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INTRODUCTION. 


Tux history of the origin and career of the two Slav States, Po- 
land and Russia, is interesting not merely becanse it contains a vast 
number of surprising scenes and marvellous pictures of life, not merely 
because it gives us a kaleidoscope as it were of the acts of men, but 
because these acts in all their variety fall into groups which may be 
referred each to its proper source and origin, and each group contains 
facts that concern the most serious problems of history and political 
development. 

The history of these two States should be studied as one, or rather 
as two parts of one history, if we are to discover and grasp the mean- 
ing of either part fully. When studied as a whole, this history gives 
us the life story of the greater portion of the Slay race placed between 
two hostile forees,—the Germans on the west, the Mongols and 
‘Tartars on the east. 

The advance of the Germans on the Slav tribes and later on Poland 
presents, perhaps, the best example in history of the niethods of Enro- 
pean civilization. The entire Baltic coast from Lubeck eastward 
was converted to Christianity by the Germans at the point of the 
sword. The duty of rescuing these people from the errors of paganism 
formed the moral pretext for conquering them and taking their lands. 
‘The warrior was accompanied by the missionary, followed by the polit- 
ical colonist. The people of the country deprived of their lands were 
redneed to slavery ; and if any escaped this lot, they were men from 
the higher classes who joined the conqueror in the capacity of assistant 
oppressors. The work was long and doubtful. The Germans made 
many failures, for their nanagement was often very bad. The Slavs 
west of the Oder were stubborn, and under good leadership miglit 
have been invincible ; but the leadership did not come, and to the 
Germans at last came the Hohenzollerns. 

For the serious student there is no richer field of labor than the 
history of Poland and the Slavs of the Baltic, which is inseparable 
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from the history of Mark Brandenburg and the two military orders, 
the Teutonic Knights and the Knights of the Sword. 

The conquest of Russia by the Mongols, the subjection of Euro- 
peans to Asiatics, —not Asiatics of the south, but warriors from 
cold regions led by men of genius; for such were Genghis Khan, 
Tamerlane, and the lieutenants sent to the west, — was an affair 
of incomparably greater magnitude than the German wars on the 
Baltic. 

The physical grip of the Mongol on Russia was irresistible, There 
was nothing for the Russian princes to do but subunit if they wished 
to preserve their people from dissolution, They had to bow down to 
every whim of the conquexor ; suffer indignity, insult, death, — that 
js, death of individuals. The Russians endured for a long tinie 
without apparent result. But they were studyimg their conquerors, 
mastering their policy; and they mastered it so well that finally the 
Prince of Moscow made use of the Mongols to complete the umon 
of eastern Russia and reduce all the provincial princes of the country, 
his own relatives, to the position of ordinary landholders subject to 
hinuself. 

The difference between the Poles and Russians seems to be this, — 
that the Russians saw through the policy of their enemies, and then 
overcame them ; while the Poles either did not understand the Ger- 
nians, or if they did, did not overcome them, though they had the 
power. 

This Slav history is interesting to the man of science, it is interest- 
ing also to the practical statesman, because there is no country in 
the Eastern hemisphere whose future may be considered outside of 
Russian infinence, no country whose weal or woe nay not become 
connected in some way with Russia. At the same time there are 10 
states studied by so few and misunderstood by so many as the former 
Commonwealth of Poland, — whose people, brave and brilliant but 
politically unsuccessful, have received more sympathy than any other 
within the circle of civilization, —and Russia, whose people m 
strength of character and intellectual gifts are certainly among the 
first of the Aryan race, thongh many men have felt free to describe 
them in terms exceptionally harsh and frequently unjust. 

The leading elements of this history on its western side are Po- 
land, the Catholic Chnreh, Germany ; on the eastern side they are 
Russia, Eastern Orthodoxy, Northern Asia. 

Now let us see what this western history was. In the middle of 
the ninth century Slay tribes of various denominations occupied the 
entire Baltic coast west of the Vistula ; a line drawn from Lubeck to 
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the Elbe, ascending the river to Magdeburg, thence to the western 
ridge of the Bohemian mountains, and passing on in a somewhat 
irregular course, leaving Carinthia and Styria on the east, gives the 
boundary between the Germans and the Slavs at that period. Very 
liearly i the centre of the territory north of Bohemia and the Car- 
pathians lived one of a number of Slav tribes, the Polyane (or men of 
the plain), who occupied the region afterwards called Great Poland by 
the Poles, and now called South Prussia by the Germans. In this Great 
Poland political life among the Northwestern Slavs began in the 
second half of the ninth century. About the middle of the tenth, 
Mechislav (Mieczislaw), the ruler, received Christianity, and the 
modest title of Count of the German Empire. Boleslav the Brave, 
his son and successor, extended his territory to the upper Elbe, from 
which region its boundary line passed through or near Berlin, whence 
it followed the Oder to the sea. Before his death, in 1025, Boleslav 
wished to be anointed king by the Pope. The ceremony was de- 
nied him, therefore he had it performed by bishops at home. About 
a century later the western boundary was pushed forward by Boleslav 
Wry-mouth (1132-1139) to a point on the Baltic about half-way be- 
tween Stettin and Lubeck. This was the greatest extension of Po- 
land to the west. Between this line and the Elbe were Slav tribes ; 
put the region had already become marken (marches) where the intru- 
sive Germans were struggling for the lands and persons of the Slavs. 

The eastern boundary of Poland at this period served also as the 
western boundary of Russia from the head-waters of the westeru 
branch of the river San in the Carpathian Mountains at a point 
west of Preinys] (in the Galicia of to-day) to Brest-Litovsk, from 
which point the Russian boundary coutinued toward the northeast 
till it reached the sea, leaving Pskoff considerably and Yurieff (now 
Dorpat) slightly to the east, — that is, on Russian territory. Between 
Russia, north of Brest-Litovsk and Poland, was the irregular triangle 
composing the lands of Lithuanian and Finish tribes. From the 
upper San the Russian boundary southward coincided with the Car- 
pathians, including the territory between the Pruth to its mouth and 
the Carpathians. This boundary between Poland and Russia, estab- 
lished at that period, corresponds as nearly as possible with the line 
of demarcation between the two peoples at the present day. 

During the two centuries following 1139, Poland continued to 
lose on the west and the north, and that process was fairly begun 
through which the Germans finally excluded the Poles from the sea, 
and turned the cradle of Poland into South Prussia, the name which 
it bears to-day. 
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At the end of the fourteenth century a step was taken by the 
Poles through which it was hoped to win im other places far more 
than had been lost on the west. Poland turned now to the east ; but 
by leaving her historical basis on the Baltic, by deserting her politi- 
cal birthplace, the only ground where she had a genuine mission, 
Poland entered npon a career which was certaiu to end in destruction, 
unless she could win the Russian power by agreement, or bend it by 
conquest, and then strengthened by this power, turn back and redeem 
the lost lands of Pomerania and Prussia. 

The first step in the new career was an alliance with Yagello 
(Yahailo) of Lithuania, from which much was hoped. This event 
begins a new era in Polish history; to this event we must now give 
attention, for it was the first in a long series which ended im the great 
outburst described in this book, — the revolt of the Russians agaist 
the Commonwealth. 

To reach the motives of this famous agreement between the 
Lithuanian prince and the nobles and clergy of Poland, — for these 
two estates had become the only power in the land,— we must turn 
to Russia. 

Lithuania of itself was small, and a prince of that country, if it 
stood alone, would lave received scant attention from Poland; but 
the Lithuanian Grand Prince was ruler over all the lands of western 
Russia as well as those of his own people. 

What was Russia ? 

The definite appearance of Russia in history dates from 862, when 
Rurik came to Novgorod, invited by the people to rule over them. 
Oleg, the suecessor of this prince, transferred his capital from Novy- 
gorod to Kieff on the Dnieper, which remained the chief city and cap- 
ital for two centuries aud a half. Rurik’s great-grandson, Vladimu, 
introduced Christianity into Russia at the end of the tenth century. 
During his long reign and that of his son Yaroslav the Lawgiver, the 
bouudary was fixed between Russia and Poland through the places 
described above, and coincided very nearly with the watershed divid- 
ing the two river-systeins of the Dnieper and the Vistula, and serves 
to this day as the boundary between the Russian and Polish languages 
and the Eastern and Catholic churchies. 

In 1157 Kieff ceased to be the seat of the Grand Prince, the 
capital of Russia. A new ceutre of activity and government was 
founded in the north, — first at Suzdal, and then at Vladimir, to be 
transferred Jater to Moscow. 

In 1240 the conquest of Russia by the Tartars was complete. 
Half a million or more of armcd Asiatics had swept over the land, 
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destroying everything where they went. <A part of this multitude 
advanced through Poland, and were stopped in Silesia and Moravia 
only by the combined efforts of central Europe. The Tartar domin- 
ion lasted about two hundred and fifty years (1240-1490), and dur- 
ing this period great changes took place. Russia before the Tartar 
conquest was a large country, whose western boundary was the east- 
ern boundary of Poland ; liberated Russia was a comparatively small 
country, with its capital at Moscow, and having interposed between 
it and Poland a large state extending from the Baltic to the Black 
Sea,-—-a state which was composed of two thirds of that Russia 
which was ruled before the Tartar conquest by the descendants of 
Rurik ; a state which included Little, Red, Black, and White Russia, 
more thau two thirds of the best lands, and Kieff, with the majority 
of the historic towns of pre-Tartar Russia. 

How was this state founded ? ; 

This state was the Lithuanian Russian, — Litva 1 Rus (Lithuania 
and Russia), as it is called by the Russians, — and it rose in the follow- 
ingmanner. In the irregular triangle on the Baltic, between Russia and 
Poland of the twelfth century, lived tribes of Finnish and Lithuanian 
stock, about adozen in number. In the thirtcenth and fourtcenth cen- 
turics these were all conquered, — the Prussian Lithuanians from the 
Niemen to the Vistula, by the Teutonic Knights, aided by crusading 
adventurers from western Europe; the others, Lithuanian and Finn- 
Ish, by the Knights of the Sword,— with the exception of two 
tribes, the Lithuanians proper, on the upper waters of the Niemen 
and its tributaries, and the Jinuds or Samogitians on the right bank 
of the same rivcr, lower down and between the Lithnanians and the 
sea. These two small tribes,were destined through their princes — 
remarkable men in the fullest sense of the word — to play a great part 
in Russian and Polish history. It is needless to say much of the 
Lithuanians, who are better known to scholars than any people, per- 
haps, of similar numbers in Europe. The main interest in them at 
present is confined to their language, which, though very valuable 
to the philologist and beautiful in itself, has never been used in 
government or law, and has but one book considered as belonging 
to literature, — “ The Four Seasons” by Donalcitis. 

Though small, the Lithuanian country, ruled by a number of 
petty princes, was as much given to anarchy as larger ageregations of 
men. United for a time under Mindog by reason of pressure from 
outside, the Lithuanians rose first to prominence under Gedimin 
(1315-1340), who in a quarter of a century was able to substitute 
himself for the petty princes of western Russia and extend his power 
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to the south of Kieff. Gedimin was followed by Olgerd, who with 
his uncle Keistut ruled till 1377; during which time the domains of 
the Lithuanian prince were extended to the Crimea, and included 
the whole basin of the Dnieper with its tributaries, together with the 
upper Dvina, Gedimin and Olgerd respected in all places the clergy 
of the Eastern Church, and thus acquired rule over a great extent of 
country with comparative ease and rapidity. 

Olgerd, who had completed a great state, left it to his sons 
and his brother Keistut. Yagello (Yahailo), one of these sons, had 
Keistut put to death ; his brothers and cousins fled ; Yagello became 
sole master. At this juncture the nobles and clergy of Poland 
effected an arrangement by which Yagello, on condition of becoming 
a Catholic, introducing the Catholic religion into Lithuania, and 
joining the state to Poland, was to marry the Queen Yadviga (the 
last survivor of the royal house) and be crowned king of Poland at 
Cracow. All these conditions were carried out, and with the reign 
of Yazello Polish history assumes an entirely new character, 

With the establishment by Gedimin and Olgerd of the Lithuanian 
dynasty and its conquests, there were two Russias instead of one, — 
Western Russia, ruled by the house of Gedimin, and Eastern Russia, 
ruled by the house of Rurik. It had become the ambition of the 
Lithnanian princes to unite all Russia; it had long been the fixed 
purpose of the princes at Moscow to recover their ancient patrimony, 
the lands of Vladimir and Yaroslav ; that is, all western Russia to 
the Polish frontier ; consequently all the lands added by the Lith- 
uaiian princes to their little realm on the Niemen and its tributaries, 
This struggle between the two houses was very bitter, and more than 
once it seemed as though Moscow’s day had come, and Vilna was to 
be the capital of reconstituted Russia, 

When the question was at this staze, Yagello became King of 
Poland. The univn, purely personal at first, became more intimate 
later on by means of the two elements of Polish influence, the 
Church and the nobility. Catholicism was made the religion of the 
Lithuanians at once 3 and twenty-seven years later, at Horodlo, it 
was settled that the Lithuanian Catholics of the higher classes should 
receive the same privileges as the Polish nobility, with whom they 
were joined by means of heraldry,—a peculiar arrangement, through 
which a number of Lithuanian families received the arms of some 
Polish house, and became thus associated, as the original inhabitants 
of America are associated under the same totem by the process of 
adoption. 

Without giving details, for whicb there is uo Space here, we state 
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merely the meaning of all the details. Lithuania struggled persist- 
ently against anything more than a personal union, while Poland 
struggled just as persistently for a complete union ; but no matter 
how the Lithuanians might gain at one time or another, the per- 
sonal union under a king influenced by Polish ideas joined to the 
great weight of the clergy and nobility was too much for them, and 
the end of the whole struggle was that under Sigismond Augustus, 
the last of the Yagellon kings, a diet was held at Lublin in which a 
union between Poland and Lithuania was proclaimed against the pro- 
test of a large number of the Lithuanians who left the diet. The King, 
who was hereditary Grand Duke of Lithuania, and childless, made a 
present to Poland of his rights, —made Poland his heir. The petty 
nobility of Lithuania were placed on the same legal footing as the 
princes and men of great historic families. Lithuania was assimi- 
lated to Poland In institutions. 

The northern part of West Russia was attached to Lithuania, and 
all southern Russia merged directly in Poland. If the work of this 
diet had been productive of concord, and therefore of strength, Poland 
might have established herself firmly by the sea and won the first 
place in eastern Europe ; but the Commonwealth, either from choice 
or necessity, was more occupied in struggling with Russians than in 
standing with firm foot on the Baltic. Sound statesmanship would 
have taught the Poles that for them it was a question of life and 
death to possess Pomerania and Prussia, and make the Oder at least 
their western boundary. They had the power to do that ; they had 
the power to expel the two military orders from the coast ; but they 
did not exert it, —a neglect which cost thein dear in later times. 
Moscow would not have escaped the Poles had they been masters 
of the Baltic, and had they, instead of fighting with Cossacks and 
Russians, attached them to the Commonwealth by toleration and 
justice. 

The whole internal policy of Poland from the coronation of Yagello 
to the reign of Vladislav IV. was to assimilate the nobility of Lithu- 
ania and Russia to that of Poland in political rights and in religious 
profession. The success was complete in the political sense, and 
practically so in the religious. The Polish nobility, who were in 
fact the state, possessed at the time of Yagello’s coronation all the 
land, and owned the labor of the people; later on they ceased to 
pay taxes of any kind. It was a great bribe to the nobles of 
Lithuania and Russia to occupy the saine position. The Lithuanians 
became Catholics at the accession of Yagello, or soon after; but in 
Russia, where all belonged to the Orthodox Church, the process was 
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slow, even if sure. ‘The princes Ostrorog and Dominik Zaslavski of 
this book were of Russian families which held their faith for a long 
time. The parents of Prmce Yeremi Vishnuyevetski were Orthodox, 
and his mother on her death-bed 1umplored him to be true to the faith 
of his ancestors. 

All had been done that could be done with the nobility ; but the 
cyeat mass of Russian people holding the same faith as the Russians 
of the East, whose capital was at Moscow, were not considered re- 
hable ; therefore a union of churches was effected, mainly through 
the formal initiative of the King Sigismond 111. and a few ecclesias- 
tics, but rejected by a great majority of the Russian clergy and. people. 
This new or united church, which retained the Slav language with 
Eastern customs and liturgy, but recognized the supremacy of the 
Pope, was made the state church of Russia, 

From this rose all the religious trouble. 

The Russians, when Hmelnitski appeared, were in the following 
condition : Their land was gone; the power of life and death over 
them resided in lords, either Poles or Polonized Russians, who gen- 
erally gave this power to agents or tenauts, not infrequently Jews. 
All justice, all administration, all power belonged to the lord or to 
Whonisoever he delegated his authority; there was no appeal. A 
people with an active communal government of their own in former 
tinies were now reduced to complete slavery. Such was the Russian 
complaint on the material side. On the moral side it was that their 
masters were filching their faith from them. Having stripped them 
of everything in this life, they were trying to deprive them of life to 
come, 

The outburst of popular rage against Poland was withont example 
in history for intensity and volume, and this would have made the 
revolt remarkable whatever its motives or objects. But the Cossack 
war was of world-wide importance in view of the issnes. The triumph 
of Poland would have bronght the ntter snhjection of the Cossacks 
and the people, with the extinction of Eastern Orthodoxy not only in 
tussia bnt in other lands; for the triumph of Pokind would have left 
no place for Moscow on earth but a place of subjection. The triumph 
of the Cossacks would have brought a mixed government, witli reli- 
gious toleration and a king having means to curb the all-powerful 
nobles. This was what Hmelnitski sought; this was the dream of 
Ossolinski the Chancellor; this, if realized, might possibly have saved 
the Commonwealth, and made it a constitutional government instead 
of an association of irresponsible magnates. 

It turned ont that the Cossacks and the uprisen neople were not a 
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match for the Poles, and it was not in the interest of the Tartars to 
vive the Cossacks the fruits of victory. It was the policy of the 
Tartars to bring the Poles into trouble and then rescue them; they 
wished the Poles to have the upper hand, but barely have it, and be 
in continual danger of losing it, 

The battle of Berestechko, instead of giving peace to the Common- 
wealth, opened a new epoch of trouble. Hmelnttski, the ablest man 
in Europe at that time, could be conquered by nothing but death. 
Though beaten through the treachery of the Khan at Berestechko and 
perhaps also by treason in his own camp, he rallied, concluded the 
treaty of Bélaya Tserkoff, which reduced the Cossack army from 
forty to twelve thousand men, but left Hmelnitski hetman of the 
Zaporojians. That was the great mistake of the Poles; every success 
was for them a failure so long as Hmelnitski had a legal existence. 

The Poles, though intellectual, sympathetic, brave, and gifted with 
high personal qualities that have made them many friends, have 
been always deficient in collective wisdom; and there is probably no 
more astonishing antithesis in Europe than the Poles as individuals 
and the Poles as a people. 

After Berestechko the Poles entered the Ukraine as masters. 
Vishnyevetski went as the ruling spirit. To all appearance the time 
of his triumph had come ; but one day after dinner he fell ill and 
died suddenly. The verdict of the Russian people was: The Al- 
mighty preserved him through every danger, saved him from every 
enemy, and by reason of the supreme wickedness of “ Yarema,” re- 
served him for his own holy and punishing hand. 

The old order of things was restored in Russia, — landlords, garri- 
sons, Jews; but now came the most striking event in the whole 
history. 

Moldavia, the northern part of the present kingdom of Romania, 
was at that time a separate principality, owning the suzerainty of the 
Sultan. Formerly it had been a part of the Russian principality of 
Galich (Galicia), joined to Poland in the reign of Kazimir the Great, 
but connected, at the time of our story, with Turkey. The Poles had 
intimate relations with the country, and sought to bring it back. 
The Hospodar was Vassily Lupul, a man of fabulous wealth, accord- 
ing to report, aud the father of two daughters, whose beauty was the 
wonder of eastern Europe. Prince Radzivil of Lithuania had married 
the elder ; the younger, Domna (Domina) Rosanda, was sought in 
marriage by three men from Poland and by Timofei Hmelnitski, the 
son of Bogdan. The first of the Poles was Dmitry Vishnyevetsk1; the 
second was Kalinovski, the aged hetman of the Crown, captured by 
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Hmelnitski at Korsun, but now free and more ambitious than any 
man in the Commonwealth of half his age, which was then near 
seventy. 

Lupul, who had consented to the marriage of his daughter with 
young Hinelnitski, preferred Vishnyevetski ; whereupon Bogdan ex- 
clatmed, ‘* We will send a hundred thousand best men with the 
bridegroom.” Thirty-six thousand Cossacks and Tartars set out for 
Yassy, the residence of Lupul. Kalinovski, the Polish hetman, with 
twenty thousand men, barred the way to young Hmelnitski at Batog 
on the boundary. It was supposed that Timofei was attended by a 
party of only five thousand, and Kalinovski intended to finish a rival 
and destroy the son of an enemy at a blow. This delusion of the 
hetinan was probably caused, but in every case confirmed, by a letter 
from Bogdan, in which he stated that his son, with some attendants, 
was on his way to marry the daughter of the Hospodar; that young 
men are hot-headed and given to quarrels, blood might be spilled ; 
therefore he asked Kalinovski to withdraw and let the party pass. 

This was precisely what Kalinovski would not do; he resolved 
to stop Timofei by force. The first day, five thousand Cossacks and 
Tartars, while passing to the west, were attacked by the Poles, who 
pursued them with cavalry. When a good distance from the camp, 
a courier rushed to the hetman with news of a general attack on the 
rear of the Polish army. The Poles returned in haste, pursued in 
their turn, 

Young Hmelnitski had fallen upon a division of the army in the 
rear of the camp, and almost destroyed it. Darkness brought an end 
to the struggle. No eye was closed on either side that night. One 
half of the Polish army resolved to escape in spite of the hetman. 
At daybreak they were marching. « They shall not flee!” said 
Kahnovski. “Stop them with cavalry ; open on the cowards with 
canon!” One part of the Polish army hurried to stop the other ; 
there was a discharge of artillery; some of the fugitives rushed on, 
but most of them stopped. Then a second discharge of artillery, and 
a battle began. The Cossacks gazed on this wonderful scene ; when 
their ainazemeut had passed, they attacked the enemy, and inde- 
scribable slaughter began. It was impossible for the Poles to re-form 
or make effective defence. At this moment the arnly-servants, many 
of whom were Russians, set fire to the camp. Outnumbered and 
panic-stricken, thousands of Poles rushed into the Bug and were 
drowned. The Cossacks, with Berestechko in mind, showed mercy 
to mo man ; and of the whole army of twenty thousand, less than five 
hundred escaped. The peasants in all the country about killed the 
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fugitives with scythes and clubs. Those who crossed the river were 
slaughtered on the other bank ; among them was Samuel Kalinovski, 
son of the hetman. Then Kalinovski himself, seeing that all was 
lost cried, “I have no wish to live; I am ashamed to look on the sun 
of this morning!” and rushed to the thick of the fight. He per- 
ished; and a Nogai horseman raced over the field, while from his 
saddle-bow depended the head of the hetman with its white stream- 
ing hair, After the battle the body was discovered; on it the por- 
trait of Domna Rosanda and the letter of Bogdan. 

Farther on, near the Bug, was a division of five thousand Germans 
under cominand of Marek Sobieski, the gifted chief who had fought 
at Zharaj. Attacked in front by the Cossacks, they stood with man- 
ful persistence till Karach Murza, the Nogai commander, at the head 
of fourteen thousand men, descended upon them from the hills of 
Botog like a mighty rain from the clouds or a whirlwind of the des- 
ert, as the Ukraine chronicler phrases it. Split in the centre, torn 
through and through, the weapons dropped from their hands, they 
were ridden down and sabred by Nogais and Cossacks. Sobieski 
perished ; Pshiyeinski, commander of artillery, was killed. 

A year later the Poles at Jvanyets were in greater straits than 
ever before. ‘They were surrounded by Hmelnitski and the Khan so 
that no escape was possible ; but they had more gold to give than had 
the Cossacks. They satisfied those in power, from the Khan down- 
ward, with gifts, and covenanted to let them plunder Russia and seize 
Russian captives during six weeks. On these conditions the Tartars 
deserted Hinelnitski, peace was concluded, and the Polish army and 
king were saved from captivity. 

This was the last act of the Cossack-Tartar alliance. Hmelnitski 
now turned to Moscow; the Zaporojian army took the oath of alle- 
giance to Alexis, father of Peter the Great. Lithuania and western 
Russia were overrun by the forces of Moscow and the Cossacks. The 
Swedes occupied Warsaw and Cracow. Karl Gustav, their king, 
became king of Poland. Yan Kazimir fled to Silesia. 

Again the Polish king came back, but soon resigned, and ended 
his life in France. 

The eastern bank of the Dnieper, with Kieff on the west, went to 
Russia; but it was not till the reign of Katherine II. that western 
Russia was united to the east, and Prussia and Austria received all 
the lands of Poland proper. 

I feel constrained to ask kindly indulgence from the readers of 
this sketch. I am greatly afraid that it will seem indefinite and 
lacking in precision ; but the field to be covered is so great that I 
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wrote with two kinds of readers in view, — those who are already 
well acquainted with Slav history, and those who do not know this 
history yet, but who may be roused to examine it for themselves. I 
hope to give a sketch of this history in a future not too remote, with 
an account of the sources of original information ; so that impartial 
students, as Americans are by position, may have some assistance in 
beginning a work of such commanding importance as the history of 
Poland and Russia. 


JEREMIAH CURTIN- 
Wasmineron, D. C., April 4, 1890. 
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THE wars described in Tue Detucs are the most compli- 
eated and significant in the whole career of the Common- 
wealth, for the political motives which came into play 
during these wars had their origin in early and leading 
historical causes. 

The policy of the Teutonic Knights gave the first of its 
final results in the war of 1655, between Sweden and Po- 
land, since it made the elector independent in Prussia, where 
soon after, his son was crowned king. The war with Great 
Russia in 1654, though its formal cause came, partly at 
least, from the struggle of 1612, in which the Poles had 
endeavored to subjugate Moscow, was really roused by 
the conflict of Southern Russia with Poland to win re- 
ligious and material equality. 

The two fundamental events of Polish history are the 
settlement of the Teutonic Knights in Prussia, through the 
action of the Poles themselves; and the union of Poland 
with Lithuania and Russia by the marriage of Yadviga, the 
Polish princess, to Yagyello, Grand Prince of Lithuania. 

Before touching on the Teutonic Knights, a few words 
may be given to the land where they began that career 
which cut off Poland from the sea, took from the Poles 
their political birthplace, and gave its name and territory 
to the chief kingdom of the new German Empire, the 
kingdom which is in fact the creator and head of that 
Empire. 

Prussia in the thirteenth century extended from the 
Vistula eastward to the Niemen, and from the Baltic south- 
ward about as far as it does at present. In this territory 
lived the Prussians. East of the Niemen lived the Lithu- 
anians, another division of the same stock of people. West 
of the Vistula lay Pomorye,! now Pomerania, occupied at 
that time exclusively by Slavs under Polish dominion. 


} Means ‘‘ On the sea.” 
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The Prussians, a people closely related to the Slavs, were 
still Pagans, as were also the Lithuanians; and having a 
more highly developed religion than either the pre-Christian 
Slavs or the Germans, their conversion was likely to be of a 
more difficult nature. 

At the end of the tenth and in the beginning of the thir- 
teenth centuries attempts were made to convert the Prus- 
sians ; but the only result was the death of the missionaries, 
who seem to have been too greatly filled with zal to praise 
their own faith and throw contempt on that of the people 
among whom they were really only guests and sojourners. 

Finally, a man appeared more adroit and ambitious than 
others, — Christian, a monk of Olivka, near Dantzig. This 
monk, we are told, had a knowledge of the weak points of 
men, spoke Prussian as well as Polish, was not seeking the 
crown of martyrdom, and never made light of things held 
sacred by those to whom he was preaching. After a few 
years his success was such as to warrant a journey to Rome, 
where he explained to Innocent III. the results of his labor. 
The Pope encouraged the missionary, and in 1211 in- 
structed the Archbishop of Gnezen to aid Christian with 
his co-workers and induce secular princes to help them. 

Christian returned from Rome with renewed zeal; but 
instead of being helped he was hindered, for tribute and 
labor were imposed on his converts by the secular power. 
Since the new religion was coupled with servitude, the 
Prussians were roused greatly against it. 

Christian strove to obtain relief for his converts, but in 
vain. Then, taking two native followers, he made a second 
journey to Rome, was created first Bishop of Prussia, and 
returned again to the field. 

The great body of Prussians now considered all converts 
as traitors. The priests of the native religion roused the 
people, and attacked those persons as renegades who had 
deserted the ancient faith and were bringing slavery to the 
country. ‘They went farther and fell upon Mazovia, whence 
the propaganda had issued. Konrad, unable to defend 
himself, bought them off with rich presents. The newly 
made converts were killed, captured, or driven to deep 
forests. 

Christian turned to the Pope a third time, and implored 
him to direct against Prussia those Poles who were going 
to the Holy Land. 

The Archbishop of Gnezen was instructed from Rome to 
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make this change, and the Poles were summoned against 
Prussia for the following year. The crusade was preached 
also in Germany. 

Warriors arrived from both countries in fairly iarge 
numbers, and during their presence ruined villages and 
churches were rebuilt in the district of Culm, where the 
conversions had taken place mainly. In a couple of 
seasons the majority of the warriors found their way home 
again. A second crusade was proclaimed, and men re- 
sponded freely. All these forces were simply guarding the 
missionaries and the converts, —a position which could 
not endure. 

Christian, seeing this, formed the plan of founding an 
order of armed monks in Poland like the Knights of the 
Sword in Livonia. Konrad gave his approval at once. 

The Bishop of Modena, at that time papal legate in 
Poland, hastened the establishment of the order ; for to him 
it seemed the best agent to bend the stiff necks of idolaters. 
Permission to found the order was obtained from the Pope, 
and a promise of means to maintain it from Konrad. 

Christian, who had interested Rome and the West in his 
work, now gave great praise before the world to the Prince 
of Mazovia, who thereupon rewarded him with a gift of 
twelve castles and one hundred villages, reserving merely 
sovereign rights without income. This gift was confirmed 
to the Bishop of Prussia by Honorius ITI. 

Christian labored so zealously that in 1225 he conse- 
erated twenty-five superior knights in his new order, which 
received the same rules as the Livonian Knights of the 
Sword, — that is, the rules of the Templars. 

The new knights were called Brothers of Dobjin, from 
the castle of Dobjin, which Konrad gave them as a resi- 
dence, adding the district of Leslin near Ingvratslav as a 
means of support. 

As soon as the Brothers had settled in their castle, they 
attacked the Prussians, ruined villages, and brought in 
plunder. The enraged Prussians collected large forces, and 
attacked the land of Culm, with the intent to raze Dobjin. 
On hearing this, Konrad with his own troops and a general 
levy hastened to the relief of the order. _ 

A bloody and stubborn battle of two days’ duration was 
fought with great loss on both sides. Konrad, despairing 
of victory, left the field, thus causing the complete over- 
throw of the Poles. The surviving Brothers of Dobjin 
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took refuge in the castle, which the Prussians were unable 
to capture. The order, shattered at its very inception, 
hoped for reinforcements from abroad; but the Pope at 
that juncture was sending a crusade to Palestine, and would 
not permit a division in the forces of the West. The 
Prussians, elated with victory, plundered at pleasure the 
lands bordering on their own. 

In this disaster Christian conceived the idea of calling in 
the Teutonic Knights against Prussia. This idea, suicidal 
from a Polish point of view, was accepted by the Prince of 
Mazovia. 

The Teutonic Order was founded in Palestine near the 
end of the twelfth century to succeed some German hos- 
pitallers who had resided in Jerusalem till the capture of 
the city by Saracens in 1187. 

In a few years the new order became military, and under 
the patronage of Frederick, Duke of Suabia, afterward the 
Emperor Frederick II., acquired much wealth, with great 
imperial and papal favor. Under Herman Von Salza, who 
was grand master from 1210 to 1239, the future of the 
order was determined, its main scene of action transferred 
to the West, and that career begun which made the Teu- 
tonic Order the most remarkable of the weapon-bearing 
monks of Europe. Herman Von Salza—a keen, crafty man, 
of great political astuteness and ambition — had determined 
to win separate territory for the order, and the dignity of 
Prince of the Empire for the grand master. 

Nothing therefore could be more timely for his plans 
than the invitation from the Prince of Mazovia, who in 1225 
sent envoys to Herman; especially since the order had just 
been deprived in Transylvania of iands given to support it 
while warding off heathen Kumanians. 

The envoys offered the Teutonic master Culm and some 
adjoining lands for the order, in return for curbing the 
Prussians. Herman resolved to accept, should the Emperor 
prove friendly to the offer. He hastened to Frederick at 
Rimini, explained the whole question, received a grant in 
which Konrad’s endowment was confirmed; besides the 
order was given all the land it could conquer and make 
subject to the Emperor alone. The grand master’s next 
care was to obtain papal approval. 

Two envoys from Herman were sent to Poland, where they 
obtained, as the chronicles of the order relate, a written 
title to Culm and the neighboring land as well as to all 
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Prussia which they could conquer. Near Torun (Thorn) 
a wooden fortress was built, called in German Fogelsang 
(Bird-song). ‘This fortress was the first residence of the 
knights, who later on had so much power and such influence 
in the history of Poland. 

Only two years later did Herman send his knights to 
Culm. One of the first acts was to purchase for various 
considerations, from the Bishop of Plotsk and from Chris- 
tian, the Bishop of Prussia, their rights over the lands 
granted them in Culm. The labor of conversion began, and 
soon the grand master prevailed on the Pope to proclaim 
throughout Europe a crusade against Prussia. 

From Poland alone came twenty thousand men, and 
many more from other parts of Europe. When the knights 
had made a firm beginning of work, their design of indepen- 
dence was revealed. ‘They wished to be rid of even a show 
of submission to the Prince of Mazovia. They raised the 
question by trying to incorporate the remaining Brothers of 
Dobjin, and thus acquire the grant given them by Konrad. 
They had disputes also with Bishop Christian and the 
Bishop of Plotsk. In 1234 the Bishop of Modena was sent 
as papal legate to settle the disputes. The legate decided, 
to the satisfaction of the bishops, that of all lands won from 
the Pagans two thirds were to be retained by the knights 
and one third given to the bishops, the church administra- 
tion being under the order in its own twothirds. For the 
Prince of Mazovia nothing was left, though he asserted 
sovereign rights in Culm and Prussia, and would not permit 
the order to acquire the grant given the Brothers of Dobjin 
by incorporating the remaining members of that body. 

The Teutonic Order would not recognize the sovereignty 
of the Polish prince, and insisted on incorporating the 
Brothers of Dobjin. The order, knowing that Konrad 
would yield only under constraint, placed its possessions 
at the feet of the Pope, made them the property of the 
Holy See. This action found success; the Pope declared 
Culm and all the acquisitions of the order the property of 
Saint Peter, which the church for a yearly tax then gave 
in feudal tenure to the Teutonic Knights, who therefore 
could not recognize in those regions the sovereignty of any 
secular prince. In August, 1234, the Pope informed Kon- 
rad in a special bull of the position of the order, and 
enjoined on him to aid it with all means in his power. 
The Polish prince could do nothing; he could not even 
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prevent the incorporation of the majority of the remaining 
Brothers of Dobjin, and of the lands and property given 
for their use he was able to save nothing but the castle of 
Dobjin. 

Konrad now found himself in a very awkward position; 
he had introduced of his own will a foreign and hostile 
power which had all Western Europe and the Holy See to 
support it, which had unbounded means of discrediting the 
Poles and putting them in the wrong before the world; and 
these means the order never failed to use. In half a cen- 
tury after their coming the knights, by the aid of volun- 
teers and contributions from all Europe, had converted 
Prussia, and considered Poland and the adjoining parts of 
Lithuania as sure conquests to be made at their own 
leisure and at the expense of all Western Christendom. 

The first Polish territory acquired was Pomerania. The 
career of the knights was easy and successful till the union 
of Poland and Lithuania in 1386. In 1410, at the battle 
called by the names both of Griinwald and ‘Tannenberg, 
the power of the order was broken. Some years later 
Pomerania was returned to Poland, and the order was 
allowed to remain in East Prussia in the position of a 
vassal to the Commonwealth. In this reduced state the 
knights lived for a time, tried to gain allies, but could not; 
the most they did —and that was the best for the German 
cause — was to induce Albert, a member of the Franconian 
branch of the Hohenzollerns, to become grand master. He 
began to reorganize the order, and tried to shake off alle- 
giance to Poland; but finding no aid in the Empire or 
elsewhere, he acted on Luther’s advice to introduce Prot- 
estantism and convert Prussia into a secular and hereditary 
duchy. ‘This he did in 1525. Poland, with a simplicity 
quite equal to that of Konrad, who called in the order at 
first, permitted the change. ‘The military monks married, 
and were converted into hereditary nobles. Albert became 
Duke of Prussia, and took the oath of allegiance to Po- 
land. Later the Hohenzollerns of Brandenburg inherited 
the duchy, became feudatories of Poland as well as electors 
at home. This was the position during the war between 
Sweden and Poland described in THe Dexiuce. Frederick 
William, known as the Great Elector, was ruling at that 
time in Brandenburg and Prussia. He acted with great 
adroitness and success; paying no attention to his oath as 
vassal, he took the part of one side, and then of the other 
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when he saw fit. He fought on the Swedish side in the 
three days’ battle around Warsaw in which Yan Kazimir 
was defeated. This service was to be rewarded by the 
independence of Prussia. 

Hardly had the scale turned in favor of Poland when the 
Great Elector assisted Yan Kazimir against Sweden; and 
in the treaty of Wehlau (1657) Poland relinquished its 
rights over Prussia, which thus became sovereign and inde- 
pendent in Europe. This most important change was con- 
tirmed three years later at the peace of Oliva. 

Frederick, son of the Great Elector, was crowned “King 
in Prussia” at Koénigsberg in 1701. The Elector of Bran- 
denburg became king in that territory in which he had no 
suzerain. 

At the first division of Poland, Royal Prussia of THE 
DELUGE, the territory lying between the Vistula and Bran- 
denburg, went to the new kingdom; and Brandenburg, Pom- 
erania, and Prussia became continuous territory. 

The early success of the Teutonic Knights was so great 
that in the third half century of their rule on the Baltic 
their power overshadowed Poland, which was thus seriously 
threatened. Toward the end of the fourteenth century, how- 
ever (1386), the Poles escaped imminent danger by their 
union with Lithuania and Russia. ‘Through this most impor- 
tant connection they rose at once from a position of peril to 
one of safety and power. 

This union, brought about through the marriage of the 
Polish princess Yadviga to Yagyello, Grand Prince of 
Lithuania, and by exceedingly adroit management on the 
part of the Polish nobles and clergy, opened to the Poles 
immense regions of country and the way to vast wealth. 
Before the union their whole land was composed of Great 
and Little Poland, with Mazovia (see map) ; after the union 
two thirds of the best lands of pre-Tartar Russia formed 
part of the Commonwealth. 

Since Poland managed to place and maintain itself at the 
head of affairs, though this roused at all times opposition 
of varying violence in the other two parts of the Common- 
wealth, the social ideals and political structure of Poland 
prevailed in Lithuania and Russia, so far as the upper 
classes were concerned. In Lithuania, by the terms of the 
union, all were obliged to become Catholic ; in different parts 
of Russia, which was Orthodox, the people were undisturbed 
in their religion at first; but after a time the majority of 
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the nobles became Catholic in religion, and Poles in lan- 
guage, name, manners, and ideas. To these was added a 
large immigration of Polish nobles seeking advancement 
and wealth. All Russia found itself after a time under 
control of an upper class which was out of all sympathy 
with the great mass and majority of the people. 

During the Yagyellon dynasty, which lasted from 1386 to 
1572, the religious question was not so prominent for any 
save nobles; but ownership of their own land and their own 
labor was gradually slipping away from the people. During 
the reign of Sigismund III. (1587-1632), religion was pushed 
to the foreground, the United Church was brought into 
Russia; and land and religion, which raise the two greatest 
problems in a State, the material and the spiritual, were the 
main objects of thought throughout Russia. 

Under Vladislav in 1648 the storm burst forth in 
Southern Russia. There was a popular uprising, the most 
wide-spread and stubborn in history, during which the Poles 
lost many battles and gained one great victory, that of 
Berestechko; the Southern Russians turned to the North, 
and selected the Tsar Alexai Mihailovich as sovereign. 

Jan. 8, 1654, there was a great meeting in Pereyaslay,! 
at which Bogdan Hmelnitski, hetman of the Zaporojian 
army and head of all Southern Russia, after he had con- 
sulted with the Cossacks, took his place in the centre of 
the circle, and in presence of the army, the people, and 
Buturlin, the envoy of Alexai Mihailovich, said : — 

“ Gentlemen, Colonels, Essauls, Commanders of hundreds, 
the whole Zaporojian army, and all Orthodox Christians, — 
You know how the Lord delivered us from the hands of 
our enemies who persecuted the Church of God and were 
envenomed against all Christians of our Eastern Orthodoxy. 
We have lived six years without a sovereign, in endless 
battles against our persecutors and enemies who desire to 
root out the church of God, so that the Russian name may 
not be heard in our land. This position has grown unendur- 
able, and we cannot live longer without a sovereign. There- 
fore we have assembled a council before the whole people, so 
that you with us may choose from four sovereigns that one 
whom you wish. The first is the Sovereign of Turkey, who 
has invited us under his authority many times through his 

1 Pereyaslav will be remembered by the readers of FirE asp Sworp 


as the place where the Polish commissioners with Adam Kisel brought 
the baton and banner from the king to Hmelnitski. 
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envoys; the second is the Khan of the Crimea; the third 
the King of Poland, who, if we wish, may receive us into 
former favor; the fourth is the Orthodox sovereign, the 
Tsar and Grand Prince Alexai Mihailovich, the sole ruler 
of all Russia, whom we have been imploring six years with 
unceasing petitions. Choose whom you like. The Sover- 
eign of Turkey is a Mussulman; you all know how our 
brethren, the Greeks, Orthodox Christians, suffer, and what 
persecution they endure from godless men. A Mussulman 
also is the Khan of the Crimea, whom we took into friend- 
ship of necessity, by reason of the unendurable woes which 
we passed through. Of persecutions from Polish lords 
it is needless to speak; you know yourselves that they 
esteemed a Jew and a dog more than a Christian, our 
brother. But the great Orthodox sovereign of the East 
is of one faith with us, one confession of the Greek rite; 
we are one spiritual body with the Orthodoxy of Great Rus- 
sia, having Jesus Christ for our head. This great sover- 
eign, this Christian Tsar, taking pity on the suffering of 
our Orthodox church in Little Russia, giving ear to our six 
years’ entreating, has inclined his heart to us graciously, 
and was pleased to send with his favor dignitaries from 
near his person. If we love him earnestly, we shall not 
find a better refuge than his lofty hand. If any man is 
not agreed with us, let him go whither he pleases; the road 
is free —” 

Here the whole people shouted: “ We choose to be under 
the Orthodox sovereign ; better to die in our Orthodox faith 
than to go to a hater of Christ, to a Pagan!” 

Then the Pereyaslav colonel, Teterya, passed around in 
the circle, and asked in every direction: “ Are all thus 
agreed ?” 

: “ All with one spirit,” was the answer. 

The hetman now said: “ May the Lord our God strengthen 
us under the strong hand of the Tsar.” 

The people shouted back in one voice: “ God confirm us! 
God give us strength to be one for the ages! ” 

The hetman, the army, and the representatives of South- 
ern Russia took the oath of allegiance to the Tsar. The 
result of this action was a war between the Commonwealth 
on one side, and Northern and Southern Russia on the 
other. The Commonwealth being thus occupied on the 
east, Sweden decided to attack on the west. 

The war between Russia and the Commonwealth lasted 
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thirteen years, and ended with a truce of thirteen years 
more, made at Andrusovo. By this agreement the city and 
province of Smolensk went to Russia, and all the left bank 
of the Dnieper, while Kieff was to be occupied by Poland 
after two years. This truce became a treaty during the 
reign of Sobyeski. Kieff remained with the Russians, and 
peace was unbroken till the second half of the following 
century, when all Russia west of the Dnieper was restored 
to the East in nearly the same limits which it had before 
the Tartar invasion; excepting the territory included in 
Galicia, and known as Red Russia. 


JEREMIAH CURTIN 


SauiTHsonr1aNn Institution, Bureau oF ETHNOLOEY, 
November 25, 1891. 
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THe great struggle begun by the Cossacks, and, after the 
victory at Korsun, continued by them and the Russian 
population of the Commonwealth, is described in “ With 
Fire and Sword,” from the ambush on the Omelnik? to the 
battle of Berestechko. In “The Deluge” the Swedish 
invasion is the argument, and a mere reference is made to 
the war in which Moscow and the Ukraine are on one side 
and the Commonwealth on the other. In “ Pan Michael,” 
the present volume and closing work of the trilogy, the 
invader is the Turk, whose forces, though victorious at 
Kamenyets, are defeated at Hotin. 

‘With Fire and Sword ” covers the war of 1648-49, which 
was ended at Zborovo, where a treaty most hateful to the 
’ Poles was concluded between the Cossacks and the Com- 
monwealth. In the second war there was only one great. 
action, that of Berestechko (1651), an action followed by 
the treaty of Belaya Tserkoff, oppressive to the Cossacks 
and impossible of execution. 

The main event in the interval between Berestechko and 
the war with Moscow was the siege and peace of Jvanyets, 
of which mention is made in the introduction to “ With 
Fire and Sword.” 

After Jvanyets the Cossacks turned to Moscow and swore 
allegiance to the Tsar in 1654; in that year the war was 
begun to which reference is made in “The Deluge.” In 


1 “With Fire and Sword,” page 4. 
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addition to the Cossack cause Moscow had questions of her 
own, and invaded the Commonwealth with two separate 
armies ; of these one moved on White Russia and Lithuania, 
the other joined the forces of Hmelnitski. 

Moscow had rapid and brilliant success in the north. 
Smolensk, Orsha, and Vityebsk were taken in the opening 
campaign, as were Vilno, Kovno, and Grodno in the fol- 
lowing summer. In 1655 White Russia and nearly all 
Lithuania came under the hand of the Tsar. 

In view of Moscow’s great victories, Karl Gustav made a 
sudden descent on the Commonwealth. The Swedish 
monarch became master of Great and Little Poland almost 
without a blow. Yan Kazimir fled to Silesia, and a majority 
of the nobles took the oath to Karl Gustav. 

Moving from the Ukraine, Hmelnitski and Buturlin, the 
Tsar’s voevoda, carried all before them till they encamped 
outside Lvoff; there the Cossack hetman gave audience to 
an envoy from Yan Kazimir, and was persuaded to with- 
draw with his army, thus leaving the king one city in the 
Commonwealth, a great boon, as was evident soon after. 

When Swedish success was almost perfect, and the 
Commonwealth seemed lost, the Swedes laid siege to Chen- 
stohova. The amazing defence of that sanctuary roused 
religious spirit in the Poles, who had tired of Swedish 
* rigor; they resumed allegiance to Yan Kazimir, who 
returned and rallied his adherents at Lvoff, the city spared 
by Hmelnitski. In the attempt to strike his rival in that 
capital of Red Russia, Karl Gustav made the swift though 
calamitous march across Poland which Sienkiewicz has 
described in “The Deluge” so vividly. 

Soon after his return from Silesia, the Polish king sent 
an embassy to the Tsar. Austria sent another to strengthen 
it and arrange a treaty or a truce on some basis. 

Yan Kazimir was eager for peace with Moscow at any 
price, especially a price paid in promises. The Tsar 
desired peace on terms that would give the Russian part 
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of the Commonwealth to Moscow, Poland proper to become 
a hereditary kingdom in which the Tsar himself or his heir 
would succeed Yan Kazimir, and thus give to both States 
the same sovereign, though different administrations. 

An agreement was effected: the sovereign or heir of 
Moscow was to succeed Yan Kazimir, details of boundaries 
and succession to be settled by the Diet, both sides to 
refrain from hostilities till the Swedes were expelled, and 
neither to make peace with Sweden separately. 

Austria forced the Swedish garrison out of Cracow, and 
then induced the Elector of Brandenburg to desert Sweden. 
She did this by bringing Poland to grant independence to 
Princely, that is, Eastern Prussia, where the elector was 
duke and a vassal of the Commonwealth. The elector, 
who at that time held the casting vote in the choice of 
Emperor, agreed in return for the weighty service which 
Austria had shown him to give his voice for ——— who 
had just come to the throne in Vienna. 

Austria, having secured the imperial election at Poland’s 
expense, took no further step on behalf of the Common- 
wealth, but disposed troops in Southern Poland and secured 
her own interests. The Elector, to make his place certain in 
the final treaty, took active part against Sweden. Peace 
was concluded in 1657 and ratified in 1660 at Oliva. With 
the expulsion of the Swedes the historical part of “The 
Deluge ” is ended, no further reference being made to the 
main war between the Commonwealth and Moscow. 

Since the Turkish invasion described in “ Pan Michael ” 
was caused by events in this main war, a short account of 
its subsequent course and its connection with Turkey is in 
order in this place. 

Bogdan Hmelnitski dreaded the truce between Moscow 
and Poland. He feared lest the Poles, outwitting the Tsar, 
might recover control of the Cossacks; hence he joined 
the alliance which Karl Gustav had made with Rakotsy in 
1657 to dismember the Commonwealth. Rakotsy was 
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defeated, and the alliance failed; both Moscow and Austria 
were opposed to it. : 

In 1657 Hmelnitski died, and was succeeded as hetman 
by Vygovski, chancellor of the Cossack army, though Yuri, 
the old hetman’s son, had been chosen during his father’s 
last illness. Vygovski was a noble, with leanings toward 
Poland, though his career was firm proof that he loved 
himself better than any cause. 

In the following year the new hetman made a treaty at 
Gadyach with the Commonwealth, and in conjunction with 
a Polish army defeated Prince Trubetskoi in. a battle at 
Konotop. The Polish Diet annulled now the terms of the 
treaty concluded with Moscow two years before. Various 
reasons were alleged for this action; the true reason was 
that in 1655 the succession to the Polish crown had been 
offered to Austria, and, though refused in public audience, 
had been accepted in private by the Emperor for his son 
Leopold. In the following year Austria advised the Poles 
unofficially to offer this crown (already disposed of) to the 
Tsar, and thus induce him to give the Commonwealth a 
respite, and turn his arms against Sweden. 

The Poles followed this advice; the Tsar accepted their 
offer. When the service required had been rendered the 
treaty was broken. In the same year, however, Vygovski 
was deposed by the Cossacks, the treaty of Gadyach rejected, 
and Yuri Hmelnitski made hetman. The Cossacks were 
again in agreement with Moscow; but the Poles spared 
no effort to bring Yuri to their side, and they succeeded 
through the deposed hetman, Vygovski, who adhered to 
the Commonwealth so far. 

Both sides were preparing their heaviest blows at this 
juncture, and 1660 brought victory to the Poles. In the 
beginning of that year Moscow had some success in Lithu- 
ania, but was forced back at last toward Smolensk. The 
best Polish armies, trained in the Swedish struggle, and 
leaders like Charnyetski, Sapyeha, and Kmita, turned the 
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scale in White Russia. In the Ukraine the Poles, under 
Lyubomirski and Pototski, were strengthened by Tartars 
and met the forces of Moscow under Sheremetyeff, with the 
Cossacks under Yuri Hmelnitski. At the critical moment, 
and during action, Yuri deserted to the Poles, and secured 
the defeat of Sheremetyeff, who surrendered at Chudnovo 
and was sent a Tartar captive to the Crimea. 

In all the shifting scenes of the conflict begun by the 
resolute Bogdan, there was nothing more striking than the 
conduct and person of Yuri Hmelnitski, who renounced all 
the work of his father. Great, it is said, was the wonder 
of the Poles when they saw him enter their camp. Bogdan 
Hmelnitski, a man of iron will and striking presence, had 
filled the whole Commonwealth with terror; his son gave 
way at the very first test put upon him, and in person was, 
as the Poles said, a dark, puny stripling, more like a timid 
novice in a monastery than a Cossack. In the words of the 
captive voevoda, Sheremetyeff, he was better fitted to be a 
gooseherd than a hetman. 

The Polish generals thought now that the conflict was 
over, and that the garrisons of Moscow would evacuate the 
Ukraine; but they did not. At this juncture the Polish 
troops, unpaid for a long time, refused service, revolted, 
formed what they called a “sacred league,” and lived on the 
country. The Polish army vanished from the field, and 
after it the Tartars. Young Hmelnitski turned again to 
Moscow, and writing to the Tsar, declared that, foreed by 
Cossack colonels, he had joined the Polish king, but wished 
to return to his former allegiance. Whatever his wishes 
may have been, he did not escape the Commonwealth ; 
stronger men than he, and among them Vygovski, kept him 
well in hand. The Ukraine was split into two camps: that 
west of the river, or at least the Cossacks under Yuri 
Hmelnitski, obeyed the Commonwealth; the Eastern bank 
adhered to Moscow. 

Two years later, Yuri, the helpless hetman, left his 
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office and took refuge in a cloister. He was succeeded by 
Teterya, a partisan of Poland, which now made every 
promise to the leading Cossacks, not as in the old time when 
the single argument was sabres. 

East of the Dnieper another hetman ruled; but there the 
Poles could take no part in struggles for the office. The 
rivalry was limited to partisans of Moscow. Besides the 
two groups of Cossacks on the Dnieper, there remained the 
Zaporojians. ‘Teterya strove to win these to the Common- 
wealth, and Yan Kazimir, the king, assembled all the forces 
he could rally and crossed the Dnieper toward the end of 
1663. At first he had success in some degree, but in the 
following year led back a shattered, hungry army. 

Teterya had received a promise from the Zaporojians that 
they would follow the example of the Eastern Ukraine. 
The king having failed in his expedition, Teterya declared 
that peace must be concluded between the Commonwealth 
and Moscow to save the Ukraine; that the country was 
reduced to ruin by all parties, neither one of which could 
subjugate the other; and that to save themselves the Cossacks 
would be forced to seek protection of the Sultan... 

Doroshenko succeeded Teterya in the hetman’s office, and 
began to carry out this Cossack project. In 1666 he sent a 
message to the Porte declaring that the Ukraine was at the 
will of the Sultan. 

The Sultan commanded the Khan to march to the 
Ukraine. Toward the end of that year the Tartars brought 
aid to the Cossacks, and the joint army swept the field of 
Polish forces. 

"Meanwhile negotiations had been pending a long time 
between the Commonwealth and Moscow. An_insur- 
rection under Lyubomirski brought the Poles to terms 
touching boundaries in the north. In the south Moscow 
demanded, besides the line of the Dnieper, Kieff' and a 
certain district around it on the west. This the Poles 
refused stubbornly till Doroshenko’s union with Turkey 
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induced them to yield Kieff to Moscow for two years. On 
this basis a peace of. twenty years was concluded in 1667, 
at Andrussoff near Smolensk. This peace became perma- 
nent afterward, and Kieff remained with Moscow. 

In 1668 Yan Kazimir abdicated, hoping to secure the 
succession to a king in alliance with France, and avoid a 
conflict with Turkey through French intervention. No 
foreign candidate, however, found sufficient support, and 
Olshovski,! the crafty and ambitious vice-chancellor, pro- 
posed at an opportune moment Prince Michael Vishnyevet- 
ski, son of the renowned Yeremi, and he was elected in 
1669. The new king, of whom a short sketch is given 
in “The Deluge” (Vol. II. page 253), was, like Yuri Hmel- 
nitski, the imbecile son of a terrible father. Elected by 
the lesser nobility in a moment of spite against magnates, 
he found no support among the latter. Without merit or 
influence at home, he sought support in Austria, and mar- 
ried a sister of the Emperor Leopold. Powerless in dealing 
with the Cossacks, to whom his name was detestable, with- 
out friends, except among the petty nobles, whose support 
in that juncture was more damaging than useful, he made a 
Turkish war certain. It came three years later, when the 
Sultan marched to support Doroshenko, and began the siege 
of Kamenyets, described in “ Pan Michael.” 

After the fall of Kamenyets, the Turks pushed on to 
Lvoff, and dictated the peace of Buchach, which gave 
Podolia and the western bank of the Dnieper, a Kieff 

and its district, to the Sultan. 

The battle of Hotin, described in the epilogue, made 
Sobieski king in 1674. This election was considered a 
triumph for France, an enemy of Austria at that time; and 
during the earlier years of his reign Sobieski was on the 
French side, and had sound reasons for this policy. In 
1674 the Elector of Brandenburg attacked Swedish Pome- 
rania; Franee supported Sweden, and roused Poland to 


1 The bishop who visited Zagloba at Ketling’s house, see pages 121-126. 
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oppose the Elector, who had fought against Yan Kazimir, 
his own suzerain. Sobieski, supported by subsidies from 
France, made levies of troops, went to Dantzig in 1677, 
concluded with Sweden a secret agreement to make common 
cause with her and attack the Elector. But in spite of 
subsidies, preparations, and treaties, the Polish king took 
no action. Sweden, without an ally, was defeated; Poland 
lost the last chance of recovering Prussia, and holding 
thereby. an independent position in Europe. 

The influence of Austria, the power of the church, and 
the intrigues of his own wife, bore away Sobieski. He 
deserted the alliance with France. To the end of his life 
he served Austria far better than Poland, though not wish- 
ing to do so, and died in 1696 complaining of this world, in 
which, as he said, “sin, malice, and treason are rampant.” 


JEREMIAH CURTIN. 


CAHIRCIVEEN, County Kerry, IRELAND, 
August 17, 1893. 


Nortr..— The reign of Sobieski brought to an end that part of 
Polish history during which the Commonwealth was able to take 
the initiative in foreign politics. After Sobieski the Poles ceased 
to be a positive power in Europe. 

I have not been able to verify the saying said to have been uttered 
by Sobieski at Vienna. In the text (page 401) he is made to say 
that Pani Wojnina (War’s wife) may give birth to people, but 
Wojna (War) only destroys them. Who the Pani Wojnina was 
that Sobieski had in view I am unable to say at this moment, unless 
she was Peace. 


INTRODUCTORY 


THE book before us gives pictures of Polish character 
and life on the eve of the second great siege of Vienna. 

Twice was that city beleaguered by Turkey. The 
first siege was commanded by Solyman, that Sultan who 
was surnamed Magnificent by western nations; to Turks 
he was known as the Lord of his Age and the Lawgiver. 

The first siege was repelled by the bravery of the 
garrison, by the heroism of Count Salm its commander, 
by the terrible weather of 1529, and also through turbu- 
lence of the Janissary forces. The second siege was 
crushed in 1683 by Sobieski’s wise strategy, the splendid 
impetus of the Poles, and the firmness of the allies, 

Had the Polish king not appeared the Sultan would 
have triumphed, hence Sobieski and his men are hailed 
ever since as the saviours of Vienna. 

The enthusiasm of the time for Sobieski and his force 
was tremendous. 

“There was a man sent from God whose name was 
John,” this was the Gospel read at the Thanksgiving 
Mass in Saint Stephen’s, the cathedral, the noble old 
church of that rescued and jubilant city. Some Poles 
went to Rome after that to get relics; the Pope gave 
this answer: “Take earth steeped in blood from the 
field where your countrymen fell at Vienna.” 

Many times have men here in America asked me: Are 
the Poles really held by such an intensity of passion ? 
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if they are, why does it seize them, whence does it come, 
what is the source and the cause of it? I reply to these 
questions as best I am able, and truthfully: It comes 
from the soul of the Slavs in some part, and in some 
part from history. The Poles have as a race their origi- 
nal gift to begin with; this gift, or race element, has met 
in its varied career certain peoples, ideas, and principles. 
The result of this meeting is this: that the Polish part of 
the Slav world holds touching itself an unconquerable 
ideal. It has absorbed, as it thinks, certain principles 
from which it could not now separate. 

The Poles could not if they would, and would not if 
they could, be dissevered from that which, as they state, 
they have worked out in history, that which no power 
on earth can now take from them, and to which they are 
bound with the faith of a martyr. 

Through ideas and principles, that is, truths rain 
in their experience as a people, and which in them 
are incarnate and living, the Poles feel predestined to 
triumph, time, of course, being given. 

What are these ideas and principles? men ask of me 
often. Combined all in one they mean the victory and 
supremacy of Poland. They have been worked out 
during centuries, I answer, of Polish experience with 
Germany, with Russia, with Rome and Byzantium, with 
Turks and with Tartars. But beyond all do they come 
as the fruit of collisions with Germany and Russia, and 
as the outcome of teachings from Rome and the stern 
opposition of Byzantium. Through this great host of 
enemies and allies, and their own special character, came 
that incisive dramatic career which at last met a failure 
so crushingly manifest. 

The inward result and the spiritual harvest to be 
reaped from this awful catastrophe are evident only 
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through what is revealed in the conduct, the deeds, and 
the words of the people who had to wade through the 
dreadful defeat and digest the experience. 

Polish character in most of its main traits was de- 
veloped completely even earlier than the days of Sobi- 
eski, and the men who appeared then in action differ 
little from those of the present, hence the pictures in 
this volume are perfectly true and of far-reaching inter- 
est in our time. 

JEREMIAH CURTIN. 


JANUARY, 1906, 


REMARKS ON PERSONAGES IN “ THE DELUGE.” 


Yawn Kazimire was a son of Sigismund III., who was a son of 
King John of Sweden and Catherine, daughter of Sigismund I. of 
Poland. 

John of Sweden was succeeded by his son Sigismund, who under 
the name of Sigismund III. was elected King of Poland in 1587 to 
succeed his mother’s brother, Sigismund Augustus, the last descend- 
ant of Yagyello in the male line. 

Sigismund III. was dethroned by the Swedes, and his issue ex- 
cluded from the succession. Duke Charles, the ablest of Gustavus 
Vasa’s sons, and uncle of Sigismund, was made king as Charles [X. 

This Charles IX. was father of Gustavus Adolphus. Gustavus 
Adolphus was succeeded by his only daughter, Christina, who would 
not marry, and who after reigning for a time resigned in favor of 
her cousin Karl Gustav of Zweibriicken,! son of the only sister of 
Gustavus Adolphus. Gustavus Vasa was therefore the great-grand- 
father of both Yan Kazimir and Karl Gustav, who were thus second 
cousins. The Polish Vasas laid claim to the Swedish crown, there- 
by causing the Commonwealth during sixty years much loss in 
money and men. Yan Kazimir relinquished this claim when he 
made peace with Sweden. 

Before his election Yan Kazimir, being a cardinal, was dispensed 
from his vows by the Pope. Chosen king, he married Louise Marie, 
daughter of the Duke of Nevers, a woman of strong will and much 
beauty. 

Discouraged and wearied by many wars and reverses, and more 
than all by the endless dissensions of magnates, Yan Kazimir re- 
signed the kingly office in 1668, and retired to France. Being now 
a widower, he became Abbot of St. Germain and St. Martin, 
and lived on his stipend from these foundations, for the Poles re- 
fused to continue his pension. It seems, however, that he did not 
remain in seclusion till the end, for he is mentioned as marrying 
in secret a widow who had once been a laundress. He died in 1672, 
peering the world much more than the world remembered 

im. 

Yan Zamoyski, one of the most celebrated nobles in Polish his- 
tory, was the grandfather of Sobiepan Zamoyski. The time of 
Zamoyski’s success was during the reign of Stephen Batory, whe 
gave him more offices and power than any citizen of the Common: 


1 “'Two-bridges,” the Bipont of page 523, Vol. II. 
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wealth had ever enjoyed. As castellan of Cracow, he was the first 
among lay senators; as starosta of the same territory, he had ex- 
tensive jurisdiction over criminals in Little Poland; as hetman, he 
was commander of all the military forces of the kingdom; as chan- 
cellor, he held the seals, without which no official act of the king 
had validity. 

Perhaps the most notable action in Zamoyski’s career as a 
civilian during Batory’s reign was his treatment of the Zborovskis, 
one of whom he had beheaded, and another condemned to decapi- 
tation and infamy. The hatred of the Zborovskis for Zamoyski 
became so intense that later on they tried to seat their candidate, 
Maximilian of Austria, in opposition to Sigismund ITI., Zamoyski’s 
choice and that of the majority. The Zborovski party brought 
their candidate to the gate of Cracow, intending to enthrone him 
with armed hand. Zamoyski repulsed and pursued them to Silesia, 
where he defeated and made Maximilian prisoner. The Austrian 
Archduke was held in captivity till he renounced all claim to the 
throne. This is the captivity to which Sobiepan refers on page 
o@%. Vol. FT. 

Zamoyski had Sigismund impeached in 1592, not to condemn him, 
but to give him alesson. Zamoyski’s course in this affair, and his 
last speech in the Diet of 1605 are his most prominent acts during 
a reign in which he was first in opposition, as he had been first on 
the king’s side during Batory’s time. Zamoyski died in 1600, 
alarmed, as Lelevel says, for the future of his country. 

Sobiepan Zamoyski, who conceived such a friendship for Zagloba, 
married the daughter of Henri de la Grange, a captain in the guard 
of Philip, Duke of Orleans. After Zamoyski’s death, his widow, a 
woman of great beauty and ambition, married Sobyeski, subse- 
quently elected king to succeed Michael Vishnyevetski, who is men- 
tioned on page 253, Vol. IT. 

Kmita, the hero of Tae DELuGE, was probably of the Kmitas of 
Little Poland, and of those who inherited lands granted Poles in 
Lithuania and Russia after the union. 

Kinitsits, which means “son of Kmita,” as “starostsits ” means 
‘¢ son of a starosta,” is the name used by Sienkiewicz; but as that 
word would baffle most English readers, I have taken Kmita, the 
original form of the family name. Kmita is mentioned in Solovy- 
off’s Russian history as co-operating with Sapyeha and Charnyetski 
against Hovanski aud Dolgoruki; in that connection he is called 
Kmitich., 


NOTES. 


POLISH] ALPHABET. 


Sixcr the Polish alphabet has many peculiar phonetic combina- 
tions which are difficult to one who does not know the language, it 
was decided to transliterate the names of persons and places in which 
such combinations occur in this book. The following are the letters 
and combinations which are met with most frequently :— 


Polish Letters. English Sounds. 
eg pl ie en, OE 
Pe re 8 Ge eeec us cnief ” 
ee ee eee in ship” 
ee i eee a Sieh 
mm... .-..... . *# followed by the French j 
Un 5 6 « os Se 2 


j in French 


a 
. 


In this transliteration ch retains its ordinary English sound. Ah 
is used as the German ch, or the Gaelic ch in “loch;” so is h, as in 
limelnitski, and a few names in which it is used at the beginning 
and preceding a consonant, where it has the power of the German ch. 
J is the French j ; the vowels ¢, 7, u, are, respectively, ai in “ bait,” 
ee in “beet,” oo in “ pool,” when long ; when short, “ bet,” “bit,” 
“put” would represent their values. 

The following names will illustrate the method of this trans- 


literation : — 


Polish Form of Name. Form in Transliteration. 
Patocki. ... . - « + »« « « « Pototski 
Penevmski . es we ee el © chinski 
Micsjinski . ~@ . « « + «+ + « « Gdeshinski 
Leszezinski ee  e Leshehinekt 
Rzendzian . ... +--+. «© « + dendzian 
GroncrenkG 6 92. 2 5 es fs Voronchenko 
Zabkowski - eee eee Jabkouski 


In J endzian the initial R has been omitted, on account of the ex- 
treme difficulty of its sound to any one not a Pole. In Skrzetuski, a 
very difficult name also, sh has been used instead of the French 9, 


heeause in this word the two sounds are almost identical, and the 
sound of sh is known to all, while 7 is not. 


ACCENT. 


All Polish words, with few exceptions, are accented on the syllable 
next the last, the penult. The exceptions are foreign names, some 
compounds, some words with enclitics, Polish names of men and 
places are generally accented on the penult. In Russian — both of the 
Ukraine and the North, or of Little and Great Russia — there is mmeh 
freedom in placing the accent. In this book there are many Russian 
hanes of men and places ; but the majority of names are accented on 
the penult. It has been thought best, therefore, to state this fact, 
and place accents only on words accented on syllables other than the 
penult. Some of these were accented in the body of the book ; the 
rest are accented here. The following names of men are accented 
ou the last syllable : — 


Balaban Burdabut 
Barabash Chernota 
Bogun 


The following names of places are accented as indicated: — 


Bakche Seraf Korovai 
Bazalik Mirgorod 
Bélgorod Perekép 
Boguslav Sekirnaya 
Galata Sléporod 
Hassan Pasha Volochisk 
Kamenycts Yagorlik 


Polish names in shi and vich are adjectives, regularly declined, with 
masculine and feminine endings. The titles of address Pan, Pant, 
Panna, refer respectively to a gentleman, a married lady, an unmar- 
ried lady. The following are examples : — 


Pan Kurtsevich, Pani Kurtsevichova, 
Panna Kurtsevichovna. 


These three forms when applied to one family refer to the father, 
mother, and an unniarried daughter. 
The ending in ski is not so complicated ; for instance, — 


Pan Pototski, Pani Pototska. 
Panna Pototska. 


The names in vich denote descent ; those in ski, origin in, or lord- 
ship over, a place. 


Nikolai Pototski, Grand Hetman, captured at Korsin, was Van 
Pototski, which means lord of Potok (Potok being the name of the 
place which he inherited); he was also Pan Krakovski, lord of 
Krakov (Cracow), because he was castellan of Krakov (Cracow), 
an othiee to which he was appointed hy the king. 

The names of villages which Zagloba mentious as belonging to 
Podbipienta are curious enough, whether real or invented by the 
whiinsical narrator; as is also the name Povsinoga, which he gives the 
tall Lithuanian, and which means “tramp.” The villages — taken 
i the order in which he gives them on page 540 — Mvshikishki, 
Psikishki, Pigvishki, Sirutsiani, Tsiaputsiani, Kapustsiana clowa, 
Baltupye, are — excluding the first two, the meanings of which are 
viven on page 20 — Crabapple town, Ilomespunyille, Simpletown, 
Cabbagehead, and Slabtown. 

The soup botvinia, mentioned in connection with Podbipienta and 
Pan Kharlamp, which: is made of vevetables and fish m_ eastern 
Russia, may be made, it seems, without fish in Lithuania. The word 
is used figuratively to designate a rustic or stay-at-home villager. 


OFFICES AND THINGS. 


Balalaika, a stringed instrument uscd in southern Russia, resembling the 
guitar. 

Castellan, the chicf of a town or city under Polish 1ule, as well as the dis- 
trict connected with it. The castellan was always a senator, and was 
appointed by the king. 

Chambul, a party of mounted Tartars. 

Koshevoi, chief of a Cossack camp. 

Kurén, a company or group of Cossacks as woll as the barracks in which 
they lived. 

Sotnik, a captain of Cossacks. This word is exactly cquivalent to *centu- 
rion,” and is derived from sto, ‘tone hundred,” with the nominative 
ending 27k. 

Stanitsa, a Cossack village. 

Stdrosta, chief of a town under Polish control. 

Starshint, elders. This word meant for the Cossacks the whole body of 
their officers. 

Telcga, the ordinary spriugless wagon of Russia, smaller than the country 
wagon in the United States. 

Teorbin, or Torbdn, alarge musical instrument of twenty strings or more. 

Voevoda, governor and commander of troops in a province, corresponding 
to the military governor of modern tines. ‘This office was common to 
the Poles and the Russians of the Kast or Moscow. 
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Chapter One 


THE YEAR 1647 abounded with omens. Strange signs and por- 
tents of terrible disasters appeared on earth and in the skies. A 
plague of locusts spilled out of the Wild Lands in the Spring: a 
sure sign of Tartar incursions, possibly even a great war. In early 
Summer the sun disappeared under an eclipse. Soon afterwards 
a comet trailed fire through the sky. In Warsaw, people saw 
tombs and fiery crosses in the clouds, and so gave alms and 
fasted, reading in these signs a terrible calamity that would fall 
on the land and ravage all mankind. When Winter came it was 
so mild that the oldest people couldn’t remember anything to 
match it. No ice gripped the rivers of the south; swollen with 
rain and melting snows they burst from their courses and 
flooded the Steppe. Rain streamed down in torrents of silver. 
The open Steppes became one vast, quaking swamp; and in the 
Bratzlav Territory at the eastern boundary, and all across the 
unpopulated Wild Lands, the noon sun burned with such in- 
tense Summer brightness that a green blanket of new grasses 
sprung up in December. Beehives hummed in the border settle- 
ments and herds of cattle bellowed the restless calls of Spring. 
With all these signs and warnings, and with the natural order 
of the seasons so unnaturally reversed, all eyes in the eastern 
territories turned fearfully to the Wild Lands since peril of every 
kind could come from those untamed spaces quicker than from 
any other quarter. But nothing unusual seemed to be happening 
there in that extraordinary year. There were no battles, wars, 
raids, or killings other than those that were as common to that 
savage landscape as the immense seas of blowing, head-high 
grass where only eagles, hawks and vultures, and the fleeting 
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grey wolves running in the night, could serve as witnesses and 
possible accusers. 

Such were these Wild Lands: a continent of grass stamped 
with savage beauty. Billowing pastures where a mounted man 
could vanish like a diver in a lake. Violent chasms torn out of 
the earth, gaunt breastworks of crumbling clay and limestone 
that opened without warning under a horse’s hooves. A wilder- 
ness of forest, fallen timbers, sudden glittering lakes and rivers 
exploding into cataracts. 

The last traces of human settlement ended at Tchehryn on the 
Dnieper River and in the Uman territory along the unpopulated 
borders. Beyond them lay the rolling emptiness of the Steppe 
that flowed like an uncharted, multicolored ocean all the way to 
the Black Sea, the Caspian and the Sea of Azov. Cossack life 
swarmed like turbulent wild bees in the distant Nijh and along 
the streams and pastures hidden in the coils of the Dnieper 
beyond the cataracts, but nothing human lived in the Wild 
Lands themselves. It was a land as vast as all of Western Europe, 
subject in name to the dominion of the Crown of Poland but, in 
effect, belonging only to those who lived by claw, fleet foot, 
and arrows shot out of ambush in the night. The Tartars grazed 
their horseherds there by treaty permission; and Cossack horse- 
thieves turned these pastures into battlefields where the sounds 
of slaughter, the screams of dying men, the drumming of 
hooves galloping out of ambush, the clash of steel, and the hiss 
of the Tartar arrow and the whirling lariat seemed to hang 
forever on the wind, carried from unknown beginnings into an 
endless future like the Steppe itself. 

No one knew how many battles were fought there in the 
years gone by, nor how many men left their bones scattered in 
the Steppe for the wolves and vultures. Armed travelers who 
heard the whirring of great wings, or saw the black swarms of 
carrion birds wheeling in the sky, knew at once that corpses or 
bleached bones lay somewhere ahead and looked to their weap- 
ons. Men hunted each other in this menacing green sea with no 
more feeling than they’d have in running down a hare; everyone 
there was both the hunter and the prey. This was the imme- 
morial home of outlaws hiding from the law and the hangman’s 
rope. Armed shepherds—as savage as their untamed flocks and 
herds—guarded lean sheep, fierce stallions and wild cattle. Ban- 
dits sought loot. Cossacks trailed Tartars and Tartars hunted 


Cossacks. It was common practice for entire vatahas of light 
cavalry to guard the immense horseherds while raiding ma- 
rauders came a thousand strong; and all of them, no matter 
whom they served, were men for whom words like gentleness 
and mercy had never held a meaning. 

The Steppes were wholly desolate and unpeopled yet filled 
with living menace. Silent and still yet seething with hidden 
violence, peaceful in their immensity yet infinitely dangerous, 
these boundless spaces were a masterless, untamed country 
created for ruthless men who acknowledged no one as their 
overlord. 

At times great wars would fill these territories, and then the 
sea of grass seemed to become a real ocean in which lesser tides 
of crimson Cossack caps flowed between horizons. The grey 
Tartar tchambuls spread there in crescent waves, and the winged 
regiments of Polish horsemen rode in their leopard and wolf- 
skin cloaks draped over glittering armor, and then a forest of 
spears and lances and horsetail standards and a blazing rainbow 
of many-colored banners rose above the Steppe. At night the 
neighing of the warriors’ horses and the howl of wolves echoed 
in grim prophecy through this wilderness, and the booming of 
the kettledrums and the blare of copper horns and bugles flowed 
all the way to the misty Lakes of Ovidov and to the shores of the 
Turkish Sultan’s seas. At such times the desolate Black Trail and 
the Kutchmansky Track became human rivers engulfing every- 
thing before them, and terror flew on birds’ wings before this 
flood of animals and riders. 
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But that Winter no birds came cawing to the southern lands 
with their raucous warnings. The immemorial routes of Tartar 
invasions were quiet and still. The Steppes crouched waiting, 
still as death in their shrouds of mist. And on this day, the day of 
a particularly breathless silence, the red light of late afternoon lit 
up a gaunt and skeletal land. Nothing moved on the tall banks 
of the Omelnitchek in the southernmost reaches of the darken- 
ing Steppe. The day was ending. The sun showed only the top 
half of its scarlet shield above the horizon and each passing 
moment sheathed the landscape in a deeper shadow. 

On the high left bank of the river, gleaming in the reds and 
yellows of the sinking sun, lay the heaped and tumbled rubble 


of a walled stannitza, one of those lonely outposts that guarded 
these borders. It was built years ago, perhaps as long as a 
generation earlier, but whole decades of raids, assaults and tidal 
waves of war had swept over it since then; the hot winds of the 
Steppe eroded the fortress into bleached timbers and crumbling 
white stone, rounding it out as smoothly as a burial mound; and 
now a long, symmetrical shadow fell from this height of land 
and sunk in the broad waters of the Omelnitchek which turned 
towards the Dniester River at this point. 

The sun set rapidly, as if anxious to get out of sight. Light fled 
from the Steppe and seeped out of the sky where mournful 
flights of cranes were beating their way heavily to the sea. Night 
came, and with it came the Hour of the Spirits. 

The soldiers of the Steppe stannitzas told stories about mur- 
dered men who rose from their graves and stalked through the 
Wild Lands after the sun went down, and muttered prayers for 
lost souls when the tallow candles burned down in the guard- 
house to show the midnight hour. They spoke of ghostly riders 
who'd block the path of travelers and beg for the sign of 
the cross that might give them rest, and of vampires and 
werewolves leaping from their lairs. It took an experienced ear 
to tell the difference between the ordinary baying of the wolves 
and the howl of vampires. Sometimes entire regiments of tor- 
mented souls were seen to drift across the moonlit Steppe so 
that sentries sounded the alarm and the garrisons stood to arms. 
But such ghostly armies were seen only before a great war. 
Lone shades were met more often. They brought no good 
fortune, to be sure, but they didn’t necessarily forecast a disaster 
since living men, as secretive about their business as the restless 
spirits, were just as likely to appear and vanish in that spectral 
country as genuine apparitions. 

And so, that night, there was nothing strange about the dark 
rider whose shadow rose among the ruins as soon as night 
settled on the Omelnitchek. 

Moonlight poured over him and on the ghostly ruin and 
streaked the shadowed wilderness with silver. Below the silent 
mounted man, among the nodding thistles of the undergrowth, 
other black forms appeared and vanished as the clouds boiled up 
between them and the moon. They crept towards the crest of 
the mound, their movements as forbidding as the Steppe itself. 
The Dniester winds were hissing through the thistles, making 


their burred heads bob and nod as if in premonition. But then 
the creeping shadows went to ground and lay as still as the old 
scorched timbers rotting in the rubble and only the solitary 
rider stood in the dead white light on the crest of the mound. 

Some sound alerted him. 

He spurred his horse to the sharp edge of the crest and peered 
carefully into the darkened Steppe. The wind died down at that 
moment; its soft whispers ceased. 

And suddenly the shrill reedy scream of a Tartar whistle cut 
through the deep silence, the creeping shadows leaped up with a 
savage howl and the lone rider vanished, swept off his horse by 
a whirling rope. But now fresh hoofbeats drummed out of the 
shadows, and fierce voices bellowed: “Allah! Allah! Jezu! 
Chryste! Kill!” and red muzzle blasts flicked out of the night like 
scarlet tongues licking at the darkness. There was a quick, sharp 
clash of iron and shrill cries of terror, and a new swarm of riders 
burst out of the Steppe as if a sudden storm had boiled out of 
the wilderness. 

Then there was only the moaning of the wounded. And then 
there was silence. 
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The horsemen who had sprung so suddenly out of nowhere 
assembled on the mound with nothing much to say after the 
sharp, swift fight. Some of them jumped down to the ground 
and peered with casual indifference at the dark, huddled shape 
of the ambushed man, and then a hard, clear voice, young but 
ringing with authority, swept them into motion. 

“Strike some lights! Jump to it!” 

At once there came the dry rasping sound of iron striking 
against flint, and red sparks spilled upward, and a sudden flame 
leaped up among the bundles of pitch-soaked firewood that 
travelers always carried with them in the Wild Lands, and soon 
the firelight revealed clusters of tall, burly men who drove 
sharpened stakes into the ground and fastened burning torches 
in their iron sockets, and then the bright cheerful glow of a 
campfire began to sweep over the mound and dance among the 
ruins. 2 . 

The men were soldiers, dressed in crimson coats with hooded 
wolfskin cloaks fastened about their shoulders. They peered at 
the prone, silent figure on the ground out of fierce, bearded 


faces, and made room for their leader who leaped lightly off his 
horse. 

“Well, sergeant? Is he alive or dead?” 

“Still alive, Your Honor, still breathing. But he’s short on air. 
The rope’s choked it all out of him.” 

“What’s he look like to you?” 

“He’s not a Tartar, sir. Quality, I'd say.” 

“So much the better.” The young officer peered sharply at the 
man whom he and his troopers had rescued from the ambush 
and nodded with quiet satisfaction. “Looks almost like a Het- 
man, doesn’t he.” 

“And his horse, lieutenant. That’s a real beauty. The Tartar 
Khan wouldn’t have anything better in his stables.” 

The sergeant pointed to an Arab thoroughbred held by two 
soldiers in the circle of light. The horse had pressed his ears flat 
against his finely chiseled head and stared nervously at his fallen 
master, and the young lieutenant grinned with appreciation at 
the trembling stallion. 
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“That'll be ours, sir, won’t it?” A note of worry entered the 
old sergeant’s voice. “That will be for us?” 

The officer turned hard eyes on the bearded sergeant. “What’s 
the matter with you? You'd take a Christian’s horse away from 
him in the Steppe?” 

“Well, Excellency, it’s a battle trophy, right?” 

Anxious not to irritate his officer, the sergeant was persistent 
none the less. 

“What they call spoils of war. . .2” 

But a harsh, half-strangled cough came from the fallen man 
just then and they turned towards him. 

“Feed him some liquor, sergeant,” the lieutenant ordered. 
“And loosen his belt.” 

“Aye, sir. Are we to bivouac here, then?” 

“Might as well. See to the horses and get the cook-fires 
going.” 

The soldiers jumped up at once and started setting up the 
bivouac. Some got to work on the fallen man, rubbing his arms 
and loosening his clothing. Others sprang into the deadwood 
tangle of the riverbank, among the hidden caves and gullies at 
the foot of the mound, to hack at dry logs and to gather 


firewood. Still others brought up bearskins and camel robes and 
spread them out for sleeping. 

Meanwhile the young lieutenant turned his back on the gasp- 
ing man who'd been half-choked by the Tartar lariat. He 
loosened his broad embroidered sash and took out his weapons 
and threw himself down on the traveling robe that his men 
spread for him near the fire. The flames lit up his tall, broad- 
shouldered frame and the young, dusky face burned almost 
black by the hot southern winds that swept through the Steppes 
for most of the year, and his thick black beard and mustache 
glinted in the firelight. Seen in that sharp, crackling light, it was 
a harsh, adventurous face, fierce as a Steppe hawk’s and proud as 
the Devil. But there was laughter in the eyes and a lean carefree 
youthfulness to the powerful body, and there was an untroubled 
cheerful confidence about him that went a long way to erase the 
hint of savagery. 

He stretched out on the robes while the soldiers worked. Two 
servant lads set about preparing the supper. Whole sides of 
mutton were spitted across the coals and, next to them, a flock 
of birds and dozens of field hares; wild pigs and deer that the 
horsemen had shot during the day were swiftly ripped out of 
their skins and feathers and thrown over the fire. 

The flames leaped and danced, throwing wide circles of light 
into the wilderness, and then the gasping, half-choked man 
began to revive. His bloodshot eyes sprung open and swept 
carefully across the grim, bearded faces that hovered over him. 
The sergeant propped him up and helped him to his feet. 
Another soldier slipped a slim, long-handled war club into his 
fist and he leaned on it heavily as if on a cane. His face was 
crimson and suffused with blood and the swollen veins bulged 
on his neck and forehead as thick as the plaited rawhide with 
which he’d been bound. 

“Water,” he croaked, and the soldiers handed him a gourd of 
raw spirits. 

He drank long and deep. The fiery liquid spilled down the 
broken corners of his mouth, ran past his mustache that trailed 
downward in the limp Steppe fashion adopted from the Tartars, 
and glittered with reflected firelight in his long black beard. But 
when he tossed the leather flask aside his voice was clear and 
strong. 


“In whose hands am I?” 

The young officer got up. “You’re in the hands of those who 
rescued you,” he said. 

“So it wasn’t you who roped me like an ox?” 

The lieutenant’s proud young face darkened in quick anger. 
“We’re soldiers,” he snapped. “Our business is done with 
sabers, not with ropes. You were pulled down by some bush 
marauders dressed up as Tartars.” 

Then he shrugged and pointed to the row of corpses stretched 
along the slope. 

“They’re all down there, laid’out like dressed mutton. Take a 
look if you’re interested.” 

The stranger glanced quickly at the corpses, sighed and 
turned away. 

“Well, in that case,” he said softly. “Let me rest a little.” 

Two soldiers spread a quilted horse blanket on the bare 
ground and the rescued man lowered himself on it gingerly and 
turned towards the shadows. He sat withdrawn deep into his 
own thoughts and the young lieutenant studied him with inter- 
est. The stranger’s face and bearing caught him by surprise, as 
did his poise and the rich cut and quality of his clothes. He was a 
man somewhere on the threshold of a hard-lived and vigorous 
middle age, not especially tall but with unusually wide shoul- 
ders, a heavily proportioned body, and sharp, watchful features 
that seemed harsh and ruthless in his weathered face. His head 
was large, with a broad bulging forehead. His black eyes slanted 
like a Tartar’s under heavy brows. A long black mustache swept 
past his narrow lips and hung straight down in a stringy line 
combed out at the ends. 

It was a face that seemed at once compelling and repellent, 
stamped with ferocity, daring and authority; it combined the 
pride and dignity of a Hetman with a Tartar’s cunning, the 
young soldier thought. 

The rescued man sat quite still, hunched over his own 
thoughts, and then he rose, and the young lieutenant prepared 
himself for the expected ritual of thanks. None came. Instead, 
the stranger walked abruptly down the slope and began to pace 
back and forth among the corpses, staring intently into each 
dead face. 

“Lout,” the heutenant muttered. 

Meanwhile, the stranger was studying the dead. Each frozen 


face, with teeth bared in terror and the eyes turned upward, 
drew his whole attention. He nodded thoughtfully like a man 
for whom there could be no more mysteries about anything and 
who’d resolved the last of his doubts. Then he turned slowly 
and climbed back to the crest of the mound-shaped hillock, and 
walked to the fire, his hands groping for his sash by instinct as if 
he wished to thrust a hand into it. 

The young lieutenant shot him a disdainful glance out of the 
corners of his eyes and then stared hard into his wide, dark face. 

“A man might think you were looking for old friends among 
those cut-throats,” he said scornfully, and a cold, arrogant note 
slipped into his voice. “Or maybe saying prayers for their 
souls?” 

The stranger’s chilly smile was much like his own. 

“You're wrong about that, young sir,” the man said and 
nodded his large head slowly up and down. “Yet ... not 
entirely. No. I was, indeed, looking for an old acquaintance. 
Those people,”—and his bitter gesture dismissed his slaugh- 
tered captors as if they were offal—“belong to a certain gentle- 
man, a neighbor of mine. They aren’t just common bandits.” 

“Ah... I see that you don’t drink out of the same well with 
this neighbor of yours,” the young man snorted, quoting a local 
saying, while a quick, cruel smile flitted across the stranger’s 
narrow mouth. 

“And there you’re also wrong,” he said abruptly and grunted 
with amusement at something that only he would understand. 

Then, as if he’d suddenly recollected more important busi- 
ness, his voice became both courteous and cajoling. 

“But forgive me, young man, for not thanking you properly 
right away. You’ve saved me from sure death and, I'd guess, not 
a pleasant one. Your courage, sir, made up for my carelessness 
in riding out too far ahead of my people. I hope my gratitude 
can match your brave spirit.” 

Smiling, he thrust his right hand towards the young man 
who, however, was in no hurry to accept it. 

“I'd like to know first who I’m dealing with,” the young 
officer said, still piqued by the other’s earlier lack of manners. 
“Nameless thanks are not much use to me.” 

The stranger laughed. 

“You’re right. I should have started with my name. I’m 
Zenobius Abdank, a landholder in the Kiev Territory, and a 


colonel in the Cossack regiment of Prince Dominic Zaslavski.” 

“And I’m Yan Skshetuski, lieutenant in the armored regiment 
of Prince Yeremi Vishnovyetzki.” 

“You serve under a famous soldier,” the Cossack colonel said 
and nodded with appreciation. “Let me shake your hand to 
show that I’m grateful.” 

This time the young lieutenant didn’t hesitate. While nor- 
mally the soldiers who served in the elite regiments of heavy 
cavalry, the armored Husaria who charged into battle with long, 
curved frames of eagle wings fastened to their shoulders, looked 
down their noses at light-cavalrymen, Cossacks and Dragoons, 
and at contingents of Lithuanian Light Horse and hired foreign 
soldiers, he and the man he’d rescued were meeting in the 
Steppe where such distinctions didn’t make a difference. More- 
over he was dealing with a colonel whose rank was verified at 
once. The soldiers who ran up with Abdank’s sash and saber 
also brought his regimental commander’s bulava—a miniature 
mace with a short ivory handle and a carved round head of 
glazed horn stained to the color of dark cherry-wine and pol- 
ished like a mirror. Such symbols of rank were widely used by 
colonels of Cossacks. And there was something else about the 
rescued man that testified to his authority and status: his rich 
clothes and haughty bearing, along with his well-formed speech 
and somewhat careless manner, suggested that here was a man 
accustomed to high thresholds, a noble used to dealing with the 
great, and not some rag-tag provincial boor like much of the 
rank and file gentry. 

Satisfied about his guest’s credentials, Pan Yan invited him to 
share his soldiers’ meal. The smell of roasting meats and the hiss 
of juices dripping on the coals drifted from the cook-fires, along 
with the crackle of burned hide and the snap of marrow burst- 
ing from the bones, and rich red lights gleamed cheerfully on 
the edges of the copper bowls, and when the serving lads ran up 
with a full goatskin of Moldavian wine, everyone’s tongue 
moved a little easier. 

“To a safe homecoming,” Pan Yan raised a toast. 

“Home?” The rescued man looked up with quick curiosity. 
“So you've been away somewhere? Where did you go?” 

"A long way. To the Crimea.” 

“Carrying ransom, were you?” 

“Not this time. I went to see the Khan.” 


“The Khan, eh? Well now, you keep exalted company, I see. 
And what did you go to see the Khan about?” 

“I carried letters from Prince Yeremi.” 

“Ah! An envoy, were you?” Abdank leaned forward eagerly. 
“And what did the Prince have to say to the Tartar Khan?” 

But at this point the young lieutenant looked at his accidental 
dinner guest out of narrowed eyes. 

“Look, colonel,” he snapped out coldly. “If you want to go 
peering into the dead eyes of cut-throats who roped you like an 
ox, that’s your business and you’re welcome to it. But what the 
Prince wrote to the Khan is neither your business nor mine.” 

Abdank sank back on his robes, his eyes sly and watchful, 
then barked with quick laugher. “Oh, I was just surprised that 
His Highness picked such a young man for an ambassador. But 
I see you’re only young in years.” 

“How’s that?” 

“Young in years but old in experience. Mature in judgment, is 
what I want to say.” 

Still young enough for flattery, the lieutenant smiled with 
satisfaction and lifted his hand proudly to his mustache. But he 
thought that he’d do well to do some questioning of his own; he 
wanted to know more about this mysterious Pan Zenobius 
whose imposing features and drawing room courtesies didn’t 
quite fit the image of a noose thrown around his neck out of 
ambush on a dark Steppe night. 

“And you sir,” he asked. “What are you doing all alone on the 
Omelnitchek?” 

“I didn’t come alone,” Abdank cocked his head as if to listen 
to every word he uttered and guard his tongue against a careless 
slip. “I’ve a few men with me. But I left them a couple of 
furlongs back of me, a piece of carelessness I’m not likely to 
repeat. I’m on my way to Kudak with letters from the Hetman 
to old Pan Grodjitzki who commands the fortress.” 

“So why didn’t you go by water?” the young lieutenant 
questioned. It was all sounding a bit mysterious to him. “It’s 
faster and safer this time of the year.” 

“Such were my orders,” Abdank said and shrugged. 

“Strange orders, colonel, since it was out here on dry land 
that you ran into trouble. You’d have been safe enough on the 
Dnieper boats.” 

“Ah, the Steppe is quiet and peaceful nowadays, there isn’t 


much danger.” Abdank shrugged again and glanced away, dis- 
missing the subject. “I know my way around here well enough. 
And anyway, what happened to me is a private matter, a bit of 
ordinary human jealousy, envy and ill-will. Those can reach out 
for you anywhere.” 

“Who hates you so much, then?” 

“It’s a long story.” The powerful, ringing voice was suddenly 
dark with hatred. “I have a neighbor . . . an evil, unforgiving 
man who burned my properties, robbed me of my possessions, 
killed a son of mine and, as you’ve just seen, hounds me even 
heres ; 

“Why don’t you stop him, then?” The young man’s careless 
voice hardened with contempt. “Don’t you wear a saber?” 

Abdank’s huge, swollen face flamed with sudden bitterness 
and a gloomy light burned darkly in his eyes. 

“Oh yes. I have a saber,” he ground out a curse. “And, so God 
help me from now on, that’s what I’ll use to get some justice 
against my enemies.” 
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The young lieutenant wanted to say something more; he 
opened his mouth and raised a finger to underscore a point that 
he wished to make, when suddenly the Steppe began to echo 
with the hurried pounding of many horses’ hooves. There was a 
swift, urgent splashing among the tall, sodden grasses wet with 
heavy dew, and then a sentry ran up to report new riders coming 
out of the wilderness towards the encampment on the mound. 

“That will be my lot,” Abdank looked up quickly. “I left 
them behind the Tasmina, not expecting any treachery. We were 
tommectiiere,” 

A moment later a troop of horsemen surrounded the hillock. 
The firelight played on the bowed heads of the horses whose 
flared nostrils were snorting with fatigue. The animals had been 
ridden hard and over some distance. The horsemen leaned 
forward in their saddles, shielding their eyes with their hands, 
and peered into the light. 

“Hey people! Hey there! Who are you?” Abdank shouted to 
them. or 

“God’s children,” soft sing-song voices called out from the 
darkness in Ruthenian. 


“They’re mine.” The Cossack colonel nodded. “Come on 
then! Come on up here!” 

The Cossacks leaped out of their saddles and came swiftly 
uphill towards the fire. 

“Ay, how we hurried, Little Father. How we hurried. How is 
it with you, Batko?”’ 

“There was an ambush. Hvedko, the traitor, knew the place 
and waited with some others. They got a noose around me.” 

“The son of a bitch!” Fierce curses crackled out in the chilly 
air. “The plague on him, then! But who’s that little Polack over 
there beside you?” They used the Ruthenian word which carried 
at least as much respect as derision. “What’s the ‘Lah’ doing 
here?” 

The Steppe rovers stared like hungry wolves at Pan Yan and 
his troopers, their wolfish faces black and red in the light of the 
fire. 

“They’re all good men, good soldiers,” Abdank reassured 
them. “By their help and God’s mercy I’m alive and well.” 

“God’s mercy, then!” the Cossacks called out. “God’s will be 
done!” 

They crowded forward then, and massed around the fire, 
rubbing their chilled hands and stamping booted feet on the 
ground to warm them. The night was clear but cold. An acrid 
stench of sweat, tallow grease and tired animals came from the 
men and horses who clustered on the mound, and Pan Yan 
stared curiously at the tall, heavy-shouldered riders and their 
small Steppe mustangs that had all but disappeared behind the 
billows of their own harshly steaming breath. Men and animals 
alike looked in that leaping firelight as if they’d been painted 
with alternating black and crimson stripes. 

There were about forty men who came crowding up the hill 
to stare quietly at the Cossack colonel: rough, hard-eyed men 
armed to the teeth and wrapped in hides and furs. They didn’t 
look at all like the enlisted Cossacks who served for pay in the 
Crown regiments of the Commonwealth commanders or in the 
private armies of the powerful Polish and Ruthenian magnates 
of the borderlands. There was a wild, untamed and challenging 
air about each of them, like that of wolves sniffing at fresh prey, 
and Pan Yan stared at them in surprise. 

None of this, he thought, was quite what it seemed. There 


were too many questions that remained unanswered. Why 
would the Hetman assign such a powerful escort for a mes- 
senger to a friendly fortress? And if the Grand Hetman had, 
indeed, sent this Abdank to Kudak he’d have given him an 
escort of his household troops and not—as was clear at once to 
Skshetuski’s young but war-wise and experienced eyes—from 
among freebooting Zaporohjan Cossacks who seldom enlisted 
with the Colors anyway, having their own army. 

And why order him to go by land from Tchehryn? Between 
that river town and the old fortress on the lower Dnieper—the 
last great bastion of the Commonwealth before the hostile, 
southern wilderness and the permanent Cossack war camp of 
the Sietch—lay a dozen tributary rivers, lakes and cataracts, all 
of them at full flood in that unnaturally mild Winter and all to 
be forded; it was a long and arduous journey full of dangers 
each step of the way, and it began to seem to Pan Yan as if his 
mysterious guest wanted to slip past Kudak unobserved rather 
than go there. 

But it was the man himself who poised the greatest question. 
His Cossacks, who normally treated their various officers with 
the coarse disrespect they showed to everybody else, stared at 
him with such unnatural deference, and treated him with such 
docile humility, as if he were indeed that powerful royal gen- 
eral—or ‘Hetman’ as Crown commanders were known in those 
days—whom he resembled with his authority and bearing. 
Even now, Pan Yan noted with surprise, they were peering at 
him with the dumb, worshipful loyalty and obedience of wolf- 
hounds crouched at their master’s heel. 

This, he decided, had to be some great and famous warlord of 
the Steppes, a legendary knight of immense renown, and that 
was all the more astonishing for the young lieutenant because 
he’d never heard of him anywhere before. He knew the Ukraine 
on both banks of the Dnieper; he knew it because he was a part 
of it, sensitive to all the pulses that beat in its soil and familiar 
with all its legends and its turbulent traditions, but he had never 
heard a single campfire whisper of this or any other Abdank. 

There was, moreover, a strange and rare quality in the man’s 
stormy face, a poorly hidden sense of power pulsing like a 
flame, along with all the tell-tale signs of an iron will and an 
inner strength beyond anything that an ordinary man might 
find in himself: Just such a natural aura of authority lay about 


Prince Yeremi Vishnovyetzki, the almost royal despot of the 
eastern lands, but what that magnate carried in his person as an 
inborn talent, due to his birth and station and office and posi- 
tion, seemed quite astounding in a man whose name meant 
nothing and who rode alone at night in the Steppe. 

Pan Yan thought hard and long. 

It occurred to him that this could be some powerful ‘banita,’ a 
high-born outlaw hounded by the courts, who may have taken 
refuge in the Wild Lands. There were many such. Or he could 
be the chief of some particularly fearsome band of Steppe 
marauders, but that was the least believable possibility. The way 
he spoke, dressed, moved and acted showed qualities impossible 
for a bandit, no matter how renowned. 

Not knowing what to think, the young officer kept a watch- 
ful eye on his unusual guest and on his unnaturally meek fol- 
lowers as well, and in the meantime Abdank called for his horse 
and prepared to leave. 

“Well, my young friend,” he said. “It’s time for me to be on 
my way. Once more, let me thank you for your help. God 
willing, someday I’ll pay you back’‘in kind.” 

“I rescued a stranger in the Steppe,” the young man said 
simply. “I didn’t do anything out of the ordinary to deserve 
your thanks.” 

“Don’t be too modest,” Abdank cautioned. “You may have 
done far more than you know. And now accept this ring.” 

He held out his hand again towards the young soldier but Pan 
Yan aimed another scornful look at him and at the large jewel 
glinting in his fingers and took a step backwards. Abdank 
smiled. He nodded as if he’d expected nothing else. Then his 
voice softened. It became paternal. And then once more he held 
out the ring. 

“Look at it carefully.” His voice was strangely sad. “It’s not 
worth a fortune. But it has other virtues. As a young man 
captured by the Tartars, I got it from a pilgrim to the Holy 
Land. Dust from the tomb of Christ is locked behind this stone. 
No one would need to feel ashamed to take such a gift even if it 
came from the hands of a criminal. You’re still young. You’re a 
soldier. And if even an old man can never tell what might be 
waiting for him from one hour to the next, what about you 
with all those years ahead of you? And with your occupation? 
This ring may help you, my young friend, when Judgment Day 


comes to these Wild Lands again. And I am telling you that such 
a day is coming.” 

Then he was silent, nodding into his own distant thoughts, 
and the stillness seemed so endless and profound in that telling 
moment, that even the darkened Steppe seemed to hold its 
breath like something that was both alive and crouched in 
expectation. And then the wind picked up again, and all the 
horses neighed, and the flames shot up wildly among the hiss- 
ing coals, while from the far canyons shrouded by the darkness 
came the mournful baying of the grey Steppe wolves. 

“Yes. Judgment Day is coming,” Abdank went on heavily as 
if speaking only to himself. “And when it comes. . . God help 
everything that lives.” 

Pan Yan took the ring and held it as if mesmerized, hearing 
this strange man’s even stranger words long after the silence fell 
again. He watched, still wondering about him, as Abdank 
walked slowly to his dappled stallion, as he mounted, and then 
as he sat and stared far into the black Steppe where a soft rain 
had begun to fall. 

“Ride!” the dark, glowering man shouted suddenly to his 
followers. And to Pan Yan he said: “Keep well. We live in such 
times that a man can’t trust even his own brother.” 

“What do you mean by that?” 

“I didn’t tell you who I really am.” 

“So your name’s not Abdank, then?” 

“That’s my clan calling and the name given to my coat of 
arms. You don’t know whom you rescued.” 

“So what’s your family name?” 

“Bohdan Zenobius Hmyelnitzki.” 

Then the man spurred his horse down the slope, rode off the 
hillock and vanished in the darkness. His Cossacks formed up 
behind him and followed like a pack of hounds. Night swal- 
lowed them. The wind brought back stray snatches of the 
plaintive Steppe song that trailed behind them for a time. And 
then their voices dwindled and died away in the harsh swift air 
that swirled up suddenly from the gullies below the mound. 


Chapter Two 


NEXT MORNING Skshetuski led his troop into Tchehryn. They 
rode directly to Prince Yeremi’s house, one of several small 
palaces that this great magnate kept in towns close to his own 
possessions, weary after their long, hard journey from the sea. 
At any other time they would have come by water, riding the 
river barges from the Isthmus of Perekop to Tchehryn, but that 
Winter no galley could make its way upriver through the 
flooded rapids of the lower Dnieper. 

Skshetuski rested for part of the morning, then went to call 
on Pan Zachvilihovski, a former Commonwealth commis- 
sioner for the Ukraine and a famous soldier in his youth. 
Zachvilihovski did not serve the Prince but was his trusted 
confidant and friend. Pan Yan wanted to see if there were any 
new orders for him from the Prince at Lubnie, but the master of 
all the lands beyond the Dnieper had sent no new instructions. If 
the negotiations with the Tartar Khan had gone well, 
Skshetuski was to make his way to Lubnie by easy stages so as 
to spare unnecessary hardships to his men and horses. As for the 
Khan, what the prince demanded was punishment for certain 
Tartar murjahs who’d sent raiding tchambuls into the prince’s 
Transdnieper territories, and whom he’d crushed and scattered 
anyway. The Khan had proved amiably inclined. He promised 
to send a special embassy to Lubnie in April, to give his murjahs 
painful proof of his displeasure with them and, anxious to 
placate the powerful border magnate, sent him a priceless robe 
of black and silver sables and a stallion of extraordinary beauty. 
Pan Yan had much to do with the success of that difficult 
assignment, which was proof in itself of Prince Yeremi’s con- 
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fidence in him, and was quite ready to cool his heels in 
Tchehryn for a while. But Pan Zachvilihovski felt far less 
confident about the times ahead. The old man knew all too well 
what terrifying forces were gathering in his beloved Ukraine. 
His grief and foreboding were difficult to bear. 

They made their way to Dopul’s, the tavern kept by an old 
Valachian in the angle of the town square known as the Bell 
Corners, where the local gentry gathered on market day. They 
got there early but the place was already packed with Tchehryn 
officials, freehold tenants of the powerful Konyetzpolskis 
whose territory this was, independent squires, minor Crown 
and local officeholders, a few manor bailiffs and a scattering of 
high-ranking Cossacks, who sat on benches drawn up to long 
oak tables that were stained almost black with the wine spilled 
on them through the years and rubbed as smooth as glass by 
innumerable elbows. All of them were talking about the great- 
est scandal to shake Tchehryn in years: the escape of 
Hmyelnitzki. 

Pan Yan was immediately curious to hear more about it. 
“Who is this Hmyelnitzki?” 

“Bohdan Hmyelnitzki holds the office of military secretary to 
the Zaporohjan Cossacks,” the old man explained once they 
found seats for themselves in a quiet corner. “He owns a manor 
in Subotov and,”—he added in a lowered, cautious tone—‘“he’s 
a distant kinsman of mine as well.” 

“So he’s a nobleman?” 

“As much as you and I.” 

“A soldier, is he?” 

“It doesn’t pay to say this out loud these days, but that man 
has a Hetman’s head on his shoulders. Few of our leaders in the 
Commonwealth have his military skill and battle experience. 
The Cossacks trail after him like a pack of dogs.” 

“That’s a dangerous influence for one man,” Pan Skshetuski 
said and the old commissioner shrugged sadly and heaved a 
heavy sigh. 

“They'd rather listen to him than to their own elected 
atamans. He has enormous talents and a first-rate mind. But he’s 
also a ruthless, unforgiving man, proud as sin and restless as the 
wind, and when hatred grabs him by the hair he can be terrify- 
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ing. 
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“Why did he have to run from Tchehryn?” 

The old man shrugged again. 

“Ah. . . the usual story. He and the local Sheriff hereabouts, 
Starosta Tchaplinski, have been poisoning each other’s lives for 
years. It’s not the first time this kind of thing has happened, nor 
the last, and there’s nothing startling about it if you know our 
gentry. The story is that he had an eye for Tchaplinski’s wife—a 
worthless, easy woman, any way you take her—but that didn’t 
raise too many eyebrows either because he and she played about 
a bit before she married Tchaplinski. But the real trouble goes 
deeper than that. There’s a lot more behind it than most people 
see. 

“Such as what?” 

“It’s a serious business. What happened is that over in 
Tcherkassy, a day’s ride from here, there lives an old retired 
Cossack colonel named Barabas, a good and faithful son of the 
Commonwealth, who had some letters from the King in 
which—as people tell it—the old King urged the Cossacks to 
stand up to the gentry and demand their rights. You can imag- 
ine what effect such urging would have among the Zaporoh- 
jans. It’d be enough to hurl another bloody rebellion on our 
heads.” 

“That it would,” Skshetuski murmured, nodding. 

“Well, Barabas is a good, decent and peace-loving man and he 
knows his Cossacks. He kept quiet about those letters and hid 
them away, but he didn’t reckon with Hmyelnitzki! That man 
invited him here to Tchehryn for a night of drinking, got him 
soused as a boar and sent some men to Tcherkassy to steal the 
letters from the old man’s house! God only knows what he 
intends to do with those inflammatory papers. And God only 
knows where he’s vanished to.” 

“What a fox!” Pan Yan murmured and shook his head in 
wonder. “What a fool he made out of me last night.” 

“What? You met him, then?” 

“Met him? I cut him off a rope’s end in the Steppe.” 

“For God’s sake!” The old man seized his head with both 
hands and his eyes bulged out. “What are you saying? That just 
can’t be true!” 

“It can and it is,” the young man said quietly. “He told me he 
was a colonel under Prince Dominic Zaslavski, going to Kudak 


with letters from the Hetman. I didn’t believe that part because 
he was traveling overland instead of taking boats. But I certainly 
fell for the rest of it.” 

“That man has the cunning of Ulysses,” the old man mut- 
tered. “But where did this happen?” 

“On the Omelnitchek, across the Dnieper on the Tartar side. 
It looks like he was heading for the Sietch.” 

“Yes, he’d want to slip past Kudak so that’s the way he'd go. 
Ah, now everything is clear! Did he have many men with him?” 

“About forty. But they came too late. If it hadn’t been for my 
own men, your Starosta’s hangmen would’ve had him dan- 
gling.” 

“Wait now,” the old man interrupted. “Wait a minute. What’s 
this about the Starosta? What’s that about his men?” 

“That’s what Hmyelnitzki called the men who ambushed 
him.” 

“But how would Tchaplinski know where to look for him 
when everyone else in town is still scratching his head?” 

“I couldn’t say. Hmyelnitzki said something about somebody 
named Hvedko, does that ring any bells? Besides, he could’ve 
been lying about all his troubles with Tchaplinski to make his 
own cause sound a little stronger, couldn't he?” 

“That I don’t believe. But do you know that there are arrest 
warrants issued against that man by the Grand Hetman him- 
self? He’s to be caught and held for trial at all cost! My God, 
man, you could be charged as an accessory!” 
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But before the young lieutenant could think of an answer, the 
outer doors crashed open and a florid, violent-looking man 
strode into the tavern. 

He slammed the door behind him, opened it and slammed it 
again to draw everyone’s attention to himself, yelled out a 
greeting to the drinking gentry, and some reluctant voices rose 
in reply here and there. This was Tchaplinski, the Tchehryn 
Starosta, a servant and confidant of the Konyetzpolskis. Aged 
about forty at this time, he was a quarrelsome little man with 
large, protruding eyes that looked like ripe black plums ready to 
pop out of his choleric face. He had no friends in the town and 
many enemies because he was a crude, foul-tempered, grasping 
braggart and a petty tyrant whose persecutions of less influen- 
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tial people had few if any limits. But since the long reach of the 
Konyetzpolskis was even more to be feared than Tchaplinski’s 
temper, some people thought it wise to be polite to him. 


Pan Zachvilihovski called out to him and waved him over to 
their table. “Well,” he asked, troubled but also wanting to 
needle the strutting little despot. “Is there anything new about 
Hmyelnitzki?’” 

“He hangs, dear brothers!” The Starosta laughed. “He hangs 
as surely as my name’s Tchaplinski! And if he’s not already 
feeding the crows somewhere he'll be doing it soon enough! Just 
let me get my hands on him now that the Hetman has issued his 
warrants!” 

So saying, the protege of the Konyetzpolskis pounded the 
table with his fist. Some wine spilled out of the pewter goblets 
and splashed on the oak boards. 

“Don't spill the wine,” Pan Yan asked him calmly. 

But Pan Zachvilihovski wasn’t done with the crowing noble. 
“How do you know you'll catch him? Nobody knows where 
he’s vanished to.” 

“Nobody, eh?” Pleased with himself, the self-important noble 
shouted, struck a pose, and glared about the room where every- 
one was listening. “I know, as my name’s Tchaplinski! And how 
do I know? Well, you’ve heard of Hvedko, haven’t you? 
Hvedko serves Hmyelnitzki but he serves me too! He'll be 
Hmyelnitzki’s Judas! He knows everything that man’s up to and 
he left Tchehryn ahead of Hmyelnitzki, knowing where to set a 
trap for that piece of carrion! Ha! What the devil! We’ll have him 
dangling in no time!” 

So saying, Tchaplinski brayed again and struck the table once 
more with his fist, spilling some more wine. 

“Don’t spill the wine,” Pan Yan said evenly. 

Tchaplinski’s amber face flushed an angry crimson. He 
swung his bulging eyes at the young officer, ready to pick a 
quarrel, but the sight of the Vishnovyetzki uniform calmed him 
down a little. While the House of the Konyetzpolskis was none 
too friendly with the prince at Lubnie at this time, that fortress 
city lay too close to Tchehryn for anyone to risk offending him. 
Moreover, everyone in the Ukraine knew how carefully Prince 
Yeremi picked his men; it would be worth anybody’s while to 
think twice before starting up a ruckus with an officer of the 
Vishnovyetzkis. 


“So you think Hvedko will bring Hmyelnitzki to you?” the 
old man went on. 

“He will, I tell you! He will! As my name’s Tchaplinski!” 

“And I tell you he won’t. Hmyelnitzki is free. He got out of 
your trap and he’s riding for the Sietch at this very moment! 
That’s something the Grand Hetman ought to know at once 
because there’s no fooling with that dreadful man, as you should 
remember.” 

“What? What? But how could that happen?” 

“Did you ever hear about counting chickens before they are 
hatched?” Worried as he was about Hmyelnitzki’s successful 
escape to the Zaporohjans, the old commissioner couldn't help 
seizing on one more chance to deflate Tchaplinski. “To put it 
bluntly, my dear Starosta, your would-be victim has sharper 
wits than you, a harder hand, and his luck’s a lot better too, even 
though he doesn’t bellow as loud as you do. And if you don’t 
believe me, ask this officer who saw Hmyelnitzki safe and 
sound in the Steppe last night.” 

Tchaplinski seized his head in both hands, just as the old man 
had done only moments earlier. “That just can’t be!” he howled. 
“It can’t be!” 

“Moreover,” the old commissioner continued without mercy, 
“it was this young man who pulled him out of the clutches of 
your hired ruffians, slaughtered them like sheep, and sent him 
on his way. He didn’t know about the Hetman’s warrants since 
he’d been away on an embassy to the Khan. When he saw a lone 
man ambushed by a gang of cut-throats he did what any one of 
us would have done, so he can’t be blamed. I tell you this only 
as a warning in case Hmyelnitzki pays you a little visit with his 
Zaporohjans. I’ve a feeling you wouldn’t like it much.” 

But this was too much for the enraged Starosta. He threw all 
caution to the winds and leaped to his feet as if the tail of his 
coat had suddenly caught fire. His face ballooned. His mouth 
gaped and closed and opened again but no words emerged. 
Rage shook him, his face turned purple, and his bulging eyes 
looked as if they were about to fly out of his head. Up on his 
feet and swaying like a drunken man, he glared at Skshetuski, 
unable to spit out more than broken, disconnected phrases. 

; “What! Despite the warrants . . .! Despite the Hetman’s or- 
Cisse 


The young lieutenant sat as quietly as if none of this splutter- 
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ing and shouting had anything to do with him. He rested his 
elbows on the table, his chin on his fists, peering up at the 
raging man with that deceptive calmness with which a hawk 
studies a hopping sparrow. But when Tchaplinski went on 
screaming and howling in his fury, Pan Yan finally stirred and 
uttered a heavy sigh. 

“Will you stop all this noise?” he asked reasonably. “You’ve 
clamped yourself to me like a tick to a dog’s tail. Let it be, go 
away, and stop all that shouting.” 

But the enraged little braggart was now beyond all ability to 


reason. “I'll. . . have you thrown in gaol!” he howled. “Like a 
common felon! I'll... have you up on charges ... in the 
stocks! What! Despite the warrants . . .! I’ll have my Cossacks 


drag you by the heels!” 

His yelling drowned out all other conversations in the room, 
and the drinking gentry craned their necks across each other’s 
shoulders, anxious not to miss a word of what was going on. 
There was nothing new about Tchaplinski’s shouting; everyone 
was accustomed to his brawls and bluster. But this time he was 
challenging old Zachvilihovski of whom he’d always been se- 
cretly afraid and he had picked a quarrel with an officer of the 
Vishnovyetzkis. 

“Will you shut down all this bellowing and leave us in peace?” 
Zachvilihovski asked. “This young man is my guest.” 

(lee you .. . to gaol- 22)" Tehaplinski choked and 
splattered. On a chain... .!” 

But now Skshetuski had about as much as he could take of 
the yells and insults. 

He sighed again. 

He rose to his feet. 

He didn’t draw his heavy military saber but reached down 
and grasped it halfway down the scabbard and jerked it up so 
that the iron hilt and cross-piece lay right under the Starosta’s 
nose. 

“Take a whiff of that,” he said dangerously. 

“Murder! Assassin! Cut him down!” Tchaplinski howled and 
clutched at his own saber, but before he could haul the weapon 
out of its ornamental sheath, the young lieutenant twisted him 
around, grasped him by the neck and the seat of his breeches, 
lifted him overhead and carried him to the door while he gasped 
and leaped about like a netted carp. 


“Room for the buck, gentlemen,” the young man called out. 
“Make room for the buck! Watch out for his horns!” 

He hit the door open with Tchaplinski’s body and tossed him 
out into the street. Then he walked back to the corner table 
where -he’d started from and sat down quietly beside 
Zachvilihovsk1. 

A long, hushed stillness settled on the room. The drinking 
gentry put down their mugs and cups and stared in disbelief first 
at each other, then at Pan Yan, and then at the broken door that 
hung askew on one of its hinges. Then eyes began to bulge all 
around the room, and mouths fell open in astonishment. No 
one seemed able to believe what they had just seen. No one had 
ever treated Tchaplinski in that fashion. And then their broad, 
silk sashes started to jump and quiver, and the flushed faces 
reddened even deeper and the great bellies shook, and they 
began to laugh. The laughter grew and spread and became a 
helpless, uncontrollable roar that boomed against the ceiling, 
and cries of “Long live the Vishnovyetzki men!” echoed through 
the tavern. Only a small group of Tchaplinski’s cronies kept 
quiet at their tables and peered at the lieutenant with cold, 
gloomy eyes. 
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Old Pan Zachvilihovski laughed and laughed until tears were 
flowing down his weathered face. 

“Ah, that Tchaplinski. . .” 

“A mongrel dog!” a hoarse new voice bellowed from the 
crowd and a fat, bald knight came up to their table. One of his 
eyes was glazed over with the white film of blindness, and 
naked bone shined like yellow ivory through a round hole, the 
size of an imperial thaler, that gaped in his forehead. 

“A yowling whelp, I say! Allow me, sir,” he went on, bowing 
to Skshetuski. “My compliments to you. Iam Yan Zagloba! My 
family crest is known as ‘In-the-forehead,’ which anyone can tell 
by looking at this proof of martyrdom I wear. A bandit’s bullet 
did that to me while I was on a pilgrimage to the Holy Land to 
make amends for the sins of my hot-blooded youth.” 

“Come now, Zagloba,” chided Zachvilihovski. “You’ve told 
me that you had that hole knocked out with a beer mug in 
Radom.” 


“A bandit’s bullet, as I live! That Radom business was some- 
thing altogether different.” 
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“Well,” the old man said, laughing. “You may have had a 
stray thought about a pilgrimage but it’s certain you never went 
on one. 

“True, true.” The fat noble nodded and went on as naturally 
and smoothly as if no one had challenged the truth of his story. 
“But that was only because I’d already earned my martyrdom 
among the Turks where the Sultan allowed himself certain gross 
indignities against me. Call me a prince of mongrels if I’m 
lying! To your good health, lieutenant!” 

Meanwhile a crowd of others had followed Zagloba to 
Skshetuski’s table, to shake his hand and clink their copper 
mugs against his. Tchaplinski was so universally detested that, 
as the gentry said, it was a joy to see him brought down so low. 
It was, perhaps a sign of those stormy and impatient times, hard 
to imagine in a later telling, that all the turbulent gentry of the 
region sided with Hmyelnitzki in his quarrels with the 
Tchehryn Starosta. Besides, everyone knew that the King in 
Warsaw thought well of him and valued his advice. As for his 
wrangling and feuding with the detested Sheriff no one at- 
tached any more importance to it than they would to any of the 
thousands of similar petty hatreds, jealousies, brawls and squab- 
bles that were as common in all the eastern territories as thistles 
in the fields. 

And so the laughing gentry marched to Pan Yan’s table with 
their cups and goblets and the wine flowed by the cask and 
flagon. The laughter boomed in the hot, crowded room as 
sweating, beaded foreheads gleamed and began to steam, and 
no one could foresee in all this blustering, buffoonery and 
shouting, and in the carefree clatter of the drinking cups, the 
terrible years that were on their way, already gathering like a 
storm cloud in the Wild Lands. 

Pan Zagloba, who was always ready to outdrink and out- 
shout the entire Commonwealth if he wasn’t paying for his own 
refreshment, proved to be the thirstiest and the loudest of them 
all. 

“Gentlemen!” he bellowed until the windows rang. “I’ve sent 
a summons to the Sultan! I’m taking him to court for his crimes 
against me while I was in his hands at Galata!” 

“What’s that? A summons?” 

“As I live and breathe!” 

“More lies! You'll fray your mouth with them!” 

“What? You don’t believe me?” Pleased to be the center of 


attention, the fat knight turned to Latin which the gentry used 
as the language of law and erudition. “Listen then: ‘Quator 
articuli judicii castrensis: stuprum, incendium, latrocinium et vis ar- 
mata aedibus illata.’ And isn’t what the Sultan did to me a clear 
case of .vis armata? I'll sue his last minaret out of him!” 

This brought another howl of laughter from everyone 
around. 

“Oh ... that’s enough, enough!” the reeling nobles cried 
through their helpless tears. 

“And I’ll win the case!” Pan Zagloba bellowed. “And he’ll be 
posted an outlaw, stripped of his name and substance! And then 
we'll go to war with him with a clear conscience!” 

“To your good health!” the gentry cried and drank. 

Heads, hands and broad shoulders quivered. Bellies shook 
with laughter. Tears went on flowing down the fierce, mus- 
tached faces, and still more wine splashed into brass and copper, 
and the clash and rattle of the drinking cups sounded like a 
battle. 
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Skshetuski laughed no less than the others, especially since 
his own eyes were starting to slip out of focus, while the fat 
noble harangued them, boasted, threatened invisible enemies 
and appealed for justice: much like a gobbling woodcock en- 
chanted by the sound of his own voice. But then a new figure 
appeared at Zagloba’s side, a gentle hand tugged at his sleeve, 
and a soft, sing-song Lithuanian voice asked for an introduction 
to the young lieutenant. 

“Certainly! This is Pan Povsinoga,” the fat knight boomed 
out, making a joke out of the other’s name since ‘Povsinoga’ 
meant a lazy lay-about, unworthy of notice. 

“Podbipyenta,” corrected the other. 

“It makes no difference! His armorial bearings are known as 
‘Skirtlifter\’ ” 

“Cowlsnatcher,” the newcomer corrected. 

“It makes no difference! He comes from some place called 
Psyekishki, which in a more civilized language, like our own, 
means “Guts of a Dog!’” 

“Myshykishki,” corrected the other while everyone howled 
at Zagloba’s exploitation of this play on words since, in transla- 
tion, the odd Lithuanian name of the new arrival’s hometown 
properties made reference to the intestinal track of mice. 


“And that’s even less of a difference, if you need one!” 
Zagloba rolled his eyes in mock disgust. “I don’t know which 
set of animal guts I’d less like to live in. In the first place it’s hard 
to stay put for any length of time in either one of them and, in 
the second place, the exits aren’t exactly scenic. But I’ve been 
drinking this man’s wine for a solid week and I can testify that 
his purse is as heavy as that monstrous sword he’s got stuck 
behind his belt, and the sword is as heavy, and possibly as dull, 
as his wits! Anyway, if I’ve ever had my drinking bills paid by a 
greater freak I’ll let you all call me as big a fool as the man who’s 
been taking care of my thirst.” 

“That's gratitude for you!” roared the laughing gentry. 

But the Lithuanian took no offense. He only closed his eyes, 
shook his head and smiled his helpless smile. “Ah, what a 
terrible man this is,” he murmured. “It’s a shame to listen. . .” 

But Pan Yan stared in open wonder at this new arrival who, 
indeed, deserved to be called something of a freak. So tall that 
his head brushed against the ceiling, he was cadaverously thin, 
and his gaunt body made him seem even taller than he was. 
Huge shoulders and a thickly corded neck suggested great 
strength but, for the rest, he seemed to consist of little more 
than leathery skin stretched over meatless bones. His sunken 
belly had fallen so deep under his bulging ribcage that he looked 
like the corpse of a man who had been starved to death and left 
to dry out under a desert sun. Tight-sleeved, form-fitting 
clothes and a pair of thigh-high Swedish boots added to the 
impression of height and emaciation, but if he ever suffered any 
hunger pangs it was clearly by choice rather than necessity. A 
wide, well-stuffed elkskin belt dangled on his hips for lack of 
firmer anchorage further up his body and an enormous sword 
protruded from behind this costly leatherwork. Broad as a 
man’s hand, the blade was so long that its iron grip was partly 
hidden in the giant’s armpit. Not in two hundred years had such 
a weapon been in common use; it was one of those huge two- 
handed swords, almost two yards long, which the Teutonic 
Knights had brought into Prussia, a murderous tool made in- 
famous in history by the armored monks of the Germanic 
Order. 

But if the frightful weapon caused alarm, its owner's gentle 
face calmed even the most nervous dispositions. Caved in and 
hollow-eyed around its high cheekbones, it was festooned with 
great drooping eyebrows and a foot-long moustache, as soft and 


pale as cotton before spinning, that dangled all the way down to 
his chest. Comical in its trusting, childlike innocence, it was the 
face of a man who couldn’t hurt a fly; the downswept bushy 
eyebrows and the dangling moustache gave him a mournful air 
but in that face this seemed no more than a caricature of sadness. 
At first glance he seemed to be a man who went through life 
like a dry leaf propelled by every wind, and driven by events 
which always surprised him, but Pan Yan liked him at once 
none the less. There was such transparent honesty in that un- 
usual face, such infinite patience, kindness and good humor, that 
they’d melt the stone heart of a caryatid, the young lieutenant 
thought. 

“And are you really with Prince Yeremi, sir?” this gentle 
apparition asked in its lilting accent. 

“Yes Iam.” 

The Lithuanian pressed his palms together and raised his eyes 
to the ceiling as if he were praying. “Ah, what a warrior! What a 
knight! What a great commander!” 

Proud of his master, Pan Yan was pleased to hear him praised 
in public. “Our Commonwealth could use many like him.” 

“That it would! But tell me . . . do you think someone like 
me could enlist with him? Do you think there’s a chance of 
that?” 

“I think he’d be glad to have you,” Pan Skshetuski said. 

But here Zagloba butted in again. 

“He'd be delighted! That would give him two roasting-spits 
for his kitchen. He’d turn you into one and that mile of iron 
you've got in your armpit into another! Or he might make an 
executioner out of you, or use you for a gibbet on which to 
hang horsethieves, or he could lay you out like a yardstick to cut 
cloth for blankets! ‘T fui!’ What the devil! Aren’t you ashamed, 
as both a Christian and a human being, to be as long as a serpent 
or a heathen’s spear?” 

But the tall knight didn’t take offense. He merely stuck his 
fingers in his ears and smiled his patient smile. 

“Ah, it’s a shame to listen. . .” 

Skshetuski laughed, then asked the Lithuanian to introduce 
himself again. “You did it once, I know, but Pan Zagloba 
harassed you so much that I couldn’t make out a word of it.” 

“I'm Podbipyenta,” said the gentle knight. 

“Povsinoga!” Zagloba shouted as before. 


“From Myshykishki.. .” 

“The village of ‘Dog’s Guts’! His calling is Skirtlifter!” 

“Cowlsnatcher,” corrected the tall knight. 

“All heathen names. One’s worse than the other.” 

‘And how long have you been traveling?” Skshetuski was 
intrigued by everything connected with the gentle giant. 

“Ah, I’ve been in Tchehryn for two Sundays now. Pan 
Zachvilihovski told me you’d be passing through. And so I 
waited, hoping I could ask you to speak for me to Prince Yeremi 

. and maybe go to Lubnie.” 

Dim light ran along the blade of the Lithuanian’s sword 
which made the gaunt giant’s shank look as if it were sheathed 
in steel and Skshetuski stared at it with interest. 

“A dreadful looking weapon” he said. “Why do you carry 
such a thing?” 

“It’s an old battle trophy. It’s been in my family for two 
hundred years,” the giant said softly. “I wear it to honor an 
ancestor and, if God wills it, to fulfill a vow.” 

“Looks heavy. It must be for two hands?” 

“Could be for two. Could be for one. . 

“Could I try it, then?” 

The Lithuanian drew the huge blade and handed it over but 
Pan Yan's hand dropped at once under its great weight. He put 
all his strength into the effort to lift the massive weapon, and 
felt the blood mounting to his head and the veins swelling on his 
neck as he heaved and strained. The sword rose slowly, an inch 
at a time. He managed at last to raise it overhead and hold it 
with one hand, but that was all; to cut, thrust or parry, or to 
wheel it about his shoulders, was out of the question. Redfaced 
and gasping, he asked if any other man among the watching 
gentry could strike a clean blow. 

“We've tried! We’ve all tried!” several voices called. “Only the 
old commissioner can get it off the ground but even he can’t do 
anything with it.” 

“A monstrous weapon,” Skshetuski agreed and returned the 
sword to the Lithuanian who caught it up as lightly as if it were 
a reed, cut, parried, thrust and twirled it like a fencing foil until 
the air whirred in the silent room and a cold wind fanned the 
faces of the watching men. 

“The devil take you,” cried the young lieutenant. “You're as 
good as wearing the Prince’s uniform right now!” 
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“God grant it,” the Lithuanian sighed. “At least my sword 
won’t rust in his service.” 

“But your wits will,” Zagloba put in quickly. “Since you 
can’t make them fly like that piece of iron.” 
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Then Pan Zachvilihovski rose and took his leave of the cele- 
brating gentry. Both he and Skshetuski were halfway to the 
door when it creaked open, and a bowed old man, gnarled as an 
ancient tree stump and white as a dove, came into the tavern and 
raised both his arms towards Zachvilihovski with a childlike 
smile. 

“I’ve looked for you everywhere,” he murmured. “Could we 
talk somewhere?” 

“Of course,” Zachvilihovski said. “Come with us to my 
rooms. There’s so much smoke and hot air in here that you can’t 
see your hand in front of your face.” 

Introduced, the old man proved to be Barabas, the old com- 
mander of the Tcherkassy Cossacks, whom age had hollowed 
out like one of those great white forest oaks that stand and wait 
for the next wind to come and throw them to the ground. In 
times past great storms had broken over them, Pan Yan 
thought, watching the proud old man, but their days were 
done. 

Out in the street, Barabas asked at once if there was any news 
about Hmyelnitzki but for some time Zachvilihovski couldn’t 
answer him. They were engulfed by crowds. The whole town 
seemed filled to overflowing as they pushed their way through 
the jostling mass. Moreover, the huge cattle herds driven to the 
camps of the Grand Hetman’s army at Korsun were passing 
through Tchehryn that day, so that the narrow streets were 
jammed with savage herdsmen and drovers who looked even 
wilder than the beasts they herded, while less alarming people 
took shelter behind shuttered windows and barred doors. 

When they reached some clear space, Zachvilihovski nodded 
to Barabas. “He’s gone to the Sietch. This officer met him in the 
Steppe last night.” 

“Ah, so he didn’t take the Dnieper boats,” the old Cossack 
groaned in a despairing tone. “I sent word to Kudak to warn 
them about him . . .. But if he’s in the Steppe, then that’s all for 
nothing . . .” And the old Cossack colonel grasped his head 


and muttered in a breaking voice: “Chryste, have mercy. Have 
Igercy: ..” 

“Is it those letters that worry you so much?” 

“You know what they are! You know what will happen if 
they’re read out to the Zaporohjans! God help us if the King 
doesn’t call us all together this year and lead us against the 
Turks.” 

“Then you expect rebellion?” 

“Expect it?” The old man’s reddened eyes were sunk deep in 
grief. “I already see it. Hmyelnitzki can do more than all the 
other rebels even dreamed about.” 

“But who’ll follow hime” 


“Who? All of the Zaporohjans ... the Nijh and the Si- 
etch . . . the runaway peasants, serfs. . . the enlisted Cossacks, 
those wild restless masses that fret on the land... And,”—he 


pointed a trembling hand at the vast, dark crowds that choked 
the street around them—”and all of this too!” 

It seemed at first as if the old Cossack was talking about the 
bellowing mass of lean, grey cattle which filled the town square 
and its thoroughfares from one side to the other. They were 
wild, red-eyed beasts: scarred and murderous, with long, 
swinging horns. Running beside them was a howling mob of 
half-wild tchabany, the Steppe herdsmen who spent their whole 
lives in the wilderness. They were nightmare figures in tangled 
sheepskins torn open to the waist, more wolflike than the 
animals themselves. Men without need for faith or con- 
sciousness of law, Pan Yan thought. Wild creatures that lived 
without any human instincts other than primitive survival. 
Their naked chests, indifferent to the seasons, were scorched 
black by Steppe winds, stained by the smoke of a thousand 
campfires, and glistening with tallow grease that they smeared 
all over themselves to keep off the horseflies. Each of them 
carried either a horn-bow and a Tartar arrow-case slung across 
his back, a butcher knife and firelock, a Turkish scimitar, a rusty 
saber, a scythe with the great curved blade set with its point 
upward like a spear, or a long pole with the gaping jawbone of a 
horse nailed to its top. Among them moved the slant-eyed 
Cossacks of the Lower Nijh, no less menacing and much better 
armed, who were hauling their bales of smoked fish and game 
and slabs of cured mutton to the Hetman’s army. 

It was market day and Tchehryn had filled up with harsh, 


bearded figures which brought barrels of wild honey from the 
forest clearings; lone settlers who lived hidden from the world 
in the ghostly canyons and ravines beyond the Tchertomelik— 
that dark, rocky stream that people called ‘The Devil’s 
Gristmill’—and strange snarling creatures who could no longer 
speak a recognizable language and who had long lost any sim- 
ilarity to other human beings. 

There were pitchmakers from beyond the dark borders of 
civilization; and silent, bearlike creatures bent under loads of 
wild bees’ wax, tallow and coarse grey salt; and dour peasants 
driving remount horses. Then came long sullen waves of en- 
listed Cossacks trooping to the army; Belgorod Tartars with 
flickering, hungry eyes and teeth that gleamed like the fangs of 
wolves at the sight of trade-goods that the Tchehryn merchants 
hastily locked away; and every other kind of rootless rabble, 
accustomed to bloodshed and quite indifferent to the thought of 
dying, who were ready to become marauders, pillagers, mur- 
derers and looters at the first sign of war. They were, Pan Yan 
thought, like a gathering of vultures waiting for spilled blood. 

“Uh-ha!” they howled and hooted. “Uh-ha!” 

Vodka splashed out of open barrels in which dancing Cos- 
sacks dipped their steaming heads and other nightmare shapes 
reeled about in alcoholic frenzy. Huge bonfires burned in the 
streets and in the town square where whole carcasses roasted on 
the spits, and flaming casks of pitch cast a lurid glow on the 
shuttered windows. The scarlet shadows of reflected fires that 
leaped about along the tiled rooftops made it seem as if the town 
was already burning. Nothing seemed human in that savage 
mass, wild as a storm at sea. Its sound was crazed laughter, the 
bellowing of slaughtered animals, and wild howls and brays 
that would have been more natural if they’d come from wolves. 
In all that frightful chaos, shrill Tartar whistles piped a hellish 
music while blind men, the wandering soothsayers of the 
Ukraine, kept time for mournful Cossack ditties with their 
lyres, fiddles and rattles made out of hollow bones. 
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One glance at this scene was enough to tell that a single 
inflammatory spark thrown on this powder keg would turn the 
Ukraine into a funeral pyre and let loose a holocaust of murder 
such as the country had never seen before. 


And behind these mobs stood the armed, regimented broth- 
erhoods of freebooting Cossacks who lived along the Nijh, and 
all of the Zaporohjan Sietch which had been beaten down only 
recently into an uneasy, muttering submission. The terrible 
Cossack risings were crushed one after another but the embers 
of revolt were always ready to flare up again. Hating restraint 
and the landed gentry which, more than any punishment for 
their bloody risings, stripped them of their ancient Cossack 
privileges, the armed freebooters of the Steppe needed only a 
single, charismatic leader who could articulate and express their 
longings and whom they could follow. 

What did these people want? Young as he was, Skshetuski 
understood why the Cossacks dreamed of the gentry’s priv- 
ileges, guaranteed to everyone who had the right to bear arms, 
and to own property in exchange for military service, by the 
Articles of the Union which had turned the Polish Kingdom 
and the Grand Duchy of Lithuania into a united Republic of the 
Gentry. 

But the eastern gentry of the Commonwealth, the native 
Ruthenians right along with the Poles and the Lithuanians, 
looked at the Cossacks as little more than truculent, jumped-up 
serfs, useful in war but peasants none the less, while the real 
landless peasantry of the Ukraine were no less bitter and impa- 
tient than the rebellious Cossacks. Elsewhere in the world, they 
might have been docile and resigned to their hopeless lives; here 
all they had to do was glance beyond the Tchertomelik to see no 
masters, no indentured labor, and to smell heaps of loot. ‘They'd 
beat their scythes into spears and their hoes into battleaxes at the 
first sign of the gentry’s weakness. 

Knowing all this, and feeling it around him all the more 
because he loved his Ukraine like a devoted son, the old com- 
missioner didn’t have much to say as Pan Yan and Barabas 
followed him to his home. Dark thoughts tormented him, and 
Pan Yan knew better than to interrupt them. As an old Rusin of 
the Eastern Lands, as much a Ruthenian as almost everybody 
else in those territories including Prince Yeremi, the old com- 
missioner remembered the bloody times of Nalevayko, Loboda 
and Kremski who had roused the Cossacks and then died, 
impaled, among the slaughtered thousands they had led. He 
knew the horror of the Ukraine in a fratricidal war. He also 
knew that where the others failed, being little more than mur- 


derous, infuriated serfs driven beyond endurance, Hmyelnitzki 
could succeed. That gloomy, restless genius of the Steppes was 
worth a hundred Nalevaykos and Lobodas, especially if he came 
to these seething masses with royal letters that urged them to 
resist the gentry. 
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The two old soldiers and Pan Yan walked in worried silence 
to Zachvilihovski’s simple quarters at the edge of town. But 
once there, with a demijohn of aged mead on the table, the old 
commissioner’s natural optimism returned. 

“Well,” he said. “It could all blow over, there’s still a little 
time. If, as it’s rumored, the King will go to war with the Sultan 
in the Spring, then all this anger could turn against the Turks. 
Whatever happens here it won’t be tomorrow, so let’s see what 
we can do about it. Old friend,” —and here he nodded gently at 
the Cossack colonel—” why don’t you go to the Sietch and try to 
dampen all those fires for a while? The Cossacks respect you. 
You could do something to counteract Hmyelnitzki’s influence 
among them.” 

But the snowy-haired old man only shook his head. His voice 
was bleak and dark with resignation. 

“Influence? Respect? Ill just say this much: at the first rumor 
that Hmyelnitzki had gone to the Sietch half my Tcherkassy 
men deserted me last night. What can I say to the Cossacks any 
more? I’m an old man. My times are long over. It makes more 
sense for me to think about the grave than about horsetail 
standards and bulavas.” 

Zachvilihovski nodded. He wouldn’t press the old man who, 
he knew, could no longer control anyone. But, he thought 
bitterly, it was with just such men that the Warsaw statesmen 
tried to rule the Cossacks whom, in turn, they used as a check 
against their own ungovernable gentry. 

“Well,” he said. “Pll go to Korsun. I’ll tell the Grand Hetman 
what is happening here and beg him to move a few regular 
regiments a little closer to us. I don’t know if it’ll do much 
good, our proud Pan Mikolai Pototzki doesn’t take kindly to 
anyone's advice, but it’s worth a try. You, colonel, do your best 
to restrain our own local Cossacks. And you, lieutenant, warn 
Prince Yeremi to keep his eyes on the Sietch. Oh yes, I know, the 
Sietch is empty at this time of the year and the ‘Sitchovtzy’ have 


scattered after fish and game. A lot of water will go down the 
Dnieper before they gather together again from their winter 
quarters in the villages. But the Prince’s name has a terrifying 
sound in the Zaporohje. When they find out that he’s watching 
them they might quieten down.” 

“I can leave for Lubnie anytime,” Skshetuski said. 

“Good. The sooner the better.” Then, without looking at old 
Barabas, the commissioner said: “And you, colonel, send a fast 
word to Pan Konyetzpolski and Prince Dominic. . .” 

But the old Cossack was nodding in his sleep with his head 
dangling on his chest and his hands cradled on his belly. After a 
while he began to snore. 

“Look now,” Zachvilihovski murmured. “It’s such hands as 
these that are supposed to hold back an ocean of fire. Our 
statesmen in Warsaw trusted Hmyelnitzki too.” 

“Why would they need to?” the young soldier asked. “The 
Cossacks make good fighting men but we have plenty of our 


own.” 
“You were at Dopul’s with me,” Zachvilihovski said in expla- 


nation. “You know about our gentry, what they’re like. We are 
both the glory and despair of the Conimonwealth, my friend. 
All those bickerings and quarrels, those endless petty diets and 
convocations, parliaments and squabbles . . . Yes, we elect our 
monarchs. They rule through the Diet. We make royal abso- 
lutism impossible in this land but we also make it impossible to 
govern the country. Think of our ‘golden freedoms’ and liberum 
veto with which any one of eight hundred thousand mien hike 
Tchaplinski, Zagloba and even Hmyelnitzki can kill any mea- 
sure proposed in the Diet just by saying ‘No!’ Strong rule in 
Warsaw is seen by such people as a greater threat to their rights 
and privileges than any rebellion. And the royal ministers see 
the Cossacks as a counter force with which to balance the power 
of the gentry.” 

Thoughtful and silent for a moment, he roused himself as if 
from a dream and went on: “Who is right and who's wrong? 
And is this the time to ask about such things? Each of us must 
make his own decisions according to his conscience and yours 
will do as well for you as anything I might say.” 

Shaken, Pan Yan agreed. Barabas snored on. Through his 
half-open lips came a groaning whisper: “Spasi, Chryste.. . 
mercy . . . Have mercy, Christ . . . have mercy .. .” 
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Night came soon after and it was time for the young man to 
leave. He needed sleep. He was depressed and worried. The sky 
above Tchehryn glowed scarlet from the open fires as if the 
whole town was in flames and dying after pillage; an omen or a 
vision of the future, Pan Yan thought, call it what you will. The 
sounds of savage celebrations sharpened as the night grew 
darker. The tchaban mobs howled their mournful ditties, drunk 
‘Zaporohjans leaped among the barrels, tearing the night apart 
with wild pistol shots and ragged musket fire and hurling their 
caps into the lurid sky, and sprawled-out bodies—some drunk 
and some dead—littered the cobblestones. 

Skshetuski felt exhausted and unwell. Not even his normally 
cheerful and lighthearted spirits could come to his aid; even the 
natural ebullience of his youth was useless against the dark and 
threatening thoughts that settled on him like a flock of ravens. 
He forced his way through the mobs by using his sheathed saber 
like a cudgel and thought: ‘That’s what it’ll look like. That’s how 
it’ll sound. This is the face and voice of the rebellion.” 

He thought that he could see menacing glances, full of savage 
hatred, caught out of the corners of his eyes. He thought he 
heard half-stifled, muttered curses as he passed the crowds, and 
in his ears rang the hopeless, helpless “Spasi, Chryste . . . spasi” 
of the aged Barabas. 

He went on, trying to clear terrifying images from his mind 
while the Cossacks howled, danced and immersed themselves 
from head to heel in the liquor barrels. The rattle of musketry 
and the roar of the tchaban mobs followed him to his cot. He lay 
a long time without sleep, quite sure that what he heard flood- 
ing through his windows was the voice of the inevitable future. 


Chapter Three 


SKSHETUSKI AND HIS MEN rode out towards Lubnie before the 
week ended. They crossed the Dnieper and took the broad, 
Steppe highway that ran from Tchehryn to Prince Yeremi’s 
chief city and then continued on to Khorol, Zhuki and the other 
towns of Vishnovyetzki’s vast Transdnieper country. Another 
such road ran northwest from Lubnie all the way to Kiev. 

It was only within recent years that this rich countryside, now 
as productive as it once was deadly, had started to change. The 
smoke of village chimneys, the gilded cupolas of churches, and 
the white walls of steeples, monasteries, manors and small 
towns, broke through the black paling of the forests on the 
borders of an arid wilderness where, only yesterday it seemed, 
smoke stood for rape and murder and a gleam of whiteness 
could only mean bleached bones dragged about by wolves. 

Settlement took uneasy, cautious root in these enormous 
spaces rich in fish and game and swarming with birds. It took 
time to fill the woods with clearings, and for the clearings to fill 
up with people. But now four hundred water wheels and count- 
less windmills ground maize and corn flour where only Tartar 
arrows used to fly. Forty thousand tenants worked to tame this 
black, blood-soaked soil safe behind the iron backs of Prince 
Yerem1’s soldiers. 

The Prince’s country began just beyond Tchehryn and 
stretched as far as Konotop and Romne, a territory broader than 
the British Isles; it was a land of forests, lakes and fields that 
stretched from one invisible horizon to the other. Uncounted 
herds of mustangs, tamed horses and cattle grazed in what had 
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been a wilderness as terrible as the nearby Steppe. Great bears, 
bearded aurochs, bison, boar, antelope and deer still roamed the 
woods freely but the roving Cossack watched his step in those 
territories, and the Tartar ‘beys’ sniffed the winds a long time 
along the Orel and the Vorskla Rivers before they dared to send 
their tchambuls raiding to the west. The nameless, rootless raid- 
ers and marauders who were so much more terrifying than any 
animal or Tartar, were either dead on sharpened stakes and 
gibbets or rotting in the deep, stone dungeons under Lubnie 
Castle, or they’d been turned into the country’s best and fiercest 
protectors and defenders, brought to heel like a pack of wolf- 
hounds and chained by iron military discipline under the 
Prince’s standards. 

Skshetuski rode cheerfully enough in this familiar country 
which still held some menace here and there but was no longer 
deadly. In places the land was somnolent, untouched by plow 
and axe and dreaming in the undisturbed seclusion of a thou- 
sand years. Elsewhere it crouched in the shadows of ancient 
burial mounds and hillocks which the winds had piled over the 
ruins of long-forgotten towns which hadn’t even left a legend 
behind them, but the young officer had happier matters on his 
mind. He had done well in the Crimea and a warm welcome 
waited for him from the Prince in Lubnie, but he anticipated yet 
another welcome from the bright eyes of Anusia Krasienska, 
one of the young ladies-in-waiting of Princess Grizelda. 

It didn’t worry Pan Yan that Anusia, who flirted mercilessly 
with every officer at the Prince’s court, would send warm smiles 
to Pan Byhovietz of the Prince’s Light Tartar Regiment, to 
glum Pan Vurtzel of the Cannoneers, to little Pan Volodyovski 
of the Red Dragoons and even to old Pan Baranovski of 
Skshetuski’s own armored Husaria. That was her way and it was 
innocent enough since Princess Grizelda kept her women under 
a discipline as strict as that of her husband’s soldiers. What 
mattered to that cunning little creature was that every man at 
the court of Lubnie claimed to be mortally in love with her, and 
sighed, and rolled his eyes at her, and sang ballads under her 
window and fought harmless duels. Pan Yan himself had 
crossed swords with little Pan Michal Volodyovski over her, 
which neither damaged their great friendship nor improved 
either young man’s chances with Anusia. Still, Pan Yan had 


been away a long time, and there she would be, eager to reclaim 
her hold on his heart which had never been too serious in the 
first place. It was a good homecoming to look forward to. 

The young lieutenant grinned and sang songs, wheeling his 
horse in the high Steppe road beside the mournful, plodding 
Courland mare of Pan Longinus Podbipyenta who had joined 
him in Tchehryn with his own troop of armed grooms and 
lackeys. Now the Lithuanian giant rode with his drooping 
mustache and dangling Teuton sword beside Pan Yan’s spirited 
Tartar gelding. Behind them rolled the carts and carriages of 
Lord Rozvan Ursu, ambassador to the Court of Lubnie from 
the Valachian Hospodar, who had attached himself to 
Skshetuski’s caravan for safety. This gentleman was now snor- 
ing in one of his wagons and the two knights rode alone. 

“How many men does the Prince have under arms?” the 
gentle Lithuanian was anxious to know. 

“About eight thousand, not counting the Cossack companies 
in the border forts and guarding the herds. But Zachvilihovski 
told me in Tchehryn that new levies have started.” 

“Ah! Then perhaps there’ll be a new campaign under His 
Highness soon?” 

“So they say. There’s to be a great war against the Turks in 
Spring. The King and all the power of the Commonwealth are 
to march this time. I know this much, the annual gifts to the 
Crimean Khan have been held back this year and the Tartars are 
shaking in their boots. It’s common knowledge among them 
that when the King and the Hetmans move against the Turks, 
the Prince is to storm the Crimea and wipe them off the face of 
the earth. It’s certain that no one else would be able to do it.” 

Pan Longinus raised both his arms and eyes piously to the 
sky. 

“Oh, do you really think so? Oh God, make it true!” 

Pan Yan laughed. “Are you that bloodthirsty?” 

“Good friend, it’s not my thirst that bothers me and it’s not 
blood I’m after. But there’s a certain vow I have to fulfill.” 

“A yow?2” Skshetuski broke in, laughing. “You certainly are a 
knight in the classic manner.” 

“Classic or not,” the tall knight said sadly, “only a certain 
deed can free me from that promise.” 

And again the gaunt giant heaved a heavy sigh and his mus- 


tache quivered, and his long drooping brows bunched together 
in such a show of weighty desperation that they looked as if 
they were about to slide down on his nose. 

“Tell me about this vow,” Pan Yan urged, curious about the 
man as: well as his story. 

“l’ll keep no secrets from you,” Pan Longinus said. “As you 
know, my crest and clan are both named ‘Cowlsnatcher,’ and 
that’s because at the battle of Grunwald, where King Vladyslav 
Yagiello broke the Teutonic Order two hundred years ago, an 
ancestor of mine, Stoveyko Podbipyenta, killed three German 
knights with one blow of his sword. They rode at him side by 
side, you see, and he swung his sword sand . seealiee:. 
beheaded them.” 

“I see that your ancestor had a hand as heavy as yours,” Pan 
Yan prompted. “But what about the vow?” 

“It’s all a part of it,” the sad giant sighed. “The King gave my 
ancestor his knighthood and a crest: three goats’ heads on a 
silver field, since each of the beheaded Germans had such a goat 
painted on his shield. That crest, together with this sword of 
mine, has been passed down from one generation to another in 
my family. Each generation has tried to add to the family’s good 
name and to the reputation of our sword.” 

“Hmm. Very commendable,” Pan Yan said. “But where does 
the vow come in?” 

“Well, you see, I’ve tried to outdo all the others,” the sad 
giant confessed. “I am, you see, the last of my clan, and I vowed 
to the Holy Mother in the church at Troki to live in innocence, 
never to touch a woman or to marry, until she allowed me to 
match ancestor Stoveyko and let me take three heads at one 
blow. Merciful God, what didn’t I do! I’ve lived like a monk 
although I have a naturally warm and eager nature. I sought out 
wars! I fought! But with no luck at all.” 

“No three heads?” The young lieutenant grinned. 

“Never!” cried the giant. “The Blessed Lady never let it 
happen. Two at a time, yes, often enough . . . but never those 
three! Either I couldn’t make the right approach or the enemy 
didn’t ride close enough together . . .” 

“Well, it’s hard to ask them to line up properly and hold still,” 
me Yan said and grinned. “I mean in the heat of a battle and all 
thates 


“God sees my troubles!” Pan Longinus went on mournfully 


while Skshetuski averted his face to conceal his laughter. “There 
is strength to spare in my bones, there’s enough ardor to start a 
dozen families, there’s property and reasonable wealth . . . 
everything that might appeal to a warmhearted woman! But 
adolescencia is drifting away, my fortieth year is coming, the 
heart longs for something warmer than a saddle and the three 
heads are as elusive as ever. That’s the kind of Cowlsnatcher I 
turned out to be; a butt for jokes and laughter, as Pan Zagloba 
says. 

The Lithuanian sighed again, this time with such a depth of 
feeling, that his great mare shuddered and heaved an immense 
sigh of her own as if in sympathy with her master. 

“Well,” Pan Yan said. “All | can tell you is that if you don’t 
find your opportunity under Prince Yeremi, you won’t find it at 
ally” 

“I know it,” Pan Longinus said. “That’s why I’m coming 
with you, to beg the Prince to take me into his service and give 
me my chance.” 
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They rode in silence after that—Pan Yan biting the ends of his 
mustache to keep himself from laughing, the mournful giant 
heaving thunderous sighs—when a great beating of wings tore 
through the air above them. 

In that warm Winter the birds hadn’t flown across the seas. 
The rivers didn’t freeze so that each stretch of water, spilled 
wide by the rains and whatever snow there had been to melt, 
was as thick with bird life as if it were Spring. The two knights 
had ridden up to the glittering sheet of the Kahamlik and a great 
flock of cranes soared upward before them, wings beating and 
long beaks held high. 

“They fly as if something was after them,” Skshetuski re- 
marked and the Lithuanian pointed to a small white bird that 
slanted through the sun-streaked air under the rising cranes. “A 
falcon! He won’t let them settle. The ambassador has falcons. 
He must have loosed that one.” 

Rozvan Ursu galloped up just then on an Anatolian gelding 
with his falconer behind him. 

“Come hunting, gentlemen!” he called out. 

They spurred their horses forward. The falconer leaned back 
in his saddle, eyes fixed on the falcon, encouraging the bird with 


shrill cries. The falcon shot under the cranes to force them away 
from the protecting reeds and undergrowth of the riverbank, 
then climbed high over them and hung suspended like a glitter- 
ing white star. The cranes huddled closer so that their great 
wings seemed to brush each other. They raised their beaks, 
screaming at measured intervals, and waited for the small raptor 
to dive down on them, but the white bird circled on stiff wings, 
wafted up and down by the air currents, while under him a 
hundred sharp beaks rose like a hedge of spears. 

And then the falcon’s wings whirred and he darted away from 
the river and the cranes with the speed of a bolt shot out of a 
crossbow and fell like a bright stone beyond the dark tree 
crowns where the road took a turn. 

Pan Yan spurred his horse and leaped after him, and the 
others followed wildly down the road among the reaching 
branches, and rounded the bend, and there the young lieutenant 
hauled back on the reins. In the middle of the highway lay an 
overturned kolaska with a broken axle, and two Cossack lads 
held a pair of horses at the side of the road, and beyond them 
stood two women in hooded fur robes. One, with fox furs 
draped on her rawboned frame, and with a coarse, imperious 
face and thick, manlike features, was shouting at the Cossacks. 
The other stood silent. She was looking up at the young soldier 
from under a soft hood trimmed with otter— half frightened 
and half surprised—while the falcon sat in quiet contentment on 
her shoulder, smoothing down his ruffled feathers with his 
beak: 

Pan Yan pulled up his horse in mid-stride and the animal slid 
forward on all four hooves in a cloud of dust. It stood trem- 
bling, and the young soldier sat without a word, his hand at his 
cap, as if turned to stone. The small, gentle face that lifted 
towards him from under the girl’s hood held him mesmerized, 
as if he’d been immobilized by a spell. 

He thought that he was looking at a painting, not a living 
woman, because he had never seen a face as beautiful as this one: 
framed in black braided hair, dark-eyed and delicate, with lips 
parted in wonder and startled as a doe. 

And so he sat, confused like a schoolboy, his hastily bared 
head as useless as an empty barrel. He knew that he should Say 
something—a greeting of some kind. Or he could ask to have 
the falcon back. But no words came. He was about to blurt out 


something anyway when Rozvan Ursu and Pan Podbipyenta 
arrived in their own showers of gravel and dust. 

The girl raised her hand to her shoulder and the falcon 
stepped on it readily enough and then Skshetuski came to life 
and leaped down from his saddle. He was before her in two 
strides, and bowing to the ground, and then the bird reached 
out with one spurred, cruel set of talons and caught the young 
man’s hand and drew it to the girl’s. 

‘An omen,’ Pan Yan thought with a sense of astonishment and 
wonder. 

He felt as if a regiment of ants had started marching up and 
down his spine when his hand touched the girl’s. The falcon 
held his fingers tightly on those of the young woman, its small 
head tilted and uttering shrill cries, and it was only when the 
falconer ran up with an iron hoop and hooded the bird that the 
talons opened and Pan Yan’s empty fist fell back to his side. 

He shook his head to clear it but that didn’t help. He’d have 
stood like that indefinitely, he supposed, but then the older 
woman spoke—loud and commanding, more like a dragoon 
than a gentlewoman—and shattered the spell. 

“Whoever you are,” she said harshly. “And wherever you’ve 
come from, give us a hand here. You see what’s happened to us. 
I’ve sent the coachman home for help but night will come 
before my sons can get a fresh wagon sent to us and this is a 
cursed place. There are old graves around here. Burial mounds. 
It’s sure death to be alone here after dark.” 

Startled by her coarse voice and unwieldy phrases, Pan Yan 
bowed none the less. “You can count on us, my lady. I don’t 
have wagons but his lordship the ambassador does. I’m sure 
he’ll put one at your service.” 

Rozvan Ursu took off his sable cap and stepped up at once 
with a courtly compliment and moments later his falconer was 
galloping back towards the wagons which they’d left far behind 
them in the chase. 

Pan Yan remained transfixed. 

He couldn’t take his eyes off the young woman in the otter 
hood who seemed more like a figure lifted straight out of Greek 
mythology than a girl who might live in one of those crude 
fortress manors of the Ruthenian gentry which always re- 
minded the young soldier of armories and barracks on the eve of 
siege. His temples pounded and his chest seemed ready to 


explode. He stared at her, aware of a need and hunger he had 
never known, while she shot one shy, quick glance at him, met 
his eyes head-on, and looked away, disturbed. 

Meanwhile the old woman went on thanking them for their 
providential help and invited them, with effusive roughness, to 
break their journey at her home. She was, she said with a touch 
of pride, the widow of Knaz Kurtzevitch-Bulyhov, one of those 
warrior princes of old Ruthenia, not to be compared, to be sure, 
with the magnate princes like the Vishnovyetzkis but, for all 
that, noble enough in that rough-hewn country. The girl, she 
said, was not her daughter but the orphan of her husband’s 
brother. She and her sons held the manor of Rozloghi, known 
as ‘Rozloghi-of-the-Wolves’ because of the huge packs of timber 
wolves that ran through their land. Her sons were at home, 
back from a raid in the Tartar lands on the lower Dnieper. She 
and the girl had been to Tcherkassy on a visit. 

‘On our way back .. . well, you see what happened,”’ she 
went on, coarse and loud, and yet with a sly watchful undertone 
as if each word was carefully calculated to give the impression 
of rough simplicity. “We’d have had to spend the night in this 
evil place if God hadn’t sent you.” 

Her husband’s name, revered by soldiers throughout the 
Ukraine, astonished Pan Yan who found it difficult to reconcile 
it with her coarse-grained manner. But when he asked if she 
was the widow of Prince Vasil Kurtzevitch, she snapped at him 
like a she-wolf. 

“No! I was the wife of Constantine, his brother.” And she 
flicked her hand carelessly at the silent girl. “That’s Vasil’s 
daughter Helen. 7 

“We honor Knaz Vasil’s memory in Lubnie,” Pan Yan said at 
once. “He was a great soldier.” 

But if this speech was calculated to please the old woman it 
fell short of the mark. Her face flushed with anger and her small 
eyes narrowed with suspicion. 

“I don’t know what people talk about in Lubnie,” she said 
flintily. “And I don’t know what kind of a soldier he was. As to 
his infamy later on, that’s known well enough!” 

Skshetuski closed his mouth, even more astonished by her 
cruelty. The silent girl stood with cast-down eyes, so pale that 
her skin had the transparency of alabaster, and he saw the bright 


gleam of tears breaking out under the long fringe of her black 
eyelashes. 

“Knaz Vasil was the victim of a terrible injustice,” he said 
quietly. “Condemned on perjured evidence to loss of life and 
honor, he had to save himself by flight. When his innocence was 
proved beyond doubt many years later, he was restored to his 
own good name which nobody who knew him ever questioned 
anyway. And if this restoration came too late to make amends 
for all his suffering that adds to his credit.” 

The old Knahina’s eyes bored into him like a pair of lances and 
her mouth trembled with a bitter answer, but there was so 
much quiet strength and dignity in the young soldier’s face, and 
his voice rang with such sincerity, that she bit back whatever she 
wanted to say. 

Instead, she turned angrily on the girl. “That’s not for you to 
hear,” she snapped out. “Go and look after the bundles in the 
wagon.” 

“And I'll walk with you,” Pan Yan said. 
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It didn’t seem at first that they’d be able to say anything to 
each other even when they were well out of the others’ hearing. 
Skshetuski kept quiet, wondering what was going on. He was 
badly shaken by the old woman’s vehemence and by the girl’s 
tears. There was something about the old Knahina and her 
brutal treatment of this girl that he simply didn’t understand. 
The girl was also silent. They reached the overturned carriage 
and stood beside it with the open door like a fence between 
them before the girl’s eyes locked on his and a smile of great 
warmth, and as bright as the sun, lighted up her face, and he 
was totally astonished when she asked what she could do to 
thank him. 

“For what?” 

“You took my father’s part,” she said with so much joy and 
wonder in her voice, and with such wealth of feeling, that he 
felt as if he were about to soar into the sky like the falcon that 
had drawn her hand into his. “You stood up for him against 
those who should be the kindest to his memory but who malign 
him worse than anyone.” 

“I'd gladly jump through fire for you,” he heard himself 
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saying. “Gladly . . . with all my heart!” But his attention was 
focused entirely on es voice. She seemed to be speaking to him 
across a great a distance but he didn’t mind. He thought that he 
was hearing gentle flutes and lyres, as if the sound of music in 
her voice mattered more to him just then than what she was 
saying. 

But she looked startled. 

“If simple thanks aren’t enough,” she voiced an anxious fear, 
“I’ve nothing else with which to show I’m grateful.” 

“Not enough?” Pan Yan could hardly believe his ears. 
“They’re worth much more to me than I can ever earn. But let 
me really earn them! Let me serve you! Then such words as 

‘thanks’ may make some sense between us.” 

The young woman stared at him intently for a silent moment 
and then blood rushed into her cheeks and she turned away. 

“You'd find only misfortune in such service,” she murmured, 
staring at the ground. 

But the young soldier leaned forward across the open carriage 
door and said in a voice that was both firm and gentle: “Ill find 
what I'll find. That’s for God to say. But even if it is to be some 
kind of misfortune, I’m ready to go down on my knees and to 
beg you for it.” 

Her eyes searched his and continued searching, wide but no 
longer fearful, but when she spoke it was to voice a doubt. 

“It can’t be. . . that having only just met me. . . you’d be so 
anxious for this service. . .” 

But Pan Yan knew that he had never felt more certain of 
anything in his life. 

“I knew from the moment I set eyes on you that nothing else 
could ever mean anything to me,” he said and knew that he was 
telling her exactly what he felt. “Whatever I’ve wanted out of 
life ceased to be important. It just doesn’t matter anymore. | 
knew right then that I was no longer a free man, but if that’s 
God's will, so be it. I didn’t ask for any kind of love, didn’t look 
for it; but here it is, like a Tartar arrow shot out of an ambush, 
and that’s all there’s to it. I tell you, though, if someone told me 
yesterday that that’s how it happens I wouldn’t have believed 
hina 

The doubt in her voice had been replaced by wonder. “But if 
you, yomrselt wouldn’t have believed it yesterday, then . . .” 

“You can’t believe it today, is that what you mean? Let time 


prove it to you. As to whether I mean what I say, just look at 
me!” The young lieutenant felt as if his passion for her and 
commitment to her were written across his forehead with letters 
of fire. “Surely you can see it?” 

The girl’s long lashes rose again and she looked into the open, 
honest eyes of the fierce Steppe soldier, and she saw so much 
love in them, and such a wealth of undisguised devotion, that 
her cheeks flushed as scarlet as a poppy but she no longer turned 
her face away. And so they stood for a long time, saying 
nothing, and looking at each other like two lost, wandering 
strangers meeting in the Steppe who know that they’ve met a 
kindred soul at last and that the rest of their journey would be 
no longer lonely. 

Then the sharp, angry cry of the old Knahina shook Helen out 
of this quiet enchantment. The envoy’s carts and wagons had 
arrived. Helen and the old woman climbed into Lord Rozvan’s 
comfortable carriage. The men mounted horses and the convoy 
started out again. 
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The day ended slowly. The wide-spilled waters of the Ka- 
hamlik caught the red rays of the disappearing sun, and the 
white clouds, now edged in gold and scarlet, settled to rest in 
the darkening corners of the sky. 

Skshetuski rode next to the window on Helen’s side of the 
coach but he said nothing to her. He couldn’t speak to her in 
front of the others the way he’d spoken when they were alone 
and any other words would have been a sham. The cavalcade 
moved rapidly enough in the quiet, evening light, with only the 
creak of the wheels, the snorting of the horses, and an occa- 
sional rattle of a scabbard against stirrup irons breaking into the 
stillness of the falling night. Lord Rozvan Ursu’s mounted 
archers at the rear of the column took up a soft, melodious song 
of the Valachian plains but it soon died away. Pan Longinus 
intoned the evening prayer and they all joined in until the light 
sunk and dwindled behind the trees and the river. 

They entered a deep forest. But no sooner had the dark 
crowns of giant oaks closed over them, blotting out the star- 
light, when the pounding of hurrying hooves echoed ahead of 
them and five riders, followed by a light Cossack wagon drawn 
by four horses, galloped into view. 


“Is that you, lads?” the old Knahina boomed out like a sentry 
and the riders pulled their mounts to a hard stop around the 
coach. 

“It’s us, mother!” 

“God bless you then! But I don’t need your help thanks to 
these good knights here. These,’”—she went on in clumsy intro- 
duction—”’are my sons. Symeon, Yur, Andrei and that’s 
Mikolai . . . and who’s the fifth one there? Ey, if my old eyes 
can still see at night, is that Bohun? Eh?” 

But at the sound of this name, the girl pressed herself deep 
into the cushions of the envoy’s coach. 

“Greetings to you, Knahina. And to you, Princess Helen,” the 
fifth rider said and the old woman looked at him with un- 
disguised affection. 

“Bohun, you Steppe hawk! Here from your regiment, are 
you? Welcome as always! Here lads,” she ordered harshly, “I’ve 
asked these good men to spend the night with us in Rozloghi, 
and now you ask them too. Welcome them, I tell you!” 

The four young princes bared their heads at once as if they 
were peasants and began to bow repeatedly in the Cossack 
manner. 

“We humbly beg you into our poor home,” they boomed in 
rough chorus. 

“Well, let’s go on then!” the old woman ordered as the convoy 
moved forward once again, and then turned to Rozvan Ursu 
who rode by her window and went on in a bitter, whining 
voice: “It’s been a long time since we’ve known fat comforts. 
There are still rich Kurtzevitch manors in Volhynia and in 
Lithuania and there they keep retainers and live like great lords. 
But they forget about their poor relations, which God will note 
when they stand before Him. Ey, it’s a lean Cossack life with us, 
my gentlemen, as you'll see. But we'll do our poor, humble 
best to make you feel welcome under our roof. My five sons 
and I hold just the one pitiful village and a few small pastures, 
and then there’s this girl on our hands to add to our troubles.” 

She went on complaining about her poverty and Pan Yan’s 
astonishment continued to grow. He’d heard in Lubnie that 
Rozloghi was a rich estate; Knaz Vasil had worked hard to wrest 
his lands and forests from the wilderness. All of this lower 
country belonged to Helen’s father to whom it had been granted 
by the Vishnovyetzkis. But Pan Yan couldn’t think of an in- 
offensive way to ask how it had passed to Constantine’s widow. 


“So you have five sons, dear lady?” the envoy inquired. 

“I had five. Like lions, they were, every one of them. But the 
oldest, Vasil, had his eyes put out when the Tartars took him 
and his mind cracked from the suffering. Now when the other 
lads leave home I’m left alone with him and this girl who’s more 
hindrance than help to anyone.” 

There was so much scorn, anger and ill-will in her grating 
voice that Pan Yan felt a fury of his own stirring in his chest and 
a curse trembled at the tip of his tongue. But before he could 
spit it out he caught sight of Helen’s face, pale and wet with 
tears in the moon’s cold light. 

“What is it?” he asked quietly. “Why are you crying?” 

But she didn’t answer. 

“I can’t stand your tears,” he went on and dipped his head 
towards Helen’s window; then, seeing that the Knahina was 
preoccupied in talk with Rozvan Ursu, he began to plead with 
Helen to tell him what to do to make her less unhappy. 

But suddenly he felt a horse and rider crowding into him, 
pressing so close that the two horses brushed against each other, 
and when he jerked back and looked around he saw two eyes, 
luminous with moonlight, staring at him in challenge. 

‘What the devil!’ he thought, more surprised than angry, and 
peered through the darkness into the face of the crowding rider 
which was little more than a blurred shadow in the night around 
them. The gleaming eyes, however, bright as the eyes of 
wolves, fixed themselves to his own face like leeches. 

“What do you want?” he snapped but the silent rider only 
pressed him harder. “If it’s lonely for you in the dark, fellow, 
strike a light! And if the road’s too narrow, get off it!” 

“And you fly away from that window, little bird,” the other 
rider’s voice drawled softly in Ruthenian. 

Blood surged at once into Skshetuski’s face, rage jerked him 
by the hair and he kicked the Cossack’s horse hard under the 
ribs. The animal groaned and leaped aside and then stood shiv- 
ering at the roadside while it’s rider struggled to keep it from 
falling, and it seemed for one quick, moonlit moment that he’d 
hurl himself like a lynx at the young soldier’s throat. Then the 
Knahina shouted in her sharp, commanding voice: “Bohun! Scho 
s'toboyue” 

The dark horseman wheeled his mount at once and crossed 
the road to the Knahina’s window in a single bound where she 
went on chiding him hoarsely in Ruthenian. 


“Scho s’toboyu? What’s the matter with you? You're not in 
your Pereyaslav now, nor in the Crimea! You're in Rozloghi, so 
watch yourself, you hear? Now ride ahead and lead the way 
through the canyon. Go now, you devil, ride!” 

The Cossack spurred his horse without a word and vanished 
in the darkness where the forest fell away at the mouth of a deep 
gorge littered with fallen trees and boulders. 

“A madman,” she muttered. 

It was clear to Skshetuski that the young Cossack wanted to 
pick a quarrel with him which, in those times, meant blood- 
shed, and he wondered why since they’d never met anywhere 
before. Helen, he thought, could be a part of this, and when he 
looked at her he knew that he was right. She had become as pale 
as if she were ill and her eyes were wide with terror and filled 
with revulsion. 

“Is this some hired Cossack servant of your sons?” he asked 
the old woman, to show his contempt for his challenger as well 
as the challenge, and then watched as she threw herself against 
the backrest of the carriage seat, slack-mouthed with amaze- 
ment. 

“What are you saying?” she cried out. “That’s Bohun! A man 
as famous as the Ukraine is wide! He’s like a brother to my sons 
and a sixth son to me. It can’t be that you haven’t heard of him!” 

It went without saying that Pan Yan knew all about this 
famous Steppe darling of the minstrels whose exploits made 
him a legend of recklessness and courage on both sides of the 
Dnieper. No one knew who he really was, or where he had 
come from, but he lived like a man created for danger. He 
gloried in war, according to the ballads that were sung about 
him from one end of the Ukraine to the other. As wild as the 
Steppe winds, he’d listen by the hour to the wandering blind 
folk-singers before showering them with gold, but no one knew 
what he wanted out of life, what drove him or where he was 
going, even though his name rang louder among the people 
than those of any other famous Steppe commander; and all his 
warriors, who were just as dedicated to loot and Cossack glory 
as he was himself, would follow him to Hell if that’s where he 
led them. 

Pan Yan thought carefully about all this, remembering the 
challenge in the gleaming eyes, and felt his heart beat faster in 
anticipation. It wasn’t Bohun’s way to let such matters drop, 


and not his own either. He’d have gladly spurred his horse after 
the young colonel of Pereyaslav Cossacks but nothing could 
have made him leave Helen’s side that night. And then the 
winding, narrow valley floor rose into the forest, and the forest 
parted, and the yellow lights of the Rozloghi village appeared in 
the distance. 

The night had cooled. 

The convoy rolled out of the forest into a broad clearing and 
Pan Yan took his eyes off Helen’s face long enough to see the 
dark looming mass of the Kurtzevitch manor. It was more a 
fortress than a home, as he knew it would be, and he wondered 
about Helen’s life in such a primitive, coarse setting, and he 
swore to himself that he would take her out of it as soon as he 
could. 

The carts, coaches, wagons and horses clattered across a 
wooden bridge dropped over a broad defensive ditch, past a tall 
palisade of sharpened stakes and a loopholed earthwall, and then 
between a pair of massive gates hewn out of whole oaks. Then 
they were in the maydan—a treeless, grassless space trodden 
down like a military drill ground—and moving past two creak- 
ing wells and a row of stables, past wooden barracks for Cos- 
sack men-at-arms and sheds for manor servants, past the forge, 
the wash-house and the storehouse, and then along a row of 
barns and granaries where a tame captive bear watched them 
from a cartwheel nailed to the top of an upright treetrunk. 

The main house was a low, sprawling, single-storey structure 
built out of massive timbers locked into each other, whose 
windows were only a little wider than a musketeer’s loophole. 

The guests entered the house through a narrow door and 
stood, looking about with curiosity, around a great hall where 
entire pine trees burned in two giant fireplaces. Their crimson 
light lit up rows of armor, spears, breastplates, Turkish 
yataghans and daggers glittering with jewels, Polish and Tartar 
sabers, helmets, shirts-of-mail, bundles of ermine pelts and 
deep piles of wolf and otter robes. Rows of hooded hawks, 
falcons and giant Berkut eagles used for hunting wolves slept 
along each wall on their iron hoops. 

Beyond this hall was an even larger chamber where they 
stood bemused while yet another fireplace cast its light into the 
brilliant prisms of Venetian crystal, cut glass, sterling goblets 
and crested gold plate heaped and scattered along a plain trestle 


table, pewter and copper candelabra, brass-studded chests, 
carved oriental boxes thrown carelessly on mounds of Persian 
carpets, silk pillows piled on rough-hewn deal benches, and 
priceless damasks, cloth-of-gold and woven tapestries nailed to 
bare planks. It was a curious blend of primitive savagery and 
barbaric splendor. 

Looking at it, Skshetuski was reminded of the dark young 
Cossack who had challenged him. ‘A whirlwind,’ he thought, ‘ 
ready for anything...’ 

But then, he thought, so was he himself. 
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But if Pan Yan wondered about Bohun that night so did the 
Knahina. She was a shrewd old woman, cunning as a she-wolf 
when it came to looking after her young and getting what she 
wanted, and the sudden blaze of anger that had flared up be- 
tween the two young men didn’t escape her notice. She had 
good reasons to be careful of them both; each could be either an 
ally or a threat to her calculations, and each, in his special way, 
was important to her. 

And so no sooner had the convoy rolled into the maydan than 
she summoned the young Cossack to her. 

“Listen to me,” she said. “I don’t have much time. I saw you 
sharpening your teeth at that young officer.” 

“Ay, maty,” the young Cossack said softly and bent to kiss the 
old woman’s hand. 

“Where do you know him from? What’s he done to you?” 

“The world is wide, maty,” the young Cossack murmured. 
“He has his roads, I have mine. I’ve never seen him anywhere 
before, never heard of him. . .” 

“Then what’s the matter with you?” 

“Don’t let him come near the girl, matushka,” the young 
Cossack said. His voice was low and gentle but the unspoken 
threat hung clearly on his words. “Don’t let him look at her like 
a hungry hawk or I’ll strike a light for him with a saber that’ll 
shine for him all the way to Hell.” 

“What?” The old Knahina threw herself into a tall-backed 
chair. “You’ll do what, you wild Cossack hothead? Do you 
want us dead? That’s Yarema’s man, and an officer at that! They 
sent him with letters to the Khan so he counts for something 
with the Prince in Lubnie. Let just one hair fall off his head 
under this roof and d’you know the next thing that’ll happen? 


The Prince will turn his eyes on us, avenge his death, scatter us 
to the four winds and take Helen back into his own house! What 
will you do then, you miserable soul? Make war on Yarema? Will 
you storm his Lubnie? Try it, why don’t you, if you want a taste 
of the stake!” 

“Ey, the heart aches for her, maty,’ 
sighed. “The soul’s crying for her.” 

“Oh you doomed Cossack spirit!” the old woman cried. “So 
a young noble looks at a girl, so what? Let him look! He’ll be 
gone tomorrow and there’ll be no harm done. Step in his way 
and you'll bury us in rubble and ashes and lose Helen as surely 
as if she was dead.” 

The Cossack bit his lips and gnawed his mustache ends and 
groaned and tugged at his thick black hair with both hands, but 
he knew that the Knahina was right, and there was nothing he 
could do about it if he was to get from her what he had been 
promised. 

“Alright, maty,” he said. “They’ll be gone tomorrow. I'll hold 
myself on short reins till then. But don’t let the girl come out to 
them tonight.” | 

“Not have her come out? So they’ll think she’s imprisoned 
here? So Yarema can remember that she’s his ward and that his 
father gave Rozloghi to Vasil, not to us? She’ll come out because 
I say she will! That’s the way I want it! You don’t give the orders 
in this house, my lad!” 

“Ay, don’t be angry, Knahina.” 

The Cossack knelt and pressed his hot, dark forehead to the 
old woman’s hand. 

“I’ll be as sweet to them as Turkish sugarbread if that’s how 
it’s got to be. I won’t grind a tooth. . . won’t touch a knife even 
if anger burns out all my feelings. Ah, let the soul burn! Let it 
burn! I'll do as you want.” 

“That’s the way to speak, my young falcon. Bite down on 
your grief. Swallow your suffering. Take up your lyre, play a 
little, ease your soul a bit. And remember what we promised 
you.” 

“A Cossack’s word is more than smoke, maty,” Bohun said 
and sighed. “I'll hold out.” 

“You'll hold out, falcon. All the pains end when the illness 
passes. And now come with me to the guests.” 

They left the old woman’s room together and entered the rich 
chamber where the guests were waiting. 


> 


the young Cossack 


Chapter Four 


THE OLD KNAHINA‘S GUESTS waited in the great hall, as amazed by 
the careless profusion of treasures heaped everywhere around 
them as if they had stumbled upon a prince’s ransom piled in 
rooms no better than a stable. Pan Yan was less surprised. He 
was used to the rough, homespun ways of the borderland’s old 
Ruthenian gentry, but the Valachian envoy and the Lithuanian 
giant stared about as if unable to believe their eyes. 

Skshetuski’s sharp glance focused at once on Bohun, search- 
ing for a challenge, but the Steppe raider’s face beamed with 
such open friendliness that the most experienced eye would 
have been deceived. The young lieutenant was especially curi- 
ous about this Cossack hero because his exploits had become a 
byword in the Ukraine, and so he watched him carefully, assess- 
ing what he saw. 

And what he saw was a slim, young, dark-complexioned 
man with finely chiseled features, a high forehead and thick 
black hair combed down in jagged wisps above curving eye- 
brows. His strong white teeth gleamed with every smile. He 
had dressed himself with special care in brocades and velvets 
which, next to the Knahina’s sons in their coarse sheepskin 
jackets and untanned leather boots, made him look like a high- 
born magnate among stable hands. But all his finery, including 
the rich cloth-of-silver undercoat and the crimson kontush of the 
Pereyaslav Cossacks, paled beside the dazzling Turkish dagger 
thrust into his sash; the golden sheath and handle of this costly 
weapon were so thickly studded with precious stones that they 
seemed to scatter sparks of multicolored fire. 

Then, having listened politely to Pan Longinus’ story about 
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ancestor Stoveyko, the Cossack hero turned to Skshetuski with 
a pleasant smile. 

“You’ve been to the Khan, I hear?” 

“Yes,” said Pan Yan, his voice dry. 

“I’ve been among the Tartars myself a few times.” The Cos- 
sack’s voice was soft with remembered moments of violence 
and danger. “Maybe I never got as far as the Khan’s palace,” he 
grinned like a wolf, “but even that might happen if the news we 
hear turns out to be true.” 

“And what news is that?” 

“What people say about a war in Spring. All the Ukraine is 
talking about it. . . Ey,”"—and the young Cossack laughed with 
savage pleasure—“if we don’t get to dance a little in the Khan’s 
seraglio, what with the Great Prince leading us, we’ll never get 
to do it!” 

“We'll do it!” the old Knahina’s sons growled out in rough 
chorus. 

Pan Yan smiled. There was such admiration for Prince Yeremi 
in the Cossack’s words that it quite won him over and his own 
voice lost its guarded chill. 

“I see that even your great fame isn’t enough for you,” he 
said. 

The Cossack shrugged. 

“Small wars, small glory,” he said. “Knighthoods aren’t 
earned in longboats raiding down the Dnieper.” 

Pan Yan was about to answer but at that moment the inner 
doors of the chamber were flung wide and Helen entered lead- 
ing the blinded Vasil, the oldest of the Knahina’s sons. He came 
in gently as a child, so pale and thin and with such intense 
suffering stamped into his tortured face that he seemed more 
like a Byzantine icon than a living man. Two raw, red holes 
gaped where his eyes had been, his long white hair drifted to his 
shoulders, and in his hands he carried a brass crucifix with 
which he blessed the four corners of the room. 

“In the name of the Father, the Spirit, and the Holy Virgin,” 
he cried out. “Welcome to you if you’re the apostles. Welcome if 
you bring the good news of His second coming.” 

“Don’t pay any attention to him,” the old Knahina muttered 
but the gaunt, martyred figure turned its red sockets on each 


guest in turn. 
“As it was written. . . ‘Those who shed their blood for the true 
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faith shall be saved,’” he chanted. “’ Those who seek only to enrich 
themselves shall be doomed!’ Pray for God’s mercy, brothers! Woe 
to us! Woe to me! We made war for booty and profit! Save us, oh 
Father! Be merciful, oh God! And you, travelers, what news do 
you bring us? Are you the apostles come to announce His return 
among us?” 

He held his head twisted to one side as if listening to voices 
that only he could hear and Pan Yan was the first to break the 
spell of horror that settled like a dark pall on the gathering. 

“It’s a long way for us to such exalted station,” he said gently. 
“We are simple soldiers. But we’re ready to die for the Faith 
whenever God wills it.” 

“Then you'll be saved!” the blind man cried out. “But the 
hour of salvation is not yet at hand . . . Woe to you brothers, 
woe to all of usm. | 

His ending words rang out with such despair that the visitors 
didn’t know where to turn their eyes. In the meantime Helen 
helped the blind prince to a bench, struck a chord on the lute she 
had brought and began to sing. The blind man listened with his 
head thrown back and his empty sockets glaring at the ceiling. 
His face began to lose its stricken look of terror. At last his head 
slumped forward and hung on his chest. He sat without mov- 
ing, half asleep and half in a trance, lost in the dark corridors of 
his ruined mind, and Helen went on singing gently and with 
pity. She seemed so beautiful and fragile beside the gaunt 
wreckage of the mad blind prince—her eyes half-closed, the lute 
in her arms— that Pan Yan couldn’t take his eyes off her. He felt 
his heart expanding in his chest, letting himself become quite 
lost in her beauty, and then the old Knahina’s sharp voice cut 
into his thoughts. 

“That's enough! He’ll sleep now. Let’s go in to dinner.” 

Rozvan Ursu offered her his arm with a courtly bow and Pan 
Yan moved swiftly to Helen with his own hand extended and 
when he felt her fingers resting on his arm everything inside 
him trembled as if ten hearts were pounding in his chest. 

“You sing so beautifully,” he murmured, “that even the angels 
must be envious. I think I’d gladly have my own eyes put out if 
I could hear such singing every day. But what am I saying? If I 


was blind I’d be unable to see you! And that would be real 
suffering.” 


Her smile was sad. It was as if she wanted to believe him but 
didn’t think she should. 

Se ride away tomorrow and in a week you'll forget us 
|| 

“I won't forget!” 

He caught sight of Bohun’s face as if through a mist. The 
sharp, swarthy features had turned as white and twisted as a 
winding-sheet but Skshetuski didn’t give a thought to what that 
might mean. 

“I’ve fallen so completely in love with you,” he said “that I 
don’t even want to know any other feeling.” 

She started to say something; her lips parted, blood mounted 
to her face, her breast moved. But no words came just then and 
Pan Yan went on in a teasing manner: “Ah, it’s more likely that 
you ll forget about me with that splendid Cossack near you.” 

“Never!” Her whisper was full of loathing and a desperate 
terror. “But you. . . take care, guard yourself! That’s a terrible 
man.” 

He laughed again. He felt as if he’d been lifted above the 
company, free and soaring in a sunlit air where nothing could 
touch him. 

“Ah, what does some Cossack matter to me!” he said care- 
lessly. “I'd dare anything for you even if he held the whole of the 
Sietch in the palm of his hand. There’s just no life for me 
without you anymore.” : 

“And none for me without you,” the girl said softly but in the 
young soldier’s ears the words sounded like a choir of angels. 
He felt then as if kettledrums were thundering in his chest, his 
eyes filled with new and sharper colors, and every sound grew 
magnified out of all proportion. 

His feet were moving, he knew, as they walked to the table 
but he couldn’t feel the hard oak planks under them; all he could 
think about was that Helen was sitting close to him. Her shoul- 
der brushed and rested occasionally against his. He saw the 
rapid rise and fall of her breast, stared into her eyes—covered 
with lashes or, when she looked up at him, shining brighter 
than any Steppe stars he had ever seen—and watched a great joy 
flowing across her face. 

Should he have been surprised? This was, after all, the daugh- 
ter of a passionate People living in violent times; in her veins ran 


the hot blood of warriors who had mastered this untamed land 
across generations and who moved through life as if they carried 
fire in their souls. It would take only one warm ray of a man’s 
love, he knew, to touch off the flames banked in her own heart, 
and so she shined beside him, and glowed with animation, and 
her face filled with courage and happiness and wonder. 

Looking at her Pan Yan thought that at any moment he’d leap 
right out of his own skin. He drank by the quart but the mead 
had no effect on him. He had eyes for no one except Helen in 
that room. He didn’t see the desperate, tortured mask of Bo- 
hun’s bloodless face nor the trembling fingers that clawed at the 
Turkish dagger in the Cossack’s sash. He didn’t hear Pan Podbi- 
pyenta’s third rendition of the Stoveyko story nor the young 
princes’ accounts of their expeditions “after the Sultan’s goods.” 

He hardly even noticed when the dinner ended and sleepy 
Cossack lads were turned out of their bedding to dance and to 
sing. 

The four young princes threw themselves into a savage 
Zaporohjan dance, and the old Knahina, hands cocked on her 
hips, tapped her feet and trod the floorboards in place like a 
village girl; and Pan Yan caught Helen by the waist and whirled 
her around the room; and when her flying braids twisted them- 
selves around his neck, and he felt her moving against him as if 
they were one he bent down and kissed her. 
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Night was already greying when the young soldier, alone 
with Pan Longinus in the room where they were to sleep, 
pressed his hot face against the window pane, too stirred and 
excited to think about sleeping. 

“It'll be a different man who'll go with you to Lubnie tomor- 
row,” he said finally. 

Pan Longinus stared. “Why? Are you staying here?” 

“No, but the best part of me will stay. What travels with you 
will be just a shell without a heart or soul.” 

“Ah, then you've fallen in love with the princess?” 

“I have. And now I feel like a powder barrel that’s been set on 
fire. I think I’m going to burst with all that joy inside me! I’m 
telling you all this because I think that you, with your own 
longings and hungers for affection, will know what I mean.” 

At once, as if on signal, Pan Longinus began to sigh and 


groan to show that he was terribly familiar with all the pains of 
loving and then asked, in mournful expectation: “And did you 
also vow to live in innocence?” 

“I did not!” Pan Yan grinned broadly and hugged the Lithua- 
nian’s shoulders. “If everyone made such a vow, my friend, the 
genus humanum wouldn’t last much longer!” - 

The quiet knocking of a servant interrupted them and an old 
Tartar came into the room with a sharp, watchful gleam in his 
slanted eyes and a secretive smile on his wrinkled face. Moving 
past Skshetuski he murmured: “I’ve word for you from the 
Lady, master.” 

“You do! Quick with it then!” the young soldier shouted. 

The Tartar drew a length of ribbon from his sleeve. 

“The Lady sends you this token, master. She said to tell you 
she loves you with all her heart.” 

The young man grasped the ribbon with both hands as if it 
were an icon or a treasure and kissed it and pressed it to his chest 
while Pan Longinus sighed and raised his eyes mournfully to the 
ceiling. 

The Tartar watched them both with a secret smile. 

“Ha, so she said she loves me?” Pan Yan cried. “Is that what 
she said?” 

“That she loves you, master. With all her heart.” 

“Is that what she said? Here’s a gold-piece for you! So she said 
she loves me?” 

“Yes, master.” | 

“Here’s another gold-piece! God bless her. Tell her . . . no, 
wait! I’ll write to her myself: Bring me some ink and paper and 
sharpen some pens,” 

“What was that, master?” 

“Quills, paper, ink!” 

“There’s no such thing in this house,” the Tartar shrugged 
and said. “We had some under Knaz Vasil, and then later on 
when they had a monk from Kiev down here to try to teach the 
young princes how to write. But that was long ago.” 

Pan Yan snapped his fingers with impatience. 

“What’s to write anyway?” The Tartar grinned and squatted 
by the fire and blew on the coals. “The Lady’s gone to bed. If 
anybody wants to tell her something he can do it tomorrow.” 

“You think so? You’re a good man. Here’s another gold- 
piece. How long have you been with her?” 
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“Ho, ho! It’s been forty years since Knaz Vasil took me in the 
Steppe. I’ve served him from that time until he disappeared. 
Now I serve her.” 

“She must have been a just little girl when he rode away.” 

“A child. He came that night, pursued, and swore his brother 
on the cross to be a father to her, and then he said to me: 
‘Tchehly, never leave her side. Guard her like your own soul.’” 

“And you’ve done that for her?” 

“I’ve done it.” 

“You’ve watched over her?” 

“I’ve watched.” : 

“And what do you see? How is it for her here?” 

“Bad, master. It was good while Knaz Constantine was alive. 
But now it is bad. The old woman is no kin to her. They think 
badly of the Lady because they want to give her to Bohun who 
is a mad dog.” 

“Nothing will come of that!” the young soldier cried fiercely. 

“That’s what they want to do, though,” the old Tartar said. 
“They want Bohun to carry her away into the Steppe and leave 
Rozloghi to them. Because this is her land, through Knaz Vasil, 
not theirs. And once she’s gone nobody’ll ever ask how they 
Came by It. 

“And Bohun doesn’t want Rozloghi for himself?” 

“He’s a wild Steppe dog, what would he want with land? 
Besides, people say he’s got more gold hidden in the bends of 
the Dnieper than there’s sand in the maydan here. He just wants 
the Lady. And she fears him and can’t stand to look at him from 
the time he killed a man right in front of her. Blood fell between 
them and hate grew. Allah willed it.” 

Hours later, long after the old Tartar left and Pan Longinus 
had fallen asleep, the young soldier paced the room in deep 
thought. 

He stared at the moon, counted the pale Winter stars and 
wondered what to do; he made one plan after another and 
discarded each of them in turn. Now that he understood the 
Knahina’s motives everything that had astonished him before 
became starkly clear. He could see why she had allowed her 
sons to grow up like wild Cossack mustangs—ignorant, illiter- 
ate and as primitive as peasants—more at home in the Sietch 
among the Nijhovtsy than in the company of civilized people. 
Lubnie lay near; she could have sent them to learn in the Prince’s 


court or chancellery or under his standards, but she didn’t dare. 
Because what would happen if the Prince suddenly remembered 
who was the real owner of their lands and which of the Bulyhov 
princes had got Rozloghi from his father Michal? 

And what if the Prince asked for an accounting of their 
stewardship? What if he looked into the care given to the 
orphaned Helen? 

There'd be nothing left for the savage widow and her hulking 
sons except empty pockets, the four winds blowing them about 
the world and the open Steppe as their only home; it was better 
for them to have everyone forget that they and Rozloghi had 
ever existed. And now the grown and beautiful Helen had 
become a threat because if any of the local gentry asked for her 
in marriage he’d ask for her property as well. . . Ah, but if the 
brilliant, young Cossack vatashka took her off into the vast, 
wild Steppe... 

Pan Yan clenched his fists and clutched his saber at the 
thought. He knew that he could wreck the old Knahina’s plans 
with one word at Lubnie but that wouldn’t bring him closer to 
marrying Helen. He needed the old woman’s consent as the law 
required and he knew that there was only one sure way to get it. 
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The roosters had already crowed before Skshetuski threw 
himself down on the sleeping robes. Exhausted, he slept hard, 
without dreaming, and when he got up he felt drawn but rested 
and at ease. He dressed rapidly. The Valachian envoy’s wagons 
were already rumbling through the maydan and his own soldiers 
were mounted and waiting at the gate as he went in search of the 
old woman and her sons. His thoughts were orderly and calm 
when he confronted them in the hall of arms and he told them 
bluntly, without wasting words, that he wanted Helen. 

You. . what?” 

The old Knahina stared at him out of narrowed eyes. The 
young Bulyhovs stood peering at each other with their mouths 
ajar and he thought with contempt that the effect would have 
been the same if he had thrown a burning powder keg among 
them. They glared at him out of bulging eyes and shot quick, 
uncertain glances at their mother, and Pan Yan looked at them 
commandingly and sternly until the old woman finally found 
some words. 


“How is that? You come. . . about Helen?” 

TYEsa) 

A deep silence followed. 

He could read the old woman’s every thought in that telling 
moment, and he grew colder and more determined, knowing 
how she’d answer, and what he’d say in his own turn and how it 
would end. It was, he thought, as if he were a field commander 
standing on a height and watching all his troops deployed in the 
field before him, and the enemy’s regiments massing to ad- 
vance, and knowing exactly where the attack would come and 
how he would meet it and how and where he'd strike every 
counter blow. 

But at last the Knahina got over the shock, although her voice 
was as dry as dust when she gave him the expected answer. 

“Forgive us, sir,” she hissed with mock civility. “You do us 

. a great honor. But Helen has been promised to another 
man.” 

He didn’t voice either his loathing or contempt. If anything, 
his tone grew softer as if to match the old woman’s carefully 
chosen phrases but both the threat and the mockery were clear 
in every word. 

“Ah... but as a loving guardian, gracious lady, please con- 
sider whether this other man can make the princess happy, and 
whether she loves him. And also if his origins and position are 
high enough for the honor you are doing him.” 

“That's for me to judge,” the Knahina snapped out, suddenly 
alert and aware that the young soldier knew more than he was 
supposed to. “We know him. We don’t know anything about 
you!” 

“But I know you, thieves and traitors,” Skshetuski said softly. 
“You want to sell your own blood-kin to a peasant just so he’ll 
let you live in your stolen house!” 

“Traitor yourself!” the old woman shrilled, crouching like a 
she-wolf and ready to spring. “Viper! Dog! Is that how you pay 
for our hospitality?” 

The four young princes began to growl and mutter, and to 
rub their hands nervously along their flanks, and they threw 
quick glances at the arms and armor hanging on the walls, but 
Pan Yan stood as still and unconcerned about them as if they 
weren't there. 


“You've forced | i. 
orced yourselves onto an orphan’s lands,” he snap- 


ped in his turn, launching his cold phrases as if they were 
charging companies of soldiers. “You hold another man’s home 
without right or title. You plot destruction to a ward of the 
Prince. But he’ll know all about you in just one more day. What 
will you do then, you flesh-peddling thieves?” 

The old woman screamed, spittle foaming at the corners of 
her mouth, and seized a boar spear and aimed it at Skshetuski 
while the four young men who had been staring at their 
mother’s swollen and contorted face ran to the walls for weap- 
ons. 

“So you'll go to the Prince, will you2” the old woman howled 
as her sons clutched at the knives, javelins and sabers on the 
walls and spread around Skshetuski like grey wolves, panting 
and licking their dry lips. “And what makes you think you’ll 
leave here alive?” 

The young soldier didn’t even bother to meet their furious 
eyes. He crossed his arms on his chest and stared in calm disdain 
into the distant corners of the hall. 

“I am Prince Yeremi’s envoy and this is his country,” he said 
scornfully. “Let me lose one drop of blood among you and in 
three days there won’t be even any ashes here for the wind to 
scatter! And you? You'll rot to death in the cells in Lubnie. So 
don’t grind your teeth at me, you petty little people, because 
they’re not sharp enough to bite with.” 

“So we'll die!” the old woman howled. “But you'll die before 
us!” 

“Then go ahead.” And the young soldier spread his arms 
wide to expose his chest. “What are you waiting for? Strike.” 

The four Bulyhovs glared and panted and growled in their 
throats and clutched at their weapons but neither they nor their 
ferocious mother could move against him, as he knew they 
wouldn’t. It was as if the Prince’s terrifying name had weighed 
them down with chains. 

“That’s better,” Pan Yan said. “Now listen to me. I know 
what you expect from Bohun. I'll grant you the same. | don’t 
need this land and this house any more than he does, I’ve my 
own lands and incomes. It’s Helen I want, not her property. 
Give her to me and you can keep Rozloghi.” 

“Don’t give us presents that aren’t yours to give,” the old 
woman snarled while her sons watched her bloodshot eyes in 
search of a signal. 
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“I wouldn’t give you the mud off my boots,” Pan Yan said 
coldly, looking at the quivering old woman as if she were a 
roadside stone worth no more than a passing glance. “All that 
you'll get from me 1s a promise about your own future and it’s 
up to you to decide what that’s going to be. Either try to 
account to the Prince for your care of Helen and her properties, 
and then go begging wherever the Devil takes you, or give me 
the girl and keep what you've stolen. Those are your only 
choices.” 

A long silence followed. The dim-lit, stale air seemed thick 
with fear and hatred. And then, the boar spear slipped slowly 
from the woman’s hands and clattered to the floor with a dull 
ringing sound. 

“What’s it to be then?” Pan Yan said again. “Choose. And be 
quick about it.” 

“It’s ... fortunate ... that Bohun had to go back to his 
regiment last night,” the old woman muttered after another 
pause. “This . . . wouldn’t have ended without bloodshed if he 
was here among us.” 

Skshetuski shrugged, looked away. 

“I don’t wear a saber just to make my belt sag on my hip,” he 
said. 

“But consider, sir,” the old woman murmured, casting about 
for a way out of her dilemma. “Is it right for you to come into 
our home and force us like this, eh? You come for the girl like a 
‘Turk. .. hes Taper.” 

“Or a Cossack? A peasant who wants her against her will?” 

“Ah, that’s not fair, not fair, that’s not how it is,” a whining 
note crept into the Knahina’s bitter voice. “Bohun may not 
know who his parents were but he’s a famous and powerful man 
in his own right. He’s as much a knight as a lot of others, with 
or without a title and a coat-of-arms . . .! And it’s not as if we 
were throwing the girl into a stranger’s hands; we’ve known 
him since he was a boy! Ah, but it’ll be all the same for him 
whether you take the girl or stab him with a knife... .” 

Skshetuski nodded calmly and looked through the narrow, 
heavily timbered window into the maydan where the Valachian 
envoy’s wagons were passing through the gates. His own men 
were waiting. 

“It’s time for me to go,’ he said. “What’s the choice you're 
making?” 

The old Knahina stared at him for a moment longer then 


turned to her sons. Her voice was bitter with humiliation and 
defeat. 

“Well? What do you say? Speak up! Shall we accept this 
cavalier’s . . . courteous application?” 

The young Bulyhovs looked at each other with dull eyes and 
nudged each other sharply with their elbows but none of them 
wanted to be the first to speak. 

Then Symeon muttered: “You tell us, maty. If you say to kill 
him, we’ll kill him. If you say to give him the girl, we’ll give 
hen 

“Either way it’s bad.” 

“So you tell us, maty.” 

The old Knahina thought a moment longer. 

If there had been a way to kill Skshetuski so that no word of it 
would reach the Prince at Lubnie she wouldn’t hesitate for a 
moment, he knew very well. She’d murder him herself if she 
thought that she could get away with it, but there was no such 
way. Outside in the crisp morning air his troopers sat on their 
snorting horses like iron statues wrapped in hooded wolfskins, 
and the Valachian envoy’s archers trooped about their wagons, 
and only two days’ ride away the terrible Prince was waiting for 
his ambassador’s return. The old woman’s eyes were bitter but 
resigned and the gleam of murder had begun to dim and dissi- 
pate in them. 

“You’ve got our backs against the wall,” she muttered. “Ay 
... you’re a hard man! But so’s Bohun. A Devil when he’s 
crossed. Who’ll protect us from him, eh? Who? You? The Prince 
may hang him later but he’ll destroy us first! So what are we to 
do?” 

“That’s your problem,” Skshetuski said coldly. “You take care 
of it. All I want to hear from you is the choice you’re making. 
So what’s it to be?” 

“All right,” the woman said at last. “This is how we'll do it. 
We'll keep this a secret from Bohun. He’ll be back here soon but 
we'll send him back to Pereyaslav in a day or two. Then we'll 
bring the girl to the Prince in Lubnie. You, meanwhile, ask the 
Prince to send us a garrison to Rozloghi, will you? Bohun,”"— 
she went on with a flash of fear—’ will go off his head when he 
hears what happened. You can’t take Helen with you right away 
because he has half his regiment an hour’s ride away and he’d 
take her from you on the road. So go your way now, keep it all a 
secret, and wait for us at Lubnie.” 
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“So you'll have time to think of some safe way to play the 
Judas with me?” 

“If only we could!” the old woman cried out in helpless fury. 
“But we can’t! You know it! Give us your word that you won't 
breathe about this to a soul!” 

“You have it. And the girl?” 

“She’s yours. Ah, though it'll be hard on Bohun .. .” 

Skshetuski laughed harshly and looked at the young 
Bulyhovs with open contempt. 

“Look at yourselves,” he said. “Four grown men, big as forest 
oaks. Afraid of one Cossack and having to resort to treachery! 
And even now, even as you’re trading Helen for Rozloghi, it 
never occurred to you to ask her if she’d have me!” 

“Then we'll ask her now,” the old woman hissed, quivering 
with anger. 
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She nodded at her sons and Symeon went out to bring He- 
len to them, and when she came into that dark and gloomy 
chamber it seemed to Pan Yan as if the sour air started to taste 
clean again and that a bright new light had entered the room. 
Her gentle face glowed like a sun among the angry stares and 
the recent threats and the memory of insults that hung like 
storm clouds among discarded weapons. 

“This is your husband if you want him,” the Knahina mut- 
tered pointing at Skshetuski. 

Helen’s face lost all color. 

She made a small sound that was half a cry and half a sob, 
raised both her hands to her eyes as if unable to believe what she 
saw and heard, and then stretched both her arms toward the 
young soldier. 

“Is that true?” she asked. 

He nodded, too full of emotion to trust his own voice. And 
even though the darkly glowering faces of the old woman and 
the young Bulyhovs hung in that martial hall like leaden 
weights heavy with premonition, he felt light and hopeful and 
untroubled about anything the future could bring. 

He left soon after. 

The image of Helen’s brightly glowing face, so full of won- 


der, love and overwhelming happiness, floated before his eyes 
all the way to Lubnie. 


Chapter Five 


THE DAYS THAT FOLLOWED tormented the young soldier. The 
Prince was away when Pan Yan led his convoy through the city 
gates and weeks would pass before he returned and, in the 
meantime, Skshetuski couldn’t free himself from anxiety. He 
went up on the city walls each morning to see if he could spot 
the old knahina’s wagons coming down the highway, and dark, 
oppressive dreams crowded about his pillow every night as he 
thought of Bohun. 

His friends gave him a tumultuous welcome, coming each 
evening to his quarters to drink and to talk but he listened to 
them with half an ear at best. He grew drawn and thin; his 
normally cheerful face hollowed-out with worry. His promise 
to the old knahina to wait, do nothing and keep it all a secret 
made him powerless; he couldn’t even confide in anyone until 
the Prince returned. Yet all he could think about was Helen left 
in the grasping hands of her untrustworthy kinsmen and about 
the violent young Cossack at her heels. 

The late Winter turned into an early Spring and with it came 
torrential rains that turned the broad fields bordering the rivers 
into a vast swamp. Roads sank, bridges washed away, fords 
became roaring cataracts that swept men and horses like dry 
straw into the boiling rapids. No one could travel until the sun 
had dried out the Steppe and, in the meantime, Helen was alone 
in a den of wolves. 

He thought that the Bulyhovs would probably keep their 
promise—he’d left them little choice—but they lived in the 
shadow of Bohun who could force them to give up the girl any 
time he wished. 

At this thought Pan Yan shook as if in a fever, clawing at his 
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impatience like a captive bear. He wasn't used to letting events 
tell him what to do; it was much more his way to bend fate to 
his liking, riding his luck like a mustang broken to his will, and 
forcing life to give him what he wanted. And so he fled each day 
to the banks of the Slonitza River where he’d wander about 
with a bird gun in his hand, startling flocks of water birds and 
herds of deer and antelope, and sometimes even riding down a 
thundering herd of bison, but not even hunting could offer him 
distraction. Mostly he sat in thought on some mound or ruin or 
walked about the ancient battlefield where Hetman Zolkievski 
slaughtered Nalevayko’s Cossacks in their last rebellion. All 
traces of that battle had long disappeared both from men’s 
memories and the battlefield itself; only occasionally did the 
sodden earth throw up yellow bones on what had been the 
Zaporohjans’ earthworks behind the broad stream. But Pan 
Yan’s fear for Helen’s safety tormented him no less among the 
thick grey mists that hung above the riverside desolation, and in 
the empty silence and the stunted groves of that haunted wilder- 
ness, than in the noise, gaiety, intrigue and glitter of the court. 

And yet this court was the heart of his chosen life where a 
stranger would always believe that he had stumbled into an 
armed camp on the eve of baitle rather than the residence of a 
splendid magnate and the administrative center of a Steppe 
empire. There were ten soldiers for every courtier, clerk, mer- 
chant and official in the Prince’s capital. There was more steel 
than gold-plate. The streets were crowded with the finest war- 
riors in the Commonwealth. Regiments marched out every day 
to the border forts hidden in the tall grasses beyond the horizon, 
other regiments rode into the city, and the brassy calls of war- 
horns and trumpets cut through the air from morning to night. 
Whoever felt a longing for a taste of war came to the court of 
Lubnie. All the adventurous gentry of the Transdnieper and the 
Eastern Lands swarmed under Prince Yeremi’s standards, and 
with them came the best of the Mazovians, Lithuanians, men 
from Malopolska, and the stern knights of Mazuria, Polish 
Prussia and the Baltic countries. 

This was Skshetuski’s element. He’d been in love with it from 
his earliest boyhood. But neither the martial bustle of the gar- 
rison, nor the stir of camp life, nor the noisy, raucous celebra- 
tions in the regimental messes, managed to distract him after his 
return; and not even Anusia’s bright, impatient eyes—puzzled 


and piqued by the young soldier’s sudden lack of interest—did 
anything to relieve his grey days and troubled nights. 
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If his friends noticed the change in him, they were careful to 
say as little as they could about it. 

Pan Michal Volodyovski, the diminutive dragoon who was 
never happy unless he was unhappily in love, did try to help him 
by reporting that Anusia said kind things about him during his 
six-month absence but Pan Yan hardly heard a word he said. 

The girl, however, had her own ideas about that. She was 
used to being adored and pursued more or less seriously by 
every man in Lubnie. She couldn’t understand why Pan Yan 
failed to pay her the homage she’d come to expect from all the 
young soldiers. So she decided to find out what was wrong 
with him, set all sorts of innocent traps for him, and finally 
ambushed him one night as he was leaving the Prince’s ante- 
rooms. 

“Ah!” she cried, running full-tilt into him and then jumping 
back with a small exclamation of surprise. “How you’ve fright- 
ened me! Good evening, lieutenant!” 

“Good evening,” Pan Yan said and smiled, knowing that 
Anusia was only as frightened as she wished to be. 

The girl stood as if confused and stricken by shyness, twist- 
ing the ends of her braids with one hand, the other clutching the 
embroidery bag which had been her excuse to leave Princess 
Grizelda’s apartments at that hour. 

“Am I such a monster that I'd terrify you?” Pan Yan asked. 

“Ah... no. That’s not it at all!” Then she shot a quick, sharp 
look into Pan Yan’s face. “But. . . are you angry with me?” 

“Angry?” Pan Yan feigned a vast astonishment. “And why 
should the beautiful Lady Anusia care if I’m angry?” 

“Oh... I don’t care! Why should I? Maybe you think that I'll 
be all upset and that I'll start crying right away? Pan Byhovietz 
is alot more pleasant. . .” 

“Well,” Pan Yan smiled. “If that’s the case I’d better yield the 
field. It’s clear the best man has won.” 

“Best man has won? Well, but . . . well, if that’s what you 
think! I won’t try to change your mind for you!” 

And Anusia immediately stepped in front of the young sol- 
dier so that he couldn’t get away from her. 
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“So you’ve been visiting with the Khan?” she said after a 
moment. 

“With the Khan,” he agreed. 

“And what did you bring back?’’ 

“I’ve brought Pan Longinus Podbipyenta,” Pan Yan smiled 
and said. “A very fine and gentle cavalier whom I’m sure you ve 
noticed.” 

“A lot more gentle than you!” Anusia sniffed pretending vast 
indifference, then asked at once: “And why did Pan Longinus 
Podbipyenta come here?” 

“So that you can try all your charms and irresistible little 
tricks on him.” Fond of the girl, Pan Yan grinned. “But I'd 
suggest an all-out attack because I know a secret about him that 
makes him invincible to women.” 

“Oh... invincible!” Anusia shrugged as if she couldn’t care 
less. “Why is he invincible?” 

“Because he can’t marry.” 

“Oh,” she cried. “Marry! As if I cared if he could marry! But 
why can’t he marry?” 

Skshetuski leaned close to the girl’s ear as if to whisper a 
secret and then said loudly: “Because he’s pledged to chastity!” 

Anusia squealed and fled. 

Pan Yan went to his quarters, laughing for a change. He 
wanted to tell Pan Michal about Anusia’s unsuccessful ambush 
but the little knight, who had declared himself in love with no 
less a person than the Princess Anne, the Prince’s older daugh- 
ter, had gone up on the castle walls to mourn his unattainable 
ideal along with the Lithuanian giant who had some sighing of 
his own to do. 

That night, however, Anusia took a careful look at the 
Lithuanian. The Prince had returned and his banquet hall was 
particularly splendid, with many foreign guests and local digni- 
taries and gentry, as well as all the leading officers and courtiers 
glittering in their finest clothes and with their richest weapons. 
Pan Longinus had dressed with special care to show that he had 
the necessary private means to support himself in Skshetuski’s 
elite armored regiment, and looked most impressive in a white 
velvet undercoat and a sky-blue satin kontush with split sleeves, 
which he flung back to display the white silk lining with its 
matching facings, and all of it was richly studded with gold 
knots, studs, jeweled ornaments and clasps. In place of his 


murderous Cowlsnatcher he carried a light curved saber in a 
gilded sheath. 

Anusia’s bright eyes shot questioning glances at the splendid 
giant, largely to provoke and irritate Skshetuski, but he 
wouldn’t have even noticed anything if Pan Michal didn’t men- 
tion it to him. 

“May the Tartars take me for a captive if Anusia isn’t making 
eyes at our new Lithuanian bean-pole!” he remarked, letting his 
pointed little mustache twitch up and down like an alarmed 
beetle. 

“So tell him about it,” Pan Yan said. 

“IT will.” The little knight grinned widely. “They’ll make a 
great pair.” 

“He'll be able to wear her like a button on his coat. That’s 
about the proportion between them.” 

“Or as a medallion in his cap.” 

And Pan Michal trotted over to the Lithuanian who had been 
wandering mournfully about the great hall, careful to keep his 
eyes away from all temptations. 

“Ay, my long friend,” Pan Michal said to him, “you’ve only 
just joined us but I see that you work faster than all the rest of us 
together!” 

“And how is that, dear brother?” Pan Longinus murmured 
anxiously. “How is that?” 

“Well, you’ve snapped up the choicest little morsel at this 
court,” Pan Michal grinned and said. “Fast work indeed! Tell 
me, how do you do it?” 

“Sweet brother!” The Lithuanian giant looked stricken with 
terror. “What are you saying? What?” 

“Well...” The little knight grinned wickedly and pointed to 
Anusia. “Just look over there. We’re all desperately in love with 
that little devil but she’s been burning holes in your coat all 
night.” 

“Holes? What holes?” Pan Longinus shuddered. 

“With her eyes! Don’t tell me you’re such a lady-killer you 
haven’t even noticed? But take care she doesn’t burn you up as 
completely as she’s roasted all the rest of us.” 


x *« * 


Pan Michal hopped back into the crowd and disappeared at 
once, leaving the puzzled Lithuanian to himself. He glanced at 


Anusia, shuddered, blushed a beetroot crimson and fled to the 
farthest corner of the banquet hall. But wherever he turned he 
seemed to see those two bright eyes glowing like small coals be- 
behind Princess Grizelda’s shoulder, glowing and burning into 
him with persistence and curiosity, and he began to struggle like 
a netted bear against a wish to look at her again. 

“Ave Satanas! Get thee behind me, Satan,” he muttered in 
utmost terror and felt his hair rising on his head. He made a 
desperate sign of the cross, prayed and summoned up stern 
visions of his ancestor Stoveyko, but this particular little Satan 
didn’t disappear. On the contrary, when he stole a quick glance 
in the girl’s direction he saw that her eyes were shining even 
more invitingly than before! 

He clamped his own eyes shut and kept them tightly closed 
for the rest of the evening. But long before daybreak he was 
knocking on Skshetuski’s door. 

“Lieutenant! Dear friend,” he cried rushing in. “How soon 
are we leaving? When is that war supposed to begin?” 

“Ah, so your vow is itching?” Pan Yan grinned and shook his 
head in sympathy. “Hmm . . . that’s serious business . . . But 
be patient at least until you enlist. I’ve a vacancy in my company 
and the Prince agreed to give it to you but you have to wait until 
the next quarter and that’s not till April.” 

“I know, I know!” cried the desperate giant. “But didn’t His 
Highness say anything about the war?” 

“Nothing,” Pan Yan said. “People say that the King won’t 
stop thinking about it until the day he dies but the Diets are 
deadset against it.” 

“But they were saying in Tchehryn that there’s a Cossack 
rebellion on the way?” 

“That's true enough. But nothing’s going to happen until 
Spring. It’s only February, the weather can still change, and the 
Cossacks never move until they’re sure that the ground won’t 
freeze. They can’t stand up to us in the open field but few people 
can match them in digging entrenchments.” 

“Ah!” the sad giant cried. “So we must wait even for the 
Cossacks?” 

“So it seems,” Pan Yan nodded and started to explain. “The 
Hetmans don’t believe that the Cossacks will stir at all this year. 
Our Prince is less sure. We’re moving a few regiments closer to 


the Dnieper but even Prince Yeremi thinks that it’ll all blow over 
and that Hmyelnitzki will come to his senses.” 

“Oh dear! Do you think he will?” 

“Well,” Pan Yan reasoned. “What can he gain by throwing 
himself on the full power of the Commonwealth? How can he 
gather the might he’d need to even scratch the surface? He has to 
know what he is up against, he’s a brilliant man. And this is his 
own country as much as it’s ours, isn’t it? The Commonwealth 
belongs to the Cossacks just like the rest of us. No man attacks 
his own mother willingly.” 

“Ay!” the Lithuanian cried. “So there may not be a war even 
against the Cossacks?” 

“Ho!” Pan Yan laughed. “You are in a sudden hurry, aren’t 
you! But are you sure that three Cossack heads will free you 
from your vow? They’re our own people, after all. Teutonic 
Knights and Turks are one thing but this is our own flesh and 
blood you're talking about. We and the Cossacks are the same 
mother’s children, so to speak.” 

The anxious giant seized his head in both his hands. “Oh 
great God!” he cried. “Is that so? What am I to do? Do you think 
the Prince’s chaplain could resolve this for me?” 

“Oh, he’ll resolve it,” Pan Yan soothed the desperate Lithua- 
nian. “Father Muhovyetzki is a wise man, widely read and 
eloquent as few others. But I don’t think he'll tell you anything 
that you’d want to hear. A civil war is a war among brothers, 
my poor friend.” 

“But what if some foreign power. . . say the Turks or Tartars 

. . came to help the rebels?” 

“Ah, then you’d have no problem. All I can advise for now is 
patience and endurance. Just settle down and wait and let every- 
thing take its natural course.” 


x <*« _* 


But that was one piece of advice that Pan Yan himself was 
quite unable to follow. He felt more troubled and isolated every 
day. The life of the court and the camp oppressed him equally 
and even his old friends began to irritate him with their puzzled 
glances. 

The Prince returned to Lubnie but this was the season for 
budgets and accounts and economic planning, for settling quar- 
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rels and territorial disputes among the tenant gentry, and for 
road-building and construction and financial matters, so that 
even the turbulent life of the soldiers settled down to a dry 
garrison routine and Pan Yan found no chance to talk to the 
Prince about his private worries. With the roads impassable, he 
couldn’t even send a messenger to Helen. Yet he was desperate 
to know what the Bulyhovs might have in their minds, and 
whether Bohun suspected anything, and where he was just then 
and what he was doing. 

Then March came. The sun returned and the roads dried out 
enough for a determined rider to try his luck among the ste- 
aming marshes, and Pan Yan ordered his shrewd young body 
servant to pack his saddlebags. 

“Listen, Zjendjan,” he told him. “You'll go to Rozloghi.” 

“To Rozloghi, master.” The lad, whom nothing seemed to 
worry or surprise, nodded as calmly as if he’d just been ordered 
to walk to the vintner’s for a flagon of mead. 

“You'll take a letter from me to the young lady there and get 
one from her, understand? Don’t tell anyone who sent you. 
Pretend you're just riding through to Tchehryn. Keep your eyes 
open and your mouth shut tight. Watch everything, see how 
they’re treating the princess, find out what you can about 
Bohun and come back as fast as you can.” 

“You can count on me, sir,” Zjendjan said and stared with 
absolute assurance at his worried master. 

“Hmm. Yes. I know.” 

The boy, Pan Yan knew, was quick-witted and resourceful 
enough to do everything that he had to do, and to do it well, but 
his own worry was beginning to undermine his faith in every- 
one around him. 

“But are you sure you’ll manage it alright? This is no joke, 
you know. You'll really have to keep all your wits about you.” 

Zjendjan grinned and nodded. His shrewd little eyes peered at 
Skshetuski out of a pink pudgy face that made him seem as 
innocent as a child, but it was an innocence of his own devi- 
sing. Barely sixteen, he had been with Pan Yan for more than a 
year and the young lieutenant knew that he could trust him and 
depend on him in almost anything, particularly if there was 


some way for the cunning lad to turn a profit out of whatever he 
was told to do. 


The boy set out that night, supplied with ink and goose quills 
and a few sheets of parchment so that Helen might have some- 
thing with which to write her letter, and Pan Yan settled down 
to wait with whatever patience he could still command. 

Ten days passed and each seemed like a week of anxiety and 
waiting. He grew so pale and drawn that Anusia started asking 
if he was unwell and the Prince sent his personal physician, a 
longnosed Italian named Carboni, to bolster him up with a 
foul-smelling potion. But Pan Yan needed a different kind of 
medicine. Each day convinced him that his misery came from a 
heart weighed down with a truly great love, the kind that 
ancient authors wrote their tragedies about. It was no trivial, 
passing infatuation, he was sure, but a powerful emotion that 
would blow him apart unless it was eased. 

And then one morning as Pan Yan sat hunched over a mug of 
mulled wine, dull-eyed and weary after another sleepless night 
of tormenting visions, Zjendjan came trotting into his rooms— 
covered with mud and tired but grinning from ear to ear—and 
the young lieutenant leaped up and seized him in his arms. 

*Youwhavesasletter?”’ ' 

“Yes master!” The boy turned it over. “Here it is!” 

Skshetuski clutched the pages and began to read as avidly as if 
his life depended on each word. He wasn’t sure if there’d be a 
letter, not knowing whether Helen had been taught to write. 
Few women were given any kind of education in those days, 
especially if they lived in the lone, out-of-the-way manors of the 
borderlands, and she, moreover, lived among illiterates. But if 
her words lacked the polish of the court, the classical allusions 
and fanciful ornamentation common to those times, they car- 
ried a straightforward simplicity and honesty that rang as clear 
as crystal and wrenched Pan Yan’s heart more than any intricate 
word-play could have done. 

‘You ask if I’ve forgotten you,’ the Steppe princess had written. ° 
It’s more likely that you’ve forgotten me because, as I hear it, there are 
lots of distractions at the court. But since you sent your lad all that long 
way to see me it must be that you care for me, as I do for you, and I 
don’t know how to thank you for that loving sign. I don’t know if it’s 
proper for me to be writing so much about caring and loving. It's 
probably something a woman shouldn’t do. But I do love you and 
surely it’s better to tell the truth about it than to hide it or to lie about it 


in some clever way, especially when the heart is as full of it as mine.’ 

“May God forget me if | ever forget you, my sweet girl,” the 
young soldier murmured and read on. 

‘I’ve questioned Zjendjan about your life at court,’ Helen wrote, 
‘and when he told me about the many beautiful ladies there I thought 
my heart would break... .’ 

Here the lieutenant glared at his messenger. 

“What did you tell her, you damned fool?” 

“Only the good things, master,” the boy assured him swiftly 
and Pan Yan went on reading. 

‘|. Because how am I to outshine them? How could I compare? 
But when he told me that you don’t even want to look at them I took 
heart at once.’ 

“Ha!” Pan Yan cried. “You did that bit right!” 

“Yes; master 

Zjendjan had no idea why he was being praised but he tried to 
look modest about his achievement. Pan Yan was reading the 
letter quietly to himself, and there was no way for the lad to 
know what he had ‘done right,’ but he assumed a serious, know- 
ing air and coughed once or twice in a manner meant to signify 
both intelligence and virtue. 

‘.. . I took heart at once,’ Pau Yan continued reading. ‘I pray 
every day that nothing ever comes between us. Life is hard to bear all 
alone, but thinking about you makes it easier for me, because only you 
matter to me or mean anything I could care about.’ 

She went on to say that the Knahina planned to come to 
Lubnie as soon as the roads made travel possible. She had, in- 
deed, advanced her calculations because the news from 
Tchehryn was worse every week. Each day brought fresh word 
of Cossack restlessness and of an ominous grumbling among 
the peasant masses. The old woman was only waiting for her 
sons to come home from the annual horse fair at Boguslav. 

‘You must be truly a magician,’ Helen wrote, ‘to have won her 
over like you did,’ and Pan Yan made a wry face at the thought of 
the magic he had used. 

He read the letter over and over until he was sure that he’d be 
able to recite it like a prayer. Then he began to question the tired 
lad. But all had gone well. The quick-witted boy had been well 
received. The old woman put him through a close interrogation 
about the lieutenant and when she found out that he was highly 
thought of at the Prince’s court, and that he had his own 


substantial properties and a brilliant future, she warmed up 
considerably. 

“She asked me, master, if you were the kind of man who kept 
his promises,” Zjendjan added with his most innocent ex- 
pression. 

“She did, did she? And what did you tell her?” 

“I said: “My lady, if my master promised me that little Valachian 
mare I rode here all the way from Lubnie, I’d be thinking of her as 
already mine.” 

“You said that, did you?” Pan Yan laughed. “Well. . . since 
you ve staked my reputation on that mare you had better keep 
her.” 

“Thank you, master,” Zjendjan said and grinned. 

“Hmm. So you told them straight out that I sent you?” 

“Yes, I did. Because I saw that it would do no harm. And at 
once they all started treating me even better, especially the 
young lady who is so beautiful that there can’t be another like 
her in the world. Reading your letter, master, she wept all over 
it 

Pan Yan felt as though he would choke. “Hmm ... She 
wept, you say?” 

“From happiness, master. Out of joy.” 

“Hmm ... And what’s Bohun up to? What did you find 
out?” 

“Ah, that’s another story. It didn’t seem right to ask the young 
lady or the old woman either. But I had a word with old 
Tchehly, the Tartar, who may be a heathen but who’s a loyal 
servant and loves the young lady like she was his own. He said 
that they all grumbled about you at first, master, but then they 
made their peace. Especially after they found out that all that 
talk about Bohun’s treasures was just a lot of gossip.” 

“Gossip, you say? And how did they find out it was a lot of 
gossip?” 

“Well, sir, it seems they had some debts to pay and asked 
Bohun to lend them the money and he told them he didn’t have 
a groat! He’d thrown it all away as fast as he got it, you know 
sir, like a Cossack! ‘I’ve some Turkish loot hidden here and there,’ he 
said, ‘but the gold’s all gone.’ So right away they started thinking a 
Jot less of him.” 

“You did well, my lad” Pan Yan said, delighted, and hugged 
the grinning boy. “There’s no doubt about that.” 


“Ah master . . .” Zjendjan raised his eyes piously to the ceil- 
ing. “If I’d done one thing well and another badly you'd be able 
to say: ‘You’ve given me a horse but without a saddle.’ And what 
good is a horse without a saddle?” 

Pan Yan burst out laughing. 

“All right, then,” he said and smiled at the amazing lad who 
always found a way to make a profit out of everything. “You'd 
better keep the saddle along with that mare.” 

“Thank you, master! Well, they sent Bohun off to Pereyaslav, 
as they said they would, and so I thought: Why not go there as 
well? I’ll find out more, my master will be pleased, and I'll get a 
new suit of clothes that much sooner . . .” 

“You'll get it with the new quarter,” Pan Yan said and shook 
his head in wonder at the grinning boy. 

“Thank you, master! Well, so I went to Pereyaslav but Bohun 
isn’t there. He’s gone across to the right bank of the Dnieper, to 
what they call the Ruthenian side, and what Cossacks didn’t go 
with him deserted to the Sietch. People say there’s no more than 
a handful of them left at the regimental barracks. . . Well, when 
I found out he’d gone I thought that our young lady would be 
safe from him, so I came back home.” 

“You’ve done well,” Pan Yan said again, joyful and relieved. 
“Was it a hard journey?” 

“No, master,” Zjendjan said, eying Skshetuski’s untouched 
morning meal. “It wasn’t all that bad. Only . . . I got awfully 
hungry on the way back home.” 

“Then sit down and eat!” 

Zjendjan sat down and helped himself at once and Pan Yan 
read Helen’s letter again and again and pressed it to his lips. 
There was so much goodness and sincerity in her hurried pages, 
so much love and longing, decency and kindness, that he felt as 
if new life was pouring into him. 

Hope filled him. 

He felt strong and vibrant and alive again, and free of all his 
fears, and all his faith and confidence returned and he laughed 
with joy. He dressed with special care and went to the castle 
chapel to give thanks to God. On the way he passed the long- 
nosed, sallow-faced Physician Carboni who was amazed to see 
that his potions cured the young soldier after all. 


Chapter Six 


IF PAN YAN SEEMED to walk with seven-league strides after 
Zjendjan’s mission, and if his young, cheerful face was alive 
with happiness, confident and untroubled, few others in the 
Ukraine and the Transdnieper country had much reason to be 
hopeful about anything that Spring. 

Strange murmurs swept across the land like the hot winds 
that gather before a great storm. A troubled sense of danger and 
a fearful restlessness flew from village to village and from one 
lonely forest manor to another, spreading as swiftly as the 
powdery yellow thistle seeds that the Steppe winds scattered 
across the Wild Lands every Autumn. 

In the towns, people whispered about a great war. No one 
knew who’d be fighting whom nor when the war would start 
but no one doubted that a war was coming. The country folk 
held back on their plowing although Spring had come with all 
its green, fresh-smelling promises of new life, and the evening 
skies filled with nightingales. But there were other portents. 
The moon climbed out of the forests in the evenings like a 
scarlet stain. Mysterious lights drifted through the skies. 
Soothsayers prophesied catastrophes or a royal death, and all 
this doubt and watchfulness and uncertainty were especially 
troubling along the eastern borders because this was a land 
accustomed to bloodshed. Fear was rare among these hardy 
people for whom violence sometimes seemed as natural as 
breathing. 

But two signs which no one could ignore stood out like 
warnings carved in stone among all these prophecies and super- 
natural omens. First, an unheard of multitude of beggars, story- 
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tellers, wandering bards and minstrels appeared in every hamlet 
of the land, and among them were many strangers whom no 
one had seen before and who spoke darkly about Judgment Day 
coming from the Steppe. The second sign, as clear in that 
country as if Tartar fires were already glowing in the sky at 
night, was that the Nijhovtsy had begun to drink. 

They drank na umor—‘“to the death,” as these bouts were 
known—as if to create for themselves a foretaste of dying. They 
drank up all their money, houses, tools and everything they 
owned, and when they had nothing left with which to buy 
vodka they drank on credit against future loot. Whenever that 
happened the starostas fortified their castles, great lords called in 
their companies from the Steppe and the border outposts, and 
the manor gentry sent their wives and children to safety behind 
city walls and looked to their powder kegs and sabers. This was 
the one infallible sign of war in the Eastern Lands, surer than all 
the Horsemen of the Apocalypse galloping through the skies, 
and that Spring the Cossacks began drinking as never before. 

The permanent camps and settlements of the Zaporohjan 
Nijh—that is to say all the swampy grasslands, rivulets and 
islands in and around the river of that name—were too narrow 
to contain all its warlike people, nor could the Steppe sustain 
them all the year round, and so each year the Cossacks scattered 
throughout the Ukraine, and far west into the peaceful territo- 
ries of Ruthenia where Tartar wars existed only in legends and 
in Winter tales. Some of them enlisted in the sheriffs’ companies 
and in the private regiments of the great lords and princelings, 
others peddled vodka on the highways or traded in furs, or 
went to work as wheelwrights, blacksmiths, tanners, brewers, 
candlemakers, fishermen and trappers. In every Ukrainian vil- 
lage there would be one hut built at an aloof distance from the 
peasant dwellings; there lived the Zaporohjan, the Nijhovyetz, 
the man from the Sietch. He lived there when he wanted to, 
coming and going whenever he pleased, and he was always 
welcome because he could do anything. He knew every trade. 
He could build a house, sew a saddle, trap game, and apply 
healing herbs. A Cossack in a village was worth his weight in 
salt to the peasants there because he’d work harder than all of 
them together but he was also a warrior and went his own way. 
And it took only a shout at the crossroads, or a whispered 
promise of bloodshed and loot, and all these hardworking set- 


tlers flew in like hungry ravens from all around the land. 
Whoever wanted to settle a quarrel with a neighbor without 
waiting for a court decree, or whoever expected such rough 
justice coming his own way, had only to send out the word and 
he’d have a hundred armed men waiting for his orders. In 
peacetime the Cossacks might live quietly in the villages for a 
year or more, working like no others from sunrise to sunset, 
and then there’d come news of some famous ataman’s campaign 
against the Tartars or the Polish Lahy, or of some Polish prince 
against the Turks or into Valachia, and all those peaceful wheel- 
wrights, blacksmiths, handymen and tanners would throw 
down their tools and begin to drink. 

And that Spring they drank as if they’d never get another 
taste of their coarse, homebrewed ‘gojhalka,’ and they did it not 
merely in one territory or in one prince’s country but 
throughout the length and breadth of that enormous land from 
the Black Sea to the River San. 

And then came tales of barn burnings, hamstrung cattle, and 
isolated manors blazing in the night, and peasants murdering a 
Jew here and there and refusing to obey the orders of their 
masters, and rumors about Hmyelnitzki, and the mass deser- 
tions of manor Cossacks to the Sietch spread so far and fast that 
the news seemed to fly on birds’ wings even before it happened. 
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This gradually swelling murmur of the coming storm seeped 
through the walls of Lubnie as everywhere else. The Grand 
Hetman of the Crown wrote that he didn’t think that anything 
much would happen but Pan Zachvilihovski begged Prince 
Yeremi not to ignore all these tell-tale warnings. 

‘A sea of fire is coming our way out of the Wild Lands,’ he wrote to 
the Prince. ‘Hmyelnitzki has gone to the Crimea to get help from the 
Khan, and friends in the Sietch tell me that the Chief Ataman is 
calling in all the Cossack regiments, both horse and foot, without 
telling anyone why he’s doing it, and that’s why I think that they’re 
getting ready to throw themselves on us. And if the Tartars come to join 
the Cossacks, which is something they had never done before, then God 
help us alll 

The Prince respected Zachvilihovski’s knowledge of the Cos- 
sacks even more than the opinions of the Hetmans, and so new 
levies started throughout his whole country, and messengers 


rode out of Lubnie to summon distant troops. But, more than 
anything, he wanted accurate information about the Sietch 
which, suddenly, became a land of silence as if the walls of grass 
around it had turned into stone. And so one day in early March 
he summoned young Pan Byhovietz and ordered him to get 
ready to travel down the Dnieper. 

“You'll go as my envoy to the Chief Ataman,” he told him. 
“Tl give you some letters. But that’s only an excuse for you to 
be there. I want you to keep your eyes and ears open, find out 
what they’re up to, how many regiments they’ve called in and if 
more are coming. Above all, find out all you can about 
Hmyelnitzki. I want to know where he is, what he’s doing, 
what he plans to do, and if it’s true that he’s gone to the Crimea 
to get Tartar help. Is that clear so far?” 

“Yes, my lord,” said the overjoyed Byhovietz. 

“You'll go through Tchehryn. Pan Zachvilihovski will give 
you letters to some kinsmen he has in the Sietch. Be careful how 
you deliver them. Your head and theirs will depend on secrecy. 
From Tchehryn you'll go by ship to Kudak. Pan Grodjitzki will 
give you guides to take you farther on and see you safely past 
the cataracts. And once you’re in the Sietch: watch, listen and 
come back if you can.” 

“If I can, my lord?” 

“That’s what I said. This isn’t an ordinary embassy and these 
aren't normal times.” 

“Should I take men, my lord?” 

“Take forty troopers. You'll leave before nightfall.” 

Byhovietz strode out of the Prince’s apartments as if the long 
stone halls were carpeted with clouds, for such was the love of 
these soldiers for their leader that they saw the most desperately 
dangerous missions as marks of his favor. 

But in the antechambers he ran into Skshetuski. 

“Why all these happy grins?” Pan Yan asked. “Has Anusia 
finally succumbed to your sighs and groaning?” 

“If only she would. No, it’s not that. The Prince has given me 
a job of work. I’m leaving tonight!” 

“Oh? Where to?” 

“To Tchehryn and farther.” 

“To Tchehryn? Then come with me for a moment. I’ve 
something to ask you.” 


Pan Yan took his friend to his quarters and began to plead to 
have the dangerous mission reassigned to him. 

“What do you want?” he begged. “Horses? Money? My 
gratitude? They’re yours if I can go in your place. Just give the 
word and you can have anything I have.” 

And then he struck on the one argument sure to sway his 
brother officer. “Think about Anusia!” 

“Anusia!” the lovesick young man groaned. 

“Yes. Anusia. Think about how long you’ll be away. Months. 
Maybe longer. And think of Anusia here flirting with every- 
thing in breeches. I know how you feel about her. I know she 
thinks about you a lot more warmly than she does about the rest 
of us. But can you think of one man around here who won’t be 
trying to jump into your shoes once you're out of sight?” 

Byhovietz groaned and Pan Yan pressed on. 

“Oh they'll be trying. Believe me. Everybody will be after 
her when you’re gone.” 

“Don’t I know it!” 

“And... you know Anusia!” 

Byhovietz shuddered. Indeed, he knew Anusia. But would 
the Prince consent to change his orders? 

“Would he hold it against me if you took my place?” the 
wretched young man asked. 

“Leave that to me!” Pan Yan cried and set off at a run for the 
Prince’s chambers. 

He asked for an immediate audience, his heart pounding like 
a hammer in his chest, because this great magnate who ruled his 
vast dominion with the unswerving will of an anointed mon- 
arch hated to have his orders challenged in any way. But Prince 
Yeremi’s face reflected only kindness when the pages ushered 
Skshetuski into his private study. 

A stranger seeing Prince Yeremi for the first time would find 
it hard to reconcile his slight, youthful body and almost girlish 
features with the towering legend that he had become. Barely 
into his thirties, the Prince had inherited the long, soft black 
hair and pale skin of his Valachian mother and these gave him a 
gentle, delicate air that might have seemed effeminate to some- 
one who didn’t know the man. But Skshetuski knew better than 
to trust appearances, these or any other. Those small-boned 
features already bore the iron stamp of war and the hard cam- 


paigning that had won the man his awesome reputation. The 
luminous black eyes housed sleeping thunderheads, he knew, 
and God help him who drew those hidden lightnings on him- 
self! Not even the most experienced diplomats and courtiers 
could bear to look into those eyes for long; they contained such 
a natural sense of majesty and power that all heads bowed before 
him without a second thought. This was a man who knew his 
own greatness and the full power of his vast resources and he 
had no mercy for anyone who questioned his authority. If an 
imperial crown were suddenly thrust upon his head, Pan Yan 
thought, he’d be neither surprised by it nor crushed by its 
weight. 

But now, seeing Skshetuski, the Prince smiled at him and 
beckoned him forward. 

“And what brings you here?” 

Skshetuski dropped to one knee and bowed his head. 

“My lord,” he said. “I came to beg Your Highness to let me 
have Byhovietz’s mission to the Sietch. He might, perhaps, 
step aside for me because he’s my friend, but he’d let himself be 
torn apart by wild horses before he risked Your Highness’ 
displeasure. As for me, it’s more than my life’s worth to go 
there at this time.” 

“God love you!” the Prince exclaimed with pleasure. “I'd 
rather send you than anybody else on something as difficult as 
this. But I thought you might’ve had enough traveling for a 
while.” 

“I'd go in that direction any day!” Pan Yan burst out and the 
Prince turned his great, piercing eyes on him as if to search the 
deepest crevice of his soul. 

“And what do you have out there?” 

Skshetuski flushed as crimson as a schoolboy. He’d risen back 
to his feet after his respectful genuflection, and stood before the 
Prince like a criminal who had been caught redhanded, feeling 
the fire of those probing eyes; and now he threw himself down 
on both his knees and confessed his happiness and worry: how 
he had met the daughter of Knaz Vasil, how he came to love her, 
and how he wished to bring her to Lubnie on his way back from 
the Sietch so that she might be safe from Cossack unrest and 
Bohun’s ominous persistence. 


He told it all except for the machinations of the old Knahina; 


his promise bound him to protect her secret. And he begged the 
Prince so desperately to be allowed to make the dangerous 
journey among the Zaporohjans that finally Prince Yeremi nod- 
ded and smiled his consent. | 

“I'd have let you go for her anyway,” he said and smiled 
kindly. “And I’d have given you whatever you needed to get her 
here safely. But since you’ve thought it out so cleverly for 
yourself, combining your love-life with my service, how can I 
refuse you?” 

He clapped his hands and a page came running and then ran 
again to fetch Pan Byhovietz while Pan Yan grasped the 
Prince’s hand and kissed it like a father’s. 

“Save that for warmer hands,” Vishnovyetzki laughed. “You 
are one of my best. I value your devotion. And I’m really 
pleased that you’ve fallen in love with Vasil’s daughter. He was a 
great favorite of my father’s and his tragedy makes his memory 
all the dearer to me. Did you know that he wrote me once, long 
ago, from exile?” 

“I did hear something about that, my lord,” Pan Yan said. 

“Yes.” The Prince nodded thoughtfully. “That was when 
everyone turned against him, thinking him a traitor. I never 
believed that.” 

“Few people did as I recall it, Highness,” Pan Yan said. 

“And even fewer would’ve acted as honorably as he did in the 
circumstances,” Vishnovyetzki said and a brief cloud of a dis- 
tasteful, bitter memory passed across his eyes. “He could’ve 
laughed at all the tribunals under the sun and sat as safe as a fox 
in a burrow under our protection. Greater men than he do it all 
the time. But he was a truly noble man, he couldn’t live with 
suspicion darkening his good name so he disappeared. There 
was some talk later on that he joined up with the Emperor’s 
people and died in the German wars. Anyway, he’d written to 
me begging me to protect his daughter. I’d long meant to look 
into that but since her guardians never came to see me and | 
heard no complaints about them | thought they were good 
people and let matters rest. But now that you’ve reminded me 
about her I’ll look after her as if she were one of my own 
daughters.” 

Then Byhovietz came and the Prince spoke as gently and as 
firmly to him as if he were his son, which was one of the many 


reasons why this powerful prince, whose heavy hand crushed 
anyone who went against his will, was loved and served so 
loyally by all his fierce young soldiers. 

“My friend,” he said. “I’ve said what I've said and I don’t 
change my orders. If you still want to go to the Sietch you’re 
welcome to do so. But I’d take it as a favor if you'd let 
Skshetuski go in your place. Will you do that for me? He has 
good reasons for wanting to go and I’ll think of some other way 
to repay your generosity. ” 

“My lord,” Byhovietz said, overwhelmed. “You can com- 
mand me to do anything . . . instead you ask! That’s too much 
honor for me. What more could I need?” 

“So be it.” The Prince nodded. “Thank your friend,” he told 
Skshetuski. “Then go and get ready.” 

Pan Yan did, indeed, thank Byhovietz warmly then hurried 
to his quarters to pack for the journey. In less than an hour he 
came to the Prince—armed, booted, cloaked and with a 
mounted troop waiting in the courtyard—for his last orders and 
the Prince’s letters. 

Long before nightfall he was on the Steppe with Zjendjan and 
forty troopers of the Prince’s Cossack Regiment clattering be- 
hind him. 

Riding among the billowing crests of this sea of grass, Pan 
Yan felt that he was, indeed, crossing a great ocean: endless and 
empty and so wide that even his impatience and imagination 
couldn’t span the distances between the horizons. Only the 
domed Steppe sky could bridge them and carry his thoughts to 
their destination; it spread above him in a bright blue canopy 
where hawks hung motionless like little black crosses. 
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Night came soon after, followed by another day. Then came 
another and another and each one was the same as the one 
before. Great drops of dew formed diamond clusters at dawn in 
the undergrowth and a quick breeze moved above the pastures 
and dried the pools of rain and melting snow that glittered 
everywhere like small lakes. 

The sun rose quickly on those fresh March mornings in the 
open Steppe. It kissed the earth and moved on like a careless 
lover, still there and smiling down but already passing out of 
sight, and the earth woke rich and heavy with spring grass. The 


Steppe was stirring everywhere with newly planted life; the 
pulse of beating wings, the hum of the insects, and the tolling 
cry of wild geese overhead made these vast green spaces sound 
like a lyre stroked by a melancholy hand. 

Then came another morning, their last before the dark wood- 
lands of Rozloghi appeared on the horizon, and the weary riders 
blessed the rising sun. It would dry and harden the sodden earth 
that pulled their horses belly-deep into the mud. The men and 
horses were equally exhausted; there had been little rest in their 
three nights and days. An hour here and there on firmer high 
ground and on the occasional burial mounds that rose like 
islands above the liquid soil. Brief moments, too short to light 
cooking fires or unsaddle horses. 

Skshetuski drove his Cossacks and himself to within the 
trembling limits of endurance as if he possessed some secret 
strength that no ordinary man could know anything about, and 
now, with the new day upon them, they were looking at him 
with superstitious awe. They hurried after him through the 
rising mist and, at midmorning, they passed through a dense 
wood that spilled across the trail, and then they saw the wind- 
mills beating the stilled air, and the smoke of chimneys, and 
they grinned at each other with sharp, joyful shouts at their 
journey’s end. 

Pan Yan’s heart pounded like a blacksmith’s hammer because 
these were Bulyhov lands. Another mile or two and he’d be 
riding into Rozloghi, past the huddle of rough-hewn peasant 
huts and wild cherry orchards that seemed more precious to 
him than all the riches of the Prince’s court. He could see the 
crouched thatched roofs in his mind’s eye long before they 
actually appeared before him, and he kicked his horse forward 
with his heels. The animal leaped onto the dried, hard-trodden 
surface of the village street, and Zjendjan spurred his own new 
mare behind him, and the Cossacks struck their horses’ flanks 
with their short-handled whips—the rawhide, metal-tipped 
nahaykas which were their badge of distinction and superiority 
to ordinary peasants—and then the whole troop was thundering 
through the village, laughing and shouting now that they were 
within a short gallop of hot food and rest. 

Mud flew from under the horses’ hooves and the startled 
peasants ran out of their cabins; they gaped at the riders and 
made their quick triple signs of the cross along their chests and 


shoulders wondering what this was all about. Tartars or Devils? 
It was all one to them and none of it promised anything that 
might ease the bitter hardship of their lives. 

And then the iron-shod hooves were drumming on the 
wooden bridge across the manor ditch, and splinters flew like 
sparks, and then Pan Yan pulled back on the reins and his 
panting horse slid to a halt under the overhang of the shuttered 
gates. 

“Inside there! Open up! Look alive in there!” 

The shouts, the barking of the countless village dogs, and the 
hammering of the troopers’ heavy saber hilts on the thick oak 
gates brought frightened manor servants running to the walls. 

“Who’s there?” 

“Open up!” 

“The masters aren’t home,” cried uncertain voices. 

“Open up at once, you damned pagan souls!” Pan Yan roared. 
“We’re from the Prince at Lubnie!” 

Some of the manor servants recognized him then. “Ah, it’s 
you, Your Worship! At once, at once!” 

The gates swung open and they clattered in. 
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The old Knahina came out on the porch and peered at them 
uncertainly, shielding her eyes against the sun behind them, and 
Pan Yan rode up to her and jumped off his horse. 

“Do you remember me, my lady?” 

“Ah.” There was little warmth in her harsh, suspicious voice. 
Whatever she remembered seemed to be something she’d ra- 
ther have forgotten. “Ah, it’s you, lieutenant .. . I thought it 
was a Tartar raid, the way you thundered in here. . .” 

Then she shrugged, resigned and made the necessary hospit- 
able motions. 

“But come in, come in.” 

In the great hall, glittering as before with weapons and rust- 
ling with the uneasy whisper of birds’ wings and the rasp of 
taloned feet shifting on their perches, the old woman stared at 
Pan Yan with dull hostility. 

She waited. He knew what she expected and his own brief 
laughter sounded harsh and cruel in his ears. 

“Don't be surprised to see me,” he said coldly. “I’ve kept my 
word. I’m only passing through on the Prince’s business. But 


His Highness told me himself to stop here on my way and give 
you his greetings.” 

“Did he, now,” she muttered, dark with gloom. “I’m... 
grateful for his kindness. And how soon does he think to drive 
us off this land?” 

“He doesn’t think it at all,” Pan Yan said and laughed. “He 
doesn’t know that that’s what you deserve. And I stand by my 
word. You'll stay in Rozloghi and maybe get something from 
me as well. I have enough elsewhere.” 

The Knahina stared at him for another long and silent mo- 
ment before a pale smile stole across her face. 

“Ah,” she murmured softly, and he laughed again. 

“But where’s Princess Helen?” he demanded. “Is she well?” 

“Well? Well?” 

The old woman’s smile broadened now that she felt a little 
more secure and at ease. 

“Why shouldn’t she be well? She’s even plumping out with all 
that loving . . . Ha! But I know you didn’t ride all the way here 
to see me. I’ll go and send her to you.” 

She went out at once but there was no need to summon Helen 
there. Old Tchehly had seen Skshetuski riding through the 
gates and told her who had come. She ran in—out of breath, her 
breast rising, flushed like a cherry-apple and quite unable to 
speak. Only her wide dark eyes, filled with happiness and 
laughter, expressed what she felt. They shined with such trans- 
parent joy that Pan Yan felt as if his heart was turning cartwheels 
in his chest. 

He caught her by her arms, drew her to him and pressed her 
against him, and kissed her mouth and hands, feeling as if he 
were about to melt like the snow outside, and she closed her 
eyes and then opened them again as if to make sure that he was 
really there. 

“Ah, but I didn’t expect you,” she whispered. “Didn’t think 
youa come... 

“And I thought I’d dry up without you!” he cried out. “At last 
the Prince himself took mercy on me and sent me here to you.” 

“So the Prince knows?” 

“I’ve told him everything. And he was glad, remembering 
Knaz Vasil. Ay, my sweet girl, you must have fed me some love 
potion when I was here last because I can’t see anything except 
you in all the world!” 


“It’s God’s mercy, such blindness,” she murmured, then went 
on, pressing her hands against him. “But. . . don’t you think 
that’s an awful lot of kissing?” 

“How am I to stop?” Pan Yan laughed and hugged her. “I've 
never tasted anything this sweet. Do you remember how the 
falcon brought our hands together?” 

“I remember .. .” 

“It was an omen, nothing less,” Pan Yan said and believed 
every word of it. “I was so lonely for you in Lubnie that I 
thought I’d go mad. I’d go up along the Slonitza and I'd see you 
there, so real that I’d think it was truly you. But every time I'd 
call out and stretch out my arms for you, you’d be gone, 
vanished like a dream. Well, you won’t get away from me again, 
sweet girl, because there’s nothing that can come between us 
now.” 

“If something should,” she murmured. “It won’t be my 
doing.” 

“Tell me again you love me!” he cried out. 

Helen closed her eyes. She smiled. Her voice was soft but 
firm and full of quiet pride. 

“As I’ve never loved anyone in this world,” she said. 

“And in any other?” 

“And in any other,” she agreed, still smiling. 

“Id rather hear that from you than to have the King cover me 
with titles!” he cried out. “God only knows how I’ve earned 
such luck. I couldn’t have done anything to deserve you.” 

She looked at him for a quiet moment and said: “You were 
kind to me.” 

“Kind? How could anyone be anything but kind to a girl like 
you?” 

“It’s been done before,” she said quietly and sadly and then 
she smiled up at him and her voice rang out, clear and pure as 
crystal. “But you were good to me, and you stood up for me 
and made me feel loved and wanted and defended, and you 
spoke to me in words I never heard before. I don’t know if what 
you re getting in return is all that wonderful but I will give you 
all my heart and my every thought and I’ll do my best to see 
that you are never sorry for the things you said.” 

: Skshetuski seized her hands again and pressed them to his 
ace. 


“You'll be more than any wife to me,” he said. “You’ll be my 


friend and guide and trusted companion who'll own everything 
I have and share equally in every moment of our lives together. 
Ay, but you’re so beautiful I think I’ll go blind!” 

Helen’s white teeth gleamed in a sudden smile. 

“Hmm. Lady Anusia must be a hundred times more beau- 
tiful,” she murmured. 

“Anusia!” he cried, laughing. “Anusia? What Anusia? Ah, she 
is to you exactly what a copper kettle would be to the moon!” 

“Hmm,” she teased him. “Hmm. Master Zjendjan told me 
something different.” 

“Master Zjendjan will have a thick ear as soon as I catch him!” 
he shouted and laughed. “Ah, my sweet, what’s that girl mean 
to me? What has she ever meant? Let other bees buzz around 
that flower. And. . . God knows, there’s enough of them even 
for Anusia!” 
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The morning passed so swiftly that they hardly noticed when 
old Tchehly, the Tartar, came in to pay his respects to Pan Yan 
whom he already regarded as his future master. 

“Well, old man,” Pan Yan told him gently. “Ill take you too, 
along with the lady. You can serve her faithfully till you die.” 

“There’s not long to wait for that, master,” the old man said 
with his wolfish grin, bowing to the ground in the oriental 
manner. “But while I live, Pll serve her. Allah ukbar' It’s all 
Allah’s will.” 

“T’ll be back from the Sietch in a month,” Skshetuski told 
Helen. “Then we'll go to Lubnie where Father Muhovyetzki 
will be waiting for us. I’d send you there today, only the roads 
are still so terrible it’s hard to get through on horseback far less 
in a coach and wagons.” 

“The Sietch?” Helen looked at him, suddenly afraid. “Is that 
where you're going?” 

“The Prince sends me with letters, it’s not much.” He 
shrugged to dismiss her fears. “An ambassador is safe even 
among savages and they’re all Christians there.” 

“How soon are you going?” 

Her voice was steady. She was, after all, the daughter of one 
soldier and soon to become the wife of another, but she could 
not conceal the dismay in her eyes. 

“Tonight. I must be in Tchehryn tomorrow.” He tried to 


sound matter-of-fact as if nothing unusual was likely to happen 
to him among the Zaporohjans. “Ah, but don’t look so sad. The 
quicker I go, the quicker Ill be back. Besides, my time’s not my 
own, you know how that is. It’s the Prince's service.” 

She nodded, smiled, seemingly content. But some of the 
sunlight appeared to have left the day. 
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They ate a light meal later in the morning. The old Knahina 
looked at them with broad, indulgent smiles and made sly, 
coarse jokes but Pan Yan and Helen might have been alone for 
all that it mattered. They were quiet and happy. It was clear to 
them both that the old woman had finally dismissed Bohun 
from her calculations and now, thanks to Skshetuski’s gener- 
osity, knew herself quite safe. She’d keep Rozloghi for her sons 
and herself cum lasis, boris, granicebus et coloniis, as such land- 
grants were defined in the gentry’s Latin, as if those lands had 
always been hers under the law. 

Pan Yan asked only when the young princes would come 
home because the fortress-manor would be safer with those 
warriors there. 

“Any day now,” the old woman told him. “Ah, they were 
angry with you! So angry at’ first. But later on, after they 
thought about the way you stood up to us, they were glad to 
have you for a future kinsman. It’s hard to find a real man in 
these soft, spoiled times . . . Ah, nothing 1s like it used to be.” 

Then, with the sun edging into afternoon, Pan Yan and Helen 
went outside and she led him to the cherry orchard beyond the 
manor walls, where the bees droned among banks of early 
flowers heavy with the sweet smell of a renewing year. The 
orchard ran from the edge of the moat to a grove of oaks where 
a cuckoo’s cry was hammering at the warm, still air. 

“What do you think she’s saying?” Helen wished to know. 

The cuckoo, according to old Ruthenian legends, was the 
traditional messenger of the ancient Gods. 

“She’s wishing us good luck,” Skshetuski said at once. “She’s 
prophesying happy years for us. But perhaps we’d better ask her 
how many we'll have.” 

And facing the dark grove he called out: “Zazulu, zazulu, 
whom the old Gods loved! How many years will we live to- 
gether, this lady and I?” 


The bird counted off more than fifty years. 

“God grant it!” 

“The zazula always tells the truth,” Helen observed quietly. 

“Does she, now.” Pan Yan grinned with a sly, sideways glance 
at the happy girl. “Hmm. Well. Then we’d better ask her- 
something else. Ey, zazulu, and how many boys are we going 
to make?” 

The bird obediently counted an even dozen and Pan Yan 
doubled up with laughter. 

“lll be a starosta with a troop like that! But you heard the 
cuckoo, didn’t you? Eh?” 

“No. . . I wasn’t listening,” Helen said, scarlet as a poppy. “I 
don’t even know what you asked her.” 

“Then maybe I should ask again?” 

“Oh, you don’t have to. . .” 

And that’s how the day ended for them both, without fear or 
doubt of any kind. It was a warm and peaceful passage through 
the hours that seemed to go on forever, without limits, like the 
wide Steppe sky; and then they watched the red sun dip slowly 
into the woods which spread darkly on the near horizon. 

But the hours followed their own remorseless courses and, in 
due time, Pan Yan had to be on his way. Pan Zachvilihovski was 
waiting impatiently in Tchehryn to hear from Prince Yeremi 
and Skshetuski’s mission was too urgent for any long delays. He 
left Rozloghi shortly after dark, and his troubled sense of danger 
and uneasiness about what the future might bring to him and 
Helen, returned with the night. 


Chapter Seven 


IN TCHEHRYN, Pan Zachvilihovski waited for the Prince’s emiss- 
ary in a real fever of impatience. The news that seeped out of the 
Sietch left no more room for doubt. The threatening storm was 
no longer a fearful supposition; war with the Zaporohjans was 
as certain as if death and pillage were already ravaging the land. 
Hmyelnitzki was getting ready to drown his enemies in blood 
and he would devastate his whole country right along beside 
them. 

The Grand Hetman who paid scant attention to the warning 
signs now moved his cavalry to Tcherkassy. His vanguard 
reached Tchehryn; more as a means of hindering the Cossack 
desertions than in any hope of holding down that seething 
territory and, in the meantime, the gentry massed in fortified 
manors and walled towns. There was talk of a general call to 
arms, or ‘Universal Levy,’ and so the gentry watched anxiously 
for the fiery crosses that would blaze on hilltops and summon 
them, ‘armed and with armed retainers,’ to make their immemorial 
payment for years of privilege, for their lands and titles and 
their coats-of-arms, and for their right to wear a saber and elect 
a King. Not even Hmyelnitzki could have known the terrible 
extent of the coming storm nor what it would mean in the long 
run to his nation’s history but, in the meantime, the Ukraine 
split itself in two. One half flowed like a vast pack of hungry 
wolves into the Sietch; the other gathered around the horsetail 
standards of the Hetmans. 

Some men still hoped. Hmyelnitzki wrote impassioned let- 
ters to the Grand Hetman of the Crown, and to the commis- 
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sioners and the royal ministers in Warsaw, full of complaint and 
sorrow about Cossack rights and pledges of his loyalty and love 
for King Vladyslav and the Commonwealth. Perhaps he really 
did believe that the time for negotiations hadn’t passed beyond 
recall and that the conflagration he had lighted could still be 
controlled. Or perhaps, as some men warned, he merely played 
for time. 

But Zachvilihovski and old Barabas had few illusions about 
anything. They knew the Cossacks. They understood the un- 
forgiving hatreds that simmered in the hearts of the serfs and 
peasants. They didn’t need to calculate the rapacious greed of all 
those savage, landless men who gathered in the Wild Lands. 
And they knew Hmyelnitzki. 

The old Cossack colonel received a letter from him, full of 
threats and malice, which he passed with trembling hands to 
Pan Yan and Zachvilihovski. 

“Look how he jeers at me,” he said. “And yet it was I who 
taught him war and soldiering. He was like my son.” 

“He says that he is coming with the Zaporohjan Army to 
claim Cossack rights,” the commissioner observed. “That 
means Civil War. And there’s no conflict as terrible as that.” 

“I see I’ve got to hurry,” Pan Yan said. “Can you give me 
letters of introduction to someone in the Sietch? There must be 
some loyal and reasonable men left there.” 

“Loyal? Reasonable?” Zachvilihovski laughed bitterly. “Is a 
firestorm loyal? Can you reason with a flood?” Then he sighed, 
shrugged, and went on: “Do you already have something for 
the Chief Ataman?” 

“From the Prince himself.” 

“Well. . . Alright then, I'll write to one of the Leaders of the 
Circle, as they call their council. And Colonel Barabas has a 
kinsman there. They’ll tell you what they can. But isn’t it too 
late for that kind of mission? If the Prince wants to know what 
they’re saying in the Sietch, there’s one quick answer: they are 
talking war! And if he wants advice, there’s only one sound 
course: gather as many men as possible and join up with the 
Hetmans.” 

“Then send that advice to the Prince. | must go anyway, I’ve 
no choice about it. Those are the Prince’s orders.” 

“But don’t you understand what you're getting into? Even 
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here the mobs are in such frenzy that they’d be at our throats 
right now if it weren’t for the Hetman’s vanguard. What must it 
be like over there? You’d be safer in a dragon’s mouth.” 

“Ah sir,” Skshetuski said simply. “Jonah was in a whale’s belly, 
not just-in his mouth, but with God’s help he got out in one 
picce. 

“Well, go then, go,” Zachvilihovski said and a note of help- 
less resignation slipped into his voice. “You can get as far as 
Kudak, anyway, and see how things look to you from there. Pan 
Grodjitzki is an experienced soldier and he’s spent half his life in 
that eagle’s nest. He can advise you best. As for me, I'll go and 
join the Prince. If I’m to drag my old bones over battlefields 
again I’d rather do it under him than anybody else. Meanwhile 
. Pll find you some good men and ships to get you to Kudak.” 
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Skshetuski walked back to his quarters in the Prince’s house 
feeling excitement and a curious sense of pleased anticipation. 
He harbored few illusions about the dangers waiting in the 
Sietch. But the long journey would take him down the whole 
length of the Dnieper, past the legendary cataracts and the Nijh, 
and that was a land known to few people of his generation. 

Most men spent their whole lives in the Ukraine without 
being able to say that they had seen the Sietch unless they joined 
the Cossack brotherhoods and that didn’t happen often any- 
more. The Polish and Ruthenian gentry no longer flowed in 
their adventurous thousands to live among the fierce brethren of 
the Zaporohje. Those that did were rare; too much blood had 
been spilled by both sides, the ill-will ran too deep, and the 
chasm between the Commonwealth and the Sietch had grown 
too wide for sharing anything, far less lives and friendship. 
Now if anyone went beyond the Wild Lands it was in flight 
from justice, or as an outlaw stripped of property and name, or 
to escape the consequences of such terrible misdeeds that they 
were beyond penance or atonement, so that an aura of mystery 
and curious speculation surrounded the freebooting republic 
along the Lower Dnieper. The young soldier knew that he’d be 
possibly the last of his kind to see what everyone else would 
know only by hearsay: the Sietch, the permanent war camp of 
the Zaporohjans whose name meant ‘those who live beyond the 
cataracts’ and carried its own fierce air of daring and adventure. It 


was an unknown legendary country that was said to be splendid 
and full of wonders on the one hand and dreadful on the other. 

He sat beside the open window of his room, letting his young 
imagination drift through those misty regions, when two men 
caught his eye in the square below. He thought he knew them. 
He looked with greater care and then he was sure: the men, 
walking arm-in-arm like loving brothers, were Pan Zagloba 
and Bohun. He watched them make their way to the Bell 
Corner and disappear in the tavern doorway and all his fears for 
Helen were suddenly resurrected. 

“Zyendjan!” he cried. 

The lad ran into the room. 

“Go to Dopul’s Tavern,” Pan Yan ordered. “You'll find a fat 
noble with a big hole showing in his forehead. Tell him that 
someone has important business with him and bring him here 
to me. But if he asks who sent you, don’t tell him. Under- 
stood?” 

But Zjendjan was already running down the stairs. In mo- 
ments, Pan Yan saw him in the square, dodging and weaving 
through the jostling crowds, and then he dived like a hunted 
hare into the darkened doorway. It didn’t take long before he 
came out again with the fat knight beside him. 

They crossed the square and he lost sight of them as they 
reached the gate under his window. But then he heard them 
stumbling along the cobbles in the courtyard and climbing the 
stairs; and then Pan Zagloba came into the room, peering about 
suspiciously with his one good eye. 

“Good day to you, sir,” Pan Yan said. 

“Good day, good day, though it’s a thirsty one,” the fat knight 
observed. “And who may you be, my good friend? Ah. . . ah! ] 
remember!” 

“You remember me?” 

“Do I remember?” Reassured, the fat knight grinned from ear 
to ear. “Let the Turks melt me down for tallow and burn me as 
harem candles if I don’t remember! You opened Dopul’s door - 
with Tchaplinski’s head a few months ago! That was par- 
ticularly to my taste since I once freed myself from captivity in 
Istanbul in a similar manner, hang me if I didn’t. Ah, and how is 
our Lithuanian hop-pole, these days? Our famous Skirtlifter, 


together with his virginity and his sword?” 
“Pan Podbipyenta is well. He sends you his regards.” 


“Does he, now. Well, well. That is a monstrously rich knight 
but dull as a hammer. If he ever collects three heads like his own 
they’ll add up to no more than a head and a half because he’ll 
have beheaded three halfwits. Ah but. . . pfui. . .! What heat! 
And it’s only March . . . My tongue is so stiff I can hardly 
talk.” 

Pan Yan smiled. “I’ve some good mead here. Perhaps a small 
cup. ¢ 

“A fool refuses when a wise man offers,” the fat knight said at 
once. “It just so happens that the local leech has prescribed mead 
for my melancolia. But how is a man to keep from being melan- 
choly these days, hmm? Terrible times are coming . . . Terri- 
ble . . . Dies irae et calamitatis. Tchaplinski’s tongue is hanging 
out in terror. He doesn’t come to Dopul’s anymore because 
that’s where the ranking Cossacks do their drinking and I have 
to face them there alone. Ah. . .! What a mead! From the 
Prince’s cellars?” 

“His best. And are there many ranking Cossacks in Tchehryn 
these days?” 

“Ha! Which of them isn’t here! There’s Fedor Yakubovitch, 
old Filon Djedjala and Danyeli Netchay ... and with them 
Bohun, their little prince, the heart of their hearts, who’s be- 
come my bosom friend since the day I drank him under the 
table and promised to adopt him. All of them sit here in 
Tchehryn sniffing the wind and wondering which way to jump. 
And if they don’t all gallop off to Hmyelnitzki itll be my 
doing!” 

And the babbling fat knight held out his empty cup which 
Skshetuski refilled immediately. 

“And how is that?” 

“Hmm? How’s what? Oh, yes, because while drinking with 
them I urge them to do their patriotic duty and warm their 
sentiments for the Commonwealth. And if the King doesn’t 
make me at least a starosta for that public service then there’s no 
justice left, we’ve lost all our virtues, and a man would do better 
to take cows to pasture than risk his head pro publico bono.” 

“You might do better with a saber than a demijohn,” 
Skshetuski said quietly. “The way things are going with the 
Cossacks you’re wasting your money.” 

Zagloba stared, astonished. 


“My money? What do you take me for, good friend? Isn’t it 
bad enough that I’ve got to swallow my dignity by drinking 
with peasants without paying for it too? Ah, but this is a rare 
meacdwrny!” 

Skshetuski laughed and refilled the fat knight’s cup again 
which he drained at one gulp with every sign of pleasure. 

“And this ... ah... Bohun,” Pan Yan said. “What’s he 
doing here?” 

“That one? He’s got his ears pointed to the Sietch like the rest 
of them. Ah, he’s their darling, their precious little jewel! They 
dance around him like trained apes because they know the 
Pereyaslav Regiment will follow him, not old Colonel Loboda. 
And who knows which way the rest of Kshetchovski’s division 
will go? Hmm?” 

“God grant they’ll remain loyal,” Pan Yan sighed. “But about 
this#Sohun'? 2” 

“Hmm .. .?” Pan Zagloba helped himself to more mead, 
drank it thirstily, sighed with satisfaction and mopped his 
sweating forehead. “A fine mead, my dear sir, an excellent 
Troyniak. Phew, but it’s hot!” | 

“Drink a little more.” 

“T will, I will! About Bohun .. . well, he’s theirs, body and 
soul, but now he’s hesitating. Because he told me when he was 
drunk one day that he’s in love with some gentlewoman and 
wants to marry her so he can’t go about with peasants anymore. 
Why, he even wants me to adopt him and admit him to my 
coat-of-arms! Ah but that’s a fine mead... .!” 

“Drink a little more.” 

“Certainly! You don’t find this kind of mead in a tap-room 
bartrelos.” 

“And did Bohun tell you the name of this gentlewoman that 
he wants to marry?” 

“Name. . .?” Pan Zagloba snorted with contempt. “My dear 
sir, what do I care about her name? All I know is that when I've 
fixed a set of antlers to Bohun’s head she’ll be known as a doe.” 

Skshetuski fought back a sudden urge to bring his fist down 
on Zagloba’s head but the fat knight didn’t seem to notice 
anything but the mead. 

“Yes, yes,” he went on. “I had some fine times with women 
in my youth! If only I could tell you how I came to be martyred 


in Galata! D’you see that hole in my forehead, hmm? Let me 
just say that it was put there by the eunuchs in the seraglio of a 
certain pasha.” 

“But didn’t you once say it was a robber’s bullet?” 

“Did I? Then I said it well! Because every Turk is a robber, as 
God is my witness!” 
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Pan Zachvilihovski came into the room just then and the fat 
knight blinked, averted his face and buried his nose in his cup. It 
was clear that the two men didn’t like each other. 

“Well, lieutenant, your galleys are ready,” the commissioner 
said. “Your mariners are all good men, you can depend on 
them. You can be on your way as soon as you wish. And here 
are your letters.” 

“Good,” said Pan Yan, rising. “Then I’ll tell my men to ride 
to the rivera 

“And where are you going?” Pan Zagloba asked. 

“To Kudak.” 

“You'll find it hot there.” 

But Skshetuski didn’t hear the warning, if that’s what it was. 
He left the room and went down into the cobbled courtyard 
where his redcoated Cossack troopers waited beside their 
horses. 

“Mount up,” he ordered. “Ride to the landing, take the 
horses and supplies aboard and wait for me there!” 

The Cossacks leaped into their saddles, wheeled their mounts 
and trotted through the gates, and Pan Yan went back into the 
house where the old commissioner was staring at the fat noble 
with distaste. 

“I’ve heard that you’ve become the court jester of the Cossack 
colonels,” he said scornfully as Skshetuski came near the door. 
“What’s happened to your sense of shame?” 

“It’s all pro publico bono, my dear commissioner,” the fat 
knight was mumbling. “Pro publico bono.” 

“You’ve sharp wits and a quick tongue, Zagloba, that I’ll 
grant you. Sharper, it seems, than your sense of decency and 
honor, but you’re not fooling me! You’re out to win a few 
friends for yourself in case they should come out on top!” 

Pan Zagloba blinked rapidly with his one good eye and 
turned the other on the angry old man. 


“Ah... . is that what you think?” 

“What else is there to think?” 

“Hmm. Well, even if that was so,” Pan Zagloba muttered. 
“Even if having been. . . ah. . . martyred by the Turks I don’t 
want a repeat performance from the Cossacks . . . why should 
that surprise anyone? The best borstch can be spoiled by too 
many mushrooms. As to my shame, as you call it, I’m not 
asking anyone to share it, am I? I’ll drink that cup of gall alone. 
True merit will come floating to the top in its own good time 
like oil on wine.” 

Skshetuski thought it time to step into the room. 

“My men are on their way,” he said. “It’s time for me to 
follow.” 

Zachvilihovski sighed and filled the cups with the last of the 
mead. “Let’s drink to your safe journey, then,” he said. 

“And a safe return,” Pan Zagloba added. 
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They went outside. The sun set quickly as they made their 
way to the boat landing along the Tasmina, Pan Yan and the old 
commissioner walking arm-in-arm and Pan Zagloba trailing 
behind with deep sighs and uneasy glances. A cold wind blew 
from the Dnieper when they reached the galleys. 

“Well . . . a good journey,” Zachvilihovski said. He pressed 
the young soldier’s hand for a long moment. “Be careful, my 
young friend.” 

“T lispexearetal.”’ 

“Vive valeque,” Pan Zagloba cried. “And if the water carries 
you as far as Istanbul give my regards to the Sultan! Tell him 
frome...” 

And then he hesitated and his voice lost its booming con- 
fidence; perhaps it was the sudden chill that came off the water 
that subdued his bluster. 

“Ah, to the devil with him. Hmm. That was a very fine mead 

. . Brrr, but it’s gotten cold.” 

Skshetuski stepped aboard. 

“Go with God!” they called up after him. 

“Stay with God,” he said. 

The long oars creaked and splashed into the water and the 
decked galleys moved into the river. The beacon fires burning 
along the shore grew smaller and smaller and Skshetuski 
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watched them a long time as they dwindled and fell away 
behind him and he felt as if something precious had ebbed from 
his life. And then the galleys rowed out of the narrow mouth of 
the Tasmina into the wide, grey Dnieper and a sudden wind 
blew out of the Steppes. 

Cold, Pan Yan shuddered. He drew his cloak about him and 
settled down on the pile of robes that the soldiers spread for him 
on the galley’s deck. The boatmen started a plaintive river song. 
He thought about Helen waiting in Rozloghi, not yet safe in 
Lubnie. And about Bohun who was staying near her while he 
sailed away. Doubts, fears and,premonitions settled about him 
like cawing carrion birds. He struggled against them until he 
was exhausted. Their forms changed and shifted in his imagina- 
tion; they seemed to become part of the shrill Steppe wind, the 
beat of the oars and the boatmen’s voices. 


Then he slept. 
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He woke refreshed and in better spirits although the night’s 
dark thoughts still stirred in the corners of his mind and haunted 
him with their hints of danger. 

The new day came in a blaze of many colors; the morning 
was beautiful and clear. The huge river lay about the ships like a 
gigantic mirror that the soft shore winds soon covered with a 
latticework of wrinkles. The riverbanks lay hidden under a pale 
mist that turned the river and the land into one endless and 
unbroken plain so that it seemed as if the water lay motionless 
between the horizons. 

Zjendjan woke, rubbed his eyes and stared. “God’s Mercy! 
Master, are we on the sea?” 

“It’s a great river,” Pan Yan said, “but it’s not the sea. When 
the mist lifts you'll see the land around us.” 

The ships moved swiftly. They passed other vessels— tall- 
backed Dnieper galleys with banks of long oars, round-bot- 
tomed barges, and the narrow black Cossack skiffs and long- 
boats made of stiff, oiled leather stretched over wooden frames. 
Some of these craft shot downriver to the sea; others worked 
their difficult way upstream in the swollen water with creaking 
oars and cracking sails and the rhythmic chants of the towmen 
walking on the shore. They carried cargoes of fish, salt, tallow, 
wax and dried fruit to the distant river towns and hurried back 


to Kudak and the Sietch with wheat, gunpowder, tools and 
whatever else men might need to survive below the cataracts. 

South of the tributary ‘River of the Bees’ the land grew empty 
on both sides of the Dnieper; nothing moved there, there was 
no sign that man had ever put his foot ashore. The land was as it 
must have been in the beginning: unchanged, untouched, and 
unaware that humankind existed. But the river itself was an 
enormous highway. It was the only link between the Sietch and 
the rest of the world and in that time of year the traffic was 
heavy. The swollen waters were so high and swift that even 
galleys could risk running through the cataracts that could be 
threaded only by canoes at any other time. Only the sixth 
cataract, known as Nyenasytetz or “Old Insatiable,” remained 
impassable. Nothing entered its murderous white water and 
came out alive at any time of year. 

Pan Yan looked about eagerly while his two galleys rowed 
rapidly downstream. 

The mists rose and blew away. The fog crept into the reeds 
along the hidden bays and dry riverside ravines where it was 
always dark and where not even wolves would shelter in 
Winter. The riverbanks loomed out of the mist. The low hori- 
zons narrowed. Flights of cranes, pelicans, cormorants and the 
giant wild ducks and geese that never left this land to fly across 
the sea, rose in shrill multicolored clouds from the hidden 
shore. The overgrown inlets and lagoons belled with such caw- 
ing, honking and warbling that it seemed as if a birds’ parlia- 
ment had opened its raucous session in the reeds. 

Below the mouth of the tributary Kamentchug, the shoreline 
dipped and the horizons broadened. 

“Look master!” Zjendjan cried. “Snow! Is it snow?” 

Skshetuski stared in disbelief at the land around him. From 
one vast horizon to the other, beyond the reach of eyesight, 
both sides of the river gleamed with such brilliant whiteness 
that it hurt his eyes. Snow seemed impossible in that blazing 
sunlight. 

“Hey! Sergeant!” he called out. “What is that?” 

“Cherries, my lord,” the old Cossack answered and they all 
looked again. 

The endless whiteness was, indeed, a single forest of gnarled 
cherry trees whose wild fruit, as sweet as honey and larger than 
crab-apples, fed the birds and animals of this enchanted land. 
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Now, blooming with white flowers, it sent such a strong fra- 
grance over the river that it made breathing difficult. Wild 
almonds grew among the cherries. The ground was an un- 
broken carpet of fallen white and yellow petals. The sound of 
millions of bees and insects rang there as loud as bells. 

“Wonders! Wonders, master!” Zjendjan cried. “But why 
doesn’t anybody live here? It’s a paradise! Look at how many 
animals there are, sir!” 

Snow hares, still in their winter coats, and huge grey jackrab- 
bits moved like a turbulent undercurrent in that sea of whiteness 
while herds of longhorned antelope and deer watched the pass- 
ing galleys with unfrightened eyes. 

The ships sailed on. 

The day passed. 

The shoreline rose and fell, displaying broad panoramas of 
forest and Steppe, cliffs and mounds, and grasses tall and thick 
beyond belief. This was such beautiful country, so full of fruit 
and game and buoyant vegetation that Pan Yan asked himself as 
Zjendjan had done: why didn’t anyone live there? But of course 
he knew. This land was rich as none other in the world but few 
were as dangerous. It would take the iron hand of some new 
Yeremi Vishnovyetzki to tame it, harness it and defend it from 
Tartars aid marauders. Until such hands reached out and 
grasped this country, and flushed the human wolves out of the 
ravines and sent them to the gibbet and the sharpened stake, and 
carved roads and highways in the wilderness and built the 
castles and studded them with cannon, no man could plant his 
corn here and live to watch it grow. And so these riches waited, 
untouched and unused in an unpeopled land as vast as all the rest 
of Europe west of the Vistula. 

Everything here grew taller, flew quicker and farther, 
stretched over greater distances and bloomed in brighter colors 
than anywhere else. The soil along the riverbanks was thick and 
black and glistening with rich oils; oats spilled carelessly from a 
horse’s feedbag, or a cherry-pit spat out here in passing, 
sprouted a foot-long green stalk overnight, Pan Yan knew. It 
was a magic land, a wild world waiting for a master. 

Hours passed. The galleys seemed to fly downstream as if 
they’d grown wings, propelled by the measured beating of the 
boatmen’s oars. The wind was sharp and fresh and filled the 
square sails. The ships’ prows seemed to leap across the foaming 


water. At times the river narrowed and the flat, calm water 
boiled among towering escarpments of onyx and crimson fire- 
stone, then wound in rapid coils between islands so thick with 
vegetation that nothing showed behind the curtains of dark 
leaves. And then the waters spilled into unsuspected bays, hid- 
den lagoons and inlets dense with nodding reeds; they flooded 
the low riverside ravines and gouged dark caves out of the rocky 
banks. Such caves and bays were Cossack hideouts, Pan Yan 
knew, but now they were empty. The only living creatures that 
rose out of the tangled roots and reeds in the mouths of tribu- 
tary streams and from the floating islands within the lagoons 
were the water birds. 

All this was green and blue where the horizons lifted to the 
sky, and there were the scarlet splashes of strange blooms and 
the bright golden stalks of sunflowers swaying in the wind, and 
the air seemed to quiver in the white glare of the sun. 

Then the sun dipped and the colors deepened, and the fresh 
breeze spilled out of the sails and died away in the still back- 
waters of the floating islands, and insects—some as thick as a 
man’s thumb—rose out of the reeds and swooped down on the 
men and animals on the galleys’ decks. And then the journey be- 
came a living nightmare of screaming horses and frantic men 
who cursed at the oars. The insects, never seen on the dry 
Steppes to the north, settled on them in clouds: mosquitoes big 
as bees, flying leeches, and fierce batlike flies that swarmed in 
the rotted undergrowth of the mangrove swamps. They struck 
like arrows and their bites tore away living flesh and left broad 
streams of blood running down the skin. 


Ss Se 


Skshetuski ordered his ships rowed into mid-river where the 
tormenting insects came in fewer numbers. The wind picked up 
again, the galleys moved into swifter water and ran downstream 
in a darkening world. The sun hung still for a long moment 
over the horizon as if in regret that the day was ending. Then it 
fell from the sky and the day was over. A cold wet darkness 
rolled out of the south, and they saw the pinpoint lights of 
fishermen’s fires further down the river, and other lights 
gleamed suddenly and mysteriously in the distant Steppe and 
Pan Yan stared at them in astonishment. 

“What lights are those, sergeant?” 


“Ahead? That’s Romanovka Island, lord. There’s fishermen 
there, 

“Always?” 

“Always, lord.” 

“And: the other fires? In the Steppe?” 

The scarred old Cossack sergeant turned his narrow eyes 
to the glittering little lights farther to the east. 

“I don’t know, lord. Tartars, not Tartars . . . maybe devils. 
People don’t go there much, not if they want to come back.” 

But it was time to tie up for the night. The oarsmen were 
tired; they looked up at Skshetuski with imploring eyes. He 
studied the black bulk of the Romanovka looming out of the 
moon-streaked darkness of the river and ordered his helmsman 
to bring the ship about. At once the wheel spun, the galley 
edged to the tall banks of the island, and the boatmen threw 
their anchors overboard and ran to fasten their mooring lines 
ashore. The second ship came about behind them. 

“We'll sleep here, sergeant. Post guards. Stand-to an hour 
before dawn.” 

The sergeant touched his forelock and backed away. Soon the 
troopers disembarked their horses and led them ashore. But the 
men and animals had hardly settled for the night when quiet, 
dark forms rose out of the reeds and strange, half-human shapes 
with bloated, swollen faces began to sidle-up to the cooking 
fires. 

“Who are you people?” Skshetuski called out. 

“Men of the river,” came the mumbled answer. 

“What d’you want?” 
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“Then come up to the fires where we can see you!” 

They came out of the darkness: coarse, ungainly creatures 
bent by a lifetime of crouching over their nets, with faces 
mutilated by the bites of insects. They were smeared from head 
to foot with tallow and strange yellow greases that lay in thick, 
shining folds in their hair and gleamed on necks and faces, ref- 
lecting the moonlight. These were the fisher folk of the Ro- 
manovka who caught and smoked and salted the bass and 
sturgeon of the Dnieper, and the huge carp and eels and giant 
pike that bred in the lagoons, and shipped them upriver to Kiev 
and Tchehryn and Tcherkassy and to Pereyaslav. Standing 
around the soldiers’ bivouac fires they peered about and mut- 


tered to each other. Their slitted eyes were alight with curlosity 
and dark with speculation. | 

“Who are you people?” they said. “Where you going?” 

“We're travelers,” Pan Yan said and asked about the fires in 
the Steppe. 

“Men going to the Sietch,” the fishermen shrugged and said. 
“The Steppe’s full of fires, we see them every night.” 

“The Sietch, eh? And why should people go to the Sietch this 
time of the year?” 

“People say there’s going to be a war.” 

“Against whom?” 

“The Lahy, they say.” 

There were no Zaporohjans among them, Skshetuski could 
see and asked what happened to the Cossacks who normally 
fished here. 

“Their ataman called them. They go to the war.” 

That night Pan Yan slept badly, tormented by insects, but his 
thoughts were even more troubling and persistent. He won- 
dered if it weren’t too late for his mission, after all; it would be 
certain death to go on if the Zaporohjans had already started on 
their march and if the war had begun in earnest. No one 
expected the storm to break this soon but the young soldier had 
little choice about what to do; he had his orders and the Prince’s 
letters. War or no war, he’d go as far downriver as he could; 
there’d be more reason now than ever before to know just how 
strong the Zaporohjans were. 

The clouds of insects dispersed shortly before dawn when the 
night was coldest and Pan Yan rose and watched his soldiers 
stand to arms. 

This was the Steppe’s deadliest hour when the winged raptors 
first began to stir, and the night-prowling animals slunk to their 
caves and lairs, and the Tartar raider crept through the tall 
grasses with his arrow notched, his short horn-bow ready, and 
the curved, cruel yataghan clamped between his teeth. 

But there was no attack that morning. 

No alarm. 

The ships were swiftly loaded and pushed into the stream and 
the quick current and the morning breeze caught them in mid- 
river and carried them south. They were abreast of the Tarenski 
Rog, the broadest and the most spectacular of the majestic 
bends, when the sun burst redly out of the darkened Steppe and 


the new day began. They sailed past Dry Mountain and the 
Horse’s Spur where huge reptiles crawled out of the swamps, 
and then the land grew gaunt and savage, and the waters quick- 
ened, and a low muttering came out of the south carried on the 
wind. It was like summer thunder booming in the sky beyond 
the horizon, Pan Yan thought, or like muffled war drums beaten 
underground. The young lieutenant had never heard anything 
quite like it and asked what it was. 

The Cossack sergeant cocked his head and listened and a 
cold, distant light appeared in his narrowed eyes. 

“The cataracts, lord...” 

“So soon? So near?” 

“Near?” The Cossack’s slitted eyes communicated nothing. 
“They’re not near, master.” 

“When will we reach them, then?” 

“Maybe tomorrow,” the old Cossack said. “Maybe the day 
Aiter 

“They’re that far away? And so loud already?” 

And then the great black towers of Kudak broke through the 
horizon. 


x * * 


A whole day would go by before Skshetusk1’s ships could sail 
into the calm waters within the shadow of the fortress walls 
and, in the meantime, the landscape seemed to die a little more 
with each passing hour. It became bleak and grim and forbid- 
ding as if all the beauty and splendor of the country ended at 
this last bastion of the Commonwealth. The soil seemed 
scorched by fire and littered with split granite. The fortress rose 
out of the water on a great, sheer cliff, and the river was so 
narrow at this point that an arrow shot from the lofty walls 
could reach either bank. No vessel of any kind could go up or 
down the river without passing under the guns of Kudak. The 
fortress lay like a great crouching watchdog across this southern 
threshold of the Commonwealth, baring its rows of cannon at 
the Sietch. 

They reached the fortress after sundown and spent the night 
outside. Pan Grodjitzki, the grim one-eyed commandant of 
Kudak, ordered his gates barred at sunset and kept them locked 
until his garrison stood to arms at dawn to greet the new day 
with leveled muskets and burning fuses poised above their 


cannon. No one could leave or approach the castle once the 
gates were closed. 

If the King himself came to the fortress after sundown, Pan 
Yan knew, he’d have to sleep outside the walls, so he found 
shelter in the little village that had sprouted in the shadow of the 
castle's guns. It was no more than a cluster of adobe huts, no 
better than burrows, so cramped and narrow that men crawled 
into them on their hands and knees. But why should anyone 
build anything better at the foot of Kudak? As the dour villagers 
explained it, the castle’s gunners blew the huts to dust each time 
that Tartars appeared on the horizon. 

Once more sleep proved impossible. The young soldier’s 
nightmares seemed so real that he leaped to his feet time and 
again with saber in hand. His premonitions of disaster and 
visions of Helen trapped or struggling in Bohun’s hands grew 
sharper and more vivid every hour. 

He was up long before dawn to pace back and forth at the 
foot of the cliff under the castle walls. His spirits lifted a little as 
he looked at those massive ramparts, thick as the towers of 
Lubnie, and at the long black necks of cannon stretched in silent 
rows out of the crenelated gun ports. Surely, he told himself, no 
one would be able to scale those cliffs and ramparts in the face of 
muskets; no cannon could batter down those gigantic bastions. 
The Cossack storm would spend itself among these precipices 
as so many others had done through the years. 
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At last the night ebbed, a streak of light appeared on the 
horizon and he heard the drums beating the call to arms on the 
castle walls, and when he sent word that Prince Yeremi’s envoy 
was waiting in the village, Pan Grodjitzki came out in person to 
greet him and lead him inside. 

Pan Yan looked curiously at this grim old soldier, the ‘Cyclops 
of Kudak’ as he was known throughout the Ukraine, thinking 
that here was a man as hard and forbidding as the granite 
fortress he’d commanded for more than twenty years. He was 
then in his middle fifties, a gnarled silent man who exercised the 
power of life and death over everything that lived in that for- 
gotten corner of the world, and who saw no civilized face 
anywhere near him for years at a time. His own face had been 
ravaged by disease and pitted with the scars left by Tartar 


arrows and he peered with his one cold eye out of those rocklike 
features with as little feeling as if he had become one with his 
stony unforgiving world. 

They ate a simple breakfast in a cold stone chamber but the 
fortress commandant seemed restless and impatient to be out on 
his walls and scanning the horizons. 

“So you’re going to the Sietch,” he growled finally. 

“That’s right,” the young man said quickly. “The Sietch. 
D’you have any news from there, commandant?” 

“War,” the grim man muttered. 

“Ah. . . so it’s certain now?” 

The one-eyed man shrugged and threw him a cold, gloomy 
glance. 

“The Chief Ataman has pulled in all the Cossacks from every 
river, island, hovel and pasture . . . anywhere they'd gone for 
the Winter. Deserters from the Ukraine are coming in by the 
hundreds every day. They’ve gathered more than thirty thou- 
sand men already, and when they get into the Ukraine, when 
the Castle Cossacks and the peasants join them, they'll have a 
hundred thousand in a week.” 

“And Hmyelnitzkie” 

“He'll be back with the Tartars any day. Maybe he’s back 
already. You’re wasting your time going to the Sietch.” 

“ve my orders, sir,” Skshetuski said simply. 

“You want to count those mad dogs for yourself?” The fierce 
old commandant laughed without amusement. “Stay right here 
then, they’ll all be along in a day or two. There’s no way for 
them to go around Kudak and you can bet your soul they won’t 
leave it standing behind them once they’ve gone.” 

“But surely you can hold them off?” 

Grodjitzki turned his gloomy, bitter eye on the young lieuten- 
ant. 

“Hold them?” His voice betrayed no feeling; it was almost as 
if he didn’t care. “No. I won’t hold them.” 

“Why not?” Pan Yan couldn’t hide his shock and disappoint- 
ment. “This fortress is one of the strongest in the Common- 
wealth!” 


But the commandant shrugged again and turned his face 
away. 

“I've no gunpowder,” he said quietly. “I’ve sent ... oh, 
maybe twenty boats . . . asking for a little. Maybe my mes- 


sengers got taken on the way. Maybe the Hetmans are short 
themselves. Who knows? Anyway, nothing came. I’ve enough 
on hand to last a couple of weeks but that’s it. Ah, let me tell 
you, if [ had full magazines I’d blow this place skyhigh before I 
let a Cossack set his foot in here. But, as itis...” 

“So what will you do?” 

“What do you think I'll do? They told me to crouch down 
here like a dog, I’m here. They said to watch and listen, I’m 
watching and listening. They said to growl and to show my 
teeth and that’s what I’m doing. And when it comes to dying I’ll 
know how to do that too.” 

“But can’t you make your own powder?” 

“For two months now the Zaporohjans have been seizing all 
the sulfur that comes upriver from the sea. But it doesn’t make 
much of a difference one way or another. A soldier lives on 
borrowed time any way you see it.” 

“And what if you went north yourself to get what you need?” 

“Young man, I can’t leave Kudak, and I won’t,” Grodjitzki 
said harshly. “I’ve spent my life here. This is where I belong and 
it’s as good a place as any to finish with living. As for you, 
young fellow, don’t imagine that you’re on your way to ban- 
quets and receptions! Or that your status as an envoy will count 
for anything with the Zaporohjans; they murder their own 
atamans whenever they feel like it! As long as I’ve been sitting 
on this rock I can’t remember one of their commanders who 
died a natural death. You’ll die there too, you can be sure of 
that, and that’s all there’s to it.” 

Infected by the other’s gloom Skshetuski sat in silence, his 
head down, and the dour commandant threw him another grim 
assessing glance. 

“I see your spirits are flagging a bit, young fellow,” he draw- 
led as he rose. “You'd better go back where you’ve come from, I 
expect. You might live a lot longer behind the walls in Lubnie.” 

But Skshetuski’s voice flashed out like bared steel to match 
the old commander’s icy bitterness. 

“Think of a better story to frighten me with, commandant,” 
he snapped angrily. “I’ve heard all these horror tales a dozen 
times over. They’re starting to bore me. But if that’s the advice 
you're ready to give me, maybe it’s the advice you’d take in my 
place, eh? And if that’s so then maybe powder isn’t the only 
thing you lack to defend this fortress.” 


He sat back, breathing deeply, and watched a pale smile pass 
across Pan Grodjitzki’s scarred and pitted face. 

“Himm. So the dog can bite,” the old Steppe watchdog 
muttered in Ruthenian. “Forgive me, young friend. I see you 
know how to represent your Prince . . . and all of us, when it 
comes to that. Alright, then. I’ll give you some longboats. 
You’d never get your galleys past the Nyenasytetz.” 

“That’s what I’ve come for, sir,” Pan Yan said at once and the 
one-eyed commandant nodded and offered some advice. 

“When you get to the Sixth Cataract portage the boats over- 
land. The water is high this year but it’s never high enough in 
that place. And once you’re on low waters again watch yourself, 
you hear? Ambush is easy there. Just keep in mind that cold 
steel and hot lead are the best arguments with those people 
down there— if you can call them people! All they’ve ever 
respected is a fist.” 

“When can I have the boats, then?” 

“At sunrise.” The old commander led the way outside. “Now 
come with me and Ill show you Kudak. You might be the last 
outsider who'll ever get to see it.” 
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The day spent on the ramparts and parapets of the fortress did 
nothing to raise the young lieutenant’s spirits. It was, indeed, a 
castle that might defy almost any siege, and Tartar captives 
worked around the clock in its galleries and bastions to raise the 
great walls by a foot each year, but knowing what he did about 
it Pan Yan looked at it with the grief he’d feel for some uncon- 
querable knight who was dying of a secret internal disease. 
Without gunpowder the fortress was as good as taken; its gar- 
rison and commandant were as good as dead. Skshetuski knew 
that neither he nor any other man would ever see those border 
veterans again; they’d been condemned to death. But was his 
own fate to be any different? Death seemed a certainty in the 
Sietch. 

He didn’t think he’d be afraid to face it; he was a soldier and 
he’d faced death often. But life had never seemed as sweet to 
him before, it never promised him as much as it did now with 
Helen, and the persistent thought that he’d never see her again, 
and never know her love, became a real torment. He could 
imagine her caught up in the horrors of a peasant rising and the 


hair rose on his head in fear for her safety. Moreover, he realized 
that she would wait for him in Rozloghi because he’d told her 
to, and that the war would trap her and engulf her there! The 
Steppe was dry enough by now for Helen and the old Knahina 
to make their promised journey to the Prince in Lubnie, but it 
was Skshetuski himself who told them to wait until he returned 
from the Sietch! 

Whatever happened to him didn’t make much difference. He 
had to do his duty. But he could see Rozloghi in flames when he 
closed his eyes, he sensed Helen’s terror as she was dragged 
away by a howling mob, he heard her crying out to him and 
saw her outstretched arms, and so he paced the stone floor and 
tore at his beard and twisted his hands not knowing what to do. 

Zjendjan, who’d spread his bedding across the threshold of 
his master’s room, watched him with worried eyes. He got up, 
saw to the torches that were burning in their iron rings, and 
began to move about without a real purpose other than to draw 
attention to himself and distract Pan Yan. 

“Master. . . hey, master!” he spoke up at last but Skshetuski 
stared at him with glassy eyes as if he wasn’t there. “Hey 
master?” 

“Zjendjan,” Pan Yan murmured, shaking himself free of his 
oppressive thoughts. “Are you afraid of dying?” 

“What? Who? Dying?” The lad looked dumbstruck and 
scared out of his wits. “What are you saying, master?” 

“There’s no coming back from the Sietch, you know,” Pan 
Yan told him quietly. 

“No coming back? Then why are you going?” 

“That’s my business, lad. But you going there is another 
matter. You’re nimble and quickwitted enough for most things, 
but you’re not much more than a child and your wits won't get 
you out of that place alive. So go back to Tchehryn and then on 
to Lubnie.” 

Zjendjan stared at him with his mouth wide open and then 
began to scratch his tussled head. “What’s the matter, master? 
You want me to leave you?” 

“That’s right. Go back to Lubnie when I go on tomorrow. 
Otherwise it’s a sure death for you.” 

“Death?” The boy’s plump, pink face became pale and sol- 
emn. “Sure I’m scared of her. Who wouldn’t be? That’s why 
God made her ugly, so we’d have something to be scared of. 


And sure I know it’s God who says when it’s my time to die or 
it’s asin. But since you’re going to your death of your own will, 
master, the sin will be yours as the master, not mine as the 
servant. So why should I leave you?” 

“Because I want you to,” Pan Yan told him gently. 

“Well sir, hmm... well, master,”—and now the boy’s face 
turned scarlet with feeling and his voice was trembling—“I 
know I’m supposed to do what you tell me. . . | mean you're 
the master and I’m just the servant . . . But I’m not going to 
leave you anyway! How can I? I’m not a peasant! My people 
may be poor as church mice, and so we have to go into service 
to make the ends meet, but we’re gentry too and we know 
what’s what! So how can I run out on my master when he needs 
me most?” 

Moved, Skshetuski sighed. “I knew you were a good lad. So 
Pll just tell you this much. If you don’t go back to Lubnie 
because you want to, you'll go by my order.” 

But Zjendjan raised both his fists, pushed them into his eyes 
like an angry child, and began to howl as if Skshetuski had 
taken a switch to him. “If you was to kill me, master, I won’t 
go! What d’you take me for, sir? Some kind of a Judas?” 

And he wept so bitterly that Pan Yan had to smile. 

“Listen,” Skshetuski said. “You won’t be any help to me 
down there and you know I won’t ask anybody to cut my throat 
for nothing. But you can do something for me that’ll mean a lot 
more to me than keeping myself alive, understand?” 

“What’s more important than that, master?” 

“Your going to Rozloghi.” 

Zjendjan stopped weeping. “To Rozloghi, master?” 

“Yes. You'll tell the old knahina to take our princess to Lubnie 
at once, straight away, or they’ll be swept up by the rebellion! 
And you'll make sure she does it! It’s an important thing I’m 
asking you to do for me, my lad, something I’d ask of a trusted 
friend rather than a servant.” 

But the boy was still unconvinced. “Anybody can take a 
letter, master. Send somebody else!” 

“Ah lad, lad,” Skshetuski said gently. “Whom else can I trust 
to do this as well as I’d do it myself? Can’t you understand what 
you'll be doing for me? Beg them to leave at once, on horse- 
back, without packing if they have to! You’ll save my life twice 


over because I can’t live thinking about what might happen 
there!” 

“Well,” the boy mumbled. “If that’s how itis. . . Well, then I 
have to go. But I don’t want to, master!” 

And the boy’s plump, reddened face crumpled in a new flood 
of tears. 

Skshetuski raised the lad off the floor where he had thrown 
himself at his master’s feet. “Stop that bawling now and go back 
to sleep. And don’t show any tears in Rozloghi.” 

“But aren’t I going to see you again, master?” 

“You will if God wills it. Now go to bed, you’ve a long trip 
tomorrow.” 

Sniffing and smearing smudged tears across his face the boy 
went back to his bedding and Pan Yan spent the rest of the night 
writing letters which Zjendjan was to deliver to Helen and to 
the Prince in Lubnie. 

He tried to pray but peace of mind continued to elude him 
until the red dawn filled his narrow windows and the trum- 
peters called the garrison to arms on the walls and towers. He 
found some solace in the knowledge that he had done his best 
for Helen and the faithful lad, and made his own peace with 
what had to happen, and soon afterwards Pan Grodyitzki 
stepped into the room and told him that his boats were ready. 

“So am I,” Pan Yan said. 


Chapter Eight 


DAWN FOUND THEM on the river: a long line of boats running 
with the current. These were the kind of shallow-drafted boats 
which, in a later time and on another continent, would be 
known as bateaux, much bigger than the darting Cossack skiffs. 
They were sturdy enough to carry the horses as well Pan Yan’s 
troopers and the Kudak boatmen but not as large and heavy as 
the river galleys which they left behind at the fortress. 

The bateaux took them safely down the river. They skimmed 
the boiling waters of the first two cataracts—known as the 
Surski and the Lohanny—then passed across the hungry rocks 
of the Voronovski Rapids on the crest of a ten-foot tidal wave 
that pushed up the river from the sea. The boatkeels grated and 
the gunnels ground against the jagged black cliffs of the Ksyon- 
jhentsy Gorge, which was also known as the Cataract of the 
Prince, but they got through safely; and in the white water of the 
Streltzy they ran into submerged rocks and lost some of their 
rigging; but the auxiliary rudders which Pan Grodjitzki had his 
people mount in the prows of the boats helped to steer them 
past the deadly whirlpools. 

At last they saw the thick white mists of the Nyenasytetz and 
heard the booming roar of its furious waters, and then, 
Skshetuski knew, it was time to run the boats ashore and drag 
them overland. 

“To shore!” he ordered. 

One by one, the boats turned and ran into the mud and gravel 
of the reedy bank, and the men and animals waded to dry land. 

Pan Yan expected that the portage would take at least a day 
and possibly the night as well; from what he’d heard that was 
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how long it took to go around the mile-long gorge of ‘Old 
Insatiable.’ But the riverbanks were littered with round, smooth 
logs and sturdy poles left over from other portages and the 
work went swiftly. The troopers hitched their horses to the 
boats and dragged them from the water onto waiting rollers. 
Then the boatmen and Skshetuski’s soldiers put their backs into 
the ropes and levers. 

The young lieutenant walked alone to the top of the gorge. 
The land was barren here: rocky and glistening with wide-flung 
spray; the air was cold and filled with a damp penetrating chill. 
Nothing moved here. There was no sign of life as far as he could 
see up and down the river. Even the thick white mist appeared 
as something leprous and unclean and the dark cliff underfoot 
seemed to shake and tremble to the roaring of the furious water 
in the gorge. 

He looked down and recoiled, sure that he was staring into 
the open jaws of Hell. | 

Across the width of the river ran seven stone barriers torn by 
the maddened water into jagged black teeth, huge fangs drip- 
ping with white foam, and narrow gaps ripped out of their 
walls. The river smashed against them with all of its weight and 
the stones hurled back the angry water, churned it into foam 
and sent it twisting and howling into giant whirlpools. The 
water bit into the black basalt cliffs, struck them with white- 
tipped ten-foot waves, and its deafening sound seemed like the 
roaring of a hundred cannon. And there was something else, 
another sound hidden in this roaring, as if tortured souls were 
screaming out and groaning and as if wolves were howling. It 
was easy to believe then that this raging gorge was just what the 
Steppe people said it was: the throat of the Devil. 

The boatmen had seen this phenomenon before and they 
turned their eyes away and crossed themselves and urged the 
young lieutenant not to come too close to the edge of the 
precipice. 

“Whoever looks too long into those waters, master, will go 
mad,” said the steersman of Skshetuski’s boat, who also acted as 
chief of the boatmen. “He'll see things that’ll make him jump in 
there.” 

“I can believe it,” Pan Yan said. 

“And sometimes long black arms reach out of there and grab a 
man and drag him into Hell. That’s when you hear frightful 


laughter booming in the gorge and anyone who hears it is sure 
to die next day. Even the Zaporohjans don’t dare to drag their 
canoes past this place at night.” 

Pan Yan shrugged but he was curious none the less. 

“Isn’t it true that no one can join the Nijhovtsy until he’s 
fought his way alone in a skiff through the cataracts?” 

“Oh yes, it’s true,” the boatman muttered. “Yes. But nobody 
tries it in the Nyenasytetz. The minstrels say Bohun alone has 
done it. But nobody believes it.” 
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The portage took most of the day. 

The sun had long slid into the shadows of the afternoon when 
Pan Yan went aboard his boat again and the bateaux entered the 
_ calm waters that spilled out of the broad mouth of the tributary 
- Nijh. The Sietch was near then. But Skshetuski didn’t want to 
risk his boats at night in the treacherous labyrinth of the Tcher- 
tomelik which wound among its swampy islands all the way to 
the Zaporohjans permanent walled encampment. He ordered 
his helmsman to steer for Hortytza Island which lay like a leafy, 
rocky fortress in the mouth of this final waterway. He hoped to 
find people there, maybe Zaporohjans, who’d take word of his 
coming to their stronghold. He wanted the savage brotherhood 
to know that he was an envoy coming from the Prince. 

But the Hortytza was abandoned. Nothing stirred in its 
thick, tangled undergrowth; there was no sign of men, no trace 
of recent campfires. Even the boatmen were astonished and 
stared at each other with uneasy eyes; since the earliest days of 
the Sietch the Zaporohjans always posted armed companies on 
this island to watch for Tartars and stop anyone who came 
among them uninvited. 

Skshetuski stared into the gathering darkness just as ill-at- 
ease and troubled as his men. If there’d been any need of a final 
sign to assure him that his mission would end in disaster, and 
that he’d come too late to find anything but death, he knew that 
he could read it clearly in the empty silence of Hortytza Island. 

Ashore, he called two sections of his men together and led 
them inland but they found no one there. The island was too 
large to search completely before darkness fell but instinct told 
him that they were not alone there. Back at the boats, he 
ordered them dragged ashore. The boatmen lighted fires to 


ward off the clouds of insects that rose from the reeds. Then 
some of the men settled down to sleep. Others watched the 
darkness. But soon exhaustion overcame them all. 

Most of the night passed quietly. 

The soldiers and the boatmen slept around the fires and only 
the sentries stirred and peered sharply into the shifting shadows 
among the shrubs and rushes. From time to time they cast 
uneasy glances at the bowed, silent form of their young com- 
mander who sat in the circle of harsh yellow light cast by the 
largest fire. He was lost in his own dark thoughts. He couldn’t 
sleep that night any more than he’d slept on any other night 
since the journey started. A cold, inner fever seemed to shake 
him as he tossed fresh chips of wood on the coals with a 
mindless gesture. Sometimes he thought that he could hear 
muffled footsteps coming out of the black emptiness of the 
island; sometimes he seemed to hear strange cries and hisses. 
The call of a night bird. The bleating of a goat. 

And then, as the darkness on the near horizon became edged 
with grey, the senior of the watching troopers came up to him 
softly, trying to make no noise. _ 

“What is it?” he asked. 

; Iiey are comme mmaster . . . 

The whisper was urgent. 

“Who? Where from?” 

“Maybe Nijhovtsy, sir. There’s about forty of ’em . . 

“Good. That’s not many. Wake the men! Get the fires going!” 

The troopers leaped to their feet and the fires blazed and all 
the sentries ran into the circle and formed up shoulder to 
shoulder, their backs to the boats. They waited quietly, listening 
to the wind that whistled through the reeds. No other sound 
came to them from the island. And then the other sound was 
there: the creak and rustle of a mass of men working their way 
towards them through the undergrowth. | 

It ceased suddenly. Then a thick, angry voice called out of the 
darkness. 

“Who’s that on the shore?” 

“And who are you?” Skshetuski’s sergeant shouted. 

“Answer you devil’s son or you'll get a bullet!” 

“His Excellency the Ambassador of His Highness, the Prince 
Yeremi Vishnovyetzki, coming to see the Chief Ataman!” the 
sergeant cried out. 
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The murmuring voices died out in the darkness. 

“Come up here, one of you!” the sergeant called. “Nobody 
harms an envoy, and that’s a fact, but envoys don’t harm any- 
body either!” 

There were some growls and whispers in the darkness, and 
then a harsh muttering, and then the heavy footsteps crackled 
out again and soon forty or fifty dark figures loomed at the edge 
of light cast by the campfires. Their dark skins, dwarfed un- 
gainly bodies and sheepskin coats worn with the wool outside, 
showed that most of them were Tartars. Skshetuski thought at 
once that Hmyelnitzki must have returned from the Crimea if 
there were Tartars on the Hortytza. 

The headman of the troop, a huge Zaporohjan with a horri- 
bly twisted and disfigured face, lurched into the light and stag- 
gered to a halt. 

“Which is the envoy?” he shouted, swaying on his feet. A 
thick stench of sour spirits spread from him like a reeking cloud. 
Drunk, he repeated: “Who’s the envoy, then?” 

“Iam,” Pan Yan said, stepping forward. 

“You?” 

“Show some respect, you drunken pig!” the old sergeant 
shouted. “You say ‘Your Excellency’ and ‘My Lord’ to an envoy! 
Don’t you know that, you peasant?” 

“To hell with you, you devil’s sons!” the drunken giant bel- 
lowed. “Death take you, all you excellencies, lords, envoys, 
gentlemen . . .! An’ what you want with the Ataman anyway?” 

“That’s not for you to know,” Pan Yan snapped out. “But it’ll 
be your neck unless you take me to him!” 

The huge man staggered back as if he’d been struck. He 
looked as if he wanted to hurl himself at the young lieutenant 
and tear him apart with his bare hands. But then another 
Zaporohjan seized him by the collar, hurled him back into the 
crowd, and stepped out himself. 

“We're from the Ataman!” he said. “He put us here to see that 
nobody from the Lahy comes too close, you get it? An’ if they 
do, he said, we’re to tie ‘em up and bring ‘em in. An’ that’s just 
what we'll do with you!” 

“You won’t put a rope on me,” Skshetuski said quietly. 

“We rope everybody!” 


“Ay!” the drunken giant roared and staggered out into the 


light again. “We’ll take you to the Ataman if we got to drag you 
by the beard! Like this!” 

And he reached out for Skshetuski’s chin. But in that moment 
he moaned and fell as if struck by lightning. Pan Yan had 
crushed his skull with his battle hammer. 

“Koli! Koli!” howled the maddened voices and the dark mob 
fell on the Prince’s soldiers like a wall of trees torn out of the 
woods behind them. 

The soldiers met them head on. 

Muskets roared. 

And then wild yells, curses, calls for help and furious howls 
that didn’t have a meaning joined the clash of iron, the groans of 
the wounded, and the harsh cough of dying men trampled 
underfoot. The tightly packed mass of struggling men surged 
across the fires and soon there wasn’t room to swing a saber or 
the butt of a musket, and so they stabbed with knives and tore at 
each other with their bare hands. Maddened by the sudden reek 
of blood they bit each other and tore out each other’s beards and 
hair, and cracked bones and limbs, and gouged out the eyes and 
ripped ears and noses. The rolling bodies soon crushed and 
scattered the fires and they fought blindly in the darkness, 
feeling for the shape of a helmet or the coarse texture of wool 
and fur to distinguish enemies from a friend. 

Dead men fell as thickly as bundled cornstalks at harvest 
time, and soon the Tartars and the Zaporohjans fell back with 
howls of terror, but new cries, signaling fresh attackers, came 
out of the darkness deeper on the island. 

“To the boats!” Skshetuski ordered. 

The soldiers ran to obey but the boats had been dragged too 
far ashore. They were firmly embedded in the mud, there was 
no way to launch them, and a fresh mass of Tartars and 
Zaporohjans poured from among the trees. 

“Fire! "aan Yan ened. 

The musket volley hurled the charging mass back into the 
trees, leaving a dozen bodies trembling on the beach, and the 
crew worked like madmen to get the heavy bateaux back into 
the water. But the wet night air had softened the soil and the 
mud sucked the keels too far down to budge. 

“We won’t make it, master,” the sergeant reported. 

“We'll fight where we are, then,” Skshetuski said calmly. 


But now the enemy started killing from a distance, shooting 
out of the shadows of the trees, and soon the splash of lead balls 
spattering the water and the soft hiss of arrows became one with 
the moaning of the wounded. The cold night air filled with the 
high-pitched yelping of the Tartars, and the harsh Cossack cry 
of “Koli! Koli .. .! Kill. . .!” And, throughout, the calm voice 
of Skshetuski repeated at measured intervals: “Fire!” 

Dawn came at last and threw its pale light on the battlefield. It 
seeped into the darkness around the trees where a great mob of 
Cossacks and Tartars stood with smoke-streaked faces pressed 
to their wooden gun butts or leaning back to draw the strings of 
their powerful, horn-plated bows. Wreathed in black smoke 
that hung in tendrils like a shredded curtain, the light revealed 
the boats held fast in the mud and the dark wall of smoke that 
flashed with red and yellow. The crash of musketry was as 
regular as the slow beat of a steady heart. Between this flashing 
cloud along the water’s edge and the human mass seething 
among the trees lay the still, scattered bodies of the dead. 

Pan Yan stood in plain sight on the deck of the nearest boat. 
His thoughts were as clear and steady as the bright volleys from 
his soldiers’ muskets. This was where he would die, he knew, 
and he accepted his own death as naturally and calmly as any 
Steppe soldier. This was a soldier’s destiny, a part of his calling, 
and so he looked with no more than a passing interest at the 
arrows that spattered the hardwood planks of the deck around 
him. He hardly noticed when one of the arrows pierced his sable 
cap and carried it away. 

“Fire!” he ordered firmly and, again, a bright yellow flame 
split the black smoke curtain. 

“We won’t hold them, Excellency,” the old sergeant whis- 
pered. “There’s too many of them.” 

“Very good.” 

“Must be two . . . three hundred,” the sergeant said, peering 
into the trees. 

“Very good,” the young lieutenant said. 

“So... what shall we do, sir?” 

But Skshetuski didn’t answer him at once. Death, he knew, 
was very near then and he waited for it as calmly as if it were an 
everyday occurrence. He merely wanted his last moment to 
come as naturally as a meeting between old acquaintances. He 
didn’t want to die—he was too young for that—but he had 


brushed against death so often that he was quite untroubled by 
the thought of dying. When death came for him, he knew, it 
would find him ready. 

“Sire” the old sergeant asked again. “What are we to do, 
then?” 

“We'll die,” he said simply. 

“We'll die here, bat’ku!” his Cossack troopers cried out with a 
proud, fierce joy. 

“Fire!” Skshetuski said. 

Smoke wreathed the beached longboats once again. But from 
the far ends of the island came new mobs armed with scythes 
and handguns and then the attackers split into two uneven 
groups; one went on shooting, throwing a hailstorm of lead and 
arrows at the boats; the other, much larger, seethed impatiently 
among the shrubs and trees waiting for the moment to charge 
with steel in hand. Four long canoes crept out from the reeds to 
take Skshetuski’s men from the flanks and rear. 
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Then it was full daylight. The sun hung redly overhead and 
all the shadows vanished. The wind died down and the smoke 
lay in long flat streamers about the battlefield. Pan Yan turned 
twenty of his men to face the canoes that rushed towards them 
along the still water, and the musket fire that held the Tartars 
back among the trees slackened and grew weak. That seemed to 
be what they had waited for. Their keening yelps rose to a wild 
new pitch and they began to edge into the open. 

The sergeant came again to stand beside Pan Yan. 

“They'll be coming now, sir.” He pointed towards the trees 
where some three hundred savage, bowlegged men in sheep- 
skins and untanned leather coats, leaped and howled feverishly 
with foam on their mouths. “See, sir? The Tartars are putting 
their knives in their teeth.” 

The milling Tartars were, indeed, preparing to attack. They 
were biting down on the blades of their curved yataghans and 
drew their crooked sabers. A mass of Zaporohjans ran to join 
them with scythes set on end. 

“Very good,” Pan Yan said. “Fire!” 

He looked towards the open water where the canoes had 
come within range of his boats and formed a crescent about 
them. Their sides erupted with sudden flame and fire and his 


boats filled at once with the sound of moaning. Lead balls 
spattered so thickly on his decks that they brought to mind the 
rattle of a hailstorm in Winter. In moments, even as he watched, 
half his soldiers died. The rest staggered, wounded, and crawled 
to their weapons. They were fighting with that careless, grim 
contempt for death that belongs to men who know that their 
lives are over but who want to have their deaths remembered as 
something worthwhile. Their faces were black with gunsmoke 
and raw with powder burns; their eyes were blurring and the 
strength was ebbing from their arms. Just like Pan Yan himself, 
they peered through the acrid smoke, blinded with their own 
blood, while their nostrils filled with the stench of burning flesh 
that came from their own hands clasped about their redhot 
musket barrels. 

erire! (Pan Yan satee 

But now their volley seemed no louder than the scattered 
tapping of spent musket balls that landed around them, and then 
a great howl! soared among the trees—a massed booming roar as 
if all the devils had sprung out of hell—and the Tartars charged. 

In moments, they scattered the smoke with the rush of their 
own densely packed bodies and covered the longboats like a 
flock of vultures settling on cadavers. The thick mob howled 
and pushed and trampled everything, including its own fallen, 
and ripped and tore at everything in sight. Some of Skshetuski’s 
soldiers were still on their feet, flaying about with sabers and 
clubbed muskets, but most of them were dead. 

He fought with silent fury. His eyes were full of his own 
blood. Blood covered his face. His whole head was bloody. An 
arrow buried itself in his shoulder as far as the feathers. He 
stood huge and silent, head and shoulders lifted above the mob, 
as grim as a giant in the smoke, and as terrible as death. His 
saber flashed like lightning and each stroke brought screams of 
pain and the dry rattling cough of a dying man. The old 
Cossack sergeant and another soldier guarded his flanks and 
back. The massed Tartars and Zaporohjans crowded towards 
them, fell and died, recoiled with cries of fear and superstitious 
awe and came on again, pushed by the mob behind them. 

“Take them alive! Alive! To the Ataman with them!” howled 
the savage voices. “Give up there! Surrender!” 

But Pan Yan could no longer surrender to anyone on earth 
even if he wished to. His face was drained of color under its 


thick red coating of fresh blood. He swayed, saw nothing, and 
then he fell headlong on the deck. 

“Get up, bat’ku!” the old sergeant shouted in a desperate voice 
and then he too was down and the dark Tartar mass covered the 
boats completely. 


PART II 


Chapter Nine 


LATER THAT DAY two men sat drinking in the house of the 
Kantarey of the Sietch—a dimly lit, low-ceilinged mud and 
wattle hut—in the middle of the Hassan Pasha, the traders’ 
quarter outside the palisade. One was the old Kantarey himself, 
the Cossack official charged with watch over the weights and 
measures in the trading sheds of the Kramny Bazaar; the other, 
was his kinsman, Anton Tatartchuk, the ataman or elected 
leader of the Tchehryn Cossacks, whose massive trunk and 
scowling face made a violent contrast with the old man’s frailty 
and mildness. They sat hunched over on two rough, deal 
benches and dipped their leather cups in a wooden tub of liquor 
set on the plank table between them. 

They kept their voices low. 

“So it’s to be today, eh?” the old man muttered. 

“Any moment now.” The younger man’s voice betrayed anx- 
iety and fear. “They’re only waiting for the Chief Ataman and 
for Tuhay-bey.” 

“And where did they go?” 

“I don’t know about the Ataman. But Tuhay-bey’s taken 
Hmyelnitzki down to Bazavluk to inspect his Tartars. They're 
due back anytime and everything else is ready in the maydan. By 
tonight itll all be over one way or another.” 

“Hmm...” Fylyp Zakhar, the Kantarey, was a cautious 
man. “It mightn’t go so well.” 

“Not well?” Thick beads of sweat were shining on Tat- 
artchuk’s face. “Why shouldn’t it go well?” 

“Well : . . there were those letters.” 

“Is it true there was one for me?” 
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“I saw one.” The gnarled old man spat between his boots and 
reached for more liquor. “I took the letters to the Ataman 
himself. There was one for him, one for you and one for young 
Barabas, the old colonel’s nephew. Everybody in the maydan 
knows about them now.” 

“Ah... And who sent them? D’you know?” 

“Knaz Yarema wrote to the Ataman. His seal’s on the paper. 
But the others . . . who knows? Maybe the Devil sent them.” 

“Sohroni Bih!” the younger Cossack muttered. 

“If they don’t come right out and call you a friend of the Poles 
you ought to be alright.” 

“God help me!” Tatartchuk cursed again. 

“You feel something, eh?” 

“Me?” The smell of fear came clearly through the raw reek of 
gojhalka. “Why should I? What’s there to feel?” 

The old man looked away. 

“Well . . .” His careful voice had become evasive. “Maybe the 
Chief Ataman will steal those letters and get rid of ’em . . . His 
own head’s at stake.” 

“Ey, d’you think he will?” Hope glimmered briefly in Tat- 
artchuk’s voice. “That could happen, couldn’t it!” 

“It could. He’s a careful man. But if you feel something bad 
you ought to run for it.” 

“Run? Where’s to run? How? The Ataman has men watching 
every trail. The Tartars lie along the Bazavluk like a pack of 
wolves. A fish wouldn’t slip past them . . . a bird wouldn’t be 
able to fly Over aaa. 
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“Where, for God’s sake?” 

The old man shrugged. He drank. “Wherever you can.” 

“They'll find me.” Sweat poured down Tatartchuk’s con- 
torted face and dripped on the table. “Unless you hide me, little 
father! Hey, aren’t you my kinsman? Hide me in the bazaar, 
somewhere, eh? Maybe in one of the barrels?” 

“Hide you?” The old man spat again. “So I should die with 
you? I wouldn’t hide my own brother and neither would you.” 

“Then I’m lost!” 

The old man shrugged. “So get drunk if you’re afraid of 
dying, you won’t feel it then.” 

“But maybe there’s nothing in that letter, eh?” 

“Maybe. Maybe not.” 


Tatartchuk grasped his head with both his hands and his 
slanted eyes leaped from one object to another searching for 
some refuge. 

“Ey, it’s bad. . . bad!” The hoarse, cruel voice was thick with 
self-pity. “I’m a good Cossack, no friend of the Lahy, but who 
knows what that Pole they’ve caught on Hortytza will say at the 
meeting?” 

“He won't say anything,” the old Kantarey muttered. “That’s 
a Lah like pure gold, that one. You know how they are, some of 
them. Like fire and iron.” 

“You think so, eh? You’ve seen him, little father?” 

“I did. Fixed his wounds with tallow. Gave him good vodka 
to ease his pain a little. Ah, he’s a hard one! They say he 
butchered more Tartars on Hortytza than pigs on a feast day. 
Don’t you worry none about him, he’ll keep his mouth shut.” 

They drank in silence after that. Tatartchuk gnawed his 
knuckles, grim with apprehension, but the old man let nothing 
show on his wrinkled face except that great age which his own 
shrewdness, ruthlessness and cunning allowed him to reach 
among the Zaporohjans who murdered each other with as little 
thought as if they were exterminating vermin. No help would 
come from him, Tatartchuk knew, and he expected neither help 
nor mercy from anyone else. And then they heard the deep, 
rolling thunder of the ceremonial drum beaten in the maydan 
and the younger Cossack hissed and leaped to his feet as if he’d 
been touched with a branding iron. “You hear that?” 

The old man nodded. 

“They’re beating for the Council. Sohroni Bih' You, Fylyp, 
you won’t tell them what we talked about, will you?” 

The old man shrugged. Tatartchuk seized the wooden tub 
with both hands, lifted it to his mouth and leaned far back, head 
and body tilting, and gulped the raw spirits as if his salvation 
depended on oblivion. He drank na umor, all hope cast aside. 
And then the old man said that it was time to go. 

Outside, the booming of the giant kettledrum seemed to rise 
out of the earth itself. It filled the dusty air and penetrated into 
every chest, and every heart picked up its threatening beat. It lay 
as heavy as a cloud above the huge encampment and spread 
along the Steppe and its many rivers and there seemed no way 
to get away from it. 

Tatartchuk and his kinsman stepped out of the hut. 
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The Hassan Pasha quarter lay outside the earthworks, hud- 
dled under the great earth wall, beyond the shallow moat, and 
well away from the stockade made of rough-trimmed, pointed 
logs and stakes, with the black mouths of cannon gaping off the 
ramparts and from the tall stone tower that guarded the ap- 
proaches to the bridge and gate. Zakhar’s house lay in the 
middle of the quarter, among the huts and dugouts of lesser 
bazaar officials, surrounded by a broad, cleared space and sixty 
massive sheds. These—like the huts and houses—were no more 
than lairs in this womanless society: crude structures of rough- 
hewn, untrimmed oak roofed with reeds and branches. 

Thirty-eight of these sheds belonged to the thirty-eight Ku- 
jhenye of the Zaporohjans—an old Ruthenian term for a council 
fire—which served the same purpose in the Sietch as clans and 
tribes did among other nations. The rest of the sheds was 
reserved for outsiders: Tartar and Valachian traders whose lust 
for profits might exceed their regard for safety. Few of these 
guest-sheds were ever in use; not many merchants were 
foolhardy enough to bring their caravans right into the Sietch 
where trading was often a prelude to robbery and murder, with 
which wise bazaar officials like the old Kantarey never inter- 
fered. 

But the sheds and trading booths of the Kujhenye were always 
packed with people, and so were the thirty-eight drinking sheds 
behind them. There, among rotting heaps of refuse, dung, 
straw, piles of lumber and smashed liquor barrels, lay mounds 
of smoked fish, lance-shafts, church ornaments, brass copper 
crosses stripped from the onion cupolas of looted cathedrals, 
sheets of lead and copper torn off mansion roofs, broken knives 
and sabers with plain or jeweled hilts, and mountains of saddles. 
Some of these were little more than quilted leather pads, others 
seemed to drip with precious stones like an icy rainbow. This 
was the marketplace for loot taken in Valachia, from the rich 
lords of the Moldavian plain, out of the villas of Crimean 
Tartars, off the pirated galleys of the Turkish sultan, and from 
the Muslim pleasure palaces of the Anatolian coast. 

Among these heaps of treasure and piles of garbage staggered 
a crowd of drunken, half-naked men black with mud and 
wood-smoke, with dung and straw drying on their backs, and 


with open wounds and running sores gaping on their bodies. 
But on this day the Hassan Pasha quarter was busier than usual. 
Thousands had gathered there, and when the shutters went up 
on the drinking sheds the vast mob flowed like a muddy river 
into the main encampment where the council drum thundered 
its fearsome summons. 

Tatartchuk walked among these roaring thousands as if he 
was on his way to his execution. Men pushed and jostled him 
but he hardly noticed. Whatever hopes he had before the great 
drum started pounding in the square evaporated as soon as the 
planks of the drawbridge rattled under him. 

Where could he go? 

How could he hide? 

The multitude swept him through the gates and into the 
maydan and he shot desperate glances everywhere around as if 
he’d never seen that familiar place before. Here was the heart of 
the Zaporohjan Sietch. Thousands of boots had trampled that 
red clay arena into a wide flat field surrounded by the thirty- 
eight longhouses that served as the barracks, arsenals, registries, 
treasuries and stables of the regular Kujhenye of the Zaporohjan 
Cossacks. There each Kujhen stored its powder, vodka, ban- 
ners, lances, ammunition and its horsetail standards. Each bar- 
rack was exactly like every other, differing only in its name. 
One corner of the maydan was taken up by the Council House 
where the Kujhen atamans met to argue and to make decisions. 
The rest of the savage brotherhood, now drunk beyond belief, 
held its deliberations under the open sky, where the mob 
howled, fought and reeled about in its murderous thousands, 
and sent its staggering delegates to the Council House to find 
out what was going on inside, or to demand more vodka, or to 
claim a victim, or simply to exert its will and terrorize its 
leaders. 

The sun was well down in the west by the time Zakhar and 
Tatartchuk pushed their way into the Council House. Pitch 
barrels flamed in the maydan behind them and cast a lurid glow 
into the darkening sky. Each Kujhen had set up tubs of liquor in 
front of its barrack where the savage brethren began their meet- 
ing among screams and curses, brutish laughter, pistol shots, 
and the thud of clubs with which the Esauls, or Kujhen lieuten- 
ants, attempted to keep order. 

“Help me, Fylyp,” Tatartchuk murmured to his kinsman but 
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the old man was already gone, vanished beyond the waiting 
doorway. 
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In the dim-lit council room, illuminated only by the red 
flames of an open hearth, Tatartchuk’s fellow atamans stood 
about in uneasy groups, whispering to each other. A small 
plank table for the military scribe was their only furniture; the 
rest of them would sit on the skins and furs heaped against the 
walls on the bare floor but they were in no hurry to take their 
places and begin the meeting. They kept their eyes on the Chief 
Ataman who paced the hall, tugging at his beard, and then 
exploded into savage curses when they saw Tatartchuk. 

He looked at them and shuddered, reading his fate in their 
bloodshot eyes and in the uproar that came from the maydan. 
Oh, he had friends among them. . . good friends, good broth- 
ers who’d fought beside him in a dozen wars. . . and they’d be 
friends again if everything went well. But what if it didn’t? 
Only the vacant idiot stare and foolish grin of the young Bar- 
abas met his anxious eyes, and so he sighed and moved closer to 
him and felt more alone then ever when he stood beside him. 

“Aren't you worried?” he whispered. 

But young Barabas, known affectionately in the brotherhood 
as the Idiot Ataman, only grinned at him. He was a young man 
of great strength and beauty to which he owed his command of 
a Kujhen but he was feeble-minded, a child locked in the power- 
ful body of a murderous warrior, and he’d have no idea that 
anything was wrong. His Cossacks followed him because he 
snapped horseshoes with his bare hands, and made them laugh, 
and because he didn’t understand the meaning of fear. Other 
than that, he was a byword for stupidity. 

“Worried?” He grinned his empty smile. “Why should I be 
worried?” 

“The deters.” 

“A plague take your letters!” The huge young ataman’s 
laughter sounded like the neighing of a horse. “I didn’t write 
them, did I?” 

“Laugh, laugh,” Tatartchuk muttered. “Go ahead and laugh. 
You won’t be laughing when they tie a millstone round your 
neck and drop you in the water.” 


But the Idiot Ataman only neighed again. 
“What millstone? What water? Why should they do that?” 
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Before Tatartchuk could reply a sudden roar of welcome 
burst outside the windows, the doors banged open, and Bohdan 
Hmyelnitzki followed Tuhay-bey into the council hall. He car- 
ried the gilded bulava of the Hetman of the Zaporohjans but the 
shouts of welcome had been for the Tartar. Only a few months 
earlier this homicidal murjah had been the Cossacks’ most hated 
enemy, but now they hurled their bright caps into the sky at the 
sight of him, and even Hmyelnitzki humbled his vast pride and 
walked a step behind him. 

What else could he do? No royal warrant lifted him to power. 
He became the Zaporohjans’ Hetman by the will of the mob 
when he came back from the Crimea with the Tartar Khan’s 
promise of armed help against the Commonwealth. It was then 
that the mob lifted him on its shoulders, broke into the military 
treasury, and brought him the baton and the seal and the horse- 
tail standard. But what the mob created it could destroy as 
easily and Hmyelnitzki knew it. His whole standing with the 
brotherhood depended on the Tartars who, in turn, backed him 
just as long as he could feed their greed for captives, whom they 
sold in tens of thousands throughout Asia Minor or held for 
private ransom. So now he walked a step behind his terrible ally, 
and stifled his pride, while Tuhay-bey stared at the assembled 
Cossacks with contempt. 

At last the Tartar threw himself on the thickest and deepest 
pile of furs and the atamans found places for themselves wher- 
ever they could. 

Strange shadows seemed to pass across Hmyelnitzki’s face as 
he prepared to speak. Pride and ambition struggled there against 
bitterness and anger. 

And was there doubt? 

Were there second thoughts? 

Did this humiliated Hetman of the Zaporohjans feel that he 
still had time to put out the fires he’d lighted? Tuhay-bey’s 
Tartar corps camped on the plains of Bazavluk numbered fewer 
than six thousand warriors and there were five times that many 
Cossacks in the Sietch alone. But would they follow him if he 
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declared for the Commonwealth? Or would they turn against 
him? And what would happen to his dreams of vengeance if his 
enraged Zaporohjans hurled him, bound like a dog, at the 
Tartar’s feet? 

The silence in the council hall continued but the roar of the 
tens of thousands of excited voices came booming from the 
mobs outside and Hmyelnitzki listened for a moment longer. 
His eyes were dark with thought but when he rose to speak it 
was as if there’d never been one moment of uncertainty in his 
lifes 

He spoke with the slow, clumsy formality with which simple 
people decorate their speeches, and which the crude, unlettered 
atamans would recognize as something familiar, as he reminded 
them of “the benevolence and friendship and wisdom of the Great 
Khan, lord of many peoples,” and of “our father, the good King 
Viadyslav who loves his Cossack children,” and of “the will and 
wishes of the brave Zaporohjan Army” with whose combined 
permissions they, “the innocent and abused,” were about to set out 
to right all their wrongs. 

Plaintive and sorrowful in one moment, and then threatening 
and accusing in the next, he reminded the listening atamans of 
“all the sufferings that we’ve endured with patience, like good, honest 
Christians,” and of “the traitor gentry, and all the commissioners and 
sheriffs and bailiffs and their Jews,” who had robbed them of their 
privileges. 

“I’ve wept over this injustice,” he cried out. “As you’ve wept. 
As the brave Zaporohjan Army wept. And that’s why you gave 
me this bulava so that I can go and ask in the name of all our 
Zaporohjan brothers for just payment for all our miseries! 
But,”"—and his voice softened, breaking as if in grief—”I’m sad 
to think that there might be some among us here who have 
secret dealings with the traitor Lahy . . . who get letters from 
them. . . and who'd tell them about our preparations.” 

The listening men started murmuring furiously among 
themselves, and bared their teeth, and shook fists, and glared at 
each other, while the animal howls outside grew stronger and 
louder. 

Tatartchuk shuddered. But there was nothing in the letters 
that the scribe read out that sounded like treason. In one, the 
Prince asked the Chief Ataman to explain why the Cossacks 


were assembling in the Sietch and warned against war on a 
Christian country. The same warning came from Pan Grod- 
jitzki. In the two other letters Pan Zachvilihovski and old Bar- 
abas asked Tatartchuk and the Idiot Ataman to take the Prince’s 
envoy under their protection and help him with his mission. 
Weak with relief, Tatartchuk breathed again. 

“Well, my good brothers,” Hmyelnitzki asked softly when 
the scribe finished and put away the papers. “What about those 
letters brought here by an envoy of our enemy, Vishnovyetzki, 
who didn’t come here as any envoy but as a spy to plot with 
traitors and betray us all?” 

The atamans sat silent. Not even the most violent among 
them wanted to be the first to speak, as he knew they wouldn’t. 
Like all crude, brutish, cunning and suspicious people, they 
were afraid of sounding foolish among their own kind, and so 
they sat like mutes, glaring at each other, and Hmyelnitzki let 
them stir uneasily for some moments longer as his dark, brood- 
ing eyes swept over each of them in turn. 

Then he got up and walked over to the Chief Ataman and 
bent over him and kissed him on both cheeks. 

“The Chief Ataman is our brother,” he cried out. “A true 
friend. I trust him as I’d trust my soul! And anybody who 
thinks any different must have some evil reason to make us 
doubt our best man just as we’re starting out on a terrible war! 
Our brother, the Ataman, is no traitor!” 

“The Ataman’s no traitor!” roared the Kujhen leaders. 

“That’s true, brothers,” the old Ataman said, trembling with 
relief. “That’s how it is, as God is my witness. I serve the 
Hetman. He tells me to call in all our people, I called them. 
Now let the Hetman lead them. As for that Lah envoy, since 
they sent him to me that makes him mine to do with what | 
want. So I give him to you! You punish the traitor!” 

“That’s right!” Hmyelnitzki cried and fixed his brooding eyes 
on Tatartchuk and the grinning young giant beside him. “You 
punish the traitors! But if our brother, the Ataman, isn’t the 
traitor here then who is? Who has Lah friends? To whom do 
they send letters? Who is to help a Lah spy with his dirty work? 
Whom do we have to punish like that false Lah envoy will have 
to be punished? Who’s the real traitor?” 

Tatartchuk groaned. Sweat dripped into his eyes and his body 
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quivered with anger and fear. He felt all the blood drain out of 
his face as the other atamans leaped to their feet and shook their 
fists at him and shouted and cursed him. 

“Tatartchuk!” yelled one voice. 

“Barabas!” howled another. 

“Who?” The young idiot stared about, astonished, and sud- 
denly burst into a loud peal of mindless, ringing laughter, like a 
child who is surprised and pleased to be the center of attention. 
“Mee” 

He neighed and hooted and the atamans grinned and started 
laughing, and soon the room was booming with their laughter, 
but the wild howling of the mob outside suddenly struck the 
windows with fresh force and restored a suffocating silence. 

Tatartchuk sighed. He rose. He turned to Hmyelnitzki. 

“What did I do to you, Hetman, that you want my death?” he 
shouted. “What am I guilty of? So old Zachvilihovski writes me 
a letter. . . so what’s wrong with that? Knaz Yarema wrote to 
the Chief Ataman, didn’t he? And did I get that letter? Did I 
hide it from you? No! And if I did get it, what would I do with 
it? I don’t know about writing and reading any more than any 
honest Cossack! I’d take it to the scribe here, to read it to me 
like he read it to you, so you’d all know what was in it anyway! 
So where’s all this plotting you’re talking about? 

“Hey, brothers!” he called out, turning to the others. “Tat- 
artchuk’s no Lah! He’s a Cossack, brothers! Didn’t he go with 
you, good brothers, to Valachia? Didn’t he ride with you to 
Smolensk? Didn’t he fight beside you, good brothers, live with 
you, drink with you, hungered when you hungered . . .? And if 
the Hetman wants his death let him tell you why! What did I do 
to hime” 

“Tatartchuk’s no traitor!” some man cried. 


“He’s a good man, a good Cossack brother,” cried several 
others. 
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Tatartchuk smiled. He could hardly believe that he had saved 
himself But then Hmyelnitzki got slowly to his feet and started 
shaking his large, heavy head sadly from side to side as if quite 
crushed by sorrow. His voice was so low and mournful when he 
began to speak that all the atamans leaned forward and cupped 
their ears to hear him, and Tatartchuk was suddenly sick with 


the knowledge that nothing could help him after all. It came to 
him that he’d spoken at an earlier council against giving 
Hmyelnitzki the powers of a Hetman. 

“Yes, you, Tatartchuk,” Hmyelnitzki said sadly. “You are no 
Lah, we know that. You’re our Cossack brother. And that’s 
why I don’t want your death, because you’re a Cossack. Would 
I be as sad as I am now if it was a Pole who was the traitor here? 
Would I be weeping for him as I weep for you? No! I’d be happy 
if a Pole was the traitor so he could be punished! But if a 
Cossack is a traitor, if it’s my brother who’s got to be punished, 
then I must be sad! And if you’ve been to Valachia and Smol- 
ensk with your good Cossack brothers, if you’ve fought beside 
them, and got drunk with them, and hungered when they 
hungered, then your treason is all the worse because you’re our 
brother! 

“Look you,” he cried out suddenly. “What does your Lah 
friend write to you? That you’re to help a spy with his mission! 
And what could that be if not to murder me, your Hetman, and 
to murder our good friend Tuhay-bey, and to betray the whole 
Army of the Zaporohjans? And you, Barabas, you get a letter 
from your father’s brother, the old traitor who wanted to keep 
our privileges from us! Isn’t that true? Tell me if it isn’t because 
I’m ready to swear on my soul that every word is true!” 

“True! True! Pravdu kahje! It’s all true!” shouted several voices. 

“And if it’s true,” Hmyelnitzki went on slowly, “then you’d 
better go down on your knees, Tatartchuk, and beg these good 
atamans, your judges and brothers, to show you some mercy, 
and I'll beg with you because you’re a Cossack, not a Pole, and 
because you’re our brother, and because your treason is so great 
that nothing else can save you!” 

Tatartchuk groaned. He knew that he was doomed. A 
whimper broke out of his cruel lips and he swayed suddenly on 
his feet. He cursed the day when he opposed Hmyelnitzki and 
argued against letting the Tartars loose in the Ukraine. Too late, 
he remembered that the terrible new Hetman of the Zaporoh- 
jans didn’t know the meaning of forgiveness. As for the death of 
young Barabas, the reasons were as clear as his own destruction. 
His murder was Hmyelnitzki’s vengeance on the Tcherkassy 
colonel who’d never turn against the Commonwealth, and who 
loved the feeble-minded youth as if he were his son. 
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But doomed or not, Tatartchuk didn’t want to die the kind of 
death that waited for him outside in the maydan. He was a 
fearless warrior; he’d have laughed at a dozen sabers shining in 
his eyes, he’d have shown utter scorn and indifference to arrows 
and bullets, but knowing what the mob would do to him struck 


him cold with terror. 
“In Christ’s name!” he howled and threw himself down on his 


knees before his fellow atamans. “Brothers! Don’t kill the inno- 
cent! I never even set eyes on that Pole, never talked to him! 
How would I know what he’d want from me? Ask him your- 
selves! I swear on Christ and his Mother, and on Saint Mikolai 
and the Archangel Michael that you'll be murdering an innocent 
soul!” 

“Bring in the Pole!” the old Kantarey shouted. “Put him to the 
question!” 

They were all on their feet. Everyone was shouting. “Bring in 
the Pole! Get him in here! Get some answers from him!” A 
crowd of them pushed into the next room to drag in the Polish 
prisoner. Others shook their fists at Barabas and Tatartchuk; 
and Hladko, the ataman of the Mirovsky Kujhen, glanced over 
at Hmyelnitzki and caught the icy look in the Hetman’s eye. 

“Death to them both!” he shouted. 

The swarm of rank-and-file Cossacks who’d pushed into the 
room as representatives of the mob outside, lurched for the 
condemned men, arms grasping and hands reaching, and the 
terrible Ataman Tcharnota, feared for his cruelty even among 
these people, kicked open the door and ran into the maydan. 

“Tatartchuk’s a traitor!” he screamed out. “Barabas’s a traitor! 
Death to them!” 

“Death!” roared twenty thousand voices. 

And then the huge, frenzied mass surged like an enormous 
wave and poured into the Council House, pushing and falling 
and trampling everything in its path, and a hundred hands 
reached out for the victims. 

Tatartchuk let himself be seized without resisting. He uttered 
only one short high-pitched scream and sagged into the arms of 
his executioners. But young Barabas fought like a wounded 
bear. His empty mind finally grasped the fact that he was to be 
murdered and fury, terror and despair turned him into a howl- 
ing animal. He threw himself about like a netted boar, bit his 
tormentors, clawed at them and tore himself out of their hands, 


but they caught him, threw him down, and tore him to pieces. 
His clothes were ripped off, his long top-knot was pulled out of 
his head, he choked on his own broken teeth and the bones of 
his smashed and splintered face. His killers dragged him and 
Tatartchuk outside and threw them to the mob, and there a 
thousand hands reached for them, fought over them, tore out 
their eyes and limbs and turned them into offal. Someone tossed 
a burning torch into a vodka barrel and a blue, ghostly light 
bathed the maddened crowd where, once in a while, the two 
shapeless corpses flew into the air and tumbled back under the 
trampling boots. A brilliant full moon hung overhead like an 
impassive witness. 
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As far as Hmyelnitzki was concerned the main business of the 
council was over as soon as Tatartchuk and Barabas were drag- 
ged to their deaths. All opposition to his power was now gone. 
He’d taken his vengeance. But the Kujhen leaders were howling 
for the death of the Polish envoy who had been pushed into the 
room among them, so he shrugged, not caring what happened 
to the captured noble, and settled down on the fur robes beside 
Tuhay-bey. 

Someone called for more light and Hladko tossed fresh 
brushwood on the fire and the harsh new flames illuminated the 
prisoner’s shadowed face. He stood before the grinning atamans 
as if he’d come to judge them, calm and unafraid, so that even 
the Zaporohjan Hetman felt a touch of interest. He glanced up, 
jerked erect, and smothered a quick curse. He recognized 
Skshetuski. 

Beside him, Tuhay-bey pursed his thick lips and spat out a 
mouthful of sunflower seeds. “I know that Lah,” he muttered. 
“He’s been to the Khan.” 

“Death to him!” Hladko shouted. 

“Death!” bellowed Tcharnota. 

But it didn’t take the Zaporohjan Hetman more than a mo- 
ment to get over his surprise. He turned his cold glance on the 
atamans and they became immediately as quiet as if they’d lost 
their voices. 

The old Chief Ataman, however, missed the sudden stillness 
in his Hetman’s face. “Why d’you come here?” he shouted at 
Skshetuski. 


“To see you, Ataman,” the young man said quietly. 

“Me? What for? Who sent you?” 

“You know who sent me. I’m the Prince’s envoy.” 

“You’re no envoy! You’ve come to plot with traitors! And 
that makes you a traitor! And so you’ll get what we give to 
traitors!” 

“You’re wrong,” Skshetuski said. He turned to Hmyelnitzki. 
“And so are you, you self-styled Hetman of the Zaporohjans. If 1 
brought letters of introduction that’s what any envoy does 
going to strange places. I didn’t come to plot against you but to 
turn you from your own treason against your mother country. 
And to save you from your own destruction. 

“Think!” he cried out, as if he were the judge and they the 
accused. “Who is it that you’re challenging? Against whom did 
you call-in the Tartars? It’s the Commonwealth! You’re the 
traitors here! And if you don’t humble yourselves and come to 
your senses and go back to your duty and obedience you'll be 
crushed to dust! Haven’t you had enough rebellions to teach you 
a lesson? Have you forgotten what happened to Pavluk and to 
Nalevayko? Don’t think for a minute that anything different can 
happen to you!” 

“You lie, dog!” the Chief Ataman shouted. “But neither your 
lies nor your plots are going to save you! We’ll deal with you like 
we’ ve dealt with the other traitors!” 

A hoarse, angry roar of approval came from the atamans and 
the maddened delegates of the brotherhood, who jumped to 
their feet and howled for a new victim, but Pan Yan ignored 
them. 

“Do what you like,” he said. “I’m not afraid of dying. But the 
Prince will know well enough how to pay you for my death. So 
it’s you who ought to be afraid!” 
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Reminded of the terrible Yeremi Vishnovyetzki, who never 
showed mercy to any kind of rebel, the Atamans stared dumbly 
at the floor. But Tuhay-bey looked up at the prisoner with a 
sudden interest. 


“That's a fire-eater, that one,” he grunted in Ruthenian. “Ser- 
dyty Lah\” 

“But too proud, too unbending. He’ll pay for it with his 
Meacen 


The ‘Tartar shrugged. 


Outside, the murdering of Barabas and Tatartchuk had come 
to an end, and now clenched fists, boots and the butts of 
handguns were hammering on the door, and a new delegation 
from the brotherhood burst into the room. They were all 
drunk, reeling and steaming with fresh blood. Sweat streamed 
in yellow furrows down their mired faces. 

“The Brotherhood bows to you, Atamans and Elders, and 
asks for the Pole!” they gasped, hoarse and out of breath. “So 
that the good brothers can play a little with him, like they 
played with Barabas and Tatartchuk!” 

“Give them the Pole!” Tcharnota shouted. 

“No! Wait! Don’t give him! He’s an envoy!” shouted other 
voices. 

“Kill him! Death to him! Na pohybel with him!” 

And then all eyes turned on Hmyelnitzki to see which way 
he’d want things to go. 

“The Brotherhood asks!” the delegation shouted and started 
shaking fists and weapons at the atamans. “But if you don’t give 
him to us we'll take him without asking! And maybe you along 
with him, if he’s not enough!” ; 

One man alone could save Skshetuski from the mob and 
Hmyelnitzki turned to him at once. 

“He’s yours,” he whispered in Tuhay-bey’s ear. “Will you give 
him up?” 

“How is he mine?” The Tartar turned his cold, slitted eyes on 
the Zaporohjan. His cruel jaws moved slowly under his thin 
mustache. 

“The Tartars took him on Hortytza so he belongs to you,” 
Hmyelnitzki hissed quickly. “That’s a rich noble. He can pay 
good ransom. And Knaz Yarema will pay for him too.” 

The Tartar blinked, stretched as if awakening, and got to his 
feet. His flat, bony face changed so suddenly into a mask of rage 
that it seemed as if a stranger stood among the Cossacks. His 
eyes glowed with murder. His thick lips curled away from 
yellow, wolflike teeth. And then he leaped in fury on the delega- 
tion. 

“Out, dogs! Sons of goats! Unbelievers! Unclean animals!” 
He reached out, seized two giant Zaporohjans by their beards 
and smashed their skulls together. “Out, drunken swine! Pig 
eaters! Cattle! Sons of dogs and reptiles! You want my prisoner? 


My ransom?” . 
The terrified Cossacks howled and scattered, trampling each 


other in their hurry to get away from their formidable ally and 
escape outside. He caught one by the neck and hurled him to 
the floor and stamped on him and kicked him. He tore the beard 
out of another’s chin. 

“Down on your faces, you sons of pigs and slaves!” he roared 
while spittle foamed at the corners of his mouth. “On your 
knees! Or [li turn you all into the yassyr I came for! I'll fill the 
markets with you! ll grind your whole Sietch to dust and carpet 
the whole Steppe with your rotting bodies!” 

The drunken delegation burst out through the door and ran 
into the maydan, clutching bruised heads and howling that 
there’d be no games played with the Lah that day because he 
was a prisoner of Tuhay-bey and Tuhay-bey was angry. 

“He’s beaten us, innocents!” they wailed. “He’s pulled out our 
beards! He’s angry . . . ay! He’s angry . . .!” 

And the word angry, angry traveled through the mob, and 
“Tuhay-bey is angry” spread in a worried cry from one man to 
another, and then some shrill, moaning voice picked up the 
phrase and found a tune for it and a new Steppe song soared 
among the fires. 

“Hey, hey, Tuhay-bey, 
God forsake your mother! 
Hey, hey, Tuhay-bey, 
Don’t be angry, brother . . 

A thousand mournful voices picked it up, lifted it and sent it 
flying into the echoing ravines of the Tchertomelik and into the 
Steppe. 
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But suddenly the song died away, the crowd lurched and 
began to scatter with fresh howls of rage, while a dozen riders 
burst through the Hassan Gate without caring whom they 
knocked down and trampled under their horses’ hooves. 

“Make way! Letters for the Hetman!” 

The Cossack leaders in the Council House were getting ready 
to go to their quarters when the messengers ran into the room. 

“A letter for the Hetman!” an old Cossack shouted. 

“Where from?” 

“We're from Tchehryn. We’ve ridden for days.” 

“So where’s the letter?” 

hidere 


Hmyelnitzki took the letter from the Cossack’s hand, broke 
the seal and began to read, and then the flame of a sudden, 
overpowering joy blazed across his face. 

“The Grand Hetman is sending his son against us!” he cried 
out. “It’s war!” 

A strange, soft whisper drifted through the room and hung in 
the still air as forty silent men released their pent-up breath, but 
Pan Yan couldn’t tell whether this hushed sound represented 
fear or relief, 

Hmyelnitzki, however, seemed to swell in stature. His face 
was glowing as he stepped into the center of the room. His head 
was high. His eyes sought out each man and struck him like a 
thunderbolt, sobering everyone at once. His joyful voice was 
resonant, confident and clear. 

“Atamans, to your troops!” he cried. “Fire the tower cannon! 
Close the bazaar and smash all the barrels! We’re marching 
before dawn.” 

From that moment on and for the rest of history there'd be no 
more councils in the Sietch, no meetings of atamans and elders, 
and no deputations. Hmyelnitzki was taking all power into his 
own hands. 

That was the Zaporohjan way. Between wars, even if there 
was a Hetman in the camp, the mob could force its will on him 
and the other leaders, holding their lives at no greater value than 
those of anybody else. But once the signal cannon was fired on 
the gate of the Hassan Pasha, the Brotherhood became an army, 
the kujhenye turned into regiments and divisions, their atamans 
became generals and colonels with powers of life and death over 
everyone under their command, and the Hetman was their 
supreme ruler, answerable to no one. 


Chapter Ten 


IT WAS ALREADY long into the night, with dawn not far away, 
when Hmyelnitzki, Tuhay-bey and Pan Yan came to the house 
of the old Chief Ataman where they were to sleep. They were 
no sooner seated in the hut when the Cossack Hetman turned to 
his savage ally. 

“How much d’you want in ransom for that man?” 

The Tartar appraised Skshetuski. “You said he’s got money?” 

“Would I lie to youe” 

“You'd lie to God,” the Tartar growled and spat with con- 
tempt. 

“The Pole can pay.” 

The Tartar nodded. “I believe you. If I didn’t, he wouldn’t be 
here. And he’s an envoy of that devil, Yarema. Yarema loves his 
people. Bishmillah! One will pay and the other will pay. To- 
gether... 

He thought long and hard while the others waited. 

“Two thousand thalers,” he said finally. 

“lll give you two thousand for him out of my own pocket,” 
Hmyelnitzki said at once. 

“You?” The Tartar’s yellow teeth glinted in a smile. “You'll 
give three thousand.” 

“Why should I give three when it’s two for anybody else?” 

“Because you want him. He’s important to you. And if he’s 
important you'll pay three.” 

“He saved my life,” Hmyelnitzki muttered without thinking. 

“Allah! That’s worth another thousand.” 

But Pan Yan had enough of this haggling over his life or 
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death. “Tuhay-bey,” he said. “I can’t promise you anything out 
of the Prince’s treasury but I can pay you three thousand on my 
own account. I don’t want to owe either my life or my freedom 
to this man.” 

“What makes you think I’d give you either one?” 
Hmyelnitzki snapped at him then turned to the Tartar. “Listen 
Tuhay-bey, the war’s just beginning. You'll send for ransom to 
the Prince but a lot of water will go down the Dnieper before 
you see your money. I can put gold in your hand tomorrow.” 

“You'll give four thousand?” 

“If that’s what you want. He’s mine then?” 

The Tartar nodded. He yawned. “Where do I sleep?” 

The old Chief Ataman pointed to a bundle of furs heaped in a 
careless pile on the floor. It was a jumble of worn wolf and bear 
skins, costly ermine pelts, coarse sheepskins and raw, untanned 
horsehides crawling with lice and vermin but the Tartar threw 
himself on this crude bedding without another word. In mo- 
ments he’d begun to snore. 

Hmyelnitzki started pacing slowly through the narrow room. 
Thoughts quite as dark as Skshetuski’s seemed to oppress the 
Hetman so that he halted from time to time and rubbed his 
forehead with the back of his hand as if to wipe away a torment- 
ing vision. 

“It’s late . . . late,” he muttered. “But I won’t get to sleep 
tonight. Give me a keg, Ataman.” 

“Wine or spirits, Hetman?” 

“Liquor. I need to stop thinking.” 

“Not long now ’til sunup, Hetman,” the old man sighed and 
said. 

“I know it, old friend. Why don’t you get some rest? Drink a 
cup with me and then go to sleep.” 

The old Ataman filled the cups, sighed again and offered a 
toast. “Ah. . . to our Cossack glory, then? And another for our 
luck to hold true?” 

“To our good luck,” said Hmyelnitzki and drained the metal 
cup. 

The old man wiped his mouth with his coat sleeve and buried 
himself in furs in the far corner of the room where his wheezing 
snores soon intermingled with the harsh horselike snorting of 
the sleeping Tartar. Hmyelnitzki sat in deep thought for some 


time. Then a dark tremor passed across his face and he shook 
himself awake like a sleeping dog. 

“You're free,” he told Skshetuski. 

“I’m grateful,” Pan Yan said. “Although I’d rather owe my 
freedom to anyone but you.” 

“Then keep your thanks. You saved my skin, I saved yours. 
We’re even. I can’t let you go right away in any event unless you 
give your word that you'll keep your mouth shut about what 
you've seen here. You know too much for now.” 

“I see you deal in short-lived freedoms,” Skshetuski said 
coldly. “If I kept your secrets from the Prince it would be just as 
if ’'d gone over to your side.” 

Hmyelnitzki shrugged. “My neck’s at stake here. Everything 
depends on keeping all of you asleep a little longer. If the Grand 
Hetman knew what you know about us he’d come down on me 
with everything he’s got. And that'd be the end. I’ve got to keep 
him thinking this is just another of those Cossack brushfires he 
can put out by waving his cap. Don’t you think I know what 
I’m up against? Both the Hetmans. Your terrible prince. And 
the Zaslavskis and the Konyetzpolskis and all those other king- 
lets of the Ukraine who keep their boot heels on the Cossacks’ 
necks . . . I’ve worked too hard to keep you all divided to let 
you come to your senses now.” 

“You're taking on a terrible power, Hetman.” 

But Hmyelnitzki seemed to be speaking to himself as much as 
to Skshetusk1. 

“Later, when all of the Ukraine is mine ... after I’ve 
gathered up all of your own Cossacks . . . and your serfs and 
peasants, and all those great nameless masses of people without 
land or hope that your kind calls the tchernya . . . yes, once all 
these thousands stand behind me like the Zaporohjans and the 
Khan, then it won’t matter. Then you can tell them anything 
you want. I'll be strong enough to face anybody. But now I 
need time. Time and luck. I’ve got to play the fox as much as 
the lion. Oh yes, I know the dangers that I’m facing. I see all the 
problems. But I can trust in God’s justice, too. He knows what’s 
in my heart. He will not desert me.” 

Eyes closed as if to shut out an oppressive vision, the Cossack 
Hetman rubbed his face again. Then he began to circle the room 
silently in great strides. 

“Don’t blaspheme,” Skshetuski told him coldly. “Don’t call 


on God to help you burn down your own country just because 
your pride’s been hurt. Haven’t you started a civil war, the 
worst horror that can happen to a nation? Aren’t you guilty of 
murder among brothers? Aren’t you letting loose the Tartar 
barbarians against your own Christian countrymen? No matter 
if you win or lose you'll spill a sea of blood. You’ll ravage the 
country like a plague of locusts and drown it in tears. You'll 
send your own people into Tartar slavery by the tens of thou- 
sands. You'll tear the Commonwealth apart. You’ll raise your 
hand against your King, defile God’s altars, loot His churches. 
And for what? Just because Tchaplinski stole a woman from 
you and spat in your face while drunk? Is nothing holier to you 
than your private vengeance? Listen, I’m in your hands and you 
can kill me anytime you like but I'l] tell you this much: call on 
Hell to help you, not on God. Because that’s where you’ll find 
your real master.” 

Hmyelnitzki’s face darkened with a rush of blood as 
Skshetuski spoke and his whole body started to shake and 
quiver. He tore a jewel-studded dagger from his belt and death 
glinted redly in his bloodshot eyes. But then the Zaporohjan 
Hetman forced himself back under control. Perhaps it was 
because he hadn’t drunk enough and still had some of his wits 
about him. Or perhaps he caught a glimpse in his mind’s eye of 
the firestorm he had conjured up, and saw the blood-red flames, 
the carnage and the pillage, and heard the wailing of the captive 
thousands, and suddenly remembered who he was and who his 
allies were. 

“Hell. . . treason. . . private vengeance,” he was muttering 
then and once more his eyes seemed to fix on his interior 
visions. “I’d kill anyone else who'd say that to me. How do you 
know it’s only my own wrongs I want to avenge?” he asked 
bitterly. “Where would I get the men—those thousands who 
already stand behind me and those tens of thousands who will 
run to me as soon as I’ve set foot among them—if it was just a 
matter of settling my own scores? Look at the Ukraine! The 
earth so rich, the soil so ripe, the air so free! Hey, it’s a land for 
laughter and for song, a paradise made for God himself! But 
who is sure of his tomorrows there? Who doesn’t see his faith 
and his freedoms threatened every day? Who doesn’t groan 
under your tyranny? Only the magnates and their handful of 
boot-licking gentry! It’s they who have all the titles and rank and 


positions! They hold all the lands, they’ve all the people to work 
their huge holdings! They are the happy ones! And the rest of 
the nation weeps on its knees with arms raised to Heaven, 
begging God to end their misery with death because not even 
their own King’s love can help them!” 

Low now, as if he had forgotten that he was not alone, the 
thick, booming voice had dropped to a whisper. 

“And it’s not just the common people that groan in op- 
pression,” he went on as if to himself. “How many of the gentry 
have run like me for refuge to the Sietch? I don’t want war with 
the King and the Commonwealth . . . He is our father and she 
is our mother! The King is a just and merciful man but those 
kinglets are another matter! There’s no way for a man to live 
with them and their rents and their tithes and taxes. . . It’s their 
tyranny that supports the Jews who squeeze blood out of this 
land like water from a cheese!” 

Skshetuski stirred in protest as if about to speak and the great 
gloomy eyes turned on him again. 

“Doesn’t all that cry to the skies for vengeance?” the 
Zaporohjan Hetman asked fiercely. “Where’s the gratitude for 
all the blood shed by the Cossacks in so many wars? Where are 
their rewards? The King gave them the privileges of the gentry 
but the kinglets stole them. Our wounds are still red from your 
Hetmans’ sabers. Our tears are still wet for all the good men 
who’ve been slaughtered, beheaded or impaled just because we 
asked to have our services remembered. And now. . . look! Do 
you see that red fire in the sky? That’s not a sunrise. No. That’s 
not a burning comet. That’s God’s anger! That’s His avenging 
whip! And if I’m to be the one who wields it here on earth. . . 
that’s His will!” 

And so he stood for long moments with his fists clenched 
towards the sky, red with the dawn’s new light like a torch 
ablaze with God’s awful anger, and then he groaned and shud- 
dered and sunk to the bench as if unable to bear the weight of 
either his vision or his burden. 

Neither he nor Skshetuski said anything for a long time after 
that. They sat in deep silence, each turned bitterly to his own 
thoughts and accusations. The young lieutenant stared at the 
stained, scarred table as if some answer to his grief and shame 
could be found on its soiled surface. He wanted to say some- 
thing... anything . . . that might disprove the truth of what 


he’d just heard. But what was there to say? Hmyelnitzki’s 
terrible indictment had the weight of granite. 


x * * 


When Pan Yan spoke again his voice was low and sad. 


“It’s. . . not all like that. But even if it was. . . even if all of 
us were evil, vicious men. . . if each of us mocked the law and 
made himself a tyrant . . . who are you to appoint yourself our 


judge and executioner? I won’t defend oppressors. I won’t try to 
justify their abuse of power and contempt for the law. But what 
kind of pride drives you to name yourself the instrument of 
justice? You denounce the magnates. . . the kinglets, as you call 
them . . . because they scoff at statutes and disobey the King. 
But what’s the difference between their lawlessness and yours? 
You see the tyranny of the princes and the gentry’s power but 
this you don’t see: that if it wasn’t for their blood, their sabers, 
their private regiments and castles and cannon, there’d be no 
hope at all for this beautiful, rich land. Who but they keep the 
Turks and Tartars out of the Ukraine and the Commonwealth? 
Whose breast was the rock on which all the Turkish conquests 
shattered for a hundred years? Who else defended you and yours 
and all the Christian world? Who settled the wilderness? Who 
built the towns and cities? Who brought us God and churches?” 

His voice grew harder and sharper as he spoke while 
Hmyelnitzki fixed his gloomy eyes on the vodka barrel and 
worked his empty fists on the tabletop as if kneading air. 

“And who are these tyrants, as you call them?” Skshetuski 
demanded. “Did they come from Germany or from among the 
Turks? Aren’t they your own Ruthenian flesh and blood? 
They’re your princes born of your own soil, and aren’t we your 
own Ukrainian gentry? And if that’s so then your sin goes 
beyond forgiveness because you’re arming brothers against each 
other. In God’s name, Hetman! Even if all of us were guilty let 
God judge us in the next life and the Diets in this one! But not 
you!” 

Their eyes met and locked as each man struggled to control 
his passions. 

“And can you really say that there’s only innocence and righ- 
teousness on your side?” Pan Yan went on sadly. “Are you so 
free of sin that you can accuse others? I'll tell you what hap- 
pened to the Cossack privileges. It’s not just the princes who 


trampled on them, tore them up and threw them all away! It’s 
you Zaporohyans!” 

Careless about his own life since death was his most likely 
prospect anyway, the young man paid no attention to 
Hmyelnitzki’s fury. One by one, he named the leaders of past 
rebellions who turned the Ukraine into a slaughterhouse and 
died on stakes and gibbets. He cited years of Cossack turmoil, 
countless raids and murders, burned towns and devastated re- 
gions, raped women, tortured children, looted monasteries and 
churches. 

“Who lets the Tartars pass unmolested into the Common- 
wealth only to ambush them and rob them when they re return- 
ing with their loot? You! Who—and this defies belief!—sells 
their own people to the Tartar slavers? You! Whose name stands 
for murder, banditry and pillage so that no one in the Ukraine 
can feel free from fear? You and always you! You’re worse than 
any Tartars because you are Christians! And now you want 
rewards?” 

Sick to the depths of his soul because he couldn’t deny the 
truth of all the Cossack claims and accusations, the young 
soldier struggled none the less to show how mutual hatred 
could spring up and grow through generations on both sides. 

“You’ve been forgiven much more than whatever was taken 
away from you,” he went on coldly while Hmyelnitzki stared at 
him in fury. “You’ve been a seeping wound that drains the life 
out of your mother country, a rotting limb that poisons the rest 
of her body. I can’t think of any nation that would show such 
patience and forgiveness as you’ve had from the Common- 
wealth. Anywhere else you’d have been hunted down like mad 
dogs and ground into dust! But the Commonwealth wanted to 
cure the tumor you've become, not to burn it out, and how do 
you repay her? 

“Look!””—and he pointed in disgust at the snoring Tartar — 
“Here’s your friend and ally, peacefully sleeping under your 
protection. No, it’s not some Ukrainian magnate but a Tartar 
murjah who's going to help you pillage your own country! Is he 
to sit in judgment on your brothers too? Will his rope feel better 
around your neck than those chains with which you say the 
lords and princes are weighing you down? Is that why you bend 


your back before him like a slave and hold his stirrup when he 
mounts his horse?” 


Hmyelnitzki drained his cup, refilled it, drank again. 

“When old Barabas and I went to the King,” he muttered 
bitterly, “and when we wept before him, and showed him all 
our suffering, he asked if we didn’t have sabers at our belts and 
if we were short of artillery and powder.” 

“If you stood before the King of Kings, he’d say: ‘Did you 
forgive your enemies as I’ve forgiven mine?” 

“I don’t want war with the Commonwealth! She is my own 
mother!” 

“But you are holding a knife to her throat.” 

“I go to free the Cossacks from your chains!” 

“To put a Tartar rope around their necks . . .” 

“Rome threatens our faith!” 

“Will your ally save it?” 

“Shut your mouth, you screech-owl!” Hmyelnitzki howled, 
enraged, and leaped to his feet. “Who made you my con- 
science?” 

“You'll choke on your own country’s blood,” Pan Yan cried 
out fiercely. “You’ll drown in its tears! The only thing that’s 
waiting for you in the end is judgment and death!” 

“Silence!” And Hmyelnitzki’s knife glittered once more at 
Skshetuski’s throat. 

“Do it!” Skshetuski grated out. “Begin it with me!” 

Shaking with fury Hmyelnitzki pressed the knife against 
Skshetuski’s chest and held it there, muttering foul curses. His 
face twisted in a spasm of rage. It seemed to swell and lose its 
shape and features and then the man’s whole body began to leap 
and quiver as he fought to regain control over his murderous 
seizure and stifle his overwhelming hatred. And then the knife 
fell out of his hand and he staggered backwards. He seized the 
keg and raised it to his mouth and gulped the raw liquor until 
the empty keg slipped out of his hands and clattered to the floor. 
He gasped then and fell against a wall. His eyes bulged, glazed 
over. He slid down the wall to a bench and collapsed on it as if 
all strength drained out of his body. 

“Can’t kill him,” he muttered, his mouth loose and shaking. 
“Can’t.. . It’s late. Dawn’s come. Too late to turn back. What’s 
that you said about blood? And judgment? I’ve . . . drunk too 
much. Whose judgment? The Khan will help. Here’s Tuhay-bey, 
sleeping. He’s with me. Saint Michael the Conqueror is with 
me. Tomorrow we go. And if... and if... Ah, listen! | 


bought you from the Tartar, didn’t I? You'll remember that? 
You'll tell them . . .? Too late to turn back.” 

His voice drifted and turned into a whisper. His head nodded 
slowly and sunk towards his chest. But suddenly he jerked erect 
and his wide-open eyes stared in utter terror into the dark 
shadows in the far corner of the room. 

“Who's that?” he shouted. “Who's that standing there?” 

“| Who’s there?” the old Chief Ataman stirred and mut- 
tered in his sleep. 

Hmyelnitzki’s head fell forward. 

His eyes closed. . 

“Whose judgment . . .?” he murmured and sleep pulled him 
down into its own darkness. 

Pan Yan felt the last of his strength ebbing from his body. He 
lost a great deal of blood in the fight on Hortytza Island and 
now all his wounds broke open again. He swayed. His sight 
dimmed. His eyes clouded over. He thought that this could be 
the coming of his death. He began to pray. 


Kk * 


Old Zakhar came for him soon afterwards and led him to the 
Zaporohjans’ wagon train where days passed while he drifted 
between reality and hallucinations. 

War, he thought then as later when the wagon train lurched 
across the Steppe. War. . . and here he was, tossing in fever on 
straw in a Cossack cart, ill and unarmed and hardly able to lift 
his head without Zakhar’s help. 

War. The Commonwealth in danger. In Lubnie the regiments 
are marching through the city gates. Bright helmets gleam, the 
banners snap and crackle in the wind, the war-horns ate calling. 
Prince Yeremi stands in his silver armor with lightning in his 
eyes... And at this thought Pan Yan was wrenched by such 
deep sorrow and remorse and longing that he wished for death 
so that he’d be able to fly, at least as a spirit, to his friends in 
Lubnie. 

Familiar faces drifted in his night. 

... Little Volodyovski, the diminutive dragoon, leads his 
scarlet riders with his saber twirling like a toy. Ah, but that’s a - 
swordsman beyond compare; whoever crosses steel with him in 
anger does it only once. 


Other names and faces. Pan Longinus lifts his huge Cow- 


Isnatcher; Byhovietz smiles, calls out and passes out of mem- 
ory; redheaded Vyershul, who commands the Prince’s Tartar 
Light Horse, gallops by like a grinning poppy with his mounted 
archers. And then Skshetuski’s own irresistible Husaria—three 
hundred iron men on gigantic horses, with eagle wings fixed to 
their armored shoulders in great curving frames—sweep by 
with bright pennons streaming from their lances. . . 

In his fever, in his imagination, the young lieutenant watched 
Prince Yeremi pointing with his gold bulava; he heard the 
thunder as the charge began and the wind hissed and rattled 
through the curving wings and terrified the horses, and he 
could feel the shock of maddened animals crashing into the 
ranks of panicked enemies. On they’d come, irresistible, top- 
pling men and horses as the lances splintered . . . and then the 
great long-swords and battle hammers would begin to 
whirl... 

So real were these visions that he cried out with longing to be 
a part of them and tried to struggle up, groping for his weap- 
ons, and old Zakhar pushed him gently back into the straw and 
covered him with furs. 

“Ey, what’s the matter with you, lad? Shtcho s’toboyu, falcon? 
Lie back. You'll tear your wounds open.” 

And the familiar faces vanished. 

The vast, sprawling Cossack wagon train—in part a mobile 
town and in part that fortress on wheels that the Zaporohjans 
knew how to defend so well—rolled through another night. 


Ror as 


Ill though he was, he was too young to abandon hope. One 
night, as the wagons crept without lights past a gaunt, black 
mass that loomed against the Jighter backdrop of the sky, he 
woke to hear the thunder of nearby cannon fire. The darkness 
flashed with red and yellow flames and cannon balls arced 
overhead and skipped across the Steppe, growling like angry 
dogs. 

He knew where he was then but he had to ask. “Listen, 
Zakhar. Are we passing Kudak?” 

“That we are, lad.” 

“And where are we heading?” 

“Who knows?” The old Cossack smiled grimly in the 
darkness. “As long as God and the Hetman know it’s all one to 


me. I just keep my eye on you and drive this here wagon. But 
people say there’ll be a battle in the morning.” 

“Ah...” And his sense of excitement became so intense that 
Pan Yan almost ceased to breathe. “Then the Grand Hetman’s 
army must be near?” 

“They say his son is near.” 

“His son...” That, Pan Yan thought uneasily, would be 
young Stefan Pototzki, the Castellan of Krakow, a fine brave 
boy but without much experience. “The Grand Hetman 
wouldn’t send him out against Hmyelnitzki without some old 
soldier to advise him.” : 

“Who knows what the Lahy do? Or why? But our Hetman 
was real pleased when he heard about it. We were in camp, 
down by Komysha Voda, when he got the word.” 

“What word?” 

“About the boy. Two men came in from the Lah camp. They 
told our Hetman the young master is coming overland with his 
lytzari horsemen and that there’s others coming down the river 
in galleys. When old Hmyel heard about that he was so pleased 
he just about jumped out of his own hide.” 

“And how many men does the young castellan have with 
him? Did you hear?” . 

“I don’t know how many he’s got with him in the Steppe. 
But there’s six thousand Pereyaslav Cossacks in the boats. Old 
Hmyel’s eyes lit up like stars when he heard about them. He had 
us strike camp and move out at once, even though night was 
coming.” 

“Hmm. He did, did hee” 

“Sure. Old Hmyel knows something. All our horsemen are 
far ahead already. They rode out fast, in light order, taking only 
what they could carry on horseback, and the Tartars with them. 
Didn’t wait for us or the infantry.” 

“Hmm. And did you hear who commands those Pereyaslav 
Cossacks?” 

“Kshetchovski, they say.” 

Pan Yan felt such relief that he laughed out loud despite his 
pain and fever. 

“A famous soldier!” he murmured, weak with sudden joy. “I 
knew the Grand Hetman wouldn’t send his young son against 
you without some wise old head and experienced hand to guide 


him. Kshetchovski! Now there’s a man for you Cossacks to 
follow!” 


“Maybe. Maybe not. It’s all in God’s hands,” Zakhar 
shrugged and said. 


x * * 


The wagon train, or ‘tabor’ as the Cossacks called it, rolled on 
like a huge quadrangular mass of horses, artillery and wagons 
while the bypassed fortress thundered in the night. Pan Yan 
thought that Hmyelnitzki would begin the war by besieging 
Kudak but the hasty march past the granite nest of the one-eyed 
Cyclops confirmed the nearness of the Hetman’s army. 

He had a moment of misgiving when he heard that it wasn’t 
the Grand Hetman himself who was coming south to face the 
Zaporohyjans. The Crown Contingent, as the Polish troops of 
the Commonwealth’s standing army were known in that time, 
wasn't much larger than the force that Prince Yeremi main- 
tained at his own expense, but it would be enough to destroy 
Hmyelnitzki. It was clear that the Hetmans didn’t know how 
strong the Zaporohjans had become through the daily deser- 
tions from the Crown camp, from the border cities, and 
through the mutinies of the countless Cossack companies in the 
outposts of the wilderness. Skshetuski was even more alarmed 
when he heard that the punitive detachment was led by the 
young Castellan of Krakow. Stefan Pototzki was a brave and 
high-minded youth but he would be no match for the military 
genius of Bohdan Hmyelnitzki. 

But the name of Kshetchovski reassured him. Few soldiers in 
the Commonwealth had the fame of this veteran commander of 
Pereyaslav Cossacks. The Grand Hetman must have thought 
long and hard before deciding to send his Cossack corps against 
the Zaporohjans but with Kshetchovski at their head there'd be 
no chance of treason. Besides, no one had such a following in 
the Ukraine. Kshetchovski walked in glory like a legendary 
hero, bards sang about his exploits even miore than about the 
almost mythical adventures of Bohun. His name alone could be 
enough to shake the Zaporohjans’ loyalty to Hmyelnitzki. 

From what he knew about Bohun and Kshetchovski, the 
young lieutenant thought of them as the twin opposing facets of 
the borderlands, in whose combined characters lay the key to 
the Cossacks, to the Ukraine, and to the Commonwealth’s role 
in these ancient lands where the western influences of Warsaw 
and Rome collided with the faith and spirit of Kievan Ruthenia. 

But where Bohun was like a wild Steppe fire Kshetchovski 


was like ice. Where Bohun cared about little except war and 
glory, Kshetchovski fought grimly to carve out a brilliant future 
for himself. He was ambitious as few others even in that land of 
driven, ruthless men, and the war would give him the opportu- 
nity he: needed. The Grand Hetman, Pan Mikolai Pototzki, 
valued and trusted him. He’d been a protege of the powerful 
Pototzkis all his life; indeed, it was they who got him his first 
military command, his patent of nobility, and the rich lands he 
held for life in their country at the confluence of the Dniester 
and Ladava rivers. 

True, Pan Yan knew, there’d been talk that he was cruelly 
disappointed when he did not become the Starosta of Litinsk, a 
high office that the Pototzkis worked to get for him, but he had 
time for that and much more besides. He was in his prime, 
barely fifty years old and rich in experience, and no one doubted 
that he’d blaze his own comet trail across the war-torn skies. 
And then his name would reach the ears of the King and he 
would hear those words so precious to the eastern gentry: “He 
came before Us, and bowed down before Us, and We, conscious of his 
merit ... And he would leave the King’s audience chamber 
greater than when he entered it. 

That was the immemorial Polish way in the Eastern Lands. 
The road to titles, riches and positions of influence and power 
began with that phrase, and vast tracts of unsettled wilderness 
passed in this manner into private hands, and ordinary men 
became great lords who could hope to see their sons among 
castellans and senators, and their grandchildren would lead their 
own armies to even greater fame and merit in the endless Wild 
Lands where principalities waited to be founded. 

And so Skshetuski breathed his relief and prayed his thanks to 
God. The young Pototzki couldn’t hope for a better mentor 
with whose experienced hands to strike down Hmyelnitzki. 

“I could be free today!” Pan Yan murmured while tears of joy 
ran down his fevered face. 

He lay—at rest now, and with his mind at peace—on his straw 
bedding in the creaking wagon, and listened to the fading 
thunder of the Kudak cannon. 

The sound diminished as the miles increased between the 
fortress and the Zaporohjans, and soon—long before the sun 
burst redly out of that sea of grass—it was no more than a dull, 
bitter muttering below the horizon. 


Chapter Eleven 


THE DISTANT MUTTERING of Pan Grodjitzki’s cannon drifted up 
the Dnieper; it echoed in the ravines and on the floating islands 
where the birds rose cawing in great flocks; it rang within the 
secret inlets and bayous of the river and across the Steppe where 
startled antelope fled into the scarlet morning. It sounded like 
the beat of muffled drums in the fleet of ships that sailed down 
the river. . 

The ships were Dnieper galleys, barges and bateaux which the 
Grand Hetman commandeered for the expedition, stripping the 
river of its shipping from Tchehryn all the way to Kiev. The 
swollen Dnieper swept them downstream as if they were cork, 
past the mouths of all the tributary streams and swamps and the 
rain-sodden Steppe, with long oars flashing and sails billowing 
and the tall decks bright with the steel of muskets and the brass 
of cannon. Aboard the ships were six thousand picked regulars 
of the scarlet-coated Pereyaslav Cossacks and one thousand 
hired German musketeers. It was a formidable force for that 
time and place, a powerful weapon forged for the hands of a 
determined leader, and Kshetchovski, who shared the com- 
mand of this division with old Barabas, was fully conscious of 
if. 

His Cossacks, he knew, were ready to leap into the cataracts 
at one word from him. As for the Germans, he thought them a 
commander’s dream, men who seemed hammered out of stone 
and steel. Impervious to the shifting winds of feeling and the 
bonds of kinship that might affect allegiances in a civil war, they 
were a perfect instrument of destruction forged in the fires of 
the Thirty Years’ War. 
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Watching their cold, unmoving ranks, he thought them a 
machine without love or hatred, and his own icily unsentimen- 
tal mind responded with pleasure. His Cossacks loved him and 
would die for him, believing in the magic of his name; the 
Germans would die if they had to because of an order. It was 
this lack of feeling that raised the Germans’ value in 
Kshetchovski’s eyes. The man who wielded this disciplined 
weapon—so rare in the Commonwealth where unquestioning 
obedience was looked upon as fitting only for lackeys and 
peasants—could count his victories before he fought his battles. 

And victories meant what? 

‘Merit and glory,’ whispered his sense of duty. 

‘Nothing . . . if shared with another,’ hissed the voice of egotism 
and ambition. 

And so if there was anything to cast a cloud on his horizons 
on that brilliant morning it was the fact of his shared command 
with the old Barabas. Nothing else, he knew, could have caused 
him to pace his quarter-deck, head lowered in gloom, while his 
Cossacks watched and muttered and tried to keep out of his 
way. The day came up as if ordered for a wedding. It was cool 
and clear and promised good weather. The distant sound of 
cannon promised even more. 

In truth, Kshetchovski knew that he didn’t have to give a 
thought to Barabas. The old man had aged beyond recognition. 
He was so close to death that he showed little sign of life. The 
gentle swaying of the decks, the creak of ropes, and the meas- 
ured beating of the oars put him to sleep early in the journey, 
and if he woke at all it was to eat, not to issue orders. But it was 
one thing for Kshetchovski to run the expedition and another to 
lay future claims to undivided merit, and his pride boiled at the 
thought of being saddled with shared leadership. 

Besides, he thought, if old Barabas was no real rival there still 
remained young Stefan Pototzki, the Castellan of Krakow and 
his patron’s son. 

It was perhaps for that reason that he allowed his fleet to be 
swept downstream by the rushing river, away from young 
Pototzki’s heavy cavalry which found the going hard on the 
rain-soaked Steppe, until so many miles separated him from the 
castellan’s division that they couldn’t be bridged. 

He complained about the dragging pace and the inexperience 
of his young commander whenever there were any Germans 


near enough to hear him but he made no attempt to slow down 
his ships’ rapid descent of the swollen river. Indeed, he ordered 
oarsmen to assist the currents so that he might be the first to 
confront Hmyelnitzki. And so on that morning, when the 
distant drumming of the Kudak cannon gave its faint alarm, 
Kshetchovski smiled grimly; he knew that he wouldn’t need to 
share anything with the Grand Hetman’s son. 


x * * 


Around him as he paced the deck, men stirred and looked at 
each other and tasted the fresh wind, and all eyes followed the 
course of the river which carried them towards the grumbling 
guns. The cannonade grew louder with each passing hour. It 
didn’t wake old Barabas who shook and muttered in his oc- 
togenarian dreams. But Hans Flieck, commander of the Ger- 
mans, had himself rowed in a skiff to Kshetchovski’s galley. 

“Guns, colonel,” he observed as he came aboard. “What are 
your orders?” 

Kshetchovski listened to the swelling thunder. 

“Turn your boats inshore,” he said. 

“Are we to march on foot, then?” 

“No. We'll wait here until tomorrow morning. And make 
sure there’s no sign of your ships or men showing above the 
reeds.” 

But the veteran German colonel remembered other sieges and 
the experience of many other wars. 

“Kudak is under siege,” he said respectfully but with a touch 
of fire. “In my opinion we should march at once.” 

“I am not asking for opinions, Oberst,” Kshetchovski said 
coldly. “I gave you an order. Halt your ships and wait.” 

The German stood undecided. He tugged angrily at his 
yellow beard, torn between disciplined obedience and hard- 
earned experience, but Kshetchovski knew that discipline 
would win over any other considerations in the end. Discipline 
was the German mercenary’s stock in trade, that’s what made it 
possible for Flieck and his kind to charge so much for their 
expensive service. On the other hand there were also rules of 
war and of knightly conduct and these were in conflict with 
Kshetchovski’s orders. 

But Kshetchovski knew what troubled the German. “The 
castellan may come up tomorrow with the cavalry,” he said in a 


mild voice. “And not even Hmyelnitzki can take Kudak in one 
day.” 

“But what if the castellan doesn’t come tomorrow?” 

“Then we'll wait until he does. You don’t know Kudak, 
Oberst Flieck. The Zaporohjans will crack their teeth on those 
walls and accomplish nothing. And in the meantime we’ll find 
out a little more about them.” 

The German nodded, reassured, and soon the whole fleet 
moved to the right bank of the Dnieper, although there was no 
way to tell where the river ended and the shore began. The 
Steppe was widely flooded and for half a mile each way from 
the shoreline a forest of tall reeds dipped its furry heads. The 
ships slid under this rippling canopy, the masts were taken 
down and the oars lay still. 
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With the ships concealed and the soldiers silent, there was no 
sound of any kind on the empty river. Nothing showed in or 
above the reeds. The nodding rushes appeared undisturbed. The 
fleet seemed to have disappeared and seven thousand soldiers 
crouched on the decks and listened to the growling guns. 

“Old Hmyel isn’t joking,” the Pereyaslav Cossacks whispered 
to each other. “But Pan Grodjitzki isn’t joking either.” 

“Ay, it’s got to be hot over there, brother.” 

“And it get hotter, 

They were old soldiers, every one of them; they understood 
the language of cannon, and so did Kshetchovski. 

He sat in the bows of his ship, deep in thought, and wondered 
how he could have misjudged Hmyelnitzki as badly as the 
cannonade suggested. 

‘How’s that, then?’ he thought. ‘Having won over the Zaporoh- 
jans and beguiled the Khan, and amassed a force unheard of in the 
history of Cossack rebellions, this man is throwing it all away for 
nothing?’ 

He knew Hmyelnitzki well. 

He thought him a genius, the kind of rare man who needed 
only a vast historical arena to stage a drama that would lift him 
up to tower like a giant above all mankind. But now, instead of 
marching with all speed into the Ukraine to get a strong 
foothold in a populated country, to spread the rebellion, to swell 
his ranks with all the restless peasants and disaffected Cossacks, 


and to repel the Hetmans one by one before they were ready, 
this old, experienced soldier was storming a fortress that could 
hold him at bay for a year? And—having spent his best strength 
on those granite walls—will he wait under Grodjitzki’s cannon 
until the Hetmans call in all their forces and trap him like they 
trapped Nalevayko on the Slonitza in the last uprising? 

“He’s lost,” Kshetchovski muttered. “He’s ruined. His own 
men will turn him over to the Hetmans’ hangmen. One bloody 
assault on those walls and the Zaporohjans will lose their faith in 
him. The flame will die out of the rebellion and Hmyelnitzki 
won't mean any more than a broken saber . . . a barking dog 
without a tooth to bite with.” 

The man’s a fool, he thought with contempt. 

And so? 

‘And so,’ he thought, “tomorrow I’ll put my men ashore. The next 
night I'll strike him where he least expects me. The Nijhovtsy will be 
dead-tired and demoralized after their attack on the fortress walls. I’ll 
put them to the sword, every wild dog of them, and I’ll toss 
Hmyelnitzki like a sack of oats under the Hetman’s feet.’ 

And then what? | } 

Kshetchovski knew that young Pototzki would never manage 
to join him in time for the battle. No part in the battle meant no 
share in the victory. Who, then, would be the conqueror of the 
Zaporohjans and savior of the Ukraine? 

Red sunlight glittered on the rippled water and the wind was 
hissing among the bowing reeds but for the smiling Pereyaslav 
colonel it was as if emeralds and rubies were shining at him 
from a golden baton while the horsetail standard of a Hetman 
snapped in the air above him. 

“Hmyelnitzki will go under the axe,” he muttered. “Too bad. 
But it’s the fool’s own fault. If he’d gone straight as an arrow 
into the Ukraine it could’ve been different. It’s like a beehive 
there, they’re thirsting for blood! A real powder keg waiting for 
a spark. The Commonwealth is powerful but she’s weak out 
here. The King is old. His ministers are useless. One battle won 
by the Zaporohjans could have been enough. . .” 

Instead the guns of Kudak kept growling and booming. 

Kshetchovski bowed his head into his hands. He knew that 
after crushing the rebellion he’d be able to ask for anything he 
wanted. The rank and power of a Hetman of the Ukraine 
wouldn’t be too much. 
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And yet, he thought, they didn’t give him Litinsk. 

“I wasn’t good enough!” he hissed in quick fury. 

The spasm of anger shook him, violent as a fever. It spread a 
twisted grimace on his brooding face. He clenched his fists and 
heard his powerful jaws grinding against each other. The world 
grew darker before his narrowed eyes and not only because the 
sun was slipping into evening. “Litinsk!” he snarled. Not even 
the backing of Mikolai Pototzki was enough to give him that 
office. He was a Homo Novus, his nobility was too new, and his 
successful rival was descended from a long line of Ruthenian 
princes. , 

‘Ah... .— and his strong white teeth ground together in a 
savage fury—‘So it’s not enough to be ennobled in this Common- 
wealth! A man must wait until his coat-of-arms is rusty like old iron! 
Crumbling! Bloodless with old age!’ 

Hmyelnitzki could have changed all that. He could have 
broken the power of the magnates, humbled the jealous gentry. 
The King, as people said, wouldn’t have been opposed. . . 

Instead, the fool preferred to break his head against the walls 
of Kudak. 

“So be it then.” 

He stared into the evening. 

The day was almost ended and then night would come. Then 
there’d be one more day and then a night of battle. The 
Zaporohjans would be ground into the dust; Hmyelnitzki 
would be dead— beheaded or impaled alive or torn apart with 
horses or quartered like an ox—and he, Kshetchovski, would be 
wrapped in glory brighter than the sun. 

His anger, bitterness, injured priae and disappointed hopes 
subsided as the hours passed. He grew calm. Nothing was lost, 
nothing was impossible, he thought. It didn’t matter what the 
past refused him. The future was his. 

“After tomorrow they won’t be able to refuse me anything I 
want,” he murmured. “Anything . . .” 

‘. . . Castles and lands. Manors and distinctions. Miles of woods 
and forests.’ 

His head fell forward. His eyes closed. 

' ... Hetman of the Ukraine. Senator .. . Twenty thousand 
peasants working on my land.’ 

“This time tomorrow it'll all begin,” he murmured. Then he 
sighed, smiled and drifted into sleep. 
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When he awoke the stars were already pale and, in the east, 
the sky acquired the blue-grey transparency of water under ice. 
His men still slept. The ships lay silent in the reeds. There was 
no sound of any kind and it was this unnatural silence that had 
wakened him. 

The damp, chilly river air was hushed before sunrise, with the 
light barely strong enough to seep through the mist and to 
streak the water with broad bands of silver. He knew that there 
was something not quite right about that still air. Its total lack of 
sound seemed suddenly ominous. 

The Kudak cannon were no longer firing. Did that mean that 
the fortress had fallen? But no, that was impossible. The 
Zaporohyans couldn’t have taken Kudak in one wild assault. Its 
silence only meant that the first attack had been beaten off and 
now the wailing Nijhovtsy were crawling off to lick their . 
wounds while grim, one-eyed Grodjitzki watched them 
through a sooty embrassure. They’d try again, of course. And 
when they ran howling into the Steppe again, shocked and 
decimated, they’d find a thousand German muskets blazing in 
their faces and six thousand Pereyaslav sabers falling on their 
necks. 

So it wasn’t Kudak’s silence that made him uneasy. Some- 
thing else was missing, some sound that had become so familiar 
on the river that it was noticed only in omission. The water 
made soft slapping sounds under the stern of his galley but, to 
Kshetchovski, this was like the diffident tapping of a sentry 
coming to report an unexplained new danger. He’d been a 
Steppe soldier long enough not to take anything for granted. 

The light spread. Kshetchovski woke his men and soon all the 
others mustered on all the ships for the morning stand-to. He 
sent a canoe for Hans Flieck as soon as that was over. 

“If the castellan doesn’t come up by nightfall, Herr Oberst,” he 
told him. “And if the attack on the fortress is resumed, we'll go 
there to help.” 

“My men are ready,” Flieck said. 

“Issue the powder, lead and cartridges.” 

“All have been issued.” , 

“We'll go ashore tonight. We’ll march through the Steppe. It’s 
dry enough from here to Kudak. I know, I’ve been here before. 
And there’s high ground between us and the Cossacks. We'll 
take them by surprise.” 

“Gut! Sehr Gut! But couldn’t we move up closer in the ships? 


It is a good four miles to the fortress, far for foot soldiers on 
strange ground at night.” 

“Mount your men behind mine.” 

“Sehr Gut!” 

“And remember: silence. There’s to be no talking, no sound 
of any kind. No one is to go ashore until we’re all ready to 
disembark. Issue dry rations. I want no cooking fires. The 
smoke would give us away and spoil the surprise.” 

“In this fog it wouldn’t show,” the German observed. “But 
we'll do it as you want it, colonel.” 

“This is only the early morning mist. It’ll lift as soon as the 
sun rises. Is everything clear?” 

“Jawohl!” 

Kshetchovski nodded. Flieck was rowed away. And soon 
canoes moved among the ships with paddles wrapped in cloth 
to reduce their splashing, and orders were passed from ship to 
ship in whispers, and the Cossacks fed their horses by hand to 
keep them from neighing, and everyone lay down on the decks 
to avoid an accidental sound. 

Kshetchovski listened to the silence. He supposed that a man 
could ride past the hidden anchorage without ever knowing that 
seven thousand men and six thousand horses lay on a hundred 
ships no further than an arrow’s flight away. He was pleased. 
The day was starting well. But he was still aware of his earlier 
restlessness and that unspecified suspicion that something 
wasn't right, and he wondered what it was that had been 
missing from the silent air and what was missing now. 

And then he knew, and a cold sweat broke out on his temples, 
and he cursed himself for having missed the obvious. All his 
carefully constructed plans of the day before returned to mock 
him, as useless now as all his glittering dreams, and he knew 
that whatever happened on this day would have nothing to do 
with anything he’d hoped for. 

There’d been no birds! 

The vast sea of reeds and grass and tufted mounds of earth in 
which tens of thousands of wild geese, ducks, cranes and cor- 
morants filled each morning’s air with a cawing shrillness had 
been without a sound. All the birds were gone. And what had 
replaced them? 

As if in answer to this bitter thought a chorus of countless 
voices rose out of the reeds and from the Steppe grass beyond. 


“Pugu-Pugu!” 

Kshetchovski knew that call and so did his Cossacks who 
stared at each other with wide eyes. 

“Pugu-pugu!” 

The Pereyaslav men stirred uneasily and whispered among 
themselves, peering from ship to ship and into the reeds. They 
knew this greeting and recognition call of the Zaporohjans 
which sounded in part like the hooting of a hawk-owl, in part 
like the barking of a fox, and—for the most part—like the 
staccato drumming of a bird’s beak on dry wood. It could mean 
almost anything and now the calls had become insistent. 

“Pugu! Pugu!” 

“Who’s there?” Kshetchovski called at last. 

“God’s children!” 

“And what do you want?” 

“Bohdan Hmyelnitzki, Hetman of the Zaporohjans, sends 
word that his cannon are turned on the river.” 

“Tell him that mine are turned on the shore,” Kshetchovski 
called back. 

“Pugu! Pugu!” 

“What else do you want?” 

“Bohdan Hmyelnitzki, Hetman of the Zaporohjans, bows to 
his good friend and brother, Colonel Kshetchovski, and asks 
him for a talk.” 

“Let him send hostages.” 

“Ten Kujhen atamans?” 

“Agreed!” 

The mist began to lift from the reeds and grasses and a great 
cry of greeting swept across the Steppe which blazed with 
sudden color. Bright Cossack caps transformed the shore into a 
meadow flowering in blues, yellows, scarlets, crimsons and a 
dazzling white, and the Zaporohjans rose in tens of thousands 
from the hushed green stillness in which they had been hidden. 

Kshetchovski looked and shrugged, his face wry. He’d been 
right, he thought, to worry about the silence; more than just a 
fleet of riverboats could be hidden in those reeds. 

The mist began to vanish as the sun burned hotter and he 
could see far into the Steppe which seemed to sink under its 
own new lake of multicolored brightness. A shining river 
seemed to have spilled across the horizon. The Zaporohjan 
regiments flowed one after another behind the huge crimson 
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banner of Archangel Michael, the patron of the brotherhood; 
and a hundred lesser flags and horsetail standards snapped and 
twisted above a moving forest of bare Cossack lances; and 
antlike streams of oxen hauled batteries of cannon that lurched 
and staggered in the Steppe like a herd of black, prehistoric 
beasts. And then the mile-wide rectangle of the Cossack tabor 
rolled over the skyline with its tall-sided, loopholed wagons and 
horse herds and cattle. The army of Bohdan Hmyelnitzki filled 
the vast spaces between the horizons until it seemed to have 
become the Steppe itself and the land looked as if dressed in 
festive brightness for a celebration. 

And there was the singing of thirty-thousand voices, the 
booming roar of kettle-drums beaten with abandon, the bold 
flash of brass and copper trumpets, humming teorbans, the deep 
call of the great curved krivulas with which the Cossackry 
announced their invasions, and the shrill cry of Tartar pipes and 
flutes. 

Banners dipped and waved. 

Arms waved. Bright caps gleamed. 

The Pereyaslav Cossacks answered with a shout. 

It was more like a wedding celebration or the joyful meeting 
of old friends, Kshetchovski thought grimly, than a gathering of 
enemies preparing for battle. But he let nothing show on his icy 
face. 
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The Zaporohjan atamans came aboard the ships and 
Kshetchovski jumped into their boat, ignoring the bared heads 
and low respectful bowing of the oarsmen. They took him to 
Hmyelnitzki. The Zaporohjan Hetman doffed his own rich 
sable cap with its egret plume and jeweled clasps and badges and 
threw his arms open in a wide embrace. 

“My friend,” he began. “My good friend and brother!” 

Kshetchovski kept silent. Cold and withdrawn, he merely 
nodded to acknowledge the greeting, and if he thought that 
once again he had misjudged Hmyelnitzki he showed none of it. 

“I owe you so much,” Hmyelnitzki went on warmly. “When 
the Grand Hetman issued his warrants against me you warned 
me, didn’t you. I’d owe you all my gratitude just for that. But 
there’s more, of course. You disobeyed him when he ordered 
you to go after me and let me escape.” 


“And now that you’ve got away you raised a rebellion,” 
Kshetchovski said coldly. 

“I go with the King’s letters, which are the same as his 
permission, so to speak. Or with his blessing, if that’s the way 
you want to look at it. And where am I going? To ask for simple 
justice for us all. For me and for you and for all the Cossack 
children of the Commonwealth! If that’s rebellion, then I am a 
rebel. But I don’t think our good King will hold it against me, 
and neither should you. We’ve been friends too long for such 
misunderstandings. ” 

The Pereyaslav colonel looked long and hard into 
Hmyelnitzki’s eyes. 

“What about Kudak?” His meaning was clear. 

“What about it? It stands where it’s always stood. And it 
might stand there for quite a while longer.” 

“Are you besieging it?” 

“What?” Hmyelnitzki burst into sudden laughter. “I’d have to 
be crazy! I went by that place without a pistol shot, even though 
the old Cyclops announced my coming with every gun he’s got. 
I’ve no time for Kudak! Right now I’m driving my men and 
horses into the ground to get into the Ukraine, not to any 
Kudaks. And,”—he grinned broadly—”! was in a hurry to see 
you too, old friend!” 

“I bet you were. And what d’you want from me?” 

Hmyelnitzki smiled. He looked at the savage, grinning faces 
of his atamans. “Ride with me into the Steppe a little,” he said 
and turned his horse into the tall grasses. “It’s time for you and 
me to have a little talk.” 

Kshetchovski followed him without a word. 
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They were away an hour. 

When they returned, Kshetchovski’s face was bloodless. His 
skin was damp and grey and his pale mouth was twisted into a 
cruel parody of a triumphant smile. There was something about 
the haste with which he left Hmyelnitzki that suggested horror, 
as if he’d looked into the darkest pit of Hell and saw his own 
past and future reflected in its mirrors. 

And it was with this twisted, ghastly mask stretched across 
his face that he went back aboard his galley where Barabas, 
Hans Flieck and other officers surrounded him at once. 


“Well, what’s the news? What’s happening? What did he say to 
you?” 

Kshetchovski stared at them with blind, unseeing eyes as if 
they weren’t there. 

“Unload the ships!” he ordered. 

“What? Whate” 

“Disembark the men!” His voice seemed ghastly even to 
himself. 

Then Barabas stirred. His weary parchment eyelids trembled 
upward and there was a sudden light in his tired old eyes. 

“W-w-what’s that?” he murmured. 

“Disembark! We’re . . . surrendering.” 

And then the broken, silver-haired old man whom 
Kshetchovski had dismissed as a ‘living corpse’—too close to 
death to be worth considering as a rival—shuddered and blood 
surged into his yellow cheeks, and his stooped shoulders lifted 
and his bent back straightened as he rose from the upended 
kettledrum on which he was resting, and suddenly he was no 
longer that despised and ignored artifact from another era. 

“Treason!” he roared in a voice like thunder. 

“Treason,” Flieck repeated and reached for his sword. But 
Kshetchovski’s saber whistled through the air and the German 
fell while the Pereyaslav colonel turned and leaped overboard 
into a Zaporohjan skiff. “To the ships!” he cried and the swift 
boat fled like a swallow skimming over water. 

“Children!” Kshetchovski rose and stood between the 
oarsmen and raised his cap on the end of his bloody saber. “We 
won’t spill Cossack blood! Long live Bohdan Hmyelnitzki, our 
Hetman and brother!” 

“Long live!” a hundred voices shouted in reply. 

“*Na pohybel Lahom!’ Death to the Poles!” 

“Death to them!” howled a thousand voices from the Per- 
eyaslav galleys, and the ten thousand Zaporohjans massed along 
the shore added their roar of welcome to the shouts of joy that 
came from the river. 

The news spread to the ships anchored farther off and then a 
madness seemed to seize the Pereyaslav Cossacks. Six thousand 
scarlet caps flew into the air and six thousand firelocks shattered 
whatever calmness remained to the morning and the galleys 
trembled under their dancing boots. The men wept and sang 
and howled and embraced each other and leaped in wild dances, 


and pushed and pulled each other and wrestled and tumbled 
into the water, and cheering Zaporohjans waded out to the 
ships through the reedy shallows to welcome their new broth- 
ers. 

All that remained to seal their brotherhood was blood and 
even that was found. Old Barabas chose death over treason and 
half a company of his Tcherkassy men followed their com- 
mander. The ancient colonel who, only that morning, seemed 
husked and dry—a crumbling old man who was no longer quite 
alive and, at the same time, not quite dead—fought like a 
wakened lion. Summoned to lay down his arms, he answered 
with volleys. He stood as upright and erect as a youth, his voice 
was commanding, and his snow-white hair blew about him like 
a commander’s plume. 

His ship was hemmed in from all sides. The Zaporohjans and 
the Pereyaslav men struggled with each other to be the first 
aboard. The loyal Tcherkassy troop fought with the hopeless 
fury of despairing men and was quickly slaughtered. The deck 
ran with blood. Hacked corpses covered it so thickly from prow 
to stern that not a glimmer of the planking showed under the 
bodies, but the old man still roared and wheeled his great saber, 
and finally the attackers began to back off in superstitious awe. 
Neither Kshetchovski nor any of his men expected such resist- 
ance but Kshetchovski finally cut his way to the raging old man. 

“Give in!” he shouted. 

“Traitor!” Barabas roared and raised his sword and 
Kshetchovski leaped back into the crowd. 

“Kill him!” he ordered but, for a moment, nobody cbeyed 
him. 

It seemed as if no one among these fierce warriors for whom 
contempt for death was a way of life wanted to be the first to 
strike the terrible old man. And so he roared and charged them 
and then his boots slipped in the blood, his feet slid out from 
under him, and he fell heavily to the deck. Fallen, he no longer 
awed or frightened anyone, or excited the Cossacks’ admiration 
and respect, and twenty sabers plunged into his body. 

“Jezus Maria!” he screamed in an old man’s voice and then he 
was dead. 

His dead body was hacked into pieces. His severed head flew 
from ship to ship, tossed like a ball by the laughing Cossacks. 
Then it fell into the water and the fight was over. Kshetchovski 


sighed, relieved. There remained only the Germans to oppose 
him, but this, he knew, wouldn’t be as simple. The thousand 
Germans could be counted on to take at least as many of his 
Cossacks with them and he thought he’d rather lose the Cos- 
sacks than the Germans; it would mean much to him to be able 
to deliver such a splendid regiment to Hmyelnitzki. 

But, he thought, did he have to fight them? They were 
mercenaries, weren’t they? So couldn’t they be bought? Trea- 
son, he thought with an icy smile, often depended on the 
character of the commander. Hans Flieck would rather die than 
change sides, and did so. Kshetchovski had killed him. But 
Johann Werner, the musketeers’ second in command, might 
listen to reason. And reason always favored life over death and 
profit before loss, didn’t it? That at least seemed to be the way 
things were done in that ‘Civilized West’ where the Germans 
came from, and so Kshetchovski was full of optimism as he had 
himself rowed to the Germans’ ships. 

They watched him coming—impervious, immovable and 
magnificent—and he, in turn, counted them as if they were a 
treasure. They stood shoulder to shoulder in deep, silent ranks 
that made a bright, cold wall around the outer rim of their mas- 
sed bateaux, so that they seemed like a soundless island in a sea 
of Cossacks who howled and shook their weapons and hacked 
the decks of their own circling ships with sabers in their impa- 
tience to attack. 

What soldiers, he thought, and looked into their hard, dis- 
dainful faces. They stood at ease with the left foot forward as if 
for musket drill. Each of them looked exactly like all of the 
others with the left arm thrust out, the hand grasping the forked 
rod on which the heavy muskets rested during firing. A pol- 
ished weapon was cradled evenly on each man’s right hip, broad 
shoulders were thrust back, a thousand heads were held high 
under yellow hats with the right rim pinned up under a short 
plume, and the new sun seemed to add fresh luster to the 
matched leather of their yellow coats. His power, Kshetchovski 
knew, would rival Hmyelnitzki’s if he could bring such a perfect 
instrument of war to the Zaporohjyans. 

He looked for Werner, then found him in the first rank. The 
German captain stood quietly and calmly with his sword-point 
resting on the deck before him as if he was merely leaning on it 


like a cane. Kshetchovski did not know him well. He thought 
him a cold, phlegmatic man, less of a knight-errant than his 
dead commander and surely more amenable to reason. 

And, at first, it seemed as if the calm, attentive German 
would agree to come over to the Zaporohjans. The Common- 
wealth, as always, was late with its pay and Kshetchovski of- 
fered gold immediately. He’d make good whatever the 
Commonwealth owed the regiment and buy a year’s service 
with full pay in advance. After a year the regiment would be 
free to march wherever it wanted, even into the camp of the 
Grand Hetman if that’s what they had in mind. 

“Those are my terms,” he said. 

“Most generous,” said Werner. 

“Then you agree?” 

The German smiled briefly. 

Around his ships lay the massed Cossack galleys. Six thou- 
sand savages and more were waiting to attack. He turned his 
slow, thoughtful eyes on his own soldiers and looked at them as 
if he’d never seen any of them before and wondered who they 
were, what moved them, what kind of men they were and what 
mattered to them. 

Then he nodded. “We agree,” he said. 

“You won't regret it!” cried the overjoyed Kshetchovski. 

“But there’s one condition.” 

“You've got it in advance whatever it is!” 

“Is that so?” The German nodded once more and again there 
was that small, enigmatic smile. “Ah, very good. Our term of 
service with the Commonwealth expires in June. We’ll come to 
you then.” 

Kshetchovski felt the blood flooding into his head and a 
scarlet anger choked him for a moment. Foul curses burst out of 
him before he could stop them. But he hadn’t come as far as he 
had in his climb to power without an icy self-control that might 
have rivaled the discipline of the Germans. He’d lived through 
years of slights and humiliations; he knew how to bite back 
anger and indignation and to hold his tongue, and now he 
found his own disdainful smile. 

“A joke,” he said. “Of course.” 

“Not at all.” 

“Then you must be mad.” 


“We’re soldiers.” Werner shrugged. “We keep our agree- 
ments. It’s a simple matter of a soldier’s honor. Our contract 
expires in June and that’s all there’s to it.” 

“That’s a fine contract you’ve got,”—Kshetchovski’s smile 
was now heavy with contempt—“they haven’t paid you in a 
year” 

“We'll be paid,” The German said calmly. “Sooner or later we 
are always paid. But we weren’t hired to worry about money. 
That’s our employers’ side of the bargain. Our job is to serve. 
We serve for money, true, but we are not traitors.” 

“How noble,” hissed the turncoat colonel but he no longer 
smiled. 

Werner shrugged. “Perhaps. It’s also practical. Nobody 
would hire us if we couldn’t be trusted anytime someone came 
up with a better price. Look at it this way, colonel, if you 
bought us today, how could you be sure we wouldn't sell you to 
the Poles tomorrow?” 

“What is it that you want, then?” Kshetchovski asked with 
some exasperation. 

“Allow us to leave.” 

“That'll never happen! You can be sure of that! I'll have you 
cut down to the last man, you fool!” 

“But at what price, colonel?” 

“Not one of you will leave here alive!” 

“And half of you will die.” 

Each of them spoke the truth and each of them knew it and 
Kshetchovski cursed the stubborn Germans under his breath. 
He’d been a Steppe soldier for almost thirty years and he knew 
his Cossacks. He also knew the hard realities of luck, ruthless 
courage and the ability to go from victory to victory on which a 
leader’s credit depended among them. There was no question of 
a German victory here. They were surrounded and outnum- 
bered by more than twenty thousand of the fiercest warriors the 
world had ever seen. They’d die to a man. But Kshetchovski’s 
reputation would suffer a blow that might take years to heal. 
The Cossacks followed their leaders blindly as long as they 
believed in them, but once a leader’s aura of success was shat- 
tered, once failure tarnished his fame and robbed him of his 
followers’ superstitious awe, then all respect and admiration 
ended. Once fallen, like old Barabas on his bloody deck, he was 
as good as dead. 


| And so Kshetchovski held back the signal for attack. “Think 
it over. I'll give you till sunset!” he shouted. “After that. . .” He 
passed the edge of his hand across his throat and hurried ashore. 


x * * 


The galleys of the Pereyaslav Cossacks drew a tighter ring 
around the silent Germans as the day passed into the afternoon. 
The Zaporohjans wheeled their cannon to the shore. Three 
thousand Tartar archers and Zaporohjan marksmen waded into 
the reeds and took up their positions as the sun marched steadily 
westward across the sky, taking its golden light off the river and 
the wide waters of the anchorage. Hour by hour the Cossack 
frenzy had grown in foaming madness. Inflamed by the butch- 
ery of Barabas and the Tcherkassy loyalists they howled for 
more blood. It didn’t seem likely, not even to Kshetchovski, 
that the delicate threads of whatever passed for discipline among 
them would hold until dusk. 

And then the sun was gone. A Cossack bugle called from 
beyond the reeds and Kshetchovski shouted: “It’s time! What’s 
your answer?” 

Werner raised his sword. 

“Feuer!” he said calmly. 

The roar of a thousand muskets, fired as one, blew the last 
shreds of daylight from the sky and the splash of dead and 
wounded men tumbling into the water sounded like some 
terrible sort of avalanche. Then came a wail of rage, the furious 
drumbeat rattle of Cossack firelocks, the deep booming of the 
Zaporohjans’ cannon, and a wall of fire blazed along the shore 
and in the reeds and on the tufted mud islands in the anchorage. 
It ran along the black sides of the Cossack galleys like a scarlet 
sash. It licked at the torn darkness with the long red tongues of 
guns bellowing on the shore. Lead and iron rained down on the 
Germans. A thick black cloud settled upon them and their 
splintering ships. It spread along the shore and boiled far into 
the Steppe, and it erupted on the Cossack galleys, and the 
night’s darkness became studded with sudden constellations of 
red and yellow fires. There seemed to be only one great sound 
in that roaring darkness; a thick, dark sound made up of indis- 
tinguishable orders, shouts, cries of rage and pain, the hiss and 
clatter of the Tartar arrows raining on the decks, the bellowing 
of the cannon, the dry rattle of bandolets, firelocks and hand- 


guns, the crack of rending metal and splintering wood and the 
crash of the toppling masts. And throughout, as if to bring a 
sense of order to this savage chaos, the musketeers’ volleys 
marked off the passing hours with the cold precision of a funeral 
drum. . 

Two hours after sunset, this measured beat weakened like a 
stricken heart. The flaming circle of the German volleys lost 
some of its brightness. In another hour there were long gaps of 
darkness in their belt of fire. The steady pulse of their volleys 
became ragged and uncertain, and then all the other sounds 
submerged it completely, and five thousand Tartars, Zaporoh- 
jans and Pereyaslav Cossacks threw themselves aboard the 
darkened German ships. 

Hmyelnitzki, Tuhay-bey and the Pereyaslav colonel sat on 
their horses on the shore and watched.as this dark, howling 
wave struck the ships and swept across the decks and drowned 
the small remaining islands of yellow-coated Germans. They 
breathed the acrid reek of blood and gunsmoke that drifted far 
beyond them into the open Steppe. They listened to the baying 
laughter of the murderers and to the dwindling cries of men 
who were being butchered. This was the first battle of the war 
and it was ending in a Zaporohjan victory. 

Hmyelnitzki looked radiant. Kshetchovski was as pale as a 
corpse although he tried to smile. 

“An omen!” he said. 

“There'll be just the two of us in the Ukraine,” Hmyelnitzki 
assured him. “Just you and me and only the King above us.” 

“If God grants the victories.” 

But Tuhay-bey bared his yellow teeth and flashed them at the 
two Cossack leaders like an angry mastiff. “I don’t want such 
victories! Where’s my yassyr? Where are all my captives?” 

“You'll take them in the Ukraine,” Hmyelnitzki assured him. 
“You'll fill all Asia with them!” 

“Tl take you, if there’s nothing else!” 

Then the battle ended. Tuhay-bey turned his horse towards 
the camp and the others followed. 

“And now for young Pototzki!” Hmyelnitzki cried out and 
the atamans cheered. 

The sounds of the Cossack triumph beat for a long time 
against the dark night sky. 


Chapter Twelve 


PAN YAN LISTENED to the battle with raging impatience. His 
illness shook him like a dog worrying a bone. He bit his 
knuckles and clawed at his beard and struggled weakly to sit up 
on his straw bedding in old Zakhar’s wagon. 

“Soon! Soon!” he cried, waiting to be freed, and strained to 
hear the sounds of the fighting coming closer to the Zaporohjan 
camp. He listened for the brassy crowing of the Hetmans’ 
trumpets, the roar of ten thousand voices shouting the Polish 
battlecry, and for the plaintive “Spasi! Spasi!” of the beaten, 
terror-stricken Cossacks. 

He struggled feebly with old Zakhar who pushed him back 
into the straw and begged him to hold still, and his ears waited 
for the thunder of armored horsemen sweeping through the 
Steppe. He had no doubt, of course, that this was the long- 
awaited clash between Hmyelnitzki and both the Crown Het- 
mans. He knew that the young Castellan of Krakow led few 
troops, but he supposed them to be no more than the vanguard 
of the whole Crown Army. When it was time for battle, the 
young Pototzki would have fallen back, the Hetmans would 
have joined him, and now the whole great mass of iron men and 
horses was crushing the Zaporohjans for all time. 

No other outcome was possible. On one side was the savage 
sea of Tartars and Cossacks—fierce, war-wise and hungry for 
the battle, to be sure, but for all that only an unbridled mob— 
and riding down on them were the disciplined regiments of the 
winged husaria who never lost a battle. Here, he thought with a 
blend of pride, joy, derision and disdain, was one upstart Cos- 
sack rebel and one Tartar chieftain; while there rode the Grand 
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Hetman of the Crown, the foremost soldier of the Common- 
wealth, and with him an iron corps of fifteen thousand warriors 
who had kept all the power of the Turks at bay for a generation. 

And so he waited, struggled and cursed. He yelled threats. 
Old Zakhar finally had to make good his own threats of binding 
him so that he wouldn’t tear open all his wounds in his terrible 
excitement. He couldn’t wait to hear the panicked howls of 
Hmyelnitzki’s shattered fugitives searching for shelter in the 
wagon train. Instead, all sound ceased. 

It wasn’t until a roar of triumph shook the Cossack camp that 
Zakhar told him what happened on the Dnieper shore. 

“Kshetchovski . . .?” 

“God opened his heart.” 

“Say rather the Devil! His pride, greed, ambition, treachery!” 

Zakhar shrugged. “What’s treason for one man may be just a 
way to stay alive for another. And you, lad, lie back now. Lie 
still. If you die on me here old Hmyel will have my hide 
stretched over a new drum.” 

But the young soldier couldn’t be consoled. Kshetchovski’s 
treason and the massacre of the loyal Germans filled him with 
foreboding. He knew what a large proportion of the Hetman’s 
army consisted of Cossacks. They filled the private regiments of 
the magnates, the magistrates’ gendarmerie in the Ukrainian 
cities, the household troops of the great landowners and the law 
enforcement companies of sheriffs and starostas. Prince Yeremi 
himself had several Cossack regiments. What would happen if 
all of them deserted to Hmyelnitzki? 

The orgy of celebration in the Cossack camp was like a wind 
that fanned his bitterness. How then, he asked himself: could 
nothing be trusted? Was everything in jeopardy? Would the 
entire Ukraine rise behind Hmyelnitzki as the Zaporohjan 
leader prophesied only days ago? And how could the Ukraine 
be saved and the Commonwealth protected from the combined 
onslaught of Zaporohjans, Cossacks, Tartars and rebel peasant 
mobs? All hope, he knew, lay with the two Crown Hetmans. 
They had to be near! He couldn’t believe that Pan Mikolai 
Pototzki would so misread the signs! But there was no news of 
the Hetmans in the Cossack camp. Or, if there was, old Zakhar 
kept it from him. 

Neither was there any news about Prince Yeremi. 

The Grand Hetman had clearly made a terrible mistake. 


Instead of crushing the rebellion under the guns of Kudak, 
betore the firestorm that was now sweeping through the Steppe 
could carry one incendiary spark into the Ukraine, he split his 
forces, made treason possible, and gave first blood to the 
Zaporohjans. Hmyelnitzki’s star shined even brighter than be- 
fore. Six thousand more picked warriors rode behind his stan- 
dards and a terrible new danger hung over the young Castellan 
of Krakow unless the Hetmans were marching on his heels. 
Weakened, inexperienced, cut off from help and stumbling in 
the flooded, unfamiliar Steppe, he’d be an easy victim. 

The only bright star that the agonized young soldier could see 
in this threatening sky was his Prince Yeremi. But where was he 
now? Surely, Pan Yan thought, he must be on the move. Per- 
haps he had already joined his own army to that of the Het- 
mans. Everyone knew how bitterly the Grand Hetman envied 
the Prince’s reputation but he’d hardly fail to accept his help in 
the face of the danger that threatened the Ukraine. 

Well then, the young man thought as his spirits lifted: it was 
now up to the great prince and the Hetmans to dam the Cossack 
flood. The rebellion must come to its inevitable end on the 
threshold of the Ukraine, somewhere along the border of the 
Wild Lands where all other Cossack outbreaks were beaten 
down before. Yes, yes, he thought. That’s how it’ll be. The 
Cossack risings blazed up like dry Steppe grass fired by Summer 
lightning and died just as swiftly. 

This thought sustained him through days of accumulating 
horrors so that he was able to trade stare for stare with the harsh 
Zaporohjan faces that peered down at him hungrily in his soiled 
straw, and the ropes seemed to slacken on his arms and body, 
and the hard, bouncing floor of the two-wheeled Cossack telega 
which was his moving prison seemed as soft as air. 
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And he did need something in which to believe during the 
days and nights when the tide of the rebellion poured across the 
Wild Lands. 

Hmyelnitzki’s army grew stronger every day. Cossacks in 
every kind of uniform poured into his ranks. The Light Horse 
and Dragoon regiments of the Crown and of the border mag- 
nates dwindled as their Ruthenian soldiers deserted to 
Hmyelnitzki, and along with them came an endless mass of 


runaway serfs and peasants and mobs of masterless men who 
crept out of the hidden creeks and canyons of the wilderness. 
They flowed into the swollen Zaporohjan columns like tribu- 
tary streams into a mighty river. And this great river swallowed 
them and absorbed them and spilled ever wider. Conscious of 
its power, it burst from its courses and sent tidal waves against 
whatever little island dared to bar its progress, and flooded the 
Steppe. 

This human torrent, Skshetuski knew, would leave its dread- 
ful mark no matter how quickly it was stopped and dammed. 
And how could simple, ordinary people who were unac- 
customed to hardship and danger survive it undamaged? How 
could the gentler, settled folk who didn’t live the violent lives of 
soldiers weather it unscarred? 

And what, he wondered anxiously, was happening to Helen 
in Rozloghi? 

This thought tormented him more than any other. Its images 
were frightful. But here again the stern star of Prince Yerem1’s 
reputation brightened the darkness of his premonitions. Be- 
cause surely Helen was safe by now in Lubnie, in the Prince’s 
country, and no spark of rebellion could ever touch anything 
within the reach of Yerem1 Vishnovyetzki’s hand. He could 
imagine her surrounded by friendly, caring faces, admired and 
protected, and worried only about him. And he was nearer to 
her every day! The Zaporohjans’ march brought him closer with 
each traveled hour! Hmyelnitzki promised him his freedom but 
he knew that he would have it anyway once the rebellion 
smashed itself to pieces on the threshold of the Commonwealth. 
It would ebb and scatter and leave him free among its debris. 

“Soon, soon,” he murmured as the firestorm swept across the 
Steppe, whipped forward by Hmyelnitzki who hurried his 
weary animals and men without rest or mercy towards the 
corps led by the Grand Hetman’s son. 


x *& * 


There was no sure news about young Pototzki’s strength. 
Cossack deserters from his camp said that he led about two 
thousand cavalry with about a dozen small artillery pieces and 
this confirmed Pan Yan’s supposition that the young castellan 
was only a pathfinder for his father’s army. 

“How could you think any different?” the feverish young 


soldier challenged the patient Zakhar. “D’you think the Hetman 
would condemn his own son to death? Your Hmyelnitzki’s a 
bigger fool than I thought if that’s what he believes.” 

“Pan Pototzki’s a great soldier,” old Zakhar agreed. “But old 
Hmyel’s nobody’s fool either, lad. He knows what he’s doing.” 

“And even if the castellan is alone out there with nobody to 
help him it won’t be easy for you,” Skshetuski insisted. “His 
two thousand men and your thirty thousand . . . that’s not a 
great difference. One husaria charge is often quite enough to 
crush ten times its own strength!” 

Growing more cheerful about the outcome of the coming 
battle, Pan Yan refused to accept the possibility of another 
Commonwealth disaster even when Zakhar told him that the 
castellan’s small army was, indeed, alone in the Steppe, without 
the Hetmans’ regiments anywhere near him. 

“So what?” he told the Cossack. “At Kirkholm, in the Swed- 
ish wars, Hetman Hodkevitch wiped eighteen thousand Swedes 
off the face of the earth with just three thousand of us. And at 
the battle of Klushyn, not long afterwards, one charge by three 
hundred husaria men smashed seven thousand prime Scots and 
English infantry.” 

“Aye, aye, that’s how it used to be.” Old Zakhar sighed and 
nodded and patted Skshetuski’s arm as if to soothe him and to 
reassure him. “Aye, those were the days. The Lah and the 
Cossack were brothers then. Oh aye, I remember. We watered 
our horses side by side in the same rivers, slept under the same 
sky. But you Lahy are different now and the times are different.” 

“What’s different about them?” 

“Now there’s blood between us.” 

“And whose fault is that?” 

“Who’s to say, lad? That’s not for my head to worry about. 
Let Hmyel do the thinking. But you should’ve seen some of 
those other times. You should’ve heard how we young Cos- 
sacks cheered from the earthworks when your Pan Lan- 
tzkoronski’s lytzari went for the Sultan’s janissaries that timne at 
Tzetzora! Hey, how we tossed our caps into the air and cried out 
to our Hetman, Sahaydatchny, ‘Let us go with them, little father! 
Let us go! It’s life and death for us with the Poles, our brothers!’ But 
now it’s all different. So maybe what’s going to happen will also 
be different.” 


And the two armies drew closer every hour even as the skies 


became black with clouds and the rain poured steadily into the 
sodden Steppe, so that the whole world seemed to sag under the 
weight of the water, while the mud became a torment for the 
men and horses. Wagons bogged down. The cannon sunk into 
the quagmire so that only their iron necks protruded from the 
gurgling swamp. But Hmyelnitzki hurried his army forward as 
if their salvation depended on speed. Pan Yan saw him daily as 
he rode back and forth among the struggling regiments, his face 
ablaze and his hand urging the plodding ranks into greater 
effort, and soon all the Zaporohjans knew why they should be 
thanking God for their muddy hardships. Because if the Steppe 
turned into a real morass, the castellan’s heavy cavalry would be 
unable to move! And without the crushing weight of their 
charge behind them, the huge iron knights would be no more 
dangerous than any other people. 

“Just give me two more days of this,” Hmyelnitzki cried to 
anyone who was near enough to hear him, pointing at the grey 
streams of water pouring from the sky. “And we'll fish them out 
of the mud like a sack of crayfish! You can see that God is on our 
side!” 

And “God is with us!” cried the weary, struggling Zaporoh- 
jans, and they pushed forward towards the coming battle as 
eagerly as if they were going to a celebration. 

And then, one morning, the Tartars of the vanguard galloped 
back with shouts. They’d seen the Lahy! The winged iron men, 
the terrible lytzari, were encamped along the edges of a broken 
field beside one of the Dnieper’s tributary rivers whose sandy 
bottom and clay banks made its waters yellow. It was only then 
that Hmyelnitzki brought his army to a grateful halt and, for the 
first time since the rebellion started, the Cossacks faced the 
Poles beside a river known as Yellow Waters. 
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That night Pan Yan couldn’t close his eyes in sleep even for a 
moment. He prayed and shook in a fever of anxiety. The rain 
fell in torrents. Lightning ripped and shredded the oily black 
darkness, lashing the Steppe as if in final warning before both 
God and Nature turned their backs on mankind and washed 
their hands of whatever happened on earth from then on. 

The thunder storms drifted away when daylight finally 
seeped into the sky but the rain went on. Thick black clouds 
twisted overhead as if a swamp were draining down into the 


Steppe and, from midmorning on, the day became as dark as if 
it were twilight. 

Both armies spent the day putting up their earthworks even 
though the rain undermined the walls and toppled the stock- 
ades. Batteries of cannon slid off the crumbling ramparts but 
the work went on amid prayers and curses, and the earthen 
walls rose slowly around the two camps. Chilled to the bone 
and without a dry piece of clothing on their bodies, the men 
suffered equally on both sides. Poles and Cossacks toiled with 
picks and shovels in the muddy soil from the first light of 
morning until an even colder darkness fell on them at nightfall. 

When night returned the downpour swelled to such un- 
paralleled violence that its roar drowned every other sound, and 
the lightning storm burst in the sky again and scrawled great 
fiery letters across the blackness that obscured the stars. 

Once again Pan Yan couldn’t think of sleeping. Indeed, he 
doubted that anyone slept in either camp; everyone was too cold 
and hungry and exhausted. The storm raged on and soon the 
water rushed in a torrent a foot deep between the tabor wagons, 
and then a freezing wind came up from the south. 

His fever set his whole body on fire but deep inside he seemed 
to turn to ice. His wounds were burning. Dark dreams and 
nightmare visions fell on him out of the raging night and 
crowded so thickly in his staring eyes that he no longer knew 
whether anything was real. 

He uttered mindless cries, incoherent even to himself. He 
shouted. He prayed. Each thought was a torment of anxiety, 
hope and foreboding. And then the night was over. 
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The new day came in the guise of a desolate morning spat- 
tered with grey water. The rain fell listlessly in thin streams as if 
strained through a sieve. A mournful trumpet cried a long, 
gloomy note from the Polish camp, and the drums growled out 
a dull, unurgent beat, and the Zaporohjan cannon roared out in 
reply. 

Meanwhile, down in the Cossack camp, Pan Yan turned his 
fevered eyes on Zakhar who had a hangdog, troubled air and 
looked ill at ease. 

“Listen, Zakhar,” the young lieutenant whispered. “Take me 
up on the earthworks. I’ve got to see. I’ve got to.” 

“Ey lad, you'll just split open your wounds again . . . 
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“Take me up!” Pan Yan threatened. “Or I'll tear off the 
bandages myself!” 

Zakhar sighed and nodded. He too was curious to see the 
Polish army. He helped Pan Yan out of the telega and then half 
led and half carried him to the Cossack rampart. But they were 
no sooner on the earthwall, with the broad field and both the 
camps spread out before them in the dismal light, when Pan Yan 
swayed and seized his head in both his hands. 

“In God’s name!” he cried out. “That’s no more than an 
outpost! Where’s the Hetman’s army?” 

And indeed the Polish encampment looked like a dugout in 
comparison with the Zaporohjans’ earthwalls which stretched 
for half a league east and west from where he was standing. The 
grey curtain of rain and the intervening distance dwarfed it even 
further. Skshetuski glanced at it once and closed his eyes in pain. 
Who could doubt that the Cossacks would triumph once again 
with such a pitiful force sent out against their thousands? 

Ah, he thought, and felt his grief clutch at his heart with an 
icy fist: so he was not to be set free after all just yet. The hour of 
reckoning was not yet at hand. The day would throw more 
victims to the seething hordes and bring a new humiliation for 
the Commonwealth. 

He felt hot tears gathering in his eyes and turned his head to 
hide them from Zakhar. But the old Cossack didn’t look at him. 
He kept his eyes fixed on the rolling meadow that glistened 
between the two camps where the customary prelude to the 
battle was already started. There single horsemen and small 
groups of riders fought against each other in full view of both 
armies. They circled each other and maneuvered back and forth, 
spurred forward and withdrew, striking and whirling out of 
reach in much the same way that birds of prey fight in the 
Steppe sky. They crossed their miniature sabers, fired invisible 
pistols in soft, soundless puffs of smoke, threw their toy lances, 
whirled their string lariats and darted about like puppets in a 
children’s show. Fresh groups of riders trotted out from behind 
the little Polish wall, dressed in the blue and yellow colors of the 
Pototzkis’ household Cossack Light Horse, and a new cloud of 
‘Tartars poured out of the Zaporohjan earthworks. 

All this had a certain playful innocence; it was impossible to 
believe that the darting little figures were men who were killing 
others and that other men were dying on that broad, green 


stage. Only the growing number of riderless horses galloping in 
the field showed that death was also a part of this performance. 

But more and more Tartars poured into the field and soon the 
whole arena was thick with massed horsemen in black sheep- 
skin jerkins who galloped while bent low over the necks of their 
shaggy ponies and who seemed to fly under a cloud of arrows. 
And then the Polish regiments began to come out from behind 
their wall and to form for battle. They were so near that Pan 
Yan could recognize their uniforms and banners and even some 
of the officers who took up their places at the right flank of the 
long front ranks. 

His heart began to pound swiftly in his chest and his white 
face flushed and he began to call out the names of the regiments 
as they appeared in the sally-breaks between the Polish earth- 
works. 

“Those are Balaban’s dragoons! I saw them in Tcherkassy! 
And that’s the Hetman’s own Valachian Light Horse! All our 
own people serving there, of course, you wouldn’t find a Val- 
achian among them just as you wouldn’t find any real Tartars in 
our Tartar Light Horse .. . Ah, and now the foot soldiers are 
coming off the walls!” 

And then, with excitement lifting him out of his pain and 
illness: “The Husaria of Stefan Tcharnyetzki!” 

The iron horsemen rode into the field in dressed ranks of six: 
huge men on heavy horses with the rain glistening on their 
armored chests and shoulders like a silver polish. Their feath- 
ered frames curved up from their shoulders like the great wings 
of eagles lifted for the kill. A forest of eighteen-foot wooden 
lances rose in a steel-tipped uniformity above them with green 
and black pennons fluttering and golden cords gleaming. They 
took their place in the center of the Polish line like a silent steel 
wall thrown up at the foot of their little earth-mound, and they 
stood there as calmly and unmoving as if for review, and at the 
sight of their steadiness and order and their perfectly dressed 
ranks, Pan Yan could neither hide nor hold back his tears of joy 
and relief. 

How could he have doubted the outcome? It made no dif- 
ference that the two armies drawn up in the field were so 
terribly uneven, or that the handful of Polish regiments looked 
like a foraging party beside the immense crescent of Cossacks 
and Tartars whose deep ranks disappeared from view beyond 


either flank. Pan Yan believed in victory. He knew that he’d be 
free before that grey day ended. His strength poured back into 
his body and his eyes were clear. He laughed out loud. He 
couldn’t keep still. 

“Ey, lad,” old Zakhar muttered, smiling at him gently. “If 
your soul just had wings, eh?” 

Pan Yan no longer bothered to hide his excitement. 
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And then the battle started. 

The shrill cry of Tartar whistles, made out of reeds and 
hollowed marrow-bones, came from the shapeless mass that 
darkened each of the far-flung wings of Hmyelnitzki’s army, a 
low keening drifted through the rain like the mournful baying 
of a giant wolfpack, and then two vast grey clouds broke away 
from those distant points in the Zaporohjan line where the 
recognizable shapes of animals and men became dim and 
blurred. 

It was as if a dense forest of low shrubs had sprung to sudden 
life. The forest moved. A hundred long grey arms reached out 
of it into the open field between the two armies, and these arms 
thickened and turned into necks that pulled a thick, dark body, 
and then the heavy, threatening mass that flew so swiftly across 
the wet grass was no longer shapeless. It acquired form and 
features. The living forest turned into horsemen dressed in furs 
and sheepskins who bent so low behind their horses’ necks that 
they seemed to become a part of the animals themselves. Their 
wooden arrow-cases slid through the air above them like the 
fins of sharks, and their ululating howl seemed to fill the 
Steppe. And then the grey air over them glittered with ar- 
rowheads, like a flying bridge thrown up between this galloping 
Tartar mass and the silent horsemen who waited at the foot of 
the Polish wall. 

Black puffs of smoke bloomed on the wall like exotic flowers 
and the thin, dry coughing of light guns brought another sud- 
den scream from the Tartar reed-flutes, and the vast horde split 
in two and wheeled as one man and galloped past the silent 
Polish ranks. It seemed to Pan Yan as if these were two stamped- 
ing mustang herds rather than hand-picked tchambuls of Cri- 
mean warriors. The riders were invisible behind the flying 
manes but the clouds of arrows went on soaring out of these 


dark masses until a sudden sound drew all attention to the 
Zaporohjans. 

The great war drum of the Sietch began to thunder in the 
Cossack camp. It boomed with the deep hollow roar of the 
Nyenasytetz and twenty thousand voices raised one savage cry. It 
was a cry of fierce joy and challenge. It rang with such a 
certainty of triumph that it drowned the thunder of the drum 
and the roar of cannon on the Zaporohjan walls. And then the 
horses screamed and reared in their tens of thousands as their 
riders struck them with their spurs and beat them with the flat 
sides of sabers and the whole mass of animals and men flung 
itself headlong into the field. The earth seemed to groan and 
shudder under the sudden impact of eighty thousand hooves 
thrown into a gallop and the water surged up from the sodden 
soil as the great tide of horsemen swept forward in one giant 
wave with a glittering crest of sabers held high overhead. 

The Zaporohjan gunners in the earthworks leaned far out- 
across the parapets, their eyes wild. 

“They'll drown the Lahy!” they screamed with excitement. 
“They'll tear them apart with their hooves!” 

“Old Hmyel wants to crush them with one blow . . .!” 

“He'll do it if they break! Will they break?” 

“They'll break! They'll run! Who wouldn't?” 

“Ah, it’s a real sea, I tell you. . .!” 

The surging mass of Zaporohjan horsemen did look like a 
tidal wave with the white foam of steel gleaming high above it. 
They were in full gallop from the start. In another moment their 
front ranks were a quarter of a mile away, their horses flying as if 
they’d grown wings and their sabers thrust out hungrily before 
them, but there were so many animals and men packed into this 
mass that their rear ranks were still within an arrow’s flight from 
the Cossack ramparts. 

“So what are the Lahy doing? Can you see? Are they running 
yet?” 

“If they run we’ll have them! And their camp!” 

“Running?” Skshetuski shouted and laughed into the 
Zaporohjans’ faces. “You'll see who'll be running! Oh, you'll 
see! These are the Hetman’s men!” 

The Cossacks stared at him as if he’d lost his mind and he 
began to look into the field with rising impatience. Why were 
Pototzki’s horsemen standing still? Their long, steady lines 


seemed overstretched to his experienced eyes. He couldn't un- 
derstand why they weren’t moving. The green and black pen- 
nons hung limp in the rain from the wall of lances. Why weren't 
they charging down to meet and shatter that mass that rolled so 
irresistibly towards them? Half the effectiveness of the terrible 
husaria lay in the weight of armored men and horses smashing 
everything before them in a headlong charge. 

The shining mirror of wet grass between the Zaporohjans 
and the still ranks before the Polish earthwall narrowed with 
each stride. Behind this galloping mass lay a morass of churned 
mud, growing wider. 

And still they didn’t move! 

Skshetuski hissed and growled, trembling with impatience. 
“Now’s the time,” he muttered. “Will they never start?” 

And then the brassy trumpets called out their arrogant com- 
mand and the wall of lances dropped parallel to the ground 
beside the horses’ ears. “Husaria!” Pan Yan shouted. “The Hus- 
 aria’s charging!” The long ranks of armored riders leaned for- 
ward in their saddles, and the trumpets brayed, and the heavy 
horses broke into full gallop with a sound like thunder, and it 
was then as if the earth had really groaned to heaven, unable to 
bear the weight of that iron wall thrown into sudden motion. 
Behind these gleaming ranks rode the colorful dragoons with 
sabers glinting overhead; the Pototzki Cossacks and Valachian 
Light Horse galloped on the flanks; and the whole battle line 
burst into instant movement like an arrow drawn far back and 
held long on the bowstring and suddenly released. 

In moments they had covered the bright strip of meadow 
between the charging Zaporohjans and themselves and the two 
waves collided. There was a sound like a thousand hammers 
falling on an anvil, the splintering of a hundred trees, the 
ringing of ten thousand flails. Three thousand voices gave one 
terrible short cry as three kujhenye vanished underhoof and five 
hundred horses were hurled to the ground with riders tossed 
into the air like discarded dolls. There was one vast howl, one 
roar of shock and terror and one ringing crash. 

The Zaporohjan Mirhorodsky Regiment and the two power- 
ful kujhenye of Steblovsk vanished as if the hand of an angry 
God swept them off the Steppe. It seemed to Pan Yan—shout- 
ing and delirious among the dumbstruck Cossacks—as if a 
mythological beast had flown above the field and swallowed 
those three thousand men at one gulp along with standards, 


banners, spears and sabers . . . everything! First they were 
there, galloping and shouting, and then they were gone amid 
splintering lances. The screams of crushed men and the wild 
squeals of fallen, trampled horses brought cries of awe and fear 
among the Zaporohjans who watched from the earthworks. 

“Sohroni Bih! God save us,” they muttered, staring at each 
other. 

But there was yet another terror raging on the battlefield. The 
speed of the charge sent the air rushing through the feathered 
frames fixed to the shoulders of the armored riders, and hissed 
and rattled there and maddened the horses, and drove them 
forward regardless of obstacles or danger. It also terrified the 
horses of the Zaporohjans so that they threw themselves back 
into their own ranks, flaying about with their hooves and 
throwing off their riders. 

In moments the orderly center of the Zaporohjan army was a 
tumble of panicked animals and of desperate men who knew 
that to be thrown under those slashing hooves meant immediate 
death. The splendid kujhenye of Irkleyevsk, Kalnibolock, 
Minsk, Shkurynsk and Titorov shattered like dropped crystal. 
Whole companies of men and horses fell under the hooves. 
Other ranks flew apart and crashed into each other, pressed by 
the sudden rush of the Mirhorod survivors, and then they too 
broke and fled with hands clasped in the flying manes of horses 
and terror in their eyes. 

And then the red-and-gold dragoons caught up with the 
hard-working men of the husaria and the dreadful harvest went 
on. The Vasurynski Regiment scattered and fled after a bitter 
but short-lived stand on the outer edge of the collapsing 
Zaporohjan center and a panicked mob rushed into the tabor. 

Hmyelnitzki’s battle line shuddered and convulsed like a great 
serpent struck a mortal blow. It bent back, twisted and pressed 
into itself under the weight of the armored horsemen who 
slashed and hammered it into a clotted jumble, and squeezed it 
and crushed it. Vast crowds of undirected, wild-eyed men on 
fear-crazed horses milled in disorder, unable to snatch a breath 
or take a bearing or shake off their terrible confusion or repair 
their ranks. And in their broken center lay that hard, steel 
wedge of seemingly inexhaustible men whose metaled arms 
rose and fell as if each blow were the first they’d struck in the 
battle, not the hundredth. 

“They’re devils, not Lahy!” Zakhar cried. 


“Ah yes? Ah yes? And what did I tell you?” 

And Pan Yan hammered on the Zaporohjan rampart with 
both fists. He was too ill to control himself or to know that 
there was anything that he should control. He didn’t know if 
what he saw was really happening or if it was some wonderful 
dream of retribution that would come upon the Zaporohjans on 
another day. He wept and laughed and shouted commands as if 
he too were on the battlefield, leading his own winged riders to 
harvest a victory. Nothing could hold them back, he was sure. 
He saw and heard nothing except the dreadful spectacle under 
the Zaporohjan earthworks. 

“Forward... .!” 

And then the delirious young man was swaying on top of the 
parapet with old Zakhar holding him by the coat-tails and 
pleading and cajoling. 

Skshetuski broke free. Rain slashed into his face but he didn’t 
feel it. He didn’t hear the quickening rolls of thunder. He had 
the sudden strength of a berserk madman. Old Zakhar couldn’t 
hold him and called for help but he and his prisoner were alone 
just then; the battle was rolling close to the Zaporohjan walls 
and the gunners were running to their cannon. The brass and 
iron tubes spewed plumes of smoke and fire under a fresh 
downpour that fell from the sky, and lightning split the clouds 
with its own cannonade, and the acrid smoke merely helped to 
thicken the day’s sudden darkness. 

The rain poured down in the familiar torrents of the night. It 
silenced the cannon. But the celestial bombardment resumed 
with even greater force. Broad, jagged belts of lightning bathed 
the battlefield in intermittent brilliance. The roar of thunder 
drowned all other sounds. 

Out on the battlefield, the iron riders fell upon the Pashkov 
kujhen—the picked men of the Nijh and the Tchertomelik, the 
heart of the Sietch—who fought as fiercely as if the fate of the 
rebellion rested in their hands. They were the Zaporohjan Het- 
man’s bodyguard; Hmyelnitzki himself rode among their ranks. 
They hurled themselves in dozens at the armored knights to 
drag them from their saddles into the mud among the horses’ 
hooves. Struck down, they stabbed the horses’ bellies with long 
knives. Dying, they sunk their teeth into the horses’ un- 
protected legs. Four hundred of them fell in less time than it 
takes to say the evening prayer. And then a shout of horror 


welled out of the Zaporohjan ranks as the crimson banner of the 
Archangel Michael waved wildly and fell. 

“It’s over!” Pan Yan shouted. 

“Over...” Zakhar repeated in a stricken voice. Wherever 
they looked they could see the Zaporohjan gunners running off 
the walls to hide among the wagons. 

But in that moment another sheet of fire flashed across the 
sky and in its light they saw new riders swarming into the field. 
Deep, ordered ranks. Scarlet coats that the rain turned black as if 
in mourning. 

“Kshetchovski!” 

It was indeed the Pereyaslav colonel leading his Cossacks in a 
reckless charge. They saw him clearly in the bursts of fire that 
crisscrossed the sky. Hatless, exposed in the front rank of his 
charging horsemen, he sat stride a huge cream-colored stallion 
as if he wished to draw all attention to himself. He rode with a 
soundless cry on his parted lips and with both arms spread wide 
as if inviting every Polish saber to seek him out in those name- 
less thousands. Five thousand disciplined Crown regulars, the 
pick of the Grand Hetman’s Cossack corps, followed him with 
the drilled precision of a single rider. The scattered, fleeing 
Zaporohjans recognized him and fell in behind him. Shocked 
regiments reformed. The crumbling battle line found new 
strength and its ranks drew tighter. Kshetchovski’s corps col- 
lided with Balaban’s red-and-gold dragoons, checked them and 
threw them back, and the dwindling battle blazed up anew in 
the center of the Zaporohyan line. 

But it couldn’t have gone on much longer anyway. The rain 
swamped the field. The Steppe became a lake. Wounded men 
and horses drowned in their hundreds where they lay. The 
sodden cannon, pistols, firelocks and muskets couldn’t fire. 
Bowstrings grew wet and limp. The water poured into the faces 
of the fighting men and blinded them and sent their horses 
sliding into the mud. The crackling thunder and the hiss of rain 
drowned words of command and the sudden darkness con- 
cealed everything. 

The silver trumpets of the Hetman and the long brass horns 
of the Zaporohjans called their exhausted riders back into their 
camps and old Zakhar led his joyful, laughing prisoner back to 
the shelter of the wagons. 


Chapter Thirteen 


THAT NIGHT, as the battered Cossacks streamed back into their 
camp, the Battle of Yellow Waters seemed won by the Poles. 
The Zaporohjans reeled, wailing among the wagons, or sat in 
the stunned silence of defeat in their makeshift shelters of horse- 
hides and reeds, or wandered about aimlessly under the open 
sky as if they were no more than shocked, dispirited shadows 
oblivious of the storm that howled through the night. 

Hmyelnitzki burst into the camp among them like another 
storm cloud. Water streamed from his clothes. He was hatless, 
coatless. His eyes burned with fever and despair. Rage choked 
him. The Zaporohyjans paid him no attention. Some camp ser- 
vants put up a small tent of untanned camel hides, and tossed his 
bedding into it, and there he sat alone and unattended as if he’d 
already fulfilled his destiny of failure and oblivion. 

His thoughts were terrifying. Now he could understand the 
full extent of what he had started; he pictured for himself the 
whole vast arena and the entire huge task with all its uncertain- 
ties and dangers. Here he was, beaten and repulsed, close to 
calamity in his first pitched battle! And against such a puny 
force that he couldn’t even call it any kind of army! He knew 
how great were the Commonwealth’s powers of resistance. He 
had no doubts about the inexhaustible endurance of her sol- 


diers. He’d weighed all that in his calculations but he obviously 
miscounted. 


How did that happen? 

How could he, who convinced the cynical Tartar Khan to go 
to war with the Commonwealth and who assured the doubting 
beys and murjahs that he couldn’t fail, be so terribly and irrevoca- 
bly wrong? 
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And what will happen now? 

What will he say when the atamans recover from their shock 
and start looking for a scapegoat? Oh they’ll be along, no doubt 
about that, for an accounting of their dead and of their own 
damaged reputations. And what if the Zaporohjans repudiate 
him now? What if they come howling for his head they way 
they came for Tatartchuk and young Barabas? He could expect 
no help from the Tartars either; Tuhay-bey would be the first to 
throw him to the wolves. 

And so he gnawed his lips and clawed at his mustache and 
grasped his head with both hands wanting to smash it against 
the nearest cannon. 

And this, he thought, is only the beginning! 

What will happen when he comes up against the battlewise, 
experienced Hetmans of the Crown with their armored thou- 
sands? What of the Commonwealth herself with all her warlike 
gentry flocking to the colors in hundreds of thousands and the 
riches she could devote to war? What of Vishnovyetzki and the 
other magnates with their private armies? They won’t sleep for 
ever! They'll open their eyes fast enough once the rebellion 
scorches their own borders. And then those armies—each one 
many times larger than the small force that battered him to- 
day—will come down on him like the wrath of God! 


ek Ow. 


He sat with his head clasped in his hands, his eyes tightly 
closed, when the skins that screened the tent entrance were 
ripped aside and Tuhay-bey stumbled in. The Tartar’s face was 
pale and contorted. His lips were quivering with rage. His 
tchambuls had been battered by Pototzki’s Cossacks even worse 
than the center of Hmyelnitzki’s line. Two horses were killed 
under him alone! 

“Where’s my loot?” he howled, half-mad and hoarse with 
fury. “Where’s my yassyr? My captives? Where’s Pototzki’s head 
that you promised me?” 

“There!” Hmyelnitzki leaped to his feet and pointed to the 
battlefield and the Poles’ camp beyond it. 

“Then go there!” The Tartar’s mouth was flecked with foam. 
“Or I’ll drag you by the neck all the way Asia!” 

“I'll go! Pll go today! And I’ll take all the booty and the 
prisoners while you’re down on your knees before the Khan 
explaining why you didn’t want to fight!” 
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“Dog!” roared the Tartar. “Unclean animal! You're destroy- 
ing the Army of the Khan!” 

And so they faced each other with their heads thrust forward, 
teeth bared and snarling like mad dogs, and for a long moment 
history stood still, waiting at a crossroads, and the fate of the 
rebellion hung in desperate danger. 

But fury passed. Rage dwindled. Hmyelnitzki was the first to 
come to his senses. 

“Calm down, Tuhay-bey. The storm forced us to call off the 
battle just when Kshetchovski broke through the dragoons.” 

“And who kept the field?” 

“Listen, I know the Poles, they’ll fight with less heart tomor- 
row. The rain will do its work and the Steppe will turn into a 
swamp. The husaria won’t be able to move, you'll see. We'll 
have them all tomorrow.” 

“I hear you,” the Tartar hissed coldly but his fury ebbed. He 
stared about, looking for a pile of skins and furs to sit on, and 
Hmyelnitzki pointed to his own bedding. 

“You heard me,” he said calmly. 

“And [ll remember!” 

“Do so. I won’t disappoint you. It’ll all be as I said, believe 
me. They’ll all be ours tomorrow.” 

Tuhay-bey threw himself down on Hmyelnitzki’s furs and the 
Zaporohjan Hetman put on his warmest smile and spread his 
arms in his sunniest gesture. “Tuhay-bey,” he chided, “my dear 
friend. The Great Khan sent you here to be my strong right 
arm! My brother and a terror to the Poles! Not to be my 
torment.” 

“You promised victories, not defeats!” 

“Our first fight was a victory, wasn’t it? Remember those 
Germans?” 

“And how many of them can I sell?” 

“Kshetchovski took a few dragoons today,” Hmyelnitzki 
shrugged, conceding. “They’re yours if you want them.” 

“What’s the good of a handful like that? But alright, give 
them to me anyway, I’ll have them impaled!” 

“No,” Hmyelnitzki murmured. “Don’t do that. Free them. 
Let them go back to Pototzki.” 

“What for?” 


| “They're our own people,” Hmyelnitzki said softly. “Ruthe- 
nians from the Ukraine. Send them back unharmed to pull the 


rest of Balaban’s dragoons over to our side. It’ll be like with 
Kshetchovski. . . do you understand?” 

The Tartar was still muttering into his thin beard but now a 
grimace of grudging admiration passed across his face. He 
threw the Zaporohjan Hetman a quick, curious glance and 
looked at him with something like respect. 

“Seipent. . .” 

Hmyelnitzki shrugged. He smiled. 

“Cunning is wisdom, isn’t it? You’ve got to have that along 
with the courage. If we get the dragoons to come over to us at 
just the right moment not one man will get out of that Lah 
anthill alive! You follow my thinking?” 

The Tartar nodded. His slitted eyes narrowed even further. “I 
want Pototzki. He’s worth a fortune.” 

“So’s Tcharnyetzki. You can have them both.” 

“Alright then.” The Tartar licked his lips, mollified, then 
shivered in the damp chill. “Now get me some liquor. I’m 
cold.” 

“We’re agreed then? I mean about tomorrow?” 

Tuhay-bey nodded once more and reached for Hmyelnitzki’s 
canteen of raw spirits and the Zaporohjan leader dropped down 
beside him on the pile of furs. The Tartar looked satisfied and 
content enough for the moment. He filled his mouth with 
sunflower seeds and chewed them and drank long and deep until 
an oily sweat broke out on his forehead. He’d be asleep soon, 
Hmyelnitzki knew. He kept his own eyes hidden from his 
frightening ally. 

Thinking, he chewed the bitter seeds of his humiliation. He 
counted up all the cajolings, conciliations, pleadings and retreats 
that made up his days since the rebellion started. His pride 
boiled in him but he forced it down. He’d come too close to 
losing control of himself tonight. And what of the future, when 
he no longer needed Tuhay-bey’s tchambuls but would have to 
keep him satisfied because, if he offended him, he’d turn the 
Khan against him and bring a quarter of a million Tartars on his 
Zaporohjans? Was he to take second place for ever among his 
own people? 

He held the quart tin to his lips until it was empty then 
reached for another. Outside, his men were drowning in the 
rain, and cold winds racked their exhausted bodies; they could 
be put to death if they touched liquor on the eve of battle. But 
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no one questioned a Zaporohjan Hetman, any more than some 
Tartar shaman would ever challenge Tuhay-bey for breaking 
Allah’s law against drinking spirits. He drank until the down- 
pour seemed to be roaring in his skull. Tuhay-bey awoke, 
grunting, and he tossed him a fresh canteen and watched the 
Tartar guzzle the gojhalka. He knew that he’d be able to keep the 
savage murjah satisfied once his armies spread through the 
Ukraine. A hundred castles would turn into ruin, a thousand 
towns would burn and half a million people would walk the 
long trail to the Black Sea galleys, but Tuhay-bey would be his 
dog, his faithful wolfhound, to snarl at his bidding. Let him 
depopulate the country! Let him fill Asia Minor with the yassyr 
he’d take in the Ukraine just as long as the Tartars kept faith 
with Hmyelnitzki once he no longer needed them as allies. 


x *&* * 


They were still drinking, silent and withdrawn into their own 
thoughts, when Kshetchovski entered. The Pereyaslav colonel’s 
swarthy face seemed as dark and stormy as the night outside but 
Hmyelnitzki greeted him with a glowing smile. 

‘What he is seeing in his head must be even more terrible than what I 
see in mine,’ he thought with grim amusement. The turncoat 
colonel locked sick with doubt, fear and disappointment. All 
the distinctions, titles, rank, power and position he craved for so 
long would seem as insubstantial as a dream after the day’s 
battle, and tomorrow might come a terrible awakening. The 
castles, riches and horsetail standards of his fantasies would all 
disappear, and the grim shadows of a gibbet and a hangman’s 
noose would rise from that fog of doubt and second thoughts. 
Hmyelnitzki knew that if a thousand slaughtered Germans 
weren't piled like an accusing barrier between Kshetchovski and 
a new betrayal he’d be thinking right now about changing sides 
again. 

But he let none of this awareness creep out on his face. He hid 
his suspicions along with his contempt and made his bright 
smile as open and sincere as if he was awash with trust and 
affection. His eyes seemed to shine with gratitude and friend- 
ship as he made room for the somber colonel on his muddied 
bedding. 

“You're the day’s hero,” he said in a voice that quivered with 
emotion. “Drink, my dear friend. I’m really grateful to you.” 


Kshetchovski muttered something in his beard. He seized the 
flask and gulped it down as if he wanted to drown himself in the 
harsh, coarse liquor. 

And so they sat, drinking and saying little and listening to the 
storm. Hmyelnitzki fell into another of his drunken rages some- 
time between midnight and first light, and rushed his regiments 
on foot across the churned meadow in an all-out assault on the 
Polish earthworks. But Kshetchovski seemed unable to get 
drunk no matter how many panikins of liquor he drained and 
tossed aside. Still sober, he pulled Hmyelnitzki off his horse, 
pushed him back into the tent and called off the attack. 

Dawn came eventually. The new day, a Sunday, passed quietly 
in the Cossack camp. The violent storm abated but the rain 
went on falling hour after hour, turning the scarred and pitted 
battlefield into a sea of mud, and forming an impenetrable 
curtain that kept the enemy camps and armies hidden from each 
other. Hmyelnitzki slept. The Zaporohjans rested. But Tuhay- 
bey sent the captured Balaban dragoons back to the castellan’s 
encampment, and with them went certain letters for their 
Ruthenian troop leaders and sergeants, and for the esauls of 
Pototzki’s Cossacks. 
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On Monday morning the battle flamed anew under a dull, red 
sun that glowed uncertainly through the twilight darkness. 
Skshetuski watched the battle as before from the Zaporohjan 
walls. His wounds had broken open. His fever burned in him 
with new intensity. Reality and imagination had become con- 
fused and he was less sure of what he was seeing. But he felt no 
doubt about the outcome of the day. 

Today he’d be free and the Zaporohjans beaten. The iron 
horsemen showed what they could do; now they would finish 
what they had begun. Then, with the clouds dispersed and the 
storm blown back into the Steppe, he’d be able to think about 
his own happiness. It was all turning out as he thought it would: 
the Cossack avalanche was splintering on the first lances of the 
Commonwealth that charged into it. And so few lances at that! 
Such a little fragment of the might that lay behind it, unsum- 
moned and untouched . . .! He trembled with pride and wept 
with open joy, too weak either to hide or hold back the tears. He 
felt as if all the vast resources of his country were coming to his 
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aid and flooding his system with their own endless strength and 
irresistible power, and with this new awareness of who and 
what he was came pity for the Zaporohyans. 

Guilty? Oh yes, they were guilty. 

But they were also blinded and misled and all the more to be 
pitied because they’ll be suffering such dreadful punishment so 
soon. They were like erring children, he thought with compas- 
sion, who let themselves be tossed into a firestorm by one 
ambitious man. 

He was too ill to do more than lean against the shoulder of the 
kindly Zakhar on the Cossack wall. He smiled and whispered to 
himself but he was too weak for shouts, laughter or imagining 
that he was leading a husaria charge. Nor could he put up much 
of a struggle against the old Cossack’s restraining hands. 


x *© x 


He watched the start of the battle with calm, untroubled eyes 
and an expectant smile on his face, and saw the Crown regi- 
ments come out of their earthworks like they did on Saturday, 
and the dark mass of Tartars and Cossacks poured out against 
them as before. But this time no wall of steel met their charge 
with one of its own. The Steppe had turned into a morass. The 
heavy cavalry struggled in the mud like prehistoric beasts. Their 
horses sunk up to their bellies in the sodden plain across which 
the Tartar ponies seemed to skim like swallows. 

And so the hopeful smile began to drift off Skshetuski’s face. 
He started darting quick uneasy glances at the streaming sky 
and at the rolling waves of Zaporohjans who flung themselves 
against the narrow ribbon of Pototzki’s soldiers. He peered in 
premonition at the growing mounds of dead men and horses 
under the walls of the little fort. The castellan’s regiments 
fought with an icy fury, defending themselves behind a rampart 
of their fallen comrades with the same ferocity, but it seemed as 
if they’d lost their fire. No joy of battle carried them in head- 
long charges at ten times their numbers. They trampled no 
regiments before them as on the first day; they didn’t break and 
scatter those powerful kujhenye, and drive them like cattle as 
they did before. : 

Feeling the first cold touch of anxiety among the singing, 
cheering Zaporohjans on the Cossack earthwall, Skshetuski 
watched the iron horsemen backed up against the palisade of the 


Polish camp as if they weren’t the same men who swept every- 
thing before them just two days ago. They fought and died in a 
grim, sullen silence, as dangerous as boars beset by packs of 
hungry hunting dogs, but with no sign of spirit. He listened in 
vain for the rhythmic roar of their battle cries, the arrogant 
trumpets and the maddening rattle of the wind in their eagle 
feathers. They fought, he thought, as if aware of an inevitable 
doom: joyless and embittered and driven only by discipline and 
contempt for death. 

Hours passed like that. 

The rain turned into a lethargic drizzle that stopped by mid- 
morning. 

The shrinking lines of husaria in their silvered breastplates, 
the blue and yellow coats of Pototzki’s Cossacks, the red and 
gold of Balaban’s dragoons and the myriad rainbow hues of the 
light cavalry dressed in the borrowed finery of Valachian nobles, 
remained unbroken in front of the Polish fort. But the herd of 
riderless horses that milled behind them grew thicker by the 
minute, and the ground around them began to change color, as 
the carpet of spilled and broken forms in brilliant uniforms 
spread deeper and wider. 

Sksnetuski grew somber and depressed. He still refused to 
doubt the final outcome; his feverish mind rebelled against such 
thinking. But he began to bite his lips and twist his hands in 
anxiety as he waited for the tide to turn once more in favor of 
the castellan. 

The sun crept out of its thin covering of clouds and moved 
towards midday and then a fresh breeze blew across the meadow 
and carried off the gunsmoke and the mists. It brought the 
harsh battlecries and the clash of iron to the Zaporohyan earth- 
works but they were all either the joyful yells of Cossacks or the 
shrill, triumphant warbling of the Tartars. 

Hmyelnitzki brought fresh regiments from behind the earth- 
works with each passing hour and threw them into the attack 
one after another. He led each kujhen in person, riding beside 
the front rank of his cheering men until they were within a 
spear’s length of the castellan’s formation, and then he pointed 
with his saber to where he wanted each regiment to strike and 
swerved aside as the crash of the colliding horses and the clang 


of steel drowned his commanding voice. . 
He seemed to be everywhere at once as if he were magic and 
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able to multiply himself at will. His jeweled cap and crimson 
cloak flew like a battle flag along the whole length of the 
Zaporohjan crescent. Stray beams of sunlight gleamed like fire 
off his gold bulava and the Zaporohjans stared at him with 
wonder as if he were a God with lightning in his eyes and a 
voice of thunder. 

Watching him from the wall as he reined his white Arabian 
stallion before some waiting kujhen, Skshetuski saw a thousand 
brightly colored caps flung into the air and heard the roar ofa 
thousand voices, delirious with joy, echoing his irresistible en- 
thusiasm. 

“Na Lahy!” he shouted. 

“Na Pohybel!” they roared in reply as if set on fire. 

And then his saber whirled above his head like a flash of 
lightning, and the white stallion turned and stretched in full 
gallop like a milky arrow, and the wild horsemen charged 
behind him across the glistening field so that they seemed like 
the pent-up waters of a frozen lake suddenly set free by the heat 
of a new Spring sun. 

They rode as if each moment that separated them from their 
bloody handiwork would earn them a hundred years of suffer- 
ing in Hell, and as if eternal bliss would reward the first man 
who reached that struggling mass on the parapet of corpses. 

They died in hundreds under the sabers of the iron soldiers 
who answered their fierce battle cries with grim, unsmiling 
silence. The steel arms rose and fell with the cold precision of 
men who fight only to take as many enemies with them as they 
can. But the exultant Zaporohjans came on as if to salvation. 
They raced each other to the flaming muskets, the whirling 
battle hammers and the stabbing lances. They climbed across 
the piled bodies of their dead and dying and fell in their own 
turn. Falling, they still shouted their triumphant cries and 
stabbed the air around them. Cut down, impaled on the spears, 
thrown back and crushed between the armored riders and the 
mob behind them, they fell back, regrouped and charged again 
without any orders. Dying, they’d catch a last glimpse of the 
creamy stallion and the glittering red rider with the silver sword 
who thundered across the field with new regiments behind him. 

The Zaporohjans around Skshetuski cried and shouted in 
their own delirium and hacked the stockade madly with their 
sabers and stabbed the earthen ramparts with their knives. 


“Hmyel! Hmyel!” they cried. “Div! A wonder!” 

“Div! Div! It’s a miracle! He has magic in him!” 

“The Lahy are breaking!” 

“Death to them! Na Pohybel!” 

Enthusiasm flamed along the field wherever that crimson 
cloak and white stallion appeared and the Cossacks hurled 
themselves across the heaps of carcasses and corpses as joyfully 
as if his sword pointed the way to Paradise. 
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Midday came and went. The struggle continued. A terrible 
chill began to spread through Skshetuski’s body as he watched. 
His own hopes were sinking in the mud under the growing 
mounds of the castellan’s dead soldiers. 

“No,” he said, unaware that he spoke aloud. “This can’t be 
happening. It’s. . . impossible.” 

He strained to hear the trumpets of the Hetmans in the distant 
Steppe and searched the horizon for the forest of lances that 
should have been there. But all he saw was the savage slaughter 
that went on with ever growing fury. Still thinking that all this 
had to be a nightmare, part of the fevered chaos in his mind, he 
watched the castellan’s long line start to bend and twist like a 
wrestler who is using the last of his strength to tear himself 
loose from a stranglehold. The light cavalry on the wings began 
to give ground. It was such an imperceptible shifting of position 
that only an experienced eye could spot what was happening 
when the horses leaped and staggered back under the shock of 
yet another charge. But when their riders turned them once 
more towards the enemy, they were no longer in the same place 
as before. 

The armored center was still holding firm. The grim winged 
riders continued to stand, unmoved, behind the glittering wall 
of their swords and maces, but the far ends of the Polish line 
grew thin and began to waver. Men dressed in the bright 
regimental colors of the Commonwealth fell back in greater 
numbers and the rainbow caps of the Zaporohjans began to 
bloom among the dragoons and Pototzki’s Cossacks. 

“This just can’t be,” Skshetuski muttered anxiously to him- 
self and waited for fresh Polish regiments to appear from behind 
the earthworks. 

He told himself that the castellan had to be waiting for 


Hmyelnitzki to use up the last of his reserves before throwing 
his own into a charge that would decide the battle. Or that the 
Hetmans, sure to appear at any moment now, were merely 
holding back until the Zaporohjans spent their strength. But 
there were no trumpets summoning these new armored thou- 
sands out of the misty Steppe. No sign of wings and lances in 
the open intervals set between the bastions, and no fresh troops 
rode out of the entrenchment. 

The Polish line was shuddering along its whole length so that 
it brought to mind a ship that had run aground; and now, 
pounded too long by the breakers, it started to come apart. 
Long gaps began to show among the castellan’s battered com- 
panies and the dark flood of Tartars and cheering Zaporohjans 
poured into them at once. 

The Zaporohjan gunners on the Cossack earthwall seemed to 
go mad with joy. 

“Slava Bohu! God be praised! A miracle! Div! Div!” 

“They’re done! They’re going!” 

“No, not yet! Not yet!” 

“Any minute now!” 

“Long life to Hmyel! Death to the Lahy! 
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The rain died down as the sun climbed gently into a clear blue 
sky which spread above the drying Steppe like brilliant lid. The 
straggling mists dissolved with the afternoon. Seen in that 
calm, white light, the battlefield became a glistening board of 
greens and browns set in a burnished frame of ponds and small 
lakes and swift, swollen streams that ran into the river where 
the sunlit sand and pale golden clay made the waters yellow. 
Beyond it lay the Steppe: empty and seemingly without end or 
sound or movement above the billowing waves of bright Spring 
grasses that flowed with the wind. 

Skshetuski strained his aching eyes across this shining space 
but he saw no distant spearpoints to trap and reflect the light. 
No standards waved above the horizons. No drums were beat- 
ing there and no trumpets brayed to announce the Hetmans. 
Only a vast black cloud of ravens, crows and vultures wheeled 
in their endless spirals above that peaceful silence, filling the air 
with their raucous cries. 


And now, as Skshetuski watched, the outspread wings of the 


castellan’s small army curled back and folded on themselves, 
and a thick horde of Tartars swept around the earthworks so 
that no one would be able to escape. The battle had been fought 
with such remorseless fury that the plain before the Polish camp 
was heaped with barricades of dead men and horses and each of 
these successive ramparts rose higher than the one before. The 
final one was piling up so close to the earth-fort that the infantry 
on the wall began to add their rattling volleys to the battle 
sounds. 

And still the terrible struggle went on, hour after hour. The 
sun marched steadily into the afternoon but its warm rays did 
nothing to relieve Skshetuski’s icy chill. All of the mounted 
Cossack regiments were now in the field. The Zaporohjan camp 
and tabor were as empty as if they’d been abandoned. Whoever 
wasn't locked in that deadly struggle under the Polish wall 
stood on the Cossack ramparts; and now, unable to resist their 
own terrible excitement, even the watching gunners started to 
jump off the wall to run to the battle. He watched the stagger- 
ing crowds of hacked, bloody and mutilated warriors who 
flowed back into the Cossack camp and fell among the wagons, 
but they came singing and with shouts of victory. They were 
drunk with glory and on fire with the joy of battle, and even as 
they lay choking in their own blood they whispered “Na Pohybel 
Lahom...Deathtothem. . . Long live Hmyel!” 


Skshetuski had nothing more to say. His fevered eyes were 
dry; he’d spent all his tears. His face was as grey as if he was 
dying and he couldn’t stand upright without Zakhar’s help. 
Shamed, disappointed and frozen with despair, he stared at the 
battlefield with dulled and empty eyes, hardly able to compre- 
hend the sight of the castellan’s regiments retreating from the 
field. They were still fighting, still moving in good order, but 
they were falling back with a desperate hurry that even an 
inexperienced eye could read as defeat. 

He heard the voices of twenty thousand Zaporohjan warriors 
soar into the sky in one exultant roar as the last of the castellan’s 
rear guard vanished in the earthworks. Their infantry carne up 
on the run and twelve cavalry kujhenye leaped out of their 
saddles to join them and the Tartars in a hand assault. Every gun 
in the Zaporohjan arsenal was firing into the smoking ruin of 
the Polish fort, and every trumpet, bugle, horn, fife and ket- 
tledrum in Hmyelnitzki’s army broke out in such a cry of 


triumph that they drowned out the shouts and musketry and the 
soft, dry popping of the Polish field guns. 

Skshetuski watched as the deep, dense ranks of the incom- 
parable Zaporohjan infantry ran for the walls of the Polish camp 
and tightened their ring around it. Long tongues of powdery 
white smoke drifted towards them from the battered earth- 
works like the last icy breath of a dying giant. Cannon balls 
gouged broad furrows in their running mass, the Polish musket 
fire became as feverish as the coughing of a stricken man, and 
the crash and clatter of exploding shells became one uninter- 
rupted roar. The thick human coils around the fort jerked and 
twisted like a wounded serpent but pressed ever tighter. 

He listened to the Zaporohjans’ rhythmic shouts and the 
deep, measured thudding of their boots as they crossed the field 
between the silent ramparts of the dead and the Polish earth- 
wall. He saw them fill the last open ground under the battered 
mound where they boiled darkly like a seething cauldron and 
then the Zaporohjan cannon ceased to roar and bellow. 

‘Now they’re safe,’ he thought. ‘Now the castellan’s guns can’t be 
depressed enough to do them any harm. Now they’ll climb the 
ard 

He closed his eyes. His parched lips whispered prayers that he 
couldn’t hear. His trembling hands flew about like birds and an 
icy tremor seized his entire body. His mind seemed paralyzed 
except for one question: What would he see on the Polish wall 
when his eyes sprung open? Would the familiar banners still be 
there? 

He heard a new sound. It was as if a sudden chyofmage, fear, 
triumph and despair intruded on his willful blindness from 
behind the castellan’s defenses. 

“What is it?” he whispered to himself. “What has happened? 
Where?” 

He forced his eyes to open and looked across the field. 

“God in Heaven!” he cried out in despair. 

The golden banner of the Crown and the familiar standards 
of the Commonwealth’s regiments and commanders were gone 
from the earthwall. In their place waved the mulberry-colored 
banner of the Archangel Michael. 


Chapter Fourteen 


SKSHETUSKI DIDN’T HEAR how the castellan’s camp was taken 
until everything was over. He couldn’t understand how it could 
have fallen in the first assault until Zakhar told him what 
Hmyelnitzki’s cunning achieved the day before. 

“Treason again, you say?” 

“If that’s what you call it.” 

“And it was Balaban’s dragoons?” . 

“That’s right, lad. Them and Pan Pototzki’s Cossacks. They 
hit the Lahy from inside the camp soon as our people started up 
the walls.” 

But even with Kshetchovski’s example fresh in memory Pan 
Yan couldn’t grasp how that could have happened. “I mean how 
could it? These were regulars! And Pan Tcharnyetzki was there 
to keep an eye on them!” 

Zakhar shrugged and wagged his head in wonder. 

“They say Hmyel turned them. Hey, that Hmyel, what a head 
he’s got! The Lahy went down like wheat stalks when the 
dragoons took ‘em from the rear. Whoever wasn’t cut down 
went into the ropes.” 

“No one escaped?” 

“Some tried but the Tartars caught them. Hmyel didn’t want 
the word to get to the Hetmans.” 

“The Castellan?” 

“Shot.” 

‘Pain Venatmyetzki. . .? 

“Tavern.” 

The young soldier sat as still as if he’d turned to stone. He 
stared at Zakhar with unseeing eyes and it wasn’t just because he 
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was still a prisoner. His shock and grief were for the Common- 
wealth; it was her new humiliation that filled him with shame. 
Never before had Cossacks beaten Polish regulars in the field. 
News of their victory would arm every peasant and each dis- 
gruntled soul in the entire country; no longer held to heel by 
fear of retribution, the sullen mobs would turn at once into 
bands of murderers and looters. 

Now, he knew, nothing could save the Ukraine. Tales of this 
Cossack triumph would fly with the wind and the dark, dour 
peasant masses would rise up throughout the Eastern Lands. 
Towns and villages and the gentry’s manors would go up in 
flames and the country would begin to drown in its own best 
blood. In time, of course, the Commonwealth would overcome 
them all; the Hetmans and the Prince would crush the rebellion. 
But how many thousands would be butchered in the meantime? 
How many years would it take for these wounds to heal? And 
how many more defeats would there be before it all ended? 
What other disasters? The cornerstone of his faith in the Com- 
monwealth’s invincibility was shaken loose, the edifice above it 
seemed to tremble as if the earth was shaking under it, and a 
dark web of cracks spread out across its surface. 

And was it really possible for just one bitter man to do all that 
so swiftly? Where, then, was this great inner strength and those 
inexhaustible spiritual resources that guided and sustained 
Skshetuski’s nation for so many centuries? 

No other power had been able to destroy it or to undermine 
its long, triumphant tradition; the hordes of Asia. . . the Teu- 
tonic Knights . . . the Mongols, Tartars, Turks, Huns, Vandals, 
Scythians, Avars and Hungarians—and all the other self-styled 
Scourges of the Lord—came to these lands time and time again 
with fire in their eyes and left the fields and forests littered with 
their bones. 

How was it, then? Could one Cossack rebel and one Tartar 
murjah undo the work of centuries? It just didn’t seem possible 
to the stricken soldier that a mere uprising of disgruntled peas- 
ants could decide the life or death of such a mighty nation. But 
neither did he ever think that he’d live to see the red Archangel 


banner of the Zaporohjans waving above a camp of the Het- 
man’s soldiers. 


At nightfall, Skshetuski watched the prisoners driven into the 
Zaporohjan camp. Bedraggled, stripped and bloody, they stag- 
gered with cast-down eyes, dragged on Tartar ropes and hurried 
along with rawhide whips like cattle. 

He watched the death of the young castellan. Shot with an 
arrow through the throat, he lived only a few hours in the 
Cossack camp. (“Tell my father,” the youth whispered as his eyes 
filmed over, “tell him... I died... like a knight.”) Skshetuski 
knew that he’d remember that childlike face and those lifeless 
eyes as long as he lived. 

He also knew that he’d remember the hard, granite face of 
Stefan Tcharnyetzki in whose arms young Pototzki died. Not 
one tear showed in those cold, grey eyes. Not a single flicker of 
emotion passed across the scarred and pitted features of that 
famous leader of armored cavalry even as he dipped his hand in 
his young friend’s blood and vowed to wash away all the pain 
and ugliness of that death, and the humiliation of the Cossack 
triumph, in a sea of Tartar and Zaporohyan tears. 

As for himself, he said, he had no tears to shed. His voice was 
harsh, unbending and beyond the possibility of defeat as he 
advised Skshetuski to rise above his grief, keep alive his hope 
and disdain despair. 

“You think that everything is lost?” he demanded. “You feel 
shamed and helpless? You can’t believe that this great human 
structure which sustains you and dresses you in pride can fail to 
overwhelm any enemy at will? You must be truly small in spirit 
to have so little faith! Listen, the Commonwealth has known 
many disasters. It’s been struck such blows that no other nation 
could survive even a fraction of them. But where are those who 
struck them? Who remembers them? Even the wild winds no 
longer blow their ashes through the Steppe. But the Common- 
wealth endures! It’s still here!” 

Skshetuski bowed his head and the iron warrior went on in a 
softening voice. 

“We aren’t perfect. We sin and we are punished for our sins 
and that’s as it should be. Before your time is up, young man, 
you'll see all the greed and empty pride and love of luxury that 
live among us side by side with all those qualities that made our 
nation walk in glory as bright as the sun through more than six 
centuries! And it’s up to us who love this Commonwealth to 
add what we can. If each of us gives all his courage, all his faith, 
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and all his capacities for endurance, and if he sacrifices every 
comfort and every private craving, taking nothing for himself 
but giving everything he can, then the balance between good 
and evil will be kept. The soul of our nation won’t sicken and 
grow weak. To sink into despair because your pride’s been 
shamed, and because you feel humiliated by some passing tri- 
umph of a mob, is just as bad as treason! Faith in God's justice 
and in the ultimate triumph of our People’s spirit would serve 
your country better.” 

The young lieutenant listened and watched the gaunt, dark 
face, and counted the old wounds that crisscrossed those grim 
features with a latticework of scars, and read the message of the 
steel-grey eyes, and it seemed to him as if it wasn’t a defeated 
captive who was speaking to him but a victorious Hetman at 
whose back streamed all the horsetail standards of a thousand 
years. 

“Defeat,” Tcharnyetzki said. “Yes, we’ve been defeated. But 
who are we, lad? Am I this dead boy’s father? Was this the whole 
Army of the Crown? After Kshetchovski’s treason we brought a 
mere eighteen-hundred men to this field. My God, boy, the 
Hetmans send more than that each day just to get hay for the 
army’s horses! Their power is barely scratched! And your Prince 
Yeremi, does he count for nothing? True, this defeat will fuel the 
rebellion. The Ukraine will wallow in blood and so perhaps will 
all our eastern countries. But in the end the Hetmans and the 
Prince will grind Hmyelnitzki into dust. And the higher he rises 
in the meantime the longer we’ll have peace after he is crushed.” 

Old Zakhar also tried to comfort the young man in his own 
simple way. 

“Ey, lad, don’t you carry on so bad. God gives what He wills. 
It’s not young Pototzki who’s waiting for us in the Ukraine. The 
work’s only started and only God can tell how it’ll all end. 
Hmyel will set you free ‘cause he owes it to you an’ you'll go 
back to your own kind no matter what happens. But I'll still be 
here, an old man alone in an empty wagon. The Steppe’s no 
mother for old men. The world’s a cold place for a man without 
a son to warm it. Hey, so we took some Lah loot here at Yellow 
Waters, but to take is one thing, to keep is another. And it won’t 
go so easy for us with both the Hetmany, you can bet on that. 
And your Yarema, that’s another hard one. If they ever get 
together against us . . . ey, it’ll be hard.” 
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And it seemed during the days that followed as if 
Hmyelnitzki himself was haunted by this thought. The vision 
of Prince Yeremi leading the combined armies of the Hetmans 
as well as his own sent the Zaporohjan leader into fits of panic. 
Facing such armies under such a leader was quite beyond his 
means and so he drove his men day and night to reach the 
Ukraine before the news of Yellow Waters could alert the Het- 
mans, and before Prince Yeremi could come from his own 
country far across the Dnieper. 

They moved at such speed that it began to seem as if neither 
the Zaporohjan Hetman nor any of his men remembered what 
it meant to sleep. They fed themselves and their horses on the 
march out of the same grain bags and sharing water from the 
same canteens. The Cossack flood poured across the Steppe at 
such a frantic pace that it looked more like a desperate flight 
towards some unknown refuge than the triumphant march of a 
victorious army. It swept past ancient burial mounds and woods 
and herds of startled antelope, wild mustangs and cattle, 
watched at night by the unblinking green eyes of the wolves, 
and swelling as it rolled. It stopped for nothing, pushed beyond 
exhaustion or any thought of rest. It littered the Steppe around 
river crossings with mired horses and overturned wagons. But 
at each ford armed bands of peasants rose out of the reeds, 
coming as often as not with the severed heads of their former 
masters rotting on their pikes, and added their own numbers to 
those of the army. . 

The news they brought from the Ukraine was little more than 
rumor. It varied each day. Some said that Prince Yeremi was still 
in his own country. Others told terrifying tales about the great 
army he brought to the Hetmans. But all said that the Ukraine 
was already in flames. The peasants not only fled in thousands 
to join Hmyelnitzki but burned their villages, murdered all Jews 
and gentry they caught anywhere, and armed themselves with 
whatever came to hand. The Cossacks serving in the troops of 
all the township and local officials were coming over every- 
where to the side of the mobs. 

This was what Hmyelnitzki had been counting on and he 
drove his army all the harder. 
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And then, at last, the Ukraine lay before him. 

Tchehryn threw its gates open to him, the Cossack garrison 
coming over to a man. And then as bells tolled joyfully as if to 
welcome a new age, and howls of triumph drowned the roar of 
guns fired in celebration, Hmyelnitzki took time to pause and 
draw a breath. He watched, content, as- endless processions 
wound through the streets and in and out of churches while 
nights turned scarlet with the flames of pillage. He could taste 
his vengeance as the mobs tore down Tchaplinski’s house brick 
by brick and razed it to the ground. He could sit back and count 
his successes while the maddened peasants searched the ruins 
for any Jews and gentry and dragged their victims to the market 
place for a public butchering. 

The news that came to him was better than anything he 
dreamed of. Prince Yeremi was still beyond the Dnieper; his 
own vast country was seething with rebellion. He offered his 
services to the Crown commanders even before the war drum 
sounded in the Sietch but Pan Mikolai Pototzki declined this 
powerful reinforcement; acceptance would have placed the 
Prince among those who’d share in the expected victory. And so 
even as his young son rode off to Yellow Waters, the Grand 
Hetman wrote the Prince that this was no war for a warrior of 
Vishnovyetzki’s stature. This was just another Cossack out- 
burst; rawhide would be enough lash the peasants back into the 
byres. ‘Steel,’ wrote the proud Pototzki, ‘is for nobler use.’ 

And in the meantime the country around Tchehryn was a sea 
of flames. Whoever lived outside manor walls grasped an axe or 
scythe or pike or butcher knife and ran to join the Cossacks. 
Vast crowds flowed into the camp each day: impatient peasants 
sure that their time of freedom, loot and vengeance was at hand; 
the wild Steppe tchabany and the fierce forest dwellers dressed in 
animal skins, along with bandits and marauders and mutinied 
Cossack companies from throughout the country. And after 
them came the nameless hordes from beyond the Wild Lands 
who were drawn out of their distant lairs by the smoke of 
pillage. They came in thousands, then in tens of thousands. And 
with them rode all the Zaporohjans who hadn’t managed to 
reach the Sietch before the war drum sounded. 

Hmyelnitzki seized them like a windstorm and swept them 
north towards the two Crown Hetmans. He rode an ocean of 


rebellion, a scarlet tide of fire and blood, and he came on like an 
avalanche that crushed and consumed everything in its path. 
The country emptied with his passing; it turned into a landscape 
of ruins and corpses; and to all those terrified thousands who 
fled for their lives before him, he seemed less like a man than 
one of those legendary dragons whose footsteps pressed blood 
out of the soil and turned the rivers crimson. 

The Hetmans fell back before him, suddenly aware of who he 
was and what he represented, and he pursued them like a forest 
fire. All his dissembling was now finished. He didn’t have much 
time before all his enemies started to mass against him. He 
halted in Tcherkassy long enough to rest his weary horses, and 
sent Tuhay-bey and the fierce Krivoinos ahead to harass and 
slow down the retreating Hetmans. But they smelled loot and 
threw themselves on the Hetmans’ wagons with their corps of 
fifty thousand Tartars, Zaporohjans and Cossack deserters 
without waiting for the rest of Hmyelnitzki’s army, and the 
Hetmans crushed them. Repulsed and decimated, they scattered 
in panic and word of their disaster threatened the rebellion. 

Hmyelnitzki rose at once with a hundred thousand men and 
drove his main army north towards Korsun. But the Crown 
army was no longer there. The Hetmans had begun to feel as if 
the earth was shaking under them and they hurried towards 
Boguslav where several thousand gentry gathered for protec- 
tion. Sure now that the moment of decision was at hand, 
Hmyelnitzki left his wagons, herds, baggage and prisoners 
behind him and galloped in pursuit. His vanguard overtook the 
Hetmans’ wagon train at Kruta Balka. The guns roared at once. 
The Army of the Crown and the rebel masses fell upon each 
other and Hmyelnitzki was, at last, in battle with the Hetmans. 
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Skshetuski didn’t get to see that battle. He sat in the wrecked 
and looted hall of a Korsun mansion where Zakhar took him for 
safety from the mobs, and listened to the distant roar of cannon, 
and tried to read in those shifting sounds what might be hap- 
pening on the battlefield. He pictured the swarms of Tartars 
sweeping from the wings and the light cavalry of the Hetmans 
coming out to. meet them. He imagined the massed attack of the 


Cossacks and the Zaporohjans spreading across the plain with 
the peasant mobs driven before them like a living shield. 

(‘And now,’ he thought, trembling with excitement, ‘the hus- 
aria is beginning its charge. . .’) 

Outside the windows the gutted body of the local noble who 
owned this house swung like a pendulum from the balcony and 
the mob was howling for the blood of the Lah inside. Zakhar 
had thrown a strong guard around the house—all the survivors 
of the Mirhorod kujhen shattered at Yellow Waters—but the 
mob was beyond anyone’s control. It battered down every door 
and shutter behind which a fugitive might have taken refuge. 

Thousands of drunken peasants reeled along the streets, cov- 
ered with blood from head to foot and festooned with the 
entrails of their victims which they coiled around their bodies or 
tossed about on their pikes and pitchforks. From time to time a 
savage roar announced a newfound plaything—a pleading mer- 
chant, a howling noble or a shrieking Jew—and then a terrible 
butchery took place. The victims were skinned alive, boiling 
pitch was dripped into their eyes, their tongues were ripped out 
and their heads were tarred and set on fire. Pine stakes were 
hammered through their bellies. They were disemboweled. The 
butchers smeared themselves with blood and fought over scraps 
of flesh to save as mementos. They sawed off women’s breasts 
and strung them around their necks or wore them as ornaments 
in their hair. They tore Jewish infants apart by the legs as if they 
were puppets and tossed them about to be speared in flight. 
Their howling laughter, Pan Yan thought, could have no com- 
parable sound anywhere on earth. 

But there were moments when the search of attics, cellars and 
heaps of rubble failed to yield a fresh sacrifice, and then the 
mobs stormed the houses where Cossacks and Tartars guarded 
those prisoners who were held for ransom. The guards beat 
them back with staves, pike-shafts, horn-bows and rawhide 
whips, and the Zaporohjans flogged the peasant mob with a 
special fury. The Cossacks took peasant help when they needed 
it but their hatred for the Ukrainian hohols far surpassed the 
gentry 's contempt and disdain. 

Skshetuski watched in silence as the Mirhorodtsy plied their 
savage whips. The rawhide cut as sharply as razors. It split 
scalps, sheered the flesh off the cheekbones, sliced off ears and 
noses. Blinded and disfigured, the peasants howled and fell back 


and begged for mercy and the Zaporohjans flogged them all the 
harder. 

Old Zakhar, watching beside Skshetuski, Spat at them with 
hatred. “Dogs,” he muttered. “Listen to them howling. They’ll 
howl a lot louder when the Tartars drive them down the trail to 
the sea. They don’t know it yet, but Hmyel’s already given 
them to Tuhay-bey for yassyr. There’ll be so many of them on 
the block in Turkey that a slave will go for six horseshoe nails.” 

“But aren’t they your own people?” Pan Yan asked. 

“How can a dog be a brother to a hawk?” Zakhar asked in 
turn and shouted down to the sweating Mirhorodtsy: “Beat them 
harder! Lay it on thicker! Drive the scum away!” 

And finally the mob’s frenzy turned upon itself. The churning 
mob tore itself apart, hacking and trampling everything that 
stood in its way. It seemed more like a scene from Hell than 
anything that could happen among human beings, and the sun 
hurried from the sky as if unable to watch what lay below. 
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Night came at last but one whole side of the town square was 
on fire and the flames lit the scene as brightly as if the sun were 
still hanging overhead. Roofs burned through and fell into the 
ruins and sent thick showers of sparks into the clouds of smoke. 
Long tongues of flame licked around the cupola of a burning 
church. The roar of distant gunfire made the darkness tremble 
beyond the scarlet canopy that hung over the town and Zakhar 
cocked his head to listen to the cannonade. 

“Hmm. The Hetmans aren’t joking,” he muttered. “That Pan 
Pototzki’s a hard man. That’s a real soldier. Those scurvy dogs 
down there are having themselves a good time right now. But if 
Hmyel gets beat there’ll be somebody else having fun with 
them.” 

And then a new sound flooded through the broken win- 
dows— the panicked drumming of many hooves in a headlong 
gallop on the cobblestones—and a dark mass of horsemen rode 
into the crowd on wild-eyed animals spattered with mud and 
foam. The mob recoiled with loud wails of terror, trying to get 
away from the flaying hooves. 

“Spasaytes! Have mercy!” 

The riders’ faces were black with burned gunpowder. Their 
coats were splashed with blood. Darkening rags were twisted 
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about their heads. Behind them stretched the road to Boguslav 
and the swelling roar of the cannonade. 

“People!” a thick, hoarse voice cried out of the galloping mass 
which trampled everything before it. “Save yourselves! Spas- 
aytes! The Lahy are coming!” 

The crowd shuddered like an ocean struck by a hurricane. 
Wild panic seized those faceless, howling thousands and the 
great mass threw itself into headlong flight. But their own 
wagons, rubble and the spilled contents of the looted buildings 
blocked their way. The crowd fell back, twisted, surged this 
way and that. Burning timbers rained down upon their heads 
and burst among them in sheets of scarlet flame. Flames beat 
them back but they pressed on, regardless, pushing hundreds of 
their kind into the fiery barriers. They ran across their own 
trampled dead or stood stock still in terror as if already waiting 
their turn on the gibbet. They wept and shouted and prayed and 
pleaded for mercy and died under the boots of their fleeing 
brethren. 

Skshetuski watched and listened and suddenly understood the 
meaning of the scene. He felt the blood draining from his face in 
his terrible excitement. His heart beat so swiftly that it seemed 
as if it were about to leap out ot his chest. It was all happening as 
he’d known it would! As he believed in spite of every horror 
that he witnessed since the rebellion started! Oh, he cried out to 
himself, how could he have doubted this outcome for a mo- 
ment? 

“I knew it! There was no other way! Those are the Hetmans 
there! That is the Commonwealth! And now comes the judg- 
ment! Now comes the punishment! Oh, dear God. . .!” 

And he fell back into a chair, laughing and weeping in grati- 
tude and joy. 

But now the square below him filled with a fresh clatter of 
hooves in flight from the battle and a dark mass of Tartars burst 
into the mob. 

“They run like the wind!” Zakhar cried. 

And then another broken regiment crowded through the 
streets, and then a second, and a third. . . Then came waves of 
horsemen in numbers beyond counting who trampled and 
sabered the dense, howling mob while their galloping horses 
collided with each other and crashed to the ground. It was a 


rout, Skshetuski thought with joy. It could be nothing else. 
Such panic could mean only an absolute disaster. 

“The Mirhorodtsy won’t hold out,” Zakhar muttered grimly 
and ran out onto the balcony. 
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It seemed then to the feverish, overjoyed Skshetuski as if all 
the sounds and sights before him Howed into each other and 
turned into one. His eyes filled with smoke and the warped red 
glow hurled into the clouds by the burning city. He heard the 
crash of masonry spilling into the streets and saw the sheets of 
fire engulfing the mob. And locked inside that single unrelent- 
ing roar lay all the panicked shouts and the bellowing of cattle, 
the screams and neighing of the injured horses, the clatter of 
countless hooves on the cobblestones and the clash of iron. 

“Great God,” Skshetuski whispered as another panicked mass 
of horsemen rattled through the square. “Great merciful God. 
What a disaster it must be out there. . .” 

The thunder of the distant cannon swelled to its own uninter- 
rupted roar in the night; and then the voice of another rider who 
seemed mad with terror drifted across the square: “Run for it! 
Save yourselves! Hmyel’s been killed! Kshetchovski’s killed! 
Tuhay-bey is dead!” 

That was the final stroke. Judgment Day came to the burning 
town and the mobs trapped among the flames. Beaten, sabered, 
trampled and robbed of all hope, the terrified crowd hurled 
itself headlong into the fires and began to burn. 

Skshetuski knew that he must soon come to the end of his 
strength. He was exhausted and drained of all feeling. He could 
no longer react to anything around him. He knelt to offer his 
thanks to God, and to seek refuge from horror in prayer, but old 
Zakhar interrupted him, as hesitant and humble as if he was the 
young lieutenant’s servant. 

“Come out on the balcony, young master,” he begged, his 
voice resigned and heavy. “Speak to the boys a little. Promise 
them mercy or they’ll break and run. Those people down there 
_.. the tchernya. . . they’ve gone mad with fear. Nothing will 
stop them from breaking in here if our men run off. Then it'll be 
the end of you and me as well.” 

The young man rose and walked out onto the balcony, look- 


ing down at the routed Cossacks, Tartars, tchernya and tchabany 
running and galloping past in what seemed like thousands. 
They were, he knew, only a fraction of Hmyelnitzki’s army; his 
main forces must be still resisting, to judge by the quickening 
thunder of the cannonade. But there was no way for an experi- 
enced soldier to question the end result. 

The Mirhorod men were milling about under the balcony in 
fearful disorder, wondering if they too should try to save them- 
selves in flight, and Skshetuski promised them their lives and 
the Hetmans’ mercy since they had served him so well with 
their whips. The proud, fiercely independent Cossacks bent 
their backs before him, and humble voices called out in that 
plaintive, sing-song tone that always signified the hopelessness 
of defeat and the numb resignation of serfs before their master. 

“Pomyluyte, pan’eh . . .| Have mercy, your worship!” 

“Nothing will happen to you,” he told them again. 

And, indeed, he was sure that he could save them from 
impalement, which was the death that any rebel could expect in 
that cruel era. He knew the Grand Hetman. He'd carried letters 
to him from Prince Yeremi in the past and Pan Pototzki, the 
proud Lord of Potok, had formed a liking for him. The war, the 
young man thought, was aver. The Zaporohjans were bowing 
to the ground. They bared their heads so swiftly that it seemed 
as if a sudden wind whipped off their caps and carried them 
away and the young lieutenant looked with the pride of a victor 
at their lowered heads and at the emptying square beyond them. 
The storm was stopped and scattered on the nation’s threshold. 
Stefan Tcharnyetzki was right, Skshetuski murmured to him- 
self in gratitude and wonder; the spirit of their Commonwealth 
carried unlimited resources. It was invincible. It could never 
fail. 

He felt pride filling up his body like a resurrecting flame but it 
was not the low, unworthy pride of anticipated vengeance that 
comes from the humiliation of an enemy. It was a joyful pride in 
his land and nation which always managed to rise above disas- 
ters in the same inevitable way that goodness triumphed over 
evil. “She conquered like a Queen,’ he thought of his victorious 
Commonwealth. ‘She'll forgive like a mother.’ 

Meanwhile, the distant cannon fire turned into one constant, 


uninterrupted sound. The burning town lay still, silent, empty 
and deserted. 
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But the day for which Pan Yan had prayed wasn’t yet at hand. 
Fresh hoofbeats clattered in the deserted streets and a single 
rider burst into the empty square with the suddenness of a 
thunderbolt. He was bareheaded. He had lost his coat. His horse 
had no saddle. His face was split open by a saber blow and 
blood trailed in the air behind him like a scarlet scarf. He pulled 
his horse to a skidding halt on the cobblestones and cried out 
between chaotic gasps for breath: 

“Hmyel’s winning! He’s beating the Lahy! Beating the gentry 
and lytzari and hetmany and all. . .!” 

Then he swayed and toppled headfirst to the ground while the 
Mirhorod men ran to lift him up. 

A wave of fire seem to sweep across Skshetuski’s face and 
drained away into an icy pallor. 

eee aati he say?” 

But Zakhar didn’t answer and suddenly Pan Yan was aware of 
a special stillness in the reddened air. The guns were quiet 
beyond the rim of light. Only the crackling sound of flames 
across the square and the occasional crash of a collapsing wall 
broke the spreading silence. 

Then he heard fresh hoofbeats and new riders burst into the 
square shouting “Beaten! The Lahy are beaten!” and moments 
later a long column of Tartars passed slowly on their shaggy 
ponies with disarmed prisoners walking brokenly between 
them. A dull groan lifted from Skshetuski’s chest as he recog- 
nized the uniforms of the Grand Hetman’s husaria. 

“No,” he murmured in a voice as plaintive as a frightened 
child’s. “No. . . this can’t be happening. God, it can’t be true!” 

This had to be some separate, disconnected fragment of the 
battle; perhaps an earlier setback that would be put right again 
in a little while . . .! But out of all the streets that opened on the 
square, riding across the bloody litter of the tchernya’s panic, 
flowed ranks of chanting Tartars and singing Zaporohjans and 
Skshetuski swayed as if about to fall. Their bared chests heaved 
with each rasping breath they took. Their faces were scorched 
and blackened with gunsmoke and lined with mortal weariness 
but the men were luminous with joy. Their heads were tilted 
back as if to savor an ecstatic memory and their eyes were half- 
closed as if in a dream. 

That’s how victorious soldiers come home after battle, Pan 
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Yan knew. He clutched the balustrade as Kshetchovski’s Per- 
eyaslav Cossacks rode into the square with thick bundles of 
flags, guidons and regimental standards clasped in their arms 
and then his shocked mind refused to serve him further. 

‘No,’ he thought. ‘Impossible.’ Not once in the Common- 
wealth’s two hundred years had any enemy captured those 
insignia. 

“It can’t be,” he said hoarsely. “It’s impossible. No. The 
Commonwealth...” 

But Zakhar ran out into the square with all the other Cos- 
sacks and he was alone. He watched, unable to believe his eyes, 
as the Cossacks hurled the banners of the Polish Army one by 
one into the dust. Not even the clatter of the flag-staffs con- 
vinced him that this was anything but a cruel nightmare. 

But then he heard the rumbling of heavy wagon wheels and a 
long line of carts rolled into the square surrounded by 
Hmyelnitzki’s Pashkov bodyguards. Two bowed and bare- 
headed men sat swaying gently in the straw of the leading 
wagon; they sat hunched over, nodding as if bemused or lost in 
some terrible nightmare of their own, while the wagon creaked 
and rattled on the cobblestones. Light from the burning church 
splashed them with its glow and streaked their pale faces with 
bright bars of scarlet. 

Pan Yan looked at them, recognized them, and staggered 
back as if he’d been shot. His arms flayed wildly as if he were 
drowning. His mouth fell open. He gasped for air to breathe. 
His face acquired the stamped rigidity of death and his cry was 
one of mindless horror. 

“The Hetimans . . 71” 

And then he stumbled backwards and fell to the floor. 

Some moments later three horsemen rode into the square at 
the head of their victorious army. They sat their horses proudly 
under the triple standard of the Commonwealth’s principal 
commander while singing regiments and cohorts without 
number passed in a triumphant procession behind them. 

The first was Hmyelnitzki, dressed in a blood-red coat and a 
crimson cloak, riding his milk-white stallion. He held a gold 
bulava at his hip like a royal scepter. Beside him rode Tuhay-bey 


and Kshetchovski. The Commonwealth lay in blood and dust 
under their horses’ hooves. 


Chapter Fifteen 


IT SEEMED TO MANY PEOPLE in those days that the sky had fallen 
on them and their country. First came the news of Yellow 
Waters. Then, even less believable, came word of the catastro- 
phe at Korsun in which the Army of the Crown was shattered 
and its Hetmans taken, and all of the Ukraine was caught up at 
once in a fiery holocaust that defied description or comparison 
with any other slaughter in the bloody history of mankind. 

The shock was so sudden and profound that many couldn’t 
bring themselves to believe the truth. Others simply lost their 
ability to reason. Whole populations wandered about in blind, 
uncomprehending stupor babbling about the Last Judgment 
and the Antichrist. All human bonds of family and of social 
order seemed to crack and wither along with the differences that 
demarcate between animals and men; it was as if Hell unleashed 
its evils so that, thereafter, mankind cast off decency and good- 
ness and sought its constants 1n foulness and ill-will. 

All the constraints of civilization were gone in a moment. 
Savagery, pillage and lawlessness took the place of labor, faith 
and conscience, and nature itself seemed to be reversed. The sun 
no longer lighted up the sky; a pall of smoke and ashes hung 
thickly above the whole country and turned the days into red- 
dish twilight. At night, in place of moonlight and the stars, vast 
crimson conflagrations lit up the darkness between the hori- 
zons. Towns, villages, churches and country manors flamed like 
tinder among burning forests, and human beings lost the power 
of speech and either moaned or howled at each other like wild 
dogs. Life lost all value. Uncounted thousands died or vanished 
without a trace, and only one great figure rose out of this 
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cataclysm and towered above it like a giant who cast his shadow 
over everything. 

This was Hmyelnitzki. 

Two hundred thousand warriors stood ready at his call. All 
Cossacks ran to join him and the grim mobs rose everywhere in 
bloody rebellion. The land was on fire from the Steppes to the 
Pripet River and the storm engulfed all of the eastern territories. 
The war burst out across Ruthenia, Podolia and Volhynia. It 
burned throughout the palatinates of Bratzlav, Kiev and Tcher- 
nihov and all the other former lands of the Lithuanian dukes 
grafted into the Polish Kingdom by the request of its Ruthenian 
princes. The power of the Cossack Hetman spread wider each 
day; never in its history could the Commonwealth command 
such forces as he ruled. Even the Holy Roman Empire couldn't 
match Hmyelnitzki. 

The rebellion exceeded all his expectations and the Cossack 
Hetman himself found it difficult at first to grasp how far he had 
come. He still insisted on covering himself with loyalty to the 
Commonwealth, and in justifying all he did with restoration of 
Cossack rights and the curbing of the magnateria, but that was 
only because he still didn’t understand that he was far beyond 
the need to explain anything, and as he grew in power so his 
sense of right became one with his sense of self. All the good and 
evil of the times—the people’s craving for a life of dignity under 
law, along with the medieval cruelties and injustice—became 
one with his need for vengeance and his sense of grievance so 
that he was ready to curse the sun itself if it didn’t shine when he 
wanted sunshine. All men and events were weighed in the scales 
of his own advantage so that he knew no limits in cruelty to an 
enemy but, at the same time, he showed a strange goodwill and 
a twisted sentimental faith that drove him to acts of boundless 
generosity towards anyone who rendered him any kind of ser- 
vice. 

Only when drunk and blinded by his secret terrors did he 
become maniacal in excess. Then he raged and roared out those 
genocidal orders that he regretted later. And as his successes 
mounted so did the frequency of his drunken rages because each 
triumph increased his sense of unreality. It seemed to him at 
times that he was helpless before his own greatness. His bound- 
less power terrified him quite as much as it terrified everybody 
else. He knew that the rebellion lifted him higher than he 


wished to go and the tidal wave carried him so swiftly on its 
crest that he lost all his former bearings. He may have hoped at 
the beginning that he could force the Commonwealth to nego- 
tlate concessions and to win some redress for his own private 
injuries but events swept him far beyond that point. Now there 
was only a struggle to the death, and who’d emerge victorious? 
Where would the tide of war cast him when it ebbed? And how 
long could he count on his own unbelievable good fortune? 
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He sought his answers from soothsayers and astrologers but 
all that he could see ahead was an impenetrable darkness, and 
then he felt the full weight of his doubts, and the hot touch of 
panic that clouded his reason, and a terrible despair would claw 
at his chest. 

He had the breadth of vision to see farther and clearer than 
most men of his times. He knew that while the Commonwealth 
was racked by her internal conflicts, hardly aware of the might 
that lay at her command, she would be slow to gather her 
resources. But what if she suddenly found a man who could 
awake and harness all those dormant powers? And what if the 
present danger put an end to chaos, stifle the magnates’ private 
jealousies and quarrels, call a halt to the interminable politicking 
of the lesser gentry and end the helplessness of the King? Then 
half a million men drawn only from the gentry could fall on the 
rebels and wipe them off the face of the earth no matter who 
helped them. The King spent a lifetime trying to gather up this 
power in a single hand; he even fed the flame of Cossack 
discontent to achieve that end. And would the Cossacks help to 
mobilize these forces only to be swept away themselves? 

And so each fresh success increased Hmyelnitzki’s fear be- 
cause it brought closer the moment of the Commonwealth’s 
awakening. Each heady triumph was lined with bitterness be- 
cause he saw a future defeat in every new victory. Sometimes it 
seemed to him that he already heard the distant thunder of the 
storm gathering against him. All that this hurricane needed was 
a guiding hand. Even his unbelievable capture of the Hetmans 
had its darker side because it made room for a new man, one 
better fitted to inspire and unite the country, and no one—least 
of all Hmyelnitzki— doubted that Prince Yeremi Vishnovyetzki 
would be chosen as the new Grand Hetman. 


And what would happen then? 

Frightening rumors about this legendary ruler of the Trans- 
dnieper country were already seeping through the camp at 
Korsun where Hmyelnitzki halted to rest and reorganize his 
army. The Prince, it was said, was on the march in his own vast 
lands, crushing the rebellion wherever he appeared. No one 
could resist him. A forest of stakes and gibbets rose wherever he 
passed and impaled rebels were left to pray for death in the ashes 
of the villages that he left behind him. Stark terror flew before 
him to announce his coming. The cry “Yarema’s here!” was 
enough to send the tchernya intq headlong panic. 

Alone in his quarters Hmyelnitzki wrestled with two choices. 
He could either hurl his whole might on Vishnovyetzki, or leave 
a strong part of it to fortify the Ukraine, reduce the castles that 
still resisted him, and lead the rest deep into the Common- 
wealth where he might force renewed negotiations and end the 
war without a need to face the terrifying prince. Despite the 
overwhelming numbers under his command he knew that he 
could lose a battle against Prince Yeremi; the peasant masses 
which formed the bulk of his unruly cohorts had already shown 
how they reacted to Vishnovyetzki’s name. He needed time to 
transform his mobs into disciplined regiments that could stand 
up to the Transdnieper soldiers who were known to be the finest 
in the Commonwealth; and he could count only on the time 
that Vishnovyetzki needed to crush the rebellion in his own 
dominions before invading the Cossacks in the Ukraine. 

But he had one more weapon that never failed him with 
Ruthenian princelings or the Polish gentry: to sow discord, feed 
personal ambitions and create confusion that caused indecision 
and delay. He could try his shrewd skills at diplomacy and his 
unmatched cunning on that Transdnieper magnate as he did so 
successfully with so many others. 


In this regard, he suddenly remembered his prisoner, 
Skshetuski. 
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He had the young man brought to him in the mansion of the 
Korsun governor where he set up his quarters. Only 
Kshetchovski was present at this meeting which, as they both 
knew, could be critical at this stage of the rebellion. Vis- 
hnovyetski had to be delayed. The streets outside were choked 


with panicked crowds as yet another rumor of Prince Yeremi’s 
imminent arrival swept through the Cossack camp. 

But Hmyelnitzki showed his prisoner nothing of what he 
thought. 

“You did me a service once,” he said coldly, then went on 
with the proud indifference of a magnate bestowing a favor. 
“I’m paying you in kind. I bought you from Tuhay-bey and 
promised you your freedom when the time was right. That time 
has now come.” 

Skshetuski said nothing in reply. No sign of joy appeared in 
his face. He stood unmoved before the Zaporohjan Hetman, 
staring straight ahead with unseeing eyes. 

“Go back to your prince,” Hmyelnitzki went on, distant and 
aloof like a sovereign ruler whose slightest whim disposed of 
the lives of thousands. “I’ll give you a safeconduct that'll get 
you past all of my own people and an escort to keep you out of 
the hands of the mob. Well? Are you fit to travel?” 

“He looks like a corpse,” drawled the Pereyaslav colonel. 

“Are you ill?” 

Pan Yan knew that he looked very little like the strong, proud 
and confident young man whom Hmyelnitzki met on the banks 
of the Omelnitchek. His face had yellowed like a sheet of 
parchment on which everything that he experienced in captivity 
was etched in bitterness and pain. His long beard was tangled 
and unkempt. His wounds and illness sapped his strength, and 
the horrors he witnessed in the Cossack camps drained away all 
his natural optimism and humor, so that he seemed like his own 
gaunt shadow or like a sick man on the point of dying. 

What was there left for him to see? Dragged in the wake of 
the Cossack triumph he watched everything that happened 
from the moment that the Zaporohjans rode out of the Sietch. 
He witnessed all the disasters and humiliations that over- 
whelmed his country. He saw the Hetmans in captivity, the 
pyramids of heads hacked off the shoulders of defeated soldiers, 
the gentry hanged on hooks driven between their ribs, the 
mutilated women and the raped and degraded girls. He saw acts 
of desperate courage along with all the cowardice and depravity 
that only terror makes possible among people and he felt it all as 
deeply as if he was responsible for every part of it. 

And wasn’t he? Didn’t he cut Hmyelnitzki off a hangman’s 
rope? And when he added his fear of what might be happening 


to Helen if, by some terrible mischance, she’d been unable to 
escape to Lubnie, he cursed God for keeping him alive. 

He cursed, and then shocked by his blasphemy, pleaded for 
forgiveness. He was so completely ravaged by despair that even 
now the thought of being free lost its real meaning. ‘As for this 
conqueror,’ he thought with bitter hatred, ‘this triumphant Hetman 
who wants to show how magnanimous he can be,’ Pan Yan felt 
nothing beyond a dull loathing. 

Hmyelnitzki watched him carefully and the young soldier 
saw the sharp impatience stirring in the man’s pouched and 
piercing eyes as he kept his own stubborn silence. 

“Well?” The irritation mounted in Hmyelnitzki’s voice. 
“Make use of my generosity while you can! I know I’m letting 
loose an enemy! I know you’ll fight against me!” 

“If God gives me strength,” Skshetuski said coldly. 

He was staring at Hmyelnitzki with the bottomless contempt 
of one who could read the deepest and best-hidden secrets of the 
Cossack’s soul, so that the dark, brooding eyes turned away 
from him and fixed their gaze on the floor between them. 

“No matter. . . “ A long moment passed before Hmyelnitzk1 
spoke again. “I’ve come too far to worry about some petty little 
hater... You'll tell your prince what you’ve seen among us, | 
know that. Go ahead. It doesn’t matter now. But tell him also to 
watch his step along the Dnieper, you hear? Or I might pay him 
a visit that he won’t like at all!” 

Skshetuski said nothing. 

“lve always said this,” Hmyelnitzki went on with a rising 
fury. “My war is not against the Commonwealth but against the 
kinglets! And Vishnovyetzki is the worst of them! He’s my 
sworn enemy and an enemy of all the people in the Eastern 
Lands! A traitor to our faith, a cruel oppressor! I hear he’s 
drowning the rebellion in blood in his country. Let him watch 
out or we'll spill some of his for him!” 

Rage flooded thickly into the crimson face, foam speckled the 
Cossack leader’s lips, and his bulging eyes filled with a rush of 
blood. They swelled and reddened and he began to hammer the 
arms of his chair with both fists. It was the first sign of that 
famous fury that the minstrels had begun to sing about: the 
madness he never remembered afterwards in which he lost all 


control, abandoned all restraints, and often fell unconscious at 
his victims’ feet. 


“I'll have Krivoinos tie him to his horse’s tail!” he began to 
howl. “I’ll use his head for a footstool when I mount my horse! 
Pll have him down on his face before me! I’ll have him hold my 
stirrup like a groom!” 

“Conquer him first,” Skshetuski said calmly. 

Kshetchovski, unemotional as ever, took a quick step for- 
ward. “Gently,” he soothed, cold as ice. “Gently, Hetman. 
Where’s your dignity? Why make yourself sick over one stiff- 
necked little noble? Let him go. Send him on his way. He’s just 
goading you. You’ve promised him his freedom so he knows 
he’s safe or he wouldn’t dare to talk to you this way. Let him go, 
why don’t you? It’s either that or you'll be forced to break your 
word, and how would that look in a Hetman, eh?” 

Hmyelnitzki made a massive effort to suppress his fury. His 
chest worked heavily as if he were drowning. But the rage had 
seized him firmly by the hair and it took time to force it down 
again. 

“Let him go, then,” he muttered thickly when speech was 
possible once more. “Give him a safeconduct and half a troop of 
Tartars so he’ll know that I pay my debts. Measure for measure. 
Evil along with good. Tell the Tartars to take him all the way to 
Lubnie if they have to!” 

Then, fixing his bloodshot eyes on the young soldier, he went 
on more calmly: “And you keep this in mind. We’re even now. 
The account is settled. I’ve come to like you a bit. Yes, I’ve been 
patient with you. You wouldn’t have got away with half the 
liberties you permit yourself if I didn’t like you but that’s all 
over now, understand? It won’t save you the next time I get my 
hands on you.” 
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He waived his arm in dismissal and Kshetchovski took Pan 
Yan out of the audience chamber and into the street where a cart 
and half a troop of Tartars were already waiting. The young 
man and the Cossack colonel knew each other slightly in the 
past and now Kshetchovski offered some advice. 

“Listen, since the Hetman let you go with your neck and head 
still fixed to your shoulders, let me tell you something for old 
times’ sake. Get away from here as far as you can. Go all the way 
to Warsaw, you might be safe there. But wherever you go make 
sure you don’t set foot across the Dnieper again because none of 
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you will leave that country alive. Your times are finished. We’re 
going to drive out all the Vishnovyetzkis and Konyetzpolskis 
and Zaslavskis and the rest of you gentry, big and small, and 
everything you’ve had is going to be ours. Which, I’m thinking, 
must be the way God wants it or He wouldn’t have let us get as 
far as we've got.” 

Skshetuski, deep in his own grim thoughts, hardly bothered 
to listen, but the Cossack colonel went on anyway. 

“When I saw my former lord and benefactor with a Tartar 
rope around his neck, his excellency the Grand Hetman got on 
me right away for being a Judas and an ingrate. “My Lord, how 
am I an ingrate?’ I asked him. ‘Far from it!’ told him. ‘Why . . . 
once I’m the master on your lands I’ll make you my bailiff. Only 
you’ve got to promise to keep your nose out of the bottle and not get 
drunk so often!’ 

“Ey,” he added, nodding. “Tuhay-bey’s going to make a 
fortune out of those golden birds, that’s why he guards them 
like a Sultan’s treasure. We’d make them sing a far different 
song, believe me, if we could get our hands on them! But here's 
your wagon and the Tartars. So where d’you want to go?” 

“To Tchehryn.” 

Kshetchovski shrugged. 

“Well, it’s your choice. Don’t say I didn’t warn you. The 
Tartars will take you right into Vishnovyetzki’s camp if that’s 
what you want. Try to keep your prince from having them 
impaled which is what he’d do if we gave you Cossacks. Not 
that we care one way or the other but our Hetman has his kinder 
moments. He even ordered your own horse given back to you 
so you'll speak well of us when you see Yarema. Tell him to 
come here and bow down to Hmyelnitzki before it’s too late! 
Who knows, maybe we'll feel like showing him some mercy, 
eh? Well, be on your way!” 

Skshetuski climbed into the wagon, the Tartars closed their 
ranks around it and the journey started. 
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They couldn’t cross the city square. The Zaporohjans filled it 
from end to end, packed tightly around their cooking fires. 
Huge mobs of armed peasants wandered among the cauldrons, 
singing, eating, drinking and fighting with each other. They 
howled to the skies. Their songs, composed by the swarm of 


vagabond minstrels and soothsayers who descended on the 
Cossack camp in enormous numbers, were about their victo- 
ries. Korsun and Yellow Waters. The end of the Lah. The start 
of a new Golden Age none of them could imagine. The town 
was scarred in the aftermath of unbridled pillage. All the doors 
and windows were ripped from their casements and the shat- 
tered remnants of countless household objects littered the streets 
in heaps of fouled straw, human waste and refuse, and the thick 
pools of grease that dripped from hundreds of slaughtered sheep 
and cattle spitted in the fires. 

Skshetuski’s Tartar escort pushed its way past the naked 
bodies of murdered women that lay everywhere ainong the 
cauldrons and the cooking fires. They rode around the mounds 
of heads hacked off the Grand Hetman’s dead and wounded 
soldiers. Those grizzly trophies and the other objects of con- 
tinuing mass rape had begun to rot but the mobs didn’t seem to 
mind the stench of putrefaction. Murdered Jews whom the 
Cossacks hated with a passion bordering on madness hung 
from the eaves of every building, swaying on long ropes. The 
drunken mobs amused themselves by catching hold of the 
cadavers’ feet and using them for swings. 

One whole side of the square was black with burned and 
gutted buildings, the parish church among them. Smoke and 
the reek of burned meat filled the air there. Beyond that belt of 
ruins spread the huge enclosure of the Tartar Kosh—a name that 
had a particularly sinister connotation in Polish since it denoted 
a ‘bushel’ or a ‘basket’ as well as ‘encampment.’ Packed into that 
broad, open space were piles of loot and lowing herds of cattle 
and thousands of captives assembled for transport. Whoever 
hadn’t managed to escape in time or hadn’t fallen under peasant 
axes went into those pens. Among the captives lay the trussed- 
up soldiers taken in both the Cossack victories, petty town 
officials, gentry of all kinds, merchants and storekeepers. 
Women and children clung to each other, weeping and crying 
out in Polish and Ruthenian. Old people, unfit for the long 
overland drive into Tartar slavery, were murdered out of hand, 
but every other kind of man and woman was represented there, 
including masses of terrified peasants who looked no different 
at first sight from the wild drunken mobs of armed marauders 
who jeered at them outside the enclosures. 

The Tartars had swept up entire villages on their march, 
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Skshetuski knew because he saw them do it. It wasn’t rare for 
men to seize scythes and axes and run to join the rebels while 
the Tartars burned down their homes and drove their wives and 
children into the slave enclosures. No one complained about it. 
Nobody protested. The mobs renounced all their human ties 
when they joined Hmyelnitzki. If Tartars took their women 
they took other women to use and murder or sell to other 
Tartars, so there was no shortage of strapping Ukrainian lasses 
roped in threes and fours to the same wooden yokes as young 
gentlewomen. Slavery and terror wiped out class distinctions. 
Barely able to cover themselves with shreds of torn clothing, 
exposed to the jeers and abuse of barbaric warriors who pushed 
in howling masses through the throngs of captives, they were 
whipped and pawed and thrown down on the ground and 
clutched by creatures that hardly seemed human, and so they 
lost their minds, memories and will. Some wept and moaned, 
long past the point of screaming. Others, their eyes fixed 
blindly on things that only they could sze, found refuge in 
madness and let themselves drift unresisting into whatever hap- 
pened. 

From time to time the shrill screaming of a butchered victim 
cut through the constant hiss and crack of whips among the 
male captives, the bellowing of terrified cattle, the neighing of 
frightened horses, and the squeals of children. The yassyr was 
still to be sorted out and readied for the long march across the 
Steppe to the Black Sea galleys and then to the Crimea, and so 
the carts, wagons, horses, cattle herds, sheep, camels, and cap- 
tive men and women jostled and collided and trampled each 
other among the mounds of looted vestments, clothing, bed- 
ding, ornaments, tapestries and piles of dented armor. Fresh 
crowds of captives were driven in by Tartar convoys all day long 
and new herds of cattle arrived without a pause. Flat-bottomed 
barges, loaded high with loot, lay beached on the muddy banks 
of the River Ros, while from the main Tartar camp came crowds 
of warriors dressed in a nightmarish jumble of priests’ vest- 
ments, ornate merchants’ cloaks, embroidered Ukrainian jack- 
ets and in women’s dresses to gape at these treasures and 
calculate their shares. : 

Some of these visitors, drunk out of their minds on Tartar 
kumys and Cossack gojhalka, started to fight and haggle over 
their future spoils while the horseherders sprawled about, blow- 


ing shrill music on reed pipes and whistles, and throwing dice 
made out of human knuckles. Hundreds of homeless dogs ran 
among them, fighting over whatever could be torn apart and 
devoured, and adding their savage snarls to this hellish noise. 
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Once past this pit of misery and terror Skshetuski hoped to 
breathe a freer air. But there were other horrors waiting along 
the nighway. The main Tartar camp spread on the horizon like a 
grey sea of tents and horsehide yurts where thousands of men 
and animals were in constant motion. But closer to hand, in the 
fields that ran along the highway to Tchehryn, young warriors 
practiced their marksmanship on captives who were either too 
old or weak to survive the ‘Trail of Tears’ to the Crimean 
markets. Several dozen bodies, holed like old sieves, were flung 
on the highway where some still twitched in their last con- 
vulsions, while those who still served for targets hung by their 
arms from the wayside trees. 

“Ukh! Ukh! A good man!” The Tartar bowmen encouraged 
each other. “The bow’s in good hands!” 

Each well-placed arrow was greeted with hoots of laughter 
and shouts of approval. 

Beyond this target range lay a broad plain on which beef, 
sheep and horses were being slaughtered as food for the army. 
The steaming ground had turned into scarlet mud. The butch- 
ers, bloodstained from head to foot, worked with their gutting 
knives among piles of offal while the hot mid-day sun burned 
down on them without relief. The reek of blood was over- 
powering. It took an hour for Skshetuski and his Tartar escort 
to make their way past these encampments and into open fields, 
but the massed sound of bellowing cattle, neighing horses and 
the hoarse murmur of thousands of voices floated behind them 
in the stifling air for many hours more. They rode past burned 
cottages, skeletal chimneys rising out of rubble, crushed fields 
of wheat and cherry orchards cut down for firewood, so that it 
seemed as if every tell-tale sign of a Tartar march was spread out 
for inspection. The bodies of dead animals and men, ballooning 
in the heat, lay scattered all along the highway mile after mile 
and the fields were dark with flocks of crows and ravens which 
lifted heavily into the sky as they plodded past. Hmyelnitzki’s 
triumph was on full display and it was hard to understand why 


and against what enemy he had spilled these horrors since 1t was 
his own country that now lay in torment. 


But the catalog of horrors seemed to have no end. In Mleyov 
they met new Tartar convoys driving a mass of captives. The 
town of Horodyshtze was burned to the ground; only the stone 
church steeple remained upright in the scorched, black rubble, 
along with one old oak in the market square. Terrible fruit hung 
from this tree: dozens of Jewish children, murdered three days 
earlier, swung softly from each branch. Other than that, the 
township was abandoned. Hundreds of local gentry had looked 
for refuge here from the pillaged towns of Konoplanka, Star- 
osyel, Viezhovka, Balakley and Vodatchev but the inhabitants 
met them with axes and pitchforks and slaughtered them all, 
and now their bloating bodies were littering the rubble. The 
men who used to live there were gone to join Hmyelnitzki, their 
women fled into the woods in fear of retribution from Prince 
Yeremi’s army. 

From Horodyshtze, Pan Yan took the road for Smila, 
Zabotyn and Novosyeltze, stopping only long enough to rest 
his men and horses, and at noon on the second day of his 
dreadful journey he entered Tchehryn, which was the first 
Ukrainian town to throw its gates open to Hmyelnitzki and so 
escaped destruction. Only a few houses, Tchaplinski’s among 
them, had been burned and looted, but terror lay as thick as 
smoke among the townspeople. Their eyes flicked constantly 
towards the Dnieper, and to the Vishnovyetzki lands beyond it, 
sure that Prince Yeremi would fall upon them any day and 
wreak a vengeance that would defy description. 

He wanted news of Helen. Of the Prince. And of what was 
happening in the Prince’s country. But not even the uneasy 
commander of the Cossack garrison could tell him anything. 
With all the longboats pulled over to the Tchehryn side no 
fugitives came from across the Dnieper so that no one knew 
what was happening there. Desperate to find out what became 
of Helen, Pan Yan ordered his Tartars to ford the broad river, 
abandoned his wagon for his horse, and drove his escort at 
breakneck speed for Rozloghi. Hope that she might be safe in 
Lubnie restored some of his strength. 
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They rode as if pursued in clouds of yellow dust through an 
unpeopled land, past settlements, villages and plantations ‘in 
which nothing moved, and it was only when they neared the 
overgrown banks of the Kahamlik that the Tartars spotted some 
human shape hiding among the reeds. They leaped at once off 
their horses, dived into the brushwood and dragged out two 
trembling, naked men. One was so old and bowed that he 
seemed like an apparition out of ancient legends; the other was a 
youth barely in his teens. They trembled in such terror that the 
Tartars found it difficult to hold them. 

“Where are you from?” Skshetuski demanded, then tried to 
calm their fear. “Come on now, speak up. Nothing will happen 
to you.” 

But terror had robbed them of their voices, if not of their 
wits. 

“Are you from Rozloghi?” 

“Us? Us?” the old man whined at last. “We’re from no place, 
master. We beg on the roads. Me, I play the lyre. I’m blind. 
Him, he’s dumb. He leads me. . .” 

“But what’s the last place you’ve come from? What village?” 

The old man cocked his eyeless face into the wind, as if to 
sniff for danger, and it took him a long time to find a safe 
answer. 

“Us, master? Ah... we’ve been all over. All over. . . ‘Till 
some devil caught us right here in the reeds! He stripped us, 
poor innocents that we are! He took our coats, our boots! He 
even took my lyre...” 

Driven out of patience, Skshetuski ordered him to speak or 
die but the old man took refuge in ignorance and a litany of his 
own complaints. 

“We don’ know nothin’, master! I’m just an old naked beggar 
lookin’ for some good folks to cover us, an’ feed us. Ay, we're 
colds .. Werehungry.. .” 

“Speak up or I'll hang you!” 

But the old man wailed that he knew nothing about any- 
thing, and went on complaining about the ‘Devil’ who jumped 
on him right here from the reeds, and then broke out into a 
stream of sing-song proverbs and Ruthenian sayings. It was 
clear that the cunning old man decided to play either a madman 
or a babbling fool. 


Skshetuski tried once more. “Were you in Rozloghi?” 

“I don’ know nothing, master. . .” 

“Hang him!” Skshetuski shouted at the Tartars. 

“We was! We was! We was there!” the old man howled at 
once, shrewd enough to know when matters had gone beyond a 


joke. 

“And what did you see there?” 

“Me? Me? What does a blind man see? We was there. . . oh, 
maybe four, maybe five days back . . . Then we was in Bro- 


varki, at the fair. It was there we heard about the knights in that 
other place...” 

“What knights, fool?” 

“I don’ know, master! Knights, that’s all, on horses.” 

“Poles? Cossacks? Who?” 

“I don’ know! Lytzari, like people was saying, that went to 
Rozloghi. Some said it was Lahy, and others said Cos- 
Sacer” 

“Ride!” Skshetuski shouted to his Tartars and kicked his horse 
so savagely in both flanks that the animal groaned and leaped 
into an instant gallop. The Tartars let their reins hang loose and 
galloped after him. 

They rode like the wind. The sun was already started on its 
downward journey. The shadows were deepening. It was the 
same kind of evening as when the young lieutenant rode along 
that dark forest road beside the borrowed coach of the Valachian 
envoy, with Helen and the old knahina a hand’s reach away. The 
Kahamlik seemed unchanged; it burned with the same gold and 
purple fires and the day sunk into the same silence as it flowed 
out of the afternoon into the chill of the night. The only 
difference was that on the earlier journey Skshetuski was full of 
confidence and happiness and hope. Now he was hurtling 
through the darkening shadows like a condemned soul, swept 
on by currents of fear and premonition. 

Despair cried within him: ‘That was Bohun! He’s got her! You'll 
never see her again!’ 

And hope replied: ‘She’s saved! Those were the Prince’s men\’ 

The riders drove their horses until the animals began to 
stagger with exhaustion. All daylight vanished. A pale moon 
rolled out from behind the black canopy of the trees and began 
its slow blind climb into a starless sky. The horses coughed and 
groaned. They were streaked with sweat. Their breaths heaved 


and rattled. The moon, Skshetuski thought, became even 
whiter as it rose; it seemed as desperately pale as the visions that 
leaped up in his imagination. 

He rode as if demented among the trees, through the familiar 
ravine strewn with fallen timbers, and along the dried-out 
stream that twisted among the boulders. Soon now, he thought, 
they’d be in Rozloghi. Soon, all uncertainties and fears will be 
laieltorrest.. . .! 

The wind was whistling in the young man’s ears, his cap flew 
off and the hair rose up wildly on his head, and then the horse 
began to moan heavily under him as if about to fall. A moment 
more, he thought. One more leap forward and the ravine will 
end, the road will spill into the clearing before the moat and the 
fortified escarpment, the palisade and the Kurtzevitch 
Manor. ..! 

Now, he thought, as he urged his foundering horse out from 
behind the last of the trees and into the clearing and then a 
terrible cry escaped from Skshetuski. The manor, stables, out- 
buildings, barns, barracks and stockade—even the cherry or- 
chard!— had all disappeared. White moonlight lay as cold as 
death on the burned, black rubble, charred timbers, and the 
ashen aftermath of fire. 

All was gone, destroyed. There was no sound in the still night 
air. 

Skshetuski’s horse collapsed before the moat and he stared at 
this scene of desolation as if unable to understand what had 
happened there. His arms rose and spread of their own volition 
but he couldn’t speak. Slowly, as if the muscles of his neck were 
suddenly shrunk and withered, his head began to sway and roll 
from side to side. The Tartars were pulling up their panting 
horses all around him. He moved as in a dream, found the 
charred remnants of the bridge and crossed the ditch along a 
blackened beam. He looked around like a traveler who finds 
himself in a place he never saw before, searching for something 
that might seem familiar, and trying to orient himself under 
strange stars and among even stranger objects whose use he 
didn’t know. He couldn’t tell where he was nor when he had got 
there. He felt neither hot nor cold, all awareness left him. He 
found a stone to sit on in the yard, his arms lay still across his 
knees and his head hung down on his chest so that the wonder- 
ing Tartars started thinking that he was asleep. But the dreams 


or thoughts or images that passed before his eyes were fleeting 
and unclear. He saw Helen as she was when he’d seen her last, 
pale as the moon and lifting her arms to him in the cherry 
orchard where a cuckoo counted out their years together. Only 
her face seemed hidden in a veil of mist so that her features were 
obscured. 

And suddenly he couldn’t quite remember why he came to 
this unfamiliar place. Had he been there before? Ah yes. Yes. He 
thought he could remember. He’d come to take her from this 
dark environment but something went wrong and he couldn't 
do it. Yes. That’s how it was. He wanted to take her away but he 
couldn’t do it. So he had gone away. Yes. He’d gone some- 
where. Where? He couldn’t remember. And then the old town 
square of Tchehryn was passing before him. He saw 
Zachvilihovski. He recoiled from the vulgar, crudely cynical 
and impertinent mask of Zagloba’s face with its sharp, knowing 
eye. That one good eye bored into him with particular in- 
sistence. It stared at him, as if transmitting signals through the 
mist, then vanished, and the cold gloomy eye of Pan Grodjitzki 
took its place. Then he saw Kudak, heard the cataracts, lived 
again through the bloody moment on Hortytza Island, the 
mission to the Sietch, and tasted the dark despair of his journey 
in the Cossack wagon. All the events of his captivity up to that 
time and place crowded in upon him but everything beyond that 
final lucid memory vanished in a vast, impenetrable darkness. 

Where was he, anyway? What was happening to him? He had 
a vague notion that he was on his way to Rozloghi and Helen 
who was waiting for him as he’d asked her to, and that he 
stopped somewhere on his journey to rest in the rubble. He 
wanted to get up and go on, anxious to see Helen because it was 
terribly important to make sure she was safe, but he couldn’t do 
1t- 

I’m tired, he thought. Ah. . . So terribly tired. He felt as if 
huge iron chains held him fastened to the ground like one of 
those mythological transgressors who had done something to 
offend the Gods, and he bowed down, no longer fully con- 
scious, under their awesome weight. 

The night went on deepening and darkening but Skshetuski 
didn’t notice anything around him. He was as still and rigid as 
the blackened boulder on which he was sitting. The Tartars set 
up a bivouac. They started a small fire, roasted their rations of 


dried horsemeat, ate and went to sleep, but a Strange new sound 
woke them in less than an hour and they rose to listen. Still 
muffied by the distance but growing ever louder, came the 
many jingling and clattering sounds that a large body of cavalry 
makes on a rapid march. 

The Tartars leaped to their feet to throw new brushwood on 
their cooking fire and to hang a white sheet on a pole where it 
could be seen. The sharp click of hoofbeats, the snorting of 
horses and the rattle of sabers against stirrup irons neared them 
rapidly and soon the forest track darkened under a mass of 
mounted men who formed a tight ring around the escarpment. 
There were sharp murmurs of interrogation. The Tartars 
pointed to the hunched figure seated on the stone in the moonlit 
yard and, at once, a troop broke away from the larger body and 
rode up the slope. Their leader moved with caution, peering 
into the gloom, then suddenly straightened up, flung his arms 
wide open and shouted: “It’s Skshetuski! As God lives, it’s 
Skshetuski!” 

The silent man gave no sign of life. 

“Lieutenant! Don’t you know me? I’m Byhovietz! Hey, 
what’s the matter with you? Wake up, for God’s sake! Hey 
everybody, come on up here! It’s Skshetuski!” 

But Skshetuski neither moved nor spoke. 
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Meanwhile the road, the woods and the fields beyond them 
filled with other horsernen. This was the Prince’s army on the 
march. Byhovietz led the vanguard and now the rest came up. 
The news that Skshetuski had been found spread with the speed 
of lightning among the regiments and his friends ran from all 
sides to greet him. Little Pan Michal Volodyovski, the two 
Sleshinski brothers, Pan Dzik, Orpishevski, Migurski, 
Yakubovitch, Lens and the gaunt Longinus Podbipyenta raced a 
crowd of others into the scorched ruins. But Pan Yan was deaf 
to all their voices. He didn’t feel their arms about his shoulders. 
They spoke to him, pulled at his hands and arms and tried to 
raise him to his feet and to hold him up. He stared at them with 
wide, indifferent eyes as if he’d never seen any of them before 
and didn’t care about them one way or another, and this seemed 
all the more terrible to them because they were his best and 
closest friends. Then those among them who knew about his 


love for Helen, and by that time there were few who hadn't 
heard about it, looked around, recognized the place and saw the 
rubble, the scorched ruins and the soft grey ashes drifting 
among the trees, and understood what must have happened to 
him. 

“He’s lost his mind,” one whispered. “His grief’s made him 
Sick: 

“His pain’s unhinged him,” suggested another. 

“Despair’s turned him mad.” 

“Quick! Take him to the Prince. Maybe he'll get his wits 
together once he sees His Highness.” 

Pan Podbipyenta wrung and twisted his huge fists. The 
others stood in a stricken circle around the young lieutenant, 
whispering to each other and wondering what to do. Some of 
them wept like schoolboys, unashamed to show the depth of 
their pity and affection for him, smearing their tears across 
fiercely mustached faces. Others heaved hopeless sighs. Then 
Father Muhovyetzki, the Prince’s confessor, stepped out of the 
circle and laid his hand on Skshetuski’s head. 

No one said anything. All the young officers went down on 
their knees as if expecting to see a miracle but there was nothing 
miraculous in what happened then. The priest kept his hand 
firmly on Skshetuski’s head, lifted his eyes to the dark sky and 
began to pray. 

“Pater noster, qu’es in coelis!’ Our Father ... which art in 
Heaven. . . ‘sanctificetur nomen Tuum, fiat voluntas Tua...” 

He paused there and, after a moment, repeated in a harder, 
louder voice as if to stress the single fundamental tenet of their 
faith: “’Fiat voluntas Tua. . .! Thy Will be done. . .!” 

And then Skshetuski stirred. A tremor passed across his- 
whole body and he said in a voice of utter resignation: “On 
eatth . . sasmtisinHeaveng . .” 

And then he fell to his knees, and bowed down to the ground 
with as much grief and pain as if some frozen barrier had broken 
within him, and slow hot tears started trickling down his face. 


PART III 


Chapter Sixteen 


ZJENDJAN CAME BACK to Tchehryn long before any of these 
events took place. ‘The country was still at peace when he set out 
from Kudak, Hmyelnitzki was far from the borders of the 
Ukraine, and although the storm clouds were gathering every- 
where along the great river there still were people in the bigger 
towns who thought that it might all blow over as it had before. 

He left Kudak the day before Skshetuski set out for the Sietch, 
sailing up the Dnieper on a galley that Pan Grodjitzki sent north 
for munitions, but he found few reasons to be cheerful or 
pleased with himself even though he was a naturally curious, 
confident and lighthearted lad. He worried about his master. He 
reproached himself for having left him at a time that was clearly 
dangerous. The Steppes were still untroubled as he traveled up 
the great grey river but he knew he’d have to be a dimwit to 
miss the signs and portents. He thought it likely that he’d never 
see his master again, and took turns sniffling and grumbling at 
himself, but that didn’t make him feel better about abandoning 
Skshetuski. True, he reasoned, he’d been sent away. He hadn't 
taken to his heels, or turned his back on the lieutenant by his 
own choice, but that was small comfort. At least, he thought, 
I’ll do what my master wants. I’ll get his letters delivered to the 
Lady and the old Knahina. Then I'll turn right around and go 
looking for him. 

“That’s it,” he muttered to himself, his clear young forehead 
furrowing with decision. “That’s just what I'll do.” 

But how he was going to set about it wasn’t entirely clear. 

The voyage up the swollen Dnieper was slow and exhausting 
at that time of year. Day after day the galley strained against the 
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flood, and the oarsmen struggled without rest to make headway 
in the rushing waters, but eventually the white towers of 
Tchehryn showed on the horizon and soon afterwards the ship 
reached calmer waters. But they no sooner tied-up at the dock, 
and Zjendjan barely got the feel of firm ground under his boots 
again, when Cossack guards surrounded him with questions. 

“Who are you? Where’re you coming from? What's your 
business here?” 

“Letters from Pan Grodjitzki for the Hetmans,” he replied at 
once, thinking that this was only half a lie since Pan Grodjitzki's 
sailors were sure to have brought one. 

“From Kudak, eh?” The Cossack sergeant seemed unsure 
what to do with the grinning boy whose confident air suggested 
that he belonged to somebody important. “Sure you're not 
from the Sietch?” 

“From Kudak.” The lad was impatient to be on his way. 
“What would I be doing coming from the Sietch?” 

“The Devil knows these days.” The Cossack sergeant 
shrugged. “Hmm. Well, you’d better go on up and see the 
colonel, then. He’ll know what to do with you.” 

“What colonel’s that?” Zjendjan asked cheerfully, bold as 
brass, and shrugged in his own turn. “And what do I want him 
for?” 

“Old Colonel Loboda, our commander here. The Grand 
Hetman wants him to question anybody that looks like he’s 
coming from the Sietch.” 

“Alright.” Zjendjan grimaced but thought nothing of it. 
These Cossacks were regulars, part of the Hetman’s army. He 
didn’t think he had anything to fear now that he was back on 
this familiar ground. Tchehryn looked just as it did when he 
saw it last and such gloomy thoughts as those that troubled his 
master didn’t belong among ordinary people in a peaceful 
town. “Take us to him, then.” . 

The soldiers took him to a house near Dopul’s tavern, the 
same noisy drinking place of the local gentry where he’d gone 
to fetch the fat, one-eyed knight on his master’s orders, and he 
settled down in an anteroom to wait for the officer who was to 
question him. He waited a long time, fidgeting and yawning. 
He wasn’t worried but he wanted to start for Rozloghi while it 
was still daylight; the idea of riding through those dark woods 
and that ghostly, boulder-strewn ravine at night and alone didn’t 


appeal to him. He started fretting and grumbling about the 
delay when the doors of the inner chamber were flung open and 
the officer appeared. Zjendjan took one quick look at him, 
recognized Bohun, and felt as if his knees had suddenly turned 
to water. 

“Colonel Loboda’s away on business,” the Cossack said. “I’m 
in charge here today. So what’s this all about?” 

Zjendjan’s mouth fell open. He blinked rapidly but the un- 
welcome apparition didn’t disappear. He tried to make himself 
as inconspicuous as possible while the boatswain of Pan Grod- 
jitzki’s galley handed Bohun a package of letters and explained 
that they were for the Hetman. 

“From Kudak?” Bohun peered at the sealed package with 
curiosity. “And what does Pan Grodjitzki want from the Grand 
Hetmane” 

“That I wouldn’t know, colonel,” the old sailor said. 

“Hmm. Well...” The Cossack ataman turned the oilskin 
package in his hands, staring at the writing, and it was suddenly 
clear to Zjendjan that he couldn’t read. “Well, it all seems in 
Ger...” : 

“Yes sir.” The sailor bobbed his head and reached for the 
letters and Zjendjan released a long, cautious breath. “So can we 
go now, colonel?” 

Bohun nodded and reached into his sash for the customary 
gold-piece with which Commonwealth garrison commanders 
rewarded a Grand Hetman’s messenger when the street door 
rattled open and Pan Zagloba burst into the room. 

“Hey, Bohun, listen!” the fat knight boomed and waved an 
earthenware demijohn over his bald head. “That traitor Dopul 
hid his best mead from us! Told me we’d drunk it all! Well, I had 
him take me down to his cellar for a look, and what do you 
think I saw? Hay and straw piled in a corner. ‘And what’s that 
over there?’ | asked him. ‘Straw and hay, he says. ‘Straw, is it?’ I 
said. I took a closer look and what did I find? The neck of a 
pretty jug sticking out of all that cattle fodder like a Tartar 
lurking in the grass! ‘Oh you dog,’ | said, ‘so that’s your game, is it? 
You'd lie to the gentry?’ Well, I told him, there’s a game that both 
of us could play. ‘You eat the hay because you’re as stupid as an ox, 
and I’ll drink the mead because I’m a man!’ And that, to make it 
short, is just what happened. Ha! Anyway, I brought a jug along 
for a little sampling!” 


And Pan Zagloba cocked one fist at the hip like a village 
dancer, raised the demijohn over his head with the other hand, 
and began to hop about and sing in a loud, hoarse voice. 

“Hey Yasia, Hey Kasia, bring me a glass 
. And give me a kiss without any fuss. . .!” 

Then he caught sight of Zjendjan in the back of the room and 
lowered the jug carefully to the table. “Ah, and who’s this? Ha, 
as God’s my witness! Aren’t you Pan Skshetuski’s lad?” 

“Whose?” Bohun said quickly. 

“Skshetuski,” the fat old knight explained cheerfully. “A lieu- 
tenant of Prince Yeremi’s. He’s gone down to Kudak on some 
kind of mission. But before he left he treated me to a mead like I 
never tasted before or since! But what’s happening with your 
master, lad? He’s well, I hope? Hmm?” 

Zjendjan wished the babbling old knight would drop dead or 
go to the Devil but, either way, it was now too late to hide his 
connection with Skshetuski. “The master’s well,” he muttered 
with an eye on Bohun. “And he... ah... told me to give you 
his regards, sir.” 

“Did he! Did he, now!” Pleased to be remembered, Pan 
Zagloba stroked his shaggy beard. “Well, that’s good of him. 
That’s a fine man, your master, lad. A fine cavalier. But what 
are you doing here in Tchehryn if he’s still in Kudak?” 

Zjendjan’s face turned scarlet and he did his best to avoid 
Bohun’s piercing stare. “The master . . .. well, you know how 
masters are, sir,” he mumbled. “He had some private business 
to take care of in Lubnie. So since there wasn’t much for me to 
do in Kudak that’s where I am going.” 

“I know your master too,” Bohun said quietly. “I met him in 
Rozloghi.” 

“Where, sir?” Zjendjan twisted his head to the side and 
cocked an ear as if he had trouble with his hearing. 

“In Rozloghi.” 

“The Kurtzevitch property,” Pan Zagloba added helpfully. 

“Whose?” 

“I see you've gone deaf all of a sudden,” Bohun said in a cold, 
dry voice. 

Abaomene, Nor Zjendjan blinked, yawned and stifled a 
quick, nervous shudder. “Not exactly, sir. Only I’m awful 
sleepy . 


“Ts that $0?” Bohun’s tone was amiable enough but Zjendjan 


felt as if there were hot irons glowing in the Cossack’s eyes. “So 
you say your master’s sending you to Lubnie?” 

“Yes sir. That’s what he’s done, sir.” 

“Ah!” Pan Zagloba broke in to relieve the tension. “He prob- 
ably has some little squirrel hidden away at court there, eh? And 
he’s sending the boy to keep an eye on her. Let me tell you, 
friends ... and I speak from experience, even though the 
foolishness of my hot-blooded youth may seem unlikely to 
someone who’s known me only in my dignified maturity . . . 
there’s nothing like a woman to make a man as fretful as a dog 
with fleas.” 

“Who knows sir!” Zjendjan broke out in a sweat, cursing the 
day he ever met Zagloba. “Maybe he has someone there, and 
maybe he doesn’t!” Then he bowed hastily and turned towards 
the door. “Well, it’s time for me to be going. God bless you 
both, kind sirs.” 

“And you too,” Bohun murmured softly. “But wait a minute. 
What’s the sudden hurry? And why didn’t you tell me that 
you're Pan Skshetuski’s servant?” 

“Why? Why sir?” Zyendjan peered about desperately and 
edged towards the door. “Well. . . you didn’t ask me, did you? 
No, yeu didn’t. So I thought why should I waste time babbling 
about things nobody wants to hear? Wouldn’t make much 
sense, would it? So that’s why I didn’t say anything about it. 
Well, I'll be going now sir, if it’s the same to you.” 

“Wait, I said!” Bohun snapped. “And did your master give 
you any letters?” 

“Eh? What was that? Letters? Well, maybe he did.” Beads of 
sweat stood out on the boy’s round face. “And maybe he didn’t 
. . . It’s for a master to write letters if he feels like writing and 
for a servant to deliver them. But only to those to whom they’re 
addressed. So if it’s all right with you gentlemen I'll just be on 
my way.” 

But Bohun’s thick dark brows narrowed suddenly; he clapped 
his hands with a crack as loud as a pistol shot and half a dozen 
Cossacks rushed into the room. 

“Search him!” he shouted and pointed at the boy. 

“Help! Murder! Let me go!” the boy yelled and struggled in 
the grip of the Cossacks. “What is this? Let me go, I tell you! 
I’m from the gentry too! I know my rights! You'll hear from a 
tribunal about this, gentlemen!” 


“Hey, Bohun, leave him be,” Pan Zagloba urged, not at all 
pleased at the turn that events were taking. “The boy’s right, 
you know. This could get quite serious.” 

But in the meantime one of Bohun’s Cossacks found two 
letters inside Zjendjan’s coat and handed them to his ataman. 
The grim young colonel dismissed his men at once; it was 
obvious, even to someone as frightened as the boy, that he 
didn’t want them to know that he couldn’t read. 

“Who’s he writing to?” Bohun asked Zagloba. 

The fat knight weighed the letter in his hand for a thoughtful 
moment then closed his blind eye as if taking aim. He read out 
the name of the old Knahina. 

“So, little bird,” Bohun hissed at Zjendjan with an icy smile. 
“You never heard of Rozloghi, eh? And you’re going to Lub- 
nie?” 

“I’ve heard what I’ve heard,” Zjendjan muttered, stubborn to 
the end. “And I am going where I was told to go.” 

“Should I open this thing or what?” Zagloba stared at Bohun. 
“Breaking a noble’s seal is no joke.” 

“The Grand Hetman ordered me to look at all papers,” 
Bohun said. “Open it up and read it.” 

Zagloba broke the seal, unfolded the sheet and began to read: 
“Dear Lady...’ hmm. . . ‘Know that I’ve come safely to Kudak 
from where, with God’s help, I’ll be leaving for the Sietch today.’ 
Bohun, this is a private letter. It’s none of your business.” 

“Read it,” the Cossack hissed. 

“Very well. ‘But before leaving I must share some of my worries 
with you since they affect you all. I’m anxious about Bohun and what 
might happen to you in Rozloghi from him and his cut-throats . . .’ 
hmm, I’d say he has a right to worry. . . ‘And since it looks as ifa 
great war might come upon us any day, and the mobs might rise up in 
rebellion, I beg you to waste no time but to leave at once, today if you 
can, even if the Steppe is not yet dry enough for comfortable travel, and 
place yourself and Helen under the protection of the Prince at Lub- 
nie...’ Bohun,”—the fat knight looked suddenly uneasy—” 
you're sure you want me to go on with this?” 

“Read it, damn you!” 

“Very well. ‘I know that I won’t come back in time to see you safely 
on your way .. .. hmm, yes, that seems likely . . . ‘so beg you to 
take no more chances with Bohun who won't be fooled for ever, but take 
the girl whom you’ve promised to me out of his reach at once. The 


Prince is sure to garrison Rozloghi so that your property will also be 
protected . . .. and so on, and so on. Then he signs it. Phew!” 

Here Pan Zagloba mopped his glistening forehead, fanned 
himself with the incriminating letter, and cocked his one good 
eye at Bohun who seemed stunned with shock. 

“Well, Master Bohun.” The fat knight grinned. “It looks like 
the lieutenant wants to fit you out with a pair of antlers and 
make a cuckold out of you even before a wedding. So you were 
both after the same girl, eh? Why didn’t you tell me? But take 
comfort, these things happen every day. It even happened to me 
in my time, though you might find that hard to believe these 
days seeing as I’m the soul of propriety and decorum. Hey, let 
metelityeu. . .” 

But the tale died unfinished on Zagloba’s lips as he took a 
better look at Bohun. The Cossack sat behind the table as still as 
a statue. All the blood drained out of his face which was 
contorted beyond recognition. His eyes were shut as tight as if 
he’d suffered a blow beyond enduring, and deep angry lines 
changed his livid features into a mask of hatred. 

“Hey, what’s wrong with you?” Zagloba said uneasily. “Are 
you sick or what?” 

But the Cossack waved him impatiently into silence. “Read 
the other letter.” 

“That’s...ah... to the Princess,” Zagloba began. 

“Read it,” the Cossack grated out in a thick, hoarse voice. 

“Well, all right.” Pan Zagloba shrugged. He cleared his throat 
and shot another quick glance at the Cossack. “Here it is, then. ° 
My dearest, beloved Helen, my love and my Queen...’ Bohun, 
believe me, you don’t want to hear this.” 

“Read it, damn you, read it!” 

“Alright, then. ‘Since I’m still not done with the Prince’s business, 
I’m writing to your Aunt, urging her to take you to Lubnie at once, so 
that no harm may come to you from Bohun, and so that our love and 
future happiness won’t be placed at risk . . .” 

“Enough!” Bohun shouted and leaped to his feet. 

Madness seemed to seize him. A short-handled iron mace 
flashed in his clenched fist, struck Zjendjan in the chest, and the 
boy moaned, clutched his heart and crashed to the floor. The fat 
knight bellowed in sudden terror of his own, snatched up the 
demijohn and jumped for shelter behind the clay stove in the 
corner of the room. 


“In the name of the Father, the Son and the Spirit!” he howled 
from his refuge. “What’s the matter with you? Calm yourself! 
Go pour some cold water on your head! Have you gone mad? 
Calm down! Do you hear me? Ah. . . what the devil. . .!” 

“Blood!” Bohun roared. 

“Have you lost your mind? Get hold of yourself, man! You 
want to smell blood, do you? You’ve got it right here, you mad 
dog! Look at that poor boy, he’s done for, what more do you 
want? Has the Devil got into you, or what? Calm down, will 
you! And if you can’t do that then go hang yourself, and the 
quicker the better!” 
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Cursing and yelling, Pan Zagloba edged around the table to 
where the boy lay fallen on the floor and started checking him 
for cracked ribs and mopping the blood that burst from his 
mouth. Bohun, meanwhile, was howling like a wolf, his fists in 
his hair, and then he leaped towards the door, kicked it open and 
ran into the hall outside. 

“Ah go, go,” the fat knight muttered, kneeling beside the boy. 
“Go smash your head against a stable wall, since that’s just 
about all it’s good for. Or better yet, go to the Devil and be done 
with it. Ha! Talk about mad dogs! I’ve seen a lot in my time but 
never anything like this, that’s certain. Ah... hmm... that 
poor lad is still alive, still breathing, thank God. This mead 
ought to help him. Ifa fine liquor like this doesn’t get him back 
on his feet then he lied about being a member of the gentry.” 

Muttering and talking to himself, Pan Zagloba pillowed 
Zjendjan’s head on his knees and began to pour the mead slowly 
into the boy’s mouth. 

“Now we’ll see what kind of blood you’ve got, laddie,” he 
went on. “A Jew’s blood mixed with a noble liquor turns bitter 
and boils, everybody knows that. Peasant blood, being thick 
and sour, sinks to the bottom and that’s the end of it. But noble 
blood comes into its own and turns into a fine elixir that clears 
the wits and pumps courage into the body. Our good Lord Jesus 
knew what he was doing when he gave different kinds of drink 
to different kinds of people so that each might be consoled 
according to his nature.” 

Zjendjan groaned and stirred and the fat knight smiled and 
nodded with satisfaction. “Ah, you want some more, do you? 


Good. Good. But wait a moment, will you? A physician has to 
cure himself as well as his patients.” He raised the demijohn to 
his mouth, tilted his head back, and took a long and satisfying 
swig. 

a mim... . yes. That’s better: A noble liquor,, like I 
said. And now that you’ve decided to come back from the dead, 
my poor little friend, I think I’d better get you hidden in some 
quiet corner before that Cossack madman comes back and tears 
you to pieces. Ha! That’s dangerous company, I can see that 
now. So let him find his own road to Hell while I take another. 
His hand is a lot faster than his wits, that’s certain.” 

So saying Pan Zagloba hoisted the boy in his arms as easily as 
if he were a child and carried him outside. A dozen Cossack 
troopers who were throwing dice in the cobbled courtyard rose 
respectfully when he nodded to them. 

“Trying your luck, I see, eh?” he said and smiled kindly. 
“Good. Good. You never know when it'll turn on you. Why 
don’t some of you put this poor, unlucky lad on some clean 
straw somewhere, hmm? And how about one of you running 
for a surgeon?” | 

The Cossacks jumped up to carry out his wishes as he knew 
they would. As Bohun’s friend and constant boon companion, 
his standing among them borrowed much from the super- 
stitious awe in which they held their legendary leader. 

“Good lads,” he said. “Christian charity earns you merit in 
Heaven and that makes the dice roll better for you too. But 
where is your colonel?” 

“He called for his horse and went off to the regiment,” the 
Cossack esaul told him. “Told us to saddle up and be ready to 
ride, sir. Which we are.” 

“Ah... so my horse is ready too?” 

“That’s so, your honor.” 

“Get him here, then.” It was time to look for less dangerous 
company, the fat knight decided. “You say I’ll find the colonel at 
the barracks?” 

“Yes sir. But here he comes now.” 

“Limm. Does he, now. Too bad.” 

Looking out through the dark tunnel of the courtyard 
gateway Pan Zagloba saw Bohun riding at a trot from the 
direction of the city square with a hundred Cossacks clattering 


behind him. 


“Mount up!” Bohun shouted at the remaining soldiers. They 
ran for their horses and Zagloba strolled out beyond the gate 
and aimed a careful glance at the Cossack leader. 

“You’re going somewhere?” 

“Yess 

“And where’s the Devil taking you this time, if I may ask?” 

“To a wedding.” 

“Hey, son, take care.” Zagloba drew nearer and dropped his 
voice to a worried whisper. “Think about what you’re doing. 
The Hetman told you to watch over the town and here you are, 
not only riding off yourself but taking your men with you. The 
mob can hardly wait to get at our throats. You’re putting the 
whole town at risk and furthermore you’re violating orders. 
The Hetman isn’t going to like this, you know.” 

“To Hell with the town,” Bohun snarled. “And with the 
Hetman too.” 

“Your own head’s at stake, man.” 

“So to Hell with my head!” 

Zagloba stepped back, wondering what to do. He realized 
that talking would do no good; the angry Cossack was in no 
mood to listen. Moreover the shrewd, old knight had a good 
idea where this sudden expedition was heading and he didn’t 
want any part of it. But what choice was there? To go with 
Bohun looked like serious trouble and Pan Zagloba wasn’t fond 
of risking his neck. To stay behind in Tchehryn promised 
nothing better; the restless, muttering tchernya was waiting only 
for news from the Sietch before they rose up to massacre the 
gentry; all that kept them quiet so far were Bohun and his 
soldiers. Pan Zagloba knew that he could take shelter with the 
Hetman’s army but he had his own reasons for keeping his 
distance. Perhaps it was a matter of some injudicious bloodlet- 
ting in the past. Or perhaps a little harmless juggling of ac- 
counts. Whatever it was he preferred not to draw official atten- 
tion to himself, feeling that the foolish sins of hot-blooded 
youth shouldn't be allowed to intrude on the well-earned peace 
of maturity and wisdom. 

He cursed the need to make a decision. He was fond of 
Tchehryn where no one ever asked any awkward questions and 
where he could drink and hobnob with the local gentry and the 
Cossack elders as much as he liked and for as long as their 


money lasted. True, the Cossacks started disappearing lately, 
and the gentry hardly dared to stick their noses beyond their 
Own gateposts, but there was always Bohun with whom to 
drink, gamble and kick up his heels. 

And now what? Should he stay or go? But was there really 
that much of a choice? When it came to waiting alone in 
Tchehryn for some peasant butcher to slit his throat, or riding 
into the unknown with the angry Cossack, he knew he’d go 
with Bohun any day. 

“Maybe I’ll manage to hold him back a little,” Pan Zagloba 
muttered in his beard. “Temper his rashness, so to speak. Guide 
him with sound advice and keep him out of the worst kind of 
trouble he’s likely to get into on his own. And keep myself out 
of trouble along with him, of course.” 

That way at least, he thought, he might avoid having his 
throat cut for a little longer. 

“Alright, then,” he said. “I'll go along with whatever you’re 
getting yourself into, since it doesn’t look as if you can think 
straight just now in any event. Maybe there'll be something 
useful I’ll be able to do. Rein you back or something. Who 
knows? You and I fit each other like a hook and an eyelet, 
anyway, or like two sides of the same bad coin. So how can we 
be parted from each other, hmm? Still, I don’t mind telling you, 
all this is something I never expected.” 

Bohun said nothing. Zagloba shrugged and went to get his 
horse and in half an hour two hundred Cossack troopers stood 
ready to march. Bohun rode out to the head of the column and 
Zagloba followed along behind him. Groups of impassive peas- 
ants watched the soldiers riding out of the town, muttering to 
each other and trying to guess if they'd be coming back or if this 
was the moment for which they were waiting: the time when 
the town was unprotected and theirs to loot and pillage. 

Bohun rode in silence, locked within himself and as dark and 
gloomy as a winter night. The Cossacks didn’t question where 
he might be leading them or why; they’d follow him anywhere, 
Pan Zagloba knew, even to Hell if need be. 


x * * 


They got themselves ferried across the Dnieper and rode out 
to the Prince’s highway, jogging at a trot and sending thick 


yellow clouds of dust into the sky behind them. But the parched 
heat of the day soon streaked them and their horses with black 
bands of sweat. The long, ragged column spread out along the 
road like a tattered rope, and Bohun moved far ahead as if to 
gnaw on his anger by himself; and the fat knight who was 
bored, dripping sweat, and missing the sound of his own voice 
galloped up to join him. 

The young Cossack’s face looked calmer and that was a good 
sign. Zagloba breathed easier. Bohun was sad but at least the 
murderous rage that seized him when he heard the letters 
seemed to have subsided, and to dissipate in the blue-green 
distance that stretched farther behind them with each passing 
hour. He appeared to find a strange solace in the hot Steppe 
wind that scorched their hands and faces. 

“What a furnace!” Zagloba complained. “Phew! It’s hot 
enough out here to melt the tallow out of a Tartar’s boots! Even 
this cotton shirt of mine is soaked to the last thread. Bohun? 
Hey, Bohun, listen for a minute.” 

The Cossack turned his dark, sad eyes on Zagloba as if he was 
waking from a troubled sleep. 

“Watch yourself, son,” Zagloba advised. “Take care that the 
melancolia doesn’t eat you up. When bad humors leave the liver, 
which is their proper locum, and rise to the head, they can do 
damage to your wits. Phew! Hmm. . . I didn’t know that you 
were such an ardent lover. Who’d have guessed it of you? You 
must have been born in May, the month of Aphrodite, which 
boils the blood and stirs up all the juices so that even something 
as dry and prickly as a thistle starts thinking about making little 
thistles, while men born in May are particularly susceptible to 
women. Are you listening, Bohun?” 

The Cossack didn’t say a word, as if he didn’t hear, and 
Zagloba nodded and went on anyway, pleased to be talking 
whether anyone was listening. 

“Nature is nature, as the ancients said. But success in matters 
of the heart usually goes to him who can control himself and 
does things patiently and slowly, as I could tell you from my 
own experience. Now’s not the time for it, of course, and that 
kind of story is best told over a jug of wine, so I'll just tell you 
this much: give up your hard feelings. Maybe you’ve a right to 
an explanation, I’m not saying the girl’s kin doesn’t owe you 


that much, but is she the only girl in the entire world? Seems to 
me the last time I looked the place was full of them.” 

Bohun shook his head like a man in a dream. His voice was so 
low and so bereaved that he seemed to be replying to his own 
mournful thoughts as well as echoing Zagloba. 

“One little bird . . . only one in the world . . .” 

“Hmm? What? Well . . . even if that was so... Once she 
starts chirping for another man that’s the end of you. Listen, 
son, the heart’s a volunteer, it serves where it wants to, and 
that’s all there’s to it. Give some thought also to who and what 
she is because, as I hear, there’s some fine blood in her veins. 
The Kurtzevitch line stems from real princes. Those are high 
thresholds, my lad.” 

“To Hell with your thresholds!” Bohun cried out then. “Devil 
take your bloodlines and your coats-of-arms! This,”—and he 
slapped the hilt of his saber,—“is my pedigree. That’s my law, 
my title, my matchmaker and priest too if I need one. Oh you 
damned lying dogs. . .!” 

“Wait a minute,” Zagloba stirred uneasily. “Wait a minute, 
will you? I haven’t played any tricks on you, have I?” 

But Bohun’s furious stare was fixed once more on his inner 
turmoil. “So the Cossack was good enough for you when it 
came to fighting and sharing out the loot!” he cried out in fury. 
“He was good enough for raiding the Crimea! Then he was 
your brother, a son to your mother, and you promised him the 
girl and his happiness. And now what? Along comes a Lah, and 
what’s the worth of all your promises? What happens to your 
Cossack brother? You cast him off, tear the heart out of him. 
The girl is for another and the Cossack can gnaw his own guts 
and chew on his fist! Ah, it’s Hell. . . it’s Hell, I tell you!” 

Then there was silence in which Bohun’s harsh breathing 
became as heavy and as difficult as if it was struggling out of a 
cave deep under a mountain. His pain and fury clawed at his 
untamed pride and inflamed his impulsive nature and Zagloba 
waited until he calmed down. 

“What will you do then, you poor man?” the fat knight asked 
softly. “What will you do?” 

“There’s the Cossack way!” 

“Hmm... I] can see where that’s likely to take you. But no 
matter. I’ll tell you just one thing. This is Vishnovyetzki coun- 


try, a stone’s throw from Lubnie. Skshetuski wrote to the old 
woman to place herself under his protection, and that’s not a 
man to trifle with, my lad.” 

“The Khan’s also not a man to trifle with but I’ve trifled with 
him!” 

“What?” Zagloba paused, astonished. “You'd take on the 
Pigace: 

“Hmyelnitzki is going to take on the Hetmans, isn’t he? So 
what’s your Prince to me?” 

Pan Zagloba was now sweating in earnest and the day’s heat 
didn’t have much to do with that. His reasonable, conciliatory 
manner wasn’t getting him anywhere with Bohun and he was 
feeling worse and worse about his own prospects. ‘How the 
Devil did I get myself mixed up with this madman?’ he chided 
himself. Things were turning out far from the way he liked 
them; there was a distinct smell of a hangman’s noose about this 
situation, and he could see no way out of it for himself. 

“T fui!” He spat in disgust. “Ah, what the devil! This smells of 
rebellion. Nothing else. A clear case of vis armata and raptus 
puellae, or armed incursion and abduction followed by outlawry 
or rebelia . . . That’s a one-way sleigh-ride with a hangman, a 
gibbet and a noose, my lad, a fine troika if you like the high 
road, but it won’t take you far on the straight and level. The 
Kurtzevitches aren’t going to let you take them either without a 
stiff pricess 

“So what?” The young Cossack’s voice crackled with indif- 
ference. “Either they'll die or I will. Ey, I tell you, ?d have given 
my soul for them, those Kurtzevitch liars. They were my 
brothers, and that false old bitch was like my mother to me. I 
stared into her eyes like a dog! I’d do anything she wanted! Who 
do you think went to the Crimea to get Blind Vasil back for 
them? I did. I loved them and served them like a slave because I 
thought I’d earn the girl that way and they sold me out like a 
slave. They drove me out like a peasant that’s done his work and 
deserves no thanks. So alright, P’ll go. I don’t belong among 
them anyway. But first I’ll bow to them, down to the ground 
like a Cossack, and thank them for their bread and salt. And Ill 
pay them for it like a Cossack before I go my way.” 

“Where can you go, you lost soul, once you’ve picked a 
quarrel with the Prince? To Hmyelnitzki’s camp?” 

But Bohun was still speaking to the bitter images he saw in 


his mind and these seemed to be more than just Helen’s 
kinsmen. 

“Aye, I'd have been your brother, your Cossack dog, your 
saber . . . you’d have owned my soul. I’d have taken my own 
men and called out others like them from all over the Ukraine 
and all the lands beyond it, and . . . hey! Hey! I’d take them 
against Hmyel and my own Zaporohjan brothers and scatter 
them like dust under your boots! And what would I want for 
that? Nothing! Just the girl! And the open Steppe. To live in 
peace somewhere, left alone and leaving everybody else alone to 
their business’. . Butsnow.. . . butnow.. . ” 

“Now you’ve gone mad,” Zagloba said quietly. 

The Cossack said nothing. He slashed the flanks of his horse 
with his short rawhide whip and galloped ahead. Pan Zagloba 
was left alone to some glum and uncomfortable thinking of his 
own. 


x * * 


“Well here’s a fine stew I’ve fixed for myself,” he muttered in 
gloom. “But it looks like I’m in it up to my neck this time and 
the Devil’s going to have a fine time chewing on my bones.” 

There was no doubt in his mind that Bohun meant to lead an 
armed raid on Rozloghi, avenge his betrayal and carry off the 
girl. That, as Zagloba knew, was a criminal matter but it wasn’t 
necessarily as dangerous as it sounded; incursions and abduc- 
tions weren’t all that uncommon in the Ukraine and there was 
always a chance that the abductors might escape the hangman. 
True, things got far more complicated when the offending party 
wasn’t a member of the gentry but where was the law to look 
for a Cossack? The Steppes were endless. A criminal could 
vanish in them as easily as a fox until some great war started up 
somewhere and all court verdicts went into abeyance. Then he 
could surface, redeem himself in battle, and even earn new merit 
and distinctions. 

“And just because I’m along for the ride doesn’t make me 
guilty,” Pan Zagloba said. 

But the trap into which the fat knight had fallen was tighter 
than that. Zagloba knew that if Bohun carried off the girl who 
was the fiance of the Prince’s favorite, he’d be declaring war on 
Vishnovyetzki, which meant that if he wanted to survive that 
war he’d have to run to Hmyelnitzki and join the rebellion. 


“And that,” the fat knight muttered squirming on his saddle, 
“is yet another matter. Drinking and raising Hell with Bohun 
and the Cossacks is one thing, particularly if they’re fool 
enough to pick up the tab, but murdering my own kind is 
something else again. 

“Tfui!” he spat and went on muttering and cursing. “The 
Devil himself must’ve cooked up this weather! Hell couldn’t be 
much hotter. . .! Well, ’'ve had my fun twisting his tail and 
now he’s taking his turn on my neck, and it looks like he’s going 
to twist it right off. . . May lightning hit that Cossack! He’s got 
a face as pretty as a woman’s and a hand as murderous as a 
Tartar’s. What a mess! Damn those Kurtzevitch double-dealers 
and damn all their women. How come they’ve had to show up 
in my life? What do I need them for? And what does that whole 
affair of theirs have to do with me? If that young Cossack devil 
feels the itch to get himself married let him get married and be 
damned to him! I’m not marrying anybody, am I? But I’m 
going to get it in the neck no matter who got this trouble 
started. . .” 

He could see no safe way out of his dilemma no matter how 
he turned and twisted in his saddle, nor how loud he cursed, nor 
how desperately he mopped his sweating head. 

“Phew, it’s hot. And it’s going to get a lot hotter for me, I can 
see. Vishnovyetzki will have a new drum stitched out of my 
skin if I go with Bohun. And if I leave Bohun, the mob will 
stuff my hide with straw and use it for a scarecrow, or he’ll do it 
himself if the fancy strikes him! I can see where it’s all going to 
lead me and it'll serve me right! That’s what you get for hob- 
nobbing with the lower orders. I’ve played the fool with a mad, 
Cossack hothead for a drinking partner and the time’s come to 
pay my own tab for a change. Well, right now I’d rather be this 
dumb horse I’m sitting on because only a damn fool would 
want to be Zagloba.” 

With such dismal thoughts for company Pan Zagloba’s good 
humor left him altogether. The sun burned down on him as if to 
give him a foretaste of a roasting spit. His horse began to groan 
and stagger under his slack weight. He was wet with sweat all 
the way down into his boots and he wished that he was any- 
where but here. 

“My God,” he groaned. “What wouldn’t I give right now to 
be sitting in the shade of a tavern arbor with a tankard of cold 


beer in my hand! Instead I’m frying in the sun, shaking all the 
wind out of my empty belly on this worthless nag and bounc- 
ing to God knows where in a Godforsaken wilderness . . . and 
with nothing but a gallows to look forward to.” 

Meanwhile the sun slid into the hottest quadrant of the after- 
noon and the galloping horses began to fail and falter. Bohun 
urged his riders to push on regardless but the exhausted animals 
themselves brought about a pause. The long, ragged column of 
galloping Cossacks slowed down on its own and the cavalcade 
staggered to a halt. 

Then Bohun called his esauls and sergeants together and rode 
off with them into the Steppe to give them their orders. 


Chapter Seventeen 


THE PAUSE in the headlong gallop was barely enough to cool off 
the horses and to let the riders stretch their aching muscles. 
None of the Cossacks knew where they were going but they 
didn’t care; they’d follow Bohun into hellfire, Pan Zagloba 
knew, and he urged his own animal towards the cluster of 
Bohun’s lieutenants where he heard the last few words of his 
instructions to them. 

“..a pistol shot. That'll be your signal.” 

“Dobre, bat’ku,” they murmured. “We know what to do.” 

Bohun turned suddenly to Zagloba. “You'll ride ahead with 
me?” 

“I will?” Zagloba’s gloomy prospects threw him into such a 
fit of hopelessness and futility, and landed him with such an 
irritating presentiment of disaster, that nothing mattered to him 
anymore. 

“Well. . . why not? Since [ve already sweated out one half of 
my soul in this mad ride of yours I might as well sweat out the 
other half. What else can I do? You and IJ are like a coat and 
lining, stitched together for good or for evil, so let the Devil 
take us both together! And the sooner he does it the better, I’m 
thinking, because Hell itself couldn’t be much hotter than I feel 
right now.” 

“Let’s ride, then.” 

“Let’s break our necks, for all that I care. It’s all one to me.” 

They set out at a gallop. 

The Cossacks followed at a slower pace so that they soon fell 
behind and vanished in the dust cloud, and Bohun and Zagloba 
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galloped on in silence. Each of them was preoccupied with his 
own thoughts. Zagloba tugged angrily at his mustache, shaking 
his head and muttering now and then, and peering sideways at 
the Cossack ataman on whose dark, wind-burned face a deep, 
regretful sadness and a savage fury appeared and reappeared like 
a light in a signal lantern. An odd thing, Pan Zagloba thought. 
Here was a hero straight out of a story book, as handsome as a 
painting on a chapel ceiling, and he couldn’t bend one girl to his 
will . . .! True, he was just a Cossack, but he was also a famous 
soldier, a legend in the best romantic traditions of the Steppe, 
and it was only a matter of time before he got his patent of 
nobility. All he had to do was keep his nose out of the rebellion 
and a brilliant future was his for the asking. Skshetuski was a 
good catch for any girl but he was no match for the young 
Cossack either in looks or in dash and fire. 

“Hey Bohun,” the fat knight asked suddenly. “How well 
d’you know Skshetuski?” 

“I know who he is,” Bohun said abruptly. 

“You won’t have an easy time with him, I’ll testify to that. I 
saw him break down a door one time with Tchaplinski’s head. 
He’s a tough nut to crack, my lad, make no mistake about it.” 

The Cossack made no answer. Both men retreated once more 
into their own thoughts, and only Pan Zagloba broke the si- 
lence for a time, muttering: ‘Mmm... Yes . . . There’s just no 
other way.’ The afternoon edged into evening as they galloped 
on, the sun dipped steadily towards Tchehryn behind them, and 
from the wide-open spaces to the east came a light cool breeze 
to drive the worst of the heat from the departing day. 

Zagloba shivered then. He took his lynx-fur cap off his 
sweating head, passed a hand across his skimpy hair, sighed and 
said again: “That’s how it has to be, then. There’s no other 
way.” 

Bohun looked up at him, startled as if waking. “What did you 
say? 

“Nothing. Just that it’ll be dark any minute now. How much 
farther is it?” 

“Not far.” 

The sun began to set soon afterwards but they were already in 
a narrow, wooded defile with a few pale lights shining at the far 
end among the trees. 


“That’s Rozloghi,” Bohun said suddenly. 

“Yes?” Zagloba shuddered. “It’s cold here all of a sudden, 
don’t you think?” 

“Hold up a minute,” Bohun said and reined in his horse. 
Zagloba looked at him and shuddered again. The Cossack’s eyes 
glowed in the sudden darkness like a pair of torches. 

“What are we waiting for?” 

But Bohun didn’t answer. The two men sat quietly on their 
weary horses until the muted jingles, creaks of leather, and 
clicks and rattling of sabers drifted towards them from the 
ravine behind, and the long line of Bohun’s soldiers appeared in 
single file beside them. Bohun once more whispered his orders 
to the esauls. Then he spurred ahead and Zagloba followed. A 
moment later their horses’ hooves were clattering among the 
low, stooped cabins and outbuildings of the silent village where 
tallow candles flickered dimly behind a few windows. From the 
invisible orchards came the sweet scent of apples, flowers and 
blooming cherry-trees; the still, fragrant n:ght lay about them 
in a deep, unsuspecting sleep. The manor was also silent; not 
even a dog was barking behind the palisade. A great full moon 
shined on the grey thatched roofs, turning them to silver. 

Then the two riders halted in the shadow of the shuttered 
gateway. 

“Who’s there?” a watchman cried out. 

“Don’t you know me, Maksym?” Bohun called up softly. 

“Ah, it’s you, Your Honor! God be praised!” 

“For ever and ever,” Bohun replied quietly and Pan Zagloba 
found himself shuddering again. 

The gate hinges groaned, the wooden bridge rumbled down 
across the broad ditch, and the two horsemen rode into the 
dark, flat space beyond the palisade. 

“Hey, Maksym, listen,” Bohun said as they passed the watch- 
man. “Don’t bar the gate, you hear? And don’t pull up the 
bridge. I’m leaving right away.” 

“Ah, just a short visit then, Your Honor?” The watchman 
used the old-time phrase, dating back to the vanished ages when 
men borrowed fire from a neighbor’s hearth to start up their 
own: “Like you’ve come for fire?” 

“That’s it. That’s just what it is.” 


¥ exes 


The young Kurtzevitch princes and the old Knahina were still 
at supper in the hall-of-arms that ran the full width of the manor 
house, stretching all the way from the entrance on the maydan 
side to the cherry orchard that began just beyond its windows. 
Only two of the old woman’s four sons were at home that 
week: Symeon, who was down with a fever, and Mikolai, the 
youngest. Both of them leaped to their feet when Bohun and 
Zagloba walked into the room, while their mother’s face 
showed a mixture of astonishment, irritation, and the fleeting 
shadow of a sudden fear. 

“Bohun!” she cried with an uneasy smile. “What are you 
doing here?” 

“I've come to see you again, maty,” he said evenly. “Aren’t 
you glad to see me?” 

“Well, yes, of course I’m glad,” the old woman said, still ill- 
at-ease and peering warily into Bohun’s eyes. “I’m .. . just 
surprised, that’s all, because I thought you were on duty in 
Tchehryn . . . Ah, but who’s that with you?” 

“That’s Pan Zagloba. A noble, and a friend of mine.” 

“Well, make yourselves at home,” the old woman said and 
nodded at the benches around the great oak table. “You’re 
always welcome here, you know that.” 

“Ah my good lady,” Zagloba intoned, eying the heaped plat- 
ters, cups and flagons scattered about the table. “It’s true that a 
guest coming as late as we, is about as welcome anywhere as a 
Tartar. But if a person wants to go to Heaven he or she must 
keep a hospitable home and welcome travelers at whatever 
hour. And feed the hungry. And, above all, make sure that the 
thirsty have plenty to drink!” 

“So eat and drink,” she said with gruff simplicity which, like 
her welcome, rang as false as a lead coin in Zaglobas ear. 
“There’s enough here for any number. Only it’s such a surprise 
to see you, that’s all. We didn’t expect you .. . But is there 
something special you want from us, Bohun?” 

“Could be,” he said quietly. 

“So what is it?” 

“Ah, we'll have time to talk about it later.” The Cossack 
smiled at the fidgety old woman with such disarming candor 
that Pan Zagloba started wondering if he changed his mind. 
“Just let me rest a little, mother. Catch my breath. Get that 
good feeling a man gets when he’s home again among his loving 
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friends. We’ve come as fast as our animals could take us all the 
way from Tchehryn.” 

“You hurried, eh?” the Knahina said uneasily. “Must be a 
pressing matter...” 

“Where else would I hurry if not here, maty?” the Cossack 
said softly. “This is my home, isn’t it? You’re my family, aren't 
you? And Princess Helen, how is she? In good health, I hope?” 

“She’s fine,” the old woman said. 

“It’ll be good to see her one more time,” Bohun murmured. 

“She’s asleep.” 

“Is she? That’s too bad. Because I can’t stay long tonight, you 
Scan 

“And where’re you going?” 

“To the war, mother! To the war!” There was something so 
ghastly in his sudden smile that Pan Zagloba knew the Cossack 
hadn’t changed his mind about anything. “The Hetmans are 
likely to call me any time. Hey, it’ll be a pity to fight our 
Zaporohjan brothers, don’t you think, young princes? Weren't 
we all good brothers at one time, eh? Them and us? Didn’t we 
go to war together and drink together and go together after the 
Sultan’s goods? And now we’ve got to hate and kill each other. 
Isn’t that a pity?” 

The old Knahina threw him another wary glance, wondering 
perhaps if he was thinking of joining the rebellion and if he 
came to sniff out which way the winds were blowing in 
Rozloghi. 

“So what do you have in mind to do?” she asked cautiously. 

“Do, maty? What can a man do? It’s hard to kill your kin, your 
own kind. But if you must, you must.” 

“That’s the way we see it,” Prince Symeon said. 

“Hmyelnitzki’s a traitor,” young Mikolai added. 

“And to Hell with all traitors,” Bohun said. “Isn’t that the way 
for a good man to think?” 

“To the Devil with them,” Zagloba threw in. 

“Na Pohybel!” the two young princes shouted out in chorus. 

They bent in silence over their food again and Zagloba nour- 
ished a fleeting hope that Bohun might have reconsidered his 
decision after all. But the young Cossack colonel began to speak 
again. 

“Yes. Yes. That’s how it is these days in the world. Today’s 
loving friends are tomorrow’s traitors. There’s just nobody a 
man can trust anymore.” 


“Only honest people,” the Knahina said quickly. 

“Yes. Only honest people. Like you’re honest people. That’s 
why I trusted you and believed everything you ever said to me 
because you’re honest people. Not liars and traitors.” 

There was something so strange and chilling in the Cossack’s 
voice that a long silence followed, while the two young princes 
stared at each other with wide-open eyes. The old Knahina fixed 
her sharp, nervous gaze on him and Pan Zagloba started blink- 
ing at her even faster and harder than before. 

“War's a hard-hearted mother,” Bohun went on softly. “Not 
like you, maty. She’s cruel to her children. That’s why I’ve come 
here to see you all once more before I rode out. Who knows if 
I'll come back, eh? And you’d be sorry if I didn’t, wouldn’t you, 
because I’m like kin to you, am I right? I’ve been like a son and 
brother to you, haven’t I?” 

“As God’s our witness!” The Knahina didn’t let her eyes slip 
off Bohun’s even for a moment. “We’ve known you since you 
were a boy.” 

“You’re our brother,” Symeon added and Mikolai nodded. 

“Yes,” Bohun went on softly as if to himself. “You’re old- 
time princes here, you’re all highborn gentry, but you opened 
your hearts to a nameless Cossack like he was your own. You 
didn’t treat him with contempt like a common peasant. You 
gave him a family and a home and you promised him a girl of 
your own blood because you knew he couldn’t live without her. 
You took pity on him.” 

“That’s nothing,” the Knahina said quickly. “It’s not worth 
talking about. Forget it.” 

“No, maty,” Bohun went on quietly, shaking his head slowly 
from side to side. “You’re wrong there, mother. It is worth 
talking about and I won’t forget it because you’ve been my 
friends and my benefactors and I want to prove myself worthy 
of your kindness. I’ve asked this gentleman here, this good 
friend of mine, to take me for his son so that I can be a noble 
too, so you wouldn’t feel ashamed to give me your own flesh 
and blood like you promised me. To which Pan Zagloba has 
agreed, and so the two of us will go together to the Grand 
Hetman and ask him to speak for us in Warsaw like he’s already 
done for Kshetchovski.” 

“May God also help you,” the old woman murmured. 

“Oh he will,” Bohun said. “He will. He can look into peo- 
ple’s hearts and tell good men from traitors, just like I’ve learned 


to tell honest people from cheats and betrayers. I know you're 
all good people here, not liars and deceivers, but before this war 
gets going good and proper I want to hear you tell me one more 
time that the girl is mine. That she’s promised to me and not to 
another and that you’ll keep your word. A noble’s word isn’t 
made of smoke. It doesn’t blow away with every new wind. 
And you’re more than just simple gentry here. You’re old-time 
chiefs, you’re princes. So your promise ought to be that much 
better, right?” 

The Cossack’s words fell slowly, one by one, with the chilling 
weight of stones dropped into,a well, and his voice thickened 
and deepened with each phrase. 

No one else said anything. Pan Zagloba kept his head down 
and his good eye fixed on the plate before him. The Knahina and 
her sons sat staring at each other like wolves in a trap who hear 
the trapper’s footsteps nearing in the forest. And suddenly the 
great Berkut eagle that slumped on his hoop against the far wall 
uttered a shrill cry although the hour was still far from dawn, 
and all the other raptors in the hall awoke and started to beat 
their wings and to caw and scream. The fire died down in the 
hearth. The light dimmed and the chamber was full of threaten- 
ing shadows. 

“Mikolai, fix the fire,” the Knahina said in an unsteady voice. 

The young prince tossed an armful of fresh logs into the 
fireplace. 

“Well?” Bohun said. “What about it, maty? Will you promise 
her to me again?” 

“We'll have to ask her first,” the Knahina muttered. 

“Tl ask her later. She’ll speak for herself. Now I’m asking you.” 

The old woman turned her wide, frightened eyes on her sons 
and they, in turn, watched her as if in a trance. 

“Well then,” she muttered slowly. “We promise.” 

“We promise,” the young princes chorused. 

The Cossack sighed. He turned to Zagloba. 

“And now you ask them,” he said so softly that the others 
leaned forward to hear him. “Go on, ask them for the girl. 
Maybe they’ll promise her to you as well!” 

“What is this!” the Knahina cried. “What’s the matter with 
your Are you drunk or what?” 

But Bohun drew Skshetuski’s letters from inside his coat and 
threw them on the table in front of Zagloba. 


“Read them!” he ordered. 

Pan Zagloba picked up the crumpled sheets, smoothed them 
out and began to read them aloud to the others. No one spoke 
while he read. No one broke the silence that settled like a 
judgment in the hall when the fat knight finished. Guilt crept 
out like a reptile on the Knahina’s face. Her cold, pebble eyes, 
were now alight with fear. They fixed themselves to Bohun’s 
pale face, while her two sons watched her for a signal, poised to 
leap at one word like a pair of mastiffs. 

“Who's to have the girl, then?” Bohun snarled. 

“Bohun . . .!” she cried, her terror in the open. 

“Traitors!” he roared. “Deceivers! Liars whose word can’t be 
trusted!” 

“Arm yourselves, lads!” the woman screamed in fury and 
despair while the two young princes jumped to their feet and 
ran for the weapons hanging on the walls. “To arms, boys! 
Fight him! Kill. . .!” 

“Wait! Wait . . .!” Pan Zagloba scrambled up from behind the 
table, mead spilling from the tankard in his hand, as he peered 
about for some corner in which he could hide. “Be calm, I beg 
you. . .justa moment there...” 

But before he could think of anything that might mend 
matters, or at least postpone the disaster, Bohun drew a pistol 
from his belt and fired. A 

“  .. Jezu,” Symeon groaned, dropped his saber and stag~- 
gered in mid-step. 

He lurched towards Bohun with one more weak, tottering 
pace, his outflung arms flapped in the air like the wings of a 
stricken bird, and he crashed facedown to the floor. 

“Help! People! Here!” the old woman screamed, calling for 
her household, but her voice died, unheard, in the sudden rattle 
of musketry from the gate. Galloping hooves drummed in the 
maydan and the cherry orchard, and the outer rooms and cor- 
ridors echoed with shouts, screams, yells, pistol shots and the 
clash of sabers. Almost at once all the doors and windows burst 
inward with a crash and several dozen Cossacks leaped into the 
chamber. 

“Na Pohybel!” yelled the savage voices. 

Out in the yard the gate-bell began to sound the tocsin. Dogs 
howled. The chained birds in the hall screamed and beat their 
wings. And then the shouts, curses, yells, pistol shots, and the 


dull thud and clatter of bodies falling to the floor, replaced the 
earlier sleepy silence of the manor house. 


x *& * 


The-fierce, uneven fight was over almost as soon as it begun. 
Knaz Symeon died first. The old Knahina was choked to death 
by the Cossacks who jumped on her and pinned her to the floor 
as she clawed her way, howling like a she-wolf, to her murdered 
child. The powerful young Mikolai defended himself with a 
savage fury until Bohun shoved his men aside, leaped on him 
like a lynx, and sabered him down after a sharp duel. The 
Cossack yells and cheers mingled with the howling of the 
manor servants and then the looting started. 

Bohun was like a man in a trance or like one whose worst 
nightmares had suddenly come to life. His men ran wild and he 
let them do whatever they wanted. He had been slashed twice 
across the head in his fight with Mikolai, and now he leaned 
against the door that led to Helen’s rooms, barring the way and 
staring at the slaughter with despairing eyes. The floor was 
heaped with corpses and slippery with blood. The walls were 
stripped bare as his Cossacks dragged their loot outside. Even 
the hawks and falcons hung strangled from their perches. 
Smoke and the reek of gunpowder drifted through the hall and 
Bohun’s panting breath sounded like a sob. His face was 
splashed with blood, most of it his own, and streaked black 
with gunsmoke, and his sad, uncomprehending eyes swept 
with a curious resignation across the bodies of the dead young 
princes and the old Knahina. 

And suddenly the door behind him opened and the mad, 
blind Prince Vasil appeared with a crucifix held above his head. 
Beside him, eyes and mouth wide with terror and as white as 
the linen shift in which she was dressed, was Helen. 

Bohun stepped back at once. 

“In the name of the Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost,” the 
blind man cried in a voice of such hopeless sorrow that it 
seemed as if a spirit of judgment and retribution stepped into 
the chamber. “In the name of the Holy Mother . . .” 

The Cossacks stumbled back at once, crying out with super- 
stitious horror, as the red eye-sockets of the apparition turned 
emptily towards them. 


“... And you, do you come in God’s name?” the martyred 


man went on. “What news do you bring us? Are you the 
apostles? Because it’s written: ‘Blessed is he who walks along the 
roads spreading the Word of God. . .’” 

“Hospody pomyluy,” muttered the awed Cossacks, while Vasil 
turned slowly in front of them with the crucifix held before his 
face: 

“. .. Woe to you, brothers, if you've come to make war for 
vengeance or profit. . . Pray for mercy for you will be damned! 
Woe to you. . . woe to all of us...” 

“Hospody pomyluy! God save us!” 

Awestruck Cossacks fell to their knees on the bloody floor 
and made desperate signs of the cross across their chests and 
shoulders while others stumbled from the room as if they’d seen 
a ghost. 

“Stand fast . . .!” the white-faced Bohun cried out suddenly 
and swayed on his feet. 

They turned to him at once. 

“Bat’ku! You’re wounded!” 

“That's right,” he whispered. “But it’s not much. . . just lost 
some blood, that’s all . . . Hey, lads; watch after this girl like 
she’s your own life, you hear me? Surround the house. Don’t let 
anybody leave...” 

Then his lips turned the color of ashes. The whites of his eyes 
flickered upward in his bloodless face. He looked at Helen, 
uttered one short, pleading cry as if trying to explain something 
terribly important and, at the same time, beg her forgiveness 
and her understanding, and collapsed into the arms of the 
Cossacks who crowded around him. Zagloba was beside almost 
instantly, emerging from whatever hiding place he’d found 
during the massacre, and taking charge at once. 

“Find a bed for the ataman!” he ordered. “Carry him gently 
now. That’s it. That’s it. Get me some bread and cobwebs to 
stop the blood and then get out of here! Go find yourselves 
some women to play with outside. [’ll take care of him here. 
He’ll be as good as new tomorrow, you'll see, now get out! Get 
out! Come on now, get moving!” 
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Two Cossack esauls carried their unconscious young com- 


mander from the room and the rest pushed their way outside 
into the courtyard where the squeals and laughter of the manor 


women promised new amusement. Pan Zagloba looked swiftly 
around, found that no one was looking at him in that moment, 
stepped up to Helen and winked furiously at her with his one 
good eye. 

“Don’t be afraid,” he whispered. “Trust me, I’m a friend of 
Skshetuski. Just put your Holy Man to bed and wait for me in 
your room, do you understand? I’ll be along as soon as I can.” 

Then he followed the esauls who carried Bohun into an ad- 
joining bedroom and laid him with great care on a trestle bed. 
When some other Cossacks came running with the bread and 
cobwebs, the fat knight kneaded these two traditional bor- 
derland remedies into a sticky poultice and started dressing the 
young Cossack’s wounds with all the confidence and skill of a 
practiced surgeon. 

“Hmm... Hmm...” he muttered, feeling Bohun’s skull 
while the worried esauls peered across his shoulders. “Nothing’s 
broken. Not much damage there. Don’t worry about him. Tell 
the men that your ataman will be just fine tomorrow. True, he’s 
cut up a bit, lost a lot of blood, but there’s lots more inside. 
Tomorrow’s his wedding day, even though we'll have to do 
without a priest, so see to it that the boys celebrate it properly! 
Find the cellars and break out the liquor, understand? Make sure 
that everybody gets plenty to drink to the ataman’s good health. 
Now get out of here and let your colonel get a little rest.” 

The esauls bowed, relieved, and backed out of the chamber. 

“And don’t drink up the whole cellar!” Zagloba shouted after 
them. “Make sure there’s something left for me!” 

Then he sat down on the bed beside the helpless Bohun and 
nodded at him thoughtfully and gravely. 

“Well,” he said. “It looks like the Devil won’t get you this 
time. Hmm. Hmm. Too bad. Yes. You'll survive. But you 
won't be able to stir hand or foot for two days, that’s certain. 
Yes, yes, my lad, the saber didn’t want to steal you from the 
hangman’s noose because that’s where you’re heading, and that’s 
why you and I are going to part company. 

“That’s right,” he went on. “You’ve a good head for drink- 
ing, Pll grant you that much, but not for much else. So you 
thought that I was going to burn down manor houses with you, 
eh? No, no, little brother. I may have done a lot of questionable 
things but that’s where I draw the line. Look for company 


among your own cut-throat kind because murdering young 
boys and strangling old women just isn’t my trade. When they 
do finally have you dancing on a gibbet, the Devil will make a 
draw-string puppet out of you to amuse his children, but I’ve 
got better use for my throat then getting it shaved by a head- 
sman’s axe.” | 

Bohun groaned then, his face as white as the sheets on which 
he was lying, and Pan Zagloba jumped back in alarm but the 
Cossack was too weak to move. 

“Ah, feel like moaning, do you?” the fat knight inquired. “Go 
ahead and moan. You'll moan a lot harder tomorrow, you 
damned pagan soul, when you look for that pretty little bird 
and find she’s flown away. Hmm. Hmm. So you’ve acquired a 
taste for the finer things, have you? Can’t say I blame you. 
That’s a tasty little dish if I’ve ever seen one but she’s not for 
you. Indeed, if I can’t think of a way to get her to safety—and 
myself too, of course, that goes without saying—then I’ll trade 
my head for a milk-churn and sell my wits to the Jews to use as 
glue for mending cracked pots at a country fair.” 

Too weak to lift an arm or even to move his head, Bohun was 
staring at him all the while with horror-stricken eyes in which a 
slow and terrible understanding appeared and grew, and then 
gave way to rage and a furious hatred. He made a huge effort to 
struggle up in his blood-soaked bedding. But Pan Zagloba 
pushed him down without any trouble and then trussed him up 
with his own belt and sash. 

“Hold still,” he muttered. “You might hurt yourself, thrash- 
ing around like that. Can’t have that happen, can we. And just 
in case you strain yourself by shouting we'd better stick some- 
thing into your mouth as well. Why don’t you bite down on 
your cap for a while? Hmm? Ah yes, that’s better. That'll hold 
you quiet. I ought to cut your throat right now and be done 
with it but why should I deprive the hangman of the pleasure? 
Besides, murdering helpless people in their beds is a peasant 
pastime, which is something you’d know more about than I.” 

Coarse laughter and the shouts and squeals of drunken men 
and women came through the shuttered window from the yard 
outside, and the fat knight listened to them for a moment then 
nodded and smiled. 


“Aha, so you’ve found the cellar, have you, my thirsty young 


cut-throats?” he asked, grinning at the ceiling. “Good. Good. 
Drink yourselves blind and go to sleep like good little children. 
I’ll do your watching for you here. . . and outside as well.” 

So saying, Pan Zagloba strolled out of the house to see how 
well the Cossacks were obeying his order to help themselves to 
the contents of the manor cellars. They had bonfires burning all 
across the yard, and he could see open vats and barrels of mead, 
vodka, wine and raw spirits everywhere. The Cossacks 
crowded around them, dipping out the liquor with quart tins 
and buckets. Others, already drunk, were chasing the manor 
women up and down the maydan amid shrill bursts of laughter 
that sounded like the neighing of wild mares. 

“That’s it! That’s it!” the fat knight urged them on from the 
manor porch. “Go to it! Don’t spare the barrels, you can’t take 
them with you! You live just once, lads, and only God knows 
how soon that’s likely to be over!” 

The dancing Cossacks laughed and leaped among the fires 
while others cheered Pan Zagloba and pounded on the barrels 
with tin drinking mugs. 

“U-u-ha! U-u-ha!” 

The shouts grew louder. Dogs barked. Horses neighed. 
Women screamed and giggled. Oxen bellowed, slaughtered in 
dozens for the feast, and far beyond the rim of the light cast by 
the blazing bonfires, stirred the dark, silent mass of the 
Rozloghi peasants who had run up from the village to see what 
was happening. They didn’t come to defend their masters— 
they’d hate them too much for that, Pan Zagloba knew—but 
they stood in a thick, muttering crowd just outside the firelight, 
whispering and nudging each other towards the liquor barrels, 


and edging cautiously out of their sheltering darkness. 
“U-u-ha!” 
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The celebration grew wilder as the hours passed and soon the 
Cossacks didn’t bother to use panikins to draw the liquor from 
the broken barrels but plunged their heads into them up to the 
neck and drank the raw spirits straight from the source like 
horses watering in a stream. Many were already reeling about 
and tripping over each other. Others fought and squabbled over 
bits of loot, or lay in stupor among the cooking fires, or 


staggered about in pursuit of the women who either fled across 
the fires or let themselves be pulled about and doused in the 
barrels. Pan Zagloba nodded with satisfaction on the manor 
porch, then cast a glance at the clouded sky. 

“Hmm. Good and dark,” he muttered. “Once the moon’s set 
not one of them will be able to tell his own mother from a 
brood mare.” 

Then he descended slowly off the porch and moved towards 
the barrels and the staggering Cossacks. 

“That's it, boys!” he shouted. “Drink it up! Have yourselves a 
time! No use saving it for a rainy day, you might not live long 
enough to see one! A man’s a traitor if he doesn’t get drunk 
tonight to the ataman’s good health! U-ha! U-ha! Go to it!” 

“U-u-ha!” howled the Cossacks. 

Zagloba peered around and suddenly cried out: “But what’s 
this? What’s this? So you’re all getting soused as boars in a 
mudhole and those poor lads on watch aren’t getting even a 
sniff of the good stuff? Where’s your heart, boys? Where’s your 
Cossack love for each other, hmm? Relieve the posts at once! 
Jump to it, d’you hear?” 

Two or three dozen Cossacks staggered off to obey the order 
and, in another moment, the relieved sentries hurried to the 
barrels eager to make up for lost time. 

“That’s it, lads!” Pan Zagloba urged them. “Drink up! Enjoy 
yourselves!” 

“We thank you kindly, master,” they replied in chorus, dip- 
ping their panikins and canteens in the liquor barrels. “We thank 
you!” 

“Change the posts again in an hour,” Zagloba told the grin- 
ning esauls. “Understand?” 

“Aye, sir.” The sergeants and lieutenants nodded and saluted. 
“We'll change them.” 

“And get drunk yourselves!” 

None of the Cossacks questioned Zagloba’s right to give 
orders in place of the wounded Bohun. This wasn’t the first 
time he’d acted as deputy to their colonel. Besides, the troop 
officers and sergeants liked the easy-going fat knight because he 
didn’t know the first thing about discipline, always let the men 
do whatever they wanted, and cheerfully accepted the respon- 
sibility for everything they did while under his orders. 
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Meanwhile, Pan Zagloba sauntered benignly among the 
Rozloghi peasants who swept their caps off their heads and 
bowed to the ground before him. 

“Hey, peasant,” he turned loudly to a gnarled old man. “Is it 
far to Lubnie?” 

“Aye, master. It’s far.” 

“Can a man get there by morning?” 

“No, master.” 

“How about by midday?” 

“Maybe. More like by afternoon.” 

“And how does one get there?” 

“There’s the highway, master.” 

“Ah. . .!” Zagloba shouted. “So there’s a highway, is there? 
All the way to Lubnie?” 

The old peasant shrugged. “Knaz Yarema said there was to be 
a highway so there is one. And since he wanted it to go to 
Lubnie that’s where it goes.” 

Zagloba spoke especially loud so that some of the nearby 
Cossacks would hear and remember. Then he told them to let 
the peasants drink some liquor too. 

“But first get me a littlke mead,” he ordered. “I feel the 
morning chill creeping into my bones and God only knows 
when the next good barrel is likely to come my way.” 

One of the Cossacks carefully filled a two-quart copper mug 
with mead, placed it on his own crumpled cap, and brought it to 
the fat knight in both hands. Pan Zagloba sighed. He seized the 
brimming mug with reverence, raised the rim to his mouth and 
tilted his head back until the bottom of the panikin was pointing 
at the stars. 

The Cossacks grinned and nudged each other. 

“You see that? Didn’t even take a breath. . .” 

“Serdysty Lah. He’s got a heart in him.” 

“Uh-ha! He drinks like a Cossack.” 

Meanwhile Zagloba’s head continued to tilt backwards until 
the mug was empty and his face was crimson and shining with 
sweat. 

“Ah. . .” hetsard. “Himmpvese’ 

Then he wiped his mustache carefully with both hands and 
sighed with satisfaction, having discovered once again that 
magical elixir he liked to talk about, the one which added fire to 


a noble’s wits, gave strength to his body, and filled his heart 
with courage. 

“Hmm... Not bad. Not bad at all,” he murmured. “Quite 
well aged, in fact. . . It’s a shame to waste such a good Troyniak 
on a peasant throat, my lads, so leave it to me. Raw spirits are 
more to your taste anyway, I am sure, and since that’s why God 
made them it’d be a sin for you to complain. Ah. . . ah, but I’m 
beginning to feel much better about everything. Yes, it’s a fine 
mead.” 

He motioned to the Cossacks to keep drinking and paced 
slowly through the entire courtyard, inspecting everything with 
the care of a good commander. He crossed the drawbridge to 
check on the outposts, found the sentries snoring, and nodded 
with contentment. 

“Quite so,” he mused. “Drunk as hogs, every one of them. 1 
could truss one up and take him along for a body servant but I’d 
better not. He’d probably turn out to be a thief or a lazy lout. 
Or worse yet, he’d drink too much and fall asleep on duty. It’s 
too bad, but that’s the way people are turning out everywhere 
these days. There’s just nobody to trust anywhere.” 

Then he paced slowly back to the silent manor, looked in on 
the roped, gagged and unconscious Bohun, and made his way 
quietly to Helen’s rooms where he let himself in without a 
sound. 


Chapter Eighteen 


LATER THAT NIGHT two horsemen slipped quietly through the 
dark ravine, taking pains to make as little noise as possible. 
They picked their way carefully among the boulders and 
through the treacherous deadfall of uprooted trees that threat- 
ened to break their horses’ legs at almost every step. 

The night was black as pitch. There was no light at all. The 
moon had hidden long before in the heavy clouds. The cautious 
riders could see only two or three paces in front of them, and 
their nervous horses tripped and stumbled in the thickly matted 
undergrowth and the tangled roots that covered the dark floor 
of the wooded defile. But once the trees thinned out and the 
valley opened into the silvery emptiness of the Steppe, the 
larger of the two riders whispered hoarsely, “Ride!” and kicked 
his own mount into a gallop. 

They flew like two Tartar arrows after that, skimming the 
flat, open country, and pursued only by the pounding echoes of 
their horses’ hooves. Dark shapes loomed out of the night 
around them; thick clumps of oak clustered near the highway 
and grasped at them with gnarled, skeletal arms like something 
from a nightmare. It must have seemed to the two speeding 
riders that they were standing still, frozen in mid-step on mo- 
tionless horses, and that the Steppe itself had come alive under 
them, drifting and falling away behind them in the darkness. 

They spurred their weary horses on and on as the hours crept 
into the morning until their mounts began to press their ears flat 
along their heads and their heaving breaths thickened into a dry, 
rattling sound. It was clear, then, that neither the animals nor 
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their headlong gallop could be kept going much longer without 
a break. 

“No help for it,” wheezed the larger of the two darkly 
silhouetted riders. “We have to give them a breather or they’ll 
drop.” 

The far horizon began to turn pale and vast distances emerged 
from the shadows as the light seeped gradually into the ebbing 
night. The gigantic Steppe thistles, some of them towering as 
tall as the horsemen, loomed out of the departing darkness and 
began to nod coldly in the morning breeze. The round, black 
domes of ancient burial mounds and the sparse stands of gaunt, 
windswept trees rose out of the greying landscape. And as the 
harsh new light grew and brightened it revealed the faces of the 
fleeing riders. 

“No help for it,” Zagloba repeated. “The horses are dead 
tired. They came a long way yesterday and they can’t run much 
farther. We'll lose them altogether if we keep pushing them like 
this.” 

Then he threw a glance at his slim companion. 

“But let me look at you by daylight,” he went on. “Ho ho, 
where did you get that smart little outfit? You make a very 
handsome little Cossack, my lady! As long as I’ve lived I’ve 
never had a groom like you but I’m afraid Skshetuski will take 
you away from me fast enough! Ay, ay, but what’s this? For 
God’s sake, my girl, roll up your hair, will you? Anybody with 
one good eye in his head would guess what you are no matter 
how you’re dressed!” 

Helen reached back with both hands for the cascade of Jong 
black hair that spilled out behind her like a flying cloak and 
started stuffing it under her Cossack cap. 

“Where are we going?” she asked. 

“Wherever our horses take us.” 

“Aren’t we going to Lubnie?” Fear showed briefly in her pale 
face. Distrust reappeared in the quick, sharp glance she threw at 
Zagloba. 

“No, we’re not.” 

“But that’s where you said last night . . .’ 

“I said a lot of things last night. To you and to anyone who'd 
listen and that included Bohun. Look, I’ve a brain of sorts in my 
skull, and the one thought that’s always rattling around in there 
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is ‘Never run to where they’re going to chase you.’ Why not? 
Because they might catch you. If Bohun’s men are already after 
us, which they might be if they’ve sobered up, they’re heading 
for Lubnie. Why? First because that’s the obvious place we'd 
run to, and second because that’s what I wanted them to think. 
So we'll go towards Tcherkassy, not Lubnie, and by the time it 
dawns on them they’re chasing shadows on the Lubnie highway 
we'll have gained a couple of days’ start. In the meantime we'll 
get to Tcherkassy where the regiments of Pan Pivnitzki and Pan 
Rudomin are quartered. And if that’s not enough to roll in 
Bohun’s way, we’ve got the whole of the Hetmans’ army in 
Korsun, a stone’s throw from there.” 

“I understand,” Helen said and smiled with such open 
warmth and admiration at the fat old knight that he wished he 
was thirty years younger. 

“I don’t know who you are or how you came to be with 
Bohun in Rozloghi,” she went on, “but I think that God must 
have sent you especially to protect me and <o save my life. I’ll be 
grateful to you for that as long as I live.” 

“Your life was never threatened, my lady. Not by Bohun. 
He'd die himself before he’d let any harm come to you, I'll give 
him that much credit.” 

“He'd die if he touched me,” Helen said so simply and with 
such firm conviction, that Zagloba, who knew something of 
the mettle of the border women, didn’t doubt it for a moment. 
“Or I would, because I’d kill myself before I let that murderer 
Comic neat me: ~ 

“Yes,” he said. “I believe you’d do it. So maybe I did save 
your life after all. And his own too, it seems, though he won’t 
thank me for it. Stealing you away is like ripping the heart right 
out of his chest. He’s obsessed with you.” 

“What did I do to deserve that?” Anger and bitterness com- 
peted in her voice with disgust and shame. “I’ve known him for 
years and I’ve never felt anything for him except fear and 
loathing. Why won't he leave me alone? Aren’t there any other 
women in the world?” 

“Not for him, it seems.” 

“And now he’s murdered my whole family because of me,” 
she cried. “Dear God, when I think about that . . . ah, what can 
I do? Where can I go to get away from him? Forgive my 
complaining, but there has to be an end to this somewhere!” 


A wave of crimson swept into the young woman’s face, and 
tears of pain and anger shined in her eyes and then spilled out 
and flowed down her cheeks, squeezed out by helplessness and 
humiliation. 

“I can’t argue that a terrible misfortune fell on your family,” 
Zagloba said quickly. “But in some measure the fault was their 
own. They shouldn’t have promised you to the Cossack in the 
first place. Once he found out the truth he went off his head and 
that’s all there’s to it. But I’m sorry about your brothers, es- 
pecially that young one. He was practically a baby but you 
could see he’d have grown into a fine knight.” 

Helen began to weep in earnest then, unable to hold back her 
bitter, angry tears. 

“Hey, hey, my lady,” Zagloba said kindly. “Your tears don’t 
go with the clothes you’re wearing. So dry them and just tell 
yourself that what happened couldn’t be avoided. It was God’s 
will, that’s all. What’s done is done and God will punish the 
murderer in his own good time. Come to think of it, some of 
that punishment has already touched him since he’s lost all hope 
of ever changing your feelings about him.” 

Here the fat knight grew silent for a moment and peered 
about uneasily as if expecting ambush. “But I hate to think 
what'll happen if he ever gets his claws on me. Phew! He’ll have 
my hide tanned and dressed thin enough to have dancing pumps 
sewn out of it. You don’t know this, my girl, but I’ve already 
been martyred once in Galata, by the Turks, and I don’t need 
another ticket to salvation. 

“Yes, | admit,” he went on, “it would be fine if we could go 
straight to the Prince in Lubnie. There’s no doubt that’s the 
quickest way to safety. But is it the best way? Bohun’s groom 
woke last night when I was getting the horses, he could’ve got 
them going after us and they’d have caught up with us in an 
hour. And then what? Eh? That doesn’t bear thinking about, 
believe me. That Bohun’s a wild dog, let me tell you. I’d rather 
meet the Devil in person then come face to face with bim 
again.” 

Calmed down a little and forcing her own anxiety and grief 
back under control, Helen responded to the fat knight’s worried 
muttering with firmness and courage. 

“God will save us from him.” 

“Let’s pray he does. But Bohun’s sealed his own fate now, and 


no mistake. He abandoned Tchehryn against the Hetman’s or- 
ders, and that’s worth a court-martial and a firing squad at a 
time like this, and now he’s tangled with the Prince as well. | 
don’t envy him. The only road open to him now is joining the 
rebellion and even that might be too late from what I heard in 
town. Zjendjan met the Hetmans’ fleet under old Barabas and 
Kshetchovski going down the Dnieper, and young Pan Stefan 
Pototzki was leading the husaria overland a day or two behind 
them. That was at least ten days ago. They could’ve crushed the 
Cossacks already by this time. We were expecting to hear the 
news any minute in Tchehryn.” 

“So it was Zjendjan who brought those letters from Pan Yan 
in Kudak?” Helen asked. 

“That’s right. A shrewd, clever lad, if ever there was one. 
Reminds me a little of myself when I was a boy. It was plain bad 
luck that he ran into Bohun like he did.” 

Pan Zagloba’s voice dropped a little then as he remembered 
another piece of bad luck that Zjendjan encountered. “Once 
Bohun heard those letters and knew what’s been going on 
behind his back that was the end of any cleverness. He laid out 
the boy with one blow of a battle mace and went off to settle his 
accounts with your relatives as if all the devils from Hell were 
after him. Even I couldn’t reason with him.” 

“The poor lad!” Helen cried. “More innocent blood spilled 
because of me.. .” 

“Don’t you fret about him, my lady,” Zagloba said quickly, 
anxious to gloss over his own role in the affair. “He'll be alright. 
He'll live. And he’s sharp enough to find a way out of his 
predicament once he’s back on his feet.” 

“When did it all happen?” 

“Yesterday morning, though right now it seems like another 
lifetime. Hey, for Bohun to kill or knock down a man is like 
tossing down a drink. One gulp and it’s done and that’s the end 
of all arguments about it. Ah but you should’ve heard him 
howling when he heard those letters! A madman, I tell you! All 
of Tchehryn must’ve been shaking with the noise he made.” 


* * * 


They said nothing for a while after that. Daylight was bright 
all around them by this time and they could see all of the Steppe 


before them. The air was crisp and fresh. The horses, moving at 
a walk through the tall wet grass, snorted with contentment. 

“Well, let’s get on the highway and run them for a bit again,” 
Zagloba suggested. “They’ve had their breather and we’ve no 
time to waste.” 

They kicked their animals into another gallop and ran along 
the road for about a mile when, suddenly, a small dark object 
appeared on the skyline before them and began to approach 
them at great speed. 

“What’s that, eh?” the fat knight peered uneasily into the 
bright new daylight although the sun was at their backs and the 
hurtling object came out of the west. “What can that be about? 
Ey, that’s a man on horseback!” 

A closer look revealed that the speeding object was, indeed, a 
horseman heading towards them from the direction of 
Tchehryn as if the air were on fire behind him. His head was 
bent low over his horse’s neck and his face was hidden in the 
flying mane which he clutched with one hand while the other 
flogged the animal in the utmost panic. 

“What kind of mad devil is that, then?” Pan Zagloba reined 
his horse to a halt at the roadside and Helen paused beside him. 
“And what’s his damned hurry? Well, Pll just draw and cock a 
pistol in case we need to slow him down a little... Ah, but 
he’ll kill his horse if he goes on like that much longer.” 

Then, because the panicked rider was now within thirty paces 
of Helen and himself, the fat knight pointed the huge horse- 
pistol and shouted: “Hey! Stop! Pull up, there, will you? Who 
the devil are you?” 

The rider hauled back on his reins and at the same time sat up 
in his saddle. “Pan Zagloba!” he cried out. “Don’t you re- 
member me? I’m Plesnyevski, I work for the Starosta in 
Tchehryn!” 

“Eh? What? What? Hey, is that you, Plesnyevski? I wouldn’t 
have known you. But what are you doing all the way out here? 
And where are you going as if all Hell was galloping behind 
your” 

“Run for your life!” the new arrival shouted. “Turn around 
and follow me or you'll ride right into that Hell yourself! It’s 
Judgment Day behind me!” 

“What’s that? What?” Pan Zagloba glared at him, alarmed and 


bewildered. “What Hell? What Judgment Day? What’s this all 
about?” 

“Tchehryn’s been taken by the Zaporohjans! The mobs are 
butchering the gentry! It’s God’s judgment on us all, I tell you!” 

“In the Name of the Father . . .!” The fat knight’s mouth fell 
open. “What’s that you’re saying? Are you drunk? Have you lost 
your wits?” 

“Young Pototzki’s dead!” the fugitive gasped out. He was out 
of breath and nearly out of his mind as well. “Pan Tchar- 
nyetzki’s taken prisoner! The Tartars are riding with the Cos- 
sacks... Tuhay-bey. . . Hmyelnitzki. . .!” 

“And old Colonel Barabas and Kshetchovski’s corps? What 
happened to theme” 

“The old man’s been murdered. Kshetchovski’s gone over to 
Hmyelnitzki. They’re in Tchehryn right now . . . an enormous 
army. Krivoinos left with a huge force last night to attack the 
Hetmans. The whole country’s on fire, the peasants are rising 
everywhere . . .! It’s slaughter .. . murder . . . wherever you 
look! Run for your life while you can because God only knows 
how long we've got left!” 

Zagloba’s mouth hung open but he couldn’t find a word to 
say. “Jesus and Mary!” he whispered finally, too frightened and 
confused for much more than that. 

“My God, my God,” Helen began to pray. 

“Run for your life!” Plesnyevski cried again. “Get away while 
there’s still some place left to run to!” 

“Run ... yes. Run. But where?” Zagloba stared about as 
shocked and bewildered as if a boulder had fallen from the sky 
and struck him on the head. “What's still safe? Where?” 

“In Lubnie, where else? With the Prince! That’s the only place 
I’d trust these days!” 

“Is that where you’re going?” 

“That’s right. To the Prince.” 

“Ah, may the Devil take all this!” Zagloba shouted in utter 
desperation as all his shrewdly calculated plans fell apart around 
him. “The road to Lubnie isn’t quite as safe as you think it is! 
Not since this morning! And where are the Hetmans?” 

“Near Korsun, falling back and gathering up whatever gentry 
managed to get away. But old ‘Hooknose’ Krivoinos is sure to 
have caught up with them already.” 


“To the devil with Krivoinos!” the fat knight bellowed in 
exasperation. “May he burst along with his nose—hooked, 
crooked or whatever! So that way’s closed too?” 

“Heading for Korsun right now is like crawling down the 
Devil’s throat. It’s pure hell out there! I’m running as fast as I can 
to Lubnie because I can’t think of any other place where there’s 
still some protection.” 

“Well, make sure you go around Rozloghi,” Zagloba remem- 
bered to advise. “Because Bohun’s there. He’s joining the re- 
bellion too.” 

“My God, he too! They were saying in Tchehryn that all the 
tchernya in the Transdnieper country is going to rise up any day 
as well . .” 

“Is that so?” Zagloba muttered, tugging at his mustache. 
“Yes, that’s sure to happen. Well, you go your way and I’ll find 
another because I’ve got to start thinking about my own skin.” 

“That’s just what I’m doing!” Plesnyevski cried out and 
struck his horse with his whip again. 

“Remember to bypass Rozloghi!” Zagloba shouted after him. 
“And if you see Bohun don’t tell him you saw me!” 

But Plesnyevski was already beyond the reach of his voice. 
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It was rare for Zagloba to be at a loss for a new idea, or to 
admit that any obstacle or problem might be too much for his 
sharp wits or his ready tongue, but at this moment he was 
almost ready to throw up his arms and sink into despair. 

“Well,” he said at last and started cursing himself as much as 
the situation in which he was trapped. “What now? Eh? I’ve 
squeezed out of some tight corners in my time but I’ve never 
been in a spot as unpromising as this one. Hmyelnitzki ahead of 
me and Bohun behind me... . tfui! That’s a choice? I wouldn’t 
give one broken groat for any part of me right now, front or 
rear! I was a damn fool not to take you straight to Lubnie while 
we had the time. We might have made it too. But no, I had to 
outsmart a bunch of drunken peasants who are getting ready 
right now to use my neck for a whetting stone. That’s what 
comes of trying to live by one’s wits, you end up dancing in the 
air on the end of a rope. Tfui, I tell you! What the devil are we to 
do now? Where can we go? My brains aren’t worth the price of 


boot-grease at this moment. I can’t think of one quiet corner in 
this Commonwealth where a man could die in his own bed and 
in his own good time. Ah, Devil take all this!” 

Helen was just as frightened and bewildered as Zagloba but 
she was the first to regain her senses. “My two stepbrothers, 
Yur and Fedor, are in Zolotonosha,” she offered. “Couldn’t we 
get help there?” 

“Where? What?” The fat knight was ready to grasp at any 
straw. “What was that you said? Zolotonosha? That’s even far- 
ther than Tcherkassy. But when we’ve nothing better and closer 
to hand we might as well go to Zolotonosha. Ah, Devil take it, 
what a mess.” , 

“Don’t give up now,” Helen begged him. 

“Give up? Who's giving up?” 

With some kind of goal in mind and his quick wits respond- 
ing to a fresh idea, Pan Zagloba brightened up considerably. 

“Of course we'll have to leave the highway, that’s the first 
thing to do. We'd be safer going cross country anyway no 
matter where we’re heading. Hmm. Yes. This is all starting to 
look a lot better to me. We aren’t likely to meet many people in 
the woods and in the open Steppe, not at this stage in the 
rebellion anyway, and those we can’t avoid we can handle in 
some other way. How? We'll get across that bridge when we 
come to it. That’s why God gave us heads in the first place, to 
think with and not just so we’d have something on which to 
wear a cap. But I’d give anything if we could just find ourselves 
some quiet spot somewhere where we might lie low until the 
Hetmans finish with Hmyelnitzki!” 

“We may yet,” Helen said. “Remember how well you’ve done 
for us so far. God didn’t let you take me out of Bohun’s hands 
just so we'd die for nothing somewhere else.” 

“You think so, eh?” Confronted by the girl’s courage and 
determination, the fat knight had no choice but to play the man. 
“Ah, ah, my lady, wait . . . I feel my spirits rising. Ah, that’s 
better. Perhaps things aren’t as bad as they seem. What? It could 
be worse, eh? Someday when we've the time I’ll tell you what 
happened to me in Galata, and then you'll see that my head isn’t 
entirely useless. But right now we’ve got to get off this high- 
way, that’s for sure. So turn off, my lady. . . that’s it! That’s the 
way! By God, you ride like a real Cossack, it’s a joy to see it. 


And the grass is so tall out here in the Steppe that nobody will 
even know we’re here!” 

The lush Spring grass was soon towering so high over them 
that they vanished from sight altogether. But the farther they 
rode into the Steppe, and the deeper they sank into that dark 
green ocean of tangled vegetation, the harder it became for their 
horses to run without stumbling, so that at last they had to halt 
and dismount to let their animals get a little rest. 
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Zagloba unsaddled the horses and let them wander off to feed 
and roll themselves on the dark, damp soil where the sun never 
reached through the tall thick grasses. Then he unpacked the 
saddlebags where he had stowed provisions for the journey. At 
the sight of food and a panikin of something stronger than 
spring water, his good spirits returned immediately. 

“Everyone needs refreshment for the flesh as well as the 
spirit,” he began. “People as well as horses. Let them eat the 
grass and we'll have some of this bread and roast beef I took last 
night out of your aunt’s larder. And a good thing I did. There’s 
an old saying, ‘On an empty belly your wits turn to jelly.’ And 
another says: ‘For a brain that’s fickle, try roast beef and pickles.’ 
Well, my brains were pretty fickle yesterday because it’s clear 
that we'd have done better to go straight to Lubnie. But what’s 
done is done and there’s no point in worrying about it. And 
Zolotonosha might not be so bad anyway. They’ve a nice little 
fort there, I remember, though the tavern isn’t worth a visit, 
and the Hetmans might have put a garrison in there to keep an 
eye on things. The Prince will also be on the march by now, to 
support the Hetmans.” 

“I don’t think things are bad at all,” Helen encouraged him. 
“God will look after us and good people will help us and we'll 
get out of it all alive, I am sure.” 

“But dear God,” Pan Zagloba worried. “Have there ever been 
such dreadful times? A civil war is the worst kind there is. In a 
day or two there won’t be a quiet hole for a mouse to hide in 
throughout the whole country, and if a mouse is going to have a 
hard time finding a hiding place, what about a knight of my 
girth and size? I tell you, I’d have done better to become a priest, 
to which I had a certain calling in my youth since I’m a naturally 


peaceful, modest and abstemious man. I could’ve been a cathe- 
dral dean by now since I’ve a fine singing voice and a flair for 
liturgy. But fate chose otherwise. In my younger days I was 
quite irresistible to women. All I had to do was toss one look at 
a girl and she’d think she was struck by lightning! Ha! If only I 
could shrug off twenty years, Pan Skshetuski would have some- 
thing to worry about! Ah, but eat, my lady... .” 

So saying, the fat knight spread out the cold meat and bread 
on a saddle-blanket and pulled a short knife out of his boot to 
divide the rations. 

Eating, he went on talking. ,“I must say, though, that you 
make a shapely little Cossack. No wonder all these good- 
looking young men are biting off each other’s heads about you. 
Phew, but it’s getting hot. It’s going to be another furnace of a 
day, that’s certain.” 

“How long have you and Pan Skshetuski been friends?” 
Helen wished to know. 

“Not long. But we liked each other at first sight. | was with 
him when Starosta Tchaplinski got on his wrong side in 
Téhehryn, and he... granted that he’d drunk a bit in jolly 
company. . . caught that braying braggart by the neck and the 
seat of his pants and banged hin so hard against the door that all 
of Tchaplinski’s bones jumped out of their sockets!” 

“He did that?” Helen laughed. 

“Oh he’s a fiery cavalier, and no mistake about it! Pan 
Zachvilihovski also told me that your fiance is a great knight 
and the Prince’s favorite, which doesn’t surprise me because our 
Prince Yeremi is known for the fine men he picks. And I could 
see for myself, having some experience in military matters, that 
he’s a great soldier too. Phew, but it’s getting hot.” 

The sun was, indeed, blazing like a bed of coals high above 
the Steppe and the day promised to be just as hot as the fat 
knight feared. 

“I enjoy your company, my lady,” he sighed, “but I wish we 
were already in Zolotonosha. I think we’d better lie low in the 
daytime and travel at night. We’ve a long way to go. I wonder, 
though, if you can stand such hardships.” 

“I'm in good health,” the young woman said at once. “I can 
stand the journey. We could start out right now, if you’re ready.” 

“Well, in that case I’ll saddle up again.” Pan Zagloba packed 
up what was left of their provisions and got to his feet. “I won’t 


feel safe until we get to the Kahamlik and hide in those reeds. 
The Devil himself wouldn’t be able to find us in there. We’ve 
got about a mile to get to the river and tomorrow we can see 
about getting ourselves across it.” 

He stretched, yawned, sighed and scratched his balding head 
reflectively. 

“I’ve got to tell you, though, I’m getting awfully sleepy. My 
last night in Tchehryn wasn’t exactly an uneventful one, all of 
yesterday I spent in the saddle shaking my bones behind that 
damned Cossack, and last night we were on the road from 
Rozloghi. Ooof, I’m so tired I don’t even feel like talking 
anymore. So I think I’ll doze off for a bit on this sorry nag as we 
ride along.” 

“Good,” Helen said. “Do that. I’ll watch as we’re riding. 
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They were no sooner mounted and on their way again among 
the tall grasses when Pan Zagloba began to sway and pitch in his 
saddle like a ship at sea. The heat, his fatigue, and the soft hiss 
of the parting grass-stems pushed aside by the broad chests of 
the walking horses, lulled him so that he sighed and mumbled 
for a bit and closed his worn eyes. Finally the old knight broke 
out into wheezing snores and his head dropped down on his 
chest. 

Helen let herself drift off into thought. 

Despite all her courage, she was bewildered, worried and 
numbed at times by fear, and the images in her mind filled her 
with pain and horror. Last night’s events and the miracle of her 
escape fell on her so swiftly, following each other with such 
intensity and speed, that she didn’t have the time to piece them 
together and come to terms with what was happening to her. 
The raid on Rozloghi, the scenes of murder she had witnessed 
there, the horror and the certainty of death by her own hand, 
the unexpected rescue, and now the flight across the Steppe into 
the unknown, came suddenly together to strike her like a single 
terrifying storm. 

And there was even more to find out about before she could 
have anything like peace of mind. Who was this man who 
rescued her? And why did he do it? She knew his name but that 
didn’t tell her anything; it explained neither the man nor his 
motives. How did he happen to be in Rozloghi with Bohun? 


Did they come together? If so, it meant he was one of Bohun’s 
friends, perhaps a murderer himself. He certainly had the rag- 
tag look of doubtful reliability and few of those qualities that 
might justify her trust. But if that was the case, why was he 
risking the terrible Cossack’s enmity and vengeance? He was 
quite right, she knew, in believing that Bohun would skin him 
alive if he ever caught up with the fugitives. So why did this 
strange old man take such a dreadful risk on her behalf? 

She was confused. It was too much to grasp as quickly as she 
had to if she was to understand everything that was happening 
to her. Just yesterday . . . unless that was also something she 
had dreamed . . . she’d gone to sleep in safety, under her own 
roof, and feeling for the first time in years that her future held a 
promise of happiness and joy. Today her home was the open 
Steppe, the sky and a horse’s back, and she was sharing it with a 
stranger who would have inspired her with distrust and revul- 
sion barely two days earlier. 

What kind of man was he, then? Kind, of that she was sure. 
Brave and resourceful in his own strange fashion. But could she 
place any trust in him? 

Nothing seemed safe any longer, there wasn’t anything of 
which she could be sure. God only knew what was waiting for 
her. All she knew for certain was that a blood-mad Cossack was 
pursuing her and ahead of her lay a sea of slaughter, civil war, 
rape, pillage, inhumanity and fire. 

“God help me,” she whispered and then a dear and precious 
image appeared in her mind. Skshetuski could be near. He was 
sure to be back from the Sietch if the war has already broken 
out. Perhaps he was riding somewhere in the same Steppe, 
under the same sky. He’ll search for her and find her and she’ll 
be able to forget all the horrors that haunted her like unhallowed 
ghosts, and lay to rest all the terrors of that dreadful night. Then 
a wonderful happiness will replace all her doubts and fears, and 
new joy will restore everything she lost. 

The Steppe whispered to her, the grasses were rich with the 
fresh scents of Spring. The air was still and heavy but laden with 
fragrance. Helen’s hopes grew stronger, fortified and lifted by 
her determination. Nothing, she thought, has been lost for 
ever. She was alive and free and riding towards her future, 
wherever that might be. She would regain her ability to feel 
trust and love and joy beside Skshetuski. If nothing else, she was 


free of an unhappy past in which she was regarded less as a 
woman and a human being than as an object to be held hostage 
under her own roof, or traded off without her consent by 
people whom she wanted to love as a family but for whom she 
never had any real value. And in the meantime this strange and 
funny old man, that unexpected and unlikely rescuer, would 
help to keep her out of Bohun’s hands. 

She watched the ripe, nodding heads of many-colored 
flowers, and the tall, blooming thistles that bowed heavily 
towards her in hues of red and purple, and a deep, reassuring 
peace came to her from the rich, wide emptiness of the open 
Steppe. The memory of slaughter and the scenes of horror 
began to grow dim behind her falling eyelids. 

She felt the sun. The warmth. The soft morning breeze. 

Then she slept. 


Chapter Nineteen 


SHE WOKE TO THE BAYING of dogs and saw a huge old oak, some 
dilapidated sheds and a stone well in a broad, fenced-in clearing 
trodden into the grass straight ahead of her. Startled and wor- 
ried because they wanted to avoid human settlements, she woke 
her companion. 

“... What? What’s this?” Zagloba opened both his eyes and 
focused the good one. “Where’ve we come to?” 

“I don’t know,” she said. 

He peered about. “Hmm. Wait a minute. This looks like a 
Cossack wintering hut. . . The kind used by drovers. Not the 
best kind of company for us at this moment.” 

“That’s right,” she agreed. 

“The last thing we need right now, my girl, is to stumble on a 
gang of horseherders. Damn those dogs! What are they making 
so much noise about? Do you see anyone around?” 

She peered ahead, saw some men and horses near the far 
fence, and pointed them out. “Tchabany?” 

“Hmm. That’s what they look like. Well, they’ve seen us too. 
There’s nothing for it now but to ride on in and make the best of 
it otherwise they’ll think we’re afraid of them and come at us 
like wolves after a lame mare. Ha, that bit of sleep helped, I 
must say. You must’ve slept a little too, eh?” 

“Yes,” she said. “A little.” 

But Zagloba was already counting the men and the horses 
huddled together at the far end of the herders’ clearing as if the 
men had urgent news to share. 


“Four of them! Well, that’s not too many. You notice how 
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they seem to have a lot to say to each other, hmm? Looks almost 
like a war council, eh? So, my lady, are you ready for them?” 
lam ready,” Helen said. 

“Alright then,” Zagloba said and began to shout: “Hey peo- 
ple! People! Come here, one of you!” 

All four of the dark, unkempt figures rose at once and started 
towards them. These were, indeed, some of the masterless 
tchaban horseherders of the Steppe who watched over the huge 
herds of mustangs that ran free in Summer through the open 
grasslands, and Zagloba noted with relief that only one of them 
was armed with a matchlock firearm and a rusted saber. The 
other three carried the long, yellow pole-axes of their kind, 
fashioned out of the lower jaws of horses nailed to the tops of 
weathered wooden shafts. 

“A murderous looking lot, aren’t they,” he muttered. “There’s 
no safe refuge for us here, that’s certain.” 

The four herdsmen were staring up and down at the riders 
with cold, suspicious eyes; no feeling other than dour hostility 
showed on their bearded, weatherbeaten faces. 

“What d’you want?” one of them barked out. 

“Slava Bohu,” Pan Zagloba answered in Ruthenian. “God be 
praised.” 

But the herdsmen ignored the cheerful greeting. “What d’you 
want?” their leader snarled again. 

“Hmm, so that’s the way the wind blows here,” Zagloba 
muttered to himself, then spoke out sharply: “How far to Sur- 
ovata?” 

“We don’ know about no Surovata.” 

“Ah... what d’you call this place, then?” 

“Hushla. What’s it to you?” 

“Hushla. Hmm.” The fat knight nodded, as if satisfied. “Al- 
right then. So it’s Hushla. Bring us some water for the horses, 
will you?” 

“We got no water.” The tchabany started to close slowly 
around the two riders. “Where’ve you two come from?” 

“From Krivoi Ruda,” Pan Zagloba said, naming a settlement 
on the way to Lubnie. 

“And where’re you goin’?” 

“To Echehryn.” 

“To Tchehryn, eh?” 


The tchabany were glancing sideways at each other and edging 
ever closer. Their leader, a broad-shouldered man with narrow 
black eyes slitted like a Tartar’s, began to stare attentively at 
Zagloba. 

“So how come you got off the highway if you’re goin’ to 
Tchehryn?” 

“Because it’s hot there,” Zagloba said calmly. 

The tchaban leader whose dark, twisted face was scorched and 
blackened by years of living under the open sky, put both his 
hands on the reins of Zagloba’s horse. “Get down off there,” he 
said. 

“Why should I?” 

“*Cause there’s nothing for you in Tchehryn.” 

“Is that so?” Zagloba asked quietly. “And why not?” 

“Cause that’s where the Lahy are gettin’ their throats slit,” 
the dark-faced man said and grinned and nodded at one of his 
companions. “He’s just come from there. It’s all over for you 
and your kind in Tchehryn.” 

“And you,” Zagloba said coldly, looking down at the nearing 
herdsmen as if he were their master. “D’ you know who's riding 
to Tchehryn behind us?” 

The tchaban leader spat coldly on the ground. “What’s that to 
us?” He shrugged. 

“Knaz Yarema, that’s who!” Zagloba roared out. “Does that 
interest you?” 

The four horseherders whipped their caps off their heads so 
fast at the sound of that terrifying name that it seemed as if a 
sudden wind had blown across the Steppe and swept the shaggy 
fur caps into the wilderness. They stumbled back, bareheaded 
and bowing, their savage faces wreathed in placating smiles. 

“And do you know what the Lahy do to those who slit throats 
and murder people?” Zagloba roared fiercely. “They hang them! 
They impale them! They cut off their heads! And do you know 
what a great army the Prince has riding with him? And that he’s 
less than half a mile from here? Eh? Eh? What now? Eh? You’ve 
a little less to say to me now, eh? So there’s no water for our 
horses, is that right? What’s the matter, you damn rebel dogs, 
your well’s gone dry in Spring? Ah. . . let me at you! I’ll show 
you! I'll show you. . .!” 


“Ne serdytes, pa’neh!” the savage herdsmen pleaded. “Don’ be 


angry, master! The well’s gone dry and that’s the God’s own 
truth!” 

“How do your water your own livestock, then?” Zagloba 
demanded. 

“If we need water we fetch it from the river.” 

“Dogs! Offal!” Pan Zagloba raged. “Ah, you sons of bitches! 

“It’s the truth, master! The well’s dry! But we’ll run and get 
you water from the Kahamlik, if you want us to!” 

“Forget it!” Pan Zagloba bellowed, intoxicated by his own 
performance. “Never mind that now! I’ll go there myself! 
Where’s that damn river from here anyway?” 

The horseherders began to explain at once just how this two- 
man scouting party of Prince Yeremi’s army might get to the 
river but the fat knight had another game to play. 

“And how do I get back to the highway from this place?” he 
demanded. “This way again or along the bank?” 

“Along the bank, master ... The river bends to the road 
less’n a mile from here. . .” 

“Good!” Zagloba said and turned to the silent Helen. “Jump 
to it, lad! Scout the way for me!” 

She spurred her horse into a gallop and cleared the far fence 
and he turned his threatening eye on the horseherders again. 
“Listen, you dogs! When the army comes here, you tell them 
I’ve gone to the highway along the bank. You’ve got that?” 

“Yes master,” they cried out, bowing to the ground. “We've 
got it. Along the bank. We'll tell them. . .” 

The fat knight twirled his mustache, threw the terrified 
tchabany another threatening glare, kneed his horse forward and 
trotted away. 
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In less than a quarter of an hour he caught up with Helen who 
was waiting for him near the riverbank. 

“Well, I invented the Prince for them just in time,” he said, 
winking his good eye. “Now they’ll sit quiet as rabbits in the 
grass, waiting for the Vishnovyetzki army . . . Ah, but did you 
see how they started shaking when they heard Prince Yeremi’s 
name?” 

“I see, sir, that you’re just as quick-witted as you said you 
were,” Helen said. 


“Eh? What? And didn’t I tell you?” 

She shook her head in wonder. Her smile showed pleased 
surprise. “Thank God for that. And thank God you’re here.” 

“Sharp wits, eh? What?” Pan Zagloba grinned and stroked his 
beard in great satisfaction. “It’s not for nothing that I’ve been 
compared to Ulysses in my time! If I didn’t have a good head on 
my neck I’d have been feeding crows a long time ago. As for 
those savages back there, they’ve a right to believe that the 
Prince is coming because, sooner or later, he’s sure to get here! I 
just wish he’d step on Bohun while he is about it; I'll make a 
barefoot pilgrimage to Tchenstqhova if he’ll just do that. . .” 

They put their horses into a quick trot towards the hidden 
river and Pan Zagloba went on muttering and grumbling in a 
worried voice. 

“Ah, but did you notice how bold these cut-throats are get- 
ting? That’s a bad sign for us. It means that Hmyelnitzki’s 
victories must be common knowledge in these parts and the 
peasants will be getting much harder to dea. with. We'll have to 
keep to open country now because the villages will be dan- 
gerous. God grant the Prince comes quickly because we’ve got 
ourselves into such a fix that I can’t remember another one like 
It.” 

Fear, once more, touched Helen, and along with it came 
anger that she had to be afraid at all. Thinking that she might 
draw some cheerier words out of her glum companion, she 
smiled at him in encouragement. “But I believe that you'll save 
us both no matter what happens.” 

“That goes without saying. The trouble is, where? That 
Zolotonosha doesn’t promise to be a great deal safer than any 
other place.” 

“Well, I do know that my step-brothers are there,” Helen said 
again. 

“Maybe they are and maybe they aren’t. They could’ve left 
for home. And if they’re heading back towards Rozloghi we 
aren't likely to meet them in the Steppe. I’m counting more on 
some kind of garrison in the fort . . .” 

Then they saw the thick, nodding reeds that marked the 
broad muddy banks of the river. 

“Well, here’s the Kahamlik at last,” Pan Zagloba said. “At least 
we've some reeds to hide in. I’ll find a ford and then we'll exe) 
upriver instead of downstream towards the highway like I said 


we'ddo.. . True, that'll take us back towards Rozloghi but at 
least we'll have confused the trail.” 

“We'll come closer to Brovarki, too,” Helen said. “And that’s 
on the road to Zolotonosha.” 

“So much the better then.” 

They watered their horses. Then, having hidden Helen in the 
reeds, Zagloba rode off to find a crossing which he did quite 
easily; hundreds of muddy hoofprints marked the ford which 
the tchabany used to drive their herds to the high pastures 
beyond the Kahamlik. The river was broad but shallow at this 
point, and flowing less swiftly, and they could swim their 
horses to the other side with hardly any trouble. But the low, 
marshy land beyond the river was a morass of broad, grassy 
ponds, deep quagmires and tributary streams in which the 
horses sunk up to their bellies so that, at times, it seemed as if 
their journey would end then and there. They pushed on up the 
riverbank hour after hour, fording a dozen streams and strug- 
gling against the soft, treacherous soil underfoot, until long 
after a dense, dark night had fallen around them. 

Then, finally, they reached a ridge of dry, high ground bris- 
tling with young oaks, and Zagloba called a halt. He thought 
that to go on through the marshland in such impenetrable 
darkness was too great a risk. 

“It’s so black out here you can’t see the ears on your horse 
right in front of you,” he grumbled. “The Devil made such 
darkness! We’ll camp here for the rest of the night and push on 
in the morning. It’d be just too easy, riding blind like this, to 
stumble into some mudpit and get sucked down for good.” 

Too tired to speak, Helen only nodded. 

The old knight unsaddled the horses, hobbled them lightly so 
that they wouldn’t stray too far in the darkness, and put them 
out to graze lower down the slope. Then he gathered up a bed of 
dry leaves which he covered with his coat and their saddle 
blankets. 

“Well, child, you might as well get some sleep,” he suggested 
gently. “The dew and the night air will cool your anxieties and 
that’s all to the good. I’ll also go and get my head down on a 
saddle somewhere because I feel as if the marrow’s turned to 
glue in my bones. We'll have to do without a fire, that goes 
without saying, but the nights are short this time of the year and 
you'll be warm enough. Sleep well and don’t worry. We haven't 


put much distance between us and Rozloghi but we've confused 
the trail better than any fox. It’d take someone who's smart 
enough to outwit the Devil to find us tonight. So good night to 
you.” 

“Good night,” Helen said. 

She knelt to pray, raising her tired eyes to the starless sky, and 
prayed for a long time. Zagloba hoisted his saddle on his back 
and trudged off a short distance into the darkness further along 
the bank where he’d spotted a dry patch of leaves for his own 
rough bedding. Too tired to struggle with his own anxieties and 
none too willing to look into, the threatening and uncertain 
future, he cast an approving and experienced eye on their tem- 
porary refuge none the less. 

He’d chosen well, he thought. 

The ground was dry and airy and free of the mosquitoes that 
tormented them earlier in the marshland. A thick roof of leaves 
provided shelter from the rain. And, if it came to that, the tall, 
wooded ridge could be defended for as long as lead and powder 
lasted. 
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It took the girl a long time to fall asleep that night. She was 
tormented by her thoughts and, later, by her dreams, in which 
everything that had happened to her became translated into a 
terrifying present, so that she thought herself still frozen in 
shock and disbelief in the blood-stained hall, fixed like a statue 
carved from ice in the scene of the carnage. 

The dead faces of her murdered family pressed upon her out 
of the surrounding darkness. She was (she thought) locked with 
their corpses in the great, dark hall and Bohun was only a step 
away. She saw his desperate pallor, his black eyebrows drawn 
together in pain and suffering and his luminous eyes fixed on 
her intently, and such a sense of horror came upon her then that 
it took all her willpower to keep herself from crying out aloud. 
But what, she thought in terror, if a real pair of glowing eyes 
gleamed suddenly in the darkness . . .? 

Moonlight broke briefly out of the thick, rolling banks of 
night-cloud and fell in a dead, white light on the stunted trees, 
changing their shapes and form and making them seem ill- 
omened and grotesque. She heard the nightbirds crying out, 
and the Steppe animals calling to each other, and these sharp, 


shrill sounds which might have been frightening at any other 
moment helped to restore her sense of time and place and 
brought her some calmness. The horses snorted and skipped 
stiff-legged in their hobbling ropes, chewing on the grass and 
growing quieter as they moved deeper into the darkness. 

All these sounds soothed and steadied her and called back her 
courage and determination. They told her that her persistent 
visions were merely an illusion born out of fatigue. She was 
safe, after all. At the edge of the Steppe. Only a few days earlier, 
she thought, the idea of being lost and alone in the wilderness 
would have been frightening in itself but now it was exactly this 
recollection and awareness of where she found herself, along 
with the sight of the cold stars and the naked sky hanging above 
the dark and ghostly banks of the Kahamlik, that brought her 
some peace and made sleep possible. 

She listened to the night sounds of the riverbank and to the 
soft rustling of the wind in the pale, dry branches of the moonlit 
trees. Her eyes closed. Her eyelids seemed too heavy for her to 
keep open any longer no matter how she tried. And then, 
despite her terrifying memories and dreams, she drifted out of 
consciousness and slept. 
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Dawn was already close when she became aware of other 
sounds, terrible and urgent. She struggled to awake. She was 
again wide-eyed with terror, trying to understand these harsh 
snarls and groans and then the one shrill scream of agonizing 
pain that brought her leaping to her feet and trembling in an icy 
sweat. 

She didn’t know where to run or what to do. The terrible 
sounds seemed to be coming from everywhere around her. She 
caught a glimpse of Zagloba, hatless and with his thin grey hair 
standing up in a wispy fringe around his gleaming pate, running 
past with a pistol in each hand. She heard his voice, diminished 
in the distance and the darkness, crying out: “U-ha! U-ha! 
Devils . . .! Sons of bitches . . .!” And then there came the flat 
crack of a pistol shot and silence returned. She thought that 
hours passed before she heard the fat knight stumbling and 
crashing through the undergrowth on the riverbank again, and 
then she heard his cursing. 

“May the dogs tear out your guts!” the old man was shouting 


in a voice that trembled with despair. “May you get flayed alive! 
May the Jews make coat-collars out of you and wear you on 
their hats!” 

“What happened?” she called out. 

“What. happened?” Zagloba staggered, wheezing, out of the 
dark. “What happened? The wolves gutted our horses, that’s 
what happened.” 

“Jezus Maria!” Helen cried. “Both of them?” 

“Both. One is ripped open well enough for stuffing. The 
other’s hurt so bad he won’t walk half a mile. They strayed a bit 

. a miserable hundred yards . . . and look what happened! 
Oh, it’s too much, I tell you.” 

“So what'll we do now?” 

“What’ll we do? We’ll whittle a couple of wooden hob- 
byhorses for ourselves, that’s what we'll do. How do I know 
what we’re going to do? Of all the damned, miserable luck! I tell 
you, my girl, the Devil himself is out to get us, there’s no doubt 
about it. I can’t say that this surprises me a lot because they’ve 
got to be related to each other, he and Bohun, or at least they’re 
sure to be close friends born and bred in Hell! But what, indeed, 
can we do? If I knew how to go about it I'd change into a horse 
so that you, at least, would have something to ride on. I'll be 
damned if I was ever in a worse mess than this!” 

“Perhaps we can walk,” she offered and, at this, Zagloba lost 
all control over his bitterness and despair. 

“Walk! Walk she says! That’s all right for you, light as a feather 
that you are, and with your handful of young years on your 
little shoulders! But what about me? It’s not just hot air ’m 
carrying in my belly!” 

She tried to think of something she could say that might 
restore the desperate old man’s good humor but he was ob- 
viously beyond consolation. . 

“Walk, she says!” he bellowed. “Let dogs walk, they’ve got 
four legs to do it on and a tail to fan the air behind them. In this 
country even peasants get to ride on something. vas is the 
limit, I’m telling you! This is the last straw!” 

But one of Pan Zagloba’s greatest virtues was that his sharp 
wits were seldom hobbled by what his mouth was saying and 
that his fertile mind produced ideas even faster than his glib 
tongue managed to spit out the words. 

“Walk. Hmm. Walk? Certainly. We’ll have to. We can’t spend 


the rest of our lives in this swamp. But how long will it take us 
to get to Zolotonosha on foot? It seemed dangerous and long 
enough on horseback, and now this? Ah, to the Devil with it all! 
Serves me right! I’ve played the fool and acted like a jackass so 
now I might as well turn into a mule and carry all our provisions 
on my back.” 

“Dll help,” she said at once. “You won’t have to carry every- 
thing by yourself.” 

Her anxiety about him had an immediate effect on Zagloba 
who regained his composure almost at once. He went on snort- 
ing and huffing like a winded horse for a while longer but he 
calmed down, brightened up a little, and began to reason. 

“Td have to be some kind of a Turk to let you do that,” he said 
gently. “That slim little back wasn’t made for bending under 
burdens. I’ve been far too temperate in eating and drinking and 
that’s why I get out of breath so easily but I'll manage all the 
carrying. We'll take just the horse-blankets and the food which 
won’t be that much anyway after we’ve had breakfast.” 

They sat down to eat. The new challenge seemed to bring 
fresh strength to the fat knight who immediately abandoned 
that lifelong moderation that he talked about and turned to their 
provisions with considerable enthusiasm. The thing to do, as he 
put it, was to increase the supply of air in the lungs by way of 
the belly and, at the same time, to decrease the load that they’d 
have to carry. 
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Then they set out on foot. Close to noon, they came to a river 
crossing, easily marked on both sides of the water by clusters of 
hoofprints and the ruts of wagon-wheels in the thick brown 
mud. 

“Perhaps that’s the way to Zolotonosha,” Helen said. 

“It could be. But who is there to ask? Fish may be good table 
company on a Friday night but I’ve never heard one of them tell 
me anything I wanted to hear.” 

But the old knight had no sooner spoken when they heard 
voices across the river and hid in the reeds. 

“Who’s there?” Helen whispered, and Zagloba peered cau- 
tiously through the undergrowth. “Can you see anything?” 

“Hmm. Yes. I see them. It’s a blind old beggar with a lyre on 
his back. A young lad’s leading him. Aha .. . now they're 
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taking off their boots. Looks like they’re going to cross the river 
hene.” 

After a moment the sound of splashing announced that the 
travelers were coming through the ford and Helen and Zagloba 
emerged from their hiding place. 

“Slava Bohu,” the fat knight said. 

“For ever an’ ever,” the blind beggar whined in his song-song 
voice, twisting his head all around and cocking his ears. “Ah, 
ah, who’s there, then? Eh? Who’s there?” 

“Godfearing souls,” Zagloba intoned piously in his turn. 
“Here’s a coin for you, old man.?’ 

“Sh’tchob vam Svyatyi Mikolay dav zdorovla y sh’tchastya!” the 
beggar sang out, grinning and bowing as he tested the small 
coppet coin between his yellow teeth. “May the Holy Nicholas 
give you health and luck.” 

“And the same to you. But where are you coming from, old 
man?” 

“From Brovarki, pa’neh” 

“And this road, where does it go to?” 

“To the hutory, master. To a village.” 

“Does it go to Zolotonosha?” 

“It does if you take it, pa’neh.” 

“Well we’re not taking it but it does no harm to ask because 
the more a man asks the more he finds out. And when did you 
leave Brovarki?” 

“Yesterday mornin’ pa’neh.” 

“And were you in Rozloghi?” 

“We was. But people say there’s been a big fight there. 
Knights came. . . lytzari came . . . and what they did there is 
too terrible to tell, people say.” 

“Ah. And who told you all this?” 

“They said it in Brovarki, people did. One of the servants of 
the old Knahina got there on a horse. And what he told was 
termible . . . aystemnibles, . 4” 

“And did you see him with your own eyes, old man?” 

“Me? No, pa’neh. I don’t see nobody. I’m blind. The lad’s got 
good eyes and does the seeing for me but he’s got no tongue. 
Nobody but me can make out his noises.” ; 

“Is that so,” Zagloba said quietly. “Hmm. Is that so.” A new 
idea began to flicker in his head, he fingered the sleeve of the 


blind man’s homespun Ruthenian sukmana, and suddenly he 
seized the deaf-mute lad by the scruff of the neck and began to 
bellow: “Thieves! Vagabonds! I’ve got you now! So that’s your 
story, is it? Blind beggars, are you? I’ll show you blind beggars! 
You're spies and traitors inciting peasants to rebellion, that’s 
what you are! Hey Maksym! Olesha! Fedor! Grab them and 
strip them and string them up or drown them, whichever you 
like! Kill the spies and rebels! Kill them!” 

Howling as loudly as he could he lifted the terrified deaf- 
mute overhead and shook him like a sack of oats. His victim 
started uttering strangled, inarticulate cries. The blind old beg- 
gar howled in his own turn and fell to his knees, calling on all 
the saints and begging for mercy. 

Helen stared, astonished. 

“What are you doing?” she cried. 

But Zagloba yelled and shouted all the louder, summoned his 
non-existent servants, threatened death and torture, and called 
upon all the powers of Heaven and Hell to witness what he was 
about to do to these ‘spies and traitors.’ 

“Kall them! Impale them! Flay them! Boil them in oil 

Helen began to back away, sure that the old knight had finally 
lost his mind. 

“That’s right! Make yourself scarce!” he shouted after her. 
“You shouldn’t look at what’s going to happen here because it’! 
offend your modesty and it won’t be a pretty sight anyway. 
Run, I tell you! Run!” 

“But what in God’s name are you doing?” 

“What am I doing? Hmm? You’ll see if you’re not careful.” 
And to the old man he shouted: “Strip! Take off your clothes, 
you old goat! I’ll have you cut up into fish bait if you're not 
standing here stark naked in one minute!” 

Then throwing the babbling deaf-mute to the ground he 
started ripping off his clothes with both hands. The old beggar, 
sure that his last hour had come, threw down his lyre and his 
begging sack. 

“Everything!” howled Zagloba. “Take off everything, or 
you're a dead dog!” 

The beggar started tearing off his shirt. 

Helen backed off in earnest, trying to make some sense out of 
this sudden change in her rescuer, while Zagloba’s yells and 
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curses followed her into the bushes where she stopped uncertain 
where to go. She sat down on a fallen tree trunk and waited until 
the yelling ended and the startled water birds resumed their trills 
and chatter in the reeds, and not long after that she heard the 
clump of heavy footsteps and the fat knight appeared carrying 
his loot: two pairs of boots, two homespun shirts and clean grey 
coats, the breeches, the blind beggar’s satchel and the lyre. 

“|. .Ooof!” He was out of breath with all his exertions and 
quite delighted with himself. “Did you hear that noise? No 
court bailiff ever yelled that much! It’s made me quite hoarse but 
I got what I wanted. I’ve turned them into Turkish holy men, 
naked as a couple of fishes, and if the Sultan doesn’t make me at 
least a pasha then he’s a damn ingrate. And look at all this stuff, 
it’s as good as new. They must do good business begging on the 
highways if they can afford to dress themselves this well. From 
now on I’m giving up my knightly profession and I'll take to 
robbing beggars on the roads. I can see that that’s the way to 
fortune.” 

“But why did you rob and terrify those poor people like 
that?” Helen asked. “What good will it do you?” 

“What good will it do us? You don’t understand? Well, then 
wait a bit longer over here and I’ll go and show you.” 

So saying, Pan Zagloba took half the clothing and the lyre 
and disappeared in a clump of bushes. A few moments later 
there was the plaintive sound of a Ruthenian ditty and from the 
bushes stepped a genuine Ukrainian staretz, one of those innu- 
merable wandering singers and village story-tellers complete 
with one blind eye and a tangled grey beard, who were as 
common everywhere in that countryside as swallows in the 
Springtime. The old staretz came up to Helen, winked at her 
with his one good eye, and started singing in a powerful though 
hoarse bass voice while strumming on the lyre. 

““Sokole yasnyi, brate mi ridnyi 
Tih visoko litayesh, Tih shiroko vidayesh. . .” 

She laughed then, and clapped her hands and shook her head 
again in astonishment. “If I didn’t know who you were I 
wouldn’t have guessed!” 

“Hmm? What? A good masquerade, eh?” Pan Zagloba 
looked down at himself with a great deal of pleasure. “I had a 
look at myself in the river just now and if there ever was a better 


looking staretz in these parts I’ll hang myself on the strap of my 
own begging sack. I won’t run out of songs or stories either so 
I'll even earn our bread for us along the way!” 

“So that’s why you attacked those poor people,” Helen said, 
still laughing. “To get a disguise!” 

“Of course. Why else? We have to become invisible, my girl. 
Here in the Transdnieper the common people are fiercer and 
wilder than anywhere else. Only fear of the Prince keeps them 
all from murdering each other. And now that they’ve heard 
how the war is going nothing will keep them from joining the 
rebellion. How could I take you among such people without a 
disguise? You’d have been a lot better off in Bohun’s hands.” 

“I'd rather be dead,” Helen said. 

“And I'd rather live,” Zagloba said quietly. “Dying is some- 
thing you do only once and there’s no way to cancel the order if 
you change your mind. God must’ve <ent us those two beggars. 
I scared them so badly they’ll sit shaking in those reeds for two 
days at least. Meanwhile we’ll assume their personae and get to 
Zolotonosha. If we find your brothers, all will be well and 
good. If we don’t, we’ll go on. Where? Maybe to the Hetmans. 
Maybe we'll find a safe burrow somewhere and wait for the 
Prince. Either way a staretz is holy to the peasants and safe from 
the Cossacks. All we have to watch for are the Tartars because 
they’d take you captive and turn me into a sieve after target 
practice. A young lad is worth his weight in gold to them.” 

“So I’ve got to disguise myself as well?” 

“That’s right. You’re a sight too pretty for a peasant boy, just 
as I’m too handsome for a beggar, but that won’t matter in a 
day or two. The sun and the wind will darken your skin and my 
belly will collapse with walking. You know, when the Val- 
achians were burning out my eyes | thought that evil times had 
come on me but now I see that it was for the best. A staretz with 
two good eyes wouldn’t be convincing, nor would he need a 
deaf-mute to lead him by the hand. Now go and change into 
your new clothing.” 
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Zagloba walked away to give her privacy and Helen began 


her own transformation. She threw off the frogged Cossack 
zhupan coat she wore for her escape from Rozloghi, the soft 


riding boots and ballooning, Turkish-style trousers, bathed her- 
self in the river, braided her long hair, and dressed in the grey 
homespun peasant coat and leggings, straw hat and bast boots 
that the fat knight had stripped off the terrified deaf-mute. 
Luckily the boy had been slight and slim so that his clothing 
fitted her quite well. 

“My God,” Zagloba said, returning. “If every blind beggar 
could count on a guide like you all of our young gentry would 
be out begging on the roads. In fact I know one husaria lieuten- 
ant who'd be sure to do it. But we’ve got to do something about 
your hair, my girl; I’ve seen some pretty boys on the block in 
Istanbul, but never one with hair so long he could sit on it.” 

“God grant that my looks don’t get us into trouble,” Helen 
said in a quiet, gentle voice but the old knight could see that she 
was pleased to have her beauty praised. 

“A fine face and figure are never a bad thing,” he pronounced 
at once. “And I’m a good example. Because when those Turks in 
Galata were burning out my eyes it was the wife of their pasha 
who got me away, drawn as she was to my amazing beauty.” 

“Turks?” Helen asked and grinned. “Didn’t you tell me it was 
the Valachians who burned out your eyes?” 

“Valachians, only they let themselves be turned into Turks, 
serving the Pasha of Galata.” 

“But they didn’t really burn out any of your eyes, did they?” 
she teased him. 

“What difference does that make? One of my eyes filmed over 
from the heat of the iron. But what are you going to do about 
those long braids of yours?” 

“What can I do? We'll have to cut them off.” 

“Hmm. I can see that. But how?” 

“With your saber.” 

“Sabers are good for cutting off a head, but hair? I wouldn’t 
know qua modo, or how to go about it.” 

“I know how,” she said and smiled sadly. “I’ll just sit down 
here on the ground, throw my hair across this fallen tree trunk, 
and you'll cut it off. Only try not to cut off my head along with 
my hair, will you please?” 

Then she did as she said she would and raised her deep, black 
eyes towards Zagloba. | 

“I’m ready,” she said softly. “Cut.” 

“Hmm. Hmm,” the fat knight muttered, ill-at-ease and feel- 


ing as if he were about to do something shameful and unclean. 
“I don’t like this at all. A hangman may cut off the hair of a 
witch so that the Devil can’t hide in it and interfere with the 
torturing. But you're not a witch and I’m not a hangman. And 
if Pan Skshetuski fails to crop my ears for this ugly act I’ll be 
much surprised. Will you at least close your eyes? I feel quite 
unwell.” 

“They’re closed,” Helen said. 

Sitting astride the tree trunk, Pan Zagloba rose slightly on his 
haunches like a rider standing in his stirrups for a saber stroke. 
Then he raised the curved, karabela saber, the flat steel blade 
hissed downward through the air, and the long twin streams of 
gleaming black hair slid to the ground behind the massive log. 

“It’s done,” Zagloba grunted. 

Helen rose swiftly and, at once, her newly-cut short hair 
spread in a dark circle about her pale face. She flushed and 
looked away and two tears flowed slowly down her reddening 
cheeks. Zagloba hid their sabers under the old tree trunk, feeling 
as sad and shamed by the need to cut off the girl’s long braids as 
Helen did herself. Neither regret was due to vanity. The cutting 
of her braids signified a particular disgrace for a young woman 
in those days. As for the disarmed old knight, he couldn’t have 
been less at ease if he were stark naked. The wearing of a saber 
was so much a symbol of the gentry that he felt as if he’d been 
suddenly reduced to the level of that peasantry whom he pre- 
tended to despise. The thick wooden cudgel of the blind old 
beggar was a poor substitute, he thought, for a noble’s saber. 

But Pan Zagloba, who kept his history and antecedents just 
as secret as his surface life was open for all to see, seldom 
allowed changes in his fortune to bother him for long. He tried 
a few broad strokes with the beggar’s cudgel, inspected the 
sharp flints with which it was studded, and announced himself 
satisfied enough with that peasant weapon. 

“It'll do for the dogs and wolves,” he said. “Unless they come 
at us in a pack. I might even be able to crack a few human skulls 
with it. The worst thing about our new plebeian condition is 
that we'll have to walk. But worse things have happened to 
many people in this world and even worse is sure to happen in 
the days to come. So God be with us and let’s begin our 
journey.” 

“I’m ready,” Helen said. 


Her eyes were dry and clear as she looked at him, even 
though her saddened face was still shining with tears, and he felt 
a sudden overwhelming fondness for this brave young woman 
and swore to himself to get her through whatever lay ahead at 
whatever cost. 

They picked up their satchels, slung them across their backs, 
and began to walk. 


Chapter Twenty 


LATER THAT DAY two travelers appeared in the open country 
beyond the Kahamlik. One was a slim, dark-haired peasant lad 
of extraordinary beauty; the other was an old, one-eyed staretz 
who cursed and sweated with every step he took even though a 
mild fresh breeze blew across the grassland. 

“Oo-oof,” he wheezed and grunted. “That beggar back there 
told me we’d come across a deep ravine near here, then an old 
burial mound with three oaks growing out of it, and the road to 
Demyanovka was supposed to start just beyond that. Was he 
lying, or what? This is no way for civilized people to travel, let 
me tell you. If God meant the gentry to go about on foot he 
wouldn’t have created horses.” 

The day turned hotter as the sun rose higher, and soon a 
scorching wind started to darken the boy’s pale skin, and the old 
man who stumbled through the undergrowth behind him 
cursed even more bitterly than before. But then they reached a 
gaunt, ragged fold of land with a spring of pure crystal water 
seeping out of it, and just beyond it crouched the dark dome of 
an old burial mound under three young oaks, and the long 
yellow ribbon of a sandy track unwound behind it across the 
green Steppe. 

“Well, so he wasn’t lying,” the old man grunted and mopped 
his sweating forehead. “It looks like even beggars tell the truth 
sometimes, especially when the point of a saber is tickling their 
necks. There’s the road we want. But where are all those carters 
and drovers he told me about? Where’s the ride we are supposed 
to be able to hitch here?” 

That yellow ribbon shining in the Steppe was, indeed, a 
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rough country road bright with small, wild flowers that grew 
out of the scattered piles of manure left by driven cattle, but 
there was no sign of carts hauling pitch and produce, and no 
plodding oxen pulling at the traces. Only dry bones picked 
clean by the ravens, scattered by the wolves and bleached by the 
sun, gleamed here and there among the yellow blooms. 

The travelers went on, resting from time to time in the shade 
of oak groves, and then the lad tried to sleep, worn to the point 
of collapse, while the old man watched. Sometimes they spent 
hours walking up and down the banks of swift streams in search 
of a crossing; at other times the broad-backed old man lifted the 
boy in his arms and carried him through the quick dark waters 
of a flooded defile, showing surprising strength for a man who 
begged for his bread. But by sunset they both reached their 
limits of endurance. The child—the disguised Helen—slid to 
the ground beside an oak in a roadside grove and confessed that 
she couldn’t take another step. 

“Ah, damn this wilderness anyway!” The old man’s trembling 
voice betrayed anxiety as well as exhaustion. “No huts, not even 
a shed to creep into for the night. No living soul anywhere in 
sight. Night’s coming, it'll be dark as pitch in an hour. And do 
you hear what I’m hearing, hmm?” 

They cocked their ears to listen to the mournful cry that 
seemed to be coming out of the earth itself but which, in reality, 
rose from a nearby ravine hidden among the trees. 

“Wolves,” Pan Zagloba said. “Last night they ate our horses, 
damn their greedy guts. Tonight is our turn. True, I’ve a pistol 
hidden in my coat but the powder won’t stretch to more than 
two shots and I don’t fancy being served up as dessert at a lupine 
banquet. There, d’you hear it again?” 

The mournful baying seemed to be coming closer. 

“On your feet, child,” the old man said, groaned and reached 
down towards the seated Helen. “There’s no help for it, we’ve 
got to keep moving. Ill carry you if I have to. I must say that 
worrying about somebody else’s skin is a new experience for me 
but I’ve become as fond of you as if you were my own flesh and 
blood. Maybe that’s because I’ve no legitimate descendants of 
my own, never having married. As for whatever progeny I 
might have here and there, born outside the blanket so to speak, 


they are all pagans, I am sure, since I lived a long time among 
the Turks.” 


Grown suddenly reflective, Zagloba heaved a sigh. “I’m the 
last of my line,” he confided. “The name of Zagloba will end 
with me. You may have to take care of me in my old age if I ever 
reach one but right now either start walking or climb on my 
shoulders.” 

“PH try to walk,” Helen said. “But I can’t promise much.” 

“The main thing is never to give up,” Zagloba went on. “No 
matter how bad things are they can be much worse. But wait a 
minute! Listen! D’you hear that? As I love God, that sounds like 
dogs barking! That’s it, it’s dogs this time, not wolves! This 
must be that Demyanovka the beggar was telling me about and 
since that’s one of the Prince’s villages there ought to be a 
steward or a bailiff there. We’ll get some news. A nice mulled 
ale would help a little too. Glory be to God! That’s dogs, 
alright, d’you hear?” 

“Let’s go, then,” Helen said. She struggled up to her feet, 
stepped out from among the trees, and a moment later they saw 
the three small onion domes of the rough-trimmed, clapboard 
village church glowing in the sunset and closer to hand a smithy 
filled the sky with sparks flying from.its chimney. 

“Just remember that you’re a deaf-mute,” Zagloba reminded. 
“I know the local dialects around here just as well as I know my 
Latin, so let me do the talking until we know what’s what. We 
aren’t safe yet. No, not by a long shot. See those bonfires 
there?” 

He jerked his head towards a shallow dip on the threshold of 
the village where several dozen dark forms stood around a half- 
dozen small bonfires, while the red firelight of the smithy 
flickered over them from the open doors and through the ven- 
tilation holes punched into the walls. The hammers in the 
smithy beat out in counterpoint to the gloomy ditties sung 
around the fires, to the harsh mutter of excited voices, and to 
the savage barking of the village dogs. 

Pan Zagloba turned at once towards this gathering. He struck 
a few chords on his lyre and began to sing. 


“Ey tam na horih . . . zhentchi zjhnut 
A popid horoyu, popid zelenoyu 
Kozaki idut...” 


“Well, here we go,” he muttered. “Dear God, look kindly on 
your faithful servant. We'll see soon enough if we can get away 
with another masquerade.” 
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He looked around as they neared the firelight in the gathering 
darkness, saw a crowd of peasants, and noted that most of them 
were drunk. All but a few grasped long wooden staves topped 
with the makeshift spearheads known throughout the bor- 
derlands as spisy, or with the sharp, curved blades of scythes 
reset with the edged point upward like long-bladed halberds. 
The blacksmiths were hammering out more such weapons for 
the rest of the men who waited outside the forge. 

“Ey, look, a staretz!” glad voices cried out in the crowd. 

“Slava Bohu!” Pan Zagloba said. “Praise God!” 

“Na viki vikiv! For ever an’ ever!” 

“So tell me, children, is this Demyanovka?” 

“It is. What of it?” 

“Ah, well, people told me that good folks live here,” the old 
wanderer said in the chanting, sing-song voice of the story- 
teller. “The kind who’ll look after an old man, feed him and 
give him shelter and maybe a few copper Uroshi too. God will 
bless you, and Sviaty Mikolai will bless you, praise their holy 
names... I’m an old man, come far, and my poor mute lad is 
so worn out he can hardly move. He can’t talk, so at least he 
can’t complain, and I’m almost blind. Oh yes, one eye still has 
some light in it, God and his kind saints saw to that, but the 
other’s as dark as the grave. And so I go about the world, play 
songs and tell stories, and live like a bird on whatever falls from 
good people’s hands.” 

“And where’re you comin’ from, old man?” 

“Ah, from far. . . far away!” 

“And what’s the good news you've heard?” the village head- 
man asked kindly, leaning on his spear. 

“Well, there’s this and that but I don’t know if it’s such good 
news. It might be good for some but evil for others . . . People 
say Hmyelnitzki beat the Hetman’s son and his lytzari. But who 
knows, eh? Other people say that folks are rising up against 
their masters over across the river. . . All of the west bank is on 
fire, they say.” 

The crowd clustered at once around Zagloba who, having 
found a seat for himself and Helen on a rough wooden bench, 
wheezed and nodded his head sadly and struck mournful notes 
on his lyre now and then. 


“Ah, so that’s what you’ve heard, father? That people are 
rising?” 


“So they say. Ey, it’s a hard fate for us poor humble folk, God 
keep our unhappy peasant souls. . .” 

“But don’t they say how it’ll all end?” 

“Well . . . they say there’s been writing found on an altar in 
Kiev .. . writing from Christ himself. And in it there’s word 
about a cruel war and a lot of blood that’s going to be spilled in 
the Ukraine.” 

“You say there’s been a letter?” 

“From Christ himself. About war and rivers turning into 
blood, and about living fire, and... ah, ah. . . but I can’t say 
any more. My throat’s so dry that words die in it like travelers 
lostinithe Steppe in Summer . ..” 

Half a dozen panikins of gojhalka were thrust out towards him 
at once. He seized one, drained it, smacked his lips and reached 
for another. 

“So tell us, father,”’ the peasant elder said. ‘“What’re we to 
do? You’ve been to different places, you know what is happen- 
ing. We heard that a dark hour’s comin’ on the masters. So we 
got our scythes and spisy ready so we wouldn’t be the last to 
rise up against them. But now we don’t know. Should we 
start up by ourself right now or wait for word from Hmyel? Or 
what?” 

“Start it now! Start it now!” a dozen voices shouted and 
Zagloba sat nodding for a while and then asked quietly: “And 
who’s been telling you to rise up by yourselves?” 

“Nobody!” The scythes and spears rattled in the callused 
hands with a threatening sound. “We want to, that’s all! If the 
Zaporoshtzy beat the pa’ny then it’s time to start!” 

Then they waited for this wandering soothsayer and prophet 
to tell them that their hour of vengeance had come at last, and 
that now was the time to rise up and massacre their masters, but 
he sat deep in thought while the blacksmiths’ hammers beat out 
their warlike rhythms. 

“Whose people are you?” he spoke up finally. 

“We're Knaz Yarema’s.” 

“So who are you going to rise up against?” he asked and 
shook his head sadly while the silent peasants stared at each 
other with sudden hopelessness and fear. “Him?” 

“Ey, ne zderjhymo . . .” gloomy voices murmured. “We won't 
manage much against him.” 

“That’s right, children, that’s right. Ne zderjhyte. . . ve been 
to Lubnie too, and I know. I’ve seen him. He walks about there 


like a burning fire, so bright that even I could see him with my 
one poor eye. And a terrible sight he is too! The trees shake in 
the forests when he shouts, and the earth splits when he stamps 
his foot! The King himself is scared of him. . . Ey, it’s not you 
who’ll go looking for the likes of him, you poor peasant souls. 
No, no, he’ll come looking for you when he hears what you’ve 
got in mind! And there’s this other thing I know that you ought 
to hear: when he sends out the call, every lah alive will come 
running to him. And where there’s a lah there’s a saber, you 
know that.” 

A glum silence settled once more on the crowd; the blind 
soothsayer raised his eyes to thé moon as if consulting visions, 
struck another sad chord on his lyre, and went on: 

“Ay, the Knaz is coming... coming. . . He is on his way. 
And there’s more spears and swords shining beside him, and 
more bright flags waving at his back, than there’s stars in the sky 
or thistles in the Steppe. The wind flies before him, and it howls 
and mourns, and d’you know what it’s mourning?” 

“No, father. Tell us.” 

“It mourns for you, children.” 

“Spasi, Chryste! Christ have mercy on us!” 

“And Mother Death flies before him too, ringing with her 
scythe, and d’you know why she’s ringing, hmm?” 

“No, father, no. What’s she ringing for?” 

“For your burial, children.” 

“Hospody pomyluy,” murmured trembling voices and then 
only the clanging of the blacksmiths’ hammers broke the 
gloomy silence. 

“Who's the Prince’s steward here?” the staretz asked at last. 

“Pan Gdeshynski.. .” 

“And where is he now?” 

“He s-rur ott 7 

“And why did he run off?” 

“Cause he heard how we was gettin’ the scythes and the spisy 
ready.” 

“All the worse for you, children,” the staretz murmured sadly. 
‘And d’you know why it’s so bad for you that the Prince’s 
steward has run off?” 

“No. Why? You tell us, father.” 


“Because he’ll tell Knaz Yarema about you and what you are 
doing.” 


“God help us,” the peasants murmured, staring at each other. 
“Hospody pomyluy.” 
And again there was that dark and gloomy silence. 
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Pan Zagloba threw a quick, warning glance at Helen to make 
sure she remembered her role as the deaf-mute, feeble-minded 
boy but her exhaustion finally got the better of her and she fell 
asleep. She leaned against him, sleeping like a child among those 
hard,cruel words and even harsher faces, and a sudden rush of 
pity and affection for her spurred his determination to over- 
come all obstacles before them, and to survive no matter what it 
cost. And if this meant that he would have to urge the peasants 
to join the rebellion he was prepared to do even that. The 
gnarled peasant elder was already staring down at him with 
suspicious eyes and Pan Zagloba knew that he’d have to change 
his tune, stop his horror stories, and start telling these eager 
candidates for loot, rape and murder something they wanted to 
hear. 

“How come you’re screeching here like a hoot-owl about 
death and dying and Knaz Yarema and all that?” The village 
headman leaned on his scythe and glared at Zagloba. “You’re 
not the only staretz we’ve had here. We’ve had word before. 
And we know the last hour’s come for the /ahy masters. There 
won’t be none of ‘em soon on either side of the river! Nyi panov, 
nyi knaziov, neither lords nor princes. And there won’t be no 
rents, and no harvest tax, and no mill tithes, and no highway 
tolls, and none of them Jews either to squeeze the land dry! 
There’ll be only free people and Cossacks living under God’s 
sky. So Knaz Yarema’s strong, is he? So what's that to us? 
Hmyel’s as strong as Yarema, let them try each other.” 

“God give him the power,” the staretz said quietly. “Ey, it's a 
hard life these days for us simple people, that’s all that I meant. 
It used to be different.” 

“Sure it was!” the old peasant shouted. “And that’s how it’s 
goin’ to be again! Whose is the land today? Whose cattle? Whose 
timber? Who’s the master over God’s free Steppe and owns all 
the horseherds? One man, Yarema, that’s who!” 

Zagloba sighed and nodded. 

“In other times all of it belonged to God alone,” the old 
peasant said. “And whoever came here first took it for himself 


and didn’t owe nobody anything, and that’s the way it’s got to 
be acai.” 

“God knows what’s right,” the staretz sighed and murmured 
while the peasants crowded close to listen. “He will judge and 
punish, and I'll just tell you one more thing that’ll keep you 
walking this good earth alive. You know you won't hold out 
against Yarema here in his country, so if you want to rise up 
against the masters and spill some /ah blood, get away from 
here! Don’t do anything on your own under Yarema’s eyes but 
run to Hmyel, as fast as you can. Today or tomorrow won’t be 
too soon because Yarema’s coming, as God is my witness. 
Hmyel’s got his work cut out for him with the hetmany and then 
with Yarema, so run to him and help him or he won’t hold out 
either. Go to Hmyel and you'll be helping him and saving 
yourselves too.” 

“Pravdu kajhe!” cried a dozen voices. “He’s telling the truth!” 

“Muhdry dyid\” others told each other. “Listen to him. That’s 
a wise old man.” 

“Hey, father,” others questioned. “So you saw Knaz Yarema 
on his way here, did you?” 

“Maybe I did, maybe not. But I heard over in Brovarki that 
he’s already started out from Lubnie. He’s burning and killing 
everything that looks wrong to him. And wherever he finds one 
spear or one scythe set on end like yours he leaves nothing 
standing between the earth and the sky.” 

“Hospody pomyluy! So where’s Hinyel? Where are we to look 
for him?” 

“That’s why I’ve come here, children, to tell you where to 
go,” Zagloba said quietly. “First you'll go to Zolotonosha, and 
then you'll take the Trehtymirov track to the Dnieper and ZO 
across into the Ukraine at the Prohorovka ferry, and that’s 
where Hmyel and the Nijhovtsy and the Tartars will be waiting 
for you. Go there and you'll keep yourselves alive. Stay here and 
Knaz Yarema won’t let one of you walk and breathe God’s air 
anywhere between Mother Earth and God’s sky.” 

“And you, father, you'll go with us?” 

“Maybe | will if you hitch a team to a wagon for me and stuff 
it well with straw. My old legs won’t carry me much farther, 
children, and my lad’s worn out too, as*you'see.. ....” 

“We'll hitch up a telega for you, father,” the peasant elder said. 

“Good, good. There’s nothing better for traveling than a 


straw-stuffed telega. And when we get to Zolotonosha, me and 
the boy will go on ahead to scout out the land and see if there’s 
any lah soldiers there. And now give me some food and drink, 
will you? God will repay your kindness in saving Christian souls 
because I’m just about dead of thirst and hunger and so’s my 
poor lad. We'll rest tonight and start out tomorrow. Terrible 
times are coming so we'd all better start praying for God’s 
mercy and blessing. Hospody pomyluy! I’ve heard that ghosts are 
out in the Steppe in daylight these days, crying out for blood, 
and dead men are rising everywhere from their graves . . .” 

Fear and uncertainty showed on many faces now that the 
hour of decision was fixed for the assembled rebels and some of 
them started glancing uneasily at each other. 

Finally, one of them cried: “To Zolotonosha!” 

“To Zolotonosha!” all the others shouted with such relief and 
fervor as if that was the one place on earth where they’d find- 
safety for themselves along with everything they had ever 
wanted. 

“To the Ukraine! To the Trehtymirov Country!” 

“Death to the pa’ny and the lahy!” ° 

They howled and shook their scythes, and none of them 
noticed the sadness on the worn, grey face of their silent staretz. 
“Death to them! Kill them all! Na pohybel!” 

Suddenly a young Cossack leaped out of the circle, shook his 
spear and shouted: “Bat’ki! Hey, brothers! If we’re off to 
Zolotonosha tomorrow, let’s burn down the master’s manor 
now!” 

“Burn it down!” they roared out together. “Take what’s in 
there!” 

But the staretz, who sat with downcast eyes as if he couldn't 
face the storm stirring up around him, looked up at them and 
shook his head in warning. 

“Ey, children, leave the manor alone. You'll set fire to it and 
the glow will light up the sky, and what’ll happen then? What if 
the Prince is near? He’ll see the fire in the sky and come here at 
once and then you'll roast in some of his fires . . . You’d do 
better right now to feed an old man and show him where he 
might get a little rest.” 

“Pravdu kajhe,” murmured several voices. “Yarema would fall 
on us like the plague if he saw the fires.” 

“Good words, good advice!” Some of the older peasants 
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shook their fists at the young Cossack who proposed the burn- 
ing. “And you, Maksym, you’re an idiot, see? Listen to the 
staretz!” 

“Good words, indeed,” the village headman said. “God must 
have sent you to us or we surely wouldn’t get to Hmyel and 
help him against the masters. So come to my house for the 
night, father, it’d be an honor. There’s some bread and mutton 
in the larder and a quart of honey in the cellar, and you're 
welcome to it. And then you and your lad can stretch out on 
fresh straw in the cattle barn.” 

“Slava Bohu.” 

Zagloba rose and tugged gently at the sleeve of Helen’s coat 
but she slept too deeply and too soundly to awake at once. 

“See how the lad’s worn-out, the poor soul,” he said to the 
elder. “Even the hammering doesn’t wake him. . .” 

But to himself he whispered so softly that the peasant wasn’t 
able to hear him: “What can it be like to be so innocent that you 


can sleep like a baby among these knives and spears . . .? God 
and all His angels must be looking out for you, my girl. And if I 
stick close to you. . . they might save me too.” 


He woke her and helped her to her feet and they followed the 
elder to the village which lay within an easy walk along the 
forest path, bright with stars and moonlight. The night was 
quiet and peaceful once they were beyond the sound of the 
beating hammers. The old peasant went ahead to show the way 
and Zagloba trailed behind him, his hand clasping Helen’s. 

“Lord God forgive our sins!’” he intoned loudly in Ruthenian 
while he whispered to the tired girl beside him. “See the help 
this peasant disguise has been to us so far? ‘Bless us, Holy 
Mother . . .!’ We'll eat and sleep tonight and tomorrow we'll 
ride to Zolotonosha in a wagon instead of wearing out our feet 
on the road. May the plague choke these peasants . . . ‘Amin, 
amin, amin . . .!’ Bohun may track us down to this place because 
my tricks won't fool him for long. ‘God’s mercy upon us...’ 
But it'll be too late. We'll cross the Dnieper at Prohorovka and 
that’s a stone’s throw from Korsun where the Hetmans are 
gathering their army. ‘The Devil has no power over the inno- 


cent. . ..’ Here all Hell will break out any day. ‘Amin, 
amin . . .!’ D’you hear how they’re howling at the smithy, eh? 
“Saints protect us all . . .!’ May the Black Death strangle all this 


vermin along with their mothers, may the Devil sing their 


lullabies and the hangman rock them all to sleep, may they die 
in torment.” 

“What's that you’re saying there, father?” the peasant elder 
asked, glancing back. 

“Nothing, nothing. Just praying for your health,” Pan 
Zagloba said. 

“And I pray for yours. Well, here we are. Here’s my home. 
Come in and be welcome.” 

“Slava Bohu.” 

“Na viki vikiv. Come and eat and rest.” 

“May God pay you well for all your intentions.” 

In the old peasant’s hut Pan Zagloba helped himself to half a 
side of mutton and drank his fill of liquor. Then he and Helen 
covered themselves with straw in a dry, warm barn and slept 
until the sunrise. 
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The next day, at dawn, the peasants of Demyanovka set out 
for the war. Armed with spears and scythes, they rode the 
horses looted from the manor, while their staretz played the lyre 
for them and sang songs and told them strange tales. The old 
man and his deaf-mute lad lay comfortably in the straw in the 
two-wheeled telega through all the days of their journey back to 
the Ukraine. They rode through the seething streets of Ka- 
vrayetz and among the hushed huts and byres of Tchernopyl 
whose people were already gone beyond the Dnieper. They 
passed the village of Kropivna whose armed peasants ran to join 
their party. Everywhere around them the people of the fields 
and forests were arming themselves and flocking together or 
fashioning weapons out of farming tools; in every dip and defile 
outside every village the blacksmiths’ forges glowed with scarlet 
fires and echoed day and night with their ringing hammers. 
Only the terrifying name of Yeremi Vishnovyetzki held the 
Transdnieper country from open rebellion. 

But west of the Dnieper the storm raged in its full and open 
fury. News of the Hetmans’ disaster at Korsun spread like a 
Steppe fire through all of Ruthenia and everyone who was able 
to escape his master ran to join Hmyelnitzki. 


Chapter Twenty-one 


BOHUN’S COSSACKS FOUND him gagged, bound and unconscious 
the morning after Zagloba’s escape, but since his wounds 
weren’t deep, and Pan Zagloba’s bread-and-cobweb poultice 
had drawn out the fever, the young ataman struggled up on his 
feet by midday. It took him only moments to recall everything 
that happened and he went mad with rage. He bloodied his 
hands on his own slashed head, roared like a frenzied animal and 
lashed out at anyone who came within his reach, so that his 
worried men took care to keep away from him. 

Still too weak to ride, he ordered a hammock stuffed with a 
featherbed and slung between two horses and rode in it in a wild 
pursuit along the Lubnie highway. Pale as a corpse and covered 
with blood and goosedown, he seemed like a vengeful ghost or 
a ravening vampire as he drove his faithful Cossacks in a crazed 
gallop across the Steppe, so that they were sure they were all 
going to their deaths. 

They flew like that as far as the small market town of Vas- 
ilovka where a hundred men of the Prince’s Hungarian infantry 
were in garrison. The maddened ataman threw himself head- 
long into their musket fire as if he were sick of life and anxious 
to die and slaughtered all of them except a handful whom he 
kept for questioning under torture. 

Finding out from them that no one resembling the two 
fugitives passed through Vasilovka he seemed to go mad again, 
and howled and clawed his wounds. To go on meant death since 
every village and settlement between that point and Lubnie held 
Vishnovyetzki’s soldiers who’d know about his attack on Vas- 
ilovka from the fleeing traders. He wanted to go on anyway, but 
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his anxious troopers seized him and carried him back to 
Rozloghi where they found only burned corpses and smolder- 
ing ruins. The Kurtzevitchs’ peasants looted the manor and 
burned it to the ground, along with all its other buildings and 
the blind Prince Vasil who was trapped inside, knowing that if 
Prince Yeremi ever wanted vengeance, they’d be able to blame 
this destruction on Bohun and his Cossacks. Such was the 
peasants’ hatred for their Bulyhov masters that they cut down 
and burned every tree in the cherry orchard and murdered all 
the manor servants who didn’t get away. To stay there, with the 
tell-tale smoke still hanging in the air, was just as dangerous for 
Bohun and his men as to go on to Lubnie. 

But just beyond the scorched ruins of Rozloghi they caught 
the terrified Plesnyevski. Questioned, he couldn’t give a satis- 
factory account of himself; so Bohun had him spreadeagled over 
a bed of coals where he sang out everything he knew about 
young Pototzki’s defeat at Yellow Waters and also about 
Zagloba and his ‘little Cossack’ whom he met the day before on 
the Tchehryn highway. This at least pointed Bohun in the right 
direction. He had Plesnyevski hanged on the nearest tree and 
went off again, certain this time that he’d have his hands on the 
fat knight before the day was over. The horseherding tchabany, 
fooled by Zagloba’s inspired deception, sent him towards the 
Kahamlik but all traces of the fugitives vanished at the crossing 
as if the broad, muddy stream had swallowed them up. 

Another day and night passed in a fruitless search up and 
down the river and since the chase towards Vasilovka had also 
taken two full days, it seemed as if Zagloba managed to gain an 
insurmountable advantage in time and in distance. The feverish 
Bohun felt as if he had run up against a wall. He raged in a 
mindless and impotent fury and promised himself that it would 
take the fat noble at least a day to die when he finally got his 
hands on him but, in the meantime, he had no idea where to 
look for his hated enemy. 

It seemed to the frenzied ataman that his overwhelming need 
to worship and possess the Kurtzevitch princess would never be 
more than a hopeless dream and that he’d never get to quench 
his thirst for vengeance on the fat knight who made a fool of 
him in front of his men. But in that desperate moment the esaul 
Anton, a hardbitten old Steppe wolf who’d spent his whole life 
tracking Tartars along the grassland trails, offered a suggestion. 
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“Bat’ku,” he said. “Look you now. First they were running to 
Tchehryn. Not where we thought they’d go. And they were 
smart to do that because they gained time. But when they found 
out from Plesnyevski about Hmyel and his Yellow Waters vic- 
tory they had to double back. You’ve seen yourself how they 
left the highway and dodged across the river.” 

“Into the Steppe, you think?” 

“I'd find them in the Steppe and that old fox knows it. So he’s 
going to try something else we don’t expect. I’ll stake my head 
they've gone towards the Dnieper to get to the Hetmans, which 
means they’re heading either for Tcherkassy or Zolotonosha. 
That’s their two best ways. So let’s split up and go after them 
both ways at once. But we’ve got to hurry, bat’ku, we've no 
time to waste, ‘cause if they get across the Dnieper they’! either 
reach the Hetmans or the Tartars will sweep them up some- 
where.” 

“Good man! You’ve got it,” Bohun said relieved. “So you 
take half the men to Zolotonosha and I'll try Tcherkassy.” 

“Very good, bat’ku.” 

“But watch yourself. That’s a cunning old dog you’re track- 
ing. 

“I’m a cunning old dog myself, bat’ku,” old Anton grinned 
and said. 

“You get those two back to me alive and in one piece and 
you're made for life,” Bohun told him. “I’ll cover you with so 
much gold you'll buy yourself a kingdom!” 

Then, as he wheeled with half of his two hundred troopers 
downriver towards Tcherkassy, old Anton gathered their re- 
maining riders and started tracing Zagloba’s muddied tracks 
towards the old carters’ trail that led to Zolotonosha and be- 
yond. 


x * * 


Night was already falling on Demyanovka when Anton’s 
company clattered into the village street. At first sight the 
village looked abandoned. Not even dogs barked there. All the 
men were gone north towards the Dnieper to join up with 
Hmyelnitzki and only a few women were left behind in the 
rundown cabins. Seeing armed horsemen, and not knowing 
whose side they were on, the women buried themselves in 
straw in the barns and byres, and crawled into the rafters, and 


Anton’s men had to search every hut for hours before they came 
across an old, withered crone who was so near to death that she 
no longer feared anyone, not even the Tartars. 

“Where’s all the men, Mother?” Anton asked her when she 
crouched before him outside her tumbled cabin. 

“How would I know?” she snapped back showing yellow 
teeth. 

“We're Cossacks, Mother,” the esaul assured her. “We’re not 
from the Lahy, you’ve no need to be scared of us.” 

“To Hell with the Lahy,” she muttered darkly. 

“That's right, to Hell with “em,” Anton agreed quickly. 
“You’re on our side, right?” 

“And to Hell with you too,” the old woman said. 

Anton began to scratch his head, wondering how he was 
going to get anything useful out of this fierce old witch whom 
he could neither frighten nor cajole, when a door creaked open 
across the street behind him and a young, pretty woman 
stepped out of another of the thatched, white-painted mud and 
wattle huts. 

“Ey, boys!” she cried out. “I hear you’re not with the Lahy, is 
that right?” 

“That's right!” Anton said. 

“You’ve come from Hmyel?” 

“We have.” 

“So why’re you askin’ about our men?” 

“No reason. Just to know if they’ve already gone over the 
river, that’s all.” 

“Aye, they’ve gone.” 

“Slava Bohu, then. But tell me, girl, did you see one of those 
cursed Lahy escaping this way? He might’ve had his daughter 
with him. You see anyone like that?” 

“A noble? A Lah? Not that I saw. Not here.” 

“Nobody like that came through here, eh?” 

“Nobody. Just an old staretz came. It was him that told the 
men to go to Hmyel, over by Zolotonosha, ‘cause he said that 
Knaz Yarema was comin’ over here.” 

“Knaz Yarema’s coming? Where?” 

“Here, where else? That’s what the staretz said.” 

“And it was him that told the men to rise up against the 
Lahy?” 

“Tihatehesdad.” 


“Hmm. . . and was he alone?” 

“He had a dumb boy with him.” 

“He did, eh? And what did he look like?” 

“He looked like a staretz, what else would he look like? An 
old, old man, or that’s what people said. . . He had this deaf an’ 
dumb lad along with him but I didn’t get to see either one of 
them. I just heard about them. He played the lyre, sang songs, 


told some stories. . . You know how they are, these wandering 
old men.” 
“Hmm... Yes, I know. And you’re sure it was him that got 


the men on their way to join up with Hmyel?” Anton asked 
again. 

“That’s what people said.” 

“Hmm...” Thoughtful, Anton set his horse once more into 
motion. “Well, God keep you girl.” 

“And you too,” she cried after him and his trotting Cossacks. 
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Riding out into the night again Anton had some puzzling 
questions to answer for himself. If that old wandering 
soothsayer was the disguised Zagloba why would he urge the 
peasants to run to Hmyelnitzki? And where would he get the 
costume and the deaf-mute guide? And what had he done with 
the horses he’d taken in Rozloghi? They’d have been the easiest 
part of the fugitives’ trail to follow because cavalry horses were 
too valuable to escape any peasant’s notice. But what confused 
the shrewd old Cossack esaul more than anything was the 
thought that a fleeing member of the Polish gentry would be 
stirring up the peasants against his own kind and warning them 
about Vishnovyetzki. 

“No,” he muttered, making up his mind. “That’s just an old 
beggar, that’s all. Has to be. Not much point now going on to 
Zolotonosha.” 

The idea that Prince Yeremi might be coming this way was 
something else the Cossack didn’t want to think about just 
then. The terrible Prince was sure to have got word about the 
attack on his Vasilovka, and suddenly a newly trimmed gate- 
post that Anton was passing looked exactly like a freshly sharp- 
ened stake. 

There didn’t seem to be enough air to breathe at this moment 
for the old Steppe rover. The horizons narrowed, the space 


around him shrunk into a noose, and the sky itself looked ready 
to come down on him like a crushing weight. Furthermore, he 
had an uneasy feeling that Pan Zagloba might be just too 
cunning and too experienced in saving his own skin for anyone 
to track him down when he wished to cover up his traces. 

But suddenly he pulled up his horse and slapped his own 
forehead. If this mysterious, wandering old beggar was leading 
the Demyanovka peasants to Hmyelnitzki, why did he urge 
them to go to Zolotonosha? Hmyel wasn’t there! On the con- 
trary, just beyond that town lay the small river settlement of 
Prohorovka and a ferryboat, and the main camp of the Het- 
mans army began just beyond it! One way or another. a close 
look at that river crossing might be worth the trouble. If, once 
he reached the Dnieper, he found the Hetmans’ soldiers on the 
other side, he’d bypass the crossing and go downriver to meet 
up with Bohun. Either way, he’d get some reliable news about 
Hmyelnitzki. He knew from Plesnyevski’s tale that the 
Zaporohyans had taken Tchehryn and that Krivoinos had been 
sent ahead to harass the Hetmans while Hmyelnitzki and Tuhay- 
bey were to follow shortly. As an experienced old soldier who 
knew how long it took troops to move across open country, 
Anton assumed that the main battle must have been fought 
already so it would pay to know who won and what to do about 
it. If, as he supposed, Hmyelnitzki was beaten, then the pursu- 
ing Crown soldiers would be spreading out through the whole 
Dnieper country to hunt down the rebels. In which case it was 
high time to look for a hideout. 

“Ey,” he muttered, hurrying his men along the drovers’ trail, 
“it’d be a lot smarter for the ataman to start thinking about his 
own skin ’stead of chasing all over Hell after a girl, no matter 
how good she looks. We could get across the river near 
Tchehryn and then go down to the Sietch while there’s still time 
to run... Here, with the Hetmans hunting him on one side of 
the river and Knaz Yarema on the other, it’ll be hard for him to 
find a quiet bolt-hole.” 
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Thinking about matters of that kind, he drove his Cossacks 


towards the River Sula which barred his way along the Pro- 


horovka trail. 
Luck seemed to change for him at the riverside settlement of 


Mohylna where he found rafts and boatmen who worked day 
and night ferrying the peasants who were on the run to the 
Dnieper and Hmyelnitzki. The Transdnieper country didn’t 
dare to stir under Vishnovyetzki’s hand but the news of the 
Yellow Waters victory winged like a bird across the whole 
region and the peasantry was up and running to join the re- 
bellion. Anton knew that Prince Yeremi was a fair master, much 
better than most, and his stewards, bailiffs and commissioners 
were too closely watched to squeeze the people harder than they 
dared, but many of these so-called peaceful farmers and wood- 
cutters still remembered their own days as freebooting robbers, 
cut-throats and marauders, and the sudden hope of new un- 
bridled freedoms drew them like a magnet. Mohylna, like De- 
myanovka, was empty of men other than the few left behind to 
work the rafts at the river crossing. In many villages even the 
‘women armed themselves and marched to join Hmyelnitzki. In 
Tchabanovka and Vysokye the entire population set out to the 
rebellion, having set fire to their homes so that they wouldn’t be 
tempted to turn back. 

Loading his men and horses on the rafts Anton questioned 
the Sula ferrymen for news of what might be happening beyond 
the Dnieper but all he got from them were the usual rumors. All 
of them knew that Hmyel was fighting the Hetmans some- 
where but no one knew who won. Everyone kept a worried eye 
on the horizon, expecting Prince Yeremi’s soldiers any minute. 
Fear multiplied his regiments into an army vast enough to be 
everywhere at once, and Anton noted quickly that everyone 
thought him and his men to be the Prince’s vanguard. 

But he managed to put the ferrymen at ease and soothe their 
suspicions. 

“Did the Demyanovka people come this way already?” he 
asked, and they all nodded. 

“Sure they did,” the ferry foreman said. “We got them across 
maybe a day back. Maybe two.” 

“Did they have a staretz with them?” 

“Suite did,” 

“And a deaf-mute boy?” 

“Him too.” 

“What did the old man look like?” 

“Not so old as you’d think for a staretz. Fat, too. He had big 


bulging eyes, like a fish. One of them was all whitened over like 
he was blind in it.” 

“That's him,” Anton muttered, grim with sudden joy, and 
went on with his questions. “And what about that lad?” 

“Oy! Kajhe prosto cheruvym! So pretty you’d think he was an 
angel. We never seen any boy like him before.” 

Anton grinned and nodded as he led his men ashore across the 
river. “Hey, hey, looks like we’ll have a gift for the ataman,” he 
muttered, pleased and already thinking about Bohun’s legend- 
ary generosity whenever luck turned his way. 

Then, turning to his troopers, he ordered: 

“Now ride like the Devil!” 
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They flew like startled birds although the country was diffi- 
cult thereabouts, cracked into gaping chasms and sudden ra- 
vines. They entered one of these deep natural corridors that led 
all the way to the border settlement of Kavrayetz and galloped 
several miles without a pause for rest. Anton, riding the best 
horse, was far in the lead. They were almost at the end of the 
canyon when, suddenly, the old esaul pulled back on his reins so 
hard that the horse’s hooves screeched on the shale under him, 
sliding to a halt. 

“Ah shtcho tze?” his Cossacks cried behind him. “What’s the 
matter?” 

The wide, gaping mouth of the ravine was dark with men 
and horses who rode in swiftly and formed up at once in tight 
military sixes. There may have been about three hundred of 
them. Anton glanced at them and his heart began to hammer in 
his chest even though he’d been a violent border warrior for 
two dozen years. He recognized the crimson uniforms of Vis- 
hnovyetzki’s dragoons. 

It was too late to turn and run. Fewer than two hundred paces 
lay between Anton’s troop and the dragoons who advanced 
towards them at a trot, carbines cocked and ready, and the 
Cossack horses were too exhausted after their long gallop to last 
long in any attempt to escape. Anton sat helplessly and cursed 
his shaking hands while the Vishnovyetzki soldiers surrounded 
his clustered and uneasy Cossacks. 

“Who are you?” their lieutenant challenged Anton fiercely. 
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“We’re Bohun’s men!” Anton told the truth since their scarlet 
uniforms betrayed them anyway. But recognizing the lieuten- 
ant, whom he’d seen in Pereyaslav now and then, he cried out 
with pretended joy: “Lieutenant Kushel! It’s you! Slava Bohu!” 

“Ah, it’s you Anton, is it?” The young lieutenant eyed the old 
Cossack carefully up and down. “What are you up to out this 
way? And where’s your ataman?” 

“Kajhe, pa’ne,” the old esaul cast about for something that 
might be believed. “The Grand Hetman sent our ataman with 
letters to Lubnie, to ask the Prince to come and give him a hand, 
and us. . . we’re out here to watch for deserters.” 

Anton lied as if inspired, trusting in the fact that the dragoons 
were coming from the direction of the Dnieper and so they’d be 
unlikely to know about the massacre in Rozloghi, the attack on 
Vasilovka or any other of Bohun’s recent actions. But the Vis- 
hnovyetzki officer wasn’t fooled that easily. 

“Looks to me more like you’re on your way to join up with 
the rebels,” he said. 

“Ey, pa’ne.. .” Anton tried to laugh. “If we was on our way 
to Hmyel we’d have gone across the Dnieper at Tchehryn.” 

“That’s true,” the dragoon lieutenant agreed after a moment. 
“Yes, that’s what you’d have done. But your ataman won’t find 
the Prince in Lute. 

“Oh? Where’s His Highness, then?” 

“He was in Pryluki. If he’s gone back to Lubnie he wouldn’t 
have set out much before last night.” 

“Ah, that’s too bad,” Anton pretended to be troubled by this 
lucky news. If the Prince was out in his provinces then word of 
Bohun’s actions might not have reached him yet. “Looks like 
our ataman will miss him, then. . . But you, your worship, if 
it’s all right to ask, are you coming from Zolotonosha?” 

“No. We were in garrison in Kalenka. Now there’s an order 
for all the regiments to concentrate in Lubnie so the whole army 
can march out together. And where are you bound for?” 

“Prohorovka, pa’ne. Because that’s where those damn peasant 
dogs are crossing the river.” 

“Have many of them gone?” 

“Oy, bahato, bahato! Many, sir, many! People say there’s thou- 
sands of ‘em at the Prohorovka ferry waiting to get across.” 

“Well, teach them a lesson, then. And Godspeed to you.” 


“And you too, Your Honor!” Anton cried. “Thank you, sir. 
Thank you! Ride with God!” 

The dragoons parted their tight, crimson ranks and Anton’s 
troop passed peacefully between them to the canyon’s mouth. 
Once they were out of sight in the open Steppe, the Cossacks 
halted and waited in silence, and Anton listened carefully until 
the last echoes of the dragoon regiment vanished in the ravine 
behind them. 

Then he turned to his grinning men. 

“Know this, you numbskulls,” he told them, shaking with 
relief but trying to cover up his own recent terror with a 
snarling gruffness. “You owe me your lives! And remember that 
if it wasn’t for me you’d be twitching on the stakes in Lubnie 
before this day was over. And now ride ‘til you drop!” 

They spurred their horses into instant gallop and rode like the 
wind. 

“Good, good,” the old esaul muttered grimly under his thick 
mustache as the miles passed swiftly under his horse’s hooves. 
He could hardly believe in his own good luck. “One,” he 
counted off the first and foremost of his lucky breaks, “is that 
we saved our hides. And the next is that Zagloba missed those 
dragoons in Zolotonosha. ‘Cause if he’d run into them he’d be 
safe like a dog back in his own kennel. If he’s still waiting to 
cross at Prohorovka then he’s ours.” 
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Meanwhile Pan Zagloba was nearer than Anton supposed, 
cursing his own luck for failing him in a number of terrifying 
ways. First, having missed Kushel’s regiment, he remained a 
hunted fugitive in ever greater danger. And then, in the midst of 
far more desperate historical events, he found himself trapped 
with no way out right in the heart of the flaming, triumphant 
rebellion. 

News of the Hetmans’ disaster at Korsun struck him like a 
thunderbolt as soon as he and Helen arrived in Prohorovka. 
They heard all kinds of rumors about a great battle in all the 
wintering huts and settlements they passed on their way from 
Zolotonosha— there’d even been some wild tales about 
Hmyelnitzki’s victory— but the fat knight didn’t pay much 
attention to this peasant babbling. He knew from experience 
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that word-of-mouth inflated all their stories to legendary di- 
mensions, particularly among these avid, ignorant and super- 
stitious people who liked to turn anything connected with the 
Cossacks into epics, miracles and magic. But there was no 
getting away from the awful truth among the howling, jubilant 
mobs gathered in Prohorovka. Zagloba felt as if his world had 
caved in all around him and, at first, he simply lost his head. 

What, in the names of all the saints, was he to do now? He 
didn’t doubt for a moment that Bohun was searching for him 
and that sooner or later he’d get on his tracks. True, he’d 
skipped and dodged this way and that like a hunted hare but he 
knew all about the relentless hound who was after him, and he 
also knew that this merciless pursuer would never give up the 
chase. 

“Bohun’s behind me,” he muttered when nobody could hear 
him. “What’s ahead is a sea of murder, arson, blood-mad mobs 
and Tartars, and there just doesn’t seem to be an end to it. To 
keep on running will merely put off the inevitable, and not by 
much [ll bet, especially when you consider who I’m running 
with! It doesn’t matter how I disguise that girl; she’ll draw 
anybody’s eyes no matter what kind of rags she’s wearing . . . 
And that can only have one end.” 

But Pan Zagloba seldom lost his quick wits for long. 
Through all the chaos raging in his skull he could see quite 
clearly that he feared Bohun more than anything else under the 
sky, including the rebellion. The thought that he might find 
himself again in that raging Cossack’s vengeful and unforgiving 
hands made him numb and blind to everything else around him. 

“Will he have fun with me!” he muttered time and time again, 
wet with immediate sweat. “Any other death would be a real 
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One way out of this terrible dilemma was to abandon Helen, 
let her shift for herself for as long as she might manage to keep 
herself alive in this appalling national convulsion that over- 
whelmed the entire country, and hope that God would let her 
die as quickly as Zagloba wanted for himself. But that was the 
one thing he knew he couldn’t do. 

“I don’t know what it is, my girl,” he whispered sadly, 
shaking his bald head in wonderment and despair. “You 
must've thrown some kind of spell on me, or fed me some 
potion to make me think about someone other than myself. 


And the result will be that some murdering peasant is going to 
have a fine pair of Sunday boots stitched out of my hide.” 

But to abandon her was out of the question. The mumbling, 
desperate old knight didn’t even let the thought take root in his 
troubled head. 

‘. . . So,’ he searched his brains, ‘what else is there for me to do 
in this situation?’ 

“It’s too late to go searching for the Prince,” he explained to 
Helen. “Too late and too far. Alright, so there’s a sea of re- 
bellion boiling ahead of us. So why not dive right in? Let’s 
become part of this mad ocean, like a couple of fish among 
other fishes, and get out of sight . . .! ‘Dum spero, spiro,’ as the 
ancients said. While there’s life, there’s hope, and we can keep 
hoping as long as we’re still able to breathe! And as long as we 
can keep ourselves alive we might be able to find some safe rock 
or quiet backwater somewhere.” 

And so he decided to risk everything on one desperate gam- 
ble, get across the Dnieper, and hide from Bohun where he’d 
least expect it: right in the heart of the rebellion! 

But that was easier thought than done. 

Pan Mikolai Pototzki had stripped the river of all boats, no 
matter how small, to transport the division he’d given to 
Kshetchovski, so that there was nothing all the way from Per- 
eyaslav to Tchehryn that might float safely across the flooded 
Dnieper. There was only one broken-down rafting ferry rotting 
in the riverside mud in Prohorovka and thousands of fleeing 
peasants fought and jostled each other on the riverbank to be the 
first to use it. 

Moreover, there was neither food nor shelter for these multi- 
tudes. Every hut, barn and pigsty in the village was jammed 
with would-be rebels, so that Pan Zagloba really had to earn his 
and Helen’s bread with his songs and lyre. They waited a whole 
day and night on the riverbank because the leaky barge kept 
sinking and had to be repaired after every crossing and in the 
meantime scenes of unimaginable horror were playing cut 
everywhere around them. The peasants caught and unmasked 
several disguised Ukrainian squires who hoped to find refuge 
from the Tartars in Prince Yeremi’s country and murdered them 
in a particularly bestial fashion right under Helen’s and 
Zagloba’s eyes. Furthermore, there were two Jewish merchants 
living in Prohorovka and these, along with their terrified wives 


and a flock of children, were hurled into the Dnieper by the 
maddened mob which amused itself for hours by pushing them 
under the waves with long rafting poles. 

The dreadful night went on amid crazed bursts of laughter, 
the screams of the victims, drunken howls and singing. A sharp, 
cold wind blew downriver and scattered the campfires so that 
the sky filled with sparks and flaming firewood that arced and 
fell hissing into the water. From time to time some hoarse, 
drunken voice yelled “Ludy, spasayte! Yarema idut!” and instant, 
mindless panic would seize the mobs at this announcement of 
the Prince’s coming. They hurled themselves headlong down 
the riverbank, trampling and drowning everything before 
them, so that Zagloba— roaring and cursing as loud as every- 
body else—fought for his life and Helen’s all night long with 
any sharp, hard object that fell into his hand. 

Nothing in her life would have prepared Helen for anything 
like this, Zagloba was sure, but she fought as fiercely as he did 
himself, even though she was hardly able to stay on her feet. She 
was quite exhausted and close to collapse. The rough peasant 
boots scoured her feet and legs with seeping, open wounds. She 
looked as though she might drop at any moment with weari- 
ness and despair in spite of her determination to defy this brutal, 
savage and inhuman world, keep struggling against this in- 
comprehensible fate, and to stay alive. Her suffering had 
changed her beyond recognition. Her face was coarse, cracked 
and darkened by the wind. Her eyes had dimmed and lost their 
brilliant luster, and all her inner strength drained out of her 
bruised and battered body with each passing minute. And, as 
Zagloba knew by his own rising terror, she’d also be tormented 
by that other fear that, at any moment, someone might find the 
woman under her disguise, or that the dark ranks of Bohun’s 
Cossacks might rise like phantoms out of the relentless night 
and appear unexpectedly before her. 

Yelling and cursing, whining and cajoling, the fat old knight 
managed to wrest a quart of vodka from some superstitious 
peasant whom he terrified with visions of hellfire, drank all he 
could and forced the rest on Helen. Otherwise, he was sure, 
she’d fall unconscious in the stifling press and die as. so many 
others died that night under the trampling boots of the crazed, 
drunken mob. 


“Drink,” he hissed at her. “Don’t think. Stay on your feet.” 

“And what if I can’t?” 

“You'll die. If you must think . . .” The fat knight cast about 
for something that might restore her strength and her will to 
live. “Think about . . . Skshetuski.” 

“Will this night never end?” 

“It'll end. Drink. Look, the water’s getting brighter already 
on the river. It'll be daylight soon.” 

“And then what?” 

“Tien . . . we'llseec.” 
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And eventually the terrible night did end. A grey, grim day 
boiled up from beyond the woods that blackened the horizon, 
and the pale light began to break whitely on the roiled Dnieper. 
The fat knight pushed and pulled Helen through the dense 
crowds that fought to reach the ferry. 

“Room for the staretz! Room for the staretz!” he howled, 
holding Helen secure before him and kicking and elbowing his 
way through the senseless mob. “Make a little room for a poor 
old man, damn your pagan souls! Room for your staretz, all you 
good lads and kind Christian people, may the black plague 
strangle you and all your aunts and mothers! I’m blind, I can’t 
see! I’]] fall in the water . . . You’ll drown an innocent boy too, 
and you'll roast in Hell! Step aside, dear children . . . may the 
fever shake your bones off their hinges! May you die like dogs 

. good people, gentle folks! Make room, the Devil take 
you!” 

Yelling, pleading, cursing, begging and shoving the crowd 
aside with his great fists and shoulders, Zagloba managed to lift 
Helen onto the high-prowed ferry and then, having scrambled 
up on the deck behind her, began to shout in a different vein. 

“Enough! That’s enough for this load! What are you shoving 
for? You’ll swamp the ferry! Get off! That’s enough, I say. Wait 
your turn, and if you don’t get one that’s too bad for you!” 

“Enough! Enough!” yelled all the others who had also 
climbed aboard. “Push off! Let’s go!” 

The oars and rafting poles splashed into the water and the 
ferry began to draw away from the crowded shore. The swift 
Spring current seized it at once and began to carry it down- 


stream at a slant. But they had barely reached the middle of the 
river when wild yells and shouts rose up behind them on the 
eastern bank where the abandoned crowd seemed to be explod- 
ing in every direction. Some people ran in panic downstream 
along the bank as if to keep up with the drifting ferry, others 
leaped into the water as if trying to swim the swollen Dnieper, 
yet others shouted to the ferrymen and waved their arms fran- 
tically overhead or threw themselves down as if trying to bur- 
row into the mud and gravel. 

“What is it?” The anxious peasants on the ferryboat shouted 
at each other, trying to understand the panic on the shore. 
“What is happening there?” 

“It’s . . .Yarema!” a drunken voice shouted in such terror as if 
the Hour of Judgment had come upon them all, and all the 
other voices howled at once: “Yarema! Yarema! Hurry! Get to 
the shore! Save yourselves!” 

The oars began to drum on the water with a feverish beat and 
the heavy, flat-bottomed ferry surged forward like a Cossack 
skiff and, at that moment, galloping horsemen appeared beyond 
the fragmenting fringes of the crowd. 

“Yarema’s army!”. the panicked peasants shouted aboard the 
ferry. 

The horsemen reached the riverbank and began to mill 
around among the huddled people, asking questions and point- 
ing to the speeding ferryboat, and then began to wave their 
arms and caps and to shout at the oarsmen on the river: 

“Stoy! Stoy! Stop! Come back!” 

“Who are they? Lahy? Cossacks?” 

Zagloba took one look at the shouting horsemen and icy 
sweat broke out all over him at once. It covered him like a 
second skin from forehead to boot heels, and his mouth fell 
open in his beard, but no sound came at first from his suddenly 
parched and constricted throat. He recognized the scarlet caps 
and coats of Bohun’s Pereyaslav Cossacks. 

“Holy Mother of God,” he whispered after a long moment, 
quite certain that his last hour was about to come. “Pray for the 
innocent and punish the guilty . . .” 

But there was this to be said about the fat, old noble: his 
fertile mind was never without some ideas. He blinked. He 
growled. He shook himself like a dog emerging from a stream 
in Winter, shaded his eyes with his hand like a man whose 
eyesight wasn’t good enough for a quick assessment, and 


started peering at the desperately waving horsemen on the 
dwindling shore. Then he leaped as if he’d been touched by fire, 
waved his arms with only partly simulated fear, and began to 
howl as if he were already being skinned alive: 

“Children! That’s Vishnovyetzki’s Cossacks! I’ve seen them in 
Lubnie! Row faster, for God’s sake! Forget about those others 
on the shore; poor devils, their time has come and we’ll mourn 
them later . . .! Now row! Run for it! Get ashore! Tear up this 
old barge! Chop it up! Destroy it! Or it’s a sure death for us all!” 

“Faster! Faster! Wreck the boat!” cried all the other peasants 
on the ferryboat. 

The pandemonium on the barge began to match the frenzy 
on the eastern bank as the flat-bottomed boat ran hard aground 
on the gravel of the western shore. Not even all the disembark- 
ing peasants managed to leap ashore before others started to tear 
down the tall sides of the grounded vessel, smash the oars, and 
to chop through the ship’s bottom with their axes. The shouting 
horsemen merely added to the fear and panic; their waving arms 
seemed like shaken fists and, anyway, in all that noise and clatter 
it was impossible to hear anything shouted from the Pro- 
horovka shore. Smashed boards and splinters sailed into the air 
as the wrecked barge began to turn into kindling wood. And in 
all this fearful clamor and frantic haste and chaos the booming 
roars of Pan Zagloba drowned out every other sound. 

“Cut! Chop! Burn! Tear! Save yourselves! Yarema idut! Yarema 
is coming!” the fat knight howled as if he were either possessed 
or demented, and then he started winking at the astonished 
Helen with his one good eye. 
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Wheezing. and muttering, Zagloba led the girl ashore and 
turned to view the scene on the river with certain satisfaction. 
They were across the Dnieper. They had eluded capture. Their 
pursuers milled about helplessly on the far side of the rushing 
water and their frantic shouts only hastened the destruction of 
the only barge that might have brought them over. 

“Heh, heh, heh,” the fat knight chuckled softly, and— think- 
ing himself safe, at least for the moment—he started jeering at 
Anton’s Cossacks whom he outwitted by such a narrow mar- 

in. 
: “So you thought you had Zagloba, did you? It would take 


more than a pack of lame-brained mongrels to catch this old 
fox. Go hunt a one-legged chicken in a barnyard because that’s 
all you’re good for, not try to match your peasant wits with the 
likes of me. And when you see your crazy Ataman again give 
him my regards. Ask him how he liked the dressings I put on 
his head . . . I should’ve cut his throat when I had the chance, 
but I’m a noble, not a peasant, and murdering a helpless man is 
more your way than mine. Tell him to come after me himself 
next time he wants a chat, not send his dimwit lackeys.” 

His muttering was so soft that nobody heard it, anymore 
than he and the hard-working peasants on the barge could hear 
and understand the calls and cries of the Cossacks on the Pro- 
horovka shore. 

These, by this time, acquired a note of desperation as the 
rafting barge disintegrated under the peasant axes. But then 
another panicked howl burst out among the peasants who 
finished their destruction of the ferry and Pan Zagloba began to 
sweat again. ““What’s that? What are those devils up to now? 
Haven't they had enough?” 

“Skatchut v’vodu!” the peasants cried in a fresh burst of terror. 
“They’re jumping in the water! They’re swimming over after 
us!” 

Indeed, first the Cossack leader and then several dozen of his 
fierce young riders forced their horses into the flooded river and 
began to swim their animals across. It was an act of almost 
suicidal courage at that time of year since the raw Spring floods 
had turned the Dnieper into a raging cataract full of deep swift 
currents, swirling eddies, whirlpools and a savage undertow 
which seized the men and horses and began to carry them 
rapidly downstream. 

“They won’t make it!” the peasants shouted. 

“They'll drown!” 

“Slava Bohu! Oh! Oh! Look, there’s one horse going 
under ,.92" 

But Pan Zagloba wasn’t quite so sure that the determined 
Cossacks would fail to reach the Ukrainian shore. He watched 
uneasily as the plunging horses swam one third of the way 
across the swollen flood although the current whirled them 
downstream faster than before. The swimming animals labored 
in the water; they seemed to be coming to the end of their 
strength and started to sink deeper, and soon their riders were 


sitting waist-deep in the swift, grey waves. But it seemed likely 
that most of them would manage to reach the west bank some- 
where below the crossing. 

Time seemed to be passing with a special slowness. The 
peasant mobs on both sides of the river watched this desperate 
struggle in numb, wide-eyed silence, while awed curiosity over- 
came their fear. New crowds of peasants, armed with guns and 
pitchforks, ran up to the crossing from the nearby settlement of 
Shelepukhy to see what the shouting was about, and now the 
mobs on each side of the river ran along the banks to witness the 
conclusion of the drama. 

Zagloba ran with them. 

Only the horses’ heads were now showing darkly above the 
water while their riders sunk to their chests and shoulders but 
they had come halfway across the river and were drawing 
nearer. Then one horse and rider vanished. Then another. Then 
aedtandeatfeurth... Then a fifth... 

Zagloba breathed easier. 

The numbers of the Cossacks dwindled rapidly. The sixth 
horse and rider disappeared. Then the tenth. The twentieth. But 
the remainder were across two thirds of the river and now the 
silent watchers around Pan Zagloba could hear the wheezing of 
the horses’ breaths and the quick soft cries with which their 
riders were urging them along. It became clear that some of 
Bohun’s Cossacks would get safely to shore. 

And suddenly Zagloba’s hoarse voice split the silent air. 
“Hey! Children! To your fowling pieces! To your guns and 
firelocks, whoever’s got one here! Shoot down those hangmen 
of Yarema! Death to them! Na Pohybel!” 

“Na Pohybel!” 

Smoke boiled up at once along the riverbank and obscured 
the water; the ragged volleys thundered out one after another. 
What sounded like merely one, brief, hopeless cry lifted from 
the Cossacks in the river and echoed among the gunshots. 

And then the smoke cleared. 

The river was empty. 

Far downstream in the whirling eddies a horse’s belly turned 
over darkly and vanished behind a bend and a single scarlet 
Cossack cap gleamed briefly in the current. 

Zagloba stared at Helen, a frightful grin split his shaggy 
beard, and he winked at her rapidly with his one good eye. 


PART IV 


Chapter Twenty-two 


PRINCE YEREMI heard about the defeat of the Hetmans at Korsun 
several days before he came across the distraught Skshetuski 
among the ashes of Rozloghi, but the full extent of this unprece- 
dented and irreparable disaster was still unknown to him. He 
supposed that the news was inflated by rumor and that a large 
part of the Hetmans’ forces survived the defeat, and so he 
pushed on towards the Dnieper, summoning all his regiments 
to join him with all speed, so that he might avenge this insult to 
the Commonwealth and either drown the rebels in their blood 
or spill his own to erase the shame. 

He thought that his eight thousand men reinforced by the 
survivors of the Hetmans’ army stood a good chance against 
Hmyelnitzki’s rebels if he could fall upon them before the war 
engulfed all of the Ukraine. But he no sooner arrived in Per- 
eyaslav, sending men up and down the Dnieper in search of 
transport shipping, when unexpected news caused him to 
change his plans. Word came that several of his own Cossack 
companies mutinied in their outposts on the Tartar borders, 
either deserting into the Wild Lands or joining the rebellion, and 
that he’d need at least six weeks to build or gather enough boats 
to get his army across the river. In the meantime, as his patrols 
reported, the scattered remnants of the Hetmans’ army could be 
counted in dozens rather than in thousands and Hmyelnitzki 
grew in power every day. Captured Cossacks gave his strength 
at two hundred thousand and this could double easily within 
days as word of the Hetmans’ ruin spread throughout the coun- 


try. 
Bearing all that in mind, the Prince decided that a river 
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crossing would be suicidal on the middle Dnieper. A better plan 
suggested a long march north towards Tchernihoy, which lay 
secure beyond its great forests, and then a crossing in the quiet 
region of Brahin which the war was unlikely to reach before 
his army got there. It would be a difficult and dangerous jour- 
ney since, beyond Tchernihov, lay a thickly-wooded morass of 
swamplands and quagmires where even his foot soldiers would 
face heavy going, while the armored cavalry, artillery and their 
wagon-train would have to build their own roads as they went 
along. But before setting out on what he knew could be a 
journey of no return for him, the Prince wanted to show himself 
once more throughout his territories to discourage the rebellion 
there, gather the gentry, and leave a memory of terror among 
would-be rebels to protect the people who’d now be left with- 
out armed defenders. And since his wife and daughters were 
still in residence in Lubnie, along with all his court and a good 
part of his infantry, the Prince decided on a last farewell visit to 
his capital. 

The army left Pereyaslav that same day. The countryside was 
still at peace even though gangs of marauders formed every- 
where to loot the manors and pillage the peasants. These were 
crushed and scattered and their chiefs impaled as the army 
marched but the vast majority of the villagers sat quietly in their 
huts. Their minds may have been ablaze with hatred, and their 
carefully lowered eyes may have been dark with promises of 
bloodshed, but fear was still the master over their thirst for 
vengeance. The only sign of their real feelings was that even in 
those villages where the peasants hadn’t run off to Hmyelnitzki, 
everyone fled at the approach of the Prince’s army as if afraid 
that he’d be able to read in their faces what they were so careful 
to hide in their hearts, and that he’d inflict a terrible punishment 
on them in advance. 

And they were right to fear him. Because just as he knew no 
limits in generosity and affection for those who served him and 
obeyed his orders, so he knew neither mercy nor restraint for 
those who opposed him. 

It could be said that two vengeful apparitions were stalking 
both sides of the Dnieper in those days: Hmyelnitzki as the 
death and ruin of the gentry, and Prince Yeremi as the nemesis 
of the rebel peasants. The people whispered that when those 
two fell upon each other the sun would tumble from the sky and 


all the rivers would run red with blood. But that dreaded 
meeting was still far away because of yet another superstitious 
fear. Hmyelnitzki, who triumphed over everyone who ventured 
against him, who crushed the Hetmans and stood at the head of 
uncounted thousands of warriors and peasants, was simply 
terrified of this border lord who was preparing to seek him out 
in the Ukraine. The vast peasant mobs that poured into his 
camps fled at a whisper of Vishnovyetzki’s name. He had per- 
haps fifty thousand Cossacks who could stand up to the Trans- 
dnieper soldiers and these, in his judgment, were poor odds 
against such a renowned and charismatic leader. And so he 
stayed in Korsun for weeks after his great victory, sorting his 
hordes of tchernya into regiments, appointing colonels and com- 
manders over them from among the best Zaporohjan atamans 
and esauls, sending divisions to besiege the castles where the 
gentry were still holding out, and buying time with cunning 
and beguiling words which many of the Ruthenian border 
magnates were anxious to believe. 
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And so the day came when all the events noted in this nar- 
rative began to come together. The Prince’s army crossed the 
Sleporod on its way to Lubnie, and the Prince took up his 
quarters in the nearby manor of his steward at Filipov, when 
word came that Hmyelnitzki sent emissaries with a letter. The 
Prince ordered them brought to him at once. 

They entered the chamber where the Prince sat among his 
leading officers with something of a swagger: six Zaporohjans 
led by Ataman Suharuka, for whom his own fresh colonelcy 
and the memory of Korsun served as an antidote to fear. But 
they no sooner caught the Prince’s eye when they were seized 
with such unreasoning terror that they threw themselves face- 
down before him and didn’t dare to speak until the Prince 
ordered them to rise. 

“Why are you here?” he demanded. 

“A letter from the Hetman,” Suharuka murmured, and the 
Prince fixed his cold eyes on the Cossack colonel as if the sight 
of these emissaries was abhorrent to him. 

“From a thug, a robber and a rebel, not a Hetman,” he said 
quietly but stressing each word. 

The Zaporohjans became as pale as corpses and stood in 


silence near the door while the Prince ordered the letter read 
aloud so that everyone might hear it. 

The letter was so humble that the listening officers and Cos- 
sacks might have thought this was a vassal writing to his master 
instead of the undisputed ruler of territories and peoples whose 
size and numbers rivaled the German Empire. Hmyelnitzki 
blamed his enemy Tchaplinski for everything that happened; 
even the Hetmans’ fate was due, he wrote, more to their own 
pride and cruelties against the Cossacks than to anything he 
wanted. He begged the Prince to forgive anything he might 
have done inadvertently to offend him, assured him of his 
continuing loyalty to the Commonwealth, and—to secure 
mercy for his emissaries—announced that he was releasing 
Skshetuski whom Tuhay-bey captured in the Sietch. 

He went on to complain about Skshetuski’s insulting be- 
havior because he refused to carry this letter, and he attributed 
all the bloodshed and horrors of the Civil War to just such stiff- 
necked and relentless Polish arrogance and to the many humilia- 
tions which the Cossacks were forced to endure. 

Listening to these assurances of loyalty and respect, the Cos- 
sack emissaries grew even more uneasy. They thought they’d 
hear harsh threats and a ringing challenge and they expected 
death in retribution. But this tearful listing of complaints 
seemed to seal their doom. If their victorious Hetman bowed 
and scraped like this before the terrible Yarema what chance did 
they have? They stared at him in fear, trying to read some sign 
of their fate in his cold, white face, but the Prince listened to the 
reading without a sign of feeling. Only his heavy eyelids 
drooped from time to time as if to mask the anger that boiled 
inside him. 

The reading over, the Prince ordered little Pan Volodyovski to 
take the Cossacks out into the yard and place them under guard. 

“See what a cunning enemy this is,” he told his listening 
colonels. “Either he wants to fool me so that I’ll drop my guard 
and let him fall on me in my sleep, or he’s getting ready to go 
deep into the Commonwealth, wheedle his way into for- 
giveness by the King and the Diet, and trade his ambitions for 
his own security and safety. Because if I were to go on fighting 
him once he’s made his peace with the Commonwealth then 
you and I would be the rebels, not he and his cut-throats.” 

“O vulpes astuta!” Pan Vurtzel cried out. 


“Oh yes.” The Prince smiled grimly. “He’s a fox as well as a 
jackal. There’s no doubt of that.” 

“That’s how he’s always been,” said Pan Zachvilihovski. “As 
much a fox as a lion, as much a serpent as an eagle.” 

“What's you advice, then?” The Prince motioned to his as- 
sembled officers to come nearer and to be at ease. “Speak up, 
gentlemen. Say what’s on your minds and then I'll tell you what 
I intend to do.” 

Old Pan Zachvilihovski, who left Tchehryn and joined up 
with the Prince while Skshetuski was still on his way to Kudak, 
was the first to speak. 

“We'll carry out your wishes, Prince, no matter what they 
are. But if you'll permit advice from a man who’s known 
Hmyelnitzki since he was a boy, then here it is. You’ve caught 
his intentions exactly. That’s just what he’s after. So I say that we 
should pay no attention to anything he writes but make sure 
that Her Highness and her court are taken to safety, and then 
cross the Dnieper and begin the war before Hmyelnitzki has 
time to strike some kind of bargain with the Diet in Warsaw. 
Beat him first, I say, and then offer.him forgiveness and mercy. 
Or he’ll heap such new horrors on the Commonwealth that 
none of us will be able to survive the shame.” 

Pan Aleksander Zamoyski, who held the title of King’s Quar- 
termaster and served as the chief of the Prince’s military staff, 
struck his sheathed saber with his fist so that the metal rattled 
against his boots. 

“Senectus and sapientia speak through you, sir,” he told the old 
commissioner. “We should all admire your sagacity and 
wisdom. Let’s pull the head off this monster before he grows so 
huge that he’ll devour us all.” 

“Amen to that,” Father Muhovyetzki said. 

The other officers began to slap their sabers and to growl 
their unanimous approvals, and the thoughtful Vurtzel, who 
commanded the Prince’s engineers and artillery, took a step 
forward to speak for them all. 

“It’s an insult to Your Highness’s dignity and position that this 
rebel scum dares to write to you at all! The Chief Ataman of the 
Zaporohjans does have authority to speak for the Cossacks. He 
is commissioned by the King and the Senate as the Cossacks’ 
leader so that even the kujhen atamans derive some sort of 
legality from him. But this self-styled ‘Hetman’ has no legal 


standing whatsoever. He deserves no better treatment than any 
other rebel!” 

“That’s my thinking too,” the Prince said. “And since I can’t 
get my hands on him at this moment then let his emissaries 
represent him for a little longer.” 

He nodded at the grim, red-haired Vyershul who com- 
manded his own Tartar Light Horse, although the soldiers 
serving in that regiment, as in the Valachian Light Horse of 
Byhovietz, were neither Tartars nor Valachians but Ruthenian 
gentry. 

“Tell your Tartars to take the heads off those Cossacks’ 
necks,” he ordered. “As for their leader, have them whittle a 
stake for him at once.” 

Vyershul bowed his red head, saluted and stepped from the 
room, while the kindly Father Muhovyetzki, who sometimes 
managed to restrain the worst of Vishnovyetzki’s ruthlessness 
and anger, pressed his hands together in supplication and raised 
his begging eyes to those of the Prince. 

“No Father,” the Prince said firmly. “Not this time. This 
must be done to avenge the cruelties they’ve allowed themselves 
in the Ukraine, to add to the terror in which they hold my 
name, and to serve as an example of what all rebels can expect 
from us. We must show everyone in the country that there’s still 
someone lett in this Commonwealth who’s not afraid to treat 
that upstart ‘Hetman’ like the cut-throat criminal he is. He may 
play the fox with others as much as he likes but he isn’t going to 
get away with it with me.” 

“Prince,” the priest begged. “Remember ... He set 
Skshetuski free . . .” 

Anger appeared like a sudden storm cloud in Prince Yeremi’s 
face. “I thank you in Skshetuski’s name that you hold him in the 
same regard as common murderers,” he said coldly, then turned 
to the others. 

“Enough of this. I see that all of you cast your votes for war. 
That’s my intention too. We'll march north to Tchernihovy, 
gathering all our loyal people as we go, and get across the 
Dnieper in the shallows beyond the marshes. Then we'll turn 
south and take the war to Hmyelnitzki’s doorstep. And now 
. . . perhaps for the last time . . . to Lubnie!” 


“God grant success!” all the officers cried out in a strong, firm 
chorus. 
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But in that instant the doors were flung wide so fiercely that 
whitewash and plaster trembled off the walls, and the tall, WIry 
Rostvorovski, who led another of the Prince’s Valachian regi- 
ments, ran into the chamber. 

“Highness!” he cried, out of breath. “The rebellion’s spread- 
ing! Rozloghi is burned to the ground! The garrison in Vas- 
ilovka has been wiped out, cut down to the last man!” 

“What? Where? When?” the other officers shouted, crowding 
around Rostvorovski who was sent out several days earlier on a 
scouting mission. 

“Who did this?” the Prince demanded calmly. 

“People say Bohun, Highness.” 

“Bohun?” 

“That’s right, Highness. About three days ago.” 

“You went after him? You caught up with him? You’ve con- 
firmed all this from prisoners?” 

“I tracked him as far as I could, Highness, but I didn’t catch 
him,” Rostvorovski said. “Three days gave him too much of a 
lead. But he rode like a madman, didn’t seem to care who knew 
where he went, and I picked up good information about him all 
along the way. They were running back to Tchehryn and then 
they split up. Half of them turned downriver towards 
Tcherkassy and half went on to Zolotonosha and to Pro- 
horovka.” 

Here young Kushel stepped up, snapped his fingers in anger 
and frustration and said: “That must have been the troop I met 
in that canyon near Prohorovka, as I’ve already reported to your 
Highness. They told me they were tracking runaways so I let 
them go.” 

“That was stupid of you,” the Prince said, then shrugged. 
“But it’s hard to know what to do when treason flares up 
underfoot at every step we take.” 

Then, suddenly, he seized his own head in both hands. 

“God almighty!” he cried out. “Now I remember what 
Skshetuski told me about Bohun’s fancy for the Kurtzevitch 
girl! That’s why Rozloghi’s burned down to ashes! Why else? 
Bohun must have seized her. Here, Volodyovski!” 

“Highness!” The diminutive dragoon, whose reputation as a 
Steppe scout, tracker and light cavalry commander was un- 
equaled in the Prince’s service, and whose Ruthenian troopers 


were among the best-led and most loyal soldiers in the border 
army, stepped up for his orders. 

“Take five hundred men at once back towards Tcherkassy! 
Byhovietz, you take five hundred Valachians towards Zolo- 
tonosha and the Prohorovka crossing! Ride like the wind! 
Whichever of you brings that girl to me will get the freehold 
and rents of my Yeremiovka property for life. Now go! Go!” 

And to the other colonels and commanders, he said: “And the 
rest of us. . . to Rozloghi, and then on to Lubnie.” 

The officers ran out of the steward’s manor, leaped on their 
waiting horses and galloped off to their regiments. The Prince's 
household staff, officials and’ courtiers also mounted and 
formed up behind the silvery dappled thoroughbred that Prince 
Yeremi rode on his campaigns, and with a swiftness that testi- 
fied to their discipline, training and experience, the many 
brightly uniformed regiments, troops and companies spread out 
within minutes on the winding highway like a long multi- 
colored serpent gleaming with armored scales. 
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But if anyone who rode that day behind Vishnovyetzki’s 
banners still harbored any doubts about the character and nature 
of this autocratic magnate—in whom cruelty, despotism, en- 
lightenment and mercy seemed to illuminate each other like 
opposite images trapped in a single mirror—then the next few 
moments would have been revealing. 

A bloody sight met the soldiers’ eyes at the limits of the little 
village. Five Cossack heads regarded them blindly from 
mounds of brushwood piled at the roadside, while nearby, on a 
flowery green hillock a spear’s length away, the impaled Ataman 
Suharuka still quivered in his agony on a sharpened stake. The 
rough-hewn point had passed halfway through his body but 
many hours of suffering were still ahead of him because as 
much as three days might go by before death brought merciful 
oblivion to an impaled man. Now the tormented Cossack was 
not only alive and conscious of every shard of pain but he was 
able to turn his head slowly from side to side and to follow the 
passing regiments with his frightful eyes as they rode below 
him. 

Silent he may have been, but his eyes spoke clearly to anyone 
who dared to look into them and to read their message. 


‘May God bring suffering on you all,’ they said as if in prayer. 
‘May He send torments to you and your children and your children’s 
children through ten generations . . . for this blood, these wounds, this 
torture . . . May you die like dogs, you and all your people! May all 
misfortunes find you! May you be doomed to dying without end and 
find neither the peace of death nor the ability to go on living in your 
suffering... 

And although this was just a common Cossack who waited 
for death on a rough stake under the open sky rather than in an 
ornate castle hall, dressed in a split and threadbare zhupan rather 
than cloth-of-gold and majestic purples, such was the gloomy 
dignity of his silent torment, and Death which perched above 
him in the golden air gave his red eyes such dreadful eloquence, 
that everyone understood perfectly what he wished to tell them. 

The glittering regiments rode past him in respectful silence 
and he loomed over them in the bright beams of the noonday 
sun like a burning torch of vengeance and hatred set up at the 
roadside to light their way to Hell. 

No one questioned the Prince’s savage order. No one doubted 
his right to make all decisions, whether for good or evil, but 
this assenting silence was less the product of fear among men 
who thought themselves fearless than the result of their iron 
discipline, and the trust and affection won over many years. 
Ruthlessness, courage and readiness to shoulder the most terri- 
ble responsibilities lived side by side in this strange single- 
minded man, along with a fierce, overweening pride, impa- 
tience with anyone who failed to grasp his own lofty vision, and 
a passionate devotion to his country and for what it stood. 

He couldn’t stand to have his word questioned or his motives 
doubted. Once, when the Senate summoned him to Warsaw to 
explain himself in a land dispute with another magnate, he 
arrived at the head of four thousand horsemen whom he or- 
dered to scatter the tribunal to the four winds if anyone there 
cast doubt on his honor. On the other hand he provided homes 
and lifelong care for four thousand orphans, built either a cathe- 
dral or a temple for every faith and sect in his territory, founded 
five colleges in which the sons of his tenantry were educated at 
no cost, and turned his capital in Lubnie into a haven for the 
homeless and the dispossessed whom he provided with lands, 
training, occupations and protection under his stern justice. 

He rode past the dying Cossack without a second glance, 


Father Muhovyetzki blessed the tortured man in passing with 
his crucifix, and almost all the iron ranks had clattered by him 
on the cobbled highway when a young serving lad wheeled his 
pony out of the rear ranks of the winged husaria, rode up to the 
sufferer, pressed a horse pistol against the victim’s ear, and 
ended all his torments with one shot. 

Everyone who saw this simple act of mercy shuddered and 
gave a gasp, thinking the boy was as good as lost. He had not 
only broken military discipline but contradicted Prince Yeremi’s 
order and challenged his judgment. But the Prince said nothing. 
He rode on as calmly as if nothing unusual had occurred and it 
was only later, when the army halted for the night, that he had 
the boy brought to him in his quarters. 

The boy went in, only half alive with fear and expecting 
terrible punishment, and stood before the Prince as if the earth 
were about to open under him. 

“What do they call you?” the Prince asked. 

“Zelenski,” the boy whispered. 

“You shot the Cossack?” 

pres ikdidy 

“You understand the full extent of what you did?” 

Clio. 

“Then why did you do it?’ 

“I couldn’t watch his pain,” the boy confessed, expecting to 
see the instant lightnings and to hear the thunder of Prince 
Yeremi's anger. 

But the Prince nodded quietly. 

“You'll see worse than this when we come into their own 
country,” he said in a voice which was both stern and gentle. 
“You'll see so much horror that all thought of mercy will fly 
away from you like angels from hellfire. But because you risked 
your life for the sake of your humanity I’ll have the treasurer in 
Lubnie pay you ten gold ducats, and I’m taking you into my 
own service from this moment on.” 

Everyone wondered about this turn of events but, just at that 
moment, the patrols returned with news from Zolotonosha, 
and all thoughts turned elsewhere. 
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- Chapter Twenty-three 


LATE IN THE EVENING, with moonlight sifting through the cold, 
grey ashes, the vanguard of the Prince’s army trotted into the 
ruins of Rozloghi where they found Skshetuski. The young 
knight was sunk in such profound despair that it took all of 
Father Muhovyetzki’s admonitions to lift him out of it. 

The night echoed with the shouts and calls of his many 
friends who ran to greet him and console him as best they 
could, and chief among them was the mournful giant, Longinus 
Podbipyenta, who was enlisted in Skshetuski’s company since 
Spring. The gentle Lithuanian immediately vowed to the Virgin 
Mary that he’d fast each Tuesday if only She’d send some saving 
ray of hope to the young lieutenant and he got ready to add his 
own groans and tears to those of Skshetuski. But the grief- 
stricken young man seemed to have no tears left to shed. 

In the meantime he was half-led and half-carried to the 
Prince’s quarters in a peasant hut where Prince Yeremi wel- 
comed him without a word. He merely opened his arms to him 
and waited until the young man stumbled into them and let his 
tears burst out of him at last, and then he pressed his favorite 
soldier to his chest, and stroked his head and hugged him as if 
he were his father, and the astonished officers who pushed into 
the huddled little izba saw tears in Vishnovyetzk1’s eyes. 

It took some time before the Prince said anything. Then he 
began to speak in a low, gentle voice, while Skshetuski gave 
way to his pain and grief. 

“I welcome you as if you were my son,” Prince Yeremi said, 
“because I thought you lost to us, and that I’d never get to see 
you again, and here you are restored to us by God's great love 
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and mercy which, I am sure, He wouldn’t show if you weren't 
needed. Carry your cross and accept your burden just as Christ 
did his, and remember that you’ll have thousands to share your 
suffering. Christ walked alone in his pain and sorrow but you'll 
have the company of an entire nation mourning lost wives and 
children and kinsmen and friends.” 

“God’s will. . . be done,” Skshetuski murmured through his 
tears and the Prince stroked his grey, worn face like a mother 
soothing an injured child. 

“Think of your pain as just one drop in a sea of suffering,” he 
said quietly but firmly. “Let your despair dissolve in that ocean 
of anguish that is about to drown our entire country. Listen to 
me. When our beloved Commonwealth faces such times as 
these, private tears become a selfish luxury. Anyone who wears 
a saber and calls himself a man will put aside his heartaches and 
run to save our Mother. And then he’ll either find peace and 
forgetfulness in service and duty, or he’ll die in a selfless cause, 
and that will earn him God’s love and that eternal happiness that 
comes from a clear conscience. ” 

“Amen!” said Father Muhovyetzki. 

“Highness, I’d rather see her dead,” the young soldier sob- 
bed. 

“Weep. Go on. Weep.” The Prince nodded gently. “Don’t try 
to hide your tears. A man would have to be an animal or a stone 
not to feel the kind of loss you’ve suffered, and we’re all human 
here. We’ll add our tears to yours because we’re your brothers, 
not savages or artars, and your pain is ours. But tell yourself 
this, my son: ‘Today is mine for sorrow over my own misfortunes, but 
tomorrow belongs to my Mother.’ Because tomorrow we begin her 
war and we will put aside all pity until it is over.” 

“Pll go with you, Highness, to the end of the world,” the 
grieving young man murmured. “But. . . it’s so hard for me to 
live without her that... I can’t... I can’t think . . . about 
what might be happening to her . . .” 

And the despairing young soldier clawed at his unkempt 
beard and bit his callused hands to muffle his groans because a 
storm of despair clutched at him again. 

“You said: “His will be done!’” Father Muhovyetzki admon- 
ished quietly but sternly. 

“Amen . . . amen!” Skshetuski murmured in a broken voice. 


“I give myself over to His will... Let Him point my way. 
Only... only ... I can’t cope with this pain ... this re- 
2 

Everyone in that cramped and smoky little room could see 
how hard he fought and struggled to overcome the images of 
Helen in Bohun’s hands so that the quick, hot tears of their own 
pity for him shined in many eyes. The warm-hearted little Pan 
Volodyovski and the mournful giant, who were both easily 
moved to sentiment and affection, heaved huge sighs and let 
their tears run openly into their whiskers. 

“Brother, dear brother . . .” The soulful Lithuanian twisted 
his powerful hands so desperately that the great, gnarled knuck- 
les cracked like pistol shots. “Control yourself. . . I beg you!” 

“Weep, weep!” cried the others. 

“Listen,” the Prince said suddenly. “I’ve a report that Bohun 
rode like a madman from here towards Lubnie. Something had 
driven him berserk or he’d never dare to attack my men in 
Vasilovka. So perhaps he didn’t get his hands on your girl? 
Perhaps she escaped? Why else would he chase shadows on the 
Lubnie highway?” . 

“That could be!” the other officers cried at once, crowding 
around Skshetuski. “Don’t despair, Yan! Be hopeful! God helps 
the innocent!” 

Skshetuski stared at them with uncomprehending eyes as if he 
couldn’t grasp what they were telling him and then their words 
took root; a wild hope gleamed in his eyes again and he threw 
himself headlong at the Prince’s feet. 

“Highness!” he cried. “You give me faith again ... you 
restore my life. . . I’ll give all my blood for this to be true!” 

“See? See? Believe in the best!” cried the others. “You'll see 
her in Lubnie!” 

Weakened by all his wounds, and drained by the shattered 
images of everything in which he believed before his journey to 
and from the Sietch, the worn-out young man slumped in ex- 
haustion and couldn’t say anything more just then. He grew so 
pale that Pan Longinus had to carry him to a bench and then seat 
him on it, but it was clear at once from the fevered light that 
spread across his face that he found new hope and seized onto it 
like a drowning man who clutches at a splinter. 


<x * 


Led to another peasant hut, where his friends went on cele- 
brating his return till dawn, Skshetuski wavered all night be- 
tween despair and hope until Byhovietz’ troops returned from 
Tcherkassy with word about Bohun. They brought back some 
peasants who saw the rebel ataman only two days earlier, and 
who reported that he seemed to be chasing someone, riding 
every which way like a raving maniac, and questioning anyone 
he saw about a fat, fleeing noble and a Cossack boy. They also 
swore that they saw no young woman with him. 

A new joy leaped up in Pan Yan at this news although none of 
it made any sense to him. If Helen had got away from Bohun, 
where could she have gone? Which way was she heading? 
Bohun’s wild ride towards Lubnie and then his sudden turn 
towards Tchehryn, Tcherkassy and Zolotonosha suggested that 
he didn’t know any better than Skshetuski where to search for 
her. Kushel swore that he’d have spotted her if she was with the 
Cossacks he met in the canyon before Prohorovka, so that it 
seemed that none of Bohun’s men had tracked her down and 
caught her. 

“Tell me what to think,” he begged his companions, “because 
I can’t make head or tail of any of this.” 

“You'll find her in Lubnie,” Migurski assured him. “She’s 
sure to have gone there.” 

“Maybe that’s where she was heading at the start,” Pan 
Zachvilihovski said. “But I don’t think she got there or Bohun 
wouldn’t be searching for her in Tcherkassy and in Prohorovka. 
If she was safe in Lubnie then Bohun would be running as fast as 
he’s able back to Tchehryn and then to Hmyelnitzki instead of 
risking his neck in wild chases through the Prince’s country. 
No, no my friends, I’m sure that she’s the object of all that 
commotion.” 

“So what’s all that business about a fat noble and a Cossack 
lad he’s asking about?” 

“The Cossack?” The old commissioner pondered for a mo- 
ment. “It wouldn’t take much perception to assume that if she 
was on the run she’d do it in disguise. So I would think this 
Cossack lad is none other than she.” 

“That makes sense! It could be!” all the others cried. 

“Then . . . what about that fat noble? Who is he?” 

“That I wouldn’t know,” the commissioner said. “But we can 
question some of the peasants here. They’ll swear they know 


nothing, like they always do, but they’re sure to have witnessed 
everything that happened and seen everyone who was a part of 
it. Go get the man who lives in this hut, some of you, and we’ll 
soon have answers.” 

The officers ran outside in a body and soon tracked down an 
old sharecropper who'd hidden in the byre and dragged him by 
the scruff of the neck back into the room. 

“Listen to me, peasant!” Zachvilichovski turned on the 
quivering man. “Were you here when Bohun and his Cossacks 
burned down the manor house?” 

As expected, the peasant swore by all the saints that he’d been 
nowhere near, that he saw nothing and didn’t know anything 
about whoever might have been responsible, but the old com- 
missioner wasn’t to be fooled. 

“Oh, of course you don’t know anything,” he said scornfully. 
“Of course [’ll believe that you crawled under your bed and sat 
there quiet as a church-mouse while the rest of your people were 
looting the manor! Tell that to someone who doesn’t know your 
kind. But take a look, here’s a gold ducat on the table, see it? 
And there by the door is a lackey with a sword. Which would 
you rather have, the gold in your pocket or the sword laid across 
your neck? Take your pick and be quick about it! If you don’t 
start talking we’ll burn down the village and d’you know 
what'll happen then? The curses of your own kin will follow 
you to Hell and there’s no sweeter music for the Devil’s ears.” 

Thus encouraged, the peasant sang out the whole tale of the 
raid, including what he heard the next day about the young 
lady who got away with a nobleman who’d come to Rozloghi 
with Bohun. 

“That’s it! That’s it!” Pan Zachvilihovski said. “Here is our 
answer, friends, and there’s your gold-piece, peasant. And tell 
me, did you see that noble with your own eyes? Was it someone 
from these parts?” 

“I seen ‘im, lord. But he’s not from here.” 

“And what did he look like?” 

“Fat, lord, like a brick stove. With a white beard too, an’ 
blind in one eye... An’ he cursed like the devil, he did, an’ 
drankulikevanC ossaek... cx. 

“Dear Lord!” Pan Longinus exclaimed, looking around in 
astonishment. “That sounds like Pan Zagloba!” 

“Zagloba?” The old commissioner spoke the name as if it was 


the last that would occur to him. “Hmm. . . Could it be? The 
description fits him . . . And wait my friends, wait... Now 
that you mentioned him I remember that he and Bohun got 
pretty close in Tchehryn in the last few weeks. They did a lot of 
drinking and gambling at Dopul’s, thick as thieves they were 
_.. Yes; it could’ve been Zagloba, though it’s hard for me to 
believe that he’d show such spirit.” 

Then he turned once more to the peasant. “And you say that it 
was this fat noble who carried off the lady?” 

“Yes, lord. That’s what people said.” 

“And you’ve seen Bohun too, have you? You know what he 
looks like?” 

“Oy, master, he spent whole months here in the old days!” 

“But maybe that fat noble took the lady somewhere with 
Bohun’s consent?” 

“How could that be, master?” Now that the peasant’s story 
seemed to be something the knights wished to hear, the old 
sharecropper grew confident and bold. “He trussed Bohun like 
an ox for slaughter! Wrapped his head in his own coat, too, so 
he couldn’t yell. And when he disappeared with the lady it was 
like the earth swallowed them up or something, nobody could 
find them. People say the ataman howled like a wolf when he 
found out about it. Right away he had a hammock and a 
featherbed slung between two horses and rode off to Lubnie as 
fast as a windstorm! He was back in two days, mad as the Devil 
and without the lady, and then he and his people rode off 
someplace else!” 

“I still say she could’ve got to Lubnie!” Migurski exclaimed. 
“The fact that Bohun missed her on the highway and then 
looked for her somewhere else doesn’t mean a thing!” 

But by this time Skshetuski was already on his knees, praying 
his thanks to God. 

“Hmm .. .” The old commissioner went on wondering al- 
oud and scratching his snow-white head, still not quite able to 
believe that the loudmouthed, roistering fat knight had it in him 
to show such unexpected courage. “I didn’t think he’d dare to 
pick a quarrel with a man like Bohun. That just doesn’t fit any 
image of him. Of course, he liked Skshetuski and praised him to 
high heavens for that vintage Troyniak our friend left with him, 
but he also drunk up a cellar or two on Bohun’s money . ... 
Well, well, who'd have thought it of him? I know he’s as quick 
and resourceful as a fox and knows how to look after his own 


skin. But I always thought him a coward and a braggart whose 
mouth was a lot bigger than his heart. It’s hard to believe he’d 
show himself to be such a man!” 

“Let him show himself as anything he likes,” said little Pan 
Volodyovski, grinning from ear to ear. “It’s enough for me that 
he got the Princess away from that demented Cossack. And 
since it’s clear he knows how to use his head he’ll make sure 
she’s safe!” 

“His own neck depends on that,” Pan Migurski said, then 
cried out to Skshetuski: “Hey, my friend, it looks like we’ll be 
standing up for you in church after all!” 

“And drinking at your wedding!” all the others cried. 

“And then at the christening!” 

“And at all the other christenings too! Vivat the young couple! 
Long life to them both!” 

“And long live Zagloba!” | 

And so they drank and cheered and embraced each other, not 
even thinking of the bloody years of war that stretched ahead of 
them, or of the death that waited for many among them, and 
raised their toasts to Helen and Skshetuski and to all their fu- 
ture children and descendants until the morning trumpets sum- 
moned them to duty. 


x & * 


The march resumed at daybreak. Because all these regiments 
were mounted on swift Steppe horses and riding without the 
infantry, baggage trains and cannon—not even stopping to rest 
and water their animals but hand-feeding them on the move in 
the Tartar fashion—they came within sight of the grey stone 
towers, gilded domes and spires of Prince Yeremi’s capital by 
late afternoon. 

Pan Yan wanted to ride in the vanguard with Byhovietz’ 
Tartars, so as to be the first to reach the castle and to look for 
Helen, but he was still too weak for the hard riding of the Light 
Horse scouts. Besides, the Prince kept him at his side, wanting 
to hear an account of his mission to the Sietch, so the young 
lieutenant found himself relating and reliving his entire ordeal 
from the moment of his capture on Hortytza Island. The only 
thing he withheld and kept to himself was his argument with 
Hmyelnitzki so that the Prince wouldn’t think him a boaster 


and braggart. 
“But why didn’t Pan Grodjitzki send to me for his shot and 


powder?” the Prince demanded, visibly upset, when he heard 
that part of Skshetuski’s story. “That fortress could have done a 
lot of damage to the rebels. I’d have been glad to supply him 
with everything he needed!” 

“He probably thought it was the Grand Hetman’s business to 
take care of that,” Skshetuski suggested. 

“And he’d be right,” the Prince said abruptly and then grew 
silent for a bitter moment. 

“The Hetman’s an experienced soldier,” he resumed after a 
long silence in a voice that held more regret and pity than that 
scathing anger that Pan Yan expected. “He’s a famous warrior 
_. . But he was too full of his own great past, he had too much 
confidence in the power of his name and too much contempt for 
his enemies, and that’s what destroyed him. He refused to take 
Hmyelnitzki seriously. And when I offered him my help he 
shrugged off the whole rebellion as a minor brushfire. He didn’t 
want to share his glory with anyone and thought that I might 
get the credit for his victory.” 

“That’s what I think too, Highness,” Skshetuski said quietly. 

“He thought he’d pacify the Zaporohjans with horsewhips 
and drive them back to obedience with a few kicks and curses, 
and now look what’s happened! God punished his pride. It’s 
through that same blinding, jealous and self-centered arrogance 
that the Commonwealth is dying, and there isn’t one of us 
who’s free of that sickness.” 

Then he was silent, letting his cold, embittered eyes sweep 
emptily through the broad Steppe that bordered the highway, as 
if remembering his own high-handed actions in that famous 
land quarrel with the Konyetzpolskis. 

But in just that moment the tall, bright, copper-sheeted spire 
of St. Michael’s Church appeared on the horizon among the 
clusters of Orthodox onion domes and gilded roofs of temples, 
and then the grey smudge of walls and towers began to rise out 
of the trembling mists, and they turned towards Lubnie. 


x * * 


It took the regiments until nightfall to enter the city. All the 
Transdnieper gentry seemed to have descended on that great, 
safe haven, and hundreds of new arrivals crowded through the 
gates along with their wives, children, servants and baggage 
wagons, armed lackeys and household retainers, burdened 


camel trains, cattle herds and horses. The violent spread of the 
rebellion across the Dnieper, and the seething discontent among 
their own peasants, drove all the officials of the principality to 
shelter behind the Prince’s walls, and with them came all the 
merchants, traders, Armenians and Jews against whom the 
peasants’ rage burned hotter than against anybody else. 

It seemed to Skshetuski that some great, annual fair was in 
progress in the town’s main square. The broad, cobbled space 
around the romanesque cathedral, as well as all the streets 
leading into it, were jammed with thousands of carts and wag- 
ons of every size and shape. Cossack telegas bumped and scraped 
the charabancs of the gentry among jostling crowds of soldiers 
and lackeys in bright uniforms and liveries, Jews in their foxfur 
hats and voluminous dark robes, Armenians in purple 
skullcaps, and even some Tartars from Astrakhan, and mer- 
chants from Moscow, who had been on their way to the 
Ukraine with their caravans of trade goods and stopped here 
because of the war beyond the Dnieper. 

Skshetuski was among the first to reach the Prince’s castle 
where all the important refugees and guests found hospitable 
refuge, but he found neither Helen nor Zagloba there. Once 
more disappointed, he locked himself in his quarters in the 
citadel, and tried to brush away his anxieties in much the same 
way that a wounded soldier abandoned on a battlefield struggles 
against the flocks of carrion birds that settle about him. 

He fortified himself with the thought that the cunning and 
resourceful Zagloba would be shrewd enough to slip through all 
the dangers and, having heard about the destruction of the 
Hetmans’ army, might head for Tchernihov which the Prince's 
army would reach within weeks. 

He recalled the dimly noted and half forgotten image of the 
blind, naked beggar shivering in the reeds beside the Kahamlik 
with his deaf-mute lad, and his complaints about the ‘Devil’ 
who stripped him and robbed him only three days earlier, and 
he seized on the hope that this robber must have been Zagloba 
in search of disguises for himself and Helen. 

“That’s what it’s got to be,” he told himself over and over and 
felt some relief. 

He prayed for hours. 

Then, wanting to add greater value to his prayers, he sought 
out Father Muhovyetzki and asked to be confessed. The priest 


led him at once to the cathedral, heard him out, gave him 
absolution, soothed his anxieties and confirmed him in his faith 
while, at the same time, reading him a stern lesson in duty. 

“No Christian can allow himself to doubt God’s mercy and 
power,” he said. “And no citizen may spill more tears over his 
own misfortunes than over the disasters that befall his nation. 
Pity for your own self rather than for others, and heartache over 
your own lost love rather than for the misery of your coun- 
trymen, brings just the sort of punishment from God which we 
are witnessing everywhere around us.” 

“I understand,” the young lieutenant murmured. 

His time among the Zaporohjans made him an eyewitness to 
unparalleled misery and shame; he’d seen examples of the self- 
ishness, greed and preoccupation with private advancement 
over the public good that helped to bring about the fratricidal 
conflict. The priest’s admonition was as clear to him as if he was 
guilty of all these sins that were beginning to destroy his coun- 
try. 

“Furthermore,” the Prince’s chaplain urged him. “You must 
rid yourself of that blinding and self-serving hatred for the 
Cossacks that I sense in you. By all means fight them as the 
enemies of your faith and country! Destroy them as the allies of 
the heathen Tartars whom they’ve brought among us! But you 
must forgive them every private pain that they may have caused 
you and give up any thought of personal revenge.” 

“T'll do that,” Skshetuski said humbly. 

“Do so and you'll find peace among all the horrors that we’re 
about to witness and earn the love and happiness that God is 
sure to restore to you in time.” 

Then the priest blessed him, ordered him to do penance for 
his sin of hatred by prostrating himself until dawn on the stone 
floor before the altar, and left him to his thoughts. 

The nave of the chapel was empty and dark, lighted by only 
two pale candles that flickered on the altar and illuminated the 
gentle alabaster face of Christ—so full, Skshetuski thought, of 
love and suffering and forgiveness—that looked down from his 
own cross at the silent soldier. 

Skshetuski lay as still as if he was dead. But as the minutes 
passed, as they turned into hours, he started to feel as if all his 
bitterness, anxiety, anger and despair had begun to stir and 
uncoil within him, and then to slide and creep out of him, 


snaking along the cold stone floor to hide and vanish some- 
where in the darkness. 

He began to breathe easier, feeling a new strength take root in 
his body, while his mind acquired a fresh clarity and lightness. 

Lying in silent, meditative prayer before that marble Christ 
and that softly and mysteriously illuminated altar, he found 
within himself all those uplifting and affirming qualities of 
goodness and virtue that a man of his times could discover in his 
Own unquestioning and unviolated faith and in the simplicity of 
his absolutes and values. 

His night passed in prayer. When he rose at dawn he felt as if 
he was born anew. 


Chapter Twenty-four 


THAT DAY AN ERA ended in the history of the Commonwealth 
and the Transdnieper Country, an irreversible process of ter- 
ritorial abridgement and decline from power had begun, and 
most of the men and women who rose with such a gloomy 
sense of foreboding from their beds in Lubnie on that grey 
Summer morning, and stared at the thickening clouds that 
boiled on the horizon, knew that nothing would be the same for 
them again. 

From the first moments of daylight, even before the red 
streaks of sunrise shot above the dark rolling country hidden in 
the mists, the regimental officers were among their men, in- 
specting them and their horses and equipment and then mar- 
shaling them in the fields outside the city, while their Prince was 
listening to the last Mass he would ever hear in St. Michael’s 
Cathedral. After the services he returned to the castle and gave a 
final audience to the Orthodox clergy of the region who would 
stay behind and to the mayors and representatives of his two 
chief cities. 

He sat on a gilded throne in a chamber painted by Helm with 
allegorical murals, surrounded by his principal advisors and 
commanders, while the mayor of Lubnie addressed him in his 
own native Ruthenian in the name of all the townsmen of his 
territories. 

“Don’t leave us like a flock without its shepherd,” Bur- 
gomaster Hruby begged him with arms extended and hands 
pressed together. “Don’t abandon us. . .!” 

And all the other gathered merchants and townsmen, taking 
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their cue from him, cried out at once: “Don’t go away. . |! 
Don’t leave us!” 

The Prince told them quietly that he had no choice. His duty 
to the Commonwealth and their King was ordering him away. 
Then they rushed forward in a noisy body and crowded about 
him crying out and pleading. They knelt at his feet with loud 
sobs and tears, either regretting the loss of a benevolent master 
or pretending to do so since, as some people said, many of the 
less successful townsmen favored the Cossacks and 
Hmyelnitzki. But the pleas of the wealthy—all those who had 
reason to fear the public riots, disorders and looting that were 
sure to follow the departure of the Prince’s army—carried the 
ring of sincerity and truth. 

Making his own impassioned farewell address, Prince Yeremi 
urged the Ruthenian townsmen and their bearded priests to 
remain loyal to the Commonwealth which, as he put it, had 
been a sheltering and protecting mother just as he tried to be a 
father rather than a master, and under whose care they came to 
their wealth and possessions. 

Then came the moment of leaving. 

The last of the baggage train was loaded overnight and every- 
thing was ready. Prince Yeremi’s proud and regal wife, the 
Princess Grizelda, prepared the court for departure long before 
her husband’s return, and now she and the young women of her 
household stepped into the courtyard. The girls wept and 
fainted, or made a show of fainting if there were any young 
officers close enough to throw a strong arm around them; the 
servants howled and wailed in the castle corridors; and only the 
Princess entered her coach with her head held high and without 
a tear showing on her pale face. All the church bells in the city 
rang in farewell and vast crowds of townsmen and country 
people stood in a dense mass along the route between the castle 
and the city gates where the Orthodox clergy gathered to bless 
the long procession of coaches, carts and wagons. 

Finally the Prince himself mounted his dappled horse. All the 
regimental standards were lowered before him, the guns on the 
city walls thundered their salutes, and the shouts and wailing of 
the gathered thousands who came to see the end of the Vis- 
hnovyetzki rule in the Transdnieper Country became one with 
the ringing of the bells, the thunder of the cannon, the harsh 


cries of the war horns and military trumpets, and the booming 
of the kettledrums. 

Then the march began. 

First rode the two swift, darting Tartar Light Horse regi- 
ments under Vyershul and Rostvorovski, spreading their screen 
far and wide ahead of the army, then came Vurtzel’s ponderous 
artillery and the superbly drilled infantry regiments of Oberst 
Mahnitzki. Behind them rolled the coaches of Princess Grizelda 
and her household, the court and the officials, and then the 
baggage train surrounded and watched over by the Valachian 
mounted archers of Byhovietz. Next came the main body of 
the Prince’s army—the heavy armored regiments of steel-clad 
pantzerni and the winged husaria—and then the army's rear- 
guard of dragoons armed with swords and muskets, and the 
remaining loyal Cossacks under Volodyovski. Behind the army 
trailed a procession of charabancs and wagons of every descrip- 
tion, carrying all those tens of thousands of gentry and their 
families who didn’t want to stay in the Transdnieper once the 
Prince was gone; and with them went all the landholders and 
officials and priests and scholars and magistrates, leaving the 
land they had enriched, nurtured and protected, and which 
sustained and enriched them in its turn. 

The war horns played martial music among the regiments, 
the battle trumpets brayed and the pennons snapped and flut- 
tered bravely in the breeze, but the hearts and throats of every- 
one in that exodus were constricted with a feeling of irrevocable 
loss as the white walls of Lubnie fell away behind them. 

‘Dear home, dear country,’ each man among the iron riders 
whispered to himself, as their saddened eyes turned once more 
to the castle towers, the spires and the shining metaled roofs 
under which they spent so many of their years. ‘Will I ever get to 
see you again?’ 

Each of them knew what he was leaving behind and each 
man’s memory was different. But everyone was bitterly aware 
that this vanishing treasury of vivid recollections would never 
be restored, that all the lighthearted pleasures of their youth 
were gone, and that the hopes of an entire lifetime were being 
taken from them. For many it was a farewell to their birthplace 
and the resting places of their ancestors who sprung from that 
rich, hard-won soil. It was as if each man and woman in that 


long procession was parting with a fragment of his or her soul, 
and no one in those slowly passing ranks could tell what waited 
ahead in that lowering grey distance where the wagon train 
crept across the horizon. 

The city went on calling to them with its mournful bells as if 
pleading with them not to abandon it to an uncertain future and 
begging them to stay and to protect it along with everything 
else that was precious to them, and they stared back at its 
dwindling walls and mutely asked each other and themselves: 

‘Is this the last time we'll ever set eyes on this country? Is it all truly 
over?’ 

No one could tell with any certainty that morning, although 
a great many in that throng of thousands suspected it in their 
hearts and minds, but none of them, including Prince Yeremi, 
would ever again see that gleaming city or that vast open sweep 
of lush, untrammeled country through which they were pass- 
ing. 
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The war horns played on as if in defiance of the day’s grey 
shadows which deepened into afternoon and evening. The great 
cavalcade wound at a slow but steady pace under a clearing sky, 
and it soon seemed as if the receding city became misted over by 
the pale blue hues of distance and regret, and its roofs and spires 
appeared to flow together in a single mass and to shine and 
flicker as if they were glazed by the deep red glow of the setting 
sun. 

Prince Yeremi spurred his horse ahead and rode out alone to 
the top of a rounded wayside mound marked by a stone cross 
and stood there in silence looking at his city. 

He looked long and hard. 

This town and castle gleaming in the sun, and all that bloom- 
ing, cultivated land spread out before him as if for inspection, 
were the fruits of his forefathers’ blood and labor and much of it 
had been his own work. 

It was the Vishnovyetzkis who changed that former wilder- 
ness into inhabitable country and made it safe for human settle- 
ment, and he had done more of it than any of them. It was he 
who built those churches whose domes and spires gleamed in 
the bluing distance. It was his treasure that turned Lubnie from 


a primitive military outpost into a thriving city and linked it 
with roads and highways to the Ukraine and the rest of the 
Commonwealth beyond it. 

It was his engineers, and the captives taken in his victorious 
wars, who cut through the dense primeval forests and drained 
the swamps for planting, and built the castles that protected the 
villages and plantations which he peopled with skilled new- 
comers from the west. It was his soldiers who pacified and 
disciplined the brigands of the wilderness and dispersed the 
Tartars who used to roam at will through those quiet spaces; 
and it was his laws and justice that encouraged the merchants 
and the traders of the Orient to venture west of Moscow, and 
opened the trails to new Asian commerce, so that, in effect, he 
breathed life itself into that land as surely as if he created it. 

He knew that he was the heart and soul of whatever civiliza- 
tion the age permitted on this farthest, turbulent eastern frontier 
of Europe. The thought that he must abandon all of that was 
heartrending to him. 

And it wasn’t just the loss of his enormous fortune that 
saddened the Prince as he watched the sun setting over his 
capital. He had become accustomed to his work and loved it, 
and now he had no doubt that with his departure the labor of 
entire generations would prove as useless as if no one had done 
anything at all. The towns and villages would burn once more 
under scarlet skies. The Tartars would return to hunt people like 
game along the river crossings, and the forest would reclaim the 
cold and emptied ruins. And even if God granted his return 
from years of distant war it would all have to be begun anew. 

But would his strength be there to serve him as before? Would 
he have enough time—enough life—left for the task of starting 
up again? He fought and struggled from his earliest manhood to 
build a nation in the endless emptiness of the unpeopled Step- 
pes; that was the fountainhead of his glory among men and of 
the merit he hoped to obtain in the afterlife. Now all that work 
and merit were vanishing like smoke in the wind, and so two 
cold tears rolled down his pale face and gleamed like jewels in 
the failing light. They were, he knew, the last tears he would 
ever shed; after this day his eyes would reflect only fire and 
project cold lightnings. | 

The tears dried. 

He waited. 


A sign was needed, something that might confirm him in his 
certainties and purpose as his gleaming city sunk into the shad- 
ows... sunk and dwindled. . . vanished. 

His horse stretched out his neck just then, and raised his 
silvery, dappled head, and shook his great white mane and 
uttered a shrill neigh, and a hundred other horses answered him 
at once from the winged ranks of silent, armored riders who 
were passing the mound along the highway. 

These harsh, animal voices broke through the Prince’s heavy 
introspection, ended his reverie and lightened his spirits. Some- 
thing was left to him, after all: six thousand loyal friends and 
faithful companions, six thousand sabers with which to carve 
new highways for himself and which the humbied Common- 
wealth awaited as its last salvation. 

The Transdnieper idyll was over. But beyond those scarlet 
horizons in the west where cannon were roaring—where towns 
and villages burned like funeral pyres and thie red nights filled 
with the howls of maddened mobs—a new destiny was calling 
out to him. Fresh fields of glory and merit waited in the plains 
where Tartar horseherds trampled the rich Ukrainian harvest 
among the desperate cries and pleadings of an enslaved nation. 

He had to ask himself: ‘Who else could attempt to reach for that 
fresh work and glory?’ 

Who else in that wounded, disgraced and trampled Com- 
monwealth could hope to become the savior of his dying coun- 
try if not he, Yeremi Vishnovyetzki, and these regiments which 
shined and glittered in the last of the day’s light below him? 

The army’s siege-train was passing the mound just then and 
at the sight of the Prince standing on its summit under the tall 
stone cross, with his gold bulava in his hand, a great single cry 
rose out of the ranks. 

“Long live our Prince! Long live our Hetman and com- 
mander, Yeremi Vishnovyetzki!” 

The Prince stirred then. He drew his saber and raised it 
towards the sky along with his eyes. 

“I, Yeremi Vishnovyetzki,” he began to speak. “The Voyevode 
of Ruthenia and Prince of Lubnie and Vishnovyetz, vow to You, 
our One Lord God in Your Holy Trinity, and to you, Christ’s 
Holiest Mother, that as I draw this saber against those who are 
murdering my country, so I’ll keep it drawn until I’ve crushed 
the rebels, brought peace to the Ukraine, washed away our 


nation’s shame in the blood of all her enemies, and bent them to 
her will. And since I make this vow with no concern about my 
life nor any thought of gain or advancement among my coun- 
trymen, and since I freely offer up all of my own blood and 
treasure for this task, so I ask for God’s help with a clear 
conscience. . . Amen.” 

He waited for a moment longer, looking up at the darkened 
sky. Then he spurred his horse off the mound and rode slowly 
towards his passing army. 
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That night the army reached the village of Basanye, owned 
by the widowed Pani Krynitzka, who met the Prince as if he 
was a savior, kneeling at her gate. His coming drove off a mob 
of her own peasants who were besieging her in her manor, and 
whom she managed to hold off with the help of a few loyal 
servants, but the providential arrival of the Prince’s soldiers 
saved her and her nineteen children, fourteen of whom were 
young girls, from a brutal death. 

The Prince ordered the marauders hunted down and hanged 
and sent his Household Cossacks, under Ponyatovski on a long 
sweep towards Kaniov where they caught five Zaporohjans 
from the Vasyutinski kujhen. All of them fought at Korsun and 
when questioned over a coal fire gave the Prince a full account of 
what happened there. Cunning as much as courage decided that 
battle once again; Hetman Pototzki’s Cossack regiments went 
over to the rebels just as Kshetchovski did before Yellow Waters. 
But a good part of the shattered army managed to fight its way 
out of the trap and, although it was now scattered to the four 
winds, managed to save itself. 

The prisoners swore that Hmyelnitzki was still at Korsun 
while Tuhay-bey went back to Tchehryn with his Tartar corps, 
his mountains of loot, his slave train and the captured Hetmans, 
and that he planned to go home to the Crimea from there. 
Hmyelnitzki begged the Tartars not to abandon him and the 
Zaporohjans but the savage murjah wouldn’t listen to him. He 
told Hmyelnitzki that with the Hetmans beaten the Cossacks 
could do well enough on their own. Besides, his yassyr was 
dying out in hundreds every day and he wanted to get it to the 
auction blocks while the captives lasted. 

With their last, tortured breaths the Zaporohjans confirmed 


Hmyelnitzki’s strength at about a quarter of a million men but 
most of these were rabble who’d be no more reliable in a battle 
than stampeding cattle. Only fifty thousand were seasoned 
Zaporohjan warriors like themselves, or trained Cossack sol- 
diers, who either mutinied against their Polish masters or de- 
serted to the rebels after the Korsun victory. 

By dawn the Prince’s troops and convoy were on the move 
again. The prisoners’ confessions heartened him even further. 
He expected that the fleeing Ukrainian gentry, some of the 
scattered household troops of the richer landlords, and what- 
ever fugitives survived from the Hetmans’ army, would come 
out of hiding and swell his ranks considerably once he crossed 
the Dnieper. But beyond Pereyaslav his men entered the vast 
virgin forests that stretched northward along the course of the 
Trubyezha River as far as the town of Kozyeltz and then ran 
northwest among broad swamps and quagmires almost to the 
outskirts of Tchernihov itself. 

No army, not even the Tartars, ever penetrated that awesome 
natural barrier in which there were no roads or tracks of any 
kind, and where innumerable false trails led to morass and 
quicksand. Moreover, it was the end of May. The summer 
heatwave came early that year and a scorching swelter settled 
upon the forests like a burning lid. There wasn’t enough air to 
breathe in that torrid stillness. The men and horses gasped at 
each step and began to falter. The cattle herds driven behind the 
wagons began to drop or, sniffing the dead, dry air for any trace 
of moisture, ran as if crazed into the swamps and mudpits, 
overturning carts and trampling down everything that stood in 
their way. The heavy cavalry, stifling in their armor, began to 
lose their horses. 

Neither did their nights bring any relief. The air was thick 
with the cloying reek of pine-pitch dripping from the trees, and 
with clouds of insects. 

Four days and nights passed like that and, on the fifth day, the 
heat became unnatural. The cattle and the horses filled that 
breathless air with harsh, rasping cries as if they could sense the 
approach of a terrible new danger that men were still unable to 
perceive. 

“They smell blood!” nervous, frightened people began to 
mutter to each other among the wagons of the gentry that 
followed the army. 


“The Cossacks are after us!” some half-crazed, heat-tor- 
mented carter bellowed out in terror and an immediate panic 
broke out among the crowds of the gentry’s lackeys and house 
servants. “Run! Save yourselves! There’s going to be a battle!” 

The long lines of refugee carts and wagons burst apart at 
once, lurching past each other in a pell-mell race on the narrow 
trail, colliding, turning over, or driving off among the trees and 
deadfall where they snapped their axles, lost their wheels, tum- 
bled and piled up among the roots and branches. It took the 
Prince’s men most of the night to stop the panic and reform the 
column. 

Meanwhile, light cavalry pattols rode out in every direction 
to see whether any enemy was near. 
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Skshetuski, who volunteered to lead a scout troop of Val- 
achian Light Horse, was the first to return with news shortly 
before dawn and went at once to the Prince. 

“Well? What’s the story?” Prince Yeremi asked. 

“The woods are burning, Highness,” Skshetuski replied. 

“Set on fire, were they?” 

“Yes sir. ve caught some men who say Hmyelnitzki sent 
them to trail Your Highness and set the woods on fire if the 
wind was right.” 

“He’d like to burn us alive without a battle.” Prince Yeremi 
nodded grimly. “Bring those prisoners here!” 

Three wild tchaban horseherders were dragged up at once, 
babbling stupidly in terror and ready to admit that they’d been 
ordered to burn down the forests. They also said that a large 
Cossack army was trailing the Prince on the other side of the 
Trubyezha River, marching towards Tchernihov along another 
trail closer to the Dnieper. 

“How big an army?” 

But the tchabany couldn’t say anything about that. 

“Hang them,” the Prince said and Rostvorovski’s troopers 
hanged them at once on a nearby pine. 

The other patrols began to return shortly after that and their 
commanders reported the same news: fires, set by hundreds of 
volunteers dispatched by Hmyelnitzki, were burning every- 
where upwind of the army. 


But Prince Yeremi didn’t seem concerned. 

“It’s a primitive way to make war,” he said and shrugged. 
“But it won’t help them much. The fires won’t get across all the 
swamps and tributaries that run into the river. They’ll have to 
reset them after every crossing.” 

And that, as the events of the next days would prove, was just 
what did happen. The great fires that raged behind the army, 
filling the air with a thick, acrid cloud that choked the men and 
horses, couldn’t leap across all those countless streams and 
rivulets that drained westward into the Trubyezha and formed 
wide swamps at their confluences. The arsonists had to start 
them up each night and the patrols caught these scorched, wild- 
eyed wretches by the dozens and dressed the wayside pines with 
their dangling corpses. 

Day after day the army struggles through the thick, grey haze 
of smoke carried by the wind so that it seemed as if an endless 
fog settled throughout the country to obscure the sun. The fires 
spread widely east and west along the streams and rivers, turn- 
ing the crimson night skies brighter than the day. The women 
among the refugees sang hymns all night, and animals fled from 
the burning thickets and ran behind the wagons, mixing with 
the fear-crazed cattle driven in the column. 

Meanwhile, Vyershul’s reconnoitering Tartars confirmed the 
presence of an enemy army making its way north on the other 
bank of the Trubyezha River. 
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And then another piece of dispiriting information reached the 
struggling army. One night during a rest halt, a man named 
Suhodolski, one of the Prince’s old retired gentlemen-in-wait- 
ing who farmed some acres beyond the Desna River, rode into 
the bivouac. He too was fleeing from a peasant rising. Asked for 
news, he replied: 

“Yes, I’ve news, and all of it’s bad. I suppose you’ve heard 
about Korsun?” 

“We've heard it,” the Prince said. 

“And the King’s death, too?” 

The Prince, who was sitting on a low stool in front of his 
tent, leaped to his feet. 

“What’s that? The King is dead?” 


“That he is, Highness,” Pan Suhodolski said. “His Most 
Merciful Majesty Vladyslav IV gave up the ghost in Metchet. 
Oh, a week before the Korsun disaster, it was. 3 

“At least God spared him that terrible knowledge,” the Prince 
said. “But—dear Lord'!—could this have come at a worse time 
for the Commonwealth? Can you imagine an interregnum at this 
of all moments? All that political squabbling with the whole 
nation split into factions bickering with each other! All those 
interminable conventions and elections and that foreign bribing 
and manipulating at a time when we ought to be like one sword 
wielded by a single hand? God really must have turned his face 
away from us! What else could it be? He must really want to flog 
us for our sins! Even the Cossacks loved our King Vladyslav 
and followed his orders. No one else among us could even hope 
to persuade them back to their obedience. And besides, he was a 
warlike monarch. He might have managed to turn all this fury 
on the Turks and unite the country.” 

Skshetuski, Zachvilihovski, Vurtzel and a dozen other of- 
ficers drew near at that moment and the Prince turned towards 
them. 

“The King is dead, gentlemen!” he said. 

All the hats and caps were swept to the ground at once. All 
faces grew somber. But it took some time for grief to break 
through their astonished silence. 

“God rest his soul,” Zachvilihovski murmured finally. 

“God’s light shine on him for ever,” all the others chorused. 

Soon afterwards Father Muhovyetzki intoned the ‘Dies Irae.’ 
A thousand voices, thick with foreboding, picked up the 
mournful notes and sent them drifting like a warning of im- 
pending doom through the blue-grey haze. 

A sad, depleting air of abandonment and loss spread through 
those burning woods that surrounded this last handful of the 
Commonwealth’s defenders with a ring of flames. Grief and a 
nearly insupportable feeling of anxiety pressed down upon 
them out of the smoke that hovered in the treetops. It was as if 
they had suddenly become an army under siege, alone and 
unaided and able to depend on no one but their Prince, while a 
long-awaited force that might have come to help them was 
cruelly and capriciously turned away. 

Drawn by an instinct that none of them could explain, the 
soldiers came in hundreds, and then in their thousands, to stand 


in silence among the trees around the Prince’s bivouac. But 
there was nothing he could say to comfort them or set their 
minds at rest. 

Later that night, as he walked among the picket lines and 
outposts of his armored riders, he said to Pan Zachvilihovski: 

“We must elect a warrior king, nothing else will save us. So, if 
God allows us to live until the elections, we’ll cast our votes for 
young Prince Charles who’s much more of a soldier than his 
bookish brother.” 

“Prince Yan Casimir is a saintly and scholarly man,” the old 
commissioner agreed, and sighed and went on sadly, “but what 
we need these days can’t be found in hymnals or on parch- 
mich. .- 

“Vivat Carolus Rex!” cried the assembled officers. 

“Vivat! Long live King Charles!” cried a thousand voices and 
the cry flew among the tree tops and echoed in wave after wave 
through the entire Vishnovyetzki army. 

No one expected, the Prince least of all, that these hopeful but 
premature cries that hailed a new King among the burning 
forests of his Transdnieper Country, would fly as far as Warsaw, 
and that their echoes would resound in distant council chambers 
and help to knock the bulava of a Crown Grand Hetman out of 
his hands. 


Chapter Twenty-five 


AFTER NINE DAYS of that harrowing march through the burning 
forests, and then a three-day crossing of the swamps along the 
Desna River, the Prince’s weary troops finally reached the town 
and castle of Tchernihov. 

Skshetuski was the first to enter them. Yeremi Vishnovyetzki 
was the kind of leader who remembered his men’s every need, 
and he sent Skshetuski ahead with the Valachian Light Horse to 
occupy the city and look as quickly as he could for Helen and 
Zagloba. But here, just as in Lubnie, no one had even heard of 
them. They seemed to have vanished without a trace, like 
stones cast into water, and the young lieutenant no longer knew 
what to think about their disappearance. 

Where could they have got to? 

Moscow. . . the Crimea. . . even the Sietch itself might offer 
greater safety than the raging sea of rebellion everywhere 
around them. Skshetuski thought they must have crossed the 
Dnieper into the Ukraine but that brought no comfort. The 
Ukraine flowed with blood like a butcher’s block. It had be- 
come a charnel house full of drunken mobs, Zaporohjans, burn- 
ing skies, and Tartars for whom Helen’s disguise as a boy 
wouldn’t make a difference. He even thought for one hair- 
raising moment that Zagloba might have taken her into the 
heart of the rebellion so that he could sell her to Tuhay-bey 
who'd pay more for her than even Bohun would be able to do. 

Suspicions hissed within him like a nest of snakes and threat- 
ened to drive him mad until Pan Longinus set his mind at rest. 

“Knock all such thoughts out of your head, dear brother. 
That’s one thing that he’d never do!” 
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“How can you be so sure?” 

“Think! If he wanted riches he could’ve taken a pack-train of 
them out of the Kurtzevitch manor. And he wouldn’t have to 
risk his neck to get them. Bohun would gladly give up every 
treasure for your girl!” 

“Yes, that’s true,” the troubled young man agreed. “But if 
that’s so why did he head across the Dnieper rather than to 
Lubnie or here to Tchernihove” 

“Don’t worry about it, my dear friend. I’ve known him long 
enough to know that he never does anything without a good 
reason.” 

“But can he be trusted? To hear Pan Zachvilihovski he’s 
nothing more than a loudmouth, a braggart and a coward.” 

Pan Longinus shrugged, sighed, and turned his own child- 
like, trusting eyes on the troubled Skshetuski. 

“I’ve drunk with him and lent him money that I know [ll 
never see again,” he said. “He doesn’t care about anybody’s 
money. He’ll drink up every penny of his own and then every- 
thing he can pawn or borrow, and the thought that he might 
have to give it back doesn’t even occur to him. He has a lot of 
faults, I admit. But it wouldn’t cross his mind to commit the 
kind of crime that you are suspecting.” 

“Hmm. Are you sure?” 

“I’m sure, dear brother! Set your mind at peace.” 

But that was easier urged than done. 

“Perhaps you’re reading his motives as you would your 
own,” Skshetuski insisted. “Perhaps you’re just seeing him with 
your own decent, gentle and forgiving eyes... .” 

“Maybe so, sweet brother.” The Lithuanian sighed with res- 
ignation as if his judgment could never be as sound as that of 
any other man. “But.. I don’t think so. I’ve known him a bit 
longer than you have, my friend.” 

“He’s a weak man,” Pan Yan went on worrying. “There’s not 
much strength of character in him, from all that I hear.” 

“So perhaps he’s weak in some respects . . . Is that such a sine 
But he’s also shrewd, sharp, quick-witted and clever enough to 
make a fool out of almost anyone, and to squeeze his way out of 
the tightest corners. Remember what Father Muhovyetzki told 
you and that’s a saintly man who wouldn’t lie about God's 
intentions. God will restore your girl to you because He always 
rewards a clean heart and an honest lover.” 


And here the gentle Pan Longinus, whose own anxious long- 
ings struggled against his vow more desperately than ever since 
Anusia Krasienska’s bright little eyes did their work on him, 
began to heave huge sighs on his own behalf. 

They went on searching through the town and questioning 
the gentry which had barricaded itself in the castle with their 
wives and children but no one could tell them anything. No one 
had seen Helen or Zagloba. Indeed, all of that upcountry gentry 
seemed strangely blinded to everything, including its own dan- 
ger. Prince Yeremi urged these confident local squires to aban- 
don Tchernihov and follow his soldiers, reminding them about 
the Cossacks who trailed him like a pack of wolves, but they 
refused to admit the possibility that any army could get through 
their forests. 

“Mine did,” the Prince said. 

“Ah, well, Your Highness! That was you! That Cossack rab- 
ble is another matter! Those forests are too much for the likes of 
them!” 

They stayed behind, watching from the walls as the Prince’s 
army marched out the next morning. But neither those walls 
nor the forests saved them. The rebel army composed of new 
peasant regiments under Zaporohjan colonels reached the city 
not long afterwards, took and burned the town and besieged the 
castle. The gentry fought them off for three weeks which 
enraged the Zaporohjans to such an extent that when the castle 
fell they slaughtered everyone with a savagery not seen before 
during the rebellion. The captured men were skinned alive, 
gutted and dismembered and blinded with wood-drills. The 
women were raped, mutilated and roasted on hot coals. The 
children were torn apart like discarded dolls. Not one of the two 
thousand men, women and children in the captured castle sur- 
vived the massacre. 
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Meanwhile the Prince’s army reached the Dnieper near the 
town of Lubetch where it pitched camp to rest and to complete 
its final campaign preparations, while Prince Yeremi crossed the 
river and took his wife and court to Brahin which lay secure 
beyond even thicker forests and deeper swamps. There the 
rested and refitted army joined him after a week-long crossing 


of the Dnieper and they marched on to Babitza, near the town 
of Mozyr, which they reached on the feast of Corpus Christi. 

It was there that their exodus split in two with the court and 
the army each going its own way. Princess Grizelda and her 
household were to travel far north, into Lithuania, to stay at the 
court of her aunt who had been one of three Valachian beauties 
famous for their ambition in their time. Two of them married 
the most powerful border magnates of the Commonwealth. 
The eldest became the wife of Prince Yeremi’s father only to die 
in childbirth. Her younger sister married Prince George 
Radzivill, the immensely rich and powerful Voyevode of Vilna 
and Grand Hetman of the Lithuanians. The third and youngest 
married her own uncle, the old Hospodar of Valachia, and sent 
her proud and beautiful daughter Grizelda to be the wife of her 
young cousin Yeremi in Lubnie. Turov, the semi-regal capital of 
a greater court than almost any found among the princes of the 
German Empire, would be the home of Prince Yeremi’s wife 
while he took his army south into the Ukraine. 

The Prince’s soldiers loved her for her kindness to them, for 
her magnanimity and generosity and courage, and for the care 
which she gave to their families. Above all, they loved her 
because their Prince Yeremi adored her almost beyond reason. It 
seemed sometimes as if he and she were twin souls created for 
each other, both made in part of gold and in part of steel, but 
their farewell supper lacked the ease and gaiety common to their 
table. The young soldiers cast soulful glances at the girls of the 
Princess’ household who, in turn, sniffed and squealed in their 
own dismay. Living as close together as they did at the far 
reaches of civilization, there was hardly a couple among them 
that hadn’t come to some sort of understanding, so that when 
Prince Yeremi rose to say goodbye to his wife and court their 
sorrow broke all the restraining barriers of discipline and train- 
ing. 

The girls squeaked mournfully like abandoned kittens, one 
after another, and burst into tears. The knights, supposedly 
made of sterner stuff, leaped to their feet and roared: “We'll 
conquer and return!” 

“God grant it soon,” said Princess Grizelda. 

The windows shook and rattled in the banquet hall, and the 
walls seemed to tremble as the assembled officers gave went to 
their feelings and bellowed in chorus: “Long live our gracious 


Princess! Our mother and our benefactress! Long live! Vivat! 
Vivat!” and then each of those fierce young soldiers marched to 
her chair with his cup in hand, and knelt before her to pay his 
last homage, and she took each of them gently by the head and 
spoke a few kind words. 

Finally it was Skshetuski’s turn. He knelt before her while she 
smiled and took a small gold cross studded with green gems off 
her neck and clasped it around Skshetuski’s. 

“I think,” she said, “it’s likely that several of you gentlemen 
will leave here with some small reminder of a warmer moment. 
But since the lady from whose hands you’d most prefer to get 
some precious souvenir isn’t with us just now, take this from me 
as if from a mother.” 

Prince Yeremi smiled, pleased to see such a high honor 
granted to his favorite whom he valued even more because he 
had refused to carry letters from Hmyelnitzki, and Princess 
Grizelda’s young women immediately took her gesture for per- 
mission to give their own mementos. Ribbons, crosses, cam- 
eos, brooches and medallions appeared as if by magic in their 
hands and the young soldiers moved in a mass towards them, 
each heading for his own. 

Only Anusia Krasienska, who had been loved at one time or 
another by every courtier and soldier in the room, now stood 
alone near the window with no one coming to her. Her beau- 
tiful little face was flushed with shame and anger. Her dark, 
lowered eyes shot anxious glances right and left, as if begging all 
her former cavaliers to save her from ridicule and disgrace, but 
only sly little Pan Volodyovski sidled up to her, moving his 
yellow mustache up and down. 

“I too hoped to get some little token from you at one time, 
my lady,” he whispered and grinned from ear to ear. “But I gave 
up the idea tonight.” 

“Whye” The girl struggled to conceal her shame and to 
pretend indifference. “Why tonight?” 

“Because I was sure I'd never get through the crowd around 
you!” 

Anusia’s cheeks flushed even redder and she shot back at once: 
“I think you’d want your souvenir from other hands than mine! 
But if it’s not too crowded for you there it’s certainly too high 
for you to reach!” 


The shot was painful and well placed. The sharp allusion to 


Pan Michal’s insignificant size was double-charged because the 
little knight had aimed the latest of his impossible affections at 
no lesser personage than Princess Barbara of Zbarajh, the 
younger daughter of the Prince himself. Hit a double blow 
where it hurt the most, especially since he thought his latest 
passion to be a deep secret, he couldn’t think of anything to say. 
He started tugging at his little mustache and searched for some 
way to beat a dignified retreat or, at least, to walk away without 
looking more of a fool than he felt just then. 

“Hmm... Ah... But it seems like I’m not the only one 
who’s aiming high,” he muttered at last, catching a glimpse of 
the Lithuanian giant who sat with cast-down eyes in the darkest 
corner of the room. “I can’t think of a longer .. . or a taller 
target than . . . Pan Podbipyenta!” 

“That’s right, you can’t,” the proud young woman snapped 
right back at him. “That’s because he’s a bigger man than you in 
every respect! But thank you for reminding me about him. He’ll 
do very well!” 

And then she beckoned to Pan Longinus. 

“Come closer, sir,” she said. “Yes, you sir, you! I too want 
my own knight and I can’t think of anyone whom I’d rather 
have remember me while he’s away at war.” 

The astonished Lithuanian gaped at her as if unable to believe 
his ears and then hurled himself on his knees before her so 
violently that the timbers shook under the floor. 

“Ah, my lady. . . Ah! Is this really true?” 

Anusia took off her silk scarf and tied it around the Lithua- 
nian’s shoulder and then her small hands disappeared under his 
vast mustache. 

“Listen to that smacking and muttering,” the little knight 
hissed angrily to his friend Migurski. “You'd think a bear had 
got into the honey!” 

Then he stamped off to the other end of the hall, feeling 
himself badly stung by jealousy and cursing his own sly malice, 
because he was one of the earliest and most enamored of 
Anusia’s unsuccessful lovers. 

But at that moment the Prince himself began to take his leave 
of Princess Grizelda and, an hour later, the coaches and wagons 
of the court rolled out towards Turov while the army turned 
southwest to the Pripet River. 
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Later that night at the river crossing, where the husaria 
watched over the engineers who were building rafts for the 
artillery and the army’s wagons, Pan Longinus sidled up anx- 
iously to Skshetuski. 

“Ey, ey, dear brother,” he murmured. “Ey, what a misfor- 
tune!” - 

“What happened now?” the young lieutenant asked. 

“That news from the Ukraine!” 

“What news?” 

“What those five captured Zaporohjans said about the Tar- 
tars. That Tuhay-bey’s gone back to the Crimea.” 

“So what’s bad about that?” » 

“Well... you know ... it’s like you said,” the heartsick 
giant muttered, twisting his great hands. “I mean that Cossack 
heads won’t count towards my vow because they are Christians 
and like our own brothers in a civil war. So where am I going 
to get those pagans and foreigners I need? Where am I to look 
for them? And now I need my three heads more than ever 
before!” 

Skshetuski smiled. “I can guess what this is all about since I 
saw how you were decorated after dinner.” 

“And that’s the whole misfortune!” Pan Longinus cried. “I’ve 
fallen in love! There’s no point in trying to hide it any longer!” 

“Well, don’t despair. It may not be as bad as you think. I don’t 
believe that Tuhay-bey’s gone home.” 

“You don’t?” 

“It wouldn’t be like him.” 

“It wouldn’t? And why not?” 

“Because it’s not like the Tartars to turn their backs on a 
helpless country that they can loot at will ... No, no, my 
friend, they won’t go home as long as there’s one poor wretch 
left outside their slave pens. You can be sure you’ll have as many 
Tartars around you in the Ukraine as these damned mosquitoes 
buzzing about our heads.” 

“Ah... ah! You think so? You think so2” 

“lll swear it if you like.” 

“God grant it!” the Lithuanian cried and turned a bright 
crimson. “Because . . . to tell you the truth . . . either my vow 


gets itself fulfilled right away or I’l) burst like an overcharged 
cannon!” 


The night was calm and clear and studded with stars but the 
insects swirled so thickly around the men and horses that at 
times they blotted out the moonlight. Once across the Pripet, 
the Vishnovyetzki army entered a land of swamps, sunken 
woods, sodden meadows gleaming under water and so many 
streams and rivers rushing across each other that all of them 
seemed like one. The awestruck soldiers who spent their lives 
on the high dry Steppes of the Transdnieper Country could find 
not one acre of dry land anywhere they looked. The whole 
country was a single, vast morass studded with dwarfed shrubs. 
There were no roads, no bridges. The few local inhabitants they 
glimpsed now and then moved past them in swift, silent skiffs 
and dugout canoes and vanished as quickly as they came. The 
woods and trees looked like skeletal black arms rising out of 
water. The thick, cloying mud sucked the boots off the soldiers’ 
feet and gripped the legs of their horses, while dark streams of 
evil-smelling water bubbled out of the quaking ground under 
the wheels of the wagons and the cannon. 

“How in God’s name can anybody live here?” they wondered 
aloud. “And does anybody live here, in God’s name?” 

Vurtzel was in despair. 

“What kind of march is this anyway?” he worried as his 
artillery pieces sunk into the mud. “Before Tchernihov we were 
smoked alive. Here we’re being drowned.” 

There seemed to be no animals living in this strange, silent 
country where the rustling tree-crowns made the only natural 
and recognizable sounds, and where the earth offered no firm 
footing. Nothing in that apparently witch-ridden and en- 
chanted land resembled anything that any of the Prince’s sol- 
diers ever saw before and they struggled with a ferocity that 
bordered on despair to escape from it. 

It took the army four days just to cross the swamps that 
bordered both sides of the Pripet River. Then came weeks of 
rain and thick fog and mysterious mists, and new streams and 
rivers to bridge every day, and no dry isiand anywhere for a 
moment's rest or refuge from the endless mud and ever-present 
water. 

But they wouldn’t have been able to rest even if a miracu- 
lously dry patch of land was anywhere in sight. Prince Yeremi 
hurried them and drove them on in spite of their exhaustion, 
and they obeyed and worked until they dropped because he 


neither slept nor rested any more than they. He ordered entire 
woods cut down, crossings bridged and cleared, and corduroy 
roads laid out and built out of the fallen timbers. He seemed to 
be everywhere at once along the line of march, watching every- 
thing, so that his faltering men could see him riding up and 
down the trail on his dappled horse each time they raised their 
heads. No one dared to complain, seeing that he had no more 
mercy on himself than he showed the soldiers, and yet the 
hardships of this epic journey were almost past enduring. 

The horses began to fall in dozens and then in tens of dozens. 
Their sodden hooves began to peel and fester in the mud. They 
sank down exhausted in their traces and drowned around the 
bogged-down cannon, so that Mahnitzki’s infantry and little 
Pan Volodyovski’s dismounted dragoons had to yoke them- 
selves to the powder wagons and artillery pieces and haul them 
along by brute force. Even the elite senior regiments of heavy 
cavalry, such as the husarias of Skshetuski and Zachvilihovski— 
as well as the rich young lords who wore the leopard cloaks and 
gilded armor of the select panzerni—worked all day with axes 
side by side with camp servants and drovers. 

Day after day this slow, exhausting journey went on among 
the swamps but it was a march that would make these soldiers 
famous in their time since no commander had ever brought an 
army through those lands before. 

No enemy appeared in the steaming mists to oppose their 
passage. There were no ambushes, raids, night attacks or battles 
to hinder their progress. The Cossacks who trailed Prince 
Yeremi’s army as far as Tchernihov lost his tracks beyond the 
Dnieper crossing, and Hmyelnitzki—who watched for his terri- 
ble enemy everywhere but there—never imagined that heavy 
cavalry and cannon could get across those swamplands to his 
north. 

Nor were there any peasant risings or resistance in that silent 
country. The people of the marshlands were peaceful and unin- 
volved. The war was so far away from their hidden world that 
many of them hadn’t even heard about the rebellion, and those 
that did know about it didn’t want any part of it. They watched 
the armored ranks rising and flowing like a dream out of their 
fogs and forests and vanishing like the mist, but these were no 
more real to these water people than their own fairy-tales, and 
they did everything they were told to do as quietly and obe- 
diently as if they were deep in some strange sleep of their own. 


The Prince, in turn, forbad any transgressions against them, 
and disciplined offenders, and when the word drifted to some 
sleepy village that it had been the terrible Knaz Yarema who had 
passed among them, the people murmured: “Vre dobryi on, 
dobryi. A good man, a good master.” 

Then, after twenty days that seemed to have neither a begin- 
ning nor an end to the struggling soldiers, the army stepped out 
of the swamps into rebel country. 

“Yarema idye! Yarema idye!” the fearful cry flew from village to 
village throughout the Ukraine and sailed with the wind across 
the southern Steppes and the Wild Lands beyond them, and 
echoed grimly in the Tartar cities crouched at the mouth of the 
Dnieper along the Black Sea. 

“Yarema is coming!” 

Terror—as if this were a summons to Judgment Day— 
seemed to convulse the Ukraine at this cry. 

The scythes and pitchforks and knives fell out of peasant 
hands. Harsh faces grew pale. Gangs of marauders slipped 
stealthily to the south like packs of wolves running before the 
sound of a hunter’s horn, and the looting Tartars leaped out of 
their saddles and pressed their ears to the ground to listen for 
hoofbeats. 

Church bells rang in all the forts and castles that still resisted 
the conquering Hmyelnitzki, and joyful voices sang “Te Deum 
laudamus,” while Prince Yeremi’s army crouched like a pride of 
lions on the threshold of the rebels’ country, and watched, and 
rested, and gathered its strength for what was to come. 


Chapter Twenty-Six 


SKSHETUSKI WAS RIGHT in supposing that the captured Zaporoh- 
jans lied about Tuhay-bey’s departure from the Ukraine and Pan 
Longinus need not have worried about a scarcity of Tartar heads 
waiting across the Dnieper. 

Not only did the fierce Crimean warlord remain with 
Hmyelnitzki, not even falling back to Tchehryn as rumors 
reported, but new Tartar tchambuls poured into the country like 
wolves drawn by the scent of blood. The two lesser Tartar 
khans of Azov and Astrakhan, who never came that far west 
before, joined Hmyelnitzki with four thousand fresh and hun- 
gry warriors. The petty khans of Belgorod, Nohai and the 
parched lands beyond Bessarabia—all of them once the sworn 
enemies of the Zaporohjans, but now their eager allies— 
brought another thirty thousand raiders impatient to share in 
the pillage, the bloodshed and the looting. And finally the Great 
Khan of the Crimean Tartars, the cunning old Devlet Girey 
himself, decided that the last hour must have come for the 
Commonwealth, and that the time was ripe to extend his em- 
pire into continental Europe, and arrived with twelve thousand 
picked and seasoned warriors of his Perekop Horde and all the 
chief beys and murjahs of his court. 

All of the Ukraine seemed to groan and cry with a single 
voice under the yoke of these savage allies. More than a hundred 
thousand lives paid for the Tartars’ new friendship with the 
Zaporohjans. And these were not merely the lives of the gentry 
and the Jews whom the peasants hated but also the Ruthenian 
inhabitants of the country who thought they had the most to 
gain from Hmyelnitzki’s triumph. They threw their gates open 
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to him and welcomed the Cossacks and now it was their villages 
and towns that turned into ashes. It was they who were robbed, 
looted and stripped of their possessions; and it was their be- 
wildered men, wailing women and terrified children who were 
herded along the slave trails in their tens of thousands. 

There was only one refuge for the Ruthenian peasant in those 
times of fire and bloodshed: to join Hmyelnitzki and become a 
murderer and looter rather than a victim. It was the only way 
for the tormented people to remain alive. Even the lesser gentry, 
seeing no other hope of salvation for themselves, fled to his 
camps, swore their loyalty to him, and joined the rebellion. 

Meanwhile Hmyelnitzki, having stayed for several weeks in 
Korsun to whip and shape these fleeing masses into an ordered 
military force, moved his capital north to Byelotzerkyev, while 
his Zaporohjan atamans and colonels led his new armies all over 
the country to storm whatever castles still resisted him, and to 
season their men in battle for the great struggles that were still 
to come. 

And so the Zaporohjan colonels Handja and Ostap went out 
to capture the town of Nesterwar with their regiments of tcher- 
nya, slaughtered its population of gentry and Jews so that not 
one escaped, and murdered the family of its Ruthenian master, 
the Prince Tchetvertynski, which ruled that country for two 
hundred years. The prince’s own miller beheaded him across the 
castle threshold while Ostap turned the princess into his serving 
maid. Other peasant armies, led by experienced Cossack 
atamans, marched to other regions and triumphed everywhere 
because, as people said in those days throughout the Ukraine: 
“the heart’s gone out of the Lahy and their own fear and despair disarm 
them.” The Tartar hordes, now numbering more than seventy 
thousand warriors, established their vast camp and slave pens 
across the river from Hmyelnitzki’s capital, and sent their raid- 
ing tchambuls across the entire Kiev palatinate, but the gloomy 
Zaporohjan Hetman, who had thrown his own country under 
their horses’ hooves and led them all to victory, now seemed 
unable to decide what to do next. 

He sat week after week in his littered chambers, stupefied 
with drink and immobilized by the terrifying specters of his 
own unexpected power, while witches and soothsayers cast 
spells and read his fortune in bones, entrails, fire and candle wax 


dripped on water. 


His colonels raged at him, demanding that he lead them into 
the Commonwealth itself before that rich colossus shook itself 
free of the shock and fear that paralyzed its will and mobilized 
against him. 

“What’s the matter with you?” they shouted at him in their 
terrible impatience. “Why don’t you march on Warsaw ‘stead of 
lying about here, drunk like a hog and listening to the witches? 
You'll doom us all! You’re giving the Poles time to come to their 
senses!” 

Even the reeling, drunken mobs of Cossacks and tchernya 
howled at night around his quarters, demanding that he lead 
them at once west into Ruthenia. “Lead us or we’ll go alone and 
drag you with us on a rope!” they threatened, and he shut his eyes 
and ears to them and ordered his witches to cast new spells and 
mutter stronger incantations. 

He made the rebellion and infused it with his own rage and 
will, and he let loose all those smoldering forces that made it 
irresistible, but now he didn’t know where this unharnessed 
power was about to take him. And so he sat night after night 
among his liquor kegs, either slumped in gloom or drunk and 
raving in his mindless rages, and stared blindly at his own 
clouded visions of an uncertain future. 

“What do you want, then?” he asked his atamans in a voice 
dull with foreboding. “To go to Warsaw, eh? And what’s going 
to happen here once we’ve gone?” 

They stared like cowed dogs into his bloodshot eyes and 
trembled with terror as he raged at them: “Knaz Yarema will 
come down on your wives and children like a thunderbolt, he’ll 
scorch the whole country so there’ll be nothing left here except 
earth and water, and then he’ll go after us to Warsaw with all the 
Lahy he’ll gather on the way! And d’you know what that’ll 
mean, eh? Have you thought about that? They’ll have us be- 
tween two fires, like cattle with no way to go except where 
they’re driven! And if we don’t find a quick death in the battles 
we'll be praying for it a long time on the stakes. Well? Speak up! 
Is that what you want?” 

And when they muttered about their own successes and the 
strength of the Tartars camped across the river, he cursed them 
scornfully into a silence as gloomy as his own. 

“Yes, they’re with us today. But what about tomorrow? Let 
us get beaten just once and they’ll turn on us like the wind, 


drive us all to the Crimea on a rope’s end, or sell our heads to 
the Lahy for cold cash. 

“Well? What else do you want?” he taunted. “Turn on Vis- 
hnovyetzki? That’s just what he’s after! He can hold us and the 
Tartars in check long enough for the Commonwealth to gather 
up its forces and then it’ll be just the same as if we’d gone to 
Warsaw. 

“Choose,” he snarled at the humbled, worried atamans and 
colonels. “Which is it to be. . .? Well . . .? How come you’re 
not saying anything anymore? Why have you suddenly shrunk 
down like rabbits in a hole? Where’s all that yelling about a 
march on Ruthenia, Volhynia, Lvov and Warsaw?” 

And when they sat humbled by his fury, mumbling their 
pleas for forgiveness and asking him to tell them what to do, he 
said with all the confidence that he didn’t feel: “Leave it all to 
me. I'll find a way to save your heads along with my own. And 
I'll get justice for the Zaporohjans and satisfaction for all the 
other Cossacks.” 
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The way that seemed to him the surest and the safest was 
through negotiations. He knew how far he could get in the 
Commonwealth by talking. He counted on the willingness of 
the Seym, or parliament, to seek accommodation rather than 
raise taxes, hire armies and opt for a dangerous and protracted 
war. 

He knew there was a powerful party in Warsaw headed by the 
chancellor who wanted to put an end to the colossal fortunes of 
the border princelings and to the power of the Ukrainian mag- 
nates. The chancellor saw the Cossacks as a threatening sword 
that the King might hang over the heads of those proud, quar- 
relsome and disobedient autocrats of the Eastern Lands. He’d 
listen to any voice that suggested a lasting peace with the 
Zaporohjans whose vast new armies could be turned against 
fresh foreign threats like the newly wakened satrapy of Moscow. 
Under such circumstances Hmyelnitzki himself could hope for 
elevation to the highest ranks. He could become a royally ap- 
pointed Hetman, with his status confirmed by the Senate and 
his power made permanent and legal by decree. His own dream 
was of peace, a pardon for himself and the Zaporohyans, a 
King’s Commission, the terrible Vishnovyetzki forced to lay 


down his arms or, if he refused to obey the parliament, becom- 
ing the rebel whom he—Hmyelnitzki!—would crush with all 
the power of the Commonwealth behind him. And then the 
final hour would strike indeed for the Ukrainian princelings! 

That’s what he thought while drunk and bellowing in his 
murderous rages, or as he sat plunged in gloom and struggling 
against terrifying visions of disaster, while he groped for the 
one sure way to the power he wanted. That’s why he stayed so 
long in Byelotzerkyev, no matter what he told his atamans and 
colonels, sending orders, appeals and manifestos all over the 
country; that’s why he gathered those uncounted thousands, 
created new armies, seized the towns and castles and extermi- 
nated everyone who ventured against him, and why he did not 
move out of the Ukraine. 

Great nations negotiated only with men and people more 
powerful than themselves, he knew; but was his own power 
great enough for that? Future historians would agree that news 
of King Vladyslav’s death hadn’t yet reached Hmyelnitzki at 
that time and so he wondered if the peace party in Warsaw was 
strong enough to force surrender on the eastern gentry. 

Would they begin to negotiate with him before the war 
acquired its own dreadful life and spilled beyond control? And 
how long would the Senate and the Seym in Warsaw continue to 
turn a deaf ear to the cries of misery in the Ukraine? Would they 
be able to resist the pressures from magnates such as Vis- 
hnovyetzki whose own lives and fortunes were at stake in this 
tormented country? 

He knew the temper of the people he was up against; he also 
knew the patience and the willingness of the King and his 
ministers to pardon most transgressions. But was this great 
Commonwealth so unnerved by fear that it would forgive him 
his alliance with Tartars? 

And ... finally ... would he himself be able to halt the 
firestorm he unleashed? Alright, he thought, so he would make 
his peace. But would the swarms of peasants who’d tasted 
bloodshed, massacre, pillage and unbridled freedom go back 
meekly to their hated servitude and obedience? Or would they 
go on murdering and looting in his name? Right or wrong, he 
had inflamed their hopes of a better future; would they turn on 
him in their disappointment? 

And what would happen then? 


Doubts. . . superstition and uncertainty . . . shook him as if 
he were tormented by a fever. 

Fear seized him by the hair as he tried to see into the future. 
Visions of failure—disgrace, death on the stake or repudiation, 
insignificance and anonymity—settled about him at night like 
vultures squawking their dark warnings. Whenever this hap- 
pened he locked himself in his quarters and stupefied himself 
with vodka for days at a time, and the word would spread 
among his growling colonels and the seething masses: “Hetman 
piyut! The Hetman is drinking!” And then everyone would 
begin to drink as if their own nagging fears could be drowned in 
liquor. 

The frail bonds of military discipline that he imposed so 
ruthlessly on those primitive, elemental people cracked and 
disappeared in an orgy of brutality and liquor, and the newly 
fashioned regiments turned once more into savage wolf-packs 
that fought each other over loot and women. 

Prisoners were murdered by the hundreds. 

Fires raged unchecked. 

The local populations were pillaged and slaughtered and the 
country around Byelotzerkyev turned into a bloody anteroom 
of Hell ruled only by terror. 
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And then one day a prisoner named Vyhovski, captured at 
Korsun and turned into the Hetman’s private secretary, pushed 
his way into Hmyelnitzki’s room, seized the unconscious man 
by the neck and slapped him back to his senses. 

“Sh-sh-shtzo tam liho . . .2 Wha-what d’you want? What th’ 
Devil’s happening?” the drunken man muttered, struggling out 
of his alcoholic stupor. 

“Get up, Hetman,” Vyhovski answered roughly and shook 
him awake. “Get hold of yourself. There’s a Polish emissary to 
see you.” 

Hmyelnitzki leaped to his feet as sober as if he’d been thrown 
into an icy river. 

“Hey, boy!” he shouted to the Cossack serving lad who sat on 
the threshold. “Get my cloak and cap! Bring my bulava! Jump to 
it!” And then to Vyhovski: “Who is it? Who’s he from?” 

“It’s a priest of your Orthodox Church. Father Patronius 
Lasko. He’s been sent by the Voyevode of Bratzlav.” 


“By Pan Kisyel?” Hmyelnitzki cried, overjoyed, because this 
venerable Ruthenian senator was the foremost proponent of 
Cossack appeasement. 

“That sumight.. 

“God be praised!” Hmyelnitzki’s face filled with sudden light 
as he made signs of the cross on his chest and shoulders. 

His patience, as he thought of his long weeks of gloomy 
desperation, was being rewarded. All his hopes . . . indeed, his 
great dream itself . . . were justified and fulfilled and his fears 
about the future could be cast aside. The negotiations with the 
peace party were about to start. 
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But that same day he received news of another kind. Fear- 
crazed refugees from the north poured into his camp with word 
that Prince Yeremi, having rested his army after its march 
through the swamps and forests, had broken out into the rebel 
country with fire and sword. 

“Say rather that he fell on us like a plague,” the rebel fugitives 
wept before Hmyelnitzki. “He’s killing everything that moves! 
He’s murdering and burning!” 

He or his raiding parties seemed to be everywhere. A picked 
cohort of two thousand Cossacks was surprised and slaughtered 
to the last man almost within sight of his own camp, 
Hmyelnitzki was told, and when he asked who did this he was 
told: “Skshetuski!” 

Enraged, and wishing that he’d murdered the young Pole 
when he had the chance, he listened to the refugees’ accounts of 
the storming of the town of Pohrebyshtchye, once a possession 
of the princes of Zbarajh, kinsmen by marriage to the Vis- 
hnovyetzkis, and now the lair of his best and fiercest Ruthenian 
marauders. “Yarema himself was there!” the fugitives reported. 
“He left nothing standing. It’s all gone! There’s nothing there 
now except earth and sky!” 

“And the people?” 

“Gone. Killed. Not a soul survived. He hanged seven hun- 
dred, impaled two hundred more. He told his men ‘Kill them in 
such a way that they know they’re dying,’ and that’s what they did. 
They blinded people . . . burned them on slow fires . . .” 

The rebellion died out at once in the entire region, 
Hmyelnitzki was told. The countryside was empty. All its 


inhabitants were either killed in the assaults or slaughtered like 
cattle after they surrendered, or they fled as far as their legs 
could take them, or they were meeting the terrible Prince on 
their knees, with bread and salt held out to him as a sign of 
fealty, and howling for mercy. 

“And all my other troops over there?” Hmyelnitzki de- 
manded. 

“Gone. All dead. There’s not one tree in the woods around 
Samhorod, Spitchin, Pleskov and Vahnovka that doesn’t have a 
dead Cossack hanging on it. Save us! Avenge us!” the fugitives 
begged Hmyelnitzki. 

“How?” he muttered, clawing at his mustache. “How?” 
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Seized by such fury that even the terrible Tcharnota hid under 
a wagon when he heard about it, Hmyelnitzki roared like a 
wounded auroch and ran out of his quarters. What was he to 
do? A peace envoy was waiting. If he moved against the Prince 
at once, as he had to do to save his rebellion, it would be just 
like saying he was choosing war. ‘Yet if he didn’t crush the 
terrible Yarema he’d have no convincing arguments of power 
for his negotiations. 

His only hope lay in the Tartars if he could persuade them to 
march against Vishnovyetzki, so he leaped on his horse and 
galloped across the river to Tuhay-bey’s encampment. 

“I need your help, my friend!” he said as soon as the custom- 
ary greetings and salaams were over. “Save me as you did at 
Yellow Waters and Korsun. Only you can do it.” 

“What do you want?” the Tartar gave him a long, narrow 
stare. 

“I’ve got an envoy here from the Voyevode of Bratzlav. He’s 
brought a letter in which the Voyevode promises he'll help me 
get everything I want if I stop making war on the Poles and start 
talking to them.” 

“So do it.” The fierce murjah shrugged and turned away. 
“What's that to do with me?” 

“That’s right,” Hmyelnitzki said and nodded and threw him- 
self down on a pile of furs. “That’s what I’ve got to do to show 
them my good will. But I can’t at this time, don’t you see? I’ve 
just got word that Vishnovyetzki is in our country and coming 
down on us from the north. He wiped my Pohrebyshtchye off 


the face of the earth! He murdered everybody there. He’s killing 
my best lads, cutting them down like wheat stalks. He has their 
eyes put out! He roasts them alive! He stakes them out for 
crowbait along every highway!” 

“So?”,. Unmoved, the Tartar started chewing a handful of 
dates. 

“So, since I can’t move against him because I need to talk 
peace to the other Lahy, I’ve come to ask you to do it with your 
Tartars. If you don’t, he’ll be burning down our own camps 
before long. And remember, he’s your sworn enemy as much as 
he is mine.” 

The Tartar murjah sat silent and his slitted eyes narrowed even 
further as he watched Hmyelnitzki. He sat hunched over, spit- 
ting out the date pits and swaying back and forth on a pile of 
costly tapestries and carpets taken from the Hetmans’ baggage 
at Korsun. 

“Allah,” he said finally. “I can’t do that.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because I’ve lost enough good men for you already. Why 
should I lose more? Yarema’s a great warrior. I’ll go against him 
when you go against him and that’s my last word.” 

“But why can’t you do me this one service?” Hmyelnitzki 
demanded. “I need your help, I tell you!” 

“And I tell you that I won’t do your fighting for you!” The 
Tartar’s thick, protruding lips quivered with contempt. “Why 
should I? What good would it do me to go fight Yarema, and 
risk loosing even more of the Khan’s best men than I did at 
Korsun and at Yellow Waters, when I can sit here sending my 
tchambuls after loot and yassyr at no cost at all?” 

“But you know why I can’t go after Yarema just now!” 

“That's your lookout,” Tuhay-bey said coldly. “What do your 
peace talks have to do with me? D’you think I’m a fool to risk 
everything in a single battle with a man like that? I’ve done 
enough for you unclean dogs! I won’t go and neither will the 
Khan.” 

“But you’ve sworn to help me!” Hmyelnitzki cried out. 

“That's right. But I swore to fight beside you, not in your 
place, you carrion. Now get out of here!” 

“I've given you my own people for yassyr,” Hmyelnitzki 
started pleading. “I’ve turned over my men’s loot. And didn’t I 
give you both the Hetmans for ransom?” 

“That’s right, dog. So you did.” The Tartar grinned with 


terrible contempt. “Because if you hadn’t give them to me I’d 
have given you to them!” 

“Tl go to the Khan!” 

“Go to the Devil if you like, you foul piece of dogmeat,” the 
murjah snarled thickly and his long, fanged teeth began to glitter 
dangerously between his twisted lips. “Now get out, I tell you.” 
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Hmyelnitzki rose, biting back his anger, and went to beg an 
audience with the Khan, but Devlet Girey’s murjahs gave him 
the same answer. Nothing that he was able to say could con- 
vince the Tartars that there was any profit in facing a com- 
mander as dangerous as Yeremi Vishnovyetzki. 

Back in his quarters, he seized a demijohn of liquor to drown 
his despair, but Vyhovski ripped it from his hands. 

“No drinking, Hetman!” he warned. “You’ve an envoy wait- 
ing. 

“To Hell with the envoy!” Hmyelnitzki howled, enraged. “I'll 
have you both impaled!” 

“Then you'll have to do it without getting drunk,” Vyhovski 
said coldly and spat in disgust. “Tfui, Hetman! Aren’t you 
ashamed to swill gojhalka like a common Cossack when fate has 
lifted you so high above ordinary people? This is no time for 
drinking! Rumors about the envoy are already running through 
the camp and both the army and the colonels want to know 
what’s going to happen. You'd do better to seize the opportu- 
nity that Pan Kisyel gives you, send an embassy to Warsaw and 
beg the King’s favor. Now’s the time, sir, while the iron’s hot, to 
get your peace along with everything else you’re after. Let it all 
go too long and you might not be able to keep even your own 
head secure on your shoulders.” 

“You’ve a good head yourself,” Hmyelnitzki muttered, calm- 
ing down at once. “Alright, then. Go tell them outside to ring 
for a general assembly and send for the colonels.” 

Vyhovski left the room. 

Alone and just as sober as if he never touched liquor in his 
life, the rebel Hetman underwent another of his transforma- 
tions. His rage vanished. His bitterness disappeared. His cal- 
culating mind fixed on the needs of the moment while the great 
bell began to boom outside and the army of the Zaporohjans 
gathered for their council. 


First to arrive was the grim, bandy-legged Krivoinos who 
acted as the right hand of the rebel Hetman. Next came the 
feared and respected Kshetchovski whom the Brotherhood had 
christened ‘The Sword of the Cossacks,’ along with the old experi- 
enced Filon Djedjala, ataman of the Kropivnitzan kujhen, and 
the cruel Fedorenko of Kalnitze. Soon afterwards Fedor Lob- 
oda, longtime colonel of the Pereyaslav Regiment and Bohun’s 
old commander, pushed his way inside. He came with the 
savage Pushkarenko of Poltava who led a corps of horseherding 
tchabany, Shumeyko of Nijhin, the wild, half-mad Tcharnota of 
Hadjatch, and Yakubovitch who commanded the Tchehryn 
division. Then came Nosatch who murdered the old Prince 
Tchetvertynski, along with Hladko, Adamovitch, Panitch, the 
legendary Burlay who was said to be protected by the Devil, 
one-eyed Glukh, the huge Pulyan who could wrestle bears, and 
the quarrelsome, sharp-tongued Zorko who was unique among 
them because he could read. Many others were away, leading 
expeditions, and some had already departed for the next world, 
sent there by Prince Yeremi. No Tartars were invited to this 
council but a swarm of Cossacks gathered in the square, arguing 
with each other and chasing away the mobs of curious tchernya. 

Hmyelnitzki made his entrance dressed from head to foot in 
crimson and scarlet, wearing a sable kolpak on his head and 
carrying his bulava. The white-haired, dovelike Father Patronius 
Lasko flanked him on one side; Vyhovski, carrying papers, ap- 
peared on the other. Seated, he waited for the roar of excited 
voices to die down a little, then he took off his cap as a sign that 
the deliberations were about to start, and rose to his feet. 

“Gentlemen, atamans, my good masters all,” he began in the 
formal manner of the Cossack councils. “You all know how we 
were forced by cruelty and injustice to lift up our swords and 
demand our rights. You know how God blessed our claim to 
those old privileges and freedoms that treacherous tyrants stole 
from us against the King’s wishes, how He let His terror fall on 
them and gave us our victories, and how, with the help of the 
illustrious Khan, we punished them for their disobedience to 
the King. But now that we’ve broken their pride it’s time to 
think about an end to this shedding of good Christian blood 
which God and our Faith command us to do, just as long as all 
our liberties are restored to us and we’re rewarded for our 
faithful service. All this can happen, as you’ll hear in this letter 
from Pan Kisyel, the Voyevode of Bratzlav and a man of our own 


blood and faith, that he sends us through a priest of our own 
Holy Orthodox Church.” 

Some sharp cries and an excited muttering broke out among 
the atamans who saw no merit in interrupting a victorious 
war—with mad Tcharnota howling the loudest against any 
peace talks—but Hmyelnitzki didn’t seem to notice. He sat in 
silence as if deep in thought but his hooded eyes took careful 
note of every man who opposed his wishes. Then, choosing his 
words in such a way that he seemed to be asking for his atamans’ 
opinion while, in effect, giving them an order, he told them to 
listen to the letter, “put an end to bloodshed,” and claim the 
Commonwealth’s reward for their loyalty and service. 

Meanwhile Vyhovski rose to read the letter while Zorko took 
a copy outside to the assembled army. 

The Voyevode addressed Hmyelnitzki as a valued and re- 
spected friend in whose loyalty to the Commonwealth he be- 
lieved ‘no matter what some others may have said about it.’ 

‘One reason why I think so,’ he wrote in his letter, ‘is that while 
the Zaporohjan Army was always ready to defend its freedoms, it never 
failed to keep faith with the King and the Commonwealth. The second 
is our own Orthodox Religion which obliges us to be loyal and to obey 
the law even at the cost of our own lives. The third is that no matter 
what differences divide us in our Commonwealth, even if God wills 
that blood should flow now and then between us, this is our Moth- 
erland, and we are all her sons, and it is up to us to stand united in 
protecting her along with all those liberties which, sooner or later, she 
bestows on us.’ 

Some of the atamans laughed, cursed and shouted, others 
demanded silence, and Hmyelnitzki snapped at Vyhovski to 
continue reading. 

‘It’s easier,’ Kisyel wrote, ‘for us make our grievances heard among 
our own brothers, sons of the same Mother, than to lose that freedom 
along with the Mother and then try finding justice among foreigners 
and strangers, because there is no country in the Christian world today 
and none among the heathen that might give us as much say in our own 
affairs.’ 

“That’s true!” old Loboda interrupted loudly. “Pravdu kajhe.” 

“Nepravdu!” roared Tcharnota. “He’s lying to us, the son of a 
bitch!” 

“Shut your mouth!” yelled other atamans and colonels, leap- 
ing to their feet and shaking their fists under Tcharnota’s nose. 
“Shut up! Listen! You’re the son of a bitch here, you mad dog!” 


“Traitors!” The furious Nosatch jumped up to back up 
Tcharnota. “Na Pohybel! Death to you all, you traitors!” 

“Death to you! You’re the traitor!” 

“Silence! Keep quiet! Listen to the letter! Keep reading, 
Vyhovski! That’s our own kinsman who’s writing to us there! 
That’s our own blood, our brother. . .!” 

“A dog’s blood and dogs’ brother!” roared the huge pock- 
marked Hladko. Na pohybel!” 

The shouting died down as Vyhovski resumed the inter- 
rupted reading but the angry muttering went on in the council 
room while other wild outbursts erupted in the crowds outside. 
The Voyevode’s letter assured the Zaporohjans that they could 
trust him because he shared their Ruthenian origins and Ortho- 
dox religion. It reminded them that he took no part in suppress- 
ing earlier Cossack risings, urged Hmyelnitzki to suspend the 
war and confirm his loyalty to the Commonwealth by entering 
the peace talks, and either send the Tartars back to the Crimea 
or turn his own army on them. 

‘I promise you all,’ Pan Kisyel assured the Cossacks finally, ‘as 
your brother in God’s Holy Church and the son of an old Ruthenian 
family rooted in your soil, that I will do all I can for you in the Seym 
and Senate from which, as you know, all our freedoms and privileges 
flow.’ 

The Voyevode, who was also one of the King’s Privy Council, 
concluded by reminding the Cossacks of his powers. No war 
could be made by the Commonwealth without his approval in 
the Diet where all decisions had to be unanimous and a single 
vote cast in opposition ended all further discussion of the mat- 
{Sr. 

Joy gripped Hmyelnitzki who knew exactly how much this 
pious, well-meaning and conciliatory old man could do for him 
and the Cossacks. No taxes or war-levies could be voted with- 
out his consent. No armies could be raised. No war could be 
declared. And no new Grand Hetman of the Crown could be 


appointed by the King to mobilize the gentry against the re- 
bellion. 
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But before he could reach out and grasp the opportunity that 


Kisyel’s letter was suggesting to him, he had to master and 
pacify his colonels. 


Most of them seemed to like the letter well enough, as did the 
massed Brotherhood outside. Others, led by Tcharnota, still 
shouted their protests. He knew he could inspire terror in them 
all with a single glance but some of them had become so full of 
their own successes that it was hard to say which way they’d 
choose to go. And what would happen if they went against 
him? Whom would they pick as their new war leader? Maksym 
Krivoinos? Kshetchovski . . .? 

The mass outside swarmed like the population of a roiled 
beehive. Their loyalties were no more controllable than a storm 
at sea. The atamans, who respected only what they feared, were 
no more predictable than that human ocean that boiled in the 
maydan. They were all on their feet, brandishing the round, 
short-handled maces that were their symbols of authority, and 
spitting insults into each other’s faces. He saw a blur of furious 
eyes and foaming mouths everywhere around him while Tchar- 
nota, who howled threats of murder at anyone who argued 
against war, looked as if he’d gone completely over the edge 
into raving madness. 

Watching him, Hmyelnitzki felt his own rage welling up 
inside. It would burst out at any moment, he knew, but before 
he could give vent to his fury and roar them all down into a 
trembling silence, Kshetchovski leaped up on a bench. 

“This is a war council, you heathen cattle, not a tchaban 
orgy!” he shouted in a voice like thunder. 

“Silence!” howled Tcharnota who, as Hmyelnitzki knew, 
might have expected this most famous war leader among them 
to harangue the meeting in favor of fighting. “Kshetchovski 
wants to speak!” 

“Silence!” bellowed a dozen others. “Listen to Kshetchovski!” 
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Hmyelnitzki also listened, watching him uneasily. He knew 
that the Cossacks held this icy, calculating man in special es- 
teem. They honored him for his great military skills and for the 
immense services he had rendered to them. But there was more 
to it than that. With their strange blend of love and hatred for 
the Polish gentry they admired Kshetchovski because he’d been 
ennobled. But Tcharnota was wrong to think that Kshetchovski 
would speak out for war. His icy reasoning, coupled with that 
insatiable ambition which Hmyelnitzki used so well before 


Yellow Waters, led him to conclude that here was the moment 
he’d been waiting for: the time to reach out for those lands, 
positions and distinctions he craved all his life. He saw in a flash, 
as Hmyelnitzki realized himself, that he’d be the chancellor’s 
first choice to bring the Cossackry to order once peace was 
restored, and to stamp out whatever smoldering embers of 
rebellion might be left among them. 

Now, speaking to the atamans, he made himself sound like 
just another simple, rough-hewn Cossack so that everything he 
said would seem like something they might have thought out 
for themselves. 

“My job’s to fight, not talk,”»he told them. “But since we’re 
here to make a decision then Ill tell you what I’d advise we do. 
It’s simple. Why did we start the war? To get back our rights. 
The Voyevode of Bratzlav says that this must happen. If it 
happens, all’s well and good, and we make the peace. If it 
doesn’t happen then we go on fighting. But why keep spilling 
our good blood for nothing? Let them give us what we want 
and we'll whip the tchernya back into their byres and that’ll be 
that! Our Bat’ko Hmyelnitzki thought it all out and fixed it very 
wisely so that we can stand on the King’s side, punishing the 
princelings, and the King’s got to give us a good reward for 
that. And if the princelings go on opposing us we'll play with 
them a little more, and with the King’s blessing!” 

“Pravdu kajhe!” old Loboda said. 

“Nepravdu!” howled Tcharnota. 

“There’s only one thing I'd advise when it comes to Pan 
Kisyel’s letter,” Kshetchovski went on. “Let’s keep the Tartars 
handy. Let them make camp in the Wild Lands until we know 
which way the wind is blowing. Then we can either call them in 
again or chase them back into their own country, whichever is 
best.” 

Hmyelnitzki smiled, relieved. 

The great majority of the atamans began to call for an armi- 
stice, for an embassy to be sent to Warsaw with letters to the 
King, and for Hmyelnitzki to invite Pan Kisyel to come at once 
and start negotiations. 

Tcharnota still shouted for war but Kshetchovski fixed him 
with an icy stare and said for all to hear: “You, Tcharnota! 
You're calling for war and bloodshed, but when the Light Horse 
of Pan Dmohovski went at you at Korsun you squealed like a 


stuck pig “Braty ridniye, spasayte! Spare me, brothers!’ and you 
ran at the head of your whole regiment.” 

“You're a liar!” howled the furious Tcharnota. “The Lahy 
don’t scare me, and you don’t scare me either!” 

Kshetchovski gripped his mace and leaped towards Tchar- 
nota, and other atamans began to beat and kick him without 
mercy, while the deliberating Brotherhood outside erupted in 
wild roars of its own. Hmyelnitzki watched and waited. 

Then he rose again. 
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“So, gentlemen,” he began once more through the shouts and 
curses. “You've decided that we ought to send envoys to remind 
the King about our faithful service and ask him to reward it. But 
whoever wants to go on fighting is free to do that too! No, not 
against the King and the Commonwealth, because our war 
never was with them, but against the worst enemy that Cossacks 
ever had, that bloody-handed Yarema Vishnovyetzki! I sent him 
envoys asking him to stop his cruelties against us, but he mur- 
dered them and ignored my letter, by which he insulted you and 
the whole Zaporohjan army. And now he’s come across the 
Dnieper, burning and slaughtering innocent people like he did 
last week in Pohrebyshtchye, and as he’s just done at Nyemirov 
as well. And because the Tartars are afraid to go after him 
without us, he’s coming here so puffed up and blinded by his 
pride that he’s willing to rebel against the King’s kindness to us, 
and he’s ready to murder us all!” 

The atamans became suddenly quiet and still. Hmyelnitzki 
took a breath. 

“God gave us a great victory over the Hetmans,” he re- 
sumed. “But that son of the Devil is worse than the Hetmans 
and all the other kinglets. I can’t move against him or he'll cry 
through all his friends in Warsaw that we don’t want peace, that 
we’re the warmakers, and we can’t let that happen! The King 
must keep on thinking that it’s Vishnovyetzki who’s making 
war on us! Besides, if I marched out who’d be here for the 
negotiations? 

“So,” he continued in the hushed, still chamber, while the 
atamans began to stir uneasily on their hard, deal benches, 
“what’s to be done about that hellhound? Someone has to go 
after him and bring him down like we brought down the 


Hetmans or he’ll chip away at our power until we’ve nothing 
left! So I’m asking you now, my good friends and masters, to 
pull him down and crush him on your own, while I write the 
King that it was all done without me and that we did it only to 
defend ourselves against that warring devil’s hatred for the 
Cossacks.” 

He paused and waited but not a single pair of eyes lifted to 
meet his own. 

“Whichever of you takes up this work,” he said, “will get 
everything he needs to crush Vishnovyetzki and, with God’s 
blessing, win great glory for himself as well! I’ll give him the 
pick of our finest lads, the best of the cannon .. .” 

But not one of the atamans stepped forward or looked up 
from staring at their boots. 

“Pll give sixty thousand of our best cavalry,” Hmyelnitzki 
announced. His searching gaze moved back and forth among 
them but they sat in silence, averting their eyes, while a look of 
gleeful malice began to flicker on Vyhovski’s face. 

And yet Hmyelnitzki knew that these men were fearless. 
Their war-cries rang against the walls of Tsarogorod itself and 
terrified the Sultan; their fierce courage was the stuff of le- 
gends. It was perhaps the risk of losing fame, which was a 
Cossack leader’s most precious possession, that made them 
think twice about volunteering to face Vishnovyetzki. 

“I know one good lad who’d step forward now,” 
Hmyelnitzki said and nodded sadly as if to himself. “But he’s 
not with us just now...” 

“Bohun,” someone said. 

“That’s right. Bohun. He already wiped one of Yarema’s 
regiments off the Lord’s good earth! He’d go for the rest! But he 
got hurt in that fight in Vasilovka so now he’s in Tcherkassy, 
struggling with Mother Death. And when he’s not here then it 
looks like there’s nobody here!” 

Some of the atamans began to growl and hiss curses into their 
clenched fists, but still none of them rose or spoke up to protest 
the insult. 

“So tell me, then,” Hmyelnitzki went on coldly, prodding 
them to shame while stirring their ambition. “What's happened 
to our Cossack courage and our love of glory? Where’s it 
gone . . .° Where are the old Steppe wolves who made the Lahy 
shake and run like rabbits in their time? Where are the 
Nalevaykos and Pavluks of our generation?” 


And then a squat, hunched, thickset man with cat-green eyes, 
a wry mouth and a reddish mustache that twisted like a flame in 
his swollen face, rose from a bench and took a slow step 
forward. 

“Tl go,” he grunted. 

“You Maksym?” 

“Me,” Krivoinos said. 

Cries of “Na Slavu! Glory!” broke out at once as the other 
atamans rushed forward to embrace their champion and hide 
their relief while Krivoinos glared at them from under his thick 
red eyebrows and cocked his mace proudly at his hip. 

“Don’t you start thinkin’, Hetman,” he began in hoarse, 
broken phrases, “that I was afraid. Not me. I’d have stood up at 
once. Only I thought: ‘There’s better’n me here.’ But if that’s not 
so, and if that’s how it’s got to be, I'll go. Why not? All you 
others, you've got heads to think with and hands to scratch the 
heads but all I’ve got is just my two good fists an’ a saber in ‘em. 
‘Raz maty rodila,’ like the saying goes, a man gets born just once 
and what’s written is written, so why worry about what’s going 
to happen? War’s like a mother and sister to me anyways. But 
you, Hetman, you give me some good boys, you hear? Because 
tchernya rabble isn’t any good for war with Yarema.” 

“You'll have the best we’ve got!” Hmyelnitzki assured him. 

“Alright then, so I'll go,” Krivoinos said grinning at the 
others. “Ill take the castles and the loot like I did before, and cut 
the throats, and beat the pany an’ the lytzari an’ hang ‘em all in 
smoke! To hell with all them lily-handed Lahy!” 

“An’ I'll go with you, Maksym!” Pulyan cried, stepping into 
the middle of the floor to stand beside Krivoinos. 

“And Tcharnota will go,” Hmyelnitzki said quickly. “And 
Hladko and Nosatch!” 

“We'll go,” they chorused, heartened by the example of Mak- 
sym Krivoinos and because Hmyelnitzki left them no way out. 

“Na Yaremu! Na Yaremu!” the atamans roared. “Death to 
Vishnovyetzki!” 

“Koli! Koli!” howled the masses of the Cossackry outside, 
and shortly afterwards the council turned into a wild celebration 
that lasted long into the night as the picked regiments of the 
Zaporohjan army made ready to march out against Prince 
Yeremi. They drank na umor—to the death—because each 
chosen man was sure he would not return. “Raz maty rodila,” 
they shrugged and repeated after their commander and let all 


bonds of discipline burst and shatter into dust and the peasant 
rabble followed their example. 

A hundred thousand voices roared out songs and ditties. 
Their drunken musketry stampeded the huge herd of remount 
horses through the camp, whipping up a dust storm and creat- 
ing chaos, while the mobs chased after the animals with shouts 
and wild laughter. Masses of armed drunken peasants wandered 
about on the riverbank, shooting into the night and howling 
around Hmyelnitzki’s own quarters until Yakubovitch had them 
driven off with sabers and whips. 

Then a violent rainstorm burst out of the clouds that had 
been gathering through the evening and sent them all running 
for shelter into tents and under the wagons. 

Lightning lit up the night. The storm raged in flashes of 
scarlet and white as if the skies themselves had become en- 
raged, and it was by this fiery illumination that Krivoinos rode 
out of the camp, with sixty thousand picked Cossack and 
Zaporohjan warriors riding at his back and a mob of tchernya 
trailing at his heels. 


PART V 


Chapter Twenty-seven 


KRIVOINOS ARMY MARCHED from Byelotzerkyev towards the 
Skvira River, and then to Pohrebyshtchye and Mahnovka, and 
all traces of human life disappeared wherever it passed. 
Whoever didn’t join him died under the knife. Even woods, 
orchards and wheat fields were torched in his wake as if the 
Cossacks wanted to surpass Prince Yeremi’s own program of 
destruction. . 

The Prince, meanwhile, after the massacre in Pohrebyshtchye 
and the bloody harvest that Pan Baranovski made in Nyemiroy, 
crushed several dozen other rebel vatahas, each of several thou- 
sand men, and pitched his camp near Raygorod. A month had 
passed since his army broke into the Ukraine. It was a month in 
which his men hardly got off their horses and it was time to 
give them a rest. He even contemplated a temporary withdrawal 
into quieter country to fill up his depleted ranks and to buy new 
remounts for his cavalry because after a month of living on 
scorched and trampled grass the animals looked like skeletons. 

But they were in camp barely a week when the patrols 
brought word of reinforcements. The Prince set out at once to 
meet them and discovered that this welcome addition to his 
tired army was led by Pan Yanush Tishkyevitch, the Voyevode or 
Palatine of Kiev, who brought his own household brigade of 
fifteen hundred seasoned eastern gentry, along with his cousin 
Kristof, the magistrate of Bratzlav, the young Pan Aksak, barely 
grown to manhood but leading his own well-founded husaria 
company, and many of the wealthier nobles of the region such 
as the two Sinyutov brothers, Knaz Polubinski with all his 
retainers, the Zhytinskis and the Yelovitzkis and all the men of 
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the warlike Kyerdey family. Some of them led their own con- 
tingents of armed tenants while the lesser gentry came without 
followers, but altogether the new force exceeded two thousand 
fresh and well-armed men, not counting the drovers, carters, 
camp servants and retainers. 

The Prince was delighted. He welcomed the Kiev Voyevode in 
the peasant cabin where he made his quarters, and where the 
new arrivals stared around in open-mouthed amazement; they 
couldn’t reconcile their ideas about the rich and powerful Vis- 
hnovyetzki with the austerity around him. Pan Yanush, in par- 
ticular, couldn’t understand why the Prince allowed himself no 
luxuries during a campaign and insisted on sharing the priva- 
tions of his poorest soldiers. His quarters were a one-room hut 
with such a narrow door that the corpulent Voyevode could 
barely squeeze through it, even with his lackeys shoving from 
behind. The crude peasant izba contained only a rough table and 
some plain deal benches, a camp bed covered with a single 
horsehide, and a straw pallet for an orderly. 

Pan Yanush had seen the Prince in Warsaw at the Senate 
meetings, they were even distantly related, but he didn’t know 
him very well and the astonishment in his eyes was clear to 
everyone. He was a rough-and-ready kind of man himself, the 
sort who slapped his fellow senators on the back and addressed 
even such lofty magnates as Prince Dominic Zaslavski as ‘my 
dear fellow,’ but his bluff manner shriveled before the Prince. 
How such a soaring spirit could exist in such meager circum- 
stances was clearly beyond him. 

But the Prince greeted him with open arms. 

“Thank God you’ve come with some fresh men,” he said 
warmly. “Because I’m just about at the end of my strength and 
resources.” 

“Hmm. Yes.” Pan Yanush stirred uneasily. “I’ve seen by the 
looks of your soldiers that they’ve worked hard, poor lads. 
Which worries me a little, I must say.” 

“Why does it worry you?” 

“Because I’ve come here to ask for a bit of help.” 

“Is it something urgent?” 

“Periculum in mora, Prince!” the portly Voyevode cried out 
dramatically and drew a deep breath. “Periculum in mora, we’ve 
no time to waste! There are several thousand of that rebel scum 
ravaging my regions, led by that devil Krivoinos who, as I hear 


it, was sent after you! He thinks Your Highness is in Konstan- 
tinov so that’s where he’s heading and on the way he laid siege to 
my Mahnovka and wreaked such havoc in the district that I’ve 
no words to describe it.” 

“Then you’re right, time’s short indeed,” Prince Yeremi said. 
“I’ve heard about Krivoinos and I’ve been getting ready for him 
here. But since we seem to have passed each other it looks as if I 
have to go out looking for him. What kind of a garrison is there 
in Mahnovka?” 

“Two hundred German infantry. Good men, they’ll hold out 
quite a while. But the town’s also full of local gentry and their 
families which strains the supplies. What’s worse, the earth- 
works aren’t in the best of shape. Not even Germans can defend 
them long.” 

“Time’s pressing, then,” the Prince repeated and nodded at 
his orderly. “Zelenski! Get the colonels!” 

The boy ran out at once and the fleshy Voyevode sank grate- 
fully to a bench, breathed in satisfaction, and started sniffing for 
some sign of supper. He’d ridden hard all day, he was tired, and 
he was well known for his love of eating. Instead he heard the 
heavy footsteps of armed men, watched Prince Yeremi’s officers 
file into the room, and his expectations of a well-laid table 
turned to disappointment. He saw lean, bearded men with tired 
eyes buried deep in their darkened sockets, and with the harsh 
signs of innumerable hardships stamped into their faces. Their 
hollow cheeks were blackened by the sun. Their faded uniforms 
were bleached by Summer rainstorms and their dented armor 
was scarred and scoured by the fierce Steppe winds. They 
bowed in silence to the Prince and to his dumb-struck guests 
and waited for orders. 

“Are the horses fed?” Prince Yeremi asked. 

“They are, Your Highness. Fed, saddled and ready.” 

“And your men?” 

“Ready as always, Highness.” 

“Good. Get them mounted. We are marching against Kri- 
voinos.” | 

“Eh? Eh? What’s that?” Pan Yanush stared with open disbelief 
at his cousin Kristof. “Aren’t we going to get anything to eat?” 

But Prince Yeremi was busy issuing his orders. 

“Vyershul and Ponyatovsky to set out at once. Then Bar- 
anovski and Volodyovski with all the dragoons, and then the 


rest in usual marching order. I want even Vurtzel’s cannon to be 
on the road in under an hour.” 

The officers bowed and left the room and moments later 
cavalry bugles sounded throughout the camp. 

The hungry Palatine didn’t expect such a swift response to his 
plea for help; indeed he had quite different ideas about it, 
hoping to rest a few days in the Prince’s camp and still manage 
to reach his besieged town in time. And now he was expected to 
get back on his horse without sleep or supper! 

“Highness,” he tried with circumspection that was quite un- 
usual for him and his kind. “But will your... ah... men 
make it to Mahnovka? It’s a long way and they seem terribly 
fatigati, what?” 

“Don’t you worry about them, my friend,” the Prince said 
lightly. “They go to battle as if it was a wedding.” 

“Hmm. Yes. I see that. They’re a hardy lot, there’s no deny- 
ing it. But. . . ah. . . my own people are a bit tired, you see.” 

“Didn’t you say periculum in mora?” 

“Yes. Yes, I did, Your Highness. But a night’s rest won't 
make much difference, will it? We’ve been riding all the way 
froin Hnveinik...o” 

“And we from Lubnie, sir. From across the Dnieper.” 

“We’ve been on the road all day!” 

“And we the whole month,” the Prince said and stepped out 
of the hut to supervise the execution of his marching orders 
while the unhappy Palatine slapped both his knees in anger and 
stared at Pan Kristof. 

“Well, P've got what I wanted!” he growled bitterly. “They’ll 
starve me to death here! What's the matter with them? Are their 
heads on fire? I come to ask for help, to persuade them and 
perhaps do a bit of bargaining . . . you know how it’s done! But 
what happens here? Slam, bang and they’re off! I thought it 
would take two or three days at least before they stirred them- 
selves but they don’t even let a man catch his breath in peace! 
What's their hurry, I ask you? My leg’s been rubbed raw by the 
stirrup leather where that lout of a groom fastened it improperly 

. . my guts are twisted up in knots. . . Ah, the Devil take ‘em! 
There’s time to think about Mahnovka and time to give some 
thought to the belly too, isn’t there? I'm an old soldier myself, 
I’ve a few hard campaigns under my belt as well, but not like 
this, I tell you. Don’t they eat or sleep? All they do is fight! And 


did you take a good look at those colonels, Kristof? They’re 
more like spectra than human beings!” 

“But they snap right to it, don’t they,” said Pan Kristof who 
admired soldiers. “Dear God, you know how much confusion 
there is in any other camp when it comes to marching out! All 
that rushing about, the packing, the wagons to be readied, the 
horses to be sent for from the pastures .. . And here—d’you 
hear?— there’s the light cavalry going out already!” 

“There you are, it’s just as I said!” the gloomy Voyevode 
exclaimed. “It’s enough to drive a good man to despair.” 

But the youthful Pan Aksak pressed his hands together 
and stared about with eyes full of worship. “Ah, what a leader,” 
he sighed. “What a great commander!” 

“What do you know about it, you young whipper-snapper?”’ 
the hungry Voyevode cried out in desperation. “Your nose is still 
wet from your mother’s milk! The Roman Cunctator was also a 
great commander but he knew how to take his time, do you 
understand?” 

“Mount up gentlemen, if you please,” the Prince ordered 
briskly, entering the room. “We're leaving at once.” 

But the distraught Voyevode couldn’t contain himself any 
longer. “God blast it, Prince!” he burst out. “I’m hungry! Let 
me eat something, will you? Send for some food, for God’s 
sake!” 

Prince Yeremi looked as startled as if the thought of hunger 
never occurred to him and then he laughed out loud and took 
the trembling and indignant old man in his arms. 

“Forgive me, my dear friend, forgive me with all your great 
heart,” he said and went on laughing. “But we tend to be a bit 
forgetful about such things in wartime. Of course I'll send for 
supper. There has to be something edible in this camp.” 

“What did I tell you?” the mollified Palatine turned to his 
friends. “Didn’t I say that they don’t eat here?” 
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The Voyevode’s supper didn’t take much time and within two 
hours even the pikemen and the musketeer infantry marched 
out of Raygorod. The army wound swiftly along the Hmelnik 
track to the small town of Vinnitza and then into Lityn, and 
near the settlement of Saverovka the Prince’s Tartar Light Horse 
and dragoons under Vyershul and Volodyovski came across a 


real Tartar convoy. They freed several hundred slaves, most of 
them young girls and women whipped along the trail, and 
wiped out the escorting tchambul to a man. 

Ruins and devastation, sure signs that Krivoinos also passed 
that way, appeared soon afterwards. The village of Stryzavka 
was burned to the ground and its population slaughtered. The 
inhabitants had shown some resistance and the merciless Kri- 
voinos massacred them all. Their luckless master, Pan 
Stryzovski, hung naked from a tree at the entrance to his lifeless 
village with the severed heads of his wife and children strung 
across his chest in a grisly necklace. But an even more horrific 
sight met the Prince’s men among the smoldering ruins where 
two long rows of corpses sagged against upright poles driven 
into the ground. Their arms were roped high above their heads 
and wrapped in pitch-soaked straw which had been set on fire 
from the top. Most of these mute, dead witnesses to the Cos- 
sacks’ fury stood with only their hands or arms burned off since 
a sudden rain put out the flames before they consumed the rest 
of their bodies. But their contorted faces and the blackened 
stumps raised towards the sky seemed like a cry of horror none 
the less. 

The stench of burned flesh and rotting offal lay thick among 
the ruins while vast flocks of carrion birds wheeled among the 
stakes, cawing and rising heavily as the riders neared them and 
moving on to settle on more distant corpses. A few grey timber 
wolves, gorged on the other dead who littered the wreckage, 
slunk softly out of the gutted village and watched the Prince’s 
soldiers from the dark thickets beyond it. 

The army marched in silence along this avenue of horror and 
the soldiers counted more than three hundred of these ‘Cossack 
candles’ before the scene gave way to open fields where a fresh, 
summer breeze blew away the rotted stench of death. But the 
signs of devastation spread many miles further. 

This was the first half of July and the wheat fields were 
almost ready for an early harvest but now they looked as if a 
whirlwind had touched down among them. Whole acres were 
scorched and trampled under horses’ hooves and trodden into 
the ground. Even the woods had been set on fire and now the 
seared dead trees, stripped of their leaves and bark, stood like 
black skeletons under a smoke-grey sky. Prince Yeremi’s sol- 
diers were familiar with the devastation that a Tartar raid in- 


flicted on a prosperous countryside but this kind of savagery 
was new even in their experience. 

Meanwhile the shocked Palatine of Kiev couldn’t believe his 
eyes. Myedjakov, Zhar, Futory, Sloboda. . . one settlement and 
township followed another in this catalog of slaughter and 
destruction so that the whole country seemed like a single ruin. 
The men were all gone, swept up by Krivoinos; the women and 
children went into Tartar slavery. The earth was swept clean of 
life but the sky above it was dark with vultures, blackbirds, 
cawing crows and ravens which gathered from hundreds of 
miles around for this Cossack harvest. 

“Ay, my poor Mahnovka,” the shocked old Palatine mur- 
mured, staring numbly at this desolation. “My poor, poor 
Mahnovka. . . I see we won’t be able to get there in time!” 

“If we don’t then we’ll at least destroy the destroyers,” Prince 
Yeremi said. 

He hurried his army at a remorseless pace and soon they were 
passing fresher signs of the enemy’s advance. The roadside was 
littered with brokendown carts and wagons, dead men and 
animals whose blood was still moist and whose bodies hadn’t 
begun to rot, smashed pottery and abandoned skillets among 
the warm ashes of recent bivouac fires, sacks of rain-soaked 
flour, and ruins where flames still flickered among blackened 
timbers. 

In Hmelnik trembling fugitives brought word that it wasn’t 
old Maksym Krivoinos who left that dreadful trail but only his 
son Aleksei, detached with a corps of eighteen thousand men to 
besiege Mahnovka, who ravaged the whole district like a 
plague. The town, they told the Prince, had already fallen. The 
Cossacks butchered every Jew and every boy and man belong- 
ing to the gentry who took refuge there while the women were 
driven to the Zaporohjans’ tabor where a much more dreadful 
and protracted fate was awaiting them. The small town citadel, 
commanded by Pan Lev, was still resisting the assaults that 
young Krivoinos hurled at it out of a nearby monastery but, 
short of men and powder, it wouldn’t last the night. 

“We'll split our forces,” the Prince decided then. “The infan- 
try, artillery and the wagon train will march to Bistrok at their 
own best pace along with the main body of the army while we 
take two thousand picked cavalry to Mahnovka as fast as we 
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can. 


“What? What?” The distraught Palatine objected. “Why split 
our forces when we’ve so few to start with?” 

“Because it’s speed and surprise that’ll count from now on. 
Not numbers.” 

“It’s too late, too late,” the despairing Voyevode said over and 
over, losing his head at the news of this latest slaughter and all 
the destruction he saw on the march. “Mahnovka is gone! We'll 
be too late to help anyone there! We’d do better to fall back, 
fortify other places, and put strong garrisons in whatever towns 
may be left somewhere . . . If there is anything that’s still worth 
defending in this unhappy country.” 

But Prince Yeremi wouldn’t listen to him, and neither did Pan 
Kristof, young Pan Aksak, or the Prince’s colonels. “Since 
we’ve come here to fight,” they said. “Then let’s go and do it.” 

And the picked cavalry regiments set off at a rapid canter. 


x * * 


They were within a half-mile of the besieged earthworks 
when a small group of wounded and disheveled horsemen 
galloped into their vanguard. 

“That’s Pan Lev!” the Voyevode cried out, recognizing the 
citadel commander and a few companions, and guessed at once 
what must have taken place. “The castle’s taken!” 

“That’s right,” Pan Lev said. He was bleeding from a dozen 
saber and gunshot wounds. But his companions shouted that 
there were still some gentry barricaded in the stone keep of the 
citadel and these could be saved if the rescuers would hurry. 

They were still talking, gasping for breath and relating the 
horrors of the last assault, when Prince Yeremi ordered his two 
thousand horsemen forward at full gallop and a few moments 
later the town and castle rose before them with thick dark 
clouds of smoke boiling into the sky above them. 

The night ebbed while they were on their way and now a vast 
red and purple dawn blazed so brightly in the eastern sky that 
the soldiers took it for the reflected glow of the burning town. 
They watched the ordered, singing ranks of Zaporohjans and 
masses of tchernya flowing downhill through the shattered gates 
of the little city that stood out stark and clear in that violent 
light. The Cossacks poured into the plain with beating kettle- 
drums and the blare of trumpets, forming up for battle all the 
more readily since no one in the town knew that Prince Yeremi 


was anywhere near. Indeed, having caught sight of the Palatine 
of Kiev, they raised a jeering cheer. 

A fierce cry rose in reply from the Polish ranks and the 
Palatine had one more chance to admire the skills of the Prince’s 
soldiers. They swung at once into perfect battle order, with the 
heavy cavalry in the center and the Light Horse galloping to the 
flanks, so that nothing more needed to be done before the battle 
started. The Prince, however, never left anything to chance. He 
galloped among the ranks with his gold mace in hand, bright as 
a flame in his burnished armor, inspecting everything and issu- 
ing his last orders. The red light of dawn blazed on his silver- 
plated helmet and cuirass so that he looked like a moving fire 
among the dark walls of his iron horsemen. 

“What soldiers!” Pan Yanush cried out to Pan Kristof as they 
brought their own regiments into line. “With troops like that 
who needs a commander?” 

No time at all seemed to pass while the three Polish battle 
lines were formed. The Palatine, Pan Kristof and young Pan 
Aksak led their three heavy regiments in the first line since 
Prince Yeremi wanted to conceal his own presence on the bat- 
tlefield as long as he could. Baranovski’s dragoons formed their 
supporting line. The huge, winged mass of the Prince’s own gi- 
gantic husaria formed its grim ranks under Yan Skshetuski in the 
final line while the Tartar Light Horse, the Valachian archers and 
the Prince’s own Household Cossack regiments under 
Vyershul, Kushel and Ponyatovski spread out like the open 
wings of a bird of prey on the flanks of the army and formed the 
points of the long crescent that curved towards the center. 

The Palatine barely had the time to set his men in order when 
the Prince appeared before him and pointed his mace at the 
Cossack masses. 

“For all you’ve lost, strike first,” he said. 

The Voyevode waved his own short-handled battle mace and 
his men moved forward. It became clear at once to the watching 
soldiers that for all his age and bulk and love of luxury and 
procrastinations the Palatine of Kiev was an experienced cavalry 
commander. He didn’t hurl his men at once into an open charge 
but led them slowly forward, gathering speed and weight as 
they neared the enemy and saving their horses’ strength until the 
final moment. He rode in the center of the first rank, clearly 
visible to all and armed only with his commander’s mace, while 


a young body servant carried his heavy broadsword close to 
hand for when it was needed. The tchernya poured towards him 
on foot, armed with scythes and flails, to take the first weight of 
the attack and make the Zaporohjan’s own charge easier in its 
turn. Nearing him, some of the Mahnovka men who joined the 
Zaporohjans recognized him by his size and girth and began to 
co 

“Hey, mighty lord, illustrious Voyevode! Harvest time is com- 
ing! How come you're not sending your poor serfs into the 
fields this year? Greetings, master, greetings! We’ve brought our 
scythes to let the air out of that big belly of yours!” 

A hail of musket balls rattled*through the ranks of the Voy- 
evode’s soldiers but since they were already bent low in their 
saddles and charging at full gallop it did little damage. The two 
masses collided with the sound of a giant’s hammer falling on an 
anvil. Scythes and flails rang against the armor. The thunder of 
the horses’s hooves drowned the shouts and battlecries and the 
howls of rage and the shrill, plaintive moaning of the wounded. 
The lances of the armored riders tore a vast red gap in the 
densely packed masses of the tchernya and the maddened horses 
trampled everything that stood in their way. 

It seemed to the watching soldiers of the second line as if this 
was some kind of bloody harvest with rows of wheat stalks 
falling before the grim ranks of advancing reapers whose flash- 
ing steel marked their line of passage. The splintered lances 
were tossed aside and now the broadswords rose and fell, shat- 
tering the tchernya, and soon the howl of “ludy, spasaytes, save 
yourselves” rose above the plain and the panicked masses broke 
into headlong flight. The waiting Zaporohjans, concerned 
about the good order of their own battle line, pointed a hedge of 
spears at the fleeing rabble which scattered to the flanks, where 
the Prince’s light cavalry fell upon it, cut it down in hundreds, 
and drove the rest back into the center. 

Charging across the bodies of the tchernya, the Palatine’s 
horsemen now came face to face with the Zaporohjans who 
charged them in an all-out gallop of their own so that the two 
masses of armed men and horses came together like twin tidal 
waves, forming a towering wall of flaying hooves and riders 
locked in combat, with the white crest of sabers glittering above 
them. 


But it was one thing for the Voyevode’s riders to crush and 


scatter panicked mobs of rabble and another to cross sabers with 
seasoned Zaporohjan soldiers. Here it was cavalry-fighting knee 
to knee, warrior against warrior and steel against steel. 

Dead men fell thickly on both sides. 

The two lines pressed against each other, bending and twist- 
ing but unable to break through, and the old Palatine thrust his 
mace into his sash, seized his battle-sword, and got to work as if 
he was just a common trooper, sweating and wheezing like a 
blacksmith’s bellows. The Zaporohjans fought with equal fury, 
led by the burly Ivan Burdabut, an ataman of the Kalnitzki 
Regiment, who was all the more terrifying because he rode a 
killer stallion trained to attack like a mastiff with his teeth. The 
two Sinyutov brothers charged him first in their gilded armors 
but Burdabut’s horse seized the younger Andrei by the face and 
crushed it in its jaws. The older, Rafal, slashed at the beast’s 
head but his saber turned on a brass stud fixed to the monster’s 
headgear while Burdabut thrust his own saber point through 
Pan Rafal’s throat. 

There was something unearthly about this murderous part- 
nership between a horse and rider; something that called up 
superstitious terrors. Gunsmoke turned them both as black as 
midnight; both were splashed with blood and glaring with mad 
eyes so that they seemed like a single raging animal, half man 
and half beast, and some of the Voyevode’s soldiers began to rein 
their mounts and back away in horror. 

The wild ataman threw himself on young Knaz Polubinski, a 
lad of sixteen, and hacked off his sword-arm at the shoulder 
with one blow. 

Pan Urbanski, wanting to avenge the death of a kinsman, 
fired a pistol point-blank into his face but missed and only shot 
off one of the Zaporohjan’s ears while Burdabut slashed off his 
head with a single stroke. 

The eighty-year-old Pan Zhytinski fell next, split in two, then 
two of the Niktchemny brothers, and others started to fall back 
and scatter, especially since two hundred bloody spears and 
sabers gleamed behind the Cossack. 

Finally, the terrible ataman caught sight of the Voyevode him- 
self and rode at him with a howl of joy, bowling over half a 
dozen riders who tried to bar his way. 

Confident of his own great strength, the old Palatine snorted 
like a boar, lifted his broadsword and spurred his animal at the 
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murderous pair. He would have been cut down like the others if 
his young body servant didn’t throw himself on Burdabut and 
seized him around the waist. The lad died at once, sabered by 
the Cossack, but he distracted Burdabut long enough for some 
men of the Kyerdey family to bring help. Several dozen horse- 
men charged between Burdabut and the Voyevode and a new 
battle flared up around them. j 

The sun swept redly into the afternoon as the fighting raged 
up and down the field. Men and horses fell in dozens and then in 
tens of dozens and the weary Kievans began to give way under 
the swelling pressure of the Zaporohjans. The Polish line began 
to bend and buckle as if about to crack. Pan Kristof 
Tishkyevitch and the youthful Aksak brought up their men to 
help but young Krivoinos also sent fresh regiments charging 
down the slope and the carnage grew even fiercer than before. 

Evening began to fall but the fires in the town spread to the 
suburbs and cast a lurid glow over the battlefield so that the 
-Prince’s soldiers in the plain below could see both sides of the 
battle line as clearly as if it were noon, and the shape of the day- 
long battle was starting to change. The widespread wings of 
light cavalry which had crushed the tchernya were pushing the 
Zaporohyjans’ flanks back towards the town while in the center 
the Cossack masses pressed the Polish horsemen downhill to 
where the Prince was waiting. Soon they were so near that the 
Vishnovyetzki troopers recognized individual fighters on both 
sides even though night had fallen. The whole town was burn- 
ing by that time and the flames turned the battlefield into a 
crimson mirror of reflected fires. 

Three new Cossack regiments galloped down the slope to 
break through the line but, at that moment, the Prince sent 
Baranovski's dragoons charging into the fight and then only the 
husaria remained in the plain behind him. Seen from a distance 
they were like a forest sprung out of the plain: a dark, silent 
thicket of iron men and horses, with the night breeze rustling 
softly through the lance pennons above them. They waited with 
confident patience for their turn to charge, knowing that it was 
their job to decide the battle. Skshetuski sat his horse quietly on 
their flank with his right sleeve rolled up to the elbow as a mark 
of rank and with his heavy battle sword grasped in his hard fist. 

The Prince stood among the winged horsemen in his silver 
armor and shielded his eyes from the sharp glare of the fire as he 


watched the battle. The center of the Polish crescent slid slowly 
towards him as he watched and waited; he could see the flash of 
sabers glittering like lightning above the dense ranks of the 
struggling soldiers; he noted the dip and fall of every battle 
flag, the growing mounds of corpses, and the aimless gallop of 
riderless horses that burst out of that heaving mass in every 
direction. 

But his eyes lifted higher. 

They swept the brightly lit slope beyond the fighting and 
rested on the hillside where young Krivoinos waited with two 
picked kujhenye of Zaporohjan warriors to strike the final blow 
against the Polish center. 

At last the Cossacks charged. Their last reserve was galloping 
downhill to the battle and Prince Yeremi nodded with satisfac- 
tion. 

“Take them!” he shouted to Skshetuski and pointed with his 
mace. 

Pan Yan raised his sword and spurred his horse forward and 
the iron riders thundered like an iia: across the field 


behind him. 


Chapter Twenty-eight 


SKSHETUSKI’S MEN DIDN’T HAVE far to ride. The rear of the Polish 
battle line bulged heavily towards them under the pressure of 
the Cossack masses even before they reached their full speed and 
the crushing weight on which their charge depended. The hard- 
pressed dragoons parted instantly before them, springing aside 
like a crimson gate to expose the Cossacks, and the armored 
riders fell on the Zaporohyans like an iron wall. 

“Yarema!” the winged husaria shouted, smashing everything 
before it. 

“Yarema!” cried the army. 

The dreaded name echoed through the ranks all across the 
plain, inspiring a joyous certainty of victory on one side and an 
unmanning hopelessness and fear on the other. It rang like an 
incantation that resurrected every superstitious legend that the 
Zaporohjans whispered to each other in their Winter quarters 
but for the embattled Polish knights it was a spell that poured 
new strength into their weary shoulders. 

“Yarema! Yarema!” Even the Voyevode’s soldiers took up the 
shout, pressing all the harder, and it was only then that the 
Cossacks realized whom they had been fighting. 

They fell in hundreds before the iron onslaught. Whole com- 
panies disappeared under the horses’ hooves as if a sudden 
hurricane swept them off the field. Entire regiments cracked 
and shattered like glass and trampled each other as they broke 
and ran. The name ‘ Yarema’ knocked the spears and sabers out 
of the Cossacks’ hands as if it were magic but the husaria would 
have overwhelmed them no matter what they heard. The 
winged horsemen bowled them over as if they were helpless 
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bystanders buried by a landslide. Their only refuge was to leap 
aside, let the steel avalanche sweep by and strike it from the 
flanks, but those open flanks were guarded by dragoons and 
light cavalry which drove-in the wings of the Cossack army. 

Beaten, they fled. 

And now the battle took yet another form. The Light Horse 
regiments of Vyershul, Kushel and Ponyatovski drove the Cos- 
sack flanks back upon their center, forming a kind of avenue 
through which the husaria charged down on the Zaporohjans 
and sent them howling back towards the burning town. If the 
light cavalry could have closed the circle around the fleeing 
Cossacks the slaughter would have been complete but the vast 
numbers of the fugitives made encirclement impossible and so 
the flanking troopers merely hemmed them in, cutting them 
down in dozens as they fled between them. 

Seeing disaster, the young Krivoinos simply lost his head. 
His ruthless courage was never in doubt; like most Cossack 
leaders of his time he took great pride in a well-earned reputa- 
tion for fearlessness and disregard of danger to himself. But 
now he ran for his life in front of all his men knowing that his 
military skills were no match for the terrible Yarema. He might 
have managed to rally his shattered regiments further up the 
hillside if the short-sighted Kushel hadn’t spotted him in the 
jostling crowd and darted among the Cossacks from the side. 
Slashed in the face by Kushel’s heavy saber, the young Cossack 
leader lost whatever confidence he had and let himself be carried 
from the field. 

Kushel’s own fate also hung briefly in the balance as Burdabut 
charged him at the head of his Kalnitzki kujhen. The raging 
ataman tried a suicidal stand against the husaria but his regiment 
was smashed and tossed aside like husks of wheat on a threshing 
floor and he finally decided to save what he could by breaking 
through the dragoons into the open plain. But before he and his 
maddened horse could tear their way through Kushel’s crimson 
horsemen, the fleeing crowds overran his men and blocked all 
escape. 

All sense of order left the battlefield after this last Cossack 
attempt to break out into the open. Even the husaria could no 
longer force its way through the dense, packed masses which 
fought with the hopeless ferocity of despair. The carnage was all 
the more terrible because it was pointless with the victory 


already decided beyond a doubt. Men went on hacking and 
slashing at each other until they were too exhausted to lift a 
sword or saber. They were too tightly packed for swordplay 
anyway and fought with knives and fists, using their iron sword 
hilts like hammers on each other’s heads. The frightened horses, 
driven mad by the smell of blood and held fast in the thick 
tangle of dead animals and men piled under them, kicked and 
savaged each other and threw off their riders, until finally some 
Cossacks began to cry for mercy. 

“Pomyluyte, Lahy!” The mournful howls began to rise 
throughout the battlefield. “Pomyluyte, pany!” 

The plaintive voices spread and swelled until they over- 
shadowed the ringing clash of metal, the dull crack of iron 
falling on dead bone and the rattling coughs of dying men and 
horses, but there was no mercy to be found that night under 
that scarlet sky. 

Only the blood-mad Burdabut who raged like an apparition 
from another world among the husaria refused to beg for pity. 
He and his killer horse were both red with blood, some of it 
their own. Foam stained their mouths under flared nostrils. 
Unable to swing his saber in the crowd around him he made 
room for himself with a Turkish dagger, ripping open the belly 
of the corpulent Pan Dzik who had time for only one desperate 
‘O Jezu!’ before he fell under his horse’s hooves. 

Then, with some space around him, the terrible Zaporohjan 
sabered Pan Sokolski, a husaria trooper, splitting his head in two 
along with his helmet, and bowled over Pan Pryam and Pan 
Tzertovitch along with their horses while others started to back 
away from him. 

Young Pan Zenobius Skalski stood up to him and slashed at 
his head but his saber turned in his sweating hand and struck the 
Cossack with only the flat of the blade. Burdabut, in turn, 
smashed him down with one backhand blow of his gigantic fist 
and looked for fresh victims. 

“Witchcraft!” the armored troopers began to call out, giving 
way before him. “He’s magic! A charakternik! Iron can’t do him 
any harm!” 

At last Burdabut saw Skshetuski, recognized him as an officer 
by his upturned sleeve, and charged down upon him. 

The shouts of ‘witchcraft’ didn’t bother Pan Yan but he was so 
enraged by the devastation that Burdabut wreaked among his 


best soldiers that he spurred his horse at the Zaporohjan with 
fury of his own. They struck each with such force that their 
horses staggered, thrown back on their haunches. Then steel 
hissed through the air, metal clanged, and Burdabut’s saber flew 
apart, shattered to pieces by the blow of Skshetuski’s broad- 
sword. 

The watching soldiers shouted out in triumph, knowing that 
the next blow would hurl the Cossack to the ground, but 
Burdabut leaned forward, slipped under the blade and caught 
Skshetuski in his massive arms. Each was a powerfully-built 
man, famous for his strength among his own people, so every- 
one else backed away to give them a clear space and to watch the 
struggle. Their bodies locked together and the Zaporohjan’s 
curved Turkish dagger gleamed suddenly at Skshetuski’s throat. 
Pan Yan’s broadsword was useless at such close quarters. He 
dropped it, letting it dangle on its wrist-strap and caught the 
Cossack’s knife-hand in his own. The two thick, corded arms 
lifted and began to strain against each other, trembling in the air 
while Burdabut’s men and Skshetuski’s soldiers watched in 
breathless silence, their own fight forgotten for the moment. 
And then the Cossack gave one short, strangled howl, his 
crushed fingers opened, and the knife fell out of them and spun 
to the ground. 

Skshetuski’s troopers broke into a cheer as he let go of the 
ataman’s crushed fist, shifted his weight slightly in the saddle, 
caught Burdabut by the neck and forced the huge unkempt 
head down to the pommel of the Cossack’s saddle. Then he 
struck him twice, swift as a pair of lightnings, with the ridged 
iron mace he pulled from his belt. Bone cracked, Burdabut’s 
breath rattled in his throat, he slid out of his saddle and fell 
under his terrible horse’s hooves. His men yelled, enraged, and 
ran forward to avenge his death but the jubilant husaria charged 
them at once and sabered them all. 
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Meanwhile the battle drew towards its end. The heavy cav- 
alry moved forward in pursuit of those Zaporohjans who 
looked for refuge near the town while Kushel’s and 
Ponyatovski’s Light Horse surrounded the rest. 

Expecting no more mercy than they gave, the Cossacks 
fought to the death, buying time for others who fled across the 


river in their wagon train. A sudden rainstorm extinguished the 
fires and the remaining Cossacks made good use of the 
darkness, so that when Vyershul and his Tartar troopers rode 
into the town only two hours later they found no sign of any 
Zaporohyjans. An all-night chase failed to do much against the 
mobile fortress in which they escaped and which they defended 
with the tenacity that made Zaporohjans famous; their wagon 
train couldn’t be taken without infantry and cannon. 

Their escape, however, caused a serious breach between 
Prince Yeremi and the Voyevode who called off his men and 
ended the pursuit. 

“Why did you do that?” the*Prince demanded once all the 
troops returned and the chase was over. “You’ve let them get 
away!” 

“What of it? They’re beaten. What harm can they do us?” 

“Baranovski already snatched forty wagons and two cannon 
from them! We’d have had them all if you hadn’t pulled your 
men away. I thought you were a real lion in the field this 
morning but now you’re losing all the glory you’ve won.” 

“My dear Prince,” the Voyevode replied with some heat. “I 
don’t know what kind of spirit drives you and your people, but 
I’m a man made of flesh and bone, not one of those curious 
mechanical automata made in foreign places, and I need rest after 
a day’s work! And so do my men. I'll always fight an enemy in 
the field like I did today. But I’m not going to rattle around in 
darkness after fugitives.” 

“They should have been stamped out to the last man!” Prince 
Yeremi shouted. 

“What good would that have done?” The Voyevode’s full, 
high-colored face became maroon with anger. “We'll extermi- 
nate this lot and what will it mean? Another lot will come! We'll 
finish off young Krivoinos and the old one will come down here 
like the plague to settle the score. He will burn and loot and 
murder, like his son did in Stryzavka, and even more innocent 
people will go to feed the crows. And why, eh? Just because we 
couldn’t let well enough alone?” 

“I see that you too belong to the peace party!” the Prince said 
bitterly. “Along with the chancellor in Warsaw and all those 
other armchair generals who want to talk the rebellion to death 
rather than destroy it! But nothing will come of that, by God, 
and you can believe it! Not as long as I’ve a sword in my hand!” 


But the old Palatine had been in politics too long to be 
impressed by the righteousness of anybody’s anger, even Prince 
Yerem1's. 

“I carry a lot more years on my back than hair on my head,” 
he said quietly and shrugged with resignation. “My life is 
almost over so it’s not some party to which I belong these days 
but to God himself who is going to sit in judgment on me soon 
enough. And if I don’t want to be weighed down with blood 
when I stand before Him, especially blood spilled in a civil war, 
it shouldn’t surprise anyone. As for you, Prince, perhaps you’re 
disappointed that you weren’t made one of those generalissimos 
you're so bitter about. And if that’s so then I’ll tell you this 
much: you should’ve been one for your heart and courage, but 
maybe it’s just as well that they passed you over. Because you’d 
drown the whole country in its blood right alongside the re- 
bels!” 

Rage mounted to Vishnovyetzki’s face. His dark brows drew 
together like a cloud, and his neck thickened with a rush of 
blood, so that the listening officers began to tremble in anticipa- 
tion of some irrevocable tragedy.: But Skshetuski stepped 
swiftly forward with fresh news that forced the Prince to con- 
trol his anger. “There’s word about the older Krivoinos, Your 
Highness,” he said. 

“What word?” 

“People from Polonne.” 

SGetithemunyhere!” 

Four men, two of them Orthodox priests, were led into the 
room and threw themselves down on their knees at the foot of 
the Prince’s chair. 

“Save us, lord!” they begged in Ruthenian, stretching their 
arms towards him. “Save us! Our lives are in your hands!” 

“Who are you, then?” 

“We’re from Polonne, Highness. Old Krivoinos 1s besieging 
our town and the castle and if you don’t draw him away or 
destroy him he’ll murder us all!” 

But Vishnovyetzki watched the weeping emissaries with cau- 
tion born of bitter experience. 

“I know that many people took refuge in Polonne,” he said 
thoughtfully. “But, as they tell me, most of you are Orthodox 
Ruthenians. It’s to your credit that instead of joining the re- 
bellion you’re resisting it and standing by the Commonwealth. 


But you could be laying a trap for me as your kind tried once 
already in Nyemirov.” 

The messengers began to swear by all they held holy that 
their town awaited the Prince as it would the Savior, and that no 
thought of treason could enter their minds, and the Prince 
nodded to show that he believed them. Like everyone else in the 
Ukraine he knew that the implacable Maksym Krivoinos swore 
death for all Ruthenians who refused to join the rebellion and 
opposed Hmyelnitzki. He mentioned Nyemirov, which Bar- 
anovski burned to the ground after its people tried to set a trap 
for the Prince’s army, less for the benefit of the pleading envoys 
than for the listening Voyevode. ’ 

“Help us, Lord,” they pleaded. “Have mercy! We'll be lost 
without you!” | 

“So be it, then.” 

He nodded his assent. 

His main forces were still coming down from Bistrok so 
some time would pass before he was ready but he promised to 
challenge Krivoinos as soon as he could and sent off the over- 
joyed emissaries to find food and shelter. It said much for his 
generosity that he immediately turned to the Voyevode and 
admitted he was wrong in their heated exchange of a moment 
earlier. 

“Forgive me,” he said. “You were right, my friend. I see now 
that we’ve no time for chasing after the Little Krivoinos when 
we've the big one near. The whelp will have to wait a bit longer 
for his noose but his father needs our immediate attention. And 
I hope that I can still count on your help in this next enterprise.” 

“You know you can,” the Voyevode said quickly. “That’s quite 
a different matter.” 

Then the night’s council ended and the relieved officers dis- 
persed to their quarters. 
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The light regiments which were trailing the Zaporohjan tabor 
rode back to Mahnovka later in the day, and by next evening the 
remainder of Prince Yeremi’s army marched in from Bistrok, 
but it was clear to everyone that they couldn’t fight another 
major battle without rest. 

However yet another envoy arrived in the camp that day, a 


soft-spoken noble named Stahovitch, who brought a letter to 
the Prince from the Voyevode of Bratzlav, one of the twelve 
senators who formed the ruling regency of the Commonwealth 
since King Vladyslav’s death, and who was the council’s most 
fervent proponent of Cossack appeasement. Pan Kisyel wrote to 
assure the Prince of his personal friendship and devotion, calling 
him ‘a second Marius and savior of his country,’ and congratulating 
him on his many victories. But the real reason for the letter 
came towards the end where the old senator announced the start 
of negotiations with Hmyelnitzki. He wrote that he and other 
peace commissioners were about to go to Byelotzerkyev where 
he hoped to offer satisfactory terms to the Zaporohjans and he 
begged the Prince to suspend all his warlike actions until further 
notice. Watching their Prince, the gathered officers and nobles 
were quite sure that if someone told him that his beloved 
Transdnieper was totally destroyed, and that all his towns and 
castles were turned into ruin, he could have looked no sadder 
than he did when he heard that letter. 

“Dear God!” he burst out. “Let me die at last so that I won’t 
have to witness more of these shameful and degrading humilia- 
tions!” 

He covered his eyes with both hands and pressed his head 
back into his chair and the gathered officers stood in deathly 
silence. 

“What sort of people are we?” he demanded. “Is there no end 
to the shame we have to endure? Here a foul rebel mob swamps 
the land with blood, brings in the Tartars against its own 
people, destroys the King’s army and enslaves its Hetmans! It 
tramples the nation’s glory in the mud and spits on its laws, 
burns churches, murders priests and slaughters the gentry! It 
sells its own women and children into slavery, and how does the 
Commonwealth reply to these horrors that all our ancestors 
would have died rather than endure? It comes hat-in-hand to 
negotiate with traitors. It promises to reward her tormentor and 
to offer him whatever he might want if he’d just stop butcher- 
ing his own countrymen! Give us death, dear God! Relieve us of 
this burden of dishonor because this is no world for men like us 
to live in!” 

The Palatine of Kiev said nothing, sitting in glum silence with 
his eyes averted. But his cousin Kristof, who was the chief civil 


magistrate of Voyevode Kisyel’s Bratzlav palatinate and himself a 
high-ranking official of the Crown, said after a moment: “Pan 
Kisyel is not the entire Commonwealth, Your Highness.” 

“Don’t tell me about Pan Kisyel,” the Prince answered coldly, 
“because he’s not alone in this. He has a whole party behind 
him, along with the primate and the chancellor and Prince 
Dominic Zaslavski, and many other great lords who now rule 
us in the interregnum and claim to represent the majesty of the 
Commonwealth. But I say they represent disgrace! They shame 
all of us with their conciliatory weakness before the whole of 
civilized mankind!” 

“Strong words, Your Highness,” the Voyevode murmured a 
troubled warning. “Perhaps too strong. Some people might 
think them self-serving and excessive.” 

“Perhaps they are. But it’s better for a noble nation to die 
fighting for its dignity and honor than to treat with traitors, and 
then to live in shame with the contempt of the entire world.” 

Silent again, the Prince covered up his eyes as if unable to face 
his loyal soldiers who, as he knew, would sacrifice their own 
lives and honor if that’s what he ordered. He didn’t want to see 
their tears of pity; nor did he want them to see his own tears of 
shame. To men like the Palatine of Kiev who didn’t know him 
well, his bitterness may have sounded like injured vanity and 
pride because he wasn’t given command of the Crown armies in 
place of the captured Mikolai Pototzki. But for the officers who 
loved him and served him without question his words rang 
with the clarity and honesty of crystal. They knew how much 
he loved the Commonwealth; they understood everything that 
moved him and all that mattered to him, and they could feel his 
pain as deeply as their own. 


“Well...” Old Pan Zachvilihovski found the temerity to 
break the long silence. “Let them do their fencing with their 
tongues, then, if that’s what they want ... And we, Your 


Highness, will just go on fighting with our swords.” 

“Even that’s not as simple as it sounds,” Prince Yeremi an- 
swered in a grim, low voice. “Even that promises nothing more 
than heartbreak. Because what more can we do that would 
make a difference?” 

No one said anything. He let his eyes pass slowly over the 
gathered officers and gentry, reading their anger, worry and 
disappointment, and his gaze rested longest on the Palatine of 


Kiev who looked as stricken as if he was standing before that 
Last Judgment he anticipated earlier. 

“We've come here through burning forests,” he murmured. 
“And swamps that no one ever crossed before. Because we heard 
that our Motherland was in pain and suffering in humiliation 
and despair. We’ve neither slept nor eaten,” he went on re- 
motely as if reciting a litany of futility and failure. “We’ve 
fought to the last measure of our strength to save this mother of 
ours from shame and destruction. Our arms fail us... our 
backs our breaking under all this work . . . our wounds have no 
time tovheal”. . our’bellies are enipty . . . So,what is it for?” 

“Our glory,” someone offered but the Prince ignored him. 

“People . . .” And now he shook himself free of introspec- 
tion and began to speak directly to his officers like a father 
instructing his children, or like a prosecutor reading an indict- 
ment. “People say I’m bitter. . . that I’m disappointed because I 
wasn't named one of the twelve regents or the three military 
commanders who are supposed to see to the safety of the 
country. Let the world judge between my merits and those who 
were chosen. But I call on God and all you gentlemen to witness 
that I don’t serve our country for honors and rewards but out of 
pure love that’s deeper and dearer to me than life, God’s judg- 
ment or any hopes for my own salvation!” 

“We know!” the officers cried out. 

“Let God judge us all,” the Voyevode murmured. 

“But while we are here, you and I,” the Prince resumed in a 
voice thick with disappointment. “Struggling with our last 
breath to defeat a terrible enemy, what are we told today? That 
Pan Kisyel and the gentlemen in Warsaw are thinking how they 
might reward that enemy, how to honor him and to confirm his 
power, and how to help him fulfill his every evil dream!” 

“Kisyel’s a traitor!” the impulsive Baranovski shouted and 
slapped his heavy saber, while Pan Stahovitch, who was known 
equally for his cool judgment and for his great courage, rose to 
protest this slander. 

“I’m an envoy of the Voyevode,” he said. “And I’m his friend as 
well. He too has grown grey with suffering and worry over the 
Commonwealth. He too is trying to serve her as best he can and 
as his conscience guides him. If his means are wrong then it’s an 
honest error, coming from the same love of country as your 
own! I won’t allow anybody here to call him a traitor.” 


Baranovski didn’t dare to take this further in Prince Yeremi's 
presence. But he was a ruthless and unforgiving man, some- 
times as savage as any Zaporohjan, so he fixed his cold grey 
stare on Pan Kisyel’s envoy and placed his hand on his saber in a 
way that couldn’t be mistaken. 

In the meantime Vishnovyetzki sighed, shook his head, and 
spoke out again. . 

“There’s only one choice, then, because it’s the regents an 
commissioners who rule us in the interregnum between the death 
of one King and the election of another. Either we break our 
oath of obedience to them, with all that this means to us as 
soldiers, or we must do what they demand from us, turn our 
backs on everything that we’ve tried to do, and join in the 
dishonoring of our country.” 

“All of the Commonwealth’s misfortunes stem from disobe- 
dience,” the Voyevode of Kiev reminded the others. 

“And if they tell us to hang ropes around our necks and go on 
our knees to Tuhay-bey and Hmyelnitzki are we to do that too 
in the name of orders and obedience?” 

“Veto!” said Pan Kristof. 

“Veto!” repeated the oldest of the Kyerdeys. 

“Speak up, old friends,” the Prince turned to his grimly silent 
officers. “Tell me where our real duty lies and what we should 
do.” 

“I’m seventy years old, Your Highness,” Pan Zachvilihovski 
said quietly but firmly. “I’m an Orthodox Ruthenian, born and 
bred in the Ukraine and loving my country. I served as the 
Crown Commissioner to the Cossacks and Hmyelnitzki him- 
self used to call me ‘father.’ I should be among the first to call for 
peace, conciliation, and Cossack appeasement. But if I’m asked 
to choose between shame and war, then even as I step up for 
God’s final judgment I’ll be saying: ‘war!’ ” 

“War!” said Skshetuski. 

“War!” cried Pan Kristof together with Baranovski. 

“War! War!” repeated other voices while the Voyevode stared 
with resignation at the floor. “War!” 

“So be it, then,” Prince Yeremi said and struck Pan Kisyel’s 


letter, which lay spread out on the table before him, with his 
golden mace. . 


Chapter Twenty-nine 


THE NEXT DAY the Vishnovyetzki army halted near Rhilkov and 
the Prince summoned Pan Yan to his quarters. 

“I need you to do something for me,” he told him. 

Skshetuski bowed and waited. 

“We have to find some new men somewhere,” the Prince said. 
“We are too few and too exhausted to handle Krivoinos who 
started out with sixty thousand men and grows stronger every 
day as new rebels join him. Neither can I count on the Voyevode 
of Kiev for very much longer. He’s still with us but his heart’s 
not in it; he’s really more in sympathy with the appeasement 
party.” 

Pan Yan said nothing. He merely bowed again and waited for 
his orders. It was unusual for Yeremi Vishnovyetzki to share his 
thoughts quite as openly as this; to be admitted so frankly to his 
deepest worries was proof of his trust and Skshetuski was both 
flattered and grateful. 

“T’ve heard,” the Prince continued. “That there are two good, 
regular regiments quartered somewhere near Konstantinov 
under Colonels Osinski and Korytzki. I want you to go and get 
them for me if you can.” 

“But will they come, Highness?” Pan Yan asked. “If they’re 
near Konstantinov they must be part of Prince Dominic’s 
forces.” 

“And he,” the Prince finished for him, “would rather see me 
dead than with another victory. I know it. But go anyway. You 
might have better luck with his officers than I’ve had with him. 
Take a hundred of Ponyatovski’s Cossacks for an escort and tell 
those tv7o colonels to join me here as soon as they can because in 
two more days I’m going to attack Krivoinos.” 
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Pan Yan bowed and set out at nightfall, making use of 
darkness to avoid an ambush. The countryside was full of 
Zaporohjan raiders and roving bands of tchernya who attacked 
all travelers out of roadside thickets but he slipped past them all 
as quietly as a wolf. 

He found the two colonels encamped at Vishovate Stavy, 
about a day’s journey along the Konstantinov highway, and his 
heart leaped at the sight of their superbly drilled and equipped 
regiments. Osinski had the Royal Dragoon Guards under his 
command, trained and equipped according to the French order 
of battle, as well as an infantry regiment of Germans. Korytzki 
led another thousand veteran German musketeers, most of 
whom had served in the Thirty Years’ War, and who moved 
with the cold precision of a single weapon at their colonel’s 
command. It was a force worth twenty times its numbers if it 
were placed under a general as skilled as Prince Yeremi but the 
two colonels wouldn’t hear of it. They were under strict orders 
from Prince Dominic Zaslavski to keep to themselves. 

None of Skshetuski’s arguments could shake their conviction 
that their first duty was to their master’s wishes. Neither the 
country’s need, nor the luster that service under Prince Yerem1 
would add to their own careers, could sway them from strict 
adherence to their orders. The only way, they said, in which 
they could justify marching their men to the Vishnovyetzki 
camp would be if they were attacked by overwhelming num- 
bers or if they found themselves in danger of annihilation. 

The loss of this splendid force would be a deep disappoint- 
ment to Prince Yeremi, Pan Yan knew as he rode away, and even 
more so since such discipline, and such degree of training, were 
all too rare in the Polish service. Like every other officer in the 
Prince’s army, Skshetuski knew just how exhausted and worn- 
out the Transdnieper soldiers had become; their endless 
marches, battles, raids and punitive expeditions turned them 
into shadows who no longer knew what it meant to relax their 
vigilance even for a moment, eat hot food, or sleep for more 
than two or three hours at a time. Under such circumstances 
they couldn’t hope to face an enemy ten times their size in 
numbers. 

It was clear to Pan Yan that the Prince would have to suspend 
his campaign, leave Krivoinos untouched and undisturbed in 
the Ukraine, and march his men into some peaceful province 
where they’d be able to rest, refit and refill their depleted ranks 


while the Zaporohjans ravaged the land at will. Adding more 
bad news to the many disappointments that beset his master 
wasn't a task that Skshetuski would enjoy. 


~*~ * * 


It was with such gloomy thoughts that he rode back towards 
the Prince’s camp with his Cossack troopers. It was a cautious 
march through a countryside teeming with rebel looters and 
huge bands of tchernya who terrorized the district and hunted 
for fugitives on every road and highway. If he had hurried, 
Skshetuski could have covered the distance in a day. But the 
young soldier was in no hurry to present Prince Yeremi with 
new disappointments. 

There was no moon in the clear, starry sky under which he 
rode, but the night was dry and there was a soft, refreshing 
breeze rustling in the dead pine needles on the forest floor. His 
men walked their horses along a narrow path, guided by 
woodsmen who spent their lives among those giant trees and 
knew each turn and twist along every trail. The great, dark 
Forest of Myshnyetz was full of caves, dry stream beds and 
hidden ravines that closed around them as soon as they forded 
the swampy Baklay River, and now only the occasional snap of 
a dry twig under a horse’s hoof broke the lulling silence. 

But then a distant, murmuring sound began to intrude, and 
Pan Yan signaled to his Cossacks to keep still and listened to 
what seemed to be snatches of wild, faroff songs, a growling 
mutter, and strange baying laughter. 

“What’s that?” he asked quietly. 

“Who knows, master?” his guide whispered in his turn. 
“Could be anything. These days the woods are full of people 
who’ve gone mad from all the awful things that’ve happened to 
them. There’s one we seen, a gentlewoman by the looks of her, 
that goes around looking at the pinetrees and calling ‘children, 
children . . .!’ Seems like the rabble murdered them or some- 
thing. All the forests hereabouts are full of people like that.” 

Inured as he was to all the horrors of war, Pan Yan crossed 
himself and shuddered nonetheless. 

“Could it be wolves?” he asked, listening to the sounds in the 
woods ahead. “It’s hard to tell the difference from a distance.” 

“No way, master.” The woodsman shook his head. “Not 
these days.” 

“Why not?” 


The woodsman shrugged. “There’s no wolves in the forests 
anymore. They’ve all gone to the villages.” 

“Why?” 

“There’s more to eat there.” 

“Dear God, what terrible times,” the young knight mur- 
mured quietly. “Wolves go to live in villages and people wander 
howling in the woods... .” 

“That’s how it is now, master.” 

They were silent then, listening to the soft hissing of the 
night-wind in the pinetops, and then the distant voices grew 
stronger and more distinct. 

“Hey,” the woodsman said. “Sounds to me like there might 
be quite a crowd out there. You’d better hold up a bit, Your 
Honor, or come up real slow, and me and my mates will go take 
a look.” 

“Go,” Skshetuski said. “We’ll wait for you here.” 

The woodsmen vanished in the darkness. They were gone so 
long that Pan Yan started to suspect a trap when one of them 
reappeared beside him as quietly as a ghost. 

“They’re there, master,” he whispered. 

“Who?” 

“Rezuny. Marauders.” 

“How many?” 

“A couple of hundred, master, maybe more. There’s no way 
for us to get past them without being seen. They’re camped out 
in a deep, dry riverbed that we’ve got to cross because it lies 
right across our trail and they’ve got fires going. You can’t see 
the glow from here because the hole’s so deep but there’s no way 
for us to go around ‘em.” 

“Good,” Pan Yan said. “Do they have sentries posted?” 

“We didn’t see none, master. You can creep up to maybe 
bowshot range of ’em before you’re in the light.” 

“Good,” Skshetuski said again. 

He beckoned to his esauls and gave them some quick orders 
while his experienced Cossacks dismounted without a sound. 
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Then they moved out. Not a single saber rattled against a 
stirrup iron as the troop crept softly through the quiet shadows: 
not one bridle chain jingled against another. Trained to silent 


marches, the horses neither neighed nor snorted in the cool 
night air. 


Skshetuski divided his men into three detachments. One of 
them left their animals tethered among the trees and snaked 
quietly on their bellies until they lay hidden on the rim of the 
deep, dried-out riverbed, almost close enough to touch the 
unsuspecting rebels. Another waited where it was, out of sight 
but within one swift moment’s gallop of the firelit entrance to 
the canyon. The third group, led by Pan Yan himself, began to 
work its way around the ravine to close the only exit at the other 
side. 

Looking into the rough, steep-sided gorge, Pan Yan could see 
the whole of the marauders’ encampment spread out as if for 
inspection at a distance of two dozen paces. Ten pale fires 
flickered there under iron kettles; their smoke and the thick 
smell of boiled meats drifted around his nostrils and blew into 
the faces of his hungry Cossacks. The armed peasants stood or 
sprawled around these smoldering campfires, drinking, talking 
quietly or muttering to each other, or leaned into the smoke on 
their homemade spisy, and each of those crude weapons bore its 
grisly trophy. The severed heads of men, the long-haired skulls 
of women and the pale faces of decapitated children stared 
blankly into the night with dead eyes in which the bivouac fires 
leaped and danced in ghastly reflections. 

Some of the marauders lay snoring drunkenly against the far 
wall of the defile but several dozen others grouped around the 
biggest of the campfires where an old, thick-shouldered mendi- 
cant soothsayer sat with his back propped against a boulder and 
strummed on a lyre. 

“Sing us a piece, father,” some hoarse voices muttered. “Give 
us the one about the Shiftless Cossack.” 

“Nyet, nyet!” others cried. “The one about Marusia from 
Bohuslav! Sing about Marusia!” 

“The Devil take Marusia!” shouted other voices. “Sing about 
the Master of Potok! About Pan Pototzki!” 

The old man struck the lyre and began to sing. His voice was 
hoarse and dry; it crackled like the dry logs among the flames 
and the sparks that flew out of the fire. His song was one of 
those sad, heroic Ukrainian ballads full of love and longing and 
hope and betrayal in which the cruel history of those fierce, 
simple, and enduring people passed from one century to an- 
other through the generations. 

He sang, sighing deeply, and something strange began to 
happen to Pan Yan. He knew that all his men were poised and 


ready to attack but he delayed the signal. That soft July night 

.. those campfires ... those dark, savage faces, and the 
plaintive ditty about a fallen Hetman .. . all of it flowed to- 
gether to fill him with pity, an inexplicable sorrow and a sense 
of loss. He knew that in spite of all its cruelties something of 
great value was disappearing before his eyes and ears, never to 
return. Whole eras of heroic effort were about to vanish; a way 
of life which no other generation would see or understand was 
coming to an end. He felt like weeping for the vanished mo- 
ments of the past, for the simplicity and directness of a lost 
existence, and for his own abandoned happiness and hopes. 

The broad-backed, white-bearded old singer went on with 
his ballad, then paused and stared into the flames. The harsh 
faces that loomed over him in the firelight became soft and 
quiet. But in that instant a stone slipped off the rim of the ravine 
where his Cossack troopers were crouching in ambush; it slip- 
ped and rolled, rattling down the steep wall of the gorge, and 
the peaceful interval was shattered beyond recall. 

The peasant rezuny shook themselves free of their own mus- 
ing. Several dozen of them began to peer upward, shading their 
eyes to see beyond the fires, and Pan Yan’s brief reverie was 
broken. 

He leaped up and fired a pistol into the thick of the crowd. 

“Kill! No quarter!” he shouted, and thirty troopers fired their 
muskets right into into the peasants’ upturned, staring faces and 
then, grasping sabers, leaped into the gorge. 

“Kall!” cried the horsemen galloping into the mouth of the 
dry riverbed. 

“Kall!” cried the fierce voices of the troopers charging behind 
Skshetuski. 


“Yarema! Yarema!” 
x * * 


The attack was so sudden, and the terror that gripped the 
peasants was so absolute, that the surprised marauders were 
hardly able to defend themselves. Their long scythes and spears 
were useless at close quarters and even those of them who found 
room to swing them in that dense, jostling crowd were too 
terrified to fight. The dreaded name of ‘Yarema’ stripped them 
of all hope. All of them knew that he had supernatural powers, 
including Satan’s own ability to be everywhere at once, and now 


his terrifying shadow fell on them like a paralyzing curse and 
turned them to stone. 

Herded against the far wall of the canyon, and then hacked, 
sabered, battered down and trampled underfoot, most of them 
merely raised mute, pleading hands as if to catch the whistling 
iron that fell on their heads, and died where they stood. A few 
tried to climb the steep walls of the ravine and tumbled down 
on the sabers that thrust at them from below. Some died in 
silence without any effort to defend themselves. Others howled 
for mercy, or covered their eyes so as not to see death reaching 
out for them, or threw themselves facedown on the ground as if 
to burrow into the rocky soil, while the triumphant cries of 
“Yarema! Yarema!” lifted the hair on their heads in superstitious 
terror. 

Their one-eyed balladeer was howling in panic of his own as 
he fought for his life against half a dozen soldiers. He cracked 
one on the head with his brass-bound lyre, seized another by the 
sword-arm to prevent the saber from splitting his own skull and 
bellowed all the while like a maddened ox. 

“Hold it! Let go! Get away! I’m on your side, Devil take your 
mothers!” 

Other Cossack troopers caught sight of him and ran up with 
sabers raised and ready to hack him to pieces but Skshetuski 
spotted him just in time. 

“Save him!” he shouted. “I want him alive!” 

“Hold it!” the disheveled, white-bearded old man was howl- 
ing. “I’m of the gentry! “Loquor latine,’ d’you hear? Can’t you 
tell it’s Latin? I’m not a peasant, damn you! Hold it, I tell you, 
you misbegotten sons of a stray steppe bitch! Let go of me, you 
bowlegged, rickety spawn of a cross-eyed mare! Get away from 
me!” 

And suddenly Pan Yan looked closely into his face and 
shouted so loudly that the canyon walls seemed to shake with 
echoes: 

“Zagloba!” 

“Ha? Hmm? What?” 

Skshetuski threw himself like a madman on the struggling 
old man, seized him by the shoulders, and began to shake him 
so hard that his teeth rattled in his head. “Where’s the Princess? 
Where’s Helen?” 

“She’s alive! Safe! In good health!” the sweating old man 


bellowed. “Let go of me, will you? Or you'll shake the living 
soul out of me!” 

“Safe? Alive?” 

“She couldn’t be safer!” 

And then the young knight whose courage, strength and 
force of character carried him safely through all his ordeals in 
the Sietch, who couldn’t be defeated by the murderous Bur- 
dabut or by his own suffering or wounds, gave way before a 
sudden flood of happiness and joy. 

His arms fell to his sides. 

Sweat burst out on his forehead. 

All strength drained out of his body. His eyelids closed on a 
sudden darkness and he slid down to his knees and pressed his 
face against the ravine wall. 
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Meanwhile the rest of the luckless peasants were either killed 
or captured. A few dozen lay trussed up in ropes, to be taken to 
the Prince for interrogation, and the remainder lay heaped and 
scattered about the canyon, slaughtered like cattle without a 
thought of mercy. 

The fight was over. 

Silence began to drift back to the peaceful forest. The worried 
Cossack troopers gathered around their kneeling young com- 
mander, wondering if he was wounded, but they could see no 
blood. 

“What's wrong then, bat’ku?” one of the esauls asked, hurry- 
ing over. “Where’re you hurt, Your Honor?” 

But Pan Yan rose, unharmed. He turned calm and untroubled 
eyes on his anxious soldiers and his face seemed to shine with an 
unearthly peace as if the light of a profound revelation was 
glowing within him. 

“Where is she, then?” he turned to Zagloba. 

“In the fortress of Bar.” 

“Saley you save 

“It’s a great castle. Nobody can take it. She’s staying with the 
nuns, under the care of Pani Slavoshevska whose husband com- 
mands there.” 7 

“Thank God in all his mercy,” the young knight whispered in 
a trembling voice and then stretched out his arms to embrace 
Zagloba. “Give me your hand, my friend. I have to thank you 


too with all my heart. . . with all of my soul. I’ll be grateful to 
you as long as I live.” 

Then, turning to his soldiers, he asked: “How many prisoners 
do we have?” 

“Seventeen, your honor, by quick count,” the Cossack troop- 
ers chorused. 

Set them free.” 

“Sa, Sin? 

The soldiers stared dumbly at each other, unable to believe 
their ears. “You mean we’re to let them go, lieutenant?” the 
senior Cossack esaul asked to make sure he understood the 
order. 

“Yes,” Pan Yan said. “Let them go. A great joy has been 
granted to me, you see.” 

“A joy, Your Honor?” 

“God has allowed me to understand the meaning of mercy,” 
Pan Yan said. 

The Cossacks went away shaking their heads and muttering 
to each other that the end of the world couldn’t be far away 
when a Vishnovyetzki officer showed mercy to cut-throats and 
rebels captured with weapons in their hands, but the chief esaul 
returned a few moments later. 

“They won’t go, Your Honor,” he reported. “They don’t 
dare. They don’t believe they’re free.” 

“Are their ropes cut?” 

~ Yeswsine”’ 

“Then mount up and leave them.” 

A half hour later the troop rode out of the quiet canyon while 
the released peasants knelt in a long, silent row among the 
stacks of their slaughtered comrades. They held their hands 
clasped behind their backs as if the rawhide thongs were still 
looped around their wrists and elbows. Their bare heads were 
bowed in patient submission as they waited for the stroke of a 
headsman’s axe. 
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A large white moon had risen earlier and now it streaked the 
woodland clearings with a gentle light. The air was still and the 
soft, warm night seemed even more hushed and balmy than 
before. Riding beside each other on the narrow track Zagloba 
and Pan Yan talked about the old knight’s adventures from the 
moment when he rescued Helen. 


“So it was you who got her out of Bohun’s hands?” 

“Who else?” Pan Zagloba was so exhausted that he could 
hardly speak. “And I wrapped his coat around his head as a 
parting gesture so that he’d keep quiet. . .” 

“But how did you get all the way to Bar?” 

“That’s a long story. Too long for now. Phew, what a night. | 
thought my last hour had come.” 

“Nothing can happen to you now, my friend,” Pan Yan told 
him warmly. “You’re as safe here with me as you'll be at Prince 
Yeremi’s table.” 

“I can’t say I won’t be glad to get there,” the tired old knight 
sighed and rubbed his forehead with a weary gesture. “I’m 
really worn-out. Not to mention that my throat’s gone dry 
from all that singing that I’ve had to do.” 

“I’ve a little panikin of gojhalka,” Pan Yan said and passed it to 
Zagloba who seized, lifted it to his mouth and started to gulp it 
down in long, breathless draughts. 

“Hmm,” he said: “Ah. No@pad, Istheremingmniere: 

But Skshetuski couldn’t wait until the fat knight finished. “Is 
she alright?” he asked. “Is she well?” 

“Whoe” Pan Zagloba was swaying in his saddle. 

“Helen!” 

“Why shouldn’t she be well?” Feeling a little better with some 
liquor in him, the fat knight smacked his lips, wiped his mouth, 
sighed with satisfaction and peered into the emptied flask as if 
some stray drop might be hiding from him at the bottom. “In 
fact she’s blooming like a rose!” 

“Thank God for that! And how are they treating her in Bar?” 

“She couldn’t have it any better if she was in Heaven. Pani 
Slavoshevska couldn’t be fonder of her if she was her own child. 
As for all the young men hopping around her like sparrows in a 
barnyard you wouldn’t be able to count them on a rosary.” 

“Hmm. Young men, did you say?” 

“I did. And why not? She’s beautiful enough to turn a mill- 
stone into cottage cheese so why shouldin’t she melt a few 
hearts? Eh? But she doesn’t care any more about them than I do 
about this empty flask of yours, my friend, since you’re the only 
man she ever thinks about.” 

“May God love her for it,” Pan Yan murmured, sighing with 
happiness and joy. “So she thinks about me, does she?” 

“Does she think about you? Hmm ... Let me tell you, I 
couldn’t understand where she gets the air for all that sighing 


she does. I don’t think there’s anybody in the city, including the 
nuns, who hasn’t got infected by that love of hers. She even got 
me to go searching for you, as you see, and that wasn’t some- 
thing I planned for myself.” 

“She sent you to look for me, you say?” 

“Why else would I leave a comfortable place like Bar?” Worn- 
out by his exertions, Pan Zagloba started to fall asleep, but the 
gojhalka and the chance to hear himself talk about his own 
adventures restored him for a moment. “I’ve earned some peace 
and quiet, haven’t I? Pan Slavoshevski provisioned the town and 
castle well enough to hold out for a year and the cellars also have 
a little something in them beside shot and powder. . . I thought 
I'd sit out the rest of the war there, uplifting the next generation 
by my good example. But it seems like there’s no rest for me, 
no matter how many miracles I accomplish. It looks like I’ve 
just got to keep on shaking my old bones on the roads by 
moonlight like a homeless dog.” 

“You'll have a home with me as long as you live,” Pan Yan 
assured him gratefully. Then he pressed on, impatient to hear 
anything that had to do with Helen. “So it was she who sent 
you out again?” | 

“Ah... hmmm.” Pan Zagloba yawned hugely and rubbed 
his good eye. “Who else? She tried to send messengers to find 
out if you were still alive but nobody would risk it. Not 
everyone is given my degree of courage. So I took pity on her 
and set out to find you, which could’ve cost me my neck sure as 
I’m sitting here on this tired old nag, if it hadn’t been for my 
wits and my disguise.” 

“God will reward you for it all,” Pan Yan said. 

“Yes. Well. I hope God let’s a few terrestrial powers take a 
hand in some of this rewarding. Which they should do if there’s 
still any justice left in our Commonwealth. Who else 1s more 
deserving? But to tell you the truth it wasn’t all that hard to 
convince those flea-bitten peasants that I’m a country sage. They 
take me for a real ‘staretz’ wherever I go, partly because of my 
natural modesty, partly through my sagacity, and partly because 
I’ve such a fine singing voice.” 

“God bless you for it,” Skshetuski said again. 
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Then they rode quietly for some time as the forest track 
unfolded before them. The young lieutenant was too full of joy 


to know what to say. His happiness seemed as boundless as an 
ocean in which all his former suffering dwindled to the insig- 
nificance of a single drop. All his memories of Helen rose up so 
vividly before him that he wasn’t sure if he was still awake or 
asleep and dreaming. He saw her as she was in that cherry 
orchard in Rozloghi where he stopped to see her on his way to 
the Sietch; he listened to her voice and heard her happy laughter 

. and then a cuckoo was counting out the number of their 
future children... 

It didn’t matter to him where he was just then, or what was 
happening to him, nor could he tell if he should shout his joy to 
the moonlit forest or fall to his knees and thank God in prayer or 
to keep on questioning the sleepy Zagloba. 

“So she’s alive and well,” he went on repeating. 

“Alive and well,” Pan Zagloba echoed him as if from a dis- 
tance. 

“And it was she who sent you?” 

“ole” 

“And do you have a letter from her for me?” 

“I have.” 

“Give it here!” 

“Wait. Later. It’s sewn into my coat. And how are you going 
to read it at night anyway?” 

“I can’t wait, as you see.” 

“leseeuts” 

Pan Zagloba’s answers became more and more laconic and, at 
last, he nodded once or twice, his heavy head sunk down onto 
his chest, and he began to snore. 

Skshetuski saw that his questions would have to wait until a 
better time. There was no help for it, the old knight was just too 
exhausted to keep himself awake. He let his joyful thoughts 
carry him away, feeling alive and hopeful and at peace, until the 
rapid pounding of hooves on the track ahead brought him back 
to the dark reality of the war. 

The new riders proved to be Ponyatovski with the rest of 
Prince Yeremi’s Cossacks, whom the Prince sent out to rein- 
force Skshetuski in case he ran into trouble on the way. 


Chapter Thirty 


IT WASN'T DIFFICULT for Pan Yan to imagine how Prince Yeremi 
would receive the report of his unsuccessful mission. A lesser 
man would throw up his hands, believing that all further resist- 
ance was useless when his own countrymen did all they could to 
weaken and disarm him, but Prince Yeremi’s pride wouldn’t let 
him show how deeply wounded he was by this latest insult. 

He found it almost impossible to believe that the personal ill- 
will of his peers could throw so many obstacles in his path so 
often. The King’s death gave full rein to their preoccupation 
with their own affairs. It removed his last defender, gave power 
to his enemies, and pushed him outside the tight-knit circle of 
magnates grouped around Chancellor Ossolinski who made the 
country’s political decisions. He did his best to hide his bitter- 
ness at his isolation but Pan Yan and the other officers who 
watched the angry struggle going on within him could tell that 
this new blow was a painful one; the silent questions that the 
Prince asked himself were clear to them all. 

Why did he drain his fortune to maintain an army when no 
one else stirred to defend the country? Why should he keep 
throwing himself about like a netted lion, tearing off one arm of 
the rebellion after another, when all his efforts, unsupported by 
any other magnate, were doomed to failure in the end? 

A time was coming, he was sure of it, when he’d have to 
admit his inability to affect events, look for some quiet refuge in 
a peaceful province, and become a mute and helpless witness to 
what was happening in the Ukraine and elsewhere in the coun- 
try. And it wouldn’t be the Cossacks’ power that brought him 
down and turned him into yet another impotent observer. Hav- 
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ing beaten the enemy every time he met him, he’d be defeated 
by the envy, jealousy and suspicion of his own unrelenting kind. 

‘Why is that?’ he asked himself each day in the weeks that 
followed his victory at Mahnovka. ‘Why should all this happen?’ 
Was there no other magnate in the borderlands who could see 
beyond the narrow boundaries of his private interests? Was he 
the only one who understood what was happening everywhere 
around them? Or was that too only some terrible, self-serving 
delusion? | 

The news which came daily to his camp was enough to 
dishearten the strongest. The flames of the rebellion leaped to 
the west and spread across the, peaceful Ruthenian-Lithuanian 
provinces of Polesye and Volhynia which stood untouched by 
war for a hundred years. The shrewd Hmyelnitzki didn’t stir 
from his main encampment near Byelotzerkyev. He kept writ- 
ing his assurances of loyalty to the Commonwealth to every 
senator in Warsaw who was inclined to listen. But the ruthless 
and icily ambitious Kshetchovski, who wanted to seize some 
rich province for himself while there was st:ll a war in which he 
could do it, took the rebellion north to the Ovrutch country 
where he unleashed a reign of terror on the tens of thousands of 
docile and contented people who refused to join him. 

The Prince hoped to attack and smash Krivoinos with the 
help of those splendid regiments under Osinski and Korytzki, 
and then to march north into the Ovrutch territory where he 
and the armies of the Lithuanian Hetman could come together 
to destroy Kshetchovski. But all these plans, he knew as he 
listened to Pan Yan’s account of his disappointing failure, found- 
ered on the bitter enmity of Prince Dominic Zaslavski. 
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He heard Skshetuski’s story in a stony silence. His worn face 
betrayed nothing, neither grief nor anger nor hopelessness nor 
disgust. But to the worried officers and gentry who gathered in 
his quarters this icy mask merely underscored his heart-wrench- 
ing struggle with himself. 

Had he been wrong in May when he abandoned his unde- 
fended lands and took his men to this distant war? Was he a fool 
to expect the entire Commonwealth to rally to him once he 
struck the first victorious blows against the rebellion? Or was it 


just vanity that led him to believe that he’d be chosen to replace 
the Hetmans as the Commonwealth’s instrument of pacification 
orice he dammed the flood of Hmyelnitzki’s victories? 

It was all so clear to him and everyone around him while they 
were saying their farewells to the Transdnieper country. Not one 
of his men doubted that they were just the vanguard of an 
aroused and victorious Commonwealth, united by the King and 
led to triumph by Yeremi Vishnovyetzki. 

Instead, the King had died. 

His power passed into the hands of Prince Dominic and his 
fellow regents while Prince Yeremi was ostentatiously ignored 
as the first gesture of conciliation made towards Hmyelnitzki. 
But if the implacable Prince wanted to smother the rebellion 
with the corpses of the slaughtered rebels rather than bow to the 
humiliation of appeasement, it wasn’t just because war could 
give him some new title, powers or distinction; it was because 
he couldn’t bear the thought that the Commonwealth, which he 
loved with all the passion of his unrelenting nature, would 
humble itself before one upstart Cossack. 

It was this abject lack of will, pride, dignity and determina- 
tion among the leaders of the Commonwealth rather than any 
blow to his own pride of place that tore the Prince’s soul apart as 
he listened to Skshetuski’s story, and Pan Yan knew that it 
would take all of his submerged strength not to bow down 
before this fresh humiliation, not to abandon his faith in his 
country, and not to admit defeat when everything and everyone 
conspired against him. 
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His report given, Pan Yan stood in silence and fixed his eyes 
on Prince Yeremi’s coldly shuttered face while all the other 
officers and gentry in the room stared numbly at the floor. 

“So they won’t come?” the Prince queried briefly. 

“No, Highness. They must obey their orders.” 

“And you’re sure it was Prince Dominic who sent them this 
order?” Prince Yeremi asked. 

“Yes, Your Highness. They have it in writing. The only way 
they can place themselves under your command is if their men 
are threatened with destruction.” 


The Prince leaned forward, rested his elbows on the table and 
lowered his head into his hands. 

“Ves,” he said quietly after a long moment. “Yes . . . It does 
seem more than a man can bear.” 

His voice was soft, more questioning than complaining, as if 
he was truly puzzled by what seemed suddenly too difficult to 
understand. 

“Am I the only one who is willing to do this bitter work? And 
with only fresh obstacles thrown under my feet in place of the 
help I need?” 

His words were tinged with pity and heavy with bemuse- 
ment. . 

“Couldn’t I take myself off to some quiet corner in the west 
like so many others, and sit there in peace? Why didn’t I do that? 
Because I love my country? But why should I be the only one 
who feels this terrible obligation to pay in blood and with 
everything I own for this love that never gives anything in 
return 2 2.2 

He was speaking calmly. His questions were aimed only at 
himself. But he was so full of pain and puzzlement that his 
officers stared at each other with tears in their eyes, wanting to 
comfort him but not knowing how to go about it. All of them 
saw that this one bitter Summer aged him beyond his years. His 
slight, youthful body was dangerously thin. His long black hair, 
once as lustrous as a raven’s wing, was dull and edged with 
white. His eyes looked as dim as coals deadened under ashes as 
they peered at them out of deep dark rings pressed into his flesh 
by weariness and hardships, and the weight of the responsibility 
he shouldered every day bowed him towards the ground. 

But when at long last he lifted his bowed head out of his 
hands and looked about the room they saw the glow of a deep 
inner peace rising into the open and spreading across his face as 
if he finally understood his own tragedy and accepted it. 

“So be it, then,” he said quietly. “We'll show this ungrateful 
Motherland of ours that we know how to die for her if she 
won't let us fight for her any longer.” 

He smiled a wry apology to the troubled colonels and 
shrugged his thin shoulders. “I’d have preferred to find my 
death in a better war than this peasant turmoil,” he went on. 
“But if that’s how it has to be then that’s what I’ll do.” 

“Don't talk about dying, Your Highness,” the Voyevode of 


Kiev broke in desperately. “True, no one knows his hour, it’s all 
in God’s hands. But you still have many useful years to give to 
our country! I’m full of admiration for your military genius and 
your great heart and spirit but I must give credit where I think 
it’s due ... I can’t blame the chancellor and the regents for 
trying to end this civil war through negotiations. This is a war 
between brothers! The blood that flows on both sides is our 
own! And who’ll profit most if we can’t forgive each other and 
settle our differences in a peaceful way? Only some external 
enemy, that’s certain.” 

“Show mercy to a defeated enemy and he’ll accept it with 
gratitude and respect,” the Prince told him quietly. “Offer it as 
tribute to a conqueror and he’ll trample on it and on you as 
well.” 

“Our own kind is as much to blame for this rebellion as any 
of those misguided people,” the Voyevode offered. 

“I wish to God,” the Prince cried out fiercely, “that no one 
ever injured these people and drove them to the madness of 
rebellion! But once that happened, once they turned against 
their own country, words lose all their meaning! Only the 
sword can provide an answer to the knife. Otherwise this will 
be the end for us all!” 

“The end will come all the quicker if we keep fighting our 
own private war with no regard for the policies of our legal 
leaders,” the Voyevode insisted. 

“Does that mean, Palatine, that you’re no longer with us?” 

“As God’s my witness, Prince!” the Voyevode cried out in his 
own distress. “I don’t do this out of ill-will towards any of you! 
But how can I throw away the lives of my own people in a cause 
that I can’t believe myself? Their blood is too important to the 
Commonwealth to be spilled for nothing!” 
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The Prince said nothing then. He let his pained eyes fall and 
turn aside and sat in deep silence. Then he turned once more to 
his silent colonels. 

“But you, old friends?” he asked. “You won't leave me, will 
your” 

It seemed then as if a vast wind seized those armored men and 
swept them towards Prince Yeremi, shouting and in tears. Some 
fell on their knees before him and kissed the frayed ornamental 


edging of his robes. Others clasped his knees and pressed their 
heads against them. Yet others lifted their arms and eyes as if to 
swear an oath before God himself, crying out their loyalty and 
pledging allegiance. 

“We’re with you to the last breath!” they cried. “To the last 
drop of blood!” 

“Lead us! Command us! We’ll serve without pay!” 

“Highness!” cried the young Pan Aksak, blushing like a girl. 
“If we must die. . . then let me die beside you!” 

Eyes gleamed. Mouths and bodies trembled. Even the old 
Voyevode’s stubborn and determined face changed color in a rush 
of feeling and his head slumped heavily towards his chest while 
the Prince began to walk among the cheering men, embracing 
them and giving them his thanks. 

“Tl live or die beside you,” he repeated to each of them in 
turn. “From now on all our fates are one.” 

“Lead us!” the officers and gentry shouted, laughing and 
weeping and shaking fists and sabers. “To Polonne! Let’s have 
that Krivoinos! We'll march all the way to Hell behind you if 
that’s where you take us! We don’t need help from those who 
want to leave us! Let them go! We don’t want to share either our 
deaths or our glory with anyone!” 

The Prince let this enthusiasm run its course until it seemed 
that the walls would burst apart, and that all these drawn sabers 
and devoted eyes would outshine the stars, then he raised his 
hand for silence and issued his orders. 

“This, then, 1s what we’ll do. We’ll march on Krivoinos. But 
first we'll pull back for a while into quieter country where we 
can rest our men and reequip ourselves. It’s close to three 
months since any of us spent a day out of the saddle. Our horses 
barely drag themselves along. Our infantry marches on bare 
feet. We need to fill up our ranks again. So we will go to my 
lands near Zbarajh where we can regain our health, find a few 
new soldiers if we can, and come back to the fight with fresh 
determination.” 

“When does Your Highness want us to march out?” Old Pan 
Zachvilihovski asked for all the colonels. 

“At once, old comrade, at once!” 

And then the Prince turned to the Voyevode. “And you, sir? 
Where d’you intend to go?” 
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“To Glinyany, Highness.” The Palatine looked ill-at-ease and 
his voice took on a defensive tone. “I hear there are many gentry 
gathering over there. . .” 

“Prince Dominic’s new soldiers.” The Prince nodded quietly. 
“We'll take you as close to them as we can so that no harm can 
come to you on the way.” 

The Voyevode said nothing. His mouth clamped shut and his 
full lips tightened as if was being offered an insult rather than 
protection. He was a proud man, used to having his own way, 
and he could read the anger and contempt in all those fierce eyes 
that glared at him from all around the room. He understood 
those feelings. He was turning his back on Yeremi Vis- 
hnovyetzki when he was needed most, so what could he expect? 
And had there been a note of irony in the Prince’s voice? He 
couldn’t tell. Another man might sneer but not Vishnovyetzki, 
he’d learned that much about him in their weeks together. The 
one thing the old Kiev palatine could trust was what his own 
eyes told him, and what he saw in that prematurely aged, tired 
and disappointed face was genuine concern. 

He bowed abruptly and walked out of the cottage with as 
much dignity as he was able to muster and, shortly afterwards, 
everyone else dispersed to their regiments. 
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Left alone with Skshetuski the Prince allowed his cheerful 
features to slump again into the grey, careworn lines of his 
disappointment. 

“What kind of soldiers did they have in those regiments you 
saw?” he asked. 

“The best, Highness. The dragoons are modeled on the west- 
ern armies and the foot guards are all veterans of the German 
wars. I thought I was seeing Roman legionnaires when I looked 
them over.” 

“A good number, was there?” 

“Two full-strength regiments of infantry. About three thou- 
sand men, counting the dragoons.” 

“Pity,” the Prince murmured. “Pity . . . We could have done 
great things with that kind of help.” 

“The soldiers cheered, Your Highness, when they heard they 
might be serving under you,” Pan Yan said. 
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“But the officers had to obey their orders,” the Prince added 
curtly. “Pity ... Still, discipline is what makes such men so 
valuable and rare.” 

A deep sadness settled like a cloud on Prince Yeremi’s face 
and, after another darkly silent moment, he rose and began to 
wander slowly up and down the room. 

“Pity,” he said again and went on speaking in a tired, grey 
voice as if he forgot that he was not alone. “What a calamity it is 
that the Senate gave us such regents for these days of ruin... 
Firley would be alright if wars were won with rhetoric and 
Latin. . . Young Konyetzpolski has good blood in his veins, he 
may win a name for himself some day, but he’s little more than 
an inexperienced boy. But Zaslavski .. . ah, he’s the worst of 
them all. No heart. No mind at all. They’d have done better to 
leave him nodding over his cups and spitting on his belly than 
meddling with armies... .” 

He sighed, shook his head as if he was still lost in some 
oppressive nightmare, and fixed his stricken eyes blindly on 
Skshetuski. 

“God...” His voice was dull with grief. “God, that such 
men should be set over us at this of all times . . . What will 
become of this poor Commonwealth of ours? What’s left to us 
to even save our honor? I see nothing ahead but fresh ruin. New 
defeats, disasters ... Ah, I tell you, I really long for death 
because I don’t see how I can keep going much longer.” 

“Your Highness must take better care of yourself,” Pan Yan 
begged urgently. “You’re exhausted, sir! And the nation can’t 
survive without you!” 

But Prince Yeremi’s moment of doubt and despair passed as 
quickly as it had fallen on him. 

“The nation must think otherwise,” he said, “since it didn’t 
grant me a voice in its affairs. And now,”—he gestured with 
calm, matter-of-fact disdain—“its chosen leaders are doing the 
best they can to knock my sword out of my hand as well.” 

“God grant that young Prince Charles can change all this at 
the next election,” Pan Yan said fervently. “He’ll know who 
should be raised to power and whom he should punish. As for 
now, Your Highness, surely your place and position are high 
enough for you to go your own way?” 

“Which is exactly what I’m going to do,” Vishnovyetzki said. 

It may not have occurred to him just then that he was doing 
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what the great magnates always did: making their own laws no 
matter what the nation needed nor what the policies of its 
leaders called for. But even if he recalled all the misfortunes that 
fell on the Commonwealth through such disobedience, he’d 
have followed his own vision anyway. He was a warrior, first 
and foremost, and he didn’t know any other way to serve. 
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The drums, bugle calls and the shrill neighing of horses broke 
into their silence as the army formed outside for its march out 
of the Ukraine, and the Prince shuddered as if shaking off the 
last vestiges of doubt and looked at Pan Yan with sharp, ques- 
tioning eyes. 

“Did you have a quiet trip back?” he asked. 

“I came across a good-sized crowd of rebels in the My- 
shynyetz forests. About two hundred men.” 

“You crushed them, of course?” 

“I did, Your Highness.” 

“And you brought some prisoners for questioning? Because 
that’s an important matter nowadays.” 

Pltook*soinie, Higintéss.. but...” 

“You've already dealt with them, is that right?” 

“No, Your Highness,” Skshetuski said quietly. “I let them go 
freer 

Aeomshiinene appeared in@the*Prince’s faceand’ then he 
flushed with anger. “You what? What are you telling me? Have 
you also joined the appeasers?” 

“Your Highness, I’ve brought back a reliable informant be- 
cause there was a disguised noble among the rebels and he 
survived unharmed. As for the others. . . 

“You let them go!” 

“I did. God showed me great mercy and I had to show mercy 
in return.” 

“What mercy?” the Prince demanded fiercely, striding to- 
wards Skshetuski. “You know my standing orders!” 

“That disguised noble was Pan Zagloba from Tchehryn, 
Your Highness. He brought me news about the Princess 
Helen.” 

The Prince stopped in mid-stride, staring at the trembling 
young soldier, and his anger vanished as swiftly as it had ap- 
peared. “Is she alive? he asked quickly. “Is she well?” 


“By God’s mercy, yes!” 

“Where is she, then?” 

“In Bar!” 

“She’s safe then! That’s a mighty fortress!” Laughing as if he’d 
never known a moment of worry, the Prince threw his arms 
around his young favorite. “Thank God. Thank God, my boy. 
No wonder you were moved to mercy!” 

“I’m ready for any punishment you order, Highness,’ 
Skshetuski said simply. “The standing orders . 

“Never mind them now! But where’s this shrewd fox of a 
noble? So he led her all the way from the Transdnieper, did he? 
That must be quite a man, this Pan Zagloba. Thank God we still 
have people like him in these dreadful times. Go and get him 
quickly so that I can add my thanks to yours.” 
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Pan Yan stepped briskly towards the door but just then there 
was a violent drumming of horses’ hooves outside, the door 
flew open before he could reach it, and Vyershul’s tussled red 
head appeared in the opening. 

“Your Highness!” he cried, out of breath. “Polonne has fallen! 
Krivoinos has massacred everyone in the town! Ten thousand 
men, women and children slaughtered without mercy!” 

A crowd of officers and gentry pushed into the room behind 
him, questioning the exhausted light cavalryman and hardly 
able to believe his news because this act of Zaporohjan savagery 
surpassed all the others. Even the portly Palatine of Kiev came 
running, curious to see what the commotion was about. 

“But that just can’t be,” he muttered once he understood 
what Vyershul’s patrols discovered and reported. “There were 
only Ruthenians in that town, the Cossacks’ own people. . .!” 

“Not one human being got out of there alive,” Vyershul said. 
“Everybody went under the knife.” 

“But why? Why?” Even Prince Yeremi looked surprised 
while the Voyevode’s eyes bulged out and his mouth fell open. 
“The Cossacks’ own people. . .?” 

“Why should Krivoinos care about that?” the tired Vyershul 
snapped impatiently. “They resisted him. They didn’t open 
their gates fast enough to please him.” 

“There’s your answer, Palatine,” Prince Yeremi said and nod- 


ded with a bitter smile. “Go and reason with a mob that mur- 
ders its own kind.” 

“Oh, the Devil’s sons!” The shocked Voyevode struggled to 
catch his breath. “Hmm. Hmm. So that’s how they are, eh? So 
that’s how it is? Ah... hmm, if that’s so... if that’s so... 
Ah, to Hell with everything! I’m going with you, Prince, and 
that’s all there’s to it!” 

“Then you’re my brother from now on,” the Prince said and 
threw his arms around him. 

“Long live the Palatine of Kiev!” cried Pan Zachvilihovski. 
“Vivat! Long live the Voyevode! 

“Vivat! Long live our unity!” the officers cheered. “Vivat! 
Vivat!” 

But the Prince turned again to Vyershul. “Where will they go 
from Polonne? Is there any word?” 

“The prisoners I’ve brought say they’ve been ordered to 
march on Konstantinov.” 

“Dear God!” the Prince cried. “Then those regiments out 
there are lost because the infantry will never get away in time! 
We have to forget their refusal to join us and go to their aid at 
once! To horse, gentlemen! To horse! There’s not a moment to 
waste!” 

The officers rushed out, crowding through the door, and the 
Prince stared after them with joy shining in his sunken eyes and 
the fire of excitement glowing again across his careworn face. 
Once more the road to glory was open before him. Once again 
he could scent and anticipate a battle and a victory. 


Chapter Thirty-one 


PRINCE YEREMI LED his army around Konstantinov and halted in 
the village of Rosolovtze, assuming that Osinski and Korytzki 
would retreat that way once they heard about the capture of 
Polonne. Then, if Krivoinos sent his own army in pursuit, he 
would stumble on the Prince’s soldiers ready and waiting in 
prepared positions, and fall into a trap. But they were no sooner 
drawn up on the heights beyond the village, sending out strong 
patrols in every direction, when Vyershul’s scouts sent word 
that a mass of infantry was nearing along the Konstantinov 
highway. 

“Those will be our guests, I expect,” the Prince said and went 
out to meet Prince Dominic’s two colonels in the village street, 
surrounded by his officers and a few dozen of the serving gentry 
who ran up to see the new arrivals. 

Meanwhile the newcomers halted outside the village and 
announced themselves with a blare of trumpets while their 
colonels hurried to the Prince’s quarters to offer him the services 
they refused before. He met them in the yard of the cottage 
where he set up his quarters for the night. They came running 
up, out of breath and not quite sure how he would receive them, 
and then stood waiting to hear what he might have to say. 

“Fortune is fickle,” he said and nodded coldly while they 
swept their broad, plumed hats to the ground before him. “You 
chose not to come when we invited you but here you are 
anyway on your own.” 

“We'd have come, Highness,” Osinski said at once, lifting his 
hard grey eyes at the grinning Vishnovyetzki soldiers. “We'd 
have come gladly, nothing would please us better than to fight 
under your command. But we had our orders.” 
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“Let the responsibility for them lie with the man who gave 
them.” Osinski shrugged slightly, his tight lips twitched under 
his yellow mustache, and he drummed impatiently with his 
fingers on the hilt of his rapier. “Meanwhile we ask you to 
forgive us, Highness, even though our consciences are clear. 
Our job as soldiers is to do what we’re told and not to question 
the will of our superiors.” 

“Did Prince Dominic cancel his orders, then?” 

“Events canceled them, sir,” the fiery Osinski said, while the 
dour and closemouthed Korytzki merely frowned and nodded. 
“We're here to serve Your Highness with all our hearts because 
that’s the only way we can save our soldiers.” 

The Prince also nodded, accepting both the explanation and 
apology, and looked with frank curiosity at these two veteran 
commanders whom fate dropped into his hands when he 
needed them the most. He saw at once that Osinski’s strong 
words, as well as his calm and confident military bearing, 
pleased and impressed everyone. The handsome colonel stood 
as tall and lean as a pike-shaft, reminding the Vishnovyetzki 
soldiers of one of those copperplate engravings popular in the 
broadsheets of the times, or an illustration from a western 
European military manual which all foreign armies copied from 
Gustaphus Adolphus, who conquered all of Germany in the 
Thirty Years’ War. His long Swedish boots of untanned yellow 
leather, the wide hat with the brim pinned up to expose the left 
side of his face, and the long straight sword that hung from a 
crossbelt in an iron sheath, made him look as if he’d just stepped 
off one of those famous battlefields which turned the Swedes 
into the masters of Europe. Even his short, pointed beard was 
curled and clipped in the Swedish fashion, and he wore his 
mustache brushed upward and spread out at the ends like one of 
those German mercenary captains among whom he served in 
many foreign wars. Barely into his forties, he was a famous and 
experienced soldier, and Prince Yeremi’s practiced eyes rested on 
him with pleasure. 

Korytzki, who stood beside him, looked entirely different. A 
short, thickset, middle-aged man of Tartar origin, he stared 
about with cruel, slanted eyes in which a cold and suspicious fire 
flickered like a whip. He seemed uncomfortable and oddly out 
of place in his western-style uniform which didn’t match his flat 
Asiatic features. But he was an acclaimed drillmaster, in great 


demand through all the European armies, known and respected 
as much for his own fierce dedication to his duty as for the 
ruthless discipline in which he held his German mercenaries. 

“We await your orders, Highness,” Osinski said proudly. 
“And we beg once more that you forgive our past refusal and 
take us into your service.” 

“Feel welcome,” the Prince said. “I’d be the last man to blame 
anyone for obeying orders. In fact if I’d known that you were 
expressly forbidden to join me I wouldn’t have sent for you in 
the first place. But what’s past is past, what matters is our 
common future from now on, and I expect you'll find good 
reason to be pleased with your new service here.” 

“Just as long as Your Highness is pleased with us and our 
regiments,” Osinski said and bowed. 

“I expect to be. Now, tell me, how far behind you is the 
enemy?” 

“His scouts are close but the main body can’t get here before 
tomorrow morning.” 

“All the better then. We’ve time for an inspection. Order your 
regiments to march through the camp so that I may see what 
kind of men you’ve brought me and how much I might be able 
to accomplish with them.” 

The colonels bowed, saluted, and returned to their regiments 
at once, and in less time than it would take to say an evening 
prayer the heavy tread of several thousand massed military 
boots, striding in step on the hard-baked soil of the village 
street, brought a curious crowd of the Prince’s own soldiers 
running to the square. 
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Nothing could have done more to restore the flagging 
strength of the Prince’s tired and hungry soldiers than the im- 
posing sight made by their new companions. 

The King’s Dragoons came first: tall, strong men recruited 
from the Prussian and Mazurian gentry, riding in ranks of six on 
large, well-fed Podolian horses whose well-brushed coats 
gleamed with health and grooming. The troopers looked con- 
fident and well-rested. In comparison with the threadbare ranks 
of the Prince’s soldiers in their ragged, sunbleached coats and 
dented, rusted armor they looked like wedding guests who 
found themselves unexpectedly in a crowd of beggars. Armed 


with long, straight swords, holstered flintlock pistols and short- 
barreled carbines, they stared proudly from under heavy Swed- 
ish helmets with high steel combs curving across the crown, 
and their polished breastplates shined like silvered mirrors. 

Watching them, the Prince’s soldiers murmured with excite- 
ment. But they began to shout and cheer when the deep ranks 
of Osinski’s and Korytzki’s Germans appeared before them. 
They were large, broad-backed men, uniformed in open leather 
jerkins, who shouldered their heavy muskets as if they weighed 
no more than bird guns, and their measured tread made the 
parched soil tremble under them. They marched into the village 
in a battalion front, thirty men across, but to the milling crowd 
of the Prince’s soldiers it must have seemed as if it was only one 
huge creature which was walking there; a thousand hobnailed 
boots struck the ground at each step as each regiment appeared, 
and beat out a rhythm like a clap of thunder. 

Passing before the Prince, Osinski shouted “Halt!” and the 
regiment stood as still as if it were rooted in the soil. 

“Salute!” 

A thousand scarlet-coated arms slapped a thousand muskets, 
the company officers raised their reed canes and swept off their 
hats, and the standard bearer lifted the huge, square regimental 
banner and dipped it three times to the ground before the 
Prinee: 

“Vorvarts!” Osinski cried. 

“Vorvarts!” the company officers repeated, and the deep, scar- 
let ranks stepped out again as one man. 

Korytzki’s regiment, uniformed in black under their yellow 
jerkins, made an even better showing, and the Prince’s soldiers 
were wild with excitement. The Prince himself could hardly 
take his eyes off those perfectly dressed black-and-yellow lines, 
the gleaming muskets sloped precisely over every shoulder, and 
the harsh faces of experienced veterans turned as one towards 
him. 

“That’s it,” he murmured, eyes gleaming, and started slap- 
ping one fist into another. “That’s it! What did we lack the 
most?” 

“Infantry,” said Pan Zachvilihovski. “Ours is so spent it can 
hardly walk.” 

“That’s right! And where could you find better infantry than 
this?” 
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“Not in this world, Highness.” 

The listening officers murmured in agreement. 

“You can’t fault the stubbornness of the Zaporohjan infan- 
try,” said Pan Sleshinski, one of Skshetuski’s armored volun- 
teers, “Particularly when they’re fighting from their earthworks 
or out of their wagons. But they can’t match these lads for 
discipline and training.” 

“Bah!” Pan Migurski cried. “This lot’s much, much better!” 

“Still,” Vyershul said, “they seem like a heavy-footed crowd 
tome. 

“So what? The heavier the steadier!” 

“But not much good in a fast, mobile campaign in open 
country,” the light cavalryman insisted. “I think my Tartars 
would have them worn down and running with their tongues 
hanging out in three days.” 

“Ha, ha! What are you saying, man? You’d never beat the 
Germans!” 

At which point a soft, sing-song Lithuanian voice drew their 
attention to Pan Podbipyenta. 

“Isn't it curious how God, in His kindness, gave all of us such 
different strengths and virtues?” he asked with childlike wonder 
and raised his gentle eyes towards the sky. “As I hear it said 
there’s no cavalry in the world like ours. At the same time 
neither we nor the Hungarians can match our infantry with that 
of the Germans.” 

“That’s because God is just,” Zagloba said at once. “And 
you're the best example of how He compensates for one thing 
with another.” 

“How so, good friend, how so?” 

“Because he gave you a great fortune, a long sword and a 
heavy hand, but shorted you on brains.” 

“There he goes again,” Skshetuski said, laughing. “You’re 
like a real horsefly! Always ready to sting.” 

Pan Longinus only sighed, lowered his head with a gentle and 
forgiving smile, and murmured: “And to you, dear friend, he 
gave a tongue that’s maybe a bit too long?” 

“If that’s what you think,” Zagloba fired back at once, “then 
you're bound for hellfire along with that unnatural chastity of 


yours because you’re questioning God’s design and that’s a 
mortal sin.” 


“Is there anyone who could ever talk you into silence?” the 
Lithuanian asked. 

“Never! And d’you know why?” 

“I think you'll tell us anyway,” Pan Yan said. 

“That’s right. I will. Because it’s the duty of wise old heads to 
instruct the younger. And do you know why God put tongues 
in our heads and wits in our brains?” 

“Probably because that seemed like the best place for them,” 
Pan Sleshinski said. 

“That’s one reason of course. But there is another. He did it 
so we could tell the difference between dumb animals, which 
only bark or neigh, and people who think and talk. Which is the 
main difference between me and this Lithuanian beanpole.” 

“There’s no stopping him,” Pan Migurski said and shook his 
head in wonder. 

“So if his puny wits can’t tell you why the Germans have the 
best foot soldiers and we’ve the best horsemen, I'll explain what 
happened. God made a horse and took him out to show to the 
people because he wanted to hear some praise for his new 
creation. And there was this German standing in the crowd, the 
way they always push themselves into everything, and so God 
asks him: ‘what’s that look like to you?’ And the German says: 
‘Pferd!'—which is their word for ‘horse.’ ‘What?’ says the 
Creator. ‘I show you one of my best creatures and you make a vulgar 
noise like this? Just for that you won’t get to ride it, you leaky 
windbag, neither you nor any of your flea-bitten kind, and if you ever 
do then you'll do it badly!’ So He gave the horse to the Pole and 
that’s why Polish horsemen are the best!” 

“So how did He compensate the Germans?” Pan Sleshinski 
asked. 

“The Germans? They ran so hard after the Almighty, begging 
His forgiveness and crying for another chance, that they turned 
into the world’s best infantry.” 

“Hmm. I see that you have it all worked out very well,” Pan 
Podbipyenta said. 

“That’s because every word of it is true,” the fat knight said 
calmly. “And anyone who calls me a liar had better make his 
confession before tomorrow’s battle because lack of faith is the 
worst sin of all.” 
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But whatever else they might have wished to say had to be 
deferred because another group of the Prince’s soldiers ran up 
with news that some other large body of troops was nearing the 
village. This couldn’t be the Cossacks because they weren't 
coming down from Konstantinov but rode from the opposite 
direction where the River Zbrutch marked the western bound- 
ary of the Ukraine. 

The new arrivals turned out to be an independent legion of 
six volunteer cohorts gathered in the wild Zbrutch country by 
Pan Samuel Lashtch, who was widely known as an arrogant and 
quarrelsome troublemaker, a cruel tyrant in whatever luckless 
neighborhood he happened to make himself at home, and a 
brutal egotist of the worst kind common on the borders. But he 
was well connected at the court in Warsaw and showed as little 
fear in battle as respect to his fellow gentry or to his superiors. 

He led some eight hundred rootless men of the same lawless 
and violent stamp as himself, composed in part of landless petty 
gentry as savage as artars, and in part of mercenary Cossacks, 
all of whom would have been rotting in some gaol if this wasn’t 
wartime. They entered the camp with such a thunderous roar of 
kettledrums and trumpets that every Zaporohjan within a dozen 
miles must have been alerted, and the angry Prince sent an 
orderly to quieten them down. Troops such as these were a 
doubtful blessing. But Prince Yeremi thought they’d soon come 
to order in his iron fist, while their ferocity in battle might make 
up for some of their shortcomings. 

He felt himself especially blessed as the day ended and 
thought that his own lucky star must be shining with a special 
brightness in the clear night sky. Only the day before, threat- 
ened by the announced departure of the Voyevode, he decided to 
break off the war and go in search of rest and refuge in one of his 
peaceful provinces in the west; and now, little more than twenty 
hours later, he was standing at the head of a superb new army, 
almost twelve thousand strong and more than able to confront 
Krivoinos. 

He locked himself that night in his quarters with Pan Lashtch, 
the Voyevode, the old experienced Pan Zachvilihovski, Colonel 
Osinski, and his own foreign-trained chief of staff, the Oberst 
Mahnitzki, to plan the new campaign and the next day’s battle, 
while his soldiers sat quietly around their campfires and worked 
on their weapons and equipment. 
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The night was well advanced but no one in the camp even 
thought of sleeping. 

The soldiers sat around their bivouac fires and talked, and 
sang songs as if nothing of any great importance was about to 
happen, although everyone guessed that one of the most impor- 
tant battles of the war would be fought tomorrow. 

The officers and some of the more important gentry from the 
armored regiments gathered around the biggest of the camp- 
fires, chatting, telling stories and clinking their glasses. The 
warm, soothing beauty of the night, as well as the prospect of 
another victory, put them all in excellent humor and they 
looked forward to their morning’s work with all the pleased 
anticipation of schoolboys heading for an outing. 

“So tell us,” they urged Pan Zagloba. “What happened next? 
What did you do once you crossed the Dnieper and how did you 
get across the Ukraine and Podolia all the way to Bar?” 

“How did I do that? I’ll tell you. It would take Homer to do it 
justice but a Polish noble can do just as well as long as his throat 
is moistened properly. I’ve a first-rate voice, particularly suited 
for recitation from the classics, but even the best-made wheel 
creaks until it’s oiled.” 

The servants broached a new cask and refilled the goblets and 
Pan Zagloba prepared himself for his recitation, sighing with 
pleasure at the prospect of hearing his own voice. 

The Summer’s rains ended a few weeks earlier and the 
weather was as balmy as if made to order for life in the open. 
The sky was clear and glittering with a multitude of stars and a 
great white moon climbed slowly into the deep, domed Ukrain- 
ian night and made the thatched roofs of the village seem as if 
they were sheeted in silver and gold. 

““Incipiam,’ he said. “I’d need ten nights to tell you every- 
thing that happened, and we’d run out of mead long before the 
end, because an old throat has to be greased as often as a 
skinner’s cart. So let me just say that I got as far as Korsun, into 
Hmyelnitzki’s main camp, and that I got myself and the Princess 
out of that hellhole without any harm.” 

“You must be a magician!” said Pan Volodyovski. 

“Well, yes, I did cast a spell or two,” Pan Zagloba said with a 
modest smile. “I learned the black arts as a young man in Asia 
where, to keep it short, a certain witch fell in love with me 
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because of my great beauty and taught me all the arcana of her 
hellish trade. But I couldn’t do as much as I might have wanted 
because every measure has its countermeasure. There are more 
witches and fortunetellers in Hmyelnitzki’s camp than fleas on a 
mongrel and they brought him so many devils for his private 
service that he’s got them out in the fields, planting cabbages 
like peasants and plowing with their horns.” 

“The Devil you say,” Volodyovski murmured. 

“And may the Devil take me if I am a liar! He’s got one to pull 
off his boots for him when he goes to sleep, and a half-dozen 
more to beat the dust out of his clothes with their tails, and 
when he gets drunk he belts one or another of them in the snout 
for being too lazy.” 

Pan Longinus crossed himself and raised his eyes piously to 
the stars. “If he has Hell on his side,” he murmured, “then we 
must be the soldiers of Heaven, don’t you think?” 

“And that’s exactly why Heaven protected me,” Pan Zagloba 
said. “I was afraid Hmyelnitzki might see through my disguise 
because I ran into him at Dopul’s in Tchehryn a couple of times 
last year. And there were a few atamans around who knew me 
too. But my belly had caved in, my beard was down to around 
my waist, and the clothes did the rest. So nobody saw through 
me. 

“You mean you saw Hmyelnitzki himself?” the officers cried 
out. “And you talked with him?” 

“Did I see Hmyelnitzki? Did I talk to him? Like I see you and 
maybe even better! He’s the one who sent me across Podolia to 
spread his manifestos and incite the peasants! Gave me his 
personal medallion, too, to keep off the Tartars, so I traveled all 
the way from Korsun as safe as you please! I had every Cossack 
along the way jumping to bring me the best food and liquor so 
that my poor little princess quite recovered from all our earlier 
hardships. By the time I got her to Bar she looked even rosier 
than before. Pan Yan and Pan Longinus can tell you how beau- 
tiful she is, and all I'll say about it, gentlemen, is that you'd be 
pawing the ground yourselves if you could see her now, just like 
every young man in Bar is doing nowadays because the whole 
garrison is head-over-heels in love with her.” . 

“I’m sure that’s just how it would be,” little Pan Volodyovski 
sighed. 


“But why did you have to go all the way to Bare” Pan 


Migurski asked. “That’s at the other end of Podolia. The end of 
the world, you might say.” 

“And that’s exactly why I went there,” Pan Zagloba said. “I 
saw enough smaller castles taken by the Cossacks. The farther 
the better, I told myself. And even if the rebellion should spread 
that far, which isn’t very likely, then the rebels will break all 
their teeth trying to crack that nut. Does anyone see anything 
wrong with that? Or is somebody wondering if I was anxious 
to put some distance between me and the fighting?” 

“Well, it does seem like you ran a little harder than you had 
to,” Migurski suggested. 

“It does, does it? And how could I be sure that Bohun wasn’t 
chasing after me? You gentlemen don’t know him but I do. He’s 
nothing less than the Devil! He’d have nailed my hide to a barn 
door if he caught up with me and that’s only if he was feeling 
charitable that day. God grant him a quick end, I say, because 
I’m not a vengeful man and don’t wish him a slow death like he 
plans for me, but the quicker he meets that end the better 
because I won’t feel safe on this earth until he’s under it. Br-r-r 
... I tell you, gentlemen, my blood turns to ice when I think 
about him, which is why, as you see, I’ve taken to drinking a bit 
more than is normal for me.” 

“What are you saying, my dear friend?” Pan Longinus said in 
astonishment. “You drink like a fish.” 

“And you, sir, should never stare into a fishpond or you'll see 
a numbskull looking back at you. Anyway, let me tell you how 
wereot to Bar...” 

But the rest of Pan Zagloba’s tale was interrupted by a sudden 
light rising in the east and spreading across the sky like a scarlet 
banner. 

“Is that dawn already?” Pan Sleshinski asked. 

“Too early,” Skshetuski said. “Sunrise won’t be for another 
hour.” 

“So what is it, then? It looks as if all the sky is burning above 
Konstantinov. ” 

“That’s what it is, then,” Volodyovski said. “The town is on 
fire,” 

“You’re right, by God! Konstantinov’s burning!” 

All the voices hushed and faces grew solemn as the assembled 
knights watched the conflagration which announced the ap- 
proach of the enemy. “That must be Krivoinos coming from 


Polonne . . . His advance guard must have fired the town or 
some of the villages around it...” 

“That’s him, alright...” 

“And coming with everything he’s got!” 

“So soon?” Zagloba asked uneasily. 

“What’s the matter, father?” Pan Yan asked quietly. “I thought 
you were looking forward to paying the Cossacks back for 
some of your hardships.” 

“Iam, Iam.. .! But even the worst debts can keep. They 
don’t spoil like a carp left out in the sun... The Devil take 
these Cossacks! Can’t they wait? What’s their hurry? A man 
barely gets away from them . ; . barely has the time to draw a 
clean breath . . . and here they come again! Ah, may the plague 
take them all along with their mothers!” 

The soft calls of muted trumpets began to sound throughout 
the camp and old Pan Zachvilihovski appeared suddenly at the 
fire where the officets were sitting. 

“The patrols are in with news, gentlemen,” he announced. 
“The enemy is in sight. To your posts, if you please, to your 
posts! We’re moving out immediately!” 

The group dispersed at once. The officers ran to their regi- 
mental lines as if the moon were a lantern hung to light their 
way, and the camp servants started to strike the tents, harness 
the wagons, and put out the campfires. 


Chapter Thirty-two 


THE DARKNESS DEEPENED above the Prince’s army once all the 
campfires were put out, the tents struck and packed, and the 
lanterns extinguished. But out towards Konstantinov, where the 
glow of the burning town spread redder and wider, the stars 
began to dwindle, grow pale and disappear as the horizon 
lightened. 

The soft calls of the muted trumpets drifted once more 
among the waiting ranks and the silent, unseen masses of men 
and animals stirred and began to move. The darkness filled with 
the sudden click and clatter of hoofbeats, the steady tread of 
marching infantry and finally with the deep rumbling of artil- 
lery and wagons. 

There was something both ominous and baleful in this 
shrouded night-march, in the guarded voices that hissed their 
commands, in the rustling footfalls, in the occasional accidental . 
clatter of spears and muskets, and in the blood-red glitter of the 
conflagration reflected in the weapons and the armor. 

The regiments flowed across the fields towards the Konstan- 
tinov highway, turned towards the fires glowing in the sky 
barely a mile away, and wound through the fading darkness like 
a giant reptile, coiling and uncoiling. 

The soft July night was ending. 

The roosters stirred on their perches and began to cry out 
their challenges to each other on the village fences, summoning 
the sunrise, and a pale dawn spread behind the burning town. A 
fresh morning breeze lifted above the fields and rustled in the 
branches of the roadside trees and snapped among the banners. 

The day came slowly, as if unwilling to look down on what 
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lay below it; it seeped in grey, grudging pools into the misted 
fields and crept into the woods as if in search of refuge in the 
disappearing shadows. It found the broad, white highway and 
the troops that marched steadily upon it, and then there was no 
way to deny that the new day had come. The shadows lifted. 
The forms of men and horses became distinct and clear in the 
sharpening light while the thick ranks of the marching infantry, 
beating out their relentless rhythm in the dust, created their 
own darkness. 

Pan Zagloba rode beside Skshetuski with the long iron col- 
umn of the husaria jingling and clattering behind him but he 
looked ill-at-ease at the prospect of the day’s events, squirming 
in his saddle as if he couldn’t find a comfortable spot on it for 
himself. 

“Lieutenant?” He was whispering as if afraid that someone 
might hear him. 

“Yes, my friend? What can I do for you?” 

“Do? Nothing. But you can tell me something. Is the husaria 
going to charge first?” 

“I thought you said you were an old soldier?” Pan Yan hid his 
smile from the uncomfortable fat knight who was peering 
about anxiously as he jogged up and down beside him. “Don’t 
you know that the husaria is always held back to strike the 
deciding blow once the enemy has committed all of his re- 
serves?” 

“I know, I know,” the fat knight murmured and mopped his 
sweating face. “I just wanted to remind myself. And to... 
ah . . . make sure that we see some action.” 

“You don’t need to worry about that.” 

“Hmm. Hmm. Not to worry, eh?” 

“We'll be in the middle of it all no matter what happens,” Pan 
Yan said cheerfully. “The battle can’t end without us, you can be 
Sure oi inate 

They rode in silence for a little longer. Then Pan Zagloba 
started whispering again. “Is that Krivoinos over there? And is 
that his entire army?” , 

Pan Yan grinned. “It is.” 

“The Devil take him! And how many men does he have with 
hime” 

“At least sixty thousand if you count the tchernya.” 
“The Devil you say! And why shouldn’t I count them? 


They're there, aren’t they? And a pitchfork’s just as sharp as 
lance, isn’t it? A scythe can whistle through the air as loud as a 
saber.” 

Pan Yan turned his head to conceal his smile and the worried 
fat knight went on whispering in an even lower and more 
nervous voice. 

“Don’t think that I’m feeling any kind of fear. Ho, ho, not a 
bit of it! It’s just that I’m a little short of breath and I don’t like 
crowds. It gets hot in a crowd and once I get over-heated it’s all 
up with me. One against one... ah... that’s alright, that’s 
another matter. A man can use his wits, for one thing. He can 
see what’s what and act accordingly. But a good head counts for 
nothing in a general free-for-all like this one . . . Then it’s all in 
the fist and even Pan Podbipyenta is going to seem like Socrates. 
I don’t mind telling you that ve two hundred gold ducats 
stuffed into my sash, a gift from His Highness, but I wish they 
were all somewhere else along with the sash and the belly that’s 
shaking inside it. Tfui! Tfui! The plague take it all! I don’t like 
these great battles, I tell you. . . May the Devil take them!” 

“Nothing will happen to you, my good friend,” Pan Yan 
assured Zagloba. “There’s not much to it, believe me, so set 
your mind at rest.” 

“My mind’s the least of it. It’s my... ah... martial spirit 
that worries me, not my mind, because I’m so hotblooded my 
courage is likely to get the better of me and ignore all good 
sense once I’ve caught fire in a battle . . . I’m too eager for the 
fight, you see. Too impulsive . . . And I had a sort of premoni- 
tion back there by the campfire. I saw two stars falling from the 
sky. Who knows if one of them wasn’t mine?” 

“God will reward your good deeds in Heaven and keep you 
from harm here on Earth.” 

“Just as long as He doesn’t reward me too soon,” Pan 
Zagloba muttered. 

“But why didn’t you stay with the wagons if you’re worried 
about a premonition? Nobody would think any the less of you 
after all the great things you’ve already accomplished.” 

“Why didn’t I? The Devil knows why. Maybe because | 
thought it would be safer in the ranks.” 

“And so it is. You'll see. We’re so used to this kind of thing 
that we hardly give it another thought. ‘Consuetudo altera nat- 
ura,’ as the ancients said, and it’s true enough that familiarity 


with danger breeds contempt. In our case fighting is such an 
every-day affair that nobody remembers anymore there’s any- 
thing to fear. But look, there’s the Sloyitch River ahead of us 
already, and the marshes of the Vishovaty Stav beyond it. We're 
almost there.” 

“The Devil you say . . . So soon?” 

The army halted then along its entire line of march, the 
Prince’s messengers galloped along the column, and the regi- 
ments began to move off the highway onto the narrow tongue 
of land that stretched eastward between the river and the broad 
swampy sheet of the freshwater lagoon. 

“Is this the place?” The fat knight mopped his sweating head 
and peered uneasily into the near distance. “And when’s it all 

..ah... going to begin?” 

“Just as soon as His Highness has us all in order,” Pan Yan 
said. “Be patient.” 

“Yes. Well. I’m quite willing to be patient for the rest of the 
day. Let some young pup who needs it go after the glory, I’ve 
had more than my share of it. Not that I’m nervous about 
anything, you understand. It’s just that I don’t like crowds.” 

“Husaria to the right flank!” cried an orderly officer galloping 
up to Skshetusk1i. 

Pan Yan turned, barked an order, and the long ranks of his 
armored riders swung off the highway into the field behind 
him. 

“I don’t like crowds, I tell you,” Pan Zagloba muttered des- 
perately. “Phew, it’s getting hot . . . Going to get a lot hotter 
too, if 1 know anything about it. . . Ah, tfui! The plague take it 
all. Ijust don’t like crowds.” 
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Daylight was all around them then. The last of the night was 
gone. The crimson afterglow of the burning town was blurring 
in the sunlight whose golden light brushed against the steel 
points of the lances and made it seem as if a thousand candles 
glowed above the army. With no further need for stealth and 
concealment, the regiments formed up in battle order at the foot 
of the long natural causeway that seemed to run all the way into 
the rising sun between the river and the deep, stagnant chain of 
marshy ponds and pools. 

The army waited. 


Waiting, they sung the morning prayer,” ‘Open to us ye gates of 
salvation,’” and their powerful chorus of twelve thousand voices 
echoed among the dark pines of the forest behind them and flew 
into the sky. 

Singing, they watched as the far end of the grassy causeway 
began to darken with a mass of animals and men. The Cossack 
army stretched as far back into the sun as their eyes could see. 
One regiment followed another in an endless river of spears and 
lances, firelocks, scythes and flails. Beyond them, seen dimly as 
if through a mist, rolled the huge, dark square of the gigantic 
tabor,coming towards them like a moving city that filled the 
horizon. The great mobile camp of the Zaporohjans was still 
almost a mile away but the creak of its wagons and the neighing 
of its horses came to the ears of the Prince’s soldiers as if 
multiplied by thousands. 

The Cossacks came on in a thick, silent mass that filled the 
causeway between the river and the marshy pool and Pan 
Zagloba lost whatever composure he still had. 

“Jezu  Chryste!” he was muttering and grumbling at 
Skshetuski’s side. “Why did you create.so many of these scoun- 
drels? This has to be Hmyelnitzki himself with every bit of his 
flea-bitten tchernya and all the devils he’s got working for him. 
Look at them all, will you? Where did they all come from? This 
is too much, I tell you! They’ll bury us with their caps! Ah, 
when I think how good life used to be in the Ukraine. . . and 
now this! Is there no end to them? May the devils roast them! 
May leprosy devour them!” 

The Cossacks halted in the middle of the causeway and the 
two armies regarded each other quietly like wrestlers before a 
bout but that only drove the fat knight into a fresh eruption of 
frightful maledictions. “May you choke on your own blood, 
you vagabonds! May your windpipes freeze!” 

“Don’t curse so much,” Pan Yan admonished quietly. 

“Who’s cursing? May fever strangle all these cut-throats. May 
they trip in their own guts on their way to Hell! May the Devil 
suck the marrow from their bones! What’s wrong with wishing 
them a hot time in Beelzebub’s kitchen?” 

“Because today is Sunday.” 

“Ah, so it is. True, the Devil doesn’t get a day off on the 
Lord’s day, but it may be best to give some thought to the 
Almighty. ‘Pater noster qui es in coelis. . .. Nobody can expect 


any human feelings from that lot, that’s certain. Sanctificetur 


nomen Tuum...’ We'll have Hell on earth here before very 
long. ‘Adveniat — Tuum...’ Phew, it’s hot. ?m out of 
breath already. ‘Fiat voluntas Tua...’ May you die in agony, 


you murdering dogs! May you. . . ah! Ah! What's that? What's 
that? What’s happening over dere?” 

A detachment of several hundred horsemen broke away from 
the mass of the Cossacks and rode into the open space between 
the two armies. 

“Skirmishers,” Pan Yan said. “What we call ‘hartzovnitzy.’ 
They’re coming out for a bit of single combat before the main 
battle. Our own people will go out to meet them in a moment.” 

“Ah, skirmishers. . .” 

“An ancient custom,” Pan Yan explained. “Comes to us from 
the East. . . Persia and the Mogul empire, and so on. . . where 
armies used to pick champions to decide the issue. And to read 
the omens for the battle to come.” 

“Ah. Ah. So now the battle is sure to begin?” 

“As sure as David beat Goliath!” 

“Ah to the Devil with it!” 

And here all of Pan Zagloba’s ill-humor, worry and rising 
irritations broke into open anger. “But for you all of this is no 
more than a spectacle on a feast day!” he bellowed at Pan Yan in 
exasperation. “As if your own skin wasn’t at stake here as well!” 

“I told you, we're used to it.” 

. “And I suppose you’re going out there too?” 

“It’s not the thing to do in the better regiments to go sword to 
sword with that kind of enemy. But some will, as you'll see. 
Not many people pay attention to dignity these days.” 

“There!” Zagloba cried, pointing to a crimson line of Vol- 
odyovski’s dragoons who trotted towards the causeway. “There 
go our own men! And there go some others!” 

Dozens of volunteers were spilling from the ranks of every 
regiment. 

“There’s Vyershul,” Pan Yan said. “He loves this Tartar fight- 
ing. There’s Kushel ... Ponyatovski ... the two Karvitch 
brothersen. .” 

And then they both watched Pan Longinus Podbipyenta trot- 
ting into the plain on his Courland mare. 

“You'll witness some extraordinary deeds today,” SiShasile 
told Zagloba as the distance between the two galloping de- 


tachments narrowed rapidly. “Pay special attention to Vol- 
odyovski and Pan Podbipyenta. They are rare fighters. Can you 
see them down there?” 

a a 

“Then watch. You'll get an appetite for this kind of thing 
yourself.” 

“I wouldn’t count on it,” Pan Zagloba muttered but he 
strained his eyes towards the broad, grassy arena none the less. 
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The skirmishers, however, had another ancient ritual to ob- 
serve, one that was perhaps made closer to home than Persia. 
Trotting up to within bowshot of their enemies they pulled up 
their horses and started hurling insults. 

“Come closer!” cried the Prince’s soldiers. “We need fresh 
carrion to feed to our dogs!” 

“Yours aren’t fit to feed hogs!” howled the Cossacks. 

“You'll rot in that pond, you faithless scum!” 

“Whoever’s meant to rot is going to rot. But you’re the likely 
ones to be feeding crayfish!” . 

“Back to the byres with your pitchforks, peasants!” the 
gentlemen-troopers cried in their own turn. “Shoveling manure 
fits you a lot better than carrying a saber!” 

“We may be peasants!” the Cossacks yelled back. “But all our 
sons are going to be gentry ‘cause they'll be born out of your 
wives and daughters!” 

Some Cossack who must have come from Prince Yerem1’s 
own Transdnieper Country, and who knew the depth of venera- 
tion in which the Prince’s soldiers held their commander and his 
family, trotted out of the Zaporohyjans’ ranks to hurl the final 
blasphemy to infuriate them. 

“Your Knaz has two daughters!” he bellowed in a voice loud 
enough to be heard by both the watching armies. “Tell him to 
send them to Krivoinos for the night!” 

The Cossacks howled with laughter. The Prince’s soldiers 
roared, enraged, and little Pan Volodyovski jerked in his saddle 
as if struck by a pistol ball and spurred his horse towards the 
blasphemer. Skshetuski saw him, recognized him, and pointed 
him out at once to Zagloba who was hurling his own terrible 
insults at the Cossacks. 

“There goes Volodyovski! Watch him! Watch him!” 


“I see him!” cried Zagloba, swept away by the general excite- 
ment in the ranks around him. “There he goes! He’s got him! 
Once... twice. . . two strokes and it’s over!” 

The jeering Cossack threw up his hands at the second stroke 
of Volodyovski’s saber and flew out of his saddle as if struck by 
lightning. He fell headfirst towards his own side as if to confirm 
an omen of disaster. Another Cossack, dressed in the crimson 
surcoat of some murdered noble, charged down on Vol- 
odyovski from the flank but his horse stumbled just as he struck 
his blow, his saber whistled harmlessly past the diminutive 
dragoon, and then the little colonel showed what he could do. 
His wrist flicked out and his arm barely seemed to move but the 
Zaporohyan’s saber arced into the air and then his own hand 
clamped on the back of the Cossack’s neck. 

“He’s got that one too!” the fat knight bellowed, shaking with 
such enthusiasm as if he never felt a qualm about the day’s 
events. “Did you see how he husked that saber out of his hand! 
God love him! What a master!” 

“Help me brothers!” the captive Cossack howled as Pan Vol- 
odyovski dragged him off the field, carrying him away in much 
the same way as a wolf drags off a helpless goat stolen from a 
farmyard. “Braty ridniyeh, spasayte! Help me, good brothers! 
Help!” 

But he did nothing to help himself, knowing that any resist- 
ance on his part would mean instant death. Indeed, he dug his 
spurs into his horse’s flanks and urged the animal to gallop all 
the faster while he bowed his neck without putting up any kind 
of struggle in Volodyovski’s grip. A single great shout, mixing 
joy and rage, rose from all the skirmishers at this sight, and 
_ then, as if this were the signal for a general melee, both sides 
charged each other. 
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The grassy strip of land was too ‘narrow to accommodate 
more than thirty or forty horsemen at one time so that only a 
few dozen riders collided with each other while the rest 
crowded up behind them, jostling for room to leap into the 
scrimmage. They galloped at each other singly and in pairs, 
horseman against horseman and saber against saber, so that 
their clash broke up at once into a series of scattered, individual 
duels, and the watching armies could have thought that they 
were witnessing a tournament or an exhibition. Only the 


riderless horses bursting out of the fight, and the occasional 
splash of a dead man tumbling into the water, suggested that 
this was something more deadly than a game. The new morn- 
ing light was as bright as crystal, and the cool, fresh air was so 
clear and clean above the combatants that the spectators could 
recognize the faces of their champions and urged them on with 
cries of their own. 

“Vyershul’s been killed!” Skshetuski cried out suddenly. “He’s 
down with his horse . . .! Wasn’t he riding that white one over 
there?” 

But the redhaired light cavalryman wasn’t dead. They could 
see him crawling from under his fallen animal and limping away 
while the huge Cossack who had bowled him over charged 
another victim. 

“Pulyan! Pulyan!” the Vishnovyetzki soldiers began to shout 
all along the line, recognizing the giant Zaporohjan who was 
once a trooper in Prince Yeremi’s own Household Regiment, 
and who was now Krivoinos’ second-in-command. So strong 
that he could crush two horseshoes in one hand, he had a 
reputation as invincible in man-to-man combat. Having 
knocked down Vyershul together with his horse, he charged 
another officer and killed him with one blow, splitting him 
from the head almost to the saddle. Everyone else backed away 
and scattered before him, and then Pan Longinus spotted him 
from across the causeway and turned his mare towards him. 

“You'll die!” the Cossack shouted and drove his horse at the 
Lithuanian. 

“If that’s my fate,” replied the gentle giant and raised his own 
saber. 

He hadn’t brought his terrible ‘Cowlsnatcher,’ saving it for 
confrontations more in keeping with his vow, but the first blow 
of his light Hungarian saber was enough to jar the Cossack’s 
arm. Pulyan parried two more blows and then, either recogniz- 
ing that he’d come up against a better swordsman, or fearing 
that the Lithuanian’s heavy Courland mare would push his own 
lighter animal into the muddy swamp—or simply to show off 
his enormous strength to the watching armies—he forced his 
horse next to the Lithuanian’s and caught him around the waist 
with both his huge arms. 

Everyone else stopped his own duel to watch this silent 
struggle in which only the two horses walked around each other 
in a patient circle. Their riders seemed frozen into a single 


statue, locked together like bears fighting over a mate, or like 
two great trees which had grown entwined into a single trunk. 
Only the deepening color of their faces, the thick veins that 
stood out on their necks and foreheads, and the bowed arcs of 
their massive backs testified to the crushing force of this mute 
embrace. 

Finally they both began to tremble. 

The Lithuanian’s face turned crimson but the Cossack’s be- 
came blue with effort and his open lips became tinged with grey 
as the watching soldiers bit their own lips with worry and 


impatience. 
“Let... go...” muttered Pulyan’s strangled voice. 
“No... . little brother,” said the Lithuanian. 


And then something snapped and grated like a tree trunk 
cracking in deep Winter. A deep groan, like something bursting 
in the center of the earth, rose out of the struggling pair. A gush 
of black blood spurted from Pulyan’s mouth and his head tilted 
sideways and flopped across his shoulder. 

Pan Longinus sighed. He lifted the bearlike Cossack from his 
saddle as easily as if he were a child, tossed him across his own 
saddlebow like a sack of oats, and trotted off the field towards 
his own lines. 

“Vivat!” shouted the Vishnovyetzki soldiers. 

“Na Pohybel!” yelled the Zaporohjans and charged in a furious 
mass to avenge their leader. 

The interrupted skirmish flamed anew. The dead and injured 
spilled across the grass as thick as leaves after an Autumn storm 
and it seemed certain that the Cossacks, whose swordsmanship 
seldom matched that of the warlike gentry, would die to a man 
in spite of all their ferocity and courage. But then the war horns 
sounded the signal for recall in the Zaporohjan tabor and the 
skirmishers withdrew. 

The Prince’s men stayed in the meadow for a little longer to 
show that they had won the field and then trotted back to their 
regiments. 

The causeway emptied. Only the bodies of dead men and 
horses lay scattered on the trodden grass as if in prelude to what 
would happen later. A light breeze ruffled the still surface of the 
pond and hissed as if in pain among the lakeside willows. 
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Meanwhile the horns and kettledrums began to thunder in 
the Cossack tabor and the great, dark masses of Krivoinos’ army 
rolled across the causeway. One regiment followed another in an 
endless column, packed so densely that not a single handful of 
earth could be seen under them, and their bobbing heads 
seemed to form a cobbled highway of their own. They came on 
in a deathly silence, without their usual wolflike howls and the 
savage yelling with which they were accustomed to whip up 
their courage, so that the watching Vishnovyetzki soldiers knew 
that this would be a merciless, no-quarter battle to the death. 

First came the thick, formless masses of the rebel peasants, 
armed with whatever could be used for killing; then the deep, 
orderly ranks of the Zaporohjan infantry gleaming with mus- 
kets, pole-axes and spontoons; then the mounted cohorts under 
a forest of naked pikes and lances; then the auxiliary tchambuls of 
Tartar volunteers, and then the Cossack gunners hauling their 
heavy cannon. 

On they came, crowding together without regard to order, as 
if to sweep across the Prince’s waiting soldiers and overwhelm 
them by sheer weight of numbers. The fearless, half-mad and 
illiterate Krivoinos believed only in the saber and the fist; his 
understanding of the arts of war consisted of mass attacks, 
massacre and pillage, and he was ready to drown the Prince’s 
army in his own men’s blood if that was the only way in which 
he could beat him. His regiments pushed and drove each other 
forward like a human flood that engulfed everything it couldn’t 
carry off and Prince Yeremi watched them with anger and 
contempt. 

“They’re coming at us like beaters at a boar hunt,” he said to 
Mahnitzki. “Do they really think we’re as easy to drive as all 
that?” 

“Well, that’s Krivoinos’ idea of generalship, Your Highness,” 
Mahnitzki shrugged and said. “He’s mad, untutored, stubborn 
as an ox, overly ambitious, uncaring about his men’s lives and 
driven by blind hatred. He’s had a taste of power with his own 
command and he doesn’t want to give it up. We’ve had word 
that Hmyelnitzki doesn’t trust him to defeat Your Highness and 
that he’s forbidden him to fight you until he himself gets here 
with the bulk of his forces. Which is exactly why Krivoinos 
moved against us when he did and why he’s in such a hurry to 
beat us by himself.” 


“He won’t do it this way,” Prince Yeremi said. 

From where he and his chief of staff sat their horses on the tall 
grassy riverbank, looking down at the vast mass of animals and 
men that pressed towards them along the narrow causeway, they 
could see the silent, ordered ranks of their own division. The 
Cossack cannon began firing then, and the iron balls splashed 
and skimmed the water of the pond or burst among the reeds, 
but the guns were still too far out of range to reach the Prince’s 
army. 

No one in those silent, steady ranks made a single movement. 
Only the regimental banners stirred in the light morning breeze 
and the red-and-gold pennons. snapped and fluttered on the 
husaria’s lances. The Prince’s army waited in the classic Polish 
checkerboard formation of horsemen, musketeers and artillery 
at the mouth of the causeway as though the skirmishing would 
resume at any moment and as if they would continue to stand 
there as spectators. 

Below them and before them the rebel tide pressed on. Not a 
single arrow flew towards it from the Prince’s soldiers. Not one 
musket fired. No one spoke. Held on short reins, the horses 
were as still as the men who sat them. The Cossacks came 
halfway across the causeway, and the leading regiments began to 
halt and to mill around as if puzzled why they were allowed to 
come that far without opposition, but the dense masses pushing 
up behind them forced them to move again. 

“Only a fool would attack on such a narrow front,” one of the 
Prince’s orderly officers said. 

“Ora madman...” 

The Prince nodded. “Krivoinos will throw away half his 
army before it comes near enough to harm one of us.” 

“So he’ll lose thirty or forty thousand men,” Mahnitzki said 
quietly. “Why should he care? He can get twice that many 
volunteers in a week if he can say he defeated Yeremi Vis- 
hnovyetzki. And think, Your Highness, what a coup it would 
be for him to bring your head to Hmyelnitzki as a gift.” 

“He'll find it hard to get,” Prince Yeremi said. 

“But he doesn’t know it.” 

“Then we should make it seem even easier for him,” the 
Prince said and signaled to his watching regimental officers with 
his gold bulava. 


At once, as if they were waking from an enchanted sleep, the 


regiments wheeled about and marched off, clearing an area of 
about a quarter of a mile, then wheeled again with Korytzki’s 
infantry parting to reveal the black, iron mouths of Vurtzel’s 
cannon gaping at the causeway. The dragoons, light cavalry and 
Pan Lashtch’s irregular volunteers massed on the flanks, the 
husaria formed its iron wedge behind the cannoneers, while the 
red coats and muskets of Osinski’s Germans gleamed in the 
reeds that bordered the bend of the river. 

Seeing what they took for a retreat of the Prince’s army the 
dense mass of tchernya uttered a great, single roar of triumph 
and broke into a run. 

“Na Pohybel . . .!” 

“Kill ‘em all! No prisoners!” 

“Death to the Lahy!” 

Yelling and trampling each other in their haste to get to close 
quarters with the Prince’s soldiers, they spilled out of the nar- 
row mouth of the causeway and crowded into the half-moon of 
cleared ground, and other Cossack regiments poured into the 
field behind them, and then Osinski’s musketeers stepped out of 
the reeds and fired a thousand muskets straight into their flank. 
Prince Yeremi raised his baton in another signal and Vurtzel’s 
cannon roared. 

The earth seemed to shudder then. 

Daylight disappeared. 

Thick clouds of smoke shrouded the battlefield, the river, the 
marsh ponds and the causeway. From time to time an angry, 
crimson sunlight pierced this boiling cloud to flash off glittering 
armor and high-combed helmets bent forward in a charge. 
Muskets gleamed in measured scarlet volleys. Long streams of 
flame spurted from the cannon. Everything else was hidden and 
unknown. 


Chapter Thirty-three 


WHEN IT WAS TIME for the husaria to charge, Pan Zagloba 
stopped worrying about his shortness of breath and his dislike 
of crowds and galloped along with everybody else. Not that the 
armored knights gave him much choice about it; he knew that 
he risked being bowled over, trampled and crushed to death by 
the avalanche behind him if he didn’t let his horse carry him into 
that terrifying smoke cloud. 

He bounced in the saddle with his eyes shut tight and his head 
filled with desperate questions that crisscrossed like lightning. 

‘How did I get into this?’ he asked himself. ‘How can I get out?’ 
And then he gave up all hope of coming out of it alive. “Only a 
damned fool wins in a thing like this!’ 

Enraged by the injustice of it all, he hurled a string of mal- 
edictions at the war, the Cossacks, the husaria that was sweeping 
him along, and every living creature in the world. 

He cursed and prayed trying to close his ears to the pounding 
hooves and the shouts around him. A hundred blacksmiths 
seemed to be hammering on a hundred anvils. A thousand 
wolves were howling. The air was whistling past his ears, 
robbing him of whatever breath he had, and then he felt that his 
horse had run into something that exerted pressure. He opened 
his eyes cautiously and saw swaying scythes, thrusting pikes and 
pitchforks, a whirling mass of axes, clubs and flails. A sea of 
glaring eyes and howling mouths roared in a single voice out of 
shaggy beards, all of them mad with rage and determined to kill 
him. Everything was blurred, unrecognizable, coming from 
who knew where and leaping like a fire. 

Half-mad with terror of his own, Pan Zagloba found refuge 
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in a sudden, overwhelming hatred. He bellowed with the pure, 
white-hot rage of absolute despair at these detestable, obstinate 
enemies who didn’t have the decency to run away and who were 
forcing him to take part in a battle. ‘You wanted it? You’ve got it!’ 
he cursed his own foolhardiness and began to flail about with 
his saber, his eyes scrunched down so tight that he hardly saw 
anything around him. 

“Take that!” he howled. “And this! May the Devil roast you 
over a slow fire! Holy Mother pray for us all! May your guts get 
twisted up in knots! Saints protect the innocent! To Hell with all 
this!” 

Half the time his saber whistled through empty air. Now and 
then it connected with something hard that cracked and grated 
and gave way or became a sudden inexplicable weight on his 
dragging sword point. But at the same time he knew that time 
was passing and he was still alive and this realization filled him 
with fresh hope. 

“Run, why don’t you! Run!” he bellowed. “Ah, you sons of 
bitches!” 

And at last the terrifying scene around him changed into 
something new. He could see through his watering, half-closed 
eyes that the furious faces were vanishing from the field. The 
swords and scythes and pitchforks also disappeared. In their 
place he glimpsed hundreds of bobbing, hunched-over backs 
and the canvas tops of greasy fur caps jammed down on lowered 
heads. The terror-stricken wails that hung in the smoke were so 
loud that he thought they’d deafen him for life, but they 
sounded like music in his ears. 

“Are they running yet?’ the question gleamed in his mind like a 
ray of sunlight in a thunderstorm. ‘Are they? Are they? Yes, by 
God! They are!’ 

All his valor reappeared at once, his confidence returned, and 
Pan Zagloba felt himself filling up with that joy of battle that 
bards sing about if they never heard a shot fired at them in 
anger. 

“Oh you peasant pickpockets!” he roared, full of valiant rage. 
“Is that how you face the gentry?” 

He kicked his horse forward into the heart of the fleeing mob, 
overtook a few hundred of the running peasants who fell to 
their knees before him and pleaded for mercy, and feeling much 
safer in the thick of this repentant crowd he began to work with 


greater awareness of what was going on around him. In the 
meantime, as he saw out of the corner of his eye, the husaria 
crushed and scattered all those Zaporohjans who managed to 
get off the causeway and drove them into the reeds and mudpits 
that bordered the river. 

“Kill ‘em! Slay ‘em! Slaughter ‘em!” he yelled galloping in the 
smoke and waving his saber at enemies who were no longer 
there. “Take that! And this! That’ll show you! Ha!” 
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Charging about the field in pursuit of the fleeing Cossacks, 
Pan Zagloba didn’t pay much ‘attention to anyone else in the 
smoke around him. Seeing next to nothing he assumed that he 
didn’t have anything to fear. But suddenly something hard and 
heavy landed on his shoulder, his horse groaned and staggered 
to a halt, while some kind of a blindfold whipped around his 
head. ‘What istthis? Am I captured??? The thought filled him with 
such horror that he couldn’t breathe. Nor could he see anything 
under that thick cloth. 

“Help! Gentlemen! To the rescue! To the rescue here!” His 
muffled voice sounded so hopeless and so terrified that his 
meager hair rose up on his head. “Help! For God’s sake! Help 
mie!” 

He tried to urge his horse forward with his heels but the 
winded animal only groaned again as if about to fall under the 
weight of its heavy rider and then it shuddered and its four stiff 
legs began to slide outward. 

Pan Zagloba could hear the far-off, dwindling howls of the 
running tchernya, the shouts of the victorious soldiers who 
swept past him in pursuit, and the drumming of the horses’ 
hooves receding in the distance. And then all sounds were gone 
and he was listening to a breathless silence while panicky spec- 
ulations darted through his head. 

‘What’s happened, then?’ Sweat burst out on his forehead and 
poured into his eyes. ‘What’s that thing around me?’ Whoever 
caught him must have thrown a cloth over his head to blind him 
and to choke his cries just as he did to Bohun. That weight on 
his shoulder had to be the hand of some huge Zaporohjan, 
someone like the dreadful, bearlike Pulyan whom Pan Longinus 
captured in the skirmishing. 
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“God in Heaven, he’s got me!” the fat knight howled. “Jesus 
and Mary, I’m a prisoner! Help me, someone! Help me anyone! 
Help! Longinus, help me!” 

He knew that he’d gladly pledge himself to lifelong tem- 
perance from that moment on if he could just hear the gentle, 
chiding voice of Pan Podbipyenta but the suffocating cloth 
smothered all sound as well. 

But then a new thought presented itself: Why was he standing 
still? Why was nothing happening? Why wasn’t he being drag- 
ged off the field . . .? Or murdered? 

“Let me go, peasant!” he appealed in his muffled voice and 
listened to the silence. “Let go, I say!” 

The silence continued. 

“Let me loose,” he tried again, feeling some confidence re- 
turning. “Listen, let’s come to an arrangement. I’ll let you live if 
you let go of me! Understand? You leave me alone and I’ll close 
my eyes while you scuttle back to your own kind. Eh? What do 
you say? What could be more fair?” 

But no one answered him. 

Pan Zagloba tried to kick his horse once more into motion 
but the exhausted, foundered animal merely uttered another 
helpless groan and stood where it was. The desperate captive 
reached stealthily for the dagger dangling on his belly. He drew 
it, slashed furiously at the empty air behind him, stabbed the air 
in front and to the sides, and then dropped the knife, reached up 
with both hands and tore the stifling blindfold off his head. 

“What’s all this, then?” he muttered, twisting around in his 
saddle and trying to see every which way at once. “What's going 
on here?” 

To his amazement he found that he was quite alone. There 
was no one near him. 

Far off in the smoke he could see the red coats of Vol- 
odyovski’s dragoons bobbing above a dark mass of running 
men; a few furlongs down the field the husaria’s glittering chain- 
mail caught the sun as the armored riders drove the last of the 
fugitives into the swamp and the river; and lying at Pan 
Zagloba’s feet was a huge, crimson Zaporohjan regimental ban- 
ner which a fleeing Cossack must have thrown at him in such a 
way that it landed with its heavy shaft on the fat knight’s 
shoulder while the cloth wrapped itself around his head. 


“Aha,” Pan Zagloba told himself at once. “I’ve captured a 
banner! Well, didn’t I? Who’s to say I didn’t . . .? If all justitia 
doesn’t perish on this field along with what’s left of reason and 
good sense, then I should be rewarded in some way for this act 
of valor. And why shouldn’t I be? How many people get to 
seize a regimental standard. . .?” 

Quite certain now that he had charged a Zaporohjan regiment 
single-handed to capture its banner, the fat knight looked 
fiercely around the empty battlefield. 

“Ha, you damned rebel dogs!” he cried. “Thank all your 
saints that my horse failed me just when I started to get warmed 
up a bit! I’d have taken a lot more from you if that miserable 
beast hadn’t run out of wind!” 

Alone, out of danger, and with evidence of his unexpected 
bravery lying at his feet, Pan Zagloba observed himself with 
new eyes and liked what he saw. 

“Ha! I had no idea I was such a hero. I thought I had to trust 
in quick wits and stratagems rather than my courage but I see 
that I’m far more than I thought I was. This military life isn’t 
altogether without its good points. There may be more for me 
to do in this army than chewing on field rations!” 

Delighted with his new image as a valiant warrior, he caught 
sight of something dark and threatening that galloped suddenly 
into his field of vision. 

“Ah... ah! What’s that now? Great God Almighty, here’s 
some other cohort! Hasn’t anybody told them they’ve lost the 
battle? Haven’t I done enough? Don’t come this way, you 
flea-bitten mongrels! Head some other way! May the wolves eat 
this useless horse . . .! Move you spavined nag, move! Ah... 
to Hell with it all!” 

It seemed as if Pan Zagloba’s short life as a military hero 
would end there and then. A mass of shattered Cossack cavalry 
was galloping towards him with the armored troopers of Pan 
Polanovski’s Pantzerni riding hard behind them, and he had no 
means of getting away on his foundered horse. He’d have been 
ridden down for certain if Skshetuski’s husaria didn’t return just 
then from its own pursuit to drive these new fugitives into the 
pits and mudholes of the marsh pond. Others died on their 
knees, slaughtered without mercy, so that every man who man- 
aged to cross the causeway and fill the cavalry’s killing-ground 
beyond it, found death in one way or another. 
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But the bloodiest massacre took place on the causeway where 
thousands of densely packed animals and men died under the 
avalanche of iron hurled at them by Vurtzel’s cannoneers and by 
the measured salvos of Korytzki’s and Osinski’s German infan- 
try. Unable to force their way through this deadly barrier, yet 
pushed on by the pressure of the fresh regiments crowding up 
behind them, they turned on each other trying to fight their 
way out of the trap and added to the carnage. 

It seemed to the silent men around Prince Yeremi, who 
watched this terrible spectacle from the tall summit of a burial 
mound, as if Krivoinos had sworn to destroy his own followers 
who fought each other in a savage, fratricidal struggle in the 
middle of the bloody causeway. The decimated mobs which 
were trying to escape the firestorm behind them battled the 
fresh Zaporohjan regiments that Krivoinos kept driving onto 
the spit of land and died in their hundreds. One half of the 
causeway darkened under the panicked crowds that ran for their 
lives; the other half was thick with new regiments that pressed 
into the battle. Between them rose a hill of corpses on which 
they tore and trampled each other, adding their own bodies to 
the heaps of their slaughtered comrades underfoot. 

Hundreds of them were pushed into the river or leaped in- 
panic into the lagoon, trying to swim or wade to safety on each 
side of the causeway, and either sunk down into the dark tangle 
of mud and underwater roots or drowned in the current. The 
green basin of the Vishovaty Stav became so full of dead men 
and horses that its waters spilled across its banks. From time to 
time, when there were no more rebels left alive on the cavalry’s 
killing-ground, Vurtzel’s guns ceased firing. The musketeers 
took a breath and rested their weapons. Then the mouth of the 
causeway disgorged new mobs of tchernya and Zaporohjan war- 
riors, hurling the Cossack regiments out into the field as if they 
were projectiles fired from a cannon. But when the mile-wide 
crescent filled up again so that the Prince’s horsemen began a 
new slaughter, the guns and muskets threw out another flaming 
barrier, cut off the trapped rebels, and buried their reinforce- 
ments under an avalanche of metal. Hemmed in by the Prince’s 
cavalry, sabered down in hundreds and trampled by the horses, 
the Cossack cohorts died under the sword or drowned in the 
lagoon, while the cold, pale sun marched steadily to the west 
and dipped towards evening. 
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Dressed in his silver armor, Prince Yeremi watched this day- 
long carnage off the round top of the burial mound. His face 
showed neither sadness nor elation. His eyes swept coldly over 
the spit of land that seemed to leap and tremble under the bat- 
tering of Vurtzel’s bombardment, the lagoon that had been 
bridged by corpses, the bloody battlefield and the reddened 
river, and lifted far beyond to where the vast Zaporohjan tabor 
lay wreathed in a blue-grey haze. 

“We won't be able to take that today,” he said at last to the 
portly Voyevode who sweated in his own gilded armorplate 
beside him. 

“Good God, Highness!” the groggy Palatine exclaimed, star- 
ing at the slaughter in shock and despair. “Isn’t this enough?” 

But Prince Yeremi didn’t seem to hear him. “It’s getting late!” 
he said in disappointment. “Time’s passing too quickly to do 
any more today. Look, Your Excellency, it’s evening already.” 

The sun was almost gone. The light, high clouds which 
drifted in the sky like a flock of lambs grazing in the fields, 
began to redden and to scurry home beyond the horizon. The 
Cossack flood was ebbing from the causeway and those regi- 
ments which pushed on towards it were starting to turn about 
and flow back to their camp. 

The battle was ending. Krivoinos, as Prince Yeremi knew, 
was staring at ruin. Ten thousand of his best Zaporohjan war- 
riors, not counting at least twice that many ftchernya, were dead 
on the battlefield or drowned beside the causeway. Some two 
thousand more were taken prisoner, which meant that they'd be 
dead by morning. He lost fourteen of his bravest atamans and 
colonels, nearly a hundred other kujhen leaders, and more than 
two hundred esauls and company commanders. His own dep- 
uty, the ferocious Pulyan, was taken alive even though all his 
ribs were crushed and he was near death. Infuriated mobs 
besieged him in his quarters, threatening his life if he didn’t call 
off the battle for the night, and he swore to his desperate and 
despairing thousands that they would slaughter the Prince’s 
army the next day. 

Meanwhile forty captured Zaporohyan battle flags were car- 
ried to the Polish camp and piled at Prince Yeremi’s feet. Each of 
the soldiers who captured one of these revered regimental en- 
signs paraded it before his commander and threw it down 
before him, and as the gathered officers and gentry counted 


these rare trophies they began to understand the full extent of 
their astounding victory; this was the Cossacks’ greatest disaster 
in the war to date. Pan Zagloba, who took care to be the last in 
that parade of heroes, hurled his own banner to the ground with 
such force and clatter that the thick, gilded shaft snapped in 
two, and Prince Yeremi beckoned him to come closer. 

“You took this with your own hands, my friend?” he asked 
with a cordial smile. 

“I did,” the fat knight said proudly. 

“Then I see that you’re not only our Ulysses but also our 
Achilles.” 

“I’m just a simple soldier,” the fat knight replied with becom- 
ing modesty. “But I’ve the good fortune to be serving under 
Alexander of Macedon himself!” 

“Since you're a volunteer, serving without pay, I'll have the 
treasurer find another two hundred ducats for you,” the Prince 
nodded, smiling. “This kind of valor ought to be rewarded.” 

“Highness!” Zagloba cried, seizing the Prince by the knees 
and bowing before him as low as his girth allowed. “Your 
generosity is even greater than the virtues it rewards, though 
my natural modestia can do without any recognition!” 

A small smile flitted across Skshetuski’s face as he recalled 
Zagloba’s anxious mutterings before the battle but whatever he 
knew he kept to himself. Meanwhile Pan Zagloba marched off 
with such a fierce look on his grimly righteous and forbidding 
features that soldiers from other regiments pointed him out to 
each other as the day’s greatest hero. 
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Night came soon afterwards. Thousands of campfires glowed 
on both sides of the water and the columns of smoke rose into 
the sky as thickly as if they were saplings in a forest. The tired 
Vishnovyetzki soldiers sat around their fires, resting for tomor- 
row. Roast beef and mutton helped to restore their bodies; 
gojhalka raised their spirits, and so did the tales of this day’s 
successes that they told each other. But loudest among them all 
was Pan Zagloba who related not only all the great deeds he 
actually accomplished on the battlefield but also everything he 
would have achieved if his horse hadn’t failed him in his finest 
moment. 

“T tell you, gentlemen,” he addressed the Prince’s officers and 


some of the Kievan gentry who came to share their suppers 
with the Vishnovyetzki men, “there’s nothing new for me about 
a great battle, I've seen enough of them in Moldavia and in 
Turkey too, but I’m a peaceful man for whom bloodshed is 
always an unhappy business so I’ve let myself get a little out of 


practice. 
“Which is why,” he went on, throwing uneasy glances at Pan 
Yan, “I may have seemed a little. . . ah. . . nervous before we 


began. Not that I was afraid of those furrow-hoppers. Not at 
all! Because who’d need to worry about that peasant rabble? But 
I was anxious about my own hot-blooded nature which some- 
times carries me away.” 

“Which it did,” a respectful voice suggested. 

“Which it did,” agreed Pan Zagloba. “Ask Pan Skshetuski if 
you don’t believe me! I wanted to charge right down into the 
thick of it as soon as I saw Pan Vyershul falling with his horse. 
But wiser heads prevailed.” 

“Yes, we did have to calm you down a little,” Pan Yan agreed, 
smiling. 

“But where is Vyershul, anyway?” Pan Korvitch asked. 

“He's gone to reconnoiter Krivoinos’ positions. That man 
doesn’t know what it means to rest.” 

“Listen then, gentlemen, and I'll tell you how I came to seize 
that battle fae. ae.” 

But Korvitch was more interested in Vyershul’s condition. 
“He’s not badly hurt, then?” he asked. “Not wounded?” 

“It’s not the first I’ve ever taken,” the fat knight said loudly, 
annoyed by the interruption. “But I swear I never had to work 
this hard to get one before . . .! Or to tell about it afterwards!” 

“Vyershul’s fine,” said Pan Azulevitch, one of that polonized 
Tartar gentry who settled in the Commonwealth many cen- 
turies earlier, and who served in regiments like Vyershul’s. 
“He’s bruised a bit, and he’s had a bellyful of water because he 
went headfirst into the pond. Other than that there isn’t a 
scratch on him.” 

“Then it’s a wonder all the crayfish didn’t turn bright red and 
die,” the fat knight snapped angrily, irritated by lack of atten- 
tion. “All the water must have boiled with such a flaming head 
of hair in it!” 
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He’s a fine soldier, nonetheless,” Korvitch said. “A great 
cavalier.” 


But Pan Zagloba started to lose his temper. 

“Not so great, it seems, that he captured many battle flags 
today! Tfui! What’s the matter with you young men these days? 
Would you rather learn how to take banners from the enemy or 
boil carp for dinner? No wonder our poor Commonwealth is in 
such sad straits!” 

However Pan Zagloba was to have no luck that night with his 
story-telling. Young Pan Aksak came up to the campfire, his 
boyish sense of wonder ringing in his voice, and said that he too 
had some important news. 

“The nanny didn’t wash his nappies,” Pan Zagloba muttered 
in disgust. “The cat drank the milk and his puppy dog has 
fleas.” 

But the young man didn’t take offense. “Pulyan is on the 
coals . . .” he began. 

“So all the dogs in the camp will get a hot dinner tonight,” 
Pan Zagloba snapped. 

. and singing like a bird. The negotiations have been 
broken off. Pan Kisyel is said to be going mad with disappoint- 
ment and Hmyel is coming here with all his forces to rescue 
Krivoinos ... 

“Who gives a damn about Hmyel?” Pan Zagloba burst out, 
angry to have his stories ignored as if they weren’t the most 
important tales of the day. “Let him come, the hop-head! Beer is 
going to be a penny a barrel when we've sweated all the liquor 
out of him!” 

“So that’s Pulyan’s story,” young Pan Aksak finished. “He 
says that six thousand hand-picked cavalry have already got as 
near as Mahnovka. Bohun leads them.” 

“Who2” Zagloba asked in an altogether different voice. 
“Whoe” 

“Bohun.” 

“That can't be!” 

“That’s what Pulyan says.” 

“God help me,” the fat knight groaned, all his heroic poses 
immediately forgotten. “And how soon can he get here?” 

“Three days would be enough. But he wouldn’t push too 
hard just before a battle, would he? [ mean, he wouldn’t want to 
wear out his horses. . .” 

“But I'll wear out a few,” Zagloba muttered, wet with sudden 
sweat. “God’s angels, where are you when J need you most? I'll 


gladly give back my battle flag if that demented devil twists his 
neck somewhere along the way! Ah... ah... but surely we 
won’t be staying here much longer?” 

“We might,” Pan Yan said. “It depends on how much more 
there is to do tomorrow. ” 
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But Pan Zagloba was suddenly anxious to be far away. He 
caught Skshetuski by the sleeve and dragged him away from the 
fire: 

“What else is there to do?” he asked. “We’ve beaten Kri- 
voinos! It’s time to go somewhere for a rest. I’m a brave man, 
I’ve proved it often enough, but something happens to me 
when I hear that mad devil’s name ... Phew! Who'd have 
believed he’d get back on his feet so soon? He must have heard 
that I’m now with the army . . . Couldn’t I have stayed com- 
fortably in Bar? What obsessed me to come here instead?” 

“Don’t show your fear like that,” Pan Yan said. “You'll bring 
shame on yourself. Nothing’s going to happen to you among us 
any way.” 

“You don’t know this man!” Pan Zagloba glanced around 
with a worried eye. “He could be creeping up on us somewhere 
between the fires. And he wants you almost as badly as he wants 
me!” 

“Then I hope God grants me a quick meeting with him.” 

“If that’s an act of God’s mercy then I’ll do without it! Pll be 
glad to forgive all his trespasses against me, as a good Christian 
is obliged to do, but only on condition that they hang him two 
days before I forgive him! There’s something infernal about that 
man. He isn’t like anybody else. I know how to handle gentry 
and I know what to do when I’m with a peasant but he’s neither 
one nor the other, and half the time you wouldn’t even believe 
he’s a human being. So what is he, then? I am not superstitious, 
God help me, but he has to be some kind of evil spirit! You just 
never know where you are with him. I did some dicey things in 
his company, I admit it freely, but I’ll never forget the look in his 
eyes when I was wrapping up his head back there in Rozloghi 
... Pll see those eyes burning up at me in my last hour on 
earth.” . 


“You've friends who’ll stand by you here,” Pan Skshetuski 
said. 


“And a lot of good they’ll do me against a demon! I was lucky 
with him once by God’s special mercy, but one good roll of the 
dice with a man like that is all anyone can count on. And I’ll tell 
you something else, lieutenant, you’re trifling with God’s mercy 
yourself, and that’s not likely to end well for you.” 

“A quo modo? What do you mean by thate” 

“Hmm. Hmm.” A new idea glimmered in Zagloba’s brain 
and he was anxious to turn it into action. “Let’s find a quiet 
corner somewhere and I'll explain it to you. Who knows, 
maybe I’m giving you another reason to be grateful to me. 
What it is, you see, it’s your lack of feeling for our little 
Flelen®. . .!” 

“What?” Pan Yan gaped at him, astonished. 

“Yes, I know, you love her,” the fat knight went on. “A blind 
man can see that. But where’s this great love of yours when here 
you are, indulging yourself in all these warlike pastimes, and 
there she is, the poor girl, waiting for word from you and 
drowning herself in tears every day? If you really cared about 
her you’d have sent me back to her a long time ago!” 

“So you were thinking of going back to Bar?” 

“Today, if you like, I’m that sorry for her. But you don’t seem 
(Oreste! 

“Don’t scratch open a wound that’s barely healed, my 
friend,” Skshetuski said. “It’s not like you say. God knows 
there’s hardly been a moment when | didn’t think about her. 
But I didn’t send you back with a letter to her because I wanted 
to go myself! I want to marry her at once and be done with this 
terrible separation!” 

“So why didn’t you go?” 

“How could I, before the battle?” 

“Yess wellaws. linna ... lagan understand that,” the fat 
knight was willing to be generous as long as he could vanish 
from the territory before Bohun got there. “I’m an old soldier 
and a noble too. But now the battle’s over, am I right? So what’s 
to stop us setting out today?” 

Pan Yan sighed. “We still haven’t finished with Krivoinos.” 

“What’s left to be done?” 

“Crush him,” Pan Yan said. “Destroy his army. Protect the 
helpless and punish the guilty.” 

“That’s more than I can understand,” Zagloba complained. 
“You whipped the young Krivoinos and the old one came. 


You'll beat him and then that other young devil will pop up, the 
one whose name I’m not going to utter without God’s daylight 
to take the curse off it. You’ll settle his hash and Hmyel will 
arrive! If this goes on much longer you’d best make a pact with 
Pan Podbipyenta! Then we'll have a double load of chastity 
around here!” 

And then the old knight lost his temper altogether, due as 
much to his genuine affection for Helen as to concern about his 
own safety. 

“Come to your senses, will you?” he roared as loud as any 
father whose daughter’s happiness is in jeopardy. “Or I’ll be the 
first to urge my sweet Helen to show you the gate and fit you 
out with a set of horns! There she is, by God, a girl like a peach, 
and here you are prattling about battles! I’d understand it if you 
were some piddling little snotnose who never smelled gun- 
powder and needs to make a reputation for himself. But you’ ve 
slopped up more blood then a pack of wolves! I hear you even 
killed some kind of fire-breathing dragon at Mahnovka! I tell 
you, as that moon is my witness, there’s something wrong here! 
Either you’re trying to wriggle off the hook or you’ve become 
so drunk on blood that you’d rather kill men than make love 
with women!” 

The young soldier’s face grew so pale in the moon’s cold light 
that Pan Zagloba thought he was about to fall senseless at his 
feet. But Skshetuski brought himself back under control. 

“You're wrong,” he said softly. “As God’s my witness, I hate 
all this bloodshed and I’m sick of killing. But I can’t turn my 
back on my friends, or the Commonwealth, and go off on some 
private business of my own. The war will go on because the 
rabble have got too high and mighty and it will take us a long 
time to drive them back where they belong. But there'll be a 
break in it when we’ve whipped Krivoinos. The Prince is a great 
commander but he knows that we’re too weak to handle 
Hmyelnitzki. I know he plans to go west to Zbarajh, rest and 
refit us there and gather new forces. It may be a month before 
we can come back to the Ukraine and, in the meantime, I’ll be 
able to ask for leave with a clear conscience.” 

“Ah, that’s more like it,” the fat noble said. “One more day’s 
fighting won’t make that much difference. So tomorrow’s our 
last day of work? And then the next day we can set out for Bar?” 

“If that’s how God wants it. And I’ll tell you this much to set 
your mind at ease: there’s no way that Bohun can get here in 


time for tomorrow’s battle. It’s a three day ride from Mahnovka 
even at a gallop.” 

“But what if he should? I tell you, you don’t know this man. 
He has the Devil’s luck! And he has to be some kind of a Devil 
himself!” 

Pan Yan shrugged. “If he does get here then I trust his luck 
will end in the Prince’s hands. Or in mine.” 

“Now that I’d like to see,” Pan Zagloba said. “He’s like a 
permanent hot wind blowing on my neck and I’ve a horror of 
air that smells of fire and brimstone. I told you I don’t care for 
crowds but he’s a mob all by himself as far as I’m concerned. No 
matter, though! Tomorrow we tan the peasants’ hides and the 
day after we’re off to Bar and Helen!” 

Then the fat knight let himself be carried away by anticipa- 
tion. 

“Ha,” he cried. “And will those pretty eyes start shining when 
they see you? Will that little face get pink with love and plea- 
sure? I don’t mind telling you my good friend, if you’ve not yet 
guessed it, that I’ve come to love her like my own flesh and 
blood. And why not? A man needs children to care for him in 
his old age. I’ve no sons I know of, at least not legitime natos, as 
they say, nor do I have a roof of my own anywhere. . . I had 
some great estates granted to me by a certain Pasha for services I 
rendered to him in his harem but they’re far away, in a Turkish 
province, and I expect that my heathen bailiffs stole every goat 
by now. So here I am, wandering about the world like an 
orphan without kin or loved ones or a corner of my own. I 
expect I’ll have to spend my old age with Pan Podbipyenta in 
those Lithuanian ‘intestines’ that he calls his home. . .” 

“It won’t be like that,” Skshetuski assured him. “Don’t worry 
about your future. After what you’ve done for Helen and me 
there’s nothing that we wouldn’t do for you.” 

“My little Helen already calls me ‘Father’,” the fat knight 
observed. : 

“And that’s how we'll treat you.” 
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A passing officer spotted them in the shadow of the trees just 
then and asked who they were. 
“Ah, Vyershul!” Pan Yan recognized him. “Back from patrol 


already?” 
“And from reporting to the Prince as well.” 


“So what’s due for tomorrow?” 

“Battle.” Vyershul laughed. “It looks as if we may have 
taught Krivoinos a lesson in tactics. He has twenty thousand 
men carting earth to widen the causeway and he’s building half a 
dozen bridges across both the waterways. You can hear the 
chopping and the hammering half a mile away.” 

“And what did the Prince have to say about that?” 

Vyershul grinned. “The Prince said: “Very well.’ ” 

“And that’s all?” 

“That’s all.” The light cavalryman laughed again. “Krivoinos 
seems desperate to get at us before Hmyel comes up and the 
Prince is more than willing to accommodate him.” 

“You've brought back some prisoners?” 

“We snared seven. They confirm everything we knew about 
Hmyelnitzki but his main forces are still far away. In the mean- 
time Krivoinos will be working all night on those crossings so I 
might as well go and get some sleep.” 

Then the lean Steppe raider sighed, glanced at the moonlit 
plain and sniffed the cool air. “What a night, eh?” 

“Bright as dawn. And how d’you feel after your little tum- 
blee” 

“All my bones are aching. I’m on my way now to thank our 
Lithuanian Hercules for saving my hide from that human can- 
non that knocked me off my horse. And then to get my head 
down on a saddle-blanket because I’m worn out.” 

“Good night, then,” Pan Yan said. “Sleep well.” 

“Sleep well yourself,” Vyershul said. 

“We might as well turn-in too,” Skshetuski told Zagloba as 
they started back towards the main campfires. “If the Cossacks 
are widening their attack front we’ll have some hard work 
tomorrow. ” 

They made their way to the husaria bivouac, knelt to say their 
prayers, and stretched out by the fire. The night was cool and 
clear. The sky was full of stars. The great white moon made it 
seem almost as bright as day. The Zaporohjan campfires glit- 
tered across the river like a reflection of the spangled sky and the 
fires in Prince Yeremi’s camp went out one by one. 

It seemed as if they barely drifted into sleep when the bugles 
started calling reveille throughout the camp and a new sun 
began to climb into the cloudless sky. 


Chapter Thirty-five 


THE SECOND Day of the battle proved an even worse disaster for 
Krivoinos than the first. The Zaporohjans lost all their field 
artillery, half their wagon train, and a great heap of battle flags 
which included those they captured at Yellow Waters and Kor- 
sun. 

And yet at first it looked as if they might win. The Prince 
allowed most of their army to cross the widened causeway and 
the bridges they threw across the ponds without interference. In 
fact, to the astonishment of everyone who hadn’t served under 
him before, he ordered a retreat all along the line when the 
Cossack masses drew up for battle in the open plain, and then, 
as soon as fighting began in earnest, he turned his horse and 
galloped off the field in what seemed like panic. 

His army followed. 

Pan Zagloba, who took the flight for genuine, bellowed in 
terror and rode like the wind. 

The cheering Cossacks and the tchernya broke their forma- 
tions and rushed pell-mell after them, to catch and surround 
these apparent fugitives and butcher them all, and then Prince 
Yeremi wheeled suddenly around and charged them with all his 
cavalry at once. 

The blow was so frightful and so unexpected that the rebels 
were unable to stand up to it even for a moment. The Prince’s 
horsemen drove them across a mile or more all the way back to 
their bridges and the grassy causeway and then chased them far 
beyond the crossings to the fortified wagon train itself. If Prince 
Yeremi’s infantry and cannon could have kept up with the 
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charging cavalry the whole huge mobile war camp of the 
Zaporohjans would have been taken at one blow. 

But night had fallen by that time. The fleeing Cossacks put so 
many miles between themselves and the battlefield that the 
marching musketeers and gunners couldn’t catch up with them. 
Two cavalry regiments under Zachvilihovski did break into that 
rolling fortress, and captured immense stores of food and am- 
munition, but the bulk of the Cossack wagon train escaped in 
the darkness and what was left of Krivoinos’ wrecked army 
didn’t stop running until it reached Mahnovka. Twice in the 
course of that night the maddened mobs seized their ruined 
leader to drag him as a peace-offering to the Prince and only his 
promise to lead them immediately to Hmyelnitzki’s camp saved 
him from captivity and the hangman’s rope. 

He fled with the others, beaten and in despair, but if he hoped 
for any understanding or compassion from his furious Hetman 
he was disappointed. Enraged by the disaster, Hmyelnitzki had 
him chained by the neck to a cannon wheel as soon as all his 
own armies marched into Mahnovka, and the ill-starred Mak- 
sym Krivoinos prepared for a cruel death. 

“Where is the flower of my army?” the raging Hetman 
howled at his luckless peasant general. “Where are all those 
beautiful young men I put into your keeping?” 

“Drowned, slaughtered, hanged, impaled,” muttered the as- 
sembled atamans and colonels, and Krivoinos knew that scores 
of other legendary Zaporohjan leaders were murdered for much 
lesser failures than his own. 

“Dog!” his erstwhile friends shouted, demanding his death. 
“Traitor! Na Pohybel!” 

He would have died too, torn apart by the mobs outside the 
council hall, if Hmyelnitzki didn’t control his fury and re- 
member how much he owed to this fallen Zaporohjan hero. It 
was Krivoinos who backed him in the Sietch when he was just a 
hunted fugitive among the Nijhovtsy; it was his iron fist that 
hammered down the opposition and turned Hmyelnitzki into a 
Hetman and ruler of millions. It was this same routed and 
disgraced Krivoinos who littered the vast spaces of Volhynia 
with the rotting corpses of slaughtered Jews and gentry, who 
stormed Polonne, and who was victorious everywhere until he 
came up against Yeremi Vishnovyetzki. And it was only after 
his first fury spent itself without instant bloodshed that 


Hmyelnitzki allowed himself to think and to recall everything 
that this doomed man did for him since the rebellion started, 
and he had Krivoinos unchained, restored to command, and 
sent him off to carry the war to Podolia. 
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Meanwhile, Prince Yeremi finally announced the needed rest 
for his exhausted army. 

Their victory over Krivoinos cost them heavily, especially at 
the storming of the wagon train which the Zaporohjans de- 
fended with their usual ferocity and skill. Some five hundred 
soldiers were killed in that savage fighting. Kushel, Polanovski, 
and the youthful Pan Aksak were among the wounded. Even 
Pan Zagloba, who forgot all about his dislike of crowds at the 
prospect of getting into the Cossack wagons, fought as bravely 
as the rest of Pan Skshetuski’s troopers, and suffered a serious 
injury. Hit twice across the back with an iron flail he now lay 
like a corpse in Pan Yan’s light-wheeled baggage cart. 

So Pan Yan’s wedding plans in Bar had to be put aside again, 
especially since the Prince sent him with several troops of light 
cavalry to stamp out a new peasant rising in the distant province 
of Zaslav. He went as ordered, without a word to the Prince 
about taking leave or going to Bar, and the injured fat knight 
who lay groaning and barely conscious in his bedding couldn’t 
have told anyone about it even if he wished. 

For five more days and nights the weary Skshetuski led his 
detachments on rapid forced marches across a hundred miles, 
burned rebel villages, ambushed and battled armed mobs of 
Cossackry and marauding tchernya, punished their butcheries 
and rescued hundreds of besieged loyalists and gentry at the 
eastern edge of Hmyelnitzki’s empire, until his dog-tired men 
and animals were hardly able to move. 

It was time, then, to call a halt to war. With the rebellion 
stamped out around Zaslav, and with the peasantry cowed into 
sullen and grudging obedience within a hundred-mile circle of 
the district, Pan Yan decided to rejoin the Prince near Tarnopol. 
He halted his troops in the village of Suhozhintze on the River 
Homor, knowing that without at least one night’s rest few of 
them would be able to finish the journey. He felt that he had 
tapped and exhausted the last reservoirs of his own stamina and 
strength. He stumbled into a peasant hut as soon as all his men 


were safely quartered in the barns and orchards, threw himself 
down on a heap of straw, and sunk into sleep as suddenly as if 
he’d fallen into a dark, dry well. 

It was a troubled sleep, full of fleeting but persistent images of 
the past, which continued their separate but determined exis- 
tence all around him even when the cold light of dawn broke 
into his dream. 

He woke and thought that he was still asleep and dreaming in 
his room in Lubnie. The images that crowded into his ex- 
hausted mind made it seem as if he’d never left on that dimly 
recalled journey to and from the Sietch; as if there was no war, 
nor any rebellion; and that he was at home and waking in his 
own quarters in the citadel of Prince Yeremi’s capital, while 
Zjendjan went about his usual morning task of cleaning his 
master’s equipment and laying out his clothes. 

He struggled to free himself of this baffling vision, aware that 
he was still so befogged with weariness and sleep that he 
couldn’t trust anything he saw around him, but the round, 
hunched figure of his servant lad didn’t dissolve in the fog of his 
departing dreams; it remained seated by the window on a milk- 
ing stool, bent over Pan Yan’s armor with a scouring stone, and 
greasing the cracked leather straps which the Summer heat had 
shriveled into thongs. 

Skshetuski closed his eyes, thinking that he must be in the 
grip of some strange hallucination, or that this had to be some 
kind of left-over fragment of his dreams, but when he opened 
his eyes again the boy was still there. 

“Zyjendjan!” Skshetuski called out at last. “Is that you? Or are 
you a ghost?” 

“Oh my God!” The boy leaped to his feet, startled by the 
shout, and the dented breastplate clattered to the floor. “God 
almighty, master! Don’t scare me like that! A ghost? Me? Why 
should I be a ghost when I’m alive and well?” 

“And you're really here?” 

“Well, master . . . you didn’t chase me out, did you?” the lad 
cried out and burst into tears. “So why shouldn’t I be here? I’m 
still in your service as far as I know.” 

“Come here then!” Skshetuski shouted, getting out of bed. 
“Let me hug you, lad.” 

The faithful lad threw his arms around Skshetuski’s knees and 
the delighted soldier hugged him and went on repeating: 
“You're alive! You’re living!” 


“Ay, master, master,” the boy gasped and sniffled, stammer- 
ing in joy. “That I should be here . . . seeing you still in one 
piece and walking on this earth. . .! O God almighty! Only 
you yelled so loud, sir, that I dropped the armor. Those straps 
are in real bad shape, sir, by the way. Looks like you didn’t have 
anybody looking after you while I was away. . . Ah, but thank 
God! Thank God that’s all over! Now I can take proper care of 
things again. Ay, my good master .. .!” 

“So when did you get here?” Pan Yan went on, astonished, 
but starting to believe that even this could happen on a morning 
which began with so many other strange dreams, memories and 
illusions. 

“Last night,” the boy said. 

“Why didn’t you wake me?” 

“Wake you?” The boy stared at him as if he didn’t understand 
the question. “Why should I wake you, sir, when you need 
your sleep? I just came over this morning to get your clothes 
ready ... Didn’t see no point in waking you when a 
blind man could see were you bone-tired and dead to the world.” 

“And where did you come from?” 

“From Hushtcha,” the lad said. 

Pan Yan was puzzled. “But that’s Pan Kisyel’s country, isn’t 
it! same?” 

 SOrt is... 

The boy spoke in such a casual manner as if it was the most 
natural thing for him to be visiting the chief town of the 
Voyevode of Bratzlav, the same Pan Kisyel who led the Cossack 
conciliation party, while a civil war was raging all around it. 

“Only there’s not much living in it now, I expect,” he added, 
“since the Cossacks burned it.” 

“But how did you get there in the first place? And what were 
you doing there anyway? Speak up! Tell me everything that 
happened to you since I saw you last!” 

“Seems like an awful lot to tell, sir,” the boy said and 
shrugged, and then babbled out a bewildering and disjointed 
tale of how he had been in Hmyelnitzki’s camp, how Pan Kisyel 
sent his chaplain, Father Patronius Lasko, with letters to 
Hmyelnitzki, how the kindly Greek Orthodox priest took him 
back to Hushtcha when his embassy was over, and then how the 
Cossacks came to loot and burn the properties of their greatest 
friend and murdered the priest. 

“So that’s how I lost another master,” Zjendjan sniffed. 
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“Even though he wasn’t my real master, sir, not like you. And 
that’s what would’ve happened to Pan Kisyel too if he’d been 
there when the Cossacks came.” 

“I can’t make head or tail of this!” Skshetuski shook his head. 
“Stop jumping from one thing to another. You mean you were 
in Hmyel’s camp? In Byelotzerkiev? Living with the Cossacks?” 

“Who else was there for me to live with in that hellhole, 
master? But here sir, get you clothes on, it’s almost time for the 
morning muster. Oh my God, look at this shirt, will you? It’s a 
wonder it holds together in your hand, never mind the wearing, 
it’s nothing but rags!” 

“Never mind the rags!” Pan Yan shouted, quite unable to 
make any sense out of the boy’s story. “Tell me what happened! 
And for God’s sake try to keep it all in some sort of order!” 

Helping Pan Yan to dress and buckle on his armor, Zjendjan 
began to relate everything that happened to him from the mo- 
ment Skshetuski sent him from Kudak to Helen and the old 
Knahina. 

“Only I didn’t get the letters to the lady,” he confessed 
uneasily, peering up from under his tussled hair as if he expected 
punishment or a scolding, “because that thief Bohun took them 
from me in Tchehryn. . . But maybe you won’t be too hard on 
me about it, master, ‘cause I couldn’t help it. I didn’t give them 
up just because he asked me. He’d have taken my life too if that 
fat one-eyed noble hadn’t got me away from him and hid me in 
a stable.” 

“I know all about that,” Skshetuski interrupted. “That fat 
noble is in the Prince’s camp. He told me what happened to you 
in Tchehryn. And also how he stole the Princess out of Bo- 
hun’s clutches and got her safe to Bar.” 

“Ah, so our lady’s safe, sir?” the boy cried out, delighted. 
“Thank God for that! I knew she got away from Bohun but I 
didn’t know what happened to her after that. So I expect we'll 
be having the wedding soon, master?” 

“Just as soon as I take my men back to Tarnopol and then go 
to Bar.” 

“Ha!” Zjendjan nodded wisely. “So it’s all turning out like the 
witch foretold.” 

“What witch, for God’s sake?” 

“What witch? Why, Bohun’s witch. What other witch was 
there? Bohun had her tell his fortune for him and she said he’d 


never get the Lady. Some ‘Lah’ is to get her, she said, so that 
must be you, sir.” 

“And how do you know about that, for God’s sake?” 

“Bohun told me.” 

“You mean to say you were with him too?” 

“Sure, master.” The boy looked as if he couldn’t understand 
why anyone would be puzzled or confused by his adventures or 
by the way in which he told his story. “How else could I’ve 
cured him and got him back on his feet if I wasn’t with him? 
And it’s thanks to him that I got to Hushtcha.” 
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By this time Skshetuski was ready to give up. There was no 
way to hurry the unruffled boy no matter how exasperating he 
could be with his wide-eyed phlegmatic answers that made the 
most astonishing adventures sound as bland as a Sunday stroll. 
His round, red-cheeked face and bright button eyes made him 
look as naive and trusting as a child, but this childlike frankness 
hid a shrewd, calculating mind, a lot of common sense, and a 
great deal of stubbornness and courage. Nothing he did ever 
happened without a good reason and yet, as Pan Yan knew, his 
loyalties were so clear-cut and direct that he wouldn't think 
twice about risking his life for something he thought impor- 
tant. 

“So what happened next?” Pan Yan asked. 

“So there I was,” Zjendjan said. “Where was I?” 

“I don’t know.” Skshetuski ground his teeth. “In Tchehryn?” 

“That’s right, sir! In that stable...” 

“Ah yes.” Skshetuski sighed. “You were in a stable.” 

“ _..In Tchehryn, where the fat knight left me, flat on my 
back and hardly able to breathe after what that thief Bohun did 
tome... And then comes Hmyelnitzki with all the Zaporoh- 
(00S. 

“I know about Hmyelnitzki.” 

“Yes sir. So you do, sir. Well sir, because earlier the Hetman 
laid into some of the Tchehryn people for being in sympathy 
with the rebels, and there were lots of beaten and cut-up folks 
lying about the town, the Cossacks took me for one of them 
and looked after me like I was their own. They dressed my 
wounds, kept me comfortable, and didn’t let me get taken by 
the Tartars . . . which is a real wonder, sir, seeing as how they 


let those murdering heathens take whatever they fancy. And so I 
got my health back again and my head started working.” 

He paused and waited as if wondering what he should say 
next and Pan Yan sighed in exasperation. “Go on,” he urged. 
“So your head is working.” 

“So then I’m thinking. ‘What next? How do I get back to my 
master? And because I didn’t know where to look for you, sir, I 
couldn’t think of any place to go.” 

“But you thought of something,” Pan Yan sighed, resigned to 
waiting but gnawing at his mustache. 

“I did. I thought I might as well stay right where I was till 
things settled down a bit and I knew what was what. Mean- 
while those robbers went off to Korsun and beat our own 
Hetmans, and then I really didn’t know where to turn. Ay, 
master, what I saw in that place! What those people did! 
They’ve no shame and they thought I was one of them so they 
didn’t hide anything from me. So I kept thinking, think- 
Wig... 

“About getting away from them?” Pan Yan prompted, shak- 
ing with impatience. 

“That’s right, master. That’s just what I was thinking. It was 
hard to know, sir, what to do, but then they started hauling the 
loot from Korsun and I thought my eyes would pop out of my 
head! All that gold and silver! All that cloth-of-gold, and the 
brocades, and the jeweled trappings for the horses, and the 
silverware . . . Master, even you’ve never seen anything like it! 
Six silver spoons were going for a quart of vodka and a gold 
stud or an egret plume went for half a quart! So there I’m 
thinking, thinking... .” 

“I know what you were thinking,” Pan Yan ground out 
between his teeth. 

“That’s right, master. ‘Why shouldn’t I get a bit of this?’ is what I 
was thinking. And why shouldn’t I? Were those bloody-handed 
robbers to get it all? If God didn’t mean me to have some of it, it 
wouldn’t be there, would it? And then something else popped 
up for me to think about.” 

“God help me,” sighed Skshetuski. 

“He will, master. Like He helps everybody who bides his 
time and doesn’t get impatient. So I thought that if God grants 
it someday Ill go back to Podlasye which is where my family 


has its holdings. Only there’s not much left to hold seeing as 
we've been in this lawsuit with our neighbors, the Yavorskis, 
for the last fifty years, and all the money’s just about run out. 
But I thought it’s my duty to help out my parents and give them 
something so they can go on suing those Yavorskis!” 

“Very worthy of you,” Pan Skshetuski muttered. 

“Thank you, master. So I bought and traded a few things and 
it got to be so much I had to get a couple of packhorses to carry 
it all. Which I saw as God’s way to cheer me up in my misery, 
seeing that I was so sad from missing you so much, sir, and 
worrying about you.” 

“You'll never change, Zjendjan,” Pan Yan sighed and shook 
his head in wonder. “You make a profit out of everything.” 

“And what’s wrong with that, sir? Where’s the harm in taking 
every blessing that God throws your way? I didn’t steal all that 
booty it, did I?” 

The boy spoke with such total and transparent innocence that 
Pan Yan had to smile. And then, just as he thought that he could 
never be surprised again by anything that the lad might do, 
Zjendjan unbuckled his belt and took a small bag of coins from 
the money-pouch inside it and laid it on the table. 

“What’s that you’ve got there?” 

“This is the purse you gave me, master, to take me to 
Rozloghi,” Zjendjan said. “Every ducat’s there. But since | 
never got to where you sent me, sir, I’d better give it back.” 

“You’re probably richer by now than I am,” Pan Yan said and 
hugged the boy again. “But go ahead and keep that purse as 
well.” 

“Thank you kindly, master! Well, God was good to me. My 
folks will be pleased, specially my old grandad who’s more than 
ninety and who thought he’d never live to see the end of those 
Yavorskis. Now we can send them begging on the highways 
and he can die in peace. And my master will also get some peace 
out of my good fortune because I won’t need to remind him 
about that new suit of clothes he promised me in Lubnie even 
though I took a real fancy to it.” 

“You won’t need to remind him because you’ve just done it!” 
Pan Yan said and sighed, shaking his head in disbelief at the 
crafty lad. “I’ve no idea what happened to that suit but since | 
promised it to you I'll get you one like it.” 


“Thank you kindly, master,” Zjendjan said and pressed his 
head once more against Skshetuski’s knees in a gesture of grati- 
tude, humility, loyalty and genuine affection. 
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But although it seemed to Skshetuski as if Zjendjan’s story 
would never get told, he got to the end of it in his own good 
time. He told how he recovered in Tchehryn, how he learned 
the art of healing by watching the herbalists and leeches who 
patched up his bruises, how he found out that Bohun was lying 
wounded in Tcherkassy, and how he became Bohun’s personal 
physician, confidant and friend. 

“What bothered me the most all that time, master, was wor- 
rying about you and our lady,” he went on. “I didn’t know 
what happened to either one of you. So that’s why I figured I’d 
better get close to that devil Bohun on whom, if God helps me, 
I'll get my vengeance someday for what he did to me.” 

“Was he ill a long time?” Skshetuski interrupted. | 

“Yes sir. A long time, sir. That’s because he let his wounds go 
too long chasing about the country after our lady and that fat 
gentleman like he did. They got infected. He was in a fever. I 
had a dozen chances to cut his throat but, truth to tell sir, I just 
couldn’t do it. I swore on my soul that I'd pay him for the way 
he treated me in Tchehryn but when it came down to it I got 
ashamed of stabbing him in his bed.” 

“That’s to your credit,” Pan Yan said. “A cold-blooded 
murder of a helpless man would dishonor you for ever.” 

“That’s what I thought too.” 

“You'd not only hang for it under the laws of the Common- 
wealth,” Pan Yan added, “but you’d forfeit all your lands, 
holdings, titles and possessions.” 

“And that’s something else I had to think about, sir. And then 
it came to my mind what my grandad told me when I was 
leaving home and that settled it.” 

“And what did he tell you?” 

“First he blessed me, master. Then he said: ‘Remember, you 
bonehead, that you’re gentry too. Serve faithfully, keep your head 
high, and don’t let anybody treat you like a dog.’” 

“That was well said,” Pan Yan said. 

“Yes sir. He also told me that our good Lord Jesus weeps 
every time somebody from the gentry behaves like a brute.” 


“Then He must have done a lot of weeping in recent years,” 
Pan Yan observed sadly, “because it’s our own greed and bad 
faith and cruelties that helped to bring these tragedies on our 
country.” 

“Yes, master. So I didn’t stick Bohun with a knife when I had 
the chance and he got to trust me more every day while he was 
getting cured. “How am I to reward you?’ he’d say to me time and 
time again, and I’d say to him ‘Any way you want.’ And, truth to 
tell sir, he’s right generous and as open-handed as a real noble. 
And the other Cossacks also showered me with all kinds of 
goods ‘cause there’s nobody they love and honor more than 
him, even though he’s harder on peasants than any gentry that 
lwerevertscen?”’ 

Here Zjendjan began to scratch his head as if he remembered 
something he couldn’t understand. “That’s a strange man, mas- 


ter. . . Sure, he’s just a Cossack, but half the time you’d swear 
you were with some great lord, the way he behaves. And as for 
our lagy. ..” 


“He still loves her, then?” 

“Does he ever, master! ‘Where are you, little bird?’ he’d say all 
the time. “What’s happened to you and where can I find you? And 
then he’d remember Pan Zagloba and grind his teeth and bite 
his bedding and tear off his dressings till I had to drug him to 
put him to sleep. Even then he’d cry out and mutter about her.” 

"Yeu re tieht. Hle’s a stramge, contradictory man,” Pan 
Skshetuski said. “Good and evil are so mixed up in him that it’s 
hard not to feel some sympathy for him even though his crimes 
can never be forgiven.” 

“That’s just how I see it, sir,” the boy said. 

“And you say he had spells cast? Fortunes told?” 

“The witch Horpyna, who’s a sister of their Colonel Do- 
nyetz, came to tell his fortunes all the time. ‘The Lah stands near 
her, the Lah is near,’ she’d say, and he’d turn white as a sheet and 
twist his hands and beg our lady to forgive him for coming 
after her like a bandit, and he swore over and over that he’d 
never lay a hand on her again but serve her on his knees like a 
dog.” 

“A strange, unhappy man,” Skshetuski said quietly. 

And it was Bohun, Zjendjan said, who arranged for him to 
go to Hushtcha with Father Patronius after the ataman re- 
covered from his wounds and illness. 


“Why would he do that when you became such a friend of 
his?” Pan Yan asked. 

“Who knows, sir? Maybe he thought Id be safer there ‘cause 
all my goods were too tempting for the other Cossacks. Sure, 
they left me alone, seeing I was with Bohun, but who could tell 
what they’d do from hour to hour?” 

“You owe him something, then,” Pan Skshetuski said. 

A cold fire glowed suddenly in the boy’s narrowed eyes. 
“That I do. I'll find him someday in the field where it’s alright 
for gentry to kill a man. And then he’ll be paid.” 

“You're that unforgiving, then?” 

“Everybody’s got his own nature, master,” Zjendjan said and 
shrugged. “And mine is to pay with good for good and evil for 
evil. But that’s for later and it’s all in God’s hands anyway. And 
now we'll be going to the wedding, sir? To Bar and to our 
lady?” 

“As soon as I get leave from the Prince in Tarnopol.” 

“Glory be! And when will we set out for Tarnopol, master?” 

“Right after breakfast,” Pan Yan said. “Get something on the 
table for us and then we'll mount up.” 

Zjendjan’s eyes shifted suddenly to the floor and then he 
peered upward at Skshetuski with a smile of such utter inno- 
cence that even Pan Yan was deceived for a moment. “So soon, 
eh? Hmm. Well, God be blessed, the sooner the better, 
Onlve ae” 

“Only what?” 

“It’s just that my poor nags are so tired, sir. . . so worn out 
with all that hard riding I did to get here all the way from 
Hushtcha . . . that I don’t know if I’ll be able to keep up with 
you, sir.” 

“You really are a wonder, Zjendjan,” Pan Yan said and 
laughed. “You never miss a chance to get something, do you. 
Alright, then. I'll give you one of my remounts for the trip and 
you can keep him later. Now jump to it lad, serve our breakfast 
and be quick about it because I’m really hungry.” 

“Yes sir, right away sir, and. . .thank you kindly, master.” 

Zjendjan busied himself at the hearth while Pan Yan shook his 
head again at the boy’s uncanny knack to acquire possessions. 
Counting the purse of ducats, the promised suit of clothes and 


the remount horse, he’d added three new gifts to his hoard in 
less than an hour. 


But Pan Yan no sooner dressed and ate and went into the 
church square where his troops were forming for the march to 
Tarnopol when a messenger from the Prince galloped into the 
village. The Prince was no longer in Tarnopol, he reported. He 
had withdrawn to Zbarajh where Skshetuski was to join him as 
quickly as he could. 


Chapter Thirty-five 


RIDING WEST TO ZBARAJH they trailed slowly through such devas- 
tated country that food and fodder for their horses were 
impossible to find. Nothing seemed to live in that new man- 
made wilderness. Everything was scorched, trampled, looted 
and destroyed. The few homeless people whom they tracked 
down in the thickets pleaded with them to kill them. Once in a 
while they came across some emaciated woman, with a dead 
infant cradled in her arms, who begged for death so that her 
suffering might be finally over. Even Tartar slavery seemed like 
salvation to these starving wretches because the slavers would at 
least feed them on the trail. And this was all the more heart- 
breaking for the weary soldiers because this used to be a land 
that ‘flowed with milk and honey,’ so rich in grain and cattle 
that it could nourish the entire Commonwealth, and where no 
external enemy had set foot for two hundred years. 

It wasn’t until Skshetuski’s column rode into the neigh- 
borhood of Yampol that the land around them ceased to resem- 
ble a graveyard and a battlefield, and they could requisition 
some food for their cooking pots and oats for their horses, and 
their march became swifter and more cheerful. 

Zbarajh itself, when they reached it, was packed with troops 
and gentry who flocked from all over the Commonwealth to 
enlist under the Prince’s banners. 

Everyone talked of war. 

The ruling peace party in Warsaw still favored negotiations 
but some of its perceptions underwent a change. Even some of 
the men closest to the regents began to understand that treaties 
made better sense when backed by strong armies so that the 
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Diet met in an atmosphere of warlike preparations. Chancellor 
Ossolinski still believed in peace at any price but he acceded to 
the will of the Senate which summoned all the gentry of the 
Commonwealth to arms in the first “General Levy’ since the 
Teutonic Wars. Under that law every man between sixteen and 
seventy years of age, whose family was entitled to a coat-of- 
arms, was to come ‘armed and with all retainers’ to serve at his 
own cost for as long as needed. The regular standing army, or 
Kwarta as these troops were called because they were paid on 
each quarter of the year, was calied in from distant garrisons as 
far as the Baltic, while the great magnates competed with each 
other in hiring veteran foreign mercenaries and raising private 
armies. 

‘War!’ 

Every wind seemed to carry that cry from province to 
province. It flew among the rich crops that stood untouched and 
unharvested in the fields and echoed in the forests. It lay on 
everybody’s lips in every town and village wherever the gentry 
gathered to drink or argue, and no one uttered it without an 
awed mention of Yeremi Vishnovyetzki. The Prince’s victories 
fired all imaginations. He had become a symbol of courage, 
duty, patriotism and glory from the Baltic provinces of Cour- 
land and Prussia in the north to the dark woods and passes of 
the Carpathian Mountains in the south. 

‘War... and Vishnovyetzki.’ 

His name seemed to shine like a beacon in the dark night of 
terror in the Ukraine. It rang across Lithuania, Ruthenia, 
Podlasye and the Byelorusian forests and woke a lust for 
punishment and vengeance in the gentry. It flew like wildfire 
from the Steppes to the Mazovian Plain and inflamed all minds 
with a craving to avenge Korsun and Yellow Waters. It stirred 
the rich, commercial provinces of Great Poland in the west to a 
memory of their warlike past. 

War could be read in strange signs glimpsed in the sky, and in 
the burning eyes and faces, hot with passion, everywhere that 
Skshetuski’s horsemen passed on their way to Zbarayh. It glit- 
tered in the steel of the weapons forged day and night in the 
smithies. It could be heard in the mournful baying of the village 
dogs and in the shrill neighing of the horses which could smell 
the blood before it was spilled. 

‘War!’ 


And at that word, brought by galloping messengers to every 
sleepy village and provincial manor in the country, old men 
searched the attics for armor and swords, young men ran to 
saddle and equip their horses, and women knelt and prayed 
before chapel altars. 

‘War’ 

... And Vishnovyetzki. 
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But if throughout the length and breadth of the Common- 
wealth all eyes turned to him, and all mouths cried his name as if 
he were the Roman Marius of*his time, so discipline and order 
began to crack even among the newly-raised regulars of the 
Crown contingents. 

The new army was to assemble around the royal city of Lvov 
in Eastern Malopolska, and then in Glinyany where Prince 
Dominic Zaslavski was named as its Generalissimo and prin- 
cipal commander, but one regiment after another refused to 
follow the orders of the regents and marched off to Zbarajyh. All 
of the General Levies of Kiev, Bratzlav, and the palatinates of 
Lublin and Ruthenia swarmed into Prince Yeremi’s city. Then 
came many of the ‘Quarter Troops,’ the foreign mercenaries, 
and the hard-fisted infantry of the Furrow Soldiers, so-called 
because they were enlisted from serfs supplied by their masters 
at a rate of one for each ten furrows plowed on their estates. 
Even some of the senior regiments of heavy cavalry, in which 
only the most soldierly of the gentry were allowed to serve, 
mutinied against the generalship of Prince Dominic Zaslavski 
and rode off to join Yeremi Vishnovyetzki. 

His stature grew each day. It became gigantic. It cast its 
shadow over the chancellor, the regency and the Diet, so that 
the legal rulers of the country began to wonder whether they 
had another Hmyelnitzki on their hands. All of the gentry and 
the army waited at his bidding. They were his to do with as he 
pleased. Questions of war and peace paled beside his sudden 
might and the future of the Commonwealth fell into his hands. 

“... A Marius, yes,” said the men around the chancellor in 
Warsaw, and then recalled his former high-handed acts of diso- 
bedience. “But perhaps a Marcus Coriolanus or a Cataline as well?” 

They cited his boundless pride and ruthless ambition. They 
murmured about his disrespect for laws that weren’t to his 


liking and his contempt for policies other than his own. “Who 
can deny him anything after that historic march from the Transdnieper 
and all his successes in the Ukraine? What will happen to the Com- 
monwealth when one citizen acquires such enormous power that he can 
trample on the will of the Senate and strip its legal appointees of their 
authority merely by his presence? Does he really want to be only a 
king-maker for the young Prince Charles? And how high will his 
ambition drive him after that?” 

Pushed aside by the regents and officially deprived of all 
influence, he was becoming the Grand Hetman and principal 
commander of the Commonwealth none the less, and this was 
happening by the will of the gentry and the common soldiers. 
But if he took any pleasure in this elevation, there was never 
anyone to see it. 

Time and again some regiment of Kwarta or provincial levies 
would roll into Zbarajh, and he’d come out to the castle walls, 
assess its value with a single glance, and go back to his quarters 
without a single word of comment or welcome. 

“Lead us!” the soldiers cried, running after him and falling on 
their knees before him. “We'll stand or fall beside you!” 

But he would merely thank them for remembering the needs 
of their country, remind them that he had no legal right to 
decide their destinies, and lock himself alone in his rooms with 
no company other than his thoughts. 
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Days passed like that. Weeks followed. 

The town seemed to bulge with new swarms of soldiers and 
provincial gentry which poured through its gates in a flood that 
seemed to have no end. 

The provincials drank from morning to nightfall. They stag- 
gered about the streets and picked fights with the officers of the 
foreign regiments, creating riots and disorders. The regulars, 
sniffing the cracks in discipline, whiled their time away with 
flagons of liquor, heaped platters and dice. 

Each day saw new guests clattering into the town square. 
Magnates in gilded coaches drawn by thoroughbreds. Matched 
pairs of horses dressed in ostrich plumes and leather traces 
stamped in gold and purple. Harsh cries. Imperious commands 
to scatter the crowds. 

“Make way! Out of the way there for the Voyevode . . . for his 


lordship the Senator . . .! For the Lord High Constable of the 
Crown. . .! For His Excellency!” 

The gaping mobs of rank-and-file gentry bellowed their ‘V1- 
vat! Vivat! at each new cavalcade of coachmen, postilions and 
outriders in German or Hungarian costumes, liveried House- 
hold Cossacks and turbanned janissaries that trooped about the 
gilded and enameled coaches. They cheered the companies of 
armed lackeys dressed like Tartars with oriental splendor. They 
pointed at the proud, haughty faces of the magnates that stared 
at them with restrained disdain out of the curtained windows. 
They hurled their caps into the air at the sight of the aristocratic 
hands that fluttered at them from the carriages. 

“Vivat! Vivat\” 

“Greetings, brothers . . . greetings.” 

All of it pulsed and throbbed in the din and commotion of 
vast crowds, in a kaleidoscope of jarring sights and colors, 
brilliant uniforms and cloaks, plumed caps and hats, ornamen- 
tal Turkish chain-mail and helmets of every kind and era, weap- 
ons of every sort, and horses of every hue and size. 

It seemed to Skshetuski and his men as if half the Common- 
wealth had come to some mammoth celebratory fair or to one 
of those great lobbying convocations that so delighted the plea- 
sure loving gentry. The tumultuous encampments spilled far 
beyond the town walls and spread into the surrounding villages 
for a dozen miles. 

Each night brought a new banquet, ball or some other enter- 
tainment with the willing wives and daughters of the shop- 
keepers and merchants. Every house, tavern, inn and shed was 
full of quartered gentry. Every street was jammed with biv- 
ouacking soldiers, their wagons and piles of stores. The smaller 
alleys were so thickly littered with straw and bales of hay that 
they no longer served as thoroughfares. 
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Riding into these huge, swirling crowds, Skshetuski’s worn 
and ragged men were dazzled by the glitter of the jewels, the 
glow of multicolored satins and brocades, and the gleam of 
armor untouched by either the fury of the elements or enemy 
weapons. A sea of plumed hats, fur caps, hoods lined with silks 
and sables and helmets scrawled with gold, parted before them 
and closed immediately behind them. A roar of questions, 


curses and demands drowned out the clatter of their horses’ 
hooves on the littered cobblestones. 

“War! Bring on the Cossacks! Where’s that damned Krivoinos? 
Where’s Hmyelnitzki? How long are we to be kept waiting here for 
those peasants?” 

“They're coming,” said the Vishnovyetzki soldiers in their 
tired voices. “They’re on their way. Don’t any of you worry 
about that.” 

“Let’s have them here at once! We'll chop them into mincemeat! 
We’re ready for them all!” 

But were they ready to face warriors like the Zaporohjans, 
Pan Yan thought, looking at this army. 

Here, as he watched, a cavalcade of wealthy volunteers whose 
silks and satins never felt the pressure of a breastplate, pushed 
through the crowd on their costly Anatolian horses with dia- 
mond studs and ruby clasps glittering at their throats and a 
cascade of lesser gems dripping from egret plumes that nodded 
at their caps. 

“Make way there! Make way!” 

The crowds of lesser gentry parted, bowing with respect in 
the presence of such imposing soldiers, each of whom carried 
enough gold and jewels on his well-fed body to hire a regiment 
of German musketeers. 

And there, freshly stitched into a shining new military tabard 
and puffed up with pride on the porch of a noisy hostelry 
strutted the portly officer of some furrow-hopping provincial 
battalion, with a willow switch thrust under his arm like the 
cane of a veteran mercenary commander, and with a shop- 
keeper’s nervous heart fluttering in his chest. 

And everywhere, as far as the Vishnovyetzki men could see 
through the crowded alleys, swirled a mass of lackeys, mes- 
sengers, gilded coaches and heavy baggage trains, and all of it 
was so splendid, so richly plumed and jeweled, that it made 
Prince Yeremi’s soldiers look like beggars in comparison. 

They rode in on gaunt nags that could hardly lift their shaggy 
heads or place one faltering hoof before another, and with hides 
that were so badly scabbed and blistered across their ribs that 
they seemed like rejects from a knacker’s yard. 

The soldiers’ own coats gaped with holes. Their cloaks trailed 
in rags. Their once-brilliant uniforms were so patched and 
faded that they resembled shipwrecked mariners more than the 


victorious troops of a great commander. Their armor was 
scarred, pitted and brown with rust. Their dented helmets had 
lost their plumes long ago, and their worn, bearded faces were 
burned raw by the winds of their campaigns, scorched by the 
sun of their legendary marches, and blackened with the gun- 
powder of their innumerable raids, ambushes and battles. But 
all the jeweled hats were swept off before them as if they were 
princes, and all the bared heads bowed low as they passed, 
because this rust and misery were recognized everywhere as the 
marks of heroes. 

“Vivat the Vishnovyetzki men!” the crowds roared and 
pressed around them, eager to*touch that rust and those faded 
colors as if they were relics. “Long live our conquering heroes!” 

“Vivat! Vivat!” 

“Make way for the victors! Saviors of the country!” 

“Thank the Prince,” the soldiers murmured. “Not us. We win 
the battles only because he leads us.” 

“Long live the Prince, then! Our own Slavic Hercules! Caesar! 
Scipio Africanus!” 

As extravagant in all their sentiments as they were in dress, 
the gentry viewed its leaders only in extremes. They offered 
either boundless admiration or an equally unreasoning hatred 
and contempt. 

“We won’t follow anybody else!” they bellowed, pressing 
about the Vishnovyetzki soldiers. “Long live our Hetman! Our 
own Alexander! To Hell with Prince Dominic and all the other 
regents!” 

“Vivat Vishnovyetzki\” 

And the returning Vishnovyetzki soldiers creaked and clat- 
tered through those celebrating streets like bewildered specters 
which had accidentally strayed from another world, hardly able 
to understand what they saw around them, and even less able to 
believe that days of rest were coming. 
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Pan Yan wanted to forget all the pains and stresses of his 
deadly labors and to kick up his heels among his friends as 
much as anyone. But what he wanted more than anything was 
to go to Bar, find Helen again, and shed all his bitter anxieties 
about her in her loving arms. This merciful, joyful end to his 


tormenting visions would restore him better, he knew, than any 
amount of carefree celebrating. 

He went to see the Prince as soon as Zjendjan found him 
some new clothes in the Armenian trading booths that sprung 
up like mushrooms outside the town walls, to give his report 
about the Zaslav expedition and to apply for leave. 

He found Prince Yeremi changed beyond belief: He seemed 
aged by years, stooped like an old man under the weight of an 
insupportable burden, licking his parched lips and staring 
blankly out of caved-in eyes as if he were in the grip of some 
devouring internal disease. 

In spite of all his own disciplined self-control, Pan Yan could 
only stare at him in horror. Nor could he hold back an involun- 
tary shudder, sure that he was looking at a man drained to the 
limits of his strength and pushed far beyond all powers of 
endurance. He couldn’t believe that this was the same indomita- 
ble leader whom he saw with lightnings flashing from his eyes 
at Mahnovka and at Konstantinov. The young lieutenant, 
whose own struggles between desire and duty streaked his 
beard and hair with a grizzled silver, simply couldn’t recognize 
his energetic, ruthless and decisive master in this apparition. 
This was someone whom he’d never seen before . .. some 
tormented, nightmare-driven creature which had sunk into a 
morass of doubt like a fevered hermit wrestling with tempta- 
tion. 

Asked about his health, as the form and usage of the times 
demanded, the Prince snapped out a dry, abrupt reply that he 
was well enough and Pan Yan didn’t dare to question him 
further. And it was only after his report, and after he asked 
whether he might have two months leave so that he could go to 
Bar, marry Princess Helen, and then take her to his estates in 
Podlasye where she would be safe, that the Prince seemed to 
comie alive again and to shake himself free of his oppressive 
thoughts like a man waking from a dream. 

“Ah,” he said warmly as his furrowed brows cleared and his 
eyes focused on his favorite soldier with something of their old 
brilliance and affection. “So that’s the end of your suffering . . .” 

“God was merciful, Highness,” Pan Yan murmured. 

“You must thank Him for it.” 

A spasm of pain twisted the Prince’s features as if he'd long 


given up all hope of similar mercy for himself and Pan Yan felt 
his heart constricting with pity. 

“Go, go then,” the Prince went on and pressed the young 
soldier’s head against his chest like a father sharing a son’s Joy. 
“And may God give you all His blessings because you’ve earned 
every one of them. 

“Yes, I know,”—he nodded, looking into his own dark 
thoughts again—“I know that I should be going with you to 
your wedding . . . I owe at least that much to the Kurtzevitch 
girl as the daughter of Knaz Vasil who was my father’s friend 
_. . And I owe it to you too, my dear loyal friend. But there can 
be no leave for me in these times . . . no, not in these days. 

“So,” he resumed after another moment. “When do you want 
to go?” 

“I'd start out today if I could, Your Highness!” Skshetuski 
cried out. 

“So take your leave from tomorrow morning, then.” 

Prince Yeremi nodded and smiled at Skshetuski and then a 
new deep line of worry creased his careworn face. 

“But you can’t go alone, not across that country,” he snapped 
out in his old, decisive military manner. “I'll give you three 
hundred of Vyershul’s best Tartars for an escort. They’re my 
fastest horsemen and you might need them over there because, 
as I hear it, the rebellion has spread even as far as the territories 
around Bar. [ll get some letters written for you as well so that 
they'll hand the girl over to you without any trouble. But it'll be 
nightfall tomorrow, | should think, before all that is done and 
Vyershul’s men are back from their own sweep. So get a night’s 
rest, see your friends, pack and get ready for the trip and come 
back to see me tomorrow.” 

“Thank you, Your Highness!” Pan Yan bowed, kneeling be- 
fore the Prince who once again pressed his head gently in his 
hands. “But, if I may ask for another favor. . .” 

“What is it?” 

“If Volodyovski and Podbipyenta could come with me. . .” 

“Take them.” Prince Yeremi nodded. “Come back and say 
goodbye to me before you set out. I’d like to find something for 
you to take along as a gift for your girl as well, because that’s 
good, honest blood and ought to be honored. Go now. Be 
happy together. You deserve each other.” 


Once more, as if he were asking for a father’s blessing, the 
young soldier pressed his forehead to the Prince’s knees. “May 
God keep you,” the Prince repeated quietly. “May He send you 
joy. Now leave me. Go and come back tomorrow.” 

But Pan Yan remained on his knees as if he had another 
request to make and, finally, after struggling with his own deep- 
seated sense of discipline and duty, he burst out: “Your High- 
ness!” 

“What else have you to tell me?” the Prince asked. 

“Forgive the impertinence, sir, but. . . but. . . it’s enough to 
break a man’s heart, the way Your Highness looks. What’s 
wrong with you, Highness? Are you ill? Or is it something else 
I would understand?” 

“That’s not for you to know about, my boy,” Prince Yeremi 
said softly and placed his hand on the young man’s head. “Go 
now. And be sure to come back tomorrow before you set out.” 

Pan Yan rose, bowed, and left with a dark wave of grief and 
pity flooding through his chest. 
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That night the young lieutenant had guests in his quarters. 
Old Pan Zachvilihovski came to welcome him back from his 
expedition and so did little Pan Volodyovski, Pan Longinus and 
Pan Zagloba as well. They sat down at the table even before the 
evening lamps were lit and, at once, Zjendjan brought in a tray 
of goblets and a keg of prime, vintage Troyniak sent over by the 
Prince’s steward. 

“In the name of the Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost!” Pan 
Zagloba cried out at the sight of Zjendjan. “I see we’ve had a 
resurrection here! So you’re back from the dead, are you, my 
fine lad?” 

Zjendjan grinned and embraced the fat knight’s massive 
knees. “There was no resurrection because [ never died,” he 
said. “But the fact that I’m alive is all your doing, master, 
because I wouldn’t be if you hadn’t saved me.” 

“And then he joined up with Bohun himself,” Skshetuski 
explained. 

“He did, did he? Then he’ll get a pension in Hell,” Pan 
Zagloba said and added kindly to the grinning boy: “But since 


you couldn’t have had much pleasure in that service, my lad, 
here is a silver thaler to make you feel better.” 

“Thank you kindly, master,” Zjendjan said, bowing low and 
pocketing the coin. 

“That one?” Skshetuski cried. “That’s a fox if there ever was 
one! He bought up more loot among the Cossacks than you and 
I could find between us, even if you sold off all those Turkish 
possessions of yours.” 

“Is that so?” Pan Zagloba eyed the lad with new respect. 
“Keep that thaler then and grow, my little sapling, because even 
if you don’t grow great enough to provide the timbers for a 
Holy Cross you might grow big enough to become a handy 
little gibbet.” 

And here the fat knight caught the boy by the ear and tugged 
it gently. 

“T like quick wits,” he went on. “And so I prophesy— which 
is an art I learned from a certain Magus when I was in service to 
the Sultan—that you'll get to be an important human being 
someday if you don’t turn into an ox in the meanwhile. But 
how does Master Bohun remember your services, eh? With 
gratitude, I expect?” 

“Oy master!” Zjendjan cried, flattered by Zagloba’s interest. 
“I don’t know how he reinembers me but you should see him 
when he remembers you! He grinds his teeth so hard that sparks 
fly, I swear it!” 

“Go to the Devil!” Pan Zagloba roared at once, losing his 
good humor. “What are you babbling about here, you damned 
little fool?” 

Zjendjan bowed and left, somewhat puzzled by this sudden 
change in Pan Zagloba’s humor, but glad to stow another piece 
of silver in his saddlebags. 

They talked, then, about the next day’s journey to Bar in 
Podolia and about the great happiness that waited for 
Skshetuski in that great eastern bastion of the Commonwealth. 
They let the wine flow freely, looking forward to better times, 
and the powerful vintage mead soon improved Pan Zagloba’s 
humor. He teased Pan Yan about all the future christenings that 
he’d provide for their entertainment, and about the many good- 
looking young knights who flocked around Helen in Bar. He 
was particularly eloquent in his praises of the handsome young 
Pan Yendrei Pototzki, the youngest son of the captured Grand 


Hetman of the Crown and the last surviving brother of the 
heroic Stephan who died at Yellow Waters. 

“You'd think he was a stallion in the Steppe in Springtime,” 
the fat knight related, “the way he snorts and paws the ground 
whenever she’s around. Any day now he’ll start neighing, | 
expects” 

“A lot of good that’ll do him once Skshetuski gets there,” the 
old commissioner said. 

“Well, one man’s wedding is another’s mourning.” The fat 
knight tossed a sideways glance at the Lithuanian. “Particularly 
if he didn’t make any vows of chastity, which is a pagan thing to 
do anyway and goes against the laws of nature as well as God’s 
wishes. ” 

Pan Longinus heaved a sigh, thinking about Anusia, and the 
little knight joined the Lithuanian giant with a few sighs of his 
own. Finally the talk turned to the coming resumption of the 
war and to their commander. 

“What’s wrong with hime” Skshetuski wished to know. “I tell 
you, that’s a different man. I can’t make head or tail of this 
change in him. I mean here he is, with one great victory after 
another behind him, and the entire Commonwealth knocking 
on his door. What difference does it make that they passed him 
over for the regency and the high command? All the gentry and 
half of the new army are marching to join him anyway. He’ll be 
the Grand Hetman of the Commonwealth no matter what 
anybody says. But here he is like a man in the deepest mourn- 
ing, or in some kind of fever . . . Does anybody know what it’s 
all about?” 

“Maybe he’s got a chill in the bones,” Pan Zagloba offered. 
“Sometimes when I get a twinge in my finger I’m out of sorts 
for three days or more.” 

“And I, sweet brothers, can tell you only this much about it,” 
Pan Longinus murmured. “Mind you, | didn’t hear it from 
Father Muhovyetzki himself ... no, I can’t say I did. But 
someone said—and J don’t know who—that this is what the 
Father told him about the Prince’s troubles . . .” 

“Told him what?” Pan Zagloba said. “Said what? So far 
nobody here has said anything worth hearing.” 

“I’m not saying anything on my own part,” the bashful giant 
stumbled on, twisting his great hands so that the knuckles 
cracked. “He’s a great lord and a kindly master, I am sure, so 


who am I to say anything about him? But if Father 
Muhovyetzki said . . . or as I heard he said. . . ah, what do | 
know anyway... 

“Not much, but that’s no news to anybody!” Pan Zagloba 
cried out at once, then turned to the others. “But will you just 
listen to this Lithuanian? Didn’t I tell you that they don’t use a 
human language up there in those forests? How am I to poke 
fun at him when he can’t dredge even one clear sentence out of 
that beanpole head? What are you trying to tell us anyway, 
Master Podbipyenta? You’re running around in circles like a 
blind jackrabbit that can’t find the opening to his burrow.” 

“Seriously, though,” Pan Yan said. “What did you hear? It 
could be important.” 

“Ah well, if that’s the case...” Red with embarrassment, 
Pan Longinus struggled with his shyness. “Well, I] don’t want to 
seem like I’m spreading gossip, but some people say that His 
Highness has spilled too much blood, you see. . . He's a great 
war leader, maybe the greatest that we’ll ever see, but he has no 
mercy in his punishments. So people are saying that now every- 
thing he sees turns red before his eyes. His days are red, they say, 
his nights are all red ... it’s like there’s a red fog around 
everything he_looks at...” 

“Don’t talk such rubbish!” old Pan Zachvilihovski exploded 
in anger. “We’ve enough gossips among us as it is! There wasn’t 
a fairer lord in the Commonwealth in peacetime and if he has no 
mercy on murderers and rebels, what of it? That’s to his credit 
rather than a sin. What kind of torture and what kind of punish- 
ment is too much for people who drown their own Motherland 
in blood? Where else on earth will you find monsters who give 
their own kind to the Tartar slavers? Who else ever committed 
such atrocities on women and children? Where can you find 
more frightful crimes than theirs? And you say that the stake 
and the gibbet are too harsh for them? Tfui, tfui! You’ve an iron 
fist, mister, but you’ve the heart of a woman! I heard you 
groaning when they stretched that Pulyan over the coals after 
Konstantinov. I heard you muttering that you wished you’d 
killed him straight out instead of bringing him alive for inter- 
rogation. But the Prince isn’t an old woman, he knows how to 
— and how to punish too! So don’t sit here spinning fairy 
tales!” 


“But I said I didn’t know anything about it at first hand,” the 


distressed Pan Longinus tried to explain himself. “I said it was 
just something that people were saying. . .” 

“If our people learned to use their tongues like millstones,” 
Pan Zagloba said, “we'd grind enough flour in this Com- 
monwealth to pave the world with pancakes.” 

But the old man wouldn’t be appeased. “Red fog, indeed!” he 
grunted for a while longer, stroking his snow-white hair and 
quivering with rage. “I'll give them a red fog. Whoever thought 
up that one has a green fog in his head, not a red one!” 

“So what do you think it is, father? asked the little knight. 
“What's wrong with our Prince?” 

“I don’t know,” the old commissioner muttered in reply. 
“Whatever it is he keeps it to himself. But it’s some sort of a 
struggle with his own soul, I’d say. And the greater the soul, the 
harder the struggle.” 


Chapter Thirty-six 


THE SENTRIES ON the castle walls were already calling out the 
‘All’s Well’ of midnight but Yeremi Vishnovyetzki was still 
talking to his God and wrestling with his own ambition and his 
conscience. 

He lay on the stone floor of his chamber, eyes fixed on the 
crucifix hanging on a wall, and fought the most terrible antag- 
onist he ever faced. His mind and his spirit—that soaring pride 
and that overwhelming love of country that burned like twin 
beacons in his soul—struggled with his consciousness of his 
destiny and power as if they were bands of gladiators who 
fought each other in a duel to the death. It was a struggle which 
seemed to split his head with pain and to threaten reason. He felt 
as if his chest was crushed between a pair of millstones. 

Here—against the will of the interrex, the Primate of his 
Church, and challenging the authority of the chancellor, the 
Senate, the regents and the government itself—all of the nation’s 
armies were ranging behind him. 

Here came the regular cavalry of the Crown and the other 
magnates; the foreign mercenaries who never before broke an 
oath of loyalty; all of the vast, unruly gentry in its many district 
and provincial levies; the disciplined, long-term veterans of the 
Kwarta and the Furrow Soldiers. The Commonwealth itself 
seemed to be running to him, looking for shelter under his 
outspread wings like a flock of fledglings, and pleading for 
protection. 

“Save us,” it cried to him through the voices of its best and 
noblest sons. “Only you can do it!” 

Another month, he thought, and a hundred thousand war- 
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riors will stand under these walls ready to follow him against 
the many-headed monster of the civil war. 

And here the images of the future, bathed in some unearthly 
light of power and glory, began to pass before Vishnovyetzki’s 
eyes. 

Oh how they’ll shudder, he thought about all those hostile, 
envious men in Warsaw who wanted to humble and humiliate 
him. How small they will become! How pitiful and con- 
temptible and insignificant . . .! 

And he, meanwhile, would seize these iron cohorts that 
flocked to him in thousands and lead them to such victories in 
the Ukraine that not even the recorded triumphs of imperial 
Rome would be able to match them. 

And at this thought he felt a blast of superhuman power 
surging through his body. He felt as if huge wings were sprout- 
ing from his shoulders, as though he were being suddenly 
transformed into the Archangel Michael, the holy patron of his 
own family and House. He saw his own gigantic stature loom- 
ing above the castle as if Zbarajh itself was too small to contain 
his spirit and casting his huge shadow across all the vastness of 
Ruthenia and the Eastern Lands. He knew beyond all doubts 
that he could crush Hmyelnitzki, trample the rebellion into dust 
and ashes, bring back a new and lasting peace and restore 
tranquility to his tormented country. 

skeanedoutl” 

His cry, whether it was imaginary or real, flew along the 
stone walls of his chamber, echoed in the groined arches of the 
ceiling and seemed to burst through the walls onto the battle- 
ments and far into the night beyond them. His eyes filled with 
the sight of vast fields and a sea of warriors. He heard the roar of 
cannon thundering in his ears . . . Battle! A slaughter without 
precedent in history! A triumph beyond all triumphs known to 
any warriors anywhere! Thousands of corpses litter the land- 
scape between the horizons. Thousands of fallen banners sheet 
the bloody Steppes. He saw himself trampling the carcass of the 
overthrown Hmyelnitzki, and he could hear the trumpets that 
cried out his victory, and then their brassy voices were pro- 
claiming his triumph from sea to sea across the generations. 

“I can do it! Only I can do it!” 

Trembling as if in the grip of a mortal fever Yeremi Vis- 
hnovyetzki struggled to his feet, lifted his arms towards the 


hanging Christ, and a terrible scarlet light seemed to burn in the 
air around him. 

“Chryste! Chryste!” he cried. “You know! You see that I can 
do this! Tell me that I must!” 

But the crucified image hung in deathly silence, the bloodless 
face had fallen forward under its crown of thorns, and the 
outspread arms gleamed whitely in the candleglow as if the Son 
of Man had only just been nailed to his cross. 

“It’s for Your glory!” cried the Prince. “It’s not for me or my 
sake but only for Yours! It’s for the Church . . . for all Chris- 
tianity!” 

In the red light which painted murderous shadows on the 
grey stone walls his cry seemed to ring with the purity of crystal 
but he heard it as the dull bronze booming of coronation bells. 

“No, not for me!” he cried. “Not for me! Non mihi! Non mihi! 
Sed nomini Tuo da gloriam\” 

And then another vast, flowing image began to fill the burn- 
ing eyes of Yeremi Vishnovyetzki. The triumph over 
Hmyelnitzki was only a beginning. The road lifted farther. 
How far would it take him? Having crushed the rebellion and 
swallowed its hordes like an avenging dragon, he’d add the 
curbed, armed Cossack multitudes to his own, carry his fire and 
sword into the Crimea, topple the minarets of Islam and, fi- 
nally, accomplish the goal of generations to nail Christ’s Holy 
Cross above the iron towers of the Khans where no bells had 
ever called for a Christian prayer. 

“For You,” he whispered to the silent Christ. “Not for me. 
For You.” 

But even that was only a beginning. He’d go into those 
unknown eastern countries where only a few of his own an- 
cestors had ventured: the endless plains and rivers beyond the 
Wild Lands and the Burning Deserts, that jeweled continent 
which lay across the Mountains of the East; and he’d extend the 
boundaries of his Commonwealth and of God’s Church to the 
farthest reaches of the earth! 

“Ad gloriam Tuam,” he whispered. 

Where would this end? Where could it? When would he come 
to the final limits of his might . . . his power. . . and his own 
great glory? 

“Never,” he whispered. 

There was no end to what he might achieve if he just reached 


out and seized the power that a desperate nation was thrusting 
upon him. If he did what his pride demanded of his genius. If he 
obeyed the call of his destiny. 

The dead white light of the moon seeped through the transept 
windows into the cold stone chamber where the candles 
drowned in their own wax and guttered hours earlier. The 
tower clocks were striking the final hours of the night. Soon, he 
knew, the cocks would start crowing outside the town walls. 

Daylight was almost here. 

He listened to the silence, waiting for that bloodless, waxen 
face to lift on its cross, for those sad, knowing eyes to signal 
their compassion and their understanding, and for that one 
great voice which would raise him above all the men and 
peoples of his time. 

“Non mihi, Domine,” he prayed. “Non mihi. . .!” 

And then he was shuddering in the sudden grey chill of dawn. 
What will this new day bring to the sleeping, unsuspecting 
world other than a sunrise? Will another, earthly sun begin to 
shine in all its power and glory under that fiery brightness that 
God sent daily into the sky? 

“Gime... Giiiste. . 

And the terrible struggle went on, unabated. 
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He would have had to be a child, not a man, to think that 
there might be another way for him, or that he could turn his 
back on his destiny for whatever reason. 

That’s it, he thought. That’s how it has to be. He was a man 
of his times, and a Prince-Palatine at that, and faith in the 
rightness of his causes was enough to make them both righteous 
and holy. Pride and ambition went hand-in-hand with duty, so 
what difference would it make if his own stature soared above 
all others as long as that elevation served and protected the 
Commonwealth as well? 

“Your will be done,” he whispered to the silent image of the 
crucified sufferer before him, sure that his own sudden sense of 
peace was the answer he was looking for, and that this answer 
came to him from God. 

“Fiat voluntas Tua.” 

He breathed easier then. 

The roaring hurricane drifted from his mind, passed on, 


disappeared. His thoughts calmed down, cleared and settled as 
gently as falling leaves into their natural and God-given order, 
and he could see and understand again all those essential matters 
that affected the Commonwealth at this decisive moment. The 
peace policy of the chancellor, the regents, and of Voyevode 
Kisyel was a bad one. Deadly for the country. He would tear it 
up. The road to a just and lasting peace had to be carved out 
with swords, not with pens on parchment. All of the Zaporohje 
had to be turned into a burial mound, the Sietch razed to the 
ground and the Nizhovtsy hammered into disciplined obe- 
dience. The murderous specter of unruly Cossack independence 
had to be exorcised, the Cossackry crushed and beaten down for 
ever, its aspirations drowned in its own blood and its poison 
drawn. 

‘Then—and only then—grant to the conquered all they’ve ever 
wanted. End all excesses. Finish with oppression. Restore peace and 
tranquility to everyone who lives in the Commonwealth, not just to the 
gentry.’ 

“Instead of fear of death,” he murmured. “Give them a new 
lite. 

In place of the expected coup de grace, he thought, extend the 
hand of brotherhood and friendship. Lift up the Cossacks to the 
equality they want. But do it as an act of grace, a gesture of 
nobility, forgiveness and mercy, not as surrender to their law- 
lessness and terror. It was all so clear to him that he could read 
his own thoughts as if they were written in letters of fire on the 
chamber walls. 

‘That’s the only path worthy of this great and splendid Common- 
wealth. There isn’t another. Perhaps in other times, long ago, there was 
a different road that all of us could travel together. We might have been 
able to talk to each other. Lords and magnates, the princes and the 
gentry, the Cossacks and the peasants, everyone. All faiths and condi- 
tions. But not now. Not now. No, not after all that treason, bloodshed 
and bad faith. Not when these armed thousands face each other in 
hatred, craving blood and vengeance. Peace on those terms? That’s a 
dream for fools! An empty illusion! Giving way to terror will merely 
spin the war across generations. Such peacemaking will do nothing 
more than assure our children and grandchildren a sea of blood and 
tears.’ 

Let the Commonwealth take that other, nobler road, he 
thought. Let it destroy the monster, tear down its own edifices 


of injustice, and then build a splendid new reality from the 
blood and ruins. Let it do that and he’ll be happy to sit quietly in 
his beloved Lubnie the rest of his life. 

“That’s all I want,” he whispered. 

But who was to lead the way? The Senate? The stormy Diets 
at which the gentry could agree on nothing? The chancellor? 
The primate and the regents? 

Who other than himself could grasp and understand that 
great but simple truth of punishment before generosity and 
forgiveness? And who else had the means to transform this 
vision into a fact of history? 

‘Find such a man and I'll follow him,’ he thought. But where is 
he? Who else in the Commonwealth has the ability as well as the 
power? 

“No one,” he whispered. “Other than myself.” 

It was to him that the gentry and the army were marching in 
their thousands, wasn’t it? It was he who had turned himself 
into the sword and buckler of the Commonwealth. But where 
was his mandate? Who gave him the authority to decide on the 
life and death of these tens of thousands? This was no absolute 
monarchy such as existed everywhere else in Europe, he knew 
very well. Not Bourbon France or Stuart England where a 
monarch ruled by divine right, answerable to no authority but 
his own. The will of the nation ruled this Commonwealth even 
when there was a King on the throne in Warsaw, and how much 
more so now when there was no King? 

“This is what gives us our power and our greatness,” the 
Prince murmured proudly. “That’s the ‘lex suprema.’” 

That will expressed itself in more than parchment, argument, 
laws and manifestos. It had a life beyond the policies of chancel- 
lors, deputies and the Senate. Yes, they wrote the laws. But in 
whose name? Who gave them that power? This was a republic 
of the gentry, ruled by a King whom they elected to the throne 
only for the length of his own natural life, with no night of 
succession given to his heirs. The chancellor and the Senate 
governed in his name and by his appointment, provided that the 
Diets of Deputies, elected in every province and district of the 
Commonwealth by more than half a million of the voting 
gentry, gave their own unanimous approval to all resolutions. 

So who were the real rulers of the country? 

“We are,” the Prince said, feeling the strength that comes 


from certainty and conviction. “The knighthood ... the 
rytzerstvo . . . the crested gentry . . . every man entitled by law 
to inherit lands and to wear a saber, and so obliged by that same 
law to serve and defend the Commonwealth.” 

And wasn’t all the knighthood of the country coming here to 
Zbarajh in their tens of thousands to tell him that he was the 
commander of their choice? And was he to refuse this call to 
power and greatness? Why should he refuse it? What other 
nomination did he need? And from whom? From those whose 
timid policies threatened to destroy the Commonwealth and 
whose suspicions and ill-will humiliated him? 

“And why do they do that to me anyway?” he muttered 
fiercely. “How did I deserve it? Is it because I was the only one 
among the magnates to strike at the Cossacks? Because I didn’t 
give way to panic when the Hetmans went into captivity, the 
armies perished, the great lords hid themselves in their castles, 
and the Cossack put his knife to the throat of our Motherland? 
Because I wrenched that knife out of that bloody fist and lifted 
our Mother’s head out of the mud, and breathed new life into 
her, and saved her from her shame?” 

Pride soared before his anger like a crimson mist. Anger gave 
way to rage. 

“Why didn’t they see fit to sacrifice their fortunes and risk 
their lives for her?” he demanded. “Where were they when she 
was on her knees and begging them to save her? And now they 
dare to tell me what todo. . .? 

“Show me someone who did more than I to earn this au- 
thority and power,” he cried out. “And I’ll give it to him. 
Gladly. Let him command here... rule. . . lead, if he knows 
the way. I’m tired. I’ve come to just about the end of all my 
strength. And I don’t need the glory. I’ve won enough of it to 
reflect on all my children’s children far beyond my grave. I'd 
just as soon ask God and the people to let me throw down this 
burden and go my own way. But where is this man? Who is he? 
Why doesn’t he come forward?” 

And if there is no such man, he thought, how can I turn a deaf 
ear to my country’s pleading? And why should I do that any- 
way? By whose order? 

He raised his head proudly once again, and his fevered eyes 
fell once more on the hanging Christ. The crucifix seemed to 
shimmer in a scarlet mist. The tortured head hung limp and 


lifeless above the wounded chest. The pale lips were parted in 
such agony.as if another lancehead had just been thrust into 
Christ’s bleeding side. 

“Why?” the Prince asked aloud again. “Tell me why! Why 
should I?” 
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He pressed both his hands against his pounding temples. A 
voice .. . many voices . . . were calling to him through those 
blood-red visions of his future glory. He barely heard them 
through the rustling of those distant triumphs; they were so 
hard to catch across the urging of his own impatience and 
through the glittering awareness of his destiny and greatness 
and ambition. 

‘Wait,’ they cried. “Wait . 

For what? And what was this new, gnawing pain that started 
to coil and uncoil in his chest as if a terrible serpent had 
awakened there? 

Why was it that just when he was ready to cast all his doubts 
aside, and when he proved to himself beyond any question that 
it was his duty as well as his right to reach out for the powers of 
the supreme commander, something was whispering to him 
out of the deepest recesses of his conscience? 

“You are deluding yourself . . 

“How’s that?” he demanded. 

‘Your injured pride is leading you astray. The voices you heard were 
not those of reason.’ 

“What voices were they, then?” 

‘Satan is tempting you with visions of power, promising you a 
Crown . 

And the terrible struggle broke out anew in Yeremi Vis- 
hnovyetzki. Again doubt seized him like a whirlwind and car- 
ried him off into uncertainty and terror. He asked himself: What 
was the country’s gentry really doing when it came flocking to 
his camp rather than to the gathering place appointed by the 
regents? It trampled on the law, was the clear answer. What was 
the army doing? Disobeying orders. And was he—a loyal cit- 
izen, a patriot and a soldier—to place himself at the head of . 
lawlessness? Was he to give the dignity and authority of his 
name to public disobedience? What sort of example would that 


be to the generations that must come behind him if this great 
Commonwealth was to endure and prosper? 

My God, he thought. My God.. :! 

‘So Vishnovyetzki flouts the law today . . . so what magnate won’t 
feel free to do the same tomorrow? Who'll stop some future Pototzki, 
Lubomirski, Firley or Zamoyski from tearing up the statutes any time 
he pleases once the precedent of defiance has been set? And when each of 
us does only what suits his own purpose, when he follows the dictates of 
his own ambition rather than of conscience and serves his own needs 
instead of the country, what kind of future can our poor Commonwealth 
expect? 

He shuddered. He slid back to his knees. His hands opened 
and closed on empty air as if he were clutching and grasping at 
something that must elude him for his own salvation and he 
looked at them with disbelief and loathing. 

‘Jezu...Jezu... What have I almost done?’ 

Hmyelnitzki also justifies himself under the cover of a greater 
good, Prince Yeremi thought, tugging at his hair. He also sees 
himself as the only savior of his people while he turns on those 
in authority over him, challenges the dignity of the State, and 
defies the law. 

‘Chryste . . .V 

The Prince trembled from head to foot and crushed his pale 
hands together in a paroxysm of disgust and terror. Blood filled 
his mouth as he bit his lips. 

“Am I to be a second Hmyelnitzki2” he cried out. “Tell me! Is 
that what I’m doing?” 

But the crucifix hung mute among its scarlet shadows as the 
first rays of the sun began to seep into the greying chamber. 
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Hours passed like that. The struggle continued. The Prince 
knew that if he seized the power of supreme command the 
chancellor and regents would proclaim him a rebel and a traitor, 
no better than Hmyelnitzki, and that a second civil war could 
very well begin. 

“Is that what you want?” he asked himself bitterly in a dull 
voice heavy with self-contempt. “Is that where your pride has 
led you?” 

He knew that Hmyelnitzki wasn’t the worst enemy who ever 
threatened the life of this republic. Not in the past, and certainly 


not now. There had been others .. . many, many others . 
who brought invasions to these enduring lands and whose 
bones were still littering the far-flung frontiers. How much 
greater was the danger of absolute destruction when two hun- 
dred thousand armored Germans rode against the Poles and 
Lithuanians of Vladyslav Yagiello on the field of Grunwald only 
a little more than two hundred years ago! How much more 
terrible the more recent moment when the hordes of Moscow 
faced Stefan Batory in the plains of Pskov! And where were they 
now? Only the wolves knew their resting places and the wind 
whistled dirges through their scattered bones. So what would 
one more Cossack hurricane mean in the context of such a 
history? What could a single upstart Cossack and his Tartar 
allies do against such an enduring and determined power? 

No, the Commonwealth didn’t need to fear foreign wars, he 
knew. Germans, Russians, Hungarians, Turks and Tartars came 
time and time again and crumbled before the iron walls of the 
Commonwealth’s defenders. It wouldn’t be the clash of battle 
that would ring the death-knell of that nation. 

‘The seeds of our destruction are rooted in ourselves,’ he cried out 
silently to himself. 

And the most desperate and pernicious of these dangers, he 
knew with bitterness and pain, lay in the pride and overwhelm- 
ing personal ambitions of magnates like himself, each of whom 
went his own way according to his fancy, choosing those laws 
and policies that he would obey and those that he’d flout when- 
ever he wanted, and setting an example of quarrelsome disobe- 
dience to the lesser gentry. 

‘Anarchy instead of loyalty and obedience . . . Undisciplined armies 
making their own decisions about who would lead them. . .’ 

And what about that ungovernable population of eight hun- 
dred thousand bickering and squabbling nobles who questioned 
and debated every law and order? What of the parliaments in 
which nothing was decided because a single vote cast in opposi- 
tion ended all discussion? 

‘The rule of chaos, argument and disputes over private interests 
which greed and envy always elevated above the common good. Inepti- 
tude and indifference in the seats of power.’ 

“That’s what makes us helpless before one ambitious Cos- 
sack,” he groaned in despair. “That’s why callous neighbors 
claw at our frontiers with impunity, why other nations laugh 


and jeer at us, and why no one hears our voice or fears our 
anger.” 

A tree rots from the core, he thought. Any windstorm can 
topple a hollow forest giant. But cursed be he who'd help in the 
process! Damned be the man who set such an example to his 
children’s children! An eternity of hellfire wouldn’t be enough 
for such a matricide. 

“So go now, you Prince-Palatine,” he told himself in horror 
and contempt. “Go, you triumphant conqueror and com- 
mander, and take their lawful authority from the regents. Spit 
on the statutes, as you’ve done before. Trample on the law. Add 
to the disunity and disorder. Show future generations how to 
murder and disembow] their Mother.” 

Terror and desperation mirrored the sudden madness in the 
Prince’s eyes. He cried out in a stricken voice, seized himself 
with both hands by the hair, and threw himself into the dust 
before the crucifix. 

“Forgive me, Lord,” he prayed. “Have mercy. Have mercy.” 

And he struck the stone floor with his forehead again and 
again. 
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Dawn had come some time earlier, painting the horizon in 
delicate shades of pink, and now the sun burst redly into Vis- 
hnovyetzki’s chamber. The swallows that built their nests in the 
deep casements of the castle windows began to chatter, spar- 
rows darted by, and he rose with a look of peace etched into his 
face, like a traveler who comes home from a difficult journey, 
and went to wake the young body-servant who slept outside his 
door. 

“Wake up, lad,” he murmured. “I’ve an errand for you.” 

The boy, that same Zelenski who risked his life in Lubnie by 
cutting short the torments of Hmyelnitzki’s impaled emissary, 
leaped to his feet, rubbing the sleep out of his eyes, and stared at 
his master as if he were a dead man returning from his grave. 

“H-H-Highness,” he stammered, frightened by this drawn 
and pale apparition. “Y-y-your Highness ... is... are you 
unwell? Are. . . is everything all right?” 

“Run to the duty officer,” Prince Yeremi said. “Tell him to 
send for all the colonels quartered in the town, the Kwarta as 
well as the provincials. Have them come to the Great Hall here 
in the castle as soon as they can.” 


The boy ran as if his shoes were burning and with excitement 
shining in his face because everyone expected Prince Yeremi to 
seize the powers offered by the gentry and the look in his eyes 
signaled a decision. 

Within two hours the audience hall filled with Vishnovyetzki 
officers. Pan Yan and Pan Michal brought the fat knight and the 
Lithuanian giant who weren’t troop commanders but who’d 
become so famous among the Prince’s men that no one could 
remember the time when they didn’t take part in their gather- 
ings. The only absentee was Kushel who was off on reconnais- 
sance in the direction that Skshetuski was to take later in the day 
because word had come that the rebellion was spreading in 
Podolia where Krivoinos was plundering the country near Bar. 

“It looks as if we're going there just in time,” little Pan 
Volodyovski murmured to Pan Yan, Zagloba and Podbipyenta, 
but Skshetuski was too happy to allow anything to darken his 
mood. 

“It would take more than a mob of rebels to take a fortress 
like Bar,” he said, shaking his head and smiling. “That’s our 
strongest castle in the east next to Kamyenetz and Kudak.” 

“That’s right,” agreed the experienced Osinski. “You’d need 
Swedish infantry to storm walls like that.” 

“Or Germans,” growled the dour Korytzki. 

“And only after a regular, well-engineered siege,” Osinski 
added. “Sapping, approaches, trenches, culverts and siege en- 
gines ... mining the walls and gates .. . you know what I 
mean. The Zaporohyjans are first rate defending their own earth- 
works but if they don’t take a fortified position at one blow they 
tend to get discouraged and a siege takes time.” 

“At least six months for a place like Bar,” Korytzki agreed. 

“And we'll be there with Prince Yeremi long before that 
passes,” said Volodyovski. 

“God grant it soon!” cried the listening officers while Pan 
Zagloba let his enthusiasm sweep him away altogether. 

“The sooner the better!” he shouted since the prospects of an 
actual battle were still somewhat distant. “This is what we’ve 
been waiting for! The Prince is going to send the regents pack- 
ing, as I’ve advised him from the start. And why not? Who 
needs a mewling infant, a snoring pillow-thumper and a bleary- 
eyed spluttering old rhetor in charge of an army? Nobody ever 
captured any battle flags with diapers, featherbeds or Latin! 
Now we'll rub some paprika into those Zaporohyjans. 


Hmyelnitzki will be shaking in his boots when he hears about 
this!” 
“God grant it!” all the others chorused. 
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Meanwhile the hall filled up. 

It took some time for the leading nobles to arrive; the Prince’s 
duty officers couldn’t get some of the more important lords and 
regional officials who commanded the provincial levies to climb 
out of bed so early in the morning but, in due time, most of 
them came up to the castle. They grumbled and complained at 
having their rest disturbed but they were anxious to be part of a 
historic moment, while the lesser gentry poured out of the 
hostelries and taverns, shooting off their muskets and cheering 
Prince Yeremi as if he had already led them to triumph over the 
rebellion. 

“Vivat Yeremi! Vivat the Prince-Palatine, commander over all com- 
manders and Hetman of all the Hetmans!” 

“Vivat Vishnovyetzki!” 

The town merchants ran to bar their doors and board-up 
their windows thinking that some new insurrection must have 
broken out, but this only helped to inflame the celebrating 
gentry. Church bells began to ring as if to signal a fire in the city. 
A few Vishnovyetzki soldiers ran down from the castle to 
quieten the rioters and to caution them that their days of care- 
free carousing were about to end. 

“You'll soon taste such discipline in the Prince’s hands that 
every belly among you will shrivel and collapse,” they warned. 

But that only made the gentry bellow all the harder. “So be it! 
We'll obey and listen now that there’s someone worth listening 
too! To Hell with the regents!” 

“Down with Prince Dominic,” they cried. “All he knows 
about battles is what he’s seen embroidered on those fancy 
Dutch tapestries hanging around his bed.” 

“Vivat Yeremi! Vivat our commander|” 

The castle windows shook and rattled to those cheers and 
volleys so that even the most serious-minded soldiers in the 
audience hall began to laugh, eyes shining with excitement, and 
to slap their sabers. 

Still bleary-eyed and reeling from all their revels of the night 
before, the massed gentry milled at the castle gates, cheering the 


Prince and jeering at the regents, and the less they knew about 
discipline and obedience, the louder they shouted. They mim- 
icked the regents, mocked their weaknesses and failings, and 
ripped their public reputations into shreds. Pan Konyetzpolski 
escaped the worst of their malice since his only sin was youth 
and inexperience, and because his name was hallowed in the 
Commonwealth since his grandfather’s victory over the Swedes 
at Kirkholm. But no one had any mercy on Prince Dominic 
Zaslavski. 

“I hear Prince Dominic is getting a new family crest,” Pan 
Zagloba said. “It’s one half-closed eye and a motto that says 
‘What happened?’” 

“And how d’you get that idea, dear brother?” Pan Longinus 
asked. 

“Because he mumbles Latin phrases all day, even in the coun- 
cil, and every night he sucks at a bottle and dribbles on his belly, 
and when anybody says anything to him he flips one eye half 
open and says, ‘What happened?’ ” 

“In Latin, of course,” said Zachvilihovski while all the other 
officers and gentry doubled up with laughter. 

“Of course it’s in Latin! With him everything is Latin! When 
he throws a bone to his dogs he asks them in Latin if they’d 
rather have oatmeal.” 

“What a tongue you've got!” cried the laughing nobles. “You 
must be a real ‘vir incomparabilis’ 1f your sword is anywhere that 
quick.” 

“And who says I’m not? Ask Pan Skshetuski if you don’t 
believe me. He knows who captured what at Konstantinov! Yes, 
yes, gentlemen, shout the name ‘Zagloba’ in any Cossack’s ear 
and you'll find out something you didn’t know before.” 

Mocking the regents and buttonholing castellans and starostas, 
Pan Zagloba couldn’t have been happier. He was in his element 
among the laughing nobles just as he was with the revelers in 
the town. He had long recovered from the backache he earned at 
Konstantinov; and the hard-drinking, spendthrift gentry who 
followed him about in Zbarajh were like a gift from Heaven. It 
would take a Homer, he was sure, to describe how much he 
drank and ate at their expense and a Plutarch to match the heroic 
tales with which he regaled them. 

He got ready to launch himself again into one of his tales of 
martyrdom among the Turks, the mythical estates that existed 


only in his imagination, all the exploits that preceded and fol- 
lowed his rescue of Helen, and the capture of the battle flag 
which, in his telling, decided the victory at Konstantinov. But 
just at that moment the doors were flung wide and Prince 
Yeremi came into the hall. 

Years seemed to have fallen from his shoulders along with his 
burdens. Only his red-rimmed eyes showed that he had spent 
another sleepless night and only the deep hollows under them 
testified to the struggle he had waged. 

“My lords and gentlemen,” he said quietly but with such 
dignity and power shining through his words that everyone 
held his breath. “Last night I talked to God and to my own 
conscience to decide what I ought to do. And here is my 
decision. I’m telling you, and I ask you to announce it to all the 
rytzerstvo, that for the good of our country and for the sake of 
that unity we must have in these dangerous days, I place myself 
under the orders of Prince Dominic and the other regents.” 

Silence fell on the gathering with the weight and finality of a 
tombstone. 
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A few hours later, close to noon, three hundred of Vyershul’s 
Tartar troopers prepared in the castle courtyard to ride to Bar 
with Skshetuski, while Prince Yeremi gave a banquet for his 
senior officers which, at the same time, was to serve as a 
bachelor dinner for the young lieutenant. 

The Prince looked as young and carefree as if he were the 
intended bridegroom rather than Skshetuski. His eyes were 
warm and gentle and his face was as calm and sunny as the day 
outside. Pan Yan, as the real bridegroom, sat next to him at the 
head of the table. Pan Zagloba, as the hero who rescued the 
bride-to-be, flanked Prince Yeremi on the other side and raised 
sO many toasts to the bridal pair that hardly anyone could keep 
up with him. But the Prince, as carefree and merry as if the 
bleak conflicts of the night had never taken place, matched him 
cup for cup and raised some toasts of his own. 

“Gentlemen!” he cried. “May this third goblet go to the 
health of the coming generation! It’s a fine clan, on both sides of 
the family, so let’s expect that the little apples won’t fall far from 
the tree. ‘Hawk’ is the ancient totem of our young hero’s clan, a 


hawk is the crest his ancestors painted on their shields, so let us 
hope that all the little hawks he’s about to give us will fly as high 
as he does!” 

“Long life to them! Vivat!” roared the officers and the dis- 
tinguished guests while out in the hall the servants launched 
their own noisy celebration under the leadership of Zjendjan. 

“And here’s to you all, with my thanks!” cried the overjoyed 
Skshetuski, and drained a huge goblet of Malmsey while the 
cheering knights staggered to their feet. 

“Long life!” they bellowed. “Long life!” 

“Crescite et multiplicamini!” 

“Go forth and muluply, as the Holy Book commands! And 
the sooner the better!” 

“Ey, you ought to raise half a regiment at least,” old Pan 
Zachvilihovski said, shaking with silent laughter. 

“Hime” howled Zagloba. “He'll fill the whole army with 
little Skshetuskis!” 

The gentry roared. They shouted, one across another. Wild 
bursts of laughter boomed like artillery salutes. Wine flowed by 
the barrel. Heads began to steam in the noonday heat. All the 
faces began to drip with sweat and flushed a deep crimson, and 
the walls and windows rang with the sound of their celebration. 

aiieteat s*seyPanYan gasped. “Ifthat’s so . . . then I'd 
better confess that the cuckoo counted out twelve boys for me.” 

“Great God Almighty!” Pan Zagloba shouted. “All the storks 
in the country will drop dead from overwork!” 

The gentry replied with another huge bellow of laughter in 
which the Prince joined as loudly as all the others but then he 
noticed some grim, grey apparition on the threshold of the 
room and peered at it with narrowed eyes. 

“Who’s that?” he cried. “Ah, it’s you, Kushel? Back from your 
Sweep, are you?” 

The dusty, travel-stained dragoon stood hesitating at the sight 
of the happy company as if he wished that he was anywhere but 
there. “Yes, Highness,” he said. 

“What’s the news then?” 

“Very bad, Your Highness,” the young officer said in a 
strange, strained voice. 

A sudden silence, dull and grey as lead, settled on the gather- 
ing as if an evil spell had fallen on the celebrating soldiers. 


Raised cups and goblets hung suspended in midair halfway to 
the lips. All eyes fixed warily on Kushel in whose stricken face a 
sense of tragedy struggled with exhaustion. 

“It would be better if you didn’t bring me bad news while I’m 
in my cups,” the Prince said, annoyed, and then sighed and 
shrugged with irritation. “But since you’ve started you might as 
well go on and finish it.” 

“Your Highness,” Kushel murmured. “I’d rather be dead then 
to have to tell you . . . at this ofiallitimes)... .7 

“But what, man? Speak up! What’s happened!” 

“Bar... has been taken by the Zaporohjans.” 


PART VI 


Chapter Thirty-seven 


ON A LATE SUMMER NIGHT along the right bank of the Valadynka 
River a group of a dozen or so horsemen rode slowly in the 
direction of the lower Dniester. 

Their horses walked slowly, taking each step as carefully as if 
they were carrying something both fragile and precious, but 
even so, one of the two horsemen who rode several dozen paces 
in front of the rest turned now and then and cautioned greater 
care. ; 

“Slowly, back there!” he cried. “Slowly!” 

The cavalcade behind him moved at a snail’s pace. It consisted 
of a dozen riders whose long bare lances without pennons 
identified them at a glance as Cossacks. Some of them led 
heavily burdened packhorses. Others, barely glimpsed in the 
shadowed darkness, rode in a loosely strung, uneven formation 
around a pair of animals which carried a cradle slung between 
their saddles. But once the group edged out from behind a 
concealing hillock and entered a stretch of moonlit open 
ground, the cold white light illumined the pale face and fallen 
eyelids of a still form carried as if lifeless in the cradle. 

“Watch your pace!” their leader cried again. “Slowly, there!” 

But if the two outriders seemed unconcerned about the coun- 
try through which they were passing, talking in low voices to 
each other and paying no attention to the night around them, 
the Cossacks around the cradle seemed frozen with fear. They 
peered about as if expecting something terrible to leap out upon 
them from every clump of grass even though the gaunt, broken 
landscape seemed to be an unpeopled wilderness. 

“Horpyna! Hey, Horpyna!” the leader spoke up then as if 
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waking from some deep dream of his own. “How much far- 
ther?” 

“Not far.” 

His companion, whom the moon revealed to be a huge young 
woman dressed in the coat and breeches of a Cossack, stared for 
a moment at the starry sky. 

“We'll be there by midnight,” she went on. “There’s a couple 
of bad spots ahead .. . evil spots that you'd never get past 
without me. . . and then it’s a clear run all the way down to the 
Devil’s Gorge.” 

“Evil or not it’s all one to me so long as nobody but you 
knows the way,” the Cossack leader said. 

“Wouldn’t do them much good if they did.” The young 
giantess shrugged and laughed shortly. “Nobody gets past there 
after midnight. Not until cockcrow, anyways. I can do it, sure, 
but nobody else.” 

“You’re sure? I know that Satan is like a brother to you but 
there’s ways of dealing even with him.” 

“Don’t worry,” the young woman said. “You couldn’t find a 
better hiding place for your little princess if you searched the 
whole wide world for it. Nobody comes here and lives to talk 
about it unless I guide him through. There’ll be neither Tartars 
nor Lahy getting past this place. ‘Tchortovyi Yar’ isn’t called “The 
Devil’s Gorge’ for nothing. Nothing alive has ever set foot in 
there. If anybody come to me for a spell or to see his future he 
waits outside till I come out. It’s a terrible place, you'll see for 
yourself.” 

“So it’s terrible.” The tall, wind-burned rider shrugged in his 
own turn. “But [’ll come through any time I want.” 

“Just so you do it by daylight,” she warned. 

“Any time, I tell you! And if a horned devil bars the way I'll 
twist his head off for him.” 

“Ey, Bohun, Bohun,” she laughed. 

“Ey, Dontzovna! Don’t you worry about me. Let the Devil 
take me if he wants to, it’s all one to me. But you let something 
evil happen to the Princess and not all your ghouls and devils 
will tear you safe out of my hands.” 

She laughed and shrugged again. 

“It’s been tried. One time, when me and my brother was 
living by the Don, they tied a millstone to my neck and threw 
me in the river. Another time, over in Yampol it was, the 


headsman was already shaving my head, ready for the axe, and 
that’s why nothing more can happen to me. I’ll watch her for 
you out of friendship, you mad dog, not because you threaten. 
The spirits won’t take a hair off her head, you can believe that. 
As for men. . . ha! She’s safe with me, I tell you. She won’t get 
away from you now.” 

“Ah, you screech owl!” Bohun cried. “So why did you tell me 
back there in the Ukraine that the Lah would get her? ‘The Lah 
is near her,’ you kept croaking in my ear. ‘The Lah is near her.’ 
What was all that about?” 

“That was the spirits talking, not me,” the witch said and 
shrugged. “But maybe things have changed. I’ll read your fu- 
ture tomorrow on the waterwheel. That’s the best way there is. 
You can see everything so clear on running water that it feels 
like you can touch it, only you’ve got to be looking a long time. 
You'll see it for yourself. But you’re a real wild dog, d’you 
know that? If you’re shown something that’s not to your liking 
you get mad and go for your knife right away . . |! 
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They rode quietly for a while then, saying nothing, and only 
the clicking of the horses’ hooves on the wayside stones broke 
the moonlit silence. Then a strange rustling sound drifted to- 
wards them from out of the river, as 1f a cloud of locusts were 
stirring in the darkness, and the fearful, superstitious Cossacks 
drew closer together behind them. 

But Bohun didn’t give a sign of noticing anything out of the 
ordinary. He lifted his eyes to the moon, thought deeply in his 
own interior stillness, and then turned his wondering face to the 
young witch again. 

“Horpyna!” he muttered at last. 

“What now?” 

Wouireia Witch... .” 

“So what if I am?” 

“So you know about things like that . . . Isn’t there some 
herb or root or something that, if you take it, you fall in love 
with someone? Mandrake, or something?” 

“Mandrake’s best.” She nodded then grinned at the pale, 
wild-eyed young Cossack. “But it won’t do for what's ailing 
you, Steppe hawk. If your little princess didn’t love another. . . 
well that’d be different. A pinch of mandrake and some other 
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things I know about and she’d be in your arms faster than it 
takes to say it. But the way things are, mandrake would just 
make her love that Lah all the more.” 

“To Hell with it, then, and you too!” Bohun shouted. “You 
know how to tell a man what he can never get but you can’t help 
him find a way to get it.” 

“Maybe, maybe not,” she said, still grinning. “There’s an- 
other herb that grows around here. 

“There is? What’s it do?” 

“You take it and you’re out of this world for a day or more. 
Can’t move hand or foot. Can’t stir. I'll give some to your girl, 
and”—the witch laughed lewdly and made a vulgar gesture— 
“the rest’ll be up to you.” 

The Cossack shuddered as if an iron fist had rocked him in his 
saddle and turned his glowing, yellow eyes on the laughing 
woman. 

“What’re you cackling about now?” he demanded. 

“Tay hodi! Take her when you can!” the witch cried out and 
burst into a peal of laughter that sounded like the shrill neighing 
Of aymare: 

“Bitch!” 

The woman’s cackling bellow echoed like a grim foreboding 
of disaster among the ravines hidden in the darkness and Bohun 
shuddered again. 

“Bitch!” he snarled, turning his face away, and the strange, 
mad light began to ebb slowly from his eyes. 

“Cossacks take what they want, don’t they?” She shrugged 
again, grinning. “You’re a Cossack, aren’t you? Though it does 
seem to me sometimes like you’re a Lah inside.” 

“Oh God if I was!” Bohun cried out furiously, twisting his 
cap in his hands and grinding his teeth. “If only I was one! I’d 
give my soul for her, that sweet little bird. I'd throw the world 
down at her feet if she’d only love me. But I’m not going to lay 
a hand on her unless she says I can.” 

“She must have given you something, that’s certain,” the 
witch muttered. “It’s just not natural for you to be carrying on 
like that about some Lah girl.” 

But Bohun went on speaking in a sick, desperate voice as if 
the huge young witch hadn’t said a word. | 

“When we took Bar,” he said sadly, looking up into the starry 
sky as if appealing to a silent witness. “I was the first at the 


convent just to keep her out of the hands of our people. I’d have 
strangled the first drunken swine that put his paw on her. And 
what did she do when she saw me there? She put a knife in her 
own side, that’s what! She’d rather die than see me! And me. . . 
I’d rather it was me that died there at her feet than that she 
should have been hurt in any way. If I was as much as to come 
near her now she’d do it again, stab herself or jump in the river! 
So how can I keep her safe?” 

“She must’ve put a spell on you,” Horpyna said. “No ques- 
tion about it.” 

“Ah, maybe she did,” he murmured as if in deep mourning 
and lost for any idea that might save him. “She must’ve. . . Ah, 
may the next stray bullet hit me! May I end up on a stake, if I 
know what to do about it! There’s only this one girl I love in the 
whole wide world and she hates my sight.” 

“Idiot!” Horpyna howled at him, raging with impatience. 
“You've got her right here!” 

“Shut your mouth, bitch!” the maddened Cossack shouted in 
his turn. “And what'll happen if she kills herself? VIl tear you 
apart with my own hands, that’s what. . .! ll smash my own 
lead stowpiceesewith aestone. . .! I'll bite peoplewlike a mad 
dog .. .! All I want is to live for her and to die beside her and 
she goes and stabs herself! And why? Because of me!” 

“She'll be all right, don’t worry,” Horpyna said in a dry, cold 
voice. “She won’t die.” 

“If she did I’d have you hammered to a door with horseshoe 
nails,” he muttered. “I’d rather she had stabbed me than her- 
self.” 

“God but she’s stupid,” the young witch went on as if she was 
unable to believe it. “Why can’t she take to you of her own free 
will? Where will she find a better man than you?” 

“Do that for me,” he hissed. “Make her love me and Ill fill 
your cauldron with ducats and another one with pearls. We took 
a lot of loot in Bar and a lot more before.” 

“I know you’re rich,” she said. “Richer than Yarema, people 
say. And famous too. Bards sing about you. Every Cossack 
knows you. People say that even Krivoinos is afraid of you.” 

“What’s that to me?” The Cossack made a quick, impatient 
gesture. “I’d give up everything I’ve got and throw in my good 
Cossack name as well if that would just make her feel better 
about me. What does it all matter when the heart 1s breaking?” 


Horpyna shrugged again. Bohun sighed. They rode in silence 
even longer than before. The riverbank grew steadily wilder 
and the gaunt, rocky landscape became emptier and more mys- 
terious in the moonlight which twisted the broken, jagged cliffs 
and the skeletal trees into fantastic shapes. At last Horpyna 
stirred, peered about and said: 

“Here’s ‘Vrajhe Urok,’ what they call the ‘Devil’s Playground.’ 
We'd all better ride close together now.” 

“Whye” 

“*Cause it’s bad here.” 

“What happens here, then? Is this where the Devil comes to 
play with you witches?” 

She laughed shortly, teeth gleaming in the moonlight, and 
licked her dry lips. “That’s not for you to know. Hold up a little 
and wait for the others.” 

They reined-in their horses and waited until the rest of their 
troop caught up with them. The Cossack warriors who'd have 
charged ten times their numbers without a second thought 
peered about uneasily, making the sign of the cross across their 
chests and shoulders and muttering prayers. They huddled to- 
gether like a flock of geese which had caught sight of a fox 
creeping through the grass. 

Bohun rose in his stirrups and stared into the cradle. 

“Still sleeping?” he asked. 

“Sleeping, bat’ku,” an old Cossack answered. “Soft like a 
baby, yakh detyna, the little one.” 

“I gave her something for it,” the witch said. “She’ll sleep till 
I wake her.” 

“Ostorozno! Take it slow with her,” Bohun told the Cossacks. 
“Don’t wake her. Ay, look at the way the moon’s peering into 
her face. That’s my heart it’s seeing.” 

“Just looking won’t wake her,” a young Cossack whispered. 

And they put their horses into a slow and careful walk again. 
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Soon afterwards they reached ‘Vrajhe Urok’—a low, treeless 
hillock lying near the river like a round buckler thrown onto the 
ground. The harsh, pale light of the moon bathed the whole 
escarpment, bringing the scattered piles of white stones and 
boulders into sharp relief. Some of them looked like gnawed 
skulls, thrown about the whole breadth of the hillock. Others 
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seemed like the heaped rubble of gutted towers and churches as 
if there had been life here at some bygone time, perhaps in the 
days of the Yagellonians who had united Poland and Lithuania 
three hundred years earlier and civilized the country. Here and 
there great stone slabs leaned against the darkness like crum- 
bling tombstones in an abandoned graveyard and the whole 
mound had the air of ghostly, unpopulated ruins. 

But something stirred there. Something hissed and whis- 
pered among the piled stones when the cavalcade had ridden 
halfway up the mound. The light night breeze swelled suddenly 
into a howling gale which swept across the rubble, and the 
trembling Cossacks were sure they could hear other threatening 
sounds rising from the ruins. It seemed to them that they were 
hearing sighs, as deep and despairing as if they’d been pressed 
out of chests crushed under a millstone. They heard mournful 
groans, sobs, bursts of dreadful laughter . . . the plaintive twit- 
tering of children. 

The entire hillock appeared to come alive and to call out in a 
variety of voices. Gaunt, dark shapes seemed to stand behind 
the graveyard slabs, peering at the riders, and strangely twisted 
shadows began to creep towards them among the piled boul- 
ders. On the dark, outer edges of the mound gleamed pairs of 
yellow eyes, blinking and glowing like funeral candles, and then 
a deep, throaty how] rose from the largest of the stone heaps and 
other voices bayed in reply out of the distant darkness. 

“Wolves?” whispered a young Cossack. 

“Vampires,” the old esaul answered even lower. 

“Hospody pomyluy!” the warriors cried out, tearing their 
bright caps off their heads and making swift signs of the cross. 
“God help us! God have mercy!” 

The horses began to press their ears back on their heads like 
dogs and to utter harsh, snoring sounds while Horpyna, who 
rode at the head of the terrified procession, muttered a string of 
strange, dark words that no one understood. But then the 
mound was behind them, gleaming like a white, moonlit pool 
in the sheltering darkness, and she sighed, shook herself and 
said: “It’s all right now. It’s all over. I had to hold them back 
with spells because they’re real hungry. But you’re quite safe 
now. ” 

A great sigh of relief burst out of the men. Bohun and 
Horpyna trotted ahead once more and the Cossack troopers 
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began to tell each other stories of their own adventures with 
vampires and spirits. 

“We'd never have got by here without Horpyna,” one said. 

“A strong witch,” said another. 

“But that ataman of ours, did you see him? Paid no mind to 
anything. He don’t fear nothing, not even the Devil. All he had 
eyes for was his girl.” 

“If he’d ever gone through what happened to me one time 
he’d feel a lot less safe,” the old esaul said. 

“And what was that, Father Ovsivoy?” the young Cossacks 
chorused. 

“Tl tell you. ’'m riding one night from Reimentarovka to 
Hulaypol and I go by some burial mounds. Then I see some- 
thing jump off a mound and land on the back of my saddle. 
What the devil, I say to myself, a wildcat cub or what? So I look 
around and there’s a baby, all pale and blue. Seemed like maybe 
the Tartars were driving its mother down the Slave Trail and it 
died on the way without baptism. So there it sits, squealing like 
a cat, and its little eyes are glowing like hot coals, and then it 
jumps off the saddle and bites me behind the ear.” 

“O Hospody, a vampire!” a young Cossack cried. 

“That’s just what I said that night. But I served a lot of years 
in Valachia where there’s more vampires than people, so I knew 
the way with them.” 

“There’s a way, then, Father?” 

“Sure. The little squealer bites me and I jump off my horse, 
drive my knife into the ground and cry: ‘Get lost! Disappear!’ 
And right away it groans, catches hold of the knife and slides 
along the edge into the ground. I cut a cross into the spot and 
rode on.” 

“So there’s a lot of vampires in Valachia, Father?” 

“Sure there is. Every other Valachian turns into a vampire 
after his death. And theirs are the worst. They call them 
bruholaki over there.” 

“But who's stronger, Father? Dit’ko the Devil or a vampire?” 

“Dit’ko is stronger, you can bet on that, but a vampire’s 
harder to get rid of once he smells a victim. Old Dit’ko will 
serve you if you know how to turn him the right way but all a 


vampire wants is to suck your blood. Still, even so, Dit’ko is 
their ataman.” 
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“And Horpyna is like a Hetman over all the dit’ki, right 
Father?” 

“Sure she is. She'll have them jumping at her orders as long as 
she lives. Ho, d’you think our ataman would’ve given her his 
little sweetheart to keep safe for him if she didn’t have no power 
over all them spirits? A bruholak wants a virgin’s blood more 
than anything.” 

“But I hear tell they can’t do nothing to an innocent soul?” 

“Sure. The soul’s safe enough from them but the body isn’t.” 

“Ey, but it’d be a waste of such a krasavitza,” a young Cossack 
murmured. “D’you know what I mean? So pretty. It’s like she’s 
made out of blood and cream. Our bat’ko knew what to take in 
iar” 

Old Esaul Ovsivoy grinned and smacked his lips. “You're 
right there, son,” he said. “She’s a golden one, there’s no doubt 
about it.” 

“Ay, but ’'m sorry for her, Father,” the young Cossack said. 
“You know, when we was putting her down in the cradle, she 
pressed her little white hands together and begged us to kill her. 
‘Ubiy, kazhe. Ne huby. Spare me the shame,’ she said.” 

“She won’t have it bad.” 

Just then Horpyna rode back to the Cossacks to set their 
minds at rest about the next trysting place of demons that they 
were approaching. 

“That’s Tatarskiy Rozlog right ahead,” she said. “It’s the worst 
place there is. Used to be a Tartar camp one time in the past so 
there’s thousands buried there without a priest’s blessing. But 
don’t you worry now, it’s bad there only one night in the year 
and that’s not due till the next full moon.” 

“Hospody pomyluy . . .!” 

“It’s all right, I tell you. And then it’s just a short ride from 
there down to the Devil’s Gorge and my own homestead. 
Nothing can happen to you there, lads, unless I want it to.” 

They smiled at her humbly, baring their heads before her in 
respect and fear and bowing all the way down to their saddle 
horns. They heard hounds baying in the near distance as the 
wilderness fell away before them and they began to enter a deep 
and forbidding canyon that seemed to lead them down into the 
center of thevearth. 
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The ravine was so narrow that only four horsemen at a time 
could enter it if they rode abreast. It ran at a sharply angled slant 
towards the Valadynka, a deep rocky defile bordered with 
blackened cliffs, as if it had been an ancient tributary gouged by 
time itself into the dark soil. A swift, rustling stream coiled 
along its bottom, glittering in the moonlight like a prehistoric 
serpent, and seeped into the river. But as the cavalcade crept 
into the chasm the landscape began to change. The steep, jagged 
walls began to draw away, and the floor started to tilt upward 
and to broaden out, so that the riders found themselves sud- 
denly on the bottom of a fair-sized valley locked on all three 
sides by a towering escarpment. 

No wind blew there and the cool night air was unnaturally 
still. The ground along the canyon walls was studded with tall 
trees that cast long shadows into the moonlit glen where a litter 
of strange white objects—some small and round and some 
elongated—gleamed with an eerie light. 

“What's that there?” one of the young Cossacks whispered. 

“Skulls and bones,” hissed another, crossing himself in super- 
stitious fear. 

“Men’s or animals’?” 

“Human.” 

They rode on, peering about with dread, until suddenly a 
small yellow light blinked among the trees in front of them and, 
at the same time, two huge black wolfhounds with shining 
crimson eyes came bounding and baying towards the men and 
horses. Horpyna’s order silenced them at once but they went on 
running around the riders with deep, throaty snarls and glaring 
at them with their blood-red eyes. 

“What kind of dogs are those?” a young Cossack whispered. 
“Are they real or what?” 

“Not on this earth, they’re not,” said another. 

“So what are they, then?” 

“Them’s not dogs, whatever they are,” old Esaul Ovsivoy 
said and nodded with conviction. “You can be sure of that.” 

“Hospody pomyluy .. .” 

In the meantime they rode up close to the tall, thick trees 
huddled in a dark grove against the canyon wall at the far end of 
the rising slope, and saw a large rough-hewn timber cabin that 
looked big enough for half a dozen chambers, a wide low- 


roofed stable beyond it, and another long, dark building rising 
beyond that. 

“This is my place,” Horpyna said to Bohun. “And that’s the 
mill behind it. We grind our own cornmeal here and I use the 
wheel to see into the future. Ill read yours too in the millrace 
tomorrow, when there’s light to see by. The girl can live in the 
main room of the house but if you want to dress up the walls a 
little then we’ve got to shift her somewhere else for now. And 
now stop, all of you, and get off your horses!” 

The troop halted and the Cossacks leaped out of their saddles 
as if a Grand Hetman had give them an order while Horpyna 
began to call out: 

“Tcheremiss! Hey, Tcheremiss! Come on out!” 

A dark shape, dwarfed and twisted like a shrunken troll, 
appeared in the doorway of the cabin, holding a sheaf of burn- 
ing pine twigs overhead and peering silently at the new arrivals. 
At the sight of this monstrously disfigured old man even the 
Cossack veterans stepped back and began to mutter. 

“What kind of a devil are you, then?” Bohun asked, staring 
down at the flat, square face, fanged teeth and eyes as narrow as 
slivers. 

“He can’t tell you,” the huge young witch said and laughed. 
“He’s tongue’s been torn out.” 

“Come closer then,” Bohun told the dwarf. “Let me look at 
you. I’ve never seen anything as ugly as you before.” 

But Horpyna called him back to their business. 

“Listen,” she said. “Maybe we’d better take the girl to the 
mill? If the lads are going to be dressing up the cabin, hammer- 
ing nails into the walls and putting up the hangings, the noise 
might wake her. Well, what do you think?” 

Bohun nodded. 

The Cossacks untied the cradle and lowered it gently to the 
ground. 

“Easy now. Be careful.” 

Bohun himself lifted the head of the cradle when they began 
to carry it to the mill. The dwarf, trotting ahead in a strange 
rolling gait, lit up the scene with his crude torch of resinous pine 
branches which cast a flickering red glow on Helen’s pale face, 
bathed her in warmth and color, and made the drugged, sleep- 
ing girl seem excited and glowing with life. 


“Easy. Careful with that torch.” 

But the sputtering red light didn’t wake her. Only her 
smooth white eyelids quivered now and then. Perhaps she 
dreamed that she was somewhere else, with someone she loved, 
because a gentle smile drifted across her parted lips as the slow 
procession wound carefully step by step like a funeral cortege 
through the gloomy darkness, while Bohun stared down at her 
with as much despair as if his heart were about to break out 
through his ribs and burst from his body. 

“Mylenka moya, zazula moya,” he whispered hoarse endear- 
ments which, in that scarlet torchlight, sounded as grim and 
savage as a threat. But his dark, finely chiseled features were soft 
and gentle with longing and affection. 

“She’ll be all right when she wakes,” Horpyna said beside 
him. “The wound will heal quickly. She’ll live.” 

“Slava Bohu\” he whispered. “Slava Bohu!” 

Meanwhile the Cossacks at the cabin began to unload the 
huge, heavy bales off the six packhorses and to unwrap the 
carpets, tapestries, wall-hangings and other precious ornaments 
and objects that Bohun picked as his share of the loot in Bar. A 
bright, cheerful fire was soon leaping redly in the hearth of the 
main room of Horpyna’s lair, and as the men staggered in with 
one heaped bundle of costly decorations after another, and as 
they nailed them to the whitewashed timber walls, the room 
began to acquire the rich shapes and textures of some great 
lady’s sleeping chamber. Bohun not only made sure of an inac- 
cessible and secure hiding-place for his captive princess but tried 
to think of everything that might make this cage seem as 
homelike and familiar to his ‘little bird’ as if he'd never murdered 
her family and burned down her Rozloghi. 

He came back from the mill a short time later to supervise the 
work himself. The looted treasures were piled in great heaps at 
his feet and he ordered them arranged and hung just like he 
remembered the costly draperies in the Kurtzevitch manor. 
Moonlight ebbed gradually off the towering rim of the sur- 
rounding cliffs, a blue-grey dawn crept into the patch of sky 
that gleamed like a polished lid over this stone cauldron, and the 
night in the cabin passed wearily to the muted thudding of the 
hammers which transformed this rough-hewn peasant home- 
stead into princely quarters. 

At last, when all the walls and floor and ceiling disappeared 


under gold-stitched tapestries and silk and satin hangings, and 
when the warm glow of the fire began to shine in the polished 
surfaces of a dozen gold and silver mirrors, the princess was 
carried back from the mill, still sleeping, and lowered as gently 
as a feather onto the glittering brocades and the embroidered 
quilts piled on the bed. 

Then silence began to return to the greying canyon. The 
hammers were hushed. No bird song broke through the still- 
ness of the air. Only the stables echoed for a while with bursts 
of wild laughter as the young witch rolled about in the straw, 
playing with the Cossacks. 


Chapter Thirty-eight 


THE SUN WAS already high when Helen awoke and opened her 
eyes and began to look around the dim-lit chamber in which she 
found herself. 

Where was she? What she saw was distantly familiar, like a 
room through which she may have passed on some forgotten 
childhood visit to one or another of her father’s friends. The 
golden stars and moons threaded into the silk canopy that hung 
above her head reminded her of something she should have 
remembered. From Bar, perhaps? From a place of refuge? Yet it 
was all disquieting, unknown to her, and never seen before. 

Her eyes remained fixed on the ceiling for a while longer and 
then began to wander uneasily about the room, darting from 
one rich object to another as full consciousness returned. Her 
face, glimpsed in a silver mirror, showed astonishment and the 
start of fear. 

“Where am I?” she asked herself again. “And how did I get 
here?” And then the most pressing questions of them all: “Who 
brought me here? In whose hands am I now?” 

She wasn’t sure if she was wide-awake or still asleep and 
dreaming. What should she think about this almost regal opu- 
lence around her? Did it mean that she was rescued? Safe? What 
has been happening to her up to this moment of awakening in a 
strange, dark chamber, rich and silent as a treasure house, when 
her last clear memory was one of terror and despair? 

She closed her eyes and shuddered. She saw at once the 
bloody scenes of carnage that followed the storming of Bar by 
the Zaporohjans which would be imprinted on her memory as 
long as she lived. Her ears still rang with the screaming of the 
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murdered thousands as if they were being slaughtered once 
again right before her eyes. 

“Oh God,” she prayed, hoping against all hope that she was 
only remembering a nightmare. “Oh God ... Did all that 
really happen? God help me, God help me!” 

She saw the flames. There was smoke and fire everywhere. 
Blood. So much blood. Such huge heaps of corpses. The howls 
and screams drowned-out the roar of cannon. Memory rushed 
at her like a wall of fire destroying a city. Masses of blood-mad 
tchernya were storming the walls and slaughtering the defenders 
until blood ran in the gutters like the aftermath of some scarlet 
rainstorm. That was no nightmare. That had really happened. 
In spite of every horror she saw since the rebellion started she 
knew she wouldn’t be able to imagine anything that dreadful. 

Then, somehow, not even knowing how she managed it, she 
was remembering all of it at once. Every scene and moment 
stood stark and clear before her as if they were one: the three- 
day siege that ended as unexpectedly as it began; the day-long 
massacre of more than twenty thousand people; the wholesale 
slaughter of gentry, merchants, priests and nuns and children 
butchered in their hundreds. The bestial faces of the murderers, 
black with smoke and streaming with fresh blood, appeared 
once more before her on the convent stairs. She saw the thick 
necks and ungainly bodies red from head to foot with the blood 
of their victims. She heard the drunken howls. The terrible mad 
laughter. A merciless Judgment Day had fallen on a city that 
turned into a charnel house for its population which was quite 
literally trampled into the cobblestones. 

And then the staring white mask of Bohun’s face was burning 
like a cold fire before her eyes. She saw and felt again the knife 
she had seized. “Dear God, where am I?” she whispered, numb 
with fear. “And who brought me here?” 

She remembered how she set the point of the dagger against 
her ribs, how her hands trembled on the iron hilt, and how she 
threw herself down on the marble floor to drive the knife deep 
into her body, and an icy sweat burst out on her forehead once 
again. 

“I’m alive,” she whispered, sick with disappointment. “The 
blade must have slipped.” 

She felt the fresh wound burning like a red-hot iron all along 
her side and she clenched her teeth so that no accidental cry 


would give her away until she knew where she was and why she 
was there. In spite of all her longing to be dead rather than a 
captive of some kind, she felt both her courage and her strength 
returning. She recalled at last a carrying-cradle slung between 
two plodding horses and a long, rocking journey into the 
unknown. 

But where? What was this place? Some great royal fortress far 
from the rebellion? Or some safe castle of a border lord? Did 
someone rescue her from the Cossacks and bring her here to 
safety? 

Her eyes swept nervously back and forth along the chamber 
walls. The windows were small and square as in a peasant hut 
but she could see nothing through them of the world outside. 
The pale, opaque sheeting of pressed and untanned leather that 
stretched across these meager little openings in place of leaded 
glass, admitted only a grudging and uncertain light. But how 
could this be a peasant hut? Above her head hung thick folds of 
purple silk studded with stars and moons. The walls were low 
but covered with priceless tapestries threaded in gold and silver. 
Silk carpets, embroidered with flowers, seemed to turn the floor 
into a living meadow. A glowing Persian drapery concealed the 
chimney-piece above the open hearth where a cheerful fire 
burned.and warmed the room. And everywhere she looked she 
saw thick, golden cords, tassels, jeweled draperies and hang- 
ings, cloth-of-gold, brocades .. . 

Daylight seeped into this barbaric splendor through the little 
windows and sunk into those soft, glowing violets and purples, 
creating a kind of amaranthine twilight filled with rainbow 
colors. 

She stared in amazement. 

A dream? Could she still be dreaming? Was it some kind of 
beneficent magic? Or was she really safe, torn from the Cos- 
sacks’ hands by Prince Yerem1’s army and brought here to one of 
his many castles? 

She pressed her hands together. 

“O Holy Mother, immaculate and pure,” she prayed in a 
whisper. “Grant that the first face I see in this doorway should 
be the face of a defender and a friend. . .” 

She closed her eyes as if to will that vision to come to her at 
once and then she heard the soft strumming of a teorban played 


outside the windows and a clear young voice singing a familiar 
love song. 

"@ymizeinbosti . .. 

Hirshe od slabosti . . . 

Slabost’ perebudu .. .” 

The words were gentle, sad and full of longing. The song was 
one that she knew from childhood and she thought that she had 
heard that strong, lilting voice singing it before. But where? 
When? And why was she suddenly trembling and growing cold 
with fear? 

“Zdorovshe ya budu.. . 
Vimoho kohanya.. . 
Po vik ne zabudu.” 

She rose on her pillows to listen to this old Ruthenian ballad 
and to place that voice, and she saw her own eyes looking back 
at her from the mirrors and stretching wide with horror, and 
then, without warning, she cried out and fell back on her 
bedding as if she were dead. 

The voice, she knew, was that of Bohun. 
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She prayed. But there was no hope in her prayer. She had 
cried out in anger as well as in fear and disappointment but the 
strongest feelings that swept over her and remained within her 
were disgust and horror. The riches which surrounded her 
seemed suddenly obscene. She didn’t think her cry was strong 
enough to be heard outside but it must have been loud and sharp 
enough to pierce the thick log walls because, almost at once, the 
hangings that masked the door were thrust aside and the young 
ataman himself appeared on the threshold. Helen hid her eyes 
behind trembling hands while her bleached lips repeated “Jezus 
Maria. . . Jezus Maria” as if she were burning. 

And yet the sight which numbed her with disgust and fear 
would have made almost any young girls’ heart beat a little 
faster. The dark, intense beauty of this young man’s face seemed 
to glow with passion. His dress was dazzling. The diamond 
studs of his long, silver ‘zhupan’ undercoat glittered like stars 
stolen from the sky; the sheath and pommel of his Turkish 
dagger and of his short, curved saber were a mass of jewels. His 
scarlet ‘kontush’— the long, flared satin coat of a Polish noble 


with the sleeves split open to the shoulders and pinned back 
behind him like the wings of a splendid bird of prey—revealed a 
low-collared shirt of snowy Persian silk cuffed at the neck and 
wrists with clusters of emeralds and rubies. Tall, slim as a 
sapling, dark-browed and poised as proudly as a prince, he 
could have found no rival among all the young Cossack war- 
riors of the Ukraine, she knew. But this did nothing to lessen 
her feeling of revulsion. 

“Jezus Maria,” she continued whispering. 

“You cried out,” he said softly. “Are you ill? Can I get you 
something?” 

His great, luminous eyes were alive with anxiety as he looked 
down at her from the open doorway. 

“Don’t be afraid, Princess,” he said in a low, sad voice as if he 
was ashamed to be standing there. “How can you be afraid of 
me? How could I ever hurt you?” 

“Where am I? Where am I?” she cried feverishly, her face still 
hidden in her hands. 

“Safe. Far from the war.” 

“But where?” 

“In a safe place, I tell you. You’ve nothing to be afraid of here. 
I brought you to this quiet, hidden refuge far from wars and 
people so’s no harm of any kind would come to you again. Not 
from the fighting, not from Cossacks, Tartars, soldiers. . . not 
from anybody. You’re safe and well here. Nobody else got out 
ofBar alive. ” 

“And why are you here, then?” 

“I came with you.” 

“Why? Why do you haunt me like a nightmare? Why do you 
persecute me so?” 

“I? Persecute you?” Pale with sudden pain, he spread his arms 
in a helpless gesture like a man confronted by a terrible in- 
justice. “How could I persecute you?” 

Unthinking, he took a step towards her and she cried out at 
once and crouched against her pillows like an animal at bay. 
Nodding his head in a sad acknowledgement of her hatred for 
him, Bohun backed away and then his arms fell limply to his 
sides and hung there as if they were broken. 

“You are my soul,” he muttered. “The blood of my own 
heart . . . There’s no way I could harm you.” 

“T can’t stand to look at you!” she cried out. 


“But why? And why are you always so afraid of me? I’m your 
dog, your servant! Look, I won’t move from this door if that’s 
what you order. I'll just sit here on the threshold and stare into 
your eyes and what I read in them that’s what’s going to hap- 
pen.” 

His voice was low, troubled and unhappy. 

“Why do you hate me so much, Princess Helen? I’ve never 
wanted to do anything but look after you, take care of you, 
defend you. . . Why do you look at me like I was your enemy? 
Hey, dear God almighty! You took a knife to yourself when you 
saw me coming through that door in Bar even though you 
knew me from childhood and so you must’ve known I came to 
protect you!” 

She shuddered, as if the memory was unbearable for her, and 
he stepped back against the wall and shielded his eyes with a 
troubled hand. 

“Harm you!” he cried out sadly and shook his head as if the 
thought defied his understanding. “Harm you? I’m not some 
man you’ve never seen before, not some stranger that you’ve 
got to fear! I’ve been near you and watching over you since you 
were a tot in swaddling clothes. You know that. And still you 
go and stab yourself like this!” 

A sudden rush of blood stained Helen’s pale face. 

“I’d rather be dead than. . . dishonored,” she said with such 
conviction that the Cossack ataman shuddered in his turn. 
“D’you know what I’m saying? And I swear to you that if you 
as much as touch me I'll find a way to kill myself even if I’m to 
burn in Hell for it afterwards.” 

Anger, contempt and determination were blazing in her eyes. 
Bohun looked down at her, nodding, saying nothing, and she 
stared back into his gloomy face. He’d know—he had to 
know!— that if he drove her to it she’d do just what she said she 
would. And next time she’d hold the dagger steadier and place 
the point better. 

“I swear it,” she said. 

He nodded again and took two slow steps towards the nearest 
window and sat down heavily on a bench covered with gold 
brocade and let his head drop down towards his chest. 

“Don’t worry,” he muttered through tight, whitened lips. “As 
long as I’m sober . . . as long as vodka doesn't set fire to my 
head. . . you’re like an icon to me.” 


Helen said nothing then. 

“I haven’t had a taste of liquor in my mouth since I found you 
among those nuns in Bar,” he went on quietly. “Not once. 
Before that... sure. . . I drank. I drank a lot. And why not? 
How else was I to drown my misery? But now I never touch 
spirits. Never. Neither sweet wine, nor mead, nor homebrewed 
‘palanka.’ Nothing.” 

Helen’s silence continued and Bohun sighed, shrugged and 
went on in his low, sad voice: “So I’ll just sit here for a bit, look 
at you a little, make my eyes happy for a while, and then I'll go 
my way.” 

“Set me free,” she said. 

“And what are you, a prisoner in this place?” His eyes were 
clouded over with bitterness and pain. “You’re the lady of the 
manor here. Where would you go if I set you loose? All your 
Kurtzevitches are gone. The fire’s eaten up all the villages and 
castles as far as you can ride in a week and more. Yarema’s not in 
his Lubnie anymore, he’s marching on Hmyelnitzki and 
Hmyelnitzki’s going after him. There’s war all around, blood 
flows like water everywhere you look. The country’s full of 
Cossacks and Tartars and all kinds of soldiers burning and 
looting and killing each other. Who'll respect you out there? 
Who'll take pity on you and look after you if I am not with 
you?” 

She raised her eyes towards the silken, starry ceiling because 
she knew that there was such a man out there in the war-torn 
country—a strong young man who’d press her to his heart and 
care for her and defend her if defense were needed, and with 
whom she’d always feel safe and protected—but she didn’t want 
to name him so as not to drive the Cossack into fury. 

But anxiety about him gripped her nonetheless. 

Where was he now? And was he still alive? She knew while 
she was in the sanctuary of the nuns in Bar that Yan Skshetuski 
was still among the living because his name was prominently 
mentioned in all the tales of the Prince’s victories. But so many 
days and nights passed since then, she thought. There could 
have been a dozen battles in which he’d have fought and each of 
them would bring death to thousands .. . Now any news of 
him could come to her only through Bohun whom she neither 
wanted to ask about Skshetuski nor dared to do so. 


Her eyes dropped and her head fell back on the pillows. “So 
I’m to be your captive here, then?” she asked. 

He shrugged, looked away. “If that’s what you’d call it.” 

“What did I ever do to you,” she demanded, desperate and 
near to tears, “that you follow me about like a curse?” 

“What did you do to me?” The Cossack lifted his own proud, 
puzzled face and began to speak so softly that she had to strain 
all her attention. “I don’t know what you’ve done. But I know 
this much, that if P’ve been any kind of curse to you then yeu’re 
my bad luck and my misfortune too. Hey, girl! Hey. . .! If I 
didn’t love you I'd be as free as the Steppe wind! Free in my 
heart and soul and caring about nothing except my Cossack 
glory! But what do I care now about everything that made my 
life worth living? Where’s that love of freedom that was like a 
sweet, clear breath of air to me? What happened to that Cossack 
pride I rode on where and when I pleased as if it was just another 
wild horse I broke to my will . . .?” 

He grew silent then, plunged into such bewilderment and 
grief that even Helen’s horror of him abated for a moment. 

“What did I care about women before you grew into one?” he 
resumed bitterly. “Hey, listen, one time in the Black Sea, I 
remember, I took a Turkish galley full of the most beautiful 
young girls a man would want to see. Picked for the Sultan’s 
harem from all over the world they were, and not one of them 
sparked anything in my heart. Not one! So what happened 
then? So my good brother Cossacks had themselves some fun 
and then I had a stone tied to the neck of each of these beauties 
and tossed them overboard! What did they mean to me? I didn’t 
care about anybody in those days! Didn’t fear anything alive 
between the earth and the sky! I made war on the Tartars, took 
my loot where it came, and lived in the Steppe like a prince in 
his castle . . . I was free! I did what I wanted! And what’s the 
story today? Eh? Will you tell me that? Here I sit like a slave, like 
a dog... a beggar waiting for one kind word from you. But | 
never hear it. Like I didn’t hear it in those other days when your 
own people were planning to marry you to me. Why is that? 
Why can’t you ever say it? 

“Ay, my sweet girl,” he went on like a man bewildered by a 
life that he never wanted. “If only you’d been good to me, if you 
had been different, nothing that’s happened would’ve taken 


place. I’d never have cut down your kin or burned your 
Rozloghi. I wouldn’t have taken up with the peasants or joined 
the rebellion. You could’ve led me anywhere you wanted. I’d 
have spilled my own blood for you and been glad to do it. I'd 
have given my soul to the Devil if that’s what you wished. . . 

“Now, ”—he shrugged and stared into his open hands like a 
man whose life had lost its meaning—“I’m covered like a 
butcher with the blood of gentry. But in those other days, when 
you could have loved me, the only people I killed in the Steppe 
were Tartars. Or Turks in the galleys. . . 

“And the loot,” he said. “The goods I took from them and 
brought home to Rozloghi. It‘wasn’t for me. None of it was. 
What would I want with silks and satins and yellow gold and 
jewels in those days? What does a free Cossack care about bags 
of treasure? It was for you! I brought it all for you because you 
were my heart and my soul and because I loved you. I killed a 
hundred men, burned a dozen palaces in the Crimea and took a 
score of caravans so that you'd be able to walk about shining in 
gold and jewels like one of God’s angels... Ay, girl, ay... 
Why couldn’t you have loved me then?” 

His thick, drontng voice dropped into a whisper and the 
short, broken phrases followed each other like stones thrown 
into water. 

“It’s hard to take that. Hard to understand it. Seems like 
there’s no way for me to live with you now but neither can I live 
without you. Neither now nor back then when you could’ve 
loved me. . . Ah, the heart breaks, the soul cries . . .” 

He paused, breathing deeply, and then his low, sing-song 
voice sharpened with sullen anger. 

“It’s your beauty, girl, that’s been my undoing,” he growled 
bitterly. “That’s been my curse, that’s my misfortune, Princess. 
It’s that fear I always see hiding in your eyes that drove me off 
my head. That’s why I came for you like a Cossack that time in 
Rozloghi . . . came with a sword in my hand and fire in my 
heart. . . and with my poor, sick wits drowning in gojhalka and 
with anger at your traitor kin. . .” 

He sighed again. He passed his long, trembling hand across 
his he as if to wipe away a stain and perhaps to change reality 
as well. 


“So maybe you'd better forgive me for what I did that day,” 


he said sadly, hunched over like a brooding animal and nodding 
dully to himself. “A Cossack is what he is and does what he 
does. You look at him kindly and he’ll love you like nobody else 
God put on this earth. You spit on him. . . you treat him like a 
dog... and he’ll kill you for it. Ay, but it could’ve been 
different.” 

“Pll forgive you everything you’ve done to me and my fam- 
ily,” Helen said urgently, pressing her palms together. “I’ll do it 
gladly, with all my heart, and I’ll bless you and think of you as a 
friend if you let me go.” 

“Let you go,” he murmured. “Lose you.” He shook his head 
and shrugged. “Ah. . . what’s done is done. Forgiveness won’t 
raise the dead, anyway, nor wiil it change things from the way 
pieyware . . . 

“Hey, ’’—and his great dark eyes were full of bitter fire when 
he raised them from his empty hands and turned them towards 
her—“hey, my sweet girl, d’you know what I did the last time 
that you got away from me? I howled like a mad dog. I hurt so 
bad I clawed my wounds open just so there’d be another kind of 
pain to take my mind off you. I wouldn’t eat. Meat turned to 
sour ashes in my mouth. I begged Death to take me and be done 
with it, but she’s a cruel mother, hard on her poor sons, and she 
let me suffer. And now you want me to give you up and lose 
you all over again? How can I do that? That’d be like tearing the 
heart out of my chest a second time and throwing it away!” 

His hoarse, cracked voice thickened and turned into a heavy 
groan deep inside his throat, and Helen felt blood rushing hotly 
into her face. 

“God help me” she whispered. 

The deeper the passion that she heard pouring out of Bohun, 
she knew in despair, the hotter this dreadful love for her burned 
in that bitter soul, and that dark, awful pit that had opened up 
so terribly before her became more abysmal, so that she felt as if 
she was staring up at him out of the bowels of the earth without 
hope of rescue or escape. 

‘God save me,’ she prayed silently. 

But it seemed unlikely that her prayers could be heard in the 
bottomless cavern into which she’d fallen, or that they would be 
answered. 


Meanwhile the Cossack drew a long, shuddering breath, 
shook himself like a dog climbing out of water, and brought 
himself under control again. 

“Ask for anything you want,” he said heavily, then nodded at 
the richly decorated walls. “Here, look around you. That's all 
mine. That’s my loot from Bar. It took six horses to carry it 
here and there’s a lot more. You want gold? Shining jewels? 
People at your feet? Slaves? Servants? Peasants in your fields? 
Speak up and it’s yours. I’m a rich man and if I need more I 
know where to get it. Hmyelnitzki will give up his own treasure 
for me if that’s what I want. Krivoinos will give even more. 
You'll live better with me than Vishnovyetzki’s wife ever did 
with Yarema.” 

His dark, slanted eyes were shining with that strange yellow 
glow, and she felt all her anger welling up in her at his presump- 
tion that she could be bought. 

“You want a country of your own to rule? [ll take and give 
you all the castles you want. I’ll give you half the Ukraine and 
more if that’s not enough. I may be just a Cossack, not a noble, 
but I’m a Zaporohjan Army ataman for all that, with a horsetail 
standard carried over me and ten thousand good men riding at 
my back and jumping at my orders. That’s more than your 
Yarema Vishnovyetzki ever had and I can have ten thousand 
more anytime I want.” 

Nodding, as if to confirm his power to himself, the Cossack 
hero stared at her with the quiet humility and hunger of a 
begging child. 

“So ask for anything,” he said. “D’you want a kingdom? It’s 
as good as yours. You’re my queen. I’m your dog and warrior. 
Just tell me,what to do, what to get you. Just so long as you 
don’t run from me anymore. Just so you'll stay with me, and 
just so you'll love me.” 

She rose up on her pillows, feeling as if her anger and disdain 
would burst into flame in that rainbow twilight and burn up the 
air. Her own bloodless face stared at her coldly out of all those 
gold and silver mirrors with such strength and power, and with 
such pride and such indomitable will, that she seemed more like 
an avenging angel or a legendary fury than the mild and gentle 
icons to which he compared her. 


She shuddered then with the force of the anger that leaped in 
her breast. 


She was a woman living in a time when few of her sex could 
decide their lives, direct their courses, or design the content of 
their fates. An orphan, thrown on the mercy of ruthless rela- 
tives, she’d never had much say in what might happen to her. 
But she was a Ruthenian princess none the less, in her veins ran 
the hot, proud blood of Kurtzevitch warriors who traced their 
lineage back to the dawn of history, and she knew her own 
worth and value. 

The Cossack waited. He’d dealt in death all his life, she knew. 
Her life was sacred to him only as long as he thought that he 
might win her over—win her and possess her—and she stared at 
him with a depth of loathing that startled even herself. 

“Speak up, then,” he said, blind to everything except his own 
need and longing. “Tell me what you think.” 

“I have before,” she said, cold as ice. “But if you need it said 
again, here it is. You've the power to keep me here until God 
takes mercy on me and death sets me free. Whatever happens to 
me at your hands is His will, not mine. But I give my love 
where and when I choose! That’s my will! That’s my power! And 
I swear to you that I’ll never love you. Never. So let me go, and 
build your dream castles with some other woman. If you keep 
me here I’Jl never look at you with anything but contempt and 
hatred!” 

Bohun leaped to his feet, his dark face twisted in a spasm of 
rage. Foam bubbled out between his grinding teeth. He hissed 
as he fought for air. His chest heaved in fury. The struggle 
between his strange twin natures seemed like the clash of two 
huge prehistoric creatures risen from a swamp. 
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She watched, without hope, as he glared at her with blazing, 
bloodshot eyes, mouthed broken phrases and clutched at his 
dagger. Love, hatred, passion, jealousy and pride flashed in 
swift, sudden spasms across his twisted face but the great silent 
battle inside him would go on until one side triumphed. But 
which would it be? She waited until his fury passed and he 
could speak again. 

“Don’t ... tell me ... things like that,” he croaked in a 
shaking voice. 

“And don’t you tell me about your love,” she cried. “Do you 
hear? I am shamed by it.” 


“Siamied <<. 

“Yes! It’s an insult to me!” 

“Ah... insult, you say... 

“I’m not for you. Can’t you understand that?” 

“Ah . . .!” and now his dark, grim voice was bubbling in his 
throat and his wet, white teeth glinted under his mustache like 
those of a wolf. “Ah ... and whose are you then, you 
Kurtzevitch princess? And whose would you’ve been in Bar if I 
wasn’t there to beat back those peasants?” 

“He who saves my life to shame me and to jail me is an 
enemy, not a friend!” 

“Shame... .2” The dark voice thickened. “Life? D’ you think 
that drunken rabble would’ve killed you? You’d have wished a 
hundred times you were dead before they finished with you and 
tossed you on a pile of corpses.” 

“My knife would have killed me!” she cried out. “If you 
hadn’t torn it from my hands.” 

“But it didn’t, did it,” he ground out softly through his teeth. 
“And it won’t. I’ve got you and Ill have you and that’s all there’s 
tonite’ 

“Tl find a way to die.” 

“No you won't,” he snarled. “You’ll be mine. You’ve got to.” 

“Never.” 

“Ay,” he said hoarsely. His head was nodding up and down as 
if keeping time to the pulsing fury that thundered in his brain, 
and he twisted his powerful fists until the knuckles cracked. 

“Ey, my little bird. If you weren’t hurt so bad. . . and after 
what you ve just said to me, too. . . You know what I'd do? I'd 
send a troop to Rashkov to drag a monk here by his neck before 
this day was over and tomorrow morning I’d be your husband 
in every way there is. ..! You'd love me then. Oh yes, you 
would love me. You’d be a good wife then, a dutiful wife like 
the Holy Writ commands. Or you’d be damned to hellfire.” 

“God have mercy on me,” she whispered. 

“Oh yes,” Bohun raged. “So a Cossack’s love is an insult to 
the highborn lady? So she’s angered by it? And who are you 
now, you noble Princess Helena Vasilyevna Kurtzevitchovna, 
that I’m such a lowborn peasant to you? Where’re your lands 
and castles and gentlemen and armies? You’re my loot! You’re 
war booty! I took you in battle . . .!” 

And suddenly he was laughing, looming over her, and 
smacking one fist into the palm of the other. 
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“Hey, if only I was a crude, dull-witted animal like you think | 
am! If I was a peasant! I’d teach you your duty and obedience in 
the peasant way! I’d write my noble pedigree on your silk white 
back with a rawhide whip! I’d have you here right now without 
any thought of priests, monks or marriages, you hear me? 
That's if I was a peasant, you noble highborn lady. Not a knight 
and soldier!” 

She prayed, eyes closed, all hope gone. But whatever her 
bloodless lips were whispering was quite lost in the thunder of 
his rage. His fury, whipped up by her unresponsive silence, 
boiled up beyond even his control and spilled over her like a 
hurricane. 

“I know,” he hissed out through clenched teeth, “for whom 
you're saving your little maiden treasures. But he’ll never have 
them! I swear it on my life, on my Cossack honor. . .! 

“Ah... .”—and the hatred spilled out of him like a river 
dammed by Winter ice and breaking free in Summer—“That 
petty little noble! That strutting lieutenant! That traitor Lah 
with his pretty phrases, taking what’s been promised to another! 
Death to him! Na Pohybel! One look, that’s all it took him with 
you. One quick look and one turn around the dance floor and 
he’s got you, heart and soul, and what’s left for me? What’s left 
for the poor, faithful Cossack dog except to hammer his sick 
head against a wall, eat his own heart and choke on his misery? 

“But [ll find him,” the thick, snarling voice went on. “And 
then I'll have him peeled out of his skin and stuff him with 
hobnails. Hmyelnitzki’s marching on the Lahy any day now and 
I’m riding with him, and Pll find your little lover boy if Pve got 
to dig him up from under a mountain, and when I come back 
here I'll throw his bloody head right under your feet!” 

But Helen no longer heard anything he said. 

Her sense of hopeless and irremediable entrapment, her an- 
ger, the white-hot pain in her side where the wound broke open 
and drenched her with blood, the icy grip of her own terror and 
her fear for Skshetuski, and— finally—the toll taken on her by 
all her spent emotions, drained away the last of her strength. 

Her eyes dimmed. A terrible lassitude seeped through her 
limbs and body. Her thoughts fluttered weakly in a spreading 
darkness and she drifted, gently as a leaf, into a void of silence 
and oblivion. 

The grim ataman stood over her for a while longer. His 
bloodless face, contorted in his rage, gleamed like a skull in her 


shrinking memory. He wiped the foam of fury off his mustache 
and bit his own hands. 

Then he let out a groan. He saw her trailing arms and her 
lifeless face tilted towards the ceiling. He saw the blood spread- 
ing across her bedding and an inhuman howl broke out of his 
chest. 

“Vhje po nyey! She’s gone! Horpyna! Horpyna!” 

The giant witch ran into the room. 

“What’s wrong? Shtcho s’toboyu?” 

“Save her! Save me!” Bohun howled. “I killed her! I killed my 
heart. . . my soul! Svitlo moye... my light. . .!” 

“Shtcho tih, zduriv? Have you gone mad, or what?” 

“T killed her. . . killed her,” the Cossack moaned and twisted 
his hands above his head as if to trap and strangle his own 
escaping soul. 

But the young witch bent over the girl, peered closely into 
her half-closed eyes, grinned and shook her head. “She’s not 
dead. Just gone off in a faint, a deep one. She’ll be alright. Get 
out of here now and I’ll soon have her awake again.” 

Clutching his bowed head in both his hands, Bohun ran into 
the cold night air. 


Chapter Thirty-nine 


TWO MORNINGS LATER Bohun and Horpyna sat under a willow 
near the millrace and stared down into the roiled waters flowing 
across the wheel. 

“You'll guard her, right?” Bohun pressed. “You'll keep her 
safe, you’ve got that? You’re not to take your eyes off her, 
understand? She’s never to go outside the canyon.” 

“She won't,” the young witch said. “The mouth of the gorge 
is as narrow as a dried-out gourd but here inside there’s plenty 
of room to live in. Have your men block the entrance with a 
rockslide as you're going out, eh? That way nobody’ll get in and 
we'll sit here as snug as three ears of corn in the bottom of a 
pot.” 

“You'd bury yourself here along with her?” 

“Me?” The witch laughed shortly. “I’ve ways of getting out if 
you pulled the whole canyon down on me.” 

“What do you live on here?” 

“Tcheremiss plants corn next to the cliff, and tends the grape- 
vines and sets traps for birds. With what you’ve packed in she 
won't lack a thing. Don’t worry, she won’t go outside and 
nobody’s going to find out she’s here unless your own men flap 
their mouths about this.” 

“They won’t,” Bohun said. “They’ve sworn it. They're a 
good, loyal lot and they’d keep their mouths shut if they were 
being skinned alive. But you said yourself that people come here 
now and then to have their futures told.” 

“Yes they do. From Rashkov and God knows where else if 
they’ve heard about me. But they wait by the river till I come 
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out to them. Nobody comes in here. They’re too scared. The 
ones that tried it. . . well, you’ve seen their bones in the neck of 
the ravine.” 

“Who murdered them? You?” 

“Maybe I don’t need to.” The witch shrugged and grinned. 
“Who's to say? Anyway, if anybody comes to hear his future 
told he waits outside and I go to the waterwheel. If I see 
something in the water I come out and tell it. I’ll take a look for 
you too in a while only sometimes it doesn’t show too well.” 

“Just as long as you don’t see something bad,” Bohun mut- 
tered. 

“If there’s something bad waiting for you in the world then 
you can stay here. Listen, it’d be better for you not to go back to 
the war anyway.” 

“I’ve got to. Hmyelnitzki sent me word in Bar to get back to 
him as fast as I can. So did Krivoinos. The Lahy are coming at 
us in great strength so we’ve all got to band together too.” 

“When will you be back?” 

“Ne znayu.” Bohun shrugged and spat into the water. “When 
it’s all over, I guess. There’ll be a great battle, the biggest there’s 
ever been, and it’ll be life or death for us or the Lahy once and 
for all. If they beat us I’ll come and hide in here, if we beat them 
I’ll come riding back for my little bird and take her to Kiev. The 
archmandrite himself will marry us there.” 

“And if you get killed?” 

“That’s for you to warn me about, isn’t it? You’re the witch.” 

“But,” she persisted, pressing for an answer. “What if they do 
kill you?” 

He shrugged again. “Then I'll be dead. One life is enough.” 

“That’s easy for you to say,” Horpyna snapped at him. “But 
what am I to do with the girl if you don’t come back? Eh? Twist 
her neck or what?” 

“You lay a finger on her and I'll have you threaded on a stake 
like a rusty needle,” he threatened, then sat staring gloomily 
into the water. “All right, if they kill me, you tell her to forgive 
me, you hear? I don’t want her hating me after I’m dead.” 

“Ey, she’s a stupid, ungrateful little bitch that she doesn’t love 
you for all that loving she gets out of you,” Horpyna said and 
shot Bohun a sly, sideways grin. “Now, if it was me, I’d let you 
have what you want without any fuss, ha ha!” 


“Your...” 

“Sure,” she elbowed him playfully in the ribs and showed all 
her teeth. “Why not?” 

“Go to Hell!” 

“IT will, sooner or later, that’s for sure.” She laughed again. 
“All nght, I know you’re not for me but there’s no harm 
trying.” 

But Bohun was staring into the water which leaped and 
foamed in the sluice below them. 

“Horpyna?” he murmured after a long moment. 

“What now?” 

“After I go, will she miss me?” 

“Why should she?” The young witch glanced at him with 
something like pity. “You’re not leaving her much to remember, 
are you? Now, if you’d take her the hard way, like a real Cos- 
sack, then she’d have something to think about when you’re 
gone. But this way? Forget it.” 

“T can’t do that, I tell you,” he snarled. “Not with her.” 

She shrugged. “So maybe it’s just as well you’re going away.” 

“She'd die if I forced her.” . 

“So go, go!” Her strong young face twisted in a flash of 
anger. “As long as you’re here she won't even look at you. But 
once you're gone, who knows? A month or two of sitting here 
with nobody but Tcheremiss and me and maybe she’ll change 
her mind about you.” 

“If only she wasn’t sick!” he cried out, cracking his great 
knuckles. “'d know what to do. I’d get a priest from Rashkoy, 
have him marry us, and that’d be that! But I don’t dare do that 
while she’s so weak. One good fright and she’ll give up the 
ghost. You saw it yourself.” 

“Oh give it up yourself, will you?” the huge young witch 
snapped at the gloomy Cossack with impatience. “What do you 
want with priests and marriages anyway? There’s times you 
don’t seem like a Cossack at all, you know that?” 

He sighed and turned his face away. 

“Listen,” she went on, quietly now but with sharp insistence. 
“I don’t want any priests coming around here, specially not 
from Rashkov. There’s Dobrudjan Tartars camped out that way. 
All you’d need is for some of them to follow you down here and 
that’s the last you’d see of your little princess.” 


Bohun clenched his fist. “They’d never take her from me,” he 
said coldly. 

“Sure, sure,” the witch grinned and nodded. “I know. You'd 
take on a whole tchambul of them with a dozen lads, you’ve done 
that before. But what about after you’ve gone, eh? Who'll be 
here to fight them off then?” 

“Your devils,” he said. “Your dark ones. Whoever does your 
killing.” 

“Even they know better than to tangle with Dobrudjan Tar- 
tars,” Horpyna said and laughed. 

“I don’t care about Tartars any more than I do about all your 
devils, vampires and dark spirits,” he spat out with contempt. 
“I’m just saying what I’d do if my little bird wasn’t so close to 
dying.” 

It was Horpyna’s turn to shrug and shake her head again 
because the darkly handsome, glowering ataman was suddenly 
a creature she never saw before. 

“Hey Bohun, Bohun . . . what’s come over you?” She was 
looking at him as if his strange, tortured passion was a sign of 
weakness. “Where’s your hard Cossack head, my lad? Where’s 
your dash and fire? You’d better go to your war as quick as you 
can, I’m thinking ... Maybe those Lah cannon will knock 
some sense into you again.” 

“Tll go,” the Cossack muttered. “Don’t you worry about 
that. And now you start looking into that water and tell me 
what you see. And no lies, mind you. Tell the truth, you hear? 
Even if your devils show you my rotting corpse.” 
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Horpyna climbed the hillside to the waterwheel, raised the 
crude wooden sluice-gate above the rocky channel, and soon 
the dammed spring stream poured with double force across the 
weir and into the pool below it. The heavy oak wheel creaked 
and rattled as it gathered speed. A thick white mist boiled up 
above it while the dark water in the pool started to foam and 
bubble as if brought to a sudden boil. As still as if she was 
carved out of the limestone walls around her, the young witch 
fixed her deep black eyes on the swirling whiteness, grasped the 
long black braids plaited behind her ears, and began to call: 
“Hoo-koo, hoo-koo! Show yourself. On the oak wheel, in the 


white foam, in the bright mist . . . Come! Come! For good or 
for evil, show yourself!” 

Bohun lowered himself to the ground beside her. His face felt 
hot and feverish with anxiety and his hands were trembling 
with impatience. 

“Well? D’you see anything? Well?” 

“I see it!” she cried out. 

“What? What?” 

“My brother’s death! Two yoked bulls are dragging poor 
Donyetz on a stake! Ay, my poor brother . . .!” 

“To Hell with your brother,” he snarled, wanting to hear 
about something altogether different. “What else is in there?” 

Eyes wide, she stared into the foam. The waterwheel whirled 
under the mist, roaring as if maddened. “Poor Donyetz,” she 
cried. “His head’s all bloody . . . a raven’s tearing at it, pecking 
atehisveves,.... .”” 

“And what else?” 

“Nothing . .. That’s all for now.” She began again. “Hoo- 


koo, hoo-koo! On the oak wheel, in the white foam . . . show 
yourself! Ah, I see it!” 
inet?” 


“A great battle!” she cried. 

“Where? When?” Bohun’s wild black eyes were burning with 
impatience as he stared into the foaming water. He chewed his 
lips and snapped his powerful white fingers with anxiety as if to 
help the witch in summoning her visions. “Who’s winning?” 

“Wait... Ah, I see it. The Lahy are running from our lads!” 

“Ha!” he cried and clenched his fists together. “And I’m 
chasing them?” 

“I see you too.” Sweat beaded her smooth white forehead 
with the effort. “You’re fighting with someone. . . A boy? No, 
it’s not a boy, it’s a real small knight! Ah, ah. . . there’s a black 
cloud over you, there’s a shadow falling. You watch out for that 
little man, you hear? You be careful with him!” 

“And what about the Princess?” 

“She’s not there. I see you again. And there’s somebody with 
you... a good mate you trusted . . . some false friend who’s 
going to betray you...” 

Bohun fixed his own feverish stare on the foam as if to 
summon up a fresh clear glimpse of his destiny. “What false 


friend is that?” 

“| Can’t see,” she muttered. “Can’t tell if he’s young or 
old.” 

“Old!” he cried out and ground his teeth in fury. “He's sure to 
be old.” 

“Maybe. I can’t tell.” 

“I know who he is.” Bohun’s strange, glowing eyes were 
ablaze with hatred. “He’s already done it to me once, the 
damned thieving traitor! Look again! A fat old noble with a big 
grey beard and one blind, white eye. That’s him, right?” 

* , » earner 

“That’s him! Bound to be. Yo Hell with him, the old hog!” 
But the Cossack’s rage cooled almost at once and his contorted 
face grew thoughtful as he reconsidered. “Wait though. He’s no 
mate of mine, no not any more. He’s my mortal enemy. Look 
again, Horpyna. It’s got to be somebody else you’re seeing in 
there.” 

“Maybe it is.” The witch’s face and hands were glistening 
with her sweat. “But he’s dark with hate for you, he’s like a 
shadow at your back, soI can’t see too clear. . . Ah, wait now! 
There’s something else! I see your little princess, she’s in a long 
white dress and she’s got a wreath of Spring flowers in her hair.” 

“A wedding!” he cried. 

“Sure, that’s what it looks like. A wedding. And there’s a 
hawk hovering over her.” 

“That’s me,” he said. 

“Maybe it is. A hawk. . . or is it a falcon? It would be you for 
sure if it was a falcon. No, it’s a hawk, alright.” 

"Its cot toube me, 

“Could be. . . could be. . . Ah, wait. It’s gone now.” 

“Keep looking!” the Cossack shouted, twisting and wringing 
his hands with impatience. 

“Hoo-koo, hoo-koo .. .” Horpyna stretched her broad, 
sweat-stained hands above the furious water, calling to her 
spirits, and Bohun clawed at his face and mustache as if they 
were burning, having caught fire from the mad light glowing in 
his eyes. 

“. . . In the white foam, on the dark oak wheel,” the witch- 
chanted. “Ah, ah ha!” 

“What is it?” 

The young witch gasped, wide-eyed, and shook her head 


with wonder. “I see such an army, so many of our lads. . . Ay, 
they’re like trees in a forest or bright thistles nodding in the 
Steppe. There’s no counting them in their tens of thousands. . . 
And I see you standing high over all of them and they’re 
carrying three horsetail standards over you! You're the chief of 
them all! You’re the Hetman!” 

“Is Helen with me?” 

“No. She’s not there.” 

“So where is she? With whom?” 

There was another long silence as the young witch stared 
intently into the boiling foam. The waterwheel spun so swiftly 
now that it vanished from sight altogether in the swirling mist 
and its booming roar was so loud that it made the old wooden 
mill shake on its foundations. 


“Hey, how much blood there is. . .,” the witch murmured 
softly and shook her head again as if unable to believe her vi- 
sion. “How many dead and dying. . . There’s nothing but still, 


white corpses like a carpet stretched between the horizons, and 
there’re grey wolves crouching over them, and crows and rav- 


ens falling down on them out of the black sky . . . Ah, I see 
plagues rising from the ruins . . . death spreading everywhere 
... the whole world dying out... blood ... so much 
blood...” 


Then, covering her eyes, she said: “That’s all. That’s enough.” 

A sudden gust of wind blew the mist off the spinning water- 
wheel and the misshapen Tcheremiss appeared on the slope 
above the mill with a bundle of firewood strapped across his 
shoulders. 

“Shut the sluice, Tcheremiss,” the witch called out and went 
to wash her sweat-streaked hands and face in the cold stream 
running above the channel. 
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Left alone, Bohun sat slumped in thought above the water- 
wheel which creaked and turned slowly over the trickling 
stream that flowed under it across the dammed weir. The witch 
and her visions were gone. The monstrous dwarf had vanished. 
The cold, dark walls of the canyon rose high into the blue sky 
everywhere around him. 

Three horsetail standards carried over me, he thought. A sea 
of blood. A carpet of corpses. Tens of thousands riding at his 


orders. Helen in white, a wreath of wedding flowers twisted 
ui hen hair. . 

Ah, but that hawk, he thought. That hawk! The one the 
witch saw hovering above Helen. Could that be him or was it 
Skshetuski? ‘A falcon, that’d be me. There’d be no question about it if 
it was a falcon.’ That’s what people called him across the length 
and breadth of the Ukraine, he knew. That’s what the blind 
folk-singers celebrated all along the Dnieper, down past the 
cataracts and throughout the Wild Lands. He was their ‘Falcon of 
the Steppes,’ their ‘Prince of the Nijhovtzy,’ the fabled exemplar of 
Cossack pride and freedom, fearlessness and glory who rode the 
Khan’s own horses, slept in the Sultan’s bedding, and whose 
name rang like a cry of terror in all the Tartar Summer palaces 
and cities on both sides of the sea. 

‘If I had a noble’s coat-of-arms that swift, dark swooping bird of prey 
would be on it,’ he thought. 

Ah, but he didn’t have a coat-of-arms, he knew, and he stared 
into his empty hands with bitterness and anger. 

Rage welled up in him again. Rage and a helpless fury. He 
clenched his fists and pressed them to his icy face while hatred— 
for himself, and for everything that made him what he was— 
swept through him once more like fire, the kind that bursts out 
in the Steppe after a bolt ot lightning sets the dry Autumn 
grasses alight and starts a conflagration. 

“If I had a name, a coat of arms,” he muttered. “If Id been 
born a noble. . . I wouldn't be here.” 

He’d be with them, the gentry. The Lahy who cheated and 
betrayed him but whom he’d have embraced like brothers for 
the sake of Helen. He’d be a terror to the Zaporohjans as he’d 
been to Tartars. Not a rebel ataman but a King’s commander as 
great or even greater than the Vishnovyetzkis.. . 

“And Helen wouldn’t hate me, she wouldn’t run from me or 
stab herself at the sight of me. There’d be no blood between us 
and she’d be looking at me with soft and gentle eyes...” 

Ah... but he wasn’t a noble, he knew bitterly, no matter 
how famous he’d become. His ancestors, lands and titles 
weren't enshrined in parchment. And was that all it took in this 
huge, rich Commonwealth of the Gentry, to decide on a man’s 
true merit, happiness and worth? 

The dark, still water of the millpond stared up at him as if it 
was the eye of some tormented spirit trapped in the soil and 


longing to be free. Hmyelnitzki and Kshetchovski had their 
patents of nobility. They could own lands. They could lead 
royal armies and elect a King. But he, for all the glorious ballads 
that were sung about him, was just another Cossack ... a 
peasant to the gentry . . . and at this thought his hatred blazed 
up in him as wildly as his vast, doomed passion for the 
Kurtzevitch princess. 

“Why is this so?” he asked himself in fury, and then went on 
with a bitter sadness: “In wnat way am I worse than all those 
crested nobles? I’ve spilled more Tartar blood than any thousand 
of them! I’ve won more battles ... took more loot and 
booty...” 

But his blood wasn’t noble and that was what mattered. He 
never knew his parents. He didn’t know who named him, or 
where he was christened, and his solitary Cossack name didn’t 
count for anything among the Polish, Ruthenian and Lithuanian 
gentry despite all its glory. He didn’t know where he was born 
or where he came from to the Vishnovyetzkis’ country or how it 
happened that he grew to manhood in the Kurtzevitch manor. 
Helen’s burned home and murdered family were the only kin he 
had ever known. 

“But even there,” he muttered, pale and drawn with hatred. 
“Even there I was just a Cossack.” 

And now there was this bird hovering over Helen. He knew, 
because such things were known to everyone in those times, 
that there was some kind of bird of prey in the Skshetuskis’ 
crest. A hawk or a falcon? 

“No,” he said fiercely, staring up into the empty sky. “No. 
I’m the falcon. It’s got to be me.” 


x * * 


He heard the sound of footsteps and loose stones clattering on 
the hillside behind him, looked up and saw the witch coming 
back. 

“So,” he said, waking from his thoughts. “Is it all over, then? 
Or are you going to look some more into the water?” 

“No more,” she said wearily. “It’s over. There’s no more to 
see. 

“And you’re sure you didn’t see any more than what you said 
you did?” 

“I saw what was there.” 


“And that was all? You’re not lying, are you?” 

“What’s there to lie about?” She sighed, stretched her arms 
and rubbed her tired eyes. “I can’t see what doesn’t show itself 
on the wheel. You heard it all. I’ll swear to that by my brother’s 
head, if that’s what you want. He’ll die on the stake, like I said. I 
saw a team of oxen dragging him by the legs right on the point 
of a sharpened log.” 

“Raz maty rodila,” Bohun said. 

“Ay, I’m right sorry for him,” Horpyna sighed. “Right sorry 
... but the waterwheel doesn’t lie and he’s not the only one 
that’s got death written on his head these days. I tell you, the 
water never showed so many dead before. There’ll be a great 
war in the world.” 

“And her. . . the Princess . . . you saw her with a hawk over 
her head?” 

“That’s right.” 

“And she was in a wreath?” 

“In a wreath. And in a long white dress.” 

“And how d’you know this hawk is me?” Bohun pressed her. 
“I told you about that young Lah noble, the one that got to her. 
Maybe it’s hime” 

“A Lahe” She narrowed her dark, thick brows, thought 
deeply for a moment, and shook her head slowly from side to 
side. “No,” she said. “Budiv Lah, budiv orel. If it'd been a Lah 
he’d have shown up in the water as an eagle. That’s their sign. A 
white eagle. This was a dark hawk.” 

“Slava Bohu, slava Bohu,” he breathed in relief. “Well, I’ll go 
down to the stables now and tell the lads to get the horses ready 
to ride out at sundown. We'll be on our way tonight.” 

“Ah,” she said. “You're sure, then, that you’ve got to go2” 

“Hmyel ordered it,” he said. “Krivoinos ordered it. You saw 
it right about a great war because that’s what I read myself in the 
letters that I got in Bar.” . 

The young ataman flushed as he told his lie and glared fiercely 
at the giant witch as if daring her to laugh or challenge his 
ability to read. But she knew better than to risk his anger. 

“Well then go,” she said, staring down into her open hands. 
“Go if you must though you’re welcome here as long as you 
want. Poor Donyetz is going to die on a stake but you’ve good 
things coming to you in the war. You'll become a Hetman. I 
saw those three horsetails waving over you as clear as I see these 
fingers on my hand!” 


“Yes. I'll be a Hetman.” He nodded proudly, believing in his 
destiny and sure of his power, yet a bitter note of regret con- 
tinued in his voice. “That’s what I’m meant to be no matter 
where I’ve come from. That’s what’s written for me. And I’ll 
take the Princess for my wife like that’s meant to be, because it’s 
not right for my kind to marry a peasant.” 

“You'd sing a different tune with a peasant girl,” she said and 
sighed. “I know. I know you. But you’re ashamed to have your 
way with this one. . . Ah, you should’ve been a Lah yourself, 
Bohun, not a Cossack.” 

“That’s not what fate ordered.” 

He sighed, rose and went down the slope towards the stable 
where his warriors lay about in the straw among their saddled 
horses while Horpyna made her way slowly to the hut to see to 
their suppers. 
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Night fell swiftly in the deep, shaded canyon. The Cossacks 
sat quietly on their horses, waiting for their leader from the 
moment when the sun first began to-slip behind the canyon 
wall, but he couldn’t bring himself to leave his captive and 
return to the war. : 

He sat in the main room of the house on a pile of precious 
eastern carpets, with a mute unstrung teorban in his hands, and 
stared silently at Helen. 

She was beginning to recover. Still pale, still looking ill but 
clearly on longer in any serious danger, she had got up and 
dressed and sat in the farthest corner of the room, paying as 
little attention to Bohun as if he wasn’t there. He, as if to 
underscore the vast differences between them, sat with his eyes 
fixed on her like a pilgrim to a holy shrine where she was the 
miraculous painting that might cure his own gnawing illness 
and soothe every pain. 

All of the afternoon and evening passed like that between 
them. Her lips were barely moving in a prayer. The beads of her 
rosary slipped quietly through her fingers. He watched her 
every movement. His ears caught every whisper and rustle of 
her robes. But even though he opened his mouth a dozen times 
to start speaking to her, his words died in his throat. A cold, 
monastic graveness lay on her pale lips and her drawn, dark 
brows and robbed him of courage to break the grim silence; it 
was a look that Bohun never saw on her before. 


He watched. Against all his will, he remembered other eve- 
nings of this kind. Not all that long ago. In Rozloghi. The 
young Kurtzevitch princes sitting around the great oak table in 
the dining hall, throwing dice out of a leather cup and laughing. 
The old Knahina husking sunflowers and cracking seeds over by 
the hearth. The fire crackling. Shadows leaping among the 
ornaments and hangings on the walls. And he himself, staring at 
the beautiful young princess just as he did now. 

What struck him dumb, what seemed to rob him of the 
power of speech was the look she was wearing now, as if her life 
was over. As if he was seeing her in a convent cell or from be- 
beyond a grave. He had been happy in those other times that 
leaped so suddenly into his memory. He’d been full of stories 
about his expeditions into the Tartar lands. She’d be listening 
then; and now and then her deep, dark eyes would rest on him 
quietly; and her lips would part, and he’d be lifted to some 
unknown heights of poetry when he knew he had her full 
attention. She both looked at him and listened when he sang 
and played his teorban on such evenings and his heart would feel 
as if it was melting in his chest. 

Now she didn’t throw a single glance his way and he knew 
that she had stepped far beyond his reach; she was gone from 
him, withdrawn into the cold, still silences of her own mind and 
thoughts where he couldn’t follow. 

How was that, then? He didn’t understand how he could have 
lost her so completely. He was her master here. She was his 
captive, his slave if he wanted her that way. He’d taken her like 
loot. Like the rich carpets on which he was sprawling. He could 
order her to do anything he liked. And yet, in those other times, 
he felt closer to her and more like her equal. 

What was this anyway? Witchcraft? Some evil spell, or what? 

Here he was, a future Hetman of the Zaporohjans, greater 
than Hmyelnitzki! She was his to do with whatever he wanted, 
and yet there she sat—an aloof, unapproachable lady, regal and 
remote in that vast, cold distance etched into her face—and he 
couldn’t even find his tongue in her presence and felt as poor, 
dull-witted, insignificant and humbled as a churchyard beggar. 

Anger stirred in him again. Rage leaped up and vanished, 
bitten back before it could spill out. He’d show her quick 
enough what it cost to humiliate a Cossack if he didn’t love her! 
Oh yes, he’d show her! But each time his anger seized him by 


the throat some kind of invisible hand seemed to reach out and 
catch him by the hair while a threatening voice thundered in his 
ear and ordered him to hold himself in check. 

He let himself explode once already and what good did it do 
him? None. Worse than that, he had almost killed her. Rage was 
useless here. Yes, he could frighten her. Terrorize her. Fill her 
with shame and horror. But the terror merely flooded back into 
his own chest, turned to a howling shame and pity for himself, 
and forced him to beat his head bloody against the wall outside. 

‘Ay, if she’d just smile once,’ he thought. ‘If she’d just say one 
word.’ 

He’d go then. He’d fall at her feet, beg forgiveness and then 
ride to the Devil or anywhere else that the Steppe would take 
him. Go to the war, the new battles that were waiting for him, 
where he’d be able to drown all this misery and anger and pity 
for himself in blood... 

“Ay, if she was only some other Lah woman I took from some 
noble’s manor that I burned and looted,” he muttered silently 
through his teeth. “If only I didn’t love her or know who she 
was. . . I’d know how to treat her.” 

But this was Helen, that Kurtzevitch princess who was like a 
sister until she grew into her teens, the woman for whose hand 
he bowed to her old aunt and step-brothers and for whom he 
was ready to give up Rozloghi and everything he owned. 

“Ey, if she was just some other girl I took as spoils of war,” he 
growled into the fists that clenched and opened before his face 
like talons. “I'd treat her like a Cossack. I’d be a Cossack with 
her if I can’t be the kind of man she wants.” 

Instead, he kept still. He watched and listened to her whis- 
pered prayers. He didn’t dare to do anything that might remind 
her of his origins and the gulf between them. 

The hours fell like stones. The quiet murmurs of his mounted 
followers came to him from outside where the Cossacks waited, 
ready to ride wherever he led them. The firelight gleamed in 
reflected brilliance on his rich kontush, his silent teorban, and his 
jeweled weapons. One look, he thought. Just one warm look 
would do. . . one friendiy word said in farewell. . . 

But she said nothing. She had dismissed him from her con- 
sciousness as if she were able to turn him into air by an act of 
will. He didn’t want to leave her with that bitterness and anger 
roaring in his brain. He wanted warmth, a feeling of acceptance, 


and felt instead like a fool—a wordless, dumb-struck peasant— 
and he gnawed his hands at this new humiliation. 

Then a horse neighed outside. 

The ataman shook himself free of his heavy musing. He 
cleared his dry throat. “Princess,” he muttered. “It’s time for me 
{ongO.- 

Helen said nothing. 

“Won’t you say ‘Go with God’ to me?” 

“Go with God,” she said. 

His heart leaped up, then tightened. She said what he wanted 
but not how he wanted; it might have been a whisper coming 
from a grave. 

“Yes. Well. I know you’re angry with me,” he said. “I know 
that you hate me. But you’d be worse off with anybody else, I'll 
say that much to you.” 

She remained silent and he nodded slowly, like a man accept- 
ing a verdict he didn’t deserve, and went on talking as if to 
himself. 

“I brought you here because that’s the only thing that was left 
for me. How else could I get you? But what harm did I do? 
Didn’t I treat you well? Didn’t I show you the respect you 
wanted? A royal princess couldn’t have it better, you can see that 
much for yourself, can’t you? And yet here you are, in my 
hands, and God only knows what any other man would’ve 
done to you.” 

“I’m in God’s hands,” she reminded him with the same grave 
quietness as before. “But I’m grateful for the restraint you’ve 
shown me.” 

“Well,” he said. “Well. If that’s the warmest word you can 
find for me. . . if that’s the best you can do. . . I’ll go with that 
much. Maybe you’ll feel more kindly towards me later on. 
Maybe you'll think about me now and then.” 

Helen said nothing. 

He sighed. He rose to his feet. 

“It’s too bad I’ve got to leave you cold like this,” he told her. 
“It’s hard to go without a kind word to take away. Without 
some sign, like maybe a little cross to wear for luck and a 
keepsake. Ay, girl, what do I have to do to win you over?” 

“Set me free,”—her soft, gentle voice rang like a bell in his 


fevered head—”and God will forgive you everything you’ve 
done.” 


“God, yes,” he said. “He’d do that. He knows what’s in my 
heart. But what about you?” 

“I'd bless you and remember you always as a friend.” 

“Well, if that’s all,” he said. “If that’s all you want . . . maybe 
it could happen.” He was ashamed to lie to her like this but it 
was all he had with which to buy that moment of farewell 
illusion. “Who knows. And if that’s possible maybe you'll feel 
better about me now and feel sorry later that you were so hard 
Chime 22.” 

He kept his eyes down, and his face averted, and listened to 
his own voice as if it were a stranger’s. He wanted that warm 
moment at any price and a half-promise that he’d never keep 
was as good as any. His reward came at once. Hope shined in 
Helen’s eyes, her hands came together, and the cold, distant 
frown vanished from her face. 

“Do you mean that?” she asked. Her voice was soft and 
trembling and he felt his own heart hammering in his chest. 

“Hmm. Well. Ne znayu,” he muttered deep down in his 
throat. “Maybe. I don’t know. I can’t do it now, it’s too dan- 
gerous. . . All the Tartar Hordes are camped in the Wild Lands, 
their tchambuls go where they please all over the country. The 
Dobrudjans are heading this way from Rashkov and they’re the 
worst of the lot of them. It’d be sure death for you... But 
maybe when I come back. Maybe then, eh? I’m like a child 
beside you. Warm clay in your hands. You can make me do 
anything you want. So maybe then, eh? Ne znaju, I don’t 
know...” 

“May God show you the light!” she cried, and her warm, 
crystal voice rang with gratitude and hope. “May our Holy 
Mother lead you into mercy. Go with God!” 

“, . And come back to you?” 

“Yes.” She nodded. She stretched out her hand. “Come back 
unharmed, as a friend.” 

The Cossack threw himself down on his knees before her, 
seized her hand with a savage hunger and fixed his lips on it as if 
to devour it; but then he glanced up, caught the cold, distant 
look returning to her eyes, and dropped her hand as it had 
burned him. 

“T will,” he muttered, bowing from the waist in the Cossack 
manner, and backed away from her, his cap in his hand, all the 
way to the hangings that shielded the door. “I'll be back. When 


the war's over Dhengm weillsce:s 

She watched the rich embroideries fall into place behind him 
and pressed her hands together to offer her thanks to God. Still 
hardly able to believe it, she thought that she was witnessing an 
act of God’s mercy. From outside came the quick, lively sounds 
of questions and orders, a brief laugh, the rattle of weapons and 
the stamping of the horses’ hooves, and soon afterwards she 
heard a Cossack riding song sung in many voices. 

“. . Budejh slava slavna 
Pomejh Kozakami.. 
Pomejh druhami.. . 
Do kintza, vikha.. .” 

The voices dwindled and the hoofbeats faded down the can- 
yon but their echoes still drifted behind them among the granite 
walls, and she listened to them as if they were the voices of her 
own new hope. 

“. . « There'll be fame to spare 
Among Brother Cossacks . . . 
Among faithful friends .. . 
Not just for the year... 

But until time’s end. . .” 

And then the song, its echoes and the hoofbeats died down 
altogether. And then there was silence. 


Chapter Forty 


IT HAPPENED AT ABOUT that time that Skshetuski’s three 
friends—the fat knight, Pan Longinus and little Pan Michal— 
sat in his quarters in the great encampment of Tcholhanski 
Kamyen where the warriors of the Commonwealth were 
gathering for the coming battle, and nodded sadly over a jug of 
wine, and worried about him and his missing Helen. 

“Our Good Lord already granted her one miraculous rescue,” 
Pan Zagloba offered. “Let’s hope that He’ll show her another act 
of mercy. Ah, if we only knew that she was still alive some- 
where!” 

“How can she be?” Pan Michal shook his head and sighed. 
“Nobody survived the storming of Bar. The rabble murdered 
everyone.” 

But Pan Zagloba seized on a thread of hope and started to 
develop his own thought without attention to anybody else. “Is 
that so? Hmm. Well. Maybe. Maybe. But something is whis- 
pering in my ear that Bohun’s got her in his paws again. We 
know that after Pan Longinus captured that halfwit Pulyan, 
Bohun became Krivoinos’ second-in-command. His right hand 
so to speak, may the Devil chew it off at the shoulder! And if 
that’s so then he was there when Bar fell to the Zaporohyans.”’ 

“True, true,” the Lithuanian murmured, clasped his hands, 
and raised his eyes hopefully to the ceiling. 

“He could’ve missed her among all those victims,” Pan 
Michal suggested. “There were more than twenty thousand 
people killed in the streets after the assault.” 

“You think so?” Zagloba shook his head. “Then you don’t 
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know that man. I’ll swear he knew that Helen was in Bar. And if 
he knew it then he’d have got to her in time and saved her from 
the massacre.” 

“That’s not much consolation for Skshetuski,” the little 
knight said. “If I was Yan I think I’d rather see her dead than in 
those hands again.” 

“Ay, it’s a shame even to think about it,” sighed the mournful 
giant. 

“Shame? I think it’s a lot more than just a shame,” the little 
knight sniffed away a tear. “It’s enough to drive anybody mad” 

“Sheer desperation!” cried the Lithuanian, tugging at his 
huge, dangling mustache. “Is there nothing anyone can do?” 

“There’s got to be something.” 

“Yes, but what?” 

Pan Zagloba began to twist his own beard and mustache, 
trying to think of some miracle that might have saved Helen, 
and he was as desperate about that as if she were his own natural 
daughter. But all his best ideas foundered on uncertainty about 
her survival. 

“It can’t be,” he muttered. “It can’t be that I saved her that last 
time just so she’d die in Bar. It can’t be, I tell you.” 

“And even if she did die,” Pan Michal sniffed in chorus with 
the Lithuanian. “She’d have died dishonored.” 

“Oh the shame of it!” Pan Longinus cried again, smearing his 
own tears across his face with his enormous fists. 

Finally the fat knight himself started to lose hope and looked 
for relief in cursing the rebels. “Oh those flea-bitten dogs!” he 
roared out. “May the Jews grind their bones into flour and fry 
them for pancakes! May the Tartars twist all their guts into bow 
strings! God created all men, I admit, but there’s no way He he 
had anything to do with those hellish people. The Devil made 
them, that’s who! May all their women turn into fallow mares!” 

“I never met that sweet lady,” little Pan Michal said and 
nodded sadly while a tear curved down his cheek and hung 
suspended on the point of his yellow mustache. “But. . . I tell 
you... I’d rather have misfortune falling on my head for the 
rest of my life than that she’d suffer what she must have suf- 
fered. + 

“TL only saw her once,” the Lithuanian murmured. “But when 
I think of hernow...ah.. . ah, it’s hard to go on living.” 

“You say that?” howled Zagloba, now totally beside himself 


with grief. “You who hardly knew her? And what am I to say 
about it ... I, who loved her as if she was my own only 
daughter? Who saved her once already? And for what? Eh? 
What about my feelings?” 

“And what about Skshetuski?” asked Volodyovski. 

They sat in a gloomy silence but Pan Zagloba simply 
wouldn't let himself believe that everything was lost. “Can it 
really be that we can’t think of something?” he asked. 

“If we can’t, then it’s our duty to avenge her,” Volodyovski 
said, moving his whiskers fiercely up and down. 

“God grant that this next great battle takes place soon,” Pan 
Longinus murmured. “They say the Tartars are already gathered 
in the Wild Lands.” 

But Pan Zagloba’s thoughts darted off on a different course. 
“I can’t believe that the three of us would leave that poor, 
helpless girl to her fate,” he said. “I’ve rattled my old bones 
enough around the world, and I’d just as soon spend the rest of 
my days in peace behind some baker’s oven, but I tell you that 
I’ll go to Istanbul after her if I have to. Even if I’ve got to get 
dressed up again in those bug-infested rags and spend the rest of 
my life playing that damned lyre that I can’t think about with- 
out getting hoarse.” 

“If anybody can think of something,” Pan Longinus said. “It’s 
sure to be you.” 

“Hmm. Yes. Well. I’ve thought of lots of things,” the fat 
knight said. “If Prince Dominic had half as many ideas in his 
head we’d have Hmyelnitzki stuffed and dangling upside down 
tomorrow. I’ve tried to share some of these ideas with 
Skshetuski but there’s no way to talk to him about anything 
these days. He’s all chewed up with pain. You'd better keep a 
sharp eye on him, gentlemen, or he might lose his reason 
altogether.” 

“Ah, ah! You think so?” Pan Longinus worried. 

“I know so. If you let suffering ferment in the brain it sours 
the mind. Even the best wine turns to vinegar if you leave it in 
the cask too long.” 

“True, true,” Pan Podbipyenta murmured. “It’s been known 
to happen.” 

But the restless little knight was stirring with impatience. “So 
what did you think of?” 

“What did I think of? Well, first we’ve got to make sure that 


she’s still alive, may the angels guard her! And there are two 
ways to do that. We'll find some good, loyal men among the 
Prince’s Cossacks who’ll pretend to desert to the rebels, join 
Bohun’s people, and find out what those cut-throats know 
about all this. . .” 

“I’ve just the men for that!” Pan Michal interrupted. “Ruthe- 
nian dragoons! Leave that part to me.” 

“Yes, yes, but wait a bit,” the fat knight went on. “The other 
thing is to get our hands on a few of those butchers who sacked 
Bar. If Bohun was there, and I’ll swear he was, they’d know 
everything he did. You wouldn’t believe how they revere that 
Devil. He’s their sun and moon‘and all the stars together and he 
can’t lift a finger without one of them making a song about it. If 
he stole our poor girl from that convent you can be sure that all 
those witless dogs were howling about it the next day.” 

“We can do both, can’t we?” Pan Longinus asked. “Send the 
disguised dragoons and try to capture a few prisoners as well.” 

“That’s it exactly!” Pan Zagloba cried. “And then, once we 
know she is still alive, we can all get dressed up as peasants and 
go searching for her! In fact the more I think about it the better 
it looks to me. Whom can we trust more than ourselves? Hmm. 
Yes. Why bother sending others when we can do it all? Eh? 
What do you say? Let’s send out right now for some homespun 
shirts and set out tomorrow!” 

“That just can’t happen,” Volodyovski said. 

“And why not? Hmm? What’s to stop us?” 

“Discipline,” said the little colonel but Pan Zagloba wasn’t 
quite as familiar with that word as a Vishnovyetzki soldier. 

“What's that got to do with anything?” 

“Duty, that’s what. Orders. There isn’t a soldier in the 
Prince’s service who'd ask for leave on the eve of battle. Not if 
his father and mother were both on their deathbeds! Don’t you 
know what it means when the gentry is ordered to report for 
war ‘nemine excepto?’ I thought you’ve seen a few campaigns in 
your time.” 

“Eh? What? Have I seen campaigning?” the fat knight cleared 
his throat and assumed his most grim and martial expression. 
“Of course I have! More than you, I’d wager. Of course I know 
about duty coming first and ‘nemine excepto.’ No exceptions 
means just what it says! I just forgot it for a moment, that’s 


all. . . Still, I think His Highness might listen to us if we were 
veraslehinim. .” 

“Don’t even dream of it,” Pan Volodyovski said. “There 
couldn’t be a greater dishonor for a soldier. Once the battle’s 
fought and the enemy is scattered that’s a different story. Then 
we can ask for leave. But never before.” 

“But the Prince cares about Skshetuski,” the fat knight tried 
again. “And since what we’re doing is for him. . .” 

“He’d just tell us to follow Skshetuski’s example,” the little 
knight broke in, and then went on to explain to the fidgeting 
Zagloba. “Don’t you think Yan would be the first to go search- 
ing for his girl if it was possible for anyone to go? He’d fly if he 
had wings! He’d let himself be torn apart by wild horses to save 
herr rr” 

“Well, then . . .” the fat knight started to put up an argument 
but the indomitable little soldier wouldn’t let him finish. 

“Look,” he said. “Skshetuski’s reputation is made in this 
army. Nobody would even think of questioning his courage if 
he went off somewhere before a great battle. And yes, it’s true, 
the Prince loves him as he would a son. But Yan knows his duty. 
He wouldn’t breathe one word about his own concerns while he 
is under orders. The one thing is service to the country, you see, 
and the other is just private business, no matter how distressing 
or important. Skshetuski would gnaw his own heart into pulp 
before he put his private needs above his country’s service.” 

“Hmm. Yes, I know he’s got the soul of a Roman,” Pan 
Zagloba muttered. “And... ah... I can see that it wouldn’t 
do to ask for leave while the army’s gathering for an important 
battle. But if someone was to whisper in the Prince’s ear... . 
remind him, so to speak, about Skshetuski’s suffering and tell 
him about Helen... maybe he’d give us permission to go 
anyway. Without the need for anybody asking .. .” 

“It wouldn’t even occur to him,” Pan Michal shook his head. 
“D’you think he’d take the time to worry about some private 
tragedy when the fate of the whole Commonwealth is resting 
on his shoulders? But even if the impossible could happen, and 
if His Highness did decide to send his best officers on leave 
when he’s about to fight the most decisive battle of the war, not 
one of us would take it! We too know our duty.” 

“Of course, of course. . .” The fat knight sighed, resigned. 


“I wouldn’t go either, that goes without saying. Service is. . . 
ah ... service, and duty is duty ... I only mentioned this 
possibility because it happened to pop up in my head. But 
popping up is one thing and staying 1s another . . 

“And anyway,” he went on, just as quick to give up an 
unpopular idea as he was to seize one. “We probably wouldn't 
get far among the rebels while their whole might and power is 
still untouched and they’ve control of all that country out there. 
Once they’re beaten. . . scattering and all that. . . it'll be easier 
to make our way among them. Safer too, I’d say. And they'll be 
more willing to tell us what we need to know if they’re worried 
about their own necks.” 

“That makes good sense,” Pan Longinus said. 

“And in the meantime there are those two other plans of yours 
that we could try,” Volodyovski added. “The Prince would be 
glad to approve that kind of a mission.” 

“So be it then,” Pan Zagloba muttered, sighed, and started 
peering around for another flagon of Skshetuski’s Troyniak. “It’s 
just so hard to sit here, doing nothing, while the army is still in 
the process of assembling. I tell you, if our own Prince was the 
commander here we’d have been on our way a long time ago 
but Prince Dominic doesn’t seem to be in a hurry to lead us 
anywhere. Or even to get here, come to think of it.” 

“They say he’s expected in three days,” Pan Michal said. 

“The sooner the better.” 
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Just then the door creaked open and Skshetuski came into the 
room. He was as cold and remote as if his three friends were 
total strangers to him; looking at him Pan Zagloba thought that 
he had never seen such a stony grimness chiseled into a living 
face. 

‘Could he be that indifferent?’ he wondered. ‘That unfeeling? ‘ 

No sign of life sparkled in the young man’s eyes. His face was 
rigid. He moved, yes, but other than that he seemed like a statue 
carved from ice and granite, as if the warm glow of a smile had 
never crossed those features. His thick, black beard hung down 
to the middle of his chest and showed some new silver threads 
that aged him by years but his friends could only guess at the 
depth of his suffering. Ever since the news of the fall of Bar 


struck him like a thunderbolt, he showed so little interest in 
anything other than his military duties, and he was so wholly 
and implacably turned to the grim business of the war, that the 
fat knight felt a sudden rage at the thought that he might have 
turned his back on Helen and forgotten her. 

“We were just talking about your misfortune,” he said to 
Skshetuski. “It’s our own tragedy as well, God knows, since we 
can't think of anything that might help. But these would be 
only empty phrases if we weren’t ready to spill our blood for 
her as well, along with our tears. We'll do all we can to find her 
and restore her to you if—as God must grant it in His mercy!— 
she is still alive.” 

“Thank you.” Skshetuski nodded. 

“We'll go with you right into Hmyelnitzki’s camp if that’s 
what it takes,” Pan Michal added with a worried glance at his 
friend’s cold face. 

“Thank you.” Skshetuski turned away. 

“We know,”—Zagloba felt anger rising along with un- 
easiness—“that you’ve sworn to search for her, alive or dead, so 
we're also ready . . . even if we’re to start today... .” 

But the urgency went out of his voice before the cold, with- 
drawn emptiness in Skshetuski’s face. The young man sat down 
heavily on a bench, fixed his blank eyes on the floor as if he was 
bored, and Pan Zagloba dwindled into silence. He told himself 
that his suspicions about the young lieutenant just couldn’t be 
true. He remembered the joy with which Skshetuski embraced 
him in the little canyon where his masquerade as a peasant 
staretz had come to its end. He recalled every eager question that 
the young man asked him. If he said nothing now .. . if he 
seemed to have abandoned every hope and feeling . . . it was— 
it had to be!—only because he’d gone beyond the last barriers of 
his own endurance, and his icy surface was just the cold fore- 
shadowing of that death for which he was longing. 

There was no sound then in the small, whitewashed room of 
the peasant hut in which Zjendjan set up his master’s quarters 
just outside the camp. No one stirred. No one seemed to have 
anything more to say. The dim and meager candlelight threw 
their twisted shadows high onto the ceiling and only the deep, 
occasional sighs of Pan Longinus broke the heavy silence. 
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Finally the little knight moved over to sit beside his friend 
Skshetuski and to nudge him gently on the shoulder. 

“Where have you been?” he asked 

“Totthe Prince, 

“Is there any news?” 

‘Just orders.” 

“Anything important?” 

“I’m taking out a reconnaissance tonight.” 

“A big one?” 

“One regiment of Cossacks and one of Valachians. Five hun- 
dred men altogether.” 

“Hey, that’s not a recon party!” Volodyovski laughed, bright- 
ening for a moment. “That’s an expedition! Are you going far?” 

Skshetuski shrugged. “As far as Yarmolinsk if the road is 
clear” 

“Yarmolinsk?” The little knight glanced quickly at Zagloba. 
“That’s out towards Bar, isn’t it?” 

“About halfway there.” 

“Hmm. Is that so?” Pan Zagloba caught Volodyovski's eye, 
signaled a question and read his quick agreement. “We... 
ah. . . might just come along to keep you company if that’s all 
right with you. . .” 

“It’s fine with-me,” Skshetuski said. “If the Prince agrees. [ll 
go and ask him for you.” 

Then, turning to the little knight, he added: “You’d better 
come and see if he doesn’t have something else for you to do in 
the time that we'd be away.” 

“Good.” Pan Michal grinned and cocked his eyebrow mutely 
at Zagloba. “Then we'll go together. I’ve something else to ask 
him anyway.” 

“And we'll go with you,” Pan Zagloba said and winked 
rapidly at Pan Podbipyenta whose mouth flew open as if he was 
about to speak. 
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Two hours later, even as the last red traces of the day sunk in 
the west behind them, the four friends rode out of the encamp- 
ment. 

They rode southeast, then turned due south towards Bokh 
and Medvedovka. Prince Yeremi not only allowed Pan Michal 
and Pan Longinus to join Skshetuski’s party—indeed he was 


glad to add two experienced officers to this important mis- 
sion—but he was quick to approve Volodyovski’s private plea 
for a few dozen disguised Ruthenian dragoons who might be 
left as spies among the Zaporohjans. 

“I'd gladly let you go to search for Skshetuski’s girl,” he told 
Volodyovski out of Pan Yan’s hearing. “But that'll have to wait. 
How is he, by the way? I worry about him. Has he said 
anything to you about her?” 

“Not much, Highness. His first thought was to rush in 
among the Cossacks, come what may. Then he remembered 
that we’re here nemine excepto and that our duty must come first. 
That’s why he never breathed a word about this to Your High- 
ness. But God only knows what’s going on inside him.” 

The Prince nodded. “I can’t tell you how I pity him. Look 
after him well because I see that you’re a good friend of his.” 

They rode swiftly, without taking any special precautions so 
near to the camp, and the bright, warm night soothed even Pan 
Zagloba’s anxiety and impatience. Although September already 
turned the leaves into their Autumn colors, the night seemed 
like one that belonged to Summer. But then the whole year was 
like that, Zagloba reflected. There’d hardly been a Winter worth 
talking about, and Spring breathed an early life into everything 
that bloomed on the Steppes normally only in the Summer, and 
the Autumn nights were warm and pale with moonlight. 

“Look how the moon shines on that hillock over there,” he 
whispered to the little knight and the Lithuanian. “You'd swear 
it was daytime.” 

The three friends trotted side by side, their companies riding 
quietly in column behind them. They spoke in low voices. 
Skshetuski and several dozen of the Prince’s Cossacks were 
scouting the road ahead. 

“They say that bright nights like this come only in wartime,” 
the fat knight went on. “So that the souls of the dead don’t lose 
their way to Heaven in the darkness or crack their skulls on 
some low-hanging branch like sparrows in a stable. What's 
more this is Friday, when evil spirits can’t get too close to a man 
and the earth keeps a tight lid on all the evil that spews out of 
Hell. I’m starting to feel better. I feel new hope rising up inside 
me. I’ve this sudden feeling that something useful is going to 
come out of this little trip of ours.” 

“The main thing is that we’re on the road,” Pan Michal 


agreed. “There’s nothing worse than sitting around and worry- 
ing and doing nothing.” 

“Right,” the fat knight said. “Once you start bumping up and 
down on a horse all of your desperations slide down your spine 
until they reach the place where they can shake themselves right 
out of you. It’s always like that.” 

“Still,” the small knight murmured, nodding towards the 
moonlit road ahead where Skshetuski rode. “I don’t believe you 
can shake your deepest longings out like that. Love, for exam- 
ple, which bites into your heart like a tick and hangs on no 
matter what you do.” 

“Oh yes, oh yes,” Pan Lorginus sighed. “You can wrestle 
with it like a bear but it'll get you down anyway if it’s the honest 
Kind 345 

He heaved another sigh thinking about Anusia, his Courland 
mare followed his example, and the sentimental little soldier 
raised his eyes soulfully to the pale stars. They were as distant 
and unreachable as the new object of his own affections. Now 
that the Prince’s older daughter, Anna, announced her engage- 
ment to one of the Pototzkis, he transferred his unrequited 
passions to the younger Barbara. The horses began to snort and 
toss their heads among the regiments that rode behind them, 
and the troopers answered with their traditional ‘Zdrov! Zdrov! 
Keep healthy!’ and then a lone, soft voice in the rear ranks began 
a plaintive song. 

.. . Goin’ to war, my lad 

Goin’ to the fight... 

Your days will be cold, my lad. . . 
An’ you'll weep at night...” 
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Some hours passed as the horsemen rode into the rolling 
plains which lay as wide and open under the full, white moon as 
if they were a carpet embroidered with darkly muted colors, 
and which spread out before them like the rich offering of an 
oriental trader. The track was soft and silvery with dust. The 
column moved swiftly. They rode southeast across this peaceful 
northern corner of the Ukraine that was still practically un- 
touched by the war and they could marvel at the beauty of the 
land around them which lifted their spirits. 

“Old soldiers say that it’s a good sign when the horses snort at 


the start of an expedition,” the little knight observed. “It means 
they’re sure of coming home again, which is what my own 
father, may he rest in peace, used to tell me when I was a boy.” 

“I’ve got a good feeling myself about this jaunt of ours,” Pan 
Zagloba said. 

“God grant that Pan Yan also finds some ease,” Pan Longinus 
murmured. 

“Yes, yes,” Zagloba said and squirmed in his saddle like a 
man who can’t quite shake off an oppressive worry. “But I’ve 
something altogether different rattling in my head. I don’t 
know . . . maybeI see it wrong. . . but it seems to me that he’s 
less concerned about that poor girl than any of us.” 

“You couldn’t be more wrong!” Volodyovski answered. 

- “Well, that’s what it looks like.” 

“You just don’t know him well enough,” the small knight 
explained. “He’s a very private sort of man who doesn’t spill his 
own anxieties all over everybody else. He keeps it all bottled up 
inside him which is why we’re all so worried about him now. 
Believe me, I’ve know him for years, and he’s always been like 
thats” 

“Hmm. Well. That may be. But remember how he was when 
we tried to offer him a little hope? ‘Thank you,’ he said as if it 
didn’t matter one way or another. He couldn’t have been more 
offhand about it if he tried. And God knows it would be the 
blackest ingratitude on his part if he forgot about her. You can’t 
imagine how she cared for him. I watched it for months with 
my own eyes.” 

“No, no.” Volodyovski shook his head. “That simply 
couldn’t happen. Not with him.” 

But Pan Zagloba was difficult to convince once an idea took 
root and sprouted in his head. “It’s hard to believe that any man 
can have such iron self-control,” he said. 

“You should’ve seen him when Bohun seized the girl the first 
time,” said Volodyovski. “We thought he’d go mad. But if God 
helped him find some sort of peace in this terrible situation, and 
if Yan found a way to live with his pain, then that’s all the better! 
As his true friends we should be glad of it rather than criticizing 
something we don’t understand.” 

Annoyed, the little knight spurred his horse and galloped 
ahead to join Skshetuski while Pan Zagloba and Pan Podbi- 
pyenta rode in silence for a while longer. 
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“Ah,” Zagloba sighed at last. “It seems to me that the world 
would be a lot happier without all this loving. Nothing but grief 
comes out of it. Thank God that’s all behind me.” 

“Noo one can avoid what’s meant for him,” the Lithuanian 
said. 

“And you, my Lithuanian hop-pole, always miss the point! 
What does fate have to do with anything I’m saying? Eh? Look 
at Troy. Why did it fall? Even the ancients weren’t smart enough 
to avoid squabbling over a flighty woman. And what about this 
war of ours? Hmm? So Hmyelnitzki had an eye for Pani 
Tchaplinska, or maybe Tchaplinski wanted a piece of Pani 
Hmyelnitzka, the Devil take them both, and look at the mess 
the rest of us are in!” 

“That’s because it was an unclean kind of love,” the gentle 
giant murmured and heaved a sigh as heavy as a bellows. “But 
there’s the other kind that brings happiness to people and adds 
to God’s glory.” 

“Now you're a little closer to the truth of it,” Pan Zagloba 
muttered. “And how soon d’you plan to start working in that 
little vineyard? I heard about that silk scarf you got as a keep- 
sake.” 

“Ey, ey, good brother,” the Lithuanian murmured, turned as 
crimson as a boiled beetroot, and lowered his head. 

“It’s that bad, is it?” Pan Zagloba smiled. “But those three 
missing heads are still in the way?” 

“Ah! Ah! That’s just it!” 

“Hmm. Well I’ll tell you what to do about it. Take one good 
swipe at Hmyelnitzki, Bohun and the Khan and we'll all go 
home to dance at your wedding.” 

“Ah... .! If only they’d line up and hold still!” cried the 
desperate Lithuanian and clasped his hands as if about to pray. 
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Meanwhile the little knight caught up with Skshetuski and 
rode beside him with nothing much to say. Pan Yan was silent 
and withdrawn. Pan Michal shot a number of quick glances at 
him, peering up from under the rim of his helmet at his friend’s 
lifeless face, and finally he nudged Pan Yan’s stirrup with his 
own. 


“Listen Yan,” he said gently. “It’s bad to plunge like that into 


heavy thinking. It’s not good to dwell so much on your own 
pain.” 

“I’m not thinking about anything,” Skshetuski said quietly. 
“I'm praying.” 

“Yes, well that’s a holy and worthy thing to do, I know, but 
you're not a monk to live on your prayers.” 

Pan Yan turned his worn, harrowed face towards Volodyovski 
and the little knight shuddered under the impact of those tor- 
tured eyes. “What else is left for me, Michal?” Skshetuski asked 
in a dull, leaden voice, as full of resignation as if his life was 
over. 

“What do you mean ‘what’s left?” 

“If not a monk’s habit?” 

“What’s left is your duty to save her,” Pan Michal insisted. 
“To search for her and find her wherever she is, that’s what.” 

“And that’s just what I’ll do while there’s still any breath left in 
me,” the young soldier whispered. “But won’t it be too late? I 
can search for her. . . even find her, yes. . . But save her? God 
keep me from these thoughts ... God save me from these 
visions! I can think about anything:except her suffering!” 

“Have you no hope left?” 

“Yve nothing left except the wish to tear her out of those 
cursed hands,” the low, broken voice went on as if each word 
was a separate particle of pain. “I’ll look for her. I'll find her if 
she is still alive. But. . . after that. . . let her turn to the kind of 
forgetfulness and peace that I’ll be seeking for myself as well.” 

“Where, Yan, where?” the little knight cried out. “In a monk’s 
celle” 

“Where else? What else is there, Michal?” Skshetuski asked so 
softly that Volodyovski could barely hear him although he 
strained to listen. “Tell me, what else is left for either her or me 
after what has happened? God’s will just wasn’t with us. . . It 
wasn’t meant to be. So let me alone, my dear friend. Leave me 
to my prayers. And don’t stir up the horrors in my mind.” 

Volodyovski felt as if his own chest was gripped in an iron 
vise. He wanted to say something else. . . anything. . . and he 
groped for consoling words that might show his grief and pity 
and affection, and perhaps stir the ashes of Skshetuski’s hope to 
some new form of life. But he was never very good with words, 
and when he did stumble on some that he wanted, they refused 
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to squeeze out of his dry throat. He rode in helpless silence 
beside Skshetuski whose dry lips moved swiftly in a soundless 
prayer; and he stared with a terrible premonition at that gaunt, 
drained face of a monk resigned from the cares of the world, or 
of a bearded hermit, alone in a wilderness, who had abandoned 
all hope of life among his fellow men. In that still night, and in 
that silver moonlight, it seemed like a face glimpsed in an open 
grave. 

And suddenly that lone, sad voice in the rear ranks was 
singing again: 
‘.. . When you come home, my lad 
When you come home again . . . 
You'll find an empty bed. . . 

And a heart full of pain.’ 


Chapter Forty-one 


SKSHETUSKI LED HIS RAIDERS into rebel country as swiftly and as 
cunningly as if they were a pack of timber wolves running 
among hunters. They moved only at night. By daylight they lay 
low in the woods and thickets, hidden without campfires or any 
other sign of life in the deep, overgrown ravines which dotted 
that region, and they crept out into the open, as silent as 
shadows, only after nightfall. 

Nearing some village, Pan Yan would throw a tight cordon 
around it so that no fugitive could break out and run with a 
warning, and then his men charged in from all directions at the 
same time. He had the terrified inhabitants pulled out of their 
beds and driven into the village square; he requisitioned food 
for his men and fodder for the horses; he rounded up and ques- 
tioned the village elders and left the frightened peasants un- 
harmed unless they resisted. And then he and his men would 
vanish in the night as suddenly and unexpectedly as they came. 

Once out of sight of the panicked villagers, his column took a 
sudden turn, changed the direction of its march, and disap- 
peared in the forests long before the sunrise so that the 
Zaporohjans were never able to discover which way it had gone. 
The point of his expedition, as he told his officers, was to 
ascertain if Krivoinos and his forty thousand Podolian insur- 
gents were still besieging the stronghold of Kamyenetz or 
whether they were coming back into the Ukraine to augment 
Hmyelnitzki. 

“We're also to track down the Dobrudjan and Belgorodian 
Tartars,” he told his three companions as they jogged one night 
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along a moonlit country track. “The Prince must know at once 
if they’re already across the Dniester and joined up with Kri- 
voinos, or if he plans to give up the siege and march north to 
reinforce Hmyelnitzk1.” 

“You'd think the regents would’ve seen to all that a long time 
ago,” the little knight observed. “Their best chance is to attack 
Hmyelnitzki right now, before he gets too strong.” 

“Well, you know the regents.” 

“When’s Prince Dominic expected at the camp?” Pan Long- 
inus asked. 

“When he fills up his belly at those banquets he’s been giving 
every day on his way from Warsaw,” Pan Zagloba said. This was 
about a week after Skshetuski’s raiders left the army’s camp on 
their expedition. “And judging by the size of his belly that 
might take some time.” 

“At this rate,” said the little knight, “even the Khan will have 
time to come up with his Perekop, Nohay and Azovian hordes, 
not to mention Krivoinos and the other Tartars. And we are 
outnumbered five to one as it is.” 

“We faced greater odds at Konstantinov,” Pan Longinus mur- 
mured. 

“Yes,” Pan Yan said quietly. “But it was Prince Yeremi who 
commanded there.” 
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They rode in silence after that, each thinking of all the other 
lost chances to defeat Hmyelnitzki, but for Pan Yan the mission 
acquired an additional importance. 

It didn’t take a soldier of his wide experience to see that two 
hundred thousand Tartar warriors, added to the hundred thou- 
sand Cossacks whom Hmyelnitzki had already gathered for his 
final confrontation with the Commonwealth, were a deadly 
danger. Defeat, he knew, would allow Hmyelnitzki to invade 
the heart of the country, with nothing left to bar his way before 
the great regional capitals of Krakow and Lvov, and leaving the 
road open all the way to the gates of Warsaw. Under these 
circumstances Krivoinos was all the more dangerous because he 
could march due north from Kamyenetz, return to the devas- 
tated country around Konstantinoy, and cut off the regents’ last 
line of retreat if they should move deeper into the Ukraine. 

If nothing else, he thought, that savage old marauder with his 


mobs of tchernya had to be kept pinned down in his Kamyenetz 
trenches. 

“What we'll do, then,” Pan Yan said to his three companions, 
“is not only find Krivoinos and discover what he plans to do but 
we'll try to keep him in Podolia.” 

“How?” Pan Zagloba was immediately alarmed. “Fight his 
thousands with our five hundred men? Doesn’t that seem. . . 
ah . . . more than even we could manage?” 

“That’s one way of putting it,” Pan Michal said and grinned at 
the worried fat knight and winked at Skshetuski. “That way 
we ll hold them up for about an hour.” 

“If that long,” Skshetuski agreed. “No. There’s a better way. 
We'll convince him that Prince Yeremi himself is marching 
down on him again.” 

“But won't that stir him to come looking for us?” The night 
was balmy—in fact a brisk, pleasant breeze gave the expedition 
the quality of a country outing—but Pan Zagloba felt sweat 
trickling suddenly into his coat collar. “Not that ’'m worried 
about it, you understand. Of course I’m not worried! But I’ve 
been feeling a little out of breath in the last few days...” 

“No,” Pan Yan said. “I doubt he'll move if he thinks that 
we’re the vanguard of the Prince’s army. His own men won't let 
him face the Prince in another battle.” 

“We might even panic him into running east,” Pan Michal 
suggested. 

“We might.” 

“Somlees dont.” 

So first they told their own soldiers that they were only an 
advance guard for the Prince’s entire division, and then they 
started spreading rumors among the local peasants that the 
regents had already fought and defeated Hmyelnitzki and that 
Prince Yeremi was on his way to Podolia to settle with Kri- 
voinos once and for all. 

The news spread like wildfire, as they knew it would. It ran 
through every river settlement and village all the way to the 
banks of the Dniester. It emptied the rebel countryside all along 
the Zbrutch and Smotrytcha rivers as if it were an announce- 
ment of the plague. It flowed like a threatening, poisonous mist 
down the quick waters of the Studyenitza, Ushka and Kalusik, 
and the wind itself seemed to carry it southeast to Kamyenetz 
and the wilderness of the Yahorlik beyond it. 
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And once more the terrifying cry rang among the rebels: 
“Yarema is coming!” 


* Via 


Krivoinos himself heard it and believed it because this was 
what he expected all along. What else made better sense for the 
Commonwealth commanders? The regents would march on 
Hmyelnitzki, and the terrible Prince would fall on him again, 
and at first the canny old marauder didn’t know what to do. 
March his own army to meet Yarema in the field? He did it once 
already and lost half his tchernya. His own colonels threatened to 
murder him at Konstantinov if he tried to lead them once more 
against Vishnovyetzki. He knew that his moloytzy, as young 
Cossack warriors were known in those days, would fight like 
wild dogs against any other soldiers of the Commonwealth, but 
they’d scatter like a flock of geese before an eagle if Yarema 
came near them again. To crouch under the walls and cannon of 
Kamyenetz until Vishnovyetzki trapped him in his trenches 
promised an even greater certainty of disaster. 

So what should he do? Neither fortune-tellers nor buckets of 
gojhalka offered inspiration. Sitting still and waiting meant 
death and destruction for his men. Marching to meet and fight 
Yarema in the open field meant sure death for him even before 
he found the terrible Vishnovyetzki; either his own atamans 
would kill him or the tchernya would tear him into pieces. And 
he had all too many rivals among his own colonels who would 
be glad to pull him down, drag him to Hmyelnitzki, and have 
him chained like a dog to another cannon. 

He’d march, yes, he decided finally, but not towards Yarema; 
he’d ride as far east as he could, maybe as far as Bratzlav, then 
circle around to the west and run to join the Tartars and 
Hmyelnitzki. He knew that if he dodged about like that he’d 
probably miss the great battle that would decide the fate of the 
rebellion but at least he’d hear about the outcome in good time 
and think of some way to save his own skin if the regents 
triumphed. 

And then came the rumors that Hmyelnitzki was already 
beaten. Could that be true? Fugitives from the north confirmed 
it every day. Some claimed to have heard it from the advance 
guard of Yarema’s army which passed through their villages or 
those of their neighbors; others didn’t know how they’d heard 


about it except that the wind itself seemed to be hissing the 
news throughout the whole country. 

“Hmyel’s beaten!” the refugees howled throughout his camp. 
“The Tartars are beaten!” 

“Yarema is coming!” 

And at the first echo of this news twenty thousand of Kri- 
voinos’ Cossacks broke camp and galloped pell-mell to the east 
as 1f to look for shelter among the Dobrudjans camped beyond 
the Wild Lands. 


x * * 


Krivoinos chewed his callused hands, beat his shaved head on 
the earthen floor of his tent and tore at his scalp-lock, but no 
ideas came. Yarema wouldn't have left the regents until the great 
battle was over one way or another, he knew; if the terrible 
Prince was really marching down on him then Hmyel must be 
finished, there was nowhere left for him to run and he was as 
good as dying on a stake! 

But before the fierce old ataman could order a general retreat 
into the Steppe he had to make sure from which direction his 
enemy was coming. But which of his colonels could he send to 
find out? None would volunteer. It had to be a man, he knew, 
who had no fear of death and who wouldn’t break under torture 
and reveal the planned flight into the Steppes if he was defeated 
and captured by Yarema’s soldiers. 

And then one night he sent for Bohun. 

“Listen, Yuri,” he said. “Yarema’s coming down on us. 
Looks like we’re lost.” 

“I heard he’s coming, bat’ku,” Bohun said. “We talked about it 
before, you and me, remember? But why does it mean we're 
lost?” 

“Ne zderjhymo, that’s why. We can’t hold out against him. 
Anybody else we can take, and the more of ‘em the better, but 
not that bloodthirsty devil Yarema. He’s an evil spirit, not a 
man. The moloytzy are afraid of him.” 

“I’m not afraid of him.” The young ataman shrugged and 
smiled coldly in contempt. “I’ve already wiped out one of his 
regiments right under his nose back in Vasilovka.” 

“I know, my good friend, I know,” the cunning old man 
muttered, sighed and nodded. “You’re not afraid of anything, 


you’re our hawk . . . our falcon. That’s why I love you, lad. 
Like you was my own son.” 

“And you, Maksym Krivoinos, you’ve been like a father to 
me,” the young Cossack murmured. 

“Yes, yes I have,” the old ataman went on, peering up at 
Bohun out of hooded eyes like a sleepy raptor. “You’re as good 
a man as Yarema any day... Your bright Cossack fame is as 
great as his princely one, maybe even better. . . But I can’t give 
him battle, you know that, ‘cause the moloytzy won't follow me 
against him!” 

He paused and gnawed his own bloody hand, as if ashamed of 
all his young warriors, and then he let a plaintive note creep into 
his voice. 

“Hey, son, d’you remember how the atamans threatened me 
in council? Eh? How they went for their knives and sabers and 
shook them in my face and howled for my blood?” 

Bohun nodded. “I remember, father.” 

“I want to fight Yarema,” the old Cossack’s hoarse voice 
trembled with self-pity. “You know I do. But the lads say I just 
want to drive them like cattle to slaughter. They say I’m throw- 
ing good Cossacks on a butcher’s block. So how can I fight 
him? And now I hear he’s coming down here after me. . .” 

“So let’s leave this cursed place, father,” Bohun said simply. 
“Why not? We aren’t doing much good here anyway against 
that Lah castle. Let’s go and join up with Hmyel and fight in the 
open where there’s new blood to spill and fresh loot waiting for 
us. 

“Ah, but people are saying he got beat already . . .” 

“That I don’t believe, Father Maksym.” Bohun shook his 
head. “Hmyel’s a fox. He’s cunning. He wouldn’t take on the 
Lahy without the Tartars right there beside him, every last one 
of them. And anyway, if he could beat the Hetmans he can beat 
those regents.” 

“That's what I think too,” Krivoinos said quickly. “But we’ve 
got to know, son. Right?” 

“If you say so, father.” 

“That’s right. And I say so. We could go around that devil 
Vishnovyetzki and join up with Hmyel, but we’ve got to know 
for sure what Yarema’s doing.” 

“So let’s find out, Father Maksym,” Bohun said. 

“Aye, son, but how?” A sad, hopeless tone crept into the 


canny old Zaporohjan’s voice. “Who’d offer to go find his trail? 
The atamans don’t want to go anywhere near him, the young 
moloytzy are afraid of him... . Ey, if I had just one good man 
who wasn’t scared of that evil spirit, who could track him down 
like a wolf in his lair and bring back a few prisoners we could 
question, I'd fill his cap with gold, I would. . . But where can I 
find such a man?” 

“lll go, Father Maksym,” Bohun said. 

“Yeu?” 

“Why not?” Bohun burst out laughing. “Hey, if I could run 
rings around the Tartars in the old days, if I had the Khan 
himself tearing at his beard and peering into shadows, what’s a 
few Lah soldiers? And it won’t be for the gold either that I’ll be 
going, father. I'll go just for the glory of it, for my good 
Cossack name.” 

“You'd go yourself, Yuri?” Krivoinos pretended vast as- 
tonishment and then an even greater joy. “You, my son? You’re 
the second ataman here after me, you’re an important man, and 
you want to go on a thing like this?” 

“Why not?” Bohun shrugged again. “Yarema’s no different 
than any other man. He'll bleed if you cut him.” 

“Sure he will.” Krivoinos shrugged his own thick shoulders, 
looked sideways at Bohun out of his slanted, cruel little eyes and 
nodded his huge head. “Sure he would . . . But it takes a real 
man to know that. It takes the heart of a Hetman to see it that 
way ... Ey, Yuri lad, you’ll be the first ataman over all the 
Cossacks someday, and d’you know why? Because you’re just 
like me. You’re not afraid of Yarema either.” 

“Yarema or the Devil,” Bohun said, unsmiling. “It’s all one to 
Tie. 

“So fly then, you falcon!” A cold, hard gleam flickered briefly 
in the cunning eyes. “Go and snap at Yarema’ heels, find out 
where he’s heading, and you can ask for anything you want after 
you’ve come back! Ay, I tell you lad, ’'d have gone myself if I 
was free to do it. Why not? A man can never have too much 
glory, eh? But how could I go and leave the camp when I’m the 
first ataman in this army?” 

“That’s right, father.” The young ataman nodded seriously. 
“If you were to go the tchernya would panic. They'd run for 
their lives. The moloytzy would start crying out that you were 
running out on them, abandoning the army, and they’d scatter 


to the four winds themselves. But when they see me go it'll just 
put a new heart in them all.” 

“So go, go! How many men d’you want?” 

“The fewer the better, father, on this kind of party. A small 
detachment moves faster and it’s harder to spot. Five hundred 
men will do.” 

“Against Yarema’s soldiers?” 

Bohun laughed and bent down to embrace the old ataman as 
if this was, indeed, the father he never knew. “Don’t worry, 
Father Maksym. I’ll be back. I’ll bring you all the prisoners you 
want, and they'll be gentry who can tell you everything that you 
need to know, not some rear rank spear-carriers. ” 

“So go right away, son,” Krivoinos said hoarsely. “As soon as 
you’re ready. Those Lahy here in Kamyenetz are shooting off 
their cannon every day to celebrate their victory and all my 
tchernya’s melting away like snow in the Spring.” 
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Bohun left at once to make his preparations. The half cohort 
of his best moloytzy whom he detailed for the expedition did 
what Cossacks always did at a time like this: they rolled huge 
vats of liquor into the maydan, stove-in the lids and started 
drinking themselves into a mindless frenzy as if trying to drown 
all their fears in gojhalka. 

“Na slavul” they bellowed. “Na pohybel Lahom|\” 

They drank na umor, until all their senses sunk into oblivion, 
crying out that they wanted to forget all about life and living 
even before ‘Mother Death takes us to her breast!’ Their young 
ataman drank vodka by the bucketful right along with them 
until he seemed to be spitting raw spirits with every breath he 
blew out of his heaving chest. He howled and leaped around the 
campfires with the best of them, and they pressed eagerly 
around him to touch him for luck because they knew that he 
was invincible and that neither Death nor the Devil could get 
near him. Then he ordered a barrel of pitch rolled out into the 
camp square and plunged into it in all his costly garments. 

“lm black now as Mother Night!” he howled while his 
moloytzy reeled about bellowing with laughter. “The Lah eyes 
won't see me!” 

“Death to them!” they shouted. “Glory to us!” 


He dipped his head in the pitch time and time again so that it 
covered him in a thick, black coat from scalp-lock to boot heels 
and then he jumped out and rolled himself like a dog on a pile of 
captured tapestries and carpets. 

“Now I’m as black as Mother Death herself!” he shouted 
while his Cossacks cheered. 

“Death to the Lahy! Death to them! Luck and life to us!” 

Then he leaped onto his horse and galloped out of the camp 
while his faithful troopers clattered after him into the falling 
twilight. “Na slavu! Na sh’tchastye!” howled the crowds that 
gathered along all the Cossack siege works to see them riding 
out of camp against Yarema. “Luck and glory to you!” 

But because they were riding to look for Vishnovyetzki no- 
body thought they’d ever see them alive again. 

Left alone in his tent, Maksym Krivoinos watched their de- 
parture with savage satisfaction. Vishnovyetzki hadn’t robbed 
him of all his luck, he thought; it was all turning out better than 
he hoped. If Bohun came back alive he’d bring the information 
that the cunning old marauder needed to make his next move; 
and if the young ataman fell into the Prince’s hands he’d be rid 
of a dangerous young rival. 
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Meanwhile Skshetuski’s raiders reached Yarmolinsk, gave the 
rebellious inhabitants a night of blood and fire, and allowed a 
panicked mass of fugitives to run south in terror to spread the 
word of Yarema’s coming. Then, having posted an announce- 
ment that the Prince would sit in judgment on all the people of 
the region the next day, Skshetuski rested his men and horses for 
the night. 

“God gave us luck so far,” he told his companions around 
their supper table. “But I think we’d better do something to 
imaprove it.” 

“Such as what?” asked Volodyovski. 

“I judge by the terror that’s seizing the locals everywhere we 
go that they’re convinced the Prince isn’t far behind us. But 
how long will that last? We must think of something to make 
sure they don’t catch on to our deception.” 

“They’re sure to put two and two together sometime,” the 
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little knight agreed. “Especially when they realize that it’s the 
same detachment that’s showing up everywhere in turn.” 

“And how much longer are we going to be wandering about 
like that?” Pan Zagloba asked. 

“As long as there’s any doubt about which way Krivoinos 
plans to move,” Pan Yan said. 

“Is that so? Then we might not make it back to the camp in 
time for the big battle?” 

“Even that could happen.” 

“What? No more battles?” the fat knight cried out, rolling his 
good eye fiercely around the company. “That’s not to my taste 
at all, my good friends! No, that’s not to my liking!” 

“It’s up to Krivoinos.” 

“IT can’t say I’m a bit happy about that!” the old knight 
complained. “No, not a bit of it! I’ve whetted my appetite a bit 
at Konstantinov, the old right hand regained a few of its skills, 
and the fingers itch for another battle flag or two...” 

“You might see more fighting here than you think, my 
friend,” Pan Yan told him quietly. 

“Oh? And how’s that?” the fat knight asked and stirred un- 
easily on the hard oak bench beside their supper table. “A quo 
modo?” 

“Because every day brings us closer to Krivoinos’ army,” the 
little knight explained. “We’re liable to come face to face with a 
regular Zaporohjan cohort at almost any moment.” 

“The Devil you say,” Pan Zagloba muttered. “Any moment, 
elie” 

“In fact I’m surprised they haven’t sent out anyone to track us 
down already and check on all these rumors we’ve been start- 
ing,” Pan Skshetuski said. “But to get back to the point I’m 
making, we have to start covering more ground to make our 
story sound a little better.” 

“More ground, eh?” Pan Zagloba moved uneasily on his 
bench. “Seems to me we’re covering enough as it is.” 

“We have to make it seem as if there was a much greater 
number of detachments screening the Prince’s army, not just our 
own party. I think we ought to split our forces so that we can 
start showing up in several places all at the same time, spread the 
panic over a wider area, and terrify the country.” 

“That's my thinking too,” Pan Michal agreed. “That way 
we'll convince Krivoinos that there’s a real army coming down 


on him. The word will spread faster. And rumor will swell our 
numbers into thousands.” 

“Yes, that makes sense,” Pan Longinus said. “So how shall we 
do that, lieutenant?” 

“Split our command in four,” Pan Yan said. “I’ll take half a 
regiment to Zinkov and fan out northeast towards Solodkovtze 
and beyond. Pan Podbipyenta will go straight south towards the 
old Tartar camping grounds along the Dniester. You, Michal, 
creep up as close as you can to Kupin and stir up that country, 
and Pan Zagloba will take the word as far as the Zbrutch River 
Nedtasatanoyv:. 

“Me?” the old knight sat up, eyes bulging, and his mouth fell 
open. “Mee” 

“Yes you,” Skshetuski said. “Why not? You’re a smart, clever 
man, you should have little trouble.” 

“Trouble, eh?” Pan Zagloba muttered. “Well, I don’t know 
abou@ighate . 

“I thought you’d like a chance for a little independent action,” 
Pan Yan said, then shrugged. “But if you’d rather not take on 
the job we'll give the last detachment to old Sergeant Kozma. 
He’ll know what to do.” 

“He will!” Pan Zagloba cried out recklessly, dazzled by the 
sudden vision of himself as a military leader. “But . . . under 
my orders!” 

“Good. That’s settled then.” 

“Only . .-. are you sure you’ve enough experience in this kind 
of thing?” Pan Michal asked Zagloba. 

“Do I have experience?” the fat knight roared and slammed 
his fist so hard on the table that the platters jumped. “Me? I was 
leading greater expeditions than this one, my small friend, 
before any storks thought of making your parents a present out 
of you!” 

“Hmm. Is that so,” the little knight murmured, not quite as 
sure about Pan Zagloba as the fat knight would have liked to 
see. 

“T’ll have you know I spent half my long life in the service,” 
the old knight went on. “And I’d still be leading my old regi- 
ment if it wasn’t for some spoiled biscuits that I ate one time. 
They were stuck in my belly for three years, which is why I had 
to take leave and travel to Galata for a certain famous purgative 
that the Turks invented for the Sultan . . .! But you'll have to 
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wait for that story until some other time because right now I’m 
in a hurry to get on my way!” 

“Good,” Skshetuski said. “Let’s get started, then. Be sure to 
move fast, spread terror and panic, let everyone think that 
Hmyelnitzki’s army is beaten and that the Prince has passed 
through Ploskirov already. Don’t bother taking just any pris- 
oners, gentlemen, but if you run into a detachment from Ka- 
myenetz try to cut out a few Cossacks who’d know about 
Krivoinos intentions. The few we've taken so far are mostly 
peasants who tell contradictory stories.” 

“I hope I come across Krivoinos himself!” the fat knight 
roared, pounding on the table. “Hey, if he’d only stick his nose 
out of his encampment, I’d give him something to remember! 
Ho, ho! Don’t you worry gentlemen, I’ll teach those birds how 
to sing a tune that we want to hear . . . and how to dance it 
too!” 

“Good,” Pan Yan said again. “Let’s meet back here again in 
three days. And now let’s mount up and go.” 

“In three days back in Yarmolinsk,” repeated Pan Longinus, 
Pan Michal and Pan Zagloba. 

“And spare the men,” Skshetuski reminded. “We’ve none too 
many as it 1s for a job like this one.” 

The four officers gathered their cloaks and weapons, stepped 
outside, called for their horses and rode to their commands. A 
few moments later the four detachments wheeled out of the 
column and each trotted off in a direction of its own. 


Chapter Forty-two 


FINDING HIMSELF suddenly alone at the head of his own detach- 
ment, Pan Zagloba became somewhat ill-at-ease, if not 
downright frightened. 

“Here’s a fine pot of stew I’ve cooked for myself,” he mut- 
tered in gloom. “What the devil am I supposed to do now? May 
a rooster mistake me for a hen and chase me around a barnyard 
if I ever got myself carried away by-a worse idea.” 

Those sudden dreams of glory which fired his imagination at 
the thought of actually becoming a military commander, some- 
thing that he claimed to have been in all sorts of great moments 
in history, evaporated quickly. The sun had barely broken out 
above the horizon and the new morning still carried the chill of 
dawn, but he found himself mopping his sweating forehead as if 
it were noon. 

“One man alone and thinking only about his own neck can 
come up with something now and then to keep his skin intact,” 
he grumbled to himself and glanced uneasily at the soldiers 
clattering behind him. “But what am I supposed to do with a 
hundred men?” 

His confidence dwindled with each fresh mile that separated 
him from Pan Michal, Pan Longinus and Skshetuski. He found 
himself irritatingly short of breath and he began to lose the rest 
of it along with his temper. 

“Who needs those soldiers? What good are they to me? 
There’s not enough of them to hold off somebody like Bohun, 
Devil take him, but they’re far too many to watch me shaking 
in my boots at the thought that I might come across that 
bloodthirsty demon.” 
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He knew that he would gladly give all those mythical estates 
among the Turks just to have Skshetuski, Pan Michal and Pan 
Longinus somewhere close at hand. No matter how he 
blustered and postured in their company, quite aware that they 
only half believed the tales he told them, and no matter how 
cruelly he teased the gentle Lithuanian, he was full of profound 
respect and admiration for them all. He was willing to place his 
faith, blindly and without a question, in their military skill, 
judgment, experience and courage, and he was quite sure that 
he never felt safer with anybody else. So now he plodded along 
the dusty track with a gloomy scowl on his florid face, squirm- 
ing in his saddle and peering around suspiciously for every 
imaginable danger, and grumbling curses under his breath mile 
after mile. 

“It'd be a lot more cheerful if one of them was here to keep 
me company,” he muttered. “I’m a peaceful man, as God is my 
witness, and they were made for this kind of thing. God designs 
every creature according to its function, and those three should 
have been buzzing around as horseflies because bloodletting 
comes as easy to them as ringing to a church bell.” 

Feeling more lonely than ever, Pan Zagloba became quite 
miserable and that made him angry. 

“They’re as much at home with fighting as another man is 
with a jug of wine,” he muttered. “Or like a fish is in a water 
bucket. They take to wars like bread goes with goose-grease. 
Their bellies may be too lean to be considered dignified, but 
they're a hardheaded young lot, handy with a saber, and though 
they’re no match for me behind a tavern table they more than 
earn their keep on the back of a horse. 

“That Pan Skshetuski, now,” he mused half aloud. “He’s 
really something with a sword in hand! He cracks a skull as 
easily as a monk rattles off his prayers, and he has a pretty sound 
head on his shoulders too. But this idea of splitting up his 
troops wasn’t such a great one.” 

Wishing with all his heart that his three friends would sud- 
denly materialize around him, the fat knight glared bitterly into 
the roadside shadows which, he was certain, were full of blood- 
thirsty enemies gathering in ambush, and he felt his thin hair 
stirring on his head. 

“That Lithuanian beanpole is another one. He ought to be 
looking for four heads instead of three because he could use a 


good one screwed into his own shoulders, but he’s no slouch 
either with that long roasting-spit of his. I’d give a lot to see 
him here right now, along with his virtue. I don’t know much 
about that little fellow but judging by what Skshetuski says 
about him, and by what I saw myself at Konstantinov, he’s also 
got to be some kind of a hornet. 

“Ha!” And suddenly a gleam of hope appeared in Pan 
Zagloba’s gloom. “It’s a good thing he’s not too far away. I think 
I'd best join up with him and let him do the leading . 
Because if I know what to do in this situation then may I get 
trampled by a herd of wild ducks in a millpond!” 

The world had never seemed colder and less friendly to him, 
and he was seized by a sudden flood of pity for himself, and a 
tear trickled slowly into his white beard. 

“Yes, yes,” he murmured sadly. “That’s the way it is in this 
ungrateful world. Everyone has someone to look after him. 
Even an egg has a shell around it and the scurviest mongrel has 
his fleas for company! But what do I have? Nobody! And 
nothing! No father... no mother. . . not even a good com- 
panion to while away a moment. .’.” 

He heaved a sigh of such misery that his plodding mare 
groaned under him as if in sympathy. “Ah!” he cried out sud- 
denly in a fit of anger. “I’m a real, honest-to-God orphan, that’s 
what I am! Without a soul to care about me on this whole wide 
eater!” 

Old Sergeant-major Kozma picked this gloomy and ill- 
chosen moment to trot up to Pan Zagloba and ask for instruc- 
tions. “Where are we going, commandant?” he asked. “If you 
don’t mind my asking.” 

“Where? Where?” Pan Zagloba blinked rapidly, twisted about 
in his saddle, and suddenly remembered every military com- 
mander he had ever seen. “Where, you say?” 

“If you don’t mind saying . 

“I don’t mind at all!” Pan Zagloba roared and comme the ends 
of his mustache straight up in the air, as he saw Pan Michal do 
on numerous occasions. “We’ll go all the way to Kamyenetz if 
that’s what I fancy! Is that clear, sergeant? Any other ques- 
tions?” 

The old sergeant-major bowed in puzzled silence and drew 
back into the ranks where the soldiers started whispering to 
each other about their commander’s sudden show of rage. Pan 
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Zagloba hurled another dozen fierce glances at the silent shad- 
ows and returned to his own gloomy muttering and grumbling. 
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But it wasn’t long before the old sergeant was back beside the 
fat knight. 

“Excuse me, commander,” he murmured with respect. “But 
there are riders of some kind coming this way.” 

“Riders? What riders, Devil take them? Where?” 

“Over behind that hill up ahead, commander. I’ve seen what 
looks like banners.” 

“Troops?” 

“Could be troops, sir.” 

“That’s all I need,” the fat knight groaned, all his anxieties 
confirmed. But then he remembered the sergeant who was 
staring at him and waiting for his orders. 

“How many are there?” he snapped. “Do you know?” 

“It’s too far to tell, your honor.” The old sergeant peered 
around and pointed towards a rockpile that rose beside the road, 
providing a deep shadow. “We could take up positions over by 
these rocks here and hit ‘em from ambush. If there’s too many 
of ‘em, Pan Volodyovski isn’t far. He’ll hear the firing and come 
up to help.” 

“Ha!” roared Pan Zagloba. “So that’s what you think?” 

It may have been a fit of desperation, or perhaps a hope that 
the fierce little knight might appear at any moment to rescue 
him from trouble, but a wave of courage mounted as suddenly 
as aged vintage wine to Pan Zagloba’s head. He flashed his 
saber, rolled his eyes in a terrifying manner and bellowed at his 
soldiers. 

“Get behind the rocks! We'll hit them from ambush! Ah, the 
sons of bitches. . . we'll show them. . . we'll show them!” 

The well-trained Vishnovyetzki soldiers wheeled at once into 
the roadside shadows and the fat knight took his place beside 
them. 

“What if it’s Bohun?” he muttered to himself. “What if it’s 
Krivoinos?” 

Sweat poured into his eyes, his knees were knocking against 
his pistol holsters, and terrifying visions of capture by the 
Zaporohjans galloped through his head. But the hardbitten 
Vishnovyetzki troopers looked as calm and matter-of-fact as if 


nothing out of the ordinary was about to happen, so he stifled 
his panic under savage curses. And then he heard the hum of 
many voices nearing in the distance, the echo of happy and 
light-hearted singing, the squealing of a fiddle, the wail of a 
bagpipe and the rattling of a tambourine. 

“Them’s not troops, sir,” the sergeant-major whispered to 
Zagloba. 

“Not troops?” Hope reappeared so suddenly that Pan 
Zagloba lost his bearings for a moment. “What do you mean’ 
‘not troops?’ ” 

“Sound like a wedding party.” 

“A wedding?” Dizzy with relief, Pan Zagloba could hardly 
believe his ears, and then a true warrior’s rage lifted the sparse 
hair on his skull. “A wedding, you say? I’ll give them a wedding! 
I'll play them a tune to dance to!” 

He spurred his horse into the road, the soldiers followed, and 
the ranks reformed at once in the open and spread across the 
highway. 

“Follow me!” the fat knight roared fiercely and kicked his 
mare forward. ' 

“At a trot... forward!” cried the sergeant-major. 

The ranks advanced at a trot, broke into a gallop, and ap- 
peared seemingly out of nowhere before a large crowd of un- 
suspecting people in carts and on horseback who backed away 
with loud cries of terror. 

“Stop! Stop! Hold it!” startled voices called out on both sides. 

“Forward!” cried Zagloba, all the more fiercely because he 
couldn’t see a weapon anywhere before him. 

“Now what’s he up to,” Sergeant Kozma muttered, then 
shrugged and spurred forward. 

“Charge!” cried Pan Zagloba. 
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It was, indeed, a peasant wedding party, as Pan Zagloba could 
see immediately, but for some reason this enraged him even 
more. 

First to catch his eye as he charged down upon them was a 
mounted piper, a teorban player, a fiddler and two drummers, all 
of them already four sheets to the wind and playing jittery little 
kolomiyka dances. Behind them rode the bride, a rosy young girl 
in a cherry-colored zhupan and with her unbound hair flowing 
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about her shoulders. Her mounted bridesmaids who sat astride 
their horses like men but who wore field flowers and ribbons 
streaming from their hair, surrounded her with wreaths of 
cornflowers and poppies looped around their arms. The bride- 
groom and his lads rode in a column behind the singing 
women, with more wreaths and streamers fluttering on long 
poles above their heads so that, seen from a distance, the whole 
cavalcade did have the look of a brightly dressed regiment of 
Cossacks. The parents of the bridal pair and a large gathering of 
older wedding guests rode behind the young people, while the 
light, straw-filled carts that bumped and rattled at the end of the 
procession proved to be carrying kegs of beer, casks of mead 
and flagons of gojhalka. 

“Halt! Stop! Wait!” the shouts came from all sides, and then 
the wedding party scattered in confusion. The girls squealed 
and screamed, pushing to the rear, while the lads, the bride- 
groom and whatever older men were still sober among the 
wedding guests, kicked their horses forward to bar the way and 
to protect the women with their own unarmed bodies. 

Howling and bellowing like a one-man tchambul of Dobrud- 
jan Tartars, Pan Zagloba pulled up his mare to a rearing halt in 
front of the terrified young peasants, and shaking his saber 
fiercely overhead, began to yell and curse. 

“Ha, you rascals! Scoundrels! Cut-throat rebels! So you feel 
like joining the rebellion, do you? So you’re on your way to sign 
up with Krivoinos, are you? Off on a little spying mission, are 
we, eh? Speak up! Admit it! Pve caught you redhanded! So 
you'd raise your blasphemous peasant paws against the gentry, 
would you? I’ll show you what we do with rebels in Prince’s 
Yerem1’s army! I'll show you!” 

Pale as death, the bridegroom and his friends stared in such 
terror as if their last hour had come down upon them. The girls 
and women wailed prayers and pleaded for God’s mercy. But 
the fat knight was completely swept away by his own perform- 
aivee. 

“Pll have you hammered into the stocks!” he bellowed. “I’ll 
have you impaled! Oh you dogs! You heathen! You’ll pay for all 
your crimes, I promise you!” 

At last an old, silver-haired member of the wedding party 
jumped off his horse, neared the frightening noble, clutched at 


his stirrup, and started bowing to the ground as if his life 
depended on a show of abject subservience. 

“Have mercy, kind master,” he pleaded. “Don’t hurt the 
innocent. As God’s our witness, we’ve not done any harm! We 
aren't On Our way to join any rebels, no sir! We’re coming home 
from the church over in Husyatin, where we just joined our 
kinsman here, young Dmitri the blacksmith, in holy bonds 
with Ksenya Bondarovna . . . We’re here with a wedding. . .” 

“These are harmless people, sir,” the sergeant-major whis- 
pered. 

“Harmless? I know what they are!” roared Pan Zagloba. 
“They're cut-throats! They've come to this wedding from Kri- 
voinos army!” 

“Kolyb yeho trastya mordovala!” shouted the old man, beating 
his chest in terror. “May the plague stifle ‘im! We never even set 
eyes on ‘im, the dog. . .! We’re simple folk! Have mercy, lord, 
have mercy! Let us go. We know our duty and our place and we 
don’t harm nobody .°. .!” 

“You'll all go to Yarmolinsk on the end of a rope!” Pan 
Zagloba bellowed. “And then we’ll:see just how innocent you 
are!” 

“We'll go!” whined the old man. “Yes we'll go, master, if 
that’s what you order! It’s your business to give orders and ours 
to obey! But show us mercy, lord knight! Tell them soldiers not 
to harm nobody and do us the honor of sipping a little some- 
thing...” 

“Sipping?” Somewhat mollified, Pan Zagloba glared at the 
old man none the less. “You’d ask a noble to drink with a peas- 
ant?” 

“Yes, yes, we know it’s a great honor, master,” the sly old 
peasant had begun to grin. “We know it’s a lot for poor folks 
like us to ask of your lordship . . . But we beg you humbly, on 
our knees, to drink a mug or two to the health of the happy 
pair. ..! Do us the honor, kind lord, noble sir ... make 
simple folks happy . . . Have a drink with us in good will and 
friendship like God and the Holy Gospels tell us all to do.” 

“Hmm. All right, then. All right,” Pan Zagloba muttered. 
“Maybe I’ll do it just this once to bring luck to the new- 
lyweds ... Only don’t think I'll let you off the hook!” he 
added fiercely. 
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“Never, master!” the old man cried out, overjoyed and grin- 
ning like a fox. “We won’t think nothing! Who thinks at a 
wedding? Hey lads, ha ha!”—and he ran towards the terrified 
musicians — “Play something for the good knight, because the 
good knight’s a kind man and he’ll show us mercy! And you 
other lads, run and get some fine mead for the good, kind 
knight! He’s got a heart of gold! He’ll spare us! He won’t harm 
us! Jump to it now!” 

The young lads leaped off their horses and ran to the barrels, 
the drums began to thump and rattle, the fiddle squeaked again, 
the piper blew out his cheeks and started squeezing the goatskin 
bag under his arm, and the bridegroom’s friends shook the 
wedding wreaths on their long, spearlike poles. 

“U-u-ha!” someone cried. 

Pan Zagloba was still not quite sure what he ought to do but 
his soldiers, as he noted quickly, started to edge up closer to the 
girls, who grinned and giggled at them from behind the lads, 
and all their former fears seemed to drift away in the warm 
morning air. But the fat knight’s face remained glum and 
stormy even after a quart mug of dark, sweet vintage mead was 
placed in his hands. 

“Ah, the rogues, the rascals,” he muttered as his long whis- 
kers dipped under the surface. 

Eyes narrowed, beard lifted to the sky, he smacked his lips 
and tasted the liquor, and then a shadow of surprise and outrage 
passed across his face. 

“Ah, what times we live in!” he groaned in disgust and anger. 
“When peasants get to drink this kind of mead. . .! Dear 
Lord. . . You see this and You're not tossing lightning bolts at 
such a blasphemy?” 

Then he sighed, shook his head sadly at this clear sign that all 
sense of natural order and propriety was vanishing from the 
world, and drained the quart mug to the bottom in a single 
swallow. 
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Meanwhile the whole wedding party began to crowd around 
him, pressing fresh tankards into his hands and begging him to 
let them go unharmed. The bride herself came forward—a 
beautiful, dark-browed girl with tears in her eyes and the flush 


of all her hopes and fears glowing in her face—and Pan Zagloba 
felt a thaw stirring in his sentimental heart. 

“Spare us, master,” she begged in a soft, trembling voice. 
“Pomyluyte, pa’ne.. .” 

He looked down at the tall, slim girl, thought at once of 
Helen, and his ferocious military air dissolved like frost beside a 
glowing fire. Loosening his broad, leather belt, he began to 
rummage in the pouches that were sewn inside it, fished out the 
last few ducats left from the purse which Prince Yeremi gave 
him after Skshetuski brought him to the Vishnovyetzki camp, 
and pressed them into the young woman’s hands. 

“Here,” hesaid in a gentler voice. “Here’s a little something 
to help you get started. And may God bless you, as He does all 
that’s innocent.” | 

His heart, he felt, was melting like a ball of wax although he 
did his best to look as frightening as his role demanded but he 
knew that he was no longer fooling anybody. 

‘Where is she now?’ he asked himself, thinking about Helen. 
Where is that poor, sweet girl? What is happening with her? And are 
there any good angels near to guard her in her pain and fear?’ 

And at this thought the fat knight’s face flushed even redder, 
his chest heaved with sighs, and a tear rolled down into his 
beard and mustache. But his generosity and his show of feeling 
dispelled the last vestiges of fear in the wedding party. The 
country folk ran to thank him and to press about him, singing 
and crying out their blessings and kissing the edges of his coat 
as if he were their savior. The sweating fiddler sawed away as if 
he’d gone mad. The piper’s eyes threatened to pop out of his 
head and his face turned purple, and the drummers pounded 
their leather kettles until their hands grew numb. 

“Dobryi on!” the crowd repeated over and over. “He’s a good 
man, a golden Lah. He don’t hurt nobody! He gives out his 
money! Na slavu! Na sh’chastye\” 

The bride’s father, who kept carefully out of sight behind the 
wedding guests, now pushed forward with his wife and the 
bridegroom’s mother to bow to the ground and to beg Pan 
Zagloba to join the celebration. A guest like that would bring 
good luck to the newlyweds. It would be an honor that the 
happy couple would remember the rest of their lives. 

“So what’s the harm in it, master?” he cajoled. 
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The grinning, relieved bridegroom bowed beside him. The 
Bondar homestead wasn’t far, they said, it wouldn’t be much 
out of the great lord’s way, and the old man was a rich peasant 
with a good store of aged vintage mead. 

“Better than this?” Pan Zagloba asked and held out his quart 
mug to be filled again. 

“Much better, sir! Much better!” 

“Hmm. Well. In that case. . . let me think about it.” 

But it was the shy, young bride who helped Pan Zagloba to 
make his decision. She stepped up, raised her long, dark lashes, 
and smiled softly at the old knight who felt all his artificial 
fierceness turning into sentimental pity. She bent to kiss his 
hand. She may have been only a simple peasant girl but she 
guessed at once that her pleas would have a quicker effect on the 
ferocious noble than all the rest of the pleading and cajoling, and 
she went down on her knees before him, and hugged his yellow 
boot, and begged him with tears still shining in her eyes to 
honor her wedding. 

“What better omen could I ask for, master. . .2” 

“Well. . :chimmimeseeiiseaethioreasern . 

Pan Zagloba hesitated only a moment longer. He glanced at 
his soldiers. The old sergeant-major was looking fondly at the 
casks and barrels, moving his huge grey whiskers up and down 
like a rabbit in a cabbage-patch. The soldiers were whispering 
with the girls and grinning at the prospect of vodka and danc- 
ing. None of them dared to ask to go to the wedding but a short 
break in their mission couldn’t do much harm. 

“All right, then,” Pan Zagloba said. “I’ll come.” 

“God be praised!” cried the peasants and the soldiers cheered. 

And a few moments later Pan Zagloba rode as if in triumph in 
the place of honor at the head of the singing procession. His 
soldiers and the wedding party followed side by side in perfect 
amity behind him as if the only reason for their expedition was a 
peasant wedding. 
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The bride’s home lay quite near. The peasants hadn’t lied 
about that, Pan Zagloba was pleased to observe. Nor had they 
lied about the quality of the mead. Ksenya’s father proved to be 
a wealthy independent farmer, the mead was plentiful and 
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strong, and in a short time the entire party was well refreshed 
and liquored. 

Tankards foamed, casks bubbled, the musicians played until 
the rafters trembled, and Pan Zagloba was soon in a first rate 
humor. ‘Hmm,’ he thought. ‘If this is what campaigning is about 
then I’m going to turn out a top-notch commander!’ And because he 
knew that a good officer leads his men by personal example he 
was quick to put himself at the forefront of everything that 
happened. 

Meanwhile the ritual of a peasant wedding went on all around 
him. 

First the old crones of the village gathered around the bride 
and led her solemnly into the komora, an inner chamber that 
doubled as a bedroom, where they locked themselves with her 
for some time. Then they emerged, wreathed in toothless 
smiles, to announce that she was, indeed, ‘pure as a dove and 
white as a lily,’ and then the celebration soared to a higher pitch. 
All the married women nudged and grinned slyly at each other 
and cried out that they never had a doubt about the girl’s virtue, 
her mother breathed a vast sigh of rélief and burst into tears, the 
old men clapped their hands and plunged their heads into the 
liquor barrels, and the young men stamped their hobnailed 
boots on the wooden floor. As the commotion grew, each of the 
bridegroom’s friends danced, one by one, with a quart of go- 
jhalka in his hands which he drained at a gulp, for good luck, on 
the threshold of the bridal chamber. 

“Na slavu! Na sh’chastye!” 

“U-u-u-ha!” 

Pan Zagloba also danced his turn, pouring with sweat but 
kicking up his legs as high as any Cossack, with only one 
departure from this peasant custom to mark the difference 
between himself and everyone else. His dignity and stature as a 
noble, he was sure, demanded that he drank to the health and 
good luck of the newlyweds out of a half-gallon copper kettle 
instead of a tin quart mug. Then, while the whole company 
sang the wedding song, the bride’s parents and the bridegroom’s 
mother led the flushed young man to his waiting wife, and 
because the young blacksmith didn’t have a father, Pan Zagloba 
was asked to play that role and gladly consented. 

But the celebration reached its highest pitch once the fat 
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knight and the parents returned to the main room. The old 
farmer started to hug and kiss the mother of his new son-in-law 
while she wept, laughed and giggled at the same time, making a 
show of fighting off an ardent young lover. The other women 
screamed with laughter and crowded around the bride’s mother 
to congratulate her on keeping her daughter’s virtue intact until 
her wedding; all the young men broke into frenzied dances; and 
the soldiers who were staggering among the barrels in the yard 
outside fired their pistols and shouted Tartar war cries. 

“  .. U-u-u-ha! U-u-u-ha!” 

“Na slavu! Luck and fortune to them. . .!” 

And the day passed, unnoticed in its going, and the night 
began. 
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Blinded with his own sweat, and carrying at least a cask of 
vintage mead inside him, Pan Zagloba was no longer quite sure 
where he was or what he was doing. He was at a wedding, he 
knew. But whose? Helen’s and Skshetuski’s? Acting in the role 
of the bridegroom’s father, he danced like a dervish with the 
mother of the bride, hopping about and leaping and stamping 
his boots until splinters flew from the wooden floorboards, but 
everything else was becoming hazy. 

He was outside, he knew, in the moonlit yard, where most of 
the wedding party had spilled out of the crowded house. But 
what house could it be? 

He could see faces, as red and sweated as his own, and he kept 
staggering into people who, in turn, leaped and danced and 
staggered into others, but he had no idea who all these people 
were. The thought that he was at the wedding of Helen and 
Skshetuski seemed the most likely one. It became fixed in his 
head like a fresh nail gleaming in a horseshoe and filled him 
with an overwhelming sentimental joy. 

“Vivant! Long life to them!” he howled like a madman, drain- 
ing his copper kettle time and time again. 

“To your good health, my lords and brothers!” he addressed 
the drunken peasants and staggering soldiers as if they were 
gentry. “Let us all love each other! Long life to our beloved 
Prince! May all be well with us. . .!” 

Grief seized him at this point and he began to weep for the 
threatened Commonwealth. “May this paroxysm come finally 


to an end... .! May peace and good times come back to our 
beloved country!” 

He tripped over someone on his way to the liquor barrels, and 
then he tripped again and again because the ground was littered 
with sprawled, snoring bodies as if in aftermath of some great 
Steppe battle, and that reminded him of all the terrible disasters 
of the war. 

“God, God. . . Are there no more manly virtues left in this 
Commonwealth of ours?” he mourned and raised his eyes to the 
starry sky. “Is there only one man left among the gentry who 
knows how to drink? Yes, yes, there’s only Zagloba. He’s the 
only one. As for the rest . . . ah, dear God, what has happened 
to us? How can the country live and prosper with such weak 
heads to run it? What will happen in the years to come?” 

And then he noticed that the stars themselves appeared to 
have lost their dignity along with their position in the firma- 
ment and their sense of place. Some hopped up and down. 
Some danced in pairs opposite each other like Cossacks at a 
wedding. Some spun in great circles like dogs chasing their own 
tails and others looked like golden ‘snails squirming from their 
shells. 

“Am I the only creature in the universe who’s still sober?” he 
asked himself in astonishment. “Is the whole world drunk?” 

But suddenly the earth itself spun and shuddered under him, 
the ground opened into a giant whirlpool, and he fell headlong 
into the dust as if he’d been hit on the head with a battle 
hammer. 

And then he dreamed. 

A frightful nightmare came upon him, an unknown terror 
seized him, but he couldn’t shake himself awake no matter what 
he tried. He felt as if some terrifying monster squatted on his 
chest, pressing the air out of him and crushing him against the 
cold, dry soil. It seemed as if his arms and legs were being roped 
together, as if he’d died and fallen into the hands of demons. His 
ears were full of frightful howls, screams and yells of fear. 

He thought he could hear the rattle of gunshots while a bright 
red light glowed and flickered just beyond the eyelids that he 
couldn’t open. 

And then his body rose into the air as if he’d been lifted by his 
hands and feet. He felt his head hanging down, swaying in space 
and bumping on the ground. Some vague fear that he couldn’t 
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quite identify settled on him like a flock of vultures as he 
struggled in vain towards a distant consciousness. He didn’t 
know why he should be afraid but he was sure that whatever 
this dream was all about it was the worst nightmare that he ever 
had. 

He felt ill ... unhappy ... lost and terribly alone. He 
couldn’t remember the last time that life seemed so dreadful. 
Half conscious but beginning to feel alive again, he couldn’t 
understand why he was unable to move any part of his frozen 
body. He had no strength at all. Some kind of vise gripped his 
arms and legs. His head seemed fixed to the top of a strange, 
metallic spine, and the ground under him was suddenly as hard 
as a board. 

Fighting his way out of this awful nightmare he finally man- 
aged to get some light between his parted eyelids only to find 
another pair of eyes—hot as coals, hungry and glowing with a 
terrifying joy—that stared down into his own. He read so much 
hatred, such dark malevolence, and such a cold anticipation of 
vengeance in that unmoving gaze that, at first, he thought it was 
the Devil who was looking at him. 

“Ave Satanas,” he muttered, gripped by sudden terror, but 
there was no way for him to lift his hand for the sign of the cross 
that might dispel this awful apparition. 

He closed his eyes quickly, blinked them and opened them 
again, but the nightmare vision hadn’t gone away. Those hun- 
gry eyes kept staring. The dark face behind them seemed terri- 
bly familiar. 

And suddenly Pan Zagloba shuddered from head to foot. He 
was immediately wide awake and sober, bathed in an icy sweat 
and feeling as if a thousands ants were running along his spine. 

He recognized Bohun. 


Chapter Forty-three 


PAN ZAGLOBA LAy on the cold, hard floorboards of the peasant 
izba in which the wedding had been taking place, roped like a 
hunter’s trophy to his own sheathed saber, while the terrible 
young ataman sat above him astride a milking stool and feasted 
his eyes on his victim’s terror. 

“Good evening to you,” Bohun said at last, seeing that the fat 
knight’s eyes had finally blinked open. 

Pan Zagloba didn’t say a word. He was suddenly as sober as if 
he’d never tasted a drop of liquor in his entire life. But those 
ants that were galloping down his spine now turned about at his 
heels and marched back up to the top of his skull while the 
marrow in his bones turned as cold as a frozen stream. 

He knew the saying about a drowning man who experiences a 
moment of absolute clarity in which he sees his entire past in a 
single flash; just such a moment of total recollection gripped the 
old knight, and the brightest thought that gleamed in all that 
chaos was a single, silent sentence which echoed in his head as 
loud as a cry. 

‘Am I going to get itnow.. .! 

Meanwhile the young ataman said again with a dreadful 
softness: “Good evening to you.” 

Pan Zagloba shuddered. He’d have liked it a lot better if the 
Zaporohjan had gone mad with rage; then the whole thing 
would be over quickly. 

“Don’t you recognize me, Mister Nobleman?” the young 
Cossack murmured. 

“Hmm... Yes... Ido.” Made even more uneasy by the 
ataman’s contrived politeness, Pan Zagloba thought that he 
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might as well go along with it. “How have you been, then? All 
right? How’s your health?” 

“Not bad. Not bad at all. As for yours, let that be my worry.” 

“Hmm. Hmm. I didn’t ask God for your kind of doctoring 
and I’ve some doubts if I’ll be able to digest your medicine but if 
that’s His will, so be it.” 

“Well, you know how it is,” Bohun said with a terrifying 
calmness. “You looked after me, that time in Rozloghi, now it’s 
my turn to take care of you. We’re old friends, you and me, 
remember?” 

Bohun’s eyes began to fill with that wolflike glow that always 
made Zagloba think of dark, subterranean powers while the 
thin black line of the Cossack’s mustache stretched in a dreadful 
grin. 

“I remember that I could’ve cut your throat,” Pan Zagloba 
said. 

“And did I cut yours?” Bohun went on grinning. “Of course 
not. I wouldn’t think of it. . . No, no, you’re my old drinking 
partner, my faithful companion . . . You an’ me, we were like 
two sides of the same bad coin, weren’t we. Oh, I'll take better 
care of you than you’d get from your own brother, if you had 
one.” 

“You will, eh?” 

“You can bet on it.” 

“I always said you were a decent fellow.” 

The fat knight shuddered once more. He thought that he 
might as well pretend to take Bohun’s friendly words at face va- 
lue but in his racing mind, where he was leaping from one 
unworkable and impossible idea to another, a single bright 
image burned as hot as a branding iron. His death, he knew, 
wouldn’t be a quick one. 

“Yes. A decent fellow,” he said again. “A good cavalier, that’s 
what I always said.” 

Bohun smiled. 

“Is that what you said? Well, then you said it right. You’re 
also a decent fellow, a good cavalier. So here we are, two good, 
decent fellows, together again like we’re supposed to be. You 
wouldn't believe how I missed you! How I looked for you!” 

“Is that right?” 

“That’s right! And you missed me too, didn’t you. I can see 
by the way you’re sweating that you really missed me.” 


“Hmm. Yes. Well, to tell the truth, I didn’t really miss you all 
that much, you know. But thanks for the kind words anyway.” 

“Oh, you’ll thank me a lot louder before you’re much older. 
And I'll thank you too. I’ve a lot to be grateful to you for, you 
see. 

~ Think nothing of it,” Pan Zagloba murmured. 

“Oh, but I do! I do! You brought the girl all the way to Bar 
for me, didn’t you. Sure! And that’s where I found her. I’d ask 
you to the wedding, like the good friend you are, but that can’t 
happen for a while yet. That’s got to wait till the war’s over, 
right? And you’re an old man, aren’t you, you might not live 
that long.” 

Despite the terrifying situation in which he found himself 
Zagloba cocked an ear at this information. 

“A wedding?” he muttered. 

“Sure!” the Cossack snarled. “What do you think Iam, some 
kind of a peasant to take her without a priest? You think I can’t 
afford to get married in the Kiev cathedral with fifty nuns 
singing in the choir and a hundred deacons standing behind the 
best beeswax candles? It’s not for some stinking clodhopper that 
you brought my sweet girl all the way to Bar but for an ataman! 
A Hetman!” 

“I’m glad to hear it,” Pan Zagloba said. 

“And I’m also glad. And I’ll be glad to make you even 
gladder, just you wait and see.” 

“No hurry about that, is there?” Pan Zagloba sighed. 

“That’s right.” Bohun’s dark, cruel face was suddenly alight 
with anticipation. “There’s no hurry at all. Fact is, the longer it 
takes to show you how I’ve missed you the better I'll like it.” 

“So why don’t you have me untied for a while?” 

“Because I worry about you.” Bohun smiled. “You've a long 
trip ahead of you so get a little rest down there on the floor. 
You’re an old man and you ought to get your strength up before 
you start a journey. ” 

“A journey, eh? And where am I going?” 

“Well, you’re my friend, aren’t you?” Bohun grinned and 
nodded. “Sure you are. My good loyal brother and faithful 
companion who was so good to me back there in Rozloghi. So 
now I'll take you to meet another friend of mine, my good 
friend Krivoinos. He and me, we'll take good care of you, you 
can bet your hide on that. We’ll think of some real special way to 


make you feel welcome, don’t you worry, like you’ve never 
been welcomed anywhere before.” 

“Phew.” The old noble licked at a bead of sweat dripping 
from his mustache. “You think so?” 

“Take my word for it.” 

“Phew . .<. Itsiecttme hot ner « 

“Sure,” Bohun said. “And it’ll get hotter.” 

Life never seemed more precious to Pan Zagloba than now 
when he could count on so little of it, but a quick death, 
inflicted in a fit of fury, would be a lot better than a patient, slow 
one. And once again he felt as if a regiment of ants was march- 
ing and counter-marching up and down his spine. 

“I know you think you’ve a bone to pick with me,” he began. 
“But why, eh? Why? God knows I don’t deserve it. We got on 
alright together in Tchehryn, you and I. We emptied a few 
flagons between us, didn’t we? I even felt kind of like a father to 
you because I really liked your spirit. . . And d’you know why? 
Because there are few real knights in the Ukraine who have as 
much heart and fire as you, and that’s a fact, my lad. So how did 
I get in your way? Eh? What harm did I do you? If I hadn’t gone 
with you that time to Rozloghi we’d be living like brothers to 
this day.” 

Bohun said nothing. 

“And why did I go with you if it wasn’t out of caring for 
you?” the fat knight went on. “I thought you’d need me, and if 
you hadn’t gone stark raving mad and murdered all those peo- 
ple you’d have nothing to complain about where I’m concerned, 
God’s my witness to that! What did I ever care about other 
people’s business? I mind my own. I’d just as soon have seen 
that girl with you as with anybody else! But what choice did 
you give me? You must’ve learned your courting from the 
‘Talitars.” 

“And that’s not all I learned from them,” Bohun hissed. “As 
you'll see.” 

“I dare say I will. But there it was, I couldn’t just stand by 
while you slaughtered all those poor, unfortunate people, could 
I? That wasn’t just some tchaban homestead in the Steppe some- 
where, those people were gentry! My conscience woke in me, 
and that’s all that happened. You’d do the same if you were in 
my boots... 


“Fact is,” he went on, “I could’ve sent you packing straight to 


Hell, which would’ve saved me a lot of trouble right now, but I 
let you live. And why? Because I’m a noble and I was ashamed 
to act like a peasant. So why don’t you try to do the same? Find 
some shame in yourself, show a sign of breeding, and act like a 
knight. Murdering helpless people is work for the rabble.” 

Bohun’s dark, wolflike eyes seemed to be on fire, and his 
breath hissed out of him as if he were a reptile, and Pan Zagloba 
took a deep breath of his own. 

“What do you want from me anyway?” he asked. “The girl is 
in your hands no matter what happened, you’ve got what you 
were after. And didn’t I look out for her like she was my own? 
Who saved her from all those murdering mobs? Who kept her 
from the Tartars . . .¢ Listen, the fact that you’ve acted decently 
towards her proves that you’ve both a conscience and a sense of 
honor! But how are you going to reach out towards her if your 
hands are dripping with my blood? Hmm? Eh? How will you 
tell her that you threw her savior to the torturers?” 

Bohun’s livid face had begun to twitch and his hands clawed 
at the dagger hanging from his belt, and Pan Zagloba knew that 
if he couldn’t hope any longer for his life and freedom then he’d 
at least provoke the violent, infuriated Cossack into a quick 
murder. 

“So think again,” he said. “Look into your conscience and let 
me go free. What’s in it for you, anyway? It’s not much of a 
victory. It’s just my bad luck that you caught me off my guard, 
my lad. There’s no more glory for you in roping a lot of drunks 
who’re sleeping off a wedding than in spearing a carp in a 
buieket. . . 

“Listen, ”»—and his voice rose in a last appeal to reason which, 
he knew, wouldn’t help at all—“you’re still a young man. You’ve 
no idea what’s ahead for you, anything might happen. . . And 
God’s vengeance will find you, no matter where you hide, even 
if you’ve a dozen devils jumping at your orders. Yes, it will! You 
can’t escape His justice. And d’you know how He'll punish 
you? He’ll pay you for my murder by taking from you what 
you want the most! You'll lose the girl, Skshetuski will get her, 
and it'll be your fault.” 

Bohun leaped off his stool. He was white with rage. His eyes 
were wide with madness and flecks of foam bubbled out at the 
corners of his twisted mouth. 

“You filthy hog!” he howled, and clawed at his victim. “Pll 


have your stinking hide peeled off you in strips . . .! I'll ham- 
mer you full of hobnails like a human horseshoe . . -! I’ll have 
your fat carcass dripping out your juices like a spitted ox over a 
slow fire... .!” 

His curved, naked knife gleamed for a moment before 
Zagloba’s eyes and the fat knight closed them to shut out the 
sight and resigned himself to dying. 

“Ave Maria,” he began to murmur. “Gratia plena . . . 

But the enraged Cossack managed to get himself under con- 
trol again, sheathed his trembling weapon, and gnawed his 
clenched fists. 

“Moloytzy!” he shouted. 

Six Zaporohjans ran into the room. 

“Take this foul piece of Lah carrion out of here and throw him 
in the pigsty!” he snarled. “And watch him! Don’t let him get 
away! Or you'll take his place on the coals, you understand?” 

“Aye, bat’ku. We hear you.” 

Two Cossacks seized Zagloba by the legs and two by the 
elbows and dragged him out of the hut while another held his 
dangling head by the hair out of the farmyard refuse. They 
carried him across the entire yard to a small, barnlike structure, 
heaved him headlong into a pile of soiled, reeking straw and 
manure, and then he heard them slam and bar the heavy doors 
behind him. 

He lay in darkness, facedown in the muck, and hardly able to 
breathe. When he rolled over on his back, trussed to his 
sheathed saber like a slaughtered goat made ready for roasting, 
he saw pale streaks of moonlight seeping between the logs of 
the byre around him and glinting through the knotholes of the 
feed-loft overhead. 

“I’m lost,” he muttered. “I really did it this time, and no 
mistake about it. Well, that’s what happens when you play the 
fool . . . Sooner or later the joke’s on you, and that’s all there’s 
tO 

But what bothered him more than anything just then was the 
shamed thought that he had failed so terribly at his first try as a 
military commander. 

©... What will they think of me?’ he thought about Pan Yan, 
Pan Michal and Pan Longinus as if he expected them to sit in 
judgment on him any moment and to condemn him with as 
much contempt as he deserved. ‘How will I ever be able to look 
them in the eye. . .? 
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He sighed. 

It didn’t occur to him that he’d be quite unable to look at 
them anyway because they’d never see him alive again but once 
his eyes became accustomed to the murky twilight he could 
look around. He saw that he was alone in a squat, log cabin that 
must have seen some service as a pigsty to judge by its stenches 
but there were neither hogs nor Cossacks anywhere near him. 
He could hear the sentries talking to each other all around the 
structure, their voices came to him clearly through all the four 
walls, so he knew that he was guarded just as closely as Bohun 
had ordered. But if some way of escaping didn’t present itself to 
him immediately at least he was alive. And that, he thought, 
promised a far better chance of finding some way out than if he 
was dead. 

“A live man thinks,” he muttered to himself. “A thinking man 
ought to be able to come up with something, oughtn’t he? I still 
have my head on my shoulders, for what that’s been worth so 
far on this expedition . . . But no man’s lost altogether as long 
as he can keep his wits well oiled and turning.” 

And although he was quite unable to imagine just then how 
he might save himself this time from his desperate danger, he 
drew a deep, grateful breath in any event, feeling a lot better 
about his situation no matter how grim and unpromising it 
appeared to be. 
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An hour passed like that, maybe more. 

Whatever fate had in store for him it wouldn’t happen right 
away, he knew, no matter how eagerly the savage young ataman 
wanted to savor his unimaginable vengeance on the man who 
made a fool of him, stole his girl and robbed him of so much of 
his precious Cossack pride. He had a little time, he thought; a 
few days at least if Bohun wanted to take him to Krivoinos. 
And that might mean a chance to slip off somewhere along the 
way if he just managed to keep himself alive and to fool his 
guards. 

“They’re not a bad bunch of lads when they’re sitting quietly 
at their master’s heel,” he assured himself. “But dumb like all 
dogs. An old fox ought to be able to fool a hound or two.” 

That was the good side. The bad side lay in what would 
happen to him once he was handed over to the torturers and his 
interrogation started at the Zaporohjans’ leisure, and the antic- 
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ipation of his dreadful torments sent the imaginary ants scam- 
pering along his spine again. 

“They'll dress my hide for glove leather before they’re done 
with me,” he muttered. “There’s no doubt about it. Dear God, 
what have I done to deserve this rotten turn of luck? If there’s 
one man in the whole world I wanted to avoid it’s that hand- 
some cut-throat and here I am, in his hands, roped like a hog 
and ready for stuffing, and I can’t think of one thing I can do 
about it. Solomon himself would be stuck for a good idea in this 
situation.” 

The ropes and rawhide thongs that bound him tightly to his 
own sheathed saber were cutting off the circulation in his knees 
and elbows and he began to squirm in the straw to ease them a 
little, rocking back and forth on his spine and moving an inch at 
a time towards the nearest wall. Once there, he squirmed the 
other way, rocking from side to side instead of head to heel. The 
Zaporohyjans trussed him knees-to-elbows, in the traditional 
Tartar fashion,with his own sheathed saber thrust under the 
knees, and at each rocking motion the end of the iron sheath 
knocked against the wall while the weapon began to slide out 
on the other side. 

“That's it,” he muttered, out of breath and listening for any 
sound of footsteps. “That’s it. Ah... ah... that’s got it!” 

The saber slipped halfway out from behind his body as he 
rocked and tapped and Pan Zagloba’s heart began to beat as loud 
in his chest as a blacksmith’s hammer. 

“Easy now, easy,” he whispered to himself. 

He paused and listened. 

Had anybody heard him? 

But the Cossack guards on the other side of the thick log 
walls were too busy gossiping with each other, and speculating 
about where they were likely to go next, to notice the soft 
knocking from inside the byre. 

“Good. Good,” the fat knight muttered, rocking all the 
harder. “Keep talking. You'll have something else to talk about 
in a little while. Ah... ah... A little more. Ah, that’s it. . . 
The Devil take this work. Any more of it and I'll drown in my 
own sweat like a boiled carp. Tfui, I must stink worse than the 
pigs who live here, wherever they’ve gone to. . . But I’ll take a 
vow of chastity, I swear it, like that mournful Lithuanian bean- 
pole, if I can get this blade knocked out altogether.” 
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Tapping the rounded end of his saber sheath against the wall 
only when the talk outside was loud enough to cover-up the 
sound, Pan Zagloba worked and sweated harder than he’d done 
while dancing at the wedding and, finally, he reached the point 
where the end of the sheath lay in line with his knee and elbow. 
That was as far as he could knock it out but the bulk of the 
heavy saber, together with its grip and crosspiece, extended on 
the other side of his sweated body. 

“Hmm. Yes. That’s it. Here we go again.” 

This time he rocked his arced, trussed-up trunk so as to turn 
himself feet-first to the wooden wall. Having accomplished 
even that gymnastic feat, he started walking his boot heels 
quietly across the coarse, uneven logs, swaying and heaving the 
rest of his body through the piles of straw and refuse on the 
littered floor so that the hilt and hooked crosspiece of the 
protruding saber scraped along the ground. 

“Come on now,” he addressed the weapon. “Catch on some- 
thing, will you? Why do you think our forefathers designed you 
with an open guard? Isn’t there enough muck and stuff down 
here to let you snag on something?” 

Finally the crosspiece at the hand-grip did hook into some 
solid substance on the ground. Pan Zagloba closed his eyes and 
rested for a moment, drew a deep breath and gathered all his 
strength, and then he heaved his body sideways one more time 
and breathed a stifled prayer as the saber slid out altogether 
along with its sheath. 

“Huh,” he muttered, blinded with sweat but grinning from 
ear to ear. “Hmm. Ah, you rebel scoundrels! So you thought 
you had old Zagloba where you wanted him, did you, eh. . .? 
Well, not quite, my hearties. Not quite by a long shot.” 

Whispering a quick prayer of thanksgiving, Pan Zagloba set 
about freeing himself from his remaining bonds. It took some 
time before he could work his roped wrists down across his 
boot heels and up onto his belly, seize the saber hilt with both 
hands, and holding the sheath firmly between his knees draw 
the long, sharp blade. To cut the rawhide thongs at his ankles 
took a single stroke. The wrists took heavier work. He had to 
fix the hilt of the weapon firmly in the muck between his boots, 
set the point upward with the curved blade laid across his 
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shoulder, and then he sawed his roped wrists up and down the 
edge until the strands parted. 

“Come on, now,” he urged. “Come on, get on with it. We 
haven’t got all night...” 

And.then the rope burst open. He was free. He grinned. He 
breathed in relief and peered about in the silent darkness as if 
expecting murmurs of applause. 

“Well,” he addressed the walls. “What did I tell you? Eh? 
Catching Zagloba by a dirty trick, after he let his natural 
goodness get the better of him and show his kindness to pretty 
bride, is one thing. Anyone could do that. Holding onto him 1s 
something else again. Now those rebel halfwits will see who 
and what they are up against.” 

When he rose to his feet he was not only free of his bonds but 
armed. 
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But to cut himself loose was was also one thing, he knew; to 
escape out of Bohun’s hands entirely was something altogether 
different. 

“So what do I do now?” he asked himself and failed to find an 
answer. The byre was sealed as tight as a drum with sentries all 
around. ‘There must be at least a hundred of them sitting along the 
walls,’ Pan Zagloba thought, listening to their murmurs; a 
mouse wouldn’t be able to squeeze through without being 
spotted, he was sure. 

“Seems like all my ideas are running around in circles nowa- 
days,” he muttered in disgust. “My brains are just about good 
enough for boot-grease, although I’ve bought better saddle soap 
at a country fair. If God doesn’t send me some good new idea 
I’ll end up as a roast for the crows, that’s as clear as day.” 

A loud exchange between the Cossacks on the other side of 
the nearest wall drew his attention and he bent his ear to a chink 
between the dry, pine logs. 

“So where will we go from here, Father Ovsivoy,” asked a 
soft, young voice. 

“Dunno,” said another, older voice. “Back to Kamyenetz, | 
reckon.” 

“How? The horses can hardly drag one leg after another, 
they’re so worn.” 


“That’s why we're still here. They’ll be rested up well enough 
by morning.” 

“So the raid’s all over?” 

“Looks like it, son. We got us the prisoners we wanted and 
that’s what we come for.” 

“And the ataman’s got himself that fat Lah he wanted so 
bagliae” 

“God works things out in strange ways.” 

“Seems to me, though, Father Ovsivoy,” the younger voice 
resumed after a pause, “like the ataman might want to go to that 
place out there beyond Yampol as soon as he can.” 

Zagloba held his breath. 

“Keep your idiot mouth shut!” the older Cossack snarled. “If 
you want to keep breathing!” 

“I didn’t mean nothin. . .” 

“Not a word about that place! Never! Not even in your sleep, 
understand?” 

“ITknow. . . I know, father. I was just thinkin’ out loud, that’s 
all. I wouldn’t talk about it.” 

Curious, because he was suddenly quite certain that this had 
something to do with Helen, Zagloba waited to hear more. But 
the two Cossacks had nothing more to say. The low muttering 
voices he heard after this exchange came to him only from 
beyond the other three walls. 

“They’re everywhere,” Pan Zagloba sighed. 

He moved to another wall. 

This time he heard the soft crackling of animals chewing on 
their fodder and the quiet voices of the young moloytzy sprawled 
among their horses. 

“Hey,” one said. “Here we are, come all this way without 
sleep, without eating. And for what? Just so’s we can end up on 
Yarema’s stakes.” 

“So it’s sure he’s coming?” 

“The Yarmolinsk people seen ‘im as clear as I see you. Scares 
you just to listen to them. He’s big as a pine tree, they say. His 
eyes are like torches. And his horse breathes fire like a dragon.” 

“Hospody pomyluy!” 

“What we ought to do is take this fat Lah and his soldiers and 
run back to Kamyenetz as fast as we can...” 

“On what? The nags are half dead.” 
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“Ay, it’s bad. Bad. If I was the ataman, I tell you, I'd cut that 
Lah’s throat and get back to our own people if I was to walk.” 

“We'll take the Lah with us, seems to me. Our atamans will 
play a few games with him at Kamyenetz.” 

“First the Devil will play a few games with you,” Pan 
Zagloba murmured. 

In spite of all his terror of Bohun, or perhaps just because of 
it, he swore that the Cossacks wouldn’t take him out of the byre 
alive. ‘If they cut me into pieces, so be it, he thought. But he’d 
elude the torments. 
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Meanwhile various unlikely means of escape or rescue, each 
more fantastic than the one before, darted through Pan 
Zagloba’s head like a flock of sparrows. 

‘If I could just break through that wall,’ he thought, and then 
went on muttering: “I’d get on one of those nags and that’s as 
much as they’d see of me, the scum! It’s hard enough to track a 
man along all those canyons and ravines in daylight, far less in 
themdarkiiess’. 2 

But he’d have to have Pan Podbipyenta’s strength to break 
through those thick oak logs, he knew. 

“And if I burrowed under them those scurvy dogs would hear 
me and grab me by the neck as soon as I poked my head out of 
the hole. Ay, ay, it’s starting to look like the end of the road for 
me. Can this really be the end of Zagloba?” 

He shook his head and sighed. 

Thoughts whirled through his head so thickly that he 
couldn’t seize on anything practical among them. He shrugged, 
turned, walked back and forth like a caged bear, and marched 
off to listen at yet another wall. But suddenly he walked head- 
first into something hard. He reached out, felt around in the 
darkness and recognized the rungs of a ladder. The byre had 
obviously housed buffalo or cattle sometime in its history and 
the ladder led into a little hayloft that stretched for half its length 
above it. 

Pan Zagloba climbed into the loft without another thought. 
Then he sat down in the dusty straw, drew a deep, hot breath 
and began to pull up the ladder after him. 

“Hmm. So I’ve a little fortress here,” he muttered, pleased 
and feeling his hopes starting to stir again. “Not bad! Not bad at 
all. Even if they find another ladder it’ll take them a good while 


to climb up here after me. . . And, in the meantime, if I don’t 
split the first head that pokes up through this hole I'll let them 
turn me into a smoked ham!” 

That phrase, however, brought another worry. 

“They can do more than smoke me out, the scoundrels,” he 
growled. “They can fry me like a Christmas goose and boil me 
down to cooking fat and boot-grease if they set this dry old 
tinderbox on fire. . . Ah to Hell with it, damn their murdering 
souls! Let them roast me if they want. I don’t care if the crows 
eat me cooked or raw. The main thing is not to let them take me 
out of here alive for that devil Bohun to play with at his 
lemiires: ..” 

But the old knight never strayed too far into despair. Indeed, 
armed and sitting in the hayloft, he started to feel as confident as 
if he was safe among his friends in Prince Yeremi’s camp. 

“Hmm. Yes. I’ve time, if nothing more. Something’s sure to 
turn up. I might still be able to think of something useful” 

He got to his feet with some difficulty under the low thatched 
ceiling and began to rummage quietly among the bundles of 
weathered old thatching to make a small lookout opening for 
himself. Once that was done he poked his head outside and 
started to peer around. The night, as he could see, was ending. 
The sky was greying in the east and the pale light showed the 
entire yard filled with nodding horses. Long ranks of Cossacks 
lay bundled up in blankets and sleeping beside the homestead. 
Beyond them, on the other side of the well and closer to the 
gates of the broad enclosure, lay other still ranks of sleeping 
men guarded by Cossacks with drawn sabers. 

‘Those must be my men,’ Pan Zagloba thought. ‘Roped and 
trussed like geese at the market...’ 

And then he cursed himself for his own stupidity, carelessness 
and folly. 

“If only they were mine!” he groaned. “But they aren’t mine at 
all, they are Prince Yeremi’s . . .” And here remorse clutched 
him by the hair. “A fine commander I turned out to be. I’ve fed 
them like cold noodles into a dog’s throat. . .! If God ever 
shows me a way out of here it’s going to be hard to face 
anybody . . . It’s all the fault of wine and women, like every- 
thing else that’s evil in this world. What do all these marriages 
and romances have to do with me? I’d no more business at this 
peasant wedding than I’d have at a dog’s . . . Damn that green, 
rotten mead that gets into the legs rather than the head. Bohun 


would never have got his paws on me if I had been sober.” 

Here the fat knight’s glance fell once more on the peasant 
homestead where Bohun was sleeping. 

“Sleep, you damned horsethief,” he muttered. “Sleep! I hope 
you dream the Devil is skinning you alive, which is what's 
going to happen to you anyway once you've gone to Hell. Try 
to get up here after me and we’ll soon see what your hide is 
made of! Ah, if only I could think of some way to get away... 
But how?” 

There was, he realized, no way to get through the roof 
unnoticed. The yard between the buildings, the fences and the 
gate was so tightly packed with animals and Cossacks that 
someone would be sure to spot him before he took half a dozen 
steps. And even if he did manage to untether and mount a horse 
he’d never get as far as the gaping gates and the road beyond 
them. And yet he felt that he accomplished the most difficult 
part of his bid for freedom. He was out of his ropes. He was 
armed. He was sitting comfortably in that hayloft as safe for the 
moment as if it were the keep of a castle. 

“What the Devil,” he growled and glared fiercely at the 
sleeping Cossacks. “Did I get out of those ropes just so’s I can 
hang myself on them? There has to be some way to slip out of 
here. There just has to.” 

And again a swarm of wildly optimistic plans and impossible 
ideas darted through his brain. But there were so many of them, 
and they whirled so swiftly, that he couldn’t get a good tight 
grip on one for a closer study. 


Chapter Forty-four 


MEANWHILE THE MORNING gave the air a soft, silvery glow, a pale 
light crept into the shadows around the peasant homestead, and 
the thatched roofs began to look as if they were sheeted with 
copper and lead. Peering out of the hole in his roof Pan Zagloba 
could see groups of Bohun’s sentries huddled in the yard; he was 
also able to distinguish the red coats of his own men stretched 
out beyond the well from the furs and sheepskins of the sleeping 
Cossacks. 

He saw a figure rising from among the sleepers and then 
watched as the man yawned and stretched and started pacing 
slowly across the enclosure. Pan Zagloba thought at first that 
this might be Bohun and wished he had a musket to put a lead 
ball in his head. The man was obviously an officer of some 
kind. He stopped near the pickets, spoke briefly to the sentries 
who guarded the trussed-up prisoners, and began to near Pan 
Zagloba’s byre. Then the dim, silvery light passed across his 
face and the fat knight recognized him as Setnik Holody, an old 
company commander of Pereyaslav Cossacks, whom he re- 
membered from the roistering days when he and Bohun went 
about together in Tchehryn. 

“Hey there, lads,” he heard Holody speaking below his 
perch. “You keeping awake?” 

“Sure, bat’ku. Though it’s hard to keep the eyes open. It’s time 
we was relieved.” 

“You'll be relieved soon enough. And that Lah son of a bitch 
didn’t get away?” 

“No way he could, bat’ku. Maybe his spirit’s flown out of his 
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body somewheres, scared as he’s got to be. But his carcass never 
left the barn. There’s been no sound out of him all night.” 

“Nilo sound, eh? Hmm. He’s a cunning old dog. Go in there, 
one or two of you, and take a look at him, will you lads? He 
could’ve turned into thin air, for all you’d ever know. He's got a 
smart head on his shoulders, that one.” 

“Right away, bat’ku!” A group of Cossacks turned towards 
the doors of the byre. 

“And get some hay out of the loft while you’re at it. Get the 
horses rubbed down. We’re riding at sunrise.” 

“Right away.” 

Pan Zagloba quickly abandoned his perch under the roof and 
crawled to the opening in the hayloft floor. He waited, hardly 
daring to breathe. He muttered a soft prayer. He heard the 
screech of the wooden bar drawn out of the door and then the 
soft rustling of straw under the Cossacks’ boots, and his heart 
started hammering so hard in his chest that he was sure the 
young moloytzy would hear it down below. He clutched the hilt 
of his saber in a sweating hand and renewed his vows not to let 
the Cossacks take him alive again. Then he scrunched down his 
eyes in anticipation of the raging howls he’d hear from the 
searchers once they found him gone. 

But he was wrong. Minutes passed in silence. Nobody yelled 
out in alarm. The old knight could hear the Cossacks stumbling 
about below him, kicking the soiled straw, and searching for 
him with a rising urgency, but they seemed more puzzled and 
annoyed than frightened and angry. 

“Hey, what the Hell’s all this anyways?” one said. “I can’t feel 
him around anywhere .... We threw him down right here, 
didn’t wee” 

“Seems about right.” 

“So where the Hell is he? Is he a magician, or something? Hey 
Vasil, strike a light, will you? It’s dark here like in the middle of 
a forest.” 

A brief silence followed while one of the moloytsy began to 
search his pockets for flintstone and tinder and then another 
called out softly: “Hey, Mister Noble, where are you? Say 
something!” 

“Kiss a dog’s ear,” Pan Zagloba muttered. 

Then the fat knight heard the sharp, clicking sound of a 
horseshoe nail scraping a piece of flint, and saw a sudden shower 


of sparks scattering below him, and then the hunched, dark 
silhouettes of hooded heads as the moloytzy moved about, kick- 
ing through the straw. 

“You see him, Yuri?” 

“Not a sign of him.” 

“So where’d he get to, then?” 

When the brief bright glare died down and darkness returned 
to the byre below, the silent old knight was sure that it was even 
blacker than before. 

“He’s not here! He’s gone!” feverish voices cried out in the 
byre. “Hey, bat’ku Holody!” 

“What’s up, then?” the old captain snapped, appearing in the 
doorway. 

“The Lah’s not here!” 

“What do you mean ‘not here 

“He’s gone! It’s like the earth swallowed him up or some- 
thing! Oh hospody pomyluy! We struck a light but there’s no sign 
of amil* 

“Christ,” hissed Holody. “The ataman will tear you limb 
from limb! How did he get away? Did you fall asleep on guard 
or what, you damn fools?” 

“Not us, bat’ku! We kept a good watch. He didn’t leave the 
byne..” 

“Quiet, for Chrissake! Don’t wake the ataman . . .! If the Lah 
didn’t get out of the byre then he’s in here somewhere. Keep 
looking! Get a good light going! Did you kick through the 
straw everywhere?” 

“Sure did, bat’ku!” 

“How about up there in the loft?” 

“No. What for?” 

“What d’you mean ‘what for,’ you damn fool?” 

“Well, bat’ku ... how’s he going to climb up into the loft 
when he’s all tied up?” 

“How d’you think, idiot? If he hadn’t got himself out of the 
ropes he’d still be here, wouldn’t he? Look upstairs! Get that 
light, I said!” 

The sparks flew again. Word about the prisoner’s disap- 
pearance spread swiftly among all the guards outside and they 
began to crowd into the byre, cursing, asking worried questions 
and offering advice. 

“Let’s get up into that hayloft, then!” 
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“Search outside!” 

“Don’t wake the ataman, whatever you do, or he’ll have our 
heads!” 

“Get the ladder. Where’s the goddamn ladder?” 

“It’s gone! The son of a bitch must’ve pulled it up after him.” 

“So get another. Go see if you can find one by the house.” 

“Oh, that goddamn Lah!” 

“Get up on the roof, somebody, and then on down through 
the thatchiieide™. . .” 

“Can’t do that without a ladder. The overhang’s too wide. 
And the damn thatch is laid over solid boards.” 

“So go get some lances. You get a half-dozen lances angled 
right in that hole overhead and you can crawl up them like it 
was a ladder...” 

“Get your lances, then!” Holody ordered. “Jump to it lads! 
Move it!” 

A group of Cossacks bolted out of the barn doors through 
which, in the meantime, daylight began to flood into the byre, 
showing the upturned Cossack faces staring into the opening 
overhead. 

“Hey,” a soft, friendly voice called out from below. “Why 
don’t you be a good man, Mister Noble, and let down that 
ladder? Why don’t you come down? There’s no way you can get 
away so why cause us trouble? Come on down!” 

The fat knight said nothing. 

“Come on down!” the Cossacks urged. “Be a good fellow, 
now. There’s no point getting everybody in an uproar, is there? 
Get your carcass down here!” 

But Pan Zagloba only clamped his teeth, blinked his good 
eye, and took a better grip on his ready saber. 

“Listen, you’re a smart man,” Holody tried in a conciliatory 
tone. “If it was to help you in some way, it would make sense 
for you to sit up there, I know. But how can it help you? We can 
get you down soft and easy or we can get you down rough and 
hard but either way we'll get you and you damn well know it. 
So come on down on your own like the good man you are and 
save everybody a lot of grief and trouble.” 

The fat knight crouched in silence, out of sight, and lifted his 
saber. 

“Come down, then!” Holody roared at last, having lost his 


patience. “Or we'll tear the skin off your bald skull and pitch 
you headfirst through that hole!” 


Deaf to threats as he was to all the futile attempts to cajole 
him out of his defenses, Pan Zagloba sat as still as an embattled 
badger trapped in his hole by a pack of terriers, holding a tight 
grip on his saber and breathing a bit deeper as he whispered a 
few odds and ends of prayers and prepared to fight for his life. 
Meanwhile other moloytsy came running with their slim, ten- 
foot lances and fastened them with rawhide into a crude tripod- 
like contraption that they propped under the hayloft opening 
and prepared to climb. Peering through a crack in his floor, the 
fat knight saw that the whole byre below him had now filled up 
with Cossacks who jostled each other for room on the 
makeshift scaling implement. 

“T'll go!” they shouted. “Hey, let me! I'll give it a try!” 

“Wait for a proper ladder,” Holody advised. 

“What for, bat’ku? Won’t do no harm to try it this way first. 
What d’you say?” 

“Weewvasilttry it,” criediseéveral voices, “He climbs like a cat!” 

“Try it, then,” said Holody. “But be careful, hear?” | 

“Hey, Vasil,” joked another young voice. “You watch out, 
you hear? He’s got a saber up there!:‘He might trim the hair on 
your neck!” 

“Or he’ll grab you by the ears and pull you up there and then 
he’ll stuff you good and proper, like a bear!” 

But the grinning Vasil only shrugged and spat into his hands 
for a better grip. 

“The Lah knows,” he said in warning to the silent and invis- 
ible Zagloba, “that the ataman will feed him piece by piece to 
the Devil if he touches a hair on my head! And he knows what 
you ll do to him too, brothers. He’s a smart one, right? So he 
won't do a thing.” 

But the other Cossacks fell suddenly into that childlike 
humor common to simple soldiers, turning the whole affair 
into a huge joke at Vasil’s expense, and started poking fun at 
their grinning comrade. 

“He won’t care, Vasil, how we’ll pay him for your head.” 

“Hell, no. And it’s not worth much, anyways.” 

“There'll be one less blockhead walking about the earth in a 
minute, that’s for sure.” 

“That’s for sure, ha ha! He’s a magician, Vasil, remember? 
Devil knows what he’s changed himself into up there, you’d 
better believe it. You don’t know what you'll find waiting for 
you up in that dark hole.” 
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“What’s that?” The young Cossack had started to climb the 
rickety scaling ladder but now he jumped down. “I'll go up 
against a Lah anytime,” he said and spat three times to avert 
black magic. “But I’m not climbing up there if that’s some kind 
of Devil.” 

Holody cursed, muttered a thick threat and took his place on 
the creaking lance shafts. 

“Look here, Mister Nobleman,” he called up as he started 
climbing slowly towards the dark opening. “The joke’s over, 
get it? You want to sit up there, that’s your business. But don’t 
you put up any kind of fight! We'll get you down no matter 
what happens, understand? Even if we was to tear this whole 
damn sty apart board by board!” 

Zagloba still said nothing. 

“You be a smart fellow, now,” Holody said and stuck his head 
cautiously into the loft opening. “Be good. Don’t cause trou- 
bles” 

But the old Cossack captain had no sooner started peering 
into that silent darkness, his head and shoulders hidden from the 
moloytzy who crowded up behind him, when a sudden hiss of a 
saber sweeping through the air whistled though the shadows, 
there was the dull thud of iron striking bone, and he screamed 
once as if struck by lightning and tumbled back down onto the 
heads of his yelling followers, with his shaved skull split in two 
all the way to his shoulder blades. 

“Koli! Koli!” the enraged Cossacks howled in the byre below. 
“Kall ‘im! Kall!” 

And then a pandemonium of yells and curses spilled into the 
maydan where the morning sun had finally burst over the hori- 
zon. 
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Yelling and sweating so that he could hardly see, Pan Zagloba 
flayed about with his saber, cutting down the Cossacks who 
swarmed up the ladder several at a time, until Bohun himself 
ran into the byre, clutching a drawn saber. 

“Over the roof, you useless dogs!” he shouted. “I want him 
alive.” 

“Come here yourself, you peasant clown!” Pan Zagloba bel- 
lowed. “Pll save your neck for the hangman because that’s his 
property but I'll have your nose and ears for a keepsake!” 


Bohun glared up at him, pale with fury and dressed only in 
his boots, shirt and breeches, and the fat knight hurled down 
such curses at him and his men that the fierce moloytzy might 
have been amazed if they hadn’t gone mad with rage them- 
selves. 

“Come up here you footpads, cannibals, scurvy whelps, 
sweepings from the gutter. ..! Here, you gelded hogs! I'll 
stamp you all into the ground, I will! Pll show you what it 
means to lock a noble in a pigsty or tangle with a knight! Try it, 
dogs! Come here all you mangy, flea-bitten mongrels, and the 
more the better! But leave your ugly snouts behind you in the 
muck or I'll send you back down without them!” 

And then he turned on Bohun: 

“What's that? Lost all your guts, have you? Dumbfounded, 
are you now, you boot-licking lackey? Throw a rope around 
that scoundrel’s neck, you others, and I'll show you mercy! 
What have you to say now, you hangman’s delight? The Devil 
got your tongue, you dumb piece of carrion? Come on up here 
yourself so I can make you welcome for a change! Come on! I’ll 
serve you a breakfast that'll remind you of your Devil father and 
your harlot mother!” 

Meanwhile the wooden braces of the roof started to creak 
under the boots of the men swarming over it, and a thick, 
choking dust drifted down into the loft as the Cossacks began 
tearing at the thatch. Fear lifted the hair on Pan Zagloba’s head 
but he was too intoxicated with rage and excitement to give it 
more than a passing thought. 

“So be it,” he muttered. “It had to happen one way or 
another. I’ll put my back against a wall and die there on my 
feet. .” 

But at that moment a storm of gunshots crackled in the 
maydan and a dozen Cossacks ran into the byre. “Bat’ku!” they 
screamed and crowded around Bohun as if Hell itself had 
opened up behind them. “Come on out! Come quickly!” And 
in another moment Pan Zagloba found himself peering down 
into an empty byre. 

“What’s this?” he called out, alarmed and astonished. The 
roof, he noted, had also stopped creaking. “What's going on out 
there?” 

Then it occurred to him that the Cossacks might be shooting 
pistols into the dry thatch to set it on fire. 


“Very well, you butchers. Try to smoke me out and to the 
Devil with you. Whether boiled or broiled, you’re not getting 
me out of here alive.” 

But the yells outside seemed to be composed at least as much 
of fear and despair as fury and vengeance, Pan Zagloba noted. 
The shouts and pistol shots were only part of a much greater 
sound, and then the fat knight heard the clash of sabers. 

“My God, that’s a battle!” he cried and leaped towards his 
lookout. 

What he saw struck him with a rush of such overwhelming 
joy that his knees buckled under him. The battle, or rather the 
disaster that overwhelmed Bohun’s surprised and unprepared 
Cossacks, raged throughout the maydan. The scarlet ranks of 
Prince Yeremi’s soldiers pressed on them from all sides, firing 
their pistols right into their faces and sabering them remor- 
selessly a dozen at a time. Without a chance to form ranks, reach 
their weapons or to mount their horses, the terrified moloytsy 
milled about in hopeless confusion or died where they stood. 
Only a few scattered, desperate groups managed to make a 
stand and defend themselves in the angles of the barns and 
buildings; the rest ran through the smoke and chaos to throw a 
saddle on a maddened pony, cinch a strap, and die before they 
could set one foot in a stirrup, or to clamber over the fences and 
crawl through the ditches before their redcoated pursuers 
caught up with them and killed them. 

It must have seemed to these trapped and massacred hundreds 
in the maydan that Prince Yeremi himself had fallen on them 
magically out of the morning sky, Pan Zagloba thought. Shots 
and the dreadful howling of their slaughtered comrades, the 
furious cries of triumph and the whistling sound of sabers 
falling on their necks, followed them like a storm everywhere 
they fled without a chance to catch and draw one chaotic breath 
or come to their senses. 

“Ludy, spasayte!” the calls for headlong flight into the Steppe 
sounded from all sides. 

“Kill!” replied the victors. 

And finally Pan Zagloba caught sight of Pan Michal himself 
standing in the gateway at the head of a large group of soldiers, 
calling out orders, and pointing with his colonel’s bulava to 
where he wanted his reserves to strike. Once in a while he 
spurred his bay gelding into the fight, made one or two swift 


movements with his saber, and trotted back leaving a corpse on 
the ground behind him, until the fat knight started to clap and 
cheer. 

Oh, what a soldier this was, he thought in admiration. That’s 
the way to be a real commander! Not for a moment did he lose 
control of the fight that raged among all the buildings of the 
maydan. The little colonel seemed to watch and direct every- 
thing at once. Every so often he’d move in to correct some error 
or to save some soldier, and go back to his position to keep an 
eye on the entire field, so that Pan Zagloba was reminded of a 
royal ‘kapelmeister’ directing musicians. Once in a while he’d 
play a phrase or two himself, sometimes he’d watch and listen 
and signal a new pitch for this or that player, but his ears were 
tuned to the entire work and his attention was always focused 
on the whole performance. 

“Bravo!” the fat knight bellowed. “Kill them all! Cut them 
down! Chop them into mincemeat! That’s Bohun! Those are 
Bohun’s men! Don’t let one of ’em get away! Tan their mangy 
hides!” 

He leaped about, clapped and stamped his boots until dust 
billowed up into his bloodshot eyes, but when it settled and he 
could see again he caught sight of Bohun, coatless and hatless 
and with his shirt-tails flying in the wind, galloping into the 
fields at the head of several dozen riders, with the remorseless 
little knight and his soldiers at his heels. 

“Get him! That’s Bohun!” Pan Zagloba roared but they were 
too far to hear him. 

The fugitives and pursuers scattered in the plain, and Pan 
Zagloba’s eyes bulged with the effort to see them long after they 
were out of sight. He ripped out more thatching and climbed 
out on the roof. The excitement robbed him of breath as he 
caught a glimpse of the principal actors of this sudden drama. 
There .. . like a greyhound about to catch a hare. . . rides the 
little knight. There, like a panicked boar scuttling before a 
wolfhound, gallops the desperate Bohun. The distance nar- 
rows. The young ataman turns and thrusts out his saber . . . 

“They've closed!” the fat knight was howling in delirium. 
“They’re fighting!” 

A moment more and Bohun fell, together with his horse, and 
the little knight rode right over him and vanished in the distance 
in pursuit of others. 
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“He’s down!” Zagloba shouted. “Down and finished!” 

But Bohun was still alive, he saw at once; alive and running 
towards an outcropping of rocks nearby, seeking shelter, while 
the red coats of the Prince’s soldiers dwindled in the distance. 

“No! No!” the fat knight yelled, leaping about like a madman 
on his rooftop. “That’s Bohun over there! Get him! Get him! 
Don’t let him get away!” 

And then another mass of fleeing Cossacks swept into the 
field, reached Bohun, lifted him up and vanished in the mouth 
of a ravine with a troop of soldiers galloping behind them. 

Then they were all gone. 

The smoke began to lift in the silent maydan. Nothing stirred 
anywhere the fat knight could see. There wasn’t a living man in 
sight because even Pan Zagloba’s soldiers, cut loose from their 
ropes, had seized the weapons of the slaughtered Cossacks and 
leaped on their ponies to join in the pursuit. 

Only the dead littered the trodden ground. 
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Pan Zagloba lowered his ladder into the byre, climbed down 
from the loft, and stepped into the open. 

“I’m free,” he said with some surprise. 

He started walking slowly among the corpses, peering care- 
fully at each of them as if searching for a fallen friend, and then 
he stooped and knelt beside a dead soldier. He reached out, 
groped under the body, found a tin canteen and shook it near his 
ear. It sounded full. He drank deeply until the flask was empty. 

“And not bad either,” he muttered. Then he looked around 
the littered yard, found nothing that was likely to contradict 
him, and said once more: “I am free!” 

Then he walked slowly to the broad, thatched homestead 
where the wedding took place just the day before and where he 
opened his bleary eyes only a few hours earlier to see Bohun’s 
yellow stare fixed on him with a terrifying joy. He stepped 
across the body of the old householder whom the Cossacks 
murdered and left on the threshold, and disappeared in the 
shadows of the wooden cabin. When he came out again he wore 
Bohun’s broad, gold-embroidered sash knotted around his 
belly, and behind the sash gleamed a richly jeweled Turkish 
dagger with a great ruby shining in its hilt. 


“So God rewards a hero,” he said with satisfaction. “Par- 
ticularly since the purse is also nice and full. But I hope that 
damned cut-throat doesn’t get away! It’d be a shame to have to 
give him another beating. . .” 

Pan Zagloba had apparently forgotten who had captured 
whom in that silent maydan, or perhaps it merely seemed to him 
that a different story would sound better in a later telling. At 
any rate he started to prepare his own version of what happened 
here, more in keeping with his reputation. 

“A snappy little hornet,” he wagged his head in admiration of 
Volodyovski. “I'll have to take a closer look at him. I could see 
right away, of course, that he was a good fellow. But to ride on 
Bohun’s neck like that ... Phew! That takes some doing. 
Imagine so much fire in such a little body! Bohun can carry him 
in his coat-tail pockets like a whittling knife but he chased that 
bloody-handed Devil as if he was a turkey in a barnyard. . .” 

The reek of gunpowder still lay thickly in the air and Pan 
Zagloba sniffed and rubbed his nose. 

“Phew, what a stink,” he shook his head in wonder. “I’ve 
been in some tight spots in my time, but to get out of this one in 
one piece ... Hmm. Hmm. God be praised. That’s really 
something the younger generation ought to hear about. That 
little ferret may also have had a bit to do with it, God love him. 
l'debetter keepwan, eye,on him because it’s.clear that he has.a 
future.” 

Musing in that manner, Pan Zagloba found a comfortable 
place to sit on the threshold of the byre and waited for Pan 
Volodyovsk1's soldiers to reappear. 
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Meanwhile Volodyovski’s squadron appeared in the Steppe 
far beyond the highway, riding back from their pursuit of 
Bohun’s scattered Cossacks, with the little knight trotting at 
their head. Seeing Zagloba sitting in the farmyard Pan Michal 
spurred his horse rapidly towards him. 

“Is that really you?” the small soldier cried jumping off his 
gelding and running towards him. “I didn’t think I’d see you 
alive again.” 

“Oh, it’s me alright,” Pan Zagloba stated, very much at ease. 
“Inetheslesh.” 
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“Thank the good Lord, then, that I got here in time,” cried 
the little knight, pumping Zagloba’s hand with every sign of 
pleasure. 

“Yes, indeed, God bless you. But how did you find out about 
the little spot of trouble I was having here?” 

“The peasants brought word.” 

“What peasants?” 

“The ones who got away from here. From the wedding 
party.” 

“So they told you, eh? And I thought it was they who had 
betrayed me.” 

“No way, those were decent people. The boy and the girl 
barely got away with their lives. As for the rest of the wedding 
party they don’t know what happened to any of them.” 

“Well, if they weren’t traitors then the Cossacks killed them. 
The householder is over there by the house. But no matter, no 
matter... Tell me, did Bohun get away?” 

“Bohun? This was Bohune” 

“Himself! The one without a hat or coat whom you cut down 
together with his horse!” 

“I cut him in thevarm, thatsll . . . Dain, [aisha recog- 
nized him!” Then the small soldier glared at Pan Zagloba. “But 
you, my dear Zagloba, what the Devil did you think you were 
doing here?” 

“What was I doing?” the fat knight repeated. “You want to 
know what I was doing, eh? Come with me, Master Michal and 
ll show you just what I was doing!” 

So saying, the fat knight caught Pan Michal by the arm and 
led him into the byre. “Look and learn,” he said. 

The little soldier couldn’t see anything for some time, having 
stepped into the darkness of the byre out of the bright noon 
sunlight, but when his eyes grew accustomed to the murky 
shadows he saw a heap of Cossack corpses sprawled in the 
soiled straw. 

“And who did all that?” he asked. 

“I did,” Pan Zagloba said with a lofty stare. “You asked what 
I've been doing so I’m showing you.” 

“Well!” The young officer began to twist his head in surprise 
and wonder. “And how did you do it?” | 

“I was up there, in the hayloft,” Pan Zagloba pointed over- 
head. “Holding the fort, so to speak, and they were attacking 


me from down below. I don’t know how long I had to fight 
them all alone because a man loses track of time in the heat of 
battle, but it was Bohun himself I was holding off here, along 
with his best men! Oh, he’ll have good reason to remember me 
as well as you, my friend! He won’t forget this dent in his glory! 
I'll tell you some other time how I happened to fall into his 
hands and what humiliations I’ve had to endure. . . Right now 
I’m so fatigatus with all this gory work that I can hardly keep 
myself upright in my boots.” 

Welieawell......” The: little..knight oo with approval. 
“You certainly ei up a good fight, there’s no denying that. But 
it seems you're a better swordsman, my dear friend, than a 
troop commander.” 

“Hmm. Is that so? We'll see about that when it comes to 
counting casualties,” Pan Zagloba said, knowing that Bohun 
had been more concerned with taking prisoners than killing his 
soldiers. “This isn’t the time to debate such matters. We’d do 
better to thank God for the great victory that he sent to both of 
us here, and the glory that we’ll be sharing for a long time to 
come.” 

The little knight looked even more astonished because this 
‘great victory’ didn’t seem much more to him than a minor 
skirmish which, as he recalled it, he won without much help 
from Zagloba. But the fat knight was staring at him with such 
unshakeable assurance, and with such a fierce and martial air of 
challenge and conviction, that he only shrugged and scratched 
his head again. 

“So be it then,” he said. 

An hour later, with Pan Zagloba’s soldiers rearmed and re- 
mounted, both their troops formed up behind them on the 
country track and set off to Yarmolinsk together. 


Chapter Forty-five 


IT SEEMED as if all of his famous luck deserted Bohun in that 
expedition. Surprised and beaten by Volodyovski despite his 
own great courage and military experience, and certain that the 
whole Vishnovyetzki army was marching on Krivoinos since 
that was what Zagloba’s captured soldiers told him, he could do 
nothing more than gather whatever men were still close enough 
to find and get back to Kamyenetz as quickly as he could. 

But even that wasn’t as simple as it sounded. It took him 
three days after his defeat to collect about two hundred of his 
scattered and demoralized moloytsy who panicked and ran at the 
first suspicion that an enemy might be somewhere near. The 
rest of his command was either dead, or wounded and in chains, 
or hiding in the deep sump-holes and ravines that dotted that 
inhospitable landscape, or wandering lost and dazed in the wild, 
broken land for miles around, not knowing where to turn or 
how to save themselves. None of them realized how small Pan 
Michal’s detachment really was; caught while asleep and totally 
unprepared, and then slaughtered without the means to offer 
any organized resistance, they were convinced, as Bohun was 
himself, that they were overwhelmed by enormous forces led 
by the Devil-Prince Yarema in person. 

Bohun himself went almost mad with rage. Slashed in the 
arm, trampled by a horse and, once again stricken by a fever, he 
raved at every thought of the disaster which robbed him at one 
stroke of his glory, his best men, and his most hated enemy as 
well. 

He knew that those veteran Cossack raiders whom he picked 
from ten thousand of the finest warriors in the Sietch, and who 
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only a few days earlier would have followed him to the gates of 
Hell if that’s what he ordered, now lost all faith in him and in 
themselves and that their only common thought was how to 
save their necks. 

And yet, he knew, he had done everything that a skilled 
Steppe soldier could have done. 

He’d forgotten nothing. | 

He rode from Kamyenetz at such lightning speed that no 
news of his coming warned the enemy. He sent listening posts 
and pickets into the Steppe and posted alert sentries all around 
the homestead, and he passed the night at the site of his attack 
only because his horses were too exhausted to go any farther. 
But Pan Volodyovski, who spent his adolescence hunting Tar- 
tars and ambushing marauders in the same cheerful, light- 
hearted way in which a young man of another country might 
have hunted quail, crept up on him like a wolf, seized his guards 
and pickets before they could make any sound of warning, and 
struck him with such sudden and unexpected violence that he 
could save himself only by wild flight. He escaped in his shirt- 
sleeves, riding without a saddle like'a fleeing peasant, with his 
command and his precious reputation equally destroyed. 

How could that happen? It seemed to him—when he could 
bring himself to even think about it—that his life was finished, 
and a despairing rage tore at his spirit like a rabid dog. He 
gnawed his hands in fury until they were bleeding. How could 
he—Bohun, the legendary Falcon of the Steppes—survive this 
disaster? How was it possible for him who stormed Turkish 
galleys almost singlehanded, who used to chase shattered Tartar 
tchambuls all the way to the Black Sea and fill the Khan himself 
with fury and fear, and who massacred one of Prince Yerem1’s 
own regiments right under his eyes, to be on the run... 
surprised like a beginner and wandering in the Steppe like a 
coatless beggar . . . having lost even his saber in his brief clash 
with the little knight? 

“So much for your fame, and glory,” he raged when no one 
could see him. “So much for the witch’s prophecy of a Hetman’s 
horsetails!” 

And when such howling rages seized him in the brief mo- 
ments when he halted his shattered remnants for a rest, he drank 
himself blind and clawed at his hair, and then he threw himself 

on his horse and shouted at his men to follow him against the 


or, Cle 


Prince himself so that he could die in one last all-out battle and 
be gone for ever. 

He may have wanted that but they didn’t. 

“Ubiy, bat’ku,” they muttered. “Kill us if you want. But we 
aren't going.” 

They weren’t afraid of dying. No Cossack ever was. But they 
lost their faith in his luck and legend and he was now a symbol 
of their doom. 

But even that wasn’t disastrous enough for his reputation. 
Riding east rather than straight south towards Kamyenetz 
where any likely pursuit would be sure to follow, he ran into the 
detachment of Pan Podbipyenta but the watchful Lithuanian 
didn’t let himself be caught by surprise; he ambushed Bohun’s 
column, smashed it again all the more readily since the moloytsy 
lost their will to fight, and drove it straight into the half- 
regiment led by Pan Skshetuski. Pan Yan completed their de- 
struction with such thoroughness that barely a dozen Cossacks 
survived the disaster. 

Days later, after a long time of wandering and hiding in the 
Steppe, the ruined ataman appeared before Krivoinos with only 
a handful of ragged men around him. But the savage Krivoinos 
who showed no mercy to subordinates who failed in a mission 
forgave him at once. He knew from his own experience what it 
meant to confront Yeremi Vishnovyetzki. He soothed the 
wretched young ataman, consoled him like a father, and tried to 
reassure him as best as he could. And when Bohun became 
seriously ill again he had him watched over as carefully as if he 
really was his own favorite son. 
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Meanwhile the four knights filled the rebel countryside with 
rumor and fear and reassembled in Yarmolinsk to rest their men 
and horses for a day or two and to tell each other what they had 
accomplished. 

But once they were seated around a jug of mead in 
Skshetuski’s quarters they found that Pan Zagloba had more to 
say than all of them together. 

“True,” he said. “I was captured. But so what? The wheel of 
fortune isn’t round for nothing. Bohun was fortune’s child all 
his life, he’s never known a setback, but now we’ve beaten him 
so thoroughly that he must be howling somewhere like a 


wounded dog and it’ll be a long time before he dares to stick his 
snout into open air again.” 

“We, dear brother?” asked Pan Podbipyenta. “We beat him? It 
seems to me you were just telling us how he captured you.” 

“Well, that’s war for you.” Pan Zagloba shrugged. “One day 
you re knocking somebody about and the next day he is belting 
you. Anyway, God punished Bohun for sneaking up on my 
people in their sleep, when they were resting after honest labor, 
but even that turned out to be a disaster for him because he 
babbled out a lot of things he didn’t want anyone to know. Ho 
ho! He thought he could put the fear of God in me with his 
blaspheming tongue! Well, let me tell you, I soon put him in his 
place and got some really important information for us in the 
bargain.” 

“Was that before or after he locked you in a pigsty?” 

“Eh? What? Well, it’s a good thing he did! If he hadn’t done it 
then Pan Michal wouldn’t have a reason to attack him, right? 
And the two of us together wouldn’t have given him the beating 
that we did, and that in turn would’ve meant that you, my 
short-witted Lithuanian beanpole, wouldn’t have your crack at 
him and, finally, that Pan Yan couldn’t have demolished him 
altogether! And if that’s not enough for you then consider this! 
If we hadn’t crushed him, he’d have beaten us! And since every 
good oak begins with an acorn maybe you'd like to tell me who 
planted the seed of our success?” 

“So it’s you, then, who’s responsible for defeating Bohun?” 

“And who else?” 

“Ay, you’re amazing, sweet brother,” Pan Longinus mur- 
mured, shaking his head in wonder. “You're as slick as a fox 
when you get to talking. You flick your tail this way, you dart 
off somewhere else, and you’re always off and running no 
matter how hat the hounds are on your trail.” 

“And why not? It’s a stupid animal that chases his own tail,” 
Pan Zagloba said. “Primo, because he’ll never catch it. Secundo, 
because he’s unlikely to smell anything pleasant while he’s doing 
it, and finally because he’ll soon run out of wind for nothing! So 
just tell me this much, my fine friend, how many men did you 
lose?” 

“About a dozen,” Pan Longinus said. “And a few wounded. 
The Cossacks didn’t have the heart to fight us very hard.” 

“And you, Master Michal?” 


“Thirty all told, because we hit them unexpectedly and gave 
them no chance to get themselves together.” 

“And you, lieutenant?” 

“About as many as Pan Longinus,” Pan Yan said. 

“And I lost two,” Pan Zagloba said. 

“So?” Pan Longinus asked. 

“So who’s the best commander? Furthermore, why did we 
come here in the first place? To get news about Krivoinos, am | 
right? Well I not only got that out of Bohun, and I know that 
Krivoinos is sitting tight at Kamyenetz, keeping his ears down 
and not sure which way to jump, but I also got him to tell me 
something else! And that, my good friends, is something that’ll 
have you jumping through hoops out of sheer joy!” 

“For God’s sake,” cried Volodyovski. “What is it, then? 
Something to do with our poor, lost girl?” 

“That’s right, God bless her. And the reason I haven’t men- 
tioned it before is that I wanted all of you to hear it together. 
Besides, all this rattling about in the saddle and that Tartar-style 
roping back there in that byre quite knocked the wind out of 
me. 

“Speak up then, for God’s sake!” 

“Yes. Tell us,” begged the Lithuanian. 

But Pan Yan said nothing. He rose and straightened up with 
such a painful slowness, supporting himself against the table 
with trembling hands and arms, that it seemed as if all his 
strength had suddenly drained away, and then he stared at the fat 
knight as if he’d seen a ghost. Then he fell heavily back to his 
bench again, still unable to speak. The others also waited in 
such breathless silence that the thin whining of a fly trapped 
between the windows seemed as loud as trumpets. 
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“She's alive,” Pan Zagloba said once he knew he was the focus 
of all their attention. “Bohun’s got her. I know this for certain. 
Yes, I know those are dreadful hands to be in but God’s been 
watching over her. She hasn’t been harmed or shamed in any 
way. Bohun himself boasted to me about that and he’d be more 
likely to boast about something else if he could.” 

“How can that be?” Pan Yan murmured as if in a fever. “How 
could that be?” 


“Listen, if ’m lying then may lightning set my head on fire,” 


Pan Zagloba swore. “I know I sometimes touch up the truth a 
little but this is God’s business and I don’t fool with that.” 

“But how do you know all this? How?” 

“From Bohun himself. This is what that damned scoundrel 
said to me, wanting to amuse himself at my expense before I set 
him back on his heels. ‘What did you think,’ he says to me, ‘that 
I’m some kind of peasant to take her by force? That I can’t afford a 
proper wedding in a church in Kiev? I’ll have bells and music,’ he 
says. ‘I'll have three hundred candles burning on the altar,’ he says to 
me, the dog, ‘as befits an ataman and a Hetman!’ And all that time 
he’s stamping about and waving his knife at me, thinking that 
he’d scare me. Ha! Ha! I told him straight off to go scare the 
crows.” 

Skshetuski managed to get a grip on his long-suppressed and 
suddenly released feelings, but his grim monklike features be- 
gan to quiver under the impact of new hope, fear, doubt, 
uncertainty and joy. 

“Where is she, then?” he said anxiously. “Where? If you’ve 
discovered that as well then you’re a gift from Heaven!” 

“That he didn’t tell me,” Pan Zagloba said. “But a wise ear 
doesn’t need more than a word or two. Listen then to what he 
said before I taught him not to take liberties with his betters. 
‘First,’ he says, ‘I’ll take you to Krivoinos, and then I’d invite you to 
the wedding, but that won’t be for a while yet because of the war.’ You 
note that ‘for a while?’ That means we’ve a bit of time, we don’t 
have to rush. And then again, ‘first to Krivoinos and then to the 
wedding.” Which means she’s not in Krivoinos’ camp. And if he 
doesn’t have her there then he’s hidden her somewhere far away 
from danger.” 

“You are pure gold, you are!” Pan Volodyovski cried. 

“Yes, that’s occurred to me too now and then,” Pan Zagloba 
said, enjoying the awed admiration in Pan Michal’s eyes. “So 
where could she be? First I thought he might have sent her off to 
Kiev to wait for him there. But then why would he say that he’d 
take her there if that’s where she was? Besides, he’s far too smart 
for that. He knows that if Hmyelnitzki marches west into 
Ruthenia the Lithuanian Hetmans.can come down on Kiev and 
take it back again.” 

“That’s true!” Pan Longinus cried out and pressed his hands 
piously together. “As God’s my witness, many great statesmen 
could afford to change their brains for yours!” 
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“I wouldn’t doubt that for a moment,” Pan Zagloba said. 
“Only I'd be careful who I changed them with, particularly aif 
was near any Lithuanians.” 

“There he goes again,” Longinus said sadly. 

“So let me finish quickly. So where is she, eh? If she’s neither 
in Kiev nor with Krivoinos?” 

“That’s the hard part,” Pan Longinus murmured. 

“Listen!” cried Skshetuski. “If you’ve any thoughts or ideas 
about that, speak up for God’s sake! I feel as if I’m going to burn 
up!” 

“Oh I’ve more than just a thought,” Pan Zagloba said and 
rolled his good eye around the others in a glance of triumph. “I 
know she’s somewhere beyond Yampol.” 

“And how do you know that?” pressed Volodyovski. 

“How do I know? I'll tell you. I was sitting in that pigsty 
where that scoundrel tossed me—may hogs get to chew on him 
for it if there’s any justice—and there were Cossacks talking all 
around me. So one says: ‘So now maybe the ataman will head back 
beyond Yampol, eh?’ And another snaps back at him: ‘Keep your 
mouth shut about that place if you want your head to stay on your 
shoulders!’ ll bet my own neck that she’s somewhere in one of 
those out-of-the way canyons on the other side of Yampol.” 

“As God’s in His Heaven!” Volodyovski cried. “That’s got to 
be right!” 

“So then there’s hope again,” Pan Yan whispered. 

“Yes. There’s hope.” Pan Zagloba nodded. “He’d hardly take 
her all the way into the Wild Lands, that’s asking for trouble at 
the best of times. So the way I see it he must’ve hidden her 
somewhere between Yampol and Yahorlik which, as you know, 
is just about the end of civilization anyway. I spent a little time 
out that way a few years back because that’s where the Khan’s 
negotiators and the King’s commissioners meet to settle dis~ 
putes about stolen horseherds. Anyway, that whole Dniester 
region is full of secret hideouts, canyons, caves and un- 
discovered gorges where you've all kinds of queer folk living in 
hidden homesteads. It’s a real, honest-to-God wilderness out 
there. He could have hidden her with somebody he knows in 
some out of the way place like that.” 

“He could have,” agreed Pan Longinus. “But how can we get 
there with Krivoinos stretched out across our way? And Yampol 
itself, as I’ve heard it, is a real thieves’ and cut-throats’ lair.” 


“I'd risk my head ten times over to find her,” Pan Yan cried. 
“Pll go in disguise. And if God wills it, I’ll get to rescue her.” 

“And Pll go with you, Yan!” cried the little knight. 

“And so will I,” Pan Zagloba said. “Only this time I’ll take 
bagpipes rather than a lyre. I may get short of breath once in a 
while but I’ve had enough of strumming on those cat guts to 
last me a lifetime.” 

“And maybe I can make myself useful too, in some way?” Pan 
Longinus wondered. 

“Of course you can,” Pan Zagloba said. “If we have to wade 
the Dniester you can carry us across like St. Christopher carried 
the infant Jesus. Or we can stretch you out from one bank to the 
other, use you for a plank, and keep our boots dry.” 

“[’m a lucky man to have friends like you,” Pan Yan said 
gratefully. “With your help and God’s blessing .. . well... I 
can hope again.” 

“And why note” The fat knight grinned around the table. 
“The good Lord is always on the side of unity and friendship. 
Mmm. Mmm. I[’ll get drunk at this wedding like I’ve never 
been drunk at one before. Ah, I can already taste the fruits of 
our labors.” 

“Well then,” Pan Yan took a deep, shuddering breath and 
resumed after a short silence. “If that’s how it is .. . if that’s 
what we’re doing . . . then all that’s left is to take the regiments 
back to Prince Yeremi and set out!” 

“Any time!” the little knight cried out. 

“Yes.” Serious again, Skshetuski nodded thinking about their 
duty. “Hmyelnitzki is sure to be crushed by now, or he will be 
by the time we get to His Highness, so it’ll be alright to take a 
month’s leave.” 

“That’s right.” The little knight grinned and moved his 
pointed whiskers up and down like a hungry rabbit. “We'll 
search all along the Dniester between Yampol and 
Yahorike: .” 

“I suppose the troops will go back to the Ukraine to stamp 
out the last of the rebellion,” Skshetuski observed. “But that’s 
just pursuit. We won’t be needed there.” 

“Ah, ah, but wait!” Volodyovski slapped his small hand on the 
tabletop. “If they’ve finished with Hmyelnitzki then it will be 
Krivoinos’ turn. And if that’s so we can go to Yampol with the 
army.” 


“No,” Pan Zagloba said. “We've got to find Helen before that 
devil Bohun runs for cover there. So let’s get those regiments 
back to the Prince, get his permission and take it from there. | 
expect His Highness will be pleased with us, don’t you think?” 

“Especially with you, my dear, dear friend” Pan Skshetuski 
said. 

“Hmm. And why not? I’m bringing him the best possible 
news. I don’t mind saying that I expect a little something in 
reward.” 

“So, are we ready then? 

“Dear God no,” said Pan Michal. “If we don’t rest our horses 
at least overnight we'll lose every nag we have.” 

“So we'll start tomorrow. ” 
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They set out next morning. According to Prince Yeremi1’s 
orders they were to go back to Zbarajh and wait for new 
instructions there. They took the trail to Kuzmin, then turned 
towards Felshtyn and Hlebanovka which lay at the head of the 
old Zbarajh highway, but it was a hard and depressing journey. 
Heavy rains fell unseasonably early, there were many large 
bands of marauders to fight along the way, and by the time they 
reached the sleepy little town of Volotchysko they were all glad 
to find dry quarters for a short mght’s rest. But they were no 
sooner wrapped in their sodden blankets when the pickets rode 
in with the news that some unknown horsemen were galloping 
towards the town. Then came word that identified the new- 
comers as a troop of Prince Yeremi’s Tartars and soon a muddy 
and bedraggled Light Horse officer staggered into Skshetuski’s 
room where the four friends waited. 

Pan Yan could hardly recognize him. “Vyershul!” he cried 
out, astonished. 

“Yes...” The haggard, redheaded officer was struggling for 
breath. “Yesaua..it spine, 

“What happened to you?” 

“Ah. . .! What didn’t happen?” 

“Are you coming from the Prince?” 

“Yes. . . Christ, let me catch my breath!” 

“So, is it all over with Hmyelnitzki?” 

“It’s... allover. . . with the Commonwealth!” 


“What? Are you mad, for God’s sake? What are you saying, 
man? Another disaster?” 

/Patdic.. .shame... without abattle...ah...” 

“What? Whate” the four knights shouted across each other’s 
questions. “That’s impossible! What happened? What about the 


regents?” 

as): 

“And the Prince?” 

“Escaping . . . alone, without troops. . . I’m here from him 
with orders ... You’re to go at once to Lvov ... At once! 


They’re right on my heels. . .!” 

“Who, for God’s sake? Calm down! Get a hold of yourself. 
Who’s on your heels?” | 

“Gessacksn. . Tartars:. 

“In the name of the Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost!” Pan 
Zagloba cried. “Is this the end of the world, then? Or what?” 

But Skshetuski understood at once what had to be done. 
“Questions for later!” he ordered. “Now mount up and ride!” 

“Ride! Ride!” the others cried and ran from the house into the 
street outside where the hooves of Vyershul’s horses were al- 
ready rattling on the cobblestones. The townsmen, wakened by 
the precipitous arrival of fresh soldiers, began to come out of 
their houses with lanterns and torches, and then the news 
flashed through the town like a streak of lightning. The church 
bells began to sound the alarm. The little town, so peaceful only 
a moment earlier, exploded into shouts of panic, the drumming 
of the horses’ hooves, and the pleading wails of the terrified 
Jews who knew what waited for them at the hands of the 
Cossacks. 

Everyone wanted to leave along with the soldiers. The bur- 
ghers loaded their wives and children and featherbeds and boxes 
into open wagons. They harnessed teams of horses. The town 
mayor came to beg Skshetuski to escort the exodus at least as far 
as Tarnopol, but Skshetuski had to refuse no matter how terri- 
ble the results of that refusal would be. His orders directed him 
to ride with all speed to the old royal city of Lvov and the troops 
set out at once in that direction. 
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It was only then, with the miles falling away behind them, 
that Vyershul could begin to tell his story. 


“As long as the Commonwealth has existed,” he said, “there's 
never been a catastrophe like this one. Korsun and Yellow 
Waters were nothing in comparison.” 

“Tt can’t be! It can’t be!” the others went on in utter disbelief. 

“It can’t but it was.” 

“The mind just won’t grasp it,” Pan Yan said. “Where was the 
Prince while all that was going on?” 

“Pushed aside. Ignored. They wouldn’t let him command 
even his own division.” 

“So who commanded, then?” 

“Everyone and no one. I’ve spent my life in the service but I 
tell you I’ve never seen that kind of army or leaders like those 
regents.” 

Zagloba, who didn’t know much about Vyershul but who 
didn’t like him, began to twist his head and smack his lips in 
pretended wonder. 

“My dear sir,” he said at last. “Could it be that you have 
things mixed up a little bit? Maybe you’ve taken a minor 
setback for a general disaster.” 

“I wish I had,” Vyershul said and sighed. “I'd gladly give my 
own head if that would prove me wrong.” 

“Hmm. Then tell me. How is it that you’re the first to get to 
Volotchysko after this defeat? I’d hate to think that you were the 
first to turn tail. Where are those shattered troops you're telling 
us about? Which way are they running? What happened to them 
all? Why haven’t we seen either hide or hair of anyone until you 
showed up?” 

Vyershul wouldn’t have let anyone speak to him like that at 
any other time but now all he could think about was the disaster 
that stripped the Commonwealth of its last defenses so he 
merely shrugged, sighed again, and said: 

“I’m first in Volotchysko because everyone else is running the 
other way and because the Prince sent me here to find you. He 
wanted you warned so that you’d be on your guard. You may 
not believe it, but your five hundred troopers are a strong force 
for him nowadays. The rest of his army is either dead or 
Séattered.~ 

“Strange times, I must say,” Pan Zagloba muttered. 

“God’s final judgment, that’s what it has to be,” the little 
knight despaired. “The country’s lost, disgrace everywhere, 
such a great army thrown away for nothing . . .!” 


“A man would be hard-pressed to find even a clean, honest 
death these days if that’s what he wanted,” Pan Longinus 
sighed. 

“Don’t interrupt him,” Skshetuski reminded. “Let him tell 
his story.” 
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But Vyershul could say nothing more for a long time. He 
rode in silence as if gathering his strength. The rain kept falling 
and the only sound was the splashing of the horses’ hooves in 
the puddled ruts. The night seemed especially dark and threat- 
ening under the low clouds, and Vyershul’s words, when he did 
finally begin to speak again, seemed laden with a sense of evil in 
that drizzling darkness. 

“If I didn’t expect to die in battle anyway,” he said, “I think 
I'd go mad. You talked about Judgment Day. I think you’re 
right about Armageddon coming soon. Everything’s falling 
apart. Evil wins over virtue. The Antichrist is already walking 
among the people. You weren’t there to see what happened but 
if even hearing about it is more than you can stand then what 
about me who witnessed the disaster and the overwhelming 
disgrace of it all. . .2” 

He shuddered, as if unable to go on, but then he clenched his 
fists and forced himself to continue. 

“God gave us a good beginning. Our Prince made peace with 
Prince Dominic for the sake of the country and we were all 
happy to see them united. He led another expedition to Kons- 
tantinov, stormed and took the town, and then we took the road 
to Pilavtse although His Highness advised against going there. 
But right from the start we found ourself in the middle of 
intrigues against him. Ill-will. Jealousy. Envy. Call it what you 
want. No one in council listened to what he had to say. Prince 
Dominic’s backers worked from the beginning to split up our 
division so that he wouldn’t have it all under his control, and he 
let them do it. If he opposed them, you see, they’d have been 
able to accuse him of pride and rebellion, so he said nothing. . . 
took it all in silence... 

“Ah,” he went on after another pause. “How he suffered 
under these indignities and humiliations! As God's my witness, 
half of us would have raised a riot if we were in his place. But he 
swallowed all his bitterness. He humbled himself. To look at 


him then you’d think he had turned to stone. He let the regents 
do what they wanted to him. They ordered him to leave his 
light troops at Konstantinov, along with Vurtzel’s guns and 
Mahnitzki’s people. They detached Osinski’s and Korytzki’s 
infantry. All that the Prince had left under his command was the 
husaria under Zachvilihovski, two dragoon regiments, and 
some of my Light Horse companies... no more than two 
thousand men, that’s all. A mere handful. No one paid any 
attention to him after that. I heard Prince Dominic’s supporters 
boasting that they’d drawn his teeth. ‘People won’t say now that it 
was Vishnovyetzki who won the great victory,’ they assured each 
other. They want Prince Yan Casimir elected King, you see, and 
they were afraid that if our Prince won too much glory in this 
war he’d be able to force the election of Prince Charles in- 
steadier: 

“So they’ve even politicized the army?” the little knight burst 
out. 

“Army?” Vyershul said bitterly. “It wasn’t any army. It was all 
meetings and discussions. Talks, speeches. Delegates sent this 
way and that. Nobody thought about the battle. You’d think 
the enemy had been crushed already! You’d swear we had 
gathered for some kind of political convention! If I began to tell 
you about those feasts . . . about all those banquets . . . about 
that opulence and the display of riches, you wouldn’t believe 
me. Not even the legendary hosts of Pyrrhus could’ve dripped 
with so much gold, with such quantities of jewels. They 
must've plucked every ostrich in the world to get all those 
plumes. . . I tell you, we had two hundred thousand lackeys, 
valets and servants trailing behind that army! You wouldn’t be 
able to count all the baggage wagons. The horses were falling 
under the weight of all those silk pavilions, the carts were 
breaking down under all that gold-plate . . . You’d think we 
were out to conquer the whole world, or better yet, to dazzle it 
with treasures!” 
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Again a gloomy silence settled on the riders. The rain had 
thickened. A cold, grey curtain seemed to hang before them; 
water dripped off their faces as thick as mourners’ tears: and the 
light of a running moon glinted in their beards. 

“And so it went,” Vyershul resumed hoarsely. “The gentry 


from the General Levy went about all day cracking their bull- 
whips and boasting that they’d ‘settle the peasants’ hash without a 
need for sabers.’ The few real soldiers among us could see right 
off that this would end badly. The different factions argued all 
over the camp. Then they started fighting each other. Guns, 
pistols, sabers ... every day there was some kind of riot. 
Nobody enforced discipline. There weren’t any camp wardens 
or provosts appointed to keep order. Every night the drunken 
partisans of one party battled with another. Nobody exercised 
command or gave any orders. Everybody did whatever he 
wanted, went where he pleased, formed up wherever and 
whenever he felt like doing it, and the camp-servants took the 
cue from their masters and started their own riots. Dear God, 
you ve never seen a campaign like that one. This was no army! 
It was just one vast self-centered mob at a country outing, a 
drunken orgy at which they boozed and ate and danced and 
argued away the last hope of the country!” 

“Not while we’re still alive!” Volodyovski said. 

“And not while there’s still a God over us,” said Skshetuski. 

“Maybe it’s true about Judgment: Day,” the stricken Light 
Horse leader ground out between his teeth. “But if that’s so then 
we'll be swept completely off the face of the earth unless God 
grants a miracle, shows us the mercy that we don’t deserve, and 
stops flogging us so terribly for our sins. Sometimes even I can’t 
believe what I saw. Could it have been a nightmare?” 

But Pan Zagloba who knew better than almost anyone about 
the rowdiness of the undisciplined, quarrelsome and self-cen- 
tered gentry shook his head in silence. 

“It wasn’t,” he said at last. “But go on. What happened after 
you got to Pilavtse?” 

“Nothing. We just sat there. I don’t know what the regents 
deliberated about in that place; they'll answer for it before God’s 
tribunal, that’s certain. But that’s all they did. As God’s my 
witness, if they’d attacked Hmyelnitzki as soon as they got there 
he’d have been crushed even by the kind of army that we 
brought against him. There was already panic among the tcher- 
nya who wanted to trade him and his top commanders for their 
own forgiveness. Our Prince rode from one tent to another, 
pleading and tearing the hair out of his head. ‘Let’s strike them 
now,’ he urged anyone who'd listen. “Before the Tartars join them,’ 
he warned. ‘Give battle now!’ he begged. But they just looked at 


each other and shrugged and went on with their feasting and 
their politicking... 

“Word came that the Khan was on his way with two hundred 
thousand warriors. . . the pick of all Asia. . . and the regents 
just went on with their deliberations. The Prince closed himself 
like a hermit in his tent because they wouldn’t even let him talk 
to them anymore. Rumors started all over the camp that Chan- 
cellor Ossolinski had forbidden Prince Dominic to fight, that 
there were new negotiations under way, and the riots and disor- 
der got worse than ever before. . ..” 

“And then the Tartars came?” Pan Zagloba prompted. 

“Some of them. Yes. Tuhay-bey and his corps. And things 
went well the first day. Our Prince led the cavalry and even the 
provincials put up a good fight. So did Osinski and a few other 
experienced commanders. We broke the Horde, chased it off the 
field, and then. . . and then... .” 

And here Vyershul stopped, unable to go on. 

“And then?” asked Zagloba. 

“Then ... came the night. Dreadful. Terrifying. Beyond 
understanding. I was down by the river with my men, on watch 
where our Prince had us posted. And then I heard gun salutes 
fired in the Cossack camp. I heard shouts and cheering. ‘What 
the devil’s that,’ I wondered. Then I remembered that the Tartars 
we'd already fought were just the ones who came with Tuhay- 
bey and so I realized that now the Khan himself must have come 
up with the bulk of his army. ‘Well, it’s too late now for anything 
but dying,’ | remember thinking. I was just about to send word 
back to His Highness when I heard what seemed like a wild 
panic breaking out in our own camp behind me. I ran there with 
a few of my men. ‘What's going on?’ | asked. ‘The regents have run 
off,’ they tell me. ‘What are you saying?’ I tell you, I couldn’t 
believe my ears. ‘Gone!’ everybody’s shouting. ‘Fled! Escaped! 
Abandoned the army\’” 

“Great God almighty,” Pan Zagloba murmured. 

“So,”—Vyershul took a breath, went on—”I ran to Prince 
Dominic's quarters . . . Gone! To old Chamberlain Firley’s en- 
campment ... Empty! To young Konyetzpolski’s tents . . . 
Nobody in sight! Gone, all of them, vanished like the wind, and 
not even a sign left behind that they’d ever been there!” 

“It. . . can’t be,” whispered Volodyovski. 


“It can’t?” the bitterness in Vyershul’s voice threatened to spill 
over any moment into rage and madness. “You mean that | 
dreamed it after all? And did I also dream up those crowds 
running every which way through the camp. . . that bedlam of 
yells, howls, questions, panicked answers? I tell you I can still 
see that mob, I still hear its terror. Some of them want to know 
where the regents went to. Others are yelling ‘Mount up! Ride! 
Save yourselves!’ Others howl ‘Treason! Treason! We’ve been sold 
out, betrayed!’ Everywhere you look there are mad, shouting 
faces full of wild fear, crazed bulging eyes, hands raised to the 
skies, shaking fists. . . Ah, my good friends, you can’t imagine 
what it was like that night. All those tens of thousands stamped- 
ing like cattle, knocking over the tents and scattering the camp- 
fires . . . Some jumped on their horses and galloped off God 
only knows where. Others fled on foot, pushing and shoving 
and trampling each other . . . throwing away their weapons, 
helmets, armor, everything .. .” 

“And the Prince?” asked Skshetuski. “What about the 
Prince?” 

“WhesPrmnece. Yes. He comes riding up in his silver armor. 
Husaria behind him. Six torches burning all around him so the 
mob would see him and know who he was. ‘I didn’t leave you!” 
he cries and stands up in his stirrups. “Look, I’m still here!’ he tells 
them. ‘Join me!’ he pleads with them. ‘Stay with me!’ Ah, he 
might as well not have been there at all. . .” 

“Nobody rallied to him, then?” 

“I don’t think anybody even saw him.” Vyershul’s voice 
broke in mid-word and he had to struggle to stifle his shame. “If 
they did, they were too far gone to care about anything. The 
mob just ran right over him, pushed through the husaria, 
bowled over the men and horses and went on! We barely man- 
aged to drag the Prince himself from under their boots.” 

“And then?” 

“And then this whole huge army breaks ... tramples the 
camp, abandons all its guns and throws down all its weapons 
and runs out into the darkness, and runs... runs... disap- 
pears . . . saves itself in flight without a shot fired behind it by 
the Gii@imy ... estapesm ..” 

Cracked in two, the soldier’s voice fell to a stricken whisper. 

“There’s no more army. No leaders. No one to command. 


Life’s over as we know it. The Commonwealth is gone. Now all 
we’ve left is only endless shame and a Cossack boot standing on 
our necks.” 


x * * 


And here Pan Vyershul moaned as if he’d been mortally 
wounded by what he had to say, and he began to pluck and claw 
at the reins of his frightened horse, and this sudden bout of 
hopelessness and despair infected the others as if it was the 
plague. They rode in silence, staring blindly into the wet 
darkness and tearing at their beards. Finally Pan Zagloba found 
refuge in curses. , 

“Oh the dogs! The scoundrels! Do you remember how they 
puffed themselves up in Zbarajh? How they boasted they'd eat 
Hmyel without salt and pepper? And now they run off without 
a fight!” 

“On the contrary!” Vyershul cried. “They ran off after they 
won a battle! That’s the point! A battle against the tchernya and 
the Tartars in which even the General Levy fought like a pride of 
lions!” 

“There’s God’s finger to be seen in that,” said Skshetuski. 
“But there’s also some mystery about this that has to come to 
light sooner or later.” 

“A sudden panic, troops running off, that’s happened before,” 
Volodyovski said. “But here it’s the commanders who were the 
first to run, as if they wanted to hand the victory to the enemy 
and to destroy the army.” 

“That's it! That’s it!” Vyershul said. “People were saying that 
this was done on purpose.” 

“On purpose! How can that be, God help us?” 

“Then how else could it have happened? How?” 

“May they be crushed to dust by their own crumbling 
tombstones!” Pan Zagloba swore. “May they and all their kin 
vanish from the earth! May their names remain in human mem- 
ory only as a curse!” 

“Amen,” said Skshetuski. 

“Amen!” said Pan Michal. 

“Amen,” murmured the gentle Lithuanian. 

“There’s only one man now who can save the country,” the 
fat knight said fiercely. “That’s if they’ll give him the Hetman’s 
bulava and whatever forces the Commonwealth can still find 


somewhere. Only that one man! Because from now on neither 
the regular army nor any of the gentry will ever want to hear 
about anybody else as leader or commander!” 

“The Prince!” said Skshetuski. 

“That’s right,” Volodyovski said. 

“We'll stand behind him for good or for evil, and we’ll die 
beside him if we have to!” shouted Pan Zagloba. “Long live 
Yeremi Vishnovyetzki!” 

“Long live!” cried the knights. 

“Long live. . .!” replied a few uncertain voices on the road 
behind them. But the cry died down at once and dissipated in a 
gloomy silence because in this time of darkness and disaster, 
cheers and salutes seemed to them all like an obscenity and a 
curse. 

Meanwhile, the rain had stopped. The sun began to rise. The 
white walls of Tarnopol appeared in the distance. 


PART VII 


Chapter Forty-six 


THE EARLIEST FUGITIVES from the disaster of Pilavtse reached 
Lvov at dawn, on the Twenty-sixth of September, and the 
calamitous news flew through the city as soon as the gates 
opened in the morning. 

At first nobody could believe it. The catastrophe was so 
incredible and so unprecedented in the nation’s history that 
people simply refused to trust their ears. But then as more and 
more mud-spattered, hungry and bedraggled soldiers stumbled 
through the gates, each with his own tale of Tartars closing in 
just over the horizon, this scornful rejection of the truth turned 
into an appalled and withering panic of its own. Some of the 
townsfolk threw themselves into a frenzy of packing. Others 
resolved to fight and resist. By the time that Skshetuski and his 
horsemen reached Lvov two days later the entire city was 
packed from wall to wall with soldiers, gentry and armed 
merchants, most of whom appeared anxious to defend the 
town, but since nobody knew who was in command, nor how 
the defense was to be conducted, the ferment and the wild 
rumors and sudden alarms kept the whole population poised on 
the edge of uncertainty and chaos. 

The Tartars were expected any hour. Crowds jammed the 
streets. Masses of wagons packed with women, children, bed- 
ding and belongings collided with each other in the city gates as 
some of the burghers tried to get away; others who thought 
they might find safety inside the town walls were crowding in 
from the suburbs and the outlying districts; and every so often a 
panicked cry of “They’re coming! They’re coming!” sent them all 
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running in every direction until the new arrivals were identified 
as yet another shattered troop of fugitives. 

Pan Yan and his men worked their way slowly through these 
barricades of wagons, animals and people, making their diffi- 
cult progress from the Halitch Gate towards the city center, 
until a troop of the familiar redcoated dragoons showed in the 
street ahead to beat back the crowds of refugees and locals. 

“Kushel!” Skshetuski cried to their officer. “So you’ve sur- 
vived too, have you?” 

“As you see. What times, eh? What times. . .!” 

“Where’s the Prince? Is he in the city?” 

“He’s quartered at the Bernardines. Thank God you’ve finally 
got here, Yan; he’s been worried sick about you and your men! 
Come on to the church, he’ll be glad to see you. They’re all 
sitting in council there right now.” 

“They’re holding a war council in a church?” 

“That’s right. The word is that they’re going to offer the 
hetmancy to His Highness over there today because all the 
soldiers declared that they won’t defend the city under anybody 
else!” 

“So they’re still making their own rules, are they?” Pan Yan 
asked. 

“Ah, Yan my~friend,” Kushel said and shook his head sadly. 
“Nothing would surprise you any more if you had been with us 
at Pilavtse.” 

The combined detachments moved off. On the way Pan Yan 
questioned the young dragoon if the town really meant to 
defend itself: 

“That’s what they’re deliberating about in the church,” 
Kushel said and shook his head in wonder. “Mayor Grossvayer 
and his merchant guilds want to make a stand. Our nobles don’t 
know what to do, they’d go either way.” 

“The townsmen want to fight?” 

“Look for yourself.” 

Kushel pointed. They were passing a company of stolid, 
grim-faced burghers dressed in makeshift armor and with a 
chaotic assortment of spears, halberds, pole-axes and pikes 
waving against the sky. 

“Makes you think, eh?” He laughed without humor. “The 
knighthood hoofs it from the field like jack rabbits in heat and 
the bean-counters want to stand and fight!” 


“And the regents?” Pan Yan pressed. “What’s happened with 
the regents?” 

“Ah, to the Devil with the regents,” Kushel said. 

“But are they in the city? And are they likely to get in the 
Prince’s way?” 

“If only he’d stop getting in the way of his own promotion!” 
Kushel cried. “Of course there was a lot better time to give him 
the bulava. It’s too late for that now. What's left for him to 
command even if he took it? Just rabble and wreckage. As for 
the regents, they’re careful to keep out of sight. Prince Dominic 
barely set foot overnight at the archbishop’s palace and left the 
next morning. And a good thing too or he’d have been torn to 
pieces by the mob. You wouldn’t believe how everybody hates 
him!” 

“And the other two?” 

Kushel shrugged. 

“Old Firley’s here. In fact he was the first to get here, way 
ahead of everybody else, and still wagging his tongue against 
our Prince. But now he’s keeping quiet, worried about his own 
neck, and weeping like a woman every time somebody brings 
up Pilavtse. You should thank God you weren’t there, my 
friend. The fact that the rest of us are still sane is a miracle in 
itself.” 

“And what about the rest of our division?” 

“Gone. There’re only remnants left. Vurtzel, Mahnitzki, old 
Zachvilihovski . . . God only knows where they are and what 
happened to them. Neither Vurtzel nor Mahnitzki were with us 
at Pilavtse. That lisping Beelzebub Dominic left them at Kons- 
tantinov to strip the Prince of soldiers and undermine his stand- 
ing and nobody knows if the Zaporohjans swept them up or 
not. As for Zachvilihovski, nobody has any idea where he 
might have got to.” 

“How about the rest of the regents’ army?” 

“Oh, there’s enough of it here. But what use are they? Only 
His Highness might be able to do something with them because 
they won’t take orders from anybody else.” 

“Well, I can’t fault them there,” Pan Zagloba said. “Can you?” 

“Maybe not. But all they’re trying to do is cover their own 
shame. They complain to anyone who'll listen about how they 
were betrayed, and argue about who was the first to turn tail 
and run, and they blame everybody but themselves. 


“Some soldiers!” he went on with contempt. “Believe me 
Yan, the Prince was really anxious about your regiments be- 
cause they’re just about the only battle-worthy units he has left. 
Ah,”—and he laughed abruptl y—“we were all getting ready to 
hold a wake for you and go into mourning.” 

Pan Yan sighed. “That’s the only kind of man who can still 
find a reason to be happy these days.” 

“What kind’s that?” 

“The kind who is mourned.” 


x * * 


They rode in silence for a time, looking at the unkempt, 
milling crowds of loud, mud-splattered gentry and bedraggled 
soldiers who strutted about in such splendid colors only a few 
weeks earlier; they watched the artisans of the city guilds 
formed up with pikes and muskets under their own banners; 
and they pushed through mobs of townsfolk who pressed about 
them anxiously, crying out for news. Tens of thousands of avid 
spectators darkened all the windows, roofs and church spires; all 
the bells were ringing as if the city was in flames already; and the 
shrill, wailing voices of women and children spilled out of every 
place of worship that they passed. 

Bells. Shouts. 

Yells of rage and fear. 

“The Tartars are coming!” 

On one street corner they passed a grim reminder of the city’s 
volatile fury: some hapless man torn into pieces by the mob 
which had accused him of being a spy. 

“How soon will the Tartars get here anyway?” Pan Zagloba 
asked. 

“The Devil knows.” Kushel shrugged. “Today’s as good a 
time for them as any. This town won’t be able to hold out for 
long anyhow.” 

“Why not? The burghers seem determined.” 

“So's Hmyelnitzki. And he’s coming with two hundred thou- 
sand men as well as all the Tartars.” 

“That's that, then,” the fat knight muttered and passed the 
edge of his hand across his throat. “We’d have done better to gO 
on somewhere else. Ah, why the Devil did we bother to win all 
those victories?” 

“What victories?” Kushel asked. 


“What do you mean ‘what victories?’?” the old knight ex- 
ploded. “D’you think everybody runs without a fight? Victo- 
ries, that’s all!” 

“Over whom?” 

“Bohun!” The fat knight started waving his arms about. 
“Krivoinos! The Devil knows who!” 

“Ah, that reminds me...” The young dragoon nodded, 
turned to Skshetuski and lowered his voice. “Did anything . . . 
ah... happen to comfort you, Yan? Did you find what you 
were after? Any sign of your lady, my poor friend?” 

“There’s no time to think about that now!” Skshetuski said 
coldly. 

“True,” Kushel murmured. “True. . 

“Ah, it’s all vanity, I tell you!” Pan Yan snapped. “Vanity and 
illusion! And it all ends in death and darkness everywhere you 
look no matter what hope might shine somewhere now and 
then.” 

“That’s how it seems to me too,” Kushel said and shrugged. 
“The end of the world can’t be far away.” 


ee. fae 


Meanwhile they made their way to the Church of the Bernar- 
dines which, like so many of the brick and limestone buildings 
in that wealthy city, seemed to crouch, as wide as it was tall, 
under rounded arches, copper-sheeted cupolas, and ornamental 
rooftop balustrades and urns. It was ablaze with multicolored 
lights that poured out of its stained-glass windows and through 
the great, arched doors. Lvov was an ancient city, the capital of 
Ruthenia, founded several centuries before there was a Com- 
monwealth. It lay astride Europe’s main trade-routes to the East 
and its population consisted of as many different peoples as 
could be found between the Rhine and the plains of Persia. 
Huge crowds, as loud and restless as a stormy ocean, surged in 
the square outside that famous church, pushing against a hard- 
pressed cordon of halberdiers who parted only for the arriving 
dignitaries and senior officers. 

Forcing his own way through the crowd, and catching the 
imploring glance of the halberdiers’ commander, Skshetuski 
added his own soldiers to that living barrier and jumped off his 
horse. 

“Let’s go inside,” said Kushel. 


Skshetuski nodded. “We’ve some important information for 
the Prince.” 

“He’s in there. God grant that next time he comes out he will 
be our Hetman. Either way it’s a historic moment.” 

“We’ve seen and heard a few of those before,” Pan Zagloba 
muttered. 

“Not like this one.” Kushel’s strong, young voice rang with 
reassurance. “They’re finally going to place the Hetman’s bulava 

in the only hands that are fit to hold it. They'll have to or the 
army will tear them limb from limb. I tell you, it'll be worth 
seeing.” 

“If we can push our way in,” Pan Yan said. 

“Who'd stop a Vishnovyetski officer on this of all days?” The 
young dragoon laughed harshly. “I think you’ll find half the 
Commonwealth in there anyway.” 

They entered the church. 

Kushel hadn’t exaggerated the size of the gathering by much, 
as they saw at once. Everyone who was anyone in the city and 
among the soldiers had come to this council at which the fate of 
the city and of the Commonwealth itself was to be decided. The 
broad nave and transepts were jammed with palatines, cas- 
tellans, district and Crown dignitaries, senators and colonels. 
Mustached cavalry commanders jostled for elbow-room with 
plumed officers of foreign mercenaries. Priests, deacons, monks 
and abbots, who were pressed together with as little regard for 
their calling as if they were humble penitents, shoved and 
muttered curses at the lesser gentry and whatever junior officers 
managed to squeeze inside. The Burgomaster, who had mobi- 
lized and armed the guilds of the city, stood at the altar rail in his 
robes of office along with some of his more warlike aldermen. 

Candles blazed everywhere, glittering on the weapons and 
the jewels, and somber icons peered darkly through the smoke, 
while the growl and mutter of excited voices echoed against the 
groined ceiling as if it were a drum. One speaker after another 
mounted to the pulpit to plead with the conferring dignitaries 
to defend the city, while the swell of voices and the clash of 
hands that slapped impatiently against sheathed swords and 
sabers drowned their impassioned rhetoric and interrupted their 
ornate Latin phrases. 

“We've the walls! We’ve the men! We’ve the swords and 
cannon!” cried the gathered thousands. “We’ve the heart and the 
spirit! All we need is a leader and commander!” 


And then all eyes turned to the hunched, whispering digni- 
taries who sat in gilded, tall-backed chairs before the high altar. 
These were the Prince, the white-haired, grey-faced Firley who 
was the highest ranking Crown official there as well as the only 
member of the regents’ council who still dared to show himself 
in public, the Voyevode of Kiev and the Starosta of Stobnitze, the 
Seneshal of Lithuania, and the two famed foreign-trained gener- 
als, Wessel and Artishevski, who had spent years abroad in the 
Spanish wars and helped the Hollanders create their overseas 
empire. 

“Don’t give up the city!” the speakers appealed to the hud- 
dled leaders, one after another. “Hold up the enemy here until 
the Commonwealth can gather some new strength! Let’s wash 
the shame of Pilavtze off our hands with our own blood, if that’s 
what it takes! Let’s shield our country with our bodies right here 
on our walls!” 

Waves of emotion swept through the church at such words, 
tears of exaltation ran down a hundred faces, a thousand drawn 
sabers glittered in the candlelight, and the high, vaulted ceiling 
echoed with new shouting. 

“We'll die here if we have to, we 7 die gladly! We’ll save the 
country yet! We'll restore its honor!” 

And others shouted: “Who’s to lead us, then?” 

“The Prince! Prince Yeremi! Give him the bulava! make him 
our commander! Long live Vishnovyetzk1!” 

And again the naked steel of drawn swords and sabers glit- 
tered among the candles. 

Prince Yeremi rose as slowly as if a heavy weight rested on his 
shoulders. He stood in silence, deep in thought, and then he 
raised his darkly troubled eyes and let them fall upon the gather- 
ing, and an instant hush settled on the crowd as everyone 
strained to hear him. 

“When the barbarians threatened the Roman republic,” he 
said quietly. “No one wanted to be named Consul until Marius 
took the power and responsibility. But Marius had a right to 
take it because there were no other leaders appointed by the 
Senate. I can’t do as he did because we have such leaders. To 
take supreme power, against the wishes of the Senate, would 
undermine the authority of the Commonwealth itself. Here, ”— 
and he pointed to the seated Firley—”is one to whom the 
Commonwealth gave the power to lead us. . .” 

But that was as far as the Prince could get because he no 


sooner mentioned the discredited old generalissimo when a 
frightful massed howl of rage and protest burst out of every 
throat throughout the church. 

“No! No! Veto! Never!” 

Fists shook. Sabers rattled. The crowd swayed like a forest 
struck by a sudden wind. Its roar was as vast as if all the pent-up 
shame and passion and despair burst out of these infuriated 
thousands in a single flash like a powder keg touched off by a 
spark. 

“Away with him!” shouted furious voices. “Get rid of the 
traitor!” 

And then, cutting through the chaos like the voice of doom, 
came the dreaded phrase with which condemned felons were 
sent to the gallows: “Pereat!” 

“Pereat!” the shouts swelled into a single roar and spread 
throughout the church until they seemed to fill all the open 
spaces between the massive columns. “Pereat! Let him perish!” 

The shaken old man staggered to his feet, eyes staring wildly 
and thick drops of sweat forming on his forehead, while threat- 
ening figures leaped up and pushed against the altar rails. Hands 
reached out for him. Drawn weapons gleamed. Everyone knew 
that in just one moment more the crowd would seize him, 
ignore the sanctity of the walls around them, and either drag 
him to his death outside or murder him right there under the 
pained eyes of that other victim whose crucified white image 
gleamed in the light of candles above the high altar. 

“No,” Skshetuski whispered. 

But he knew that nothing would stop that crowd under these 
circumstances, and that neither he nor a hundred like him 
would be able to save the Commonwealth from this ultimate 
dishonor and disgrace. 


x *k * 


Then Prince Yeremi rose again. He lifted his arm for silence 
and such was the natural power of his authority over everyone 
that the frenzied crowd stood as quiet and still as if it never 
stirred and never made a sound. 

They waited. His slight, worn body appeared to swell and to 
grow before them until he dwarfed the candlelit statuary behind 
him, turning them all into silent statues too. But he said 
nothing more. He only wanted to prevent the blasphemy of 


bloodshed in the church, Pan Skshetuski knew; but once the 
most threatening moment had gone by, and the huge, angry 
crowd remained as quiet and still as if each man there had turned 
into stone, he dropped back into his chair and leaned back with 
his face hidden behind his hand. 

Two chairs down from him, and separated only by the portly 
Voyevode of Kiev from the silent Prince, the weeping old Firley 
sat with downcast eyes, arms hanging as if broken, and with his 
silvery hair trailing across his shoulders. 

“Lord . . .! For my sins,” he sobbed and murmured through 
his tears. “I accept this cross . . .” 

His age and helplessness might have moved the most hard- 
ened conscience at any other time but an impassioned mob 
seldom has time for mercy even if it can be cowed and diverted 
for a moment. 

“Down with him!” the cries of rage and hatred and despair 
began to echo once more in the church, swelling and gathering 
fresh volume and power as they filled the nave and rang among 
the rafters. “Down with him! Na Pohybel! Give up your bulava!” 

“Quiet!” others shouted. “Don’t interrupt the council! Let’s 
have order here!” 

But the frenzied gathering would have none of that. A thou- 
sand sabers were shaking in the air again, eyes shined with a 
mad light, the yells and curses boomed among the arches, and 
now the crowds of impatient citizens outside burst through the 
cordons and poured into the church as well. 

“No more talk! No more arguing! Long live Prince Yeremi! 
He’s our only Hetman! Give him the bulava!” And then to the 
silent Prince: “Accept! Accept! Lead us! Save us!” 

Then the Palatine of Kiev, whom these desperate masses 
knew as a war companion of Yeremi Vishnovyetzki, and one 
who had shared in some of his victories, got to his feet and 
signaled that he wished to speak. Knowing this proud and 
stubborn man’s concern for the rule of law, his respect for the 
authority of the chancellor, the regents and the Senate—and also 
his bitter hatred of bloodshed in a fratricidal war—the Prince’s 
officers didn’t expect much from him. But the Voyevode turned 
towards the Prince himself. 

“Accept!” he pleaded. “Let the procedures of law be put aside 
when the Commonwealth is dying. Let it be saved by the man 
who is best qualified to do so rather than one who was named to 


do it but who may lack the necessary strength, endurance and 
skill! So take the symbols of authority that we’re offering to 
you! Take them and save us! Save this town and this Common- 
wealth as well!” 

Shaken by the passion that rang in his own voice, the Palatine 
raised his arms and hands towards the ceiling as if calling upon 
God to witness his appeal, and his voice filled with tears. 

“All of our country’s citizens are calling out to you through 
my lips right now!” he cried. “All the different kinds and condi- 
tions of people who inhabit this great Commonwealth of ours! 
All of us—the great lords and nobles and the lesser gentry as 
well as the commons—are begging you to take us in your hands 
and carry us to safety! All your brothers and sisters are on their 
knees before you, crying: ‘save us! Save us!’ Accept the bulava!” 

And then there took place one of those strange, providential 
events that seize the imagination, inflame a nation’s will, and 
turn the hardest-held convictions into other channels. A woman 
dressed in mourning pushed through the crowds to the altar 
rail, and pouring out her jewels at the Prince’s feet, threw herself 
on her knees before him. 

“Take all we have!” she wept. “We place our lives in your 
hands! Save us, or we'll perish!” 

A huge cry echoed through the church until the windows 
trembled. “Save us!” roared the assembled thousands. “Save 
us!” came the echoes from the crowds massed in the square 
outside. 

The cry went on and on amid sobs and tears so that it seemed 
like a single pleading exclamation coming from the torn heart 
and racked conscience of a nation. Everyone wept. Senators and 
castellans wiped their dripping faces. Palatines were on their 
knees with upraised arms, bellowing like children. Tears flowed 
down the harsh, cruel faces of the soldiers and glittered in their 
beards. 

“Salve Respublicam!” 

“Save the Commonwealth!” 

“Save us! Save us!” 

The Prince lowered his head and put his hands across his face, 
and when he lifted it up again and stared at the pleading masses 
on their knees before him, his eyes were wet with tears. What 
could he do? What would happen to the dignity and authority 
of the Commonwealth if he accepted the powers he was being 


offered? How would he differ from any other rebel, and how 
would he be better than the malevolent Hmyelnitzki, if he 
reached out for that golden symbol of a supreme commander 
and took it out of old Firley’s trembling hands against the will of 
the Senate which had placed it there . . .? 

He had wrestled with such thoughts before. He had subdued 
his own soaring pride. He humbled his vision of himself and 
turned his back on his own destiny. He had emptied himself of 
anger and ambition. 

“Domine, non sum dignus,” he whispered through pale lips and 
stared at the floor. 

He had sworn to himself in Zbarajh to uphold the authority 
of the regents no matter how unworthy they might prove to be 
because they represented the will of the Senate and spoke with 
the voice of the Commonwealth. So he sat unmoving, his half- 
closed eyes fixed on the marble flagstones while the huge 
crowds pleaded, until the old, discredited generalissimo strug- 
gled to his feet. All color had drained out of that grey and 
harrowed face. The old man started speaking but at first nobody 
could hear him. He stood as if condemned, the gold bulava 
clutched against his chest in thin, birdlike fingers, and his 
cracked, frail voice was quite lost in all the pleading and shout- 
ing that echoed around him. 

“Pm. ..anold man,” he murmured as softly as if he wished 
to hide his terrible humiliation under all those voices. “Old and 
unlucky. Worn out and broken under this awful load. Too weak 
for the burden placed upon my shoulders. I’ve the right to lay it 
down. To find stronger shoulders. To place it in younger, 
stronger hands. . .” 

The crowd began to quieten just enough to hear him but not 
enough to show him either respect or forgiveness. 

“So,” the quavering voice gathered strength and firmness as 
Firley turned towards Yeremi Vishnovyetzki. “In the sight of 
Christ and all the knighthood gathered in this place . . . and in 
the name of the authority vested in me by the Senate and the 
Commonwealth. . . I hand it to you.” 

The crowd roared again. 

“Accept!” cried all the other dignitaries seated at the altar 
while the old man shuffled towards the Prince and held out the 
gold baton of authority. 

“Take it,” the old man said. 


There was then such a hushed and breathless stillness in the 
crowded church, and among the masses of the people who 
waited in the square outside, that the gathering could hear the 
whine of insects darting among the flames and the hiss of 
candles guttering in the wax. Then the Prince spoke, still seated 
and staring at the cold, stone floor as if he were watching a dark 
and forbidding chasm opening at his feet. 

“As penance for my own sins,” he said. “I accept.” 

Madness seemed to seize the crowd at these pained, quiet 
words. The huge mass of people surged towards the altar, 
hurling jewels and money and vowing obedience. They threw 
themselves on the flagstones before their new Hetman. They 
pressed about the pale, silent Prince, clutching at his knees and 
kissing the edges of his coat. Bells started clanging in the belfry 
overhead. The church rang with cheers. The news flashed like 
lightning into the streets and the tens of thousands of gathered 
citizens and soldiers went mad with joy all over the city. 

The soldiers howled for battle . . . at once! Immediately! Let 
the Cossacks and the Tartars come! “Lead us! Lead us!” The 
townsmen swore to defend their walls against the Sultan himself 
if he should appear, and those who had already left the city and 
now got the word from the messengers who galloped out in to 
the countryside, turned their wagons around and drove back to 
take part in the defense. 

The Armenian merchants started dragging coffers full of gold 
and silver to the city treasury long before the town council and 
the aldermen could vote the necessary taxes, and the Jews who 
gathered in their temples raised a thankful wail. 

Night fell at last but the celebration went on uninterrupted. 

The cannon on the city walls thundered with salutes. The 
singing, cheering masses in the streets fired guns and pistols, 
and the cries of “Vivat!” and “Long live Prince Yeremi!” lasted 
until dawn. 

A stranger who didn’t know about the dangers that were 
about to descend on that merrymaking city, might have thought 
that he had walked in on a celebration of an accomplished 
triumph, or some kind of feast-day of joyful thanksgiving. And 
yet an army of three hundred thousand warriors, greater than all 
the armies of the Holy Roman Emperor and more savage than 
the hosts of Tamerlane himself, was pouring towards those 
gates and walls just beyond the burning red horizon. A terrible 
siege could start at any moment. 


Chapter Forty-seven 


DURING THE NEXT ten days Prince Yeremi reorganized the Pil- 
avtse fugitives into another military force, armed the 
determined citizens of Lvov and equipped them to defend their 
city, strengthened and garrisoned the powerful fortress of 
Zamost further to the north, and led as many of his regiments as 
he could spare to Warsaw. 

At first the citizens of Lvov felt — abandoned and the 
word ‘betrayal’ was whispered here and there among them. But 
General Artishevski soon explained to the city fathers that if 
Vishnovyetzki locked himself and all his soldiers within their 
walls, where hunger would eventually force them to surrender, 
the Commonwealth’s last hope would vanish beyond recall. 
Instead, the twin bastions of Lvov and Zamost—the first de- 
fended by Burgomaster Grossvayer and himself and the other 
by the experienced Pan Veyher, the Starosta of Valitch—would 
hold up the enemy long enough for fresh forces to be raised 
elsewhere in the country. A large new field army, led by Prince 
Yeremi, was a better guarantee of their safety than if he were 
besieged in their town along with themselves. Hmyelnitzki, as 
both the burgomaster and the general explained, would never 
allow a Vishnovyetzki army to operate at his back while he tried 
to take both Zamost and their city; on the contrary, he’d go 
after Prince Yeremi, wherever he was, knowing that the Prince 
would always represent the deadliest threat to the Zaporohjans. 

Meanwhile the Prince took the road to Warsaw. He traveled in 
good spirits, knowing that he had done everything possible for 
the moment to check and divert the Tartar and Cossack inva- 
sion, and entertaining high hopes that the Diet would vote him 
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the necessary means to raise and equip the new forces he had to 
create: 

He was also anxious to take an active part in the royal elec- 
tions announced for October. The two leading candidates were 
both Polish-born although several French, German and Hun- 
garian princes were also bidding for the Polish-Lithuanian 
crown. It seemed likely, however, that the new King would be 
Polish, and that presented a problem of its own. 

The competition was the sharpest between the two younger 
brothers of the late King Vladyslav Vasa, a descendant of the 
Roman Catholic Royal House of Sweden which lost its Scan- 
dinavian throne during the Reformation. The younger Prince 
Charles seemed more determined to pursue the war, which 
would mean an all-out struggle against Hmyelnitzki and the 
Tartars if he were elected, with Prince Yeremi confirmed as the 
new Grand Hetman. The older, Prince Yan Casimir, would be 
more inclined towards negotiations, Cossack conciliation, and 
the peace party of Chancellor Ossolinski although he was also 
well-known for his generosity, fortitude and courage. 

The strength of both the brothers was just about even at this 
point, Prince Yeremi knew, since the powerful and influential 
magnates appeared to be evenly divided between war and peace 
and no one could predict which way this critical election would 
go. Of course, the chancellor and his supporters feared that 
Prince Yeremi’s fame, and the admiration in which the 
knighthood held him, could sway the vast masses of the voting 
gentry to Prince Charles’ side, and—for the first time in his 
life—the Prince could agree with something that the chancellor 
believed. 

The election, in the Prince’s view, had to be decided in his 
favor, less for how it would affect his own destiny and fortunes 
than for the effect it would have on the Commonwealth itself. 
The question was more than merely choosing between total war 
and negotiations; this election, more than any other, could 
change the nature of the government. 

Left to themselves, his fellow magnates might bring about 
the election of Yan Casimir simply to check the rising power of 
the Vishnovyetzkis, which Prince Yeremi was willing to ignore, 
but he was looking far beyond the war. He could admire Chan- 
cellor Ossolinski’s energy and learning. He could sympathize 
with his vision of a powerful Commonwealth ruled by a strong 


central government. But this same strengthening of the King’s 
authority would undermine the power of the gentry, threaten 
the semi-regal latifundia of the eastern magnates, and strip them 
of their rights to rule their principalities like independent king- 
doms. . 

True, Prince Yeremi knew, such unbridled freedom led to 
many of the cruelties, abuses and high-handed acts of civic 
disobedience that brought about the present tragedy; it was a 
system doomed to fall eventually because of its own injustices, 
anarchy and corruption. But Ossolinski’s long-range policies 
were also aimed at the creation of western-style royal abso- 
lutism in the Commonwealth, including an end to the elective 
monarchy and the liberum veto power of the gentry, which the 
proud and fiercely independent Yeremi Vishnovyetzki would 
never permit. The election of Prince Charles would mean a 
decline in the influence and power of Chancellor Ossolinski, 
and Prince Yeremi was anxious to do all he could to see the 
crown placed on young Prince Charles’ head. 


x * * 


In the meantime, he thought that he had every reason to be 
optimistic. He left Skshetuski and Pan Longinus in Zamost 
with Starosta Veyher and he was certain that this great fortress 
city, founded and owned by the powerful Zamoyskis, would 
check Hmyelnitzki and the Khan for as long as needed; it would 
bar their way to Warsaw, Krakow and the heart of the Com- 
monwealth itself. Lvov was as good as saved by the same means; 
the enemy would hardly waste much time in besieging such a 
well-armed city with the threat of Zamost hanging over their 
necks. 

Such thoughts affirmed his purpose, dispelled some of his 
anxieties, and restored his hopes for the eventual salvation of the 
country. He could breathe easier for the first time since the war 
began. He believed that no matter who won the election the war 
would continue until the rebellion drowned in its own blood. 
He expected that the Commonwealth would reach once again 
into its great resources of brave men and treasure and give him 
that new army that it had to have, because—as he saw it—even 
if there were to be new negotiations they had to be conducted 
from a position of strength. 

Relaxed in his carriage by such speculations, Prince Yerem1 


traveled towards the national capital under the escort of several 
of his newly refurbished regiments and with Pan Zagloba and 
Pan Michal in attendance. The little knight was there as com- 
mander of the Prince’s lifeguards while the fat knight, who had 
no military functions to perform, amused His Highness with 
the frightful oaths he swore that he’d bring about Prince 
Charles’ election singlehanded. 

“First,” he said. “I know how to talk to the gentry and how to 
win them over, which is something that many of our great lords 
have forgotten, seeing themselves so high above the rest of us.” 

“A good point,” Prince Yeremi nodded. “And one that the 
chancellor may not remember either.” 

“And second,” the fat knight continued. “I know how to 
drink with them, which the chancellor, being a religious per- 
son, might not be willing to do.” 

“Ey, there you’re off the mark,” the Prince murmured sadly. 
“Some of the best ideas of Bishop Ossolinski’s supporters have 
come from a bottle.” 

“Sacramental wine is one thing but good mead is another,” 
Pan Zagloba cracked boldly to the Prince, shocking Vol- 
odyovski. “Particularly the kind of vintage Tioyniak that Your 
Highness’ stewards hoard in the baggage carts.” 

“Well, then we’ll have to have a jug or two given to you for 
practice,” the Prince answered, laughing. “Since even the best 
sabers rust unless they’re exercised.” 

“And that’s the third thing, Highness,” Zagloba shot back. 
“Because all those whom I fail to persuade with my tongue will 
have to argue with Pan Michal’s saber.” 

“Well, well.” Amused, the Prince allowed himself 2 moment 
of relaxation. “I see that you’ve the election all decided. Pray 
God that the polls agree.” 

“I'll let myself be skinned and turned into a gourd if I’m not 
the first to kneel before His Majesty King Charles!” Pan 
Zagloba bellowed, carried away by his own enthusiasm. “Or 
worse yet, I'll let his reverence the chancellor appoint me a 
generalissimo over his quill sharpeners.” 

Then, seeing a dark cloud of anxiety returning to the Prince’s 
face, he changed the subject to an account of his own youthful 
exploits in some distant wars which no one within hearing 
could possibly remember. 


x * * 


So they traveled as far as Minsk in Mazovia where a pleasant 
though unplanned surprise awaited the Prince. His column ran 
into a string of coaches in which his wife, the Princess Grizelda, 
was traveling from Brest Litovsk to Warsaw, in part for greater 
safety deeper in the country and in part because she expected 
that he would also go there for the great electoral convention. 

Their coming together after such a long and bitter separation 
was emotional enough to move the most hardened soldier in the 
Prince's escort. The Princess had a reputation for icy dignity. 
Her pride and lofty self-control were proverbial among the 
knights at Lubnie. But now her cries and tears astonished even 
Pan Zagloba who had never been in her company before. It 
seemed like hours before she could tear herself out of her 
husband's arms and every time she did so she’d burst into fresh 
weeping. How many times she must have doubted whether 
she’d ever see him again! How often did his dangers rob her of 
her sleep? Joy and pity shared the deep, dark spaces of her eyes 
when she looked into his thin and harrowed face, into those 
red-rimmed, fevered eyes whose weariness all the others 
learned to take for granted, and at that lined, worn brow. 

She could read all his sleepless nights and all of his exertions 
and amxieties in those ruined features, and her own pride in his 
new fame and his accomplishments only added to her pity and 
her pain. Her young ladies, many of whom looked in vain for 
some knight who courted them in Lubnie, echoed her tears 
with loud wails of their own. 

Finally the princely couple found shelter in a large local parish 
hall where questions could be asked and answered. 

“Where is Yan Skshetuski?” she wanted to know. 

Prince Yeremi set his wife’s mind at rest about her favorite 
soldier. He’d left him in Zamost, he told her, so that the young 
man could drown his grief in the turmoil of warfare rather than 
suffer reminders of his loss in the gaiety of Warsaw. 

Then he introduced Pan Zagloba, whom he described as a ‘vir 
incomparabilis—a man beyond comparing. 

“It was he who tore the little Kurtzevitchovna out of Bohun’s 
hands and then led her to safety in Podolia through all the rebels 
and Tartars,” he said. “And then he won such new glory for 
himself at Konstantinov that few of us would ever be able to 
match it.” 

Hearing this, the Princess added her thanks to her husband’s 


praises, giving Pan Zagloba her hand to kiss repeatedly and 
promising richer rewards in due time. Lost for words for the 
first time in his life, the ‘vir incomparabilis’ bowed, mumbled 
modest phrases, and puffed himself up like a peacock as he shot 
quick glances at the pretty girls who trooped around the Prin- 
cess. 

“Old I may be,” he muttered to Pan Michal. “And there’s not 
much I can promise myself from the distaff side of the company 
any more. But it’s still pleasant to know that these twittering 
little birds heard all this praise of my accomplishments.” 

And there were other tears. Time and again Princess 
Grizelda’s questions brought a cold, dry answer: “Killed... 
dead in battle. . . missing . . .” And then the girls wept anew, 
hearing a name that was dear to one or another of them. 
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So joy and mourning went hand-in-hand to mark this unex- 
pected reunion. But little Pan Michal, whose hopeless passion 
for the Prince’s daughter made him something of a joke even to 
himself, appeared to be the saddest and most uneasy of them all. 
No matter how he squirmed and peered about he couldn’t see 
the young Princess Barbara anywhere. His passions weren’t 
anywhere as constant as they were sudden, he knew very well, 
and he had managed to forget this latest impossible attachment 
under the pressures of his months of warfare; but it would have 
been pleasant to heave a few sighs again, he thought, par- 
ticularly when this gathering reminded him so powerfully of 
the lost, courtly life of Lubnie. 

Brought to mind again, all his old romantic involvements 
started to torment him as if they were new, and he stood as 
glum in that gathering as if someone had thrown a bucket of 
rainwater over him. His head hung low; his pointed little whis- 
kers, which normally curled up like a beetle’s alongside his 
nose, drooped sadly; the uptilted button nose seemed to 
lengthen and acquire new inches of gloom; and his normal 
cheerful and untroubled air ebbed out of his face even when 
Prince Yeremi began to praise his heroism and to laud all his 
extraordinary achievements. Because, as he told himself, what 
did praises matter when She—whichever ‘she’ it might have 
been at that moment—wasn’t there to hear them? 


Finally Anusia Krasienska took pity on him. 

“And a good morning to you,” she murmured, sidling up to 
him. “It’s been a long time since we’ve seen each other.” 

“Ay, Miss Anusia.” He heaved a melancholy sigh. “A lot of 
time has gone by, and hard time at that. And we’re not all here 
either, as it seems.” 

“That’s right,” she sighed in turn. “So many knights have 
fallen. And we here at the court aren’t in the same numbers as 
before. Senyutovna—do you remember her?—got married... 
And Princess Barbara stayed behind in Vilno.” 

“And she’s also planning to get married, I expect?” 

“No, she hasn’t been thinking much about that,” the girl 
said, grinning, and then teased the small knight. “But why are 
you so curious about things like that?” 

“Why? Ah... out of friendship for the family,” Pan Michal 
muttered. “Why else?” 

“And so you should,” she went on and giggled. “Because 
you've a great friend in Princess Barbara.” 

“To?” 

“Certainly. She often asks about you.” 

“Sherdees?”’ 

“I’ve heard her myself. ‘Where’s that small knight who won the 
swordsmanship tournament at Lubnie?’ she asks all the time. ‘What’s 
happening with him, and does he still think about any of us?’ She 
remembers you very well, you see.” 

“You don’t say . . .” Pan Michal looked up with gratitude at 
the girl. 

“I just have,” she said. 

| Bute. just to tease, ch?” 

Delighted at her words, although he was too much of a realist 
to believe them, the little knight also managed to note how 
pretty she’d become since he last saw her on the road from 
Lubnie. 

“The way you always tease anyone in breeches?” he reminded 
her. 

“That’s not fair! I don’t! And why should I tease you any- 
way?” 

The girl shot a sly glance at him, remembering how they had 
teased each other in the past, and turned to hide her own 
delighted grin. 


“She does speak about you!” she insisted. “She even remem- 
bers the time you jumped your horse across the castle moat to 
show off before her!” 

“Ah, that time,” he muttered. 

“Yes! The time you fell in!” 

“Hmm... Ah... Yes. And where’s the Princess now?” 

“With her aunt, of course. They were with us at Brest. A 
week ago they set out for Byelsk. But they’re both planning to 
join the court in Warsaw to help with the election.” 

Pan Michal shot the girl another grateful glance and then 
burst out suddenly: “But you . . . I’ve got to say it, right or 
wrong, my lady . . . you’ve become so pretty that it hurts the 
eyes just to look at you.” 

“You think so?” The girl smiled with pleasure and hid behind 
her fan. “Well, thank you... But you’re just saying that to 
flatter me, I think. And to win me over.” 

“Hmm. I might have done that at one time.” The little knight 
grinned and nodded in his turn. “In fact I did try to get a little 
closer to you, as you might remember. But now I just wish the 
best of luck and happiness to Pan Podbipyenta, because it’s hard 
to think of a more loyal and deserving cavalier.” 

“Ah...” and the girl’s eyes fell, and her voice dropped to a 
softer whisper. “And where might he be now?” 

“In Zamost with Skshetuski. They’ve both been promoted 
and Pan Longinus serves now as Yan’s first lieutenant.” Then 
the small knight grinned again and winked at Anusia. “But if 
he’d been able to guess what he’d find waiting for him on the 
road to Warsaw he’d have killed a dozen horses to catch up with 
us, duty or no duty.” 

“And ... did anything in particular happen to him in the 
war?” The girl looked down into her hands. “I mean... he 
wasn't hurt or anything, was he?” 

“Ey!” Pan Volodyovski laughed. “It seems to me that you're 
wondering less about his health than those three heads of his!” 

“Why should I wonder about that?” she asked and turned a 
bright crimson. Then she sniffed and tossed her head as if she 
really didn’t care one way or another. “I can’t believe he’d be all 
that serious about those heads anyway. I mean. . . how could 
he be?” 

“Oh, he’s deadly serious!” Pan Volodyovski nodded, just as 
serious as the subject of the Lithuanian’s singular and forbidding 


vow was to Pan Longinus. “Believe me, I know him well 
enough by now, and I tell you that nothing’s going to happen 
until he keeps that promise he made to himself. I know it’s hard 
to believe, even in our times, but that’s how he is. It isn’t 
possible for that man not to keep his word.” 

“But that ... might take years,” the girl murmured. Her 
eyes moistened and she looked down at the floor. 

“Maybe. Maybe not.” Then the little knight took pity on the 
dismayed Anusia. “Take my word for it, though; he really looks 
hard for every opportunity. I’ve seen some scenes of slaughter in 
my time but nothing like the places where he has been fighting. 
I tell you, my dear, when he wraps that scarf of yours around 
his helmet it’s unbelievable what he does in battle. Oh, he’ll find 
his three heads soon enough, you can be sure of that.” 

“Let everyone find what he needs to find,” the girl sighed and 
whispered. 

And Pan Michal heaved a deep sigh of his own. 
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Then, lifting his troubled eyes into the far corner of the room, 
Pan Michal caught sight of a furious face he’d never seen before: 
a glowering visage that peered at him from behind an enormous 
nose and a huge pair of whiskers that dangled like two lengths 
of hemp on the stranger’s chest and moved fiercely up and down 
in a grip of passion. It was a sight to alarm almost anyone but all 
it did to the little knight was merely surprise him. 

“Who's that?” he asked Anusia. 

“Who’s what?” the girl spun around to peer about the room. 

“That strange long-nosed creature there in the corner, the one 
that’s glaring at me as if it wanted to swallow me at one gulp.” 

“Oh, that one?” The girl laughed. 

“Yes. The one whose whiskers twitch like those of an old 
tomcat at a mousehole.” 

Anusia giggled, showing her small white teeth, with all her 
tears forgotten. “That’s Pan Kharlamp.” 

“What sort of a heathen monstrosity is he, then? He looks like 
one of those African ‘monstra’ that carry a horn instead of a 
Hose: 

“He’s no heathen monster. He’s a captain in the Light Horse 
regiment of the Voyevode of Vilna and commands our escort. I 


wouldn’t get in his way if 1 were you, Master Michal. He’s a real 
fire-eater.” 

“Hmm. Is he now? But if he’s such a fire-eater why isn’t he 
sharpening his teeth on some of these other fiery cavaliers 
around here? Why’s he glaring at me?” 


“Well. . .” and the girl shrugged and giggled again. 
“Well what?” 
“Well. . . because he’s panting after me. He told me himself 


that he’d chop anybody who comes near me into little pieces. 
He’d be right here beside us, looking for a quarrel, if it wasn’t 
for His Highness being here as well.” 

“Well I'll be damned!” Pan Volodyovski broke into open 
laughter. “So that’s how things are going again, 1s it? Ay, I see 
we didn’t serenade you for nothing in Lubnie! ‘Like a Tartar’s 
darts, you pierce all men’s hearts!’ D’you remember? Eh? How is it 
that you can hardly move without some poor wretch falling in 
love with you?” 

“That’s just my misfortune,” the girl murmured, sighed, and 
lowered her eyes, but not before she shot another quick, side- 
long glance at the glaring Kharlamp. 

“Huh, what a heartbreaking little tease you are!” Pan Michal 
went on laughing. “And what’s Pan Longinus going to say 
about all this, eh?” 

“And is it my fault that this Pan Kharlamp is after me like 
that?” Anusia protested. “All I did was smile at him. And only 
that one time. Because he’s a stranger at our court and I wanted 
to cheer him up a little.” 

“Yes, that would do it,” Pan Michal said grinning and shak- 
ing his head. “But you take care, my girl, that somebody’s 
blood doesn’t get spilled because of your little tricks. Pan Podbi- 
pyenta is a saint in a lot of ways. . . we'd all make a fortune if 
we could find a way to bottle his goodness and peddle it to the 
surgeons for a balm . . . but there’s no joking with him in 
matters of the heart.” 

“Let him trim that man’s ears, for all that I care!” Anusia 
cried, embarrassed. Then she spun on her toes like a startled 
bird and flew across the room where she began an animated 
conversation with the Prince’s elderly Italian physician who 
looked as dumbstruck and bug-eyed as if the gates of Heaven 
had opened before him. 


Meanwhile Pan Zagloba appeared near the little knight and 
started winking at him with his one good eye. 

“Ho ho,” he said. “And who was that pretty little dish? 
Something you’re planning to sample a little later? My congrat- 
ulations!” 

“Shame on you!” Pan Michal cried, all the more vehement 
because just that idea had glimmered for a fraction of a moment 
in his head. “That’s Pan Podbipyenta’s fiancee, or as good as 
one. 

“Good God! That little thing? He’ll be able to carry her 
behind his collar, like a flea! And what about that chastity of his 
anyway? Ha, I’m beginning to understand our Lithuanian bean- 
pole a lot better now! No wonder all his wits are down in his 
saddle! Let’s just hope she doesn’t fit him out with a pair of 
antlers, which is what I'd be the first to help her with, given half 
a Chiamace.” 

“Many have tried it,” Pan Michal said, smiling a little at some 
of his own Lubnie memories. “Yan and me once fought a duel 
over her.” 

“Good God!” Pan Zagloba cried. “And you’re both still alive 
to talk about it?” 

“Well...” the little knight grinned, shrugged and twisted 
his pointed little whiskers past his nose again. “We weren't all 
that serious about it, to tell you the truth. But she’s a good girl, 
for all of her flirting.” 

“Hmm. You say that because you’re a decent sort yourself,” 
Pan Zagloba said. “But I wouldn’t want to be in our virtuous 
Lithuanian’s boots anyway you see it. She’s a flighty bird.” 

“Only because she’s young and pretty,” the little knight was 
always quick to defend Anusia. “But she'll settle down, you'll 
see. She'll make our friend happy. Hercules was also a mighty 
man but a woman cooked his goose for him, didn’t she?” 

“I think that was Samson.” 

“I know her, I tell you. She can’t help it if she draws men like 
flies to molasses. Look at that long-nosed captain 1n the corner, 
for example. He’s supposed to be head over heels over her.” 

“Huh!” the fat knight nodded. “He’d better hang a lantern on 
that nose of his or he’ll have hens nesting on it. And what about 
that skinny-legged stork that she’s talking to? What kind of 
foreign freak is that?” 

“That’s Carboni, the Prince’s Italian physician.” 


“Look at that moon-eyed stare on his face,” Pan Zagloba 
noted in displeasure. “And d’you see the way he's rolling his 
eyes? You’d think he was in some kind of a delirium, the half- 
wit. Ey, I tell you Michal, our poor Longinus is in for a lot of 
trouble! I’ve some experience in such things, having been a hot- 
blooded lad myself in my younger years, which I’ll be glad to 
tell you about sometime. Or now, if you’re interested.” 

And here the fat knight bent over Pan Michal’s ear and started 
whispering into it and blinking even harder than he’d done 
before. 
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Soon afterwards it was time to resume the journey. So many 
tens of thousands were on their way to Warsaw that it seemed as 
if the entire country was on its way to the election, and not just 
from the nearby counties but from the far reaches of Lithuania 
and Ruthenia where the approach of war may have done more 
to awaken people to their civic duties than any workings of 
patriotism or conscience. 

Crowds jammed the highway. Every so often the dust blew 
apart to reveal columns of gilded coaches surrounded by out- 
riders and lackeys in oriental costume, household troops of 
German and Hungarian lifeguards, turbanned janissaries, com- 
panies of Cossacks and, occasionally, entire regiments of the 
matchless Polish heavy cavalry accompanying the court of some 
district potentate or magnate. Everyone who was anyone tried 
to appear as richly and as powerfully equipped as their means 
allowed. The lesser households of regional and county digni- 
taries crowded against these cavalcades of the magnates and, at 
each patient step, some individual squire’s charabanc, padded 
with black leather and pulled by pairs of horses, rattled out of 
the dust and jostled for room among the carriages and coaches. 
Armed to the teeth, with a musket barrel protruding on one 
side of the seat and a saber on the other, its single occupant 
crouched above the reins with a traveling crucifix or an icon 
dangling around his neck on a silken scarf. Packs of hunting 
dogs trotted beside the wheels while further back grooms led 
remount horses with their rich saddles covered against the dust. 
Then came the creaking baggage carts with tents and supplies 
for the swarms of servants and their impatient masters. 

Whenever a breeze blew aside the dust cloud that hung like a 


lid above the crowded highway, the whole procession turned 
into a living many-colored serpent or a silk ribbon stitched with 
gold and jewels. The vast sound that boiled out of this slowly 
flowing river of the gentry was like a cloud of yet another kind. 
Calls and cries to give way, to clear the road. Questions and 
demands. Shouts and quarrels about precedence and about who 
should give way to whom. Musicians dressed in Tartar and 
Valachian style squealed on their fifes and thumped and 
pounded on their kettledrums at the head of the regular regi- 
ments of Polish and Lithuanian cavalry which were obliged to 
ride in the trains of the greater magnates. 

Every so often some mounted soldier, courtier or a servant 
would gallop up to the Vishnovyetzki column, demanding the 
right of way for his master or asking who it was who was 
traveling there. 

But at the words ‘the Prince-Palatine of Ruthenia’ they fell back 
and informed their masters who ordered their own men and 
wagons off the road at once. Then there’d be cheers and excited 
comments shouted from the roadside as the Prince’s regiments 
and coaches passed the curious crowds for whom they seemed 
like something out of legend. 

Prince Yeremi looked sadly through the windows of his coach 
at these teeming masses of soldiers and armed gentry, and at 
these ostentatious displays of private wealth and power, and 
asked himself how many armies could be raised for the Com- 
monwealth with just a fraction of these men and riches. Why 
was it that this powerful, populous and wealthy land, filled with 
a hardy knighthood and flowing with treasure, was unable to 
cope with a single Cossack rebel and his savage Tartars? Each of 
Hmyelnitzki’s cohorts could be answered with a greater, better 
armed, and far more warlike host if only all that soldiery and 
that numerous gentry—and all those powerful magnates with 
their private regiments and armies— wanted to serve the public 
cause as eagerly as they served their own. 

‘We’ve lost our ancient virtues,’ the Prince thought bitterly as he 
waved and smiled at the men who cheered him. ‘The heart has 
gone out of the Commonwealth. Our blood has turned to water, our 
spirit is dying. And now even the great body has begun to rot.’ 

But he knew even as such gloomy thoughts descended upon 
him that he was looking at the shortcomings of the Common- 
wealth only through the eyes of a warlord and a military com- 


mander who wanted to turn his whole nation into a single 
weapon, wielded by one strong and determined hand, against 
the enemy. 

“It’s good times and an easy life at a magnate’s table that our 
gentry’s after these days,” he murmured. “Not sacrifice and 
hardships.” 

But at the same time he suspected that greed, selfishness, love 
of luxury, or simple lack of courage and devotion to the com- 
mon good weren’t the whole problem. The Commonwealth 
needed something more, something that would always con- 
tinue to elude him because he couldn’t grasp the breadth and 
scope of its real nature with the sharply delineated mind of a 
fighting soldier. His enemy—the great chancellor whom he 
admired as profoundly as he hated—might have a deeper un- 
derstanding of what needed to be done. 
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Meanwhile the pointed spires of Warsaw began to gleam in 
the haze ahead and the Prince’s musing turned to simpler mat- 
ters. He called an orderly officer to his side and issued crisp 
orders. The officer saluted, wheeled his mount and galloped 
back along the column until he found the escort commander. 
Pan Volodyovski, who was riding alongside the coach that 
carried Anusia, chatting and joking with her to pass the time 
and to remind himself of those bygone, light-hearted years of 
their life in Lubnie, trotted back to his regiments to set them in 
order for the entry into the capital. 

But he no sooner spurred his horse away from Anusia when 
he heard the pounding of other hooves behind him. It was, he 
saw, Pan Kharlamp, the long-nosed captain of Lithuanian Light 
Horse who glared at him so fiercely the night before. 

“Ho ho,” he murmured, grinning in anticipation and twirling 
his pointed little whiskers. “Looks like something’s going to 
happen after all.” 

He slowed his horse. Despite Anusia’s friendly chatter he 
found the journey boring and he was anxious to relieve the 
tedium with some entertainment. But the Lithuanian captain 
didn’t seem to know how to start a quarrel. He caught up with 
the little soldier, bared and ground his teeth, and started moving 
his huge mustache up and down as if he was chewing on a 
mouthful of insults he couldn’t quite spit out. 
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Then he growled out roughly: “"Morning, Mister Dragoon.” 

“Morning, Mister Lightfoot,” Pan Michal shot back. 

“Whom are you calling a Lightfoot, you mounted foot sol- 
dier?” The huge nose pointed like a spear at the little knight. 
“I’m a regular officer and a member of the serving gentry! Can’t 
you tell the difference?” 

Pan Michal grimaced at the silver cord which the furious 
captain wore looped at his shoulder in the Lithuanian fashion 
and grinned into the sky. 

“Hard to tell what you fellows are,” he said amiably. “One 
little hangman’s noose looks like another to me.” 

“That’s our rank insignia!” Pan Kharlamp’s teeth started clat- 
tering in rage. “The heavy regiments of Lithuanian Horse wear 
a gold one, we of the Light Horse wear a silver one! Don’t you 
know even that much, you ignorant dragoon?” 

Pan Michal, who knew these rank insignia very well, grinned 
again and started tossing his short battle-hammer high into the 
air, concentrating on catching it by the handle each time it 
whirled down. 

“You’re insulting the entire Lithuanian Army!” growled the 
furious Kharlamp. “Seems like I’d better teach you some re- 
spect!” 

“You can try.” Pan Michal’s unconcern only served to goad 
the Lithuanian into greater fury. “Could it be, my good fellow, 
that you’re looking for a fight with me?” 

“And maybe I am!”—and here Pan Kharlamp leaned closer to 
Volodyovski’s ear so that he could whisper—‘“And I might just 
clip your ears for you if you keep getting in my way with 
Mistress Anusia.” 

Pan Volodyovski turned his whole attention to tossing his 
battle-hammer into the air, as if he had nothing more important 
on his mind, and answered in a mild, conciliatory tone. 

“Ey, my good sir, let me live a little longer, will you? Let me 
offthis time?” 

“No way!” Kharlamp bellowed and caught the small soldier 
by the sleeve. “You’re not going to get away with this, not now 
and not ever!” 

“But I’m not trying to get away.” Pan Michal did his best to 
sound reasonable and humble. “Only I’m on duty just now, as 
you see. I’ve got His Highness’ orders to carry out. So let go of 
my sleeve, I beg you, or I just don’t know what I'll have to do 
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_. . Like maybe crack you on the head with this mace of mine 
and knock you off your horse?” 

Here Pan Volodyovski’s humility and patience took on such a 
deadly, hissing quality that Pan Kharlamp stared at him in 
surprise. 

“It won’t make any difference in the long run!” he growled 
after a moment. “You and I will meet me in Warsaw, I’ll make 
sure of that!” 

“Gladly, gladly,”—and the little knight grinned at the furious 
Lithuanian in his most innocent and engaging manner— “only 
how are we to fight there? I’m just a simple soldier, I’ve never 
been to Warsaw, but I’ve heard about summary courts-martial 
that punish people with a headsman’s axe for drawing a saber 
any where near the King or the interrex. So how are we to do this 
fighting, if you’d tell me kindly?” 

“Hmm.” The long-nosed Lithuanian glared at the little sol- 
dier with contempt. “It’s easy to see you’re a provincial boor 
and that you’ve never been anywhere important if courts-mar- 
tial scare you! Don’t you know that it’s an ecclesiastic court that 
judges capital offenses when the throne is vacant? They’re a lot 
more lenient. And anyway, I hardly think they’d want my head 
for cutting off your ears.” 

“Thank you kindly, sir, for instructing me,” the little colonel 
murmured. “Thank you very kindly. I can see that you’re a 
widely traveled and educated man who knows his way around. 
As for me. . . well, I barely managed to get through my Latin 
grammar and get my adjectivum to agree with my substantivo, if 
you know what I mean. And if, God forbid, I wanted to call you 
a dimwit or a damn fool I’d know just enough to say you were 
‘stultus,’ rather than ‘stulta’ or ‘stultum.’ ” 

Here Pan Volodyovski began to toss his battle hammer again 
while Pan Kharlamp stared at him with bulging eyes, not quite 
sure if he had been insulted by the little fellow. 

But then he realized that Volodyovski had made a fool of him 
and was laughing at him. A sudden rush of blood turned his 
long, sallow face the color of a boiled beetroot, and he clutched 
the hilt of his saber and hauled it from its scabbard. Pan Michal 
instantly flashed his own in the Lithuanian’s eyes and they sat 
side by side on their horses glaring at each other like two 
snorting boars, until Pan Kharlamp recalled that he’d have to 


answer to the Prince himself if he was to attack one of his 
officers while he was on duty. 

“Pll find you, you whelp!” he snarled. “You can be sure I 
will!” 

‘And I'll help you do it,” Pan Michal said and shrugged and 
slipped his saber back into its sheath. 

They parted then; one to return to the cavalcade of coaches 
and the other to the half dozen regiments which trailed at some 
distance behind the carriages since this was peaceful country, 
untouched by the rebellion, and the soldiers were there only to 
demonstrate Prince Yeremi’s power and not to protect him from 
any actual danger. Pan Michal soon had the cavalry trotting in 
close order and the infantry marching in an even step and set 
himself at their head for the entry into the capital. 

Pan Zagloba joined him soon after. 

“What did that long-nosed freak want from you anyway?” he 
asked. 

“Pan Kharlamp? Nothing much. He wants me to fight him.” 

“Now there’s a fine stew!” the fat knight observed. “If you 
don’t watch out he’ll run you through with that proboscis like 
one of those spearfish that travelers talk about. That must be the 
biggest nose in the Commonwealth! You’d better make sure 
you don’t slice it off or they'll have to dig a separate grave for it. 
Ha, the Moyevode of Vilna is a lucky man! Other commanders 
have to send patrols to sniff out the enemy but this fellow can do 
it for him from a distance! But why does he want to fight you?” 

“Because I rode beside Anusia’s carriage.” 

“You should’ve told him to visit Pan Longinus if he’s that 
anxious to have his whiskers trimmed. Now that would be a 
fight worth seeing! The beanpole against the beak! But it looks 
to me like that fellow’s luck is running a lot shorter than his 
snout.” 

“I didn’t mention Pan Longinus in case this feisty fellow gave 
up on me and I lost out on a bit of fun,” Volodyovski said. “In 
fact I'll make it a point to court Anusia with real fervor from 
now on! After all, what else will we have for amusement in 
Warsaw?” 

“Plenty, my friend, plenty!” Pan Zagloba said, winking and 
grinning broadly in his beard. “Way back in my youth, when I 
was a provisioning officer for my regiment, I covered quite a bit 


of country here and there. But I’ve never come across better 
times than I had in Warsaw.” 

“Could it be that much different from what we had in Lub- 
nie?” 

“Heaven and earth, my dear fellow. No comparison.” 

“Hmm. It might not be so bad then,” Pan Michal said. “But 
I'll trim that nosy fellow’s whiskers anyway.” 

“Why bother?” 

“Because they’re too long.” 


Chapter Forty-eight 


SOME WEEKS PASSED. Warsaw’s population swelled to ten times 
its usual size as the gentry poured in ever-growing numbers into 
the great walled city on the Vistula which, even in ordinary 
years, housed more artisans and merchants than London and 
Paris. Thousands of merchant caravans came from as far as 
Persia, and fleets of traders sailed from all the countries of the 
West to pitch their tents and set up their booths in the plains and 
suburbs that surrounded Warsaw. 

Eight hundred thousand persons jostled each other in the 
crowded capital; hundreds of thousands more of the voting 
gentry bivouacked in huge, tent-cities spread around the walls; 
and although the election was still many weeks away, there were 
so many feasts and banquets given every day that newcomers 
like Pan Volodyovski, for whom Prince Yeremi’s distant capital 
of Lubnie seemed like a cosmopolitan metropolis, walked about 
with eyes as big as saucers. 

The Senate deliberated in a great wooden amphitheater built 
for that purpose in the fields of Vola but it was still too soon to 
tell which of the two leading candidates would emerge the 
winner. Both sides worked day and night to promote their man; 
both the royal brothers issued stacks of broadsheets singing 
their own praises and pointing out the shortcomings of the 
other. Both had numerous and powerful supporters. 

Prince Charles Ferdinand, the young Bishop of Plotzk, had 
the backing of the Vishnovyetzkis, which was all the more 
dangerous for the opposition because it seemed likely that the 
famous and admired warrior would pull the great masses of the 
voting gentry to his candidate. But Yan Casimir had the advan- 
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tage of being the elder and therefore more seasoned in his 
judgments. He could command the influence of the chancellor; 
the primate seemed ready to throw the support of the Church 
behind him; and he could count on the vast majority of the 
magnates, each of whom was richer and more powerful than 
any prince in Europe, and who could tip the scales in his favor 
with the sheer weight of wealth, patronage and numerous con- 
nections. 

Even so, the supporters of Yan Casimir had some bitter 
moments. The politicking gentry who turned out for this elec- 
tion in greater numbers than ever before, favored the young 
Prince Charles, drawn by the magic of Prince Yeremi’s name 
and by the candidate’s thoughtful generosity. Charles Ferdinand 
was known not only for his public works but also for the 
shrewd management of his own estates so that he could afford 
to raise and equip many new regiments which were to serve 
under Vishnovyetzki. Yan Casimir might have done the same 
but he was so open-handed in his giving, and so willing to 
believe anyone who came to him for help, that his treasury was 
almost always empty. 

Messengers galloped every day between the two courts. Yan 
Casimir begged his brother to step down in the name of his 
rights as the elder; the young bishop declined, pointing out that 
the laws of primogeniture, by which the oldest brother in- 


herited estates everywhere else in Europe, didn’t apply in Po- 
land. 
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Meanwhile time passed. October soon ended. Three quarters 
of a million gentry camped, feasted, argued, quarreled and 
fought each other in and around the city. The six-week limit for 
the electoral convention was almost upon them, and along with 
that came the news of fresh Cossack terror. As Prince Yeremi 
had foreseen in Lvov, Hmyelnitzki soon abandoned the siege of 
that city, contenting himself with a face-saving ransom, and 
massed all his forces under the walls of Zamost, storming that 
last bastion of the Commonwealth day and night. 

Pan Zagloba was particularly worried about that. 

“What if they take it?” he muttered time and time again, 
peering uneasily towards the horizon. “The new army’s barely 


getting itself together. There’d be nothing to stop Hmyel be- 
tween Zamost and here.” 


“Don’t worry.” Pan Michal’s cheerful grin helped to set the 
fat knight’s mind at rest. “The Prince didn’t leave his best 
regiments in Zamost for nothing. The Cossacks will break their 
teeth on those walls and that’ll be that.” 

“May the Devil take them! People say there’s a lot of them 
right here, posing as eastern gentry and sniffing out whatever 
they can.” 

Siac could be.” 

“No way to tell them from the rest of us,” the fat old knight 
complained. “By God, what times we live in when a gentleman 
can’t even tell who he’s drinking with! Some of those Zaporoh- 
jans are gentry themselves. They even know Latin. You could 
be sitting right next to one in a tavern and never know you're 
clinking tankards with a rebel.” 

“That’s right.” The little knight didn’t seem concerned. 
“Come to think of it, Latin’s not all that common even among 
the gentry in our part of the country. Look at the Kurtzevitch 
princes, for example, may they rest in peace. Fine ancient 
blood, a lineage that goes back to Rurik and the Kievan boyars, 
but not a speck of learning between the lot of them. Some of the 
young atamans, who’ve been rubbing shoulders with us at the 
court in Lubnie, would do a better job of passing as gentry.” 

“Such as who?” 

“Such as Bohun. Why not? That man’s got to have some 
great lord’s blood somewhere in his veins.” 

“It’s a Devil of a thing none the less!” Pan Zagloba railed 
bitterly. “They say that Hmyel himself is sending an embassy to 
Warsaw to cast his vote for Yan Casimir. To which he’s entitled 
as a Polish noble! Can you imagine such a thing happening in 
any other country?” 

“Well, let’s just hope Prince Charles gets the votes.” The little 
knight neither knew nor cared much about politics and what he 
knew of the law could’ve been written on his saber blade. “Then 
we'll give Hmyelnitzki everything he’s earned.” 
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But speculation about disguised Zaporohjan leaders lurking 
around Warsaw, along with rumors of Hmyelnitzk1’s continuing 
successes, inflamed the volatile gentry in and about the city. 
Some swore that they had seen Cossack and Tartar patrols as far 
west as the lower Vistula. It was enough for someone to be 
accused, no matter how unjustly, of being a Zaporohyan for a 


raging mob to cut him into pieces. Many innocent men died 
that way and the seriousness of the deliberations was inter- 
rupted time and time again by outbursts of violence, especially 
since sobriety was never one of the gentry’s virtues. The magis- 
trates who were charged with keeping public order couldn't 
cope with the constant tumults and eruptions in which tipsy 
men fought and sabered each other at the slightest pretext. 

But if the serious-minded men who feared for the Common- 
wealth in this time of danger deplored this constant rioting, 
drunkenness and duels, it also seemed like a providential oppor- 
tunity for all kinds of wastrels, scoundrels, drifters, bullies and 
brawlers. It went without saying that Pan Zagloba felt right at 
home in that kind of company, assured of a place at any tavern 
table not only by his vast reputation as a Vishnovyetzki warrior 
but also by his monumental thirst and his willingness to drink 
with everyone anywhere and at anyone's expense. 

The only time when he lost his swagger and aplomb and gave 
way to doubt and self-recrimination was when he fell victim to 
what he called his bouts of ‘melancolia.’ When these came upon 
him, he barricaded himself in his room and refused to talk to 
anyone, and if he emerged at such times out of whatever lair he 
found for himself, he was irritable, quick to pick a quarrel and 
looking for trouble. On one such day he cut up Pan Dun- 
tchevski, a gentleman from Ravyan, simply because the unfor- 
tunate man tripped on Pan Zagloba’s saber while passing him in 
a crowd. 

The little knight was the only man whose company he toler- 
ated during his melancholy moments. “It’s because I miss 
Skshetuski,” he complained. “And that poor, lost girl. That’s 
why I get like this.” 

“We'll see Yan soon enough,” Pan Michal assured him. “Just 
wait ‘til the election is over and the fighting heats up for us 
again. Our Prince won’t even wait for the coronation before he 
gets back to the army and the war.” 

“And what about my sweet little songbird? Eh? What about 
my Helen? What’s happening with her?” 

“It’s all Christ’s will.” Pan Michal sighed. “All we can do is 
pray for her and hope for the best.” 

“And is it Christ’s will for us to abandon her? To leave her 
helpless in those Godless hands? What kind of Judas trick is 
that? And don’t tell me about that military ‘nemine excepto’ of 


yours either. I’ve heard quite enough about that, thank you very 
much! We’ve turned our backs on her, that’s what we’ve done! 
We've abandoned that poor child! We’ve sold her out, that’s 
what!” 

It didn’t help for Pan Michal to point out that they were 
helpless to go in search of Helen after the disaster of Pilavtze 
when all of Hmyelnitzki’s swollen hordes lay across their path. 
The fat knight refused to be consoled. His rage merely deep- 
ened, fueled by shame, anxiety and guilt. And his attacks of 
remorse drove him to even greater excesses than before. 
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But these mournful moments never lasted long. Climbing 
out of gloom as quickly as he plunged into it, Pan Zagloba par- 
tied, drank with the most notable guzzlers in the capital, and 
paid such ardent court to so many ladies of questionable virtue 
that he more than made up for the time he lost in remorse and 
sadness. 

Little Pan Michal was delighted to join him in all that carous- 
ing. He knew himself to be a good soldier and his reputation as 
a first-rate officer was second to none. But he was also honest 
enough to know that he didn’t have a penny’s worth of that 
dignity, seriousness and maturity which Skshetuski’s suffering 
and misfortunes had stamped into his soul. He understood his 
duty to the Commonwealth as a simple matter of fighting 
anyone he was told to fight; everything else, including political 
opinions, was an unfathomable mystery to him and he didn’t 
bother his young head about it. He was always ready to shed 
tears of grief over the Commonwealth’s military disasters but it 
didn’t occur to him that the spendthrift debaucheries, willful 
disobedience and profligate self-indulgence of his fellow gentry 
could be just as harmful to the country as any number of defeats 
in battle. He was, in short, a young man eager for any new 
excitement and experience, and the fast and noisy turbulence of 
a great city’s seamier side of life drew him as naturally as a 
humming beehive might attract a curious little bear. 

He attached himself happily to Pan Zagloba—indeed, he 
clung to him with the persistence of a bug clamped to an old 
dog’s tail—and treated the roistering fat knight as his guide and 
tutor in that newly discovered underworld of big city pleasures 
and carousals. They went everywhere, buzzing about like flies 


around a stew pot, until soon everybody knew them and com- 
peted in inviting them to their celebrations. They drank with 
everyone. They didn’t miss a single feast, banquet, ball or 
drinking bout anywhere near the city; they attended every 
supper given by the magnates. They were soon as much at 
home at the hospitable courts of both the royal princes, where 
thousands of visiting gentry stuffed themselves and guzzled 
every day at the candidates’ expense, as they were in every inn, 
wineshop and tavern of the town, and the more often they 
showed up among the carousers the more they were welcomed. 

“That’s the life, eh?” Pan Zagloba sighed with pleasure every 
day as they set out in search of good company and excitement. 

“It is,” the little knight agreed. 

“Didn’t I tell you there’s no place anywhere as lively as 
Warsaw?” The old noble seemed created for the wine cask and 
the banquet table. He treated the endless round of roistering as if 
it were one of his inventions. “And you thought you’d be bored 
here, didn’t you.” 

“I did. And you were right. I’m not.” 

“Hah! Well, now at least you know I’m not a liar.’ 

“Hmm.” Pan Volodyovski may have turned himself into the 
fat knight’s pupil in carousing, but that didn’t mean that he 
dispensed with all his intelligence and judgment. “I wouldn’t go 
quite as far as that.” 

“Ah... ah! You mean the tales I spin? The stories that I tell 
them?” 

“To listen to you a man would think that nothing important 
ever happened anywhere in history without you having a finger 
in the pie.” 

“And who’s to say I didn’t? What if I do bend the truth a little 
if it’s in a good cause? ‘Pro publico bono,’ my dear Michal, that’s 
the key to a useful and successful life . . . Hah! Do you think I 
like to waste my breath on every guzzler that we come across? 
You know that I’m a temperate and abstemious man and that I 
like to treat good mead with respect. But every time I clink a 
cup or two with our brother gentry I win votes for Prince 
Charles, and if he doesn’t reward me for all that hard work with 
at least a stewardship of a province then there’s neither gratitude 
nor decency left in this Commonwealth of ours and it deserves 
to perish.” 


“Hmm. You’re right about the votes you’re getting for Prince 
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Charles,” the little knight was forced to admit. “And it is thirsty 
work. But I don’t think we’ll save the Commonwealth by 
drinking it dry.” 

“And why not? Isn’t that better than looting it bare? Stick 
with me, my good little friend, and you’ll soon learn how to 
become honored and respected and rise to great heights. You 
can't help being pint-sized, and as skimpily constructed as a tick 
on a hound’s ear, since that’s how God made you. But you can 
still get to be a man to whom the world listens with proper 
attention.” 

Pan Michal matched the fat knight cup for cup as long as he 
was able, listened to his tales and harangues along with the rest 
of the fascinated gentry and, when needed, backed him up with 
his saber if the arguments got heated. He was a restless, spirited 
young man used to living in the Steppe a day at a time and 
doing it on horseback. Such heady stuff as public affairs, or 
thinking about what might reform the country, was totally 
beyond him, and the right or wrong of anything never troubled 
his conscience. He was more than eager to show everyone that 
the Ukrainian gentry were better than that of any other region, 
and that the Vishnovyetzki soldiers were more to be feared and 
respected than all the other warriors of the Commonwealth, 
and so he trailed behind Zagloba through the taverns in search 
of the most ferocious swashbucklers— particularly among the 
partisans of Prince Dominic Zaslavski—and they usually set up 
the procedures for their quarrels in advance.  __ 

“You start things off with your tongue,” Pan Michal would 
say. “And then I'll step in.” 

“What? What? And I’m to miss all the fun?” The fat knight, a 
fair hand with a saber in his own right, didn’t always agree to 
step aside for the little swordsman. 

But often, especially when they found themselves among the 
eastern and northeastern gentry who had well-earned reputa- 
tions as the best sword-masters in the Commonwealth, Pan 
Zagloba confined himself to his infuriating witticisms and hair- 
raising insults and then, when the offended noble reached howl- 
ing for his saber, he stepped back and nodded at his small 
companion. 

“My dear sir,” he’d say with a superior smile. “I’d have to 
have no conscience to take you on myself. That would be sheer 
murder. So why don’t you have a go instead at my young son 


and pupil over here? He’ll give you some idea of what to expect 
from me because I taught him everything he knows.” 

At which point Pan Michal slid from behind the old knight’s 
massive back, moving his pointed little whiskers up and down 
like a questing beetle, and looking about as bright and dan- 
gerous as a country sparrow. And then, because he really was a 
swordsman without an equal, he soon stretched out his unfor- 
tunate victim in half a dozen strokes. 

“If that’s what the pupil’s like,” the awed gentry told each 
other in and around the city, “how great must the teacher be?” 

So they amused themselves through the long Autumn days. 
And so their fame and reputations grew, particularly the aura of 
invincibility that settled on Zagloba. The only famous saber 
rattler whom they failed to track down and provoke into a fight 
was the long-nosed, long-whiskered Pan Kharlamp for whom 
Pan Michal looked with special eagerness. 

“I really did think those whiskers needed trimming,” he 
complained. 

“Not to mention that cannon he’s got sticking out between 
his eyes,” Pan Zagloba noted. “Well. Well. We’ll keep looking.” 

But the ferocious Lithuanian captain seemed to have disap- 
peared so that, in time, the disappointed little knight began to 
think that he must have been sent back to Vilna on some 
mission for the Lithuanian Hetman. 


x * * 


The six weeks of the electoral convention passed like a 
blurred dream of a vast faceless crowd, of a booming roar that 
could be heard for miles around Warsaw, of feasts and broached 
casks of liquor and wine flowing as free as water in the Vistula, 
and of the bitter pressurings and maneuverings for political 
advantage with which the two royal brothers struggled for the 
crown. Then, suddenly, the great matters of public importance 
were finally resolved. Prince Charles withdrew without warn- 
ing in favor of his brother. A new King, Yan Casimir of the 
House of Vasa, would be crowned in Krakow and, by an odd 
turn of fate, it was Hmyelnitzki’s vote that appeared to count 
more than any other because it was generally expected that the 
powerful rebel would be more likely to submit to the monarch 
of his choice. 


The gentry started packing up and drifting off to their man- 


ors and estates. The vast encampments emptied. And just as 
before the disaster of Pilavtze the cry of ‘War’ echoed among the 
fields and forests throughout the whole country so now, with 
Yan Casimir named as the new monarch, ‘Peace’ was the word 
that lay on the lips of the dispersing, joyful and war-weary 
gentry. 

But for Prince Yeremi—who had turned himself into a sort of 
Cato, insisting that the Zaporohjan ‘Carthage’ be razed to the 
ground and warning that only the utter destruction of the 
Cossacks would bring peace to the Ukraine—this disappoint- 
ment was yet another blow, and one he took to heart. New 
negotiations with the Cossacks were now a foregone con- 
clusion. The peace party of the chancellor and Voyevode Kisyel 
had captured control of the country; Cossack conciliation won 
the day; and a hasty armistice would put an end to the fighting 
even if it was unlikely to lead to lasting peace. The angry and 
embittered Prince was sure that giving Hmyelnitzki everything 
he wanted would merely result in yet another war and that the 
fresh conflict would be all the more terrible because the 
Zaporohjans now held all the wealth and people of the Ukraine 
in their grasp. Having been legalized by the Senate as the Grand 
Hetman of the Ukraine, the rebel Hmyelnitzki was immeasura- 
bly stronger while the Commonwealth became even weaker. 

And who would lead the new Crown armies against 
Hmyelnitzki once the armistice was broken? It wouldn’t be 
himself, Prince Yeremi knew. As the most ardent of Charles 
Ferdinand’s supporters, he could harbor no further illusions 
about seeing the Grand Hetman’s bulava placed in his own 
hands. 

True, he could tell himself, Yan Casimir was known for his 
magnanimity. He pledged to treat his brother’s backers as he 
would his own. But he was also sworn to the policies of the 
chancellor who was Vishnovyetzk1’s most implacable opponent. 

“So it'll be some other hands that'll lft the burden,” the 
Prince announced to his gloomy officers soon after his candi- 
date’s withdrawal had dashed all his hopes. 

“Who, Highness?” they cried, hardly able to believe how 
quickly and how utterly their own high hopes were shattered 
and destroyed. “Who but you can do it? Who else among us will 
be able to lead the Commonwealth against an enemy as power- 
ful and confident as the new Hmyelnitzki?” 


The Prince couldn’t tell them. 

“Won’t there be fresh calamities?” the gathered gentry and 
officers insisted. “More defeats, humiliations and disasters? And 
how long will it be before the last strength of the Common- 
wealth is spent?” 

And at this thought a double spasm of pain contorted the 
Prince’s pale, harrowed face. One, as all of his men knew, was 
fear for the country; it was a fear they shared and understood. 
The other, which the Prince kept hidden in himself, was the 
embittering, gnawing disappointment of a man who had given 
everything he owned to a cause in which he believed; who spent 
all his treasure, abandoned his lands, and sacrificed his own past 
and future; and who now saw his merits dismissed and ignored. 
His just rewards would elude him once again and other heads 
would rise above his own. 

His pride gnawed at him. He could hardly stand this new 
humiliation. He wouldn’t have been the man he was if he 
weren't also a vastly proud and willful magnate who was always 
conscious of his own destiny and greatness, of his role in his- 
tory, and of his soaring vision of himself. 

He had the strength, he knew, for the dreadful tasks that 
waited for him just beyond the temporarily pacified horizon. 
He had earned the power. And he had lost it all on the whim of 
one young royal prince who was unable to resist the pressures of 
Vishnovyetzki’s enemies and who passed an almost certain 
crown to his older brother. 


Chapter Forty-nine 


THERE WAS SOME TALK among the officers in Warsaw that Prince 
Yeremi was so humiliated by Yan Casimir’s election that he 
would leave the capital at once and retire from public affairs 
somewhere in the country. But he was too great a man, moved 
by too great a spirit, to allow private disappointments to gnaw 
at him for long. Yan Casimir, in turn, received him graciously 
when he called on him, and Vishnovyetzki settled down in the 
city for a lengthy stay. As always, he was absorbed by military 
matters, which called for heavy lobbying in the Diet for an 
army budget. Moreover, Prince Charles continued raising fresh 
regiments of infantry and dragoons which had to be organized 
and trained so that Vishnovyetzki’s experienced officers were in 
great demand. Kushel and Vyershul were both sent to new 
commands and, finally, it was the turn of Pan Volodyovski. 

“You'll go to Zaborov,” the Prince said to the little soldier. “I 
want you to look over the horseherds gathered there, pick out 
the best and buy them for the cavalry. Here’s a chit for the 
treasurer. Take the money and leave as soon as you can.” 

Pan Michal got to work at once, loaded the bags of gold on a 
heavy cart, picked a platoon of dragoons for an escort, and he 
and the fat knight were on the road the same day. They took the 
quickest route, the highway that ran through Babitze and 
Lipkov, but it was slow going anyway; the road and all of the 
countryside in that direction were so densely packed with dis- 
persing gentry, along with their servants, horses, baggage carts 
and wagons, that even the local peasant huts were jammed with 
guests and boarders. 

They were about to take a break at a country inn near 
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Babitze, where several dozen gentry were mounting up to leave, 
when one of the departing riders threw a sharp look at the little 
knight and spurred his horse towards him. 

“Got you!” he shouted. “You hid yourself somewhere but I've 
found you, fellow! You won’t get away from me now! Not this 
time! Hey,”—and he turned to his surprised companions— 
“hold up a minute, will you, gentlemen? I’ve got a few sharp 
words for this little man and I want you to witness what I’ve got 
to say!” 

Pan Volodyovski grinned happily recognizing Kharlamp. 

“God knows I wasn’t hiding,” he said. “In fact I looked for 
you all over Warsaw to ask if you’re still angry at me. But what 
could I do? We simply missed each other.” 

“Michal,” Zagloba warned softly. “You’re on duty.” 

“T know it,” Volodyovski said. 

“Pick your spot right now!” Kharlamp howled, bouncing up 
and down in his saddle as if he’d gone mad. “Hey,” —he shouted 
to his friends—“I promised this little pipsqueak that I’d trim his 
ears and that’s what I'll do as my name is Kharlamp! So all of 
you act as witnesses that it’s all fair and square. And you, you 
barefaced little pest, pick your spot and go for your saber!” 

“God knows Id like to,” Pan Michal sighed. “But I can’t. 
You'll have to give me a few more days, my ferocious friend.” 

“Days you want? Days? What’s the matter, got cold feet all of 
a sudden, have you? Take your place at once or I’ll paddle you 
with the flat of my saber so hard your own grandparents won’t 
know you! Oh, you little horsefly! Oh, you poisonous little 
reptile! You know how to pester people, you’re great at getting 
in their way, you’re fine when it comes to stinging with your 
tongue! But where are you when it comes to sabers?” 

Here Pan Zagloba took a turn. 

“Seems to me,” he told Kharlamp, “that you’re about to bite 
off more than you can chew yourself. What the Devil, can’t you 
see this officer’s on duty? Take a look at those money bags we’re 
escorting and try to get it into your thick head that this man’s 
time is not his own just now! Duty must come first and 
whoever can’t see that is a dolt, not a soldier! We serve under the 
Voyevode of Ruthenia, and we’ve tangled with better men then 
you, but today’s not the day for dancing. So step back, be 


patient, and let us go our way. A little waiting never spoiled a 
dinner. ” 


“Seems like that’s right enough,” one of Kharlamp’s compan- 
ions pointed out to the furious Lithuanian captain. “If they’re 
escorting money they can’t do anything to oblige you now.” 

“What the Devil do I care about their money!” Kharlamp 
howled. “Let him fight me like a man or I'll start on him with a 
horsewhip!” 

But Pan Michal had enough of this posturing and howling. 

“I won't fight you now,” he said, “but Pll give you my word 
that I'll meet you in three or four days, wherever you want, as 
soon as I've finished with the job at hand. And if that’s not good 
enough for you and your friends then I’ll have my men take care 
of you with muskets because it'll look to me like I’m dealing 
with bandits not with soldiers. Make your choice then, Devil 
take you, because I’ve no more time to waste!” 

Hearing this, the escort dragoons immediately turned their 
musket barrels on the Lithuanian’s party and Kharlamp’s friends 
began to calm him down and pull him back by the sleeves of his 
coat. 

“Take it easier will you?” they urged. “You’re a serving officer 
yourself, you know the regulations. He’ll meet you. He looks 
like a pretty scrappy little fellow, like all that lot in Vis- 
hnovyetzki’s army. So get a hold of yourself and calm down 
while we're still in the mood to ask.” 

Pan Kharlamp yelled and ranted for a while longer but it 
didn’t take him long to realize that he would either earn his own 
companions’ anger and contempt or force them into a risky 
clash with the well-armed and disciplined dragoons. 

“Hurry up and choose!” snapped the little knight. 

“So I’ve your word?” Pan Kharlamp asked Volodyovski. 
“You'll show up?” 

“T’ll search you out myself just because you think you’ve got 
to ask me about a thing like that.” 

“When?” 

“Four days ought to be enough to finish what I have to do. 
Today’s Wednesday, right? So let’s make it Saturday afternoon, 
about two o’clock. Where do you want to meet?” 

“Hmm. There’s a lot of people staying here in Babitze,” the 
Lithuanian said. “Might get in our way. Make it nearby, in 
Lipkov. It’s quieter there and easy to get to.” 

“And will there be as many of you there as here, gentlemen?” 


asked the prudent old knight. 


“No need for great numbers,” Kharlamp said. “I’ll be there 
with two kinsmen, the Syeletzki brothers. And you two will 
also come without your dragoons, I expect?” 

“Maybe it’s the fashion where you come from to bring a 
military escort to a duel,” Pan Michal said coldly. “We've some 
different customs.” 

“All right then,” Kharlamp said. “So it’s to be in four days, at 
two in the afternoon on Saturday, in Lipkov? You'll find us 
waiting in front of the inn there.” 

“We'll be there. And now go with God.” 

“Go with God,” chorused Kharlamp’s party. 


ok ok 


The two groups parted. Each rode its own way. The little 
knight was delighted by the turn of events, promising himself 
some good entertainment out of what was coming and planning 
to make a present of Kharlamp’s whiskers to Pan Podbipyenta. 
He was so pleased about it all that he finished his assignment in 
two days, picked out and bought a fine herd of horses, reported 
back to the Prince in Warsaw, and waited at the Lipkov tavern an 
hour ahead of time along with Zagloba and Pan Kushel whom 
he asked to be his second witness. 

They went into the public rooms to wet their throats with a 
little mead and to kill the hour. 

“Hey, Jew,” Pan Zagloba turned to the innkeeper. “Is the local 
master home at the manor?” 

“The master’s in Warsaw,” the Jew said. 

“And is there a lot of gentry staying here in Lipkov?” 

“What's a lot?” The Jew shrugged his shoulders. “All I’ve got 
staying here is one. But he’s a rich lord. Lots of men and horses. 
He's sitting in the private parlor if you want to know.” 

“So if he’s such a rich lord why’s he staying with you? How 
come he didn’t put up at the manor?” 

“Who knows about great lords? But maybe he doesn’t know 
our local landowner. And anyway the manor’s been closed up 
for a month and more.” 

“Maybe that’s Kharlamp?” Zagloba asked the others. 

“T wouldn’t think so,” said Volodyovski. 

“Well I’ve got an idea it’s him. I’ll go take a look. Listen, Jew, 
how long’s this lord of yours been here?” 

“He’s just come today. It’s hardly been two hours.” 


“And where did he come from?” 

“He didn’t say.” The Jew shrugged again, hurrying with the 
flagon and the pewter mugs. “But it looks to me like he must’ ve 
come from far away. His horses are worn like they’ve been 
ridden hard and his people said that they've come from way 
beyond the Vistula.” 

Pan Zagloba didn’t really care about the unknown visitor but 
he was bored, the mead wasn’t up to his expectations, and he 
looked forward to hearing the sound of his voice with a fresher 
audience. 

“So why didn’t he go a little farther and find rooms in 
Warsaw?” 

“I should know?” the Jew asked. “I should question him? I’m 
just glad he’s spending his gold in my place. I don’t get a rich 
lord like that staying here that often.” 

“Think [Il have a look anyway,” Pan Zagloba said, yawned, 
and got to his feet. “It could be somebody we know if he’s from 
the East...” And then, knocking on the closed parlor door 
with the hilt of his saber, he called out pleasantly: “Ho! I say, in 
there! Can I come in for a moment?” ' 

“Who are you?” a muffled voice asked from beyond the door. 

“A friend,” Zagloba said, put on his best smile, and pushed 
the door ajar. “I hope I’m not intruding at an awkward time?” 

He stuck his head into the narrow opening and suddenly 
leaped back as if he’d seen a ghost, slammed the door shut and 
turned to the others with utter terror and absolute amazement 
spread across his face. His mouth fell open. He flapped his arms 
and gasped for breath as if he was drowning. Both his eyes 
bulged out at Kushel and Volodyovski as if they were about to 
pop out of his head. 

“Hey,” Pan Volodyovski said, alarmed. “What’s wrong with 
you? What’s the matter?” 

“Quiet!” hissed Zagloba. “In the name of Christ’s sweet 
wounds ... be quiet, you hear? That’s ... that’s Bohun in 
tierce!” 

“Who2” The two young dragoons looked no less astonished 
than the thunderstruck Zagloba, then jumped to their feet. 
“Have you lost your wits?” 

“That’s ... Bohun, I tell you! Bohun ... As I live and 
breathe!” 

“But how can that be?” 


“How do I know how it can be?” cried out the terrified and 
bewildered fat knight, forgetting his own admonition about 
keeping quiet. “But I swear by God and all His saints that that’s 
who it is!” 

“So why are you so upset about it?” Pan Volodyovski asked. 
“We’ve met him before.” 

But this time the fat knight was really out of breath. He stood 
shaking and sweating by the parlor door while his wide, blood- 
shot eyes swept the room as if he’d forgotten where to find the 
exdus 

“Don’t be so worried, old friend,” Pan Michal said softly. 
“Relax. If that’s really Bohun then God’s given him into our 
hands and that’s all there’s to it. Calm down, now. Calm down. 
Don’t get so excited. Are you quite sure there’s no mistake? It’s 
really Bohun that you saw in there?” 

“I'd rather see the Devil himself,” Zagloba groaned at last, 
mopping his head and clutching at his chest as if to keep his 
heart from leaping out of it. “But that’s whom I saw. It’s Bohun 
all right. He’s in there, changing clothes.” 

“And did he see you?” Volodyovski’s eyes were glittering now 
as if he smelled the blood before it was spilled. 

“I don’t know. I doubt it.” 

“Good enough. Listen, Jew,”—the little knight turned to the 
anxious tavern keeper—“is there another door to that parlor?” 

“No sir. Just this one from the public rooms. But... but 
... but... you aren’t going to cause any trouble in here, Your 
Worship? Are you, master? Eh?” 

“Kushel! Get under his window,” Volodyovski hissed. “Huh, 
looks like we’ve got him now!” 

Kushel ran out of the room without a word. The Jew sat 
down heavily on a bench and started swaying back and forth, 
his hands about his ears, and a despairing moan bubbled out of 
his wispy beard as he contemplated the ruin of his property and 
livelihood which was sure to follow any kind of brawl in his 
little taproom. Pan Zagloba still gasped, struggling for his 
breath, and rolled his good eye blindly about the room as if his 
shocked senses couldn’t come to terms with what he had seen. 

“Get hold of yourself, my friend,” Volodyovski urged him. 
“What do you have to be nervous about here? It’s not your neck 
that’s in trouble now but Bohun’s. What can he do to you? Nota 
thing. He’s in your hands this time, not the other way around.” 


“Eh? Eh?” Still quivering and gasping, Pan Zagloba started to 
think that he was giving quite the wrong impression of his 
vaunted valor. “Hmm? It’s. . . ah. . . the astonishment of it all, 
don’t you know ... That’s what’s got me shaking. Ner- 
vous . . .? Me? Ha Ha! It’s Bohun who should be shaking in his 
breeches, what with you and me both after him again!” 

“That’s it,” said the little knight, rubbing his hands in antic- 
ipation. “And this time we’ve got him.” 

“Ha!” Pan Zagloba was beginning to feel a great deal better. 
“That's right! There’s the two of us here, after all, and each of us 
has already given him something to remember!” 

And then, with a quick, thankful glance at the quiet little 
swordsman, as if he wanted to make absolutely sure that the 
small knight was there, he donned his own most terrifying 
expression and clutched at his saber. 

“He won't escape us now!” 

“No way he can.” Pan Michal nodded calmly. “Only ... 
you're quite sure that was him? I can’t imagine what he’d be 
doing here.” 

“He’s Hmyelnitzki’s spy, that’s what he’s doing here. And 
that’s a hanging matter. Huh! He'll be dancing on a rope before 
the dav’s over! Well, well, the Devil’s waited a long time for that 
handsome puppet to give to his children but now the waiting’s 
over! And not a minute too soon, the way that I see it.” 

“Pity, though,” said Pan Michal. 

“Pity?” Pan Zagloba stared at his little friend in utter amaze- 
ment. “What do you mean by ‘pity?’ What’s wrong with Bohun 
dangling before morning?” 

“It’s a shame to think of such famous soldier dying on gibbet. 
I’d rather see him go down with his sword in hand.” 

“Listen here,” the fat knight said in utmost seriousness, wag- 
ging his great bald head and tugging his beard. “Any way he 
goes is good enough for me. But. . . hold ona minute. . . Pve 
just thought of something. What if we seize him and give him a 
choice? Either he gives us Helen, or at least tells us where to find 
her, or we’ll turn him over to the public hangman!” 

“You'd let him go, then?” 

“Ah, ah. . .!”—a terrible struggle was clearly taking place in 
Pan Zagloba, where his desperate fear and hatred of Bohun 
fought against his love and concern for Helen—“It’s an awful 
thing to do, I know, but isn’t our sweet girl worth it, hmm? 


Isn’t that what we should do for our friend Skshetuski, if not for 
ourselves?” 

“Suits me.” Pan Michal shrugged. “I don’t care what happens 
to Bohun once he’s given up Skshetuski’s princess. Let him go 
to the Devil if that’s where his road takes him.” Then he heaved 
a sad little sigh of his own. “Although I wouldn’t mind seeing if 
he’s as good a man with a saber as all those story tellers say he 
ee 

“He is. Take my word for it.” 

Once more visibly ill-at-ease, Pan Zagloba stared anxiously 
at the parlor door. “But. . . are there enough of us to take him? 
You and me and Kushel for a third ... He'll fight like a 
madman, and he’s sure to have a good two dozen men out in the 
stables, that’s certain.” 

“Kharlamp with his seconds will get here soon.” The little 
knight shrugged, unconcerned. “There'll be six of us. That's 
enough for any Cossack, no matter how famous.” 

But at that moment the parlor door swung open and Bohun 
stepped into the room. 


ok? Xx, 


He must not have noticed Pan Zagloba earlier when the fat 
knight peered into the parlor, because now, catching sight of his 
most hated enemy, his whole body quivered, his face blazed 
with hatred as if a sudden crimson light had swept violently 
across it, and his hand fell with lightning speed to the handle of 
his ornate saber. But all of this lasted for only a fragment of a 
moment. The wild fire died out of his eyes and a terrible, graven 
pallor spread across his features. 

Zagloba stared at him in his own turn, saying nothing, while 
the young ataman stood as still as if he’d turned to stone so that 
their silence seemed as heavy as a boulder. Neither man ap- 
peared to breathe. Their silence was total. If Pan Volodyovski 
didn’t know how closely these two men’s fates were intertwined 
and tangled he might have thought that they didn’t even know 
each other. It seemed to him that hours went by before Bohun 
spoke. 

“You there, Jew,” he said. “How far is it to Zaborov?” 

“Not far,” the Jew said anxiously. “Your lordship’s leaving 
right away?” 

“Yes,” Bohun said and turned towards the door. 


“A moment!” cried Zagloba. 

The ataman stood as still as if his booted feet were rooted to 
the floor. “What is it?” he asked abruptly, spun around and fixed 
his cold, dark eyes on the fat knight like a forest adder coiled to 
strike its prey. 

“Ey,” the fat knight said softly, enjoying the moment. “Ey, 
don’t we know each other? Seems to me like we’ve met before. 
Didn’t we see each other at a peasant wedding a while back in 
the Ukraine? Or was it Podolia?” 

“That is so,” the ataman said coldly and touched his saber hilt 
again. 

“Hmm. Ah. And how’s your health been since then?” the fat 
knight queried with grim irony. “Because you left in such a 
hurry that I didn’t even have a chance to wish you God speed 
and a happy journey.” 

“And that bothered you?” 

“Of course it bothered me. We’d have had a little more 
amusement because the company got a little larger.” And here 
Pan Zagloba grinned with savage pleasure and pointed to little 
Pan Volodyovski. “That’s the cavalier. who joined us there so 
unexpectedly . . . I’m sure he’d like to get to know you better.” 

“Some other time,” said Bohun and turned to the door. 

But Pan Michal had enough of this private game of cat and 
mouse. “Stand where you are, traitor!” he shouted, leaping 
from his chair. “You’re under arrest!” 

“By what right?” the ataman demanded, raising his head 
proudly. 

“Because you're a rebel, an enemy of the Commonwealth and 
a spy!” 

“And who are you?” 

“I don’t have to introduce myself to the likes of you!” the 
small knight snapped. “I’ve got you where I want you, and 
that’s that.” 

“We'll see about that!” The Cossack’s eyes gleamed with that 
familiar yellow light that terrified Zagloba and his thin lips 
tightened under his long mustache. “I wouldn’t even bother 
talking to you if you’d called me out, like a soldier, to fight you 
outside. You’d have found out on your own skin who and what 
Iam! But since you come at me like a process server, threaten- 
ing me with arrest, then I’l] tell you who you’re dealing with. 
I’m an envoy. I’ve got letters from the Hetman of the Zaporoh- 


jans to Prince Yan Casimir, and I’m to meet him in Zaborov 
which is where I’m going. So how are you going to arrest me 
now?” 

Bohun looked down at the little knight with such disdain in 
his glowing eyes that Pan Michal didn’t know what to say. He 
felt like a greyhound who had lost the scent of a running hare 
and turned an uncertain, questioning glance at Zagloba. 

“An envoy?” the fat knight asked. 

Bohun nodded and a long, heavy silence settled on the room. 

“Ha! If that’s so. . . if that’s so,’ —Pan Zagloba also looked 
suddenly nonplused and stood there blinking in worry and 
confusion,—‘“then you’re safe from us. . . We can’t touch you 
if you’re an envoy, that’s certain. But don’t talk to that cavalier 
about fighting him because you already ran from him once! And 
you ran so hard that you lost your saber.” 

Blood mounted suddenly into Bohun’s face. He recognized 
the small knight, remembered his bareback escape, and all his 
hurt pride and his damaged glory blazed up in him at once. The 
shame of that moment must have burned in the proud young 
Cossack like a fire, Pan Zagloba knew, and a new idea leaped up 
in his head. 

“Oh yes,” he taunted. “You ran so hard it’s a miracle you 
didn’t loose your breeches! Tfui, ataman, aren’t you ashamed? 
You've a face as pretty as a woman’s and it looks like you’ve got 
a woman's heart as well! You were brave enough with the old 
Knahina and a baby princeling, but when it comes to a real 
knight you skeedadle like a jackrabbit in a cabbage patch! You’d 
better stick to running errands, carrying other people’s letters 
and abducting girls who can’t defend themselves, not going to 
war. I tell you, fellow, I almost fell off that barn roof laughing at 
the way your drawers were drooping! You’d have lost them for 
sure if this cavalier hadn’t felt sorry for a miserable, skulking 
wretch like you and let you get away! Tfui, tfui I say. And even 
now you talk about fighting when you’re carrying letters! How 
are we to fight you when you hide behind a piece of paper? It’s 
all hot air, my little Cossack warrior. You’re not fooling us. 
You're about as much of a real man as a gust of wind. I admit 
that Hmyel’s a good soldier when he’s sober and Krivoinos is 
something to reckon with as well. But you? Ha! What a joke! 


There are just too many worthless fakes among you Cossacks, 
that’s certain!” 


Bohun’s grim face flushed with rage and he took a violent 
step towards Zagloba who jumped with equal swiftness behind 
Volodyovski so that the two young men stood face to face, 
confronting each other. 

“I didn’t run from you out of fear,” Bohun hissed down at the 
little knight. “But to save my people.” 

“Who cares why you ran?” Pan Michal shrugged, sensing 
which way Pan Zagloba’s strategy was heading. “You ran, that’s 
enough for anybody.” 

“Pil fight you anywhere,” Bohun ground out between his 
teeth. “Anytime. Here and now, if you want.” 

“But you ve those letters to deliver,” Pan Zagloba prodded. 

“That’s my business. Somebody else can deliver them if that’s 
what I want.” 

“Are you calling me out, then?” Pan Michal asked softly. 

“You took my fame from me!” the Cossack snarled with a 
mad white light gleaming in his eyes. “You’ve shamed me 
before my own people! I want your blood for that!” 

“Suit yourself.” Volodyovski hemes “PH fight you right 
now if that’s what you want.’ 

“*VYolenti non fit iniuria,’” Pan Dito, quoted from the stat- 
utes and grinned from ear to ear. “If an envoy wants to lay aside 
his privileges of immunity and challenges another man to fight 
a duel that ought to be his business. But who’ll deliver that 
letter to Prince Yan Casimir?” 

“Let me worry about that,” Bohun said. 

“Well, fight then, if that’s how it has to be,” Pan Zagloba said 
and laughed happily. “And if your luck holds good with this 
gentleman, Master Ataman, then I’ll face you next! And now, 
Michal, step outside for a minute, will you? ve something 
important to talk to you about.” 


x * * 


The two friends went outside, called Kushel from his post 
under Bohun’s window, and then Pan Zagloba confided what 
still troubled him. 

“Here’s the thing. We’ve some real problems. I think he really 
is carrying letters to the King-elect so if we kill him it’s a 
hanging matter. Remember that the edict against duels is good 
for two miles around the polling booths or the monarch’s 
person and he’s an envoy too. So we’ll either have to hide 


somewhere afterwards, or Prince Yeremi will have to take us 
under his protection, or it’ll be our necks. On the other hand 
how can we let him go? Seems to me this is our best chance to 
rescue our poor girl; she’ll be easier to look for once that Devil is 
under the ground where he belongs. It’s almost as if God 
himself is stepping in to help her and Skshetuski. But let’s give 
some thought to how we’re to do this without joining Bohun 
on a gibbet as a tidbit for the crows.” 

“Can’t you think of something?” Kushel asked. 

“lve already got him to toss out a challenge, haven't I? But 
we need witnesses, somebody impartial. My thought is to wait 
for Kharlamp. I’m sure he'll’ agree to wait his turn and, if 
necessary, to testify that Bohun challenged us and that we just 
had to defend ourselves. We'd better also find out where Bohun 
hid the girl. If he’s to die then he shouldn’t care one way or 
another what happens to her so maybe he'll tell us under some 
kind of oath. We’ve got to figure it all out very carefully because 
there’s a lot at stake.” 

“Who’s to fight him, then?” Kushel asked. 

“Michal goes first and I’m second,” Pan Zagloba said. 

*Soulbbexthird.” 

“No way,” Pan Michal said. “I'll do the fighting and that'll be 
that. If he cuts me down that’s his good luck. Let him go in 
perce. 

“Hmm. I already told him I’m going to fight him,” Pan 
Zagloba muttered, recalling suddenly that Bohun was one of 
the best swordsmen among the Cossacks, cursing his own 
quick tongue and regretting his misguided impulse. “But if you 
gentlemen think that’s the thing to do then I'll withdraw my 
offer.” 

“That's up to Bohun,” said the little knight. “But you and me 
are the only people he’ll have to face today.” 

“So be it then,” Kushel said. “Let’s go back inside.” 

“Soubent.” 


x * * 


They found Bohun sipping a glass of mead in the main room 
of the tavern. The young ataman had regained control over 
himself and returned to a cold, indifferent calmness. 

“Listen to me a minute,” Zagloba began. “These are serious 
matters. You called out this cavalier so you can have your duel 


but you’re also an envoy and nobody can fight you unless you 
announce before witnesses that you challenged us out of your 
own free will. There’ll be a few gentry coming here soon with 
whom we were to have another such meeting so you can make 
your declarations before them. We on our part will give you our 
word that if things go well for you with Pan Volodyovski you’ll 
go free and nobody will get in your way unless you also want to 
try your hand with me.” 

“Agreed,” Bohun said and shrugged. “I'll say what must be 
said in front of that gentry. I’ll also tell my own people to deliver 
Hmyel’s letters if I’m killed and to pass the word to Hmyelnitzki 
that it was me who called you out so he’ll have no complaints. 
But if God lets me repair my Cossack fame with this here 
cavalier then I'll ask you, my old drinking partner, to dance a 
little dance with me as well.” 

He looked up and stared so hard into Pan Zagloba eyes that 
the fat knight lost his composure for a momerit, coughed, and 
covered his confusion by spitting on the floor. 

“Agreed,” he replied. “When you’ve tried your hand with my 
pupil here then you'll know what kind.of work you'll have with 
me. But no matter. There’s another item, and a more important 
one, in which we’re appealing to your conscience as if you were 
a gentleman yourself. You’re only a Cossack, we know that, but 
we're ready to treat you like one of ourselves.” 

“Kind of you,” the ataman grunted with contempt. 

“Well, here’s the thing. You carried off the Princess Helen 
Kurtzevitchovna, the fiancee of a friend of ours, and you have 
her hidden somewhere in the Wild Lands. That’s ‘raptus puellae’ 
by the statutes, a capital crime, and you’d hang for it no matter 
what kind of an ambassador Hmyelnitzki made out of you. But 
we're going to fight you, not accuse you, and you might give 
some thought to what'll happen to her if you should get killed. 
You claim to love her. Well and good. So prove it. D’you want 
to deprive her of all care and protection? D’you want to doom 
her to shame and misfortune even when you’re gone? Are you 
going to be her oppressor even in your grave?” 

Here Pan Zagloba’s voice rose to a tone of such quiet dignity 
and judgment that it surprised everyone and Bohun was sud- 
denly pale with a deep and thoughtful contemplation of his 
own. 

“What do you want from me, then?” he asked finally. 


“Tell us where you hid her so that if you’re killed we can find 
her and take her to her future husband. God will have mercy on 
your soul if that’s what you do.” 

The young ataman rested his pale forehead in his palms, his 
elbows on the table, and plunged into thought while the three 
companions watched the sudden changes that flashed across his 
face. There was so much sadness in those softened features, and 
such a depth of feeling in those dimmed, dark eyes as if neither 
cruelty, savagery nor fury had ever twisted that handsome mask 
with hatred. No one spoke, as if afraid to break that spell of 
unexpected humanity, and the long silence went on until 
Zagloba’s shaking voice creaked through it in a painful worry of 
his own. . 

“But if you’ve already shamed her,” he went on, resigned, 
“then at least let that poor girl find shelter in some Holy 
House. 

Bohun looked up then. His eyes were wet with tears and dark 
with pain and longing. 

“Shame her?” he asked in a soft sing-song voice. “Me? Ey, | 
don’t know how it is with you gentry. I don’t know how you do 
your loving, all you Pany and lords and cavaliers. Me, I’m just a 
Cossack, like you said, but I kept her from both death and 
shame in Bar and then I hid her in the wilderness where she 
could be safe. I’ve watched over her like she was my own heart, 
my own soul . . . never lifted my hand to her. . . never shook a 
finger in her face! She never heard one harsh word from me! I 
went down on my knees before her like she was an icon. . . did 
what she wanted from me. ‘Go!’ she told me, so I went, and 
that’s all I saw of her because Mother War called me soon after 
and wouldn’t let me go. . .” 

“God will take that into account when it’s time to judge you,” 
Zagloba said, relieved. “But is she safe there? What about Kri- 
voinos and the Tartars?” 

“Krivoinos is still down around Kamyenetz. He sent me to 
Hmyelnitzki to ask if he’s to go for Kudak next, and chances are 
he’s already gone there. And that place where she’s at, there’s 
neither Cossacks nor Tartars anywhere there, nor any Lahy 
either. She couldn’t be safer.” 

“Where is this place, then?” 

“Alright then, I’ll tell you. And I’ll send word that she’s to be 
given to you if it goes bad for me here. But you, in your turn, 


you've got to give me your own solemn word that if I live 
through this then you’ll stop looking for her. You swear for 
yourselves and for Pan Skshetuski too and Ill tell you what you 
want to know.” 

The three friends stared at each other for a long, uncomfort- 
able moment. 

“We can’t do that,” Zagloba said at last. 

“And why can’t you do that?” 

“Because Pan Skshetuski isn’t here, that’s why, and we can’t 
make promises on his behalf. And anyway, there’s no way any 
of us would ever give up searching for her even if you’ ve hidden 
her under the earth!” 

“That’s right! There’s no way we'll ever stop looking for her!” 
Volodyovski and Kushel cried out together. 

“Is that so?” Bohun’s dark brows drew angrily together and 
his eyes glittered with fury and contempt. “So that’s the kind of 
trade you offer, is it? You, Cossack, tear out your heart and 
soul, throw away your life, and we’ll give you the edge of the 
knife? You’ll never see the day! What do you think anyway, that 
my Cossack saber isn’t made of steel and that I’m dead already 
that you hop around me like a flock of vultures? Why should I 
be the one that dies here, and not you? You want my blood, do 
you? Well, I need some of yours! We'll see who gets his fill!” 

“So you won't tell? 

“Why should I tell you anything?” Bohun snarled. “To Hell 
with you all!” 

“And to Hell with you! You deserve to be turned into carrion 
like a dog!” 

“Try it!” the ataman said and rose to his full height while 
Kushel and Volodyovski leaped to their feet as well. 


x “x * 


Fierce glances locked and chests heaved with anger and the 
scheduled duel might have turned into a taproom brawl if Pan 
Zagloba hadn’t glanced out of the window and caught sight of 
new riders trotting into the yard. 

“Kharlamp!” he cried. “Along with his witnesses! And in the 
nick of time!” 

And a moment later the Lithuanian Light Horse officer and 
his two companions walked into the room. 

Pan Zagloba took them aside to explain what had happened 


and to ask for a short delay on the little knight’s behalf while he 
fought the Cossack but at first the stubborn Kharlamp wouldn't 
hear of it. 

“If this Cossack’s as bad as you paint him we ought to chop 
him into mincemeat right now, all of us together, and then 
Volodyovski can fight me as arranged! Why stand on ceremony 
with a rebel and a peasant at that?” 

The fat knight had to explain all over again why all the 
decencies had to be observed. The two Syeletzki brothers 
helped his arguments, being both reasonable and mature men, 
and finally the stubborn Lithuanian gave way. 

“Have your delay, then,” he told Volodyovski. “But make 
sure I’m next!” 

Bohun, meanwhile, went to his own men and came back 
with Esaul Elyashenko, whom he told how he’d challenged the 
two Polish nobles, and that he was fighting them of his own free 
will, and then he made the same declaration before the irritated 
Kharlamp and the two Syeletzkis. 

“We on our part,” said Pan Volodyovski, “declare that if you 
win your fight with me it'll be up to you if you fight Pan 
Zagloba too. But nobody else is going to challenge you after us, 
nor will there be any mass attack upon you, and you'll be free to 
ride off wherever you want. That we swear to you, I and Pan 
Zagloba, and we ask everybody else here to give the same 
promise.” 

“We swear it,” chorused Kharlamp and the two Syeletzkis. 

Bohun then handed Hmyelnitzki’s letters to Esaul Elyashenko 
with instructions for their delivery to the Polish King-elect in 
Zaborov. 

“And if I fall here, old comrade, you’re to tell both Hmyel and 
the Lah prince that it was by my doing, understand?” he went 
on in Ruthenian. “You’re to say it was me that called out these 
two nobles, and that it wasn’t by any treachery that they killed 
me. That’s clear to you, is it?” 

Elyashenko nodded, his dark face indifferent. But Pan 
Zagloba, who started watching these proceedings with rising 
anxiety, noted that the old Zaporohjan captain didn’t seem at all 
worried about his ataman. 

“Hmm. Could he be right?” he muttered to himself. “Is Pan 
Michal really the better swordsman here?” 

All the songs and tales about Bohun’s fame seemed to be 


ringing in the fat knight’s head all at the same time but the 
young Cossack ataman gave only a calm, cold nod to his 
subordinate and turned haughtily to the waiting gentry. 

“Alright, then,” he said. “It’s time to see who’s to die here 
today. We can start whenever you're ready.” 

“Yes, yes, it’s time,” all the others chorused. “Let’s get on 
with it.” 

They tucked the long tails of their kontush coats into their 
broad sashes, slipped their curved karabela sabers under their 
arms, and trooped out of the tavern into the yard outside. 


Chapter Fifty 


THEN THEY WERE WALKING to the river that flowed through a 
thicket of gooseberries, brambles, wild roses, ferns and pine. 
November had already stripped the shrubs of leaves but the 
lower vegetation was so dense and dark that it seems like a 
mourning veil thrown across the broad, empty fields to the 
woods beyond. The day was pale but calm with that Autumn 
sadness that suggests the end of things, the death of a season. 
The ebbing sun barely warmed the afternoon but it gilded the 
gaunt, bare branches and whitened the low yellow sand dunes 
that stretched on the right bank of the stream. 

That’s where they stopped and turned. 

“This is the place for it,” Pan Zagloba said. “Don’t you 
think?” 

“Agreed,” said both the Cossack and the little knight. 

Zagloba grew more fretful and uneasy with each step. At last 
he edged closer to Volodyovski and whispered: “Listen, 
Michal 

But the small knight seemed preoccupied. “What is it now?” 

“For God’s sake, dear friend, do your best, will you? It’s all in 
your hands.” 

“What is?” 

“Skshetuski’s fate. Helen’s freedom. Your life and my own as 
well. Because, if God forbid, things don’t go well for you then I 
won't be able to manage with that monster.” 

“So why did you offer to fight him?” 

“Why? Why?” The fat knight threw up his arms, shrugged 
and cursed into his beard. “The Devil knows why! The words 
just popped out and there they were. I trust in you but I’m 
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getting old, I’m short of breath and I get winded easily, while 
that young animal can leap about all day as if he had steel 
springs in his boot heels. That’s a tough nut to crack, my 
friend.” 

“Pll do what I can,” said the little knight. 

“God guide you! Don’t lose heart!” 

“Eh. . .!” Pan Michal shrugged. “Don’t worry too much 
about it.” 

One of the Syeletzki brothers came up to them then. 

“That’s a proud, stiff-necked beast, that Cossack of yours,” 
he whispered in open admiration. “Do you see how he looks at 
us all? He’s as nonchalant and haughty about all this as if he was 
our equal or even our superior. Ha! What mettle he’s got! Seems 
to me like his mother must’ve looked too fondly at some 
noble.” 

“It’s more likely some great lord got too fond of his mother,” 
Pan Zagloba muttered. 

“I think so too,” Volodyovski said, and then the sand of the 
riverbank was crunching underfoot. 

“This will do!” Bohun cried out suddenly 

“Alright. Let’s take our places.” 

They halted in the dunes. The watching gentry formed a 
loose half-circle, giving the duelists room to dodge and leap and 
to swing their sabers, and Bohun and Volodyovski took their 
places face to face with some half a dozen yards of open ground 
between them. 

A groan escaped Zagloba. 

Volodyovski sighed. 

He tapped the sandy soil with his foot to test how firm it was. 
He glanced carefully around to note all the rough, uneven spots 
which might trip a swordsman or cause him to stumble. It was 
easy to see that he wasn’t leaving anything to chance. He was 
about to fight with the most famous warrior of the Ukraine, a 
man whose name was whispered with fear and rage in the 
Crimea itself, and one who inspired more of his People’s 
folklore than any other man living in his time. Pan Michal, who 
thought of himself as just an ordinary, unimportant officer of 
dragoons, promised himself a great deal out of this duel. Either 
he’d die in a way that would be remembered far and wide as part 
of Bohun’s legend, or he’d win undying renown for himself and 
perhaps become a legend of his own. Such things were vastly 


important in his times, he knew, because they represented the 
first steps in the gentry’s progress towards advancement, lands, 
offices, titles and position. 

He took great pains to assess and memorize the various 
features of the small arena in which the fight was going to take 
place. He tested the direction of the wind and noted how the 
riverside breeze shifted the soft, powdery sand along the dunes. 
He sniffed and tasted the quality of the air. 

“He’s nervous,” Pan Zagloba murmured to himself, misread- 
ing Pan Michal’s seriousness, and began to sweat. “He’s lost his 
confidence. It’s all up with him and that means that it’s all up 
with me too.. .!” , 

Meanwhile Volodyovski began to unbutton his coat. 

“It’s cool out here,” he observed. “But we'll get warmed up 
soon.” 

Bohun nodded and followed his example. They threw off 
their heavy outer garments and remained dressed in their boots, 
shirts and breeches, and then each of ther began to roll up his 
right sleeve, baring his forearm to the elbow. Oh but how slight 
and puny the little knight appeared beside the tall, broad shoul- 
dered ataman! He was, Pan Zagloba thought, so frail and under- 
sized in comparison that he seemed hardly visible at all! The 
witnesses looked uneasily at the Zaporohjan hero’s deep chest 
and at the thickly knotted muscles of his forearms, and the 
image which leaped up unbidden in Pan Zagloba’s anxious 
mind was one of a stunted little rooster standing up to a giant 
raptor. 

Bohun’s nostrils flared as if he could already smell the acrid 
stench of spilled blood drifting in the air. His face appeared to 
shorten as he ducked his forehead so that his thick black mane 
fell across his brows. The saber quivered slightly in his iron grip 
as he fixed his predatory eyes on his enemy and waited, 
breathing evenly, for the command to start. 

Pan Volodyovski peered once more at the edge of his saber, 
holding it up against the light, and took up his stance. 

“This is going to be simple murder,” Kharlamp shrugged and 
muttered to one of the Syeletzkis. 

Then Pan Zagloba spoke out in a trembling voice: “In God’s 
name™. “begin!” 


The sabers whistled through the air. The blades clanged 
together and, at once, the action shifted closer to the dunes. 
Bohun attacked so fiercely that Pan Volodyovski had to leap 
several paces backwards and the witnesses also stumbled back to 
keep their positions. The strokes of Bohun’s saber fell as thick as 
hail. They seemed as swift as a blur of crisscrossing lightnings 
so that the observers’ frightened eyes couldn’t follow them; each 
watcher could have sworn that Pan Michal stood surrounded by 
a hissing, mobile wall of steel, and that God himself would be 
unable to protect him in that whirlwind of glittering thunder- 
bolts. The slashing blows created one continuous whirring in 
the heated air and a sudden wind warmed the observers’ faces. 
The fury of the ataman’s attack gave way to a wild, berserk’s 
rage as he drove Volodyovski into the dunes like chaff before a 
storm. 

“It’s hopeless,” muttered Kharlamp. 

“Hopeless,” echoed one of the Syeletzki brothers. “He’s as 
good as gone.” 

And ‘Hopeless,’ thought the terrified Zagloba, peering at the 
mismatched fighters out of one half-closed eye and already 
seeing himself taking his own turn under Bohun’s saber, while 
the little knight kept giving way before that attack. 

Back and back he went. All the fury lay in Bohun’s powerful 
assault while the small soldier merely defended himself. His 
outstretched right arm hardly seemed to move; only the hand 
turned and twisted in small, endless circles, and each of these 
timid, barely noticeable movements came so quickly one after 
another that they outstripped the watchers’ ability to tell what 
was happening. His saber had the look of a fragile, moving 
shield which somehow managed to deflect the Zaporohyjan’s 
hurricane of blows but he offered no riposte of his own. He kept 
on retreating, his eyes fixed on the Cossack’s, and as unruffled as 
the still waters in the center of a sea storm, but two vivid 
splotches appeared in his cheeks to betray the extent of his effort 
and his concentration. 

Unable to watch this unequal contest, Zagloba closed his 
eyes. He could hear one stroke after another. He winced each 
time the sabers came together and metal slid and grated. He 
dreaded the expected, inevitable silence. 

‘Ah. . .,’ he thought listening to the clang and clatter of the 
sabers and to the dull pounding of blood in his ears. “So he’s still 
fighting . . . still defending himself. . . But for how much longer?’ 


“It can’t be long now,” whispered Kharlamp and the two 
Syeletzkis. 

“He has his back against the dune already,” Kushel murmured 
quietly. 

Zagloba raised an eyelid and peered fearfully through the 
glittering lightnings of the Cossack’s saber. Volodyovski was 
still on his feet. He had been backed all the way to a sand dune 
but he didn’t appear to be wounded, not yet anyway. His 
flushed face seemed redder, that was all. A few beads of sweat 
were shining on his forehead, and the fat knight’s heart leaped 
with a sudden hope. 

‘_.. Ah,’ he thought, remembering all the other duels the 
little knight had fought. ‘But Michal’s also no mean player at this 
game... And that other fellow’s sure to get tired soon. . . 

Bohun’s face was now seamed with oily, white lines and 
ridges. Sweat gleamed in his hair. But his small opponent's 
continuing resistance merely inflamed his fury. His long, white 
teeth flashed like a wolf’s fangs under his sweated mustache and 
a snarling growl boiled up from his chest. 

“You'll die,” he grunted. 

“You'll die,” Volodyovski echoed in a lifeless tone. 

He didn’t take his eyes off Bohun for a moment. Then, 
feeling the sand dune brushing against his back, he twisted as if 
wounded so that the observers were certain he’d been hit at last; 
he stooped, crouched down and seemed to shrink into himself 
as if to gather the last of his strength, and then launched himself 
like a projectile from a catapult into the Cossack’s chest. 

“He’s attacking!” Pan Zagloba shouted. 

“He’s attacking!” repeated the others. 

It was now the Cossack ataman’s turn to start a slow retreat 
while the little knight’s lightning saber strokes seemed to shine 
and glitter everywhere around him. Having gauged and tested 
all of his opponent’s skill and imagination, the small soldier was 
attacking with such unexpected vigor of his own that the ob- 
servers watched with bulging eyes, hardly able to breathe with 
the excitement and surprise. 

Pan Zagloba felt as is he’d suffocate with the sudden onrush 
of hope and relief. His heart seemed to climb into his throat. 
Volodyovsk1’s little eyes, he noted, began to shine and twinkle. 
He seemed like a dancer. He leaped, dodged, crouched and 
twisted, never letting his cold, watchful gaze stray from his 
opponent. He changed his stance and position faster than the 


eye could follow, threatening the furious ataman from all sides 
at once and forcing him to turn in place like a raging but 
bewildered ox beset by wolfpack. 

“Ah, what a master!” Pan Zagloba cried. 

“You'll die,” Bohun grated out again. 

“You'll die,” Pan Michal echoed as before. 

Suddenly Bohun did something that only the finest and most 
experienced swordsmen could attempt in combat; moving so 
swiftly that the watchers missed the blur of the flying metal, he 
hurled his saber into his own left hand and struck a terrible, 
slanting blow at his opponent’s undefended side while Pan 
Michal fell to the ground as if struck by lightning. 

“Jezus Maria!” Pan Zagloba shouted. 

But the small soldier had thrown himself to the ground on 
purpose so that Bohun’s saber whistled harmlessly through the 
empty air while he leaped up again, nimble as a wildcat, and 
brought the full length of his own saber blade crashing into the 
Cossack’s open and unguarded chest. 

Bohun staggered. He took one more stumbling step towards 
Volodyovski and struck out again, but:Pan Michal knocked the 
blow aside like brushing away a fly. Then he stepped closer to 
the reeling Cossack and brought two more smashing blows 
across his bowed head. Bohun’s saber slid out of his hand while 
the ataman toppled facedown into the sand which immediately 
started to turn scarlet with his blood. 

Elyashenko, who was watching the fight along with the 
gentry, threw himself on the body of his ataman with a wail of 
mourning. 
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No one among the watching gentry could speak for some 
time. Pan Michal himself couldn’t find either a word to say or 
the breath with which to say it. He stood with bowed head, 
leaning on his saber with both hands, and breathing heavily like 
a man who had run a long and difficult course, or a swimmer 
who had come safely to the shore of a great lake he’d crossed. 

At last Pan Zagloba shook himself free of his dumbstruck 
wonder and broke the long silence. 

“God bless you, lad,” he murmured, shaking with emotion, 
and threw both his arms around the small soldier. “God take 
care of you!” 


The others pressed forward then, each with his own ex- 
pressions of praise and relief. 

“What a fight!” cried the Syeletzki brothers. “And what a 
fighter you are, Devil take you! I’ve never seen anything like it, 
and neither has anybody else I know!” 

“Talk about quiet waters,” Kharlamp said. “Well . . . listen, 
I’ll go up against you like we agreed, just so that people won't 
be able to say that I lost my nerve. But even if you slice me up 
the same way I’ve got to congratulate you now and wish you 
thesbese.s 

“Why don’t the two of you forget about your fight?” Zagloba 
suggested. “Because, come to think of it, you don’t have any- 
thing to bump heads about anyway, you know.” 

“No, no!” cried the Light Horse officer. “This is a matter of 
my reputation and that’s a lot more important to me than my 
Hecker 

“I’ve no use for your neck, to tell you the truth,” the small 
soldier said. “Why don’t we just forget this quarrel of ours? I 
wasn’t really trying to knock you out of the ring with Anusia, 
my friend. There’s a lot better man than I who’s likely to do 
that. I’ve nothing against you.” 

“You mean that?” 

“You've my word on it.” 

“Alright,” Kharlamp said and threw open both his arms so 
that the two knights could embrace like brothers. “Let it go 
then. I tell you, I’m full of admiration for you anyway. To do a 
job like this on a giant like that! And he was damn good with a 
saber in his own right!” 

“He was a lot better than I expected,” Pan Michal agreed. 
“That left-hand shift, that’s rare. Where could he have learned 
it?” 

Here all attention focussed on the fallen ataman whom 
Elyashenko now turned over on his back. The old esaul’s bitter, 
weathered face was wet with tears as he searched his young 
commander for a sign of life. Bohun’s own face was unrecog- 
nizable under the thick streams of blood that flowed from the 
two great wounds carved across his head which were already 
clotting in the chilly air. His slashed shirt-front was also red 
with blood. But he was still breathing. His legs jerked and 
twitched as if he was in the grip of his death-throes and his 
crooked fingers clawed at the sand like talons. 


Zagloba gave him one quick glance and shrugged his great 
shoulders. “He’s done for,” he said. 

“That's right,” said one of the Syeletzkis looking at the body. 
“That’s a corpse already.” 

“With wounds like that, there’s no hope for him,” the other 
agreed. 

“Pity,” Pan Michal murmured. 

“Pity? You have pity for him?” 

“He was a great knight in his own way,” the small soldier 
said. 

“Hmm. Yes.” Pan Zagloba muttered. “I ought to know a 
lige about that...” 
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Meanwhile the weeping Elyashenko tried to lift and carry the 
huge, bloody body, but he couldn’t do it. He was a slight, thin, 
narrow-shouldered man and long past his prime while the 
young ataman had been practically a giant. The tavern stood a 
good half mile away and the broken, sandy soil of the riverbank 
made walking difficult even for a young man. 

“Pany, pomojhite!” he begged in Ruthenian, pressing his hands 
together as if he were praying. “Give us a hand, masters! By 
God and his Mother, don’t let him die here in the sand like a 
dog! I’m an old man, I can’t make it by myself, and my people 
are a ways off. . . Na Spasa, na Svyatuyu . . . Help me!” 

The gentry looked at each other for a moment but all their 
bitterness and hatred for the Cossack had ebbed long before. 

“It just isn’t fitting for us to leave him here like a dead dog,” 
Pan Zagloba muttered. “If he was good enough for us to fight 
him then we have to treat him like a soldier, not a rebel peasant. 
Am I right on that? 

“As Gospel!” said Kharlamp and the two Syeletzkis. “That’s 
the least we can do.” 

“Yes.” Pan Zagloba nodded. “Let him breathe his last de- 
cently in a bed like a human being. Who’ll help me carry him, 
gentlemen?” 

“I will,” Volodyovski said. 

“So will I,” said Kushel. 

“Use my coat for a stretcher,” Kharlamp offered. 

A moment later Bohun lay on the long, outspread kontush 
coat of the Lithuanian captain with Zagloba, Volodyovski, 


Kushel and Elyashenko grasping the four corners, and the 
whole group began its slow return to the tavern. 

“Look at the way that hard, stubborn soul is hanging on,” 
Pan Zagloba said nodding down at Bohun. “He’s still breathing, 
still trying to move. My God, if anyone had told me I'd ever 
become his nursemaid I’d say he was trying to make a fool out 
of me. Ah, I’m too soft-hearted, that’s always been my trouble. 
But what can I do? I’ll even dress his wounds for him when we 
get there. I’ve good reason to hope that he and I won't cross 
paths in this world again so let him think kindly of me in the 
next one.” 

“So you think there’s no way for him to recover?” Pan 
Kharlamp asked. 

“Him? Look at him! I wouldn’t give an old dishrag for his 
chances. That life’s finished. Well, well, that’s the way it must've 
been written for him. . . that’s the way it was supposed to be. 
Because even if he managed to get through Pan Volodyovski 
he’d have to go up against me and that would’ve been his end 
and no mistake. But I’m glad I didn’t have to kill him because 
there’s enough gossip about me as it is. People say I’ve no 
mercy. That I’m too hot-blooded and too quick to fight. But 
what am I to do if somebody gets in my way? Tell me, what?” 

“Not much,” Kharlamp agreed. “That’s how it is with all of 
us gentry, I expect. If somebody treads on our coat-tails we 
fight him and that’s all there’s to it.” 

“Hmm. Well. I wish that’s all there was to it. I’ve had to pay 
five hundred ducats in compensation to Pan Duntchevski,” 
Zagloba complained. “And our Ruthenian lands don’t bring 
much income nowadays, you know.” 

“That’s right,” Pan Kharlamp nodded solemnly. “They really 
plundered you fellows over there, didn’t they.” 

“Genghis Khan could’ve taken lessons from them!” the fat 
knight exclaimed. “There hasn’t been any looting like that 
anywhere on earth since the Greeks took Troy! I hope the new 
Diet will think of some relief for us or we’ll all lose our bellies 
before a lot longer. . .” 

Then he wheezed, snorted, sniffed and took a deep breath as 
his attention shifted to the dying Bohun. 

“Phew! That’s a heavy carcass, and no mistake. I’ve quite lost 
my wind. Hah, look! He’s bleeding again! Why won’t he just 
give up and die and be done with it? And why don’t you ZO 


ahead, Mister Kharlamp, and tell the Jew to knead some bread 
and cobwebs so I can glue all those wounds together? It won’t 
resurrect the corpse, at least I hope it doesn’t, but it’s a Christian 
thing to do and maybe he'll die a little easier.” 

Pan Kharlamp strode out briskly ahead and when, at long 
last, they carried Bohun into the Jew’s tavern, the rough field 
dressing of mixed cobwebs and thick, moist black bread was 
ready for Zagloba. The fat knight got to work at once with the 
skill of long practice and experience. He dammed the blood- 
flow, plastered the yeasty mixture to the open wounds where it 
would start its mysterious healing process in a day or two, 
drawing out the poisons and cooling the fever. Bohun was too 
far gone too recover, he was sure, but he found a strange 
consolation in trying to help him. 

Then he turned to the grief-stricken Elyashenko. 

“Nobody needs you here,” he said. “Your ataman is as good 
as dead. So get on your way to Zaborov, beg to see our new 
King-elect, give him Hmyel’s letters and tell him everything 
you saw and heard here. Understand?” 

The old Cossack nodded but he didn’t move. 

“And if you lie about any of it, Pll know it!” Pan Zagloba 
threatened. “Because I’m a close friend and confidant of his 
Royal Highness and he tells me everything! You say one word 
out of line to anyone and I’ll have your head for a trophy and 
your carcass stuffed with straw to use for a scarecrow, you hear 
me?” 

“Tl tell it like it was,” the old Zaporohjan muttered, wiping 
away his tears. 

“See that you do. Then, when you're done with your mission 
and back with Hmyelnitzki, give him my regards because he 
and I go back a long way together and he loves me like a 
brother. Is that clear too? Hmm?” 

And then because the old esaul seemed unable to tear himself 
away from his commander’s body, the fat knight went on in a 
kinder tone. 

“Look,” he said. “It’s all over here with your ataman. He's 
done for. There’s nothing more you can do for him. We'll give 
him a decent burial so his black soul won’t have to wander 
around at night scaring decent people. You just make sure you 
do what he told you. Don’t waste time, don’t hang around 
anywhere too long, and don’t get in anybody’s way or you'll get 


chopped up into chicken feed before you can explain what 
you're all about. Now get out of here and take care of yourself 
until you’ve done your job. Go, will you? Go!” 

“Can’t I stay with him till the body’s cold, at least?” the old 
Cossack begged. 

“On your way, I tell you!” roared Zagloba. “Or I'll have the 
peasants drag you to Zaborov on a rope!” 

Elyashenko sighed, bowed to the waist and left, and the fat 
knight turned to Kharlamp and the two Syeletzkis. 

“Well, that’s that,” he said. “I’ve sent off that Cossack because 
the sooner he gets to His Royal Highness the better. Someone is 
sure to spot him for a Zaporohjan and turn him into mincemeat 
before very long and we'll get blamed for it. All the boot-lickers 
and pen-pushers who hang around Prince Dominic Zaslavski 
and the chancellor would howl to high heaven that Vis- 
hnovyetzki’s men murdered an entire Cossack embassy. That’s 
all our Prince would need! But a wise head can stop a wagging 
tongue before it gets going.” 

“And yours,” said Kushel with immense respect, “is one of 
the wisest.” 

“You think so, eh? I agree. God knows which barrel to fill 
with oil and which with dishwater. And you, gentlemen, also 
keep yourselves ready to testify that he challenged us.” 

“We'll be ready,” chorused Kharlamp and the two Syeletzkis. 

“All that’s left now is Bohun’s funeral,” Pan Zagloba said. “Ill 
have a word with the local elders over in the village. They'd 
have no way of knowing who he really was. They’ll think he 
was a noble and plant him decently enough, I expect. Mean- 
while, Michal, you and I and Kushel had better get our story to 
Prince Yeremi first-hand before some envious little tongues start 
wagging with gossip.” 

Here Bohun’s weak, rattling breath broke into Pan Zagloba’s 
monologue. 

“Aha!” the fat knight said softly, nodding to the others. 
“Here’s another soul asking the way to the next world, do you 
hear? Ehe” 

“God give it rest,” Volodyovski said. 

“Hmm.” The fat knight shivered. “It’s getting dark outside 
already. Cold too. That poor, doomed spirit will have to grope 
his way along like a blind beggar on a country highway. But 
since the fellow didn’t hurt or dishonor our poor girl then may 


he find his way, and may God give him eternal rest and show 
mercy to his soul. I forgive him all his sins against me. Gladly. 
From the heart . . . Although,”—and here Pan Zagloba’s voice 
took on a somewhat shamed and troubled tone—“to tell the 
whole truth, I caused him a lot more trouble than he ever did 
me. But that’s all over now. So. . . God be with him.” 

“Amen,” the others chorused. 

“And now, gentlemen, let’s all be on our way.” 

The six nobles quickly gathered their coats and sabers, went 
outside, mounted their horses and rode off into the falling 
darkness. 


Chapter Fifty-one 


PRINCE YEREMI took the news of the duel with comparative 
indifference especially when he heard there were impartial wit- 
nesses ready to swear that it was Bohun who issued the chal- 
lenge. If the affair took place before the election, while the 
political infighting was still going on, his enemies would have 
turned it into a weapon against the Vishnovyetzkis; the chancel- 
lor and Prince Dominic would have seen to that. But after 
Charles Ferdinand’s withdrawal from the race everyone’s 
thoughts turned to other matters and the incident was unlikely 
to cause serious trouble. True, Hmyelnitzki could complain. 
He’d be sure to use the sabering of his ambassador as an exam- 
ple of the gentry’s high-handed mistreatment of Ukrainian peo- 
ple. But if the King-elect explained what happened in his reply 
to Hmyelnitzk1’s letter, the cunning Hetman of the Zaporohjans 
wouldn’t make much of a fuss about it. 

Moreover, the report of Bohun’s death had a pleasing aspect 
for the Prince; he was sad to see the end of such a famous soldier 
but it would make the search for Skshetuski’s girl much less 
dangerous and her recovery more certain. If she was found, her 
freedom could be won either with the sword or by simple 
ransom, something that would have been impossible while 
Bohun was alive. And the Prince would gladly spend whatever 
was needed to bring some happiness again into the grim and 
bitter life of his favorite soldier. 

Going to see the Prince, Pan Michal had no way of knowing 
that his terrifying master stood ready to reward him or, at least, 
to dismiss the dueling infraction as a trivial matter. He feared 
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few people—indeed, the little knight didn’t really understand 
the meaning of fear—but a single frown on Vishnovyetzki’s 
forehead was likely to make his knees shake as badly as an 
erring schoolboy’s. So he was open-mouthed with surprised 
relief when the Prince-Palatine heard his report, pondered its 
implications for amoment, and then pulled a costly ring off his 
finger and dropped it into Volodyovski’s palm. 

“You did well not to kill him out of hand,” he said. “There’d 
have been a lot of harmful squabbling in the Diet about it. But if 
this helps Skshetuski to find and free his princess then you’ve 
earned my gratitude as well as his.” 

“It was a fair duel, Highness,” Pan Zagloba stated. 

“IT don’t doubt it if you had a hand in it.” Prince Yeremi 
smiled at the fat knight, then nodded slyly at the little one. “I’m 
told that just as some people find it hard to keep a still tongue in 
their heads so you’ve a problem in keeping your sword in its 
scabbard. But since this time you drew it on a friend’s behalf, 
and since you’ve upheld the reputation of our Transdnieper 
gentry against such a warrior, take this ring to remind you of 
this day. I knew you were a fine soldier and a first-rate swords- 
man, but now it’s clear that you’re a real master.” 

“Him?” Pan Zagloba cried. “He’d cut the horns off the Devil 
in three strokes! If Your Highness ever orders me beheaded I'll 
ask that you tell him to do it. That way, at least, I'll get to the 
next world in one jump! He split Bohun’s chest just about in 
two and then, for good measure, sliced him across the brain a 
couple of times as well.” 

The Prince smiled again. 

“Have you ever found anyone as good as you?” 

“With a saber, H-h-ighness?” The little knight was stammer- 
ing with pleasure at this unexpected kindness. 

“Saber, straight-sword, rapier, anything.” 

“Skshetuski put a notch in me one time, and I did the same to 
him that day Your Highness had us locked up in the guard- 
house, if you deign to remember . . . Pan Podbipyenta would 
probably hold his own against me, being such a strongman. . . 
and Kushel would do well enough if he had better eyes.” 

“Don’t you believe him, Highness,” Zagloba broke in. “No- 
body can stand up against him!” 

“Was Bohun hard to beat?” 


“He forced me to do my best,” Pan Michal said. “He even 
knew how to change hands for the left-hand stroke.” 

Feeling left out of the conversation, Pan Zagloba dared to 
intrude again. “Bohun told me himself that he used to fight all 
day for practice with the Kurtzevitch princes. And I watched 
him do it in Tchehryn with my own eyes.” 

“Listen, Volodyovski,” the Prince said with mock solemnity. 
“Why don’t you go to Zamost and challenge Hmyelnitzki? 
You’d free the Commonwealth from all her pains and troubles 
with one blow.” 

“Gladly, Highness.” Pleased beyond measure, the little knight 
grinned from ear to ear. “If only Hmyelnitzki would take up my 
challenge.” 

But the warm, easy smile began to ebb from Prince Yeremi’s 
face and the weight of his burdens settled again on his frail 
shoulders. “Ay, here we’re making jokes and the world is dying. 
But you'll have to go to Zamost anyway. I’ve word from the 
Cossack camp that Hmyelnitzki will drop his siege of Zamost 
and pull back to the east just as soon as Prince Yan Casimir is 
proclaimed as King. He’s losing too many men against those 
defenses and here’s a good, face-saving chance to show his 
supposed loyalty to the new sovereign and the Common- 
wealth.” 

“Hmyel’s loyalty is to Hmyel,” Pan Zagloba said. “It’s never 
been anything else with him.” 

“Tell that to the chancellor,” the Prince said and shrugged. 
“Anyway, an armistice is now certain. We'll have to stand down 
so that Pan Kisyel can resume his talking. But this spell of peace 
will give Skshetuski a chance to search for his girl. So go to 
Zamost, tell him what happened here and give him my permis- 
sion to pick whatever men he needs from the troops I left with 
Starosta Veyher. I'll give you a letter for him, granting him leave 
to go. If no other good comes from all that shameful pleading 
with murderers and looters perhaps Skshetuski will be able to 
find joy in his life again.” 

Moved, Volodyovski fell to his knees. “Your Highness is a 
father to us all,” he cried. “And that’s why we'll all serve you to 
our dying breath.” 

“IT don’t know how well you'll be eating in that service soon, 
my friend,” Prince Yeremi said with a bitter smile. “There will 
be some lean and hungry days when my Transdnieper fortune is 


gone altogether. But while there’s still something left in my 
coffers you’re all welcome to it.” 
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Pan Michal and Zagloba made their way out into the avenue 
as soon as their audience with the Prince was over. 

“Well, we’ve wormed our way out of that spot of trouble 
The fat knight grinned and threw his arm across the small 
knight’s shoulder. “You can be sure of promotion and advance- 
ment from now on, Master Michal, I’ll bet my last pair of boots 
on that. Let’s take a look at that ring. By God, that’s worth at 
least a hundred and fifty gold ducats if I’m any judge. That 
stone’s a real beauty. Let’s go to the bazaar and ask the Arme- 
nians how much they’ll give us for it.” | 

Shocked as if Zagloba had just blasphemed God and all the 
saints, Pan Michal stared at him in horror. “That’s Prince 
Yeremi’s ring!” 

“Well it’s not mine, that’s certain!” Pan Zagloba smiled. “But 
it'll help to fill my grumbling belly as well as yours if you’ve 
any sense. Remember the soldier’s maxim, my young friend: * 
Today’s barracks are tomorrow’s coffins.’ Or if you’d like to hear it 
said another way: ‘Yesterday’s medal is tomorrow’s cross.’ Either 
way it means that a smart man lives one day at a time and lets his 
tomorrows take care of themselves. Life’s short, my good 
Michal! But what counts is that from now on the Prince is going 
to keep an eye on your future.” 

“He will?” The little knight was still unable to believe that he 
had finally won the great Voyevode’s favor. And then the bright, 
distant image of the Princess Barbara glowed for a moment in 
his dazzled mind. 

“He’d give ten times the value of that ring to make Skshetuski 
happy,” Pan Zagloba said and peered slyly at his small compan- 
ion. “And you did the job for him at one stroke, didn’t you. So 
what’s one little ring in those circumstances? Not too much, I’d 
say. No, not much at all.” 

“It’s a great honor,” Volodyovski said and looked at the ring 
as reverently as if it were an icon, while Pan Zagloba threw him 
a quick sideways glance and chuckled softly inside his own 
beard. 

“You can expect greater rewards than that,” he said. “Believe 
me. Hasn’t the Prince leased half a hundred freehold villages to 
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his various courtiers? Hasn’t he given a dozen good estates in 
outright grants to others? That ring is nothing compared to 
what might come your way. Why,”—and here the fat knight let 
his eyelid drop innocently over his good eye—“he might even 
see his way to marrying you to some kinswoman of his. e 

Hit unexpectedly right where he was most vulnerable, the 
little knight gulped, gasped and tripped on the cobblestones. He 
would have tumbled nose-first into the gutter if the grinning 
old noble hadn’t caught him by the collar, lifted him in the air 
like a struggling cat, and set him down on his feet again. 

“How did you guess. . .!” the redfaced little knight began 
and then bit down on his mustache. 

“Hmm? How did I guess what?” Pan Zagloba asked. 

“Nothing! Nothing!” . 

“There seems to be a great deal of humming and hawing over 
nothing, then.” 

“All I meant,” Pan Michal hurried to correct himself. “That is 
to say I just meant to ask where you could get such a wild idea? 
Me? Married to his kinswoman? How could something like that 
happen, anyway?” 

“What’s so unusual about it?” 

The fat knight grasped his small friend by the arm and started 
to steer him firmly in the direction of the Armenian quarter. 

“Aren’t we all equals?” he went on. “And doesn’t just about 
every magnatus have a whole flock of blood-relatives among the 
lesser gentry whom he marries off to his more deserving cour- 
tiers? I’ve heard that Suftchinski, the freeholder of Syentcha, is 
married to some distant cousin of the Vishnovyetzkis so why 
couldn’t something like that happen to you as well?” 

“Because I’m not high enough for that threshold!” the desper- 
ate small knight burst out. 

“Yes: Hmm: Theres! agree: Youwarewa litthewhardetomsee 
sometimes, particularly in a crowd. But if you can’t be seen 
without a lot of eye-strain, you can make yourself heard about 
and that’s what matters in the long run. See, we’re all blood- 
brothers in the gentry, Michal, all of us great or small, because 
we're all descended from the high-born Japhteh just as peasants 
and other lesser people come to us from Hem. The only dif- 
ference between you and me and the magnateria lies in their 
wealth and offices and positions and that’s something any one of 
us can reach by hard work and merit.” 


“Yesmbutiaunannage ....Me? Toshe Vishnovyetzkis.. . .?” 

“Why not? I hear there are different grades and categories of 
nobles in other countries,” Zagloba held forth, catching fire 
from his own exposition but careful to steer it just where he 
wanted it to go. “Just as they’ve different kinds of dogs in a 
royal kennel. Greyhounds for chasing wild hares and foxes and 
other kind of vermin. Yapping poodles that snap at the ankles. 
Mastiffs for chasing off the Jews who come for their money and 
pit bulls for bear-baiting. Terriers, ratters, sniffing bloodhounds 
and God knows what else. They even have lapdogs, I am told.” 

“So what?” 

“So this! It all makes sense in France, Spain, England and 
among the Germans, which is why their nobility is such a 
flea-bitten lot of mongrels ready to snatch at any bone a King 
might toss their way. But here, thank God, we don’t have 
differences in scale and degree, one nobleman isn’t any more 
noble than another, and every one of us can become a King if he 
is elected.” 

“Yes, yes, I see all that,” Pan Michal said, somewhat mysti- 
fied by this booming flood of rhetoric, and feeling that he was 
being drawn into a trap that he couldn’t see. “But the Vis- 
hnovyetzkis . . . that’s almost royal blood!” 

“And you, my dear Michal, couldn’t you be elected to the 
throne? Hmm? I'd be the first to vote for you if that’s what I felt 
like. Just like Pan Zygmunt Skarjhevski who swears he’ll vote 
only for himself if he can just stay sober and keep away from the 
dice long enough to do it. I tell you, everything is ‘in liberts 
suffragiis’ with us in this Commonwealth, we all have an equal 
say about everything that matters, and the only reason why you 
wouldn’t be elected is that your pockets are full of holes and 
those of our King-elect rattle with gold ducats.” 

“Well, there you are.” Pan Michal heaved a sigh. “We may all 
be equal under the law but some of us sit higher along the tabie 
than the rest.” 

| Diet struc. 

Pan Zagloba nodded and hung his head in gloom but his 
sharp eye glittered sideways nonetheless. 

“It all comes down to money, wealth, lands, influence and 
position. I’d take a well-stocked larder and a decent cellar any 
day but even that’s out of a poor man’s reach. And is it our fault 
that we have empty pockets? Haven’t we been robbed, looted 


and plundered of everything we owned, all the while shielding 
the whole Commonwealth with our naked bodies? Ah, it’s 
enough to make a man desperate enough to join up with 
Hmyelnitzki! I tell you, we’ll be in sad straits if the Diet doesn’t 
come up soon with some kind of pension!” 

“Well, poverty isn’t yet a hanging offense,” the little knight 
observed. 

“Maybe not but it’s never been a cause for a celebration,” Pan 
Zagloba said and played his final card. “It’s a good thing we 
have that ring of yours. It'll at least let us drown our misery 1n a 
little wine if you peddle it.” 
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Talking like that they came to the Old City and stepped into a 
wineshop in front of which a few dozen serving lads held the 
coats and cloaks of their masters who were drinking their 
morning cups inside. They found a quiet corner near the tiled 
stove, ordered a demijohn, and sat down at a secluded table to 
decide what they should do as a result of Bohun’s death in 
Lipkov. 

“If it really happens that Hmyelnitzki pulls back from Zamost 
and there’s peace again then Helen’s as good as ours,” Pan 
Zagloba said. 

“We ought to get back to Skshetuski as soon as we can. Then 
we'll stick to him like thistles to a dog’s tail until we’ve found 
the girl and that'll be that.” 

“Of course we'll stick with him. That goes without saying. 
Only it’s going to be hard to get to Zamost for a while longer.” 

“That doesn’t matter. We'll get there. What counts is that 
God should help us in our search afterwards.” 

Pan Zagloba emptied his glass and refilled it. “He will, he 
will!” he said. Then he closed his eyes and smiled with satisfac- 
tion. 

“You know something, Michal?” he asked after a while. 

“What’s that?” 

“Bohun’s dead.” 

Volodyovski stared at him in amazement. “Who should know 
that better than I?” he asked. 

“I know, I know.” Zagloba looked at the little soldier with 
genuine affection. “God gave you a miraculous hand, my lad, 
even though He skimped on the rest of your body. I watched 


you cutting down that monster, and I see you now, and I’ve got 
to say it to myself over and over because it seems no more 
believable to me now than it did then. Bohun’s dead! How 
much suffering is gone all at once! What a terrible knot of worry 
you've severed at a blow!” 

“God’s will,” said the little knight but Pan Zagloba couldn’t 
be restrained. 

“I’m quite lost for words,” he confessed. “I don’t know how 
to tell you what this means to me and to the rest of us. Ah, 
what’s the harm in being sentimental? Come here my dear boy, 
let me give you another good hug! I can’t believe that when I 
first caught sight of you I thought you were a paltry little 
whippet. Dear God, some whippet, that could chew up a 
Bohun! Ah, ah, he’s gone, it’s all over with him! There is no 
more Bohun! He is dead and buried for all time, for ever and for 
ever, amen!” 

Here Pan Zagloba began to hug Volodyovski, while the little 
knight whose sentimental heart was easily moved to tears after a 
jug of wine, sniffed and snuffled into the old noble’s collar. 

Finally he freed himself from his friend’s embrace and re- 
minded the overjoyed old knight that they weren’t there when 
Bohun breathed his last. “He’s a tough, husky fellow, you know. 
What if he recovers?” 

“For God’s sake, what are you saying, man?” Pan Zagloba 
cried. “I’m ready to gallop to Lipkov tomorrow and pay for the 
finest funeral anyone’s ever seen if only that should send him 
faster on his way!” 

“What would you go there for? If he’s dead, he’s dead. If he’s 
still alive there won’t be anything you can do about it. You can’t 
finish off a wounded man like common cut-throat.” 

“I sometimes wish I hadn’t been born a noble!” the fat knight 
exclaimed. “Life would’ve been a lot simpler if I'd been 
whelped in some peasant hut without a sense of what is right 
and proper. But do you think it’s possible that he’s still alive?” 

“You can never tell with a saber wound,” the little knight 
observed. “If you don’t die straight away there’s a good chance 
you might lick your way back to health someday. A sword cut 
isn’t like a bullet in the head.” 

“No, no, that couldn’t happen in this case!” Pan Zagloba 
struggled to reassure himself. “I heard the death-rattle starting 
up when we were riding off. He’s got to have died! I dressed his 


wounds myself and I never saw anything more deadly. His chest 
was split wide open, ribs and all, like a tavern door on market 
day.” 

“He was a pretty rugged fellow, you know,” Pan Michal said 
again. . 

“Don’t I know it? But rugged or not, you split that brute like 
a pig for stuffing, he’s gone and there’s no point talking any- 
more about him. What we’ve got to do is get to Skshetuski as 
quickly as we can, tell him the good news and help him find his 
Helen. If we don’t, he might die himself out of sheer grief.” 

“Or worse,” Pan Michal offered, sniffing tearfully into his 
mug of wine. “He might become a monk.” 

“Ay, and why wouldn’t he? I’d do the same in his place, I 
expect. I don’t know a better man, I tell you, but I’ve never 
known one with greater misfortunes. God gave him a heavy 
cross to bear, and that’s no mistake.” 

“Enough, my friend, enough!” wept the little soldier. “I can’t 
stand to think any more about it.” 

“And do you think I can?” 

And here the fat knight bellowed with his own sentimental 
tears. 

“Such a decent fellow,” he sniffed. “Such a faithful soldier 

. and she’s . . . ah, you don’t know her my dear friend. . . 
such a dear little flower, she is. . . such a sweetheart!” 

His low basso hooted in counterpoint to Volodyovski’s thin, 
sentimental snuffling because he really loved Helen as if she was 
his own only child. They sipped their wine mixed with the salty 
tears that ran down their whiskers, and then they had to drink 
another flagon to wash away the taste of the tears, and then they 
sat in bleary-eyed, alcoholic gloom with their heads drooping 
down on their chests. 

Then Pan Zagloba looked up and slammed his fist on the 
table until the glasses jumped. 

“Why are we crying?” he asked. 

“I don’t know,” said Volodyovski. 

“Bohun’s dead.” 

“Hey, that’s right,” Volodyovski said. 

“We should be laughing, dancing, jumping up and down! 
This is a cause for a celebration! We'll be a couple of dim-wits if 
we can’t find our sweet girl after this!” 

“Let's go, then!” Pan Michal said and staggered to his feet. 


“First thing tomorrow!” corrected Pan Zagloba. “Let’s have 
another demiohn to drink to Pan Yan and my little sweetheart! 
God will see to it that we'll dance at their wedding and then 
we'll stand as godfathers to their children. And do you know 
why?” 

“Why?” asked Volodyovski. 

“It'll be all because we’ve sent that monster Bohun into the 
next world.” 

“And a good thing too,” Volodyovski said, not noticing that 
Pan Zagloba already managed to give himself a share of credit in 
the death of Bohun. 


Chapter Fifty-two 


THEN AT LAST the ‘Te Deum Laudamus’ echoed in the choir of St. 
John’s Cathedral, a new King was proclaimed, bells rang, the 
cannons shook the walls, and hope began to enter the hearts of 
the people. 

The unsettled times of the interregnum were over. The re- 
gency had ended. The stormy days of public distress and disor- 
der, all the more worrisome because they had come in the midst 
of a general catastrophe, were as good as gone. Those who had 
grown sick at heart at the thought of the dangers that threatened 
the country could draw a thankful breath of relief; it seemed for 
many as if the terrors of the Civil War had passed into history 
and that all the new monarch needed to do now was to sit in 
judgment and punish the guilty, and Hmyelnitzki himself fed 
this universal hope. The vast masses of his Zaporohjans pro- 
claimed their loyalties to King Yan Casimir and the Common- 
wealth even as they stormed the walls of Zamost and went on 
pillaging the country, while their shrewd leader sent the King 
fervent letters of submission along with humble pleas for mercy 
for himself and his followers. Everyone knew that the King 
would follow Chancellor Ossolinski’s policy of conciliation, 
and everyone hoped that after so many terrible calamities the 
Commonwealth would breathe freely once again and find the 
time to heal all her wounds. 

Then, in quick succession, came the news of Pan 
Smyarovski's mission to the Cossacks which was to prepare the 
ground for negotiations, the new King sent Hmyelnitzki a letter 
promising him justice, and soon afterwards came word that the 
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Cossacks turned their backs on Zamost and started their long 
retreat into the Ukraine. They were to wait quietly in their own 
new country for the Diet’s orders and for a royal commission 
which was to look into their grievances. It seemed to many as if 
a glorious, multicolored rainbow rose above the country, as if 
the dreadful storm had finally blown away, and as if the healing 
sunshine of peace was about to follow. 

True, there were some threatening prophecies and signs here 
and there. But the visible new reality seemed so promising that 
few people paid attention to warnings and omens. The freshly 
chosen sovereign of eight million Poles, Lithuanians and Ruthe- 
nians took the road to Yasna Gora, to thank God’s Mother at her 
greatest shrine for his elevation, then he began his stately royal 
progress to the ancient capital of Krakow where he was to be 
crowned. The lords and dignitaries followed him. The lesser 
gentry scattered. Warsaw became as still and silent as if a plague 
had swept it clean of people, and soon the only wanderers in its 
quiet, grey streets were the homeless exiles from the East who 
either didn’t dare to go home to their ruined country or who 
had nothing left to which to return. 

Prince Yeremi, as a senator of the Commonwealth, had to 
follow the King. Volodyovski and Zagloba, leading a well- 
manned and equipped new regiment of dragoons, set out by 
rapid marches towards Zamost, in a hurry to bring Skshetuski 
the news of Bohun’s death and then to help him in his search for 
Helen. 


2 A See 3 


Pan Zagloba left Warsaw with highly mixed feelings. On the 
one hand he felt right at home in the noise and bustle of the vast 
electoral gathering of the gentry; he knew he’d miss the good 
times, the feasts and the carousinys, and some of the turmoil 
and excitement that he and Volodyovski helped to create for 
their own amusement. On the other hand he consoled himself 
with the thought that he was returning to life in the field, to 
new adventures in the search for Helen, and to a fresh exercise 
of his shrewd instincts and imagination. As to the dangers that 
might be waiting for him in the east, he thought them far less 
threatening than some of the temptations he experienced in the 
capital, and he was quick to tell Pan Michal all about it. 


“It’s true,” he said, “that we accomplished great things in 
Warsaw, you and I. No one can deny it. But if we’d stayed there 
any longer I wouldn’t have been able to guarantee our safety.” 

“And why’s that?” the little knight asked sleepily. 

The day was warm. The air was soft with Autumn. The rapid 
march wearied both the men and the horses and the small 
soldier was peering about for a place to rest. 

“We'd have become soft,” the fat knight announced. “We 
would have lost the rest of our virtue like that famous Carthagi- 
nian who turned into wax in Capua and whose manhood 
melted away altogether in the hands of women. Women, my 
friend, are the worst danger that a man can face. There’s 
nothing more treacherous. They’ll lure the strongest of us to 
destruction. I’m getting on a bit in years and ought to know 
better but they still exercise their fascination on me.” 

“Ey, don’t you think you’re a little past that kind of thing?” 
The little knight had quite a different idea about women; and 
Princess Barbara never seemed more desirable nor farther be- 
yond his reach. “Why don’t you give it a bit of a rest?” 

“Yes, I’ve thought of that.” Pan Zagloba nodded. “I’ve 
thought of it often. It’s time to settle down. Age calls for a 
certain dignity, don’t you know, and I ought to pay greater 
attention to my status as an elder statesman. But I’ve a par- 
ticularly hot kind of blood bubbling in my veins and that’s my 
whole problem. It’s easy for you because you’re a bit of a cold 
fish in such matters, little as you are, while I am full of fire. But 
no matter. All that’s over now. Bohun’s as dead as a rusty nail 
and we’re off to a new life again.” 

“Have you missed campaigning?” 

“Have I ever! I’ve got to admit that even though I’m a peace- 
ful and quiet man by nature, as you know, I’ve been longing for 
hard days in the field.” 

“There’re still rebel bands looting and pillaging the country 
around Zamost,” said Volodyovski. “Armistice or not, you may 
find all the hard days you want.” 

“You think so, eh?” Not quite sure how to take this piece of 
information Pan Zagloba thought it over for a while. “Good. I 
won't get out of practice, then. We’ll have some fun with them 
on our way to Helen. But d’you know what I’ve missed the 
most?” 

“No. But I’m sure you'll tell me.” 


“Of course I will. Why not? I’ve missed our Skshetuski. And 
call me a liar if you like but I also miss that Lithuanian beanpole, 
that long drink of water, that skinny giant with his pious 
chastity and those three elusive heads of his. It’ll be good to see 
him again.” 

“You miss him,” the little knight observed. “But when you’re 
with him you pester and harass him like a horsefly.” 

“That’s because every time he opens his mouth it’s as if his 
Courland mare was flicking her tail,” Pan Zagloba said. “And 
it’s as hard for him to recognize the obvious as if his eyes were 
crossed behind his nose. All his wits are in his arms and shoul- 
ders, his head’s full of that dreamy Lithuanian air, and there isn’t 
an infant in the Commonwealth that couldn’t melt his heart 
with some cock-and-bull sob-story that nobody in his right 
mind could believe. Who ever heard of such a wealthy man who 
had so little practical common sense?” 

“Is he really so rich?” Poor as a church mouse, the little 
knight didn’t really understand the meaning of riches. “Or is 
that just another of your stories?” 

“Is he rich? When I first met him he had a money belt so 
stuffed with gold that he couldn’t bend it or wrap it around his 
waist. He carried it under his arm like a smoked veal sausage. 
You could chase dogs with it or use it for a fencepost. I can’t 
remember all the villages he owns, it’s at least half'a county, and 
every one of them has a name that has something to do with 
some kind of entrails. Myshikishke . . . Psyekishke . . . who 
can remember all those heathen kishkes? The Podbipyentas are a 
great family among the Lithuanians.” 

“You’re sure you aren’t stretching it a bit?” 

“Not in the slightest. I’m only telling you what he told me 
himself and that man hasn’t uttered a lie in his entire life. His 
wits are too dull for even that much.” 

“Well!” Pan Michal grinned. “So it looks as if Anusia is going 
to be a really great lady! Good for her. But all that stuff about 
how dull-witted he is that’s just your own hot air. He’s a quiet, 
thoughtful and generous man. You couldn’t ask for gentler or 
more understanding help whenever you need it. As for his 
supposed lack of wits . . . well, not everyone can have a tongue 
as sharp as yours. He’s a great knight and the kindest man alive 
and the best proof of that is your own affection for him, no 
matter how you try to hide it.” 


“He’s God’s trial on my patience,” Pan Zagloba muttered. 
“Yes, I’ve missed him. Yes, I am looking forward to seeing him 
again. But the best part of it will be the pins I’ll be able to stick 
in him about Miss Anusia.” 

“That,”—Pan Michal became suddenly serious and alert—"I 
wouldn’t advise. He’s a sweet, patient man but some things are 
holy as far as he’s concerned. You prod him where it matters and 
you're likely to bring the sky falling on your head.” 

“So what?” Still full of his Warsaw triumphs, and already 
quite convinced that it was he who had conquered Bohun, the 
fat knight let himself be carried away by his own imaginary 
prowess as a duelist. ; 

“I'll trim his ears,” he said. “That’s what I'll do. Just like I did 
with Pan Duntchikovski.” 

“I wouldn’t wish my worst enemy a duel with Longinus 
Podbipyenta,” said the little knight. 

“Well we’ll see, won’t we,” Pan Zagloba said. “We'll just have 
to see.” 


x * * 


Zagloba’s wish to see Pan Longinus came true sooner than he 
expected. Volodyovski ordered a halt to rest the men and horses 
near the small provincial town of Konskovola and the two 
knights hurried to the inn where they hoped to find some of 
that famed mulled ale for which that part of the country was 
known throughout the Commonwealth. But the first man they 
saw when they marched into the taproom was Pan Podbipyenta. 

“Hey, hey! How are you! It’s been a long time!” Pan Zagloba 
shouted. “So how is it that the Cossacks didn’t manage to get 
you in Zamost? Did they run out of siege towers to reach your 
head? Couldn’t they find a scaling ladder that was long enough? 
Or did they think that you were just the Starosta’s flagpole?” 

Pan Longinus seized them in his arms, one after another, and 
hugged and squeezed them until their ribs began to ache and 
they gasped for air. 

“What luck! How wonderful to see you!” the overjoyed giant 
cried out over and over and threw his huge arms around them 
both again. 

“So where are you off to?” Volodyovski asked, slipping out of 
the dangerous embrace. 

“To the Prince in Warsaw.” 


“The Prince isn’t there. He’s gone to Krakow with His Maj- 
esty. He’s to carry the orb at the coronation.” 

“And here I’ve got letters for him from Pan Veyher,” said the 
troubled giant. “The Starosta wants to know where to dispatch 
the Prince’s regiments now that he doesn’t need them in Zamost 
anymore.” 

“We've got the orders with us,’ 
can spare yourself the journey.” 

Pan Longinus slumped down on his bench as if he’d just been. 
told the saddest story he had ever heard and Pan Zagloba began 
to wink rapidly at Volodyovski. 

“No need for you to go at all,” Pan Michal repeated. 

“No need . . .?” The Lithuanian began to groan and heave his 
great sighs and the two knights grinned at each other, guessing 
what and who was really drawing Pan Longinus so urgently to 
the Prince’s court. 

“None at all,” said the cruel Zagloba. “You can go on with us 
back to Zamost. True, Princess Grizelda and all her little chick- 
ens are with His Highness for the coronation but that would 
hardly interest you, I expect.” 

“Ah... but, hmm ... the Starosta’s letters,” the anxious 
giant murmured while his long face turned the color of a boiled 
crayfish. “I think I’d better go on anyway.” 

“Suit yourself.” Pan Zagloba shrugged and winked at Pan 
Michal. “Meanwhile what about something to wet the tongue? 
We’ ve lots to talk about and the mulled ale is supposed to be rare 
in these parts.” 
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said the little knight. “You 
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The old noble ordered three quart tankards of the thick 
brown ale with which to cut the dust of travel in their throats 
and the three knights, as unlike each other as if each belonged to 
a different species, sat down to catch up on their news. Pan 
Longinus told the story of the siege of Zamost which began 
with massed charges by the Zaporohjans in which thousands 
died; of how their friend Skshetuski distinguished himself in the 
defense, finding some relief from his private anguish in selfless 
attention to duty and service; and of Hmyelnitzki’s treachery in 
trying to bribe Pan Veyher into a surrender. 

“He must’ve thought that Pan Veyher was a foreigner who 
might be for sale,” the Lithuanian said. “He obviously never 


heard of the Pomeranian Veyhers who’ve been palatines and 
senators for two hundred years. Anyway, it all came to 
nothing. Pan Veyher soon put a bee in his ear. In fact it was I 
who carried his letter to Hmyelnitzki’s camp. Which is where I 
met Bohun, by the way.” 

“Who?” the fat knight and the little one shouted out together. 

“Bohun,” the giant said mildly. “Surely, dear brothers, you 
remember Bohun.. .” 

“Remember him? We just killed him!” Pan Zagloba cried and 
launched himself into the tale of how he and Volodyovski killed 
Bohun in a duel. 

“Dear brothers!” cried the Lithuanian. “Have I heard you 
right? Is that possible? Is it really true?” 

“As you see us here.” 

“And both of you killed him?” 

“That is so,” Pan Zagloba said with his fiercest gesture as if 
daring the astonished giant to call him a liar. “He came with 
letters from Hmyelnitzki to the King-elect. And he called us 
out. And so we... ah... killed him.” 

“What news! God be thanked!” The Lithuanian clapped his 
huge hands in delight. “But. . . both of you cut him down, you 
say?” 

“Both.” Pan Zagloba nodded, dismissing the topic. 

“But how could that be?” The peculiarities of Pan Zagloba’s 
reality and logic, by which things were seldom quite what they 
seemed to others, puzzled the honest Lithuanian knight for 
whom truth was truth without shades of meaning. “What do 
yoummean. . ./bothe” 

“I mean both!” Pan Zagloba growled in a threatening voice. 
“First I provoked him into fighting us, is that clear to you? And 
then Pan Michal took the first turn with him and sliced him up 
like an Easter roast. Now d’you understand?” 

But Pan Longinus failed to follow Zagloba’s fanciful adjust- 
ment of events by which he could take the credit for the famous 
ataman’s demise. 

“Wait, dear brother, wait.” Pan Longinus started to count off 
the various points of Zagloba’s story on his massive fingers. 
“Pan Michal fought him first, you say?” 

“Tuhat’s cognect. 

“And Bohun died?” 

“That’s right! I heard his death rattle as we rode away.” 


“So you didn’t actually fight with him yourself?” 

“Listen to him, will you?” Out of patience, the fat knight 
sought support from Volodyovski. “It’s enough to drive a good 
man to despair!” And then to the puzzled, questioning Lithua- 
nian: “What's the matter, did a leech bleed you recently so that 
your weak brains lost whatever powers of reasoning they once 
had? Can’t you put such a simple thing together? How was I to 
fight a corpse, or a near-corpse who was breathing out his last?” 

“But . . . sweet brother,” the mild-mannered giant defended 
himself. “You said that you and Pan Volodyovski killed him 
both together... .” 

“And we did! God give me patience with this man!” Pan 
Zagloba raised his eyes to the ceiling and shook both his fists. 
“Tell him, Michal! Didn’t Bohun call out both of us2” 

“He did,” Volodyovski said. 

“Well, there you have it,” Pan Zagloba said. “Is it all clear to 
you now? Do you get it?” 

“No. No, I don’t. But never mind,” Pan Longinus said. “The 
main thing is he’s dead. It'll be a great weight off Pan 
Skshetuski’s mind which, as God knows, is just about cracking 
under all his worries.” 

“Which is exactly why we killed that man!” Pan Zagloba 
said. 


x * * 


Pan Zagloba went off in a huff to calm himself alone over 
another tankard of heated brown beer and the gentle giant told 
the little knight how he met Bohun in Hmyelnitzki’s camp 
before the ataman’s fateful trip to Warsaw. 

“Hmyelnitzki was drunk and in a rage over the Starosta’s 
letter. He howled and ranted and threatened me with his bulava 
so that I started thinking that my time had come, consigned my 
soul to God, and got ready to crush Hmyel’s skull with my fist 
as soon as he touched me. There’s been so much bloodshed, | 
know, but what else was I to do, dear brother? Tell me, was it 
wrong of me to think like that?” 

“You couldn’t have done anything else,” Pan Michal assured 
him. 

“But some of his colonels tried to hold him back, especially 
one young one who didn’t show any fear of him but caught him 
by the waist and pulled him away. ‘You’re drunk, bat’ku,’ he said. 


‘Leave the Lah alone. You don’t know what you’re doing so just cool 
down and behave yourself.’ 

“I took a good look at this man who was trying to save my 
life with so little regard for his own and it was Bohun. We'd 
seen each other in Rozloghi and he recognized me. ‘That’s a good 
friend of mine,’ he says to Hmyelnitzki. ‘Ah,’ Hmyelnitzki says, * 
if he’s your friend, my son, then give him fifty thalers and let him go 
free. Any friend of yours is holy among us.’ And so I walked out of 
Hmyelnitzki’s tent alive.” 

“Bohun saved Hmyelnitzki as much as he saved you,” the 
little soldier pointed out. “And he probably knew it.” 

“Perhaps he did. But I no’sooner stepped out of that tent 
when Bohun came over. ‘We saw each other in Rozloghi,’ he says. 
‘That’s right,’ I told him. ‘Only I never thought I’d see you in this 
camp.’ He shrugged, looking as grief-stricken as a mourner, and 
said: ‘I hoped for something else but bad luck pointed me another way. 
Misfortune drove me here.’ He asked about Pan Yan and when he 
heard that he was in Zamost he said that maybe they’d meet 
some day in combat because there was no room for both of 
them under the same sun. He saw me safely past their picket 
lines and that’s the last I saw of him. Hmyelnitzki must have 
sent him to Warsaw soon after.” 

“That’s how it must have been,” Volodyovski said. 

“A strange man,” said the Lithuanian. “You’d think he was a 
great lord sometimes, not just a simple Cossack. What a shame 
it is that the Commonwealth lost such a son.” 

“I think so too,” Pan Volodyovski said. 


x * * 


Pan Zagloba rejoined them shortly afterwards still muttering 
darkly about Lithuanian bean poles but ready to forgive the 
soft-hearted giant whom he loved and admired far deeper than 
he would admit even to himself. Asked about Skshetuski, Pan 
Podbipyenta said he was no longer to be found in Zamost. 

“But you can hear about him anywhere you go. He’s out with 
a brigade, crushing rebel bands wherever he can find them, and 
freeing the captives. He smashed the Cossack Colonels Burlay 
and Kalina a few days ago and then he beat and scattered two 
‘Tartar tchambuls and freed their yassyr. He’s sent several thousand 
rescued people back to the fortress already and he frees more 


each day. I’ve never seen a man who works so hard, with so 
little care about himself, and who gives so much and asks for so 
lacele:” 

And here the gentle Lithuanian sighed, nodded and raised his 
mild, childlike eyes to the others. 

“I can’t help thinking that God in His mercy will let him have 
some joy before very long,” he said. “Because I’ve never known 
a finer and more decent man. Anyone else in these selfish times 
would think about his own happiness first and foremost. The 
Prince would have let him go searching for his lady a long time 
ago. But he has no thought for himself and he suppresses his 
own suffering in a way that’s quite past believing.” 

“He’s got the soul of a Roman, there’s no doubt about that,” 
Pan Zagloba nodded. “I’ve said it before but I don’t mind saying 
it again.” 

“He’s an example to all of us, dear brother.” 

“And especially you, Master Podbipyenta,” the fat knight 
thundered suddenly like a voice of conscience. “Because you’re 
less concerned with service to your siete than with finding 
your three heads!” 

“God sees into my soul,” the i aaeesia whispered and raised 
his mournful eyes to the tavern ceiling. “Let him judge my 
motives.” 

“God’s already given Pan Yan one reward in removing Bohun 
from this earth,” Pan Zagloba said. “This moment of tran- 
quility for the Commonwealth is another blessing. He’ll have 
the time now to go looking for what’s dearest to him. He can’t 
ask for anymore than that.” 

“And you'll go with him, brothers?” 

“Of course! Aren’t you going with us?” 

“?'d go... with all my heart,” cried the Lithuanian while a 
look of desperate longing passed across his face. “But what 
about those letters? I’ve‘one from the Starosta to the Prince. . 
one to His Majesty the King ... and one from Skshetuski 
asking His Highness for leave so he can go looking for his lady 
at long last...” 

“We've got his leave right here,” Pan Volodyovski said. 

“That’s right,” said Zagloba. 

“Ah... ah!” It was quite clear to both the knights that poor 
Pan Longinus was totally consumed by his unexpected passion 


and all the secret longings which burst open in his heart after so 
many loveless and resigned years of abstinence. “But . . . what 
about the other letters I am carrying?” 

“Your letters?” Pan Zagloba smiled, scratched his head as if 
pondering the matter deeply for a moment, and then took 
mercy on the tortured giant. “I think you’d better take them 
where they’re supposed to go. You’ve no choice about that. 
Your superior gave you the assignment so it’s your simple 
duty.” 

“You think so? You think so?” 

“I'd be glad to have a pair of fists like yours when we go 
searching for our little Helen,” Zagloba went on. “But the rest 
of you wouldn’t be much help. We'll have to go disguised as 
peasants, as likely as not, and there’s never been a peasant like 
you since God made the world. Besides, you don’t speak 
Ruthenian so you’d just give the game away. No, no. You’d 
better go to Krakow. We'll manage without you.” 

“T think so too,” grinned Volodyovsk1. 

“You’re sure, sweet brothers?” Hope and gratitude glowed in 
the pale blue eyes; the anxious smile was that of a delighted 
child. “You’re quite sure about that?” 

“Go! Go!” Then Pan Zagloba grinned and winked at Pan 
Michal. “And give my best regards to Pan Kharlamp when you 
get to Krakow.” 

“Pan Kharlamp? And who might he be?” 

“Oh, he’s a certain Lithuanian gentleman of great charm and 
beauty over whom all the women of Princess Grizelda’s house- 
holdjhave quite lost their heads.” 

Pan Longinus shuddered in such utter terror that the oak 
bench quivered under him and all the glasses jumped and rattled 
on the table. 

“Sweet brother!” he cried. “Are you jokirig?” 

“I wish I was,” the fat knight said, sighed, shrugged, hid his 
grin behind his tankard, and winked at Pan Michal. “Have a 
pleasant journey.” 


Chapter Fifty-three 


THE DISTRAUGHT PAN LONGINUS took the road to Krakow while 
the cruel Pan Zagloba and Volodyovski rode to Zamost where 
they spent no more than a day. Pan Veyher hadn’t heard from 
Skshetuski for some time and didn’t know where they should 
look for him. He thought that the four regiments that Pan Yan 
led on his expedition would, most likely, go to reinforce the 
garrison of Zbarajh to protect those lands from the looting 
rabble. This was all the more probable since Zbarajh was a 
possession of the Vishnovyetzkis and, as such, particularly 
tempting to Hmyelnitzki’s Cossacks. 

The road that opened before Volodyovski and Zagloba in this 
uncertain fashion was a long and hard one. But since they had to 
go eastward sooner or later anyway in their search for Helen it 
made no difference to them when they set out in that general 
direction. They left at once, riding as quickly as they could to 
catch up with Skshetuski, and breaking their pace only long 
enough to rest their men and animals when fatigue brought 
them to a halt, or to fight the bands of robbers, small Tartar 
tchambuls and loose detachments of marauding Cossacks that 
still swarmed through the lands between Zamost and the bor- 
ders of western Ruthenia. 

They rode through such utter devastation that they seldom 
caught sight of a living creature; days passed sometimes before 
some starving wretch appeared in the rubble. The towns lay in 
ruins. The villages were lifeless and burned to the ground. The 
people were dead, scattered or driven off by Tartars. All that 
they passed along the way were rotting corpses, gutted homes 
and homesteads, the gaunt, burned skeletons of churches, the 
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smoldering debris of wayside villages, and packs of homeless 
dogs howling among the ashes. Whoever managed to survive 
the receding Tartar-Cossack tide lay hidden in the forests, half- 
starved and freezing in the cold November nights, but not yet 
ready .to believe that the time of terror had passed for the 
moment. 

It took well-trained and experienced soldiers to survive in 
such a man-made wilderness. Pan Volodyovski fed his horses on 
bark peeled off the roadside birches and on the scorched, fer- 
menting wheat and oats that his men dug out of the shells of 
former barns and byres. But they rode swiftly nonetheless, 
supplying themselves mainly from the stores and rations recap- 
tured from the robber bands they trapped and destroyed. The 
little knight was right in promising new hardships, Pan Zagloba 
thought. 

Meanwhile November was coming to an end. 

Every sign on earth and in the sky suggested that a fierce 
Winter was coming that year. If the previous one was so un- 
usually mild that the Steppe burst into life long before its time, 
so this new Winter promised a severity without parallel. The 
soil was already as unyielding as a slab of stone under the horses’ 
hooves. The horseshoes clicked and rattled on the country 
tracks as if they were striking city cobblestones. The long, dark 
fields lay in the grip of such deep early frost that the soil in the 
furrows was as hard and flinty as Carpathian granite. Snow lay 
in broad sheets on the mounds and hillocks, and the banks of 
the streams and rivers that they forded were stiff and grey with a 
covering of ice. 

The nights were freezing. 

The days were dry and pale. 

The sun barely warmed the air at noon. At dawn and in the 
first hours of the evening twilight the sky burned with a crim- 
son fire that was the surest herald of an early and severe Winter. 
And yet the few survivors they came across in the fields and 
ruins said that they looked forward to the killing snows because 
a bitter Winter meant the end of war. They might die of the 
cold. They might starve to death before the snows melted. But, 


as they said whenever they were questioned, snow and ice 
brought peace. 


Pan Volodyovski, who knew the Steppes and the Ukraine 
through and through, was certain that the expedition in search 
of Helen would succeed because, if nothing else, they wouldn’t 
have to fight their way into that vast wilderness in which she 
was hidden. 

“I don’t believe in Hmyelnitzki’s protestations of loyalty,” he 
said as they rode. “Why should he want peace? War’s given him 
everything he’s got and who knows how high his ambition is 
likely to take him? He’s not retreating into the Ukraine out of 
any love for our new King or the Commonwealth.” 

“It’s a surprise to me that he’s doing it at all,” Pan Zagloba 
said. 

“He's a fox. He knows that Cossacks don’t fight well in the 
field if they can’t entrench themselves as well. They'll go to 
Winter quarters and send their horseherds into the southern 
Steppe where there’s always some kind of fodder to be found. 
The Tartars also need a few quiet months to get their captives 
safely to the markets. If this Winter is as hard as it promises to 
be we might have peace until the new i comes up in the 
Spring.” 

“Maybe even longer.” Pan Zagloba nodded. “God willing, 
we ll be dancing at Skshetuski’s wedding before Lent.” 

“I just hope we don’t pass him somewhere along the way 
without knowing it. It isn’t hard to lose even a whole army in 
this kind of country.” 

“Well, somebody ought to have heard something about him. 
They’re sure to know in Zbarayjh.” 

But news of Skshetuski was hard to find. The few peasants 
whom they found now and then foraging in the ruins did hear 
about some battles fought by Polish horsemen with bands of 
pillagers and looters. But there were other Commonwealth 
cavalry commanders crisscrossing that country and the peasants 
had no way of knowing whose horsemen they were. 
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There was, however, another kind of news that flew like a 
breath of Spring across that wintry landscape: the tide of the 
rebellion turned against the Cossacks further to the north where 
the Lithuanian Army of the Commonwealth was avenging the 
disasters suffered by its Polish comrades. There were some 
rumors of a Cossack setback floating about Warsaw even before 
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the two knights left on their ride to Zamost but they were just 
too difficult to believe. Now couriers, refugees and Cossack 
fugitives confirmed the reports in every detail. 

Prince Yanush Radzivill, the Grand Hetman of the Lithua- 
nians and Palatine of Vilna, had trapped and crushed 
Kshetchovski in the Pripet marshes and paid the rebels for 
Korsun, Yellow Waters and Pilavtze in one dreadful blow. Two 
great Cossack leaders, ‘Half-moon’ and Nebaba, were dead 
along with all their followers. Twenty thousand Cossacks 
drowned in the swamps as they tried to escape after this disaster 
and Kshetchovski himself was dead on a stake. A strange twist 
of fate threw him into the hands of Radzivill’s German mercen- 
aries, as if some vengeful forest deity demanded payment for 
the German blood he spilled into the Dnieper. Even though 
he’d been shot and severely wounded before he was captured, 
the Germans impaled him at once and he died in agony after a 
full day and a night of agonizing torment. 

News of his death spread terror throughout the Ukraine 
because no Cossack ataman, not even Hmyelnitzki, enjoyed as 
much authority among the Zaporohjans as this ennobled for- 
mer Pereyaslav colonel. Every hut and village and lone Steppe 
homestead and canyon and ravine filled with the frightened 
whispers of shaken marauders for whom this ambitious, cal- 
culating chieftain had been like a beacon or a star to follow. If 
the best and most experienced of their leaders could end on a 
stake, what could their futures be? Every knoll seemed to echo 
with the fearful doubt that paralyzed the most bloodthirsty 
rebels. They thought this great Steppe commander was invinci- 
ble. His fame brought tens of thousands of their kind into the 
rebellion and to that independent Cossack principality he 
planned for himself. A brilliant destiny had beckoned to him 
even before Hmyelnitzki’s cunning inflamed his ambition and 
now old men started to recall other Cossack risings which 
promised freedom and ended in death. 

Hmyelnitzki himself hid in his tent and howled in drunken 
rage when he heard about the death of his most talented and 
irreplaceable companion. 

“Kshetchovski?” he muttered. “Kshetchovski?” 

The gloomy Hetman of the Zaporohjans knew that he stood 
at the height of his power and renown. He triumphed every- 
where. No one could resist him. He was the absolute ruler of 


more people than all the kings and princes of Germany, France 
and England. He had turned a horde into a People and created a 
nation while four hundred thousand warriors trembled at his 
word and fought at his bidding. But Kshetchovski’s fall and 
death seemed like twin icy fingers of a dreadful prophecy 
pointed at himself. Once again, as before the battle of Korsun, 
he summoned soothsayers and witches to look into his future. 
Once more the hags gathered to tell him about great new wars 
and victories. But none of them, no matter how he threatened, 
could tell him what his own fate would be. 

Nor was this all. The Lithuanians’ destruction of 
Kshetchovski had yet another effect. It made every Cossack 
think twice about his own chances. Even more than the advent 
of a savage Winter, it brought an assurance of a lengthy peace. 

The country began to heal its wounds again. 

Life started to return to the abandoned villages and town- 
ships. The people crept out of the forests and began to plant 
Winter seed in the scorched, black plains. 

Hope took root and grew. 
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This same sense of high anticipation carried Pan Zagloba and 
Volodyovski through their long, hard journey. The cold days 
seemed merely brisk and refreshing to them. The ice on the 
rivers was a thing of beauty. The stray blades of grass for which 
their horses snuffled in the snow were cause for excitement as if 
the country were renewing itself right before their eyes. They 
rode through the gates of Zbarayh feeling as if all the agonies of 
the Commonwealth were ending along with their journey and 
they were anxious to find their friend Skshetuski and to begin 
the search. 

Pan Yan, however, was nowhere to be found. Vyershul, who 
acted as town commandant in his place, said only that 
Skshetuski had ridden away. He hadn’t told anyone why he was 
leaving or where he was going; he merely left a request that if 
anyone came looking for him in Zbarajh he or they were to wait 
for him there until his return. 

“How long ago was that?” Pan Zagloba asked. 

“Ten days.” 

“And he just went away? Without leave?” 

“It’s quiet around here these days.” Vyershul shrugged and 
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bobbed his red head. “He turned the command over to me and 
went to scout out the country. There’s nothing unusual about 
that.” 

Zagloba and Volodyovski glanced quickly at each other. Ten 
days ago Bohun was still alive and they were in Warsaw. The 
news of the Lithuanian victories was still a mere rumor and the 
Cossacks had barely started on their retreat from Zamost. The 
two knights had a dozen questions to ask and Vyershul looked 
as if he had a few dozen of his own but none of them would say 
much with servants in the room. 

“Hmm, hmm.” Pan Zagloba muttered at long last and turned 
to Volodyovski. “Why don’t we ask Pan Vyershul to give us a 
bite to eat? The head doesn’t work all that well on an empty 
belly. We’ve a lot to talk about, a lot to decide. Let’s talk while 
we're eating.” 

“By all means!” Vyershul cried and ordered a meal served in 
the commandant’s quarters. “I was about to sit down to supper 
myself. Anyway, since Pan Volodyovski’s commission is older 
than mine then he’s the commanding officer here, not I. I’m at 
your service, gentlemen!” 

“Keep your command, my friend,” Pan Volodyovski said. 
“You're older than I am. And I'll be leaving soon anyway, I 
expect.” 

Supper was served at once. The night was cold. A harsh wind 
came out of the eastern plains and rattled the windows. A 
melancholy light fell from the burning torches in the small 
stone chamber and threw twisted shadows across their bearded 
faces. They ate in silence until Pan Zagloba satisfied his first 
pangs of hunger with two large bowls of ‘polevka’ soup, a 
platter of sausage, and a huge tankard of hot buttered beer, after 
which he sighed with satisfaction, wiped his mustache and 
turned to Pan Vyershul. 

“Ah. ..,” he said. “That’s better. I can feel ideas stirring in 
my head. There is nothing like a good, thick polevka to fuel the 
brain and good hot beer to carry it there. Now, my good sir, do 
you have any thoughts of your own as to where Pan Skshetuski 
might have gone? It isn’t like him to go off like that, without a 
word.” 

“Not like him at all,” Vyershul said. “Yes, I’ve thought about 
it. Secrecy was important to him for some reason so that’s why I 
didn’t want to say anything in front of the servants. But it seems 


to me that he took advantage of these quiet new times, which 
are sure to last at least until Spring, to search for his lady whom 
Bohun holds somewhere.” 

“Bohun’s dead,” Pan Zagloba said. 

“How’s that?” 

“Dead, finis, and done with.” ; 

And Pan Zagloba launched once more into the tale of the duel 
in Lipkov which he told with a great deal of pleasure and with 
more conviction of his role every time anyone gave him the 
opportunity to tell it. 

“Well, that'll make things a lot easier for Skshetuski,” 
Vyershul said. 

“It will. If he finds her. But that’s just the thing. She can be 
hidden anywhere in that wilderness, anywhere at all. And that’s 
more ground for one man to cover than if he was searching 
through the rest of Europe.” 

“Did he take any troops?” Pan Michal wished to know. 

“No. He went alone.” 

“What?” The little knight sat up as suddenly as if a coiled 
spring snapped open in his spine and looked at Vyershul with 
wide, staring eyes. “He didn’t even take Zyjendjan?” 

“Zjendjan?” Vyershul laughed and shook his head in wonder. 
“We'd better think of him as Pan Zjendjan from now on! 
Skshetuski gave him leave of his own to go home with all the 
loot he’s gathered. That shrewd little pack rat had half a dozen 
wagons with him when he left! No, Pan Yan just took a young 
Ruthenian lad and an extra horse.” 

“Well, that was wise of him,” Pan Zagloba nodded. “A lot of 
men wouldn’t be any good for a thing like that and a single man 
can do a great deal better. You might get through as far as 
Kamyenetz with troops at your back but beyond that, in the 
Ushitza and Mohilev country, you're sure to get among a 
swarm of wintering Cossacks. And Yampol’s like a breeding 
ground for them ... No, no, if you were heading into that 
hornets’ nest you’d have to bring either a whole division or slip 
through alone.” 

“But how do you know that Skshetuski would go to- 
wards Yampol?” 

“Because Bohun hid the girl somewhere in that country and 
Skshetuski knows it. But that’s like knowing that she’s still 
somewhere on earth.” 
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They sat at the table late into the night wondering where 
Skshetuski might be at that moment, whether it was likely that 
he’d find Helen’s hiding place, and what they should do to help 
him on their own. 

“I’ve been out that way,” Pan Zagloba said. “And I tell you it’s 
like the end of the world. Nothing but rocks, cliffs, dried-out 
riverbeds, canyons so deep that the sun never touches the bot- 
tom, and holes in the ground where you could hide an entire 
army. You could ride for two days in that country without ever 
seeing anything alive. At least; nothing human. And what you 
might see after sundown is best not talked about.” 

“Yan's an experienced man,” Volodyovski offered. 

“But he’s alone there. He’d have a hard time finding the place 
in that country even if he knew exactly where to go. Wandering 
about that wilderness without any clear idea where to look 
would call for a miracle. There isn’t even anybody he could ask! 
You can bet your lives Bohun made sure that nobody knew 
where he hid that poor, sad child . . .” 

“So you don’t think he’ll find her?” Vyershul asked. 

“I don’t know, I don’t know.” Pan Zagloba buried his head in 
his hands and tugged at his beard. “If we were with him I might 
be able to think of something. But this way? I doubt it. I doubt 
it. Hmm. Hmm. The Devil himself wouldn’t know what to do 
about this. . . Should we go after him, Michal, or what?” 

“Tl let you decide that for both of us,” the little knight said. 

“Hmm. Ten days ... it'll be hard to catch up with him 
wherever he’s gone. And which way did he go anyway? We 
don’t know that either! He could have taken the old highway for 
Ploskirov and Bar. Or he could’ve cut straight down through 
Podolia to Kamyenetz . . . Ill be damned if I know what to 
suggest. Moreover, he left word for us to wait for him here.” 

“And don’t forget that we’re just supposing he went after his 
girl,” Vyershul added. 

“There you are,” Pan Zagloba muttered. “That’s another 
problem. He could’ve just gone off on a reconnaissance, to sniff 
around a little and ask a few questions, and plans to be right 
back! He knew that we were supposed to go all together and he 
must've expected us to join him here because now is the best 
time to go! It’s hard to decide what to do.” 

“I'd advise waiting another ten days or so,” Vyershul said. 


“What would ten days give us? Except the need to make 
another decision? The thing to do is either go at once or not go 
areal” 

“And I'd say we should start out tomorrow,” the little knight 
offered. “What do we lose by going right away? Either we catch 
up with Skshetuski or we don’t and we aren’t searching for him 
anyway, are we? So if Yan doesn’t find his poor lost girl wher- 
ever he’s looking, maybe God will let us do it for him some- 
where else.” 

“Hmm. Yes. That sounds good as far as it goes,” Pan 
Zagloba muttered. “But there’re a few other things to bear in 
mind. You're a young fellow, Michal, you’re thirsty for another 
adventure, and that’s as it should be. But there’s a danger that if 
too many of us start poking around in that country we’ll stir up 
suspicions. They’re a shrewd, tricky lot, the Cossacks out that 
way, and God only knows what they’re up to on their own these 
days. They might be plotting some new deviltry with the 
Turkish pasha down around Khotim. Or making plans with the 
Tartars about next year’s campaign. They'll all be keeping an eye 
out for any strangers wandering in those parts, especially stran- 
gers who ask for directions. Believe me, I know them. It’s easy 
to fall under suspicion over there. And once that happens God 
help everyone!” 

“All the more reason to go!” Pan Michal insisted. “What if 
Skshetuski gets in some kind of trouble? He might need our 
help!” 

- Hamm, Thatisyalso true.” 

Pan Zagloba began to think so hard that the veins started to 
bulge and swell in his temples and the top of his bald skull 
turned as purple as a plum. 

Stray moments from his past—a past he never talked about, 
and people and events that he never mentioned—began to 
flicker behind his lowered eyelids. Yampol. . . Yahorlik. . . the 
great horsemarkets where no one asked questions about 
ownership or brands . . . The vast, gaunt wilderness where a 
nimble man could hide for ever from the tribunals if he couldn’t 
talk his way out of trouble . . . A land of a thousands secrets, 
most of them never thought about, where no one questioned 
birth or antecedents and where a sharp young man could call 
himself a noble even if he himself wasn’t sure who or what he 
was... 


It was a dream. Old, jumbled memories which had been a 
nightmare all too often . . . One that he avoided as often as he 
could. 

Waking out of it, Zagloba peered suspiciously at the others as 
if they might have read his thoughts. 

“Well,” he said. “Well. Considering everything. . . it looks as 
if we ought to go.” 

Volodyovski breathed a sigh of relief. “When?” he asked. 

“Let’s rest a couple of days. Get body and soul together, so to 
speak. Get the right disguises. What would you say to starting 
in three days?” 

“It couldn’t be better,” Pan Volodyovski said. 
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The two friends began their preparations the next day when 
Skshetuski’s young Cossack lad arrived with news and letters 
for Vyershul. Getting word of this, Zagloba and Volodyovski 
hurried to the commandant’s quarters where Vyershul tossed 
them Skshetuski’s letter without another word. 

““Tam in Kamyenetz, to which the highway is quite safe as far as 
Satanov,’” Zagloba read aloud. 

“Good! Good!” Volodyovski cried. “Now we know which 
way to go to join him!” 

“Wait,” Pan Zagloba said. “Listen to this: ‘I’m going to Yahorlik 
with a caravan of Armenian traders whom Pan Bukovski, who com- 
mands the fortress, recommends as honest. They’ve passes from the 
Cossacks and the Tartars as far as the Aral Sea. We’re heading for 
Ushitze, Mohilev and Yampol, stopping wherever there might be 
someone to trade with, and I pray God that we might hear something of 
what I am seeking.’ 

“He will, he will!” Pan Michal interrupted. “But does he 
suggest anything we might do for him?” 

“Wait,” Pan Zagloba waved the crumpled sheet of paper in 
the air and settled down to read once again. “You might find out 
if you'd stop interrupting. Here, listen to this.” 

'. . Lf as I expect, my two good comrades Zagloba and Vol- 
odyovski show up in Zbarajh, tell them, my dear Kristof, to wait for 
me there unless there’s something better for them to do because the road 
I’m taking is too dangerous for more than one of us. The Cossacks who 
are wintering in great numbers around Yampol, and who have pastured 


their herds from the lower Dniester as far as Yahorlik, are jumpy and 
suspicious... 

“Ah,” the fat knight cried out, forgetting his own injunctions 
against interrupting. “And what did I tell you? But listen to this 
part:” 

‘. . . I doubt if the three of us would accomplish more than I can do 
alone and I can pass for an Armenian much better than they.’ 

“That's true!” he exclaimed. “He’s as dark-skinned and black- 
haired as a Valachian. He’d pass for an Armenian even among 
Armenians. But you, Michal, you’d stick out among them with 
your pale little mustache like a yellow-jacket among 
bumblebees!” 

“So what else does he say?” 

‘... Thank them as warmly as you can for their good intentions for 
which I’ll be grateful to them as long as I live but I just couldn’t wait 
for them any longer. Each day was a torment, as I’m sure they know, 
and I had no way of knowing when they might be free to join me. Now 
is the best time to travel throughout the East when all the merchants’ 
caravans are crisscrossing the country so I couldn’t miss the opportu- 
nity.’ . 

“He’s right about that,” Pan Michal sighed. “It’s a pity, 
though. I was really anxious to give him a hand.” 

“Well we couldn’t get here any sooner, could we?’ Pan 
Zagloba said. “And we’ve already helped him more than he 
knows by taking care of Bohun. But let me finish, will you 
There isn’t much more. 

‘_.. I’m sending my lad home because I won’t have much use for 
him from now on and I’m afraid he might give the game away. He's a 
good, faithful boy but he’s still a child and he might babble out 
something at a wrong time. Don’t be concerned about me. Pan 
Bukovski vouches for the good faith of these Armenians and I agree 
with him. They are sharp traders but they’re honest people. I also place 
my trust in God who, if He so wishes, may show us all His great love 
and mercy and relieve everyone’s suffering and pain.’ ” 

“Amen,” Vyershul said. 

Pan Zagloba finished, passed the letter back to Vyershul, and 
stared in silence at his two companions. 

“I knew that’s what he was up to,” Vyershul said. 

“So what should we do now?” asked Volodyovski. 

“What can we do?” Pan Zagloba shrugged and spread his 


hands. “We’ve nothing to go for. He has the best possible cover 
with those traders. Even I couldn’t think of anything better. He 
can poke around in every hut and lair without anybody cocking 
an eyebrow at him because everybody out that way has some- 
thing to trade. Good God, why shouldn’t they? They’ve looted 
half the Commonwealth, haven’t they? And he’s right, he can 
pass for an Armenian without any trouble while you and I, 
Michal, would have a hard time getting near Yampol in any 
disguise.” 

“I don’t know,” the little knight muttered. “Id still like to do 
something for him.” 

“What?” Disappointed but seeing the wisdom of Skshetuski’s 
way, Pan Zagloba showed some irritation. “Go galloping off to 
join him just so that you can draw attention to him and give him 
away? No, no. There’s nothing useful we can do out there. 
Absolutely nothing! Ah ... I so wanted to have a hand in 
rescuing our sweet girl or, better yet, freeing her myself! But if 
it can’t be, it can’t be, and!that’svall theresstout, Der Somstipray 
that God grants him everything he needs and leave it at that.” 

Pan Volodyovski went on grumbling for a while longer but 
he knew there really wasn’t anything the two friends could do 
for Pan Yan at this time. He too was disappointed. The expedi- 
tion promised fine excitement and many new adventures, and 
what faced the little knight instead was a long and boring 
Winter within the walls of Zbarajh. 

“Maybe we should go to Kamyenetz anyway?” Pan Michal 
suggested. 

“To do what? What difference does it make which set of walls 
we sit on and twiddle our thumbs? A journey like the one that 
Skshetuski’s making is likely to take months.” 

And here the old noble let his head droop glumly to his chest. 

“A man stays young as long as he keeps moving,” he mut- 
tered. “Old age comes quickly when you’re just snoring by the 
fire with your hands clasped on your belly with nothing to do. 
But if that’s how it has to be... Well, that’s God’s will too. 
We'll pay for a Mass tomorrow so that Pan Yan can have the 
Lord’s blessing. Ah, at least we’ve killed Bohun for him, and 
that’s a big help.” 


“And that’s it?” Pan Michal asked. “That’s all we’re going to 
do2” 


“That’s all. You might as well tell them to unpack our sad- 
dlebags and stable the horses, Michal. We will wait.” 
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Next morning there began long days of waiting, each of them 
drifting by in exactly the same dull and boring way as the day 
before, and each seeming as interminable as Winter itself. Nei- 
ther their games of dice nor their drinking bouts helped to kill 
time in a useful or memorable manner. Pan Michal wandered 
about the town, looking for challenges and adventures, while 
Pan Zagloba grew glum and irritable, claiming that he was 
getting old. 

Meanwhile the fierce Winter which everyone expected fell 
upon the country. Deep snows covered the walls and battle- 
ments of the Zbarajh castle and all the land around it. Wild birds 
and animals drew nearer to human habitations. 

December passed like that. January ended. February came 
and went. The cold white days went on and on and there was no 
word of any kind from Skshetuski. 


PART IX 


Chapter Fifty-four 


THE PEACE COMMISSIONERS sent by the King and the Senate to 
offer a treaty to Hmyelnitzki, managed to reach the small 
provincial town of Novosyel only after a difficult and dangerous 
journey across the Ukraine. They halted there for the night, 
waiting to hear from the victorious Zaporohjan Hetman where 
he would receive them since he refused to let them enter his 
temporary capital in Tchehryn. 

Each mile along their journey was marked by danger and 
humiliation; each threatened to be the last. They sat hour after 
hour in the little town, waiting in gloom bordering on despair, 
while their escort fought a pitched battle with vast mobs of 
tchernya who besieged them in their quarters and howled fot 
their blood. Pillage and murder stripped these frenzied thou- 
sands of the last vestiges of civilization. Lawlessness and blood- 
shed were as natural to them after a year of savage civil war as if 
they were wolves, and even the former town dwellers among 
them were now as merciless as the innumerable bands of cut- 
throats and marauders, obedient to no one, who trailed the 
peace commission night and day. 

Hmyelnitzki himself sent Donyets, one of the fiercest of 
Bohun’s young colonels, to reinforce the commissioners’ em- 
battled dragoons with five hundred of his best moloytzy. But 
even this force could barely hold its own against the mobs 
which swelled by the hour and grew more threatening at each 
step of the way. The envoys were like a handful of travelers 
battered by a sea storm; whoever stepped away from the sleighs, 
or strayed accidentally from the watchful eyes of Pan 
Bryshovski’s overworked dragoons, was swept up at once and 
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vanished without a trace. Each hour in those weeks of travel 
was an unexpected miracle of survival, but on the evening when 
they came to Novosyel all of them were sure that the next day’s 
sunrise would find none of the commissioners alive. The drag- 
oons and Donyets’ Cossacks were fighting a formal battle for 
their lives since nightfall, while the peace envoys knelt in prayer 
in a small, requisitioned dwelling, and offered their souls to 
God. The Carmelite Father Lenkovski heard their confessions 
and gave them absolution. 

Meanwhile the windows shook and rattled to mad howls, 
pistol shots, volleys of musket fire, screams and hellish laugh- 
ter, the ringing clash of scythes, and cries demanding the blood 
of the envoys and the head of Voyevode Kisyel. 

“Ora pro nobis, Domine,” prayed the Carmelite Lenkowski. 

“Na Pohybel! Death! Death! Give us Kisyel’s head!” roared the 
mobs outside. 

‘ ... Why am I here?’ the worn old man asked himself in 
silence. “What am I trying to accomplish?’ And then his hopeless 
and despairing thoughts appeared to shrink and crumble, and 
the remnants of his shaken faith formed into the most depleting 
question of them all: “Have I lived for nothing?’ 

The howls of the mob and the rattle of musketry were his 
only answer. 
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The long Winter night seemed to have no end. 

Voyevode Kisyel sat with his eyes closed and his head cast 
down as the hours passed. His forehead lay buried in the palms 
of his hands while the voice of hatred hammered against the 
windows. It was a matter of indifference to him whether he 
lived or died. Sleepless, worn out and exhausted as he was, he 
thought that death would be a welcome relief, putting an end to 
an existence that had lost its meaning. But a profound despair 
gripped his mind and soul, a torment of doubt robbed him of all 
his strength, and the gloom of self-contempt denied the pos- 
sibility of peace even beyond the grave. 

It was he, as a native-born Ruthenian, who championed 
Hmyelnitzki in the Senate from the start. His voice had been the 
first to cry for Cossack conciliation and appeasement; he was 
the principal peacemaker in this unparalleled civil war which 
killed more people in its first ten months than all the victims of 


murder, pillage, looting and starvation that marked the horrors 
of the Thirty Years’ War in the rest of Europe. As an ardent 
supporter of the chancellor and the primate, and as the architect 
of their policy of concessions and reform, he was the most 
implacable opponent of that other great Ruthenian magnate, 
Yeremi Vishnovyetzki. But now a dreadful doubt seeped into 
his soul and undermined his strongest convictions. 

He had believed with all his heart that only a just settlement 
of Cossack grievances could bring about a lasting peace, restore 
a shattered unity, curb the unruly gentry, discipline the mag- 
nates, and save the Commonwealth and the Ruthenian people 
before the growing power of Moscow became great enough to 
overwhelm them both. 

Just as the ruthless and single-minded Yeremi Vishnovyetzki 
gave everything he had to winning the war, so this frail, white- 
haired Palatine of Bratzlav ruined himself in the cause of peace. 
And now, even as he was bringing to Hmyelnitzki the trappings 
and bulava of a Hetman of the Ukraine, along with privileges 
and concessions beyond the Cossacks’ most unbridled dreams, 
he could see the fruitlessness of all’ his best efforts and tasted 
bitter failure. 

And where had he failed? Was he so wrong to think that a 
power as mighty as the Commonwealth might find room under 
its outspread wings for yet another nation? He shared the genius 
of Hmyelnitzki’s vision; he was among the first to see the 
populous Ukraine as a separate people; and he spent his life in 
trying to expand that voluntary union of Polish, Lithuanian and 
Ruthenian nobles to include the new nation of the Ukrainians. 

‘And have I so misread and misunderstood the nature of my own 
countrymen?’ he asked himself in torment. ‘Did I let myself be 
blinded by my wishful thinking?’ 

It seemed to him that a journey of a lifetime was ending in 
disaster at just the point where all his hopes should be con- 
verging on success. The insignia of rank that the King and 
Senate were sending to Hmyelnitzki were more than mere 
baubles; the new title of ‘Hetman of the Ukraine’ was not just the 
elevation of a Zaporohjan rebel to the rank and power of the 
Radzivills and the Vishnovyetzkis; they denoted recognition for 
the Ukrainian people as equal members of the Commonwealth 
with all the rights and privileges they had ever wanted. 

But what he wanted for them, and what the Commonwealth 


herself was finally perceiving, lay far beyond the understanding 
of the mobs outside. Listening to them he felt as if his whole life 
was a bitter mockery. Each of the painful and humiliating steps 
he took towards their liberation seemed rooted in illusion. His 
vision.of a brave new future for a reformed, revived and 
strengthened Commonwealth had merely brought him to the 
edge of a cataclysmic precipice from which there was no pos- 
sibility of returning. It was as if the earth had suddenly split 
right under his feet and he found himself staring bleakly into a 
mocking void. 

‘Could I have been so wrong?’ he asked and tasted the bitterness 
of his own despair. ‘Do they really want nothing more than blood 
and loot and pillage and murder?’ 

The mobs outside were howling for his head. They craved his 
blood and the corpses of all his companions. But the words that 
echoed with even greater horror in his ears were those that 
welled up from his own constricted chest: ‘Is this the only freedom 
that they really want? The freedom to burn and pillage? Have they no 
other consciousness beyond one of murder?’ 

The mob’s reply thundered hour after hour through the 
windswept Winter night outside: . 

“Holovu Kisyelovu!” 

“Give us Kisyel’s head! Death to him! Na Pohybel!” 

The worn-out and exhausted old man thought he’d gladly 
give them that tired, troubled head if that would mark the last 
bloodshed of this terrible, fratricidal war. But he knew that his 
murder and the massacre of all his companions wouldn’t satisfy 
their appetite even for that one night. 

How could they be saved, he asked himself over and over as 
the night continued. Who could transform their savage, primi- 
tive fury into a social conscience and save them from them- 
selves? They’d been deprived so long! They needed so much 
more than any other people! Someone must teach them what it 
meant to be a civilized human being and to demand such things 
as decency and humanity and justice rather than blood and 
vengeance. And at this thought a pale ray of hope glimmered in 
the darkness of the Voyevode’s despair. He told himself that this 
was, after all, only a mob of tchernya and savage tchabany. This 
wasn't Hmyelnitzki and his atamans with whom the real nego- 
tiations could begin. 

But doubt returned at once. Because how could a negotiated 


peace have any lasting value as long as half a million lawless 
serfs, who had tasted the wild intoxication of murder and 
unbridled vengeance, stood armed to the teeth and waiting only 
for the war and the massacres to resume? 

‘. . . Wouldn’t such peace melt with the first warm breath of Spring 
just like that ice and snow which grips the countryside and the Steppe 
beyond it?’ 

And at this gnawing thought the old man heard once more 
the words of the implacable Vishnovyetzki: “Mercy can be given 
only to the conquered. . .” And the darkness of his own despair 
reached out for him again. 
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Meanwhile midnight passed. The shouts and gunshots began 
to die down a little in the streets outside. The chilled and tired 
mobs started to drift off to their camps and homesteads and the 
besieged commissioners began to feel a touch of resurrected 
hope. 

Pan Voyt Myaskovski, the Chamberlain of Lvov, rose from 
his bench, listened for a moment at the snow-covered window, 
and said: “It seems that by God’s grace we'll be alive at least un- 
til tomorrow.” 

Pan Zyelenski, the High Steward of Bratzlav, showed a bitter 
smile. “Who’d ever think that we were peace commissioners?” 
he asked. 

“lve been an envoy to the Tartars more than once,” said the 
venerable old Constable of Novgorod. “But this kind of em- 
bassy is something new to me. The Commonwealth is suffering 
more humiliation through us and through what we are doing 
than it ever did at Korsun and Pilavtze! I tell you, gentlemen, 
let’s turn back. Let’s forget about this. There is no point in even 
thinking of negotiations here.” 

“Let’s turn back,” echoed Pan Brozovski, the Castellan of 
Kiev. “If they don’t want our peace then let them have their 
war.” 

Kisyel sighed. He lifted his washed-out red-rimmed eyes with 
such pain and effort as if they were coins laid on the eyelids of a 
corpse, and fixed his glassy stare on the castellan. War had only 
one meaning for this blindly dedicated man and now he 
searched for the words that might convey it to his dispirited 
companions. 


“Yellow Waters,” he said at last in a toneless voice. “Another 
Korsun? Bilavtze . . 92" 

Then he was silent and so were the others, listening to the 
dull roaring of the wind outside and to the hiss of snow through 
the cracks in the windows. Only the quiet voice of Pan 
Kultchynski, the Treasurer of Kiev, broke through the stillness 
with the murmur of the rosary, while Pan Kretovski, the King’s 
Master of the Hunt, seized his head in both hands and said what 
all the other commissioners were thinking: 

“What times these are! God help us! God have mercy on us 
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The doors creaked open then and Captain Bryshovski 
stepped wearily into the room. “Your Excellency,” he turned to 
Kisyel. “There’s some Cossack outside who wishes to see you.” 

“Very well,” Kisyel said. “Has the tchernya dispersed?” 

Bryshovski nodded. “They threatened tio be back tomorrow.” 

“Did they press you hard?” 

“They couldn’t have tried harder. Donyetz’ Cossacks killed 
several dozen of them. But tomorrow, they say, they’ll burn us 
out into the open and that’ll be the end.” 

“Very well.” Kisyel merely nodded. “Bring in that Cossack, 
will youe” 

The doors opened again and a tall, dark-bearded figure ap- 
peared on the threshold. 

“Who are you?” Kisyel asked. 

“Yan Skshetuski, husaria commander of the Prince Palatine of 
Ruthenia.” 

Castellan Brozovski, Pan Kultchynski and Pan Kretovski 
leaped to their feet and stared in amazement. All of them served 
the year before with Prince Yeremi at Mahnovka and Konstan- 
tinov and knew Pan Yan very well. Kretovski even claimed to be 
his distant kinsman. 

“My God, that’s true! It’s true!” they repeated, crowding 
around the tall, broad-shouldered figure in its worn quilted coat 
and cracked peasant boots. “That is Pan Skshetuski!” 

“What are you doing here?” Pan Kretovski cried, taking the 


gaunt dark apparition in his arms. “How did you get through to 
us?” 


“In Cossack clothes, as youssee,” Pan Yan said. 

“My lord!” Castellan Brozovski turned to the Voyevode. “This 
is the greatest knight in all of Vishnovyetzki’s army! Everybody 
knows him!” 

“Welcome,” Kisyel murmured. The name of Vishnovyetzki 
filled his mouth with the taste of ashes, but he was a great 
magnate in his own right and he had been a famous soldier in 
his youth, and he could still appreciate courage and determina- 
tion. 

“You must be a hard man to stop,” he said, “if you managed 
to get through to us. What can we do for you, then?” 

“Let me go with you, sir,” Pan Skshetuski said. 

“You want to join us in the dragon’s throat?” the old peace- 
maker asked bitterly and sadly. “Are you sure that you under- 
stand what this means?” 

Skshetuski bowed in silence and Pan Kisyel was struck by the 
depth of suffering etched into Skshetuski’s face. 

“Well, I can’t stop you, I suppose.” The quiet dignity and 
pain stamped into those young features struck a responsive 
chord in the agonizing Kisyel. “But why would you want to go 
into that Hell? What possible reason could you have to place 
yourself where no sane man would venture of his own free will? 
It must be something more important to you than your life.” 

“Temas,” 

“What is it, then?” 

“A misfortune, sir,” Skshetuski said quietly and the old man 
nodded. 

“I might have known.” 

The snowy head bowed down towards the frail, birdlike chest 
as if all of mankind’s suffering and grief were locked in his heart. 

“Yes, yes. . . What else do these times offer?” he murmured 
as if to himself. “What else is there? You must have lost someone 
dear to you, is that right? And you want to look for him over 
there?” 

ves sir.” 

“God help you, then. . .” The gentleness and caring in Pan 
Kisyel’s voice came from his own convictions, the sadness came 
from his sense of failure. “But when did it happen? Recently, I 
expect?” 

“Last Spring,” 


“What?” Disbelief appeared briefly in the worn eyes of the old 
Ruthenian. “That’s almost a year! Why did it take you that long 
to get around to searching? What were you doing all this time?” 

“Serving with Prince Yeremi.” 

The name of the Voyevode’s most bitter enemy, who would 
stop at nothing to frustrate his efforts, struck an instant spark of 
suspicion in Pan Kisyel’s mind and he let a note of irony and 
scorn creep into his voice. 

“Do you mean to tell me that such a generous master, who 1s 
so well know for the affection he has for his people, wouldn’t 
give you leave?” 

“I didn’t ask for one,” Skshetuski said simply. 

Kisyel stared. He let his eyes rest longer on the silent soldier 
as if to read the secrets of his own commitments repeated in that 
harrowed face. The brief glow of suspicion died down in the 
presence of that transparent honesty and grief. Pan Kisyel 
wouldn’t put an attempt on Hmyelnitzki’s life past the Trans- 
dnieper warlord, but this wouldn’t be the man Vishnovyetzki 
would dispatch to do it, and the old statesman who was so 
familiar with the machinations of powerful politicians found 
himself puzzled by this simple soldier. What kind of man is this, 
he had to ask himself. What selfless impulse keeps him chained 
to duty? Where does such dedication come from in these selfish 
and self-centered times? 

But the young knight had nothing more to say. 

The silence in the room seemed as if it would stretch for ever 
until the Castellan of Kiev stepped forward with an explanation. 

“All of us who served with Prince Yeremi know this young 
man’s troubles,” he told the Voyevode. “We’ve all shared his 
grief. We’ve even shared his tears. But if he chose to serve his 
country when it needed him rather than taking care of his 
private business then—surely!—it’s all the more to his credit in 
this rotten era of greed and corruption.” 

“I see.” Kisyel nodded and turned to Pan Yan. “If my words 
have any value to Hmyelnitzki you can be sure that I’ll do my 
best for you, young man.” 

Skshetuski bowed once more. 

“Now go and get some rest,” the Voyevode said kindly. “You 
look worn out. As, indeed, we all seem to be, having had no 
rest since our journey started.” 

“Ill take him with me to my quarters,” Pan Kretovski said. 


“Yes. Yes. Let’s all try to get some sleep,” said Castellan 
Brozovski. “Who knows if we’ll manage to find time for any 
rest tomorrow?” 

“The rest that we do find might be an eternal one,” said the 
Voyevode. 
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The commissioners scattered, each to his own quarters, and 
Pan Kretovski led his kinsman to a nearby house where he had 
taken a room for the night. A lad trudged through the snow be- 
fore them carrying a lantern. 

“Ey, my dear Yan, what we’ve lived through today,” the 
King’s official said. “I tell you, it was Judgment Day. We already 
said our goodbyes to each other. I was convinced that our last 
hour had come.” 

“I was moving about among the tchernya,” Skshetuski re- 
plied, “listening to their talk. They’ve sent word about you toa 
powerful band of marauders which is nearby and they expect a 
full cohort of them by nightfall tomorrow.” 

“Will we be able to hold them off, you think?” 

“We'll have to be long gone by then,” the young soldier said, 
then added in a softer but more pressing tone: “It’s Kiev you’re 
going to, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, if Hmyelnitzki agrees to meet us there. We’ve sent word 
ahead but so far there’s been no reply. But here’s my hut. Come 
in and rest a bit. I’ve ordered some hot wine so perhaps we'll 
sleep a bit better for a change.” 

They pushed their way into the peasant izba where a huge fire 
crackled on the hearth and the steaming wine stood waiting on 
the table. Skshetuski seized his glass and drained it at one gulp. 

“I haven’t drunk or eaten in a day,” he whispered in shame- 
faced explanation. 

“And quite a few other days beside that, I'd say,” Pan Kre- 
tovski murmured, a look of pity in his tired eyes. “You're worn 
to the bone. But tell me about yourself! Where have you been? 
What have you been doing? Are you hoping to find your lost 
princess in Kiev?” 

Skshetuski nodded. 

“But how d’you know she’s there? Or that she might be 
there? 


“Because I’ve already looked for her everywhere else that she 
might have been.” 

“Like where, for example?” 

“All along the Dniester. Yampol ... Ushitza . . . as far as 
Yahorlik itself. There’s not a door in that whole country that I 
haven’t knocked on. I was traveling with some Armenian 
traders and we stopped at every hut, homestead, village and 
Cossack hutor in the wilderness.” 

“And now Kiev? Why?” 

“I heard that that’s where Bohun was supposed to take her.” 

“Ah!”—and suddenly the King’s huntsman slapped his fore- 
head with his open palm—“but I haven't told you the most 
important news that you couldn’t have heard about being away 
so long! Bohun is dead!” 

Skshetuski turned as pale as the snow that covered the narrow 
windows and then the blood rushed back like a wave of fire into 
his face. 

“How? When?” he stammered. “Who told you about this?” 

“That old friend of yours!” Pan Kretovski laughed, sure that 
he was giving his kinsman good news. “That fat, one-eyed 
noble who already rescued your girl once before and then 
performed all those wonders at Konstantinov!” 

“Pan Zagloba? But how did he know?” 

“Well, listen, that’s the best part of it!” Pan Kretovski cried. “I 
met him—oh, it must’ve been the last week of autumn — on his 
way to Zamost. We passed each other on the highway. I just had 
time to call out ‘Hey, how are you,’ and ask him what was new, 
and he says, fast as a pistol shot: ‘Bohun’s dead.’ I asked who 
killed him because that was, after all, a famous soldier and the 
man who killed him would have to be some kind of a giant, and 
Pan Zagloba snapped back: ‘I did!’ And then we parted and each 
of us went his own way.” | 

The light of sudden hope that started to glow so brightly in 
Skshetuski’s eyes went out at once, the rush of blood into his 
cheeks receded, and his face greyed again. 

“That noble,” he said bitterly. “Talks through his hat as often 
as not. You can't believe anything he says. There is no way in 
which he could have killed Bohun or anyone like Bohun. That’s 
just another of his lies.” 

“But didn’t you to talk to him yourself? Because, as I recall, 


he also said something about being on his way to see you in 
Zamost.. .” 


“I left before he got there. God only knows if anything he 
ever said was true, including what he supposedly overheard 
about Helen’s hiding place when Bohun held him briefly as a 
prisoner at the end of Summer.” 

“And what was that?” 

“Ah,”—pain, weariness and disillusion settled like a shroud 
on the young soldier’s face—“it was all a fool’s dream anyway 
... Bohun was supposed to have hidden Helen somewhere 
beyond Yampol, according to Zagloba. And then, again accord- 
ing to Zagloba, he was planning on taking her to Kiev... 
But,’’—and he lifted his shoulders in a tired shrug, as if waking 
once more to a reality of loss and disappointment—“it was 
probably just a pack of lies from start to finish.” 

“So why are you going there, then?” | 

Skshetuski said nothing. 
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They sat in silence for a time, listening to the hiss and crackle 
of the flames in the hearth, to the crunch of snow under the 
boots of the dragoon pickets outside the commissioner’s win- 
dow, and to the mournful baying of the wind. 

“Have you thought,” the older man resumed, “that if Bohun 
is still alive you might fall into his hands out here? And es- 
pecially in a place like Kiev?” 

Skshetuski shrugged again. “You asked why I am going 
there. That is why. Let there finally be God’s judgment between 
us. 

“But good God, man! He won’t fight with you! He'll just 
have you roped like an ox for slaughter or sell you to the 
Tartars!” 

“I’m traveling with the peace commissioners. ” 

“And what does that mean? We’re just as likely to go under 
the knife ourselves!” 

“A bitter life makes for easy dying,” Skshetuski quoted from 
an ancient proverb. 

“Good God, Yan!” the commissioner cried out. “It’s not a 
question of a simple death because that’s something none of us 
can avoid eventually and all of us are ready for in wartime. I’m 
talking about the living death of years as a slave on the Turkish 
galleys!” 

“Do you think that would be worse than the life I am living 
now?” 


“You talk like a man who’s lost his faith in God!” 

“You’re wrong there,” said Skshetuski. “If I say that Iam sick 
of living that’s because it’s a life without joy or promise but I’ve 
made my peace with God’s will a long time ago. I’m not 
complaining. I don’t curse my fate. I don’t pound my head 
against a wall. I only want to do my part as best I can while 
there’s still some strength left in me to do it.” 

“But your pain is gnawing at you like a poison.” 

“God gives the pain to test our faith. He’ll send down the cure 
when He chooses.” 

“Well,” the troubled peace commissioner stared into the fire. 
“TI can’t argue with you about that. Everything is in God’s hands 
nowadays. He’s our only hope, our only salvation . . . yours, 
mine, and the entire Commonwealth’s as well. The King has 
gone to pray at Yasna Gora and maybe the Holy Mother will 
take mercy on him. Otherwise everyone is lost.” 

Again there was a long silence in the room and only the slow, 
drawn out ‘Who goes there’ of the dragoons outside echoed in the 
wind. 

“Yes, yes,” Pan Kretovski murmured. “We’re all closer to 
death than to life these days. People have forgotten how to 
laugh in this Commonwealth of ours. I also thought that better 
times could come with greater understanding. But now I see 
that it was just another foolish hope, that it was all for nothing. 
God has turned His back upon the Commonwealth and there is 
nothing for us in the years ahead except war, famine, slaughter, 
tears and mourning. Nothing else.” 

Skshetuski sat in silence. Only the flames that leaped up 
suddenly in the hearth sent dancing crimson lights across his 
gaunt, grey face. 

“Yes. It’s all vanity,” he agreed at last. “An empty illusion. It’ll 
pass with all material things. And there’ll be nothing to show 
for it after it has vanished.” 

“You speak like a monk,” Pan Kretovski said. 

Skshetuski said nothing. The wind went on sighing and 
moaning in the chimney. 


Chapter Fifty-five 


THEY LEFT THE TOWN of Novosyel early the next morning, 
starting a journey that seemed like the penitent Stations of the 
Cross to the heartsick Kisyel. It was a journey in which passage 
through every shabby little town carried a threat of death while 
the jibes and vulgarities that rained on the envoys along the way 
were all the more unbearable because these men bore the dignity 
of the Commonwealth in their hands. 

Pan Kisyel became so ill under the strain that he had to be 
carried out of his sleigh each time the convoy halted for the 
night. The senator from Lvov raged and clawed his beard at the 
brutality and contempt he had to endure, both in his own right 
and as a representative of the King and senate. Captain 
Bryshovski collapsed from exhaustion. Lack of sleep, anxiety 
and the need for constant vigilance finally snapped his spirit so 
that Skshetuski took his place as escort commander and led this 
grim parade through the press of cursing, threatening and in- 
sulting mobs like a cortege of beggars. 

“How long, dear Lord, how long,” murmured the helpless, 
grief-stricken Voyevode as he watched his dreams crumbling all 
around him. Death, he thought, would be a mercy. “Peace, 
amity, justice, love . . . respect among all men,” he whispered 
staring all around with tear-filled desolate old eyes and saw 
clenched fists shaking in return. 

He heard the snarling curses and asked himself again how he 
could have been so wrong about his own people. In Byelgorod 
the commissioners were sure that their last hour was about to 
strike, and this time for good. The mob threw itself on them in 
the street, battered the ill Bryshovski, dragged Pan 
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Gnyazdovski off his horse and trampled him to death. Only the 
unannounced arrival of the Orthodox Metropolitan who was 
on his way to Tchehryn for a conference with Hmyelnitzki 
staved off the general massacre that was being readied. 

Kiev with its golden cupolas and castle and cannon, and with 
its famous Latin Academy and its seats of learning, seemed like 
the only refuge for the battered envoys; they longed for it as a 
haven of civilization in a storm of savagery and madness. 

But Kiev barred its gates to them. 

They were left to wander about in the open country where 
the mobs grew bolder every day. And then, as if to undermine 
the strongest among them, the venerable Knaz Tchetvertynski, 
who traveled to Hmyelnitzki earlier in the journey to fix the 
commissioners agenda, returned from Tchehryn in mid-Febru- 
ary with no idea of what Hmyelnitzki intended. 

“He wouldn’t even see me,” the old Ruthenian prince re- 
ported to the Voyevode. 

“He wouldn’t see you?” 

“Ah, he’s a great lord now.” 

The peace commissioners didn’t know where to turn, what 
to do, or even how to keep themselves alive. Should they go on? 
Should they confess failure and turn back? The roads to the west 
were blocked by wintering regiments of Cossacks who waited 
only for the truce to end so that they could slaughter every one 
of them, while the frenzied mobs of peasants pressed them ever 
harder, clawing at the reins of the dragoons’ horses, and hurling 
shards of ice, stones and lumps of frozen earth into the Voy- 
evode’s sleigh. 

“Don’t they want peace, then?” the heavy-hearted Voyevode 
kept asking himself. “What is it they want?” 

“Blood!” howled the mobs. “Death!” 

“Na Pohybel!” 

“Give us Kisyel’s head!” 
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But if their days passed like a journey into purgatory, their 
nights were like traveling through Hell. Skshetuski and Do- 
nyetz had to fight a pitched battle near Gvozdovo, scattering 
several hundred peasants and marauders, and Pan Smyarovski 
and the Constable of Novgorod set out once more to persuade 
Hmyelnitzki to receive the envoys. 


“Beg him,” Kisyel told them. “Beg him, if you must, to meet 
with us in Kiev.” 

“Beg hime” 

“Yes, beg him,” the Voyevode pleaded but he didn’t even hope 
they’d get through alive, 

Meanwhile, in the town of Hvastov, the representatives of the 
Commonwealth had to watch in silence while the mobs mur- 
dered several hundred captives. Men and women of every age 
from childhood to senility were drowned in iceholes chopped in 
the frozen river, tossed about on pitchforks, stripped naked and 
doused with water buckets in the killing frost, or skinned alive 
with gelding knives and shears. 

Eighteen days of terror, helplessness and despair passed like 
that before Hmyelnitzki sent word that he didn’t feel like travel- 
ing to Kiev but that he’d wait for the envoys in Pereyaslav lower 
down the Dnieper. It seemed then to the wretched emissaries as 
if, at last, the cold Winter sun was breaking through the dark 
malevolence around them. Their hearts and minds felt lighter as 
if a huge millstone rolled off each of them and as if they had 
already brought about that just and‘honorable peace that they 
came to offer. They could breathe again; their torments, they 
assured each other, were as good as over. They had themselves 
ferried across the Dnieper near Terepo!l and reached the old 
Orthodox monastery of Verenkov by nightfall. 

From there it was only six miles to Pereyaslav beyond the 
bend of the river. They could hear bells ringing in that town as 
they fell asleep. 


x * * 


The bells still rang and twenty cannon roared in the city as the 
Voyevode’s sleigh-train made its way towards Pereyaslav the next 
morning. The old man had spent a restless night; the nightmare 
visions of his journey gnawed at him until dawn. He sat 
wrapped in furs in his open sleigh, shivering with fever, as the 
town gates before him darkened with a mass of horsemen, 
banners and musicians. 

“Ah,” Pan Kisyel sighed, clutching at every hope. “At least 
they’re coming out to greet us.” 

The Zaporohjan Hetman met the envoys half a mile outside 
the city walls, as if to show some grudging respect for the 
Commonwealth, but Kisyel hardly recognized this new Bohdan 


Hmyelnitzki. He knew him in the days when this rising young 
member of local Ukrainian gentry was quarelling with 
Tchaplinski; indeed, he was among the first to give him a 
hearing. But the proud, ducal figure who rode out to meet him 
under flags and banners was like nobody he ever saw before. 

Hmyelnitzki rode surrounded by a dense suite of atamans and 
colonels, with mounted musicians playing shrill military music, 
and with a half-dozen horsetail standards carried on foot before 
him. The great crimson banner of the Archangel Michael snap- 
ped and rattled in the wind above his head. Egret plumes 
nodded at his sable cap. Rich furs were gleaming and gold 
badges glinted in the cold morning light, and his billowing 
scarlet cloak and snow-white Arab stallion merely underlined 
his new princely image. 

“Quantum mutatus ab illo!” the old Palatine murmured to 
himself. “How the man has changed.” 

“He comes like a monarch,” whispered Prince Tchetver- 
tynski. “I remember him when he could barely manage to bribe 
the court bailiffs to get him a hearing.” 

“And perhaps we should have listened to him then.” 

The envoys’ convoy halted. The commissioners waited in the 
snow in a vain hope that the Zaporohjan Hetman would make 
some gesture of submission to the authority that they repre- 
sented. It would be a good sign if he dismounted and made his 
way to the Commonwealth’s representatives on foot. But that 
didn’t happen. Instead Hmyelnitzki trotted up to the leading 
sleigh, stared down for a long, silent moment at the frail Kisyel 
and touched his fur cap in a careless gesture. 

“Greetings to you Voyevode,” he ground out hoarsely. “And to 
you, pany komisary.” 

His huge claret-colored face swayed above them like an angry 
moon. His voice was thick with pride and crackling with 
power. Framed in its long black mustache, his full red mouth 
was twisted with contempt and a terrible amusement. 

“SO you've come to beg me for peace, have you?” he growled 
in dialect before the Voyevode could catch his breath and speak. 
“Ey, you'd have done better to talk to me when I was weak and 
asking you for justice. That was the time to talk, Kisyel, before I 
knew my own strength. Now | don’t have to talk to any of you. 
I don’t even have to find the time to see you. Still, since the 
King sent you all this way to see me I might as well hear what 
you ve got to say. So. . . welcome to my country!” 


“Greetings to you, Hetman.” Kisyel spoke as firmly as he 
could but the quavering old voice betrayed his despair. “His 
Majesty the King sent us here to offer you his mercy . . . and to 
show you justice.” 

“hlesdidyeh:” 

Hmyelnitzki leaned over in his saddle and the reek of his 
thick, sweated body, raw spirits and gojhalka swept over the 
fainting Voyevode like an exhalation from a byre. 

“Well,” —Hmzyelnitzki’s mouth stretched in a broad red grin 
but his bloodshot eyes remained cold and watchful—” Why not? 
I can always use a little mercy. Might need some for you! As for 
justice, I already got that for myself!” 

His quick, barking laugh brought a loud response from his 
massed atamans and colonels who burst into fierce laughter of 
their own. 

“This, ”—and he slapped his saber with his fist while his harsh 
voice tightened into a snarl of fury—‘“that’s what I used to carve 
my own justice out of your bloody hides! And I'll do more such 
carving if you don’t bend those stiff Ee necks of yours and give 
me what I want!” 

“That’s a harsh way to greet the King’s envoys, Hetman,” Pan 
Kisyel protested but Hmyelnitzki merely shrugged and spat into 
the snow. 

“Ah, it’s too cold to stand out here talking in the weather,” he 
grunted. “We’ll do our talking later. In a house. Like gentry.” 

“I’m glad to hear it, Hetman.” 

Watching him and listening and remembering who this man 
had been, Pan Kisyel wondered at Hmyelnitzk1’s sense of theatre 
and the ease with which he could transform himself into any- 
thing that the situation called for. His voice was thick, abrasive 
and abrupt, like that of a freebooting Steppe Cossack who never 
bent his back to anyone; hoarse with liquor, he was as coarse 
and rough-hewn as the men over whom he exercised his uneasy 
power but there was something unreal in this sudden vulgarity 
and crudeness. His loutish mannerisms, ill-bred words, and his 
choppy gestures were as primitive as if he’d never spent a 
moment among cultivated people and yet, Pan Kisyel knew, this 
had been a consummate courtier in his time. 

“Move over, Kisyel,” he growled. “Make room for me in that 
sleigh of yours.” 

His voice was slurred with drink and heavy with impatience. 
That may have been part of a contrived performance but the 


sharp, angry gestures were alive with power. And then the great 
thick body clambered off its horse which a groom caught at 
once by the reins and led to the rear. 

“I want to show you honor, Kisyel, you and your commis- 
sion, by riding into my town beside you.” 

“Gladly, Hetman.” 

The Voyevode edged over to the right side of the seat, leaving a 
space for Hmyelnitzki on his left, and prayed that the Hetman 
would show him at least that much respect. 

“You give me the right-hand side!” Hmyelnitzki roared, sud- 
denly enraged. “Who do you think you are to put me on your 
left?” 

“I’m a senator of the Commonwealth!” Pan Kisyel struggled 
to contain both his despair and anger. 

“And what’s that to me? Pan Pototzki is the first senator 
among you, isn’t he? And a Grand Hetman too! But I’ve got 
him trotting on the end of a rope like a dancing bear! And I'll 
have him twitching on a stake if that’s what I feel like!” 

Blood mounted into Kisyel’s pale face. “I represent the King’s 
person here!” 

“And what’s he to me?” 

Pan Kisyel knew that both his mission and his life could end 
here and now, but Hmyelnitzki started calming down at once. 
Perhaps he still didn’t trust his own might and power as much as 
he claimed. Perhaps Kshetchovski's death loomed darkly in his - 
thoughts and reminded him of the Commonwealth’s con- 
tinuing resources and of the fates of other Cossack rebels. Or 
perhaps he simply wasn’t drunk enough for murder. He stared 
at the old man with his bulging, calculating eyes and his fist 
relaxed on the hilt of his saber. Then he shrugged, glanced away 
and spat into the snow again. 

“Well, let him rule in Warsaw, then,” he muttered and 
climbed into the left side of the sleigh. “Like I’m the ruler here.” 
And then he shook a clenched fist in Pan Kisyel’s face. “But I see 
I need to crack a few more of your stiff Lah necks!” 

Pan Kisyel couldn’t trust himself to say another word. He 
fixed his fevered eyes on the looming snow clouds and began to 
pray. He knew that the violence and indignities and humiliations 
were not over yet; the dangers weren’t finished along with the 
journey. If that painful progress across the Ukraine was like the 
tear-strewn path to Golgotha, he thought, then being an ambas- 


sador in Hmyelnitzki’s capital will be like the torment of the 
cross itself. 
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Meanwhile the horses lurched forward, the iron runners his- 
sed across the snow, and the long stream of sleighs, horsemen, 
cheering atamans and Zaporohjan colonels, Cossack standard 
bearers, musicians squealing on their Tartar fifes and pounding 
on kettledrums, Donyetz’ moloytzy who shouted out Steppe 
songs and battle cries, and Pan Yan’s dragoons, wound towards 
the town where every bell was ringing and every gun flashed 
and roared salutes on the walls. 

“Don’t think that this is just for you,” Hmyelnitzki said 
coldly to the Voyevode. “That’s how I receive all my foreign 
envoys.” 

And he spoke the truth, as Pan Kisyel knew. Only a year 
earlier he was a felon hunted in the Steppe by the lackeys of a 
vengeful provincial starosta; now he played host to a dozen 
foreign embassies like an independerit prince. 

But how did that change him? While he was still pulling back 
from Zamost, under the spell of Yan Casimir’s election and the 
Lithuanian victories, he may have doubted his power and im- 
portance. But when ancient Kiev, the capital of Old Ruthenia 
which was so much greater than the upstart Moscow, welcomed 
him with church banners and ten thousand torches, when the 
famed philosophers and theologians of the Kiev Academy 
greeted him in Latin as ‘another Moses— the servant, savior and 
liberator of the people,’ when the Archmandrite of the Eastern 
Church addressed him as ‘Bohdan, given to us by God,’ and 
when—to cap it all—foreign rulers wrote to him as ‘illustrissimus 
princeps,’ or most illustrious prince, then he could doubt no 
longer. How could he? In the parlance of his day ‘the beast arose 
within him;’ he realized who he really was and how much he 
commanded, and what solid footing he had among his people. 
A crown wouldn’t be too much for him now. 

And why not, the wretched Kisyel had to ask himself. Who 
could deny his power? The foreign embassies which hurried to 
his capital were an acknowledgement of his independence. The 
friendship of the Tartars, bought with the bulk of the pillaged 
booty and with the tens of thousands of Ukrainian captives 


whom this ‘liberator of the people’ gave to the Muslim slavers, 
assured him of the Khan’s help against any enemy. 

So what more would he need? He may have been willing to 
acknowledge the new King while he was fretting under the 
walls of Zamost, the Voyevode knew; his protestations of loyalty 
to the Commonwealth could have been genuine when the peace 
commissioners started on their journey. But now? Filled with 
pride, and convinced of the helplessness of the Commonwealth 
before him, he’d raise his hand against the King himself! 

So what could he be offered in negotiations? 

The dreams that gnawed at, that gloomy, unforgiving spirit 
had nothing more to do with Cossack freedoms. He had gone 
far beyond demanding restoration of ancient privileges to the 
Zaporohjans. As for his professed defense of the old Ruthenian 
Church, a thousand burned and looted Orthodox monasteries 
and churches stood as mute witnesses to his lack of interest in 
faith and religion. 

‘He wouldn’t even care about his own old grievances,’ thought the 
Voyevode. 

He’d dream now of a kingdom. Of a crown and scepter. 
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The Commonwealth peace commissioners entered Pereyaslav 
with their heads hung low like condemned men going to their 
executions. And who could say they weren't? 

Meanwhile, sprawled in the sleigh beside the Voyevode, 
Hmyelnitzki brooded about his past and future. He was the 
undisputed master of the Ukraine. Every Zaporohjan stood 
behind him to a man, he knew. Never before, and never under 
any other leader, did those ruthless warriors enjoy so much 
loot. They never spilled so much blood, beaten such powerful 
enemies, pillaged so many towns, monasteries and manors, nor 
won so much glory. Now they lay at his heels like faithful, 
panting wolfhounds, ready to leap at anyone he pointed out to 
them; they’d follow him through Hell as long as he continued to 
lead them to victories. The Tartars also had what they wanted 
most. This year’s price of a prime captive on the Bridge of Sighs 
was only ten arrows, Tuhay-bey had told him; there were so 
many Polish and Ruthenian slaves offered for sale along the 
Black Sea coast since he let the Tartars into the Ukraine that 
three men or half a dozen women went for the price of one fire- 


hardened bow. Towns, townships and villages disappeared 
across the length and breadth of the country to pay the cost of 
that terrible alliance. The rich and fertile soil turned into a 
scorched and emptied wilderness to feed his ambition. It was a 
wound that centuries wouldn’t heal. 

And what about the people? 

The great masses of the common people flocked to him 
because he offered what they craved the most: life without a 
master. But how would they fit into his great design? There 
were no peasants like them anywhere in Europe, Hmyelnitzki 
was certain; no, nor anywhere else on earth where the wretched 
peasantry bowed without a murmur under the burdens of 
serfdom and oppression. But the Ukrainians were a different 
breed. They breathed a different air. Why should they crawl 
behind some noble’s plow when the horizons promised them a 
masterless existence everywhere they looked? The open Steppe 
beckoned to them every day. The tall grasses whispered. The 
wilderness filled their minds and souls with such insatiable 
hunger to be free, and with such abundant sense of space and of 
their own unfettered possibilities, that they clung to their liberty 
even more ferociously than to life itself. 

The Sietch called out to them from beyond the cataracts; every 
sunrise whispered ‘Damn your masters! Come and get your freedom! 
And who could hold them back? The Tartar raiders taught them 
war from childhood. The savagery of life in the borderlands 
inured them to the cruelties of survival, accustomed their hands 
to weapons and their eyes to bloodshed. Hey, they asked them- 
selves, wouldn’t we have it better slitting throats with Hmyel 
and pillaging our masters than bowing to some bailiff? And so 
they ran to him in their tens of thousands, and Hmyelnitzki 
knew that they would keep on coming as long as they lived, 
because those who refused went into the slave pens of his Tartar 
allies and vanished in that endless river of misery and tears that 
flowed to the auction blocks beyond the Black Sea. 

“They called me a Moses in Kiev,” he remembered. “Leader 
and liberator. God’s gift to his people.” 

But there was also that bitter new ballad about him that the 
tchernya had begun to sing even as they ran for refuge to his 
armies, and marched to his orders, and burned down their own 
country at one word from him. 

“  .. Ay, may the first bullet 
Not pass by that Hmyel, 


May he live to rue it 
For ever in Hell...” 

Having risen against their Polish masters, Hmyelnitzki asked 
himself, would they let him turn them into serfs again if he 
made his peace with the Commonwealth? Free of the crushing 
weight of their Polish landlords, would they return humbly to 
the soil and bow before the whip of a new Cossack master? 

Never, he thought. 

So be it. 

Let the blood keep flowing. Let the horizons burn down to 
the ground. Let the people drawn in their own tears as long as 
all this served that greater purpose which now appeared before 
him. 

‘... Princeps,’ he thought. “Illustrissimus . . . 

Barely a year ago they almost hanged him on the 
Omelnitchek, he smiled as he remembered. Now he was lead- 
ing an embassy from the King and senate into the gates of one 
of his cities—riding in a sleigh with a Voyevode who would 
shortly plead with him for peace—while his guns flashed and 
thundered on his walls and all the bells were pealing in his 
churches, and all his people gathered in his streets to see the 
homage of a conqueror that he would receive. 

Like the true master of the Ukraine, he thought. A Hospodar. 
A King. 
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The peals and roars of the bells and cannon barely pierced the 
cold indifference in Skshetuski’s mind. His eyes moved back and 
forth among the faces of Hmyelnitzki’s colonels oblivious of 
everything else around him. His search along the Dniester 
proved fruitless. He was resigned to the loss of Helen. But now 
he searched for Bohun so that he might kill him or be killed 
himself. 

He knew there was a chance that the Zaporohjan might have 
him murdered out of hand or seize him like any other captive 
and sell him to the Tartars; there were always such risks when 
dealing with the Cossacks. But he also knew something of 
Bohun’s soaring pride in his reputation, his strangely knight- 
like vision of the code of manhood and his boundless courage, 


and he could hope that this Cossack hero would accept his 
challenge. 


He no longer wanted anything for himself: He didn’t think 
that Bohun would tell him where he’d hidden Helen even on his 
deathbed. He expected that the ataman might demand his 
promise to give up his search if he won their duel and he was 
willing to bind himself to even that kind of sacrifice if it would 
free her from shame and degradation. 

‘Let her find her peace among the nuns after that, he thought. ‘Let 
God soothe her pain.’ 

As for himself, he would seek death in war or, if God refused 
to grant him that eternal rest, he’d look for some form of peace 
in the oblivion a monastery. 

But he didn’t see Bohun anywhere among the atamans and 
colonels who rode around Hmyelnitzki. Zagloba’s words about 
Bohun’s wedding plans ground in his memory like shards of 
broken glass and he started thinking that he ought to go to Kiev 
after all. And then he caught sight of some Cossack atamans he 
knew before the war. He spotted old Filon Dyedjala whom he 
used to see often in Tchehryn, and Yashevski who’d been an 
envoy to Prince Yeremi from the Sietch, and Yarosh who was 
once a troop leader among the Prince’s Cossacks, and Hrusha 
who used to wrestle bears in the Lubnie courtyard and who 
could bite through horseshoes with his teeth, and the half-mad 
Naokolopaletz. 

Perhaps they’d know where he might look for Bohun, Pan 
Yan thought. 

He edged his horse towards Yashevski, touched his cap and 
nodded. 

“We know each other,” he said. 

“Sure.” The Cossack colonel nodded in his turn. “I seen you 
in Lubnie, you’re Yarema’s lytzar.” 

“Ah, you remember.” 

“Why shouldn’t I remember? We drank a bit together, you 
and me, last time I came to Lubnie. Had a good time together. 
And how’s your Knaz doing?” 

“He’s well.” 

“He won't be feeling so well come Spring.” The Zaporoh- 
jan’s teeth gleamed in a yellow smile. “He and Hmyel never got 
to lock horns this past Summer but that’s bound to happen 
when we go west again. Stands to reason, don’t it? And when 
they come head-on against each other one of them’s sure to go 
~ down into the ground.” 


“Whoever God picks,” Pan Yan said. 

“That’s right. And God’s been real kind to our bat’ko Hmyel. 
That Yarema of yours won’t get to see his Transdnieper lands 
again. He and your kind are all done with that and your day 1s 
over. Hmyelnitzki has all the moloytzy he can use and more, and 
what’s your Knaz got? Empty pockets, that’s what, and a hand- 
ful of people that don’t have no other place to go. And what 
about you? You still riding for him?” 

“Right now I’m with the envoys,” Pan Yan said. 

“Well, I’m glad to see you anyway,” Yashevski said and grin- 
ned. “We’re old drinking comrades, you’n me.” 

“Then maybe you can do me a small service, eh?” 

“And what would that be?” 

“Tell me where I can find Bohun,” Pan Yan said. “You know 
who I mean, don’t you? That famous ataman from the Per- 
eyaslav Regiment. He’s got to be pretty high up with you people 
now.” 

“Silence!” snarled Yashevski. “Not another word, you hear? 
You're lucky we’re old acquaintances, you and me, and that I 
drank with you, or you'd be dead right here and now!” 

Skshetuski stared at the Cossack as if he had suddenly gone 
mad. “Have you lost your mind?” 

“My mind’s alright and I don’t want to threaten you either, 
but Hmyel’s given orders that if any of you ask about anything 
they’re to be killed at once.” 

“But I’m asking about a private matter, nothing military.” 

“It doesn’t matter what you ask about. Hmyel made it clear to 
all us colonels and we passed the word. ‘If they so much as ask 
about firewood or a bowl of soup,’ he said. ‘They’re to be cut down 
without another thought.’ So tell that to the rest of your people.” 

“Thanks for the warning,” Pan Yan said. 

“You're the only one I’d warn,” the Zaporohjan grunted. “If 
you was any other Lah you’d be in Hell right now, dead as a 
horseshoe and chewing on the coals.” 

Then they rode on without another word. 

The road leading to the gate and both sides of the street 
beyond it were packed with a dense mass of tchernya and Cos- 
sacks who watched the passing of the envoys in a glowering 
silence of their own. Hmyelnitzki’s presence in the Voyevode’s 
sleigh restrained them from spitting out their curses and from 
hurling the stones and fist-sized lumps of ice they clutched 


along with their knives and sabers, but their dour, unforgiving 
hatred was clear enough without that. 

Pan Yan dressed his dragoons’ ranks, raised his head high, and 
rode behind the long line of sleighs as if he was impervious to 
those threatening glances. But he felt each of them like a knife 
pointed at his chest. He remembered the admonition of Father 
Muhovyetzki in the church in Lubnie, and knew that he would 
have to cling to all his faith, and hold tight to all his charity and 
patience, to accomplish what he set out to do without allowing 
himself to sink into that bitter sea of unrelenting hatred. 


Chapter Fifty-six 


TWO MORNINGS LATER Hmyelnitzki waited for the envoys in 
front of his quarters, surrounded by his colonels and other 
Zaporohjan elders, and by a vast assembly of rank and file 
Cossacks. Masses of tchernya were also brought into the town 
because he wanted all his people to see for themselves how high 
he had risen, how mighty he’d become, and just how much the 
King himself valued and esteemed him. 

All the church bells in the town were ringing as if for alarm, 
summoning the people. The cannon boomed with salutes since 
the first light of dawn. But the day came slowly. The sky looked 
as if it were molded out of lead. It hung like a dull, listless 
canopy sagging with black clouds that promised a new storm 
gathering below the horizon. The sun was cold and pale from 
the start. It seemed to drag itself out of the morning mists as if 
angry to be disturbed for nothing; then it slipped furtively into 
the clouds like an unwilling witness to that act of reconciliation 
which few people in Pereyaslav believed anyway. But as far as 
Hmyelnitzki was concerned this grey threatening day was the 
most important moment of his life. 

He sat on a wooden dais under a mulberry banner and his 
horsetail buntchuk, the traditional insignia of an eastern warlord 
borrowed four centuries earlier from Mongol invaders. He was 
dressed in scarlet ceremonial robes lined and edged with sables, 
and with the ambassadors of Moscow, Novgorod and other 
neighboring principalities and tsardoms grouped near him to 
add to his stature with the crowd. He rested his booted feet on a 
velvet cushion with gold knots and tassels, his great red fists 
were clenched tightly on his hips, and he waited for the Com- 
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monwealth’s peace commissioners with a dark frown of impa- 
tience on his florid face. 

“Where are they?” he muttered to the shadowy Vyhovski at 
his elbow. “How come they’re so late?” 

Vyhovski shrugged. “They’re arguing,” he said. 

“About what?” 

“Whether to give you the King’s gifts right away or to wait 
for some sign of your humility and contrition.” 

“Contrition?” Hmyelnitzki’s bloodshot eyes began to bulge 
with rage. “I’ll show them contrition!” 

“Don’t worry. They’re coming. They think they’ll get to you 
with a show of humanity and compassion. A demonstration of 
the King’s mercy and their own good faith.” 

“Tl give them compassion!” 

A vast, sleeping anger lay hidden in the folds of that heavy 
face and it was easy to see how an entire people could be cowed 
by that dreaming fury and why the masses bowed down before 
him like a forest beaten to the ground by a hurricane. 

The campaigns of the year before made him look far older 
than his early fifties but they didn’t crush him; he’d merely 
thickened, aging like a mountain. His massive arms still looked 
powerful enough to overthrow empires and to create new king- 
doms. His huge, lowering face, stained a choleric crimson by 
his bouts of drinking, expressed an irresistible and unbending 
will, an overwhelming pride in his own achievements, and an 
unshakable confidence in himself. He sat in brooding stillness 
like a living storm cloud. Power and terror had always been one 
and the same to the masses of his exploited people and they 
valued nothing that they didn’t fear. Nothing spoke to them 
louder or more clearly than an iron will, a ruthless ambition 
accountable to no one, and the ability to kill and destroy like 
lightning out of a clear sky; and they stared at him in fear and 
admiration as those seething furies began to wake and stir. 

Impatience glittered in his red-rimmed eyes. His clenched 
teeth glittered like fangs under his drooping mustache, and his 
breath seeped out in two twin wisps of steam from his flared 
nostrils so that he seemed like a fire-breathing dragon to the 
awestruck, superstitious peasants, or like the dreaded image of 
Lucifer himself. Proud, gloomy, grim as death and glowering 
with anger, he sprawled in his thronelike chair among his savage 
generals and colonels, surrounded by whispering ambassadors 


and envoys, and a deep murmur of joy and worshipful admira- 
tion rose time and again out of that other unbridled elemental 
force: the vast human ocean of his people. 

This was their chief, their champion. The conqueror of Het- 
mans. The destroyer of those dukes and princes and Ukrainian 
kinglets whose power had seemed unlimited and eternal. The 
whip of God which lashed the gentry and cowed the Lahy who 
always passed for invincible until Hmyelnitzki’s coming. 

“Hmyel .. .! Hmyel . . .!” The deep, admiring mutter swept 
through the dense, swaying crowds like a wind across a restless 
sea. Na slavu! Na pohybel lahom! Glory to us and death to the 
Poles!” 

And then the procession of the Polish envoys appeared at the 
end of the crowded street. 


x ke * 


First came the Cossack drummers pounding a slow, dirgelike 
beat on their kettledrums. Then came the trumpeters with long 
brass horns at their bulging lips, throwing deep, mournful notes 
into the frosted air as if in requiem for the dignity and glory of 
the Commonwealth. Then came Pan Kretovski carrying a jew- 
eled gold bulava on a velvet cushion while Pan Kultchynski 
lifted a huge red banner with an inscription and the symbol of a 
great crowned eagle embroidered on it in silver and gold. 

The Voyevode walked behind them, as solitary as if he was 
repudiated and abandoned by all of his own kind, with deep 
lines of suffering etched into his pale, aristocratic face, and with 
his long, white beard hanging limply down his frail chest. The 
rest of the envoys straggled after him, followed by their escort- 
ing dragoons under Pan Skshetuski. 

Kisyel walked as slowly as if each of his dragging steps 
brought a separate agony. Despair threatened to overwhelm his 
thinking. He could see with a sudden and unforgiving clarity 
that all his years of work were a terrible mistake, that he had 
lived a lie, and that a wholly different truth was peering at him 
out of the shredded remnants of his hopes. 

He’d managed to convince himself up to this final moment 
that he came to offer royal clemency and mercy to a loyal but 
misguided people but now another image rose up to mock him 
in his own dulled mind. Naked and ugly as a jeering hag, the 


awful truth cried out to him so loudly that even the deaf could 
hear it and the blind could see it. 

‘. . . You’re not here to offer mercy! You’re here to beg for it! To buy 
it with that flag, these parchments, and that golden baton. . .’ 

His mind reeled under the shock. He had refused to see 
anything but his own vision of events even after the rebellion 
shattered his other illusions, and now remorseless voices jeered 
at him, accused him, went on hissing their mockeries in his 
head. 

‘. . . Look at yourself, Kisyel! See that palatine and senator of the 
Commonwealth coming on foot in the name of his King and nation 

. . coming to surrender all your dignity and the majesty of the people 
whom you represent . . . humbling yourself like a penitent before the 
rabble and its upstart leader. . .” 

It seemed then to this proud and deeply learned lord of 
Brusilov that his soul had dwindled into dust; that he was no 
more than a crawling insect; and his ears filled with the remem- 
bered thunder of Yeremi Vishnovyetzki crying in the senate: ‘It 
would be better for us not to live at all than to live as the slaves of 
peasants and pagans... .!’ 

How would history judge the two of them? How would he— 
Kisyel the appeaser—appear beside that single-minded, ruthless 
Knaz of Lubnie who never showed himself to rebels as anything 
but a wrathful Zeus with fire striking from his hands and 
lightnings in his eyes? How would future generations assess him 
beside that warlike image which he had done his best to weaken 
and destroy? 

His mind seemed to crack under the weight of his self- 
contempt; his heart sagged and faltered. He felt that he would 
much rather drop dead like a homeless dog than take one more 
step on this degrading journey to his complete humiliation. But 
he went on, propelled step by step by his entire past, by all his 
work and efforts, and by the remorseless and inevitable logic of 
everything he had ever done. 

Meanwhile, Hmyelnitzki waited for him lke a conqueror: 
frowning, contemptuous, and impatient. 


x * * 


At last the procession halted before the dais. Kisyel stepped 
forward. The drummers let their padded drumsticks rest on the 


copper kettles, the trumpeters ceased blowing their strident, 
brassy calls. Even the avid crowds grew quiet and strained 
forward in a breathless silence, and the only sound came from 
the great red banner carried by Pan Kultchynski which flapped 
in the icy air as if its outspread eagle wished to tear itself free and 
fly from this scene. 

And then a single voice—sharp and dry and ringing with the 
sort of strength that comes only from utter desperation— cut 
into the silence: “Dragoons, about turn! Follow me!” 

The Voyevode spun around and shuddered. The voice had 
been Skshetuski’s. Pale as death and uncaring about any con- 
sequences either to the envoys or himself, the young lieutenant 
was standing in his stirrups, his sword in his hand. 

“Follow me!” he repeated and the order was as loud as a 
thunderclap in that sudden silence. 

The trained dragoons turned their horses in place with parade 
precision. The freshly swept cobblestones clicked under the 
hooves. Skshetuski’s hot, angry eyes seemed to be dripping fire 
but the commissioners turned as white as linen and the Voyevode 
felt as if he had just seen death’s bony claw reaching out for 
them. 

“What’s going on? What’s happening?” 

The volatile crowd swayed like the dark surface of a lake 
struck by a sudden wind. It rustled with questions. Eyes peered, 
hoarse voices started shouting, men began to climb up on each 
other’s shoulders, and even Hmyelnitzki shifted slightly in his 
chair to see what was happening. 

“At a walk,” Skshetuski ordered harshly and signaled with his 
saber. “Forward!” 

The dragoons rode away, heading back towards Pan Kisyel’s 
quarters at the far end of town. Doubt and astonishment spread 
across every face ranged behind Hmyelnitzki because there was 
something so extraordinary in the young soldier’s bitter voice 
and eyes that no one could be quite sure what it meant. Only 
Kisyel knew that the sudden departure of the escort had nothing 
to do with the ceremony. He grasped at once what Pan Yan was 
doing and he also understood that the lives of the envoys as well 
as the escort were suddenly hanging by a single thread so he 
stepped up to the dais and began to speak. 

But he barely started reading the formula of a royal pardon 


for Hmyelnitzki and the Zaporohjans when another distracting 
incident took place, the mob’s attention shifted, and Pan Kisyel 
could sigh in relief. The veteran Djedjala, standing next to 
Hmyelnitzki’s chair, lurched forward, shook his short, bone- 
handled mace under the Voyevode’s nose, and started cursing him 
and shouting. 

“Hey, you, Kisyel!” He was swaying like a drunken bear at 
the edge of the dais. “What are you babbling about here? The 
King, that’s one thing! But your kinglets an’ your gentry are 
something else again! You’ve given us enough trouble an’ you’ll 
pay for it! As for you, you whining old windbag, you’re 
nothing but a traitor! You’re our own blood an’ bone. . . you’re 
one of our kind. . . but you broke away from us, you son of a 
bitch! You stick with the Poles! We’ve had enough of your fancy 
talk, you hear? We don’t need it no more! ‘Cause we'll get what 
we want with our swords anyway!” 

And now it was the Voyevode’s turn to stare at Hmyelnitzki 
with disgusted eyes. “Is this the discipline you’ve taught your 
colonels, Hetman?” he demanded. 

“Shut your mouth, Djedjala!”-Hmyelnitzki roared out, 
shamed and dark-faced with sudden rage. 

“Shut up! Keep quiet!” the other colonels bellowed. “Look at 
‘im, will you? It’s hardly daylight an’ he’s soused already! Get 
out of here, you drunken hog, or we'll toss you out!” 

Djedjala threw himself about for a moment longer but half a 
dozen rough hands seized him by the neck and heaved him out 
of the circle into the crowd behind. 

The Voyevode resumed his address. 

He pointed out with smooth and soothing words how great 
was the King’s magnanimity and how important were his gifts 
to Hmyelnitzki. The Zaporohyan Hetman was now vested with 
legal authority over the Cossack armies rather than the unlawful 
power he’d seized for himself. 

“His Majesty could punish,” he went on. “Instead he forgives 
you because of the good will and respect you showed when you 
pulled back from Zamost. And because everything that’s hap- 
pened, terrible though it was, took place before his ascension to 
the throne.” 

So it was only right, he continued softly, for Hmyelnitzki to 
show his gratitude for this unparalleled act of clemency and 
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grace by putting an end to bloodshed, leading the peasants back 
to their obedience, and entering into treaty negotiations with 
the royal envoys. 

But Hmyelnitzki didn’t say a word. He accepted the bulava 
and the royal standard which he ordered unfurled above himself 
at once and the tchernya broke out into such joyful howls at this 
triumphant sight that it became impossible for anyone to hear 
anything. He waited while the mob howled and danced, and his 
colonels cheered, and a certain cold, disdainful pleasure spread 
across his face. 

Then he nodded. He raised his golden mace and there was 
instant silence. , 

“Well,” he began quietly in a brooding tone, nodding his 
great head slowly up and down as if each of his words was 
weighed with meditation. “I’m grateful to His Majesty—we re 
all grateful to him—for this authority he’s given me over the 
Zaporohjan army, and for his forgiveness of all my past sins. Of 
course the authority is mine anyway, because it was given to me 
by the Zaporohjan army, but it’s good to know that the King 1s 
with us. I always said that he was on my side, didn’t I? It’s the 
King himself who’s against you princelings and here’s the proof 
of it! Here’s my reward for cutting you down to size! And Ill 
keep chopping you off at the neck like he wants me to, unless 
you obey me and him in everything, you hear me?” 

His voice rose and hardened as he spoke so that the final 
question was an angry shout and the crowd howled with joy 
and admiration. Here was their Hetman! Here was their com- 
mander humbling the envoys and everything that they repre- 
sented! The Cossack colonels and the Zaporohjan elders 
shouted as wildly as the mob and shook their furious fists at the 
commissioners who looked as ill and stricken as if all the blood 
had drained from their bodies. 

“The King wants you to stop the bloodshed, my lord Het- 
man,’ Kisyel tried again. “And to start working with us on a 
theaty .. .” 

But the new Royal Hetman of the Ukraine waved him into 
silence. 

“Bloodshed?” he roared. “It’s not me that’s spilling blood 
these days, it’s the Lithuanians! I’ve just got word that Radzivill 
has taken my Mozyr and my Turov! And that he’s sent every 


living soul into the next world! If that turns out to be true then 
you'll see blood flowing right before your eyes! I’ll have four 
hundred prisoners’ throats cut while you’re watching, you hear 
me? I’ve enough of your kind in chains to build a mountain out 
of their skulls so don’t you talk to me about ending blood- 
sheds!” 

Then he shrugged. His bloodshot eyes narrowed, blinked and 
turned away. His huge, dark face grew careless with indif- 
ference. 

“As for treaties and the like, that’ll keep ‘til later. There’s only 
a handful of my colonels with me, the rest are away in Winter 
quarters, so I can’t decide anything right now if I wanted to. 
Besides we've talked enough for now. You’ve done what you 
came to do. You’ve given me what you were sent to give and 
the whole world’s seen how I’m now a Hetman with the King’s 
own authority behind him! So come on in out of the weather 
and have a drink with me because I’m hungry and it’s time to 
eat!” 

He rose, turned his back on the envoys and strode into the 
town governor’s house where he made his quarters. The colo- 
nels, ambassadors and commissioners followed in his wake, 


Kisyel last of all. 
a 


Inside—in the steamy, low-ceilinged, whitewashed izba 
which formed the main room of the house—the long trestle 
table looked as if it were about to collapse under the weight of 
looted silverplate among which, had he been less distracted and 
distressed, the wretched Kisyel would have recognized his own, 
pillaged the year before from his estates in Hushtcha. 

Whole carcasses of roast pig, sides of smoked beef and steam- 
ing slabs of mutton, lay piled in pools of grease the length of the 
table, along with crystal bowls and ornamental platters heaped 
with Tartar pilaf, while the sour, biting smell of home-brewed 
millet liquor and the raw, acrid reek of gojhalka wafted from 
dozens of carved silver beakers. 

Hmyelnitzki took his place at mid-table, seated Pan Kisyel on 
his right, and beckoned to Castellan Brozovski to sit on his left. 

“They say in Warsaw that I drink Lah blood,” he said. He 
gave a sharp, abrupt bark of laughter, grinned at his silent 


guests, and winked broadly at his colonels who were clamber- 
ing across the rough-hewn benches on both sides of the table. 
“But that’s a lie. And d’you know why I don’t?” 

“No, Hetman.” The pale Kisyel felt beads of sweat gathering 
on his forehead. 

“Because I’d rather drink corn liquor any day,” Hmyelnitzki 
roared out. “The dogs can have the other.” 

The colonels howled with laughter. The sound was so vast in 
that low-ceilinged room, and it burst out so suddenly, that it 
drowned out the thunder of the cannon that still boomed out- 
side. The walls seemed to shake in that greasy air, while the 
peace commissioners bit down on their lips and fixed their eyes 
mutely on the table. To provoke Hmyelnitzki’s rage meant 
death to each of them, and all of them knew it. Only the 
castellan’s proud, aristocratic face turned a violent crimson 
while Kisyel’s forehead gleamed with nervous sweat. 

“Eat! Eat! Enough of this talking!” 

The Cossack colonels tore at the meats with their bare hands 
and began to feed. Hmyelnitzki himself ripped great chunks of 
crackling flesh off the roasts and piled them on the envoys’ 
platters. 

“Eat! Eat! Na zdorovye! Na slavu! To your health and glory!” 

No one had much to say until they sated the first pangs of 
hunger. The only sounds came from the gnawed crackling 
bones, smacking lips, the slurp of sucked marrow, and the 
gurgling of drained vodka flagons. Words fell here and there, 
snapped and bitten off like the bones and passing without reply, 
until Hmyelnitzki sighed, wiped his greasy mouth with the 
back of his fist and pushed away a little from the table. 

“Who led your escort?” he turned suddenly to the Voyevode. 

Anxiety flashed across Pan Kisyel’s face. “His name’s 
Skshetuski,” he said. “A good man. . .” 

Hmyelnitzki nodded. “Ya yeho znayu,” he said in Ruthenian. 
“I know him. How come he didn’t want to be there when you 
honored me?” 

“Because he had no part in the ceremony. His job was se- 
curity on the road and there was no more need of that. Those 
were his orders.” 

“Orders, eh?” Hmyelnitzki stared sideways at the pale Kisyel. 
“And who gave those orders?” 

“I did,” Kisyel said and added as swiftly and persuasively as 


he could: “I didn’t think it fitting to have dragoons standing 
over our necks while we were handing you His Majesty’s gifts, 
Hetman. That would’ve been. . . unseemly.” 

“Hmm.” Hmyelnitzki’s redrimmed eyes clouded with suspi- 
cion. “And I thought something different. Because I know that 
young man has a stiff neck of his own.” 

Here Yashevski leaned across the table and broke into their 
conversation. 

“We got no cause to be worried about your dragoons,” he 
said to Pan Kisyel. “No, not any more! You Lahy were strong 
once. Oh yes, you were something to fear at one time! But we 
found out at Pilavtse that you’re a different people now . . .!” 

“That’s right!” Hmyelnitzki interrupted. “You’re dogs now, 
not lions! Puking infants dressed in iron swaddling! You just 
about wet yourselves with fear at the sight of us, and you ran 
like rabbits, even though there were hardly three thousand 
Tartars with us at Pilavtse!” 

The peace commissioners said nothing. They sat bowed over 
their food in shamed and stony silence as if the meat and drink 
were suddenly as bitter as wormwood and gall. 

“Hey, hey!” Hmyelnitzki turned to them with a mocking 
smile. His hoarse, breathy voice was thick with an ironic imita- 
tion of hospitality. “How come you’re not eating? Eh? What’s 
the matter? Can’t you get our simple Cossack fare down your 
lordly throats?” 

“If their throats are too tight we can slit ‘em for them!” 
Djedjala shouted further down the table. 

The Cossack colonels, starting to feel their liquor, filled the 
room with laughter but their Hetman threw them one sharp, 
warning glance and they quietened down at once. Kisyel, who 
had been ill for days, looked as white as a winding-sheet. 
Brozovski was so flushed with fury and humiliation that his face 
looked ready to burst with blood. 

“What is this!” he exploded, unable to hold back his anger 
any longer. “Did we come here to eat or to be insulted?” 

“You came to make a treaty,” Hmyelnitzki said coldly. “And 
in the meantime the Lithuanian armies are murdering our 
brothers and burning down our homes. If it’s true what I hear 
about the sack of Mozyr and Turov, where Radzivill is said to 
have cut down every living soul, then you'll see another kind of 
meat piled in front of you first thing in the morning!” 


Brozovski bit his lips. The lives of thousands of war prisoners 
still in Cossack hands were hanging by a hair and the envoys 
knew it. A single frown on that dark, lowering mask which 
changed so swiftly from mockery to fury could send them all to 
slaughter. They had to bear all the indignities and humiliations 
without a word of protest and soothe this new, omnipotent 
Ukrainian Hetman as best as they could. 

“God grant that this news from Lithuania turns out to be an 
exaggeration,” said Father Lenkovski.” 

But he’d hardly spoken when Fedor Visnyak, the murderous, 
epileptic successor of old Barabas as ataman of the Tcherkassy 
Cossacks, swung his iron mace at the nape of the priest’s frail 
neck. “Movtchy, po’peh!” he roared. 

He couldn’t quite reach his intended victim because four 
other broad-backed atamans sat hunched over their meat and 
vodka between them at the table but he cursed and bellowed at 
the terrified Carmelite none the less: “You shut your mouth, 
priest! Speak when you’re spoken to when you’re with your 
betters! Now get out of here, you hear? Out with you! Or Pll 
teach you how to show respect for Zaporohyan colonels!” 

Others leaped up to calm the infuriated Cossack but he had 
worked himself into a rage beyond control. Foam boiled out on 
his mustache. He kicked and struggled, howling threats of 
murder, until his comrades dragged him to the door and threw 
him into the snow outside. 

Meanwhile the liquor flowed by the flagon and then by the 
bucket and the feast continued. The mobs still milled about 
outside in the freezing air. The air in the overheated izba turned 
so thick and foul with the reek of unwashed clothes and bodies 
dripping sweat, the exhalations of drunken men who snored 
with their arms and heads pillowed on the platters, and the 
stench of spilled spirits and congealing greases, that even the 
powerfully built Castellan Brozovski began to choke on it, 
while the frail Kisyel felt as if he was about to faint. 

“When, Hetman,”— he tried again, to give a reasonable turn 
to the mindless bellowing around him—”would you want the 
treaty talks to start?” 

But Hmyelnitzki was no longer sober. 

“What’re you bothering me for with all this talk about 
treaties?” he roared. “How come you won’t let me eat an’ drink 
in peace? Can't you see I can’t talk now? I’m drunk, can’t you 
see it? Leave me th’ hell alone!” 


“The peace . . .,” the Voyevode began. 

“To Hell with your peace!” 

And here Hmyelnitzki slammed his huge fist on the table so 
hard that all the dishes jumped up in the air, the flagons toppled 
and splashed gojhalka all over the feasters, and the gnawed bones 
and meats tumbled to the floor. 

“I want war not peace! Pll turn your whole world upside 
down in the next four Sundays! I’ll trample you all into the 
ground and I'll sell what’s left of you to the Turkish Sultan! 
That’s what you’ll get from me, understand?” 

“The King expected ...,” Kisyel began again but the 
drunken Hetman slid away into his own gloomy introspection. 

“The King . . . well, all right, let there be a King so he can 
hang the gentry and the dukes and princelings . . . Cut their 
necks if they cross me. Like I’ll cut Cossack necks if they don’t 
do everything I tell ‘em . . . You threaten me with Swedes, do 
you? I'll settle the Swedes after I’m done with you! Tuhay-bey’s 
nearby in the Steppe . . . He’s like my second soul, like my 
brother ready to do anything I want. . .!” 

And at the thought of his Tartar ally the drunken Hetman 
passed from howling rage to sentimental tears. 

“He’s the only true falcon left in the Steppe,” he sobbed. “And 
you want me to turn my sword on him and on his father, the 
Great Khan? You want me to lead the Cossacks against the 
Turks in Spring? Nothing’ll come of that! I'll ride you down 
instead, me an’ my good Tartar brothers. I’ve sent out word 
already to the regiments so the moloytzy feed their horses well 
on Winter grain and hold themselves ready for the road. . .” 

But thought of war changed his mood again. He jerked erect 
as if rage seized him by the hair, his red eyes rolled madly in his 
head and his voice gasped with fury. 

“That’s right . . .! We'll go without wagons, without cannon 
too!” he howled, beating on the table. “We'll find all that among 
the Lahy like we’ve done before! I'll cut the throat of any 
Cossack that takes a cart along, an’ that goes for me too! All I'll 
need is saddlebags for rations and sacks for the loot!” 

Kisyel closed his eyes while his mind fogged over. He longed 
for oblivion. But the terrible ranting voice went on pounding in 
his ears none the less. 

“ll go all the way to your Vistula that way!” Hmyelnitzki 
was shouting. “An’ when I get there I'll call out: “Hey, you Lahy! 
You sit still, right where you are, an’ keep your mouths shut or I’ll shut 


‘em for you!’ An’ any of you make a sound, it’ll be your last one! 
I’ve had it with your gentry rule ... with your lords and 
masters! With your damned dragoons! An’ I’m done talking to 
you too, you cursed reptiles that live on lies an’ trickery!” 

Here he struggled up to his feet, kicked over the bench, tore 
at his hair with both fists and stamped his boots in rage until 
dust billowed and splinters flew up from the floor. 

“War!” he bellowed. “War! Right now! Right away! I got my 
blessing for it from the King, didn’t I? He made me his Hetman! 
I got his blessing an’ his absolution too! So who needs your 
commissioners an’ commissions? Who needs to talk treaties? I 
won’t even let an armistice begin!” 

Then, suddenly, seeing the utter terror that gripped the com- 
missioners, and remembering that Cossacks seldom did well in 
a Winter war when the frozen ground was too hard for digging 
entrenchments, he staggered back to the table and slumped 
heavily on another bench. 

He sat in silence. His huge head drooped down towards his 
heaving chest. His voice made strangled, snoring noises in the 


back of his throat. 


Chapter Fifty-seven 


BUT THE TORMENTS of that degrading and humiliating day 
weren't over yet for the stricken envoys. Hmyelnitzki shook 
himself awake and seized another flagon of gojhalka. 

“To the King’s long life!” he shouted. 

“Na slavu! Na zdorovye!” roared the: drunken colonels. “To his 
health and glory!” 

“Here you, Kisyel,” the Hetman turned again to the ex- 
hausted and drained Voyevode. “Don’t you get so gloomy. Don’t 
take it all to heart. I’m drunk now an’ I don’t remember half of 
what I’m saying. The vorojhykhi, the witches, told me there’s 
going to be a war so there’s got to be one. But I'll hold off until 
the new grass. Then we can call a commission to look at a treaty 
an’ I might even let the prisoners go free. People tell me that 
you’re an ill man, that you’re sinking fast, so here’s to your 
health as well!” 

“I thank you, Hetman,” the fainting Kisyel murmured. 

“You're my guest.” Hmyelnitzki shrugged and nodded his 
huge head and a quick wave of sentimentality engulfed him 
again. “I don’t forget about things like that.” 

He seized the Voyevode by the shoulders with both his great 
hands and pushed his red, sweating face close to the gaunt grey 
cheeks of his despairing guest. “I got to look after you,” he told 
him. “You’re one of us. You’re like my little treasure. What’ll 
people say if you drop dead right here at my table? They'll say 
I’m a peasant, not a Hetman, an’ that I don’t know how’ to 
behave in good company. So drink up, Kisyel! Keep healthy!” 

The atamans at once took their cue from their grinning 
Hetman. They came staggering up to the envoys to squeeze 
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their hands, throw their arms around them, and slap them 
familiarly on the shoulders. 

“Here’s to the new grass,” they raised their cups with good- 
natured, easy-going gruffness, repeating the phrase after 
Hmyelnitzki, while the haughty Commonwealth commis- 
sioners had to hold still and permit themselves to be mauled and 
pulled about by the drunken, sentimental peasants. The thick, 
foul breaths beat against their faces, the red, sweaty hands 
grasped and shook their own, and greasy whiskers rubbed 
against their cheeks with coarse familiarity. The stench of raw 
spirits, rancid sweat and tallow choked them, turned their 
stomachs and filled their nostrils to the point of suffocation, but 
they had to put up with it all and smile as they did so. Nor were 
they spared the jibes and crude vulgarities that passed for humor 
in this gathering. 

“We’re after Polack blood,” some of the atamans shouted into 
the Voyevode’s face. “It’s their necks we want. But you're our 
man, you’re one of us, we got nothing against you!” 

Pan Kisyel felt as if he was about to lose both his con- 
sciousness and his mind. His hands were shaking. His entire 
body quivered in a paroxysm of fever and the sweltering room 
was spinning before his eyes. The world as he knew it seemed to 
lose the last of its sense and all the faith and logic of his life 
became a mocking and degrading nightmare. Grotesque, grin- 
ning masks, more animal than human, were leering down at 
him wherever he looked and thick, grimy claws clutched at his 
hands and shoulders. He saw himself caught in a vortex of his 
own creation and watched as irreversible forces sucked him 
down into a dark pit that he had dug unknowing with his own 
hands; and cringed as yet another hamlike fist thumped his back 
with a terrible familiarity, and another hoarse, hot voice 
breathed its sour fumes into his dulled ear. 

“My Lahov kh’shtchomo rizaty . . . It’s Polack throats we want 
to slit, Kisyel. Not yours. You’re one of our kind!” 

“No,” he whispered. “No. . .” 

“Na pohybel Lahom!” 

“Hey, you gentry,” cried some of the others. “Used to be 
you'd kick us around anytime you wanted! And now you’re on 
your knees and begging us to let you breathe a little bit longer, 
ehe Well, to Hell with you, you lily-fingered lordlings! Na 
pohybel with you! It’s our turn to do the kicking now!” 


Ataman Vovko, at one time a miller of the Tchetvertynskis 
who murdered the younger prince when the rebellion started, 
now shouted out the details of his accomplishment into the face 
of his victim’s father. 

“Lucky for you you wasn’t there, eh? But don’t you worry 
none, old man! You'll get to see your boy again come Spring, ha 
ha ha! You’ll join him in Hell! An’ maybe I'll do for you quicker 
than I did for him!” 

“Give us Yarema,” yelled the drunken, staggering Yashevski. 
“Send us his head an’ maybe we'll let you go home with your 
own heads still fixed on your shoulders.” 

“Ha ha ha! U-u-ha!” 

They reeled about, staggering into the envoys, into each 
other, and into the fouled, littered table, sliding and falling in 
spilled liquor and trampling the cold, scattered meats and mar- 
row bones. And then the doors flew open and the witches 
among whom Hmyelnitzki passed his nights, drinking and 
listening to their spells and visions, pushed into the room. 

Some were old and gnarled as dead trees. Some looked like 
stooped skeletons barely covered with dry, leathery skin and 
grinning with gapped teeth. Others were young, bursting with 
health and beauty and showing all their white teeth in invitation 
to the younger atamans who crowded around them. 

“Ah! The vorojhykhi! Now we'll hear what’s going to happen 
when the new grass comes!” 

But Kisyel couldn’t bear the evening any longer. “We thank 
you, Hetman, for the banquet,” he said in a weak voice. “And 
we'll leave you now.” 

“Going so soon, are you?” 
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“And getting later, eh? Well, well, there’s not much heart in 
any of you, that’s clear enough. Like I said before, your blood 
has turned to water. But no matter. I'll come and eat with you 
tomorrow, Kisyel, so be ready for me. Donyetz is waiting 
outside with his moloytzy to see that you get to your quarters 
without any trouble from the mob. Now get out of here.” 

The envoys bowed and left. “God... God... God...” 
Pan Kisyel whispered in a broken voice, his face in his hands, 
but no one else among the peace commissioners had anything 
to say. 


Exhausted to the point of collapse, Pan Kisyel went to bed at 
once, unable to see anyone else that day. He lay in a torment of 
fever and despair until midmorning on the following day when 
he summoned Skshetuski. 

“What did you do, Mister?” he began. “What did you think 
you were doing? You exposed all our lives to the greatest 
danger, including your own.” 

“Mea culpa, Excellency,” Skshetuski said quietly. 

“How could you do such a thing?” 

“I’d have preferred to die a hundred times than to watch such 
a shameful humiliation.” . 

“And do you think you’re the only one?” Grief and regret 
replaced the anger and anxiety in the Voyevode’s voice. 
“Hmyelnitzki caught on in spite of everything I could say to 
smooth things over and explain. But he’s supposed to come here 
today and he’s sure to ask about it when he sees you. So make 
sure you tell him that I ordered you to lead your men away.” 

“Bryshovski 1s taking over his command again, Excellency,” 
Pan Yan said. “He’s back on his feet.” 

“Feeling better, is he? Good! Your neck is too stiff for these 
times, young man. Yes, I know, you think you had good cause 
to do what you did, but you have to learn to be a lot more 
careful. It’s easy to see that you’ve still to learn how to cope with 
suffering.” 

“I’m used to suffering, Excellency,” the young soldier said. 
“It’s been my daily bread for more than a year. It was the 
humiliation of our country that I couldn’t watch.” 

Kisyel gasped softly, in much the way that a wounded man 
might hiss under a surgeon’s knife. Then he showed a sad, 
resigned smile and turned his face away. 

“I used to weep bitter tears over words like those,” he mur- 
mured. “Now they’re my daily fare. And the tears are all used up 
as well.” 

Pity touched the young soldier at the sight of this worn old 
man with the face of a tortured martyr, whose last days were 
passing in the double agony of a broken body and a tormented 
soul. 

“As God’s my witness, sir, all I meant was the deed itself; not 
your motives,” he tried to console. “I blame these times in 
which we are living. But what’s happened to us, my lord? Why 


do our noblest minds have to stoop to murderers whose best 
reward is the point of a stake?” 


“May God bless you,” the old man murmured. “You’re an 
honest young man, I know you meant well. But what you’re 
saying is being said today by your Prince, by the entire army, by 
all the gentry and the Diets, and by half the Commonwealth as 
well. And the whole weight of their contempt and hatred comes 
down on my head.” 

“Everyone serves his country as he knows best,” Pan Yan said 
quietly. “Let God judge the intentions of each of us, sir. As for 
Prince Yeremi, he’s given up his whole life in that service along 
with everything else he had.” 

“And he’s loved for it,” the Voyevode said. “And he walks in his 
glory like the sun. But what do I have to light my way in this 
dreadful darkness? Ah, lad, you said it well: ‘let God judge our 
intentions.’ And let Him give me the peace of a quiet grave at 
laste” 

Skshetuski said nothing. Kisyel lifted his eyes to the ceiling in 
a silent prayer and then began to speak again in a broken voice. 

“I’m a Ruthenian, blood and bone. I loved this holy country 
and all of its people. I saw the evil done to it by both sides. . . 
the wild lawlessness of the Zaporohjans as well as the unbear- 
able tyranny inflicted by those who want to turn this brave and 
freedom-loving people into serfs and peasants. So what else was 
therewiorume toado . . V2” 

Skshetuski bowed his head in silence and the silvery-haired 
old man went on in a whisper, as if speaking only to himself. “I, 
a Ruthenian, and at the same time a loyal son and a senator of 
this Commonwealth, what choice did I have? I joined those 
who said ‘Pax vobiscum’ and who wanted justice for both sides. I 
worked for peace and brotherhood among all our people, as did 
our late King and the primate and the chancellor and so many 


others .. .! And do you know why?” 
Skshetuski said nothing because there really wasn’t anything 
to say. 


“Because that’s what my own Ruthenian blood ordered me to 
do,” the old man confessed. “That’s what my heart told me. 
Because I could see that hatred among brothers meant doom to 
us all. I wanted to spend my life working for love and unity 
among us. What could have been better? And when the blood- 
shed started I told myself: ‘I’ll be the voice of reason ... of 
conciliation . . . of mending, not destroying...’ ” 

Silent once more, the weary old man struggled with his 
visions. 


“So I went the way of peace,” the thin, soft voice continued. 
“I worked for unity and I’m still working for it. In pain. 
In torment. In disgrace. And among doubts that are more 
terrible than the rest of it together . . .! 

Skshetuski felt the crushing weight of the other’s pain and 
bowed silently before it. 

“Dear God,” the old man whispered in despair. “It’s all be- 
come so blurred for me. I can hardly see the right and wrong of 
anything anymore. All the good and evil has flowed into one. I 
can no longer tell if your Prince came too soon with his sword 
or if | came too late with my olive branch! All I know is that my 
whole life’s work has been all for nothing, that I’m no longer 
strong enough to finish what I started, that I’m beating my head 
against the wall to no useful purpose, and thatnow. . . evenas I 
go down to my grave ... I see only darkness ahead of me. 
Calamity, perdition and darkness for us ail.” 

“God will send help,” the young soldier whispered. 

“Oh, let Him send us just a single ray of hope,” cried the 
Voyevode, “so that Pll be able to die without despair. . .! If I 
could just believe that some shred of goodness and mercy 1s still 
alive somewhere I’d be able to thank Him for that cross I’ve 
carried all these years, for the tchernya that howls for my head 
and forall the cries of ‘Traitor!’ I’ vecheardansthe semate, .eeltd 
be grateful for all my lost possessions and for that contempt in 
which I’ve spent my days. I’d even thank Him for that bitter 
hatred with which I’ve been paid by both sides.” 

Overwrought, the old man lifted his thin, dry arms towards 
the dark storm clouds that passed beyond the windows while 
two grey tears rolled down his parchment cheeks. 

Skshetuski could no longer fight off his own sense of pity, 
shame and understanding. These could well be the sick old 
man’s last tears, he thought, and he knew that he was far beyond 
any tears of his own. He knelt beside the Voyevode and grasped 
his frail hand in both of his. 

“Tm a soldier, like my Prince,” he said in a voice shaken by 
compassion. “I chose a different way. But I can pay respect to 
suffering and merit.” 

And then this fierce young soldier of the Vishnovyetzkis, 
who only a few months earlier joined everyone else he knew in 
calling this great Ruthenian lord ‘a coward, an appeaser and a 
traitor’ pressed his lips to that brittle old hand. 


Kisyel sighed. He freed his hand from Skshetuski’s grasp and 
placed both his palms on Pan Yan’s bowed head. 

“May God also grant you some consolation, son,” he said 
quietly. 
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The peace talks, if that’s what one could call them, began that 
same day. Hmyelnitzki came to supper with the Voyevode as he 
said he would, but he arrived late and in the worst humor 
possible. His first act was to revoke every promise he made and 
every concession he might have suggested during that drunken 
feast that followed his investiture as Hetman. 

“I was drunk!” he raged. “You took advantage of me! Forget 
about any armistice or peace talks in Spring! And I’m not going 
to release my prisoners either!” 

Pan Kisyel did his best to soothe him, calm his fury and bring 
him back to reason, but—as the Chamberlain of Lvov wrote 
about it later—ait was all ‘surdo tyranno fabula dicta,’ or a tale 
whistled into a windstorm. The Zaporohjan Hetman fell into 
such foul temper, and acted with such premeditated malice, that 
the peace commissioners longed for the crude, vulgar, drunk 
and sentimental Hmyelnitzki of the night before. He cursed Pan 
Kisyel to his face, hurled insults at the others, and threatened to 
have all the Commonwealth ambassadors thrown to the mercy 
of the mob outside if they tried to pull the wool over his eyes 
again. 

All of the Voyevode’s patient reasoning and pleading fell on 
stone-deaf ears. Hmyelnitzki wasn’t disposed to listen to logic, 
although—as the wary Kisyel could perceive quite clearly— 
there was at least as much cold calculation as spontaneity in his 
capricious rage. He yelled and shouted and stamped his boots, 
and spat in the envoys’ faces, and he cracked old Pan Pozovski's 
head with his new bulava simply because the unlucky noble, 
having fallen ill, came late to the meeting. 

Only after he swilled down a quart of gojhalka, and sampled 
the Voyevode’s vintage Hushtcha mead, did he start to settle 
down to something like civilized behavior. But even then he 
refused to talk about anything important. “If we’re drinking, 
let’s drink!” he ordered. “Tomorrow’s time enough for talking.” 

“That’s what you told us yesterday, Hetman,” Pan Kisyel 
protested. 


“And that’s what I’ll tell you every day if that’s what I feel like! 
And if you don’t like it then I’ll leave right now and that’s the 
last you'll ever see of me!” | 

By three o’clock in the morning Hmyelnitzki insisted on 
going. into the Voyevode’s bedroom, which Kisyel resisted with 
all the diplomacy left at his disposal because that was where he 
hid Skshetuski, and he feared that the sight of the young soldier 
might remind Hmyelnitzki of yesterday’s insult. But the Het- 
man pushed past him into the sleeping room and the Voyevode 
was obliged to follow. 

“Hey!” Hmyelnitzki cried, on seeing Skshetuski. “What are 

you doing here?” 
The Voyevode took a step between them, searching for some 
phrase that might avert the storm that he expected for the 
Vishnovyetzki soldier, but Hmyelnitzki pushed him roughly to 
the side and advanced on Pan Yan with a hand thrust out before 
him in a friendly greeting. 

“How come you're not drinking with us?” Hmyelnitzki de- 
manded. 

“Because I’m not well,” Pan Yan bowed and said. 

“You didn’t feel all that well yesterday either, did you,” 
Hmyelnitzki said with an ironic smile. “Taking yourself off like 
that, you an’ your dragoons. None of that ceremony meant 
anything to me after I saw you leaving.” 

“Those were his orders,” Pan Kisyel said quickly. 

“Don’t you tell me about those orders, Voyevode,” the Het- 
man snapped back. “Znayu ya yoho! I know he didn’t want to 
watch the homage you paid me and that’s why he rode off. Ey, I 
tell you, nobody else would’ve got away with that! But he’s safe 
with me! Not a hair’s going to fall off his head among us ‘cause 
he’s my good friend and I love him like he was my own 
brother.” 

Kisyel stared in amazement at the grinning Hetman and 
Hmyelnitzki turned once more to the silent soldier. 

“And d’you know why I love you, eh? You think it’s because 
of that rope that you cut me loose from by the Omelnitchek? 
That time when I was nothing, even less than nothing, and 
people were hunting me like an animal in the Steppe? But 
you're wrong. It’s not for that at all. And anyway, I paid you for 


that by buying you from Tuhay-bey and giving you your free- 
dom.” 


He started laughing, stepped up to Skshetuski and embraced 
him warmly while Pan Kisyel stared. 

“Hey,” the Hetman cried out and hugged the grim young 
soldier. “I gave you a ring that time, one that had dust from 
Christ’s tomb locked under the stone, didn’t I! But you’re a 
proud young devil, aren’t you, eh? You hid that ring from me 
when I had you in my hands later in the Sietch. You didn’t show 
it to me to remind me that you’d saved my life. Well, I remem- 
bered anyway. I let you go free and then we were quits. No, no, 
it’s something else you did for me that made you my brother.” 

He laughed again, patted Pan Yan’s shoulder, and tugged his 
beard fondly. “D’you have any idea what that was?” 

It was Skshetusk1’s turn to look astonished. 

“No idea, eh?” Hugely pleased, the Hetman grinned at Pan 
Yan and Kisyel. “So let me remind you what people told me in 
Tchehryn when me and Tuhay-bey got there after Yellow Wa- 
ters. I turned that town upside down looking for my enemy 
Tchaplinski but he’d flown the coop and then people started 
telling me what you did to him after our first meeting. How 
you picked him up by the neck and the seat of his breeches and 
broke a tavern door open with his head. Hey, hey, that was good 
to hear! You remember now?” 

“That’s true,” Skshetuski said, recalling the moment. “I did 
do that to him.” 

“Well, that was well done, my good friend!” Hmyelnitzki 
laughed and threw his arms once more around the young sol- 
dier. “That’s something I owe you. Oh, I'll find that mangy dog 
somewhere, you can be sure of that. There won’t be any peace 
talks until that debt is settled and paid up in full! But you gave 
him something on account for me in the meantime, and that’s 
why I love you.” 
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Watching this laughing, jovial man, the Voyevode could hardly 
believe that this was the same brutal and violent Hmyelnitzki 
who only moments earlier cracked an old man’s skull, threat- 
ened death to all the peace commissioners and demanded war. 
His whole nature seemed to turn around. His face glowed with 
friendship. A swift and genuine affection replaced his mur- 
derous fury, and kindness lit up the eyes that had been icy with 
cruelty and malice. 


“By the scruff of the neck, he caught him!” he shouted and 
burst into such laughter that it silenced all the whispering 
commissioners in the other room. “Lifted him up like a pup- 
dog! Broke his head! Threw him out into the street like gar- 
bage!” . 

Laughing, the Hetman turned to Kisyel and demanded mead 
so that he could drink Skshetuski’s health, and when the serving 
lads ran in with the goblets he drained his so swiftly that sweat 
burst out on his forehead and began to steam in the overheated 
room. 

“Ask me for anything you. want!” he cried out and then 
immediately corrected himself. “Anything, that’s to say, that 
doesn’t have something to do with Kisyel and his business.” 

Drunk or sober, as the Voyevode noted, he was still 
Hmyelnitzki. 

Blood rose to the young soldier’s face but he couldn’t bring 
himself to ask for anything. Pride... duty .. . hatred of the 
rebels and loathing for this huge, murdercus, unpredictable yet 
childlike destroyer of his country, struggled against each other 
in those harrowed features. He’d sooner die than be in 
Hmyelnitzki’s debt, Pan Kisyel could tell, and he wondered how 
many times Skshetuski must have cursed himself for saving that 
life. 

“Speak up, then!” the Zaporohjan Hetman was nodding his 
huge head in encouragement. “My word isn’t smoke, it doesn’t 
blow away with the wind. If there’s something I can do for you 
it’s yours. Just ask and it’s done.” 

“Justice,” Skshetuski said at last. “You can give me justice.” 

“What justice? Against whom?” 

“One of your atamans did me an injury,” the young soldier 
whispered. 

“Tl have his head on a pike at once!” 

“That’s not what I want. Order him to fight me, man to man. 
To accept my challenge.” 

“You want to kill him? Go ahead and kill him!” the Hetman 
shouted. “Who is he? Which one is it? 

“Bohun.” 

‘Ah . . .” Hmyelnitzki paused, plunged into sudden thought, 
and his eyes blinked slowly like a sleepy vulture’s, and then he 
slapped his forehead with his palm as if remembering some- 
thing. 

“Bohun’s dead,” he grunted. “Killed in a duel in Warsaw.” 


And then a note of pride crept into his voice. “The King himself 
wrote to me about it.” 
. Bohun killed?” 

Skshetuski was less astonished by this confirmation of Pan 
Kretovski's story than by the thought that Zagloba might have 
told the truth. 

“So the King wrote me.” Hmyelnitzki’s heavy shoulders 
lifted in a shrug and the red, bulging eyes glinted with curiosity. 
“What did Bohun do to you, anyway?” 

Skshetuski said nothing. His flush deepened further and Pan 
Kisyel thought that he would never mention his lost girl to the 
drunken Hetman in case he heard some coarse jibe that would 
shatter his iron self-control. 

“It’s a serious matter,” he said to Hmyelnitzki. “Bohun car- 
ried off this young officer’s fiancee and hid her somewhere.” 

“So go look for her,” Hmyelnitzki told Pan Yan. 

“I already have.” 

“Where?” 

“All along the Dniester. He was supposed to have hidden her 
in the wilderness. But I didn’t find her.” 

“Hmm. The wilderness.” The great head lifted. The sleepy 
eyes fixed themselves on Skshetuski as if to judge and measure 
his determination. “That’s a big place to look. It’d takea year 
and an army to comb it out and even then you’d miss half of it.” 

“There’s a chance that Bohun might have hidden her in Kiev,” 
Skshetuski said slowly. 

“Kiev, eh? None of you people are allowed in there.” 

“Kiev,” Skshetuski said again. “I heard there were some gen- 
tlewomen hiding in the convents, which I’m sure you know 
very well yourself. If you’d give me the right to search for her in 
Kiev, Hetman.. .” 

“So?” Curiosity replaced all other feelings in Hmyelnitzki’s 
face. “And what if I do?” 

Skshetuski’s next words came with difficulty, as if strained 
out of the young man only after an enormous struggle. “I'd. . . 
be grateful to you.” 

“You're my good druh, my brother. . .” The late hour and 
the vast amounts of liquor he had drunk were having their effect 
on the Zaporohjan Hetman. “You smashed up Tchaplinski . 

Pll not only let you go to Kiev but I ‘ll give you a safe-conduct to 
look for her anywhere you want.’ 

Skshetuski bowed. “Thank you.” 


“Yes. Broke his head for him, he did. . .” 

The dulled red eyes turned to the Voyevode as if he hadn’t told 
the story just a moment earlier. 

. _ Tossed him out into the street like a bucketful of 
slops ... . That’s something. That needs to be paid for. An’ I'll 
give an order for whoever holds her,”—he turned his restless, 
gloomy eyes once more on Skshetuski—”to give her up to you 
on demand.” 

The huge, shaved head began to sag down towards the mas- 
sive chest. The harsh breathing thickened. The sleepy eyes 
blinked around the room and fixed themselves uneasily on the 
dark corners of the Voyevode’s chamber. 

“Who’s there?” he muttered. Startled, he sat up again and 
stared at Skshetuski. “Ah. It’s you. My good friend. That was a 
good thing you did with Tchaplinski ... I'll have a letter 
written for the Metropolitan in Kiev so’s you can look for your 
girl in all the convents there. . . My word isn’t smoke!” 

It was already close to dawn. The windows were still dark, 
the day was still to come, but a blue-grey edge was already 
showing along the rooftops to the east, and the candlelight in 
the room was growing pale and dim. 

Hmyelnitzki roused himself long enough to bellow for 
Vyhovski to write the letter to the Kiev Metropolitan and the 
blanket order for Helen’s release. The grumbling Tcharnota had 
to run for the Hetman’s seal. Djedjala was pulled out of his 
bedding to find a ‘pyernatch,’ a safe-conduct medallion that 
every Cossack and Tartar leader would recognize at once; and 
the weary Donyetz, who slept no more than Skshetuski on the 
envoys long journey to the Zaporohjan Hetman, was ordered 
to mount an escort of two hundred Cossacks. They were to take 
Pan Yan to Kiev and then as far west as the first outposts of the 
Polish army. 

That morning, shortly after daybreak, Pan Yan left Pereyaslav 
on a Dnieper galley and sailed for Kiev. 


Chapter Fifty-eight 


IF PAN ZAGLOBA believed that he would die of boredom in 
Zbarajh—convinced that mushrooms would start to grow on 
him as if he were an old abandoned ruin or a toppled tree 
trunk—the little knight complained that he’d go mad. 

He needed action. War. Great campaigns. Adventure. Instead, 
the only enemy he could find was time and nothing with which 
to turn it into entertainment. 

Winter, the harshest in men’s memories, dragged on. There 
seemed to be no end to the snows and ice and the bitter winds 
that turned all of the country for miles around into a frozen 
wasteland as desolate as prison. True, once in a while a regiment 
or two would ride out to fight bandits and marauding looters 
on the nearby western border of the Ukraine along the Zbrutch 
River. But this was only a petty war of raids and ambushes and 
exhausting marches, all the more brutal because of the cold, that 
cost a great deal of effort and brought neither glory nor any 
notable triumphs over the enemy, so that the restless little 
soldier pestered Zagloba night and day to set out on a private 
expedition in search of Skshetuski, from whom there’d been no 
news since the end of Autumn. 

“All sorts of things might have happened to him,” Pan Michal 
insisted. “He might even be lying dead somewhere for all that 
we know. We ought to go after him at once.” 

“What for, if he’s dead?” Pan Zagloba muttered lazily, as 
indolent in those Winter months as a hibernating bear. “And 
how are we going to find him if he isn’t? Here, at least, we’ve a 
warm fire at our feet and a roof over our heads and the mead 
isn’t all that bad either in these parts.” 
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“It’d be better to die out there with him, if we have to, than 
rot behind these walls with nothing to do,” Volodyovski grum- 
bled. 

“Speak for yourself,” Pan Zagloba answered whenever their 
conversations took this turn. “I’d rather not rush in anywhere 
where I’m not invited, particularly a place like the next world 
from which it’s hard to get back if it doesn’t suit you. Pan Yan is 
a brave man but he’s not a fool. He knows what he’s doing. He 
told us to sit still and wait so let’s do it for a few more days until 
we hear something. He’d call for us if he needed us, wouldn't 
hee” 

“Yes,” Pan Michal was obliged to agree. “If he could.” 

“There you are, then.” 

Pan Zagloba admitted to himself that he’d gladly go almost 
any where—the boredom of the small town and the little fortress 
was, as he insisted, driving him to drink—but he wasn’t quite 
so desperately sick of his inactive life that he’d court death in the 
Winter gales. 

“What’s the point of going off God knows where?” he rea- 
soned. “Blundering about in the snows and probably freezing in 
the process? If Skshetuski’s doing well without us then all that 
effort and hardship would be for nothing. And what if he really 
did need us and sent for us and we weren’t here?” 

Pan Volodyovski saw the logic of such arguments and did his 
best to arm himself with patience but time seemed to weigh 
more heavily on his hands each day. By the year’s end even the 
occasional forays after bandits were given up because of the 
snow storms. Ice gripped the country with such a bitter chill 
that nothing stirred anywhere for miles around, and the only 
distraction came from news and rumors that reached the white 
walls of Zbarajh now and then. 

That Winter people gossiped about the coronation. They 
argued about the peace party’s new campaign for Cossack con- 
ciliation which divided the Senate and the Diet. They speculated 
on whether Yan Casimir would confirm Prince Yeremi as the 
new Grand Hetman which, in the minds of most of the soldiers 
and the minor gentry, he deserved better than any other war- 
rior. There were violent quarrels about appeasing the brooding 
and uncommunicative Hmyelnitzki which would pave the road 
of Kisyel’s elevation more than that of anybody else. 

Everyone had opinions on everything but no means to affect 


matters one way or another. Volodyovski fought several unnec- 
essary duels, and Pan Zagloba roared and argued his way 
through so many drinking bouts that his admirers made bets 
against the survival of his liver until Spring. This seemed all the 
more unlikely because he not only drank with the officers and 
gentry but took care to attend every wedding, christening and 
Saint’s Day celebration in the neighborhood. The little knight 
was particularly incensed about that, chastising his fat friend for 
undermining respect for the gentry by hobnobbing with the 
lower orders. But Pan Zagloba blamed the statutes which—as 
he put it—’let the shopkeepers grow too many feathers,’ and to 
indulge in comforts that should have been the prerogative of 
nobles. 

He prophesied that such relaxing of mankind’s natural bar- 
riers, which couldn’t have reflected what God had in mind 
when He created different social classes, would not do human- 
ity much good in the long run. But what Zagloba said was one 
thing; what he did was quite another matter. He drank more 
than ever anywhere he could, and few people had the heart to 
blame him in those cold, gloomy, Winter days of uncertainty 
and waiting. 

Meanwhile more and more of Prince Yeremi’s soldiers arrived 
in Zbarajh, raising lively speculations about the outbreak of a 
new war in Spring. Pan Podbipyenta, who was now 
Skshetuski’s deputy commander of the Prince’s elite husaria, 
brought in his regiment among the many others. He also 
brought the latest news from the King’s court in Krakow where 
Prince Yeremi was pushed into the background and had little to 
say about public matters. His friend, the Palatine of Kiev, had 
died and Kisyel was seen as the most likely candidate for that 
vacant office. The Prince himself told Pan Logninus that a new 
war was inevitable because Kisyel’s peace commission was or- 
dered to give Hmyelnitzki whatever he wanted. This meant that 
the Zaporohjans would become so inflated with their own 
importance, and that they would make such impossible de- 
mands, that the talks would collapse under their own weight. 

Pan Zagloba was especially loud in denouncing Voyevode 
Kisyel’s mission, claiming that all of his good work at Konstan- 
tinov was being undermined, and swearing to start up a re- 
bellion of his own. 


February went by in this frustrating and irritating manner, 
and March was half over, and there was still no news from or 
about Skshetuski, so that Pan Michal became truly anxious. 

“Look now,” he told Zagloba. “It’s no longer a question of 
going after him just because we’ve nothing better to do, or 
setting out to find Skshetuski’s princess because we’re sorry for 
him. It’s now a matter of finding the man himself!” 

But, by the end of March, Pan Zagloba was proved right in 
putting off the journey. An old Cossack named Zakhar came 
from Kiev with a letter to Pan Michal written by Skshetuski. 
The little knight immediately called Zagloba; they found a quiet 
corner in a tavern right outside the castle where they could 
huddle with the messenger out of sight and hearing of all the 
other bored and curious soldiers, and Volodyovski broke the 
seals with anxious, trembling fingers. 

“Well? Well? What does he say?” Pan Zagloba had quite lost 
his breath but the excitement sobered him at once. “Did he find 
my Helene” 

“No,” Pan Michal said, and started reading the letter aloud. 
“Not yet, he hasn’t. But listen.” 

“I’m listening! I’m listening!” 

“I found no sign of her anywhere along the Dniester,’” Pan 
Michal read out. “’But, supposing that Bohun might have taken her 
to Kiev, I joined up with the peace commissioners and went with them 
as far as Pereyaslav.. .’” 

“He must've looked like an eagle in a flock of geese!” Zagloba 
broke in. “But why didn’t the Cossacks spot him for what he 
is?” 

“You might find out if you don’t interrupt.” 

“Hmm. Another sparrow twittering in a barnyard,” Pan 
Zagloba muttered. “But go on, goon... 1 didn’t run all the 
way here just to be subjected to a young whipper-snapper’s 
disrespect.” 

“Here it is, then,” said the little knight. “’From there, getting 
unexpected permission from Hmyelnitzki, I went to Kiev where I’ve 
been searching everywhere. The Orthodox Metropolitan himself is 
helping all he can. There are many of our people here, hidden among 
the merchants and in the monasteries and convents, but they’re so 
terrified of the mob that they don’t breathe a word of their own 
whereabouts, so it’s hard to track them down and find out anything they 
might know about anyone else. . .’” 
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“And who'd blame them?” Pan Zagloba broke in again, un- 
able to sit still in his excitement or to keep quiet longer than a 
moment. “Even the meanest jackrabbit knows how to keep his 
ears down in perriculo. If the hounds can’t sniff you out they 
can’t run you down.” 

“Nor can a letter be read out with windy interruptions,” Pan 
Michal said. “’ . . . But God has led me this far and even moved 
Hmyelnitzki to some friendship for me so I’m full of hope that He 
might continue to show me His mercy.’ Thank God for that!” 

“Now who’s interrupting?” 

“He ends by asking us to speak to Father Muhovyetzki about 
a votive Mass that he’d like to offer for his intentions,” Pan 
Michal concluded. “And then he signs his name.” 

“But there’s a postscriptum,” Pan Zagloba said, peering across 
Volodyovski’s shoulder. 

‘True! Listen to this, then. ‘The man who you brings this letter is 
a former esaul in the Mirhorod regiment who looked after me when I 
was a prisoner in the Sietch and who’s been helping me here in Kiev. 
He risked his life to do me this service, = so protect him and look 
after him as if he was one of us.’” 

“Thank God there’s at least one decent man still left among 
you Cossacks!” Pan Zagloba said and thrust out his hand to- 
wards the old esaul who grasped it firmly and shook it without 
any sign of deference or inferiority. 

“And you can count on some reward from us,” added the 
small soldier. 

“On sokol!” The old Cossack shrugged. “He’s a real falcon. I 
looked out for him that time in the Sietch, and watched him 
eating out his heart when we beat the Hetmans, and I was sorry 
for him like he was my own son. | came here out of my own 
good heart, not because of anybody’s money.” 

“Good for you! That’s a spirit that a lot of nobles could use 
nowadays,” Pan Zagloba said. “Hmm. Seems like not all of you 
people have turned into wild beasts over there, that’s certain! 
But no matter, no matter ... So Pan Skshetuski is in Kiev, 
then?” 

eligac hie is.” 

“Is he safe, though? Because I hear the tchernya is on a real 
rampage out that way.” 

“They think they’ve got a country of their own now, the 
scum.” The old Cossack shrugged and spat with a Zaporohjan’s 


contempt for the peasants. “So they’re celebrating. But he’s safe 
enough. Everybody knows him as ‘Hmyel’s Lah.’ Lives in Do- 
nyetz’ house. Hmyelnitzki told Donyetz he’d have his head if his 
Polish brother lost one hair off his head, so Donyetz is watching 
over him like a hawk.” 

“That’s almost past belief,” the fat knight observed and shook 
his head in wonder. “Who’d think Hmyelnitzki would show so 
much affection for a Polish soldier? And an officer of Prince 
Yeremi Vishnovyetzki at that?” 

“Oh, he’s loved that one a long time,” the old Cossack said. 

“Hmm ... He’s a real puzzle, that Hmyel of yours,” Pan 
Zagloba muttered. “Just when a man’s ready to believe that 
there isn’t a drop of decent blood in his entire body he comes up 
with something that shows him to be a human being after all. 
Holds his mead quite well too, I am told, and that’s always a 
sign of a worthwhile nature so perhaps God will let him off a 
few centuries of hellfire. But the Devil’s going to be chewing on 
his bones for a lot longer than that.” 


Kix xX 


They read the letter again, talked a little longer, and Zakhar 
told them about the tchernya’s murdering rampages that he 
witnessed in Kiev with Skshetuski. Every few days the mob 
would go hunting for refugee gentry and drown them in the 
Dnieper along with those who had been hiding them. 

“Monks and nuns too,” he said. “It don’t matter to them.” 

Pan Zagloba started to fidget on his bench, worried about 
Helen, but the little knight insisted that Bohun’s name, and his 
feelings for the captive princess, were her best protection wher- 
ever she was. 

“I’ve really become convinced that there was noble blood in 
that man’s veins,” he said. “If Kiev is where he hid her, he’d 
make sure she was somewhere safe.” 

“Hmm... You think so? And what about you, Zakhar? Do 
you think she’s still alive somewhere? 

Zakhar shrugged. “Ne znayu.” 

“Skshetuski seems optimistic, anyway. So maybe he knows 
something. God gave him a hard row to hoe but maybe things 
will go easier for him now.” . 

Then he called for a flagon of good mead and a platter of 
smoked meats and sausage and they sat down to supper. Zakhar 


wolfed down his food as if he hadn’t had a solid meal for longer 
than he cared to remember. Then he dipped his long mustache 
in the rich, dark liquid, drank deeply, sighed and smacked his 
lips with satisfaction. 

“Good mead,” he said. 

“Better than all that blood you people drink over there in the 
Ukraine,” Pan Zagloba offered. “But it seems to me that since 
you're a decent man yourself and since you love Skshetuski you 
won't go back to the rebels now. Why not stay with us? You 
could do a lot worse, you know.” 

Zakhar lifted his head, pondered for a moment, then dis- 
missed the notion. “No, I'll go back. I’m a Cossack. I may like 
one or another of you but it’s not for me to look for brothers 
among the Lahy. Those days are long over.” 

“And you'll fight against us again?” 

“Sure I will. I’m a Sietch Cossack, not a manor lapdog. We 
picked Hmyel for our Hetman and we’re sticking with him. 
And specially now when the King himself sent him the bulava 
and the banner and gave him the lordship over all our people.” 

“There you have it, Michal,” the fat knight turned angrily to 
Volodyovski. “Didn’t I say that all my hard work at Konstan- 
tinov would go for nothing with all this appeasement? Maybe 
it’s not too late to kick up a fuss about it even now. I know half 
the gentry would follow me because of all my achievements in 
the past and my great merits on the battlefield and in the council 
chamber, and the army would follow you because of your saber. 
It wouldn’t take much to get a tumult going. We could chase old 
Kisyel to the Devil, and give the Grand Hetman’s bulava to the 
Prince, and that’d be the end of Hmyel and the whole re- 
bellion.” 

“And you'll always be an old undisciplined troublemaker no 
matter how long you serve with real soldiers,” Volodyovski 
snapped and turned to the Cossack. 

“You ride with Donyetz now, Zakhar?” he asked. “What 
happened to your own Mirhorod kujhen?” 

“Pan Tcharnyetzki’s usari wiped it out at Yellow Waters. 
What’s left of us is with Donyetz now. Hey, that Pan Tchar- 
nyetzki, that’s a real soldier! But he’s a prisoner with us now, 
along with all the other pa’ny and hetmany.” 

“We've a few of yours too,” Pan Zagloba muttered. 

“And that’s how it should be.” The old Cossack nodded, 


shrugged and drank again. “People say you've got the most 
famous of all the moloytzy, though some say he’s dead.” 

“And who might that be?” 

“Bohun,” Zakhar said. 

“Bohun’s dead,” the fat knight said. “Cut down in a duel.” 

“He is, eh? And who could do that to a man like him?” 

“That gentleman,” Pan Zagloba said, pointing at Pan Michal. 

Zakhar, who at that moment was guzzling another quart of 
mead, gasped and began to choke. His eyes bulged out with 
disbelief, his face turned a deep crimson as if he were strangling, 
and then he burst out laughing. 

“Him .. .2?” he spluttered. “That . . . little knight. . . killed 
Bohun?” 

“What the devil is this?” Volodyovski shouted, red with sud- 
den anger. “A messenger can get away with a lot, I know, but 
this one’s taking things too far!” 

“Easy, easy!” Pan Zagloba soothed him. “This is a decent, 
simple man, he doesn’t think you’re funny. He laughs because 
he doesn’t know any better. He’s a Cossack, isn’t he? On the 
other hand it’s to your credit that you managed to achieve so 
much with so little, Michal. God may not have given you much 
of a corpus, my small friend, but there’s a great soul in it.” 

“Yes, but... but...” It was Pan Michal’s turn to choke and 
splutter with a crimson face. 

“Yes but what? I was there, remember? But even I found it 
difficult to believe my eyes. That such a little fellow could cut 
down such a giant . . . In times to come this will be counted as 
one of the wonders of the world!” 

“Enough, enough,” Volodyovski muttered but the garrulous 
old knight could always find something more to say. 

“Don’t blame me for your insignificant appearance.” He 
waved a thick finger under the little soldier’s nose. “I am not 
your father. But I don’t mind saying I’d be proud to have a son 
like you. I’ll adopt you if you like and make you my heir, be- 
cause it’s no shame to be a great man inside a small body. Our 
own Prince isn’t much taller than you but he could give lessons 
in greatness to Alexander of Macedon himself.” 

Mollified, the little knight settled back on his bench again but 
he was careful not to look at the grinning Zakhar. 

“What makes me angry, though,” he grumbled, “is that 
there’s really nothing good in Skshetuski’s letter. It’s a sheer 


miracle he didn’t die himself in the wilderness but he hasn’t 
found his girl and there’s no guarantee he will.” 

~ Lhat’s trues” 

Pan Zagloba sighed, saddened by the thought of Helen in 
captivity, but it wasn’t in his nature to give way to gloom for 
long. 

“Yes,” he said. “It’s true that Skshetuski’s troubles aren’t over 
yet. But If God has seen fit to free him of Bohun through our 
hands, if He’s led him safely through all those other dangers— 
and if He’s gone so far as to breathe this strange affection for 
him into Hmyelnitzki’s heart—it wasn’t just so he’d dry up like 
bacon from all his sufferings and torments. If you can’t see the 
hand of Providence in all this, my friend, then your wits need 
sharpening a lot more than your saber. Which, by the way, is 
only right and proper because no one should have all the vir- 
tues, as we can see in our Lithuanian giant who has a great heart 
and a heavy hand but whose wits are lighter than a feather.” 

Pan Michal sighed as well. His little whiskers moved sadly up 
and down. “All I can see is that there’s nothing useful for us to 
do out there,” he grumbled. “And that we’ve got to keep on 
sitting here ‘til we rot.” 

“If we do then I'll rot before you, because I am older. But let’s 
keep hoping. Let’s thank God for at least a promise of good 
things ahead. I’ve chewed my heart out over my little Helen—a 
lot more than you, that’s certain, and maybe as much even as 
Skshetuski—but you wouldn’t catch me in this good frame of 
mind if I wasn’t sure her misery will end soon.” 

“If there was at least something with which to keep busy,” the 
little knight complained. “But we can’t even be sure of a war in 
Spring! Ah, may the Devil carry off that damn traitor Kisyel 
and all his commissioners and treaties! Pan Podbipyenta, who 
spent some time in Krakow at the Prince’s court, says they'll 
make peace as sure as two and two make four!” 

“Pan Podbipyenta knows as much about politics and statecraft 
as a goat knows about fancy cooking,” the fat knight snorted in 
contempt. “He spent more time at that court sniffing after that 
flighty little bird of his then paying any mind to public affairs. | 
don’t deny that Kisyel is a traitor, the whole Commonwealth 
knows that. But making treaties is one thing, keeping them is 
another.” 

Then, turning to the old Cossack, Pan Zagloba asked what 


the Zaporohjans thought about the possibilities of peace. 

Zakhar shrugged. “Nothing’ll happen ‘til the new grass 
comes. Then it’ll be na pohybel either for us or you.” 

“There, you see? Take heart, Michal. You’ll have all the war 
you want once Winter is over. Everybody knows that the peas- 
ants are arming themselves everywhere.” 

“Aye,” Zakhar said. “There’s goin’ to be a war like no one’s 
seen before. People say the Turkish Sultan is coming this time, 
and the Khan with all the Tartar armies. Our good druh Tuhay- 
bey is wintering in the Steppe this year and never went home at 
ae” 

“There you are, then,” Zagloba said again. “There’s even a 
prophecy that King Yan Casimir will have no peace throughout 
his whole reign. Either way, it looks like a long time before any 
of us gets to hang his saber on the wall. We'll get worn down 
like old brooms before the Commonwealth’s troubles are all 
Swept away...” 

Nodding and drinking and muttering to himself, the fat 
knight took refuge in his memories, or perhaps his rich imag- 
ination, and started talking about other wars. 

“Stay close to me when it comes to fighting,” he told the 
small soldier, “and you'll get to see some wonderful things! 
You'll see how we used to fight in the old days! Ha, those were 
real wars! My God, how people have changed in these miserable 
times! Even you can’t match those old heroes, Michal, although 
you're a great soldier in your own right ... Even you, my 
friend, though you carved Bohun like a Sunday roast.” 

“You've got that right, sir,” old Zakhar said and nodded 
slowly up and down. “We don’t have men like we used to see 
walking on God’s good earth, neither us nor you.” Then he 
shook his head at Pan Volodyovski. “But that a little fellow like 
that could beat Bohun ... well, well... that’s hard to be- 
lieve.” 


Chapter Fifty-nine 


OLD ZAKHAR went back to Kiev after a few days’ rest and, in the 
meantime, the peace commissioners returned from the 
Ukraine. All that Hmyelnitzki gave them was a promise of an 
armistice until early May; formal peace talks were to take place 
later. But since the Cossacks were demanding virtual indepen- 
dence, with Hmyelnitzki setting himself up as a hereditary 
ruler, a new war was certain. Both sides began to arm. 
Hmyelnitzki sent one envoy after another to the Khan, begging 
him to come to his aid with all the Tartar armies. He also sent an 
embassy to the Turkish sultan. The gentry expected the King’s 
call for a General Levy any day. 

Among the other news that reached Zbarajh in the first few 
days of Spring was the appointment of three war commanders 
who weren’t much. more experienced than the hated regents. 
These were Pan Lantzkoronski, the son of a distinguished fam- 
ily and a promising cavalry commander; Prince Ostrorog, an 
eastern magnate known for his caution and delays; and old Pan 
Firley, the Castellan of Beltz, who had already shown his mettle 
at Pilavtse. Prince Yeremi was pushed aside, ignored and com- 
pletely shut out from military matters although no one could 
stop him from raising whatever regiments he could on his own. 

“How can this be?” Pan Zagloba bellowed to anyone who’d 
listen. “Are they all blind? Stupid? Drunk? Have they lost their 
reason? Even if their cajoling of Hmyelnitzki justified this kind 
of thing while they were hoping for a real treaty, how can they 
do it when the war is certain?” 

Nor was he alone in his indignation. The army and the 
eastern gentry were close to rebellion. Even the clients and 
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supporters of the former regents were in despair about this un- 
forgivable blunder. Everyone in the country knew that Yeremi 
Vishnovyetzki was the only military leader able to face and 
defeat Hmyelnitzki; everyone, it seemed, except the Diet and 
the King’s advisors. 

The Prince himself came to Zbarajh in April to gather his 
troops and to crouch like a watchdog on the threshold of the 
border country. Raids, pursuits and formal pitched battles went 
on everywhere; the armistice was observed only to the extent 
that the King and Hmyelnitzki didn’t take to the field them- 
selves; and the first warm rays, of the new Spring sun fell as 
before on burning villages and towns, scorched castles, slaugh- 
ter and human misery. 

Volodyovski found himself in his element again. Pan Zagloba 
was right in supposing that he’d find all the war he wanted no 
matter what Pan Kisyel’s supporters were saying. But for all his 
rage against the new generalissimos, and the bloodthirsty oaths 
he swore against the Zaporohjans, the old knight resisted all of 
his small friend’s urgings to join him on his raids and expedi- 
tions. 

“No, no, my dear Michal,” he explained. “My belly’s too big 
for all that shaking and tossing about on horseback. It’s bad for 
my liver. And, anyway, each of us is created for something 
different when it comes to war. My specialty is to charge with 
the husaria on a clear day, storm a Zaporohjan wagon train and 
take a battle flag or two. That’s what God made me for and 
disposed me towards. But beating the bushes at night after cut- 
throats is more in your line than mine because you’re as quick 
and nimble as a fox, and as little as a ferret, and you can squeeze 
in anywhere. I’m a knight in the old style and I’d rather charge 
like a lion than a sniff like a bloodhound. And anyway I need a 
night’s rest after a day’s work.” 
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So the little knight went raiding without his boon companion 
until one day near the end of April, when he returned from a 
particularly successful expedition looking as sad and troubled 
and depressed as if he’d suffered a crushing defeat and thrown 
away the lives of his men for nothing. 

His friends came running up with questions as soon as he 
dismissed his men in the castle courtyard but he refused to tell 


anyone what happened. He went at once for a long talk with 
Prince Yeremi, along with two grim young knights whom no 
one saw in Zbarayh before, and then hurried with them to Pan 
Zagloba’s quarters. 

The fat knight looked with some surprise at the two tall, 
broad-shouldered young newcomers whom he didn’t know but 
whose dark good looks seemed disturbingly familiar, and who, 
to judge by the gold loops dangling from their shoulders, 
served in the Lithuanian army of the Commonwealth. 

“Have the door closed and keep everyone out of here,” Vol- 
odyovski said as soon as they entered. “We have grave news and 
serious matters to discuss.” 

Zagloba ordered the doors barred and then began to peer 
uneasily at his unknown guests whose troubled faces promised 
nothing good. 

“These,” Volodyovski said at last, pointing to the grim-faced 
young men, “are the two surviving Kurtzevitch princes, Yur 
and Andrei.” 

“Helen’s adopted brothers!” Pan Zagloba cried. 

The two young princes bowed. “God rest her soul,” they said 
in unison. 

“What? What? What’s that?” 

All color drained out of Pan Zagloba’s crimson face. It turned 
a sickly blue. He started flapping his arms and gasping as if he’d 
been shot. His eyes bulged. He couldn’t catch his breath. 

“What d-did you say?” he stammered out at last. 

“There’s news that the Princess was murdered in the Convent 
of the Good Mikolai in Kiev,” Pan Michal said sadly. 

“The tchernya suffocated twelve young women and several 
nuns with smoke in one of the cells there,” Knaz Yur added. 
“Our sister was among them.” 

This time Zagloba didn’t make a sound. His livid face be- 
came suffused with such a sudden rush of blood that Pan Michal 
feared he would have a stroke; his eyelids slipped down over his 
lifeless and uncomprehending eyes; he buried his face in both his 
hands and then a single moan seeped out between his fingers. 

~ ... Gea! 

And then he neither moved nor made another sound while 
the two young princes and Volodyovski began to grieve out 
loud and to cry out in mourning. 

“Here we are, your brothers and your friends,” the little 


knight sighed as he addressed the spirit of the murdered victim. 
“Gathering to go to your rescue. . . But we've come too late. 
You’ve left us for a better world and a better life in the house- 
hold of a greater Queen... .” 

“Sister!” cried the tall, thick-shouldered Yur, tearing at his 
hair. “Forgive us all our sins! We’ll spill a river of blood for 
every drop of yours!” 

“So help us God!” Knaz Andrei added. 

Both the young men lifted their knotted arms and fists to- 
wards the ceiling, calling on God to witness their determina- 
tion, while Pan Zagloba rose slowly from his bench, took a few 
stumbling steps towards his cot, reeled like a drunken man and 
fell on his knees before a small icon. The noon bell began to ring 
the hour in the castle tower but the sound seemed more like a 
summons to a funeral. 

“She’s gone,” lamented Pan Volodyovski. “Gone . . . the 
angels took her, leaving us only sighs and tears. . .” 

And then vast sobs began to shake Zagloba’s heavy body 
while the others sighed, cried out and lamented and the bell 
kept ringing. 
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Hours seemed to pass before he finally stopped shaking but 
he stayed on his knees—his face hidden in his hands and his 
upper body slumped across his cot—so that Volodyovski 
thought that he’d fallen asleep, exhausted by his tears. But he 
stirred at last, lifted himself heavily off the floor, and slumped 
on his bedding without another word. He looked like no one 
Pan Michal saw before. Both his eyes were as red as if they were 
bleeding, his head hung down on his chest as if his neck was 
broken, and his lower lip quivered and gaped vacantly like that 
of an idiot. A blank, numb helplessness settled on his crumpled 
face along with a strange look of decrepitude, so that it seemed 
as if the jovial, irrepressible Zagloba, who was always so full of 
life, quips, witticisms, stratagems and fire, had really died on 
his knees beside that cot and that some broken old man had 
risen in his place. 

Pan Longinus pushed into the room just then despite the 
protests of Zagloba’s servant and then the lamentation started 
up all over again. The Lithuanian recalled his day in Rozloghi, 
his first glimpse of the murdered girl along with all the images 


of her youth and beauty and, at last, he reminded his fellow 
mourners that there was someone else, namely Pan Skshetuski, 
who had more reason for grief than all of them together. 

“Where is he and how is he?” he asked the small soldier. 

“He’s in Koretz, at the home of Prince Koretzki, which is as 
far as he got on his way home from Kiev,” Volodyovski said. 
“His health finally failed him, his body just broke down out of 
sheer exhaustion, and what is happening in his mind 1s beyond 
anything in my experience. He collapsed and hardly knows 
which world he is in.” 

“Then shouldn’t we go to him at once?” 

“What for? He probably wouldn’t even know we’re there. 
Prince Koretzki’s doctor swears that he’ll pull through if he’s left 
alone to rest and to forget all that he’s been through. Pan 
Suhodolski who commands a regiment under Prince Dominic, 
but who loves Skshetuski like a brother, is also there to take care 
of him. So’s our old friend Zachvilihovski. Yan doesn’t lack for 
anything in their hands.” 

“But surely there is also poms we could do,” the gentle 
giant insisted. 

“Such as what? Bring to mind his pain? Remind him of his 
loss? It’s better for him to forget us all for a while and to lose 
touch with reality for now.” 

“Aye, aye. . . but the heart breaks to think of him hike that,” 
the Lithuanian murmured. “Did you get to see him for your- 
self?” 

“I saw him. But if they hadn’t told me who he was I wouldn’t 
have known him.” 

“And did he see you?” 

“He must have. He smiled. He nodded. But he didn’t say a 
single word to me and | couldn’t bear to stay there any longer 
seeing him like that. Knaz Koretzki plans to march here to 
Zbarajh with his regiments, old Zachvilihovski is already pack- 
ing, and Pan Suhodolski also swears he’ll join us even if Prince 
Dominic forbids it. They’ll bring Skshetuski with them if his 
pain doesn’t eat him up in the meantime.” 

“But where did you get the news of Princess Helen's 
murder?” Pan Longinus asked and nodded towards the two 
Kurtzevitch princes. “From these gentlemen?” 

“No.” Volodyovski sighed and shook his head. “They heard 
about it in Koretz at the same time I did. They brought a few 


reinforcements from the Voyevode of Vilna and then came here 
with me because they also had some letters to deliver to our 
Prince. But the news came from Pan Zachvilihovski.” 

“And how did he know?” 

“Yan told him. He got permission from Hmyelnitzki to 
search the Kiev convents where the last of our people were 
hiding from the mob and the Metropolitan himself was helping 
him with that. They both knew about the twelve young women 
murdered at the Good Mikolai but they were optimistic any- 
way. Neither of them believed that the tchernya would dare to 
kill a girl that Bohun planned to marry. . .” 

“But they did?” Pan Longinus murmured, interrupting. 
“You’re sure she was there? At the Convent of the Good 
Mikolai, I mean?” 

“Skshetuski is sure and he ought to know. He tracked down 
Pan Yoahim Yerlitch who was also hiding in one of the con- 
vents and Yerlitch told him what happened at the Good 
Mikolai. Kurtzevitchovna was supposed to have been there too. 
No one remembered the names of all those murdered girls but 
the surviving nuns recognized Yan’s princess from his descrip- 
tion of her. That’s when he fell ill and left Kiev.” 

“It’s a wonder that he’s still alive, then,” sighed the mournful 
giant. 

“I know.” 

Pan Michal turned his face. He was so badly shaken by his 
friend’s collapse that he couldn’t think about it without tears. 

“He’d have died for sure,” he resumed after a long moment, 
“if it weren’t for an old Cossack he’d known in the Sietch whom 
he sent here with a letter to us and who then went back to help 
him in Kiev. This man brought him to Koretz and handed him 
over to Zachvilihovski. And that’s the whole story.” 

“May God have pity on him,” Pan Longinus murmured. 
“Because there’s no other way for him to find any consolation 
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now. 

Volodyovski only sighed and nodded and no one else could 
think of anything to say. The two young princes who showed a 
certain family resemblance to the dark-browed Helen in that 
grey Winter light, sat with their heads lowered into their hands, 
their elbows on the table, and with their strong, handsome faces 
twisted by pain and contorted with visions of vengeance. Pan 


Podbipyenta raised his eyes sadly to the ceiling, while Zagloba 
fixed a glassy stare on the opposite wall as if he’d fallen into the 
deepest trance imaginable. 

“Wake up, my friend,” Volodyovski said to him at last and 
shook him by the shoulder. “What are you thinking about so 
hard? There’s nothing to think about anymore, no new rescue 
ideas to come up with, and all your plots, plans and stratagems 
are for nothing now.” 

“I know,” Zagloba muttered in a broken voice. “It. . . just 
occurred to me that I’m an old man ... And that there’s 
nothing left for me to do in this world.” 
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A few days later the worried Volodyovski came to see Pan 
Longinus about their old friend who seemed to have aged by 
twenty years in less than an hour, and who’d turned into a 
shadow of what he used to be. 

“I can’t believe it’s the same man,” Pan Michal confided. “You 
know how he was. So full of talk, bombast, witticisms, quips, 
bragging and boasting. Always with something to say about 
everything and as stuffed with stratagems and ideas as Ulysses 
himself. Now he sits half asleep and dozing all day long, hardly 
says a word except to complain about old age, and mumbles to 
himself as if he was dreaming. I knew he loved that girl but I 
didn’t realize how much.” 

“What’s so surprising about that?” The Lithuanian raised his 
eyes thoughtfully to the ceiling and clasped his palms together. 
“She deserves anyone’s loving and affection. And he’d be all the 
more devoted to her, don’t you see, because he pulled her out of 
Bohun’s hands, saved her at least a dozen other times, and lived 
through so many dangers getting her to safety.” 

“Yes, but to give up everything like this . . . to talk about 
dying...” 

“Why not, my good friend? Why not? While there was still 
some hope of finding the Princess he kept his mind working. 
That’s what kept him going. But what’s left for him now? He's 
all alone now, without anything he really cares about or anyone 
to whom he might attach himself, and no one to think about 
anymore. Believe me, I know, the world is really empty unless 
you have someone you can love.” 


Pan Michal shook his head in bewilderment and lifted his thin 
shoulders. “I even tried to drink with him hoping that would 
get him back to his old form.” 

“And nothing happened?” Amazement spread on the Lithua- 
nian’s gentle face. “Good God! This is worse than I thought! 
Mead was like his lifeblood!” 

“Oh, he drinks alright,” Pan Michal sighed again. “He 
drinks. But does he say anything? Does he boast? Tell his 
fantastic lies? Poke fun at anyone? Bellow about something? All 
he does is sniff a little, lets his tears run, and then he hangs his 
head down on his belly and begins to snore. I don’t know if 
Skshetuski himself has fallen into deeper desperation than this 
poor old man.” 

“Aye, it’s ashame... a shame,” Pan Longinus murmured. 
“Because he was a great man in his own way, you know. Why 
don’t we go to see him? He used to like poking fun at me; 
maybe he’ll feel like doing it again?” 

“Let’s go, then,” Volodyovski said. “Maybe that’s worth a try. 
God knows I can’t think of anything else to snap him out of it.” 

“Ay,” —the gaunt giant nodded his head sadly—“how people 
can change ... What a pity! What a merry, happy-go-lucky 
fellow that man used to be. But are you sure it’s not too late to 
see him? He might be asleep.” 

“Evenings are the worst for him,” Volodyovski said. “He 
snoozes all day, you see, on and off, and then it’s hard for him to 
fall asleep at night.” 
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They found the old knight seated by an open window in his 
room with his bowed head propped up in his hand. It was late. 
Night had already fallen. The castle had quietened down, all of 
its many sounds died down hours earlier, and only the sentries 
on the walls called out their ‘All’s well’ in drawn out, sing-song 
voices. But in the cool green groves that separated the castle 
from the town a swarm of nightingales started their trills and 
warbles. The warm night air seeped into the room along with 
the white beams of a full, silver moon that gleamed on the top 
of Zagloba’s bowed bald head and illuminated his grey, lifeless 
features. 

“Good evening,” the two knights said, walking in. 

“Good evening,” said Zagloba. 


“Not interrupting anything, are we?” Pan Michal asked and 
elbowed the Lithuanian giant in the hip. 

“No-o-o,” the old knight quavered in a tired, thin voice and 
peered up at his two friends as if he wasn’t quite sure who they 
were. 

“Maybe you'd like to go to sleep, though?” Pan Logninus 
asked. 

“Sle-e-ep? No... ’'m thinking. . .” 

“What about?” Volodyovski asked, knowing that nothing 
used to bring the fat knight to life quicker than a chance to spin 
some of his reminiscences. 


“lestamyearnew=. . . yes; it’ssabouta year. . . since she and I 
were running from Bohun across the Kahamlik ... and the 
same little birds were twittering for us then . . . And where is 
she now?” 

“God’s will,” Pan Michal murmured. 

“His will is my sadness, Michal ... There'll never be any 


other feeling for me.” 

Then they were quiet, staring at the floor. But the Spring 
night outside never seemed more alive then it did just then. It 
burst into fresh joy with each passing moment, and the calls and 
whistles of the nightingales seemed to fill the whole sky as 
richly as the stars. 

“Just like on the Kahamlik,” the sad old man whispered, 
listening to the songs and warblings of the birds. “That’s just 
how it was.” 

Pan Longinus sniffed and squeezed a tear out of his pale 
mustache while the little knight sighed, cleared his throat and 
said after a moment: “Ey, d’you know what? Sadness 1s sadness, 
my dear old friend, and there isn’t much anybody can do about 
it when it comes. But why don’t you drink a little mead with 
us? There’s nothing better for a bitter moment, you’ve said that 
yourself.” 

“Hmm. Did I?” 

“Often,” Pan Longinus said. 

“We'll drink and talk about better times,” Pan Volodyovski 
added. 

Bisetter tities 20. 

“Yes. And you can tell us about all the great things you’ve 
done: ” 

“Alright.” The old knight nodded as if resigned to everything 
and finding joy in nothing. “Ill drink a little with you.” 


Pan Michal shouted for Zagloba’s servant to run for more 
lights, a straw-wrapped demijohn of old, vintage Troyniak, and 
tall, two-handled cups, and when all these were ranged on the 
table before him he urged Zagloba to tell them once again how 
he rescued Helen from Rozloghi and brought her to Bar. 

“It was a year ago, you said?” 

“In May. It was in May,” Pan Zagloba muttered. “We crossed 
the Kahamlik to go to Zolotonosha. Ey, it’s a bitter life that 
we're living these days. . .” 

“And she was in disguise?” 

“Yes. As a Cossack lad. I had to cut off her hair with my 
saber, the poor thing . . . I know the place where I buried it, 
along with my saber...” 

“We'll all go there and get it back for you someday, old 
friend,” Pan Volodyovski offered but Pan Zagloba turned his 
dull, red-rimmed eyes on him as if he didn’t understand what 
the small knight said, nor what it was that he was promising to 
get back for him. 

“She was a sweet lady,” Pan Podbipyenta murmured with 
another sigh. 

“T tell you. . .” The old knight’s head started shaking on his 
neck and his eyes began to fill with tears. “I loved her from the 
first moment I caught sight of her as if I'd brought her up from 
a baby. Some people even said that she looked like me. . . but 
no matter. No matter. I’d have loved her even without that. 
And all that time we were on the road, and in all that trouble, 
she'd just press her little hands together... and thank me... 
for themareand rescue’. sa 

Here two great tears started rolling down the old man’s 
stubbled cheeks and Pan Volodyovski hurried to fill Zagloba’s 
cup again. 

“Drink, and it'll ease the sadness,” he said. 

Zagloba tossed down the aged vintage mead with as little 
pleasure as if it was water. 

“Ah, sadness . . .!” he cried. “I wish I’d never lived to see this 
day! I wish they had killed me!” 

“To better times, my friend,” Pan Michal said quickly. “Let’s 
drink to better times.” 

‘Ah ... | thought I’d live to see a peaceful old age beside 
those two good and decent young people,” Pan Zagloba mur- 
mured, and the three friends sipped and drank their mead 
watered with their tears. “But now. . .” 


And then his hands dropped to his sides and hung limp and 
empty and his head began to droop down towards his belly. 

“No help anywhere,” he murmured, drifting into sleep. “No 
life. No hope . . . Nothing to look forward to except a quick 
gravee: . 

Pan Michal looked helplessly at Pan Podbipyenta and then 
both friends raised their eyes sadly to the ceiling because each of 
them knew that their attempt had failed and that only a real 
miracle could cure the old knight. 


Chapter Sixty 


PAN ZAGLOBA SAT slumped in gloom, the tears streaming un- 
noticed down his crumpled face, and the two knights didn’t 
know if they should stay or leave. There wasn’t anything they 
could do to restore his spirits but to walk out on the wretched 
old man, especially when they recalled so vividly how he used 
to be, was impossible for them. 

Volodyovski sighed and stared into his hands, Pan Podbi- 
pyenta prayed and heaved his own soulful sighs towards the 
smoky ceiling, and then a sound intruded—loud, argumen- 
tative, insistent—as if someone was trying to break in on their 
solitude and scuffling with Zagloba’s servant just outside the 
door. The fat knight gave no sign of noticing the disturbance 
but Pan Michal thought that he knew that stubborn, confident 
young voice, and he called out to the servant to let the new- 
comer into the room. 

The door creaked ajar. A round, red-cheeked face peered 
around the doorjamb with Pan Zagloba’s own borrowed serv- 
ing lad hovering anxiously behind it. 

“Praised be the Lord Jesus Christ,” the newcomer said, 
glanced quickly at everyone, bowed from the waist and stepped 
into the room. 

“Zjendjan?” The little knight sat up. “Is that you? And 
where did you spring frome” 

“It’s me alright, sir,” the lad said and grinned. “And happy to 
see you all again like I always am!” Then, tossing more quick 
glances all around the chamber, clearly expecting to find 
Skshetuski sitting with his friends, he asked for his master. 

“Your master’s in Koretz,” Volodyovski said. 
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“Ah, ah. . .” The shining red face, bursting with confidence 
and curiosity like an intelligent ripe apple, turned from one of 
the seated knights to another. “And what’s he doing there, 
then?” 

“He’s ill,” Volodyovski said. 

“Lord help me!” the boy exclaimed, his round little eyes 
growing even rounder. “What are you saying, master? He’s not 
badly ill, God forbid?” 

“He was but he’s getting better. The doctor says he’ll be all 
right quite soon.” 

“Hmm... That’s good! God be praised for it! But,”—and 
the pudgy young face which turned solemn with anxiety broke 
into another wide, self-assured grin—”I’d better go on to 
Koretz, then, to see him. . . I’ve got some news for him about 
our young lady.” 

The little knight began to nod slowly in a melancholy man- 
ner. 

“You needn’t hurry,” he said. “He already knows about her 
death and we’re sitting here, as you see, weeping over her.” 

Zjendjan’s mouth fell open and his wide, staring eyes seemed 
ready to pop out of his head. “Holy Mother of God!” he burst 
out. “What is this I hear? Our young lady has gone sick and 
died?” 

“She didn’t die, not exactly, not by getting sick,” Pan Michal 
explained, bowing his head again under a sudden onrush of pity 
for Skshetuski. “They murdered her in Kiev.” 

“What Kiev?” the boy cried, looking as if he’d never under- 
stand anything again. “What are you saying, sir?” 

“What do you mean, ‘what Kiev?’” the little soldier shouted 
in return. “You know Kiev, you halfwit! What’s the matter with 
your” 

“But... but... but...” the boy began to stammer, turn- 
ing a bright crimson and switching his astonished, wide-eyed 
stare from one of the three knights to another. “How could she 
be in Kiev when she’s hidden in a canyon by the Valadynka, a 
day’s ride from Rashkov?” 

“What? What?” Pan Michal and Pan Longinus both leaped to 
their feet, seized Zjendjan by the shoulders and started to shake 
him. “What was that, you fool?” 

“I mean ... I mean,” the bewildered lad blinked like a 
startled owl at his master’s friends. “The witch had orders not to 


stir out of that place until Bohun came for the young lady or 
sent someone for her! So what’s all this about Kiev? Am I crazy 
or am I hearing things? Are you joking, master?” 

But both the knights had now let him go and stepped away 
from him, staring at the trembling, uncomprehending lad as if 
he was a strange and unknown creature that had just fallen 
among them from another planet. 

“What witch!” Volodyovski shouted. “What are you talking 
about?” : 

“Horpyna, that’s who!” the boy howled. “Donyetz’ sister! For 
God’s sake master, I know that witch better than I know my- 
self!” 

And then all three of them stood in slack-jawed silence, 
glaring at each other in complete confusion, and suddenly Pan 
Zagloba stirred, looked up, and began to rise slowly to his feet 
with what was left of his meager hair standing up on his head as 
if he’d seen a ghost. 

“_.. What?” he murmured. “What. . .°” 
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He looked like a man who had been sucked down into a lake 
and now made one last attempt to save himself from drowning. 
His arms whirled like the sails of a windmill as if he were 
clawing his way towards open air. His mouth hissed with effort. 
His bulging eyes, fixed in a staring paroxysm of resurrected 
hope, looked as if they were about to burst with blood. His 
sudden bellow was so terrifying that Zjendjan jumped back 
while his own servant hid behind the door. 

“For God's sake! Be silent, all of you! By Christ’s wounds, let 
me question him!” 

Pan Zagloba was now so pale, and there was such a flood of 
sweat pouring down his forehead, that he seemed ready to drop 
dead of a heart attack. Instead, he made one great soaring leap 
across the bench, seized the terrified Zjendjan by the shoulders, 
and yelled into his face: “Who told you that she’s hidden near 
Rashkove” 

“Who else?” the boy wailed. “Bohun!” 

“Have you gone mad, you yokel?” Pan Zagloba roared, shak- 
ing the boy as furiously as if he were a pear tree. “What Bohun? 
How could it be Bohun?” 


“Help! Help! Let go of me, master!” Zjendjan bleated. “What 


are you shaking me for like that? Let me think a little! What 
other Bohun could it be? There’s just the one you know sir, isn’t 
there?” 

“Talk or V'll sht your guts!” The pale, wild-eyed Zagloba 
howled as if he’d gone completely off his head and pulled a 
knife out of his sash. “Where did you see Bohun?” 

“In Vlodava. . .! Hey,”—and the terror-stricken lad turned 
his pleading eyes on Pan Michal and the Lithuanian as if to beg 
for help—“what have I done? What am I, a rebel? Hey my good 
masters, what d’you want from me?” 

Pan Zagloba gasped, fell back and clutched his chest. It 
seemed as if he’d finally come to the last of his strength and, at 
the same time, to have lost the last of his senses. His mouth 
hung open. His eyes were loose and rolling in his head as if he’d 
been hit on the head with a battle hammer. He let go of 
Zjendjan and dropped heavily back to the bench again and Pan 
Michal stepped forward to take up the interrogation. 

“When did you speak to Bohun?” he asked the wailing Zjend- 
jan. “Speak up boy. Don’t be afraid. We simply have to know.” 

“Three weeks ago, master!” 

“So he’s alive, then?” 

“Alive?” The lad sniffed, blew his nose, and took a deep 
breath. “Why shouldn’t he be alive? He told me himself how 
you carved him up, sir. . . But he licked himself back to health 
again.” 

“And it was he who told you the lady is near Rashkov?” 

“Who else would’ve known?” 

“Listen, Zjendan,” the small knight ground out between his 
teeth, speaking as softly and as reasonably as he could but with 
such threatening firmness that the boy leaped to attention like a 
terrified recruit and fixed his wide-eyed stare on the end of 
Volodyovski’s nose. “This is important, boy. This can decide 
whether your master lives or dies and it can also decide the life 
of your lady. Did Bohun tell you himself that he never took her 
to a monastery in Kiev?” 

“Sir,” Zjendjan said, as self-assured as ever. “How could she 
be in Kiev when he hid her with Horpyna near Rashkov, and 
told the witch to keep her there until he sent for her? And now 
he’s given me this pyernatch and this ring that must be worth at 
least a hundred ducats, and told me to go there with fresh orders 
from him because he’s laid up in Vlodava, and his wounds have 


opened up all over again, and he can’t stir hand or foot for God 


knows how long ... Our lady’s not in Kiev, sir. She’s never 
been anywhere near there. How could she be, when she’s with 
Horpyna?” 


Anything else that Zjendjan might have said was interrupted 
by an overjoyed Zagloba who leaped up from his bench, 
grasped the last of his hair in both hands, and began to roar, 
bellow and how] like a madman until the rafters quivered. 

“She’s alive! My little daughter is alive! It wasn’t her they 
murdered in Kiev! She’s alive! Alive! My own dear sweet girl!” 

The old man sobbed, wept, laughed, jumped up and down, 
stamped his boots and danced about the room and finally 
clutched Zjendjan by the head, pressed it against his chest, and 
began to kiss and embrace the struggling and protesting boy 
until the lad broke free so that he could breathe. 

“ ,. . For God’s sake, master! For God’s sake .. . do you 
want to kill me? Of course she’s alive . . . We'll all go for her 
together, if that’s what God wills . . .! Hey, master! Master! Let 
go or I'll strangle!” 

“Ha!” Pan Zagloba shouted and seized the boy again. “Ha Ha! 
And didn’t I tell you? Didn’t I tell you all not to lose hope? 
Didn’t I warn you against giving way to despair? How could 
God permit the slaughter of a sweet lamb like that? Of course 
He wouldn’t! Any fool would know it! Next time you’ll know 
better than to doubt God’s mercy . . .!” 

“It’s a miracle,” Pan Volodyovski said. “God’s mercy be 
praised.” | 

“A miracle,” Pan Longinus whispered looking fondly at the 
restored Zagloba while two warm tears of gratitude and joy 
trickled down his nose and dripped into his whiskers. 
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Volodyovski finally managed to calm everybody down and 
prevailed on Zjendjan to tell his story from the start so that the 
three knights could grasp and understand everything that hap- 
pened. But no matter how they urged, threatened or cajoled 
him he couldn’t be hurried. 

“Well, you remember how it was, good masters, don’t your I 
mean after the rebels took Bar? When we thought it was all over 
with the lady? Well, that’s when I went back to Zjendjany, 
which is the property where my folks still live along with my 


old gran’daddy who’s ninety years old, God bless him. Ah, 
ah . . .! But what am I saying? He’s ninety-one now.” 

“May he be nine hundred and one,” Pan Zagloba grated out. 
“Will you get on with it?” 

“Thank you master! Thanks for the good wishes! May God 
give him as many years as He can. Well, that’s where I went 
with all the goods I got among the Cossacks. Because, though 
you may not remember, I spent a lot of time with those rebels 
after they took me in Tchehryn last year. That’s when I nursed 
Bohun back to health and got to be real close to him so that he 
and all the rest of them took me for one of their own. And so I 
bought up a lot of their loot. Silver, jewels . . .” 

“We know.” Volodyovski tried to hurry him along. “We 
remember.” 

But the flushed, happy lad was taking his time. Being the 
center of attention, heard eagerly by the greatest knights in the 
Commonwealth, and allowed to sit at the same table with his 
master’s friends was too great an opportunity to miss. 

“Yes,” he said, savoring his moment. “Well. My parents 
couldn’t believe their eyes when they ‘saw everything I brought 
them. I had to swear to my gran’daddy that I came honestly by 
it all! You should’ve seen how happy they were then because, 
you see, we have this court case with our neighbors, the 
Yavorskis, about this pear tree that stands between our proper- 
ties with half its branches on their side and half on ours. So 
what happens when the Yavorskis shake the tree is that they 
knock down our pears along with their own and they even 
claim the fruit that falls along the property line. . .” 

“Don’t drive me to an act of desperation!” Pan Zagloba 
groaned. “Stick to the point and don’t babble about things we 
don’t want to hear!” 

“Yes, yes, sweet brother,” Pan Longinus murmured. “Tell us 
about Bohun not your pear tree.” 

“Ah, Bohun. Well, alright, let it be about Bohun, then. So 
Bohun thinks he doesn’t have a better friend than me, and that’s 
in spite of how bad he hurt me that time in Tchehryn. I lied to 
him then about how I’m through with serving Polish masters 
because it pays better to stick with the Cossacks, and he swal- 
lowed it all like it was the Gospel. And why shouldn’t he when I 
patched him up and looked after him?” 

“Go on,” Volodyovski hissed. “Go on. Never mind the Gos- 
pele 


“Yes, well ... He’d have no way to guess that I swore 
vengeance on him for what he did to me and the only reason I 
didn’t stick him with a knife that time he was sick was because 
it’s not fitting for a gentleman to slit the throat of a helpless 
enemy as if he was a pig.” 

“It’s tempting, though,” Pan Zagloba grated out, glaring at 
theilad! 

Pleased with this support, the boy turned grateful eyes on the 
grim-faced old knight who was shaking with barely controlled 
impatience. 

“Yes, sir. It surely is. Well, kind masters, so once we squeezed 
the Yavorskis to the wall—and you’ve got to know that this 
court case has been going on for fifty years now, so it’s no small 
thing—well, then I told myself: ‘It’s time to look for Bohun and 
settle my account with him as well.’ So I told my secret to the 
family, and my old gran’daddy said that if I’d sworn vengeance | 
had to keep my word. ‘Because if you don’t keep your word,’ he 
said, ‘and if you don’t pay your debts, evil aloug with good, then you'll 
be a capon, not a man.’ So | went off again, thinking that when I 
found Bohun I'd be able to get something about the lady out of 
him before I took a shot at him, and that my master would be 
happy to know where to find her and that he’d maybe give me a 
little something for my trouble. . .” 

“He'll cover you with gold,” Pan Michal assured him. “And 
you're sure to get something from each of us as well if you'll 
just get on with it and finish your story.” 

“You already have a horse and gear coming from me,” Pan 
Longinus said. 

“Thank you kindly, masters!” the lad cried out. “Thank you 
kindly! It’s only right, isn’t it, that good news ought to be 
rewarded!” 

“I’m going to strangle this long-winded whelp, so help me,” 
Pan Zagloba muttered. 

“So,” Volodyovski prompted. “You left home. And then 
what?” 

“Well, then I thought: ‘where should I go?’ 1 thought that 
Zbarajh would be as good a place as any, seeing it’s close to 
Bohun’s country and I might be able to hear where he is, so I 
headed this way. I took the road through Byala and Vlodava 
because it’s the shortest, and in Vlodava I thought I’d better get 
some rest ‘cause my horses were getting real worn. But it was 
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market day, and the town was full of gentry buying their Spring 
corn, and every inn was full. And then this Jewish innkeeper 
says to me, ‘I had one room left but a wounded noble took it just this 
morning.’ So I said, ‘Maybe I can help ‘cause I know how to dress a 
wound and your local leech is probably too busy, what with all the 
arguing and quarreling that goes with market day.’ So he says, ‘Why 
not? The quicker he’s cured and out of here the quicker I can get that 
room rented out again.’ So I go in and whom do I see on the bed?” 

“Bohun?” Pan Longinus prompted with his mild, patient eyes 
fixed on the ceiling and his huge fists clenched so tightly that 
the knuckles whitened. 

“Bohun,” said the lad. 

“At last!” cried Zagloba. 

“That’s just what I said to myself; kind master. ‘At last!’ And 
Bohun was real pleased to see me too because his wounds had 
got infected and he didn’t think he’d pull through without help. 
‘God sent you to me,’ he says, the murdering dog. And I thought 
to myself, ‘Oh you'll pull through, alright. I'll see you fixed up right 
and proper if I’ve got to drag you by the scalp-lock all the way to Hell!’ 
And then he told me what happened:to him when he went to 
Warsaw.” 

“Did he have any kind words to say about me?” asked the 
little soldier. 

“As to that, master, I’ve got to give him credit.” The stub- 
born, unforgiving boy shook his head in grudging concession. 
““T thought I was dealing with some no-account little runt,’ he told 
me, ‘and he turned out to be a real whirlwind.’ It’s only when he 
mentioned Pan Zagloba as the one that got him into all that 
trouble that he ground his teeth and said things I wouldn’t like 
to say out loud to anyone.” 

“To Hell with him!” Pan Zagloba snapped. “I’m not afraid of 
him any more. Not after everything that’s happened.” 
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It was well past midnight, and the night was far along to- 
wards dawn and sunrise when Zyjendjan finally reached the 
point of his story. The sentries huddling in their cloaks against 
the morning chill ceased to call out the hours a long time before, 
and the nightingales stopped their trills and warbles so long 
before that, that they were quite forgotten. 

“We soon came back to our old familiarity with each other,” 


the boy related about himself and Bohun. “He told me he was 
making for Volhynia and then on to Kiev where he’d be able to 
nurse himself back to health among his own kind, and he’d have 
made it too if his wagon hadn’t overturned near Partchev and if 
his wounds hadn’t broken open in the fall. As it was, he said, he 
was lucky to get to Vlodava without the local gentry finding 
out who he really was.” 

“He was right about that,” Pan Volodyovski nodded in agree- 
ment. “If anybody along the way got an inkling that he was a 
Cossack they’d chop him into fishbait.” 

“That’s just what he said to me, master,” the boy said. “Going 
the other way I had Hmyelnitzki’s letters,» he told me. ‘I was an 
envoy and nobody could touch me. But now I’ve got nothing to show 
anybody and the first Polish commandant I came across would hang me 
out ofhand...’” 

“Which might still happen if there’s any justice left in the 
world,” Zagloba broke in. “But go on. . . go on!” 

“So,” the boy went on. “He had to lie low. And then he asked 
me to do him another service. ‘Why me?’ I asked him. ‘Because 
you’re the only friend I’d trust with this,’ he says and right away I 
knew he’d tell me something my master would be pleased to 
hear about. ‘I’m sick,’ he says. ‘I can’t go all the way to the Dniester 
country on my own just now.’ And then he begged me to go in his 
place. ‘I’ll cover you with jewels,’ he says. ‘I’ll bury you in 
gold...’ if ?d just do that one service for him.” 

“And I'll bury you in something else if you don’t get this story 
told!” Pan Zagloba shouted. “God, is there any way to hurry 
this snail along? You’re dragging that tongue around as if you 
were grinding corn with it!” 

“That’s as may be, master. But it’s all getting told and my 
master’s going to be real pleased with me and that’s all that 
matters. | asked Bohun exactly where he wanted me to go, ‘ 
cause that’s a big, wild country around there, and he says: “Near 
Rashkov, because that’s where she’s hidden with Horpyna, that witch 
sister of Donyetz that you met when you were with me in Tchehryn 
last year. The one that took such a fancy to you. I asked him who it 
was he’d hidden with the witch, and he says: ‘the Princess.’ ” 

“God be praised! God be praised!” cried out Pan Zagloba. 
“That’s what he really said?” 

“They're his own words, master. ‘That’s where I hid her,’ he 


told me. ‘It’s a terrible place and nobody goes near it, but she’s as well- 
off there as Yarema’s wife in her husbana’s castle, and she walks on silk 
carpets and sleeps on cloth-of-gold.’” 

“For the sake of God!” Pan Zagloba pleaded. “Can’t you tell it 
faster?” 

“What's stitched in haste comes apart even quicker,” the calm, 
unhurried boy said and shrugged and grinned while the fat 
knight glared and ground his teeth at him. “That’s what my 
master always says and a good servant pays heed to his master. 
It’s what my old gran’daddy taught me too. ‘Take your time and 
you'll get to where you want to go,’ is the way he put it. ‘Run and 
you'll break a leg.’ And what would be the good of that, master? 
Trying to get somewhere with a broken leg?” 

“None,” the fat knight sighed. 

“That’s right,” Zjendjan nodded. “None at all. So anyway, 
when Bohun told me where he’d hidden our lady I asked how 
he knew that she was still down there. And he swore that 
Horpyna is his faithful bitch and that she’d hold the lady there 
the rest of her life ‘til he told her different. It’s a place, he said, 
where nobody would ever dare to come,— ‘neither Cossacks nor 
Tartars nor the Lahy,’ was the way he said—and the lady doesn’t 
even have the Devil to fear with that witch watching over her.” 

“So that’s it, then,” Volodyovski murmured and sighed in 
relief. “She’s alive and safe, thank God.” 

“She’s down near Rashkov, then?” Pan Longinus wanted to 
makevsure. 

“In a canyon just off the Valadynka,” Zjendjan said. 
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While he was talking, or rather while his story was pulled out 
of him a piece at a time, Pan Zagloba squirmed like an eel on a 
hook, the little knight nodded as if keeping time, and Pan 
Longinus whispered thankful prayers. Now they sat back and 
grinned at each other like hounds scenting prey. 

But the boy had more to say. His moment of glory was too 
precious to give up so soon. “The best proof that she’s there is 
that he’s sent me to her,” he said. 

“That’s right,” Pan Michal said. “But you didn’t give yourself 
away, did you? Bohun’s no fool, even if he was fool enough to 
trust in your friendship.” 


“What do you think I am, sir?” The boy looked indignant. 
“Sure, I kind of hung back at first, so’s he wouldn’t see how 
eager I was to get all this information for my master, but that’s 
only being smart about it. ‘Why do I have to go?’ | asked him. ‘I 
mean why just now?’ And he said he wanted her taken to Kiev, to 
the convent of the Holy Immaculates, and that I was to help 
Horpyna get the Lady there.” 

“To the Holy Immaculates, eh?” the fat knight cried out. 
“Not to the Good Mikolai, then?” 

“No sir. To the Immaculates. That’s the biggest one, as I’m 
sure you know sir, and that’s, where Bohun wants to have his 
wedding.” 

“He can marry the Devil for all that I care,” Pan Zagloba was 
back in form and grinning as if he’d never shed a tear. “They'd 
make a good couple! So she was never at the Good Mikolai at 
all, was she?” 

“How could she be?” Zjendjan’s grin was wider than those of 
all the knights together. “Horpyna still hasn’t got the word to 
take her anywhere!” 

“Ha!” Pan Zagloba shouted. “Ha! And what did I tell you? 
Pan Yerlitch is a liar, too busy filling his breeches at one end of 
his corpus to think straight with the other! Didn’t I say from the 
start that she couldn’t have been at the Good Mikolai? Well, 
didn’t I?” | 

Pan Michal and Pan Longinus remembered something al- 
together different but they were so pleased to see the old knight 
restored to all his bombastic omniscience that they were happy 
to go along with him. 

“Yes, it’s to be the Holy Immaculates,” Zjendjan said un- 
easily. His moment in the center of affairs was coming to an end 
and he was anxious to prolong it as much as he could. “Ah. . . 
ah . . . but don’t you gentlemen want to hear about the recog- 
nition signs he gave me? And about how to get there?” 

“Of course;«my littlesbird,” PaneZaglobaecrooneda” OF 
course, my little pickle. Tell us all about it. Take your time. 
Only a fool runs pell-mell towards wisdom, a wise man knows 
that patience is the brightest of all the virtues. Tell it to us 
exactly as he told it, in his own words if you can.” 

“Right sir!” Pleased, Zjendjan put on his fiercest expression 
and deepened his voice to sound so much like Bohun that Pan 


Zagloba jumped back as if he’d brushed against a fire and Pan 
Michal instinctively dropped his hand to the hilt of his saber. 
“This, then, is what he said and that’s how he said it: 

‘Pll give you a ring, a pyernatch and a knife, and Horpyna will 
know what they mean because that’s what we agreed. God’s been 
specially kind to send you to me because she knows you and she also 
knows that you’re my good druh. So take the Princess to Kiev, the both 
of you together, and don’t be afraid of the Cossacks or the tchernya. 
Show the pyernatch to any Cossack who asks you your business, and 
the whip to any peasants that get in your way, and they’ll let you 
through. Only keep clear of Tartars because they pay no mind to any 
safe-conducts.’” 

“That's good advice for all of us,” Pan Michal observed. 
“You’ve done really well, my lad.” 

“Thank you kindly, master. But don’t you want to hear the 
rest that he said?” 

“Go on, then. Go on.” Pan Michal nodded. Pan Longinus 
smiled. Pan Zagloba sat back grinning and humming happily to 
himself. “Tell us the rest of it, then.” 

“Yes sir,” the boy said and switched again to Ruthenian and 
his Cossack cadence: ‘There’s money and jewels buried in the canyon 
so take all you need. Only you’ve got to swear you'll go there for me. 
Who else can I ask here in enemy country? Who else can I trust?” 

“So you swore you'd go,” Volodyovski prompted. 

“That I did, sir, begging your pardon kindly. That I did. And 
to myself I said: ‘Oh, Ill go alright. I’ll go with my master.’ And 
Bohun was so pleased about that, and he was so grateful, he 
gave me all the money and jewels he had with him. And he gave 
me all the signs we’ll need for Horpyna.” 

Here Zjendjan showed a richly studded Turkish yataghan with 
a turquoise like a plover’s egg set into the hilt, a ring with a pale 
blue diamond as large as his thumbnail, and the short bone- 
handled cherrywood baton that was known as a ‘pyernatch’ 
among the Zaporohjans when used as a safe-conduct. 

“Then he told me which canyon it was by the Valadynka, and 
every twist and turn that’ll take us there, and I’ve got it all 
pictured in my head so clear that I'd get there with a blindfold 
tied around my eyes. Which you gentlemen will see for your- 
selves, I expect, because it seems like we'll be going there 
together. Am I right?” 


“First thing in the morning!” Volodyovski cried. 
“It’s morning now!” Pan Zagloba shouted. “We'll go in an 
hour!” 
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A great joy seized them all, and the only sounds that the 
passing sentries heard outside their windows were loud cries of 
thanksgiving, the clink of demijohns and glasses, the clapping 
of hands, and new questions tossed at the hero of the hour 
which the pleased, grinning boy answered with his usual blend 
of wide-eyed innocence and unhurried shrewdness. 

“Well, I must say!” Pan Zagloba shouted. “You must’ve been 
born with a hood on your head like a hunting falcon. Does 
Skshetuski know what a treasure he has in you, my lad?” 

“I expect he does, sir,” the boy answered smugly. 

“He'll cover you with gold from head to foot!” 

“That’s what I think too,” the boy sighed with pleased antic- 
ipation. “Even though I serve him out of loyalty, not for some 
reward, and because he treats me like a friend more’n just a 
servant. But those Yavorskis won’t give up, you know, and 
we'll need all the treasure I can get to beggar them once and for 
all and to send them packing. Fifty years, that court case has 
been dragging on. . . fifty years! I’d like my old gran’daddy to 
see the end of it so he’ll rest easy when it’s his time to go.” 

But Pan Zagloba’s fertile mind was already seething with new 
plans and projects. 

“There’s no time to waste, gentlemen,” he said. “God has 
chosen to give us an unparalleled opportunity through this 
bright, young lad and it would be blasphemy to waste it. We've 
got to leave as soon as we can. The Prince is away, but when he 
knows about all this later on, he’ll forgive us for going without 
leave. God knows what might happen if we waited for him to 
return. So here’s how we'll do it. It’ll be Pan Volodyovski, me 
and Zjendjan that'll go on this rescue mission while our long 
Lithuanian friend stays here to explain our absence if the Prince 
returns before we’ve made it back ourselves.” 

“No, no, sweet brother!” Pan Podbipyenta protested. “I am 
going too!” 

“It’s for Helen’s safety that I’m asking you to stay behind,” 
Pan Zagloba said. “Your size and your good nature would give 
us away. Nobody who set eyes on you would ever forget you 


and you were strangling Pulyan in plain sight right in front of 
half the Zaporohjan Army. True, we’ve Bohun’s pyernatch but 
even that won’t get you past the first rebel outpost. If the 
Cossacks had such a walking beanpole in their ranks they’d 
know all about him.” 

“Even so,” Pan Longinus persisted, twisting his huge hands. 
“ENEIESO 2...” 

“Even nothing!” Pan Zagloba stated, already taking charge of 
the expedition. “You won’t find those three heads you’re after 
on this trip and your own wouldn’t help us much. You’ll be a lot 
more useful if you sit here and wait.” 

A youere bitheamian sighed, Vseethat. But, . . still... . it’s 
a pity.” 

“Pity or not that’s how it has to be. When we go to pick 
crows’ nests out of the trees we’ll take you along. But not this 
time.” 

“There he» goes~agai,’ 
gentle smile. 

“Give me a hug, old friend, only take care you don’t crush 
my bones,” Pan Zagloba cried and threw his arms around the 
Lithuanian. “We’ll make it up to you in some other way.” 

Then he grew stern, his voice dropped and hardened and he 
fixed his good eye coldly on the others. 

“But there’s one more thing!” he warned. “Not a word to 
anyone about this. I don’t want this story spreading among the 
soldiers and then passing through them to any local peasants. 
It’s most important that this be a secret!” 

“Even from His Highness?” the small soldier asked. 

“His Highness is away.” 

“Even from Skshetuski if he should get here before we come 
back?” 

“Especially from Skshetuski!” Pan Zagloba warned. “He’d 
want to go after us at once and he’s in no shape to do it. You said 
yourself, Michal, that he’s hardly aware of the world around 
him. Besides—if, God forbid, we fail—the fresh disappoint- 
ment would do him in for certain. No, no, my friends, this 
stays between ourselves. Give me your words of honor, all of 
you, that you won’t breathe one word about this to a living 
soul.” 

“You’ve mine,” said Podbipyenta. 

“And mine,” Volodyovski said. 
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the Lithuanian whispered with a 


“And mine too,” Zjendjan said. “I may be just a servant but 
I’m gentry like the rest of you gentlemen. And I know better 
than most how to keep faith once I’ve given it.” 

“And now let’s give our thanks to God and pray for His help 
with what we are about to do,” Pan Zagloba said. 

He knelt at the table and all the others followed and they 
prayed with all sincerity and devotion until the sun broke into 
the sky and the new day came. 


PART IX 


Chapter Sixty-one 


PRINCE YEREMI HAD indeed gone to Zamost a few days before 
young Zjendjan’s arrival, to inspect the ravages of Hmyelnitzki’s 
siege and confer with Pan Veyher, so the three friends and the 
lad could make their preparations without the need to explain or 
inform anyone. The knights were too well known to ride out of 
Zbarajh without causing comment, but since everyone in the 
castle knew about Helen’s murder by that time, even Vyershul 
assumed that their departure had something to do with 
Skshetuski’s illness and asked no further questions. Pan Long- 
inus, who pressed a well-stuffed moneybelt on Zagloba to help 
with equipping the secret expedition, didn’t breathe a word 
about it even in his prayers. 

In Hlebanovka, where they made their first halt, Pan Zagloba 
bought five strong Podolian horses which were the favorite 
mounts of Polish cavalry and the richer Cossacks. The breed 
was known everywhere in the Steppelands for its stamina and 
endurance especially in a long-distance chase. A horse of this 
kind could run all day after a Tartar pony; it was swifter than 
even the light, highly-prized Anatolian mares of the Turkish 
sultans; and it was far superior in resistance to changes in the 
weather, cold nights and rainy days. Zagloba also bought some 
plain but sturdy Cossack coats and cloaks of the kind favored by 
Zaporohjan gentry, intending them as disguises for himself, his 
companions and the girl whom they hoped to rescue, while 
Zjendjan took care of the packhorse and supplies. Dressed in 
their Cossack finery they were easily taken for rich atamans, 
while Pan Zagloba, with his huge belly and his fierce, blind eye, 
could pass for a koshovy, or Chief Ataman, or at least a kujhen 
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commander, so that Commonwealth garrisons and patrols scat- 
tered throughout that country all the way to Kamyenetz 
stopped them and questioned them closely every time they met 
them. 

They rode for several days through safe and settled country 
occupied since the armistice by troops of Pan George Lan- 
tzkoronski, the head of one of the noblest and most famous 
families in the Commonwealth and one of the King’s three new 
principal commanders. These regiments were converging 
slowly on the territory around Bar where large masses of Cos- 
sacks also began to gather. The Pereyaslav armistice was due to 
end in the first days of May and the unofficial war of ambushes 
and raids was heating up to a general conflagration which 
everyone expected almost anytime. 

Meanwhile it was a time of promise in the reawakening 
Steppe. Spring moved across it like the touch of a loving hand. 
The trampled grasses sprung up again among a sea of flowers, 
and the wounded soil, torn and crushed by the hooves of last 
year’s warring armies, healed itself with a luxurious new abun- 
dance made all the richer by the bones and bodies of the fallen 
warriors who lay under it. The air was sweet and clean. The 
endless, open sky was unmarred by smoke. The soft night 
horizons didn’t glare with the red glow of burning villages and 
cities. Young birds filled the waterways with song; newborn 
cubs and animals gamboled in the clearings; the widespread 
surfaces of the lakes and rivers glistened with silvery, gently 
moving waters stirred by the touch of warm, evening breezes; 
and the whole vast landscape seemed to cry out: ‘Spring . . .! 
Life. . .! Joy . . .! with a rich chorus of bird and animal voices. 

It seemed to both Pan Michal and Zagloba that nature herself 
wished to close the country’s wounds, soothe its agonies and 
bury its graves under banks of flowers. The sky had never 
seemed so bright nor the soil as fruitful, and everything around 
them was fresh, airy and trembling with new hope. Seen from 
the occasional roadside mounds where they stopped to rest and 
to fill their eyes with this breathtaking beauty, the sunlit Steppe 
glowed like cloth-of-gold. It shimmered like a jeweled, newly- 
woven tapestry in which skilled weavers blended all the hues 
and half-tones of the rainbow. 
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Riding within this humming, whispering kaleidoscope of 
color, and warmed by the broad winds that played among the 
grasses, the two knights and the lad never even thought about 
the possibility of failure. 

Pan Michal sang songs all day long. Zjendjan grinned. Pan 
Zagloba stretched and warmed his bones while bobbing up and 
down on horseback, purring and muttering as if he’d suddenly 
become an enormous cat, and letting the sun stroke his back 
whenever he could. 

“I feel ... blessed. Yes, blessed,” he said to Pan Michal 
sighing with huge and blissful satisfaction. “There are only two 
substances better than the sun for getting the marrow moving in 
old bones and that’s an aged Troyniak or a Hungarian brandy 
which God invented to bring some joy to mankind on cold 
Winter nights.” 

“It’s not just old bones that the sun 1s good for,” Pan Michal 
observed, pointing to the various animals they passed in the 
Steppe. “Notice how even the young ‘animalia’ like to sun 
themselves.” 

“Which also proves that the genus humanus is fashioned in the 
image of its Maker,” Pan Zagloba added, “since He didn’t 
forget about us in the colder seasons. It’s lucky that we’re going 
for our little sweetheart at this time of year. It’d be a lot harder 
running with her in this open country if the frost was cracking 
in our bones.” 

“Let’s just get our hands on her,” Pan Michal said lazily, 
grinning at the sun. “And I'll let a tinker use me to plug holes in 
a leaky pot if anyone gets her away from us again.” 

“It'd have to be an awfully small pot,” the fat knight re- 
marked, unable to resist the opportunity. “A tailor would have 
better use for you as a darning needle, I should think. But 
there’s one thing that does bother me, I admit, and that’s the 
idea of Tartars. If war breaks out in earnest before we've 
finished with our business, those devils are likely to start mov- 
ing this way from the east. I’m not concerned that much about 
the Cossacks; with Bohun laid up and out of the way we'll 
manage the others. The tchernya also shouldn’t be much of a 
problem for us; you notice how the peasants take us for Cossack 
atamans everywhere we go. But the Tartars are another story. 
They wouldn’t care if we were Hmyelnitzki and Krivoinos, 
especially with our rescued girl riding with us.” 


“I know how to handle Tartars,” said the little soldier. “Our 
whole lives in Prince Yeremi’s country were spent in keeping 
them in line.” 

“I know them too,” Pan Zagloba said. “I spent a lot of years 
among them and I could’ve risen to great heights in the Khan's 
court only I didn’t want to become a Muslim. So, instead, they 
martyred me, as you can see by this eye of mine, because | 
converted their chief shaman to Christianity.” 

“But didn’t you say that happened in Galata?” Pan Michal 
said, grinning. “And that it was the Turks that did it to you? Or 
was it Valachians?” 

“Galata was one thing and the Crimea was another,” the fat 
knight replied, unperturbed. “If you think that the world ends 
at Galata then you don’t know much. There are a lot more 
pagans than good Christians on this earth.” 
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But here Zjendjan broke into their conversation. “Ey, master. 
There’s something else we ought to be worried about,” he said. 

“Such as what?” Feeling lazily relaxed and content in the 
balmy sunshine Pan Zagloba didn’t want to hear about any 
worries. “The nurse didn’t wash out enough diapers for you? 
The milk has turned sour?” 

“Evil spirits, master,” Zjendjan said. 

“What evil spirits?” 

“The ones up ahead. They’re the one thing I didn’t get around 
to when I told my story. There are all kinds of unclean things 
guarding that canyon, or so Bohun told me. The witch that 
watches over our young lady is a powerful necromancer, I’ve 
seen her at work, and she’s got a whole slew of devils jumping 
at her orders. Could be they’d warn her to watch out for us. I’ve 
got a silver bullet loaded in my pistol, one that I cast myself 
over grain kernels washed with holy water, so that should take 
care of the witch, I expect. But all those vampires and ghouls 
and such, begging your pardon kindly, let that be your business. 
You've got to keep those things off my back or how will I live 
to see that reward my master’s bound to give me after we get 
backe” 

“Ha! You grasping little pissant,” Pan Zagloba glowered with 
artificial gruffness. “As if we had nothing better to think about 
than your expectations! The Devil isn’t going to twist your neck 


for you this time, though it wouldn’t make much difference if 
he did because it’s bound to happen in the end. You’re sure to 
wind up in Hell because of your greed! So she’s a great witch, is 
she? Ha! Good enough! I’m a mighty wizard myself, P’ll have 
you know. I learned all the black arts in Persia, and there’s none 
blacker than that . . .! So she’s got a devil or two working for 
her, does she? I could plow my fields with a whole herd of 
devils as if they were oxen, only I don’t want to risk my soul’s 
salvation by meddling with unclean powers.” 

“That’s good to know, master,” the awed Zjendjan mur- 
mured. “That’s good. Salvation’s important. Only could you 
use your powers just this once? It’s always better to cut down 
the risks when you’re dealing with devils.” 

“As for me, I’ve more faith in the rightness of our good cause 
and in God’s protection,” Volodyovski said, smiling mildly at 
the sun and sky. “Let Bohun and Horpyna have their devil 
helpers. We'll stick with God’s angels and their field com- 
mander, the Archangel Michael, who’s just as invincible in 
Heaven as our own Prince Yeremi is on Earth... To which 
intention I’ll offer seven wax candles when we’re back among 
Godfearing people.” 

“T’ll pay towards another one myself,” Zjendjan muttered, 
sniffing. “Just so’s Pan Zagloba don’t scare me no more with all 
that talk about greed and going to Hell. Greed is greed, and 
that’s a deadly sin, but prudence is a holy virtue. And it’s a 
prudent man who looks to his future.” 

“I'll be the first to send you to damnation if it turns out you 
don’t know the way to that witch’s canyon,” the little knight 
threatened. 

“I shouldn’t know the way?” The plump, rosy cheeks of the 
cunning lad flushed with indignation. “Once we get to the 
Valadynka I can find it with my eyes blindfolded. Here’s the 
way Bohun told it: ‘You go downriver along the Valadynka to where 
it joins the Dniester. Then you turn sharp right, climb a ridge, and 
enter broken ground. You’ll know the canyon by the great slab of rock 
that blocks the entrance so at first sight it looks like there’s no way in. 
But there’s a cut in the rock wide enough for two horsemen abreast, and 
that’s the only way in or out because the cliffs around it are so high that 
even a hawk can’t fly over them once he’s down inside.’ ” 

“And that’s it?” Pan Volodyovski queried. 

“That’s it, master. Just about. The witch murders anybody 
who gets in there without her permission so there's a lot of 


bones lying around the entrance. But Bohun said not to worry 
on that score. He said to ride right on in and start shouting 
‘Bohun! Bohun!’ and she’ll come out to greet us.” 

“And she’s alone in there, is she?” Pan Michal asked and 
grinned slyly at the lad. “Other than those devils?” 

“No. There’s Tcheremiss. He’s not much to look at, Bohun 
says, but he’s a dead shot with a musket. We've got to kill them 
both.” 

“That Tcheremiss . . . hmm. I don’t see why not,” the little 
knight agreed. “But surely it'll be enough to bind the woman 
with a good strong rope and leave her behind.” 

“Bind her!” Zjendjan burst out into such loud and disbeliev- 
ing laughter that a cloud of grouse scurried out of the grass and 
flew off towards the setting sun with a rush of wings. “I'd like 
to see anybody bind her. She’s so strong she rips armor in half 
with her bare hands. She crushes horseshoes in her fingers as if 
they were eggshells. Maybe Pan Podbipyenta could manage her, 
master, but not us!” 

“Yes, but to killa woman. . . That’s something that a decent 
man shouldn’t be able to do.” 

“Enough, master, enough,” Zjendjan begged. “I didn’t melt 
good silver into a bullet for the fun of it. Let the Devil finally 
take her to Hell, where she belongs. Otherwise she'll come 
flying after us, and howl for the Cossacks, and we'll not only 
lose the lady again but our own necks as well.” 
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This kind of talk made the time pass quicker on the trail. 
They hurried past small towns, homesteads, old burial mounds 
and scattered country dwellings. Their track was taking them 
towards Yarmolinsk, and Bar beyond that, where they expected 
to slant off into the wilderness, heading in the direction of 
Yampol and the Dniester. They were now in the country where 
Pan Volodyovski surprised and defeated Bohun and rescued 
Zagloba after that peasant wedding. They even found the lone, 
abandoned homestead where this had taken place and spent one 
night there, but most of the time they bivouacked in the Steppe 
under the open sky, where Pan Zagloba filled their evening 
hours with so many stories of his past adventures that their own 
journey began to seem like a Homeric legend. Most of their 
talk, however, dealt with Skshetuski’s princess and with her 
coming rescue. 


At last they left the country held in uneasy submission by 
Lantzkoronski’s soldiers and entered territories controlled by 
the Cossacks where no Jews or gentry remained alive, not even 
in hiding. Those who hadn’t saved themselves by flight to the 
West were rooted out and exterminated with fire, sword, 
butcher knife, hangman’s noose and pitchfork, and even their 
graves were trampled down and scattered. Such was the 
Ukrainian peasants’ hatred for their past oppressors and ex- 
ploiters that they drove herds of cattle and horses across their 
graves to erase the last traces of their presence in the country. 

Then May drew to its end. Summer was almost there. The air 
grew heavier with the heat but the distances kept unrolling 
endlessly towards the horizons. They had covered only one 
third of their journey by that time, and the miles became more 
difficult to cross every day as their trails disappeared 1n the open 
Steppe but at least they were in no danger from the Cossacks. 
The huge, marauding bands of armed peasants didn’t bother 
them, taking them for important Zaporohyjan elders, while the 
more disciplined Nijh and Sietch patrols they encountered paid 
due respect to Bohun’s safe-conduct. Once in a while some 
drunken chieftain of a band of tchernya barred their way, de- 
manding to know who they were and where they were going, 
and Pan Zagloba, who seemed to know these people very well, 
had a simple answer. He’d kick the man in the chest without 
even getting off his horse, knock him on his back and ride over 
him, while the rest stepped back, bowing to the ground. 

“Them’s our own people,” they’d mutter with awe and admi- 
ration. “And important, too. Got to be, or they wouldn’t kick 
us. Hey ... maybe it’s Hmyel himself? Or Krivoinos? Or 
Burlay?” 

But their greatest ally was Bohun himself. His name opened 
every door. His fame was so widespread, and the curiosity 
about him was so deep, that Pan Zagloba started to complain 
because all the questions about him and his whereabouts that 
they had to answer robbed them of precious time and slowed 
down their journey. 

“Who’d think that devil could be loved so much?” he mut- 
tered to Volodyovski when no one could hear him. “I know 
there’s no one like him—dear Lord, do I ever!—but you'd think 
he was God himself the way people revere him in these parts!” 

The news of Bohun’s death had flown with the wind as far as 
Yahorlik and the Dnieper cataracts. It was already part of the 


folklore and the peoples’ legends. And when the travelers said 
that, on the contrary, he was alive and well, and that they were 
his emissaries going on his business, every heart and home 
opened to them—along with every larder, smokehouse, stable, 
liquor barrel, purse and moneybag—of which Skshetuski's cun- 
ning young servant made good use. 
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In Yampol they were received by Burlay himself. That fa- 
mous old ataman, who was second only to Krivoinos in feroc- 
ity, was the third most powerful and important Zaporohjan 
leader now that Kshetchovski was dead on a stake. He had been 
Bohun’s patron and tutor many years earlier, teaching him the 
arts of war, looting the Tartar settlements on the Black Sea 
coast, and going with him on raids across the sea. He loved 
Bohun as if he were his father so he greeted the young hero’s 
friends as gladly as if they were his own kin. 

“What do you need?” he asked. “Men? Horses? Money? you 
can have anything you want. Nothing’s too good for Bohun’s 
good brothers. Just ask and it’s yours.” 

“We've no need for men, ataman,” Zagloba said quickly. 
“We’re traveling among our own kind and we don’t need an 
escort. But we could use some horses, and the faster the better.” 

“And money,” Zjendjan added, even quicker. “Our ataman 
didn’t give us much ’cause he was a bit short himself, and a 
quart of oats costs a thaler the other side of Bratzlav.” 

Burlay had no reason to suspect them, especially since he had 
seen Zjendjan at Bohun’s side in Tchehryn last year, and hearing 
that Bohun was alive and heading for Volhynia he gave a ban- 
quet that night in celebration. Pan Zagloba worried that the boy 
might get tipsy and babble out something dangerous but the 
shrewd lad handled himself very well. In fact he proved himself 
so adroit that the fat knight watched him with amazement. 

‘. ..Hmm. That little fellow isn’t going to die of old age, nor by his 
own choice,’ he mused in admiration. ‘An even then he’ll probably 
cheat the Devil of his passage money . . .’ 

Zjendjan, meanwhile, played the role of a bluff young Cos- 
sack to perfection. He sounded as if he’d never told a lie in his 
entire life. His voice rang with sincerity. His face was as open as 
the Steppe itself and without a shadow of guile in his bright blue 
eyes, and he was clever enough to speak the truth as often as he 


could so that old Burlay took everything he heard as if it were 
Gospel. 

“Ay, we heard about that duel of Bohun’s,” he said. “We 
worried about it. Who was the man that cut him down, then? 
Do you know?” 

“Man by the name of Volodyovski,” Zjendjan said in a calm, 
matter of fact tone while Pan Zagloba shuddered. “One of 
Yarema’s officers.” 

“Ey, if I could just get my hands on him,” Burlay growled 
and clenched his fists as if he was strangling someone in the 
empty air. “I’d pay him for our falcon. I’d have his hide peeled 
off in strips and stitched back to his body with redhot hob- 
nails.” 

Pan Michal moved his little oat-colored whiskers up and 
down, looking at Burlay like a mastiff whose chain isn’t long 
enough to let him reach his prey, and Zjendjan stared back at the 
Zaporohjan with total innocence. 

“That’s why I’m telling you the name, ataman,” he said. “So 
you'll know him when you find him.” 

“Good lad,” Burlay growled. “Pll keep him in mind.” 

“But there’s another Lah that’s even worse than him,” the boy 
said, nodding at Zagloba as if about to call him as a witness. 
“That Volodyovski’s not that much to blame. Our ataman called 
him out with no idea what a swordsman he was picking on so 
he had to fight him. But there was this other noble there, Bo- 
hun’s worst enemy. The one who stole the ataman’s girl from 
him once before and hid her in Bar. He’s the one that stirred up 
all the trouble.” 

“And who’s that?” Burlay roared. 

“Ah, a worthless old guzzler who hung around our ataman in 
Tchehryn, pretending to be his good friend and brother,” the 
boy said and shrugged with terrifying candor, while Pan 
Zagloba felt icy sweat breaking out across his bald head. 

“He'll hang too!” Burlay roared. 

“And so he should,” the boy said. “I just hope I am there to 
see it.” 

Pan Zagloba hid his face in a quart of mead, swearing silently 
to himself that he’d cut off Zjendjan’s ears the first chance he 
got, but the brash lad wasn’t done with his master’s friends. 

“Aye, aye. . . They carved up Bohun so bad we didn’t think 
he’d pull through alive. We thought the crows would sure get at 
him this time. . .” 


“But he’s all right now, you say?” Burlay interrupted. 

“He’s got a ‘horned soul’ in him, as the saying goes, and he 
recovered well enough to drag himself as far as Viodava where 
we took good care of him and sent him on to our own people in 
Volhynia. So then he asked us to get his girl and bring her to 
Kiev where they’re going to get married before the war starts up 
again.” 

“Women will be the death of him,” Burlay muttered. “I 
warned him about that. Many times.” 

“Ah, well, you know our ataman,” Zjendjan shrugged. 

“I know him. Sometimes he doesn’t seem like any kind of 
Cossack, you know what I mean? Couldn’t he have his fun with 
the girl and then tie a millstone round her neck and toss her in 
the river? Like we used to do on the Black Sea? Wouldn’t that be 
better?” 

Pan Michal, whose sentimental soul thrived on his attach- 
ments to revered and unattainable women, barely managed to 
restrain himself. But Pan Zagloba burst into hoarse, coarse 
laughter. 

“Sure it would,” he cried. 

“Aye, I can see you're real good brothers to him,” Burlay said 
and nodded. “You didn’t turn your backs on him when he 
needed you... And you, you little one,”—and here the half- 
drunk ataman turned his maudlin, sentimental eyes on the 
grinning Zjendjan—“you’'re the best of all. I seen you that time 
in Tchehryn how you took care of our falcon Bohun. Well, I’m 
your brother too. You just tell me what you want and [’ll get it 
for you. You sure you don’t need some good moloytzy to ride 
along with you?” 

“No need for the moloytzy, ataman,” Zagloba reminded. 
“But we could use those horses.” 

“And as much money as you ve got to spare,” Zjendjan added 
quickly. 

“So come on in the back room with me, then,” the old 
Cossack said. 

Zjendyjan followed the ataman into an inner room while Pan 
Zagloba looked after him in wonder and the little knight sat at 
the table shaking his head in his own amazement. Both of them 
had seen some bold, brassy fellows in their time, but neither 
saw anything like the boy’s performance, and they took care not 
to catch each other’s eye until they could do so unobserved. But 


they could see when the boy reappeared in the banquet room 
that his round, pink face glowed with a vast new satisfaction 
and that the thick moneybelt wrapped around his waist sagged 
considerably lower. 

“So. Go with God,” the old Zaporohjan said, hugging and 
kissing each of them in turn. “And if you’re passing this way 
with the girl stop in and see me, hear? I’d like to take a look at 
this wonder that’s got our falcon into all this trouble.” 

“Oh, that can’t be, ataman,” Zjendjan said calmly while Pan 
Zagloba felt the sweat bursting out on his head again and 
pouring down into his collar. 

“And why not?” Burlay’s eyes narrowed in sudden suspicion. 

“Cause she’s scared of Cossacks,” Zyjendjan said and 
guffawed like a simple-minded fool. “She’s already stabbed 
herself once, who knows what she’ll try again? Let our ataman 
handle her himself and the quicker the better.” 

“So a Cossack stinks in her nostrils, does he?” old Burlay 
muttered and spat in contempt. “What’s Bohun want with one 
of them Lah lily-whites, anyway? Aren’ t our young women 
good enough for him?” 

“Well, you know those Lah women, ataman,” Zjendjan said 
and shrugged again. “You know what they’re like.” 

“I know them. And pretty soon they’ll know me again.” 

They bowed and followed Burlay outside where two Cossack 
grooms handed them the reins of two black, glistening stallions 
which looked like the swiftest and most costly racers that even 
Pan Zagloba could claim to have seen. 

“Ride with God,” Burlay cried out to them. 

“Stay with God,” they answered. Then the rough, stony 
streets of Yampol clattered under them and they trotted out 
again into open country. 


Chapter Sixty-two 


IT WASN’T FAR from Yampol to the Valadynka, a mere dozen 
miles across the roadless wilderness, but the gaunt, broken 
country made their progress more difficult and slow. They took 
a westerly direction out of Yampol, leaving the broad waters of 
the Dniester flowing far behind them, ana then, guided by the 
stars and the shrill chatter of the nightbirds crying in the reeds, 
followed the course of the narrow Valadynka northwest towards 
Rashkov. 

At first they rode in silence. The night was cold but clear and 
a great, white moon hung above the boulders and escarpments 
through which they guided their snorting, nervous horses 
which seemed to sense dangers that their riders could neither 
see nor hear. But then the sky above them began to lighten, the 
moon lost its luster, and the first blue-grey streaks of dawn 
appeared in the water. 

Pan Zagloba drew a long, careful breath, released it, and sat 
back in his saddle. He was pleased. Burlay’s feast went on late 
into the night and now he calculated that they had at least a full 
day’s ride before they found the gorge. But that, he thought, 
was all to the good. He wanted to find the canyon as close to 
nightfall as possible so that they’d have darkness to cover their 
traces and hinder whatever pursuit there might be when they 
fled with Helen. Meanwhile he had every reason to feel op- 
timistic. Their luck served them well throughout the whole 
journey and now it looked as if it would hold for a while longer. 

“Notice how these Cossacks, who live in brotherhood among 
themselves, help and support each other at all times,” he re- 
marked. “I’m not talking about the way they treat the peasants, 
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whom they despise to the point of hatred and for whom they’]I 
be even harder taskmasters than we were. But when it comes to 
dealing with another Cossack they’d jump through fire for him. 
It’s a far cry to our own gentry each of whom thinks only of 
himself.” 

“No way, master,” Zjendjan said at once. “I spent a long time 
among them and I saw how they tear and claw at each other. If 
Hmyelnitzki didn’t hold them together by cunning and terror 
they'd eat each other alive like a pack of wolves. But that 
Burlay’s a great man among them and Hmyel himself treats him 
with respect.” 

“Which you don’t share now that he let you make a fool of 
huang” SPaneZagloba: said: “Ey, Zjendjan; my lad,-take«care. 
Somebody will twist your neck for you some day, you mark my 
words. You’re too cocky for your own good.” 

“If that’s what’s written for me, master, then that’s what'll 
happen,” the boy shrugged, not caring. “But what’s the harm in 
pulling the wool over an enemy’s eyes? I'd think Gad would be 
pleased to see it.” 

“Yes, that’s to your credit,” Pan Zagloba said. “No question 
about it. But your avarice is another matter. That’s a peasant 
sentiment, unworthy of gentry, and that’s why you'll end up in 
Fell.” 

“I’m not so fond of money that I won’t buy a candle to light 
in a church,” Zjendjan offered quickly. “That way God will also 
get something out of my good luck and keep on sending me His 
blessings. As for helping out my family as much as I can, 1s that 
a sin, master?” 

“What a glib and quick-witted little weasel this is!” Pan 
Zagloba turned to Volodyovski. “I thought that all my own 
sharpness would go to the grave with me but now I see that here 
we have an even bigger rascal than I ever was! Imagine! It’s 
thanks to his sharp wits that we’re going to rescue Helen out of 
Bohun’s clutches, and we are doing it with Bohun’s own per- 
mission, on Burlay’s horses and with Burlay’s money! Have you 
ever seen such a thing? But at first sight you’d hardly give three 
farthings for this fellow!” 

As fond of praise as he was of money, Zjendjan smiled, 
content. “It could be worse, master, couldn’t it?” he said. 

“I like you,” the fat knight said. “Yes, indeed. I like you. And 
if you weren’t such a rapacious little fox I'd take you into my 


own service so that you could learn a few noble virtues and 
grow up into a decent human being. Ha, but since you skinned 
Burlay like you did I’ll forgive you for calling me a worthless 
old guzzler.” 

“It wasn’t me that called you that, master,” Zjendjan said at 
once. “It was Bohun.” 

“Yes,” Pan Zagloba said sternly and wagged a warning fin- 
ger. “And look how God punished him for it.” 
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The morning passed in this kind of half-serious and half 
jocular talk about important matters, something that Pan 
Zagloba knew would ease his nervousness and help to convince 
him that they had nothing more to worry about. But when the 
sun climbed higher into the sky, hanging like a great yellow eye 
in the cloudless blue canopy overhead, they found themselves 
saying less and less, and in quieter tones, until their light- 
hearted banter dwindled into silence. 

The Dniester and the Valadynka both vanished during the 
night but they would reappear in due time, Zjendjan assured the 
others. In a few more hours they’d pass the confluence of these 
two rivers and begin the last stage of the search. Their long and 
dangerous journey was almost at its goal and now each of them 
began to show his own variety of tension. 

Was Helen still alive? And if she was, would they find her in 
that witch’s cauldron? Horpyna, Pan Zagloba knew, could have 
carried her off somewhere else, Bohun or no Bohun. Or she 
might hide her in some dark corner of the canyon where a 
stranger would never think to look. All the obstacles weren’t 
overcome; there were sure to be many other problems still 
ahead; and all the dangers weren’t safely behind them. True, 
they had the ring, the knife and the pyernatch by which Horpyna 
should be able to tell that they were Bohun’s messengers carry- 
ing out his orders. But what if her devils had warned her about 
them? 

Zjendjan worried the most about evil spirits but even Pan 
Zagloba who claimed to be a skillful necromancer was nervous 
about them. Because if she’d been warned they’d either find the 
canyon empty or—and this was the most likely possibility—full 
of Cossacks summoned from Rashkov by the witch and waiting 
in ambush. Their hearts beat faster as the morning passed, and 


their glances sharpened, and by the time they finally climbed to 
the top of a high ridge and saw a broad, bright ribbon of water 
gleaming in the distance, Zjendjan was pasty-faced with fear. 

“That’s it,” he said so quietly that they hardly heard him. 
“That’s the Valadynka.” 

“Ah . . . so soon, then,” Pan Zagloba grunted. 

“May God protect us now! Master... .? Hey, master. . .? 
D’you think you can start up your incantations now? ‘Cause I’m 
awhuleeared .. 7” 

But if the fat knight really knew how to deal with devils he 
seemed to have forgotten how to go about it. “Forget the 
incantations,” he muttered, shrugged and mopped his sweating 
forehead. “Let’s just make the sign of the cross over the river 
and all these caves around here. That'll work much better.” 

Pan Volodyovski seemed the least affected by superstition but 
even he was silent and concerned. He drew the loads out of his 
holstered pistols then reloaded them carefully with fresh ball 
and powder and tested the priming, and then he checked to see 
if his saber slid easily from its sheath. 

“Well,” Zjendjan whispered. “Well. . .” 

Then he followed the small knight’s example with one of his 
own handguns whose bright silver bullet gleamed in the harsh, 
high sun like a blind, white eye. 

“In the name of the Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost,” he 
said. “Letisegetsstarted.” 

“Let’s go,” said Zagloba. 

“Forward!” Pan Michal ordered and they kicked their reluc- 
tant horses into a slow walk. 

Another hour brought them to the riverbank where they 
turned downstream. The quick, white water hissed and bubbled 
on their left. The grimly littered wilderness extended on their 
right with its caves and ridges. The broad, dark loops of the 
lower Dniester lay somewhere ahead. 

And here Pan Volodyovski halted for a moment. 

“Let Zjendjan take the pyernatch and ride out ahead,” he said. 
“The witch knows him so let him be the first to talk to her or 
she might panic and hide the Princess in some hole where we'd 
never find her.” 

“Good idea,” Pan Zagloba said. 

“No it’s not,” said Zjendjan. 

“What do you mean it’s not, you poisonous little beetle? Ride 


out like you’ve been told to do or I'll cut off your ears right here 
and now!” the fat knight roared, glancing nervously around. 

“No way,” Zjendjan mumbled, sniffling. “Do what you like, 
master, but I’m not going to be the first to go into that canyon.” 

“Then be the last!” Volodyovski snapped and spurred his 
horse forward. 

Pan Zagloba followed. 

Zjendjan trailed after them, with the remount horses plod- 
ding behind him on long reins, and peered around with the 
greatest agitation that he’d shown so far. The horses’ hooves 
clipped and clattered on the stones and shale, an occasional 
bridle chain rattled and saddle leather creaked, but these were 
the only sounds they made. The deep oppressive silence of the 
wilderness settled around them as the sun slid down into the 
afternoon and now the swarms of locusts hidden among the 
rocks began to stir and rustle. 

At last the horsemen came to a flattened hillock that looked 
like a giant’s buckler tossed into the wasteland, with crumbling 
cliffs looming up around it like scorched, mysterious towers 
and battered walls, or like the gaunt ruins of desecrated 
churches. The dry desert wind hissed and moaned among these 
piles of stone as if they were the rubble of a city stormed and 
pulled down only yesterday. 

Zjendjan, who had been drawing closer to Zagloba as they 
rode, took one quick look around and nudged the fat knight’s 
shoulder. 

“That’s ‘Vrajhe Urotchysko,’” he said. “The ‘Devil’s Play- 
ground,’ as Bohun described it. Nobody can get past this place 
alive after sundown.” 

“Then it’s a good thing we’re here in bright daylight,” Pan 
Zagloba snapped, hiding his own nervousness under irritation. 
“Tfui! What a cursed, Godforsaken country this is! No wonder 
people pay more attention to evil and malignant powers around 
here than to love and mercy. But at least we’re heading the right 
way.” 

“It’s not much further now,” Zjendjan said. 

“And how far is that?” 

“Maybe another hour. . .” 

“Thank God.” 


A strange, elusive feeling passed thtough Pan Zagloba as he 
rode along those savage banks of the Valadynka. It was impossi- 


ble for him to believe in the midst of that grim and inhospitable 
wilderness that Helen was so near at last, that this girl for whom 
he’d struggled through so many dangers, and whom he’d come 
to love with a degree of passion and commitment he’d never 
understand, would be crying out with joy and weeping in his 
comforting old arms in just another moment. She came to 
mean so much to him in a single year that his life lost all its 
purpose when he heard that she was murdered in that Kiev 
convent; he saw no point in living or even thinking about what 
to do with his remaining years; and a lonely and embittered old 
age, full of loveless hours that would seem like years, became a 
burden that came near to breaking him altogether. 

Oh yes, a man could make his peace with even the most 
devastating calamity, he knew; he could find a kind of numb, 
despairing solace in acceptance, as the tormented Skshetuski 
had done, and drown his sorrow in service and duty, but that 
was an option for the young. Zagloba had nothing to sustain 
him because he didn’t really have anything in which to believe 
except his own survival. He’d lived so long with the idea that 
Helen had been carried off by Bohun, that she was far away, and 
that years of war might pass before any trace of her emerged 
from the murk of time and the pain of all his disappointments, 
that he didn’t dare to think of any other ending to his search. 

And now, could it really be that all those fears and all that 
loneliness and longing were about to end? That the search was 
over? That a new era of calm prosperity and untroubled peace 
lay only a hand’s reach away? 

And then another mass of questions pushed into his head. 
What will she say and do when she sees him? This rescue, after 
such a long and terrible captivity, will fall on her like a bolt of 
lightning, he was sure. Will she be able to believe it and survive 
it without going mad? 

‘God has His ways,’ he thought, drifting off on a reflective 
tangent. The paths of providence unfolded in their own myste- 
rious fashion, and who was he to question miracles? God saw to 
it that Bohun, who almost murdered Zjendjan, became his 
trusting friend, Pan Zagloba mused. God saw to it that war 
drew the dangerous ataman away from this wilderness where he 
hid his prey like a wolf in a secret lair. God placed him in 
Volodyovski’s hands and then, again, in Zjendjan’s . . . 

It didn’t occur to the musing knight, moved by the realization 


of God’s just and watchful presence in everything that hap- 
pened, that he too was a crucial link in this chain of planned and 
ordained events. All he knew and dared to think about in that 
telling moment was that while Helen waited only a few yards 
away, perhaps giving up the last hope of rescue, her rescuers 
were at hand. 

“It’s time to end your tears, my sweet little girl,” the old 
knight whispered within his own reflections. “It won’t be long 
before you are restored to everything you’ve prayed for. . .” 

And here the girl’s remembered image rose before his eyes so 
sharply that it seemed as if she were actually there. He could see 
her at last as more than just a fragment of his memory and 
imagination, and the old noble let his grateful tears flow and 
drip into his beard. 

Then, with no warning, Zjendjan was tugging and pulling at 
his sleeve. 

“Master! Hey, master!” 

“What now?” 

“Did you see? A wolf just ran past up ahead.” 

“So what?” 

“But what if it wasn’t just a wolf?” 

“Then run after it, shake it by the tail and ask it to introduce 
itself to you properly!” 
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Annoyed to have his warm, sentimental musing interrupted 
with such abrupt insistence for such a foolish reason, the fat 
knight fell into a sudden rage in which he recognized more than 
a touch of fear. But at that moment Pan Volodyovski pulled up 
his horse and glanced back at Zjendjan and Zagloba with his 
own puzzled irritation. 

“Did we get off the track somewhere?” he asked. “Seems to 
me that we’ve been riding this way far too long.” 

“No sir,” Zjendjan said. “It’s just as Bohun told it. I wish it 
was all over and done with, master, if you don’t mind me 
saying, rather than still ahead. . .” 

“It will be soon if you haven’t got us heading in a wrong 
direction.” 

“No sir, it’s been just like Bohun said, so far. But I’ve one 
more thing to beg of you, good masters, if you’d be sokind.. . 


And that’s to keep an eye on that Tcheremiss when I’m talking 
to the witch. He’s as ugly as sin, people say, but he’s a crack shot 
and fast as a viper.” 

“Don’t worry about him,” Pan Volodyovski said. “Alright, 
let’s get going.” 

But the horses took barely a dozen paces when they began to 
balk. They tried to stand rooted in the shale under them, made 
harsh snorting sounds, pressed their ears back along their heads, 
and rolled their eyes in fear. 

“...O Jezu.” Zyendjan seemed to shrink. “O holy Mother 
on God . 2!” 

If he was expecting to hear the how] of a vampire from under 
the rockfall, or if he thought that some monstrous shape would 
come bounding down the hillside to leap on his back, he was 
disappointed, and the fetid stench of a wolf’s lair in a nearby 
cave explained the horses’ terror. 

Zjendjan took a breath. The silence everywhere around them 
seemed even thicker than before, the shadows of late afternoon 
began to creep out from under the boulders, and the dry, 
overheated air seemed particularly ‘still. Zjendjan scrawled a 
quick sign of the cross and calmed down at once. But suddenly 
Volodyovski reined his horse again and pointed to a deep de- 
clivity that opened up among the piled boulders and tall, brown 
walls of limestone and jagged flint beside him. 

“I see a steep ravine with a slab of rock wedged into the 
entrance,” he called back. “And there’s a passage gouged into the 
rock.” 

“In the name of the Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost,” 
Zjendjan said again. “That has to be it.” 

“Follow me,” Pan Michal ordered quietly and turned his 
horse into the narrow opening. 
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One after the other, the fat knight and the boy followed 
Volodyovski through this tall, vaulted natural gateway into a 
deep ravine which fell steeply to the dark floor of a widening 
canyon. They heard the soft rustling of a stream and saw, 
unfolding as far as their eyes could reach, a broad half-moon 
clearing overgrown with stunted trees and strangely twisted 


bushes that crept up the sheer cliffs, singly and in clusters, 
towards the darkening sky. 

Zjendjan began to call out as loudly as he could: “Bo-hoon! 
Bo-hoon! Come here, you witch! Come on down! Bo-hoon!” 

They halted at the bottom of the gorge and waited quietly for 
several minutes and then the boy started crying out again but all 
they heard in reply were the distant howls and baying of great 
hounds. 

“Bohun! Bohun.. .!” 

“Could she have gone away?” Pan Zagloba worried. “Could 
we be too late?” 

“No. Look up there,” said the little knight, pointing up the 
cliffside where a large, dim form appeared almost at the top of 
the escarpment. 

The witch, if that’s who it was, stood in the red and yellow 
glare of the setting sun, a dark, broad-backed creature peering 
down from among the thick knotted brambles and stands of 
dwarfed wild plum, and the boy nodded with a strangely calm 
and chilling satisfaction. 

“That’s her,” he said. “That’s Horpyna!” And then making a 
trumpet out of his folded hands he cried out again: “Bo-hoon!” 

The tall, dark woman began to descend the cliffside, leaning 
back for balance, while some kind of twisted little shape seemed 
to roll and bounce along in her wake. Bushes cracked and 
splintered under her heavy feet. Huge boulders broke loose and 
crashed to the bottom of the chasm with a noise like thunder. 
Bathed in the crimson light on the canyon floor, she really did 
seem like something from another world while the rolling little 
shape behind her proved to be a small hunch-backed man who 
carried a long Turkish musket. 

“Who’re you?” she demanded in a booming voice. 

“So how are you, you old bass fiddle?” Zjendjan called out 
calmly. He may have been ready to drop dead of terror at the 
thought of spirits, Pan Zagloba noted, but he had no fear of any 
human being, no matter how gigantic or grotesque. 

“Your” The huge young woman grinned, showing an even 
row of bright, white teeth. She took a step forward. “Bohun’s 


boy? Hey, little one, I know you! I remember you! But who are 
these others?” 


“Bohun’s friends.” 


“Hmm. A goodlooking witch, I must say,” Pan Michal mut- 
tered and moved his little whiskers quicker than before. 

“And what'd you come here for, then?” she wanted to know. 

“Here,” Zyendjan said and reached into his coat. “Take a look. 
Here’s Bohun’s pyernatch. Here’s his knife. And here is his ring. 
D’you know what they mean?” 

The young giantess took the objects in one hand and exam- 
ined them closely in the failing light. 

“They’re the same.” She nodded. “You here for the girl?” 

“That’s right. How’s she doing?” 

“She’s in good health.” The huge young woman shrugged, 
not caring about her prisoner one way or another. “But how 
come Bohun didn’t come himself?” 

“He’s sick. He’s been wounded,” Zjendjan said. 

“Wounded eh?” She didn’t seem surprised. Then she 
shrugged again. “Yes. . . I saw it in the millrace.” 

“If you saw it,” —Zyjendjan laughed straight into her face— 
“then why were you asking? Hey, you're a liar, you old mat- 
tress cover! What’ve you been drinking?” 

The young witch bared all her white teeth in a wolflike smile, 
closed a huge fist and punched the boy lightly in the side. 
“Gimme a kiss,” she said. 

“Get out of here!” he shouted. 

“Hey, come on, little one. Hey! Hey!” 

“Don’t you get enough from all your devils?” The boy 
pushed the huge young woman’s shoulder but he might as well 
have been shoving against the cliffside. “Leave me alone, you 
hear?” 

She laughed again, a wild shrill sound like a neighing mare, 
and stepped back. “When are you taking the girl, then?” she 
asked. 

“Right away. Just as soon as we’ve rested the horses.” 

“Good. Take her, then. Is it Kiev you’re going to?” 

“Yes. To Kiev.” 

“Good. Then I’ll go with you.” 

“You? What for?” 

“To see my brother Donyetz one more time. His death’s been 
written, I’ve seen it on the waterwheel. The Lahy are going to 
kill him on the stake.” 

“Hmm. Is that so.” 


While they were talking Zjendjan bowed forward in the 
saddle as if to make their conversation easier and let his hand 
drop lightly to his holstered pistol. 

‘Hey. Peherenmss, Tcheremiss!” he called out, wanting to 
draw his companions’ attention to the dark, squat shape with its 
Turkish musket. 

“What are you calling him for?” the witch asked. “He can’t 
talk. His tongue’s been cut out.” 

“I don’t want to talk to him,” Zjendjan said and grinned. “I 
just want to look at him again, he’s such a rare beauty. But 
you're not going to leave him here, are you? No, you're not. 
How could you? He’s your man.” 

“He’s my dog,” she said. 

“And there’s just the two of you in the canyon?” 

“Just us. And the princess.” 

“That’s good. But you won’t leave your Tcheremiss here 
alone, I’ll tell you that much.” 

“I’m going with you like I said.” 

“And I say you won't.” 

There was something so cold and dangerous in the lad’s soft 
voice, something so suggestive and insidious, that the huge 
woman stepped up and peered at him closely while a sudden 
spasm of suspicion flashed across her face. 

“Sch’tcho tih?” she hissed out. “What’s the matter with you?” 

“What’s the matter? This!” Zyjendjan answered, pulling out 
his pistol with one hand and cocking it at the same moment 
with the other. Then, with what seemed like the continuation 
of same swift movement, he plunged the barrel between her 
breasts and pulled on the trigger. 

Horpyna staggered back out of the black cloud of smoke with 
her arms flying apart like wings. Her eyes bulged out with 
disbelief and fury. A strange, sharp animal cry boiled out of her 
shattered chest and then she toppled over on her back. In that 
same instant Pan Zagloba hauled out his saber and slashed 
Tcheremiss with so much weight behind it that the misshapen 
skull split and grated under the blow. 

The dwarf made no sound. He merely curled up like an insect 
on the canyon floor, twisting and quivering like a snake which 
had been cut in half by a scythe in a harvest field. His hands, 
opening and closing as if they had their own lives separate from 
the body, clawed at the earth like talons for a moment, and then 


he lay still. Zagloba wiped his saber on the tail of his coat while 
Zjendjan leaped off his horse, lifted a massive boulder and 
threw it down on Horpyna’s chest. Then he started searching 
for something in his shirt. 

The witch was still alive. Her huge body trembled in an effort 
to raise itself again. A red spasm of rage convulsed her twisted 
features, foam boiled out of her mouth in a rush of blood and 
her throat uttered a deep, booming growl. 

“My God,” Zagloba said. “How can she be still alive with a 
wound like that?” 

“She’s a witch,” Zjendjan said and shrugged. 

He found a piece of chalk inside his shirt, fished it out, and 
scrawled a large white cross on the boulder he’d thrown down 
on Horpyna’s chest. 

“But she’ll stay put now,” he said and leaped back on his 
horse. 

“Now, ride!” Volodyovski ordered. 
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They spurred their horses. They galloped like the wind 
alongside the fresh, cold spring that bubbled down the middle 
of the valley floor, passing great toppled oaks tossed about like 
kindling, and then their eyes fixed on a large squat homestead 
crouched among tall trees. Beyond it stood a mill whose glis- 
tening waterwheel shined like a crimson star in the glare of the 
setting sun. Two huge black dogs, chained to the base timbers 
of the hut, hurled themselves towards them as far as they could, 
howling in the fury of frustration. 

Volodyovski was the first to get to the cabin. He jumped off 
his horse, kicked open the door and ran into the front room 
with his saber in his hand. Through an open door to his right he 
saw a large, smoke-filled room, obviously a kitchen, with kind- 
ling and wood shavings piled in the corners and a cooking-fire 
laid in the middle of the earthen floor. The door to his left was 
shut. 

‘That’s where she must be,’ he thought. 

One more leap took him to that door. He threw it open, 
stepped across the threshold, and that was as far as he could 
move because it seemed as if his boots had sprouted sudden 
roots. Standing as far back as she could in that glowing, richly 
jeweled chamber was the most beautiful woman he had ever 


seen. White as a sheet, with loose coal-black hair flowing down 
across her back and shoulders, the Kurtzevitch princess leaned 
for support on one of the tall, carved pillars of her bed, and her 
terror-stricken eyes numbed him with her questions. 

‘Who are you?’ she seemed to be asking without a sound, never 
having seen the little knight before. ‘What do you want here?’ 

He stood as dumbstruck and bewildered as if he had lost the 
ability to move. He was astonished by her beauty, fixed in place 
by her terror, and as dazzled by the unexpected opulence of the 
chamber as if he’d fallen, by some witch’s spell, into a realm of 
magic and illusions. 

“Don’t be afraid, my lady,” he muttered at last. “We’re friends 
of Skshetuski.” 

“Then save me!” she cried and went down on her knees 
before him. 

But in that moment Pan Zagloba—redfaced and shaking with 
emotion and gasping for breath—burst into the room. 

“Sweetheart!” he cried. “It’s us! With help!” 

Hearing those words and seeing that familiar face, the young 
woman bowed like a cut flower, her arms fell to her sides, her 
eyes closed, and she fell unconscious to the floor. 


Chapter Sixty-three 


THEY BARELY TOOK the time to feed and water the horses and 
then they fled into the Steppe, riding so swiftly that they were 
far beyond the Valadynka before the new moon rolled into the 
sky. Volodyovski scouted the way ahead. Zagloba rode with 
Heien a little behind him. Zjendjan closed off the cavalcade with 
the remount horses and two fresh pack animals he hadn’t for- 
gotten to take from Horpyna’s stable. 

Zagloba’s mouth hardly closed throughout the night as he 
told the girl everything that happened since she was cut off from 
contact with the world. 

“Dear God,” she said, lifting her pale face to the moon in 
wonder. “So Pan Skshetuski went all the way beyond the 
Dnieper after me?” 

“To Pereyaslav, like I told you. To Hmyel himself and then to 
Kiev and back.” Careful not to mention Skshetuski’s collapse so 
as not to add to her anxiety, he said that Pan Yan was away on 
duty. “He’d have come with us if we had time to send for him. 
But we were in a hurry to get here as soon as we could so we left 
without him. He doesn’t even know that you are still alive, dear 
girl, and he prays every day for the peace of your soul, but don’t 
feel too sorry for him about that. He can afford to worry for a 
little longer seeing what a reward he’s about to get.” 

“And I’d begun to think that everyone had forgotten me,” 
Helen said. “And all I prayed for was a quick death.” 

“Not only did we never forget you,” Pan Zagloba said. “But 
all we talked about for a year or more was how to find you and 
get you out of Bohun’s hands. It’s really quite amazing, when 
you think about it! I mean it’s no surprise that I’d rack my head 
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about you, or that Skshetuski would just about dry up with 
worry, but that this little knight ahead there, who’d never even 
met you, should work as hard as he did to save you is a bit of a 
wonder nowadays.” 

“God bless him for it,” Helen said. 

“He will, if there’s any justice.” Zagloba smiled and sighed 
with pleasure, then went on shaking his head in amazement. 
“You’ve something special about you, you and Skshetuski both, 
that makes people as fond of you as if you were their own kin. 
Even so, you do owe a great debt to Pan Volodyovski because, 
like I said, he and I carved up Bohun between us like a Sunday 
roast and all this would have been quite impossible if he was on 
his feet.” 

“Yan used to talk about Pan Michal in Rozloghi,” Helen said. 
“He said he never had a better friend.” 

“And he was right to say that. There’s a real giant’s soul in that 
little body. Now he’s kind of dumbstruck by your beauty, and 
looks rather like a bug-eyed schoolboy on a country picnic, but 
wait until he gets used to you and finds his voice again. Hey, but 
we did some wonderful things in Warsaw at election time!” 

“So there’s a new King?” 

“Even that’s news to you, iny poor child?” Zagloba went on 
shaking his head with amazement and clicking his teeth. Then 
he started babbling about everything at once. 

“Yes, we've a new King. Yan Casimir Vasa, elected last fall, 
and now in the eighth month of his reign. We’re going to have a 
great war with the rebels almost any day and I just hope it’ll end 
successfully because the chancellor and his cronies pushed our 
Prince Yeremi right out of it all and picked some new comman- 
ders that are about as fit for that job as I am for marriage.” 

“I suppose Yan will go to war again. . .” 

“He’s a great soldier.” Pan Zagloba nodded. “I don’t think 
even you could manage to keep him at home. But then we’re 
both like that, he and I! One sniff of gunpowder and we’re on 
our way!” 

“Dear God,” Helen sighed. “When will it all end?” 

“When? Hmm. I don’t know. When it’s all over, I suppose, 
and that’s up to the Cossacks as much as to us. Ey, but you 
should’ve seen us last year, Skshetuski and me! We really gave it 
to those cursed rebels, good and proper. The whole night 
wouldn’t be enough to tell you about it.” 


“So I am to find him at last,” she said quietly and sadly. 
“Only to lose him to another war?” 

But Pan Zagloba was following his own trend of thought and 
didn’t hear her troubled tone or note her new anxiety. 

“Yes, we'll go,” he said. “But it’ll be with a lighter heart this 
time. Lighter by a mountain! Because we’ve found you again, 
my dear, and that’s worth a whole new life to every one of us.” 
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Then they rode without speaking for some time. The flat, dry 
Steppe unfolded quickly under them. The night was cool and 
clear. The moon rose higher by the hour into the starlit sky, 
shrinking and growing whiter as the dawn drew nearer, and the 
only sounds other than the drumming of the horses’ hooves 
were the quick, sharp snorts with which the animals seemed to 
be signaling good omens for their journey. 

“Zdrov! Zdrov!” the riders echoed them mechanically, in 
keeping with the custom of the Steppe. “Stay healthy!” 

But the animals began to run more slowly as the night grew 
brighter, their breathing became heavier, and soon the riders 
themselves began to nod and sway sleepily in their saddles. 

Volodyovski was the first to slow his horse into a trot so that 
the others could catch up with him. 

“Time to stop,” he said to Pan Zagloba. “Don’t you think? 
Dawn’s not far off.” 

“Hmm. Yes. It’s time,” the tired old knight murmured, 
yawned, and tried to rub the sleepiness out of his face. “Ooof,” 
he gasped and groaned. “I wouldn’t mind stretching my bones a 
bit and resting my eyes. . . Ay, I’m starting to see things in this 
tricky moonlight. It looks to me like my animal has two heads 
nodding on his neck.” 

“Let’s stop, then,” Volodyovski said. “A few hours’ rest will 
help us make better time after sunrise.” 

“Rest, yes. Hmm. And perhaps a bit of shut-eye? I don’t 
think I’ve slept soundly for a single night since we left Zbarajh.” 

But before they stretched out to rest around a small campfire 
they did what all Steppe travelers always did; they saddled fresh 
horses so as to be able to ride off without a moment’s pause if 
some unexpected danger appeared in the night, rubbed down 
and tethered all the other animals and let them loose to graze 
while Zjendjan set about preparing their supper. He made sure 
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that their small fire was well screened from sight and then 
unloaded the saddlebags he had filled in Yampol out of Burlay’s 
stores. There was a round flat wheel of hard-baked cornbread, 
cold smoked meats, some sugared Tartar bakalya in honey and 
syrup,.and two large leather gourds of Valachian wine. At the 
sight of these bulging, gurgling sacks, Pan Zagloba forgot all 
about sleeping and sighed with pleased anticipation. 

“Ill say this to the end of my days,” he announced after he’d 
drunk and eaten. “There’s no accounting for God’s mysterious 
ways. Here you are, my sweet girl, free as a bird in the Steppe, 
and here we are beside you, at ease ‘sub Jove’ as the ancient 
Romans described their country outings, pleased with a good 
day’s work and sipping Burlay’s wine. I won’t say that a jug of 
good Hungarian ‘Vengjhyn’ wouldn’t have been better, par- 
ticularly since this Valachian grape smells a bit of the leather, but 
it’s certainly good enough for a trip like this one.” 

“There’s only one thing that puzzles me,” Helen said. “And 
that’s how Horpyna would let me go so easily.” 

“How she let you goe” Here Pan Zagloba began to squirm a 
little as if the hard Steppe soil was suddenly too uncomfortable 
to sit on, and threw a couple of quick pleading glances at 
Zjendjan and Volodyovski who, however, couldn’t do anything 
to help him. They kept their eyes down, staring at the fire, and 
the fat knight was left to find the explanation on his own. 

“Well,” he said. He cleared his throat. “She... ah... let you 
go because she couldn’t do anything about it.” 

“Why not?” Helen asked. 

“We had all those signs that Bohun gave Zjendjan, as I’ve told 
you. 

But, unaccountably, this partial truth troubled the fat knight 
who never worried about stretching a fact into a better story. He 
sighed, grimaced and shook his head with a helpless and re- 
signed expression on his face. 

“Besides, why hide it?” He shrugged and sighed again. 
“Hmm. We... ah... took care of her and that Tcheremiss 
both.” 

“What do you mean ‘took care’?” 

“We killed them,” the fat knight said and looked despairingly 
at Zjendjan and Volodyovski but they kept their eyes averted 
from him and Helen. “Didn’t you hear the shooting?” 

“I thought that was Tcheremiss . . .” 


“Well, it wasn’t.” Ashamed for reasons he didn’t understand, 
Pan Zagloba took refuge in gruffness. “It was this boy here who 
shot a hole right through that damned witch. I agree that he has 
his own demon sitting inside him too but this time there was no 
other way. Either the witch knew something and didn’t quite 
believe us, or she was just determined to have her own way, but 
she insisted on going along with us and she’d soon have seen 
that we weren’t taking you to Kiev. So, anyway, to cut it all 
short, he shot her and I cut down Tcheremiss, or whatever that 
monstrosity called itself. I’ve never seen an uglier looking crea- 
ture and I’m sure that all the devils in Hell are sick to the 
stomach now that he’s among them. I don’t see how God could 
hold that against me... But, incipiam, or to get back to the 
point, I went out ahead before we set out and pulled the bodies 
aside so you wouldn’t be upset at the sight or read some bad 
omens in all that.” 

“I’ve seen too many people whom I loved murdered before 
my eyes to be frightened by the sight of corpses,” the pale girl 
said quietly. “But I wish we weren’t leaving spilled blood be- 
hind us. There’s been so much of it in my life, you see, that I 
don’t want to add to any more of it. And it can only bring new 
misfortune to us.” 

“It certainly wasn’t something that a knight would do,” Pan 
Michal said abruptly. 

Pan Zagloba sighed. 

“Ey ... what’s there to talk about?” Zjendjan broke in un- 
easily. “There just wasn’t any other way to rescue you, my lady, 
and that’s all there’s to it! Maybe if we’d done that to some 
decent person. . . well, then it’d be different, I wouldn’t deny 
it. We’d have cause to think badly of ourselves. But those two 
were enemies of God, weren’t they? So what’s wrong with 
sending them to Hell? I’ve seen that witch myself hobnobbing 
with her devils! No, no, that’s not what I feel so bad about.” 

“What is it then?” Helen asked. 


“Well. . . you see, my lady,”—and here the boy’s voice rang 
with the grief of real tragedy—“there’s all this treasure buried by 
that mill. . .! Bohun himself told me where to dig but the 


masters hurried me so much J didn’t have the time to go after it! 
And my heart’s also breaking over all those goods we had to 
leave behind in that chamber where your ladyship was stay- 
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ing... 


“Now you see what kind of a servant you are going to have,” 
Zagloba told Helen, throwing up his hands and shaking his 
head in wonder. “He’d skin Lucifer himself if he thought he 
could stitch himself a fur collar out of that hairy hide and slice 
the horns into new coat buttons. Though I'll be the first to say 
you won’t find fault with his loyalty to his master.” 

“If God sees us through to safety,” Helen told the boy, “you 
won’t find me ungrateful. Perhaps even enough to make up for 
what you didn’t bring out of the canyon.” 

“I thank you kindly, my lady,” Zjendjan said, still mourning 
for the treasures that had slipped from his grasp but mollified by 
the promise of a fresh reward. He kissed Helen’s hand with the 
devotion of a loyal servant and bowed to the ground before his 
future mistress. 


x kas 


All this time little Pan Volodyovski sat without saying a word 
to anyone, sipping wine out of a gourd and frowning to him- 
self, until his unusual introspective silence attracted the fat 
knight’s curiosity and drew his attention. 

“Hmm. How is it that you’re sitting there as if someone had 
let all the air out of you?” he asked, knowing very well the effect 
that beautiful young women had on the warm-hearted little 
soldier, then grinned and turned to Helen: “Didn’t I tell you that 
he’s been struck dumb by your beauty? Hey, hey, my dear 
Michal, you'd feel a lot livelier if you turned your thoughts to 
some of those little birds we trailed in Warsaw.” 

“And you'd do a lot better to get some sleep before daylight,” 
Pan Michal mumbled, feeling like a fool, while the points of his 
little mustache twitched up and down exactly like a field hare 
when it wants to make itself appear both dangerous and attrac- 
tive. 

But the old noble had hit the nail on the head. The glowing 
richness of this girl’s extraordinary beauty, and the promises she 
made of banked fires that were ready to burst into flame at a 
touch of a loving hand, seemed to have cast some sort of spell 
on the little soldier. 

| He felt dull, witless, clumsy as a schoolboy and—above all— 
‘little’. 
He knew that he was staring at her like a gaping fool and kept 


asking himself if he was really seeing what he thought he saw. 
Was it possible that a human being could be that stirring and 
exciting? What kind of creature, and coming from what planet, 
could project such a breathtaking combination of unapproacha- 
ble stateliness, dignity and assurance with such an earthy, gen- 
uine and unaffected honesty? And how could a man come close 
to that kind of flame without turning either into ashes or a pile 
of scorched and smoldering rubble? 

He had seen many beautiful women, he knew. Perhaps too 
often for his own good. The two Vishnovyetzki princesses, 
Anna and Barbara of Zbarajh, could dazzle and dumbfound 
even the most successful and experienced lover; he’d seen for 
himself how the pert and flirtatious Anusia Krasienska turned 
the smoothest courtiers into mumbling idiots, and the less said 
about her effect on the loving and susceptible Longinus Podpi- 
pyenta the better, he was sure. He had been happy enough to 
forage among the many other Polish, Valachian, and Lithuanian 
beauties of Princess Grizelda’s household who made him feel 
sometimes as if he’d stepped into a garden of animated roses, 
but none of them came anywhere near this darkly glowing 
Steppe flower, he was sure. 

With the others ... ‘ho, ha, ho,’ he thought, scrambling 
desperately for something to sustain his confidence and make 
him feel less like a dumbstruck yokel ... ‘Ho, with the 
others...’ There weren’t many problems with any of the 
others! He’d been full of talk, jokes, witticisms, sly comment, 
teasing and the rest of that innocent back-and-forth of courtly 
flirtations. And sometimes it wasn’t necessary to be all that 
innocent! But now, when he caught himself looking into those 
luminous, calm eyes so laden with promise, at that mass of 
scattered blue-black hair that fell like a gleaming waterfall down 
her back and shoulders, at that poised, slim, arrow-straight 
back and the womanly roundness of her breasts lifting with each 
breath . . . and when he felt the warmth of the fire smoldering 
just under that cool, smooth, alabaster skin. . . he thought that 
he’d leap right out of his own puny little hide! 

But where would such a leap take him? And how was he to 
go about making himself interesting to her? And, above all, 
why would he want to do it in the first place? What good would 
it do him? 


He felt foolish, stupid, tongueless and so small and puny as to 
have gone beyond mere insignificance into some kind of cruel 
comedy. 

‘That’s a Queen,’ he thought bitterly. ‘A real princess in every 
meaning of the word. And I’m a clumsy oaf.’ 

With such thoughts and feelings weighing on Pan Michal’s 
mind, Zagloba’s mild jibes and good-natured needling came 
close to throwing him into a towering rage. He longed desper- 
ately for the sudden appearance of some legendary monster. . . 
some kind of giant or ogre or fire-breathing dragon that popu- 
lated the myths and imaginatians of his time. . . so that he’d be 
able to show this regal young woman just how large and impor- 
tant he himself could be! 

But the wide, silent Steppe whispered to him only with the 
cool breezes of the early morning. There were no dragons for 
the little knight to slay, not here anyway, and all those other 
dangers from which he could rescue her better than any man 
alive seemed so distant as to be unreal for everybody but him- 
self. She sat by the dimming fire, bathed in its flickering shad- 
ows and the glow of moonlight, and the small soldier shrunk 
into himself and dwindled even more. 


x * * 


Out in the Steppe in the morning, when he and Zagloba 
found themselves riding side-by-side for a moment, the old 
knight was full of pride in ‘his little daughter’ and babbled about 
her beauty as if he’d had something to do with it. 

“You'll admit, my friend, there isn’t another girl like her 
anywhere in the Commonwealth. Show me one and I'll let you 
call me a windbag and use me for a bellows.” 

“That I won't deny,” said the little soldier. “I’ve seen nothing 
like her, not even among those marble goddesses we saw in the 
Kazanovski Palace gardens during the elections. I can under- 
stand now why two such knights as Bohun and Skshetuski were 
ready to tear off each other’s heads over her.” 

“Aha? Aha?” the fat knight bubbled proudly. “God help me if 
I know when she’s prettier, at night or in the morning? I told 
you once that I used to be an unusually handsome specimen 
myself, but even then I would have had to step back before her 
poise and beauty. Even though there’s some talk that she looks 


as much as I did in my youth as if we were a pair of matched 
drinking cups.” 

“Ah, drop it will you?” shouted the small soldier. “Can’t you 
find something else to babble about?” 

“Don’t get angry, Michal. Don’t get all upset. You’re doing 
enough growling and frowning as it is. You gape at her like a 
goat at a head of lettuce, and you lick your chops like a mongrel 
at the sight of a smoked pork sausage, but that little dish is for 
another’s table.” 

“Tfui!” Volodyovski spat into the wind. “How can an old 
man like you say such stupid things?” 

“Stupid, are they? Let’s hope they are stupid. But if they are 
then why are you walking about with thunderheads wrapped 
around your noggin?” 

“Because you act as if all the danger was over, and as if 
nothing more could happen to us from now on, while the truth 
is that we’ve barely scratched the surface of our difficulties! We 
still have weeks ahead of us, and every step of the way is as 
dangerous and threatening as everything we’ve faced up to this 
moment, because the part of the country where we’re heading 
now is sure to be on fire already.” 

“Hmm.” Brought to earth in such an abrupt fashion, Pan 
Zagloba started peering around him in alarm. “You think so? So 
soon?” 

“No question about it. Burlay was ready to march at a 
moment’s notice. He was just waiting for the Bessarabian Tar- 
tars to come in from the Wild Lands. There’s already been some 
heavy fighting around Bar and every Cossack we’ve seen on our 
way has been drinking na umor. The war will be raging every- 
where around us long before we bring Helen to where she’ll be 
safe.” 

“Hmm. Hmm. Somehow with her so near I'd forgotten all 
about the war. You may be right. Still, it was a lot worse when | 
stole her from Bohun in Rozloghi. He was boiling with rage 
and chasing after us, the whole rebellion lay ahead of us, and yet 
I got her safely across the Ukraine like one of those Eastern holy 
men that walk across fire. It’s all a matter of quick wits and 
imagination. That’s why we carry heads on our necks, isn’t it? If 
things come to the worst, Kamyenetz isn’t all that far away.” 

“And neither are the Turks and the Tartars.” 


“Turks!” Pan Zagloba snorted. “What kind of new pop- 
pycock is that? Don’t we have enough trouble with the Cos- 
sacks and the Tartars? What do we want with Turks under our 
fect-8 

“I wish it was poppycock,” the little solder said. “But those 
are the Sultan’s treaty lands, down below Kamyenetz. That’s 
where the Turks and Tartars graze their herds in Winter. And if 
they’re all going to be a part of Hmyelnitzki’s new war, as every 
rumor has it, then that’s the last place in the world for us to 
think about.” 

“Damnation!” the fat knight burst out. “Is there no end to 
these monsters that are tearing at us? You cut off one head and 
they grow a hundred new ones in its place! Why don’t they eat 
each other if they’re so hungry? I was counting on Kamyenetz 
as a sure refuge if the war overtook us before we reached real 
civilization.” 

“And I say we should bypass Kamyenetz,” Volodyovski said. 
“The road past Bar is a lot better for us. The Zaporohjans 
respect their safe-conducts, and we'll manage the tchernya one 
way or another, but if one Tartar catches sight of us then it’s all 
over with us, especially for Helen. I’ve trailed and tracked them 
for years, and I can run before a tchambul along with the wolves, 
but if we should come face to face with one of their sweeps then 
even I won't be able to lead us out to safety.” 

“So let’s head for Bar,” Pan Zagloba said. “Let the plague take 
all those Podolian Turks, Tartars, half-breeds and Tcheremiss 
monstrosities!” 

But as the miles passed, and as the swift, galloping Steppe 
mustangs and Podolian pacers took them towards another 
glowing sunset, his spirits took a fresh turn for the better. 

“What you don’t know my friend, is that Zjendjan weaseled 
another pyernatch from Burlay himself, and that’s a real Godsend 
because if what you say about the war is true then Burlay is now 
the ruler of this whole territory. With his safe-conduct, and 
looking like real Zaporohjan starshyzna, we can trot around any 
Cossacks like sheepdogs around a flock of lambs. The worst of 
the wilderness is behind us now, we’ll soon be coming into 
settled country, and we should also give some thought to find- 
ing some quiet homesteads for our stops at night rather than 
bivouacking in the open country. Some unassuming, out of the 
way hut would be a lot more comfortable for a girl than 


sleeping on a horse-blanket in the grass. A woman needs a few 
private moments now and then.” . 

“Agreed,” Pan Michal said. 

“I thought that you would.” 

Then Pan Zagloba grinned again, winked at the gloomy little 
knight and peered about with much greater confidence than 
before. 

“Seems to me,” he resumed, “that you take a rather dark view 
of our chances. I think better of them. What the Devil, if three 
good men like us—and, not to be too flattering to either myself 
or to you and Zjendjan, first rate men at that—if, as I said, we 
can’t manage a few days in the Steppe then there’s something 
wrong! My wisdom and experience, Zjendjan’s sharp wits and 
cunning, and your superb saber are an unbeatable combination. 
If the King had three such men as his personal advisors we'd be 
eating tonight’s dinner in the Sultan’s palace while Hmyel 
shined our boots and Burlay held our horses. So let’s push on, 
and the harder the better. Once we’re past Bar we'll be among 
Lantzkoronski’s regulars and that’ll be that. So ‘hayda,’ my good 
friend. ‘Hayda, tally-ho!’ We’ve no time to waste!” 

And they spurred their horses. 


Chapter Sixty-four 


THEY RODE AS swiftly as their horses could take them, galloping 
north and northwest across the Steppe for hours at a time, until 
it seemed that the animals could carry them no longer. But the 
Podolian runners and Burlay’s thoroughbreds kept going none 
the less. 

Nearing Mohilev, they began to enter more populated re- 
gions, so that, at nightfall, they were sure to find shelter at one 
or another of the many scattered Steppe settlements or home- 
steads. But each new dawn found them already on horseback 
and deep in open country. 

The last few days of May passed without anything remark- 
able to either worry them or please them. June brought dry, hot 
days but there was always a cool wind rustling through the 
grasses so that the journey was not as exhausting as it would 
have been later in the Summer. The nights were cool and moist 
with dew, so that when the morning sun rose above that rolling 
sea of grass, the Steppe looked as silvery and liquid as if it were a 
real restless ocean. But the wind and sun dried the widespread 
waters left by the Spring thaws throughout that whole country; 
the streams and rivers sunk deep into their channels and the 
fugitives forded them without much trouble. 

Running north along the Lozova River for some time they 
stopped for a longer rest at Shergorod in which one of Burlay’s 
Cossack regiments was quartered, and there they found several 
of his messengers who had come to mobilize the country for the 
coming war. Among them was a Zaporohjan setnik named 
Kuna whom they had seen in Yampol at Burlay’s celebration. 
He was surprised to see them so far to the north and west but 
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shrugged off his suspicions when Pan Zagloba explained that 
they were taking a round-about way to avoid the Tartars who 
were already moving west from beyond the Dnieper. 

Kuna, in turn, told them that Burlay was also on his way to 
Shergorod, along with all the Yampol men and the Bessarabian 
Horde, and that they would then march north and west at once. 
Word had come from Hmyelnitzki that the war was starting up 
again, and Burlay was to sweep into Volhynia as soon as the 
Tartars joined him, even though the old Cossack general had 
been making plans to march on Bar instead. 

“And why’s that?” Pan Zagloba queried. 

“Because there’s bad news for us from that part of the coun- 
try.” 

“Our luck’s turning then?” Zagloba questioned, still in his 
role as a rebel and comrade of Bohun. 

“So they say,” Kuna said and shrugged. What happened, he 
explained, was that Pan Lantzkoronski crushed several powerful 
vatahas assembled in that region, recaptured the town of Bar and 
garrisoned the castle. 

“Many thousands of good Cossacks went down in those 
fields,” Kuna mourned. “Old Burlay wants vengeance. He’d 
have gone to Bar a long time ago only Hmyel’s orders about 
Volhynia were getting in his way.” 

“So we won't be besieging Bar right away, then? Volhynia 
comes first?” 

“I spose it does.” Kuna shrugged. “Unless the Tartars get real 
hot about getting into Bar again.” 
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“What did I tell you?” Zagloba asked Pan Michal the next day 
as they were galloping once more through the open country. 
“Bar lies straight ahead. It’s in our hands again and I could hide 
our girl there as I did before. But to the Devil with Bar and 
every other fortress! I’ve quite lost my taste for fortifications. 
Only a fool would place any trust in walls when peasants have 
more artillery than the Commonwealth commanders. What 
worries me, though, is that things are getting a little stormy 
around us.” 

“It’s not just getting stormy,” the little soldier said. “The 
storm is real and it’s blowing right there at our backs. Burlay 


and the Tartars are coming up behind us and neither 1s much to 
joke about.” 

“So who’s joking? Do you hear me laughing? I could make a 
jackass out of a fool like Kuna about why we’re here but Burlay 
wouldn’t believe me for a moment. He knows the road to Kiev. 
And he’d show us quite another road, namely the one to the 
next world, if he ever caught up with us.” 

“Just pray it’s Burlay not the Tartars,” Volodyovski said. 

“That’s a choice?” 

“Not for us. It’s death either way if we’re caught and the 
quicker the better. But what about the girl? She could maybe 
find a spark of mercy in a Cossack, as she did in Bohun. But 
what could she expect among the Dobrudjans or the Turks or 
on the auction block out in Asia somewhere?” 

“May the Devil take them all!” Pan Zagloba ranted. “Why is 
there so much of that flea-bitten vermin in the world? I hate to 
say this but things don’t look quite as good as they did before. 
Listen, let’s agree on one thing. When it comes to dealing with 
Cossacks and the rabble I'll pull the strings for all of us. I can 
run rings around any of them. But if it’s ever a matter of dealing 
with the Tartars, my good friend, then let it all be in your 
hands.” 

“Seems like you’re giving me the hard part,” Volodyovski 
said and smiled without amusement. “The mobs and the Cos- 
sacks take us for their own so there’s all kinds of room for 
maneuver among them. But it doesn’t matter how clever you 
are when it comes to Tartars. There’s only one piece of advice 
that makes any sense with them.” 

“And what’s that?” 

“Avoid them at all cost. Slip away while there’s time and if 
they do catch sight of you then ride as hard as you can and for as 
long as your horse can stay on his legs. Which means that we 
have to keep buying horses wherever we can so’s to save wear 
and tear on the few good animals we have becausé we might 
need them.” 

“There's enough for a herd of horses in Pan Longinus’ purse,” 
the fat knight said, patting his well-stuffed sash. “And if we do 
run a little short we'll take Burlay’s money bags away from 
young Zjendjan. But for now let’s stop wasting breath! Let’s 
ride! Let’s keep going!” 

And they spurred their horses even harder, galloping on and 


on until sheets of foam began to form on the animals’ heaving 
flanks and to spatter the Steppe in their tracks like a drift of 
snowflakes. 
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Days passed like that, days and nights that began to flow 
together and to seem like weeks. There was little rest. Miles 
flew past them one after another, and the Steppe drifted and 
unfolded under them and stretched out behind them. Creeks 
and streams splashed by. Rivers fell away. 

They crossed the low, slow and sandy Derla and swam their 
horses across the swifter and deeper Ladava and, at the horse fair 
in the market town of Barek, Volodyovski bought half a dozen 
strong, young Tartar ponies without trading or discarding the 
worn animals they had. Burlay’s thoroughbreds, he knew, 
would recover quickly if they were allowed to run for a few days 
without a load; they had to be kept fresh for a time when only 
speed might save Helen from the Jartars. He didn’t mention to 
Zagloba that there were only two of these enduring, indefatiga- 
ble racers for all four of the fugitives, but the fat knight prob- 
ably knew it anyway. 

In the meantime the little Steppe raider drove them without 
mercy. Their halts for rest became shorter every day. Their stops 
at night turned into two or three hours of deep, exhausted sleep 
at most. They were in the saddle and galloping long before the 
sunrise and for hours past sunset. But their strength, as Vol- 
odyovski noted, seemed to grow greater with the daily hard- 
- ships. Helen, in particular, seemed to bloom in the open air. She 
had lived a shuttered, cloistered life in Horpyna’s canyon, hardly 
even leaving the silk-lined jeweled cage that Bohun fashioned 
for her, so as to avoid seeing the crude young witch and listen- 
ing to her hot whispers and her vulgar urgings. But now the 
clean Steppe air sent the blood surging through her body and 
lifted new color into her pale cheeks. The sun and wind were 
darkening her complexion and filled her eyes with a new eager- 
ness and brightness, and when the swift, warm air threw her 
hair into a tumble of disordered coils she seemed to turn into an 
embodiment of pagan joy and freedom. 

“A Gypsy princess,” Pan Zagloba muttered then in wonder. 
“A witch in her own right, wouldn’t you say? Ehe” 

“Tivatesheis.” 


“You'd think she drew strength out of the Steppe itself! Well, 
why not? She’s as much a part of this country as that open sky! 
No wonder she blooms here like a wild rose!” 

The little knight agreed, saying nothing, but thinking of old 
legends in which ancient tribal queens rode across the Steppe 
with flowers strewn before them and knights galloping behind 
them. 

“She goes to the head, like wine,” he muttered to himself 
when the fat knight wasn’t near to hear him. “There’s no doubt 
about it. But I won’t let myself get drunk on that sweet vintage 
because it isn’t for me.” 

And then the little soldier spurred his horse ahead and van- 
ished in the tall grass like a diver plunging into the sea, where 
the instincts born of long years spent in the raids and ambushes 
of the borderlands, turned all his attention to the job at hand. 
Was the road safe? Were they heading in the right direction? Was 
there any sign in the sky or among the grasses that might 
suggest some danger? And then he’d rise up in his stirrups, lift 
his little yellow mustache above the dark, abundant, windswept 
waves of the rolling grassland, and sniff the air like a Tartar 
scouting in the Wild Lands. 

Pan Zagloba was also in fine health and fettle. 

“This run is a lot easier than what Helen and I went through 
that time on the Kahamlik,” he said with satisfaction. “At least 
we've horses to ride instead of trotting on foot like a pair of 
mongrels. I thought that long walk would dry out my tongue 
for shoe-leather. But here we are now, God be thanked for it, 
well mounted and in good company, and there’s even something 
in the gourds to wet the throat now and then.” 

“And do you remember how you used to carry me across the 
rivers in your arms?” Helen asked. 

“How could I forget? But you’ll have something to carry in 
your arms yourself soon enough, I think. Unless Skshetuski’s 
not the man that I take him for.” 

“Hoo-hoo-hoo,” Zjendjan laughed. 

And then it would be Helen’s turn to spur her horse and 
gallop on ahead. 
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At last, several days past Barek and Yeltushkov, they came to 
a torn and ravaged country that showed the raw wounds and 


fresh scars of the fighting which hadn’t ceased in that region 
even during the uneasy armistice of the Winter. These were 
lands newly scorched by bands of armed marauders as well as 
Lantzkoronski but the Commonwealth forces were no longer 
there. All the Lahy, as the fugitives were told everywhere, were 
pulling back towards Zbarajh because their soldiers were refus- 
ing to serve under any general other than Vishnovyetzki and the 
King’s generalissimos had no choice but to follow their men. 

Hmyelnitzki and the Tartar Khan were also on the move with 
all their massed armies, and everyone speculated about the final 
battle—-the one that would decide who in the Ukraine would 
live and who'd be wiped off the face of the earth for ever—that 
would take place when their Bat’ko Hmyel and the dreaded 
Yarema locked horns at long last. 

It seemed to the hurrying travelers that every living creature 
in those territories had seized a weapon and headed north to join 
Hmyelnitzki. From deep in the south, from below the head- 
waters of the Dniester in the wilderness, came Burlay with all 
his masses of Nijhovtsy and Podolian Cossacks, the tchernya, the 
Zaporohjans, and both the Dobrudjan and Bessarabian Tartars. 
Krivoinos and his thousands marched out of the Podolia. And 
everywhere along their lines of march the wintering Cossack 
regiments and garrisons rose up and fell into their columns, and 
pastures emptied as if swept by plague, and the villages lost 
their entire populations. 

Regiments, brigades and free companies of horsemen, and 
the incomparable Zaporohjan infantry and cannon, crowded 
every highway, and along with them flowed the vast, formless 
mobs of peasants armed with flails, pitchforks, axes, knives and 
scythes fashioned into halberds. 

“Na Lahiv! Na pohybel Lahom!” the war cries sounded in 
every settlement and hamlet, and the clustered little villages of 
the Ruthenian Steppe turned into ghostly and abandoned si- 
lence. 

“Death to the Poles! Na Lahiv! Death, once and for ever!” 

And at this cry that flew like wildfire across the whole coun- 
try, men reached for weapons, women cursed and wailed, boys 
who had barely entered adolescence and gnarled old men hardly 
able to drag themselves along grasped any tool or farmyard 
implement that could be used to kill and flooded every track. 

“|. Na Lahiv! Na Lahiv! Na pohybel Lahom!” 


No one ignored the call. Everyone had learned what it meant 
to oppose Hmyelnitzki. The herdsmen and the wild tchabany 
left their lairs and pastures, the shepherds butchered their flocks 
and loaded them on wagons, the lone grazers of the Steppes 
abandoned their homesteads, the savage fishermen of the creeks 
and the swampy bayous rose up in their reed huts buried deep in 
the banks of the rivers, and the hunters poured out of the 
forests. At times it seemed to the galloping fugitives as if the 
huge ancient oaks themselves had pulled up their roots and were 
now rolling north in the dust clouds to make war on the 
Commonwealth and on their qwn hated kind. 

Towns emptied. 

Villages stood silent. 

Fields lay abandoned throughout the Ukraine as in these three 
palatinates of Ruthenia through which the two knights, Helen 
and Zjendjan were hurrying to the west. The darkened huts 
where they knocked for a few hours of shelter in the night were 
empty except for bent, toothless crones and frightened infants 
mewling in their cribs because even the young girls and women 
had armed themselves and followed their men to war. And, at 
the same time—as everyone on the roads could tell them— 
Hmyelnitzki and the Khan were coming from the east with 
multitudes of warriors beyond reckoning, roaring through the 
country like a firestorm, crushing whatever towns, castles or 
fortified Polish manors might stand in their way, and slaughter- 
ing the survivors of last year’s war along with everyone else 
who didn’t run to join them. 

“Na Lahiv! Na pohybel . . .!” 

“Ey!” Pan Zagloba worried. “This is getting to be a bit too 
tight for my liking. D’you think we'll slip through ahead of the 
storm?” 

“As long as we avoid the Tartars,” Pan Michal replied. 

“Damn them! Damn them all to Hell!” Pan Zagloba ranted. 
“Why can’t those Mongol dogs stay in their own yurts and 
villas, chewing their dates and palm seeds and minding their 
own business? Who asked them to come here bothering Chris- 
tian people who don’t need heathen help in settling their own 
quarrels?” 

“Hmyelnitzki did,” the little knight replied. “That’s who 
asked them.” 

And then they were silent. 


Once more the night skies were lurid with a scarlet light, and 
fires glowed redly on every horizon, and the morning sun 
peered like a malevolent crimson eye through dark clouds of 
smoke. 
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With the grey walls of Bar, which were so full of terrible 
images and memories for Helen, left far to the southeast behind 
them, the four fugitives reached the old Royal Highway that 
was the main overland eastern trade route of the Common- 
wealth and Europe, and which led west to Latitchev and 
Ploskirev and Tarnopol, and then ran as far as the great com- 
mercial capital of Lvov. Here they encountered orderly Cossack 
wagon trains, marching infantry and cannon, regular and 
harshly disciplined regiments of horsemen and large vatahas of 
armed peasants and marauders léd by iron-fisted Zaporohjan 
colonels, as well as vast herds of cattle driven to the main camps 
of the Cossack and Tartar armies. Here too the road acquired 
new dangers. Pickets and patrols challenged every traveler. 
When questioned by Cossacks Pan Zagloba showed Burlay’s 
pyernatch and explained that they were his men taking Bohun’s 
bride to her lover who was raiding the Lah camps near Zbarajh. 
No one who knew the fiery young ataman found reason to 
doubt them. But it was far more difficult to get past the brutal, 
drunken and illiterate troops of horseherders and peasants who 
had no notion of safe-conducts and military passes and who 
didn’t much care whose bride Helen was supposed to be. 

So sometimes Pan Zagloba argued and showed their passes 
and sometimes Pan Michal flashed his saber and showed his 
teeth, and corpses began to mark their trail more often; and then 
the journey which started out so well on the Valadynka turned 
into a daily odyssey of dangers, uncertainty and fear. It was 
often only the speed of Burlay’s matchless racers that saved 
them from disaster. 

“If we just get across these human ant heaps, ”—the fat knight 
comforted the worn and weary Helen—“If we just manage to 
get close to Zbarajh before Hmyelnitzki and the Tartars flood 
the countryside everywhere around us, we'll be able to draw a 
safe breath.” 

“Is that where we’re going, then?” she asked. “To Zbarajh?” 

Brave, strong and determined as she was, the young woman 


was starting to show the crushing weight of sleeplessness and 
the constant dangers. Indeed, the fat knight thought, she now 
looked very much like what they said she was: a captive bride 
dragged against her will to her captor’s tent. 

“Yes.” he said. “To Zbarajh. That’s where the King’s com- 
manders seem to be assembling with all of their forces, from 
what people tell us. That’s’ where Prince Yeremi should be 
coming too with his whole division, especially since many of 
his regiments are already there.” 

“So Pan Skshetuski should be there as well?” 

“He is sure to be.” . 

“To Zbarajh, then!” Helen said. “How much farther is it?” 

“Not far,” Zagloba lied each day. “Not far.” 
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And then, at last, the end of their journey seemed to be in 
sight. They came close to Ploskirev and the dense human 
masses on the roads began to thin out because the country held 
by the Crown forces began a scant ten miles away. The Cos- 
sacks halted on the threshold of this noman’s land, waiting for 
Burlay’s and Hmyelnitzki’s armies to converge behind them 
before moving further, and the worst of the dangers that threat- 
ened the fugitives appeared to be over. 

“Only ten miles!” Pan Zagloba cried, rubbing his hands 
together in anticipation. “Just ten miles more! If we'd just get to 
the first Polish pickets, to the nearest Crown regiment, we’d be 
safe all the way to Zbarajh.” 

But the experienced little Pan Volodyovski wouldn’t leave 
anything to chance. 

“We need to buy fresh horses,” he said. 

“What for?” Despite his own experience in survival the fat 
knight sometimes let himself be dazzled by his own successes. 
“We're almost there!” 

“That's not quite the same as being there, is it,” Volodyovski 
said. “We need new horses because the string I bought in Barek 
is as good as dead. The Podolians are used up and won’t run a 
mile. And Burlay’s animals have to be saved for an emergency.” 

“But it’s just ten more miles,” Zagloba persisted, thinking 
that a night’s rest, over a jug of wine, would suit him much 
better than rattling around Ploskirev in search of horse traders. 

“And Hmyelnitzki is already in Konstantinov,” the little sol- 


dier reminded him of the news they picked up the night before. 
“And the Khan’s in Pilavtse with the entire Horde and heading 
this way. And it only takes one false step for a worn out animal 
to stumble and fall.” 

“Hmm. So it does. I think we need fresh horses,” Pan 
Zagloba said. 

Meanwhile they rode up to an abandoned, empty manor 
house not far from the town, and Pan Volodyovski pulled up his 
animal at the gaping gateway and turned to Zagloba. 

“It’s best if no one catches sight of the princess in the market 
place,” he said. “We'll let her rest here for a bit and do what we 
can with the nags we’ve got, and you go on into the town and 
see if there’s anyone around who'll sell us a good new string of 
remounts. It’s close to sundown but we’d better not waste any 
timex” 

“And then we’ll rest a bit, eh?” 

“No. We'll ride hard all night.” 

“So be it, then. I'll be back soon,” Pan Zagloba said and 
spurred into the swiftly falling darkness. 

Volodyovski told Zjendjan to loosen the saddle girths on their 
panting horses and led the girl into the dark, cold house where 
she could lie down for an hour or so and restore her strength 
with a little wine. “It’s hard, I know,” he said. “I know you are 
tired. But I’d like to get across those last ten miles before 
dawn.” 

“Don’t worry about me,” the young woman whispered. “I 
am far stronger than you think.” 

“Yes you are.” The young man’s voice was full of admiration, 
affection and pity. “Just one more night of riding, my lady, 
that’s all that we need. Then we’ll all be able to rest as much as 
we want to.” 

But he no sooner brought in the wine gourds and the provi- 
sion satchels when hooves rattled in a driven, desperate hurry 
outside the manor windows, and he caught sight of Pan 
Zagloba leaping off his horse with an agility he wouldn't have 
believed. 

“Our friend is back,” he turned to the young woman. “It 
doesn’t seem as if he’s found us any remounts.” 

“Is that bad?” she asked, too tired to think. 

“No... “hediegan. “No. . ” 

But before Pan Michal could think of a noncommittal answer 


that wouldn’t frighten or depress the exhausted young woman 
even more than she appeared to be, the fat knight himself was 
standing in the room before them—pale as a corpse and with 
livid spots stamped into his grey, stubbled cheeks as if he’d been 
branded— running with sweat like water and gasping out of 
breath. 

“No horses?” Volodyovski asked. 

“Mount up!” Zagloba croaked. “Mount and ride, for God’s 
sake!” 

The young dragoon had far too much experience in night 
raids and ambushes to waste time on questions. He didn’t even 
waste it on the gourds and satchels which, however, Pan 
Zagloba snatched up on the run. Instead he led Helen outside, 
swung her into the saddle, checked the girth on her horse’s belly 
with one quick glance, and shouted his own order. 

“Ride!” 

“Ride!” Pan Zagloba bellowed and leaped into his saddle as if 
he were no older or heavier than Zjendjan. 

The hooves drummed out their own sudden desperate beat 
on the parched earth highway and, in another moment, the 
horses and their riders vanished in the darkness. 
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They rode a long time at a break-neck gallop, saying nothing 
until at least a mile lay between them and the town, and until 
the moonless night spread so thickly and darkly around them 
that no pursuit would have been possible. 

Then Pan Volodyovski caught up with Zagloba and asked: 
“What’s this all about?” 

“Wait . . .” Still out of breath, the fat knight was wheezing as 
hard as his horse. “Wait . . . It’s the shock, you know ... I 
thought I wouldn’t make it back at all. . . Ooof, what a hellish 
night!” 

“Yes, but what happened? What was it?” 

“The Devil in person, nothing else,” Zagloba gasped and 
babbled. “The Devil, I tell you. . . You cut off his head and he 
grows another, just like that! There’s no way that could be an 
ordinary man!” 

“Calm down, will you?” Pan Michal had to know what to 


expect in order to prepare a defense against it. “Make some 
sense, will you?” 


The fat knight took a deep breath and expelled it in a tight, 
hoarse whisper. “Who . . . do you think I saw in the market 
plage?” 

“Well? Who?” 

“Bohun.” 

“Bohun?” 

“Bohun!” 

“Are you delirious?” 

“I wish I was! But I saw him even better than I see you now. 
There he was, looking as fit as if nothing had ever happened to 
him. Five, maybe six men around him, holding torches. | 
thought ['d drop dead. What is it with that Hell’s spawn, 
Michal? Eh? What is it? Is he immortal or what? You slice him 
up like a capon, Zjendjan sees him at death’s door, he’s trapped 
and hiding among people who'd kill him at a whisper. . . But 
no, that’s not enough for him! Here he is again, alive, free and 
getting in our way! Ooof! Dear God! I tell you, I'd rather see a 
gibbering spectrum in a graveyard than that hellish fellow! What 
do we need to put him down for good, will you tell me that? 
Holy water? One of Zjendjan’s silver bullets? A stake through 
the heart? Or what?” 

“It’s a lucky thing you saw him first,” Pan Volodyovski 
murmured. 

“Lucky, is it? Why is it that it’s always my luck to run across 
him? The dogs should chew such luck! Aren’t there enough 
other people in the world to cross his path? But no, no. . . it’s 
always Zagloba.. . I tell you, I’ve quite lost my taste for this 
whole enterprise of ours. The Devil himself’s out to stop us, 
that’s certain. It can’t be anything else.” 

“But did he see you?” 

“Listen, if he’d seen me then you wouldn’t be looking at me 
now. Seen me. . .! That’s all I need!” 

“It would be good to know if he’s found out about us and 1s 
after us or if he’s still unaware of what happened in that canyon 
on the Valadynka and is merely on his own way there.” 

“If he’s alive and here, he knows everything,” Pan Zagloba 
muttered in despair. “Or he’d be in Kiev.” 

“Maybe.” 

Always the calmest in moments of the greatest danger, the 
- little knight began to calculate their possibilities. 

“And maybe not. He could’ve found out and now he may be 


hoping to catch us somewhere between here and the Valadynka. 
He’d hardly know how far we have come.” 

“Oh. . .!” Hope reappeared in Pan Zagloba’s desperate, roll- 
ing eye. “D’you think so?” 

“Yes. It’s possible. Either way I don’t think he’s chasing us. 
Not yet, anyway. I think he’s heading for the Valadynka.” 

“You think so?” Hope turned to wild joy in Pan Zagloba’s 
voice. “Thank God for that! You’ve poured a healing balm all 
over me, my friend!” 

“Yes... That’s how it has to be,” Volodyovski nodded. “And 
now there’s more than just a mile or two between us. In another 
hour there’ll be even more. Before he finds out about us from 
the patrols we talked to on the road and turns around to come 
after us we'll be way past Zbarajh.” 

“You say so? Thank God,” Pan Zagloba said, mopping his 
forehead and calming down again. “Thank God. I feel hope 
returning. Not that I really lost it, you understand. That’s 
hardly my nature. It’s just that this man has the most terrible 
effect on me, which is one more proof that he’s some kind of 
unearthly demon from the underworld, because I have no fear 
of anything else as you don’t need telling. But not a word about 
this to Helen. Let’s not worry the poor girl any more than she 
must be worried. Are we agreed on that?” 

“Agreed.” 


Chapter Sixty-five 


THEN THEY WERE traveling at a slower pace to give at least that 
much rest to their tired horses. The moon rose in the meantime 
and hung like a white, gleaming lantern nailed among the stars. 
The mists that shrouded the countryside at nightfall had fallen 
away and the night became almost as luminous and clear as a 
clouded day. Volodyovski sunk into deep thought while Pan 
Zagloba groaned, sighed, muttered:and gnawed on the last 
remnants of his terror for a while longer. 

“Hmm,” he said at last. “I’m not the only one on whom 
Bohun would love to get his paws just now. Just think what 
he’d do to Zjendjan if he ever got hold of him again.” 

“Why don’t you tell him what you saw in Ploskirev?” The 
little soldier yawned and looked wearily at the road ahead. “It 
will do him good to know what it feels like to be scared. 
Meanwhile I'll ride with our lady for a while.” 

“Good idea.” Pan Zagloba thought that he would feel much 
better about his blind, superstitious fear of Bohun if he could 
share it with the self-possessed, nonchalant and unflappable 
young man. “Hey, Zjendjan!” he called. 

“What’s up then, master?” The lad pulled up his horse and 
waited while Zagloba and Volodyovski caught up with him and 
Helen, but the fat knight said nothing until the small soldier and 
the girl had ridden ahead. 

“Ha!” he said then, peering at the boy. “Do you know what’s 
happened?” 

“About what?” 

“About Bohun.” 

“He’s dead, I expect.” The boy shrugged, indifferent. “If he 
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didn’t die of his wounds back there in Vlodava then the local 
gentry caught onto him and hanged him. Ah, it’s a real shame I 
didn’t get to kill him like I swore I would an’ my grandpappy's 
not going to be too pleased about that.” 

“So why didn’t you kill him when you had the chance? You’d 
have rid the world of some real nastiness and evil and earned 
yourself some merit in Heaven.” 

“How could I when he was flat on his back again?” The boy 
looked offended by Zagloba’s question. “I couldn’t stick him 
with a knife, could I? Like a peasant? Ay, master, it’s just my 
hard luck that every time I get close enough to kill him he’s all 
cut up by somebody else and I end up curing him instead.” 

“Why not just let him die, then?” 

“If I did,” the boy shot back, indignant. “Then how could I 
kill him?” 

“Hmm. Yes. Well. I suppose there’s some kind of logic in 
that,” Pan Zagloba mused, then hissed out in a voice he tried to 
make as frightening as he could. “But Bohun didn’t give up the 
ghost in Vlodava, my lad. 

“He didn’t?” 

“No. I saw him in Ploskirev.” 

“In Ploskirev?”” Zjendjan stared at Pan Zagloba with enor- 
mous eyes. “Just now, a while back?” 

“That's right.” The fat knight peered closely at the staring 
lad, searching for the tell-tale signs of expected terror. “Well? 
Aren't you scared? Aren’t you falling off your horse yet?” 

Zjendjan tilted his round, pudgy face into the cold white 
moonlight but Pan Zagloba searched it in vain for some sign of 
fear. Instead he saw the same harsh, relentless stubbornness he 
glimpsed in Zjendjan’s eyes when this seemingly unperturbable 
and simple-minded boy—so comically determined in his avarice 
and cunning—was murdering Horpyna. 

“Why should I be falling off my horse?” The boy sniffed. He 
scratched his head. He shrugged. “If he didn’t die then he’s still 
mine to kill, and I’m glad to hear it. I swore it and I'll do it and 
that’s all there’s to it. He not only wounded me back there in 
Tchehryn but he shamed me too and there is no way I’m going 
to let him get away with that.” 

“You're that set against him, are you?” Pan Zagloba asked and 


wondered how so much hatred could find room in such a slight 
body. 


Zjendjan shrugged again. “If it wasn’t that we’re here to take 
the lady to a safe place somewhere, I’d go after him right now. 
What’s mine is mine, that’s the way I see it, and that goes for 
settling all my scores as well.” 

A sudden cold breeze passed across the old knight’s sweated 
back and Pan Zagloba shuddered. He muttered a soft curse 
under his breath and swore to himself that he’d take good care 
never to get in that boy’s bad books. Or even hurt his feelings. 

“So that’s how it is with you, is it?” 

“That's right,” Zjendjan said. His matter of fact simplicity, as 
if what he was saying was the most natural thing under the sun, 
seemed even more chilling than the wind. “How else could it 
bee” 

Pan Zagloba had nothing more to say. He kicked his horse 
into a trot and joined Volodyovski and the girl and then they 
rode in silence. 
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An hour later they splashed across the Medvedovka which 
cut through the hard-packed dirt road: at this point and plunged 
into a dark expanse of woods that spread northwest from the 
riverbank as far as the horizon. Pan Zagloba knew that country 
well. 

“These woods will end ahead of us in a while,” he said to the 
others. “Then there’ll be about a quarter of a mile of open heath 
with the highway from Tchornyi Ostrov running right across 
it, and then more forest, even darker and deeper than this one, 
all the way to Matchin. With God’s help and mercy we might 
find a few Polish regiments there.” 

“It’s high time we found some kind of sanctuary,” Vol- 
odyovski muttered. Then they were silent for a while longer, 
riding quietly along the bright, moonlit trail between the paral- 
lel dark walls of trees. 

“Two wolves just ran across our path!” Helen said suddenly. 

“I see them.” Volodyovski nodded. A large grey shadow 
flitted across the pale patch of moonlight some hundred paces 
ahead of the horses. “Ah . . . and there’s another!” 

“And there’s a fourth!” Helen called out. 

“No, that’s a doe. Look, my lady, there are two more. No, 
three!” 

“What the devil!” Pan Zagloba snapped, alarmed as always by 


anything he didn’t understand, and more so now than ever after 
his scare with Bohun. “Since when have the deer taken to 
chasing after wolves? Is the whole world turning upside down 
or what?” 

“Let’s ride a little faster,” Pan Michal said quietly. “Zjendjan! 
Come up here at the double! Gallop ahead with the lady. Move 
it, now!” 

They spurred their horses into another gallop but Pan 
Zagloba turned to Volodyovski anyway. 

“Hey, hey, my friend,” he murmured. “What’s all this about? 
What’s happening?” 

“Nothing good,” Volodyovski snapped. “Animals running 
from their lairs at night . . . you saw it yourself.” 

“Yes, but what does it mean?” 

“It means they’re being driven.” 

“By whom?” 

“Troops, most likely.” 

“Troops, eh? Well that’s a good sign, isn’t it?” 

“I doubt it. They’re coming at us from somewhere on our 
nga 

“The devil you say! But couldn’t it be our soldiers just as 
well?” 

“I don’t see how. The animals are running out of the north- 
east, from the direction of Tchornyi Ostrov. So it’s most likely 
Tartars sweeping down from Pilavtse on a broad front.” 

“My God, let’s run, my friend!” Pan Zagloba felt his last 
remaining hairs rising on his head. “Let’s run while we can!” 

“That’s just what we’re doing. Hey,”—and the little knight 
heaved a regretful sigh—“if it wasn’t for Skshetuski’s princess, 
we'd be able to dart right up to the tchambuls and take a bite out 
of one or two of them! But with her here. . . ah, I tell you, it 
isn’t going to be much fun if they catch sight of us.” 

“God forbid, Michal!” Pan Zagloba cried. “Don’t even think 
such things! Should we turn off into the woods like those 
wolves, or what?” 

“That wouldn’t do at all. Because even if they missed us for 
the moment they’d flood the entire countryside ahead and then 
how would we get through?” 

“May lightning strike the lot of them!” Pan Zagloba cursed. 
“That’s all that we needed! But listen, Michal, maybe you re 
wrong about those wolves? I mean, don’t they usually trail 
behind an army?” 


“Yes, those that might have been on the flanks gather behind 
the Tartars, along with every other predator for miles around. 
But those that are right in their line of march break out ahead. 
Look now, over there to the right among the trees! The sky’s red 
with fires.” 

“Jesus of Nazareth, King of the Jews!” Pan Zagloba prayed. 

“Quiet now. You'd best save your breath. How much more is 
there of this forest?” 

“Not much...” 

“And then an open field?” 

“iihat’s*tight: Oh, Jesus .. .!” 

“Save your breath, I said. And then there’s another belt of 
woods spreading beyond those fields?” 

“All the way to Matchin.. .” 

“That’s good then. If they don’t run us down in that open 
space we'll be as good as home. Let’s keep together now and 
ride like the wind! It’s a good thing the princess and Zjendjan 
are on Burlay’s horses.” 
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Then they were galloping all together again, bunched in a 
tight group across the width of the forest track, and Helen asked 
about the dark red glow that was now blooming behind them in 
the eastern sky. 

“There’s not much point in trying to keep this from you, my 
lady,” said Volodyovski. “Those could be the Tartars.” 

“Jezus Maria!” she cried out. 

“Don’t worry,” he tried to put her mind at ease. “Ill bet my 
neck that we’ll get away from them. And there are sure to be a 
few of our own regiments in Matchin.” 

Then they were silent once more and flying like grey ghosts 
along the moonlit highway. The walls of trees beside them 
began to thin out. The forest was ending. But the red glow in 
the sky behind them began to spread as well. 

Suddenly Helen turned to Volodyovski. 

“Swear to me that they won’t take me alive,” she said. 

“They won’t,” he said harshly. 

And then they were out of the protecting forest and into the 
fields, or rather into a spur of the Steppe that cut between the 
two sheltering belts of woods. The next dark smudge of trees 
was already looming in the distance but the open space before 
them was silvery with moonlight and seemed as bright as day. 


“That’s the worst part of the way,” Volodyovski murmured to 
Zagloba. “Because if they were in camp near Tchornyi Ostrov 
then they’ll be coming down this way, southwest between the 
forests.” 

But Pan Zagloba had nothing more to say to him or any of 
the others. He was kicking the flanks of his horse as hard as he 
could and murmuring nervous prayers. 

They were perhaps halfway across the fields, and the next belt 
of woods was getting closer every moment, when the little 
knight thrust out his arm suddenly to the right. 

“Look over there!” he said to Zagloba. “Do you see them?” 

“Eh? Hmm? What?” 

“Over there. Look!” 

“Shrubs? Some other woods?” The fat knight saw only what 
he wished to see. “A dense mass of bushes? Some kind of 
undergrowth?” 

“That mass is moving! Ride like you’ve never ridden before 
because they’ll spot us now for sure!” 

“Oh dear God. . .! Oh, the devils .. .” 

The wind was whistling in their ears. Their weary horses 
plunged ahead with their breath rattling in their chests and their 
hooves pounding with the last of their strength. Salvation 
seemed no farther than the nearest trees but now a low growling 
murmur, like that of a surging tidal wave, rose out of the great 
grey mass which grew ever closer and more distinct on the right 
periphery of the fields, and then a single vast triumphant howl 
burst out across the intervening air. 

“Allah! Allah!” 

“They see us!” wailed Zagloba. “Oh the dogs! The scum! The 
devils . . .! Cut-throat wolves... .!” 

The forest was now so near that the fugitives could feel its 
chilly breath brushing across their faces but, at the same time, 
the swarm of Tartars became quite clear and distinct, and several 
thin, elongated arms began to reach out of that looming dark 
mass like the grasping tentacles of some gigantic monster and to 
approach them with alarming speed. 

An old familiar chill settled about Pan Volodyovski. His 
experienced ears could now pick out the individual shouts of 
‘Allah il-Akbar . . .! AllahY in the protracted, ululating howl of 
the approaching Tartars. 

“My horse tripped!” wailed Zagloba. 


“Forget it!” Pan Volodyovski answered. 

But a lightning thought flashed across his mind and formed a 
dreadful question: ‘what’ll happen if the horses fail and give out? 
What if one of them should fall’? They were riding on swift Tartar 
mustangs bred to an almost iron stamina and endurance, and 
Helen and the boy were mounted on even swifter horses, but 
the animals were running at a dead gallop all the way from 
Ploskirev, with next to no rest after that early, mad dash from 
the abandoned manor house to the first belt of woods, and none 
of them could keep galloping much longer. 

His heart was hammering wildly in his chest—not in anxiety 
about his own survival because he’d never given a thought to it 
in his entire life—but in fear for Helen whom he had come to 
treasure as a sister, knowing that there was no other way in 
which he could love her. He also knew that once the Tartars 
picked up a chase they never turned away. 

“. . Let them come on, then,” he hissed softly to himself and 
clenched his teeth in anticipation. “But they won’t get that girl.” 

“My horse tripped!” Zagloba howled again. 

“Forget it!” he answered. 
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Meanwhile they plunged into the new belt of woods. 
Darkness engulfed them like a sheltering cloak but the nearest 
Tartars were a scant two or three hundred paces behind them 
and closing at great speed. 

However the little knight knew what he had to do. “Zjend- 
jan!” he cried. “Turn with the lady into the first track you come 
to off the highway!” 

“Very good, master,” the boy answered calmly, and Pan 
Michal turned to the terrified Zagloba. 

“Pistols in hand!” he shouted and, in that same moment, he 
seized the reins of Zagloba’s horse and began to pull back on 
them to break the animal’s stride. 

“What are you doing?” howled the frightened noble. 

“Forget it! Halt your horse.” 

The distance between them and Zjendjan who was galloping 
away with Helen stretched out even more. Then they came 
suddenly to a spot where the highway made a rapid westward 
turn, heading towards Matchin and Zbarajh, while a narrow 
dirt track opened up straight ahead under a thick canopy of 


leaves and low, concealing branches. Zjendjan and Helen fell 
into that overgrown dark gap and disappeared from sight while 
Volodyovski brought his horse and Zagloba’s to a halt. 

“In God’s sweet name!” the fat old knight was shouting in 
utter bewilderment and terror. “What do you think you're 
doing?” 

“We'll slow the pursuit,” the little knight answered. “That’s 
the only way.” 

“We'll die!” 

“So we'll die but Helen will get away. Here, take your stand at 
the side of the highway.” And the small soldier positioned the 
protesting old man in the shadows of a roadside tree and then 
backed into his own patch of shadows on the other side. “Right 
here! Here! That’s fine.” 

They crouched down, waiting in their ambush, while the 
violent beat of approaching hooves filled the darkness around 
them like a thunderstorm. 

“Ah... Ah... So it has come to pass,” Pan Zagloba said 
with resignation and raised the heavy wineskin to his mouth. 
“So be it, then.” 

His head tilted back and the wineskin gurgled. He drank on 
and on. Then he shuddered. “In the name of the Father, the Son 
and the Holy Ghost,” he said and took a deep breath. “Im... 
ready.” 

“Here they come,” Volodyovski murmured, peering down 
the highway. “Three of them up ahead of the rest. That’s just 
what I wanted.” 

Moonlight revealed the three riders as clearly as if they were 
galloping under a noonday sun, with several dozen others rid- 
ing some two or three hundred paces behind them, and a dense 
mass of warriors following beyond. When the three leaders 
reached the line of ambush two pistol shots crashed out, the two 
flanking riders toppled from their saddles, and then Vol- 
odyovski leaped into the middle of the highway. A saber glit- 
tered whitely in the moonlight and the third Tartar fell as if 
struck by lightning. 

“Ride!” the small soldier shouted. 

Pan Zagloba didn’t need any further urging and they fled like 
two wolves chased by a pack of hounds. Meanwhile their 
pursuers reached the three corpses, realized that their quarry 
could bite as well as run, and slowed down their own mounts 
until more of them could catch up. 


“There, you see?” Pan Volodyovski turned to the fat knight. 
“I knew they’d hold up!” 

But though the fugitives gained a few hundred paces the 
pause in the chase was merely a brief one and the Tartars came 
on in a tighter pack with no one forging out ahead of the rest. In 
the meantime it become quite clear that the two knights’ horses, 
particularly the one that carried the bulky Pan Zagloba, 
couldn’t run much farther. The animal tripped again, broke its 
pace and staggered, and the old knight who apparently wasn’t 
quite as ready to die as he said he was, felt his thin hair rising on 
his head again at the thought of falling. 

“Michal, my dearest friend!” he bellowed in desperation. 
“Don’t abandon me!” 

“Don’t even think about it,” Pan Volodyovski said. 

“Ay, damn that lazy, good for nothing brute!” The fat knight 
cursed his gasping horse. “May the wolves have him for break- 
fast tomorrow .. .!” 

But he barely started a new string of curses when the first 
Tartar arrow hissed beside his ear. Another passed so close to 
the old knight’s head that it brushed his stubbled cheek with its 
feathers. Volodyovski turned and fired his pistols twice more at 
the dark mass behind them and then Zagloba’s horse tripped 
again and staggered so heavily that it almost buried its nostrils 
in the ground. | 

“God help me, my nag’s falling!” Pan Zagloba howled in a 
voice of utter terror and despair. 

“Dismount and run into the woods!” Volodyovski shouted, 
reined-in his own mount and jumped out of the saddle. 

The two knights vanished in the darkness among the trees 
but this maneuver wouldn’t have escaped the Tartars’ slanted 
eyes, Volodyovski knew. He heard their shrill calls, the clatter of 
their mustangs’ hooves sliding to a halt on the graveled high- 
way, and then the snap and crackle of the undergrowth trampled 
behind him by several dozen hunters. 

Beside him as he ran he could hear the wheezing breath and 
the despairing curses of the galloping Zagloba who hurdled 
fallen tree trunks and leaped across the bushes as if he’d lost 
thirty years off his age along with his horse. A low-hanging 
branch had whipped off his cap, other twigs and branches 
slapped his face, clawed at his coat and clutched at his arms, but 
the cursing old noble put on a burst of speed the left the nimble 
little soldier far behind. 
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Pan Zagloba couldn’t remember the last time he had moved 
that quickly. He vaulted across fallen trees that had been blown 
down by the winds, soared over piles of deadfall, ran like a deer 
through undergrowth and branches, tripped and fell headfirst 
over roots, leaped up and ran even faster than he had before, all 
the while wheezing like a blacksmith’s bellows. At last he 
tumbled headlong into a deep, dark crevice in the forest floor 
where he lay gasping and unable to move. 

“Where are you?” he heard Volodyovski whispering some- 
where near. 

“Here, in the pit.” The fat knight knew that he’d be unable to 
run another step. “Save yourself, Michal. It’s all up with me.” 

But Pan Michal jumped down into the hole without another 
word and clamped his hand across Zagloba’s mouth. 

“Keep quiet,” he hissed urgently into the fat knight’s ear. 
“They might miss us in here. And if not. . . well, we'll defend 
ourselves.” 

Meanwhile the Tartars had come running up. Several dozen 
of them spread out beyond the pit, beating the bushes wide into 
the forest, but others crouched nearby, groping among the tree 
trunks and peering into shadows. 

The two knights held their breaths. 

‘. .. Ah, it’d be just like one of those clumsy heathen dogs to trip 
and fall in here,’ Pan Zagloba thought, dull with resignation. 
‘And then it’ll be my turn to shake hands with the Devil.’ 

But at that moment sparks began to shower all around them. 
The Tartars were striking fire to light torches. Peering out, the 
fat knight could see flat, savage faces with high cheekbones bent 
over glowing tinder, and swollen lips blowing on the sparks. 

'.. . Keep blowing,’ he cursed them to perdition. ‘May you 
burst your bellies...’ 

The squat, bowlegged figures he saw all around him seemed 
to have no relation to anything human. They were, he thought, 
more like nightmare animals of the imagination. Or vengeful 
forest spirits wandering about in search of a victim that came 
ever closer. 

He closed his eyes. He didn’t want them to be the last sight he 
was to see on earth. He didn’t want to listen to their guttural 
mutterings and questioning exclamations. But suddenly an- 


other sound started to intrude from somewhere at the edge of 
his desperate awareness. He thought he heard a strange rum- 
bling from beyond the trees, some kind of dim and unin- 
terpretable clatter coming from the highway, along with a 
swelling murmur that he recognized as shouting diminished by 
distance. The Tartars dropped their flints and tinder and stood 
as still and poised towards these new sounds as if they’d been 
turned by magic into twisted statues and Volodyovski dug his 
fingers with fierce urgency into Zagloba’s shoulder. 

And then the sounds acquired a sudden new identity that 
made the fat knight dizzy with relief and hope; they become 
loud shouts, strident calls. Sharp yells and battle cries! A bright 
red light flared in a single violent glow beyond the trees and a 
salvo of musketry shattered both the darkness and the silence of 
the woods. 

“Muskets!” shouted Pan Volodyovski, pounding the fat 
knight’s back in excitement. “Tartars don’t use muskets!” 

The muskets crashed out once more in a measured volley, 
then fired again, and then came new shouts, fierce cries, Tartar 
howls for Allah, a quick spatter of pistol shots, the clash of 
swords and sabers, the scream of wounded horses and pounding 
of hooves. 

“What is it? What is it?” Pan Zagloba gasped, and then he 
_knew the meaning of all these separate sounds: there was a battle 
raging on the highway. 

“Those are our people!” Volodyovski shouted. 

“Kill! Slaughter! Show no mercy! Cut them down!” bellowed 
Pan Zagloba. 

A moment more and a loose crowd of panicked Tartars ran 
past the rim of the pit back towards the highway. Volodyovski 
jumped out and vanished, sword in hand, behind them. 
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Relieved but quickly finding something else to worry about 
in the rustling darkness, Pan Zagloba sat alone at the bottom of 
the crevice, wondering if it was now safe to crawl out into the 
bushes, and listening to the sounds of the battle that dwindled 
in the distance. 

He made a half-hearted effort to clamber out of the deep, 
steep-sided pit but that proved quite beyond his strength. He 
was drained and exhausted by all his sudden mental leaps be- 


tween hope and terror. Every bone in his body seemed to be 
aching with a separate pain and his legs were no more capable of 
carrying his bulky trunk than his foundered horse had been able 
to do it earlier on the highway. 

“Ha, you pagan cut-throats,” he cried out into the empty 
darkness largely to hear the welcome sound of his own voice. 
“So you’ve hauled tail, have you? Pity! I'd have like some 
company in this hole. And I feel like teaching at least one of you 
a lesson you'll remember . . ..” 

He listened carefully for a moment, just in case some stray 
Tartar had stayed nearby, but, all he heard was the reassuring 
roar of the running battle on the road. 

“Oh you heathen dogs!” he shouted more fiercely. “So you’d 
hunt decent people like boars in the forest, would you? Well, 
now you’re being hunted, and it couldn’t happen to more 
deserving creatures! Oh, they'll slice you up out there on the 
highway like mutton for the stewpot. My God, what a noise 
those pagans are making. Keep howling! Keep howling! The 
wolves will be howling in a while over what’s left of you!” 

But the shouts and gunfire began to recede and Pan Zagloba 
was left to contemplate his own isolation. 

“Hmm ... hmm,” he muttered. “Who’d have thought 
Michal would leave me all alone out here? Where’s his sense of 
duty? But I suppose I’d better be charitable about this. He’s 
young, excitable and hungry for adventure. That’s normal 
enough before a man acquires maturity and reason. So [’ll just 
have to forgive him this small lapse in manners. . 

“And anyway,”—the old knight reasoned, feeling all his con- 
fidence returning—’ after what we've been through together, he 
and I, ’d go with him all the way to Hell because he’s not the 
kind of friend who abandons you when you need him most. 
However, what I could use even more than his company right 
now is that wineskin ... But what’s the use of wishing? I 
suppose that’s gone along with my horse.” 

The sounds of the battle had now drifted far towards the east, 
in the direction of the open fields and that original belt of woods 
beyond them, and Pan Zagloba listened to that ebbing clamor 
with a blend of loneliness, self-pity, and quiet satisfaction. 

“Aha!” He tried again to climb out of the pit, failed and settled 
down comfortably on the bottom. “They’re chasing the pagans, 
are they? Good for them! The heathen dogs couldn’t hold our 


men for long, thank God! That’s the way to do it. . . but this 
damn hole is more than I can manage without help.” 

And then another worry presented itself. “Ah, ah . . . What 
kind of a pit is this anyway? A wolf’s lair, or what? Let’s just 
hope that none of the residents come home tonight for dinner. 
All I'd need now is to get eaten up by wolves or stung by a 
viper . . . My God, is there no end to what I’ve got to endure? 
First Bohun, then the Tartars, and now wolves. . .!” 

Then he called out: “Michal! Michal? Hey, hey, where are you 
my friend?” 

But his only answer was the cool, soothing rustle of the forest 
and a spreading silence. 

“What am I to do here, then?” he demanded. “Go to sleep or 
what? Ah, to the Devil with it all! Are there to be no limits to 
these impositions on my good nature and my Christian pa- 
tience?” 

But Pan Zagloba’s patience was to be sorely taxed that night. 
The sky was already turning grey between the tall branches 
overhead before he heard, once more, the beat of many hooves 
rattling on the highway, and saw the red gleam of torches 
moving among the trees. 

“I’m here!” he shouted, and then he saw his small friend 
standing on the rim of the pit above him, with a burning bundle 
of pine fronds and pitch twisted about the long pole he grasped 
in one hand. 

“So why don’t you come out?” Helping to pull the fat knight 
out of the dark crevice, Pan Michal looked as pleased with 
himself as a young greyhound that had run down a hare. “Or 
have you found yourself a home in that ditch?” 

“If I was as little as a flea,” Pan Zagloba answered testily. “Or 
like some other insignificant creatures of no girth and stature 
that I know but wouldn’t like to mention, I’d jump out of here 
readily enough! But what happened to all those Tartars any- 
way?” 

“We rode on their necks all the way through the other 
woods,” Pan Michal said grinning. 

“Thank God for that.” For once in his life the fat knight had 
no barbed comments to offer. “Who was it that came to our 
rescue, then?” 

“Kushel and Roztvorovski with two thousand men. My own 
dragoons are with them.” 


“And was there a lot of that Tartar vermin?” 

“Ah...” The little knight waved a careless hand. “A few 
thousand. It was a fair-sized tchambul. But they won't be com- 
ing back this way for a little while.” 

“They won’t, eh?” Safe again among his friends, Pan Zagloba 
could turn to more important matters. “Then there’s time for 
dinner! For God’s sake give me something with which to wet 
my throat or I’ll dry up into a piece of tinder.” 
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Two hours later, with even, his remarkable thirst quenched 
and his hunger sated, Pan Zagloba sat in a comfortable saddle 
among Volodyovski’s troopers while the little knight tried to set 
his mind at rest about the missing Helen. 

“Don’t fret that we’re returning to Zbarajh without her,” he 
urged the worried and disappointed noble. “At least we know 
she escaped the Tartars.” 

“But maybe Zjendjan will turn back towards Zbarajh after 
all?” Zagloba insisted. 

“He won't.” Pan Volodyovski shook his head. “He's too 
smart for that. All the roads to Zbarajh will be cut before this 
day is over. That tchambul that we chased away will be on our 
heels again in no time at all. Burlay himself will be camped all 
around Zbarajh before Zjendjan has time to circle back. And 
both Hmyelnitzki and the Khan are marching down on us from 
the Konstantinov side.” 

“Dear God!” the fat knight cried, appalled by the picture that 
the little soldier was painting for him. “So Helen and that boy 
are riding right into the jaws of a trap! Hmyel’s army on one 
side and the Tartar tchambuls on the other! How will they get 
through?” 

“Zjendjan’s own head depends on slipping through in time 
before Hmyel and the Tartars close the gap,” Pan Michal assured 
him. “And I believe that tricky little fox can do that better than 
anyone we know. You’ve enough shrewd ideas in your head, my 
friend, to lead the Devil himself into holy water but that boy’s 
an even greater wonder. Look how we racked our brains about 
rescuing that girl and he made it all happen as if it were nothing! 
He’ll be as slippery as a snake, believe me, especially since his 
own hide is at stake. And anyway, remember what you told me 
yourself in Zbarajh last fall. God protects the innocent. He’ll 
look after that girl.” 


“Ah ... ah, that’s true.” Pan Zagloba nodded, some of his 
fears relieved, but a new doubt appeared at once and began to 
gnaw at him hungrily. 

“Ah...” he turned again to the little soldier. “Did you 
happen to ask Kushel about Skshetuski?” 

“He's in Zbarajh. In good health, too, by all accounts. He 
came in from Koretz a few days ago with Pan Zachvilihovski.” 

“That's good to hear. We'll all be together again and I must 
say I’ve missed him and our Lithuanian beanpole. But. . . what 
are we going to tell him about this adventure?” 

“Hmm.” The little knight lost some of his good humor. 
“That’s a problem, isn’t it.” 

“My advice is to say nothing,” Pan Zagloba said. “Not to 
Kushel, not to Pan Yan, not to anybody. I trust along with you 
that Zjendjan will see our Helen through to safety. God does 
protect her innocence, we have to believe that. But these are 
terrible times. There’s more misfortune in this world than there 
are honest people. And if—God forbid!—she should fall again 
into evil hands it would be like So open Skshetuski’s 
wounds all over again.” 

“Zyendjan will save her!” cried the little knight. “Pll bet my 
life on it!” 

“I’d bet mine too if that did any good. But let’s leave it all in 
God’s hands, place our trust in Zjendjan, and keep our mouths 
shut tight.” 

“So be it then,” Pan Volodyovski said. “But wouldn’t Pan 
Longinus tell Skshetuski where we’d gone and why?” 

“You know him better than that!” Pan Zagloba said. “He gave 
his word and that’s a holy thing for that Lithuanian just like all 
his vows. No, no, he wouldn’t breathe a word about it to 
anyone.” 

Then Kushel trotted up to them and they rode on together 
the rest of the way, warmed by the first light of a bright new 
day, talking about public matters and the war. 

The King’s three generalissimos had assembled in Zbarajh 
with all of their forces, Prince Yeremi and the rest of his division 
were expected any day, and the final battle for the Common- 
wealth—that long awaited clash between Vishnovyetzki and 
Hmyelnitzki—was about to take place at last. 


PART X 


Chapter Sixty-six 


COMING INTO ZBARAJH, or rather into the fortified tent city that 
had sprung up before the town, Zagloba and Volodyovski 
found all the regular Polish forces of the Commonwealth 
gathered and waiting for the enemy. 

The King’s three commanders—Crown Councillor Os- 
trorog, old Pan Firley, and the courageous Lantzkoronski, Cas- 
tellan of Kamyenetz—wanted to fight Hmyelnitzki further to 
the east, making their stand among the lakes and forests of 
Konstantinov and Mahnovka until the King assembled all the 
gentry of the Commonwealth, but their soldiers refused to 
follow anyone but Yeremi Vishnovyetzki. When they heard that 
Prince Yeremi was urging their generals to make their stand in 
Zbarajh, even the elite heavy cavalry and the disciplined foreign 
mercenaries threatened to march off to Zbarayh on their own. 

No amount of pleading or cajoling could make them change 
their minds. Not even the authority of the golden batons could 
force them to obedience. Faced with this desertion of their 
entire army, the royal generals had no choice but to bring their 
ten thousand regulars to the Prince’s city where General 
Pshiyemski, an engineer skilled in siegework and the defense of 
cities, entrenched a strong walled camp. 

Zbarajh itself was a small walled town huddled at the foot of a 
Vishnovyetzki castle on the gentle slopes of the meandering 
little Gnyezna River and two swampy lakes. Pshiyemsk1’s earth- 
works crouched in the half-circle formed by the Gnyezna and 
the lakes, with their rear protected by the town and castle so 
that they could be assaulted only from the front, and it was here 
that all the standing forces of the Polish Crown waited 
throughout June for the Cossack storm. 
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But the war leader whom they came to follow had not yet 
arrived and in the meantime the small Crown army seemed to 
rot and crumble in the hands of the King’s commanders. Sick of 
inept generals and their private quarrels, and anguished by the 
unprecedented disasters that Hmyelnitzki heaped upon the 
Commonwealth, the soldiers refused to listen to anyone but the 
Prince. Discipline cracked at once and began to crumble. The 
King’s generals bickered with each other and gave contradictory 
orders which their men ignored or obeyed with ill-will and 
grumbling. It was already widely known that Hmyelnitzki was 
on his way with a greater army than anything seen since the 
days of Tamerlane. Rumors flew through the camp like carrion 
birds, spreading doubt and undermining courage, so that some 
men saw the specter of a new Pilavtze that would scatter this last 
handful of the Commonwealth’s defenders and leave the coun- 
try open to invasion. 
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It didn’t take Pan Zagloba and Volodyovski long to see what 
everyone else in Zbarajh knew since their own arrival: that it 
was only Prince Yeremi who could avert a new catastrophe that 
hung over the camp, the army and the future of the Common- 
wealth itself. Riding into the camp with Kushel’s regiments, 
they found themselves at once in the center of an eager, swirling 
mass of soldiers who bombarded them with questions and 
demanded news, while the sight of Tartar prisoners brought 
hundreds of other men running into the maydan. 

“They’ve nipped the Tartars!” some men cried, anxious for 
anything that might give them hope or which might be taken 
for a lucky omen. “God’s given a victory!” 

“To arms, gentlemen!” others shouted, crying out for the 
immediate execution of the captured Tartars, while exaggerated 
rumors of Kushel’s success flew about the camp and grew in the 
telling. “To the walls!” 

Stull others, to whom the sight of the dark, slant-eyed war- 
riors brought instant memories of fierce, no quarter battles to 
the death, and of burning towns and enslaved populations, ran 
to the ramparts to see if Burlay and the Tartars were at hand. 

Kushel ignored them all and hurried off to give his report to 
the ailing Firley, while Pan Zagloba and Volodyovski went in 
search of Skshetuski whom they eventually tracked down in 


Pan Zachvilihovski’s quarters. The young knight grew a little 
pale when he saw them because they resurrected too many 
painful memories, but he greeted them with as much joy as he 
was able to show. Thinking his Helen dead, he would no longer 
hope for anything, Pan Zagloba knew. He’d have nothing more 
to wish for or want out of life, nor would he expect any kind of 
happiness again. Having come to terms with the grim reality of 
his loss, he’d have no suspicion that their long absence might 
have something to do with him or Helen. He sat at the old 
commiussioner’s table with Pan Longinus and two local priests 
and showed no special interest in where his two friends had 
been. 

They, in turn, didn’t breathe one word about their expedition 
even though Pan Longinus kept peering anxiously from one of 
them to the other, cracking his huge knuckles and squirming in 
his seat, as he tried to read some sign of success or failure in 
their words and faces. 

But they were both too preoccupied with Skshetuski to give 
the poor Lithuanian giant as much as wink. Pan Michal, in 
particular, kept taking his old friend in his arms, feeling as if his 
sentimental heart would break at the sight of those worn, gaunt 
features that seemed already far removed from all worldly mat- 
ters and brought to mind the stillness of a grave. 

“Here we are again, then,” he assured Skshetuski as best as he 
could. “Old friends gathering once more and what could be 
better?” 

Then, seeing a tremor of pain pass across Skshetusk1’s face, he 
hurried on: “You'll be all right here with us, you'll see! There's 
going to be a war such as the world hasn’t seen before, enough 
to warm the heart of any good soldier. . . Ah, Yan, believe me, 
as soon as God gives you back your strength you'll be leading 
your husaria for a long time to come!” 

“He has already restored me to health,” Skshetuski said 


quietly. 

“He has, eh?” Doubt trembled in the voice of the little soldier. 
“And you’ve...ah. . . made your peace with everything else, 
have you?” 


“All I want now is to keep on serving as long as I’m needed,” 
Pan Yan said. 

Youth, stamina, and strength had conquered his illness, as his 
friends could see. Pain had gnawed through all his emotions but 


couldn’t quite consume his powerful body, even though it 
scorched and seared his spirit and left him as hollow as an urn 
filled with funeral ashes. He’d grown as thin and bony as the 
mournful Lithuanian giant, Pan Zagloba noted. His skin had 
greyed. under a yellow sheen so that he seemed like an image 
molded from candle wax. All of his former thoughtful gravity 
was intact, and his grim preoccupations were carved as deeply 
as ever into his stony face, but his eyes had acquired the cold, 
unfeeling detachment of the dead. 

Watching him and wishing that he could burst out with the 
news that Helen was alive—that she'd been torn out of Bohun’s 
hands and was now riding somewhere to safety with the faithful 
Zjendjan—the old knight could hardly keep his tongue clamped 
behind his teeth. He could see new silver threads twisted thickly 
in the young man’s heavy beard and mustache. He knew that he 
admired Skshetuski more than any other young man he ever 
met. All too aware of his own shortcomings, he was awed by 
that iron will, that ability to suppress pain and master the 
deepest and most fervent longings, that rare sense of duty and 
of service to a cause greater than any man alone, and that 
unswerving dedication to his country. 

He thought of everything he’d heard about this young soldier 
who seemed so much like every other proud, careless, hot- 
blooded young noble when the old knight met him in 
Tchehryn. Quick to fight, quick to drink, lighthearted and 
cheerful in good company, he was just as careless about the 
needs of others as any other wealthy, well-born soldier of his 
time; and just as indifferent to anything that didn’t affect either 
himself or the lives of his friends until he met Helen. 

But now he was changed beyond recognition. His journey to 
and from the Sietch; the ruin and humiliation of his country 
which he witnessed daily; the war and his loss of Helen—not 
just once but twice!—made him a different man. The torments 
that he suffered stripped him of emotion and rendered him 
incapable of showing what he felt. 

But—and here Pan Zagloba grew morose with worry— did 
that mean that he had lost his capacity for feeling? Was he 
changed for ever? Or was he still the man who could make 
Helen happy? He had acquired a reputation for taking pleasure 
in the company of priests from whom he could hear about the 
peace and oblivion of monastic life which—as rumor had it— 
was what he wanted for himself as soon as the war ended. 


Meanwhile he did his duty. He spared no energy when it was 
a matter of doing something connected with the war and the 
coming siege. And it was in that single-minded iron dedication 
to service and duty, Pan Zagloba thought, that his continuing 
salvation might be found. 
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Their talk soon turned to war because that was the only 
subject that anyone cared about in the camp, the castle and the 
town. Old Pan Zachvilihovski was particularly curious to hear 
about the great Burlay whom he knew quite well in the past. 

“I doubt if there’s a better general among all the Cossacks,” 
he said, reminiscing. “Aye, it’s a real shame that he’d rise up 
against his Motherland along with the others ... We were 
together at Khotim, you know, when Hetman Zolkievski beat 
back the Turks and kept them out of Europe for a generation. 
Burlay was just a young fellow then but he already showed 
uncommon promise. . .” 

“He’s from across the Dnieper, isn’t he?” Pan Yan asked. He 
addressed the old commissioner as ‘Father,’ which was the way 
young soldiers paid homage to age and experience in those 
days. 

“Yes he is,” Zachvilihovski nodded. 

“And isn’t he leading our Transdnieper people? How is it then 
that he’s marching up from the deep south? Out of the wilder- 
ness in Lower Podolia instead of his own country?” 

“Looks like Hmyelnitzki assigned him Winter quarters away 
from the Dnieper because that’s where Tuhay-bey had gone into 
camp. There’s no love lost between those two, you know . . . 
Tuhay-bey hates Burlay worse than any man alive.” 

“And why’s that, father?” 

“Because no other soldier in the Commonwealth had ever 
driven the Tartars so close to despair. My God, how he tor- 
mented them!” 

“And now they’re his comrades 

“Such are the times.” Pan Zachvilihovski shrugged his shoul- 
ders and went on: “But Hmyelnitzki will keep them both in line 
once they get to Zbarajh. He’ll see to it that they claw at us and 
not at each other.” 

“And when do you expect Hmyelnitzki to get here, father?” 
Volodyovski asked. 


“Any time. He could be here tomorrow. But who can tell for 
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certain? Our generalissimos should be sending scouting expedi- 
tions in every direction but that seems like the last thing they 
have on their minds! It took me days to get them to send Kushel 
to the south and another sweep towards Tcholhansky Kamyen! 
I wanted to go myself but all we get here is talk and delibera- 
tions. God grant that our Prince gets here before it’s too late or 
we'll see a disaster that’ll make Pilavtze look like a Roman 
triumph.” 

Pan Zagloba who had sat quietly far longer than he liked 
broke in with a disparaging comment of his own. 

“I saw some of these soldiers in the maydan,” he said. “They 
look more like squabbling ribbon clerks than fit companions for 
men like ourselves who value fame and glory more than our 
own lives!” 

“Nonsense!” the white-haired old commissioner snapped 
back. “I don’t deny your courage, my good sir, although I held 
a somewhat different view of it at one time, but these are the 
finest soldiers the Commonwealth ever had! All they need 1s a 
commander they trust and respect! Lantzkoronski is a great 
knight. No one questions his gallantry or courage. Give him a 
long-range cavalry raid to lead and you won’t find anyone who 
could do it better, but he’s no commander for an army. Pan 
Firley is an honest and dedicated man but he’s so old he can 
barely get out of a chair far less mount a horse. And as for 
Ostrorog, he won his reputation with Prince Dominic at Pil- 
avtze. So why should anyone want to take their orders? We’ve 
had enough disasters! Our people are always ready to fight to 
the death if they know that their lives aren’t being thrown away 
for nothing. But who can blame them for refusing to be led to 
slaughter again and again by incompetents and fools? Even 
now, when Hmyelnitzki is breathing in our faces, our generals 
are squabbling about points of precedence at a conference table 
rather than provisioning the army.” 

“Ah, ah...” Pan Zagloba stirred in some alarm. “But we 
aren’t short of rations, are we?” 

“We could use better stores.” The old man shrugged again. 
“But it’s even worse with fodder for the horses. If the siege lasts 
longer than a month we'll have to feed our animals on gravel 
and woodchips.” 

“There’s still time to take care of that,” Volodyovski said. 
“One good sweep into the countryside. . .” 


“Then go and tell it to our generals!” the old man cried out 
bitterly. “I repeat, God send our Prince, and the sooner the 
better!” 

“And we’re not the only ones who are anxious to see him 
here,” Pan Longinus murmured and looked sadly out of the 
chamber window to the maydan and the walls outside. 

“That’s right.” The old commissioner nodded and turned to 
Volodyovski and Zagloba. “Take a look out there, gentlemen. 
‘Take a look. Everybody’s sitting on the walls and staring out 
towards the Old Zbarajh road. Others are climbing up on roofs 
and church spires and hanging out of windows. And if some 
joker cries out ‘He’s coming’ the whole camp goes absolutely 
mad with joy. A thirsty deer doesn’t long for water more 
desperately than we do for him. . .! God help us all if he 
doesn’t reach us before Hmyelnitzki gets here.” 

“That’s something for which all of us pray every day,’ 
one of the priests. 
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And it seemed as if these prayers: were to be granted soon 
although the next day, the first Thursday in July, brought even 
greater consternation and some new misgivings. 

A terrifying rain and thunder storm burst over the town and 
the new earthworks surrounding the camp. The downpour fell 
in torrents. It washed away a part of the fortifications. The 
Gnyezna and the two small lakes spilled out of their banks and 
flooded the countryside for a mile around. At nightfall lighting 
struck the banner of Firley’s household infantry, killed several 
men and turned the flag itself into burned rags and kindling 
wood. This was taken at once for the worst possible omen—a 
sure sign of God’s displeasure with the army—especially since 
Pan Firley was a Calvinist, and Zagloba urged that a deputation 
be sent to the old man demanding his conversion to Catholi- 
cism. 

“How can God bless an army whose leader persists in gross 
errors that cause disgust in Heaven?” he demanded, and many 
of the distraught gentry wanted to run at once with a petition. 
Only the dignity of the castellan’s position and the respect due 
to his bulava held back the deputation but the dismay and 
confusion in the camp became even greater. 

Meanwhile the storm raged on without a pause. 


The earthen ramparts were piled on a stone foundation, and 
reinforced with a hardwood palisade and bundles of willow tied 
into fascines, but they turned into soggy mounds of mud none 
the less. The cannon sunk up to the axles in the quaking slime so 
that thick oak planks had to be levered under the grenade 
throwers, heavy carronades and mortars, while the deep defen- 
sive ditches before the entrenchments turned into rushing 
streams. 

The night brought no respite. 

A howling gale blew out of the east as if it were Winter. It 
piled new masses of layered black clouds above the camp and 
town and whipped them into a boiling, booming cauldron that 
spilled out all of their stored rain, thunderbolts and hghtning 
and hurled them at Zbarayh. Only the camp servants remained 
huddled under canvas in the regimental bivouacs throughout 
that long night. Everyone else—the private soldiers, the gentle- 
men-troopers, the senior officers, and all the commanders ex- 
cept Lantzkoronski—sought shelter in the town. If Hmyelnitzki 
had come under the cover of the storm he could have taken the 
camp without a shot fired in its defense. 

Next morning was a little better although the rain kept on 
falling through the day. It was only at about five o’clock in the 
afternoon that the wind finally blew the clouds away, a clear 
blue sky spread above the camp, and—in the direction of Old 
Zbarajh, which lay about a day’s ride to the north and west—a 
magnificent, seven-colored rainbow rose glimmering in the air. 
One of its shining, widespread arms reached far beyond Prince 
Yeremi'’s other city, and the other seemed to dip for moisture 
into the dark woods of Tcharny Las that bordered the highway, 
and the whole great arch gleamed and glittered with its many 
colors like a triumphant gateway. 

Hope, confidence and good spirits returned to the army. The 
mass of knights and soldiers straggled back into the camp and 
climbed up on the sodden ramparts to watch that glowing 
spectacle and to speculate on what this good sign could mean, 
when Volodyovski, who stood with a crowd of others at the 
edge of the moat, shaded his sharp eyes and shouted: 

“There are troops coming out from under the rainbow!” 

The quietly chatting mass of men who were trying to find 
some reassurance after that night of violence, and who’d begun 
to draw a measure of peace from the glowing splendor painted 


in the sky, stirred as suddenly as if a new windstorm had 
whirled in among them. 

Heads craned. 

A murmur rose and spread. 

The words ‘there’s an army coming’ flew like an arrow from one 
end of the entrenchments to the other and the soldiers started to 
crowd excitedly together, to push and to peer, uneasily poised 
between uncertainty and hope. All hands flew up as if on 
command and rested above the eyes. All eyes fixed themselves 
on that gleaming distance, straining for the first sight of that 
announced arrival, and everyone held his breath and every heart 
had begun to hammer. 

And then something else began to shine and glitter under that 
soaring arch. A dream? An illusion? A result of all this longing 
and all that wishful thinking? But no, this was something real 
that appeared at the edge of distance and started to emerge and 
darken as it came. It grew and swelled and took form and 
acquired texture; and soon this faintly luminous new mass 
began to break down into the familiar, recognizable images of 
pennants and banners and horsetail standards, and what seemed 
like a forest of spears and lances that flowed into the plain. 

And then one huge cry of irrepressible joy welled out of every 
chest: “Yeremi! Yeremi! Yeremi!” 

Even the oldest and most respected soldiers seemed to go 
mad in that moment of joy and exaltation. Some leaped off the 
walls, splashed across the moat and ran across the flooded plain 
towards the approaching regiments. Others ran to their horses 
and then galloped out to meet the new arrivals. Yet others sim- 
ply wept, laughed, raised their arms towards the sky and 
shouted: “He’s coming! He’s here . . .!” 

And the heartfelt cries of gratitude that burst skyward from 
those muddy earthwalls seemed like a single great thanksgiving 
prayer. 

“Our Father!” cried the soldiers. “Our deliverer . . .! Our salva- 
tion!” 

Their joy was so wild and so beyond control that it looked 
and sounded as if the coming siege was already over and 
Hmyelnitzki’s hordes repulsed in defeat. In the meantime the 
Prince’s regiments approached even closer. It seemed to the 
watchers on the walls that the sunlit, winged husaria in polished 
steel cuirasses, and the panzerni gleaming in gilded chainmail, 


were already bathed in the scarlet aura of triumph and victory. 
The slanting beams of the disappearing sun splintered on their 
armor and on the points of their tall, upright lances and turned 
them into a thousand glittering prisms, so that they rode as if 
surrounded by their own firmament full of stars. There were 
only three thousand men marching under Yeremi Vis- 
hnovyetzki’s banner at this juncture of his means and fortunes 
but they seemed like thirty times that number to the cheering 
soldiers who ran out to meet them. The King’s three generals 
also climbed up on the walls, along with every senior Polish and 
foreign officer in the city, and their joy was no less heartfelt and 
sincere than that of the soldiers. 

Days of doubt, confusion and disorder were as good as over 
and even Skshetuski’s sallow cheeks acquired a touch of color. 

Pan Zagloba threw him a quick, sideways glance, noted a 
bright new light beginning to shine again in his stony eyes, and 
drew a slow, grateful breath. So he could still feel something! So 
he wasn’t totally beyond the reach of that warmth, excitement, 
fire and affection that the old knight wanted so desperately for 
Helen! 

The young soldier seemed to find new life in the sight of 
those familiar ranks and lances and banners. His whole body 
trembled. His thin lips found the shadow of a smile. He recog- 
nized his own regiment which he left in Zamost all those 
months before and he began to breathe as steadily and deeply as 
if'a great weight had shifted on his chest or as if a boulder had 
rolled off his shoulders. He knew along with every man 
crowded on those walls that grim days of work and danger were 
marching towards them along with these warriors. They would 
be days in which all private grief would dwindle, personal 
suffering would be driven deep into some hidden recess of the 
soul, and the most depleting nightmares would crumble under 
the burdens of constant vigilance and labor. 

“There!” Lantzkoronski cried, extending his bulava in the 
direction from which the Prince was coming. “There’s our true 
commander! And I'll be the first to report to him and ask for his 
orders.” 

“Vivat! Vivat! Vivat Vishnovyetzki!” shouted the whole army, 
and then the Prince’s regiments began to enter the walled half 
circle of earthworks and fortifications through the three bridged 
gates carved in the defenses. 
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The sun was already low on the horizon before the Prince 
himself rode into the camp. The cheering soldiers lit every kind 
of torch, cresset, link, flambeau and lantern to greet him. They 
waved burning firebrands and pine-staves dipped in pitch. They 
pressed around him in such a dense, agitated mass that his 
nervous stallion was unable to move, held as fast in this throng 
as if he’d stepped into a living quagmire. 

Fierce, bearded men wept like children crowding around this 
frail mounted figure for whom they waited with as much 
anxiety as if he was their promised Savior or Messiah. They 
clutched at the reins and bridle of his horse, so that they might 
keep him with them in the maydan for a moment longer; and 
they clung to his stirrups and kissed the edges of his coat. Their 
enthusiasm reached such a pitch of fervor that even the foreign 
mercenary regiments declared that they would serve through 
the quarter without pay, and he sat quietly among them on his 
spirited white horse, nodding his thanks and smiling at them 
like a shepherd at his milling flocks, while the cries and cheers 
echoed without ending. 

The rest of the night was calm and the sky was brilliant with 
starlight after the day’s storm. 

Thousands of stars glittered in the cloudless sky and suddenly 
one of them—the largest and the brightest—broke from the 
firmament and began to fall towards Konstantinov, trailing a 
long stream of fire behind it. 

“That’s Hmyelnitzki’s star!” the cheering mass of soldiers 
began to shout, even as Lantzkoronski took a step towards 
Prince Yeremi to hand him his bulava. “It’s a miracle! It’s a sign 
from God!” 

“Vivat Vishnovyetzki\” 

Ten thousand hoarse, ecstatic voices repeated the cry, a thou- 
sand muskets fired in salute, and Lantzkoronski stepped up to 
thieyPeince: 

“Yes!” he cried out. “Hmyelnitzki’s star is falling and ours is 
ascending! Vivat Vishnovyetzki! The King gave me this bulava,” 
he went on loudly enough for everyone to hear him. “But let 
me be the first to place it in your hands and surrender my 
authority to a greater soldier. From now on, Highness, I obey 
your orders.” 


“And so do we,” the other two royal generals said, and the 
three golden symbols of command extended towards the 
Prince. “Take these insignia and lead us to victory!” 

“They’re not yours to give, gentlemen,” the Prince said 
quietly. “Only the King can give them.” 

“Then you be a living fourth bulava over the three of them,” 
Castellan Firley said. 

The massed soldiers cheered again and went on cheering 
through all the long minutes in which none of the generals’ pre- 
pared speeches could be heard. All their doubts were gone. All 
their fears vanished at one stroke as if the specter of defeat had 
never stirred among them. 

Their eyes were shining with courage and devotion. They 
shouted pledges of loyalty and obedience no matter what would 
happen, calling on God to witness their oaths and to strike 
down anyone who'd break his solemn vow, and swore to fight 
to the death beside Prince Yeremi and the other generals. “So 
help us God. . .!” 

And at that moment the Prince’s stallion lifted its great white 
head, shook out its curled, purple-stained mane and uttered a 
shrill neigh while every other horse in the camp neighed power- 
fully in reply. 

“An omen!” roared ten thousand voices. “A sign of God’s 
blessing!” 

“Vivat Yeremi, victor! Long live Vishnovyetzki!” 

Men laughed and wept. 

They fell to their knees and prayed in fervent gratitude. They 
ran to the walls and shook their fists at the dark horizon from 
which the enemy was coming. 

“Come up, come up, you sons of bitches!” they shouted as 
they laughed, wept, cheered and prayed. “You'll find us ready 
for youm,...!” 

No one slept that night throughout the camp. The cheers 
echoed long into the sunrise and the torches burned and waved 
until the first light of dawn. 


Chapter Sixty-seven 


THE NEXT DAY passed in preparations for defense. The Prince 
issued orders which were obeyed at once. Discipline was re- 
stored. The soldiers worked readily and swiftly so that it 
seemed as if a wholly new army had entered the camp, not just a 
new spirit, and by midday everything was in order. Every man 
had his assigned position. Everyone knew where to fight and 
how to assist everybody else. Pickets were posted in the coun- 
tryside. Patrols brought in news of the enemy all day long and 
foragers went out to requisition whatever food and fodder 
could be found in nearby villages. The night passed quietly. The 
soldiers dozed among their fires ready to man the walls at one 
trumpet call as if the assault was to come at any moment. 

At dawn on the following day the horizon darkened in the 
direction of Vishnovyetz, the town from which the Prince’s 
ancestors took their name. It was as if a wide, low cloud crept 
out of the sunrise. All the bells in the town began to ring, 
signaling alarm, and the mournful cries of the war horns alerted 
the camp. The foot regiments stood to arms all along the 
ramparts, the horsemen formed up in the intervals ready to 
charge out at a single order, and the thin blue smoke of lighted 
fuses rose skyward from beside every cannon on the walls. 

“They’re coming!” the hushed, tense murmur swept the 
walls. “They’re here!” 

The Prince appeared among his soldiers bareheaded but 
dressed in his silver armor and riding his white horse. Not a 
single line of worry marred his quiet features. On the contrary, 
his face and eyes glowed with pleasure and amusement. 

“We've guests, gentlemen!” he called out, riding along the 
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walls. “Our guests are arriving! Let’s be sure to give them a 
proper welcome!” 

“Vivat!” cried the soldiers. 

Then there was silence, broken only by the crack and rattle of 
battle flags and banners snapping in the breeze. 

In the meantime the enemy drew near enough to be seen 
clearly with the naked eye. This was the first wave of the 
approaching masses, not Hmyelnitzki and the Khan but a 
picked corps of thirty thousand Tartars armed with horn-bows, 
firelocks and sabers. Having swept up some fifteen hundred 
camp servants sent out for provisions the day before, they rode 
on a broad front from Vishnovyetz and then, spreading out into 
their classic crescent, started to reach out towards Old Zbarajh, 
the highway that connected the two towns, and the woods 
beyond them. 

Prince Yeremi, seeing that this was only a mounted force 
without supporting infantry and cannon gave orders for the 
cavalry to move out against it. 

Orderlies galloped at once among the ranks of horsemen. 
Orders began to snap. The regiments stirred and started to spill 
out of the earthworks like bees from a hive. The plain began to 
fill with mounted men and horses. The watchers on the ram- 
parts could see the captains galloping among their companies 
with their short, ridged iron maces in their hands, dressing the 
lines for battle. The horses pranced and snorted with nervous, 
tossing heads and, from time to time, a long, shrill neighing 
swept along the entire battle line. Then two regiments of Prince 
Yeremi’s Tartar Light Horse and his Household Cossacks broke 
away from this assembled mass and began to trot quietly to- 
wards the enemy. Their cased bows bounced on their backs, 
their caps gleamed in bright reds and yellows, and at their head 
rode Vyershul on a restless stallion that reared up and pawed the 
air as if he wanted to leap all the sooner into the spreading dark 
mass ahead. Not a single cloud marred the bright, blue mirror 
suspended above them. The men and horses trotting in the plain 
were as sharply etched as if each was a perfect, intricately carved 
miniature held in the palm of the hand. 

But at that moment something else appeared at the edge of 
vision. The Prince’s small campaign wagon train hadn’t mana- 
ged to reach the town the night before with the rest of his army 
and now it hurried down the highway to get under the protec- 
tion of the guns. But the sharp-eyed Tartar warriors caught 


sight of it, their exultant yell came clearly to the infantry on the 
rim of the earthworks, and the long dark crescent turned at once 
towards the wagons with the curved points thrusting forward 
like the lowered horns of a charging bull. The air filled with the 
familiar warbling Tartar battle cry and Vyershul’s regiments 
galloped to the rescue. 

The crescent was the first to reach the wagon train which, in 
the meantime, formed into a rolling hollow square that bristled 
with light artillery and muskets, while several thousand Tartar 
warriors turned towards Vyershul’s men and charged them with 
a drawn-out howl. And here the discipline, training and experi- 
ence of the Prince’s soldiers brought cries of admiration echoing 
from the ramparts. Seeing the horns of the crescent sweeping 
around their flanks, they split into three groups and leaped to 
the sides to outflank the flankers; then they divided themselves 
into four and then split once more; and each time the Tartars 
had to check their charge, reform and swing their entire front, 
because there was only empty air in front of them while the 
Prince’s men were tearing at their flanks. 

At the fourth turn the two bodies of horsemen finally came 
together but Vyershul brought his whole strength charging 
down into the weakest point of the Tartar line, broke through at 
once and swept on like a storm towards the surrounded and 
embattled wagons. 

“Will you just look? Will you see this? Only the Prince’s 
captains can lead like that!” cried the veteran Crown soldiers 
watching from the walls. 

In the meantime Vyershul drove his wedge into the swarm of 
Tartars who ringed the wagon train, cut through them like an 
arrow piercing a soldier’s body, and brought his troops inside 
the rolling little fortress. A single battle blazed out in the plain 
in place of the two separate encounters but it was all the fiercer 
for being concentrated in a smaller space. Its core was the ring 
of wagons, spewing fire and smoke; around it swirled the 
howling mass of Tartars like a dark whirlpool spinning in wide 
circles; and beyond this smoke-filled circular arena full of yells 
and screams and the rattling of firelocks and muskets galloped a 
growing herd of riderless horses. 
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It must have seemed to the watchers in the earthworks as if a 
boar beset by a pack of mastiffs was scurrying towards the 


safety of a thicket and fighting for his life each step of the way. 
The fierce hounds leaped and snapped at him, baying all around 
him, and he ran doggedly, turning and flashing his sharp white 
tusks at them, and ripping the most persistent. The little wagon 
train defended itself just as savagely, pushing towards the earth- 
works, while the watchers speculated on when the Prince 
would send some really meaningful and decisive help to rescue 
the defenders. 

“It’s time,” some of the older soldiers started muttering. “The 
odds are just too heavy over there. . .” 

But they’d barely spoken when the Prince signaled with his 
bulava and the plain reddened with the scarlet coats of Kushel’s 
and Volodyovski’s dragoons as if a sudden burst of poppies 
bloomed across the plain. The dragoons struck and vanished in 
the mass of Tartars like a swirl of autumn leaves swept by the 
wind into a dark and agitated forest, or like divers disappearing 
under a stormy sea. Only a fresh cluster of panicked horses 
carrying empty saddles burst out of this churning mass of 
animals and men to show where they had been. 

“Why is the Prince feeding his reinforcements piecemeal into 
that cauldron?” some of the newer Crown soldiers asked each 
other. “Why is he sending his men in there a few regiments at a 
time? Why not hit the Tartars with everything at once?” 

But the older practitioners grinned and nodded, guessing his 
intentions. “That’s to show you snotnosed, virgin warriors 
what kind of help he’s brought you.” 

But they could hear the crack and rattle of musketry weaken- 
ing among the wagons where the defenders no longer had the 
time to load their overheated weapons while a sharp note of 
triumph began to sound through the Tartar baying. 

“Ay, that’s getting close,” they started to mutter. “Too close. 
They won’t last much longer.” 

Then the Prince snapped an order to his aides, pointed with 
his bulava, and three husaria regiments—his own under 
Skshetuski, that of Pan Marek Sobieski, the Starosta of 
Krasnostav, and the King’s own led by Pan Piglovski—rode out 
of the camp and started their slow, massive run towards the 
battle. They gathered weight and speed at each step of the 
gallop until they were rolling like an avalanche across the open 
plain. They reached the Tartars, struck them like a wall, broke 
and scattered them at once and drove them towards the woods. 


Sweeping them up like chaff, they squeezed them once more 
into a dense mob that they crushed and trampled and scattered 
again, and then they chased them off the field for a quarter of a 
league or more while the wagon train rolled into the camp 
among shouts of joy and the booming of saluting cannon. 

The day’s fighting, however, wasn’t over yet. The Tartars 
didn’t vanish from sight altogether knowing that Hmyelnitzki 
and the Khan were close at their heels. They were soon gallop- 
ing around the camp and circling the town, cutting all the roads 
and occupying every neighboring settlement and village where 
thick clouds of smoke began to rise at once into the hot dry air. 
Several hundred of their better warriors, looking to win some 
individual distinction for themselves, rode up to the earthworks 
to challenge the defenders and a similar crowd of ‘Kwarta’ men 
and Vishnovyetzki soldiers spilled out of the entrenchments to 
meet them. They rode at each other in small groups, seized 
prisoners and fought single duels, littering the glacis with dead 
men and horses until the day ended. 

Vyershul, who never missed these deadly preliminary games, 
wasn’t there this time. Slashed six times across the head in the 
defense of the little wagon train he lay close to death in his tent 
but Pan Volodyovski avenged him a dozen times over. 
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The night darkened slowly but the sky stayed bright with a 
lurid glow as a dozen villages began to burn one after another. 
The whole countryside seemed on fire as far as the eye could 
have seen in daylight. The smoke climbed redly into the pale, 
night sky; the stars seemed like a bloody pink froth through 
those crimson coils; and clouds of birds rose screaming off the 
lakes and out of the woods and thickets, and whirled through 
that crimson air, while the cattle in the camp, terrified by this 
unusual sight, began to bellow mournfully. 

“It can’t be that those few thousand Tartars could’ve done all 
that,” the more experienced soldiers told each other on the 
walls. “It must be Hmyelnitzki himself.” 

“And the Khan with all his Hordes.” 

These, as all the men knew very well, weren’t just idle 
guesses. The patrols had reported the main force of the enemy 
not far behind the dispersed Tartar screen and every soldier in 
the camp was up on the walls. All the townsfolk and refugee 


local peasants climbed into church towers and clung to the 
rooftops while women wept and wailed in the churches. The 
waiting, which seemed like the heaviest burden of all, hung 
above the camp, the town and the castle like a leaden cloud, but 
it was quickly over. The night was still not altogether dark, and 
the sun was still burning redly below the horizon, when the first 
ranks of the vast Cossack and Tartar army appeared in the plain. 
On they came, in hundreds and in thousands and then in tens of 
thousands, bringing to mind the uneasy image of a marching 
forest as if every tree and shrub in the Commonwealth had 
pulled its roots out of the soil and swept towards Zbarajh. 

It seemed as if there was no end to those dense dark ranks that 
flowed on and on out of the red horizon; they dwindled far 
beyond the range of the human eye. They spread across the 
landscape like a growling cloud or like a rustling coverlet of 
locusts that would devour all of the habitable spaces under 
them. The threatening mutter of their coming drifted before 
them lke a wind blowing through the dry tops of old trees. 
Having filled the countryside all around the camp they started 
to settle themselves for the night and light their bivouac fires 
and then it seemed as if the sky itself had fallen into the plain 
scattering all its stars. 

“Do you see all those campfires?” the watching soldiers whis- 
pered to each other. “They stretch farther than a horse could 
gallop inaday.. .” 

“Jezus Maria!” Pan Zagloba muttered to Skshetuski. “Is there 
no end to this vermin? There’s a lion in me, as you know, and I 
don’t understand the meaning of fear, but I’d be glad if light- 
ning would strike that human ant-heap before dawn. As God’s 
my witness, there's just too many of them! Jehosophat’s valley 
won't get a better crowd on Judgment Day, I’ll bet. And will 
you just tell me what these scoundrels want? Wouldn’t every 
mother’s son among them be better off at home? What’s wrong 
with working on their masters’ acres, anyway? Is it our fault 
that God created us as gentry and them as our peasants?” 

Skshetuski said nothing, watching the vast spread of the 
enemy's bivouac fires and estimating their numbers, and the fat 
knight broke into a sudden rage. 

“Tfui!” he spat into the glowing night. “I’m going to get 
carried away with anger unless I really watch it! ’'m a sweet, 
gentle man by nature. A surgeon could use me for a balm to 


plaster a wound! But they’re going to drive me into a real 
passion! They’ve had it too easy with us, that’s what was the 
matter. They’ve been fed too well so they’ve been breeding like 
mice in a grain-loft and now they think they can go after the 
cats. Just you wait, you vermin! There’s one cat here whose 
name is Yarema and another who is called Zagloba! They’ll 
chew your tails for you!” 

But the bellowing and bluster didn’t help to set his mind at 
peace and Pan Zagloba turned to different speculations. 

“What do you think, though, will they try a few negotia- 
tions? Eh? Wouldn’t that make sense? We could offer them their 
lives if they’d just show some humility and go back where they 
came from, don’t you think? Not that they worry me, of 
course! The more the better is what I always say! But I’m just 
wondering if there’re enough provisions in the camp ... 
Ah.. .! But will you just take a look over there? There are 
more fires starting up in the distance. And more beyond that! 
May the Black Death itself come calling on every one of them!” 

“Why should they negotiate anything?” Skshetuski asked 
quietly. “They must be sure they have us exactly where they 
want us.” 

“But they don’t, do they?” the fat knight asked quickly. 

“That’s up to God. Whatever happens won’t be easy for 
them, not with our Prince here.” 

“Thanks for the comfort,” Pan Zagloba muttered. “I'd rather 
hear that they won’t manage it at all!” 

“It’s no small thing for a soldier to know that he’s not going 
to give his life for nothing,” Pan Skshetuski said. 

“Certainly, certainly . . . But may the Devil take it all along 
with this talk of dying! I’d rather think I’m not going to give up 
anything!” 
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But at that moment they were joined by the little knight and 
the Pan Podbipyenta. 

“Good news, gentlemen,” the Lithuanian said. “The waiting 
is over! They say there’s half a million Cossacks and Tartars out 
there.” 

“May your tongue turn into roasting spit!” Pan Zagloba 
cried, driven at last into a towering rage. “You call that good 
news?” 


“They won’t seem like so many when they’re storming the 
walls,” Pan Longinus hurried to comfort the quivering fat 
knight. “They can climb the scaling ladders only so many at a 
time, yousee ...2” 

“And since our Prince and Hmyelnitzki are finally confronting 
each other, I don’t expect any more talk of negotiations,” Pan 
Michal broke in and grinned and then began to rub both his 
hands together. “It’s going to be the end once and for all either 
for us or for the rebels and there aren’t going to be any two 
ways about it.” 

“Ah... to the Devil with it all,” Pan Zagloba muttered, no 
longer caring what anybody thought. 

He could see Prince Yeremi further along the earthwall look- 
ing across the plain at the Tartar and Zaporohjan masses that 
were beyond counting. He could imagine Hmyelnitzki staring 
up at the Polish camp and saying to himself: ‘“There’s my most 
terrible enemy, my greatest danger, and my most implacable opponent. 
Who will be able to resist me and deny me whatever I want after I’ve 
wiped him off the face of the earth?’ In this terrible civil war which 
had already lasted far too long, these two larger than life heroes 
of their people never yet faced each other in a battle. One was 
the destroyer of Hetmans, royal generals and regents; the other 
was the Nemesis of the Zaporohjans who crushed powerful 
Cossack atamans as if they were wheat stalks. Each was a 
conqueror trailed by victories and exercising an almost super- 
stitious hold over his followers and each had become the terror 
of his enemies. But now, at last, they were standing face to face. 
Which would prove the greater? It was easy to guess that the 
struggle between them would be fought to the last drop of 
blood but which of them had more of it to spare? 

This lone Ruthenian Knaz stood at the head of fifteen thou- 
sand men, Pan Zagloba knew, and that included the camp 
laborers and servants, while the grim peasant chieftain was 
followed by entire nations, leading innumerable peoples who 
lived in the vast spaces from the Don River and the Azov Sea in 
the east to the mouth of the Danube in the west. Riding beside 
him was the Khan of all the Crimean, Belgorodian, Nohay and 
Dobrudjan Tartars. Marching behind him were all the free- 
booters who swarmed along the tributaries of the Dniester and 
the Dnieper, all the Nijhovtzy and the uncountable hordes of 
tchernya that poured out of the Steppe and from every village, 


settlement, town, and forest in the eastern lands. He com- 
manded every Cossack who had served in the destroyed Crown 
army of Hetman Pototzki and in the private companies of all the 
Ukrainian magistrates and magnates. He led Circassians from 
the Caucasus, Valachian mercenaries, Silistrian and Rumelian 
Turks, and even hordes of Serbs and Bulgars sent by the Turkish 
Sultan. 

It almost seemed as if this was a second great migration of 
barbarian tribes which had abandoned their distant eastern 
grasslands and flowed to the west to seize new lands and create 
new countries. 

These, then were the proportions between the two sides, Pan 
Zagloba knew: a handful against hosts. An islet against an 
ocean. “There’s not much chance of coming out of here alive,” 
he muttered unhappily to himself. The entire Commonwealth, 
he knew, looked at these puny earthworks, surrounded by an 
ocean of the world’s fiercest warriors, as if it was already a burial 
mound of doomed knights and their legendary leader. 
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Hmyelnitzki must have had the same idea because just as soon 
as his campfires glittered across the plain a Cossack emissary 
started waving a white flag before the entrenchments, blowing a 
trumpet and shouting at the sentries not to shoot. The pickets 
went out and seized him at once and brought him to the Prince. 

No sign of worry showed in Vishnovyetzki’s face. He was 
still on horseback, still touring the trenches, and his face was as. 
clear and untroubled as a Summer sky. The red glare of the 
Cossack campfires was shining in his eyes and tinted his deli- 
cate, pale features with a ruddy glow. 

“Who are you?” he asked the trembling Cossack. 

“I’m ... Sokol. Leader of a Hundred. From the Hetman, 
lomdm. .” 

“And what do you bring me?” 

The old Steppe warrior began to bow as low as if he were an 
oriental slave salaaming a sultan. “Forgive me, lord,” he 
begged. “Have mercy. I'll say what I’ve been told to say but it’s 
not my doing...” 

“Speak up, then,” Prince Yeremi said quietly with a pale 
smile. “Nothing is going to happen to you here.” 

“The Hetman said to tell you that he’s come to visit . . . 


“Tell him I’m ready for him,” the Prince interrupted. 

“Yes lord. He also said to tell you that tomorrow night 
he’s going to be dining in your castle . . .” 

“Tell him that I’m giving the banquet tonight, not tomor- 
row,” the Prince said, nodded pleasantly, turned his horse and 
rode away along the ramparts down into the camp. 

The Cossack left, hardly able to believe that he was still alive, 
and an hour later the Zbarajh cannon began to thunder with 
salutes, the earthworks echoed with cries of joy and pleasure, 
and a thousand candles gleamed like fireflies in all the castle 
windows. 
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Encamped at some distance beyond the bivouac fires of his 
army, Khan Devlet Giray, hereditary ruler of the Crimean Tar- 
tars and overlord of all the Tartar clans in Asia and Europe, also 
heard these cries and trumpets and kettle-drums and artillery 
salutes, and stepped out of his tent. 

He was a man in his middle years with small black eyes, 
shaped like gleaming almonds, which hid the coldest and most 
calculating mind of his two-hundred-year Giray dynasty. His 
plump, hairless face and soft, fleshy body belied the ruthlessness 
and cunning with which he ruled his satraps, kept his proud and 
jealous murjahs in humble subjection, and played the powerful 
beys of the four great Tartar clans one against the other. He paid 
nominal homage to the Ottoman Turkish Porte as the sultan’s 
hereditary padishah, or principal underlord on the borderlands 
of Europe, but his control over all the Turkic tribes and nations 
between Astrakhan and the Moldavian plains was as indepen- 
dent as it was absolute. He traced his lineage to the ulans of the 
Golden Horde and, through his great-great-grandfather Haci 
Giray, the first Crimean Khan and founder of the Giray dynasty, 
to the horsehair yurts of Genghis Khan himself. 

His dignity as well as Tartar custom obliged him to conceal 
surprise but the sounds of celebration in Zbarajh disturbed his 
meditation. 

He stood outside his carpeted silk pavilion with his brother, 
the ‘Nurradin Khan,’ or heir-designate and chosen successor, and 
with the Sultan Galga, Tuhay-bey, and a crowd of other ulan 
knights and murjahs, and sent for Hmyelnitzki. 

The Cossack Hetman was already somewhat the worse for 


liquor but he arrived at once, bowing to the ground in the 
oriental manner and placing the fingers of his right hand on his 
forehead, mouth and heart as he waited for the Khan’s com- 
mand, but long minutes passed before the Khan showed that he 
noticed his ally’s arrival. He stared in silence at the gleaming 
castle, which shined in the distance like a great stone lantern, 
and nodded his head thoughtfully up and down, and stroked the 
two thin wisps of hair that straggled to his chest from the 
bottom of his chin. 

Then he thrust out a soft finger towards the strange illumina- 
tion where only terror and trepidation should have been evident 
that night. 

“What does that mean?” he asked. 

“Mighty ruler,” Hmyelnitzki replied. “That’s Knaz Yarema 
feasting.” 

Astonishment crept out on the Khan’s cold face. “He’s feast- 
ing?” 

“He's giving a banquet for tomorrow’s corpses.” 

A new artillery salvo boomed in salute on the distant walls, 
trumpets blared a fanfare, and protracted cheers reached the 
Wartarsears. 

“There’s but one God,” the Khan murmured, hiding his 
amazement. “There is a lion living in the heart of that un- 
believer . . .” Then, after another long and thoughtful silence, 
he added with a cold, expressionless glance at the Zaporohjan 
Hetman: “I’d rather stand with him than with you.” 

Hmyelnitzki shuddered. 

Drinking himself into oblivion every night was less a matter 
of habit for the Zaporohjan Hetman than a way to escape his 
terrifying doubts and bouts of despair. 

He knew the price he paid for the Tartars’ unreliable friend- 
ship which could dissolve or turn against him at a whim. Devlet 
Giray brought his Crimean Khanate to the peak of its historic 
power less by war and victories than by skillful manipulation of 
alliances, switching his loyalties back and forth between Mus- 
covy and the Commonwealth so that neither could have the 
upper hand for long or overwhelm the other. Hmyelnitzki also 
knew that while the Khan rode with him for the sake of the rich 
Ukrainian booty, for the gifts of treasure he received from the 
Cossack Hetman, and for the unfortunate captives who nour- 
ished his slave trade, he was secretly ashamed of his alliance 


with the Zaporohjans. Knowing himself to be a monarch by the 
will of Allah, and one whose right to rule was rooted in Islamic 
law, he hated the idea of supporting rebels against a lawful King. 
Given an even choice between a ‘Hmyel’ and a Vishnovyetzki, 
he would turn against the Cossacks without a second thought. 

But the serpent was never far from the lion in Bohdan 
Hmyelnitzk1. 

“Great monarch!” he addressed the Khan. “Yarema is your 
deadliest enemy. It was he who took the Transdnieper from the 
Tartars. It was he who hanged captured murjahs along his bor- 
ders to serve as a warning, as if they were of no more account 
than dead wolves. It was he who wanted to bring his fire and 
sword into the Crimea. . .” 

“And didn’t your people do the same?” 

“I’m your slave,” the Hetman murmured humbly. 

The livid lips of Tuhay-bey began to quiver, he noted out of a 
corner of a watchful eye. The Tartar’s yellow fangs gleamed 
under his wispy mustache. Hmyelnitzki knew that this proud 
and powerful bey had a mortal enemy among the Cossacks, one 
who exterminated his entire clan and almost captured Tuhay- 
bey himself, and now that hated name began to gurgle in the 
Tartar’s throat. 

“Burlay... . Burlay ae” 

“Tuhay-bey!” Hmyelnitzki said at once. “You and Burlay 
poured water on your swords last year, remember? The Great 
Khan himself ordered that you become brothers!” 

Tuhay-bey’s twisted lips sprung open but before he could 
break into a string of curses a new salvo of salutes thundered in 
Vishnovyetzki’s earthworks and the dangerous moment passed 
without an explosion. The Khan thrust out his hand, drew it 
slowly along the line of the entrenchments, the castle and the 
town, and then turned his narrowed eyes coldly on 
Hmyelnitzki. 

“That will be mine tomorrow?” 

“Tomorrow they'll be dead,” Hmyelnitzki said firmly. Then, 
thinking the conversation finished, he started making his sal- 
aams again, touching his forehead, mouth and chest with his 
Outspread fingers. . 

The Khan sighed. He nodded. A tremor passed across his 
sallow face and he wrapped himself more closely in his fur-lined 
kaftan. The warm, July night was coming to an end and the air 
turned chilly before dawn. 


“It’s late,” he murmured and turned thoughtfully towards his 
pavilions. 

All the Tartar lords, princes, minor khans and sultans of his 
suite began to sway gently, rustling with respectful murmurs 
like a wheatfield stroked by a sudden breeze, and he walked 
slowly into his great tent. 

“... God is one,” he murmured. 

Hmyelnitzki rode off towards his own quarters. 

“You can have the castle,” he muttered savagely as he came to 
the Zaporohjan lines. “I'll give you the town and all the loot and 
every man and woman alive in the ruins. . . But Yarema will be 
mine, not yours, even if I’ve got to pay for him with my 
throat!” 

He sat for a long time in his tent, stifling his rage at his 
humiliation and looking out into the night as the campfires 
began to die out one by one. 

A deep, quiet stillness replaced the murmur of several hun- 
dred thousand voices in the plain. Tartar fifes still squealed and 
shrilled here and there, the voices of the Nohai horseherders still 
called out in the near distance as they drove their herds of 
mustangs and shaggy-haired ponies to pasture and water. Then 
even these last sounds dwindled into silence and sleep fell on all 
the Tartars and the Cossacks. 

Only the castle went on booming with gun salutes and ring- 
ing with cheers long into the night as if a wedding was in 
progress there. 


Chapter Sixty-eight 


THE DAWN CAME slowly, creeping like a spy across the horizon. 
The night’s shadows backed away into their hiding places as the 
reluctant sun rose out of the mists, turning a quick deep crim- 
son in a lowering sky as if offended by the need to look down 
on the carnage that everyone in the camp expected. 

No one in the Crown camp doubted that the assault was 
coming. Mobs of tchernya, Tartars, Cossacks and all the other 
different kinds of people who’d come together behind the 
Zaporohjan Hetman began to stir in their bivouacs long before 
first light, while every soldier in the camp stood to arms behind 
their parapets. - 

Day came at last. The angry sun glowed like a bed of coals 
and a hot red light flooded the strip of plain that lay between the 
earthworks and the Cossack lines; it piled a deep shadow in 
front of the huge, outspread wings of the Zaporohjan tabor and 
in the teeming roosts and lairs of the enemy’s encampment. 
Numbed by the sight of this vast assembly, whose threatening 
growl drifted towards them like an approaching storm, the 
defenders felt the blood draining from their faces. They tried in 
vain to tally all the campfires that glittered in the dark plain 
during the night before; and now this colossal human ant hill 
was spilling out all of its angry contents. Then tongues of fire 
licked out from the Cossack revetments, cannon started boom- 
ing, and the great mass heaved itself into the open ground and 
began to roll towards them and their parapets like a black cloud 
falling upon the head of a mountain. 

Pan Zagloba closed his eyes when the assault began. 

“They'll smother us with their caps,” he groaned squirming 
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on his horse. “Great God almighty, why did you have to make 
so many of these vermin? Aren’t there enough rag pickers in the 
worlde” 

“Don’t worry,” Pan Yan calmed him. “This isn’t the real 
assault.” 

“It isn’t? It looks real enough to me,” the fat knight muttered, 
mopping his flushed face. “How much more real does it have to 
get?” 

“This will be just a probe. You'll see. They’ll hit hard here 
and there but they won’t really press the attack anywhere to 
drive it home. They just want to test the strength of the de- 
fenses. And to feel out where our men fight with less deter- 
mination.” 

“What?” Pan Zagloba bellowed, much encouraged. “They 
dare to doubt our manhood? Oh, the scum! Probe us, would 
they? Poke at us as if we were a pack of mangy dogs? I’ll show 
them a probing!” 

The dark mass poured across the plain like a roiled sea bris- 
tling with weapons and glowing with infuriated faces but the 
attack proved to be exactly what Skshetuski said it was. Just as a 
tidal wave driven by the wind might foam and thunder against a 
rocky shore, piling up upon itself and then ebbing back into the 
depths behind them, so the attackers struck powerfully here and 
there and withdrew to gather new strength and strike some- 
where else. It was as if they wanted to sap the defenders’ spirit 
with their awesome numbers before getting down to the serious 
business of shattering their bodies. 

In the meantime a religious procession appeared on the walls. 
Father Muhovyetzki carried a gilded monstrance shaped like a 
little sun and containing the Holy Sacrament which he raised 
high overhead to put new heart into the shaken soldiers. He 
walked with eyes half closed as if in a trance. His drawn, ascetic 
face was set in lines of infinite peace and calmness, while two 
other priests marched beside him and supported him firmly by 
the elbows. One was the Reverend Yaskolski, chaplain of the 
Crown husaria and a famous former military commander; the 
other, also an ex-soldier, was a gigantic Bernardine named 
Zabkovski who was second only to Pan Longinus in physical 
strength and almost equaled Pan Zagloba’s prowess at the din- 
ner table. They paced along the ramparts under a canopy carried 
by a nervous and uneasy Pan Zagloba and three other nobles, 


followed by all the senior officers of the army, while a dozen 
sweet-faced young girls dressed all in white and wearing 
wreaths of flowers in their hair scattered blooms and petals 
before them. 

The. sight of the Sacrament, as well as the calmness of the 
priests and the chanting children, put fresh heart into the sol- 
diers, dispelled their doubts and reaffirmed their courage and 
determination. The fresh morning wind spread the scent of 
myrrh burning in the censers. Every few paces Father 
Muhovyetzki halted, raised the monstrance and chanted an 
invocation which the stentorian voices of Yaskolski and 
Zabkovski picked up at once while the entire army sang out the 
responses. The deep bass voices of the cannon seemed to boom 
with a rhythmic incantation of their own. 

Sometimes a cannon ball rumbled close to the canopy, or 
struck the parapet next to the procession, or buried itself in the 
earthwall under it and spattered the priests and acolytes with 
dirt, while Pan Zagloba tried to shrink anc make himself as thin 
as the pole of the baldachin he carried. He was particularly 
terrified whenever the procession stood still for the chanting of 
a lengthy litany or for silent prayer. The passage of the solid 
iron shot, which whirred overhead like the beating of great 
wings, was especially loud and frightening at such moments, 
and the old noble flushed a deeper crimson while Father 
Yaskolski squinted in disgust. As an old soldier, he couldn’t 
stand to see such inept gunnery and such a waste of squandered 
projectiles and powder. 

“Blast their eyes!” he’d mutter when a particularly ragged 
salvo flew high over the walls and rattled down into the camp or 
splashed into the river. “They ought to be planting turnips, not 
fooling with cannon,” 

At last the procession reached the east end of the ramparts and 
the ‘Tartars and the Cossacks began to pull back. They had tried 
a dozen mass attacks, especially on the uncompleted redoubt by 
the western lake, to see if they could create a panic among the 
defenders. But when they were beaten back all along the line 
they retreated behind their own cannon and stayed there for the 
rest of the day. 


x * * 


Then came the memorable Tuesday of July 13 which passed 
in feverish preparations on both sides. 


The grand assault was now certain beyond anybody’s doubt. 
The trumpets, kettledrums and war horns in all the Cossack 
camps and tchernya encampments filled the air with their 
raucous blaring from the day’s first light, while the great holy 
drum of the Tartars, known as the ‘Bhalt,’ boomed like thunder 
well into the sunset. 

The evening began on a gentle note. The church bells in the 
town tolled the Angelus and the army knelt in prayer on the 
walls as the sun hurried off the western sky. A light breeze 
cooled the heated plain and a mild mist rose out of the two lakes 
and the little river. And then the first of the night’s stars 
gleamed in the darkening sky and sixty Zaporohjan cannon 
bellowed with one great voice. Three hundred thousand human 
throats roared out a reply with one huge, hoarse cry, uncounta- 
ble ranks threw themselves into a headlong charge towards the 
walls, and the assault began. 

The thunder of their coming deafened every ear. The ground 
seemed to leap and quiver under their pounding boots so that 
the soldiers who crouched behind their barricades and loopholes 
felt the tremors under their own feet while the vast booming 
roar made their vision shake. It drowned out the war horns and 
the drums and overwhelmed even the bellowing of the cannon. 
The oldest and most experienced men among the defenders 
couldn’t remember hearing anything like it in their lives. 

“Great God Almighty!” Pan Zagloba’s eyes bulged out and 
his mouth hung open. “What’s that coming at us?” 

He sat on horseback beside Skshetuski in one of the sally 
intervals cut into the earthwall where the cavalry was waiting, 
and he couldn’t understand what he saw because it seemed as if 
a sea of bellowing, wild-eyed animals was pouring across the 
plain. 

“Those aren’t human beings!” he spluttered at last. 

“You're quite right,” Skshetuski said calmly. “The enemy is 
driving herds of cattle before them so that we'll empty our guns 
into the animals.” 

“Cattle?” The old knight’s eyes bulged out even further. 
“They are driving cattle?” 

Skshetuski shrugged. “As you see.” 

But at this Pan Zagloba turned as crimson as a boiled beet, his 
disbelieving eyes grew red in indignation, and he spat out the 
one word that contained all his rage, terror, hopelessness and 
fervent desire to be somewhere else. 
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. .. Scoundrels!” 

Lashed with rawhide whips by wild, half-naked tchabany, and 
scorched from behind with flaming torches by Tartar horseher- 
ders, the fear-crazed cattle ran for the walls with a gloomy 
bellowing until Vurtzel’s gunners began to mow them down 
them with fire and iron. 

Then thick black smoke seemed to darken the earth and to 
obscure the planet. 

The sky blazed red with fire, flashing with the reflected glare 
of the flames that spewed from the cannon. Half of the terror- 
stricken animals were hurled to the ground, hundreds more 
scattered as if seared by lightning, and the advancing human 
tide swept forward across the torn carcasses of the rest. 

First came a mass of captives and local peasants from the 
countryside who hadn’t managed to reach the shelter of Zbarayh 
before they were swept up by the Tartars and invading Cos- 
sacks. Hundreds of men, women, small children, old crones 
and young people ran in tears and with such heartrending wails 
that they moved the most hardened consciences among the 
defenders. They prayed and pleaded, crying out for mercy and 
staggering under the sacks of sand and gravel with which they 
were to fill the moats dug before the walls. The soldiers’ hair 
rose under their helmets in horror at this sight. But they closed 
their ears to these pitiful appeals and aimed their guns and 
muskets at the luckless captives, thinking less about these 
wretched, driven masses than about the dangerous loads they 
carried. In other times, they might have acted differently. But all 
mankind lost the quality of mercy in those days and even the 
gentlest men had become immune to other people’s suffering. 

“Firel” 

The cannon boomed salvo after salvo. 

ie 

The muskets flamed and crackled all along the line of parapets 
and breastworks. 

Stabbed and goaded by the knives and spears behind them, 
and torn by the shot and shell that gouged long scarlet furrows 
in their wailing masses, the captives ran and fell and got up 
again and staggered on through pools of their own blood. 
Driving them on was a flood of Cossacks who, in turn, were 
pushed forward by a sea of Turks, Tartars, renegade Serbs and 
Valachians who had accepted Islam, Bulgars and warriors of 
unknown origin and allegiance except to loot and slaughter. 


The moats filled up quickly with their corpses and the sand 
they'd brought. And then the great tidal wave of the enemy 
swept across their bodies with a howl of triumph. 
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Night fell soon after and darkened the far edges of the plain 
but the walls and the forefront of the ramparts were as bright as 
day. 

Broad sheets of fire flared out of the cannon and illuminated 
the massed regiments that pushed against the earthworks. One 
regiment climbed across another. The scarlet light showed the 
Cossack colonels driving fresh ranks across the bodies of those 
who'd gone before them, and their best regiments threw them- 
selves at the bastions held by Vishnovyetzki because there, as 
Hmyelnitzki knew, the fierce resistance would be the most 
stubborn. 

First in these charging waves came the disciplined kujhenye of 
the Sietch, and then the awesome Pereyaslav Cossacks led by the 
veteran Loboda. Vorontchenko followed with the Tcherkassy 
Regiment and behind them came Kulak with the Karviv Cos- 
sacks. After them pressed the dense ranks of the great Bratzlav 
Regiment under the ruthless Netchay, and the Khumin Cos- 
sacks under Stempka, and then the powerful Korsun regiments 
led by the Polish renegade Mrozovyetzki. 

Then came the wild Kalnyitch Cossacks, both on foot and 
horseback, and the picked Byelotzerkiev Regiment mustering 
fifteen thousand men with Hmyelnitzki himself riding in their 
ranks. Scarlet as Satan in the lurid glare, and with his shirt 
thrown carelessly open across his wide chest as if he were 
immune to the death of ordinary men and impervious to arrows 
and bullets, he seemed to be everywhere at once in that fiery 
chaos. With his huge red face, fearless as a lion’s, and his sharp 
darting glances that noted everything around him, he loomed 
through the smoke and fire like a creature out of ancient legends 
that could see everything at the same time out of a hundred 
eyes. 

"Behind the regular moloytzy pushed the fierce hordes of inde- 
pendent Cossacks who owed no allegiance to anyone, the prim- 
itive dwellers of the remote and barely settled lands along the 
River Don, and the savage tribes of Circassians who fought 
with long knives. And behind them, like a pack of wolfhounds 


that herded them forward, rode the picked warriors of the 
Khan. 

Tuhay-bey himself led the merciless Nohajtzy who had 
brought fire and sword to the borderlands for three genera- 
tions; Subaghazi, the Khan’s favorite nephew, commanded the 
Belgorodian Tartars; and Khan Kurdluk, the lord or ‘Agha’ of 
all the lands along the Sea of Azov, led the sallow-skinned 
warriors of Astrakhan who fought with eight-foot horn and 
iron bows and arrows that were almost as long as javelins. They 
trod so closely on each other’s heels that the hot breaths of the 
rear ranks flooded the necks and shoulders of those who pressed 
on ahead of them. 

No one would ever know how many thousands of them died 
before they reached those ditches bridged with the corpses of 
the slaughtered captives. But they got there, crossed the bloody 
moats, and started to claw their way up the steep glacis to the 
parapets above. The cannon, which couldn’t be depressed 
enough to harm the near ranks, went on hurling their fire and 
iron at the deep ranks that followed. Rockets and grenades 
curled down from the sky with a whistling sound that re- 
sembled the shrill laughter of the mad and gave the night a sort 
of hellish daylight in which the German musketeers, the regular 
Polish infantry, and Prince Yeremi’s dismounted dragoons, 
poured their lead and fire straight into the faces of the storming 
Cossacks. 

Their near ranks may have wanted to pull back but shoved 
forward remorselessly from the rear they stood and died in- 
stead. Blood splashed the ranks that trod upon their bodies, and 
gurgled in deep dark pools that formed at their successors’ feet, 
and soon the walls became so slippery that they no longer 
offered any grip or foothold. But the charging waves pressed on 
and climbed and slid or tumbled back on the pikes and spears of 
the men behind them, and were immediately replaced by new 
swarms of climbers. 

Scorched and black with gunpowder and sheeted in smoke, 
they fell in dozens under the thrusts and blows of spears, 
halberds, sabers and pole-axes that swept them off the ram- 
parts, but they went on clawing their way up the walls. No one 
on either side cared about his wounds. Everyone on both sides 
became oblivious to any feeling other than hatred for their 
enemies and contempt for death. 


Here and there along the blood-soaked wall the swarming 
masses managed to sweep across the breastworks, and there 
smoke-blackened men grappled with each other like demented 
bears, locked in hand-to-hand combat and fighting with knives 
and fists across a thick carpet of the dead and dying. 

No one gave orders any longer because there was no one who 
could still hear or understand commands. The total fury of the 
sounds around them overwhelmed their senses with one vast, 
formless roar that swallowed everything; and all the shouts, the 
cries, the screaming of the wounded, the dry rattling of muske- 
try and the whir and hiss of mortar bombs and grenades, 
became a single unidentifiable sound that drowned out even the 
red blasts of the cannon. 
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Hours passed like that but the merciless struggle went on 
without a pause. A new wall, built with the bodies of the dead 
attackers, began to rise between the Polish earthworks and the 
plain, creating yet another barrier against the assaults. 

The storming Sitchovtzy were shot, cut, and beaten down 
almost to a man. The Pereyaslav Cossacks littered the glacis and 
the palisade with their trampled dead. The Karviv, Bratzlav and 
Khumin regiments were decimated, with ten men in every 
hundred killed and other dozens wounded, but the survivors 
pressed on, pushed forward by the Hetman’s Byelotzerkiev 
guards, the Rumelian Turks and the mounted Tartars. Running 
with blood and sweat, and with acrid gunsmoke burning in 
their lungs, the defenders fought as if they’d been driven half- 
mad by the carnage. A berserk fury seized them by the hair and 
they threw themselves at the enemy with the ferocity of wolves 
just when Hmyelnitzki launched his final waves of By- 
elotzerkiev guardsmen, Circassians, Turks and Tartars. 

But by that time the character of the battle had begun to 
change. Unnoticed in the hours of uninterrupted slaughter, the 
bright scarlet glare ebbed out of the sky. The cannon were now 
silent. Their iron barrels were too hot to load. The grenades 
ceased to illuminate the battleground and even the musketry 
sputtered out in the sudden darkness. Only the clash and gra- 
ting of cold steel resounded through the smoke that lay in a 
thick low cloud along the whole length of the western wall. 

No one could tell any longer what was happening under that 


pall of gunsmoke. There was merely a sense of something vast 
and dangerous convulsing in the half-light like a mythical beast 
thrashing in its death throes while shouts no longer signified 
either despair or triumph. 

From time to time these scattered, indistinguishable cries died 
down. There’d be a sudden and unexpected moment of 
weighted and maleficent silence. And then there'd come some- 
thing like a groan... a great single shudder . . . lifting as it 
seemed out of the earth itself. It would rise and hang suspended 
in the air as if even the souls of the slaughtered were unable to 
break away from this killing ground and drift towards the 
quietness of their final peace. 

But such pauses in the sound of the battle were both brief and 
rare. The shouts and screaming boiled out with even greater 
fierceness after every break, and each time that they rose again 
above the bloodied ramparts they became hoarser, more grating 
and less human. 

The crash of musketry rattled out again as Oberst Mahnitzki 
brought the last reserve of the Prince’s German musketeers 
running to the walls, and finally, at long last, the horns and 
bugles in the rear ranks of the attacking Cossacks sounded the 
retreat. 
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There was then a brief interval, almost miraculous in itself, in 
which to rest exhausted minds and bodies, to draw a breath, and 
to still the uncontrollable shaking of arms and hands. The 
Cossack regiments fell back into their own lines and took 
shelter in the shadow of their guns, but within half an hour 
Hmyelnitzki launched them forward in a new assault. 

But this time Prince Yeremi himself appeared on the parapet 
in his silver armor. He was easy to see on his milky stallion, 
with his own banner and a Hetman’s horsetail standard carried 
over him, and with pine-pitch torches blazing all around him. 
The Cossack gunners took aim at him at once but the shot 
carried far beyond him, falling into the Gnyezna, while he stood 
as calm and silent as a statue and watched the new storm 
gathering at his feet. 

The advancing Cossacks broke their rhythmic pace when 
they caught sight of him. They faltered and slowed down as if 
mesmerized and started to peer uncertainly at each other, while 


a deep murmur, laden with foreboding, swept along their ranks 
like the sighing of a cold wind among forest branches. 

“. . .Yarema! Yarema!” 

Stained crimson by the glow of fire on his silver armor, he 
must have seemed like a threatening giant sprung out of their 
superstitious folklore, and so a shudder ran through their weary 
bodies while their hands rose to make quick signs of the cross. 

“Did you see?” they muttered to each other. “The cannon 
can ttouehshin’. . .” 

“Div! Div! Magic! Witchcraft!” 

“He’s some kind of Devil!” 

He sat, unmoving, while they rolled heavily into the littered 
forefield before the entrenchments. Then he gave one short 
signal with his gold bulava and—immediately—the walls 
erupted with the crash of mortars and whine of grenades. The 
whole dark sky seemed to fill with the hiss and humming of 
these feared projectiles which arced down and fell, exploding 
among the stunned ranks of advancing Cossacks, so that they 
broke apart, collided with each other, and twisted like a reptile 
struck a mortal blow. 

A yell of rage and terror swept the stricken masses and then 
came the fresh urgent shouts of their atamans and colonels: 

“Atarun.. . forward!” 

The entire Zaporohjan army surged forward, charging head- 
long towards the shelter of the walls where they’d be safe from 
the grenades and rockets which the Cossacks never encountered 
anywhere before. But they barely managed to cross half the 
field when the Prince turned slightly to the west, and gave 
another signal, and long lines of horsemen started to emerge 
from the gap between the western lake and the unfinished 
bastion. 

Out they came, trotting in tight military fours as if for review, 
and swung immediately with the cold skill of their long experi- 
ence into a darkly glittering battle line that faced the flank of the 
attacking Cossacks. The bursting rockets and grenades illumi- 
nated the huge armored troopers of Skshetuski’s and 
Zachvilihovski’s husarias, the poppy-red and crimson dragoons 
of Kushel and Volodyovski, and the Prince’s Tartar Light Horse 
under Rostvorovski. Trotting out behind them came the new 
brigades of Prince Yeremi’s Household Cossacks and Valachian 
archers led by Ponyatovski and Byhovietz. 


Not merely Hmyelnitzki but the least experienced recruit 
among the Zaporohjans could tell at once that the incalculable 
Prince was about to hurl the full weight of his entire cavalry into 
their open flank. 

Cries of fear and warning rose in their milling ranks. The 
Cossack bugles began to sound retreat. 

“Turn to face cavalry!” came the frantic orders. 

Hmyelnitzki knew at one glance what was about to happen, 
and tried to reform his battle front and shield his infantry with 
horsemen of his own, but he had neither the time nor the drilled 
men for such a difficult maneuver. Before he could do more 
than shout the necessary orders the Prince’s riders were in full 
gallop and hurtling down on his jostling and disoriented 
masses. And here again the unpredictable Prince Yeremi did 
something that neither Hmyelnitzki nor anyone else expected: 
he reversed a century of tradition and sent the armored mass of 
his husaria charging first like the iron head of a battering ram 
into the densely packed ranks of the Zaporohjans. They hurtled 
upon the Cossacks like a falling mountain. They seemed to fly 
across that bloody plain as if the wings that curved upward 
from their shoulders were real, and not man-made devices 
designed to goad their horses into greater fury and to protect 
the riders from the Tartar lariats. 

“Bij! Zabij\” 

Their rhythmic battle cry promised death to anyone who 
heard it. 

The wind cracked and rattled through their wings as if they 
were eagles hurtling at their prey. Their lance pennons whirred 
and hissed like a pit full of serpents preparing to strike and their 
chainmail and armorplate ground and grated with a harsh me- 
tallic sound. 

“Strike!” they cried. “Kill!” 

Their long, wooden lances ripped open a yawning gateway in 
the dark human wall that turned to dust before them, and they 
crashed through that sudden void into a frenzied mass of men 
who barely had the time to clutch their heads before they were 
hurled down, thrown onto the spears of their own panicked 
comrades and trampled into the ground. 

No one—not even the most feared and iron-willed com- 
mander—could have held those stricken foot regiments in place 
after that. They reeled, staggered and burst apart like a stone 
shattered with an iron bar. 


A mindless panic seized the picked men of Hmyelnitzki’s 
Byelotzerkvian guard. These were Yarema’s Devils who were 
killing them! The Zaporohyjans threw down their firelocks, 
spears, scythes, javelins and sabers and ran, with their fists 
clamped in their own hair and uttering a protracted wail of 
superstitious terror straight at the massed ranks of Tartars who 
waited behind them. 

The Tartars, anxious to protect their own massed formations, 
met them with a shower of arrows, so they swerved desperately 
aside and fled along the whole curving length of their own vast 
wagon train, under the volleys of the infantry in the earthworks 
and the chain-shot hurled at them by Vurtzel’s cannoneers. 
They ran in utter panic, abandoning all hope of surviving this 
cataract of fire, and fell so thickly under that hail of iron that it 
was seldom that one slain man didn’t drop on the body of 
another. 
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Meanwhile, watching the disaster that overwhelmed the as- 
saulting Zaporohjan masses, the fierce Tuhay-bey joined the 
hordes of Subaghazi and Urum-bey to his own and charged the 
husaria. 

He entertained no hopes of turning this iron avalanche; that 
was beyond the means of his lightly armed and mounted Tartar 
horsemen. Nor did he care about the fate of the slaughtered 
Cossacks whom he had hated all his life. He merely wanted to 
hold up that crushing landslide of armored men and horses long 
enough for the Sultan’s janissaries to form their battle square 
and for the fleeing Byerlotzerkvians to recover from their pell- 
mell panic. 

He charged like a man possessed by djins and devils, sabering 
and killing men with his own hand like a common Tartar, 
oblivious of his rank and ignoring danger. The short, crooked 
sabers of his warriors rang on the steel breastplates and 
cuirasses, their drawn-out wolflike baying overwhelmed every 
other sound on the battlefield, but they couldn’t stop that 
glittering steel tide. 

Thrown back on their horses’ haunches, hacked and pierced 
by the long swords and crushed by the remorseless weight of 
the iron horsemen whom they weren’t used to meeting head-on 
in the open, they toppled from their saddles like chaff before the 


wind. Beaten down and ground into the soil as if they were no 


more than a swarm of vermin, they fought with such single- 
minded fury that they managed to slow down the irresistible 
pressure of the armored riders, but each of them knew that it 
was only a matter of moments before they too would have to 
turn and run or be totally destroyed. 

Tuhay-bey raged among them like one of those mysterious 
firestorms that spring out of the desert sands of Asia, devouring 
everything that stands in their path. Foam bubbled out of his 
twisted lips. His eyes blazed with madness. He pressed on, 
killing as he went, and his fierce warriors galloped beside him 
like a pack of young wolves running beside their mother, driven 
into a killing-frenzy by the ‘reek of blood. That combined 
Turkish battle cry and prayer of ‘Allah il-Akbar!’ was already 
thundering in the field behind him, announcing that the janiss- 
aries had formed their ranks for battle and that the Tartar charge 
bought them the time they needed, when a powerful young 
husaria officer charged up to the maddened Tuhay-bey and 
brought his broadsword whistling down on the Tartar’s head. 

But either Pan Skshetuski hadn’t yet recovered all his 
strength, or the Tartar’s tall, high-pointed helmet forged out of 
the best Damascus steel, deflected the blow. Whatever hap- 
pened, the long sword twisted on the foot-long spike of the 
Tartar helmet, struck the Bey’s temple with the flat of the blade, 
and shattered like glass. 

None the less, Tuhay-bey’s eyes and ears filled with sudden 
blood. Darkness embraced him. He fell back into the arms of 
his howling warriors who finally broke and scattered, carrying 
him away. 


x *« * 


All of the Prince’s cavalry was now face to face with the 
Silistrian and Rumelian Turks, the Sultan’s janissaries, and the 
regiments of renegade Serbian converts who had accepted Islam 
under Turkish rule. These were the most feared warriors of their 
time, the conquerors of all of Asia Minor, Syrian Arabia, North 
Africa and half of Mediterranean Europe from the ancient walls 
of Constantinople to the Lower Danube. They were formed out 
of the children of captured Christian slaves raised to manhood 
in the Sultan’s military schools and didn’t know any life other 
than that of iron discipline, obedience and war. 

Now they formed a solid square, grim as a moving fortress. 


Their steel caps and chainmail glinted coldly above their uni- 
form white kaftans. They bristled like some strange, spiked 
prehistoric creature with twelve-foot pikes and halberds whose 
cutting blades were a yard across, grasping their scimitars and 
long-barreled ornamented muskets, as they made their slow 
retreat towards the wagon train. 

The Prince’s horsemen flew towards them as if carried by a 
hurricane and leading them, with a deep booming sound like a 
roll of thunder, galloped the husaria under Pan Skshetuski. 

The young knight himself was riding in the front rank, as 
cold as ice and watching everything around him; and beside 
him, leaping in huge bounds on his Courland mare, rode Pan 
Longinus with his murderous Cowlsnatcher lifted overhead. 

The great, white, steel-topped square halted and turned to 
receive them. Pikes and lances glinted. The long silvered barrels 
of Turkish muskets lifted towards them like a thousand darkly 
gleaming eyes. The hiss of the wind and the drumming of their 
horses’ hooves deafened Pan Yan to his mens’ battle cries, and 
his vision blurred as the open plain between him and the janiss- 
aries shrunk at a dizzying speed. Soon, he thought, the dark gap 
between him and that wall of spears would become measurable 
in heartbeats. And suddenly that wall was flaming from one end 
to the other with a red belt of fire. A swarm of musket balls 
whistled in his ears. Men cried out and groaned, saddles emp- 
tied, horses screamed and stumbled and cartwheeled to the 
ground. The charging lines shuddered and recoiled along their 
whole length but the mass of animals and men galloped on. The 
last few yards were narrowing into nothing. Skshetuski could 
see cruel faces, staring eyes. A sea of white turbans topped with 
steel. A hedge of spearpoints was glittering coldly in his own 
wide eyes and each of these, he knew, represented death. He also 
knew that no one would be able to stop or turn the maddened 
animals that carried him and his soldiers into that wall of spears. 

But then, glimpsed suddenly out of the corner of an eye, a 
huge apparition rose above the spearpoints. A giant soared 
above the wall of pikes. The hooves of a great black mare flailed 
for a moment in the reddened air and then the animal and its 
rider plunged like a thunderbolt into the dense white ranks, 
smashing the deadly hedge into kindling wood, splintering the 
spears and trampling and destroying everything before them. It 
was as if a huge silvery bird of prey had fallen upon a huddled 


flock of snow-white herons in their winter plumage, tearing 
them apart with his beak and talons. 

Pressed shoulder-to-shoulder, the janissaries couldn’t fling 
themselves aside. Nor was there any way for them to stop Pan 
Longinus or to shield themselves from the havoc he wrought 
among them with his terrifying sword. He raged in that tightly- 
packed mass like a typhoon ripping through a forest. Kislar- 
Bak, a giganticAgha, charged him desperately and fell, split in 
two. Whoever reached out towards him or tried to bar his way 
died as if struck by lightning. The stiff white ranks buckled, 
trying to escape from that unearthly giant, and grim warriors 
backed away in terror. 

“Div! Div! A djin!” cried terrified voices. 

And then the avalanche of winged iron riders swept in behind 
Skshetuski through the portals carved in those living ramparts 
by the Lithuanian knight, the four sides of the square burst 
outward like the walls of a collapsing building, and the massed 
janissaries spilled out in all directions, runring for their lives. 

Nor was that all. The Tartars, running like wolves towards 
the scent of blood, were galloping back into the battle under 
Subaghazi, while Hmyelnitzki—who managed to halt and reas- 
semble his Byelotzerkiev guardsmen before they scattered 
among the wagons of the Zaporohjan tabor—was leading them 
back into the field to help the janissaries. But now all these 
masses crashed into each other, collided, lost all sense of order, 
and became yet another jumbled and confused mob of panicked 
fugitives. 

Someone shouted that everything was lost. Someone cried 
out: “Treason!” 

“Tuhay-bey zabit!” howled some fear-crazed Cossack. “Tuhay 
~bey’s dead . . . Hmyel’s taken! The atamans are running!” 

“Ludy! Spasayte!” roared the panicked thousands. “Run for it, 
people! Save yourselves!” 

And then all the frenzied Cossacks, Tartars, Turks and janiss- 
aries broke into headlong flight towards their fortified wagons 
and encampments, offering no resistance to the Prince’s horse- 
men who cut them down like rows of harvest wheat. All of 
Hmyelnitzki’s choice militia—the splendid Zaporohjan infantry 
and horsemen— and all the regiments and tchambuls of Turks, 
janissaries and Tartars, turned into a single shapeless crowd, 


blind and mad with terror, that trampled its leaders, overturned 
their cannon, and ran in mindless panic. They tossed away their 
weapons, banners, caps and even coats to run all the faster. The 
white cloaks of the janissaries sheeted the field like snow. 

The armored riders had done their work in shattering resist- 
ance. Now it was the turn of the light cavalry to complete the 
rout. The chase was so savage that the leading ranks of Kushel’s 
and Volodyovski’s dragoons overtook the rearmost masses of 
the fleeing mob. Whoever managed to escape the sabers of Pan 
Michal’s troopers in the first half-mile of the chase died during 
the second. The soldiers slashed and hacked at the bobbing 
heads around them until their arms grew too numb to lift a 
sword and the unarmed, helpless crowds didn’t stop running 
until they reached the shelter of their wagons and Prince 
Yeremi’s trumpeters called off the pursuit. 

So ended the first meeting between Hmyelnitzki and the 
terrible ‘Yarema.’ The soldiers rode back singing and shouting 
out with joy, pointing with bloody sabers to the piled corpses of 
the enemy that littered the field, and trying to count as many as 
they could. But this was quite beyond’ anybody’s means. Thou- 
sands had fallen there. The stacks of bodies piled along the 
earthworks reached higher than a man. The tired soldiers, dazed 
by the reek of carnage, reeled in their saddles as if they were 
drunk until a quick, light breeze sprung out of the lakes and 
blew these violent stenches towards the enemy. 


Chapter Sixty-nine 


THE BATTLE IN THE PLAIN was over for the night but the fighting 
at the far end of the earthworks was still raging fiercely when 
Prince Yeremi’s victorious cavalry returned to the camp. What 
happened, as a mounted messenger galloped to inform 
Skshetuski, was that while the Prince was repelling the assaults 
aimed at the right flank of the entrenchments, Burlay almost 
made himself the master of the eastern end. Circling the castle 
and the town under the cover of the general assault, the canny 
old Steppe wolf brought his Transdnieper warriors quietly into 
the gap between the eastern lake and the ramparts manned by 
Pan Firley’s soldiers. The castellan’s redoubt was undermined by 
flooding during Thursday’s storm, a part of the palisade had 
toppled and washed away, and the Hungarian infantry who 
were quartered there broke under Burlay’s charge. 

“Their standard-bearer was the first to run,” the Prince’s 
messenger reported. “And the rest of the regiment wasn’t far 


behind him.” 

“And Burlay? 

“Burlay got across the walls and into the camp. He came close 
to taking it, too! If it hadn’t been for General Pshiyemski 
coming up with a few hundred Germans he’d have captured the 
castellan himself.” 

The Transdnieper warriors overran some Crown cavalry, 
took several cannon, and got as far as Pan Firley’s quarters when 
Pan Pshiyemski came running up with a dozen companies of 
German mercenaries. He killed the panicked standard-bearer, 
seized the Hungarians’ banner, and charged Burlay’s horsemen 
while the Germans grappled with the Cossacks in his wake. 
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It was, as the messenger related, a battle to the death between 
Burlay’s fierce and fearless moloytzy who savaged their enemy 
with all the fire and ferocity of their kind, and the hardbitten 
German veterans of the Thirty-Years’ War whose stock in trade 
was iron discipline and courage. Burlay himself fought with the 
blind fury of a wounded boar. His men fought like demons. But 
neither their overwhelming numbers nor their contempt for 
death could stop the Germans who crushed them like a mer- 
ciless machine. Thrown out of the camp and pressed against the 
earthworks, the Transdnieper warriors were decimated in an 
hour’s fighting and pushed beyond the walls. 

“Are they still there, then?” asked Pan Yan. 

“They’re still there, a couple of thousand of them. Still fight- 
ing in the angle of the lake, the river and the earthworks. Pan 
Konyetzpolski is bringing his husaria out against them.” 

“And what are my orders?” 

“Join up with Konyetzpolski 
loping way. 

Skshetuski nodded. He dressed the ranks of his armored 
riders. Flashes of gunfire, the dim sounds of shouting, and the 
crackle of musketry in the near distance, showed him where to 
lead them. 


{?? 


the messenger shouted, gal- 
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Out in the bright-lit fields along the lake, Burlay knew that 
he was in a terrible position. His only avenue of escape to the 
Zaporohjan lines was the way he came. But since all sounds of 
battle had now ceased on the other flank, which meant that 
Vishnovyetzki must have beaten the right wing of 
Hmyelnitzki’s army, his whole cavalry division would bar the 
road and cut off Burlay’s regiments from their only refuge, so 
that the old Cossack general knew that his end was near. 

Some help reached him in the form of Mrozovyetzkt’s horse- 
men a few minutes later, but in that moment young Pan 
Konyetzpolski’s husaria appeared in the field along with Vis- 
hnovyetzki’s own. These blocked his retreat, charged him, over- 
whelmed his Cossacks, and launched a massacre of a kind not 
yet seen that night. 

Caught in that iron vise, Burlay’s men had nowhere to go 
except to their deaths. Few of them bothered to beg for their 
lives. Thrown into disorder and then compressed by an iron 


ring that they couldn’t break, they fought with grim disdain, 
contemptuous of dying, defending themselves either singly or 
in small, desperate groups. The battle turned into hundreds of 
individual duels and pursuits, brief savage clashes between little 
clusters of victims and killers, and deadly encounters in the pits 
and ditches and dark folds of land where some of the fugitives 
had crawled to hide themselves. 

Subaghazi’s Tartars galloped up to help but Pan Marek So- 
bieski, the brave young Starosta of Krasnostav, rode them down 
with his own husaria, and then Burlay knew that his life was 
over. Others might run, slipping through the darkness or trying 
to crawl to safety between the hooves of their killers’ horses, but 
the fierce old warrior would have none of that. His Cossack 
fame was dearer to him than anything that life could bring him 
from that moment on. He’d sell his life dearly. He turned alone 
against his galloping tormentors, charging them like a lion and 
wreaking his own slaughter, and then searched the field for 
fresh enemies to kill. He caught Pan Dabek, a wealthy land- 
owner serving in the Crown husaria of Pan Konyetzpolski, and 
cut him down with one stroke of his saber. He killed Pan 
Rositzki. He ran across Pan Aksak, the same brave young lad 
who covered himself with glory at Konstantinov, and killed him 
with one blow. He sabered Pan Savitzki and then two more 
winged and armored knights so that others began to back away 
from him with cries of amazement. 

And then he caught sight of some fat, broad-shouldered 
knight, who was galloping alone across the battlefield bellow- 
ing like a bull, and charged after him. 
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Pan Zagloba, who had clung as close to Skshetuski as he 
could throughout the night’s fighting, but who lost sight of him 
in the wild confusion of this new free-for-all, bellowed all the 
harder. 

The last of his hair rose up in terror on his head as he turned 
his horse away from the charging Cossack. He may have been 
terrified out of his wits but he remained as clearheaded as a man 
could be in his circumstances. Ideas flashed and zigzagged 
through his mind like lightning, although none of them prom- 
ised to do him a great deal of good. Great, flaming barrels of 
pitch were hurtling through the air, catapulted from the earth- 


works to illuminate the killing ground, and he kicked his horse 
as hard as he could towards them, praying that someone might 
see his plight and come to his aid. 

“For God’s sake, gentlemen!” he howled, catching sight of a 
larger group of Polish riders in the distance. “Help me if you 
care about your own salvation .. .! 

But nobody heard him. Burlay, meanwhile, was coming at 
him like an arrow fired from the darkness. Pan Zagloba 
scrunched down his eyes, groaned like an ox being led to 
slaughter, and realized that this time nothing and nobody could 
help him. 

‘This ts the end!’ he thought. ‘I’ve had it. . . And so have all my 
fleas\’ 

No one was hurrying to his aid, he could see. He wouldn’t 
get away. He heard the hoarse, snorting breath of the Tartar 
horse on which the Cossack was coming up behind him, and 
longed for one of those tireless mustangs for himself. His own 
animal was grunting with exhaustion and ready to drop. An- 
other step or two, he was certain, and it would all be over. 

But in that moment which, he knew, contained the final 
seconds of his extraordinary life, all of his fear and despair 
turned suddenly into a savage rage. He became blind with fury 
at the thought that his sharp wits were useless. Useless? They 
were worse than useless! They were an impediment to that 
mindless action that alone could save him! Sweat burst out on 
his forehead. He bellowed frightful curses. Was his whole life to 
be exposed in its final moment as a cruel joke? Would his 
remaining seconds prove him a fake and a liar for the whole 
world to see? 

“Never!” he roared, spun his horse around, clamped his eyes 
shut and charged his pursuer. “You’re chasing Zagloba!” he 
shouted, blind with fear and rage, and slashed the air wildly 
with his saber, just as a new load of pitch-barrels flamed across 
the sky like a shower of comets and burst in the field. 

The night around him was suddenly as bright as day and 
Burlay stared, astonished. Zagloba’s desperate roar meant no- 
thing to him. He never heard that name anywhere before. But 
he recognized the fat one-eyed man whom he knew as Bohun’s 
faithful friend and whom he both enriched and entertained in 
Yampol only a few weeks earlier. Surprised, he hesitated. That 
flash of indecision doomed the oid Steppe warrior. Before he 


could come to terms with what he was seeing, Pan Zagloba’s 
blindly flailing saber slashed him across the temple and knocked 
him off his horse. 

The yells of triumph that came from the armored soldiers at 
this sight were answered by the stricken wails of Cossack de- 
spair. The death of their famous leader, whom they revered as 
the best among them, sapped their strength and will. Those 
who were still alive no longer bothered to defend themselves. 
Those whom Subaghazi couldn’t rescue were killed to a man 
because no one took prisoners that night. 

Finally Subaghazi himself fled towards the distant wagon 
train, chased by Pan Sobieski and all the light cavalry in the 
camp. The assault was now beaten off along the whole line and 
the only sounds of fighting came from the Zaporohjan tabor 
where the pursuing Light Horse cut down the survivors. 
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A shout of joy and triumph swept across the entire besieged 
encampment and soared towards the sky. The bloodstained, 
weary soldiers, streaked with sweat and powder, stood on the 
walls leaning on their weapons and gasping for breath. Their 
smoke-blackened brows were still furrowed in the terrible con- 
centration of hand-to-hand combat. Their eyes were still burn- 
ing with the madness of the battle. But they looked ready to 
spring up again to fight if they had to. 

Below them in the littered, corpse-strewn plain the cavalry 
was coming back from its own bloody harvest at the Cossack 
tabor and then the Prince himself rode out into the battlefield 
along with the three Crown generals, young Pan 
Konyetzpolski, Pan Sobieski and General Pshiyemski. The 
whole cavalcade rode slowly along the whole length of the 
entrenchments, inspecting the damage done to the fortifica- 
tions, while the soldiers on the walls cheered their commander. 

“Long live Yeremi! Long life to our Father|” 

The Prince bowed his bare head to all of them in turn and 
saluted them with his gold bulava. “Thank you, gentlemen,” he 
repeated in his clear, bright voice. “Thank you with all my 
heart.” 

Then, turning to General Pshiyemski, he said: “These en- 
trenchments are too wide for us. Make them tighter. We must 


be able to come to each other’s aid much quicker than we’re 
doing.” 


Pan Pshiyemsk1 inclined his head in agreement. 

Meanwhile, a few dozen yards behind the generals’ proces- 
sion, a crowd of cheering soldiers hoisted Pan Zagloba to their 
shoulders and carried him into the camp as the day’s greatest 
and most triumphant warrior. Ten pairs of arms lifted him high 
into the air while he flapped his own arms wildly to keep his 
lofty balance, a hundred voices hailed him as the army’s cham- 
pion, and his happy bellow echoed like a new cannonade among 
the crowded embrasures. 

“Ha! I really gave it to him, didn’t I! Easy .. . easy there, 
don’t drop me for God’s sake! We won’t be seeing any more 
Burlaying in these parts, eh? Hey, watch out! Take care! I faked 
escape at first to draw him after me but then I gave him 
something to remember if he’s got the time for memories in 
Hell! Hmm. Ha. Watch it now! I had to show a good example to 
some of our young people, after all. . .” 

Redfaced, sweating and out of breath, Pan Zagloba knew that 
he was never happier nor more deserving of the cheers that 
thundered in his ears. 

“Hey, careful there!” he urged. “Hold on tight, will you? 
Keep a good grip if you’ve got to hold me up at all and watch 
where you’re going! Don’t drop me, for God’s sake!” 

“Vivat!” cried the gentry. 

“Phew .. ..” the old knight wheezed. “I don’t mind saying 
thet he put.up avhell» of -asfight!, One of ‘the better ones I 
remember... Ah, but what pestilent times these are when any 
old cut-throat thinks he can cross swords witha noble. . . Tfui! 
But we taught those scoundrels something, didn’t we? Careful, 
for God’s sake! Put me down!” 

“Vivat! Vivat! Long life!” cried the cheering gentry. 

“To the Prince with him!” 

“Vivat! Vivatl” 
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Quite another kind of shouting rang at the far end of the 
battlefield where Hmyelnitzki had run into his tent, tearing his 
clothes in fury, clawing at his face, and howling like a wounded 
animal. 

Those of his colonels who had survived the night stood 
around him in grim and gloomy silence. None of them had 
anything to say that could make them feel better about the 
disaster. He, in the meantime, ripped the hair out of his head, 


bit his lips until they foamed with blood, and raged as if he’d 
been driven beyond the last bounds of sanity and reason. 

“Where are my good regiments?” he went on shouting to 
himself. “Where are all my fine moloytzy? What will the Khan 
think about all this? What will Tuhay-bey have to say about it? 
Give me up to Yarema right now, why don’t you? Go on, do it! 
Do it! Let him stick my head on a lance or nail it to a gibbet and 
be done with it. . .!” 

The atamans kept their silence. 

“Why did the witches tell me I’d win out?” the Hetman kept 
raging. “How come they were lying? Go get them! Slit their 
throats at once, the dog-loving bitches! Why did they promise 
me Yarema’s head... .?” 

Normally, whenever he fell into one of his murderous rages, 
his colonels took care not to draw his attention to themselves. 
But now he’d been beaten. His luck seemed to be abandoning 
him. He had been trampled and humiliated. 

“You won’t take Yarema,” Stempko muttered. “He’s too 
much for you.” 

“You'll lose your neck and ours along with it,” Mrozovyetzki 
growled. 

“And who gave you Korsun?” The Hetman leaped at them 
like an infuriated tiger. “Who brought about Yellow Waters? 
Who won at Pilavtze?”’ 

“You did,” Vorontchenko barked into his face. “But Vis- 
hnovyetzki wasn’t there!” 

Hmyelnitzki seized himself again by the hair and stared 
around blindly like a drunken man. “I promised the Khan he’d 
sleep in the castle tonight,” he wailed in despair. 

“What you promised the Khan is your own hard luck,” Kulak 
said. “You watch out for your own neck with him. But don’t 
you push us into any more assaults! Don’t you waste our 
people! You get their walls ringed with some of our own, put 
up our own batteries and earthworks, and you start up a real 
siege! Or it’s going to be the end for you!” 

“You watch your step!” other grim voices muttered. 

“You watch yours!” snarled Hmyelnitzki. 

Then he reeled wildly like a pole-axed steer and threw himself 
down on a pile of sheepskins covered with sleeping-robes and 
carpets in the corner of his tent. The atamans stood around him 
in a gloomy circle. 


“Vodka!” he ground out hoarsely. 

“You're not getting any!” Vyhovski snapped back. “Not 
tonight, you’re not. The Khan will send for you any minute 
now. You've got to stay sober.” 
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The night moved on. Warm, silent and fanned with a silken 
breeze, it seemed like a time removed by centuries from the 
battlefield, distant by a mile and veiled by darkness, so that not 
even the far-off murmur of the cannon had troubled the Khan. 
He sat at peace in that balmy stillness, surrounded by his beys 
and aghas and religious mullahs, and chewing honeyed dates 
piled on a silver tray beside him, while he waited for the news of 
victory. Every so often he glanced up at the starry firmament. It 
was, he thought, as endless as the love of Allah for his faithful 
children. His cushions, prayer-rugs and carpets were spread 
outside his pavilion under the open sky so that he might breathe 
the quiet, fragrant air until he could savor the new triumph that 
was promised to him. 

“Allah is great,” he murmured. 

He was untroubled by the slightest doubt. Logic and faith 
permitted only thoughts of death for the unbelievers and vic- 
tory for himself. 

Then he heard urgent hoofbeats. He looked up. He saw 
Subaghazi leaping from his saddle. Love flooded him at the 
sight of his favorite nephew who was the shining example of an 
Islamic warrior: brave, faithful, true to Allah’s will, unable to 
speak anything but the truth. If the unbelievers had their Roland 
to sing about, Subaghazi was the exemplar of the Faithful. 

But this time Subaghazi’s gilded chainmail and helmet were 
scarred and dented and streaked with dust and blood. His eyes 
were veiled with grief. His chest heaved as if each breath 
brought him a new shard of pain as he bowed and waited for 
permission to intrude on his master’s silence. 

“Speak,” the Khan said. 

“Great Khan,” the young general salaamed, beginning the 
formula without which the Khan of all the Tartars couldn’t be 
addressed. “Most mighty ruler of all the Hordes. Grandson of 
the Prophet. Lord of all wisdom. Lord of happiness and for- 
tune. Lord of the Tree of Knowledge known in the West as it is 
in the East. Lord of the Flowering Tree. . .” 


The Khan gestured briefly, stopped the flow. He felt a sudden 
fleeting touch of doubt, perhaps even fear, and needed time in 
which to compose himself. He spat out the handful of dates he 
was eating and passed them to one of the respectful mullahs who 
began. to chew them with every sign of pleasure. Meanwhile, 
Devlet Giray’s sharp, hooded eyes studied the pain and grief and 
despair in Subaghazi’s face. The dark blood that streaked it and 
clotted on his armor seemed suddenly like a terrible insult to 
Allah and himself. 

“Speak quickly, Subaghazi,” the Khan said. “And speak well. 
Is the camp of the unbelievers in our hands?” 

“God did not grant it, Lord!” 

“The Lahy?” 

“Victorious . . 

“Hmyelnitzki?” 

“Defeated.” 

“Tuhay-bey?” 

“Wounded, Great Lord!” 

“Allah’s will,” the Khan said and, after a moment, asked 
softly: “How many of the Faithful have gone to Paradise this 
night?” 

Subaghazi raised his stricken eyes and pointed at the glittering 
night sky. “As many as there are stars glowing under the feet of 
Allah.” 

The Khan’s fleshy face became suffused with blood. A ter- 
rifying anger seized him and shook him like a desert lion tearing 
at his prey. His slitted dark eyes narrowed even further. 

“Where is this dog,” he snarled between his teeth. “The one 
that promised I would sleep this night in Yarema’s castle. . .? 
Where is this hissing serpent whom God will trample with my 
foot . . .2? Let him come here and account for his lying tongue!” 

A dozen murjahs left at once to fetch Hmyelnitzki while the 
Khan brought himself gradually back under control. Anger, 
like joy, might be taken as a comment on the will of Allah 
which every follower of Islam accepted without question and as 
naturally as breathing. It could also be taken as a sign of weak- 
ness. An inscrutable serenity, the Khan knew, had always been 
his most successful weapon. 

“God is one,” he murmured softly, bowing in submission. 
“His will is the Law.” 


Then, noting again the blood that caked Subaghazi’s lean and 
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handsome features, he gestured to him to rise from his knees 
and to step towards him. It was a sign of great favor and 
kindness. 

“Whose blood is that, Subaghazi?” he asked. “Yours or 
theirs?” 

“It’s the blood of the unbelievers, Lord,” Subaghazi said. 

“Tell us how you spilled it and please our ears with the 
exploits of the Faithful,” the Khan ordered. 

Here Subaghazi gave a full but concise account of the entire 
battle, praising the heroism of Tuhay-bey, the Khan’s cousin 
Galga and the Nurraddin. Nor did he pass over Hmyelnitzk1’s 
generalship and courage. On the contrary, he praised the Cos- 
sack Hetman along with all the Tartar heroes, ascribing the 
night’s catastrophe to the will of Allah and the unprecedented 
fierceness of the unbelievers. 

One aspect of the tale, however, struck the Khan with par- 
ticular significance. “You say, then, that at first the unbelievers 
didn’t harm our people?” 

“They did not, Lord. They fired only at the Cossacks. Their 
horsemen struck the Faithful only after'we barred their way.” 

“Allah ...” the Khan murmured. “They didn’t want war 
with me, it would seem.” 

“It seems not, Great Lord.” 

“But now it’s too late. . .” 

“Why is it too late, Lord?” 

“The blood of the Faithful lies between us now, Subaghazi,” 
the Khan said, nodding quietly and lowering his eyes so that no 
one might read them, or guess the thought of changing sides 
which occurred to him again. 
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He sat deep in contemplation, and wondering if it were 
indeed too late to make his peace with the Commonwealth and 
turn against Hmyelnitzki, when the Cossack Hetman himself 
appeared before him. Hmyelnitzki’s raging agony was long over 
by then. He approached the Khan with his head held high, 
staring straight into the Tartar’s eyes, and with a calm, un- 
troubled mask of confidence spread across his face. 

“Come closer, traitor,” the Khan hissed, feeling his rage 
boiling up again. 

“T see no traitors here,” Hmyelnitzki said firmly. “I see only 


your faithful ally, Mighty Khan. One to whom you promised 
your help in the face of every kind of fortune, not just when it 
smiled.” 

“Go sleep in the castle like you promised!” the Khan ground 
out between his teeth. “Go pull the Lahy from their burrows by 
the neck, like you swore you would!” 

“Great Khan of all the Hordes,” Hmyelnitzki addressed him 
in a strong, calm voice. “You are the greatest and most powerful 
ruler on earth, second only to the Sultan of the Turks! You are 
wise and cunning! But can you send an arrow to the stars or 
measure the depth of oceans?” 

The Khan showed a flicker of astonishment, quickly veiled. 

“No, you can’t,” Hmyelnitzki spoke with even greater calm- 
ness and assurance. “That lies beyond even your great powers. 
In just that same way I couldn’t measure the full extent of 
Yarema’s pride or his contempt for you.” 
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The Khan’s astonishment was giving way to anger. No one 
had ever used that word in reference to himself. 

“Contempt,” Hmyelnitzki pressed. “Disrespect. Lack of that 
abject fear and submission which is your natural due by the will 
of God! Who could have expected that he’d fail to fear you? 
That he wouldn’t humble himself before your greatness and beg 
for your mercy? How could I guess that he would dare to raise 
his arm against you, spill the blood of your finest warriors and 
jeer at you, Great Monarch, as if you were the least of your 
murjahs? If such a thought ever occurred to me then you’d be 
right to call me a traitor.” 

“Bismillah!” the Khan exclaimed, even more astonished. He 
stared at Hmyelnitzki with curiosity and perhaps even a mea- 
sure of respect. 

“And this too I must say,” Hmyelnitzki went on with new 
power and assurance in his voice and posture. “You are great 
and mighty. All the Kings and peoples of the East and West bow 
down before you and call you a lion. Only Yarema refuses to fall 
on his face when you come before him.” 

“God will punish him,” the Khan murmured, eying the Cos- 
sack Hetman as if he never truly noticed him before. “If that is 
His wall,” 

“Tt is!” Hmyelnitzki said. “It must be!” 

“And why must it be?” 


“Because if God doesn’t grasp that Lah princeling by the neck 
with your mighty hand and throw him to the ground, and if 
you don’t use his bowed back for a stepping stone when you 
mount your horse, all your great power will be as good as 
nothing! All your fame and glory will fly off with the wind! The 
world will say that if one Lah lordling can show such disrespect 
to the Crimean Khan and escape unpunished, then there can’t be 
very much to fear from the Tartars! And what will happen to 
the sources of your power after that? Who’ll tremble at your 
frown or throw himself on his face at your coming? Who, 
Mighty Ruler, will pay you tribute in exchange for peace? 
Who'll still be able to fear you?” 

The Khan did not reply. 

The silence spread until Hmyelnitzki thought that he’d be 
unable to stand it much longer. He had staked everything on 
one desperate gambit. He thought he knew his Tartars but no 
one could ever be certain what they’d think or do, and none of 
them would utter a word until the Khan had spoken. 

The silent murjah lords, the mullahs who interpreted the 
Koran, and the beys and aghas who led the Khan’s armies, stared 
at their master’s face as if it was the sun, watching for any cloud 
that might pass across it. They hardly dared to breathe without 
his permission but Hmyelnitzki knew that they’d throw them- 
selves on him like famished wolves at a single sign of the Khan’s 
displeasure. He, in turn, sat with closed eyes, his face as smooth 
as soapstone, revealing nothing behind his mask of serene indif- 
ference. The night, Hmyelnitzki thought, was as still and chill- 
ing as if it was Winter. 

“I hear your words,” the Khan said at last. 

“T wait to hear yours, Mighty Lord,’’ Hmyelnitzki said 
calmly. 

“Hear this, then.” The Khan nodded quietly. “I will bend 
Yarema’s neck. I will use his back to mount my horse. I will 
break his pride and grind him into dust so that no one, either in 
the East or in the West, will be able to say that one dog of an 
unbeliever had dared to oppose me.” 

“God is great!” all the Tartar lords cried out in one voice. 

“That is the will of Allah,” the Khan said. 

Joy passed like lightning across Hmyelnitzki’s face. He knew 
that the incalculable Tartars depended at least as much on the 
fear they could evoke in their enemies as they did on their 


tchambuls, hordes and armies. But, even so, the risk he’d taken 
was like nothing he ever tried before. 

He expelled a long and careful breath, averting his eyes from 
the watchful murjahs. At one bold stroke, as dangerous as it had 
been brilliant, he turned away the sword that hung over his head 
and changed a doubtful and uncertain ally into a faithful one. 

“That lion knows how to turn into a serpent,” the Khan 
murmured softly as he watched him mount his horse and ride 
away back to his own encampment. 
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No one slept in either camp that night. A deep droning 
murmur came all night long from the Polish earthworks as 
from the Cossack lines outside. But in the battlefield between 
them there spread the stillness and the silence of the dead. 

Moonlight crept whitely among those fallen warriors whose 
sleep was for ever. It sought out its reflection in the broad pools 
of drying blood; it found new mounds of slain animals and men 
as it wandered about the battlefield and drew them for a mo- 
ment out of darkness; it looked into the blindly staring eyes and 
brushed the livid faces, and its own soft light paled even more as 
if terrified by what it encountered. 

The battlefield was silent but it wasn’t altogether lifeless. Its 
stillness was deceptive. Dark shadows moved about it, singly 
and in groups, like evil spirits who feast on the fallen. These 
were the camp servants and lackeys who’d come to rob the dead 
in just the way that jackals might trail lions to their kill. But 
even they didn’t scurry through those fields for long. Some 
superstitious fear drove them away from these heaps of pierced 
and emptied bodies which, only hours earlier, had been among 
the living. 

There was something gripping and mysterious in that peace- 
ful stillness of enemies who had no more harm to do to one 
another, and in that quiet harmony, beyond either love or 
hatred, with which these silent Poles and Turks and Tartars and 
Cossacks lay next to each other or clasped each other in a last 
embrace. The wind rustled now and then in the thickets around 
the battlefield; and the soldiers on watch in the earthworks 
thought they could see the dead men’s souls wheeling above 
their bodies; and when the church bells in the town tolled the 
midnight hour, it seemed as if vast flocks of birds had lifted 


suddenly from the entire plain that crouched between the walls 
of Zbarajh and the Zaporohjan tabor, and rushed into the sky. 

The sentries huddled behind their parapets, listening to 
strange, tearful voices moaning in the air; they heard a profound 
subterranean groaning; and sweat burst out on their foreheads 
as they made hasty signs of the cross and whispered quick 
prayers. Those who expected to die in the coming battles, and 
who thought that their ears were better tuned to the calling of 
unearthly voices, swore that they heard the souls of the dead 
Poles offering themselves for judgment to God, while the spirits 
of the slaughtered Cossacks moaned ‘Chryste, pomyluy’ as they 
circled upward. 

The watchers whispered that since these men had fallen in a 
fratricidal conflict their souls couldn’t fly straight to the eternal 
light but were doomed to wander through dark voids, and to fly 
with the wind above scenes of pain and desolation, and to weep 
with rain, until God forgave their sins against each other and 
granted them the peace of mutual understanding. 

But at this time, they knew, human hearts could grow only 
more embittered, and they listened in vain for some angel of 
harmony and forgiveness flying above the field. 


Chapter Seventy 


EARLY NEXT MORNING, even before the sun climbed into the sky, 
there were new walls ringing the Polish camp. The entire army 
had worked with picks and shovels through the night, officers 
and the senior regiments of husaria along with the rest, and it 
was only shortly before dawn that they could throw themselves 
down to sleep. 

The living slept as heavily as the dead. Only the sentries 
peered towards the enemy who had worked just as hard, and 
slept just as deeply, taking a long time to stir after their disaster. 

Skshetuski, Pan Longinus and Zagloba sat in a tent over a 
tureen of steaming ale soup thick with aged, yellow squares of 
floating farmers’ cheese, and talked about the successes of the 
night before. 

“It’s been my custom to end my day at sunset and start it at 
sunrise,” Pan Zagloba said. “Which is the way the heroes of 
antiquity used to live. But it’s hard to keep that up in wartime. 
You sleep when you can and you wake when they blow a 
trumpet in your ear. I’m not complaining, mind you, but what 
makes me angry is that we've got to turn our lives inside out 
because of a lot of worthless, disobedient peasants. There’s just 
no more respect for age, virtue and merit nowadays! Still, we 
paid them well last night for the inconvenience, didn’t we? Eh? 
What? A few more paydays of that kind and they’ll learn to let 
us sleep in peace.” 

“Does anyone know how many of our people fell in last 
night’s battle?” Pan Longinus asked. 

“Ah, it wouldn’t be many.” Full of hot ale and his own fresh 
stature as the army’s champion, Pan Zagloba was in his new 
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element as an expert warrior. “It’s well known that it’s the 
attackers who suffer the greater losses in a siege. You may not 
know as much about it as I do, because you haven’t seen as 
many wars as I have, but old campaigners like me and Pan 
Skshetuski don’t have to count corpses to see how things 
stand.” 

“Maybe I'll learn a bit about it with such friends as the two of 
you,” Pan Longinus murmured. 

“You would if your wits were as sharp as your sword,” the fat 
knight said at once. “But the way they are I doubt if even you 
could lift them off the ground.” 

“Stop teasing the man,” Skshetuski threw in quietly. “This 
isn't the first time that Pan Podbipyenta had a whiff of 
gunsmoke. And God grant the finest knights a chance to do as 
well as he did yesterday.” 

“One does what one can,” the Lithuanian sighed. “Maybe not 
as much as one would like, but still . . .” 

“Yes. Well. I don’t deny that you put up a fairly decent show 
last night,” the fat knight remarked loftily and combed the ends 
of his mustache upward with his fingers. “It’s not your fault if 
some others made you seem somewhat puny in comparison.” 

The Lithuanian sighed again and stared at the ground. Per- 
haps he was thinking about his ancestor Stoveyko and the three 
elusive heads. Perhaps his thoughts had turned to warmer 
memories of Krakow and Anusia. But at that moment the tent 
flap lifted and Pan Michal stepped under the canvas, as pleased 
with himself as a lark on a sunny morning. 

“Well, now we’re all together again!” Pan Zagloba cried, 
brightening up even more at seeing his small friend. “Give him 
some beer! And I'll take a little more myself to keep him 
company.” 

The Little Knight pressed his friends’ hands warmly and 
squeezed in beside them at the small camp table. 

“You’ve never seen as many cannonballs as there are lying 
outside on the parade ground,” he said with pleased excitement. 
“A man can’t take a step without tripping on one.” 

“Yes, I know. I know. I took a stroll myself around the camp 
this morning,” Pan Zagloba said. “It’d take two years for all the 
hens in Lvov province to lay that many eggs. If only those were 
eggs, eh? Wouldn’t we have an omelet? I'll take a bowl of 
scrambled eggs and fatback over anything, as long as it’s a big 


one! That’s my soldier’s nature. That’s also why I’m fonder ofa 
good fight than some of these young snot-noses we've got in 
the army nowadays who’ll grab their guts and groan the mo- 
ment they’ve eaten something a little bit greasy.” 

“Speaking of fighting, though,” Pan Michal broke in. “I must 
say that you showed me a side of yourself yesterday that I never 
expected to see! To cut down Burlay like that! That man was 
famous all across the Ukraine! And in the Turkish world as 
well!” 

“Eh? What? Not bad, hmm?” Pan Zagloba was always 
pleased to hear himself praised and this praise was all the 
sweeter coming from a swordsman like Volodyovski. “That 
really was something, wasn’t it? But it’s not the first time, my 
dear Michal; no, not by a long shot! I’ve had a few good 
moments of that kind before! Still, ’ve got to say that we're a 
matched set, the four of us, aren’t we? There can’t be another 
quartet like us in the whole of the Commonwealth. By God, 
with the three of you at my side and with the Prince to lead us 
I'd take on the Sultan himself!” 
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Loud exclamations coming from outside the tent interrupted 
further conversation so the four knights stepped out to see what 
was happening there. Day had already come, the sun was rising 
steadily into a clear sky, and a thick crowd of soldiers was 
standing all along the earthwall looking out curiously into the 
countryside. 

The broad vistas of the plain had changed through the night 
and went on changing even as they watched. The Cossacks 
hadn’t been idle since their last assault. They raised high bas- 
tions of their own, hauled up heavy cannon of such range that 
there was nothing like them in the Polish camp, and dug con- 
cealed traverses and approaches which zigzagged towards the 
Polish earthworks like enormous molehills. 

The whole landscape seemed to have erupted with these 
excavations. Black, new-turned soil marred the grassy mead- 
ows across all the space between the distant Cossack wagon 
train and the Polish earthworks, and swarms of men were 
working everywhere that the knights could see. The bright caps 


of the moloytzy were already gleaming along the parapets of 
their nearest walls. 


Prince Yeremi was standing on his own new redoubt with Pan 
Sobieski and General Pshiyemski, while slightly below them, 
on the forward slope of the Polish glacis, Pan Firley trained a 
long looking-glass at the Cossack diggings. 

“I see the enemy’s starting a regular siege,” he said to Pan 
Ostrorog beside him. “It looks to me like we should give up our 
camp and move into the castle.” 

“God keep us from anything like that!” the Prince called 
down to him cheerfully from above. “We'd be trapped and 
starved there in no time at all! No, no, gentlemen! This is the 
place for us, right here on these walls!” 

“That’s what I think too,” broke in Pan Zagloba. “Even if I’ve 
got to kill a Burlay every day! I protest in the name of the entire 
army against the opinions of the castellan!” 

“That’s none of your affair, Mister!” the Prince snapped at 
once. 

“Keep quiet,” Volodyovski hissed and tugged at the fat 
knight’s sleeve. “What’s the matter with you?” 

But the old noble was feeling too full of himself for any 
words of caution. “We'll smoke them out of those holes of 
theirs like badgers!” he went on. “And I'll beg Your Highness to 
let me lead the first sally against them. They already have good 
reason to know me, the scoundrels, so let them get to know me 
even better!” 

“A sally?” The Prince narrowed his brows in thought. 
“Hmm. Wait a minute. The evenings get dark quickly this time 


of the year . . .” Then, turning to the three Crown generals and 
to Pan Pshiyemski, he said: “Please join me for a consultation, 
gentlemen.” 


He made his way off the earthworks, and the senior officers 
followed him down into the camp, while Pan Volodyovski 
turned his shocked eyes on the pleased Zagloba. 

“What in God’s name do you think you’re doing, breaking in 
like that while generals are talking? Haven’t you heard about 
military discipline? His Highness is a kind and forgiving master 
but don’t you dare to fool with him in wartime!” 

“Ah, what the devil!” The fat noble shrugged, grinning from 
ear to ear. “He’s not the first great commander I’ve advised and 
none of them were any the worse for it. | know how to talk to 
high-ranking people. And anyway, did you see how pensive he 
became when I suggested rushing those Cossack molehills? If 


God gives us a good success with a sally who'll be responsible 
for it, eh? You?” 

At that moment they were joined by Pan Zachvilihovski who 
stared for a long moment at the Cossack trenches, bastions, 
revetments and approaches. 

“There they go, rooting about in the ground again like a pack 
of hogs. Earthworks have always been their specialty, you 
know. Few people do it better.” 

“If they were hogs we’d have nothing to complain about,” 
Pan Zagloba said immediately. “Because we’d have pork sau- 
sage for a groat a yard! As it is, their carcasses aren’t fit for even 
dogs to chew on. Pan Firley’s men had to dig new wells today 
over by their lines because the East Lake is so full of corpses that 
you can’t see the water. Come Friday, we won’t be able to eat 
the fish because they’ll be stuffed with Cossack meat. Father 
Zabkovski is particularly worried about that. He says that our 
supply situation isn’t all that good and he’s got a belly like a 
silo.” 

“Hmm. That’s true enough,” the old commissioner said, 
nodding in quiet wonder. “I’m an old soldier but I haven’t seen 
such a slaughter since the Turkish War with the janissaries 
stormed our camp at Khotim.” 

“You'll see even more,” Zagloba said grandly. “I'll guarantee 
you that!” 

“Yes. Well. I expect I will. But I think they'll try us again 
today at nightfall if I know anything about them. Or even 
sooner than that.” 

Zagloba shook his head. “And I’m telling you that they’ll 
leave us alone until at least tomorrow.” 

But he no sooner spoke when long plumes of smoke 
bloomed in the Cossack bastions and a flock of fire bombs 
hissed across the wall and burst in the camp. 

“Well, what do you expect from a pack of peasants?” the fat 
knight muttered, irritated to be proved wrong so quickly. “How 
would the likes of them know anything about the arts of war?” 
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Pan Zachvilihovski’s judgment proved even more correct be- 
fore the day was over. It became clear to everyone in the Polish 
camp that Hmyelnitzki was settling down a regular stegemite 
cut all the roads and trails leading to the town, blocked all 


avenues of ingress and exit, stopped the supplies of food and 
fodder from entering the earthworks, built bastions, batteries, 
entrenchments and redans and sapped towards the Common- 
wealth defenses with covered approaches, but the assaults went 
on as before. Even Pan Zagloba was forced to concede that the 
Cossack Hetman had set out to wear down the defenders with 
unrelenting pressure all along their line, and to keep them 
sleepless, anxious and on edge with uncertainty and fear, until 
they were too weary to fight any longer. 

A new massed assault went in against Prince Yeremi’s bastion 
just as the old commissioner predicted. The Cossacks charged 
as soon as the sun began to set but with no better results than 
before. They were beaten back with even greater losses because 
the moloytzy didn’t attack as fiercely, nor were they as eager to 
reach the Polish walls, and so they stayed longer under the 
hurricane of fire hurled at them by the infantry and Vurtzel’s 
cannoneers. 

The next day passed in an unending Cossack cannonade. 
Their covered underground approaches snaked so close to the 
Polish earthworks that even musket fire could reach the defend- 
ers, and the innumerable dugouts that dotted the plain all 
around the walls smoked from dawn to sunset like miniature 
volcanoes. There was no open battle that day in the sense of a 
face to face encounter between the two armies; instead there was 
an uninterrupted firefight that lasted ten hours. Once in a while 
a few troops of the defenders rushed the nearest of the Cossack 
molehills and then there’d be a flurry of sabers, flails, scythes 
and spear-fighting. But they no sooner crushed one cluster of 
Cossack sharpshooters when a new crew of marksmen occupied 
the trenches. There wasn’t a moment of rest for the soldiers in 
the Polish earthworks throughout the whole day. And when the 
sunset finally brought some hope of a respite, another mass of 
Cossacks, tchernya and Tartar volunteers stormed the walls. 

At nightfall on July 16 the two fierce Zaporohjan colonels 
Hladko and Nebaba attacked the Prince’s bastion once again 
and once more they were beaten back with a heavy loss. Three 
thousand of the best and bravest Cossacks were killed along the 
ramparts; the rest, pursued by Pan Sobieski, fled in utter panic 
as far as their tabor, abondoning all their weapons and precious 
powder-horns which the defenders recovered to replenish their 
own shrinking stocks. 


No better luck crowned the efforts of the shrewd and savage 
Ataman Fedorenko who used the cover of a dense fog at dawn 
to break into the town itself. Pan Korf repelled his moloytzy with 
a charge of Germans, while the Starosta of Krasnostav and 
young Pan Konyetzpolski slaughtered all but a few of the sur- 
vivors during their pursuit. 
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But all of this paled beside the terrible firestorm, both earthly 
and celestial, that raged above the Polish earthworks on July 19. 

During the night before, the Cossacks raised a tall rampart in 
front of Prince Yeremi’s lines where they emplaced a battery of 
heavy cannon that rained its shot on the Vishnovyetzki men all 
day. Then, as soon as the first stars glittered in the sky, tens of 
thousands of them gathered for attack. At the same time several 
dozen siege towers appeared in the distance and began to roll 
heavily towards the entrenchments. On they came, like enor- 
mous windmills, with bridges raised like crooked wings at their 
sides, and with light swivel guns and firelocks blazing from 
their tops. Red with the glare of gunfire and then, in turn, 
vanishing in their smoke, these frightening apparitions seemed 
like gigantic colonels marching before the vast crowds that 
flowed after them. 

“That’s what the Cossacks call ‘hulay-horodyny,’” the soldiers 
told each other on the parapets. “It’s us that Hmyel’s going to be 
grinding in those mills.” 

“Look how they roll,” others whispered. “Listen to them, 
will you? They’re as loud as thunder.” 

“Turn the cannon on them!” 

Vurtzel’s gunners began to send grenades and iron shot at 
those grim machines but since they were clearly visible only 
when the muzzle blasts tore apart the darkness they were almost 
impossible to hit. Meanwhile the dense mass of Cossacks 
flowed ever closer, like a dark tide rolling in from an invisible 
horizon. 

“Phew,” Pan Zagloba found time to complain. “I’ve never 
been this hot and sweaty in my life. Not after sundown anyway! 
The air’s so close and stifling that there isn’t a dry thread left on 
me anywhere.” 

He was sitting on his horse beside Skshetuski, and the rest of 
the cavalry who were formed up in the intervals, while sweat 


poured down his face as if he’d just stepped out of a Turkish 
steam-bath. 

“The Devil gave them those cursed machines, that’s certain,” 
he grumbled. “I wish God would split the ground ahead of 
them and let Hell swallow all of them! I’ve had my fill of those 
scoundrels, and amen to that! There’s neither time to sleep nor 
anything worth eating in this place. Stray dogs live better than 
we do! Phew . . . what heat . . . Have you ever known such a 
steamy night?” 

The night air was, indeed, heavy with moisture and thick 
-with the stench of the unburied dead whom Hmyelnitzki or- 
dered left to rot in the fields all around the earthworks to add to 
the defenders’ discomfort and aid the spread of sickness. Low 
clouds hung darkly in the sky, promising a storm. The soldiers 
sweated in their heavy armor and gasped for breath as if they 
were drowning but at that moment drums began to rattle in the 
darkness. 

“They'll be charging now,” Skshetuski said quietly. “Do you 
hear the drumming?” 

“IT hear it, may the Devil pound their flea-bitten hides! It’s 
enough to drive a good man to despair!” 

“Koli! Koli . . .!” the vast mobs roared, throwing themselves 
into a headlong charge against the entrenchments. 

The battle flared along the whole length of the Polish line. 
The Cossacks struck the walls held by Vishnovyetzki, Lan- 
tzkoronski, Firley and Ostrorog all at the same time so that 
none of them could go to another’s aid. Inflamed with gojhalka, 
which Hmyelnitzki ordered them to drink by the bucket before 
the assault, the howling masses charged even more fiercely than 
before, but that merely added to the defenders’ obstinate resist- 
ance. The fearless spirit of their indomitable leader imbued the 
soldiers to such an extent that they sought out the most desper- 
ate positions and the deadliest dangers. The dour, hard-handed 
‘Kwarta’ infantry, formed for the most part out of Mazurian 
peasants, fought with the ferocity of the boars and wildcats that 
infested their distant, lakeland forests; they tore at the Cossacks 
with their teeth, clawed and strangled them with their bare 
hands, and clubbed them with their muskets, until both they 
and the Cossacks turned into a single, heaving mass in which no 


one could tell a friend from an enemy. 
Several hundred of the best Zaporohjan infantry fell under the 


blows of the enraged Mazurians, but fresh mobs came pouring 
in at once to cover them completely. The fighting reached such a 
degree of savagery along the whole entrenchment, and the 
attackers were so tightly locked with the defenders, that all of 
them— both the Poles and Cossacks—seemed like a herd of 
monstrous, prehistoric reptiles entwined in a deadly struggle at 
the dawn of time. 

The heat of red-hot musket barrels scorched the hands of the 
reeling soldiers. They gasped for air, strangling in the smoke 
and the press of bodies. The officers lost their voices. 
Skshetuski’s and Sobieski’s cavalry galloped time and time again 
into the Cossacks’ flanks, trampling entire regiments in their 
deadly charges, but the battle went on, unremitting, hour after 
hour because Hmyelnitzki threw one fresh, charging mass of 
men after another to fill the great red gaps torn in the Cossacks’ 
ranks. The Tartars helped by sending clouds of arrows arcing 
down on the defenders and by driving new masses of tchernya 
forward with their rawhide whips. 

And suddenly the earth heaved and shuddered under the 
warriors’ boots. The entire sky blazed with a lurid glare as if 
God himself could no longer bear to look down at the horrors 
wreaked by men below. The clouds exploded with a sheet of 
fire, lightning streamed down as thickly as if it were hail, and 
the huge sound of thunder drowned out all the human shouts, 
musketry and cannon. 

It seemed to the dazed masses of struggling men as if the sky 
had burst along with the storm clouds and that it was hurtling 
down upon their heads. The air itself appeared to be burning; it 
blazed around them like one vast, living flame and then every- 
thing in sight disappeared in impenetrable darkness only to be 
revealed once more by the glare of lightning. A hot wind roared 
across the battlefield whipping away tens of thousands of caps, 
battle flags and banners and hurling them out of sight; the 
thunderbolts crashed down as fast and furious as a madman’s 
drumming; and all the sounds and sights of that bloody night 
vanished in the chaos of fire, thunder, darkness and the wind as 
if the Heavens themselves became as crazed with violence as the 
men below them. . 

A storm of such intensity and power that not even the oldest 
men ever saw before, raged above the town, the castle, the camp 
and the Zaporohjan wagons. The battle bogged down at once 


and then dissolved in water, as the clouds split open and rain 
flooded down with such a blinding force that no one could see 
beyond a hand’s reach into the darkness. All the dead and 
wounded heaped in the moats and ditches were swept away in 
that roaring torrent; the Cossack regiments broke off their 
assault and ran for the distant shelter of their camps; and all their 
cannon, powder carts and wagons were swamped and sucked 
down by the flood which rushed across the open plain behind 
them as if in pursuit. 

The sudden cataracts washed away most of the Zaporohjan 
earthworks and revetments, rushed along their trenches and 
flooded the covered demilunes and dugouts, even though each 
of these had been roofed with logs and thick slabs of turf and 
ringed with moats and ditches of their own. 
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The storm raged on, doing what all the Cossack cannonading 
and attacks failed to achieve before: it drove the defenders off 
the walls and sent them running for shelter to their tents which 
the howling gale seized, shredded and carried off at once. Only 
the glistening steel ranks of Skshetuski’s and Sobieski’s armored 
knights, who were forgotten in that headlong rush and never 
received their orders to withdraw, sat on their horses in that 
roaring downpour hour after hour. 

They stood like that as if in the middle of a lake while the 
maddened elements around them began to return gradually to 
normal. The storm, driven by its gale, flew towards the west. 
The rain turned into a thin, cold drizzle which dwindled out al- 
together shortly after midnight, and stars began to glitter here 
and there among the passing clouds. Within another hour the le- 
vel of the muddy water in which they were standing started to 
drop, the flooded countryside before them began to drain and 
dry, and then, seemingly out of nowhere and with no warning 
of his coming, Prince Yeremi himself appeared before 
Skshetuski. 

“Is your powder dry?” the Prince asked. 

“Yes, Highness,” Pan Yan said saluting. 

“Very good. Dismount your men, wade out to those mobile 
siege towers, pack your charges in them and set them on fire. 
Pan Sobieski will go with you. Just make sure you’re quiet 
about it!” 


“Yes sir,” Skshetuski said. 

Then the Prince caught sight of the sodden, shivering 
Zagloba. “You wanted a sally, didn’t you? Now you have what 
you wished for. So be off with you too!” 

“That’s all I needed,” Pan Zagloba muttered. But, fortunately 
for him, the Prince had already ridden too far away to hear his 
grumbling and complaints. 
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Half an hour later the five hundred knights shed their wings 
and armor and ran sword in hand and waist-deep in water 
towards the silent ‘hulay-horodyny’ which were bogged down in 
the mud a quarter of a mile from the walls. Pan Yan led one 
troop of them. Pan Marek Sobieski led another. He was known 
as ‘the bravest of the brave’ in the Polish army; he’d find a hero's 
death in another Cossack war just a few years later; and his 
younger brother would become King John III Sobieski, the 
conqueror of the Turks and savior of Christendom at Vienna; 
but that was all a long time ahead. Now he ran with the 
dismounted horsemen through the Zbarayh mud like a simple 
soldier. Camp servants carried tubs of pitch, dry torches and 
kegs of gun-powder behind them as they swooped down on the 
Cossack dugouts like wolves on a sheepfold. 

Pan Volodyovski, who loved such expeditions more than 
anything, attached himself to Skshetuski’s squadron. Next to 
him marched Pan Longinus with the naked Cowlsnatcher in his 
fist and looming over everyone else around him. Between them, 
and vainly trying to match his step to the trotting of the little 
knight and the long strides of the Lithuanian, ran the wheezing, 
muttering and complaining Zagloba. 

““So you wanted a sally, did you?” he mocked Vishnovyetzki’s 
words. “Off with you, then.’ And off with all this bloody- 
minded nonsense. A mad dog wouldn’t go to a wedding on a 
night like this. May I never get to drink anything but water if 
this is the kind of sally that I had in mind! I’m not a duck and 
my belly’s not a river barge! I’ve always hated the taste of this 
stuff, even without peasant carcasses rotting in it everywhere 
you look, but this is more than even my forgiving nature can 
stand without complaint.” 

“Keep quiet,” hissed Pan Michal. 

“You keep quiet! You’re not much bigger than a trout and you 
swim like one too, so it’s easy enough for you! But it’s a 


different matter with someone like me. I'll even say that it’s a 
mean-hearted thing for the Prince to do, sending me out like 
this. Wasn’t the killing of Burlay enough of a service? What else 
does Zagloba have to do to earn a little peace and quiet for 
himself? You'll all be in fine shape when you’ve worn him out, 
mark my words. And, for God’s sake, make sure you pull me 
out if I fall into some hole, will you? If I’m to drown let it be in a 
barrel of good mead, not this stinking water!” 

“Keep quiet, father,” Skshetuski ordered gently. “There are 
Cossacks sitting in those dugouts over there. They’ll hear you.” 

“What Cossacks? Where? What are you talking about? I don’t 
see any Cossacks!” 

“Over there, under those mounds of turf.” 

“Cossacks?” The fat noble groaned. “My God, didn’t they 
run for cover with the rest of them? Don’t they know any better 
than to stay out in a storm? May lightning strike the lot of them! 
Now I’ve really come to the end of my rope!” 

Pan Michal put an end to the fat knight’s complaints by 
clamping his hand across Zagloba’s mouth because the low 
mounds of earth were now barely a scant fifty paces away. They 
crept towards them as softly as they could. The water splashed 
with each step, and the mud sucked greedily at their boots, but 
the rain started to fall again and its rustling covered up whatever 
sound they made. No one could have expected a sally after such 
a storm, and on the heels of an assault as violent as the one they 
repelled that night, so there were no sentries posted around the 
dugouts. Pan Michal and Pan Longinus were the first to reach 
the line of artificial hillocks where the little knight began to call 
out softly in Ruthenian. 

“Hey, people! Hey!” 

“What do you want?” rumbled the voices of the Cossacks 
under the turf lids. 

“Orders from the tabor.” 

“What about our relief?” 

“It’s coming in a minute.” 

“Slava Bohu,” the sleepy voices answered. “God be praised 
forithat:” 

“So how about letting me in there?” 

“What’s the matter, don’t you know the way?” 

“I know it now,” said Volodyovski, groping for the trapdoor 
over the entry hole. 

He found it, threw it open and jumped in. Pan Longinus and 


half a dozen others jumped in after him and the mound erupted 
with a howl of terror. The raiders gave one loud, threatening 
cry of their own and charged into all the other dugouts, and the 
rainy darkness filled with sudden shouts, pistol shots, cries of 
pain and fear and the clash of steel. 

Dim forms leaped out of the greater darkness. Some ran. 
Others fell facedown into the water. The Cossacks, caught for 
the most part in their sleep and cut down before they could 
reach for a weapon, hardly bothered to defend themselves. It 
was all over in less than a quarter of an hour. 

“To the towers!” shouted the Starosta. 

“Burn them from the inside!” Skshetuski ordered. “The 
wood’s too wet outside!” 

But the order wasn’t easy to carry out. The huge siege 
towers, built out of thick, solid trunks of untrimmed pine and 
sheeted with wet oxhides, had neither doors nor any other 
openings. Cossack sharpshooters and scaling parties climbed 
into them on ladders while their light cannon were hauled up 
into the roof gallery on ropes. The knights milled around them 
aimlessly, hacking at them with sabers and tugging at the joists 
without much effect until the camp servants came running with 
the powder charges, pitch barrels, torches, sledge hammers and 
axes. 

But before the hacked, wet tree trunks could be set on fire Pan 
Longinus bent down and lifted an enormous boulder that the 
Cossacks unearthed from the foundations of a dugout. 

Four of the strongest men in the kingdom could hardly have 
managed to shift that huge slab of granite. But he raised it high 
above his head, swayed with it back and forth for a moment 
while the veins bulged out with effort on his forehead, and 
hurled it at nearest tower. The boulder hissed like a thunderbolt 
through the air while the awed knights scattered and ducked 
their heads. Struck dead-center where they’d been joined to- 
gether, the timbers cracked wide open, the wall of tree trunks 
parted like a shattered door, and the siege tower crashed down 
to the ground. 

“A Hercules, by God!” cried the cheering knights. 

In moments, the toppled timbers were doused with pitch, set 
alight and burning. Within a half hour some sixty giant torches 
of that kind were blazing in the rain. Stempka, Kulak and 
Mrozovyetzki came running with several thousand moloytzy to 


save their siege engines but the flames had bitten through to the 
dry core of the timbers and the huge hulay-horodyny burned 
beyond control. 

Showers of sparks shot high into the sky. Columns of fire 
rose like scarlet pillars under the thick, black thatch of smoke 
and cast a blood-red glow all across the plain. Their leaping 
flames reflected in a thousand pools that seemed to turn the 
countryside into a burning lake. 
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Meanwhile the dismounted knights were marching back to 
the Polish earthworks where a crowd of soldiers had climbed up 
on the parapets and cheered them from a distance. 

Pan Yan was tired. He’d had next to no sleep in the week of 
fighting and the strain was showing on him as much as on 
everybody else. Images from the past flickered before his eyes. 
Helen’s pale face glowed dimly in his memory and vanished in 
darkness. Bohun’s bitter stare blazed suddenly before him like 
twin yellow torches. Scenes of carnage .. . the tens of thou- 
sands of slaughtered men that littered all the battlefields on 
which he had fought, the scorched countryside and the mas- 
sacred populations that cried out for vengeance . . . pressed in 
upon him and made his vision shake. 

He had stifled all of his own anger. He suppressed his bitter- 
ness and buried his despair. He turned himself into a stone so 
that he’d neither think, love, care or remember. But now, 
among the glad cries of his victorious men and the cheers of the 
soldiers massed on the walls ahead, he felt as stricken with 
regret and pity as if a new calamity had fallen upon him. A year 
and a half of a merciless civil war had gone by. God only knew 
how many more would follow. And what would be left of the 
country in the end? 

Nothing but ruins. Provinces torn away. The tears of thou- 
sands. Mourning for tens of thousands. Unforgiving hatred 
passed onto unborn generations in the form of legends. 

“Peace,” he whispered thinking of a monastic cell. Forget- 
fulness. Oblivion. 

He was marching in the rear of the returning column to make 
sure than no exhausted soldier fell out to be left behind. Pan 
Zagloba was wheezing happily beside him—splashing and 
snorting like a buffalo through the ebbing water—and too glad 


to be getting back to the safety of the camp to pretend that he 
hadn’t had enough danger for one night. That, Pan Yan knew, 
would come later over a keg of ale with Pan Longinus and 
Volodyovski. But Skshetuski couldn’t see his other two friends 
anywhere. The burning towers made the night as clear as day all 
the way to the crowded walls ahead but Pan Longinus and 
Volodyovski were nowhere in sight. 

“Halt!” he cried out, suddenly cold as ice. 

“What’s wrong?” cried Zagloba. 

“Michal and Pan Longinus aren’t with us!” 

“What? What? Are you sure? Where are they, then? What’s 
happened to them?” 

“I don’t know. Perhaps they went after some Cossacks hiding 
in some hole. Perhaps they just got carried away and didn’t hear 
the order to withdraw. Whatever happened we can’t go back 
without them.” 

“I should say not!” Pan Zagloba cried. 

Pan Sobieski came running back from the head of the column 
to ask what was happening, but in that moment both the 
missing knights appeared in the plain about halfway between 
the burning towers and the halted column. Pan Longinus 
stalked with long cranelike strides through the crimson water, 
his gleaming Cowlsnatcher in his fist, while the little knight was 
galloping at full speed beside him. Both held their heads turned 
towards a swarm of shouting Cossacks who were running in a 
thick mass after them. 

“They’ll die!” the fat knight howled as if the worst thing that 
he could imagine was about to happen. “For God’s sake, let’s 
run back! Let’s help them!” 

The red glare of the fires showed the flight and pursuit as 
clearly as if the scene was painted upon canvas, and suddenly 
Pan Yan knew that he hadn’t been stripped of everything that 
was precious to him; that he still had something valuable to lose; 
and that as long as he had friends that he cared about there was 
something else in his life that could be taken from him. 

“They won’t die!” he said quietly and ordered his men back 
into the field. 

“For God’s sake, hurry! Hurry!” Pan Zagloba howled. 
“Those damned dogs will bring them down with muskets! 
They’ll shoot them full of arrows!” 

And mindless of the odds ahead, or that a new battle could 


begin in the next few moments, the fat knight charged out into 
the field with his saber raised high overhead. He tripped, fell 
into pools and mudholes, scrambled up again, limped and 
stumbled, cursed, bellowed, gasped for breath, and ran as if all 
those enraged moloytsy and tchernya were at his heels instead of 
before him. Pan Yan, Pan Marek Sobieski and the other knights 
hurried at his side. 

But the moloytzy didn’t use either bows or firelocks to bring 
down their quarry. Their bowstrings must have softened in the 
downpour and the rain had soaked the priming in their fire- 
arms. Instead they pressed ever closer after the two retreating 
knights with swords, scythes and spears. Several dozen of them 
ran out ahead of the rest, and they were almost within reach of 
the trotting pair, when the two knights stopped and turned on 
them like a pair of boars pursued by hounds and hunters. Their 
raised weapons flashed in the scarlet light and the Cossacks 
stopped to wait for the rest of their running pack. Pan Long- 
inus, who towered over his small companion like an upright 
bear over a cub, must have seemed eeeigunaay awesome with 
his gigantic sword. 

They made their way across the field, running and turning 
now and then with a threatening shout, and each time their 
pursuers halted to wait for greater numbers. Only once did one 
of the Cossacks run at them with a scythe but Pan Michal leaped 
towards him, nimble as a lynx, and killed him with one blow. 

The Cossacks came on but the ranks of Skshetuski’s soldiers 
were also drawing closer with the bellowing Pan Zagloba 
charging far ahead. 

Then, suddenly, the bastions behind them erupted with fire. 
Grenades and rockets arced into the air and plunged down on 
the pursuing Cossacks, trailing streams of fire. A cry of terror 
rose among the tchernya. The high-pitched warbling sound 
made by the grenades as they spun and tumbled in their flight 
drove the bravest of them into mindless panic unless they were 
drunk because they saw them as yet another proof of “Yarema’s 
witchcraft.’ 

“Spasaytes, spasaytes!” fearful voices began to shout among 
them. “Christ have mercy!” 

Their ranks recoiled. They broke and scattered whenever the 
rockets hissed down and exploded among them. And then the 
running masses halted and began to ebb. 
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Meanwhile Pan Longinus and the little knight reached the 
cheering ranks of Skshetuski’s soldiers where Pan Zagloba 
threw himself on them as if he’d gone mad with joy. He 
clutched at one of them after the other, embracing them and 
cursing them in turn, so as not to show how worried he had 
been about them nor how moved he was by their escape. 

“Damn your souls!” he shouted. “What kind of soldiers are 
you, anyway, to lag that far behind? Didn’t you hear the orders 
to withdraw? I’ll be the first to turn you in for punishment to 
the Prince! He ought to have: you tied to a horse’s tail and 
dragged through the camp by the heels!” 

“It wasn’t all that bad out there,” the Lithuanian giant said 
with his gentle smile. “They weren’t coming really close to us, 
except for a few. And the grenades frightened them off any- 
way.” 

“And what about the fright you give the rest of us?” 

“Don’t tell me you were worried about us?” Pan Michal 
grinned at the fat knight. 

“Worried? Of course I wasn’t worried. Why should I be 
worried? Who’d care about a couple of fools who can’t tell 
when the job is done and it’s time to go home to sleep? I 
thought for sure that we’d be singing a requiem for you two in 
the morning, that’s all. . .” 

“But you ran to help them harder then all the rest of us,” 
Skshetuski remarked. 

“What if I did? I’d rather fight than do nothing while people I 
know are getting their throats cut, even if I don’t care about 
them one way or the other. . . But I suppose all’s well that ends 
well, so let’s thank God that we're all back in one piece and can 
get our throats wet in celebration! I’m just angry that those 
grenades chased off all those Cossacks before I could get at 
them.” 

Then the returning soldiers marched into the camp while the 
army cheered. Hmyelnitzki’s ‘hulay-horodyny’ burned for the 
rest of the night in the plain behind them. 


Chapter Seventy-one 


THE STORM WREAKED its havoc in the Polish earthworks just as it 
did among the Cossack trenches, and the walls had to be torn 
down and rebuilt even closer to the center of the camp, retreat- 
ing grimly into a tighter circle. Once again there was no rest for 
the weary soldiers. Their losses during the last assault whittled 
down their numbers so that even the new entrenchments of the 
night before were too spacious for them. 

But the besiegers worked just as hard as the besieged. Having 
crept up quietly in the night of Tuesday, July 20, they ringed the 
entire Polish camp with a second earthwall, much taller than 
those of the defenders, and unleashed a hurricane of gunfire that 
Jasted without a break for four days and nights. From time to 
time huge crowds of Cossacks and tchernya leaped up as if to 
attack but they drew back short of the Polish walls. The point of 
these sudden surges and withdrawals was to wear down the 
defenders, keep them constantly on the alert and force them to 
expend their precious ammunition. Hmyelnitzki who had a 
quarter of a million men under his command could change his 
fighting units every hour. But there was no relief for the soldiers 
in the Polish camp. The same men worked the guns, raised new 
barricades and shored the defenses, crouched with their muskets 
behind whatever cover they could find on their riddled walls, 
leaped up to face assaults, dug new wells and buried the dead. 

Exhausted men threw themselves down behind their parapets 
in a dazed half-sleep and dozed on and off in a waking night- 
mare among the dead and dying. The musket balls rained on 
them so thickly that, in the morning, the camp servants would 
sweep the lead out of the camp with brooms. 
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For four nights and days no one in the camp had time for 
warm food. Their damp, sweated rags dried on their bodies, 
scorching them in the hot Summer sun and chilling them at 
nightfall. They gnawed hardtack and chewed on dried meat but 
their mainstay was the harsh, homebrewed gojhalka which they 
laced with gunpowder to give it more bite. 

They were, as Prince Yeremi knew, ready for anything, want- 
ing nothing more than to know that they were giving up their 
lives for something of value. They abandoned all concepts of 
mercy, even for themselves. They seemed to find a wild, de- 
risive joy in everything and accepted horror with as little caring 
as if each of them had fallen in love with danger, wounds and 
killing. Even the great landed nobles serving in their ranks took 
a savage pleasure in their own hunger, sleeplessness, disease and 
exhaustion as if any form of comfort insulted their manhood. 

The terrible cannonade went on day after day but this rain of 
lead and iron merely inflamed their will to fight. The various 
regiments competed with each other in the ferocity of their 
contempt for death, indifference to hunger, endurance under 
fire and the back-breaking labor of rebuilding their battered 
defenses. 

They were so ignited with a lust for battle, and they acquired 
such a thirst for blood, that their commanders couldn’t keep 
them on the walls after an attack; once they had beaten off an 
enemy assault they’d charge out in their own turn and claw their 
way up the Cossack ramparts like starved wolves tearing at a 
cattle pen. 

And everywhere, in every regiment of whatever kind, there 
was a dark, contemptuous sort of humor underlying every feat 
of courage as if it were a point of honor to despise the heroism 
which had become as common and unremarkable as killing and 
dying. 
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One evening, as he was making his inspection rounds along 
the walls, Prince Yeremi heard the musketry slackening in the 
bastion held by the Leshtchynski Regiment. 

“So why aren’t you shooting? he asked the soldiers there. 

“We're running out of powder, Highness!” they cried out. 
“We've sent to the castle for some more.” 

“The Cossacks’ powder barrels are a lot closer,” he said. 


He barely finished speaking when the entire regiment leaped 
off the wall, charged across the killing ground between the 
entrenchments, and stormed the Cossack cannon. They club- 
bed down the moloytzy with their muskets and whatever weap- 
ons they grabbed on the run, spiked four guns, and half an hour 
later their decimated companies were back in their own trenches 
with a sizable supply of gunpowder in kegs and hunting horns. 

After that, whenever the cry of “Powder! Ammunition!” echoed 
along the line, the regiments would leap up and charge the 
Cossack cannon. Any commander who sent for ammunition to 
the castle was jeered off the wall. 
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A week passed like that. Another week began. The Cossack 
tunnels and covered dugouts crept ever closer to the Polish 
earthworks. Soon they were sapping under the walls while their 
sharpshooters were firing from such close range that they were 
killing ten men in each company every day, not counting those 
who fell in repelling new Zaporohjan charges. 

The priests could no longer comfort all the dying with the 
Sacraments; there were just too many of them to reach in time 
even though the walls were shrinking every day. The living 
crouched behind overturned carts from sunrise to sunset and 
masked their positions with skin and canvas screens but that 
hailstorm of bullets found them none the less. The dead were 
buried after dark wherever they’d fallen and their comrades 
fought all the harder on their graves. 

The commanders showed no more mercy for themselves 
than the men they led. Prince Yeremi slept on the bare earth at 
the foot of the walls, drank gojhalka and ate salted horsemeat 
like the most deprived of his ‘Furrow Soldiers,’ sharing their 
privations as if he’d been doing it all his life. 

Young Pan Konyetzpolski, who was one of the greatest and 
richest magnates in the Commonwealth, and Pan Marek So- 
bieski, the powerful and wealthy Starosta of Krasnostav, went 
out on night raids as if they were no better than the poorest of 
their common soldiers, charged the enemy in the first rank of 
their men, and stood on the walls without armor in the thickest 
of the fighting to set an example during the assaults. Even such 
inexperienced leaders as Ostrorog, whom the soldiers wouldn't 
trust before, seemed to become new men under Prince Yeremi’s 


eyes. Old Firley and Pan Lantzkoronski fought and slept in the 
trenches beside their men, while General Pshiyemski spent his 
days working at the cannon and his nights in sapping under the 
Cossacks’ approaches, tunneling under their mines with mines 
of his own, blowing up their dugouts, and opening up those 
secret access routes through which the soldiers carried death and 
terror to the sleeping Cossacks. 

Hmyelnitzki poured out his people’s blood as if there’d never 
be an end to it but every new attempt to overwhelm those 
stubborn defenders brought him only fresh and greater losses. 
He counted on time to drain the strength, endurance and the 
will to resist out of this handful of besieged soldiers, noblemen 
and gentry but time passed and they merely fought him all the 
harder. 

Finally, he tried negotiations. 

On a late afternoon in the last week of July, during one of the 
fiercest firefights since the siege began, the Cossacks in the 
burrows closest to the wall began to cry out to the soldiers to 
stop shooting. 

“Hold your fire, pa’ny! Ne strilat!” 

“Why should we?” cried the soldiers. 

“Our Hmyel wants to talk!” 

“So let him go talk to the Devil if he wants to,” Pan Zagloba 
shouted, safe behind the angle of the wall, but the shooting 
started to die down none the less. 

“It’s bound to be a trick,” Pan Marek Sobieski said to 
Skshetuski. “Don’t you think? 

“I don’t doubt it for a moment. But even one hour’s ceasefire 
would be a welcome break. Let’s use it to get some hot food for 
the men.” 

“And to repair the damage.” 

Prince Yeremi must have had the same thought in mind 
because shortly afterwards all the trumpets in the Polish camp 
began to sound the long, wailing call for cease fire. The Cossack 
siegeworks bloomed like a Spring meadow with the brightly 
colored caps of the moloytzy, their own cannon were no longer 
firing, and a Zaporohjan officer rode up under a white flag to 
invite old Pan Zachvilihovski for a talk with the Cossack Het- 
man. Men staggered to their feet along the parapets like the 
dead returning from the grave, stretching their numbed backs 
and shoulders, and rubbing the harsh residue of burned gun- 


powder from their eyes. The thick black clouds of smoke began 
to drift away and a deep, breathless silence crept back into the 
battlefield. But after all those days of endless gunfire, musketry, 
cries, curses and explosions, the sudden stillness seemed as loud 
as thunder. 

Unbelievable as this may sound to anyone who didn’t live 
through those nights and days of fire, it seemed to everyone as if 
the war was over and peace had returned. The smoke drifted off 
the battlements. A blue, untroubled sky reappeared above 
them. After a short consultation with the King’s commanders, 
the Prince allowed Pan Zachvilichovski to meet with 
Hmyelnitzki, and the soldiers gathered on the earthwall could 
see the Zaporohjans bowing to him as he rode into their lines. In 
his short time as a Commonwealth commissioner for the 
Ukraine he had won the affection- and respect of the savage 
brotherhood and even Hmyelnitzki honored him for his integ- 
rity. But to the weary gentry on the walls it seemed as if the old 
order, shattered for ever by that year of war, had been suddenly 
restored. 

In the meantime the gunfire ceased all along the line. Both 
sides kept a sharp eye on the other, neither would trust the other 
ever again, but each had won new respect in those weeks of 
fighting and now a series of cautious meetings took place all 
along the littered noman’s land. The Cossacks came sidling up 
to the walls along their covered trenches, the knights came 
down the slope of the glacis towards them, and they began to 
talk to each other as naturally and calmly as if a sea of spilled 
blood didn’t lie between them. 

None of this surprised anyone who understood the strange 
blend of admiration and contempt, and of love and hatred, 
which lay under the centuries-old relationship between the free- 
booting Cossacks of the Steppes and the warrior gentry. No 
matter how the nobles pretended to despise the Cossacks they 
always treated them with more respect than they showed to the 
common tchernya; now, recognizing their courage and stub- 
bornness in battle, they talked to them as equals. The Cossacks, 
in their turn, looked with admiration and curiosity at that lions’ 
lair which barred their way so stubbornly along with all the 
might of the Tartar Khan. So they stood chatting like old 
neighbors, complaining about all the Christian blood that was 
being spilled, and sharing each other’s gojhalka and tobacco. 


“Ey, pa’ny lytzari,” the older Zaporohjans said, nodding with 
admiration. “If you’d always put up that kind of a fight there’d 
never have been a Yellow Waters, Korsun or Pilavtze .. . You 
must be devils, not just men. We haven’t seen anything like you 
in all our born days.” 

“Come back tomorrow and the day after and you’ll find us 
just the same,” the knights answered. 

“We'll come back, you can count on that. And we’ll find what 
we'll find . . . Meanwhile God be praised for a little breather.” 

“So thank him if you need it.” 

“Maybe we need it, maybe not. There’s a lot of good Chris- 
tian blood flowing here for nothing and God only knows if it’s 
in a good cause. But hunger’s going to get you down in the end, 
that’s for sure.” 

“The King will be here before we get hungry,” the soldiers 
said and hoped that’ this was true. “Our camp’s well provi- 
sioned. We've plenty to eat.” 

“And if we run short of food we’ll come looking for it in your 
wagon train,” Pan Zagloba added. 

“Well, let’s hope old bat’ko Zachvilihovski gets something 
worked out with our Hetman. ‘Cause if he don’t, we'll be 
storming you again at nightfall.” 

“We're looking forward to it,” the knights said in turn. 
“You'll find a hot welcome, as usual.” 

“The Khan swore he’d feed all your corpses to his dogs.” 

“Our Prince swore that he’ll tie the Khan by the beard to the 
tail of his horse.” 

“He's got strong magic, there’s no denying it, but it won’t be 
strong enough in the end.” 

“You think so? You'd do better to go with our Prince and us 
against the heathen,” the knights said. “Instead of raising your 
hands against authority.” 

“With your Knaz, eh? Hmm... That might’n have been so 
bad,” 

“So why are you rebelling? The King’s on his way here. 
You'd do well to be afraid of him. And Knaz Yarema himself 
was like a father to you. . .” 

“Him? Ha ha! He was a father like death is a mother! The 
plague didn’t kill as many good moloytzy as he’s done!” 

“He can do even worse. You don’t know him yet.” 

“And we don’t want to know him either... Old men say 


among us that once a Cossack sets his eyes on him then he’s sure 
to die.” 

“They've got that right. And that’s how it’s going to be with 
Hmyelnitzki too.” 

“Boh znayet sh’tcho budet. God knows what’s to happen. It’s 
for sure that the world’s too small for both of them to walk on it 
together. Our bat’ko Hmyel says that if you’d just bring him 
Yarema’s head he’d let you all go free and bow to the King along 
with all of us.” 

But at this point the soldiers started to snarl, frown fiercely 
and slap their sheathed sabers. 

“Silence! Or we'll draw on you!” 

“Ey, serdyte Lahy,” the Cossacks said, nodding in quiet under- 
standing. “There’s no fooling with Lahy like you. . . But you'll 
all go for dog meat none the less.” 
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And so they talked through the quiet, warm evening as if 
time had rolled back for them all beyond the origins of hatred 
and suspicion. Sometimes their words were friendly. Some- 
times a threatening note rumbled in them like thunder. The 
night passed peacefully although every man in the camp worked 
with picks and shovels to shore up the defenses wherever the 
Cossack cannon had done the most damage and the work 
continued after the morning muster on the walls. 

Pan Zachvilihovski came back after noon. The negotiations 
were broken off before they could properly begin. Hmyelnitzki, 
drunk and raving, demanded the heads of Prince Yeremi and 
Pan Konyetzpolski before he’d give any thought to an armistice. 
Then he launched into a long list of Cossack grievances and 
started pressuring the old knight to stay with him and join the 
rebellion. That was enough for Pan Zachvilihovski who leaped 
to his feet and left in disgust. He barely had the time to reach the 
Polish walls when the war horns sounded in the Cossack lines 
and another all-out grand assault roared towards the earthworks 
and raged for two hours before it was bloodily repulsed. This 
time the defenders not only drove the Cossacks away from the 
walls but charged them in their own fortifications, capturing 
their foremost siegeworks, tearing down their covered 
loopholes and blowing up the dugouts, and setting fourteen 
more siege towers on fire. Hmyelnitzki swore before the Khan 


that night that he wouldn’t lift the siege as long as a single man 
remained alive in Zbarajh. 
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Dawn brought another day-long cannonade, tunneling and 
mining and then a fierce, twelve-hour hand-to-hand battle with 
sabers, clubs, scythes, iron flails, stones, lumps of earth, wa- 
gon poles, fists, teeth and nails. The friendly feelings expressed 
the day before gave way to an even more implacable savagery 
and hatred. Great nobles, gentlemen-troopers, foreign mercen- 
aries and peasant foot-soldiers swore to fight to the last man and 
never to surrender even though the grim specter of famine made 
its first appearance among them. 

Rain drizzled on an off all that day and the soldiers were 
issued with half rations for the first time since the siege began. 
Pan Zagloba ranted half the night about that but, for the most 
part, empty bellies merely drove the knights to a greater fury. 
The Cossacks attacked dressed as Turks to give the impression 
that a great new Turkish army had come to support them but 
they fared no better than before. Then, until dawn, and setting 
the pattern for every night thereafter, the battle broke down into 
a series of individual challenges and duels fought out in the 
noman’s land between the two armies. The musketry and can- 
non fire boomed and rattled through the night without a mo- 
ment’s pause. The combatants fought each other singly and in 
troops of several dozen horsemen under the glare of exploding 
shrapnel-bombs and rockets. No one would fight Pan Long- 
inus, whose awesome reputation in both armies had come to 
match his size, but the little knight, whose puny stature misled 
the foolhardy, attracted many challengers who didn’t live long 
enough to regret their error. 

Pan Zagloba also went out every night but only to duel with 
his tongue because, as he explained, after killing a man of 
Burlay’s stature he couldn’t cheapen himself by fighting unim- 
portant people. But when it came to exchanging jibes, taunts, 
threats and insults from a distance, he didn’t find an equal 
among the infuriated Cossacks. 

“Sit here at Zbarajh, you peasant scum!” he’d bellow out of 
some hole in the ground, well covered with turf, so that his 
deep, booming voice sounded as if it came out of the bowels of 
the earth. “Sit here with us while the Lithuanian army’s march- 


ing down the Dnieper! They’re paying their respects to your 
wives and daughters right now, and you know it! Come Spring, 
you'll find a lot of little Lithuanian cabbage-heads growing in 
your houses. That’s if you find the houses!” 

This would enrage the Cossacks all the more because it was 
true. While Hmyelnitzki drove his armies west into the Com- 
monwealth, stripping Byelorusia, Volhynia and the Ukraine of 
all their defenders, the Lithuanian army of Prince Radzivill was 
on its way out of the north, sweeping down the whole course of 
the Dnieper, burning and slaughtering everything they found in 
their path. 

Driven to desperation by Zagloba’s taunts, the Cossacks an- 
swered him with a hail of bullets but he kept his head well down 
behind cover and bellowed all the stronger. 

“You missed, dog-souls! But I don’t miss, ask Burlay when 
you shake hands with him in Hell! Come here, you flea-bitten 
mongrels! Iry your teeth on me! Shoot while you can because 
next Spring you'll be washing diapers for little Lithuanians or 
digging out the sewers for the Khan! Come on then, what’s 
holding you? I’m waiting! Spit in your Hmyel’s face for me, you 
hear? Tell him it’s from Zagloba! Well, what do you say to that, 
you turd-shovelers? Aren’t there enough of your carcasses rot- 
ting in these fields? You stink like dead dogs which is only right 
because your mothers were bitches, every one of them, and 
only the Devil knows about your fathers! Get back to your 
plows and pitchforks, you jumped-up peasant cut-throats! Back 
to the galley-sweeps with you! That’s what God made you for, 
you mangy clodhoppers, not to make nuisances of yourselves 
and annoy your betters!” 

The Cossacks hurled back their own taunts about ‘great lords 
who rush out three at a time after one crust of bread,’ and they asked, 
jeering, why the masters weren’t coming around this year for 
their rents and tithes, but sooner or later Pan Zagloba bellowed 
them into a raging silence among wild bursts of laughter, 
curses, and the unending crash and rattle of cannon and mus- 
kets. 
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By this time the siege acquired its own natural order; it 


became a deadly everyday routine of massed assaults at night- 
fall, sniping at dawn, day-long artillery bombardments, coun- 


terattacks and sallies between firetights with cannon, mortars, 
rockets, muskets and handguns of all kinds, desperate cavalry 
charges from behind the walls, and bloodshed without prece- 
dent in history. 

Pan Yanitzki, who had been the late King’s envoy to the Khan 
and spoke the Tartar language as well as his own, rode out 
several times under a flag of truce to start negotiations but the 
Khan merely repeated his promises to Hmyelnitzki. “You'll all 
be kensim,” he threatened. “You will all be corpses.” 

“You’ve been promising us that from the start!” the envoy 
finally retorted, having lost his patience. “And nothing's hap- 
pened to us yet! He who comés to get our heads also brings his 
own!” 

The Khan did propose a meeting in the open field between his 
Grand Vizier and Prince Yeremi but that turned out to be a trap 
which was uncovered in good time and put an end to all further 
parleys. A strange sort of exaltation seized those gaunt, bedrag- 
gled soldiers in their tattered uniforms and rusted armor who 
stood on the walls of Zbarajh night and day, in any kind of 
weather, with broken weapons in their hands and a mad, glar- 
ing light in their red-rimmed eyes. 

No one looked for surgeons if they were hit and wounded. 
No one left the trenches. The wounded man would merely 
wrap a dirty rag around his bloody head and go on fighting 
along with everybody else, and if anyone dared to say the word 
‘surrender he was hacked and torn into living pieces on the spot. 

Nothing surprised these soldiers. Nothing daunted them. 
None of them gave a thought to the future, knowing that only 
one of two eventualities could end their days in Zbarayh: relief 
and rescue by the King’s assembling new army or death, which- 
ever came first; and the more unlikely their survival seemed, the 
less they cared about giving up their lives. They went to battle 
as if to a wedding, driven by such contemptuous indifference 
for their lives and such a lust for danger that odds of a hundred 
to one seemed barely sufficient. Troops of a few dozen men 
fought off attacks by hundreds and each day witnessed a score 
of times when they charged out of their entrenchments and 
attacked ten times their own numbers. They became so inured 
to the constant roar of guns and explosions that those of them 
who were called down from the parapets for an hour’s rest slept 
without noticing a sound. 
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In the meantime Hmyelnitzki watched and listened. He never 
doubted the military genius of Yeremi Vishnovyetzki, nor his 
ability to inspire other men and win their devotion, but now 
even he had moments when he wondered if he was fighting 
some supernatural being. 

At nightfall, when it seemed to him that wounds, hunger, 
illness and exhaustion would have disarmed the strongest men 
alive, and as he gathered up his own seething masses for another 
murderous assault, he would hear singing among the explosions 
in the Polish earthworks. 

“They’re singing,” he’d mutter, staring blindly at his gloomy 
colonels. “How can they be singing?” 

“Yarema,” they shrugged in reply. 

He could believe then that the Transdnieper prince was truly a 
magician whose occult powers dwarfed the skills of all the 
witches, prophets, soothsayers and enchanters he dragged along 
in his own wagon trains. 

Night after night he howled like a mad dog. He clawed at the 
furs and carpets in his tent. He drowned his fearful visions in 
buckets of gojhalka and tore the hair out of his head and mus- 
tache. He flew into a wild rage, all the more impotent because 
he saw his own star dimming beside that of the hated Vis- 
hnovyetzki, and then he’d send his tens of thousands charging 
to their deaths. 

The Cossacks sang about this Knaz Yarema as if he was a hero 
of their own. Songs full of awe and fear and hate and admira- 
tion. Their campfire tales whispered about him as an apparition 
from another world. 

“That’s not a man,” the grizzled old Zaporohjan warriors 
murmured while the young Cossacks stared. 

“Not a man, father? Not even a magician?” 

“He’s an evil spirit.” 

“Hospody pomyluy! God have mercy on us!” 

“He comes at night, out of nowhere. You look, and there is 
nothing . . . nothing. There is only darkness. And then you see 
him. On his horse. On the wall. Shining like silver and growing 
right in front of your eyes until his head is higher than the castle 
HOWers... 

“Hospody pomyluy!” the young moloytzy whispered. “And 
then what do you see?” 


“His eyes are like two red moons. The sword in his hand is 
like that bloody star that God sends into the sky as a sign of 
deem . 

“A comet?” 

“God knows what to call it. But when you see it you know 
that you’re not much longer for this world. Aye, and when he 
cries out... . when you hear his voice . . . do you know what 
happens?” 

“No, father. No. What happens?” 

“All the dead lytzari rise up from the field and take their places 
in the ranks along with the living.” 

“Div! Div! God help us! The dead rise up, you say?” 

“IT seen ‘em myself. I heard the way their armor creaks 
and rustles in the night wind. . . the way it shines bloody red in 
the moonlight. . .” 

“Hospody pomyluy! How can we fight him, then, if he calls up 
the dead?” 

“Nobody can fight a spirit.” 

Ballads sung in fear. Tales told in wonder. And in that telling, 
under all that hatred and superstitious terror, there was a 
strange, primitive devotion and a sense of boundless admiration 
with which these proud Steppe warriors worshiped their de- 
stroyer. 

The Cossacks loved their terrible Yarema even as they hated 
everything he stood for and Hmyelnitzki knew it. He saw 
himself shrinking beside Yarema’s legend. As Vishnovyetzki’s 
reputation soared so his own stature dwindled not only in the 
eyes of the Khan and the Tartars but in his own people’s eyes as 
well. 

He knew that he had to take Zbarayh at all costs. He had to 
bring down that legendary rival or his own name would lose all 
its magic for the Zaporohjans and if that happened he’d be 
swept away like the awesome shades of a stormy night before 
the glow of sunrise. 

Meanwhile, the Vishnovyetzki legend grew and swelled each 
day. The terror and the carnage seemed to nourish the spirits of 
the defenders while the tchernya and the Cossacks were starting 
to lose heart. They began to murmur doubts about their Het- 
man’s wisdom in bringing them there. They started wondering 
if he was as invincible as they thought he was. 


Hmyelnitzki raged at them but he knew that he couldn’t 
blame them. 

They too were suffering in the smoke and fire and the stench 
of the unburied dead. They too faced death every day in the 
assaults and in the hail of bullets. The heat of the burning July 
days and the chill of night tormented them no less than it did 
Vishnovyetzki's soldiers. But Hmyelnitzki also knew that death, 
privations and discomfort weren’t the reasons why they were 
losing their will to fight. War was the Cossacks’ natural ele- 
ment. Storms, bloodshed and a proud, fierce courage were the 
staples of their way of life. His brave moloytzy had no fear of 
death but they feared Yarema. 


PART XI 


Chapter Seventy-two 


MANY SIMPLE SOLDIERS would cover themselves with glory in 
those Zbarajh earthworks. Their names would pass into the 
country’s folklore to be murmured with reverence on cold 
Winter nights. They would become the stuff of poetry and 
legends from which future generations drew sustenance and 
strength in their own times of trouble. But no one earned 
greater fame than Pan Longinus Podbipyenta whose feats of 
courage found their match only in his gentleness, humility, and 
love for his friends. 

Weeks passed. 

July ended as bloodily as it had begun. Another ten days of 
bombardments and assaults went by. 

And then there came a night of such unnatural stillness as if 
the besiegers were finally beaten to their knees by their own 
attempts to wear down the defenders. None of the usual jeers 
and calls and curses came from the Cossack trenches which had 
crept up to within thirty paces of the Polish earthworks. A 
thick, dull rain hissed softly to the ground. 

Prince Yeremi’s armored regiments were on dismounted duty 
in the camp that night. The soldiers dozed behind the parapets, 
leaning on their weapons. From where they stood on the wall, 
listening to the whisper of rain in the moat and peering out into 
the moonless night, Skshetuski, Pan Longinus, Zagloba and 
Volodyovski heard only the soft notes of a Cossack ballad 
strummed in a nearby dugout, the far-off neighing of the Tartar 
horseherds in their pastures, and the tired calls of the sentries 
further along their own battlements. 

“There’s something strange about this quiet,” Pan Yan ob- 
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served. “My ears have become so used to gunshots and shouting 
that the silence is ringing in them like a bell . . . Let’s just hope 
that there isn’t some kind of trickery under it.” 

“Byer since I’ve been on half rations it’s all one to me,” Pan 
Zagloba grumbled. “My spirits need three things to function 
like they ought to: a wet throat, a full belly and a good night's 
sleep. Even the best strap will dry up and crack unless it’s well 
greased and what if it’s also getting soaked night after night like 
hemp in a washtub?” 

His three friends smiled mildly at each other, irritating the fat 
knight even more, and his complaints soared to an angrier 
pitch. , 

“This rain gets right into the bones!” he muttered and 
squeezed the water out of his beard and mustache. “Those 
Cossacks have us gasping like fish in a bucket. So who's to 
wonder that the stuffing’s coming right out of us these days?” 

“A soldier’s life has never been a picnic,” Pan Michal offered 
and winked at Skshetuski. 

“Picnic? Who’s talking about picnics?” Pan Zagloba roared. 
“I’m talking about keeping body and soul together! A half-loaf 
of bread already costs a florin in the town and a quart of vodka 
goes for five! A dog wouldn't dip his tail in our drinking water 
because every well stinks of rotting corpses and I’m so thirsty 
that even my boots are gaping open like a couple of mouths.” 

“At least they’re not too fussy about the water,” Pan Michal 
said with another grin. 

“And you, Master Michal, you’d do better to leave well 
enough alone!” Exasperated by his thirst and hunger, the fat 
knight fell into a rage. “You're as little as a Junebug so you can 
fill your belly with a grain of corn and drink out of a thimble! 
But I—thank God!—I’m shaped like a human being, not like 
something that a hen scratched out of the sand, and that’s why I 
need to eat and drink like a man! And since I’ve had nothing 
except spittle in my mouth since noon I find nothing to laugh 
about in your attempts at humor!” 
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Here Pan Zagloba began to huff and snort, grumbling about 
the indignities he had to endure, while the little knight grinned 
at him, reached under his coat, and swung a large, round 
canteen forward on his hip. 


“Hmm... I’ve this little panikin that I wrestled off a Cos- 


sack in last night’s assault,” he murmured and tossed it up and 
down as if wondering what to do with it. “Smells like good 
cormiliqter . 22” 

“Ah. . .!” Pan Zagloba sighed, brightening up at once. 
“Corn liquor, you said? There’s nothing better to warm the 
marrow in the bones than a good corn liquor.” 

“That’s what it seems to be.” The little knight shot another 
sly grin at Pan Yan. “But since I’m just something that a hen 
scratched out of the sand ... since I’m such a worthless, 
insignificant creature ... well, I expect Pan Zagloba would 
refuse a drink from someone like me.” 

“Eh? What’s that?” The fat knight looked at the panikin with 
anxiety and longing. “I... ah... wouldn’t take it quite like 
that, my dear friend! A few unguarded words. . . a moment of 
anger. . . It’s hardly something that could threaten a friendship 
like ours, is it now?” 

“So here’s to your good health, my friend,” the grinning little 
soldier murmured, turning to Skshetuski. 

“And to yours,” Pan Yan said, amused. “Pass it over. It’ll cut 
the chill.” 

“And you pass it to Pan Longinus when you’re done with it.” 

Meanwhile the fat knight had put on his most ingratiating 
smile. “Ha! Ha! You're a real tease, my dear Michal. What a 
sense of humor!” As desperate for a drink as if his salvation was 
hanging in the balance, the fat knight had begun to sweat. “But 
you know what I think of you! You’re one in a million! And one 
of the great things about you is that you share your blessings 
which means that God will bless you even more! Ah, if there 
really were any hens that could scratch up soldiers as fine as 
you, the Pope would have canonized them long ago! And it 
wasn’t you that I had in mind when I was making my com- 
parisons.” 

“Is that so? Well, in that case you’d better help yourself after 
Pan Longinus,” said the grinning knight. “I wouldn’t want to 
add to your miseries.” 

“I will!” Pan Zagloba cried. Then he started peering at the 
drinking Lithuanian with alarm. “Hey! What are you doing? 
Leave some for me, will you? Don’t tilt your head that far back! 
May you get stuck like that, curse your thirst! Your guts are too 
long, that’s the trouble with you. Look at him, will you? He’s 
pouring it down as if he was watering a dead pine!” 

“But I’ve barely had a taste, dear brother,” Pan Longinus 


murmured with his gentle and forgiving smile and passed the 
canteen to the anxious noble. 

Pan Zagloba seized it, lifted it to his mouth, pointed the 
bottom of the panikin at the clouded sky and gulped it dry, then 
blew out his breath in satisfaction. 

“Ah,” he gasped. “That’s better! The one good thing about 
these privations is that we'll really appreciate eating when 
they’re over. Father Zabkovski knows how to put away a meal 
but I'll make him look like a fasting dervish. And Father 
Muhovyetzki was saying much the same thing this morning 
although he had the soul in mind rather than the belly.” 

“And what else did Father Muhovyetzki have to say?” Pan 
Longinus asked in his gentle, unassuming murmur. “That’s a 
saintly man and always worth hearing . . .” 

“Hold it a minute,” Skshetuski ordered suddenly. 

“Why? What’s the matter?” 

“Someone’s coming from the camp.” 
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They were quiet at once, alert and watching as a dark, 
cloaked figure came towards them along the wall, and the three 
soldiers came to attention as they recognized the Prince. 

“Are you managing to stay awake?” he asked. 

“We are,” said Skshetuski. 

“Good. Keep alert. I don’t like this quiet.” 

“Yes, Highness,” they chorused. 

Prince Yeremi nodded to them and went on. His pale, drawn 
face was preoccupied and distant. But his dark, probing eyes 
seemed to see and note everything around him so that even Pan 
Zagloba had scrambled to his feet, while Pan Longinus heaved a 
huge sigh, raised his eyes to the dark sky, and pressed his hands 
together as if in a prayer. 

“What a leader!” he whispered softly, sighing with emotion. 
“What a great commander!” 

“He gets even less rest than we do,” Pan Skshetuski said. “He 
walks the entire wall like that every night.” 

“God bless him for it, then!” 
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Then they were staring quietly into the darkness of the Cos- 
sack trenches. The Zaporohjan batteries and revetments showed 


no sign of life. Even the stray, pale flickers of lantern light that 
seeped earlier from some of the nearest dugouts had now died 
away. 

“Hmm. They’re all asleep. We could go down there and pick 
them out of their holes like crayfish from a mudhole,” the Little 
Knight murmured. 

“Maybe. Who knows?” Pan Yan said. 

“What I'd like to know is when we’ll be allowed to get a little 
sleep,” Pan Zagloba muttered and yawned until his jaws ap- 
peared ready to come off their hinges. “Any more of this watch- 
ing and my eyes will pop right out of my skull! You’d think that 
we'd be able to get our heads down for a bit since nobody’s 
doing any shooting, what? But no! Not in this army! Any damn 
fool dog knows better than to stand shaking in the rain but here 
we are, under arms even when it’s quiet, and swaying from 
fatigue like a lot of rabbis on a Friday night.” 

“Well, that’s the service for you,” Pan Michal observed and 
yawned in his own turn. 

“A dog’s service! That’s what it is! I can’t tell if it’s your 
gojhalka, Michal, that’s knocking me off my feet, or if it’s the 
memory of that insult that Father Zabkovski and I had to suffer 
this morning at the castle.” 

“Ah, and what was that all about?” Pan Longinus asked, as 
curious as a child. “You started telling us, good brother, but we 
were interrupted...” 

“So Ill tell you now. Maybe it'll help us to keep our eyes 
open. Well, what happened was that Father Zabkovski and | 
went to the castle to see if we could sniff out a bite in the 
kitchens. We looked everywhere. We must’ve walked a mile up 
and down those stairs. But no luck! Their larders are as empty 
as our bellies. So we were on our way back, if you get the 
picture, mad as hornets and fed up with it all, when we ran 
across a Calvinist minister near the lazaret. Seems like Captain 
Schenberg, the one from Pan Firley’s household regiment, was 
dying of his wounds and this preacher fellow had been getting 
him ready for his journey into the next world.” 

“That’s a good soldier, this Schenberg,” Pan Yan interrupted. 

“Maybe he is. For a heretic.” Awed as he always was by the 
quiet, thoughtful knight, Pan Zagloba couldn't stand to have 
anyone breaking into his monologues. “They’re all a walking 
blasphemy, every one of them, as far as I’m concerned!” 

“Sorry,” Pan Yan said. “Please go on.” 


“I will! I caught hold of that long-nosed bible thumper and 
told him to hoof it. ‘Get out of here, you damned weasel,’ I said. * 
D’you want to turn God against us and lose us His blessings?’ And 
he, probably feeling safe under the castellan’s protection, says to 
me: ‘My faith’s as good as yours. Maybe even better!’ | thought 
Father Zabkovski would turn to stone when he heard that!” 

“The preacher said that?” The gentle Lithuanian looked as 
shocked as if he’d been struck by lightning. 

“Tiewdial” 

“Ah... ah! And what did you do then?” 

“Nothing.” 

“Nothing, sweet brother?” The Lithuanian’s mouth fell open 
in amazement and his wide, childlike stare fixed on the fat 
knight in utter disbelief. “How could you do nothing? I mean to 
say, dear brother, I mean to say . . . why didn’t you show him 
the error of his ways? Couldn’t you cite the proper arguments?” 

“Of course I could have!” Pan Zagloba shouted, almost as 
angry to have his story interrupted as he was by the doubt cast 
on his erudition. “Didn’t I tell you once that I was brought up to 
enter the Church? I’d have done well, too, because I had a true 
vocation and because I’m a naturally studious and pious man, as 
you ought to know! And just because I’m not overly fond of 
fasting that wouldn’t have stopped me from becoming at least 
an archdeacon or even a bishop!” 

“Why didn’t you speak up, then?” 

“Why didn’t I speak up?” Pan Zagloba turned his bulging 
eyes on Pan Yan and Volodyovski. “Will you listen to that 
Lithuanian beanpole? Father Zabkovski was there, wasn’t he? 
Would you want me to take the bread out of a priest’s mouth by 
doing his work? Let him debate theology, I told myself. That’s 
his field of action. Like mine is to soldier. And he did a very nice 
job of it too, I must say.” 

“Ah... Ah! So there was a debate after all, was there?” Pan 
Longinus asked, pressing his hands together. “And what argu- 
ments did the good Father cite?” 

“What arguments? Well, I think I'd call the first one a left 
hook to the jaw. The second looked like a straight right to the 
ribs. Anyway, that long-nosed heretic blasphemer didn’t stop 
rolling until he hit the wall.” 

“... Dear God in heaven!” 


The gentle giant stared, appalled, while the fat knight 
finished off his story. 


“You'd think that would be enough to merit some reward in 
Heaven, eh? But who should come walking up just then but the 
Prince and Father Muhovyetzki? They really gave it to us for 
brawling and dissension! So all right, so maybe this isn’t a time 
for theological discussions. But I still say that those heretic 
ministers of Pan Firley’s are going to bring down some misfor- 
tune on our heads.” 

“And this Captain Schenberg, did he recant in time?” Pan 
Michal asked. 

“No way! He died in mortal sin just the way he lived.” 

“Imagine that,” the Lithuanian murmured. “You’d think a 
man would take some care about his salvation. But there’s no 
accounting for human stubbornness, I expect... “ 
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Anything else they might have said just then was interrupted 
by Volodyovski who seized Skshetuski’s arm and hissed 
urgently for silence. 

“What’s the matter?” the fat knight asked, annoyed. 

“Owiet! Listen!” . 

And the little knight leaned across the rim of the parapet, 
straining his sharp eyes and ears in the rustling darkness. 

“Listen to what? I don’t hear a thing,” Pan Zagloba grum- 
bled. 

“The rain distorts the sounds,” Skshetuski said quietly. 
“What do you hear, Michal?” 

Pan Michal waved them into silence, listened a moment 
longer, then jumped off the parapet and turned to his compan- 
ions with an excited grin spreading across his face. 

“They’re coming,” he said. 

“Who? What? Where?” Pan Zagloba cried, and then groaned: 
“Again?” 

“Look at it as a sign of God’s favor, sweet brother,” Pan 
Longinus murmured. “The more we can serve Him here on 
earth the greater will be our rewards in Heaven.” 

“Run and tell the Prince,” Skshetuski said to Pan Vol- 
odyovski. “I think he’s gone towards Ostrorog’s quarters. 
Meanwhile we’ll alert the troops.” 
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The word spread with the speed of lightning among the 


soldiers who crouched along the wall. It flew in whispers 
throughout the makeshift shelters in the maydan, alerting the 


camp, and the entire army stood to arms without a single 
trumpet call or one roll of drums. The rain had thickened, 
masking the slurred, muddy trampling of their boots and the 
creak of their armor and equipment as they took their places in 
the line, in just the same way that it concealed the approaching 
enemy. 

In less than a quarter of an hour Prince Yeremi himself stood 
among his soldiers, mounted on his milk-white stallion and 
dressed in his familiar silver armor, and issuing quiet orders to 
the officers. Because the enemy was clearly trying to surprise 
the camp, believing that everyone had been lulled to sleep by the 
silence and the stillness of the gloomy night, the Prince ordered 
his men to continue the deception. The soldiers were to let the 
enemy climb right up on the walls before throwing themselves 
upon them at the sound of a cannon fired from the castle. 

It must have seemed to the approaching enemy masses be- 
yond the walls as if they were about to enter a graveyard, 
drained of life and movement and veiled in a dismal shroud of 
rain. No stray beam of moonlight broke out of the clouds to 
betray the defenders with a glint of armor or the brassy gleam 
of a musket barrel. Meanwhile three thousand primed and 
loaded flintlocks fell into place with a soft, hushed whisper 
unheard through the rainfall, and four thousand sabers slid out 
of their scabbards. 

Skshetuski, Pan Longinus and Pan Volodyovski knelt side by 
side behind the parapet. The little knight was quivering with 
excitement, hardly able to wait for the enemy to appear, as the 
muttering fat knight could see with annoyance. Pan Yan, in 
contrast, had grown as still as an effigy carved above a tomb, 
deep in his own interior battle-ground where his grim longing 
for peace and oblivion struggled against his iron sense of duty. 
He had the cold, unfeeling look of someone who was already 
dead, but the white knuckles clenched around the grip of his 
broadsword betrayed his dark tension. 

Pan Longinus, in yet another contrast, waited with a gentle 
smile as though he was kneeling at an altar rail. 

His huge hands were clasped on the pommel of his enormous 
sword. He had bowed his head. He looked as thankful, trusting 
and untroubled as a man who was kneeling at the altar with a 
new bride beside him, and with a wedding hymn ringing in his 
ears. 

His lips were moving in a silent prayer. 
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Pan Zagloba found himself a spot a little behind the three 
knights so that the first shock of the attack might splinter on 
their swords before it got to him. His knees were shaking under 
him in the mud and his heart was pounding like a kettledrum. 
His quick, sharp mind seemed as slow and sluggish as if a 
sudden freeze had gripped him by the temples. He searched for 
some excuse that would let him go down into the camp without 
betraying his nervous discomfort but he couldn’t think of any- 
thing that anyone would believe. 

“All right,” he groaned under his breath. “Here we go again 
. . . There’s to be no peace for poor Zagloba in this world, that’s 
certain, and I’m in no hurry to see what’s waiting in the next 
OWE... 

But he decided not to look for shelter in the camp after all. 
Experience told him that more cannonballs and bullets were 
likely to rain down among the tents and wagons than here on 
the wall. 

“. . Besides,” he muttered to himself. “Where else can I find 
such sabers as those three? Nowhere! If they can’t keep the 
Cossacks off my neck then my goose 1s cooked anyway you see 
it and there’s no point in worrying about it any more.” 

In the meantime he tried to catch what Pan Michal and Pan 
Yan were whispering to each other. 

“Can you hear them now?” the little soldier hissed in 
Skshetuski's ear. 

“Yes. Barely. You’ve good ears, Michal.” 

The little knight shrugged and Pan Zagloba heard a soft, sad 
sigh. “God didn’t give me much else with which to impress 
anyone.” 

“But he was generous to you with everything a Steppe soldier 
needs.” 

“That’s why I’m not complaining. Let’s hope each of us is 
granted whatever means the most to him.” 

“No knight could ask for more,” sighed the Lithuanian. 

Then they were quiet. The rain had thickened and now it was 
splashing so loudly in the moat that even their whispers were 
difficult to hear, but then a dull murmur began to drift towards 
them from the darkness in the plain as if a distant tide were 
surging across a sea towards them. 

“Ah... I hear them now,” Pan Yan murmured suddenly and 
Pan Longinus cocked his own ear at the darkness and nodded 


his head slowly. “They’re keeping in step.” 

“That means they’re neither Tartars nor tchernya,” the Little 
Knight whispered, rubbing his hands together in anticipation. 

“Zaporohjan infantry, do you think?” 

“Or the janissaries. They also march like that. Ey, we’d be 
able to cut down a lot more of them from horseback than on 
fost . .# 

“It’s too dark for cavalry tonight,” Pan Yan whispered. 

“Ha... Listen to them coming...” 

The whole hushed camp seemed to have become a single 
listening ear, Pan Zagloba thought, but for some moments 
longer the only clear sounds he could distinguish were the 
splash and hissing of the rain. Then another, deeper rustling 
began to seep through the spattering drizzle. It was all the easier 
to catch because it pulsed with a steady, measured beat as if a 
subterranean tremor had begun to roll in the near distance. Its 
cadence quickened, nearing with every pace, and suddenly a 
dark, elongated mass burst out of the lighter darkness of the 
rainy night and stood, as if poised to leap, at the edge of the 
moat. 

“His will be done,” Pan Zagloba muttered helplessly, numb 
and blind with fear which no amount of bluster and experience 
ever dispelled for him betore an action started. “His will be done 
on Earth as it isin Heaven...” 

The soldiers held their breaths. Even Pan Zagloba clamped a 
hand across his wheezing mouth while Pan Michal kept pinch- 
ing Yan Skshetuski’s arm as if to share his own pleasure and 
excitement. 
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Pan Longinus knelt just a little closer to the parapet than the 
other knights so he knew that he would be the first to strike the 
enemy when they began to rise above the wall. 

He should have been at peace, untroubled. His conscience 
was Clear. He lived as cleanly and as simply as the conditions of 
his service allowed anyone but he sensed the accusing, disap- 
proving stares of all his ancestors everywhere he looked. 

He knew that he had done his best and given all he could. He 
fought like all the Podbipyentas who had gone before him, 
trying to model himself in all things on the hardworking and 
uncomplaining Skshetuski, and he knew that he’d done nothing 


of which anyone would need to feel ashamed. But even when he 
closed his eyes in sleep or in prayer he always saw the disapprov- 
ing stare of his ancestor Stoveyko. The capture of the savage 
Pulyan . . . the breaking of the janissaries’ square and a dozen 
other feats of strength and courage which would have had any 
other soldier walking about in glory like the sun . . . left the 
poor, soulful Lithuanian giant empty, dissatisfied and disgusted 
with himself. No matter what he did his oath remained un- 
fulfilled, the three heads continued to elude him, and his 
shamed sense of failure filled him with resignation. 

He sighed. 

He was the last of his line. His family’s name would vanish 
when he died and what would all the spirits of his forefathers 
have to say to him when he appeared among them? How would 
he be able to account to them for his stewardship of all their 
traditions? Even the precious memory of the bright-eyed, heart- 
stirring Anusia failed to lift his spirits; on the contrary, her 
unnerving image merely underscored his own lack of real worth 
and value. 

If he had failed, he thought in misery, it must have been 
because he wasn’t good enough to succeed. 

In the meantime, the dark, still mass halted beyond the wall 
was starting to stir. Ladders appeared among them. They 
started climbing down into the moat and then up the muddy 
slope of the embankment to the parapets. No one moved there. 
Nothing seemed to breathe. Only the soft, cautious creaking of 
the ladders drifted through the silence. 

Pan Longinus sighed again. 

He took a deep breath. 

He shifted and tightened his grip on the long, iron handle of 
his terrible Cowlsnatcher, gathered up the strength of his 
hunched, wide shoulders, and tried to clear and sharpen his 
vision as the tops of three scaling ladders thudded into the wall 
below him. Pan Michal also ceased to hiss and squirm beside 
him, as he could see out of the corner of an eye. Pan Zagloba 
seemed to have stopped breathing at his back. And then, as he 
peered into the night ahead, three pairs of hands grasped the 
edge of the parapet in front of him and three sharp, spiked 
helmets began to rise slowly above the wall. 

‘Turks,’ Pan Longinus thought. 

And suddenly a cannon boomed, the sky seemed to turn into 


a sheet of fire overhead as three thousand muskets crashed out in 
one flaming volley, and the night became as bright as day. In 
that white, flaring moment Pan Longinus swung his sword 
with such force that the air howled as the blade cut through it, 
three bodies plunged into the moat below, and three heads, 
encased in spiked helmets, rolled against his knees. 

Then, even though Hell erupted on earth everywhere around 
him, the sky seemed to open above Pan Longinus. He felt as if 
great wings had sprouted from his shoulders. He thought that 
he could hear choirs of angels singing in his ears as they 
gathered to lift him up to Heaven. He fought for the rest of the 
night as if in a dream and each stroke of his sword was like the 
flame of a votive candle lighted in gratitude and joy. 

He had fulfilled his vow. 

He knew with all the certainty of his childlike faith that his 
forefathers were gathered in the clouds above him—every last 
one of them, including the great Ancestor Stoveyko—and that 
they were pleased with the last of the Podbipyentas. 


Chapter Seventy-three 


THIS ASSAULT, which was made mostly by Rumelian and Sil- 
istrian Turks and the Khan’s own janissary guards, was beaten 
back with particular ferocity and brought down a storm of rage 
on Hmyelnitzki’s head. 

He had assured the Khan that the Commonwealth comman- 
ders wouldn’t fight as hard against the Turkish mercenaries, 
trying to keep up the fiction that their war was only with the 
Cossacks, and that he’d take the camp if he was allowed to use 
them. Now he was forced to soothe the Khan and the infuriated 
murjahs with gifts of gold, paying ten thousand ducats to Devlet 
Giray and two thousand each to Tuhay-bey, the Nurradin and 
three other warlords. 

Meanwhile the Crown soldiers rested until morning, guess- 
ing that no more assaults would be thrown at them that night, 
while the camp servants worked to clear the moat of the slaugh- 
tered Turks who had been massacred almost to a man. 

The army slept. Only the duty regiments stood to arms on 
the walls until after sunrise. The only other man who kept a 
night-long vigil was Pan Podbipyenta. He had prostrated him- 
self in the castle chapel, lying in prayer on his sword, to thank 
God for allowing him to fulfill his vow. At one stroke, as 
miraculous as it was unexpected, he freed himself of his tor- 
menting loneliness and saved his family from extinction; he was 
at last at liberty to reach out for happiness with Anusia; and he 
had covered himself with such glory that his name rang on 
everybody’s lips in the camp and the town. 

Next morning the Prince himself called him to the castle 
while the soldiers came in crowds to congratulate him and to 
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look with awe and envy at the three heads which the servants 
lined up before his tent. 

“You’re a real sartor, and no mistake,” the visiting gentry told 
him. “Everybody knew that you’re a man to be reckoned with, 
but a blow like that is something that even the heroes of 
antiquity would envy. The King’s own executioner couldn't do 
a cleaner job of work.” 

“They’re sliced off as neatly as if you’d snipped them off with 
scissors,” others said, shaking their heads in wonder. “Steel 
caps, chainmail and all!” 

“The wind couldn’t have lifted them any better if they'd been 
cloth caps,” said others, crowding around the gaunt Lithuanian 
giant to shake his hand, pound his back and slap him on the 
shoulders. 

He, in the meantime, stood among them with his eyes fixed 
on the toes of his boots, red with embarrassment and mumbling 
like a schoolboy. 

“, . They just lined up properly, that’s all.” 

Everyone wanted to try his hand with the huge sword as well 
but since this was one of those two-handed weapons that disap- 
peared with the Middle Ages no one could even lift it off the 
ground. Even Father Zabkovski, who could snap horseshoes 
with his fingers, managed no more than a few clumsy strokes 
with those two yards of steel. 

Zagloba, Skshetuski and Volodyovski played the role of 
hosts, having nothing to offer to their guests other than a 
handshake and eyewitness accounts of their friend’s achieve- 
ment. The army was living on dried bread. Meat was available 
only when a horse was killed. Hunger was stalking openly 
through the camp and famine wasn’t far away. 
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Pan Marek Sobieski arrived when most of the visitors had 
started to drift away. “I hear you’ve reason for a celebration,” he 
said to Pan Longinus, squeezing his hands warmly. 

“We do indeed!” Pan Zagloba cried. “Because our friend here 
has fulfilled a vow!” 

“Would that mean that we'll be hearing wedding bells in the 


near future?” the Starosta grinned. “Is there someone our friend 
has in mind?” 


Pan Longinus turned as red as a boiled crayfish and lost 
whatever poise he had. “I... ah... eh... thank your 
lordship...” 

“But is there a lady? Hm?” 

“There is!” Zagloba said. “And a friskier little bird never 
hatched an egg! If God lets us carry our own heads out of this 
hungry pest-hole we’ll be dancing at the wedding in no time at 
all! And I guarantee a christening soon after!” 

“All the better!” The Starosta laughed and hugged the stam- 
mering Lithuanian. “All the better then! It’s your holy duty, my 
good friend, to make sure that a line like yours doesn’t die out 
on us. I only wish that every stone in the Commonwealth could 
breed such soldiers as you four.” 

“That, my lord, couldn’t happen,” the fat knight said at once. 

“And why not?” 

“Because stones are pledged to a stone-cold chastity. It’s an 
unnatural habit they got from Lithuania.” 

Redder than ever, even though he was now laughing at the 
jibe, Pan Longinus raised his eyes to the canvas ceiling while the 
others laughed along with him. 

“Ah, it’s. . . a shame to listen,” he sighed out of habit. 

But Pan Zagloba had found his stride again and couldn’t be 
turned back. “Yes, yes,” he went on. “You can strike them 
together all night long and all you'll get is dust! But it works the 
other way in Lithuania, I am told, where men live like monks 
but little cabbage-heads pop up in every gravel pit anyway!” 

Pan Longinus stuck his fingers in his ears. Pan Sobieski 
laughed until tears ran down along his nose. 

“I wish I could ask you all to dinner over in my tents,” he 
said, pressing their hands in turn. “Valor and wit both deserve a 
real celebration. But it’s been since noon yesterday that I’ve had 
anything to eat myself, and that was just a crust of dry bread 
and a marrow bone.” 

“Let’s pray that the King comes to relieve us soon,” Pan 
Zagloba said. “The gentry of the General Levy always travel 
with all kinds of rare foods and liquors in their wagons and I'll 
be the first to lead a sally into them. I tell you, gentlemen, if 
they cared half as much about the Commonwealth as they do 
about their own guts and bellies Hmyelnitzki would never have 
got into the Ukraine, far less out of it! I'd rather eat with them 


than fight beside them, that’s certain, but perhaps they won’t do 
too badly this time, eh? What with the King himself keeping his 
eye onthem.. .” 

“Yes. Hmm.” The Starosta grew serious and started nodding 
thoughtfully. “His Majesty can’t come too soon, that’s certain. 
But you all know how long it takes the General Levy to gather 
for military service. I wouldn’t say this to anybody else because 
we wouldn’t want to start any kind of panic but we have to be 
ready for the worst. Our provisions are almost at an end. The 
wells stink of corpses. And what’s worst is that we’re running 
out of powder. Another few days and we'll have nothing left to 
fight with but our fists and sabers. We all swore to fight to the 
last man and that seems the most likely prospect for us every 
day.” 

“If that’s what has to happen we’ll be ready for it,” Skshetuski 
said quietly and Volodyovski nodded. 

“But surely, my lord,’’ Zagloba said in a worried tone. 
“Surely the King wouldn’t abandon us here? The flower of the 
nation is locked within these walls!” 

“The King is a great-hearted man,” the Starosta said. “I’m 
sure he’d waste no time in coming to help.us if he knew what 
straits we are in these days. Even if all his new forces aren’t 
ready yet, and if the assembling gentry is dragging its heels, his 
own presence here would shake the rebellion. But how is he to 
know that our days are numbered? Hmyelnitzk1’s seen to it that 
a mouse wouldn’t be able to slip out of these trenches to get our 
news to the outside world.” 

Pan Longinus sat quietly through all this, too diffident to 
speak before the Starosta, and certain that anything he said 
wouldn’t be worth hearing. He kept his wide, gentle eyes cast 
down. His whiskers drooped sadly. His broad, gentle forehead 
was furrowed in deep thought. Meanwhile the others talked in 
calm, measured voices about the unavoidable conclusion to 
their weeks of fighting. 

“If there was someone who’d undertake to get word to the 
King he’d win immortal glory for himself and save both the 
army and the country,” the heroic young Starosta said at last and 
shrugged, and shook his head as if the idea wasn’t worth any 
further comment. “But who’d try something as desperate as 
that? With every road and bolt-hole blocked by the Horde and 
by Hmyelnitzki’s pickets it would be certain death.” 


“Not one chance in a million of getting through alive,” 
Volodyovski murmured. 

“But what chance do we have without it?” Pan Skshetuski 
asked, plunged into deep thought of his own. “Sometimes that 
one chance in a million is the only one left.” 

“What if we bribed a Cossack?” Zagloba suggested. “We take 
a handful of prisoners every day, don’t we? Let’s pay one to 
pretend that he escaped from us and then send him looking for 
the King.” 

“Hmm. That might do,”—theStarosta nodded—‘“but it’s a 
risky business putting so much trust in a man who’d betray his 
own kind for money. He might take our bribe and go straight to 
Hmyelnitzki with our own account of our true situation here. 
Whatever happens we mustn’t let the enemy know how close 
we've come to the end of all our resources.” 

Then Pan Longinus raised his head, turned his clear, childlike 
eyes on the troubled gathering, and smiled his gentle smile. “I'd 
like to try it,” he said softly. 

“You?” Pan Zagloba stared at him with bulging eyes and his 
mouth hung open. “Try what? Suicide?” 

“Get through the Cossacks, sweet brother,” said the gentle 
giant. “Get word to the King.” 
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The three knights and Pan Sobieski reacted to this offer in 
quite different ways. Pan Zagloba looked as dumbstruck as if a 
thunderbolt had struck him out of a clear sky and turned him 
into stone. Skshetuski seemed to shrink into himself and his 
sallow face lost a little color. Volodyovski’s pointed little whis- 
kers moved up and down as if he were a beetle testing dan- 
gerous air while the Starosta slapped his own thigh and jumped 
to his feet. 

“You’d make the attempt?” he cried out. 

“Have you considered what you’re saying, my dear friend?” 
Skshetuski asked quietly. 

“I’ve thought it all out a long time ago,” the Lithuanian said 
in his bashful, unassertive manner, as if expecting that anything 
he said would be dismissed out of hand as beneath anybody’s 
notice. “You know what everybody’s been saying for weeks. | 
mean that someone ought to tell the King about the way that 


things are here in Zbarajh . . . So I’ve been thinking, you see, 
that I’d go if the good Lord let me fulfill my vow . . .” 

“Have you gone mad?” Pan Zagloba recovered from his 
shock, leaped up before the startled Lithuanian, and started 
shaking both his fists in Pan Podbipyenta’s face. “You call this 
thinking? That Courland mare of yours has better ideas!” 

“It’s really the only thing to do,” Pan Longinus murmured, 
looking at the enraged fat knight with an apologetic smile. “I’m 
just an ordinary man, I don’t amount to all that much, so even if 
the Cossacks do cut me down along the way it wouldn’t be a 
loss to anyone. And if they don’t . . . well, then I'd be of some 
service: ” 

“But there are no ifs about this!” Pan Zagloba cried. “It’s 
certain death, don’t you understand? Weren’t you listening to 
what the Starosta was saying?” 

“So what, good brother?” the Lithuanian murmured with his 
humble smile. “If the good Lord wants me to get through He 
will lead me through. If He doesn’t then He’ll reward me in the 
next world. It’s all in His hands, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, but first you'll be in the Cossacks’ hands! They won’t let 
you die easily, don’t you know that much? Man alive, have you 
lost whatever puny wits you've ever had?” Quite certain that 
Pan Longinus was throwing his life away the fat knight turned 
for help to Pan Yan and Volodyovski. “Listen to that beanpole! 
Have you ever heard a more harebrained idea?” 

“Even so.” The Lithuanian turned his own shy smile on his 
friends as if anxious to avoid adding to their burdens of anxiety, 
but determined to do what he thought was right. “Even so, 
good brothers, I’m going.” 

“A bird wouldn’t be able to get past!” Pan Zagloba bellowed, 
beside himself with fury and impatience. “They’ve got us 
trenched around like badgers in a hole!” 

“So they have.” The soft, gentle note remained undisturbed 
in the Lithuanian’s voice. “But I'll go anyway, my dear 
brother.” 

“Will you listen to him?” Pan Zagloba yelled. “Have you ever 
seen anyone more stubborn? It’s worse than trying to pound 
reason into an ox! Why don’t you just have your head cut off 
and fired out of a cannon at the Cossack tabor? That way you’ll 


save yourself and them a lot of trouble and the result will be just 
the same!” 


But Pan Longinus had made up his mind. “I owe it to God, 
you see, for letting me fulfill my vow,” he said and smiled 
around with a childlike innocence and sweetness, and pressed 
his hands together as if begging for an unearned and undeserved 
favor. 

“Well, then you won’t go alone,” Pan Yan said. “Because I’1l 
go with you.” 

“And so will I,” Volodyovski said. 

But at this point Pan Zagloba lost whatever control he pos- 
sessed. “May God curse you all!” he howled and clutched at his 
head. “May the Devil take you with your ‘me too, me too’ and 
your damned courage and determination! Do you need more 
bloodshed? Hasn’t there been enough death and dying every- 
where around you? Do you want to make sure that you won’t 
leave this place alive? To Hell with you then! Go to the Devil, 
the lot of you, and leave me alone!” 

Then he began to run around the tent, flapping his arms and 
turning in aimless circles as if trying to find a way out of a trap 
that didn’t have an exit. 

“Ah, it’s all my own fault,” he mumbled in utter desperation. 
“That’s God’s judgment on me! Why couldn’t I look for sensible 
company among reasonable people instead of throwing in my 
lot with these mindless hotheads? Serves me right . . .! Ah, it 
serves me right ...! And is this what all my years are to 
amount to in the end?” 

And then he stopped before Skshetuski, clasped his hands 
behind his back and stared angrily into the young lieutenant’s 
face. “What have I done to you that you torment me so?” he 
demanded, with his red, swollen face quivering in despair. 

“You? Us? Torment? God forbid!” Pan Yan said. “What are 
you saying, father?” 

“I’m not surprised to hear such a witless scheme out of Pan 
Podbipyenta,” the fat noble grumbled. “He always had his 
brains in his fists and now that he’s beheaded the three biggest 
idiots in the Turkish army he’s become the champion fool of all 
mankind!” 

“Here he goes again,” the Lithuanian murmured, shaking his 
head with his patient smile. 

“And I’m not surprised at him either!” Pan Zagloba shouted, 
pointing at Pan Michal. “He’ll hop into some Cossack’s boot or 
attach himself to his breeches like a burr and squeeze his way 


through faster than the lot of us. The Holy Ghost missed them 
both when He came down from Heaven to enlighten men..! But 
you, Yan? An officer whom the Prince himself takes seriously 
and treats with respect? I can’t believe that you’d encourage 
them instead of shoveling some sense into their empty heads. 
And that you’d offer to go yourself! That you’d expose all four 
of us to certain death and torture! That’s . . . just too much! 
That I can’t forgive! That’s . . . the living end.” 

“What do you mean ‘all four of us?” asked the astonished 
Skshetuski. “D’you want to go too, then? Is that what you're 
saying?” 

“Want?” howled the fat knight. “Who said anything about 
wanting? But what choice are you giving me? If you're all going 
then I have to go! It’s either all of us or none of us, don’t you 
understand that? Ah, may my innocent blood be on your 
heads!” 

“God love you!” cried Skshetuski, laughing in amazement 
while Pan Michal and Pan Longinus crowded around the dis- 
consolate Zagloba, taking him in their arms and embracing him 
until he gasped for breath. But this time he was really angry, not 
merely pretending, and wouldn’t be appeased. 

“Go the to Devil, the lot of you,” he growled. “I don’t need 
your Judas embraces. Let this be a lesson to me about the kind 
of company I’m keeping.” 
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Just then cannon and musketry began to boom and rattle on 
the walls again and the fat knight jerked his head towards the 
sound. 

“There!” he cried. “There! Go through all that, will you?” 


“That’s just the normal morning cannonade,” Pan Skshetuski 
said. 
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A normal cannonade’\” the fat knight mocked. “Listen to 
him, will you? Half the army’s melted away in those normal 
cannonades and these fellows are sneering as if it was nothing!” 

“Be of good heart, dear brother,” Pan Longinus tried to 
soothe the agitated noble. “Don’t be so upset. It'll all turn out 
for the best, you'll see.’ 

“And you’d do best to keep your silly mouth shut!” Pan 
Zagloba roared. “You’re the guiltiest of the lot of them! This 
whole mad enterprise is your idea and if it isn’t the brainchild of 
an idiot then I’m a damn fool myself!” 


“Even so, I’m going,” the Lithuanian said, as undismayed and 
stubborn as before. 

“Oh you'll go! You'll go!” The fat knight had flown into 
another rage. “And I know why! You’ve fulfilled your vow and 
now you're itching to get rid of that damned chastity of yours, 
sO you're anxious to get it out of these trenches into open 
country! You’re the worst, not the best of us! You’re like a slut 
with her virtue for sale! Tfui, I say. Shame! Shame! It’s not the 
King you want to get to! On no! You want to gallop about in 
the fields for a bit, neighing like a stallion through the villages 
and making up for lost time, you scoundrel! Look at him will 
you? Some knight he is, with his honor and his innocence up for 
grabs! It’s a disgrace to us all, that’s what it is!” 

“Ay, it’s a shame to listen!” the Lithuanian cried with his 
fingers firmly in his ears. 

“Come on now, let’s stop all this bickering, shall we?” Pan 
Yan said seriously. “We'd do better to give some thought to how 
we're going to go about this mission.” 

Pan Marek Sobieski, who watched and listened to all this as if 
he had never come across anything like it in his life, now 
slapped his thigh again and helped to restore a sense of gravity 
to the moment. 

“These are vitally important matters,” he reminded firmly. 
“It’s nothing to argue about nor can we make such decisions on 
our own. You're all under orders, gentlemen, and subject to 
military discipline. We must see His Highness. It’ll be up to him 
to decide who goes and who doesn’t or whether anyone may go 
aie 

“And if I know anything about him he’ll say just what I did,” 
Pan Zagloba said, brightening up at once. “And that'll be the 
end of all this silly nonsense.” 
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They all got up and trooped out into the open where the shot 
from the Cossack cannon was already falling. All the Polish 
soldiers were now at the walls which, glimpsed from the may- 
dan, had the tumbled and ramshackle look of sleazy market 
stalls heaped on an embankment. There were so many old 
clothes, raw sheepskin coats and torn tents draped about the 
parapets and loopholes, and so many wrecked wagons, boards 
and broken timbers piled along the ramparts, that the earth- 
works looked less like a battle line than the debris of a looted 


and dilapidated village. All of this was supposed to serve as 
shelter from the lead and iron that rained on these frail defenses 
night and day for weeks at a time. And now, even as the knights 
were passing this crackling heap of rubble, a thick cloud of 
gunsmoke bloomed out and spread above it, as the long lines of 
soldiers dressed in tattered red and yellow surcoats, who lay 
behind their muskets in that devastation, fired their volleys at 
the Cossack bastions and approaches. 

The open maydan itself had long ceased to resemble a military 
parade ground. The flat grassy space, ripped up with grave- 
diggers’ shovels and trampled by horses, had turned a rusty 
grey. Heaps of sandy soil, gouged by exploding bombs and 
attacked every day by well-diggers and the burial parties, lit- 
tered the whole area among the smoldering wreckage of burned 
wagons, smashed artillery pieces, burst barrels and piles of 
gnawed bones. A dead or wounded horse wasn’t to be seen 
anywhere in the camp because every injured animal or carcass 
was immediately turned into soldiers’ rations. But every glance 
revealed stacks of spent Cossack cannonballs, already turning 
red with rust. 

Hunger and privations glared at every step. The knights 
passed whole companies of soldiers carrying dead and wounded 
comrades, or hurrying to replace the fallen on the walls. They 
stared into fierce red-rimmed eyes that peered at them in turn out 
of deep, dark holes. They saw torn, faded uniforms, broken 
weapons, and heads wrapped in filthy, bloodstained rags in 
place of hats or helmets. And each of these gaunt faces, scoured 
raw by the wind and sun and scorched with gunpowder, told 
them the same unavoidable truth: another week or two and it 
would all be over. 

“Look, gentlemen,” Pan Sobieski said. “Do you see. . .? It’s 
time ... it’s really high time to let the King know what is 
happening here.” 

“Yes,” said the little knight. “We’re as good as finished with- 
out some help soon. My men are so worn-out and so whittled 
down that I can get barely a company together for a counter- 
attack during the assaults.” 

“And what’ll happen when we've eaten the last of the horses?” 
Pan Skshetuski asked. 


Talking like this, they reached Prince Yeremi’s tents which 
stood in a small cluster in an angle of the western wall. Several 
mounted orderlies, whose job was to carry messages and orders 
through the camp, waited in front of them; but because their 
animals were fed with the only food or fodder available in the 
besieged entrenchments, namely smoked horsemeat cured with 
birdshot, they couldn’t stand still for a moment and threw 
themselves about in wild leaps as if gnawed by fire. This was 
true of all the cavalry in the camp which charged the enemy 
nowadays in great chaotic bounds as if the knights were riding 
on unbroken mustangs or legendary griffins. 

“Is His Highness in?” the Starosta asked one of the duty 
riders. ° 

“Yes sir,” the trooper answered. “He’s in the main tent with 
General Pshiyemski.” 

Pan Marek Sobieski, enjoying the privilege of his rank and 
station, went inside without an announcement while the four 
knights waited outside. But they didn’t wait long. Pan 
Pshiyemski peered out almost at once and called them inside. 

Pan Zagloba entered in good spirits, sure that Prince Yeremi 
wouldn’t send his best soldiers to a certain death, but he barely 
managed to make his salutes when the Prince shocked him with 
fresh disappointment. 

“The Starosta told me that you’re ready to go out of the 
camp,” he said. “I accept your offer. There’s no such thing as 
excessive sacrifice when the good of the country is at stake.” 

“We’ve merely come to ask your permission, Highness,” 
Skshetuski replied. “Since it is up to you to decide how we can 
be most useful.” 

“So it’s all four of you that want to go?” 

“Highness!” Pan Zagloba stepped forward and bowed while 
beads of sweat glistened on his pate. “They want to go. Not I. 
God is my witness that I didn’t come here to boast about the 
services I’ve rendered and if I mention them now it’s just to 
make sure that no one accuses me of lacking the necessary 
courage. These men are great soldiers and fine knights but so 
was Burlay who, in my view, was worth a Bohun, a Burdabut 
and any amount of janissary heads! But courage is one thing 
while madness is another. We don’t have wings to fly with and 
there’s no way for anyone to get through on foot.” 

“So you’re not going, then?” the Prince asked. 


“I said I didn’t want to go. I didn’t say that I wasn’t going. 
Since God has seen fit to burden me with such friends I don’t 
have any choice but to stick with them to the end. Zagloba’s 
saber might prove useful even in a lost cause like this one. I just 
don’t know what good it’ll do for the four of us to die for 
nothing and I trust that Your Highness will avert this useless 
sacrifice by refusing your permission for such an act of folly.” 

“You're a good, decent man,” the Prince said and nodded. 
“It’s to your credit that you don’t abandon your friends in 
moments of danger. But your trust in me is misplaced because 
I’ll not only let you go but I applaud your offer.” 

‘So that’s that,’ Pan Zagloba sighed under his breath and his 
shoulders slumped in resignation. 

But Pan Firley limped into the tent just then and a new hope 
glimmered dimly in Zagloba’s mind because this learned and 
thoughtful old man was known for his caution. 

“Highness,” the castellan reported. “My people caught a 
Cossack who says that they’re getting ready for another full 
assault tonight.” 

“I’ve heard that too,” Prince Yeremi said and turned to 
Pshiyemski. “Are the new walls ready?” 

“They'll be done by nightfall.” 

“Good.” The Prince nodded. Then he turned to the four 
knights. “If it’s a dark night then the best time to go out will be 
after thevassanles’” 

“Are you getting ready for a sally, Highness?” the castellan 
asked. 

“A sally after the attack is one thing,” the Prince said and 
nodded. “And I'll lead it myself. But now we're discussing 
something else. These four gentlemen have offered to go 
through the Cossack lines and get to the King with word about 
our situation.” 

The castellan stared, astonished, at each of the four knights 
in turn while the Prince smiled quietly. It was a point of vanity 
and pride with. this Ruthenian magnate that he liked to hear his 
soldiers admired and praised. 

“Dear God!” the castellan cried out, destroying Pan 
Zagloba’s last hope of a voice of reason. “So there are still such 
great-hearted people left in this selfish world! What a noble 
gesture! I’d be the last to turn you gentlemen away from such an 
attempt, no matter what the danger.” 
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The fat knight quivered, crimson with disappointment, but 
said nothing more. He only grunted like an angry bear while 
the Prince thought deeply for a moment. 

“But Pan Zagloba makes one good point,” he said. “I don’t 
want to risk all your lives for nothing so I won’t allow the four 
of you to go out together. One of you will go first. If the 
Cossacks kill him they’ll make sure we know it, as they’ve done 
before with all our men they’ve captured. Then a second man 
can try it. Then, if necessary, the third and the fourth in turn. 
But it’s just possible that the first man will succeed in which case 
there’ll be no need to send out the others.” 

“Your Highness...” Skshetuski broke in but the Prince 
silenced him with a glance. 

“Such is my will and that is my order,” he said. “But ta make 
sure that there’s no quarreling among you I want the first man 
who made the offer to be the first to go.” 

“That would be me!” Pan Longinus said with a glowing 
smile. 

“You'll go tonight, then, after the attack,” Prince Yeremi 
said. “I won’t give you any letters to carry in case they fall into 
Cossack hands, but you can tell His Majesty what you know 
and what you’ve seen here and that should suffice. I will, 
however, give you my signet ring as a sign that you’re coming 
from me.” 

Pan Longinus accepted the ring and bowed deeply before the 
Prince who seized his lowered head in both his hands and 
pressed it to his chest. 

“You’re as close to me as a brother,” he said at last in a voice 
heavy with emotion. “May God and the Queen of Angels see 
you safely through.” 

“Amen!” cried the Starosta, the castellan and General 
Pshiyemski. 

“Amen,” said Pan Yan and Pan Volodyovski. 

Prince Yeremi’s dark and troubled eyes were shining with 
tears and so were those of everybody else, while Pan Podbi- 
pyenta shuddered throughout the length of his gaunt, bowed 
body with joy and enthusiasm. He felt as if molten fire was 
running through his bones and happiness glowed in his grateful 
eyes. 

“History will write about you!” the castellan cried out. 

“’ Non nobis, non nobis,’” the Prince quoted then. “’Sed nomini 


Tuo, Domine, da gloriam.’ May God’s be the glory.” 
The four knights bowed and left. 
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Gunfire crackled all around them as they walked back to- 
wards their own part of the camp which the servants were 
tearing down in preparation to that night’s retreat into new and 
still tighter walls closer to the castle. 

“Ey, something’s got me by the throat,” Pan Zagloba mur- 
mured. “My mouth tastes as bitter as if I’d been taking ashes for 
a purge. Listen to those Cossack devils working at their cannon, 
may lightning strike them all! It’s a hard world to live in these 
days and no mistake...” 

Then he turned his sad eyes on the Lithuanian. “Longinus, 
my dear friend, are you sure you have to go tonight? It’s not too 
late to change your mind, believe me! No? No, I suppose 
not... Well, that’s that, then . . . May the angels watch over 
you. . . And may the plague strangle all that peasant scum!” 

“I have to leave you now, my friends,” Pan Longinus said. 

“Leave us? What for? Why?” Pan Zagloba was immediately 
alarmed. “Where are you going already?” 

“To Father Muhovyetzki, dear brother,” the Lithuanian said. 
“To make my confession. I can’t go out on a thing like that with 
sins on my soul.” 

He hurried off towards the castle and the others made their 
way towards the new earthworks. Pan Yan and the little knight 
walked as gloomily and with such bitter faces as if they’d been 
poisoned but Pan Zagloba couldn’t stand a moment of silence, 
particularly if that silence was his own. 

“What would that sweet, innocent man have to confess?” he 
wondered. “He doesn’t even know the meaning of sin. Ah, I tell 
you, I didn’t expect to be so shaken by this business but that’s 
the best and kindest and most decent being in the world! Let 
someone say he isn’t and I’ll cut his ears offl” 

Mumbling and muttering and sighing and cursing, the fat 
knight stumbled upon a stack of rusty cannonballs to sit on and 
mopped his wet eyes. 

“Dear God,” he groaned. “Here I thought the castellan would 
pour some cold water on this lunatic idea but he only tossed 
new coals on the fire. ‘History,’ he says, ‘will write about you.’ Let 


history write about him but not on Pan Longinus’ skin! Why 
didn’t he offer to go himself if he’s so concerned about history? 
He’s got six toes on each foot like all those Calvinists so it’d be 
easier for him to walk, the damned heretic. | tell you, my 
friends, this earth is getting to be a bad place to live on. Father 
Zabkovski may be right when he says that the end of the world 
isn’t far away.” 

Neither Skshetuski nor the little knight said anything in reply 
and Pan Zagloba soon lapsed into a gloomy silence. 

“Well . . . let’s sit here by these walls for a while,” he mut- 
tered. “And then let’s go up to the castle for a bit. I’d like to 
spend as much time with our dear good friend as I can, while he 
is still with us.” 
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But Pan Longinus spent the whole afternoon in prayer and 
they didn’t see him until he returned for that night’s assault, 
which proved to be the most dangerous since the siege began 
because the Cossacks struck at the exact moment when the 
Polish troops, artillery and wagons started to leave their earth- 
works and to move to their new line of bastions and entrench- 
ments closer to the river. It looked for a time as if the shrunken 
Polish forces might be overwhelmed. The Cossack charge 
broke across the old wall and stormed into the camp where their 
vast swarms became so tightly locked and entangled with the 
retreating Commonwealth brigades that no one could tell an 
enemy from a friend. 

Beaten back, they charged again and then for a third time. 
Hmyelnitzki threw everything he had into this assault since both 
the Khan and his own Zaporohjan colonels had served him 
notice that this attack was to be the last. Thereafter the besieged 
were to be starved to death or submission but there were to be 
no more attempts to storm their walls. 

It took three hours of bitter hand-to-hand fighting to break 
and drive away this onslaught by the combined Tartar and 
Zaporohjan forces in which, according to later historians, one 
hundred thousand men took part and forty thousand were 
wounded or killed. This much, however, was certain at the 
time: captured Cossack battle flags and banners were thrown 
down before Prince Yeremi in hundreds that night. The 


shrunken Polish regiments dug in on their new walls and saw no 
more massed attacks thereafter. Cannon, musketry and famine 
would be their enemy from then on. 

It took another hour for all the fighting to stop after this 
assault because the inexhaustible Prince Yeremi sallied out in 
pursuit with his weary soldiers. 

They were so worn and drained that they could hardly move. 
They ran forward as if they were blind. They staggered with 
exhaustion, shooting and stabbing at shadows they could barely 
see. But they drove the Cossack masses all the way to the 
Zaporohjan tabor none the less, and made their way back to their 
own entrenchments where each of them collapsed wherever he 
happened to be standing. 

Only then did silence come slipping back to the Polish earth- 
works and the Cossack wagons and the quieter secret drama of 
the night could start to unfold. 


Chapter Seventy-four 


IT WAS WELL PAST midnight when four shadowy figures ap- 
peared on the earthwall. 

The night was warm. It was thick with clouds. There was no 
moonlight to brighten the dark gloom of the heavy silence. The 
deep sleep of exhausted men that settled on the camp and the 
invisible Zaporohjan dugouts had the gravelike stillness of the 
dead. Thick with the stench of slaughter and the exhalations of 
the recent carnage, the night seemed further laden with anxiety, 
grief and premonition for the three knights who crept with Pan 
Longinus to the east end of the wall. 

They made no sound. They would have seemed like ghosts 
sprung out of the freshly dug and bloodied soil if anyone had 
seen them. But they were moving so quietly and so carefully 
that not even the most alert of the exhausted sentries spotted 
their black shadows and called out a challenge. 

Nervousness, however, drove them to break their tense and 
worried silence. 

“Be sure you wrap your pistols well,” Pan Yan said. “Keep 
your priming dry. Ill hold two regiments mounted and ready 
until dawn. Just fire your two shots and we’ll come riding out to 
help.” 

‘My God it’s dark,” whispered Pan Zagloba. His cracked, old 
voice quavered with fear and worry. “Can’t see a foot ahead, 
cursentallinn. .” 

“All the better, brother,” murmured Pan Longinus. 

“I still think this is a dam’fool, hopeless thing to do. . 
Listen, you could still change your mind. No one would think 
any the worse of you...” 
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“Quiet now,” Pan Michal held up his hand in warning. 

They heard a harsh, gasping sound, halfway between a snarl 
and a breathless groaning. 

“What is it?” 

“Nothing. Just a death rattle out there in the moat. Some- 
body’s dying, that’s all.” 

“Just a death rattle .. .” Pan Zagloba sighed and shook his 
head as if to free himself from his bewilderment and anxiety. 
“That we should come to this . . .” 

“If you make it as far as the oak grove, out there between the 
Cossack tabor and the Tartar kosh,”’ Skshetuski instructed. 
“Then you'll stand a chance. But for God’s sake, Longinus, 
watch yourself. Take no unnecessary risks. You've three hours 
until dawn.” 

“Dear God,” Pan Zagloba whispered, shaking as if in the grip 
of fever. “Oh dear sweet God... .” 

Then they were quiet, crouched at the edge of the wall, and 
peering into the dark night around them. 

“Well, it’s time to go,” Pan Longinus said after a moment. 

“Yes. Time. It’s time,” Pan Yan repeated, biting back the 
emotion that welled into his throat. “Go with God, good 
friend.” 

“God keep you and guide you,” the little knight whispered 
while Pan Zagloba began to shake with sobs he could no longer 
stifle. 

“Be well, brothers,” the Lithuanian murmured. 

“And you too be well. Watch yourself. . .” 

‘And forgive me if I’ve done any wrong to any of you . 
I’ve never meant to harm anybody.” 

“Wrong? Harm? You? Dear God!” Pan Zagloba cried out and 
threw his arms around the Lithuanian. 

Then it was Skshetuski’s and Volodyovski’s turn to embrace 
the quiet, gently smiling giant. There was a moment when all 
three knights fought back their sobs and wiped away their tears. 
Pan Podbipyenta was the only one among them who had no 
tears to shed. He was moved by their love for him, each one of 
them could see that. But his long, mild face seemed to be 
glowing with an inner joy that went beyond the warmth and 
caring of simple human friendships as he waited calmly for their 
emotions to subside. 


“Be well,” he said again. “God keep you.” 

“,.. And you! And you!” 

Then he slipped gently out of their arms, edged across the 
wall and slid into the moat. 

They saw him a few moments later as a long, black shadow 
rising beyond the ditch. He stood there long enough for half a 
dozen heartbeats. Then he waved to them once more and van- 
ished in the darkness. 
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Between the country track that wound towards Zalost and 
the old highway to Vishnovyetz which had been built by Prince 
Yerem1’s ancestors a hundred years earlier, spread several miles 
of woodland, mostly ancient oak groves broken by intermit- 
tent, narrow strips of pasture, which ran all the way to the 
broad primeval forests that stretched westward in a dense, un- 
broken mass beyond the horizon. 

This was the path that Pan Podbipyenta had picked for him- 
self. It was a dangerous route because he had to pass through the 
entire depth of the Zaporohjan tabor to. reach the shelter of the 
trees. But that was one of the reasons he chose to go that way. 
The closer he could come to that huge arc of wagons, shacks 
and campfires, the more people would be moving about in that 
hostile darkness, and the less attention the Cossack pickets and 
patrols were likely to pay them. 

Besides, as he reasoned, every other road, track, path, ravine 
and fold of land that led from the earthworks had been thickly 
studded with roadblocks and guardposts which the esauls, troop 
leaders, and regimental colonels inspected all the time. 
Hmyelnitzki himself was known to appear every night among 
these barricades and every Cossack found dozing at his post was 
hanged out of hand. The only other possible avenue, across the 
low meadows along the Gnyezna River, didn’t even enter Pan 
Podbipyenta’s head. The Tartar pickets and crowds of fierce 
horseherders who watched over their grazing stock in those 
fields and clearings from sunset to sunrise made sure that a wolf 
wouldn’t be able to slink past their eyes. 

The night was so black that even tree trunks were invisible 
ten paces away. This, Pan Longinus thought, was just what he 
needed, although it also meant he had to move with extraordi- 


nary care, feeling his way through the darkness a step at a time. 
Every square yard of the battlefield was gouged and pitted with 
ditches and dugouts which had been battered down with can- 
non and littered with corpses and which opened up before him 
without any warning. 

Creeping along like that he reached the second Polish wall, 
the one which the army abandoned earlier in the evening. He 
crossed the moat which had been bridged by the Cossacks with 
fascines and corpses and turned towards the Zaporohjan gun 
posts and approaches. 

He stopped and listened time and time again but the Cossack 
ramparts were silent and empty. Prince Yeremi’s sally had either 
killed or driven out the moloytzy who were fighting there; those 
who weren’t lying dead on the slopes and summits of their 
fortifications had fled to the wagons, although now and then a 
soft moan or a sigh suggested that a few of the thickly scattered 
bodies still contained some life. 

Beyond these ghostly ramparts stretched a broad, dark plain 
that ran all the way to the original Polish walls, the ones built by 
the Crown generals before Prince Yeremi’s arrival. This wide 
and silent space was the site of the first Polish camp and it was 
an even greater ruin than the defenses through which Pan Long- 
inus had already passed. The old parade ground was ripped and 
furrowed by deep, caved-in ditches, sunken tunnels and ex- 
ploded mines, and the entire area was thick with shallow graves 
and unburied corpses over which Pan Longinus tripped at every 
step. 

He stopped again, hunched over in the darkness, and began a 
prayer for the souls of the dead. 

Nothing moved in that black, moonless night. He could see 
no sign of life anywhere around him. There was no glimmer of 
a campfire anywhere ahead. He couldn’t hear a sound other 
than the soft hissing of his breath. Even the deep droning 
murmur of the Polish camp which followed him all the way to 
the second wall had dwindled and fallen away behind him. He 
took his bearings as best he could without a star to guide him. 
He glanced for the last time towards the dark earthworks from 
which he had come as if in hopes that some continuing thread of 
warmth and affection would have marked his trail. But there 
was almost nothing left to see. There were no fires burning in 
the camp. Only a dim, pale light gleamed high in a window of 


the castle tower which the low-hanging clouds covered and 
revealed like the flickering of a firefly. 

‘Dear brothers,’ Pan Longinus thought. ‘Will I ever see any of 
you again?’ 

And suddenly he longed for the company of his friends. His 
own loneliness settled on him with the weight of a boulder that 
bowed him to the ground. 

‘There, near that pale light, is life,’ he thought. ‘Warm hearts. 
Men who care about me.’ 

. .. Prince Yeremi, Skshetuski, Volodyovski, Zagloba, Fa- 
ther Muhovyetzki . . . Their images rose clearly in his mind, 
glowed with concern and anxiety about him, then dimmed and 
began to vanish. 

‘... There,’ he thought, ‘is home, devotion, love and trust and 
friendship... 

And here? What was here around him? 

‘Night,’ he thought. 

Darkness. Emptiness. Dead men underfoot. Dead souls lift- 
ing coldly and flowing in the mists. 

And in the distance, not yet in sight but drawing nearer with 
each step he took, a vast encampment of bloodthirsty enemies 
sworn to his destruction, men for whom such words as mercy 
simply had no meaning. 
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That camp he left behind him, those mounds of rubble where 
starving men huddled under a daily avalanche of iron, seemed 
to him like the safest haven in the world just then. A sense of 
loss and longing crept to him from the dark. 

Anxiety whispered to him: 

‘You won’t get through. Go back. There’s still time. Fire your pistols 
now and a whole brigade will charge to your rescue...” 

No one would think badly of him, Pan Zagloba said. He 
could just say that the thing was beyond anybody’s doing. No 
one would question that since everybody knew it. No one else 
would try it. They’d just wait for God’s will and the King’s 
mercy to manifest themselves. 

. . . But what if Skshetuski went out anyway? And died in his 
place? 

“In the name of the Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost,” Pan 
Longinus shuddered. “That is Satan’s whispering. That's just 


the Devil tempting a weak soul. It’s just an illusion fed by the 
emptiness, the darkness, the silence and the dead. Satan will use 
anything to confuse a man.” 

Was he to cover himself with shame, lose his good name and 
his hopes of salvation at one stroke, and fail to save the army? 
Were his friends to die because he was too weak-willed to make 
sure they were rescued? 

“Never!” he whispered. “Never!” 

If he was to die he was ready for it. Nothing worse could 
happen. He crossed himself and went on, stretching his arms in 
front of him in the darkness. 

He heard a sudden sound, something between a mutter and a 
whisper, but not from the receding Polish camp behind him. 
No. This grim sound drifted through the darkness from the 
other side. There was a deep, threatening note in that muted 
growl as if a killer bear had wakened in the black depths of a 
primeval forest. But Pan Longinus’ brief moment of anxiety and 
doubt was already past him. His sense of loss changed into a 
gentle memory of people whom he loved and wanted to pro- 
tect. His soul felt lighter and his heart had lifted. 

“lll go on anyway,” he told himself, as if replying to that 
threatening murmur that floated to him from the invisible 
Zaporohjan wagons. “No matter what happens.” 

After a time he found himself on that battlefield where the 
Prince’s cavalry overwhelmed the Cossacks and shattered the 
Turkish janissaries on the first day of the siege. Here the way 
was easier. There were fewer holes, ditches, and dugouts to fall 
into, and hardly any corpses to trip over, because the Cossacks 
shoveled away most of the litter of those earlier battles. 

It was also lighter. The night was greying. It was easier to see 
what lay ahead because the flat plain offered no intruding ob- 
jects that might block his vision. The land dipped steeply to- 
wards the south at this point but Pan Longinus turned at a sharp 
angle away from the thin, blue-grey line that had begun to edge 
the eastern horizon, wanting to pass between the tabor and the 
western lake. 
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He had his bearings now and he strode out ahead at a rapid 


pace, bypassing swiftly whatever lay across his path, when a 
new set of sounds intruded from the Cossack camp. 


He stopped at once. He listened. In less than a quarter of an 
hour he heard the dull thudding of hooves on the damp ground, 
the soft rustling of parting grass, and the quick snorting of 
approaching horses. 

‘A guard patrol,’ he thought. 

Then he heard human voices. 

He threw himself at once to the side, found a long, coffin-like 
declivity of some kind and stretched himself in it like a corpse, 
with a cocked pistol in one hand and his Cowlsnatcher in the 
other. 

The riders drew near and began to pass him. It was too dark 
for him to count them but there must have been at least a forty- 
man platoon to judge by the amount of sound they made, and 
he listened to their talk, their curses and their muttering as they 
rode along the edge of the ditch in which he’d found shelter. 

“Ey, they might be having a hard time of it over there,” some 
sleepy young voice complained. “But it’s no paradise for us 
either, lads. No, not by along shot. . .” 

“And how many good moloytzy bit the earth right here, eh? 
Who could count that many?” : 

“Hospody,” said another. “People say the King’s not far away 
.. . ey, what’ll happen to us when he gets here?” 

“The Khan’s mad at our Hmyel too ... an’ the Tartars 
threaten they’ll take us for yassyr if they don’t get the Lah slaves 
they’ve come for...” 

“Aye, it’s hard. Getting harder, too. Our people and the 
Tartars are already fighting with each other in the grazing 
grounds. It’s as good as death to take a horse to pasture nowa- 
days. And if one of us goes into the kosh alone it’s all up with 
him! He don’t come out alive!” 

“Aye . . . It’s worse for us now than it used to be before, my 
lads, you know that? A lot worse.” 

“The King is near. An’ all the Lah power with him, people 
say. That’s the worst thing yet.” 

“Hey, wouldn’t it be something to be back in the Sietch right 
now? Sleeping in your own warm bedding. . . A good dram of 
vodka bubbling in your head and meat in your belly . . . And 
here we are instead, dragging our tails through the night like 
homeless old wolves.” 

“Aye ... An’ there’s got to be real wolves around here 
somewhere. You see how the horses shie?”’ 
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“So maybe there’s a corpse lying somewhere near . 

The voices faded. The hoofbeats drifted away in the darkness. 
Silence returned. Pan Longinus rose, crossed himself again, and 
went on. 

Then rain started falling—a soft, thin drizzle, no thicker than 
the morning mist—and the night around him became even 


darker. 
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Now, seen about a mile past Pan Longinus left shoulder, a 
pale pink light had begun to flicker as he walked, and then he 
saw another and another, and then a dozen more. 

It was the Cossack tabor, he was sure. Its fires were few and 
small which suggested that most of the moloytzy were asleep 
and that only a few hardy souls had stayed up here and there to 
drink or to cook hot food for the morning. 

‘|. Thank God,’ Pan Longinus thought, without consider- 
ing how hard he himself had fought through half the night nor 
how tired he was. ‘They must be as worn out right now as our own 
people. Cannon wouldn’t wake them. . .’ 

But he no sooner comforted himself with this thought when 
he heard another patter of approaching hooves. Another roving 
cavalry patrol was coming his way. He threw himself down 
once more and this time the horsemen passed so close that they 
almost rode right over him. He thanked God that the horses 
were used to passing near dead men and failed to alert their 
riders with any nervous rearing. 

He went on. Twice more along a distance of a thousand paces 
he had to hide from passing horsemen who patrolled the 
darkness. It was clear that the entire forefront of the wagon train 
was guarded just as closely as everyone in Zbarajh supposed it 
might be, but he was pleased that he’d managed to avoid the 
sentry posts and pickets that were sure to be scattered all along 
the ground. Getting around those, even assuming he spotted 
them in time, would be far more difficult. 

His pleasure, however, proved to be short-lived. He barely 
went another hundred yards or so when something dark rose 
out of the ground before him in the greater darkness and stood, 
swaying dangerously towards him, no farther than a scant ten 
paces away. 


Pan Longinus didn’t know what it meant to be afraid. His 


gentle, trusting nature gave him a childlike faith in the triumph 
of goodness over evil and right over wrong, but now an icy 
shiver ran along his spine. It was too late to drop back and go 
around, he knew. Too late to stoop and hide. The wavering dark 
figure took a step towards him. Apparently he’d been spotted 
by a sentry or a foot patrol. 

And then a hushed, hoarse voice floated towards him out of 
the intervening darkness. “Vasil. . . is that you?” 

“It’s me,” Pan Longinus murmured. 

“Did you get the vodka?” 

“I got it.” 

“Give it here, then.” 

Pan Longinus took a few steps forward. “Hey,” the fright- 
ened voice snapped out. “How come you’re so big?” 

It seemed to Pan Longinus then that he had stepped out of his 
own body, that what he saw and heard didn’t have anything to 
do with what he was doing, and that he was merely a detached 
observer witnessing a murder. 

Something heaved and thrashed for a moment in the stifling 
darkness. A short, half-strangled cry burst out of the sentry. 
And then there was a dry, snapping sound as if a fistful of reeds 
had been crushed and broken, a thick gurgle rattled into his ear, 
and a heavy body slid softly to the ground. 
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Pan Longinus stepped across the corpse but this time he 
didn’t follow the line of march he had chosen earlier. 

He moved a few paces closer to the wagon train so as to slip 
between the pickets and the mass of wagons he could imagine in 
the darkness on his left. That way he’d be cutting down his risk 
if there wasn’t a second chain of guardposts on this line, he 
thought; all that he might come across would be the reliefs sent 
out to the pickets now and then. And, what was evén more 
important, none of the ubiquitous horse patrols would have any 
reason to be riding here. 

After a few minutes it became clear that the tabor was pro- 
tected by just that one arc of lookouts that he’d put behind him. 
He sighed with relief: But the dark mass of Cossack tents and 
wagons was now a mere two bow-shots away and looming ever 
closer no matter how carefully he tried to keep his distance. It 
also became clear that not everyone was asleep in that vast en- 


campment. Groups of black figures huddled around the dim 
little campfires scattered through the darkness and he could see 
other black silhouettes moving before the glow. One of these 
fires, larger then the rest, leaped and crackled so high that its 
glare threatened to pick him out of his protecting darkness and 
Pan Longinus had to drop back towards the picket line again to 
hide from the light. He could see slaughtered oxen hanging by 
the dozen on thick crosslike structures near those yellow 
flames, and swarms of butchers working on them with their 
skinning knives, and groups of spectators clustered idly about. 
He heard the thin piping of their little reed flutes and the growl 
of their bored, sleepy voices. 

The more remote rows of wagons blended with the darkness 
and vanished in a distance that made him feel as if it would go 
on for ever. But the wall of the tabor, thrown into black relief by 
the pale fires flickering beyond it, was looming closer once 
again, and he stopped, confused. 

Had he lost his bearings? At first the silent wall seemed to 
have been creeping along beside him on his left. Then it was on 
his right. Now it appeared in front of him as well. He stood 
still, trying to reorient himself and choose a new direction. He 
knew that he had to find another route and chart a fresh course 
and that he had no time to waste because his sheltering darkness 
wouldn’t last much longer. He had three hours left before 
daylight when he set out from Zbarajh and at least two hours 
must have passed already. 

But at first he couldn’t think where to turn among all the 
dangers that threatened him everywhere he looked. He was 
quite surrounded. In front of him lay the vast Cossack wagon 
train and bivouac with its human masses, the wide-flung cres- 
cent of the Tartar Kosh and the sprawling, ramshackle shacks 
and shelters of the tchernya which ringed Zbarajh for a thickness 
of more than a mile. Inside that ring lay the concentric lines of 
the pickets and patrols he had already passed. He could try to 
break out of this trap by creeping through the rows of wagons 
that stretched for several miles to both sides, or find some 
empty passage between the separate Tartar and Cossack en- 
campments. Otherwise he’d be doomed to wander along this 
circle until dawn. 

Nor was there a safe way back to Zbarajh any longer even if 
he could consider giving up his mission and tried to return. The 
blue-grey light around him was becoming brighter. Dawn was 


almost there. The pickets and the horse patrols would be on him 
before he was halfway across that silent battlefield where he had 
broken the janissaries’ square... . 

He had to go on. But how? It seemed unlikely that the 
massed Zaporohjan wagons would stand so close together that 
he’d be unable to find some kind of gap between them, no 
matter how narrow. The broken ground that he was encounter- 
ing as he groped along would make that kind of tight formation 
impossible here. Besides, he reasoned, there had to be a few 
passages left for the movement of large bodies of troops, and as 
corridors for cavalry and communications. 

Pan Longinus crossed himself once more. 

He took a deep breath. 

He decided to search for one of those communications lanes. 
That meant drawing even closer to those dangerous wagons 
which could erupt with murderous crowds at a moment’s 
notice. But there was no way he could see to avoid that risk. He 
knew that the campfires could catch him in their light and that 
any of those wandering shadows might see him and challenge 
his right to be there, but the dull red glow would also serve to 
outline the dense mass of wagons and any possible intervals 
between them. 

Luck seemed to be with him, or perhaps his whispered 
prayers had been heard and answered, because within a quarter 
of an hour he found what he was searching for. He recognized 
the passage by its long stretch of thick, uninterrupted darkness. 
No cook fires glowed there. Nor would there be any men 
camping along that strip if it were used as a corridor for cavalry, 
he thought. 

He flopped down on his belly and crept into that narrow void 
like a snake crawling into a pit. 

It occurred to him that the fate of Zbarajh and everyone for 
whom he cared within its walls depended on whether he suc- 
ceeded in worming his way through that lifeless corridor which 
made him feel as if he’d slid into the gaping jaws of some 
prehistoric beast. 

Nothing stirred around him. No men moved. No horse 
neighed or snorted. Not even a dog came bounding out to bark 
an alarm. He prayed not only for himself, committing his soul 
and body to the will of Heaven, but also for those dear and 
precious friends who, at that very moment, would be praying 
for his safety on the walls of Zbarajh. 
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Minutes passed. Minutes that seemed like hours. He crept on, 
praying without a sound. 

And then, miraculously, he was through the gap. The dim 
greying light ahead revealed shrubs and bushes beyond which 
he glimpsed the tall crowns of an oak grove. 

It took him a moment to believe what he was seeing and his 
relief was almost overwhelming. Beyond those trees would be 
the next belt of woods, he knew, and then the next one and the 
next. . . Then there’d be the deep primeval forest stretching all 
the way to Toporov. And what beyond the forest? 

‘ .. The King, salvation, glory, fame among men and merit in 
Heaven...’ 

His feat of cutting off three Turkish heads at one blow would 
be like nothing in comparison with this accomplishment, he 
knew, but he didn’t feel a single twinge of pride, vainglory or 
self-congratulation. Instead his simple, childlike heart welled 
over with gratitude and with a sense of his own unworthiness 
and humility. 

He prayed. 

He felt immensely privileged and grateful. 

Then he got to his feet and went on. There’d be no need for 
guardposts on the far side of the mass of wagons. And if he did 
come across one, the sentries would be less watchful and easier 
to avoid, he knew. Rain started falling, drowning his footsteps 
with its heavy rustle, and Pan Longinus strode out, covering the 
distance of five normal paces with each of his own. The dark 
mass of wagons receded behind him. 

The oaks drew near. Black shadows thickened under their 
outspread branches, darker than the night, although the pas- 
tures were already greying. The wind had freshened. It mur- 
mured in the tree crowns so that they too appeared to be 
praying. Sweat blinded him and the air among the trees became 
close and still as if a storm was brewing somewhere in the 
thickets. But he didn’t have a thought to spare for any storms. 
He felt as if angelic choirs had burst into a hymn inside him. He 
pressed on with his gigantic strides, no longer caring whether 
anybody heard him, because there’d hardly be anyone here to 
hear anything at all! Shrubs crackled underfoot. Bushes parted. 
The trees around him started to thin out. 


‘Ah, that'll be the first of the pastures,’ he thought and stepped 
into the open space. 
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. Wait,’ the trees seemed to whisper then. ‘Stay in our 
shelter. Wait...” 

But the hurrying knight had no time to waste. One huge old 
oak stood in the middle of that broad, grey meadow and Pan 
Longinus headed straight towards it. 

He was within a few dozen paces of the gnarled old tree when 
its shadows erupted with dark, leaping figures. Ten ... or 
maybe twenty . . . he had no time to count them. They came 
on like a pack of wolves, baying as they bounded. He saw their 
pointed hoods, caught a glimpse of their bulky sheepskins, and 
heard a burst of questions in a language he didn’t understand. 

“Hto tih? Hto tih?” 

These were Tartar horseherders, he knew at a glance. They’d 
have been hiding from the rain under oak’s broad branches. 

“Fito?” 

And suddenly thunder crashed out aJl around him. A red 
sheet of fire spread across the sky. It stripped the meadow and 
the oak of all their shadows and made them bright as day. The 
Tartars saw him, recognized him for what he was, howled and 
threw themselves upon him like wolves at a stag, and a savage 
battle broke out at once. 

Twenty thick, corded arms wound around his body. A dozen 
hands clawed at him and fixed themselves to his arms like 
talons. 

He shrugged them off. 

He tossed the Tartars to the ground like ripe fruit scattering at 
the foot of a shaken tree and then the Cowlsnatcher grated in its 
iron scabbard, the air hissed in wide circle all around his head, 
the wild howls of rage turned into screams of pain and moans 
and yells of terror, and the trees echoed the frenzied calls for 
help and cries of amazement. 

“Div! Div! A giant!” 

And then the quiet meadow filled with every kind of sound 
that mankind could make. 
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But the savage howling didn’t pass without an echo. Within a 
half hour the meadow filled with running crowds and horse- 
men— Cossacks, Tartars, tchernya—who came swarming at him 
with their scythes and axes and bunches of burning reeds which 
they used as torches, while even more boiled out of the woods 
behind them to see what all the shouting was about. 


“What is it?” Feverish questions flew through the milling 
mob. “Who’s that? What’s going on here?” 

“A wonder,” the horseherders explained. “Div! A Lah giant! 
It’s death to come near him.” 

“Kill him!” cried some of the new arrivals. 

“No! Take him alive!” 

Pan Longinus fired his pistols but he knew that no one in the 
Polish earthworks would be able to hear them. He backed up to 
the tree and waited, sword in hand, under the cool green canopy 
like a grim forest giant sprung out of ancient legends. He 
watched the mob coldly. | 

The crowd flowed towards him in a dense half-circle. It 
seemed to crouch at his feet, like a pack of wolfhounds ready to 
leap at a mired bison while he towered above them, and then a 
commanding voice shouted: “Take him!” 

The mob surged forward as if it were a single living organ- 
ism, one many-headed creature driven by one will. All the 
shouts died down and dwindled into a grating silence. Those of 
the attackers who couldn’t push their way within reach of their 
quarry held the torches that illuminated the field for the others. 
A dark, human whirlpool seemed to boil and swirl at the roots 
of the tree, scattering bodies as if they were the debris of a 
massive shipwreck, and then a howl of rage, fear and despair 
thundered among the branches. 

The mob burst apart, fell back. 

Pan Longinus stood alone in front of the oak, a wall of 
corpses piled before his knees. 

“Ropes! Bring ropes!” some Cossack voice commanded. 

The horsemen galloped off at once and were back in mo- 
ments with coils of cable that several dozen heavy-shouldered 
peasants grasped at each end and wound about the giant and the 
tree. But Pan Longinus freed himself with one slashing blow of 
his sword and the peasants tumbled to the ground. Then Tartars 
tried to take him with their whirling lariats and fared no better 
than the howling tchernya. 

Seeing that the throng was merely getting in its own way and 
accomplishing nothing, a dozen Tartar warriors made room for 
themselves with their whips and sabers and charged the giant 
wanting to take him alive at all cost. But Pan Longinus cut them 
down as fiercely as a forest bear might rip and crush a pack of 
snapping mongrels. The massive oak, formed of twinned 


trunks that had grown together, fashioned a curved shield at his 
back and whoever came within the reach of his sword in front 
died without a chance to utter a sound. 

His strength seemed to grow rather than diminish with each 
passing minute and, at last, the enraged Tartars chased the 
Cossacks and the tchernya off the field and called for bows and 
bowmen. 

“Ukhi!” they cried. “Ukh! Ukh!” 

Pan Longinus didn’t understand the word but when he saw 
the short, curved horn-bows massing in front of him, and the 
bundles of long-feathered arrows spilled out of their cases at the 
archers’ feet, he knew that the hour of his death wasn’t far away 
and he began to recite the litany to the Holy Mother. 

It was quiet then. The curious crowd had surged into the field 
once more behind the rows of archers but it made no sound. 

The first arrow hissed into the oak as Pan Longinus mur- 
mured: “Mother of the Savior.” 

It brushed past his temple. 

The second pierced his shoulder as - said: “Most glorious 
Virgin.” 

The third and fourth and fifth struck him as he recited the 
beatitudes, and then the hiss and thudding of the arrows became 
intertwined so closely with the words of the prayer that they 
seemed as natural as mere punctuation. 

By the time that Pan Longinus murmured “Light of Dawn 
and Star of the Morning” the grey goose feathers were protrud- 
ing from both his arms and shoulders, from his flanks, and from 
his thighs and knees. 

Blood flowed down into his eyes from his wounded forehead 
and obscured his vision. He felt his great strength ebbing like a 
warm, red tide but he no longer felt or heard the flight and 
arrival of the arrows. He could see the Tartars and the meadow 
dimly . . . as if through a mist. 

Finally, his legs buckled. He slid to his knees. 

His head tilted forward and brushed the bloodied grey feath- 
ers that sprouted from his chest. The last flight of arrows struck 
him as he murmured: “Queen of the Angels” and those were the 
final words he uttered on earth. 


Chapter Seventy-five 


UNABLE TO SLEEP that night, Pan Zagloba and Volodyovski 
found themselves on the walls early the next morning. They 
stood in a crowd of other soldiers peering towards the Cossack 
encampments where a vast mob of tchernya spilled out of their 
bivouacs and poured towards the earthworks with an unusual 
degree of energy for that time of day. 

“I’ve a bad feeling about that.” Pan Zagloba nodded towards 
the flowing masses. “They’re probably getting ready to attack 
again, and I can’t think of anybody here whose arms aren't 
ready to drop off from exhaustion.” 

“An attack in broad daylight?” the little knight shook his 
head. “I doubt it. All they’ll do is occupy our old walls and start 
tunneling into this one. And then they'll get down to their usual 
shooting.” 

“Look at them.” Worried about Pan Longinus, the fat knight 
was hard to reassure. “They swarm like ants, don’t they? Why 
did God have to make so much of that rabble? And why don’t 
our cannoneers give them a taste of grapeshot?” 

Pan Michal shrugged, looked around to see if anyone was 
close enough to hear him, and dropped his voice to a cautious 
murmur. 

“The gunpowder’s almost finished. I hear that we’ll be out of 
it completely in six days if we keep up our normal rate of fire. 
Vurtzel is probably saving arnmunition.” 

“Let's hope the King gets here before it’s all gone.” 

Restless, depressed and irritable, Pan Zagloba couldn’t find a 
comfortable spot for himself on the wall and the little soldier 
was in no better spirits. “He’d better,” he muttered. 
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“Ah. ..Itell you. . . Ino longer care what happens to me. 
Let fate take its course. I just want our poor Pan Longinus to get 
through all right! I couldn’t close my eyes all night thinking 
about that good, dear man, and every time I’d doze off a little 
I'd see him in trouble. I must’ve sweated buckets worrying 
about him. That just has to be the best and finest human being 
you'd find in the Commonwealth if you searched it from end to 
end for three years’ worth of Sundays!” 

“So why were you always poking fun at him?” 

“Because I’m cursed with a stupid mouth,” Pan Zagloba 
muttered. “But don’t remind me, Michal! Don’t remind me! I 
wish I’d died ten times for every time I jeered at that sweet man. 
And if—God forbid—something happens to him I won’t for- 
give myself until my dying day.” 

“Ey now...” the little knight patted Pan Zagloba’s arm, 
trying to keep down his own anxiety. “Don’t take on like that. 
He never felt anything but affection for you no matter what 
you'd say. He often said that you had a brass mouth but a golden 
heart. I heard him myself.” 

“He said that? God bless him for a true and decent friend! He 
never could put two coherent sentences together but he more 
than madeup for that with all his other virtues. What do you 
think, Michal? Did he get through alright?” 

“He could have. . . The night was pitch-black and the rabble 
must’ve been worn out after the beating we handed them in that 
last attack. My God, our own sentries were falling off their feet 
so how could theirs have done any better?” 

“Thank God, then!” Soothed for the moment, Pan Zagloba 
tried another subject. “I urged him last night to ask about our 
poor Helen wherever he went. Seems to me Zjendjan would’ve 
tried to get her to the King, wouldn’t he? Where else would she 
be safer? I doubt if Pan Longinus would take time to rest once 
he got there. He’d hurry back here along with the King’s army 
so we might have some good news about her soon.” 

“I trust Zjendjan’s wits, especially if his own neck’s at stake,” 
Pan Michal agreed, but worries weren’t put aside that easily. 
“I’d have no peace for the rest of my time if something evil 
happened to that girl. I didn’t know her long but I came to care 
of her as if she was my sister.” 

“And to me she’s like my dearest daughter,” Pan Zagloba 
sighed, plunged into new gloom. “My beard’s going to turn 


completely white with all this anxiety. I can't take a lot more of 
it, I must say. To Hell with these times! You no sooner get to 
love someone these days and they’re gone! And all you've left 
for yourself is grief, worry, bitter thoughts, an empty belly and 
holes in your hat so that every bit of rain drips on your bald 
head ... Dogs have it better than gentry in this Common- 
wealth and the four of us have it worse than anybody . . :! It’s 
getting to be time to leave this world, I’m thinking, and try for 
a happier life in the next!” 

They sat in gloomy silence for a time, staring at the huge 
masses of armed peasants, tchernya and captive laborers pouring 
towards them from the Cossack tabor. Skshetuski was away Just 
then, in council with the Prince, but their worrying related to 
him as well. 

“You know, I’ve been thinking,” Pan Michal murmured and 
scratched his close-cropped head. “Shouldn’t we tell Yan that 
we rescued Helen? I mean, the way things are, none of us might 
leave this place alive. All of us could use soraething to feel good 
about, so why not help him find a little ease?” 

“You mean you want to sweeten his last moments?” Pan 
Zagloba sighed. 

“Do I? Perhaps I do. The only thing that held me back from 
telling him is that he never mentions her himself. It’s as if his 
mind can’t bear a fresh image of her but I know that he thinks 
about her all the time.” 

“So why bring it up?” Pan Zagloba’s red, tired eyes filled with 
some unbearable images of his own. “If this dreadful war man- 
aged to cauterize the worst of his wounds then it’s an act of 
God’s mercy, pure and simple. Why rip those scars open again? 
Why feed him new hope when some damned Tartar slaver could 
be dragging our sweet girl across the sea right at this minute? I 
go blind with grief when I think about it, so what would he do? 
Ah, I tell you, it’s time for me to die. There’s nothing but pain 
and suffering left for decent people in this world. I’d gladly 
shrug off my old, useless life if only God would lead our Pan 
Longinus safely past those dangers . . .” 

“He will.” Pan Michal sighed and patted Pan Zagloba’s shoul- 
der once again. “Our friend must have better connections in 
Heaven than most other people because he’s an innocent and 
virtuous man . . .” Quiet fora moment, the little knight, threw 
another glance at the enemy work parties. “But take a look 


now, will you? What are those people doing out there by the old 
walle” 

Pan Zagloba shaded his eyes against the sun and stared into 
the plain. Then he shook his head. “It’s too bright out there. I 
can't see a thing.” 

“Looks like they’re digging through our old entrenchments.” 

“I told you they’d attack. Why don’t we get off this wall for a 
while and go back to camp?” 

“It doesn’t need to be an attack just now.” Pan Michal shook 
his head again. “They have to tear down our old walls to have an 
avenue of retreat for later. And to bring in their siege towers and 
artillery. Ey, look at them work! You can almost hear the 
shovels whirring in the air!” 

“Let them dig their way all the way to Hell,” Pan Zagloba 
muttered. 

“Hmm... Look... They’ve cut a breach for a good forty — 
Paccsraiready . 0!” 

“May they all drown in their own sweat!” Pan Zagloba cursed 
but without his usual inventiveness and conviction. “May the 
plague smother the lot of them! May their wives and daughters 
give birth to nothing but sway-backed dogs for the next hun- 
dred years . . .! Ah, I see them now.” 
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The distraught fat knight peered with real hatred at the mass 
of tchernya pouring through the long breach they had cut 
through the abandoned walls. He watched them spilling across 
the whole wide space between the old Polish earthworks and 
the new. Some of them starting shooting firelocks and muskets 
at the soldiers. Others attacked the soil with shovels and picks, 
digging trenches and planting a new chain of dugouts, ramparts 
and revetments to enclose the Commonwealth defenders in a 
third and final ring. 

“Oho!” Volodyovski cried. “Didn’t I tell you? Look, they’re 
wheeling in the towers now!” 

“Then it’s got to be an attack, doesn’t it?” The fat knight 
stirred uneasily and started to fan himself with his cap as if the 
air was suddenly too uncomfortably hot. “Phew! What a stifling 
morning! It’s getting hard to breathe. Let’s look for some shade 
in the camp for a while, what?” 

“No,” Pan Michal shook his head, peering at the rolling 


towers with his sharp little eyes. “Those aren’t scaling towers. 
They look more like some kind of mobile sniper posts.” 

The lean wooden structures which began to creep out 
through the breach were, indeed, of a different kind than the 
heavy-timbered assault machines to which the defenders had 
become accustomed. Lighter and taller, they were pieced to- 
gether out of interlocking ladders, and covered with oxhides to 
shield the marksmen who crouched in their upper halves all the 
way to the open top. 

“Let's go down into the camp, eh?” Pan Zagloba urged..“ You 
may know they aren’t going to attack but I don’t think they 
know it.” 

“Wait,” Pan Michal said and began to count the towering gun 
platforms as they rolled one by one from behind the old Polish 
wall. “Two ... three .. . they must have a good supply of 
them .. .four... five... six... Ah, they’re getting bigger! 
Seven... @ight...” 

“Phew,” Pan Zagloba muttered and mopped his red face. “It’s 
really getting hot again. Why don’t we look for a bit of shade 
somewhere, eh?” 

“Now there’re some really big ones,” Pan Michal exclaimed. 
“They'll pot every stray dog in the maydan out of those huge 
things because they’ve got to have their best marksmen up 
theres” 

“This sun’s awfully bright,” the fat knight complained. “It’s 
right in my eyes too. I can’t see a thing.” 

“Nine, ten,” the little knight kept counting. “They'll make 
life on this wall really difficult for us. There’s no doubt about it. 
Elevens, . .” 

Then he paused. He stared. “What’s that?” he asked in a 
strained, thin voice. 

“What’s what? Where?” 

“There!” the little soldier pointed. “On that tallest one . . 
Isn't that a man hanging from the top?” 

Zagloba strained his weary, bloodshot eyes against the sun’s 
bright glare and saw a long white shape swaying on a rope near 
the top of the loftiest tower. It seemed to be the naked body of a 
hanged man. The corpse turned slowly with the motion of the 
rolling structure, swinging back and forth like a monstrous 


pendulum as the machine edged out through the breach and 
lurched into the open. 
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“Hmm,” the fat knight murmured and turned uneasily to 
Volodyovski. “Yes. I see it now. What do you suppose that’s all 
about, then?” 

But suddenly Pan Michal’s pointed little face turned as white 
as that bleached long body twisting on its rope. “Dear God 
Almighty! That is Podbipyenta!” 

A swift, harsh murmur flew among the watching soldiers on 
the wall as if a sudden wind had passed through a forest of dry 
trees. 

“ .. . Wew-what?” the fat knight stammered in a strangled 
whisper. “W-what did you say. . .2” 

“That is Pan Longinus!” 

Zagloba’s body jerked spasmodically as if he’d been struck by 
an epileptic seizure. His head snapped back as if a musket ball 
struck him between the eyes. All color drained at once out of his 
florid face. His hands clutched at his hair and his grey lips 
whispered ‘Jezus Maria ...! Jezus Maria...’ in a voice of 
utter and complete despair. 
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But now that shocked and threatening growl that flew the 
length of the Polish wall turned into a roar. Fierce shouts. Foul 
curses. Fresh men ran up with questions no one bothered to 
answer. Grief choked everyone. Rage began to lift the hair on 
the soldiers’ heads. Whole regiments pressed together on the 
wall, climbed the breastworks, and stood exposed to enemy fire 
on the parapets oblivious of danger. Each man among them 
knew that a great and noble spirit had been torn from them, that 
an unblemished life was being brutalized and shamed before 
their eyes, and that it wasn’t just some evil, obscene apparition 
that dangled on that degrading rope but a good and loyal friend, 
one who had shared all their miseries, and who gave up his life 
in an attempt to save them. 

At last, Zagloba tore his hands away from his face. His 
ghastly features were transformed with fury. Spittle turned into 
foam on his mouth and dripped into his beard. His eyes bulged 
outward, red as bursting plums, while an onrush of blood 
suffused his deathly pallor with an apoplectic stain. 

“Give me blood!” he howled and leaped into the moat. 

The whole army followed. 

No power on earth could have reined them in. Not even 


Prince Yeremi’s orders could stifle that eruption of uncontrol- 
lable fury. The knights and soldiers swept off the wall into the 
freshly-dug dry moat like a roaring tide. They clawed their way 
out of the ditch across each other’s bodies. They used each 
other’s backs and shoulders as if they were stepping-stones and 
ladders, oblivious of anyone trampled underfoot. Once out, 
they threw themselves blindly at the enemy without caring if 
anybody followed. The gun towers became wreathed in smoke 
and shuddered with their own fiery eruptions but no one among 
the charging knights paid attention to that hurricane of lead that 
burst out around them. Zagloba bounded far ahead of everyone 
else, a saber raised above his head and murder in his eyes, 
looking less like a human being than a maddened stallion. 

The Cossacks ran out to meet them with scythes and flails 
and the two waves collided with a crash like two stone walls 
falling on each other. 

But not even the fiercest wolfhounds can withstand a pack of 
blood-mad, hungry wolves. Hurled back, slashed with sabers, 
crushed, beaten down and trampled underfoot, the Cossacks 
gave way at once, then turned and fled towards the breach 
they’d leveled in the wall behind them. 

Meanwhile Pan Zagloba seeined to have gone mad. He threw 
away all caution as if he’d never had a thought about his own 
safety. He hurled himself into the thickest crowds, roaring like a 
lioness which had lost her cubs, and the sounds that welled out 
of his throat had nothing human in them. Men fell around him 
as if struck by lightning, or as if they'd been seized and swept 
away by a roaring tempest, and he raged like a demon of 
destruction among them, creating a void wherever he appeared. 
He slaughtered everything that stepped in his way—biting, 
tearing, stabbing and trampling the fallen—and the grim little 
Pan Volodyovski ran beside him like another deadly spirit of 
murder and vengeance. 

All the marksmen crouched inside the towers were pulled 
down, dragged out and butchered without mercy, and the rest 
of the fleeing tchernya was chased far into the plain beyond the 
next wall. After which the soldiers climbed the tallest of the 
siege machines, lifted Pan Longinus’ martyred, naked body off 
its makeshift scaffold and lowered it gently to the ground. 

Zagloba threw himself on the corpse like a grieving mother 
keening over the body of a murdered child, blind to everything 
around him and covering his dead friend with tears. 


Volodyovski was also on his knees and weeping and so were 
half the soldiers who crowded around them. 

It was easy to guess how the Lithuanian knight had died; his 
entire body was spotted with the livid scars left by Tartar 
arrows. Only his drained, parchment face remained unmarked 
except for one long cut high above the temple where an ar- 
rowhead grazed it in passing, and a few dark drops of blood that 
dried on his cheek. His eyes were closed. His lips were set in a 
quiet, shy smile. If it wasn’t for the bluish pallor of his face and 
body he’d have seemed to be peacefully asleep. His comrades 
picked him up at last and carried him back inside the walls and 
then to the castle chapel. 
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By nightfall the dead giant’s coffin had been knocked to- 
gether. The funeral took place at the Zbarajh cemetery rather 
than the maydan where every other soldier was buried when he 
fell. All the clergy of the town and castle were present at the 
graveside. So was Prince Yeremi who handed over his com- 
mand to Pan Sobieski for the length of the ceremony, the three 
Crown generalissimos, Pan Pshiyemski and Pan Konyetzpolski, 
along with the inconsolable Pan Zagloba, Pan Yan and Pan 
Michal. All of the gentry of the regiment in which Pan Long- 
inus served stood behind the coffin as did every officer in the 
entire army who didn’t have to be with his soldiers on the walls 
that night. 

The night air was warm and soft, untouched by a breeze. The 
sky was bright with stars. The torches burned in even rows, 
undisturbed by any straying gust of wind; they cast their light 
on the yellow planks of the rough-hewn coffin that rested on a 
trestle by the open grave, on the slight, stooped figure of Father 
Muhovyetzki, and on the harsh bowed faces of the knights and 
generals and soldiers and commanders who were sunk in deep 
meditations of their own. No one spoke. The sweet smoke of 
incense drifted upward in unruffled spirals as if to underline the 
ancient nature of the sacrifice that this death represented, and 
only Pan Zagloba’s unrestrained and despairing sobbing, the 
deep sighs of the gathered men, and the dull thunder of the 
cannonade on the walls behind them, broke the grieving silence. 

Then Father Muhovyetzki signaled the start of the ceremony, 
lifted his eyes slowly to the starry sky and began his funeral 
oration. 


«> What is that knocking that I hear this night on the gates of 
heaven? ” he called out, as if playing the role of Christ's vener- 
able gatekeeper disturbed in his sleep. “‘Who’s out there? And by 
what right does he come to this place?’ ” 

He paused and cocked his ear like a sentry listening for a 
password and then supplied his own answer in a gentler, sup- 
plicatory voice: “’Let me in, good Saint Peter. It’s I, Podbi- 
pyenta... 

“But what achievements qualify you to ask for admission?” 
he called out again. “What rank and honors bring you to these 
doors which don’t open even for a King without special merit?” 

He paused again. He stared out over a profound and un- 
broken silence. This was a priest of an almost saintly reputation, 
so honored for his gentleness and wisdom that even Prince 
Yeremi sometimes stayed his unforgiving hand at his entreaties 
and extended mercy instead of ruthless punishment. But now 
his gentle eyes seemed like an admonition. 

“The road which leads to those portals isn’t a broad, paved 
highway that one travels in a coach drawn by six white horses,” 
he went on, as if in challenge to all those listening knights and 
generals. “You don’t come to this Diet with lackeys standing on 
the footstep, a suite at your back, and outriders galloping before 
you. . . Neither birth nor bloodlines, even if they are as ancient 
and distinguished as those of our departed friend, can buy 
admission to the House of God... 

“Oh yes,” he argued like a traveler stopped by a porter at a 
gate. “We know that neither senatorial rank nor the power of 
Crown offices and positions can guarantee a welcome to that 
great assembly of martyrs, saints and heroes . . . We know it, 
kind Saint Peter. We know it. And so did our friend.” 

He waited as if listening for an answer from the sky to which 
he was speaking, then nodded quietly and continued in his own 
soft voice. 

“We know that the only path which lifts mankind to that 
sublime place you guard is a steep and thorny one, Great Peter! 
Like Christ’s own road to Golgotha, it’s full of suffering en- 
dured with humility and patience. We know that only good- 
ness, kindliness, honesty, generosity and sacrifice for the sake of 
others can pave the way, that only virtue is the price of entry, 
and that is why we ask you, Holy Gatekeeper, to let our friend 
Longinus Podbipyenta come in through your doors because it’s 


exactly that hard path of kindness, honor, gentleness, self- 
denial, innocence and love for his brothers that he took to get 
dicre’. 

His voice soared and trembled as if it were a soul flying up for 
judgment and the assembled soldiers beat their breasts and their 
bloodstained armor with callused fists that had long forgotten 
the gentling touch of mercy. 

“Let him in, Peter!” cried the priest while a great sigh swept 
across the gathering and remorse gripped all those hardened 
warriors. “He comes to you like a sacrificial lamb, pure and 
undefiled. His soul flutters down to your hand like a dove worn 


out after a stormy flight! He comes as naked as Lazarus. . . as 
torn by pagan arrows as the martyred Saint Sebastian . . . as 
poor as Job. . . and as free of blemish as a pascal offering whose 


blood was poured out joyfully in the service of his mother 
country... 

“So let him in!” the priest cried. 

“Let him in!” murmured the assembly. 

“Open your gates to this lamb of Christ,” the priest called 
out, swept up by his own passion. “Let him graze a little in 
God’s pastures! He’s hungry, you see. . . he comes to you from 
Aisapage . . .!” 

“Have mercy!” cried the soldiers. 

“. . Because,” the priest went on. “If you bar your gates to 
that unblemished soul, with the blood of his sacrifice still warm 
upon the ground, what man alive in these Godless times can 
hope to be admitted? Whom can you let into paradise if you 
Keepin Out. . °° 
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He spoke on and on and his simple eloquence soared into the 
skies like a sacrificial offering of its own. 

The gentry gloried in such things. These may have been 
Christendom’s fiercest fighters, for whom bloodshed, war and 
death were as unremarkable as breathing, but each of them, no 
matter how poor or unimportant, was been brought up on 
Greek and Roman classics. Each of them spoke Latin as their 
‘lingua franca.’ Each quoted Virgil, Cicero and Cato as easily as 
they cursed, drank, fought and quarreled, taking vast pride in 
their erudition, and that’s how Prince Yerem1’s confessor began 
his funeral oration. He went on to paint Pan Longinus’ life in 


such glowing bursts of oratory that everyone, no matter how 
powerful or important, thought himself worthless in com- 
parison. Even Prince Yeremi beat his breast and questioned his 
conscience. 

These were excessive times, when people loved and hated to 
the limits of their passion, as everyone there knew by his own 
experience. Polite conventions hadn’t yet corrupted the honesty 
of feeling. No one felt shamed by tears. Everyone was weeping. 
Their clenched fists thundered on their armored breasts and 
their huge bowed shoulders shook in paroxysms of sobbing as 
they absorbed the great loss to them and to their country this 
death represented. Their time was passing. A storm of changes 
was sweeping through their world. The qualities of knighthood 
would soon have no meaning. And many of them knew as they 
mourned Longinus Podbipyenta that they were also weeping 
for their nation and themselves. . 

The priest himself burst into tears as he related the events of 
Pan Longinus’ blameless life, his gentle habits and his heroic 
death. 

“Goodbye to you, then, our dear friend and brother!” he cried 
over the corpse and sobbed as brokenly as the inconsolable 
Zagloba. “You didn’t reach our earthly King, that’s true, but 
you brought our tears and hunger and misery and word of our 
suffering to the King of Heaven! That’s a much more certain 
source of our succor and rescue! But you, yourself, won’t be 
coming back to us again. And that’s why we weep over your 
body . . . why we bathe your coffin with our tears. . . because 
we loved you with all of our hearts!” 

Everyone—the Prince, the generals, the assembled army, and 
Pan Longinus’ three friends more than anyone—wept openly 
along with the priest. Every face shined with tears. 

But when he intoned the final ‘Requiem eternam ei, Domine’ 
their grief broke through all restraints anyone might have had. 
Death was a constant in their lives, they knew. They were 
inured to slaughter by a daily practice and regarded even the 
worst bloodshed with comparative indifference. But at these 
final words of farewell each of them lifted his arms to Heaven 
and cried like a child. 

It proved almost impossible to tear Zagloba away from the 
coffin. He clung to it as desperately as if the man inside it were 
his son or brother but Skshetuski and Volodyovski finally man- 


aged to drag him to the side. Prince Yeremi stepped up and took 
a handful of earth from the excavated pile, the priest began the 
recitation of the ‘Anima eius,’ and the casket rattled down into its 
hole on the lowering ropes. 

The Prince threw in the first few handfuls of dry soil. After 
him came every other officer and soldier in the army, from 
senators and dignitaries of the Crown to the simplest trooper, 
who filled the grave with their hands and helmets. They went 
on piling the cold, dark earth above Pan Longinus’ body long 
after the grave had turned into a tomb, and soon a tall burial 
mound of the kind that men built in ancient times for great 
Kings and heroes marked his resting place, while a late white 
moon appeared among the stars and painted it with silver. 
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After the funeral the three knights made their way from the 
town to the camp in silence. The night was bathed in moonlight 
and as bright as if a thousand votive candles were flickering in 
the sky but neither Volodyovski nor Skshetuski seemed to have 
anything to say. None of them, especially the overwrought 
Zagloba, wanted to break the introspective hush that linked 
them to their buried friend. 

But other clusters of knights praised Pan Longinus as they 
passed them, heading for the earthworks where the sky leaped 
and trembled redly under new explosions. 

“He had a funeral like none I’ve ever seen,” said some officer, 
pushing past Skshetuski. 

“He earned it,” said another. “Who else would’ve undertaken 
a mission like that?” 

“I heard that there were several volunteers among the Vis- 
hnovyetzki people,” said another. “But I suppose that after this 
terrible example they’ll have changed their minds.” 

“And why shouldn’t they? A snake wouldn’t be able to slip 
through those siege lines.” 

“You're right about that, friend. It’d be pure madness to try it 
again.” 

They passed. The silence returned. Then suddenly Pan Vol- 
odyovski murmured: “Did you hear them, Yan?” 

“I heard,” Skshetuski said. 

“The man’s right, you know.” 

“Perhaps he is. But it’s my turn tonight.” 


“Yan, my dear friend...” The little knight’s young and 
normally carefree face was suddenly aged and grave. “We've 
known each other for years, haven't we?” 

“We have. And they’ve been great years, Michal. I’d hardly be 
able to ask for any better.” 

“Yes. Well. . . Then you know that I seldom pull back from 
any dicey business. But risks and danger are a fair gamble, my 
good friend . . . A clear-cut case of suicide is something quite 
different.” 

“And is it really you, Michal, who’s saying this to me?” Pan 
Skshetuski smiled quietly. 

“It is. Because I’m your friend.” | 

“Just as I am yours,” Pan Skshetuski said. “So give me your 
word of honor that you won’t try to go if I’m killed in my own 
attempt.” 

“Oh that can’t be!” Volodyovski cried. “That’s out of the 
question!” 

“There, you see?” Pan Yan smiled fondly at the little soldier. 
“How can you ask me to do something you wouldn’t do your- 
self? Look, let’s just allow God’s will to be done in this matter as 
in everything else and leave it at that.” 

“So let me go with you, then,” Pan Michal urged. 

But Pan Yan shook his head. 

“I can’t think of anybody Id rather have with me in a thing 
like that,” he said. “But the Prince forbids it. And you’re a 
soldier, Michal. You must obey. orders.” 

Pan Michal was, indeed, a soldier first and foremost, so he 
said nothing more, only his pointed little whiskers started 
twitching agitatedly up and down which, as Pan Yan knew, was 
what always happened whenever he was so deeply moved or 
stirred that he was lost for words. 

“It’s awfully bright tonight,” he muttered at last. 

“Yes, it is.” Pan Yan nodded quietly. “I’d rather wait for a 
darker night, given any choice, but there’s no time for waiting. 
We're in for good weather and clear nights for several more 
weeks before the autumn rains.” 

“Another day or two . . .” Pan Michal began but Pan Yan cut 
him short. 

“We're almost out of ammunition and food is so scarce that 
I've seen starving soldiers digging for roots. Others have jaw- 


rot from all the filth they’re eating. If I don’t go tonight there’ll 
be no point in going.” 


“You've seen the Prince? He agrees?” 

“T’ve already said goodbye to him.” 

“Well. That’s it then. I don’t suppose there’s much point in 
arguing with a man whois sick of living,” Pan Volodyovski said 
with one last sly and appealing glance at his determined friend. 

“God bless you, Michal.” Skshetuski smiled sadly in the 
moonlight at the little soldier. “Of course I can’t claim to be 
ecstatic about my life these days but I’m not going to look for 
death of my own free will. To start with, that’s a sin. And in the 
second place the point of going is to find the King and save all 
our people. Not to throw away an unendurable life and get 
killed for nothing.” 

“Well...” 

The little knight felt an overwhelming urge to tell Pan Yan 
about Helen’s rescue, just to make sure he’d want to go on 
living and so, perhaps, think twice about his attempt, but he 
knew Skshetuski. Nothing would change his mind or turn him 
from the course of service and duty, so he clamped his mouth 
shut and bit down on his tongue. 

‘What if the news drives him wild?’ he thought. ‘He might get 
careless. They’ll catch him all the sooner. . .’ 

Instead, he asked: “Which way will you go?” 

“I told the Prince I'd try it through the lake and then along the 
river where it cuts between the Cossack tabor and the Tartar 
kosh. It’s the long way around, I know, but the Prince agrees it’s 
probably the best one.” 

“Well, then that’s that,” Pan Volodyovski said, nodding in 
resignation. Then he sighed and shrugged. “Everyone has to die 
in some way sooner or later, and in our kind of life it might as 
well be in the field. At least this can be of some use to others 
.. . What more can I say? God guide you, Yan! God watch over 
you! If we don’t see each other again in this world then we'll get 
together in the next, I know. Meanwhile my heart goes with 
you.” 

“And mine stays with you. God bless you for all the friend- 
ship that you’ve given me. But there’s one more service I'd like 
to ask of you.” 

“It’s yours, you know that. What 1s it?” 

“Well... if | should die. . . the Cossacks might not show it 
off as they did with poor Pan Longinus. The lesson we gave 
them for that was a frightful one. But they’ll make sure that you 
find out about it in some way, just to undermine your con- 


fidence and rob you of hope, so see to it that old Zachvilihovski 
goes to see Hmyelnitzki and gets my body back for a decent 
burial. I don’t want some dogs dragging my bones all over their 
encampments.” 

“Rest your mind on that score,” Volodyovski said and then 
they were silent. 

Pan Zagloba, who listened to them from the start without 
really grasping anything they said—hearing them through a 
dull, mindless haze of grief in which neither words nor any- 
thing he saw had any real meaning—suddenly understood what 
was going on. But his heart was gone out of him; he could find 
no more strength to argue. All he could manage was a pitiful, 
broken, old man’s groan. 

“That one last night,” he whispered, trembling along the 
length and breadth of his entire body. “And this one today. . . 
God! God! God. . .!” 

“Have some faith,” Pan Volodyovski urged him. “Believe in 
theibest. 3 

“Yan, my dear friend,” Zagloba began but that was as much 
as he was able to say. 

All he could do then was to press his white, troubled head 
against the young man’s chest and to cling to him like a fright- 
ened and abandoned child. 

An hour later Skshetuski slipped into the waters of the west- 
ern lake. 


Chapter Seventy-six 


THE NIGHT WAS SO CLEAR and so brightly lit that the center of the 
lake looked like a polished silver shield but Pan Yan disappeared 
at once in the darkly tangled mass of the lakeshore reeds. 

The muddy banks of that broad sheet of water were over- 
grown so lavishly with tall, slender stalks, nodding rushes and 
thick lily pads that spread all the way out to the middle of the 
lake that wading through that knotted snarl of intertwined and 
twisted vegetation was much like the hopeless struggle of an 
insect in a spider’s web. The whole dense jumble of sharp, 
pointed leaves, slippery stalks, and grasping sunken roots clung 
to Skshetuski at each step. But at least it hid him from the eyes 
of the Cossack sentries who, he knew, would be posted all the 
way around. 

To swim across the bright pool of open water in the center 
was out of the question; any dark object moving across that 
glassy mirror would be spotted at once. He’d have to inch along 
through the slimy edges of the waterway. 

Pan Yan decided to circle through the rushes to the narrow 
swamp that festered around the mouth of the little river which 
drained into the lake. Time, he knew, was precious. That open 
channel that snaked into the swamp would be well-guarded, he 
was sure; he could expect Tartar pickets on one side of it and 
Cossack lookouts posted on the other. But a whole thicket of 
snarled reed-like cane crowded in a dense, concealing mass 
along either bank and spread well into the middle of the river 
with only a few bordering strips and patches carved out of it to 
make roofing for the tchernya’s shelters. Once he was in that 
swamp he’d be able to slip through among the reeds and rushes 
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even in the daytime, he believed, unless the quagmire underfoot 
proved to be too deep. 

But even this slower and safer way he chose, sliding at a 
snail’s pace through the slimy webwork of rotting vegetation, 
had a variety of hazards. Under the dark, still water lay thick 
pools of mud a yard or more in depth, and a whole carpet of 
gassy air bubbled out to the surface at each cautious step. This 
bubbling seemed as loud to his nervous ears as goose grease 
spluttering in a frying pan. The still, dark air magnified each 
sound. Moreover, no matter how carefully he moved, a broad, 
bright wake rippled out behind him and spread beyond the 
reeds into the open water where the cold white light of the 
moon broke on it like a glittering swarm of fireflies. 

Within an hour he was wet with sweat. 

Had it been raining, Skshetuski could have swum the lake in 
half that time, he knew. But there wasn’t a sign of a rain cloud 
anywhere in the sky. Streams of greenish light fell on the lake, 
turning the lily pads into silver platters and the feathery heads of 
the reeds into nodding plumes. The air seemed breathless, still 
as death. There wasn’t even a suggestion of a breeze to create a 
concealing rustle in the rushes. By an ironic stroke of good 
fortune, the dry rattle of musketry in the Polish earthworks and 
Cossack revetments covered up the popping hiss of the air 
bubbles, aud Pan Yan took care to hold absolutely still until the 
firing crackled out behind him at a faster rate. 

Yet this was not the end of his fears and torments. A thick 
cloud of flying leeches and mosquitoes rose out of the reeds in 
the dry, warm air and settled on his face, stinging and whining 
and swarming about his eyes and ears. 

He harbored no illusions in choosing this route that it would 
be easier than going by land but he failed to anticipate every- 
thing he was likely to encounter. He’d forgotten about the cold, 
dank fear that comes from the unknown. Just how deep was 
that mud anyway? And what lay waiting in it? Imagination 
joined with superstition to fill his mind with horror and revul- 
sion. He knew that any stretch of water, even the most familiar, 
had its own mysterious and unnerving quality, especially at 
night and in the dark. But those Zbarajh lakes were simply 
terrifying. Their depths seemed heavier and more oily than 
ordinary water. They exuded a thick, greasy stench of decom- 
posing corpses. Hundreds of drowned Cossacks and Tartars 
were rotting in that mud, he knew. Both sides fished out as 


many of them as they could each day, less out of any sense of 
respect for the dead than to avert the outbreak of the plague, but 
how many more were lurking among the reeds? How many 
would be hiding in the underwater tangle of sunken roots and 
branches and in the knotted webs of rotting cane stalks matted 
on the bottom? 

Skshetuski’s lower body was chilled by the water but his 
forehead was dripping with an icy sweat. 

‘What,’ he thought, ‘will happen if some slimy arms reach for me 
from behind?’ 

. .. And what if he should see a pair of green gloating eyes 
shining at him out of that ghostly darkness? 

Roots snagged his ankles. The long, soft ropes of floating lily 
stalks coiled about his legs and clutched at his body. The damp, 
furry heads of the reed cane brushed against his neck like thick, 
stroking fingers and he felt the hair rising on his head at the 
thought that these could be the hands and arms of some foul 
drowned creature sliding up to grasp him and pull him down 
into the slime for ever. 

“Jezus Maria, Jezus Maria,” he whispered over and over as he 
waded forward in that bubbling darkness. 

Every so often he stopped and looked up into the sky as if 
some sort of calmness could be drawn from the sight of moon- 
light and the stars. 

“There is a God,” he told himself just loud enough so that he 
could hear his own words, but not so loud that the sound could 
carry beyond his own breath. 

The shore, glimpsed through occasional breaches carved into 
the canebrake, beckoned to him with a nearly irresistible hyp- 
notizing power. It seemed to him whenever he caught sight of 
that broad, grassy plain that he was a lost soul peering out at 
this familiar, God-created landscape out of some cursed extra- 
terrestrial world of mud, black pits drowned in a ghostly moon- 
light, dead men, doomed spirits and eternal night, and he was 
seized by such a desperate longing to break out of this malev- 
olent morass that it took all his courage and willpower and faith 
and awareness to stifle his cries and keep him where he was. 
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He crept on through that world of imaginary terrors until the 


shooting on the earthworks slipped far beyond the range of his 
hearing. 


He saw then, on that familiar shore for which he'd been 
longing, a lone mounted Tartar who stood a few dozen paces 
from the water’s edge. 

The man seemed asleep. He swayed softly, hunched in his tall 
wooden saddle, his reins slack and his horse nibbling at the 
grass. His dark, hooded head bobbed up and down as if he were 
nodding amiably to the hidden knight and Pan Yan held his 
breath as he fixed his eyes on this real danger. 

That calmed him. He could breathe easier then. This tangible 
and recognizable reason for tense nerves, calling for a cool head 
and a disciplined reaction, dispelled all his imagined horrors and 
brought him back to earth. Instinct, experience and years of 
training offered instant help. ‘Is he sound asleep?’ he asked him- 
self at once. ‘Or just dozing off a bit? Should I wait a while? Or 
should I keep on going none the less?’ He was betting his life on a 
sentry'’s carelessness and boredom but he had nothing better on 
which he could depend. 

He took no chances. He edged past the sleeping picket with 
even greater caution than he’d shown before. 
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Time passed at a rate that defied all his calculations. Minutes 
seemed like hours. 

He may have gone halfway around the lake to the swamp and 
the mouth of the river when the first of the sharp night breezes 
rustled through the rushes. 

He could grin then, worn out as he was. That crisp, dry 
sighing of the wind filled him with delight. It muffled whatever 
accidental sounds he might have been making despite all the 
painstaking care he took with every step and he whispered his 
fervent thanks to God for this timely help. He could move out 
more boldly under this providential cover, his slurred, dripping 
footfalls masked by the loud creaks and whispers of the cane all 
around the lakeshore, and even the low fetid water near the 
banks, stirred into gentle ripples by that moving air, began a 
rhythmic slap and gurgle against the oozing mud. 

But something else seemed to have come awake as well. A 
new terror leaped out of the imagination as a dark hunched 
shape appeared suddenly in the reeds before him. Its arms were 
lifted, hands dangling at the wrists. It swayed toward him, 
sagging among the reeds as if getting ready to spring at him out 
of the mud, and Skshetuski almost cried out in horror and 


revulsion. His mouth flew open and a wail of terror gathered in 
his chest but that same sudden onrush of superstitious fear 
silenced him better than a gag. It choked the air out of his throat 
like a cold hand clamped around his neck. He gasped. His shout 
died without a sound. A foul cloying stench drifted from the 
corpse that had been trapped upright by the cane and swayed 
there, moved by the lakeshore ripples, so that it looked alive. It 
made his stomach heave, wrenched him back into reality and 
filled his eyes with water. . 

Sickened, he took a tighter grip on his imagination. “Old 
wives tales,” he muttered in disgust. The thought that this 
drowned cadaver had been getting ready to leap on him drained 
out of his mind and he pushed on, swallowing his revulsion. 
The soft hiss and clatter of the reeds and rushes went on all 
around him. He parted them with great care before he slipped 
through them, listening and watching after every step, and he 
caught sight of two other Tartar pickets standing just beyond 
them. 

He passed them as quietly as if he were a ghost. He edged past 
a fourth one. . 

“I must've circled half the lake already,” he whispered to 
himself. “That’s the kosh back there. . .” 

The swamp and the river would be the dividing line between 
the two main enemy encampments, he knew by experience; not 
even Hmyelnitzki could keep these ill-matched, temporary al- 
lies from leaping at each other’s throats at every chance they got. 

He rose a little higher in the reeds so that he could peer 
around and see where he’d come to. 

Something nudged his knees. 

He looked down, saw a white face staring at him from below 
the water. 

‘Another one,’ he thought. 

But this time he could ignore the corpse. It was lying flat on 
its back, still as a sunken log. Its stench made him dizzy but 
there was nothing about this cadaver that made it seem alive. 

He moved out with a greater urgency so as to clear his head 
but the going was becoming harder at each step. The farther he 
went, the more the cane thickened, but this was yet another 
kind of blessing. The dense reeds gave him better cover al- 
though their dark, crackling walls impeded his progress and 
slowed him even further. 

A half hour passed in that silent struggle. Maybe more. He 


lost all track of time. The hours dragged by and he pushed on, 
determined to keep going even though a dreadful, depleting 
lassitude settled about him like a suffocating cloak, and a dull 
stone-like weariness pressed down on his shoulders. 

«Keep on,” he whispered. “One step atatime.. . That’s 
the way. Now another. Keep going.” 

But even this slow, dogged progress taxed him to the limit. 
The black muddy water was so shallow near the bank that it 
barely reached the tops of his jackboots while in other places he 
sunk up to his waist in the bubbling ooze that sucked at his legs 
so greedily and clung to him so tightly that he was hardly able 
to break free. Sweat blinded him. It seemed as cold as ice. And, 
at the same time, his whole body began to burn with fever. 

“| What is this?” he asked himself. “Delirium? That 
swamp... where is it? Did I miss it?” 

The thought that he might not recognize the mouth of the 
river and go on, circling the lake all night until he ended where 
he started from or—worse yet—until he blundered in exhaus- 
tion into a Cossack outpost, caused another swift lurch of panic 
in his chest. 

‘. . . I’ve picked a bad route,’ he thought, feeling his spirits sag. 
‘These lakes are impenetrable. This is hopeless. I'll go back . . . rest a 
bit. . . and try it tomorrow the way Pan Longinus did it...” 

He suppressed his doubts or at least beat them back for a little 
while. They’d be back, he knew. But he went on because he 
realized that he was merely lying to himself by thinking that he 
might turn back and then start out again the next day after a few 
hours’ rest. He was aware as soon as he thought of turning back 
that once he was among his friends again . . . once their famil- 
iar, loving warmth had been restored to him . . . no power in 
Heaven or on Earth would be able to send him out again. 

Then it occurred to him that the bog and the mouth of the 
little river could be still ahead; moving as slowly as he had, and 
stopping as often as he did, he might not have reached 
them. . .! But the thought of resting was almost irresistible 
none the less. 

'. . . Here. Just fora moment. To lie down a bit. A few minutes on 
this clump of rushes . . . Sleep. Close the eyes for a moment. . . Rest 
here. In this mud...’ 

He went on, struggling against himself just as bitterly as he 


did against the real and imagined difficulties and fears and 
dangers. 


He prayed. 

The sight of the occasional Tartar outpost brought him to his 
senses. But hot white lights were flashing behind his eyes, his 
vision was blurring, the fever shook him like a dog worrying a 
bone, and he knew that he was so utterly exhausted that just the 
mere act of pulling his legs out of the mud took a heroic effort. 
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Another half hour went by and the mouth of the river re- 
mained as elusive as it had been all night. But the floating 
corpses were now everywhere around him. The drowned 
bodies, the hissing of the reeds, the weight of the darkness, the 
strain of watchfulness, the hardship of the journey and the lack 
of sleep began to confuse him. His perceptions tilted. He began 
to see things that weren’t there. 

.. . Helen waits in Kudak and he is on his way to her, sailing with 
Zjendjan on a Dnieper galley. Hey, there’s a song in the air. . . the 
Steppe wind murmurs its melancholy ditties in the reeds and rushes, 
and Father Muhovyetzki steps forward to start the nuptial mass. . . 

But where had he been all this time? | 

Why is he so late? And why is the grim old one-eyed Pan 
Grodjitzki going to give the bride away? 

‘Ah, of course. Of course,’ he told himself with the logic of a 
deranged or hallucinating mind. ‘Her brothers are away. Gone to 
the horse fair at Zolotonosha . . .’ 

No matter. No matter. 

“Hey master,” Zjendjan says, tugging at his sleeve. “ The Lady 
is waiting.” 

Waiting. Stretching out her arms. Watching from the walls. 
Any minute now she'll be clapping her hands together and 
crying out: “I see him. He’s here!” 

... And now Zjendjan is pulling at the buttons on his coat, 
helping him to dress... 

“Hurry master, hurry!” 

Skshetuski’s eyes snapped open. He shook himself awake and 
the vision vanished. A clump of reeds had barred his way, that’s 
all, pushing against his chest and clutching at his arms. He 
splashed cold water on his face. His dreamscape disappeared. 
He pushed on, feeling a little stronger, driven by his fever. 

‘...Ah, ah... Is this the swamp already?’ 

But the reeds around him were the same as ever. He might as 
well have been standing still for all the difference he could see in 


the surrounding darkness. If he had come to the rivermouth 
there would have been a break in the cane, wouldn’t there? Yes. 
Had to be. Of course. So the swamp must be still ahead, he 
thought. 

He went on. But his mind seemed to be going its own way no 
matter what he did to keep himself fixed in some sort of 
tangible reality. His thoughts flew far away. 

_.. And he is once more on the Dnieper, sailing with the current. 
He sees skiffs and galleys. Kudak and the Sietch seemed to have flown 
together along with all the faces that drift before his eyes . . . 

Helen smiled at him, her eyes alight with joy, and stretching 
out her arms. 

So did the Prince beside her. 

So did Hmyelnitzki and the old Grand Ataman of the Sietch 
whose name he’d forgotten, and the gently smiling Pan Long- 
inus, and grinning Pan Zagloba and the glum, bitter Bohun, 
and the lively, loving little Pan Volodyovski. Vyershul, Kushel, 
Byhovietz whose place he’d taken to go on his mission to the 
Zaporohjans, old Pan Zachvilihovski . . . everyone he had ever 
known was crowding around him dressed in their richest 
clothes. 

... But why are they waiting? What’s been going on? Ah, of 
course. Of course. The wedding. But where is this wedding to take 
place: 

And where was he right now anyway? 

This was neither Lubnie nor Rozloghi nor Kudak nor the 
Zaporohjan Sietch ... This water... full of mud and reeds 
.. . floating corpegs ... 

Skshetuski woke again. Or rather he was pulled out of his 
dream by a loud new rustling coming from up ahead, and he 
stopped, held himself quite still, crouched down and listened. 
He heard a splash. And then another. And another. The dull 
thump of oars rattling in the rowlocks. 

‘... Ah,’ he thought, thick and dull with his own exhaus- 
tion. “A guard boat.’ 

He saw it then: a flat-bottomed Cossack skiff creeping 
through the reeds. Two moloytzy in it. One rowing. The other 
standing in the bows and poking among the rushes with a long 
birch rod that looked from the distance like a silver ceremonial 
staff. 

Skshetuski sunk down into the water until only his head 
showed above the tangled, rotting vegetation. 


‘Is this just an ordinary guard patrol?’ he wondered. ‘Or are they 
on to me? Are they looking for me? Do they know I’m here?’ 

But the moloytzy were too calm, too careless in their move- 
ments, and too bored to be part of a searching sweep beating the 
reeds after a fugitive that they knew was there. The surface of 
the lake had to be full of boats, he assured himself. River 
Cossacks never went far without them, just like Steppe Cos- 
sacks were never without their horses. If they were looking for 
him they’d have gathered dozens of boats and a crowd of 
people. 

Meanwhile the skiff slid past him. 

The hiss and crackling of the reeds drowned the Zaporohjans’ 
voices and the hidden knight caught only a few harsh, grum- 
bling words. 

“... to Hell with them anyways, I say! Sending good men 
out at night to guard this stinking water. . .” 

And then the skiff crept out of sight among the reeds and 
rushes. Only the tall, glum Cossack in the bows, who slapped 
at the water with his staff as if he wanted to scare the fish and 
drive them into a waiting net, stood out above the grassy 
plumes for a while longer. 

Skshetuski went on. 

He caught sight of another mounted Tartar picket watching 
by the lakeshore. The moonlight slanted right into the man’s 
squat, sharply angled face and made it seem like the lean and 
bony muzzle of a wild Steppe dog. 


Chapter Seventy-seven 


TIME SEEMED TO BE Standing still although Skshetuski knew that 
it was passing much too quickly. He was still far away from the 
swamp and the mouth of the river which he had to reach before 
daylight trapped him in the open water; and the Tartar pickets 
he spotted on the lakeshore were becoming more frequent. 

But Pan Yan was less worried now about these outposts than 
by the fear that he might lose consciousness out of sheer exhaus- 
tion. He was quite literally falling off his feet. He harnessed all 
his willpower in an effort to stay awake, and to remain aware of 
his time and place and where he was going, but that grim 
struggle only added to his weakness, weariness and lassitude. 

His eyes blurred. Things, whether real or imagined, acquired 
double images. Sometimes they came in threes. The flat, open 
center of the lake took on the appearance of the trampled 
maydan of the camp he’d left far behind, and the clumps of reeds 
became his regimental tents. He had a nearly irresistible urge to 
call out to Volodyovski, urging his small friend to join him and 
give him a hand in this back-breaking struggle, but managed to 
cling to his ebbing sense of reality just long enough to stop 
himself in time. 

“Don’t shout! Don’t shout!” he whispered to himself. 
“Thatiedebe the end.” 


But winning in that inner battle was becoming harder with 
each step. 

He left Zbarajh tormented by hunger and worn down by that 
dreadful sleeplessness which was beginning to kill dozens of 
soldiers every day. This night march through terror had just 
about brought him to his knees. Whatever strength he sum- 
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moned until now out of his starved and tormented body was 
quite spent and drained away by the wet chill and the return of 
fever. The foul graveyard stenches of the water, the hopeless 
stumbling through the mud, and that remorseless wrestling 
with the sunken roots threatened to undermine him altogether. 
The flying leeches had cut his face to ribbons. 

Worn out, covered with blood and shaken by the terrors of 
his imagination, he felt that only one of two things would 
happen at any moment if he didn’t get to the swamp and river 
right away. He’d either climb out to the shore so that he might 
speed up the inevitable process of his dying or he’d fall senseless 
into the mud and drown. That rivermouth, where a wholly new 
set of hardships and dangers would begin for him, had become 
his beacon of salvation. 

He went on, half out of his senses and racked by his fever. He 
knew that he was becoming careless but there didn’t seem to be 
anything he could do about it. Luckily for him the reeds and the 
rushes hissed and whispered at him even louder than they had 
before, masking the sounds of his stumbling passage through 
the cane. Those creaks and rustlings seemed like human voices 
discussing his chances of coming through alive. The dead were 
making room for him in the mud, he thought. They were 
watching. Waiting. Whispering the odds. 

‘. . . Would he get to the marshy rivermouth or not? Will he climb 
out at the next sentry post? He will. He will not...’ 

Even the thick cloud of insects swarming about his face 
seemed to be humming with eager speculation. 

The water was becoming deeper, he noted, only half aware of 
what this might mean. The thick, muddy ooze was now bub- 
bling about his chest. But it seemed colder. Perhaps even 
fresher. He thought he might try swimming in a moment. 
Perhaps he’d have to swim if the water became any deeper. But 
he was so spent, and the rotting cane was so thick around him, 
that he was sure he’d sink down among the reeds and drown 
any way. 

Once more he felt that overwhelming urge to call out to 
Volodyovski. He had already lifted his hands to his bloody face 
and framed them about his lips, and the words ‘Michal! Michal!’ 
were about to spill out of his throat and ring through the 
darkness, when some wet, swaying plume of swamp vegetation 
struck him across the mouth. 


He shook himself back into consciousness. He looked 
around, shaken and confused, knowing that he’d been saved by 
a miracle and his sweat felt like a sheet of ice laid across his 
forehead. His knees sagged in terror. He saw a pale light shining 
ahead and slightly to the right and he turned towards it, hardly 
conscious of what he was doing, and pushed on doggedly for 
some time. 

But the cane seemed to be thinning out. Yes, he told himself. 
It was. He could see blue-grey light through the black latti- 
cework of the nodding reed stalks. The water slapped and 
rippled against his chest, tapping his shoulders with cold, mov- 
ing fingers. Something new was tugging at his legs and body. 
He could feel a current of colder water seeping through the 
ooze. And could he let himself believe that the air was freshen- 
ing? Was that wood smoke that he could smell hanging in the 
mist? And were those cooking fires up ahead? 

And then he saw a stretch of clear, open water laid across his 
path like a strip of moonlight and he stood still, breathing 
deeply, and hardly able to believe that what he saw was actually 
there to see. 

‘.. . That’s it, then,’ he thought, weak with relief and trying 
to reorient himself. ‘That’s fresh river water. That’s the end of my 
wandering around this lake. . .” 

Hope threatened to unhinge him as suddenly as his sense of 
hopelessness did just a little earlier. 

' ... Who knows ... I might get past the tabor before 
daylight...’ 

Ahead of him and slightly to his right lay the mouth of the 
river edged by tufts of swamp grass and deep stands of man- 
grove. 
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The mouth of the river and the broad, moonlit path that 
spread out behind it seemed like a wedge of brightness driven 
into the night, and he moved into it, slipping through the 
mangrove and buoyed by his feverish expectations for a little 
longer. But he was too exhausted, he knew, for mere hope to 
carry him all the way to safety. 

His legs bent under him as if he were a boulder supported by 
reeds. His whole body shuddered. A thick black cloud seemed 


to be hanging in front of his eyes out of which he peered with 
the greatest difficulty, seeing almost nothing. 

“ ... Got to rest,” he murmured. “Get up on the shore. 
Crawl out. Lie down and sleep a bit. Can’t help it. Can’t go 
on. 

Then he tripped. 

He fell headlong into what he was certain would be muddy 
water and felt, instead, a thick, dry clump of tangled, matted 
roots and reeds overgrown by moss; a little island had appeared 
as if by magic under his groping hands. He crawled out into the 
middle of this sudden refuge, sat up and starting brushing the 
blood and the dried mud off his face. 

He took deep, painful breaths. 

"Rest; hemurmured. “Sleep . . . 

But the air was sharp with resin. The smell of wood smoke 
was suddenly acrid in his nostrils. Peering out towards the shore 
he saw a large, bright campfire burning a hundred paces off 
beyond the riverbank. He saw a dozen dark forms hunched and 
huddled around it. 

The breeze freshened then. A sudden ‘gust of wind pushed the 
sheltering reeds aside for a moment and he could see everything 
around the fire as clearly as if he were sitting beside it himself: 
One quick glance sufficed to show him a group of Tartar 
herdsmen. They were eating something. 

Food .. . the thought of eating . . . awoke a savage hunger. 
He hadn’t eaten anything since the day before and that was just a 
scrap of horseflesh that wouldn’t have satisfied a month-old 
pup. He started pulling up the stalks of water lilies growing near 
his island and gnawing on them and sucking out their bitter, 
pulpy marrow. At the same time he didn’t take his eyes off the 
campfire which seemed to fade and dwindle as if he were 
looking at it through a cloud, while the men around it shrunk 
and diminished in an imaginary distance. 

‘Sleep’s getting to me,’ Pan Yan thought. ‘Consciousness is going 
.. . I’m going to go under right here on this clump of turf.’ 

His head slumped, dull as lead. Another moment and he’d be 
unconscious, he was sure. But the men around the campfire 
began to stir, to call out, and to mount their ponies. He heard 
their shrill whistles and the crack of their rawhide whips. He 
couldn’t understand why they began to scatter in the pas- 
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tureland among the herds of horses they were guarding there, 
and then he saw that the nodding plumes of cane around his 
island had started to change color. 

Black turned to grey. The blue-grey fronds were becoming 
silver. The water seemed to shine more brightly than it did in 
moonlight and a soft white mist was hanging now above the 
greening marshland. 

He looked up. He saw a greying sky. The night was over and 
a new day had come. It had taken him the whole night to circle 
the lake to the rivermouth. Still ahead lay the dangerous 
daylight journey past the Cossack tabor. 
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But there was something else he had to do first; if he didn’t do 
it, he knew that he would lose the last of his senses and his 
journey would be over before it properly began. 

He slid off his island and crept closer to the shore, trembling 
so violently that he was hardly able to stay on his feet, and using 
up the last of his strength to keep himself from screaming out 
with hunger. Hunger was blinding him but he peered feverishly 
out of the reeds anyway, barely able to remember that urgent 
need for caution and concealment. He saw another mounted 
Tartar picket about five hundred paces up the river but the rest 
of the broad meadow was deserted as far as his eyes could reach. 
Only the abandoned fire glowed in the near distance and Pan 
Yan crawled towards it through the grass on his empty and 
constricting belly. 

Once there, he searched the embers for remnants of the 
horseherders’ meal. He found a few freshly-chewed mutton 
bones still bearing some fat and gristle. He dug some half- 
burned turnips out of the ashes and tore at them with the 
savagery of a starving dog until he noticed that the mounted 
pickets he had passed earlier in the night were coming back to 
their camp along the shore and would be on him in another 
minute. He crawled back to the reeds, crept out on his hidden 
little island without a sound, and gnawed at the mutton bones 
he brought from the campfire. He cracked them in his powerful 
jaws, sucked out their marrow, stripped them of their last shreds 
of meat, fat and gristle, and finally chewed and swallowed the 
pulped bonemeal as if he were a wolf. It had been a long time, 
he thought, since he’d enjoyed that kind of feast in Zbarajh. 


He felt stronger then. 

Daylight . . . the end of his blind wandering among imag- 
ined horrors . . . was doing as much to restore him as the meal, 
he thought. He breathed a thankful prayer. 

The dawn spread as he watched. The wet, morning mist 
would be another torment, he was sure, unable to keep his teeth 
from rattling in the sudden chill. But he knew that the rising sun 
would soon dry and warm his cold and aching body. He looked 
around. His round, mossy clump of matted reeds and swamp 
grass was wide enough for two men to stretch out on it, and the 
surrounding reeds were as thick and tall as if they were a wall 
hiding him from any eyes that might be glancing his way from 
along the bank. 

‘They won’t find me here,’ he thought. ‘Unless they come through 
after fish... 

But there were no more fish in those Zbarajh lakes, he re- 
membered then. They had all died a long time before, poisoned 
by the foul water and the rotting corpses. 

“...So what nowe” he muttered. “What do I do next?” 

He didn’t really have any choice about it. He had to go on. 
Passing the Cossack tabor in broad daylight where any one of 
two hundred thousand men could catch sight of him and raise 
the alarm didn’t offer him many reasonable chances. But he 
believed he’d have at least one piece of luck to help him if the 
fresh morning breeze kept on gusting among the creaking reeds 
along the overgrown shore. 

“, . Thank God I’ve got this far anyway,” he whispered. 

He raised his eyes gratefully to the reddened sky and then his 
thoughts flew off on a journey of their own. He could see the 
distant castle quite clearly from where he was lying, especially 
since its metaled copper roofs were now gilded by the rising sun 
and flashed their own signals of encouragement and secret rec- 
ognition. Perhaps some anxious watcher in the tower had 
turned a spy-glass on the lakes and river, he thought, longing 
for the illusion of that connecting nearness. 

“I’m here,” he whispered to that distant sentry. “I’m still 
alive. I’m here.” 

All his friends seemed to be calling out to him through that 
cold, enervating mist. Praying. Urging Godspeed and caution. 
Zagloba and Volodyovski were sure to be standing on the walls, 
he knew; they’d spend the whole day there, peering out towards 


the enemy revetments and wondering if they'd see his body 
dangling from some piece of Cossack siege machinery. 

‘Well . . . they won’t see it,’ he thought, carried away by the 
anticipation of survival. ‘They won’t. Not today.’ 

He didn’t really come very far in the night, he knew. He'd 
covered less than half the distance needed to get beyond the vast 
enemy encampments. But without that first half safely behind 
him now there’d be no way to attempt the second. 

“God brought me this far,” he whispered. “He’ll help with 
the rest.” 

And then the eyes of his imagination lifted beyond the Cos- 
sack tabor and the Tartar kosh. He saw himself marching through 
the deep woods and the ancient forests beyond which the new 
royal forces were gathering all Summer. He stood among the 
massed regiments ... the armed warlike gentry summoned 
from all over the entire country ... the iron husaria ... the 
guns and cannon and infantry and foreign mercenaries in their 
plumes and laces... 

‘The earth itself will moan under their weight,’ he thought, dazed 
with hope, rejoicing and fulfillment, and then he saw some 
strange prophetic battleground sheeted with clouds of 
gunsmoke, a broken Cossack wagon train sinking in a swamp, 
and the Prince flying like an avenging God across stacks of 
corpses at the head of all the cavalry .. . 

But the vision darkened. His swollen, aching eyes were start- 
ing to dim. The mirage began to ebb away. His head bowed and 
sunk down to his chest, unable to support the chaotic weight of 
his hopes and dreaming. A soft, warm cloak of gratitude and 
contentment enveloped him as if he were a child laid down in 
his cradle and he stretched out and slept. 
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When he awoke it seemed as if he hadn’t slept at all. The sky 
had darkened. The red glow of sunset was still hanging in the 
west and the black canopy overhead glittered with new stars. 
The reeds were rustling even louder than before and he was 
listening to the shrill screams of horses biting each other in the 
invisible pasture beyond the riverbank and to the hoots and yells 
of the wild horseherders who were trying to quieten their 
mustangs with their whips. 

He realized that he had slept through the entire day. But he 


felt neither rested nor stronger. On the contrary, every bone and 
muscle in his body seemed to twitch with pain. 

“It'll get better when I start moving again,” he told himself 
and lowered his legs into the dark water. “I’ll get stronger as I 
go along.” 

This time he slipped through open water, keeping close to the 
inner edge of the reeds, so that the crackling of his passage 
through the cane wouldn’t be heard by the Tartars on the shore. 

The sun set quickly. 

The last of its red glow seeped out of the sky but the moon 
was still low on the horizon and the chilly darkness settled all 
around him. The water here was so deep that Skshetuski lost 
contact with the river bottom time and time again and had to 
start swimming. His clothing hampered him but he didn’t dare 
to shed any of it in case it floated out behind him and caught 
some Tartar’s sharp, suspicious eye. The slow, sluggish current 
of the river also created a slight problem for him; it kept 
pushing him back towards the lake. But at least, he thought, no 
one, no matter how watchful, would be able to spot a low, dark 
object as small as his head moving against the darker wall of the 
reeds behind it. 

He moved quite boldly, then, swimming or wading up to his 
armpits in the chilly water, until he reached a bend where he 
saw tens of thousands of red and yellow fires glowing on both 
sides of the river, while his ears filled with the humming roar of 
half a million voices. 

‘That’s the tabor and the kosh,’ he thought and prayed for God’s 
special care and guidance. 

On the left bank of the river, across the open water through 
which he was moving, lay the huge Cossack wagon train with 
its thousands of heavy carts, tumbrels, campfires and tents; on 
the right bank, beyond the reeds he brushed with his shoulder, 
stretched the horsehide yurts, cane shacks and silk pavilions of 
the Tartars. 

He stopped then. 

He was chilled to the bone by the night and water but he 
began to sweat. A sense of evil and of a dense, dark power that 
dwarfed him and undermined his courage, flowed to him out of 
these vast encampments. 

He listened to the savage Tartar and Zaporohjan voices. He 
couldn’t stop shuddering, chilled even further by the fierce 


beating of their drums and the squeal of their primitive reed 
flutes and whistles. The lowing of enormous cattle herds, the 
shrill coughing grunts of camels, the neighing of tens of thou- 
sands of horses and ponies, and the wild shouts and calls of all 
those savage warriors created an unbreachable and impenetrable 
mass of their own. 

He moved a few dozen paces and stopped again as if a dark, 
cold fist was pushing against his chest. He thought that he had 
never felt weaker or more alone. He was suddenly quite certain 
that all that savage energy and all that fierce, inimical attention 
were focusing on him and rendering him helpless. 

‘No one will get through all this,’ he thought. ‘It just can’t be 
done.’ 

But he went on, driven now by a terrible curiosity. No one he 
knew had ever come this close to such a vast assembly of the 
world’s fiercest warriors and lived to tell about it. 
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The river was wider at this point, almost as if another lake 
was spilling out across the marshy banks, and it occurred to him 
that the stream might have been widened on purpose to serve as 
a better barrier between the two armies; the mutual hatred 
between the Cossacks and their Tartar allies ran too deep for any 
kind of trust. 

And there was something else he suddenly encountered, an- 
other obstacle that brought him to a halt: the dense wall of reeds 
beside which he was creeping ended as abruptly as if it was 
sliced off with a knife. In its place lay a long stretch of open 
water, glowing as red as blood with the reflections of the fires 
on each side of the river, and two of those watch fires were 
burning just ahead. They threw broad circles of light that met in 
midstream. A Tartar horseman stood as motionless as a statue 
beside the tall pile of burning logs that Skshetuski would have 
to pass along the open shore, while the dark silhouette of a 
Cossack sentry leaned on a pike beside the other fire. They 
didn’t take their eyes off the water or each other. Beyond them, 
Skshetuski could see other such pairs of guardposts watching 
each other by fires of their own. The flames cast bright bridges 
of light across the river for half a mile or more. Between them 
he could see dark rows of flat-bottomed skiffs, like the one that 
passed him in the lake, moored along each bank. 

“ ... Impossible,” he muttered. 


And suddenly despair gripped him by the throat. He couldn’t 
go forward. There was no way for him to return; he knew that 
he had no strength left for another night like the one before. A 
whole day went by since he began his struggling in that quag- 
mire, breathing that stinking air and freezing in the water! And 
for what? Only to learn, once he reached those camps through 
which he undertook to pass to the King, that he couldn’t do it! 

©. . . Nor can I go back,’ he thought, sick with the knowledge 
that he might have found enough determination to drag himself 
forward in some way, but that he’d never find the sheer physical 
stamina to get back to Zbarajh. 

Rage flooded him, along with that despair. 

*. .. Dll come out,’ he thought. ‘I’ll strangle that sentry and then 
charge the rest. At least it’ll be a quick, clean death . . . an end to this 
misery... 

But suddenly the thin sound of the Zbarajh church bells came 
drifting to him from across the lake, brought by the rustling 
breeze. Skshetuski bowed his head. 

He prayed. 

His weak, clenched fist tapped against his chest. 

" See Shamiey” he-whisperede*Shame.” 

There, in that embattled camp and town, were all his friends 
who'd die if he failed them. There—calling out to him with the 
cracked iron voices of the bells—was the Prince and his heroic 
soldiers. And here he was, thinking about a quick death for 
himself while damning them to the slow agonies of torture and 
starvation! 

“... That just can’t happen, God. That’s out of the ques- 
Hen. ol” 

He prayed with all the urgency and zeal of a believing man 
who knew that God could save him in any circumstances, even 
though he was at the point of drowning in despair, but there 
was no answer to his prayers just then. Instead the kosh and the 
tabor boomed with their malevolent rumbling. Dark figures, 
stained with scarlet light, drifted among the fires like herds of 
demons wandering through Hell. The sentries stood as still as if 
they’d been poured out of molten metal and the river between 
them ran as red as blood. 

‘Maybe they’ll douse the fires later in the night,’ Skshetuski told 
himself. ‘P71! wait.’ 

And he waited. 


Hours passed. The night deepened. The dull, booming roar 
of the encampments began to ebb into a muttering silence and 
the many campfires started to go out one by one. But the two 
watch fires by the riverbanks burned brighter than ever and Pan 
Yan saw the guards changed at each of them. 

“Looks like they’ll be on watch until dawn,” he noted, grim 
with disappointment. 

He toyed with the idea of slipping through in daylight when 
the sentries would have been withdrawn but he abandoned the 
thought as soon as it appeared. The river would be full of men 
during the day, as he knew by his own campaign experience. 

‘_.. They’ll come for water. They’ll bathe and wash their clothes. 
They’ll be watering their horses and their livestock . . .’ 

And then his worn, aching eyes drifted once more to the rows 
of skiffs moored along the shores. There may have been a 
hundred at each bank and on the Tartar side they spread all the 
way to where the reeds had been cut away. 

‘... Perhaps,’ he thought. ‘Perhaps.’ 

He lowered himself deep into the water, sinking up to his 
mouth and nostrils, and began to creep cautiously towards the 
boats while keeping his eyes fixed on the Tartar sentry. 

In half an hour he reached the first moored skiff in the line of 
more than a hundred. His plan was straightforward. The raised 
squared-oft sterns of the shallow dugouts formed a sort of 
small, dark roof under which a man’s head could pass without 
too much trouble. If all the boats were moored side-by-side 
without any gaps, the Tartar guards wouldn’t be able to see him 
under those upraised sterns. The Cossack sentry on the other 
side was far more likely to spot him sliding under the Tartar 
boats but there was just a chance that he would ignore him 
particularly since the bright glow of his watch fire didn’t quite 
reach into all those dark recesses. 

It was a chance. Besides, he thought, there was no other way. 
He slid under the stern of the first skiff and began to crawl on 
his belly in the shallow water. He was so close to the mounted 
Tartar that he could hear his pony’s snorting breath. He lay as 
still as a corpse and held his own breath and listened between 
each slow movement of his creeping body. But luck was with 
him. The boats were pressed fairly close together and the glow 
of the Tartar’s fire merely deepened the murk under their stern 
platforms. Skshetuski’s eyes were now fixed on the Cossack 
sentry, whom he could see as clearly as if he stood beside him, 


but the Zaporohjan was peering far across the boats towards the 
‘Tartar camp. 

Pan Yan had crept under perhaps fifteen boats in turn when, 
suddenly, he heard booted feet crunching through the gravel on 
the shore. Then he heard the harsh, guttural clatter of Asiatic 
voices. In his travels to the Crimea he’d learned enough of the 
Tartar language to understand some of the phrases he was 
hearing then and his blood seemed to turn to ice when he heard 
the order: “Get in and row!” 

Immersed as he was in cold water, Pan Yan felt himself burst 
into an icy sweat. If the Tartars got into the boat under which he 
crouched then he was finished. Lost. As good as dead even if 
they caught him still alive. The same was true if they used one 
of the skiffs that lay ahead of him because they’d be leaving a 
lighted, open space which he would be unable to cross without 
being seen. Every passing second seemed to him like an hour 
until he heard the boots thudding into one of the boats he had 
left behind him and then the Tartars pushed off from the shore 
and started rowing downriver towards the lake. 

Weak with relief, Pan Yan barely stopped himself from whis- 
pering a thanksgiving prayer. He hardly dared to breathe. The 
activity on the Tartar shore attracted the attention of the Cos- 
sack sentry and Skshetuski didn’t stir for another hour. Only 
when the guards were changed again did he put himself once 
more into motion. 

Creeping, halting, listening and watching for minutes at a 
time, and then sliding forward under the boats again, he 
reached the end of the anchorage, slipped into a new mass of 
dark vegetation and crawled into another sheltering, dense 
thicket of reeds that rose once more between him and the shore. 

Once in that whispering cave of reeds and rushes, he rose to 
his knees and bowed his face into his hands. Worn out and out 
of breath, he rested and prayed. 
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After that he could move a little more boldly. He pressed on, 
taking advantage of every gust of wind which set the cane to 
rustling and rippled the water. Every so often he stopped and 
looked back and listened. 

“Keep going,” he told himself over and over. “Don’t stop for 
anything. Keep moving.” 

The watch fires between which he was passing began to dim 


and to appear weaker as he peered at them. They grew more 
pale and uncertain as if they were marching away from him in 
the spreading distance and it took him a long time to realize that 
this wasn’t just another tormenting delusion. 

The fires were burning further away from the river's edge, 
opening up a broader avenue of darkness around the widening 
stream. The belts of reeds were also growing darker and thicker 
as he went along because the banks of the river were flatter now, 
and the ground beyond them was even more marshy, and the 
sentries had to stand at a greater distance from the shore. 

He went on. 

He crawled. 

He swam. Several times he thought that he would drown, 
sucked down by the mud, and it took all the strength he had left 
in his weary body to struggle out again into the open water. 

He had no idea at that point what force kept him going. 
Faith, he supposed. Anger. Blind determination. His love for 
his waiting friends whom he had to save. 

He clawed his way through the reeds, stumbled across tufted 
clumps of swamp grass, sunk in the mudpits, fell and clambered 
out again. The sounds of the encampments were falling away 
behind him with each step but he still didn’t dare to crawl out 
on dry land. 

He had no way of telling how much time had passed or how 
much distance he’d been able to cover before the moon began to 
slide out of the sky. All he could see around him was a thicken- 
ing darkness. The watch fires behind him dwindled into pale 
pinpoints of flickering light and then, suddenly, vanished al- 
together. The air, he noted painfully, became even colder. 

‘What’s this, now?’ he thought. Was there some new lake that 
he hadn’t been told about? 

The wind seemed to be sighing with a deeper note. And then 
the stench of mud gave way to something new. He smelled the 
sweet perfume of pines, sap and pitch. He sniffed the breeze, 
hardly able to understand the fresh new taste and texture of the 
air. He stared across the reeds. He was no longer sure what he 
was able to actually see and hear, and what was merely the 
imagined product of his immense exhaustion, but he almost 
cried out with joy anyway. A tall black wall, darker than the 
night, was rising beyond the reeds on each bank of the river. 

“Trees,” he whispered. “Trees . . .” 


He crawled out of the water and lay, breathing deeply, on the 
dry, piney soil of the forest floor. 

“I am saved,” he whispered. 

His journey, he knew, was far from finished. Nor was he past 
all the hardships and dangers. But when he thought that he had 
managed to escape from Zbarajh, that he’d crept past all the 
outposts and patrols and that he’d come through alive despite all 
those hundreds of thousands of savage enemies sworn to his 
destruction, the rest of the road seemed to him like nothing 
more than a simple outing in the country. 

He went on. 

He was wet, weak with hunger and shivering with the cold. 
He was smeared with the black, stinking mud of the swamp and 
river, with the red soil of the forest on which he’d been lying, 
and with his own dark blood. 

Where was the King? Where was he to find those powerful 
new armies? 

He had no idea. 

All he knew was that his friends in Zbarajh wouldn’t be left to 
wait for rescue in vain, and then the sound of the forest whisper- 
ing in his ears seemed like distant music. 

He’d be back, he knew. With the King. With the royal armies. 
The dense pine forest through which he was walking seemed as 
wide and welcoming as an open highway. The trees beckoned to 
him and opened before him and drew him into their deep, 
sheltering darkness. 


Chapter Seventy-eight 


THREE MEN SAT that night in the drawing room of Toporov 
Castle conferring behind locked doors. 

The light of several candles cast its reddish glow on a table 
littered with charts and papers, on a tall-crowned hat with a 
black ostrich plume, on a jeweled court sword and a lace hand- 
kerchief thrown across the weapon, and on a pair of soft elkskin 
gauntlets tossed down beside a short field telescope. 

It was late. 

The men sat in silence. 

The flickering candle glow helped to underline the gloom on 
their faces. It played along the gilded back of a tall armchair, 
added a touch of animation to the slightly built, dark-eyed man 
who sat in thought behind the table, and brushed some color 
into his sallow skin. It sunk without a trace into the black velvet 
of his western-style clothing and whitened the stiff Spanish ruff 
that circled his neck. It glittered on the gold chain that hung on 
his chest. 

This was Yan Casimir Vasa, a cardinal before his election to 
his dead brother’s throne, whose worn, yellowed face showed 
the pride, stubbornness and courage that characterized him. A 
long, black Swedish wig spread across his shoulders in a mass of 
curls, a thin black mustache twisted upward on the edges of his 
upper lip, while the full lower lip pouted out above a stubborn 
chin, giving his features the look of a sullen lion. 

It was a striking face rather than a handsome one. It com- 
bined an aloof, recessed sensuality with a kind of dry renuncia- 
tion that brought to mind the chill of a monastic crypt. He lay 
back in his chair with the resigned, bleak indifference of an 
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effigy, struggling between a sense of helplessness and boredom. 
Pride and ambition led him to renounce his vows, reach out for 
a crown, and marry a French princess for whom the limitations 
of a Polish monarch were beyond endurance. But the weight of 
that regality, and the intrigues that attended his political mar- 
riage, were proving harder to bear for this generous but uncer- 
tain man than a crown of thorns. 

Now he sat lost in thought. His two companions glanced at 
him now and then but they could read next to nothing in his 
half-closed, inward-gazing eyes; whatever he was feeling lay 
buried deep beneath a mask of weary resignation, as lifeless as if 
it were molded out of wax. Each of them knew that this closed, 
darkly brooding face could blaze with joy or anger without any 
warning. Or it could come alive with kindness and compassion. 

Next to him, and a little deeper in the shadows, sat Hyeronim 
Radeyovski, the devious and ambitious Starosta of Lomza who 
had maneuvered his way into the highest councils and played 
the role of the King’s confidant and friend. He was a squat, 
fleshy man in his early fifties, with the flushed, arrogant face of 
a successful courtier and so fat as to:be repulsive. But court 
rumor already marked him as the new Queen’s lover. 

Silent now, and watchful, he kept his small, calculating eyes 
on the third man there and so did the King. 

But that third man said nothing. 

He leaned on his elbow above the maps and parchments 
spread out on the table, occasionally glancing up at the King 
with piercing, sky-blue eyes that seemed unable to perceive 
anything he didn’t wish to see. His thin yellow finger traced 
aimless paths among the charted cities, mountains, provinces 
and forests as if it were an ivory stylus or a pointer. 

Yan Casimir watched him, waiting. 

But not even the whisper of a breath seemed to come from 
that handsome, grim-faced man who had designed and guided 
the policies of this tottering kingdom and called up the demons 
of rebellion in the name of progress. George Ossolinski, the 
Grand Chancellor of the Crown and a prince of the Holy 
Roman Empire, was an orator and statesman admired 
throughout Europe, the King knew well enough. He was one of 
the great ministers of his time, as brilliant and determined as 
those who served the rulers of France and Spain. But he seemed 
to have no words of advice to offer him now. 


“Well?” the King asked finally. “What are we to do in this 
situation? What course do you propose?” 

“I propose that we wait, Your Majesty,” Ossolinski mur- 
mured. 

“For what?” 

“Information, Sire.” The Chancellor’s thoughtful shrug was 
so slight as to be almost imperceptible. “There is too much at 
stake for any rash, impulsive action when Your Majesty's own 
person might be placed at risk.” 

“It seems to me, Chancellor, that there has been too much at 
stake for some time,” the King observed coldly. “And not 
enough strong, decisive action.” 

The Chancellor inclined his head in a brief bow. Not a flicker 
of expression showed on his stern, unyielding face while 
Radeyovski grinned broadly in the shadows. Neither man said 
anything for a weighted moment in which the silence seemed to 
ring like an accusing cry. 

The King sighed. He shook out his black wig and stirred with 
impatience. Then he tilted his head back across the top of his 
gilded chair and stared at the ceiling. 

“How much more patience do we have to show?” he burst 
out at last. “Are we to sit here, doing nothing, while Vis- 
hnovyetzki is dying in Zbarajh?” 

“And winning undying glory for himself in the process,” 
grunted Radeyovski. 

“Which is his due!” the King snapped out, showing a flash of 
anger. “And which is a lot more than we are doing either for our 
country or ourselves! So how much longer is this shameful 
procrastination to go on?” 

“Until the situation clarifies itself, Majesty,” Ossolinski of- 
fered. 

“Clarifies? How is it to clarify itself? By Vishnovyetzki’s 
death? Is that why you’re waiting?” 

“We must know more about the enemy,” Ossolinski rea- 
soned, bowing before the thrust. “Our forces are still gathering, 
we are not yet ready. To move now against Hmyelnitzki and 
possibly even the Khan himself; without knowing what we 
might be facing, would expose Your Majesty to dangers that the 
Commonwealth simply can’t afford.” 

“And could it afford Pilavtze? Korsun? Yellow Waters? Can it 
afford the same catastrophe in Zbarajh?” 

“We can lose battles, Majesty.” The Chancellor’s grave, un- 


compromising eyes fixed on the King without a flutter of doubt 
or quiver of uneasiness. “We can bear humiliations. We can 
continue to exercise forbearance and patience. But we can’t 
allow your person, Sire, to fall into the hands of rebels. Or those 
of the Khan.” 

“That’s if the Khan is there.” The King frowned darkly at the 
sputtering candles and began to drum on the tabletop with 
agitated fingers. “It could be just Tuhay-bey’s tchambuls with 
Hmyelnitzki, as before, not the Khan himself.” 

“That's just the point, Majesty,” Ossolinski began to explain. 
“We've a mere twenty-five thousand men at hand and few of 
them are experienced soldiers. Yes, it is possible that we could 
do something against Hmyelnitzki if he is there alone, without 
the Khan. Your presence, Sire, will put some backbone into our 
inexperienced gentry of the General Levy and the Cossacks may 
not fight as fiercely against you as they would against any of 
your generals. We must remember that they still revere Your 
Majesty and see themselves as your loyal subjects. But if the 
Khan himself is at Zbarajh with his entire army then we’ve no 
chance at all.” 

“So what do you advise?” 

“Reason, majesty.” 

“Reason? What do you mean by reason?” 

“Patience, Majesty.” The long, dry finger scrawled a number 
of small, cautious circles around the little castle that represented 
Zbarajh on the illuminated parchment. “Statesmanship. Logic. 
Calm thought rather than impulsive and unconsidered action, 
no matter how appealing it may seem for whatever reason. 
Sooner or later the situation will clarify itself. Once all the facts 
are spread out before us we will know exactly what we'll have 
to do.” 

“And in the meantime what about Vishnovyetzki and those 
ten thousand men in those wretched trenches?” 

“They'll last,” the fat Starosta drawled carelessly, shrugged 
and leaned back in his comfortable chair with elaborate indif- 
ference. “They’ll keep a little longer.” 

“If that’s your best advice then you might as well not give any 
at all!” the King snapped out. “Isn’t there some way to get 
information? Can’t you seize a few high ranking Cossacks who 
would know if the Khan is there? Haven’t we been sending 
raiders towards Zbarajh?” 

“All they bring in are peasants from the neighborhood and 


they can’t tell one kind of Tartar from another.” 

“What about Pan Pelk?” Yan Casimir was as obstinate in his 
way as Ossolinski was in his. “Isn’t he supposed to be a famous 
raider? When is he expected back from his latest sweep?” 

“Pan Pelk isn’t expected back at all.” A soft, dry chuckle came 
from Radeyovski. “Pan Pelk is dead.” 

The gloomy silence returned to the room. 
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The Chancellor’s reasoned gravity seemed almost majestic. 
But he’d know, as Yan Casimir knew, that Vishnovyetzki’s death 
would rid him of the only man who could challenge him in the 
eyes of a restless and embittered nation and ruin his life’s work. 

Ossolinski’s stern, unbending features betrayed nothing of 
the disappointments that gnawed at his soul. He held himself as 
still as if he was carved out of pale marble. His eyes were cold, 
confident and contemptuous of any ideas but his own. But the 
King knew how deeply hurt he was by the universal hatred that 
was heaped upon him. 

'. . . He sees himself as the savior of his country,’ Yan Casimir 
thought. ‘The nation looks at him as the creator of its tragedies.’ 

And now some of that national bitterness was spilling over on 
the chancellor’s master, the King knew. 

His own cold, brooding eyes turned on this architect of 
disasters. Perhaps it wasn’t too late to replace him? To change 
course? To pull this foundering Ship of State off the reefs where 
it had run aground, driven by Ossolinski’s blind, single-minded 
purpose, before it was battered beyond reconstruction? 

But who'd take that tiller? Vishnovyetzki? Radeyovski? And 
what sort of vision would they impose on the shattered Com- 
monwealth? Where would they steer his kingdom? 

Right or wrong, Ossolinski’s course was the only one that 
might have taken this vast, disjointed assembly of different 
cultures, religions and peoples into a new future, Yan Casimir 
knew. 

Ossolinski’s talents had been spotted under other rulers in 
that remarkable age of able Kings and brilliant chancellors who 
trained and raised him to the highest state positions at an early 
age. Hardworking, thoughtful, committed to a vision of a 
disciplined and governable modern state and making his plans 
for many years ahead, he could have guided any country but 


this Commonwealth to strength, peace and prosperity at home 
and decades of power and influence abroad. 

Yes, the King thought sadly. He could have done all that. But 
only if he’d been the omnipotent minister of a monarch like 
Louis of France, and Carlos of Spain, or the English Stuarts 
who ruled by divine right. He needed a king who was responsi- 
ble to no one and whose will was the law. 

Raised in the courts and chancelleries of Western European 
princes, Ossolinski was fascinated by western examples of gov- 
ernment and statecraft. In spite of his brilliance and years of 
experience he never grasped the central fact of the Common- 
wealth’s existence. He couldn’t come to terms with rule by 
consent. Republics appalled him unless they were modeled on 
late Roman lines, complete with a compliant Senate, a disci- 
plined populace and an obedient knighthood. Himself a noble, 
he grew to hate the gentry for whom a strong central govern- 
ment was anathema. They were the rock that shattered all his 
plans and drowned all his efforts until, at last, he unleashed the 
Cossack storm upon it. 

But he’d miscalculated. 

Hmyelnitzki was a weapon that conned in his hand. The 
violent passions of the Commonwealth refused to fit themselves 
into the classic pattern of rule by dividing. Hmyelnitzki rose in 
the Ukraine, brought in the Tartars and became a giant who 
didn’t merely curb the magnates and humiliate the gentry as the 
chancellor had planned, but who created a nation of his own. 
The rebellion overwhelmed its own original idea, inflicting one 
calamity after another on the Commonwealth, and now it’ 
threatened the existence of the state itself. 

Watching him now with a detached blend of pity, disillusion, 
regret and understanding, Yan Casimir felt a fresh wave of 
resignation creeping up around him. 

The conference had gone on too long. 

He was depressed and tired. 

His natural inclination was a fatalistic one. He knew that his 
chancellor was looking out upon a vision of catastrophe and 
ruin. There was nothing else left for him to see out of that 
glorious and enduring Commonwealth he planned. 

But the King still admired him. Not having a firm policy or 
vision of his own he had to believe in that of Ossolinski. He 
longed to see it taking root and blooming into a new beginning 


for all the peoples of the Commonwealth even though his own 
perception of reality told him that this would never happen in 
his lifetime. 

He also knew that the nation would blame their King, not his 
minister, if Zbarajh became the burial mound of its finest sol- 
diers. 
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He tried again. 

“The crux of the problem, then, 1s whether the Khan is 
there?” 

Ossolinski nodded. 

“Then find out!” 

“Your Majesty could send someone with letters to 
Hmyelnitzki,” the Starosta offered. “Pretend that we want to 
start new negotiations, eh? Why not? It’s been done before. A 
good man would sniff out quick enough if Devlet Giray is there 
in person. When he returns he’d tell us.” 

“Out of the question!” Impatient, Yan Casimir was becoming 
angry. “Now that we’ve declared Hmyelnitzki a rebel and an 
outlaw, and placed a price on his head, and given the Zaporoh- 
jan hetmancy to Zabuski, we’ve nothing more to discuss with 
him! How would it look? I'd just as soon negotiate with high- 
waymen and bandits!” 

“Then why not write to the Khan? That'd be a straightfor- 
ward embassy, one monarch to another. If he’s there he’d have 
toltake the letter: ” 

The King turned questioning eyes on the Chancellor who 
thought for a moment and then shook his head. 

“Hmm .. . It’s a good thought,” he mused. “But not work- 
able. Hmyelnitzki is sure to see through that deception. He’d 
detain the envoy. He would never let him get back to us alive.” 

“So much for your ideas, then!” The King made a quick, 
dismissive gesture. “Now listen to mine! I’ll have them sound 
assembly and march the army to Zbarajh at once! I’m tired of all 
this talk. Let God’s will be done. We’ll find out for ourselves if 
the Khan is there!” 

Ossolinski knew the Vasa impulsiveness, stubbornness and 
courage; in this respect Yan Casimir was much like his dead 
warrior brother, who had been one of the most decisive kings 
since the end of the Yagiellonian dynasty which brought Poland 


and Lithuania together two hundred years earlier and laid the 
foundations of the Commonwealth. He was ready to do exactly 
as he said and neither the Chancellor nor Radeyovski had any 
doubts about it. The shrewd, experienced chancellor also knew 
that once this King made up his mind he refused to listen to any 
arguments. So he suppressed his surge of opposition. He 
praised the idea. He merely cautioned against undue haste. 

“Tomorrow . . . or even the day after . . . might be a better 
time.” 

“Whye” 

“It’s a question of making sure that nothing has been left to 
chance. Every day will add to the rebels’ losses and their disillu- 
sionment with Hmyelnitzki. They must be sick of their defeats 
at Zbarajh. The longer we give them to lose heart and suffer, 

ejesty, the less likely they’ll be to want another battle. We 
must let the news of Your Majesty’s coming spread gradually 
among them, start them talking among themselves, stir their 
doubts, provide a focus for their discontent, set them to fearful 
speculations and undermine their will to fight even further.” 

“Time is on our side,” Radeyovski added in a way that could 
be taken as both a statement and a question. But his wry, 
knowing grin acknowledged all his cynical amusement at Os- 
solinski’s efforts. 

“Let them be dazzled by the thought of Your Majesty’s immi- 
nent arrival,”—the Chancellor took up a rhetor’s stance and 
reached into his store of poetic imagery as if the beauty of his 
words could fill them with meaning—”let them begin to feel 
the warmth of a regal presence, Sire. The rebellion might melt 
away like snow in the sun...” 

The Chancellor spoke on while Radeyovski hid his artful 
smile. The King’s impatience, as both of them were very well 
aware, quickly gave way to weariness and boredom. A terrible 
lassitude was spreading through his tired body and Ossolinski’s 
measured eloquence drained him even more. 

“|. Each passing day will strengthen your army. The 
gentry has been slow to respond to the mobilization order but 
more and more of them straggle into the camp practically every 
hour. However, every moment will help to dishearten the Cos- 
saeks’..... 

“Your Majesty carries in himself the fate of the entire Com- 
monwealth,” the Chancellor went on. “You are responsible for 


the life and happiness of future generations and that’s too much 
to expose to unnecessary risks! Your person, Sire, 1s our only 
hope! And should your expedition meet with an unforeseen 
misfortune the defenders of Zbarajh would be lost in any 
event.” 

Tired out by the rhetoric, the late hour, and his own sense of 
hopeless disappointment, Yan Casimir slumped into sullen apa- 
thy again. 

“Do what you like, then,” he muttered testily, raising his face 
again to the shadowed ceiling. “Just make sure we have some 
news tomorrow.” 
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And again there was a long moment of silence. A great white 
moon appeared in the window but the room darkened as the 
candles guttered. 

“What time is it?” asked the King. 

“Near midnight,” Radeyovski said. 

“I won’t sleep tonight,” Yan Casimir muttered. “I want to 
ride through the camp and you will come with me. Where are 
Generals Ubald and Artishevski, do you know?” 

“In the camp,” the Starosta said and rose. “I'll go and have the 
horses brought over from the stables.” 

But he had barely taken a step towards the door when a flurry 
of activity broke out in the hall. They heard quick footsteps, 
rapid questions and agitated voices, and then the doors flew 
open and Tyzenhaus, one of the King’s gentlemen-in-waiting, 
ran into the room. : 

“Majesty!” he called out. “A Zbarajh soldier is here!” 

The King leaped out of his chair, the Chancellor also rose, 
and the same sharp, astonished cry broke out of them both: 
“Thatcan’t bestrue!” 

“It is, Sire! He’s waiting in the outer hall!” 

“Bring him here!” the King shouted and clapped his hands 
together. “Let him dispel our worries! By Our Lady, get him 
here at once!” 

Tyzenhaus vanished and a moment later some tall, strange 
shadow stood swaying in the doorway. 

“Come closer, sir!” Yan Casimir beckoned. “Closer! We are 
pleased to see you!” 

The soldier stepped slowly into the dim circle of light near 


the conference table, and the King, the Chancellor and the 
Starosta stared at him with new astonishment. 

“Dear God,” the King whispered. 

He didn’t know what he thought he’d see—perhaps a pol- 
ished, shining officer like those of his Lifeguards—but he never 
expected what he saw instead. The man’s foul, shredded rags 
barely covered a skeletal body. His face was blue with cold, 
caved-in from starvation, and smeared with blood and mire. 
His eyes burned with fever. A tangled black beard straggled 
across his chest, and a thick, corpse-like stench spread from him 
like a graveyard fog. His legs shook so badly under him that he 
had to grasp the edges of the table to stay on his feet. 

The King and the two officials stared at him in amazement, 
unable to imagine what kind of news such a messenger was 
bringing, while a swarm of officers and civil dignitaries 
crowded into the room behind them. All of them peered at the 
apparition as it were a specter, not a human being, while the 
King asked: “Who are you?” 

But the man couldn’t say a word. Some kind of spasm locked 
his jaws together. His mouth fell open. His beard began to jerk. 
At last he managed a strangled, broken whisper: 

Shiai... Zbaxajh.” 

“Get him some wine!” someone cried. 

A filled cup was brought to him at once. He drank with an 
effort. Meanwhile the Chancellor covered him with his own 
furlined cloak. 

“Can you speak now?” the King asked after a time. 

“I can,” the man said in a firmer voice. 

“Who are you, then?” 

“Yan Skshetuski. . . husaria commander... . 

“In whose service?” 

“The Voyevode of Ruthenia.” 

An excited murmur spread through the room and the King’s 
own voice acquired a feverish quality as he asked: “How are 
things with you people over there?” 

“Misery,” the young knight said. “Starvation . . . It’s a living 
onave,. ..” 

“Oh Jesus,” the King whispered, covering his eyes with both 
hands. “Oh dear sweet Jesus.” 

Then, after a moment, he asked again: “Can you hold out 
much longer?” 
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“Can’t say, Sire. The powder’s run short. The enemy is inside 
the walls.” 

“How strong are they?” 

“Hmyelnitzki. . . The Khan with all the Hordes...” 

“The Khan is there himself?” 
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A dull, apprehensive silence hung throughout the room. The 
gathered dignitaries and commanders stared at each other with 
uncertain eyes, reading doubt and fear in each other’s faces. 

“How did you manage to hold them off?” the Chancellor 
questioned. “If, as you say, the Khan himself is there?” 

Skshetuski stirred at the suspicion he heard in that voice. He 
sighed. A tremor ran through his body. His head jerked up as if 
a current of new strength and courage flooded into him out of 
the memory of those embattled ruins. 

“Twenty assaults beaten off,” he said proudly. “Sixteen 
pitched battles won in the open field. Seventy-five counter-raids 
and sallies.. .” 

And again there was a dull, uncomprehending silence. 
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Then the King drew himself erect. He shook his curled wig as 
though it were the mane ofa lion. A flush of anger rose into his 
sallow face and his eyes shined with determination and impa- 
tience. 

“By God’s breath!” he cried. “I’ve had enough of this talking, 
this waiting and all these delays! I don’t care if the Khan is there 
or whether we’re ready! It’s enough, by God! We are going to 
Zbarajh today!” 

“To Zbarajh!” a dozen strong voices cried out after him. “To 
Zbarajh!” 

Skshetuski’s worn face quivered with emotion. His dim eyes 
showed the light of joy. He whispered his thanks. Yan Casimir 
seized him in his arms, not caring about his stinking rags or the 
blood and filth that clung in layers to his body, and pressed him 
to his chest. 

“We're all in your debt,” he said. “By Our Lady, many others 
have become Starostas for less than you’ve done. No, don’t deny 
it! Don’t minimize your merit! And you can be sure that we'll 
think of something to show our gratitude. I won’t forget about 
you no matter what happens in Zbarajh or anywhere else.” 

Praise, questions and congratulations fell on the bedraggled 


and exhausted soldier as all the court dignitaries hurried to 
follow the King’s lead. 

“There never was a more deserving knight!” the lords and 
nobles and commanders cried out to each other, crowding 
about Pan Yan. “He’s the best among us. Not even Zbarajh 
could have any better!” 

“You've won immortal glory for yourself; young man,” said 
Pan Vitovski, the Castellan of Sandomir, whom Pan Yan re- 
membered from his own days of service in Zamost. 

“How did you do it?” Others pressed about him. “How did 
you get through the Tartars and the Cossacks?” 

He did his best to answer but his words were becoming 
incomprehensible even to himself. “I hid in the reeds . . . in the 
mud. I went through the woods. . .” 

“And you were the only one to undertake such a desperate 
mission?” 

“Another man tried before me,” Pan Yan whispered. “A great 
knight . . . a great soldier. But he lost his life. . .” 

“That makes your merit all the greater! Your career is made, 
young man. You’ve done the impossible! Oh, you’ll have 
nothing to worry about now!” 

The King ordered that food be brought for him. Skshetuski 
tried to eat but he was too weak to lift the silver implements to 
his mouth. His head began to spin. In the meantime the King’s 
confessor came into the chamber, a famous Jesuit whose influ- 
ence over Yan Casimir was even greater than that of Ossolinski. 
Told about the new arrival he looked at him curiously and then 
asked his name. “Skshetuski, did you say?” 

“That’s right. Yan Skshetuski.” 

“The one who commands Prince Yerem1’s husaria?” 

“The same.” 

The priest sighed softly, smiled with a strange, appreciative 
awareness of something no one else would know, lifted his face 
towards the ceiling in a brief, silent prayer and murmured 
quietly as if to himself: “Let’s thank God for His mercy. His 
ways are surely beyond our understanding. But our Heavenly 
Father grants peace and happiness to the deserving in His own 
good time and in His own manner.” 

“If anyone deserves happiness . . .,” someone began to list 
Skshetuski’s achievements, but the Jesuit merely nodded, smiled 
again and said: “Yes. I know all about him.” 

Then, turning to Yan Casimir, he asked if the King’s decision 
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to march to the relief of Zbarajh was an irrevocable one. 

“It is,” the King said. “I know that it’s a desperate gamble. 
The risks are enormous. But we simply can’t allow Vis- 
hnovyetzki to perish in those wretched earthworks along with 
such brave men as this. | commend our country, the army and 
myself to your prayers, Father. Let God's will be done!” 

“He'll grant a victory!” a dozen voices shouted. 

“Amen,” said the priest. 

“Amen!” cried all the others. 

A great peace spread across Yan Casimir face. The last traces 
of his doubt, hesitation and uncertainty disappeared in a single 
flash and a strong, determined light glowed in his clear, black- 
eyes. Only the Chancellor murmured a few words of caution, 
asking when the King wanted to set out. 

“It’s a cool, clear night,” Yan Casimir said glancing through 
the window at the moonlit landscape. “The horses won't get 
overheated and tired too badly. Gentlemen, return to your 
troops! Rouse your regiments! | want the trampets sounding in 
an hour!” 

The Chancellor murmured that not everyone would be ready 
to set out that quickly. “The baggage train alone, Majesty, 
would hardly be able to move before dawn. . .” 

But the King made an abrupt gesture of angry dismissal. 

“Whoever’s more concerned about his baggage than about his 
country can stay behind!” he snapped angrily. “The talking 1s 
over!” 

The dignitaries, generals and commanders saluted and started 
to leave the room. 
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Left alone with the King, the chancellor, the priest and 
Tyzenhaus, Pan Yan began to sink into a waking dream. Reality 
ebbed for him. Consciousness started to slip away. He heard the 
others talking as if through a fog but he didn’t really understand 
what anyone was saying. The priest was asking whether he 
might take Pan Yan to his quarters so that he could rest. The 
King agreed, telling Tyzenhaus to help him since it didn’t look 
as if the exhausted young soldier would manage on his own, 
and to make sure that a horse, new accouterments and clothing 
were given to him after he’d had some sleep. 

“Go. Go, my dear friend,” he heard the King saying. “No 


one has earned his rest better than you have. You couldn’t be 
dearer to me than if you were my brother. And remember that I 
am your debtor.” 

Then the scene changed and he was outside, on his way 
somewhere, supported by the courtier and another noble, with 
the priest walking on ahead and a lad with a lantern running to 
light the way. The lad and his lamp weren’t really necessary. The 
night was quiet and clear. A great golden moon sailed through 
the sky like a stately galleon and cast a bright, warm light over 
Toporov. The deep murmur of many voices, creaking carts, and 
trumpets playing reveille and assembly, came from the encamp- 
ment. Crowds of foot soldiers and horsemen were already 
forming ranks in the street in front of the church, and the soft 
autumn air filled with the neighing of horses and the rumbling 
of innumerable wagon wheels and cannon. 

“They’re starting out already,” the priest said. 

“To Zbarajh,” Pan Yan whispered. 

“Yes. To Zbarajh.” 

Joy, gratitude, relief and exhaustion combined to drain him of 
the last remnants of his strength and he collapsed in the arms of 
the courtiers who were leading him. 

They were heading towards the parish house, pushing 
through a great, milling crowd of soldiers who were gathering 
in the church square and all the streets that led into it. Pan Yan 
recognized their uniforms and colors as belonging to Sapyeha’s 
Lithuanian corps and to Artishevski’s foreign infantry but even 
that was just a dim impression that didn’t really register in his 
tired brain. They were still in the process of forming their 
ranks, jostling in disorder, and Skshetuski’s escorts found their 
way blocked time and time again. 

“Make way there! Let us pass!” the priest called out but the 
King’s troopers weren’t eager to oblige at first. 

“And who wants to pass?” they challenged. 

“A soldier from Zbarajh.” 

“Good luck to him, then!” many voices shouted. “Welcome 
to him! Welcome! God bless him! Hey, give way there, will you? 
Let him pass!” 

And they gave way at once as if to a superior, but others 
pressed forward even harder, eager to catch a glimpse of the 
Zbarajh hero. They pointed him out to each other, stared open- 
mouthed at his rags and at his gaunt grey face that seemed like a 


bloodless deathmask in the moonlight, and a hushed whisper 
rustled among them like an autumn wind. 

“From Zbarajh . . . from Zbarajh . . .'” 

It took the greatest effort for the King’s confessor to get 
Skshetuski to the manse of the local pastor where he was bathed 
and put to bed in the priest’s own room. 

He was only half-conscious by that time. Fever kept him 
restless and awake but he no longer knew where he was or how 
he had got there. He heard only the humming roar of an 
advancing army, the clatter of hooves and jingling of bridle- 
chains, the deep measured tread of marching infantry, the 
shouts of command and the calls of the assembling soldiers. 
Adrift on this warm, familiar sea of military sounds, he heard 
the drums and trumpets and the heavy rumble of rolling carts 
and cannon as a single booming resonance, which swallowed 
and consumed all the individual impressions and blurred their 
identities into one. 

“There’s an army on the march somewhere,” he muttered to 
himself but he couldn’t remember any longer what army it was 
nor where it was going. 

Meanwhile, that deep humming roar began to abate. It 
dwindled to a whisper like an ebbing tide and drifted away in a 
spreading distance. 

A moonlit silence settled on the town. 

It seemed to Skshetuski that he and his bed—along with 
whatever house and town or village contained them in that 
moment— began to fall into some dark, warm pit that sunk 
deep into the center of the earth. 


Chapter Seventy-nine 


HE SLEPT THROUGH several days. When he awoke he went on 
drifting in a fever that kept its grip on him for several days 
longer. 

He thought he was in Zbarajh. He talked to Pan Michal and 
Zagloba. He shouted ‘No! Not this way! Go back! Go back!’ to 
Pan Podbipyenta, and engaged in long, rambling monologues 
with an imaginary Prince Yeremi. 

He didn’t recognize anyone who came to see him and babbled 
mindlessly about every subject except Helen, as if she alone of 
everyone who peopled his chaotic dreams failed to appear in his 
hallucinations. It was clear that he had driven every thought of 
his lost love so deep below all his levels of awareness that he 
could lock her out of memory even when he was unconscious. 

But one persistent image haunted him no matter where he 
floated in his fevered dreams. He thought that he could see the 
round, pudgy face of Zjendjan bobbing worriedly above him 
each time his eyelids twitched ajar and he managed to focus his 
eyes for a moment. He looked up and there it was time and time 
again, like a pink, bug-eyed little moon hanging in the shad- 
ows, just as it had been that time near the Homor River when 
Prince Yeremi sent him to stamp out the bands of Krivoinos’ 
marauders who'd scattered through the country after Konstan- 
tinov, and the lad showed up after his pretended desertion to the 
Cossacks. No matter what other images rose out of his memory 
and imagination, and no matter how he struggled to push them 
aside, that small, intrusive face remained suspended over him so 
that he started thinking himself returned magically to another 
time. 
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‘Yes,’ the thought formed itself wordlessly in his head. ‘That's 
what it must be. . . Time has turned about and is running backwards 
and I’m back on the banks of the Homor, waking in that hut, and all 
those things that happened since that morning have been erased as if 
they never existed atall.. . 

Or perhaps they were just a terrible nightmare from which he 
was waking? Had he imagined Zbarajh, the royal elections, 
Pilavtse and his search for Helen? He thought that he must have. 


It was all a dream. He’d wake in just another moment. . . order 
the lad to see to the horses . . . take his brigade back to Tar- 
nopol... 


‘That’s it. That’s what must be happening. Krivoinos is beaten and 
running to Hmyelnitzki. Zjendjan has come back. Helen is safe in Bar 
and, in a day or two, I’ll ask the Prince for leave . . .’ 

He wanted to cry out to Zjendjan to bring him his clothes, 
pack up his gear and saddle the horses but he couldn't do it. His 
voice seemed to have dried up and no matter how he searched 
his confused and unsteady mind he couldn’t find the words he 
needed to call out the orders. 

‘But no,’ he thought after a while. ‘Wait a minute . . . It can’t 
have been like that. . . Bar has been taken, hasn’t it? I know it was 
taken! And Bohun has hidden Helen somewhere else. . .’ 

Grief fell on him again like a wall, and buried him under a 
crushing avalanche of pain and disappointment, and he plunged 
once more into the refuge of mindless oblivion. But even as he 
burrowed desperately for shelter in that sudden darkness he 
knew that it had no more substance than any of his other 
shimmering illusions. Because there had been Zbarajh after all. 
The siege and the hunger. The heroism and the slaughter on 
those bloody earthworks couldn’t be denied. They rose up in 
his memory with such appalling vividness that he couldn’t 
refute them no matter how he tried. 

“Twenty assaults repelled,” he muttered as if he were still 
reporting to the King. “Sixteen pitched battles won. Seventy- 
five sallies.” 

Where did that fit in time if time had indeed turned back in its 
course and was now flowing upstream to its own beginnings? 

‘. . . That happened. It wasn’t just a dream. The siege was real. It 
wasn’t an illusion. And if that’s so then everything else must have 
taken place as well...’ 


He could feel himself drifting slowly out of that sheltering 


darkness in which his mind took refuge from his memories, 
lifting as helplessly towards consciousness and that bright, un- 
welcome morning light, as if he were a drowned swollen body 
rising to the surface of a lake, and although he wished that he 
could remain suspended for ever in that comforting oblivion 
where he was free of his tormenting thoughts, he knew that his 
brief withdrawal from reality was over once again. 

‘So Pm not waking near the Homor,’ he thought. ‘I am some- 
where else.’ 

But where? Still in Zbarajh? 

‘... No. Zjendjan is real, isn’t he? And he was never there. . . 

He couldn’t understand why the concerned, moonlike face of 
his imagined servant wouldn’t disappear along with all the 
other visions created by his fever. 

‘It can’t be Zbarajh if Zjendjan is real...’ 

Daylight poured into the room through the heart-shaped 
openings carved into the shutters. It destroyed the shadows. It 
lit up those caring and familiar features that hung over him like 
a child’s lantern cut out of a pumpkin, or a clown’s mask in a 
Passion Play that was supposed to represent anxiety and fear. 
No matter where he happened to be at this moment, Pan Yan 
knew the boy was really there. 

“Zyjendjan!” he cried out. 

“Oh my God! Oh master!” the boy shouted, throwing his 
arms around Skshetuski’s body and pressing his own forehead 
to his master’s knees. “I thought you’d never wake! I thought 
you was gone for good, this time! Oh my God!” 
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Then there was another long silence, charged with intense 
emotion and interrupted only by the boy’s heartfelt and joyful 
sobbing. The faithful lad grinned through his dripping tears, 
smearing them all across his face. 

“Ey, master, master,” he went on repeating. “I just didn’t 
think I’d see you alive again.” 

“Where am I?” Pan Yan asked. 

“In Toporov, master. You came here to the King from 
Zbarajh. Ah, thank God you’re awake again! Thank God! 
Though it’s easy to see you didn’t have anybody to look after 
you, the way you looked when they brought you here.” 

“And the King? Where 1s he?” 


“Gone with the army to rescue the Prince.” 

“Thank God.” 

“Thank God indeed, master,” the boy said. 

Then he rose and threw open the shutters and the windows. 
Bright daylight and crisp morning air poured into the room and 
blew away the last of the shadows. 

“So I did manage to get here after all,” Pan Yan whispered. 

“That you did, master! That you did! It’s only because of you 
that the King’s gone to rescue the Prince, and everybody’s 
saying there'll be great rewards coming your way soon. You're 
the biggest hero in the country, master. Every great lord’s been 
here to pay his respects, and as for the goods and gifts they 
brought you. . . phew! You wouldn’t believe it! A good trader, 
one that knows what’s what, could buy a fair-sized village for 
just half of it! Nobody else could’ve done what you did, master, 
nobody! And the whole army is talking about it.” 

“Pan Podbipyenta tried it before me,” Pan Yan said. “God rest 
his great soul.” 

“You mean he’s dead, sir?” 

“Yes. They caught him and killed him.” 

“They did?” Zjendjan’s mouth fell open in astonishment. 
“Ey, what a shame! Such a kind, good-hearted man he was, and 
sO generous too. . . “Here’s a gold-piece for you,’ he’d say all the 
time. “And here is another.’ But how could they get him down, 
master? A strong man like that?” 

“They shot him.” 

“Hmm. Yes. They’d have to, I expect. And Pan Zagloba and 
Pan Volodyovski? Are they all right, master?” 

“They were when J last saw them.” 

“Thank God for that too. They’re real great friends of yours, 
master. Ey, if you only knew! But the King’s chaplain told me to 
keep my mouth shut about that whole business . . .” 

Skshetuski sighed. He nodded. 

“I know they’re my friends.” 

“Hmm. You do, do you sir?” Zjendjan grew quiet then, 
clearly doing some heavy thinking of his own. His plump, 
round face grew scarlet with the effort. “Maybe so, master. And 
then again, maybe not. . . Ey, if only I was free to tell you! But 
that priest said he’d skin me alive if] breathed a word . . . “ 

Pan Yan closed his eyes again, feeling fatigue stealing over 
him once more, and Zjendjan sat down at the foot of his bed 
and stared at the floor. 


“Master?” he began as if uncertain how to find something 
new to talk about. 

“What, lad?” 

“And what’ll happen to Pan Podbipyenta’s fortune now that 
he’s gone? D’you happen to know? People say he had more 
goods and villages than a man could count up in a week... . 
Did he maybe leave something to his friends? I mean, since he 
didn’t have no kin of his own.. .” 

Skshetuski didn’t answer. It was clear that the question 
wasn't to his taste and Zjendjan sighed, shrugged, sniffed and 
blew his nose. 

“Well,” he resumed. “The main thing is that both Pan 
Zagloba and Pan Volodyovski are alive and well. I thought the 
Tartars would’ve got them for sure. We went through a lot 
together, them and me. I'd tell you all about it, master, if the 
Reverend didn’t say I was to keep my mouth shut and not 
breathe one word. . . But that one time—Phew!—I thought the 
Tartars would nail us for certain!” 

“So you were with Pan Zagloba and Pan Volodyovski?” Pan 
Skshetuski asked. “When was that? They didn’t mention any- 
thing about it.” 

“They didn’t, eh?” Zjendjan began to fidget. “Hmm. Well. I 
expect they weren’t sure if I got out alive . . . Didn’t want to 
worry you about it...” 7 

“And where did you run into those Tartars, then?” 

“Where? Well, it was beyond Ploskirov, on our way to 
Zbarajh . . . Because we'd been off on a trip for a while, master, 
see? We'd gone way to the other side of Yampol . . .” And then 
the boy clamped his hand across his mouth. “Ey, master, ey! If 
only the King’s chaplain hadn’t told me to not to talk about 
ie 

Skshetuski nodded. His face had greyed and hardened once 
more with remembered grief. 

“God will repay your good intentions,” he said quietly. “I 
know why you went there.” 

“You do, sit?” 

“Yes... I’d been out there myself.” 

“You were, master, were you?” Zjendjan seemed hardly able 
to breathe with suppressed excitement but Skshetuski didn’t 
notice it. Memory passed like a dark shadow across his har- 
rowed face and he closed his eyes as if to shut it out along with 
the sharp morning light. 


“Yes.” His shrug of resignation was as bitter as a spasm 
ofpain. “But it was all for nothing.” 

“For nothing? Hmm. Maybe it was, master. And maybe it 
wasn’t. . . Ey, if only the Reverend hadn’t made me swear. . . 
But he said to me: ‘Listen, clown,’—that’s the way he put it, 
although I’m not anybody’s clown, as my master knows— I’ve 
got to go with the King and the army, and you stay here and watch over 
your master.’ Which nobody needed to tell me anyway . . .! And 
then he says: ‘Don’t you dare tell him anything that’s happened or the 
shock might drive his soul right out of his body . . .’ So what can | 
do?” 

But Skshetuski had discarded all hope so many months be- 
fore that even these strange, halting words failed to ignite any 
spark of curiosity within him. 
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He lay still for several silent minutes. The warm midmorning 
air soothed him and revived him and set his croubled mind more 
or less at rest and he felt his old strength beginning to return. 
Fully awake and conscious of everything around him he started 
questioning the uneasy Zjendjan. 

“How do you happen to be here with the King?” 

“Well master.” The boy took a deep breath and launched into 
his story. “l was in Zamost, see? With Pani Vitovska, the wife of 
the Castellan of Sandomir. And she sent me here to let her 
husband know she’d join him Toporov. That’s a real brave lady, 
master, and she’s right anxious to be with the army. So I got 
here a day before you did. Pani Vitovska ought to be along any 
time now, I expect. I did like she told me. But what’s the use? 
Her husband’s gone off with the King so it looks like they aren’t 
going to meet...” 

“Hold on a minute,” Pan Yan interrupted. “Not so fast! What 
were you doing in Zamost when you'd gone to Yampol with 
Pan Zagloba and Pan Volodyovski? Why didn’t you come to 
Zbarajh along with them?” 

“Well, master,”—and now Skshetuski finally took notice of 
Zjendjan’s frantic fidgeting—“when those Tartars got onto us, 
that time that I mentioned, we... uh. . . had to separate. So 
the two masters turned to hold them up, and meand... ah... 
and me... I had to get going. They told me to. And I didn’t 
stop running till I got to Zamost.” 

“Thank God they got through that alive,” Skshetuski said 


and murmured a quick prayer and then turned angrily on his 
troubled servant. “But I thought better of you, boy! How could 
you leave them at a time like that?” 

“Ey, master, ey...” The boy’s anxious squirming was be- 
coming desperate. “If it was just the three of us out there, I’d 
have stayed with them. I surely would’ve. I felt real bad about 
leaving them behind. But there was... ah. . . the four of us, 
you see. So they turned on the Tartars to buy us some time, and 
me... well, they said I was to get to a safe place as fast as | 
could. . .” 

“There were four of you?” Pan Yan began to stare carefully at 
the sweating lad and a great chill tightened in his chest like an 
icy fist. “Four, did you say?” 


“Ey, master... If only I could be sure the joy wouldn’t kill 
you ... Because, you see, we found ... way there in the 
wilderness on the far side of Yampol. . . But the chaplain said I 
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wasn't to tell you . . 

Skshetuski began to blink slowly like a man struggling out of 
a terrifying nightmare. He lost whatever color there’d been in 
his face and now he became even whiter than the sheets on 
which he was lying. His blind stare sharpened as if a veil was 
lifting in his mind, and then some great inner structure seemed 
to crack and give way within him as if a huge dark dam had 
burst, and shattered all his carefully constructed defenses, and 
flooded him with all the memories and feelings he had sup- 
pressed for so many months. 

He sat up, as wild-eyed as a madman, as if he was about to 
throw himself on the startled boy and tear him to pieces. “Who 
was with you?” he whispered. 

“Ey, master!” Zyjendjan cried, frightened by the violent 
change in Skshetuski’s face. “Ey, be careful, sir!” 

“Who was with you?” Skshetuski shouted, shaking as desper- 
ately as if he was still in the grip of fever, and then he reached 
out, caught the boy in his iron fists and began to shake him 
madly in his turn. 

“Alright! Alright! So I'll tell you!” Zjendjan howled. “Let the 
chaplain do what he wants with me! The Lady was with us. 
And now she’s with Pani Vitovska!” 

Skshetuski grew suddenly as stiff as if he’d suffered a paralytic 
seizure and lost his ability to breathe. He closed his eyes and fell 
back on his pillows, bloodless as a corpse. 

“Oh my God!” Zjendjan wailed. “Oh great God almighty! 
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I’ve killed him! The chaplain was right. I should’ve kept my 
dam’fool mouth shut like he told me to ... Master, hey, 
master! Wake up, will you? Say something!” 

“I’m alright,” Skshetuski said at last. 

“You sure, master? You sure?” 

=... Yes. Timelines. . 

Then the young soldier turned his quiet, dark eyes on the 
trembling lad. “Where is she now?” 

“Thank God you’ve come back from the dead again, sir!” 
Frightened out of his wits, Zjendjan had fallen on his knees 
once more beside Skshetuski’s body and now he started snivel- 
ing in earnest. “Ey, maybe I ought to keep my mouth shut, 
master, after all? What if you was to die on me again?” 

“I’m alright. Don’t worry.” A great, soothing calmness set- 
tled on Skshetuski like the stillness that falls on an ocean after a 
great storm. 

“You’re sure about that, master?” 

“Yes. Just answer my question.” 

“Well, alright sir, since I already told it anyway ... Only 
don’t die again, will you?” Still terrified, Zjendjan had to make 
a choice between the wrath of the King’s confessor and his 
master’s orders. “She’s with Pani Vitovska, like I said, and 
ought to be here soon. . .” 

He babbled on but Skshetuski was no longer listening. He lay 
as still as if all his need for self-control was now put away. He 
felt as if an icy barrier was melting inside him, and the rigidity 
of all his terrible restraints was ebbing from his powerful young 
body, but his eyes were open and staring at the ceiling as if he 
was still unable to believe anything he saw. His worn face had 
the grave look of a man who witnessed a real miracle, and felt 
the touch of God’s hand on his forehead, and whose faith 
thereafter would be beyond all question because it was rooted in 
his own undeniable experience. 

“Get me some clothes,” he ordered quietly, sitting up. “And 
then go and order the stablemen to saddle our horses.” 

“Clothes? Horses?” Zjendjan stared, astonished. “And where 
d’you have a mind to go, sir? The way you look, master, you 
ought to spend another week in bed.” 

“Get me some clothes, I said!” Now on his feet, Pan Yan was 
swaying like a naked apparition risen from a grave, but his eyes 


were calm, at peace and shining with new life and a restored 
faith. “And be quick about it!” 
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Zjendjan set about laying out his master’s clothing and or- 
dered the rectory servants to prepare a hot, nourishing broth 
thickly laced with wine, to which Skshetuski sat down with the 
sudden appetite of a starving wolf. The King and all the nobles 
had sent such a rich supply of coats, undercoats, sashes, plumed 
caps, cloaks, ornaments and jeweled weapons as gifts for the 
hero that Zjendjan had a difficult time in choosing what Pan Yan 
ought to wear on this special day. 

“There’s even three fine horses in the stables,” he reported. 
“Ey, if only somebody would give me one like that . . .” 

“Take any one you like.” 

“Thank you, master! But wouldn’t it be better if you’d take it 
easy for a few days more?” 

“I’m fine. I can ride. For God’s sake, lad, will you stop 
babbling and do what you’re told?” 

While Pan Yan dressed and ate, Zjendjan told him about the 
rescue expedition to the Valadynka. 

“The worst of it all was in those woods where the Tartars 
spotted us,” he said. “I don’t know how Pan Michal and Pan 
Zagloba got out of that alive, God be thanked for it! Me and the 
lady turned off towards Konstantinov, thinking to squeeze 
through between Hmyelnitzki and those Tartars. See, master, | 
was sure they’d go on down to Zbarajh after they got done with 
Pan Zagloba and the Little Master. . .” 

“They didn’t,” Skshetuski interrupted. “Pan Kushel got there 
just in time. But go on, go on!” 

“Ah, if ’'d only known! But I didn’t, did I? And maybe that’s a 
good thing, the way things turned out. I mean, our lady got 
spared the hardships of the siege, didn’t she? Anyway, we got 
through alright, the lady and me, running between the Cos- 
sacks and the Tartars like we was in some kind of canyon 
between two forest fires. The country was empty all around us. 
Everybody had run off because of the Tartars. But I sweated 
buckets anyway thinking we might be swept up by some raid- 
ing party . . . Which is just what happened in the end.” 

“What?” Skshetuski stopped dressing and stared anxiously at 
Zjendjan. “You got caught? How? What happened?” 

“Donyetz happened, master.” The boy shrugged, unper- 
turbed, as if oblivious of Skshetuski’s anguish and impatience. 
“And you know what happened with Donyetz, I expect...” 


“No, Devil take you, I don’t know what happened with 
Donyets and I don’t care what’s going to happen! Get on with 
your story!” } 

“Well, master, nothing more’s going to happen to him be- 
cause he is dead.” Nothing could hurry the phlegmatic Zjend- 
jan in his storytelling, Pan Yan knew, and he ground his teeth in 
helpless rage. 

“Go on, for God’s sake!” 

“Yes master. Well, Donyetz was one of Bohun’s colonels, as I 
expect you know, and Horpyna’s brother. And Horpyna was the 
witch who kept the lady in that canyon by the Valadynka. Ah, 
but you’d know all about Horpyna, master, wouldn’t you? I 
mean having been in Hmyelnitzki’s camp and all and seen all his 
soothsayers and witches. . .” 

“No, God blast you, | don’t know Horpyna,” Skshetuski 
ground out. “Will you get on with it?” 

“Yes master. Well, me and Donyetz knew each other well 
enough from that time when I was with Boaun. And since he 
was a friend of Bohun’s he knew all about his sister watching 
over our lady. So he believed me when I told him I was taking 
the lady to Bohun in Vlodava. I thought he’d let us go, and 
maybe even give us a few goods and horses like Burlay had 
done. Because I had to spend a lot of my own money on the 
way, you see, and I thought it would be good to get a little 
bate oor.” 

“T'll give you ten times what you spent,” Skshetuski hissed. 
“Go on!” 

“Thank you kindly, master! Anyway, Donyetz had a lot dif 
ferent idea. ‘Don’t go to Vlodava,’ he says to me. ‘That’s where the 
Poles’ General Levy is assembling. What if they should catch you? 
You'd be better off going with me to Hmyelnitzki’s army. Hmyel will 
guard the girl like she was his own once he knows she’s Bohun’s.’ 
Which he would have done, master, sure enough.” 

“So what did you do?” 

“I argued with him as best I could. ‘Bohun’s waiting for us in 
Vlodava,’ | told him. ‘He’ll get mad if I don’t carry out his orders just 
the way he wanted.’ But nothing I said worked on that stubborn 
Cossack. ‘Never mind your orders,’ he tells me. ‘I’ll send word to 
Bohun that Pve got you and the girl over at the main camp and that’ll 
be that.’ He was a smart man and what he said made a lot of 
sense if I’d been Bohun’s man like I said I was. . .” 


Pan Yan groaned. 

“Oh, it was a bad time for us, master,” the boy went on, 
unhurried. “I felt like groaning myself. Many times. We got to 
arguing, that Cossack and me, and then he got suspicious. ‘How 
come you’re so all-fired eager to go into Lah country’ he asks me. 
‘How come you’re scared to go back among Cossacks? Maybe you’ve 
turned traitor?’ | tell you, master, I thought it was all up with me 
and the lady then.” 

Dressed now and ready to go, Pan Yan started gnawing his 
nails with impatience. “For God’s sake, will you get to the end 
of this story?” 

“And that’s just what I thought it was, master,” the calm, 
slow-spoken lad went on. “The end for us both! I didn’t know 
what to do. Honest to God I didn’t. Donyetz started watching 
me like a hawk. I figured the only thing to do was to creep out 
some dark night and run God knows where and I started getting 
things ready to make a quick bolt. But that would’ve been 
touch-and-go, master, the way Donyetz watched us... And 
he’d have gone after us too, you know, and maybe he’d have 
caught us, and then everything would’ve been for nothing.” 

“God help me,” Pan Yan murmured. “God help me.” 

“That’s what I said too, master! And God sent the help. Pan 
Pelk, that famous raider, came up in the night, wiped out the 
Cossacks, took Donyetz, and set us free. It’s been a week now 
since they impaled Donyetz, just like his sister Horpyna always 
said they would ... Ay, but then some new troubles started 
with PanPelk oF.” 

“What troubles, for God’s sake?” Skshetuski held his breath. 

“Well, master, that Pan Pelk was a great soldier. Maybe even 
as good at raiding as Pan Volodyovski. I say was because he got 
killed a few weeks back, I hear. But he was also a real devil with 
the women.” 

“{ know that,” Pan Yan grated out between his teeth. “He was 
famous for it.” 

“So he almost jumped out of his skin when he saw the lady. I 
had a devil of a time with him, God rest his troubled soul. It 
looked for a while like our lady was going to come to harm 
from our own kind, having been spared by Bohun and the 
Cossacks.” 

“Yes, yes. I see,” Pan Yan muttered, tearing at his beard. 
“That . . . wouldn’t surprise me.” 


“The good thing about Pan Pelk was that he loved our 
Prince,” Zjendjan said. “Every time he mentioned him he took 
off his cap and swore he’d take service with us as soon as he 
could. So that’s what saved us.” 

“What do you mean, that saved you?” 

“Well, master, as soon as I picked up on how Pan Pelk felt 
about His Highness I told him that our lady was the Prince’s 
ward, and a blood relative at that. And right away he started 
treating her like she was an icon! Gave us an escort all the way to 
Zamost where the King was staying at the time. And once we 
got there I could hand over the lady to Pani Vitovska.” 

Skshetuski sighed, weary with relief. Then he took the boy in 
his arms and hugged him as if he were his brother. 

“God bless you, lad,” he murmured. “You'll never be just a 
servant to me again! So Helen is with Pani Vitovska, is she?” 

“Yes she is.” 

“And when was Pani Vitovska supposed to get here?” 

“A week after me and it’s been ten days already. Eight since 
you got here, master. She’s got to be somewhere close, I ex- 
pect.” 

“Let’s go, let’s go then,” Pan Yan said again. “Let’s ride out to 
meet them. Hurry! Or Pll go mad with joy.” 
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But Pan Yan barely turned to go when the cobbled courtyard 
echoed with the sudden clatter of iron-shod hooves and the 
bright windows darkened with the moving shadows of animals 
and riders. 

“We've guests, sir!” Zjendjan cried and, looking out, 
Skshetuski caught sight of the King’s confessor clambering out 
of a four-wheeled kolaska; and then he saw the gaunt faces of 
Zagloba, Volodyovski, Kushel and many of his other Zbarajh 
friends bobbing in a crowd of Prince Yeremi’s redcoated drag- 
oons. But they caught sight of him as well through the open 
window, a great joyful shout boomed out in the yard, and then a 
swarm of cheering knights pushed into the room. 

“The war’s over!” the old priest called out, hurrying in behind 
them. “A treaty’s been signed at Zborov! It’s not the best kind of 
treaty, and few of us think it will hold for long, but at least all 
this bloodshed will stop for a few years.” 

But Skshetuski already guessed as much. If Zbarajh hadn’t 


been relieved his friends wouldn’t be here. Now they were 
crowding around him, hugging him with undisguised affection, 
and Pan Michal and Pan Zagloba were literally tearing him out 
of each other’s arms. 

“They told us you’re alive!” Pan Zagloba bellowed, shaking 
with emotion. “But hearing about it is one thing, seeing you up 
on your feet, and so well so soon, is something else again! We 
got here as fast as those worn out nags of ours could take us. 
Oh, but Yan, you’ve no idea what fame and glory you’ve won 
for yourself! Nor what a reward you’re about to get!” 

“His Majesty is going to reward you in one way,” the old 
priest said, smiling quietly. “But the King of Kings has some- 
thing even better in mind for you, young man.” 

“I know,” Pan Yan said. “And may God bless you for it, my 
dear friends. Zyendjan has already told me what you’ve done.” 

“What? And your joy didn’t strangle you? So much the 
better!” Pan Zagloba shouted. “Vivat Skshetuski! Long live 
Princess Helen! Listen Yan, we couldn’t tell you about it before 
because we didn’t know if she got through alive, but that lad of 
yours pulled it off in fine style! What a fox he is, eh?” 

“I know, I know,” Pan Yan murmured. “I just don’t know 
how to thank you all.” 

“Oh vulpes astuta!” Pan Zagloba turned to Zjendjan who 
stood grinning broadly across Skshetuski’s shoulder, but who 
kept his eyes fixed anxiously on the King’s confessor. “Oh you 
sly, cunning little fellow! So you did it, eh? I knew that you’d 
make it! Pan Michal and me charged a whole tchambul behind 
you, can you imagine that? I was the first to throw myself on 
those howling heathen and Pan Michal didn’t do so badly either! 
You should’ve seen how they ran from us and how they tried 
hiding from us in holes in the ground! But nothing helped them 
against old Zagloba!” 

Then he threw his arms around Pan Yan again. 

“We went all the way to the Yahorlik after my little girl and 
we found her for you! Imagine, I had to kill some kind of a 
monster that was guarding her! And now the Prince is waiting 
to give the bride away!” 

“God give you joy, Yan,” the little knight murmured over and 
over. “God give you joy. You’ve earned the gratitude of the 
ntire country. ” 

“But how am I ever going to show my gratitude to you?” Pan 


Yan asked, as moved as all the others. “I don’t even know how 
to start thanking you for all you’ve done for me. My whole life 
won’t be long enough to repay you.” 

But Pan Zagloba still had more to say. 

“Hey, hey!” he shouted. “Won’t there be some wedding? 
Hmm? The last time I danced at a wedding that devil Bohun 
showed up uninvited and I had to teach him a lesson in man- 
ners. But he won’t bother anyone again, which is something 
else I’ll tell you about later on when we’ve some time for idle 
gossip and chatter. Let me just say this much for now, Yan my 
lad, those twelve sons of yours have been dodging you and 
Helen long enough! It’s high time you caught up with them and 
a few more besides! Hey, hey! Listen everybody! Listen! I’m 
going to be a grandfather! I’ll have grandchildren to pester me in 
my old age! And now where’s my daughter? Eh? Where’s my 
little girl?” 

“I was just about to ride out to meet her,” Pan Yan said. 

“And we'll go with you!” Pan Zagloba shouted. “Just like a 
wedding party! So mount up, gentlemen! Mount up! Let’s be on 
our way! And the sooner the better!” 

But Skshetuski was already outside and leaping into his sad- 
dle as lightly as if he’d never known a moment of pain or illness 
or exhaustion in his life. 


Chapter Eighty 


THEY FLEW along the old bricked highway that led northward 
out of Toporov, looking in their new red and yellow caps and 
their bright scarlet coats like so many autumn leaves carried by 
the wind, until they came to a turn in the road where they saw a 
long line of carts and coaches surrounded by several dozen 
armed lackeys and liveried outriders. A few of these, catching 
sight of the horsemen bearing down upon them, spurred for- 
ward to challenge them and ask who they were. 

“King’s soldiers!” Pan Zagloba cried out. “From the Royal 
Army! And who’s that up ahead?” 

“The Lady of Sandomir!” 

* ihatsut, then, That's it!” 

“Your moment’s here, Yan,” Pan Michal murmured. 

Skshetuski was so swept away by feeling that he didn’t know 
what to do. He had to ask himself again: was this really happen- 
ing? Or had his illusions and hallucinations turned into a habit? 
He reined his horse, slid out of his saddle, and stood cap-in- 
hand like a beggar at the side of the highway. Sweat burst out on 
his temples, his legs bent under him and his whole body started 
trembling in anticipation of that long deferred, miraculous re- 
union. Pan Michal jumped to the ground to help hold him up. 
The rest of the officers, gentry and dragoons followed their 
example and so the entire group stood bareheaded at the side of 
the road while the line of coaches and baggage carts creaked by 
them in the dust. 

At last there came a larger and richer traveling carriage in 
whose window they saw the grave features of an older woman 
and, peering out beside her, the beautiful and gentle face of the 
Kurtzevitch princess. 
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“My little daughter!” howled Zagloba, hurling himself 
blindly at the carriage. “My sweetheart! Skshetuski is with us!” 

The carriage horses began to stamp and rear in panic. Dust 
billowed out. The coachmen and escort riders shouted for 
everyone to stand still, thrown into sudden panic by the troop 
that milled around the carriage. 

“Stop! Halt! Help! What is this?” 

Meanwhile Volodyovski and Kushel led the weakened Pan 
Yan to the carriage door where he slid to his knees on the 
mounting steps but a moment later Helen’s strong and gentle 
arms were holding up his head. , 

Seeing the astonishment on the face of the older woman, 
Zagloba cried out: “That’s Skshetuski, the hero of Zbarajh! He’s 
the one who made his way through the whole enemy horde to 
get word to the King! It’s he who saved Zbarajh, the army, the 
Prince and the entire Commonwealth as well! Long life to him 
and to my little sweetheart! May God bless them both!” 

“Long life!” cheered the assembled gentry. “Vivant! Vivant!” 

“Long life!” the dragoons roared in their turn, and the deep, 
booming echoes of their cry rolled like thunder far across the 
fields and woods of Toporov. 

But Pan Zagloba’s bellowing drowned every other sound. 
“To ‘Tarnopol! To the Prince! To the wedding! Hey, hey, my 
sweet girl, and what do you say to that? Your suffering is over! 
There is only joy and happiness in store for you from now on. 
And for Bohun there’s only the headsman and the axe. . .!” 


x * x 


They seated Skshetuski in the carriage next to Helen and the 
procession moved forward once again. The day was bright and 
clear and soft with warm breezes. The fields and woods through 
which they were passing were bathed in gleaming sunlight, and 
the frail, silvery threads of autumn cobwebs drifted in the air 
like the snow that would cover that entire landscape just a few 
weeks later. There was peace and silence everywhere they 
looked. 

“I tell you, my friend,” Pan Zagloba sighed and nudged Pan 
Michal’s stirrup with his own. “Something’s got me by the 
throat like that time when Pan Podbipyenta, God rest his saintly 
soul, was slipping out of Zbarajh . . .” 

They were riding side-by-side near the carriage windows 


through which they could see Skshetuski and the beautiful 
young woman they both loved, each in his own fashion, look- 
ing at each other with joy in their eyes. The little knight sighed 
and nodded, and twitched his pale whiskers up and down, 
delighted for his friend but wishing that he too might find such 
happiness some day. 

“Yes,” the fat knight went on. “It’s got me and it won’t let go. 
But when I think how these two have finally got together . . . 
after all their troubles. . . then my whole heart rolls over like an 
old dog sleeping in the sunlight. Yes, yes, my friend, everyone 
gets to meet his or her destiny according to God’s plan and finds 
the kind of ending he or she is supposed to have. And if some 
kind of marital adventure doesn’t sweep you up as well we'll 
spend our old age, you and I, helping to raise their chil- 
diem...” 

Pan Michal sighed again but the fat knight was too full of his 
own musing speculations to note the sudden longing in his 
small friend’s face. 

“Each of us is born to a different task,” he went on. “Each has 
his own role to play on God’s earth : .. And ours, my dear 
Michal, seems to have more to do with war and service than 
with wedding bells.” 

The little knight said nothing in reply. Only his pointed 
whiskers moved up and down even more swiftly than before. 
They rode back to Toporov and then to Tarnopol where they 
were to rejoin Prince Yeremi’s army and go on with it to Lvov 
and then to the wedding. As they rode, Zagloba entertained old 
Pani Vitovska with an account of everything that happened in 
the time since she had left Zamost, and Skshetuski listened to 
this avidly because it was all news to him as well. 

So Pan Zagloba told about the murderous but inconclusive 
battle of Zborov, and about the new treaty with the Khan which 
assured some respite for a year or two. The treaty confirmed 
Hmyelnitzki as the Zaporohjan Hetman and allowed him to 
pick a regular army of forty thousand men out of the huge 
swarms of tchernya he commanded. In exchange, he swore 
allegiance to the Diet and the King. 

“It’s not much of a peace,” Pan Zagloba offered. “And it’s sure 
to lead to another war before we’re much older. But if our 
Prince gets the Hetman’s bulava that he’s earned so well then 
things will be a lot different the next time. . .” 


“But you’re not telling Yan the most important thing of all,” 
the little knight murmured. 

“’m not? That’s right, I’m not!” Pleased to have a new subject 
for his peroration, the fat knight leaned through the carriage 
window towards Pan Yan and Helen. “I should’ve started out 
with this piece of news, my dears, only it’s taken me all this 
time just to catch my breath. . .! You've no idea, Yan, what 
happened after you left Zbarajh. So you can’t have heard that 
Bohun’s been captured! Our Prince has him chained and locked 
up in Tarnopol.” 

The news was so astonishing that the two young people 
stared at Zagloba and each other as if they couldn’t understand 
what the fat knight had said. Bohun had cast such a pervasive 
shadow on their lives, and his role in their destinies was so 
devastating, that he had started to acquire the supernatural 
qualities of an evil myth; it sometimes seemed to both of them 
that the sound of his name was enough to chill the air around 
them. 

But there was more than that to that tragic figure as everyone 
was aware. Fierce and untamed as the Steppe itself, wild as the 
wind and as savage as the times that bred him, Bohun was more 
like the passing spirit of their own cruel and heroic era than just 
another man. And so now, hearing about his fall, Pan Yan and 
Helen showed several mixed and opposite reactions. Fear and 
relief struggled in their faces against awe and wonder. Hatred 
gave way to sorrow at the thought of all that wasted talent, and 
tragically misused power, and disappearing glory; and whatever 
bitterness each of them might have been remembering began to 
crumble before regret and pity. 

Time passed in silence. Neither of them could say a single 
word. It was as if a damned, doomed soul appeared at the 
roadside before them, crying for love so that it might be saved, 
and bringing death to everyone who’d reach out towards it. 

Helen lifted and opened her hands as if acknowledging her 
own unwilling role in that tragedy and accepting God’s will 
without further question. 

Pan Yan shook his head. 

Both of them knew that they, along with Bohun, were inno- 
cent participants in a cruel drama that mirrored the immemorial 
struggle between love and hatred, and all of them knew that this 
was the disease that gnawed at the soul of their entire country. 


“How did it happen?” Pan Yan asked in sadness and regret. 

“It was the damnedest thing!” Pan Zagloba said. “The treaty 
was already signed, you see. The fighting was over. We were on 
our way out of that stinking heap of corpses that people call 
Zbarajyh, and the Prince took all the cavalry out on the left flank 
just in case the Tartars pulled one of their tricks. You know how 
they are about breaking treaties . . .” 

“Yes.” Skshetuski nodded. “We all know their ways. And 
what happened then?” 

“What happened? A troop of about three hundred Cossacks 
came out of nowhere and charged our whole army!” 

“Only Bohun would have dared something as mad as that,” 
Pan Yan nodded quietly. 

“That’s just who it was! He’d been away somewhere during 
the siege, licking himself back to health after our Warsaw duel, I 
expect. We’d have know it if he was with Hmyelnitzki. But 
anyway, there he was again, charging all of us with three hun- 
dred madmen just as desperate to die as he was himself! Pan 
Michal soon surrounded them and cut them to ribbons, and 
Bohun himself, wounded twice more by our little friend, went 
into the bag... .! I tell you, he just doesn’t have any luck with 
Michal. No, he doesn’t! This was the third time that they 
locked horns in combat and it looks to be the last for that 
miserable young devil.” 

“It turned out,” Volodyovski added, “that he’d been burning 
up the miles all the way from the Valadynka.. .” 

“That’s right,” Zagloba nodded. “We know what he dis- 
covered there. We can imagine what it did to him. He must’ve 
ridden like a crazy man to get to the fighting before it was 
over.” 

“But it’s a long, hard road,” the little knight threw in, nod- 
ding quietly in his own turn. “So he didn’t get to Zbarajh before 
the peace was signed. The Cossacks say that when he heard 
about it he just went off his head with rage and disappointment. 
And that he didn’t care what happened to him after that.” 

“Yes. Well. He’d do that, wouldn’t he.” A strange blend of 
fear, relief, admiration and regret flitted across Pan Zagloba’'s 
face. “What else was left for him? What more could he want? 
And how was he to get it?” 

Then he sighed and shrugged. He nodded his head slowly up 


and down, like a man for whom life held neither secrets nor any 


new discoveries, and who had a few too many unsettling mem- 
ories of his own. 

“A man who rides the whirlwind dies out with the storm,” he 
observed uneasily. “It’s a law of nature. Anyway, we almost had 
a new war over Bohun’s outbreak! Our Prince was the first to 
cry out that he broke the treaty and Hmyelnitzki was all set to 
go to Bohun’s rescue. It was a real touch-and-go situation for a 
couple of hours and God only knows how it would’ve ended! 
But the Khan insisted that Bohun be condemned. Because—as 
he said it-— it was his word that Bohun broke, and his heathen 
honor that he shamed, not his own. So the Khan ordered 
Hmyel to mind his ways and stop howling about Bohun or he’d 
let loose all his armies on him! And he sent word to Prince 
Yeremi that Bohun should be treated with no mercy, like any 
bandit or marauder.” 
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Then, seeing the surprise on Skshetuski’s face, the fat knight 
shrugged again and made a wry gesture. 

“Yes, yes, I know,” he said. “It all sounds a little strange if you 
know the Tartars. A lot of people wondered at all this punctilio. 
I think it’s likely that Devlet Giray was less concerned about 
points of honor than with getting all his slave caravans away 
before anybody asked too many questions. People say the Tar- 
tars have so many captives penned up in the Ukraine that a good 
peasant won't be worth more than a couple of horseshoe nails in 
the Turkish markets for a year or more.” 

“And what did Prince Yeremi do with Bohun?” Skshetuski 
asked uneasily. 

“The Prince? Well, the first thing he ordered for him was a 
sharpened stake. But then he changed his mind. ‘I’ll give him to 
Skshetuski,’ he said. ‘Let him do what he wants with that Cossack 
firebrand. He’s earned the right to exercise his own Justice on the fellow 
for all the misery that this hothead caused him.’ And so that’s how 
things stand. The wretched fellow is rattling his chains in the 
cellar of Tarnopol Castle while the local leeches are patching up 
his head, although I’m sure he’d much rather give up the ghost 
ie good. So it’s up to you, Yan, to decide what’s to happen to 

im. 
And here Pan Zagloba began to shake his head with wonder. 
“Amazing, isn’t it?” he mused. “Just think how many times 


that man should’ve died. No wolf alive ever had his skin flayed 
as often as we’ve tanned his hide. Pan Michal himself cut him up 
three times! But that’s one stubborn soul. . .” 

“It’s hard not to feel some pity for him,” Pan Michal observed 
quietly. “He was a great soldier.” 

“A devil rather than a man!” Pan Zagloba cried. “But I must 
say I’ve long forgiven him for all his sins against me even 
though I didn’t merit one of them! I mean, didn’t I go drinking 
with him? Didn’t I let him spend his money on me as if he was 
my equal? I could’ve knifed him back there in Rozloghi but I let 
him live. He should’ve been grateful instead of going after me 
as hard as he did. . .” 

Then the fat knight shrugged once more, sighed, and nodded 
into the glowing, sunlit distance where the towers of Tarnopol 
rose above the trees. 

“We might’ve gone on like that for ever if he hadn’t raised his 
bloody hand against you, sweetheart,” he said fondly to the 
grave young Princess who sat in deep thought of her own. “But 
that’s the way things go . . . Fate rolls the dice and few men 
remember the good that’s done to them if they’ve a chance to 
dwell on something evil. . .” 

Then he turned to Skshetuski. 

“But what about you, Yan? What do you plan to do with that 
wretched soul? The soldiers are betting that you’ll turn him into 
a stable hand because he’s good with horses. Or maybe a foot- 
man because he’s a handsome, strapping devil who'd look good 
in livery. But it’s hard for me to believe that you’d treat him like 
just another serf.” 

“You can be sure I won’t,” Skshetuski said quietly. “There is 
more of a knight in that unhappy man than in many of the lords 
and nobles we’ve met in the last two years. And just because he 
lost everything he cared for that’s no reason to humiliate him 
further. ” 

But it was not really up to Skshetuski to judge Bohun, and to 
decide his fate, and all of them knew it. No one said anything 
but every eye turned with curiosity on the Kurtzevitch princess 
who’d lost and suffered more at that doomed Cossack’s hands 
than anyone else. 

She sat in silence. Suffering had brought a new gravity to her 
pale face, but it had done nothing to mar her quiet beauty, break 
her pride or undermine her courage. A deep, inner strength 


stirred and glowed just below the delicate surface of her golden 
skin and her large, luminous eyes were dark with new maturity 
and knowledge. 

“May God forgive him everything he’s done and may he find 
his own peace as best he can,” she said. 

“That’s what we’ll do, then,” Pan Yan said and looked with 
pride at his wife-to-be. 

“And amen to that,” added Pan Zagloba. 


x *k * 


They were quiet then, thinking about the different ways in 
which God’s will could manifest itself and men’s lives and 
fortunes changed in unsettled times, until they came to the ruins 
of Grabova where they stopped to rest. 

They found the burned township full of soldiers going home 
from Zborov. Pan Vitovski, the Castellan of Sandomir, was 
there with his regiment, having made a forced march to meet 
his wife’s party. So were the heroic Starosta of Krasnostav and 
General Pshiyemski. So was a large and lively gathering of 
demobilized warrior-gentry whose road to their country man- 
ors happened to lie that way. The manor house of Grabova had 
been burned and looted by Cossack foragers and Tartar slave 
raiders, as were all other buildings in the countryside, but no 
one bothered to look for shelter anyway. The day was so calm, 
warm and sunny, and the nearby oak and birch groves were so 
soothing and inviting, that the whole bivouac turned into a 
carefree country outing under the clear sky. 

Because the gentry of the General Levy were always well 
supplied with hampers of food and liquor, the servants set about 
at Once preparing an open-air supper, while the castellan had 
several dozen tents put up in the grove for the ladies and the 
various dignitaries. 

These soon became the focus of everybody’s curiosity and 
interest. A crowd of knights and gentry gathered before them to 
catch a quick glimpse of Skshetuski and the Kurtzevitch prin- 
cess, whose story was now part of the country’s folklore, all the 
more popular because of its promise of a happy ending. Others 
told war stories, argued politics and discussed the likelihood of 
a lasting peace. Those who hadn’t been at Zbarajh, but who had 
fought only in the Zborov battle, questioned the Vishnovyetzki 
soldiers about the details of that famous siege, clustering with 


special eagerness around Pan Zagloba who had more to say 
about everything than everybody else, and whose voice soon 
drowned out every other sound. His account of how he killed 
the legendary Burlay became such an epic in its thousandth 
telling that some of the listeners wondered why anyone else was 
needed to defeat the Tartars and Hmyelnitzki. 
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Meanwhile the servants who were laying out the banquet on 
the grass had their own hero in Zjendjan. But the boy appeared 
restless and uneasy. Nothing seemed to please him. His shrewd 
little eyes had scrunched down into bitter slits. Something 
gnawed at him. Not even the rare delicacies that he stole and 
sampled with the other servants came anywhere near to satisfy- 
ing his deep, inner hunger. 

He went on snapping, grumbling and fidgeting about until he 
found a convenient moment when he could draw Skshetuski to 
a quieter corner of the grove. 

“Master,” he pleaded humbly, ed to his knees. “Can I 
ask for something?” 

“It'd be hard for me to refuse you wound” Pan Yan said, 
lifting the boy to his feet and speaking to him as if they were 
equals. “How could I, seeing that it’s your doing first and 
foremost that we’re all here together?” 

“That’s what I thought too,” the lad sniffed uneasily. “It 
seemed only right that you’d think of some reward for me, 
ar... 

“Just tell me what you want.” 

Zjendjan’s pink, pudgy face darkened with sudden hatred and 
a fierce, determined light gleamed coldly in his narrowed eyes. 
“There’s only one thing I’d ask for, master. Nothing else.” 

“Ask me for anything you wish,” Pan Yan said. “I meant it 
when I said that you’d be more like a brother than a servant to 
me. So what can I give you?” 

“Just Bohun. That’s all I want. Give me Bohun, master.” 

“And what would you do with hime” 

“Oh... . Pll think of something.” 

The hunger in the boy’s round, moonlike face was so fierce 
and cruel that Pan Yan stepped back a pace, suddenly aware that 
he never really knew his young servant at all. 

“Oh yes, I'll think of something, master, to pay him for what 


he did to me in Tchehryn,” Zjendjan ground out coldly. “And 
with interest, too... .! I expect you’ll have him killed off any- 
way. Everybody says so. So let me be the first to have a go at 
initia 

But Skshetuski shook his head. 

“T can’t do that,” he said. 

“Oh God!” Zjendjan wailed suddenly like a heartbroken child 
and burst into tears. “Is that what I’ve lived for then? So people 
can say I’ll swallow injuries and insults without paying them off 
in kind? Honest to God, sir, I wish I’d been killed. . .!” 

“Ask me for anything else and it’s yours,” Pan Yan said evenly. 
“Twands; money, hoxses . . . anything! I’ll gladly give you every- 
thing I own. But don’t ask for Bohun.” 

“But I swore vengeance on him!” Zjendjan sobbed. “I took an 
oath! What will my grandpappy say if I don’t keep my word?” 

“Ask him if keeping such a promise wouldn’t be a greater sin 
than breaking it,” Skshetuski said quietly. “Try simple for- 
giveness. God has already punished that tragic man. Don’t add 
your own hand to that of providence or you'll bring new 
misfortunes on yourself. You're a fine, loyal lad and I owe you 
more than I’ll ever be able to repay but you ought to be ashamed 
to ask for such a favor.” 

“One thing’s a shame and so’s the other,” sobbed the boy. “Ai 

. . what am I to do?” 

“Just think, lad. Think. Look into yourself. What is it you're 
asking? The only mercy that this man begs from God is death 
anyway. He has nothing left to live for. He’s lost everything. 
And he’s wounded and in chains on top of all that! Do you want 
to be a common hangman for him? Will that satisfy your 
injured pride and add to your honor? Are you going to torment 
a helpless, shackled prisoner, or murder a man who is sick and 
wounded and can’t defend himself? Have you turned into a 
Tartar or a Cossack cut-throat to think of such a thing? No, lad. 
No ... I won’t allow that as long as I live so never even 
mention it to me again.” 

There was so much strength and power in Pan Yan’s quiet 
voice that the disappointed boy lost all hope at once. 

“Ai. . .al,” he mumbled tearfully. “Where’s the justice, then? 
When he’s well and healthy he’s too much for two like me. And 
when he’s ill and weak then it’s a shame to touch him. How am I 
going to pay him, then, for what he did to me?” 

“Leave retributions to God,” Pan Skshetuski said. 
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Zjendjan stared at his master in bewilderment but Pan Yan 
turned about and left him. 

He made his way slowly to the large square tents spread out 
in the sunlit meadow where a numerous and lively company 
had gathered in the open air. Pani Vitovska sat in the center of 
the group with Helen beside her, while all the knights, soldiers, 
officers and gentry sat or stood in a broad arc around them. 
Before them stood Pan Zagloba, bareheaded and perspiring in 
the warm afternoon sun, telling the story of the Siege of 
Zbarajh. 

Never before did he have such an attentive audience. Every- 
one listened, holding their breaths as the tale unfolded, and only 
their faces showed the play of feeling that swept through them 
all. Those who had been there sighed, nodded solemnly, wiped 
an occasional tear and stared off into the distance, as if to catch 
some recessed glimpse of precious memory that lay buried in 
the rubble of those silent earthworks. Those who weren’t there 
wished that they had been able to share in the glory. 

Pan Yan sat down beside Helen, pressed her hand to his lips, 
and then they leaned against each other, sitting close together, 
and listened as quietly as the rest. 

The sun had started to slip out of the sky, evening was on its 
way. Skshetuski’s thoughts drifted as he listened. The shadowed 
images passed like regiments in review; remembered moments 
rolled by in a vivid cavalcade of color and emotion; and he saw 
them all as something that would never Jeave him no matter 
how deep and far into the future it would go. 

The words rose and soared Jike firebombs and rockets. They 
hissed like hot lead and thundered through the air like whirling 
stone and iron. Pan Zagloba mopped his glistening pate and 
stroked his wispy hair. His voice had deepened, hardened and 
acquired new resonance and power as he described those days 
and nights of courage, sacrifice, heroism and selfless devotion, 
and the listeners saw either in their memories or imaginations a 
passage of events that had already taken them marching into 
history. 

They saw once more the smoking ramparts surrounded by a 
howling human tide. They felt the booming surge of the fierce 
assaults pulsing in their blood. They heard the shouts and 
screams and the roar of cannon and the rattle of firelocks and 


muskets. They could see Prince Yeremi in his silver armor 
standing unmoved amid the hail of iron. 

They felt the thirst and hunger. The cold clutch of famine. 
They breathed the desperate air of those crimson nights in 
which death hung above the pitted earthwalls like a fearsome 
raptor circling above its prey on black, silent wings. 

They watched Pan Podbipyenta slipping into the night and 
walking towards his own martyrdom and glory. They crept 
with Yan Skshetuski through the hissing reeds. 

They listened without a sound, totally enthralled, merely 
lifting their hot eyes to the darkening sky or clutching the cold, 
sweated hilts of their swords and sabers, while Pan Zagloba 
brought his story to its end. 

“It is all one vast burial mound today,” he said, and it wasn’t 
clear if he meant just the silent, empty earthworks of Zbarajh, 
or if he was mourning more than that. “It is just a grave. And 
the only reason why the glory of our nation isn’t buried there 
with the flower of our knighthood, and with the Prince Palatine 
and me and all of us whom the Cossacks themselves call ‘The 
Lions of Zbarajh,’ is that this man saved us.” 

And here he pointed to Pan Yan Skshetuski. 

“That’s true!” cried Pan Marek Sobieski. 

“As God’s our witness!” Pan Pshiyemski added. 

“Glory to him then!” shouted a hundred voices. “Glory! And 
gratitude! And all honor! Vivat Skshetuski! Long life to the 
newlyweds! Long life to the hero!” 

A great surge of feeling swept through the gathered gentry. 
Some wept. Some cheered and shouted. Others ran to fetch 
cups and goblets so that they might drink the health of their 
heroic savior and his future bride. Yet others tossed their caps 
into the evening air. 

The watching soldiers shouted battle cries and rattled their 
sheathed sabers and soon one vast cheer was echoing through 
the birch grove. 

“Glory! Glory! Vivat!” 

Skshetuski listened to these cries with his head bowed upon 
his chest, and with his eyes cast down, because only he knew the 
full measure of the pain and hardships that led to fame and 
glory, and how much faith in God and love for his country 
could do for any man. 


But Helen rose to her feet, shook out her braided hair and 


stared proudly at the men around her. A rush of blood glowed 
redly in her pale cheeks. Her shining eyes seemed to scatter fire. 
This was her man whom they were honoring—she’d be his wife 
before the week was over—and a man’s glory falls upon his 
wife in just the same way that the rays of the sun warm and 
enrich the soil from which new life comes. 


~x* * * 


It was long after sunset when the gathering finally broke up 
and everyone went his way. The Vitovskis, the Starosta and 
General Pshiyemski rode off with their regiments towards To- 
porov. Skshetuski and Helen made their way towards Tarnopol, 
escorted by their friends and Volodyovski’s dragoons who 
started singing as they rode along. 

The night was just as calm and clear as the day had been. The 
starlit sky was glittering like a jewel box and a great white 
moon rose out of the east to cast its silver light across the misted 
fields. 

On just such a night Skshetuski left Rozloghi to ride to the 
Sietch. On just another like it he crept out of Zbarajh. Now he 
could feel Helen’s heart beating against his own. 


BOOK II 
THE DELUGE 


Prologue 


In the part of the old Grand Duchy of Lithuania that was known 
as Zmudya, and which antedated the times of recorded history, 
there lived an ancient family named Billevitch, widely connected 
with many other houses of Lithuanian gentry, and respected more 
than any other in the Rosyen region. None of the Billevitches 
ever held any great public office in the Commonwealth, rising no 
higher than county stewardships in the Polish-Lithuanian republic 
of the gentry which emerged from the union of Poland and 
Lithuania in 1569, but they served their country well in every 
generation for which they were richly rewarded under various 
rulers. Their family seat, known as Billevitche, exists to this day, 
but they had many other properties near Rosyen, Krakinov, 
throughout the Lauda region, and along the Shoya and Nevyezh 
rivers as far east as Ponevyezh, so that in time they split into 
several branches that seldom saw each other. Some of them got 
together now and then when the Zmudyan gentry gathered for 
the annual military census near Rosyen on a plain called Stany; 
sometimes they met in the Lithuanian regiments of the Common- 
wealth and at the local diets; and because they were wealthy, 
well-connected and influential with the lesser gentry, even the 
all-powerful Radzivills of Birjhe had to take them into account. 
Their patriarch in the times of King Yan Casimir was Pan 
Heracles Billevitch, a colonel of Lithuanian Light Horse who 
also held the office of Steward of Upita under the Radzivills, but 
who didn’t make his home in the family seat. That was held by 
his cousin Thomas, the Myetchnik or Constable of Rosyen. Pan 
Heracles resided in the villages of Vodokty, Lubitch and Mitruny 
in the Lauda region, surrounded by the lands of the minor 


Laudanian gentry like tranquil islands of learning and enlighten- 
ment in the sea of that hardworking, patient and devout 
Zmudyan farmer-gentry that traced its own lineage back to the 
pagan days before their Duke Yagiello married a Queen of 
Poland. 

Elsewhere in the country families took their names from their 
properties, or the properties were named after the clans that held 
them, but it was different with the Laudanians. The Stakyan 
clan lived in the village of Morozy which King Stefan Batory 
gave them for their valor in the Battle of Pskov; the dour, 
heavy-handed Butryms, who were physically the biggest and the 
strongest men among the Laudanians, and who stood like an 
unbreakable, silent wall in war or in the time of the diets and 
smaller local conflicts, made their homes in Volmontov; the rich 
lands around Drohjeykany and Mozgi were tilled by the numer- 
ous Domashevitch clan, known as skilled foresters and hunters 
who tracked the wild game through the Zyelonka Forests all the 
way to Vilkomir and beyond. The Gashtovts, famous for the 
beauty of their women, lived in Patzunel; the Sollohubs raised 
horses and prime cattle in their own woodland clearings; and the 
Gosyevitches made pitch and tar in the woods around their 
village of Goshtchuny. 


There were other clans and families in those territories—or 


neighborhoods as they were known among the lesser gentry—but 
history took its toll of them as it did in all the other regions of 
the Commonwealth. Wars, raids and local turbulence turned 
many settlements to ruin, the villages were seldom rebuilt in the 
same place where they stood before, and some men called 
themselves by other names in the course of time. In these times, 
however, at the midpoint of the Seventeenth Century, Old 
Lauda was still what it used to be, and the Laudanian gentry 
reached the height of its fame and warlike reputation in the 
Cossack Wars under the banners of Yanush Radzivill. 

Tradition ruled that all of them should serve in the regiment 
of Heracles Billevitch. The wealthier among them enlisted as 


full-fledged members of the serving gentry—or companions of the 


first rank as the term was known—bringing an armed and 
mounted man-at-arms to fight in the second rank behind them, 
and with a string of remounts and a troops of servants. The less 


wealthy came alone with just one horse and weapons. The 
poorest of them, unable to afford a horse or armor of their own, 
enlisted as common men-at-arms and fought as bravely as their 
richer brethren. But they were less experienced in public affairs 
such as national politics, the great issues of their time, the 
parliament and their local diets. They knew that the King was 
in Warsaw, that a Radzivill was master of Zmudya and Lithu- 
ania, that Pan Hlebovitch was the Radzivills’ right-hand-man in 
the Lauda country, and that Pan Billevitch did all the thinking 
that had to be done in Vodokty and along the Lauda. That was 
enough for them and they cast their votes as their old colonel 
taught them, convinced that he carried out the will of the 
Radzivills who, in turn spoke for the King in the Lithuanian 
countries, while the King was the protector of the Common- 
wealth and father of all the gentry. 

As it happened, they weren’t that far wrong. Pan Billevitch 
was more a friend than a client of the powerful autocrats of 
Birjhe, particularly since he had a thousand votes and a thousand 
Laudanian sabers at his beck and call. And in those days no one 
could ignore sabers in such hands as those of the Stakyans, the 
Butryms, the Domashevitches or the Gashtovts. 

All that changed later for the Laudanian gentry, especially 
when Pan Heracles Billevitch was no longer there to guide them 
and advise them, and they missed him the most in the memora- 
ble year of 1654. A terrible war blazed that year along the whole 
eastern border of the Commonwealth with an invasion by the 
Russians and their Cossack allies, and Radzivill himself was 
disastrously beaten at the Battle of Shklov in which the Lauda- 
nian regiment was destroyed almost to a man in an attack on a 
brigade of French mercenaries. 

Pan Heracles was too old and deaf to go to that war—the 
Lauda men were led by a younger colonel appointed by Radz- 
ivill—and when he heard the news of the Shklov disaster he 
suffered a stroke and died. 

The news was first brought to Vodokty by Radzivill’s young 
colonel, one Michal Volodyovski, but it soon seeped through all 
of the countryside as the shattered remnants of the Laudanians 
drifted home. 


Like the rest of the ruined Lithuanian army they complained | 


about their Grand Hetman, the brooding Radzivill, who was so 
sure of his invincibility that he attacked a Russian army ten times 
more powerful than his own, and so doomed his men and the 
entire country. Not one voice, however, was raised against the 
young colonel who led the Laudanians. On the contrary, those 
who escaped from the disaster praised him to high heavens. 
Their only consolations were the great deeds they’d done under 
his command and how brilliantly he led them even in the 
catastrophe at Shklov. They told how they had cut through the 
Russian hordes in their first attack, how they crushed and 
scattered the first regiment of the French brigade whose colonel 
was sabered by Pan Volodyovski himself, and then, when they 
were surrounded and under fire from all sides, how they saved 
themselves by charging through the enemy with the last of their 
depleted strength. 

But the main business of the Laudanians after their return was 
the funeral of their old commander and the reading of his will 
in which, to their surprise, they discovered that they were all 
named as the guardians of his heiress, his granddaughter Alek- 
sandra. All of the Billevitch fortune was to go to her-with one 
notable exception and it was this remarkable codicil that created 
the greatest commotion and curiosity in the countryside; the 
village and lands of Lubitch were irrevocably granted to a young 
man whom none of them knew, one Andrei Kmita who came 
from the Orsha region in the Smolensk country, and who was 
also designated as Aleksandra’s husband. 

Let it be known then, the old man had written, that it is by my 
will, and also by that of Pan Andrei’s father, the Myetchnik of Orsha 
who is my lifelong friend, that these two young people join their lives 
together to God’s greater glory, and for the good of our beloved country, 
unless—and may God forbid such a thing to happen!—the aforesaid 
young man should dishonor his good name. And should he lose his 
fortune through enemy encroachments, which is a likely thing these days 
in the Orsha region, I grant him the estates and properties of Lubitch 
for his own. 

Furthermore, he wrote, should my Granddaughter Aleksandra find 
this marriage unsuitable for any moral or patriotic reason, she may be 
free to seek consolation in a monastic life, in which all my beloved 


friends of the Laudanian gentry are charged to assist her, since God’s 
service must always take precedence over the affairs of men. 

The times and customs being what they were none of this was 
particularly surprising to anyone. Young Aleksandra, or Olenka 
as she was known since childhood, knew long before what was 
waiting for her, and all the Laudanians heard for years about the 
long friendship between the Kmitas and the Billevitches. But 
young Andrei Kmita was another matter. 

Who was he, other than a source of endless speculation in the 
Lauda region? This much was known: he had the reputation of 
a restless whirlwind, a spirited young soldier of great fame and 
courage who led his own private dragoon regiment and Orsha 
volunteers in the Shklov disaster, but who vanished later so that 
some people thought he might have been killed. Most of the 
Laudanians didn’t think it likely because the death of such a 
famous cavalier would have found some echo even in those 
chaotic times, but trustworthy news about anyone was hard to 
come by in those violent days. The Orsha region, the home of 
the Kmita fortunes, was a flaming battleground, as was all of the 
Smolensk Palatinate in which those rich lands and properties lay 
for generations, and none of that was expected to belong to the 
Commonwealth much longer. Whole territories emptied, 
counties disappeared, and towns, villages and estates turned into 
smoking ruins. Yanush Radzivill’s defeat left the land defense- 
less. His deputy commander, Field Hetman Gosyevski, had no 
men or money to raise new regiments of his own, and no help 
could come from the Polish side of the Commonwealth whose 
dwindling armies were barely holding on in the Ukraine against 
the Russians and the Zaporohjans. To look for one young man 
in the firestorm that engulfed all the eastern territories seemed 
like an act of folly. 

But because the war had not yet reached the Starostvo or 
County of Zmudya, and because the Laudanian gentry soon 
recovered from the shock of the Shklov defeat, the neighborhoods 
began to come together to decide what everyone should do both 
in connection with public affairs and in private matters. The 
Butryms, always the most warlike, began to mutter that it was 
time to join up with Hetman Gosyevski and to avenge the 
humiliation they suffered at Shklov; the Domashevitch hunters 
traversed the forests all the way to the pickets of the enemy and 


brought back valuable military information; and the Gosyevitch 
smoke-houses worked day and night to stockpile provisions for 
a new campaign. 

Closer to home concerns, the Laudanians decided to send 
well-traveled and experienced men in search of Andrei Kmita. 
They felt immensely flattered by the trust placed in them by 
their old mentor and commander, and competed with each other 
in looking after the young heiress in Vodokty whom they swore 
to protect as if she were their own. 

But while violence and turmoil convulsed all the other wide- 
spread territories of the old Grand Duchy, life went on flowing 
in a comparatively quiet and peaceful manner in the Lauda 
country. No one made any claims on the properties of young 
Aleksandra to whom all the Laudanians referred as “Our Young 
Lady.” No one plowed into her fields, encroached on her pas- 
tures, or dared to cut down the notched pines that marked the 
borders of her woods. On the contrary, every Laudanian village 
sent whatever produce it could spare to help her even though 
she didn’t lack for anything of her own. And so the riverside 
Stakyans supplied salted fish, the gruff Butryms sent wagon loads 
of wheat, while the Gashtovts dispatched hay, straw and cattle- 
fodder. Smoked venison came from the Domashevitch hunters 
and barrels of pitch and tar from the Gosyevitch clearings in the 
forests. 

And then, as Winter settied on the land and the year ended, 
came word of a General Levy that summoned all this simple, 
hardworking, rural Lithuanian gentry to the defense of the 
country, and the loyal Laudanians began to stir once more. 
Whichever youth had grown that year into manhood, and what- 
ever older man was still unbowed by age, prepared to ride to 
war. The grim Butryms were the first to leave, in silence as 
always. The Gashtovts who hated to be separated from their 
beautiful young women were the last to set out for Grodno 
where King Yan Casimir himself arrived to enforce the mobili- 
zation order. The gentry from other and more distant regions 
of the country were slow to respond to the Diet’s summons, and 
did so in small numbers, but the honest and God-fearing Lauda- 
nians reported to a man. 

They left, however, without their young colonel. Pan Volo- 
dyovski couldn’t go. First ofall, he was a regular officer, serving 


under Radzivill’s command, and so he had to wait for orders 
from his Hetman. In the second place, he had fallen ill. Some 
of his old wounds had opened up again, a blow he’d taken in an 
earlier battle temporarily paralyzed his arm, so he remained in 
Patzunel in the caring hands of the Gashtovt beauties. But the 
rest of the neighborhoods emptied of their able-bodied men. 
Only bowed old men and young boys sat in the evenings among 
the women by the firesides and everyone from Ponevyezh to 
Upita waited for some news. 

Aleksandra also waited, closed in by Winter in her Vodokty 
manor, and seeing no one other than her servants and her 
Laudanian guardians. 


PART XII 


Chapter One 


THE NEW YEAR came in the midst of a cold, dry Winter that 
covered all of Zmudya with a deep white quilt. The trees bent 
and crackled under the weight of snow that blinded the eyes of 
passersby in daylight. At night, by moonlight, the fields and 
pastures sparkled with pinpoint lights as if the moon had tossed a 
multitude of spangles on the frozen soil. The forest animals drew 
closer to human dwellings, and small grey birds, as homeless and 
as hungry as a flock of orphans, tapped with their beaks on the 
frosted windows etched with intricate patterns of flowers and 
ferns. 

The evening, the first of 1655, began quietly in the Vodokty 
manor where Aleksandra sat among her maids in the spinning 
room. It was an old Billevitch custom to spend the evenings 
with the servants when there were no guests or visitors in the 
house so that some notion of manners and good breeding could 
come to these young women, most of whom were daughters of 
the poorer gentry, whose own home lives were little better than 
those of the peasants. They worked as hard as any other ser- 
vants, learning in exchange how to behave in polite company 
and how to speak in a cultivated way, although there were also 
some simple peasant girls in that room that night. These differed 
from the others mostly in their language since few peasants in 
Lithuania or elsewhere in the Commonwealth spoke the gen- 
try’s Polish. 

Aleksandra sat in the center of their circle next to an elderly 
maiden aunt, Panna Kulvyetzovna. The girls spread to the nght 
and left of her. All of them were spinning and singing soft, 
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gentle songs, mostly of a religious nature, while a gruff old 
Zmudyan, shaggy as a bear, worked a grinding mill in the 
shadowed recess by the door, and a young lad tossed fresh 
kindling on the fire in the great stone hearth with its overhang- 
ing copper mantel. Whenever the flames leaped higher among 
the pine logs in the fireplace, the light revealed the dark, 
wooden walls of a spacious room which seemed all the longer 
because of the unusually low beamed ceiling that crouched 
overhead. Small multicolored stars made out of baked wafers 
hung from these blackened logs and turned and twisted in the 
heated air, while long pale braids of combed hemp drooped on 
both sides of the beams all along the ceiling as if they were 
captured Turkish standards made of horses’ tails. The walls 
themselves gleamed with reflected firelight that danced among 
the pewter bowls and platters on the dark oak shelves. 

It was a quiet moment, calling for reflection, and Aleksandra 
seemed far away in her own wandering thoughts as she let the 
beads of a Rosary slip between her fingers. The spinners shot 
quick glances at each other, as if wondering when their Lady 
might call a halt to the work and start a new song for them to 
sing, but they didn’t stop spinning even for a moment. The 
sharp eyes of Panna Kulvyetzovna hurried them along. The 
firelight fell on their fresh young faces and the round arms they 
raised to the spinning wheels; the wheels whirred and hummed 
and the pale hemp threads gathered on their spools; and the old 
shaggy Zmudyan kept up a steady droning in the corner with his 
mill and bellows. 

Once in a while the muttering Zmudyan hit a snag in his 
grinding-mill and growled a thick curse, and Aleksandra looked 
up from her dreaming thoughts, her musing interrupted, and 
then the warm firelight bathed her upraised face, her delicately 
sculpted features, her soft hemp-colored hair, and her sky-blue 
eyes that looked out seriously but kindly from under her black 
brows. Her mourning dress added to a natural dignity, unusual 
even in that age of serious-minded women, and her far-off 
thoughts seemed to reflect this important moment in her life. 

Her grandfather’s will destined her to marry a man she saw 
only once when she was ten years old, and that was almost ten 
years ago, so all she had was a child’s impression of some 
gangling, restless adolescent, who spent more time running 


about the marshes with a bird-gun in hand during that old visit 
to Vodokty he made with his father, than in showing any interest 
in her. 

‘Where is he now and what is he like?’ were the questions that 
occupied her thinking. What she knew of him as a man came 
from the stories told by Pan Heracles who paid a visit to the 
Kmitas in Orsha four years earlier. ‘A wonderfully spirited young 
man,’ was the way the old man described him, ‘though he’s a bit 
of a whirlwind and awfully quick to act.’ 

But time and maturity took care of things like that, Aleksan- 
dra knew. The hot-blooded and high-handed young men of her 
time settled down soon enough to steadiness and dependability 
although he certainly hadn’t been very quick to come calling on 
her. According to the marriage contract agreed upon by old Pan 
Heracles and the older Kmita, the young man was supposed to 
come at once to Vodokty to win her approval, but the times 
themselves got in the lovers’ way. First came the terrible two- 
year war of the Cossack Rebellion in the south, and her prom- 
ised husband went off to the battlefield of Berestetchko where 
the Cossacks were finally beaten down and driven from the 
borders, although the peace that followed was doomed from the 
start. Shot and wounded there, Pan Andrei took some time to 
come back to health and then he spent more time nursing his 
dying father. Then came the new Russian war, new turbulence 
and disasters, and so four years went by and Andrei seemed to 
have disappeared into the unknown. 

‘Where is he now?’ she had to ask herself. ‘And will I ever see 
him?’ 

And there were other questions, no less pressing for that quiet 
and serious-minded young woman. ‘Will he love me,’ she won- 
dered. ‘And will I be able to love him?’ 

She knew that she was ready to love a man just because she 
had never given her love to anyone before; all she needed was 
a spark of real and honest affection to turn her quiet longing into 
a blaze as bright and steady as the never-dying fires lighted in 
pagan times for the ancient Lithuanian Gods. So she asked 
herself over and over whether he’d want her of his own free 
will, not as part of a marriage arranged by their families, and if 
he’d be ready to meet her love with one of his own. There was 
nothing unusual in the idea of an arranged marriage; it was an 


everyday occurrence in her times, and most young people kept 
the bargain even after the death of their parents. But the 
children’s duty to parental will didn’t necessarily go hand-in- 
hand with their own desires, and so some deep and troubling 
thoughts bowed her head that night and sent her mind soaring. 

‘Who are you now?’ she seemed to cry out across the vast open 
distances that separated her from that unknown young man who 
was supposed to share her life and who filled her mind with so 
many questions. ‘What have you become? Are you near or far away 
somewhere?’ And finally the question that troubled her most of 
all: ‘Are you still alive or did you fall already in some battle some- 
where?’ 

She saw her own heart like an open door flung wide to 
receive a welcome guest and sending out a beckoning light 
across the dark, snowy miles of fields and woods and distant 
places hidden in the night. 

‘Come to me, then,’ cried all her thoughts, fluttering down 
upon her like a flock of sparrows that settle on a lone young tree 
in an empty plain. ‘Come... because there’s nothing worse-than this 
uncertainty and waiting.’ 
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And suddenly, as if in reply to her silent summons, she heard 


the sound of a sleigh bell jingling in the distance—jingling and 
nearing and growing louder in those dark, night-shrouded win- 
ter spaces across which she sent her own anxious thoughts. 

She came awake, brought back from her wondering by the 
persistent little sound, and then she remembered that the Gash- 
tovt girls sent someone almost every night for medicines for the 
young colonel they were nursing, and Aunt Kulvyetzovna 
quickly confirmed that notion. 

“That'll be from the Gashtovts,”she said. “They'll want some 
more herbs from the medicine chest, I expect.” 

The uneven sound of the sleigh bell jerking about on the 
traces grew louder and clearer and then it was silent; someone 
had come and halted before the door. 

“See who’s out there,” Panna Kulvyetzovna ordered the 
shaggy Zmudyan. 

He left the room for only a short while. Back again, he 


turned to his mill and muttered in his own slow, phlegmatic 
dialect: “Panas Kmitas.” 

“And the word became flesh!” cried Panna Kulvyetzovna. 

The spinning girls leaped to their feet, their spools and wheels 
clattering on the floor around them, and Aleksandra also rose 
and turned towards the hearth to hide a flood of powerful 
conflicting emotions. Her heart was beating like a hammer in 
her breast and a bright flush spread across her pale cheeks. 

And then the door flew open, and a tall young man, dressed 
in a sable cap and rich traveling robes, was standing in the door, 
throwing sharp glances around the spinning room, and a strong 
young voice rang out with a question: 

“Hey! And where’s your lady?” 

“Here I am,” Aleksandra said. She spoke quietly in what she 
hoped was a steady voice that would both hide and master her 
sudden onrush of feeling. 

The young man stepped firmly into the room, slammed the 
door behind him, whipped the fur cap off his head and threw it 
on the floor. 

“I’m Andrei Kmita,” he said and bowed deeply. 

She looked up, caught a swift glimpse of tumbled hair as pale 
as her own, a dark windswept skin, a dark mustache, sharp grey 
eyes staring brightly out of a young and carefree face that seemed 
to brim with good-humored confidence and laughter, and then 
her own eyes fell and fixed themselves on the floor between 
them. 

Meanwhile he cocked one hand at the hip, twisted the ends 
of his mustache upward with the other, and said: 

“IT haven’t even been to Lubitch yet. I’ve come here straight 
from the camp, just as fast as the horses could bring me, to pay 
my respects. The wind couldn’t have brought me faster! Let’s 
hope you’ll think that it’s a lucky wind, one that brings you 
something that’ll please you.” 

“So you knew about... grandfather’s death?” she asked in a 
calm, measured tone that she hoped masked her own excitement 
and confusion. 

“Not till those little local greybacks of yours found me and 
told me about it,” he said with quick pride, some sadness, and 
the careless, off-hand impatience with which the highborn gen- 
try dismissed their inferiors. “But once they told me, I shed 


some honest tears for him, my good benefactor! He was a real 
friend to us, almost a brother to my own dead father, God rest 
both their souls. You probably know that he came to see us four 
years ago? That’s when he promised you to me and showed me 
your picture which was enough to keep me sighing for a lot of 
nights. Hey, my girl, I’d have come here sooner but war’s not 
a mother. Funeral drums are more to her liking than a wedding 
party.” 

His sharp directness, clear and to the point, confused her for 
a moment and she looked for another subject and a safer one. 

“SO... you haven’t seen your Lubitch yet?” 

“There’s lots of time for that.” His easy, cheerful tone dis- 
missed his new estate to relative unimportance. “My first duty 
is here and so’s a much sweeter legacy for me to see! Only you 
keep turning into those shadows so I can’t get a good look at 
you. Turn around, will you? That’s the way! And I’ll come 
around from the fireside and... That’s it! Now I’ve got you!” 

And the laughing young soldier caught Olenka’s hands, 
whirled her towards the firelight and peered into her. averted 
face. 

“As God’s my witness,” he cried out. “What a gift you are! 
I'll buy a hundred masses for the peace of my benefactor’s soul! 
So when’s the wedding?” 

“Oh, not yet,” she said, trying to free her hands. “Not yet for 
a while.” 

“Well it can’t be soon enough for me even if I’ve got to set 
this house on fire to get things warmed up! Dear God, but you 
are really something special! I thought your pretty miniature 
might’ ve been faked a little, the way some of them are, but I can 
see the artist aimed too high for his meager talents. A hundred 
lashes for a bungling amateur like him! He’d do better painting 
a barn door than trying to picture all those rare beauties I’m 
feasting my eyes on right now. As God’s my witness, what a 
legacy to get!” 

Out of breath, Olenka finally freed her fingers from his eager 
grasp and took a step backward. 

“Grandfather was right when he called you something of a 
whirlwind,” she said and smiled warmly despite all her training. 
She knew that all the customary proprieties were slipping from 


her grasp but somehow that didn’t seem to matter a great deal 
just then. 

“We're all like that out in the Smolensk country,” he cried 
out. “Not like your mumbling Zmudyans. It’s everything or 
nothing with us, and it’s got to be the way we want it right away 
or somebody dies.” 

She smiled again, surer now and more in command of herself, 
getting the measure of this human windstorm. 

“It sounds as if you have Tartars living with you over there,” 
she said. 

“Who cares who’s there since you and I are here?” he shot 
back, grinning with delight. “You’re mine, that’s what matters, 
and not just because my father and your grandfather wanted us 
together but from my heart too, with all my own wishes and 
affections!” 

“Well... that we still have to see about. I mean about the 
heart and the affections...” 

“The Devil we do! If I can’t have your love, freely felt and 
given, then I’ll just put a bullet in my head and that will be that. 
Having seen you once I’d be a fool to try living anywhere 
without you!” 

She looked at him and heard him and she was hardly able to 
believe what she saw and heard. But his strong young voice 
rang with such sincerity, and his quick straightforward speech 
and his easy manner carried such a glow of honesty about them, 
that her own heart lifted towards him in a flood of pleasure and 
affection. And then she remembered that they were still in the 
spinning room, among the awestruck gawking servant girls, and 
a new flush spread across her face because she'd quite forgotten 
the simplest rules of hospitality. 

“But we're still in the servants’ quarters... Let’s go into the 
reception rooms.” She gestured to the servant boy, ordering a 
light. “Perhaps you’d like a supper after your long journey...” 

And then she turned to the old maiden lady. “You’ll come 
with us, auntie?” 

The young officer snapped a quick look at the older woman 
who seemed just as wide-eyed, staring and out of breath as all 


the maids around her. 
“Auntie?” he asked. “Whose auntie?” 


“Mine,” Olenka said and introduced the flustered old woman. 
“Panna Kulvyetzovna.” 

“Then she’s my auntie too,” the young man said at once and 
seized the old maid’s hands and began to kiss them. “By God, 
I've a comrade in the regiment whose name is also Kulvyetz. 
His family crest and calling is Hippocentaurus. Is he some rela- 
tion?” 

“It’s the same branch!” the breathless old lady bobbed a little 
courtsey. 

“A good man,” Kmita said and then shrugged and added: “But 
just as much of a hothead as I am myself.” 


x * * 


Meanwhile the servant boy came running with a lantern and 
they passed into the hall where Pan Andrei threw off his travel- 
ing robes. And then they walked into the main rooms and 
reception chambers of the manor house. 

Left alone, the young servant girls gathered ina tight, excited 
little huddle, chattering like magpies. The handsome and richly 
dressed young man made a powerful impression among them 
and they showered him with exaggerated Parse 

“It’s like there’s a glow around him,” one of them squealed 
and giggled. “I thought it was some kind of a prince when he 
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first came in.’ 
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“And did you see his eyes? Like a lynx!” said another. 
“There’s no way to say No to a man like that.” 

~That’s the worst thing to do with that kind,” said a third. “] 
mean to say No.” 

“And he whirled our lady around like she was a twig! You 
could tell at once she’d caught his heart. But then whose heart 
wouldn’t she be able to catch?” 

“And what about him? If you’d catch one like him you'd run 
after him all the way to Orsha, though people say that’s at the 
end of the world.” 

“Our young lady’s lucky!” 

“The rich always have it better. Ey, that’s pure gold, that 
young knight.” 

“The Gashtovt girls were saying that the young colonel 
they’re nursing is also a good-looker.” 


“I never saw him but I bet he’s nothing next to this Pan 
Kmita! There can’t be another like him in the world!” 

“Padlas!” the old Zmudyan cursed suddenly in the corner 
where his mill had jammed. 

“And will you keep quiet, you shaggy old thing?” the young 
women shouted. “A person can’t think with all that muttering 
and cursing! Yes, yes, I bet you wouldn’t find a better catch 
than Pan Kmita even in Keydany among the Radzivills.” 

“Or in a dream,’’said another. 

“You should have such dreams.” 


x *& * 


That’s how the serving gentlewomen discussed the new arri- 
val in the spinning room while other servants rushed to set the 
table in the dining hall. Aunt Kulvyetzovna bustled in the 
kitchens, supervising supper, and the two young people were 
left alone in the reception chamber. 

Pan Andrei hardly took his eyes off Olenka and the more he 
stared at her the brighter his own eyes seemed to shine. At last 
he said: 

“What a treasure you are! There are people who love money 
more than anything, others live for war and loot and horses, but 
I wouldn’t trade you for anything! The more I look at you the 
better I like the idea of marriage, and the sooner the better. By 
God, how about tomorrow? Ah, but those eyebrows of yours, 
those lashes, they’re so black and even you’ve got to be touching 
them up with burned cork or something.” 

“ve heard that some women do that,” she said. “But I 
don't.” 

“And those eyes! They must’ve fallen clear out of the sky. | 
tell you, I’m quite lost for words.” 

“You're not lost for many,” she murmured, feeling her own 
heart racing in her breast. “In fact I wish you’d lose a few more 
of them, because this is all happening far too quickly and I’m 
starting to feel very strange about it.” 

“That's how it is with us in the Smolensk country!” Pan 
Andrei laughed merrily and slapped one strong fist into another. 
“With women as in battle, you’ve got to charge straight into the 
fire. You'll have to get used to it, my queen, because that’s the 
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way it’s going to be with us from now on.’ 


“And you'll have to change some of these ideas,” she cau- 
tioned, out of breath. “Because it can’t be like that at all.” 

“Change?” He laughed. “Well, why not? I’ve never taken a 
back seat to anyone anywhere but, Devil take me, I’ll try even 
that if that’s what you want. I tell you, my sweet lady, I’d pull 
down the sky for you if I could. If I’ve got to change my ways 
then I’ll change them for you. I know well enough that I’m a 
rough, crude soldier, a lot more at home in a bivouac than in 
manor chambers. I am what I am and I never had a reason to be 
any different.” 

“That doesn’t matter,” she said at once, smiling at him with so 
much undisguised affection that he felt as if he were turning into 
melted wax. “Grandfather was also a soldier but he was a good, 
kind and decent man none the less. Still, I thank you for your 
good intentions.” | 

~Ey,’—and Pan Andrei couldn’t quite believe just then what 


was happening to him nor what he was saying—“I think you’ll 
lead me about on a thread... Or like a bear with a ring through 
his nose.” ss 

“You don’t look like the kind who is lead anywhere he 
doesn’t want to go,’’she said and laughed softly. “You’d have to 
settle down a bit more for that.” 

“How’s that, then?” Kmita showed his white teeth in a 
wolfish grin. “You mean I’m not settled down enough? Didn’t 
the good Fathers break enough canes on my back in school? 
Didn't they pound enough wise and pious maxims into my thick 
skull?” 

“And which maxim do you remember best?” 

“When you’re in love, go straight for the knees,” Kmita shot back 
at once, flung himself down on his knees before her and threw 
his arms around her own. 

“Get up!’ she cried at once. “You didn’t learn that from any 
good Fathers! Get up or I’ll get angry with you... and auntie 
will be here any minute...!” 

But he stayed where he was, laughing up into her eyes, and 
she had to smile and laugh at him in return. 

“Let a whole armored regiment of aunties come galloping in 
here,” he cried, grinning from ear to ear, “and it won’t hold me 


back!” 


“Get up!’ she cried, laughing. 

“I’m up,” he said and sprung to his feet. 

“Sit down!” 

STetiaestetiume: 7 

“You can’t be trusted,” she accused, badly out of breath. 
“You're a real Judas.” 

“That’s not true,” he said and seized her hands and kissed 
them. “Because my kisses are honest and sincere. D’you want 
to find out?” 

“Don’t even think about it!” 

But she was laughing as she said it, delighted with that 
handsome, fiery young man who seemed to burn with youth, 
health, strength, courage and affection. 

“Ay, what eyes, what lips,” he murmured. “Help me, good 
saints, to hold still.” 

“You don’t need the saints for that,” she pointed out. “You’ve 
kept your distance for four years, and never even thought of 
dropping in to see me, so now keep it longer.” 

“lve been a damn fool, that’s what,” he said. “I admit it 
freely! But all I'd seen of you was that little portrait your 
grandfather showed us. I tell you, I’ll have that painter tarred 
and feathered and whipped through the marketplace in Upita if 
I get hold of him! Look, Ill confess. Forgive me if you want. 
If not, Pll cut my throat. I looked at that picture and | said: 
‘Hmm. A good-looking little thing but there’s a lot of pretty girls 
running about the world. I’ve time.’ My poor old father, God rest 
his soul, nagged at me day and night to run and get married but 
it was always the same thing with me. ‘I’ve time. Weddings don’t 
sprout wings and fly away just because they’re delayed a little. Brides 
don’t go to war and nobody puts a bullet in them.’ It’s not that I was 
going altogether against my father’s will, as God is my witness; 
I just thought I’d try a taste of war before settling down. Now 
I see what a damn fool I was because I could’ve gone to war 
anyway, married or not, and look what I missed here in the 
meantime! Thank God I’ve managed to get back in one piece 
and it’s not too late. So how about a few more kisses, if you'll 
let me?” 

“T think it'll be better if I don’t,” she said. 

“Then I won’t ask,” he said. “Ill take them Orsha fashion. 
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We've a saying back home, ‘if you can’t get it when you ask for it, 
then take it without asking.’” 

And the young man seized Olenka’s hands again and began to 
kiss them, and she didn’t put up too much of a struggle because, 
as she was quick to tell herself, she didn’t want to seem stand- 
offish and unfriendly. 

Aunt Kulvyetzovna entered the room just then, took one look 
at the young pair, and raised her eyes piously to the ceiling as if 
calling on all the saints to witness her disapproval. But she 
didn’t say anything except to invite them to the supper table and 
they followed her arm-in-arm into the dining hall. 


Chapter Iwo 


THEY WENT TOGETHER, arm-in-arm like brother and sister, into 
the large and handsomely furnished room, where a variety of 
dishes waited on the table along with a mossy crock of a fine old 
wine. Olenka had already eaten that evening so Kmita sat down 
to the meal alone, eating and drinking with the same exuberance 
with which he’d been speaking, and she looked at him quietly 
from the side, glad to see him so at home at her table. 

“So you’re not coming directly from Orsha?” she asked after 
he satisfied the worst of his hunger. 

“Who knows where I’ve come from?” He laughed and 
showed his strong white teeth in a cheerful smile but there was 
a serious note in his voice as well. “Seems like I’ve been 
dodging back and forth all over the country and never spending 
two days in the same place. I’ve been living like a wolf, tearing 
at the enemy whenever I could, and slipping away before they 
could trap me.” 

“But how did you manage to keep fighting against such great 
odds that even the Grand Hetman had to give way before them?” 

“How did I manage? I just did it, that’s all. That's my nature. 
Act first and think about it later if it’s worth thinking about at 
all.” 

“Grandfather did say that you were ready for anything. 
Thank God you’ve escaped unharmed.” 

“Oh, they were after me, alright!” Kmita laughed again. 
“You’d think I was a bird, the way they tried to catch me! But 
I’d just dart away and nip them somewhere else. I made such a 
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nuisance of myself that the Russians put a price on my head. 
Hey, but this is a wonderfully tasty roast!” 

“Dear God!” Olenka cried out, pleased and astonished at the 
same time by this carefree young man who could talk in the 
same breath about a stuffed roast goose and a dead-or-alive 
bounty on his head. “But you must have had a strong force of 
your own?” 

“I had two hundred good dragoons but they got whittled 
away ina month. Then I picked up what volunteers I could, 
from whatever corner of earth or Hell they came from, making 
sure I didn’t ask too many questions. They’re good fighters, all 
of them, but they’ll end up dancing on a gibbet if the enemy 
doesn’t get them first.” 

Laughing, and helping himself to more wine, Pan Andrei 
shook his head. 

“You haven’t seen such a collection of ruffians in all your life, 
my lady. Even my officers, all of whom are wellborn gentry 
known throughout our part of the country, have some kind of 
verdict hanging over their heads. I’ve packed them off to 
Lubitch because, to tell you the truth, I wouldn’t know what to 
do with them in a peaceful countryside. But to the Devil with 
them, anyway. We’ve better things to talk about, you and I.” 

“SO you've come to us with your whole regiment?” she asked. 

“That’s right. The Muscovites locked themselves in the cities 
for the Winter because the weather’s really fierce out there in 
the east, and my own men and horses are also on their last legs. 
We're as worn out as an old broom with all the sweeping we’ve 
been doing. So the Grand Hetman assigned us winter quarters 
in Ponevyezh and not a moment too soon.” 

“Please have some more to eat,” she invited. 

“Pd eat poison for you!” he burst out and loaded his platter 
with another helping. “Yes, well... so I left some of my cut- 
throats in Ponevyezh and some in Upita and I’ve invited the 
more worthy ones to stay with me in Lubitch. I’ll have them 
over here in a day or two to pay their respects.” 

“I know some of the Laudanian gentry went to look for you,” 
she said. “Where did they find you, then?” 

“They found me when I was already on the road to Pone- 
vyezh,” Pan Kmita said, indifferent. “I’d have come here with- 
out them.” 


“Please help yourself to more wine,’ she said. 

“Td drink poison for you!”’ 

“So it was the Laudanians who told you about grandfather’s 
death and his testament?” 

“About the death, yes. The testament I knew about before, 
God rest my benefactor’s soul! Was it you who sent those 
people after me?” 

“No, I did not,” she said and flushed again. “It was entirely 
their idea. All I had on my mind were prayers and mourning.” 

“That’s what they said too. Hmm. A snotty bunch of little 
greybacks they were, I must say. I wanted to give them some- 
thing for their trouble and they got their backs up right away. 
‘Maybe the Orshan gentry takes tips like lackeys,’ they said to me. 
‘But not the Laudanians!’ So I thought, well, if they won’t take 
money, maybe I’ll give them a hundred lashes each to teach 
them some manners.” 

“Jezus Maria!” Aleksandra sprung to her feet and stared at him 
in horror. “And is that what happened?” 

“No... it didn’t.” Kmita stared at her with astonishment. 
“Hey! Don’t look so afraid. I let them off, even though my guts 
heave at the sight of such bareback clodhoppers who think 
themselves our equals. But I thought they’d raise an uproar all 
over the country, slander me unjustly for a violent man, and 
maybe even manage to turn you against me.” 

“Thank God you showed restraint!” It took a long moment 
for Olenka to regain control over her rapid breathing. “Other- 
wise I’d never be able to look at you again.” 

“And why’s that?” 

“It’s a minor gentry, and closer to the soil than the greater 
houses, but it’s an ancient and famous one none the less,” Olenka 
explained. “Grandfather always loved them. They served in 
many wars together, and he welcomed them to our house in 
peacetime. It’s an old friendship which you have to honor.” 

She pressed her hands together as if in a prayer and a slight 
tremor slipped into her voice as she looked down at his darken- 
ing face. 

“You have a heart, after all,” she murmured. “And you 
wouldn’t want to spoil that mutual respect and affection that 
we’ ve all had for each other here for so long.” 
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“Good God, I didn’t know anything about that!”’he cried out. 
‘“‘May they chop me into mincemeat if I did!” 

Then he shrugged and a wry, contemptuous grimace passed 
across his lips. | 

“I've got to admit that this barefoot gentry doesn’t fit my 
ideas of who and what we are,’’he said. “I mean, back home a 
peasant is a peasant and the nobility is established well enough 
so that two of them don’t have to ride on the same mare 
together. This homespun, plow-pushing collection of grey- 
backs has no more in common with families like the Kmitas and 
the Billevitches than perch have with sturgeon, even though 
both have the right to call themselves fish.” 

“Grandfather used to say that possessions don’t count for 
anything beside decency and goodness,” she offered. “And those 
are decent people. Otherwise he’d never have appointed them 
my guardians.” 

“Them?” Pan Andrei’s eyes grew wide with amazement. “He 
made them your guardians? All of the Laudanian gentry?” 

“That’s right. Don’t frown like that because his wishes are as 
holy to meas the scriptures. I’m surprised,’—and now her voice 


took a wondering note—“that the men who found you didn’t 
tell you anything about it?” 

“I'd have...!” And the astonished Crshan struggled to control 
his anger. “I can’t believe this! There must be a dozen greyback 
villages around here... D’you mean to say that all these furrow- 
jumpers sit in council over you? And that they’re going to be 
holding diets over me as well, scratching their heads about 
whether I’m to their liking? Ey, my girl! Don’t make jokes like 
that because my blood is starting to boil!” 


x * * 


And he did, indeed, look as if a sudden rush of blood would 
burst out from between his steel-grey eyes, so Aleksandra did 
her best to speak in her gentlest manner even though she left no 
doubt that she meant everything she said. 

“I’m not joking, Andrei! I’m telling you the God’s honest 
truth. They won’t sit in any judgment over you, that isn’t their 
way. And if you try to be a father to them, like grandfather did, 
if you don’t push them away and treat them with contempt, 


you ll win not only their lifelong affection and respect but my 
own as well. 


“Believe me,’—and the anxious tremor returned to her 


voice—"T'll be grateful to you as long as I live if you'll just show 
them friendship.” 

Her gentle tone took on the character of a mother pleading 
with a child, but his face remained dark with challenged pride, 
and flashes of anger shot across it like lightnings through a 
clouded sky. 

“That’s something I didn’t expect,” he said coldly. “I’m 
willing to respect a dead man’s wishes and I can see how Pan 
Heracles could’ve left you in their care until my arrival. But 
once I've set foot in this place that’s the end of all guardianships 
but my own! Not just those puddle-jumpers but the Radzivills 
themselves have nothing to say here!” 

Aleksandra grew thoughtful as she listened to him and it took 
her a moment to find a reply. 

“You re wrong to let your pride sweep you away like that,” 
she said as firmly as she could without seeming harsh. “Grand- 
father’s wishes must be carried out to the letter and in their 
entirety or not at all; I see no way to pick and choose among 
them... But you’ll soon see that the Laudanians don’t push 
themselves where they aren’t wanted. They are all serious and 
self-respecting people and they’ve a pride and dignity of their 
own so you don’t have to worry that they’d ever interfere 
without cause.” 

“They’d better do the worrying about that,” he snapped. 
“Not I.” 

“I doubt that it would ever happen,” she assured him gently. 
“If there was ever any grave problem between you and me... 
something that would set us against each other... well, then I 
expect they might say something...” 

“God help them if they do,” he muttered. 

“But I believe that everything will go smoothly for us here,” 
she went on in a softer voice and with a warm and hopeful 
brightness in her eyes. “So that this guardianship of theirs will 
seem as if it weren't there at all.” 

He thought about this for a while then nodded and shrugged. 

“You're right,” he said. “Our wedding will put an end to all 
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that anyway. But let them just sit quietly like rabbits in their 
burrows and keep their noses out of my private business because, 
as God’s my witness, I don’t let anybody blow into my soup! I 
think the best thing for you to do is set our wedding date right 
away and that’ll take care of everything.” 

“I can’t do that until the mourning is over,” she reminded 
him. 

“Ay, that’s right! I forgot about that. So how long do I have 
to wait?” 

“Grandfather himself wrote it shouldn’t last longer than six 
months.” 

“Tll dry up like a splinter in that time! But let’s not have any 
harsh words between us. You've started to look at me as if I was 
some kind of miscreant and, as God’s my witness, that’s the last 
thing I’d ever deserve from you. Hey there, my sweet queen, ts 
it my fault I’ve a nature that lives on extremes? If someone 
angers me I’d tear him to pieces, but just as soon as the anger’s 
past I’d stitch him together with gold threads.” 

“You'll be a frightening man to live with,’ Olenka said 
smiling. 
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But he was also smiling, and looking at her fondly, so that the 
angry moment was quickly forgotten. 

“Your health, my sweet,” he said and raised his goblet to her. 
“This is a first class vintage, and with me good wine and a sharp 
saber are just about all that matters. Why should I be frighten- 
ing? You'll turn me.into a lapdog and lead me around on a silk 
thread, I’ve no doubt about it!” 

Then he laughed again and shook his head with another 
unbelieving smile. 

“... Me, who could never bear to take anybody’s orders! Even 
now I preferred to raise my own troops and go my own way 
rather than bow and scrape before the King’s Hetmans... But if 
there’s something about me that doesn’t sit quite right with you, 
something you don’t like, then try to forgive it because I learned 
my manners on horseback, not in ladies’ chambers, and it’ll take 
a while for me to turn into some kind of courtier.” 

~ Grandfather taught me to value brave, straightforward men,” 


Olenka said quietly. 


“And he was right to do it,” Kmita said. “There’s not much 
time for fancy talk out east where I come from. It’s a hard land 
out there, blood flows like water everywhere you look, and a 
quick saber counts for a lot more than cultivated phrases. Yes, 
that’s how it is, so even if somebody runs afoul of the law, even 
if he’s got the tribunals breathing down his neck, people still 
honor and respect him as long as he’s got a man’s heart beating 
in his chest. You'll see it for yourself when you meet my good 
comrades and companions, all of whom would be rotting in 
some dungeon in more settled times. They’re a rough lot, yet 
in their own way they’re worthwhile men.” 

“They must be or they wouldn’t be your friends,” Olenka said 
softly. 

“We are what our times make us,” Pan Andrei said and 
shrugged with something like regret. “Even the women in our 
territories wear riding boots, carry a saber and lead their own 
troops. Like the late Lady Kokosinska, aunt of my second in 
command, who died a soldier’s death leading her own company. 
Her nephew's been declared an outlaw just because he burned 
down a neighbor’s manor and carried off his daughter, but now 
he rides with me and avenges his aunt as best he can even though 
he didn’t give two hoots about her when she was alive.” 

He paused, frowned and shook his head. 

“That’s how we are,” he said. “How could we be different? 
Where are we to learn smooth talk and courtly manners, even 
the best of us? Where we come from, my love, it’s enough to 
know that in war we fight, at the diets we argue, and when the 
tongue fails to make our point we make it with a saber. That’s 
what your late grandfather saw in me when he came to Orsha, 
and that’s the kind of man that he chose for you.” 

“Tve always honored his wishes,” Olenka said softly and 
lowered her eyes. 

“So give me those hands again, sweet girl,” he cried out. “As 
God’s my witness, you’ve really gone straight to my heart! I’m 
so blinded by you that I don’t know how I’II find the way to that 
Lubitch that I’ve yet to see.” 

“Pll give you a guide,” she offered. 


“Eh,’—and his careless laughter rang out again, as clear and 


cheerful as a crystal bell—“I can do without one. I’vea lad from 


Ponevyezh along with me and he’ll know the way. Besides, I’m 
used to rattling about strange highways after dark.” 

Midnight began to strike in the tall Gdansk clock that stood 
in the corner of the dining hall. 

“Time to go,’ Kmita said and sighed. “Ah, how quickly it 
passed in your sweet company... It seems like I just got here, 
doesn’t it?” 

“Wes; letdoaes: She nodded: 

“Tell me, though, d’you feel anything for me? D’you love 
me at all?” 

“Til tell you at another time,” iti Said sandeteliehnersmeant 
beating swiftly in her breast. “You’ll be coming to see me often, 
won't you?” 

“Every day!” he cried. “Unless the earth should open up 
under my boots and swallow me horse and all!” 

“Well then, there’ll be time for us to say many things to each 
other.” 

“And now it’s time to go.” 

Pan Andrei rose and they went out together, arm-in-arm as 
before, into the entrance hall where he put on his thick traveling 
robes again. It was cold there, a freezing wind blew in from the 
porch outside where his sleigh and horses were harnessed and 
waiting, and he urged her to go back into the warm rooms they 
left. 

“Sleep well,” he said at last. “I know that I won’t close a 
single eye tonight, thinking about your beauty.” 

“As long as you don’t think of something you shouldn’t be 
thinking,” she murmured. “We have time, remember? But 
hadn't I better give you a man with a lantern after all? It’s along 
way to Lubitch through the woods, and we have wolves around 
Volmontov this time of the year.” 

He laughed again, a clear joyful sound that seemed to fill the 
cold anteroom with warmth. 

“Ey, my sweet,” he said. “What am I, a goat that I should be 
scared of wolves? A wolf is a soldier’s friend because he often 
feeds on what a soldier leaves him. Besides, I’ve a brace of 
pistols in the sleigh. So good night, my dearest. Good night!” 

“Go with God,” she murmured. 


x * * 


She stepped back into the warmth of the house and he went 
out onto the porch. He saw that the door to the servants’ hall 
had been left ajar, and he caught sight of several pairs of girls’ 
eyes peering out at him, and he sent them a kiss through the cold 
night air. 

Then the sleigh bell jingled—loud at first, then dwindling in 
the distance—and then there was silence. 

A soft, still night settled on the Vodokty manor house, so 
quiet after the young man’s visit that Aleksandra could hardly 
believe he had been there at all. But she could still hear Pan 
Andrei’s welcome words, she listened to his open, clear laugh- 
ter, and she could see that tall, youthful figure which seemed to 
be able to create a whirlwind of excitement and gaiety every- 
where around him. She went on listening for the sound of the 
little bell until long after it was gone, swallowed in the darkness, 
and she was quite sure then that she had never felt more lonely 
or alone. 

She took a candle and went slowly to her own rooms where 
she knelt to say her evening prayers but she had to begin them 
anew five times before they came out as mindfully as they had 
to be. Her thoughts flew to that sleigh speeding across the snow 
and to the young man in it. She saw the dark forest on one side 
of the track and another dark wall of trees on the other. She saw 
the broad glittering strip of snow winding through the darkness, 
and then she seemed to be looking once more at that tumbled, 
corn-colored hair, that laughing mouth, and those white teeth 
gleaming like a strong young dog’s. 

Brought up to seriousness and dignity, and conscious of her 
role and place in the country and within the civilization of her 
times, she found it hard to deny that she was greatly taken with 
that wild young soldier. He had alarmed her, true. He’d even 
frightened her a little with his untamed passions. But how 
appealing he was with just that straightforward, devil-may-care 
honesty and confidence in himself. Even that moment of over- 
weening pride when he jerked up his head, like a spirited young 
mustang, at the mention of her Laudanian guardians, made him 
seem extraordinary and attractive. 

‘... Not even the Radzivills have anything to say to me here,’ he’d 
said, snorting like a Turkish thoroughbred. 


“That is a man,” Olenka told herself. “That’s not some 
milksop ora spoiled weakling who doesn’t know what he wants 
or what to do to get it.” 

Her grandfather had loved strong and decisive men like that, 
she thought. 

“... And,’ she murmured, “he was right to do so.” 

Caught up in restless thoughts which seemed to dart like 
startled birds between deep joy, a great inner peace and anxious 
excitement, she hardly heard her old maiden aunt knocking on 
her door. 

“You sat there an awfully long time,’ the old lady grumbled, 
coming in with her own night candle in her hands. “TI left the 
two of you alone this first time, longer than I should have, so 
that you'd have a chance to talk and get to know each other. So 
what do you think of him? Hmm? He seems like a fine young 
Maneto! mie. 

Olenka ran to her and put her head on the old woman’s chest. 

“Qh auntie,” she whispered. 

“Oho,” the old woman muttered. “So that’s how things are.” 

And she raised her knowing eyes and her candle towards the 
shadows that danced on the ceiling. 


Chapter Three 


ALL THE WINDOWS of the Lubitch manor house were ablaze with 
light when Pan Andrei’s sleigh drew up before the porch in the 
snowy courtyard, and he listened with a wry grin to the roar of 
voices that spilled out of his house in raucous celebration. It 
didn’t take his boon companions long to find the wine cellar, he 
thought in amusement, but the least they could have done was to 
come out to greet him. 

Then he shrugged, grinned again and leaped out into the 
snow. If he knew anything about them, they’d have been at the 
table for hours already; they probably never even heard the soft 
jingling of the sleigh bell amid the clink and clatter of goblets 
and flagons and through their howls of laughter. The manor 
servants were pouring out of the house to meet their new 
master, bowing to clutch his coat-tails, kiss his hands and clasp 
their arms around his knees, and he could see that they were 
both curious and uneasy about him because a change of an 
estate’s ownership usually meant great changes in the lives of the 
house servants and the villagers alike. Old Znikis, the village 
headman and overseer of the manor holdings, stood bowing 
halfway to the ground in the entrance hall, holding the tradi- 
tional bread and salt on a silver tray, and Pan Andrei tossed him 
a purse of silver coins to share among the lackeys, grooms, 
stable-hands, serving girls, and the thick press of curious staring 
peasants who’d run up from the village. 

He pushed into the house, amused at the thought that his 
picked followers made themselves so at home in Lubitch while 
he was away, and promising himself to curb some of their more 
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outrageous behavior, but all his good intentions disappeared at 
the sight of them. They greeted him with a roar of joy. All of 
them staggered to their feet just as soon as he appeared in the 
doorway, and marched towards him with cups and goblets held 
high in the air, pacing with the unsteady, solemn dignity of 
drinkers who were long past being merely three sheets to the 
wind, and bellowing their greetings. 

“Our host is here!” they cried. “Our good shepherd! Our 
friend and benefactor!” 

He laughed at them, pleased that they had managed so well 
for themselves in his absence, and he laughed all the harder as he 
watched them lurching drunkenly towards him, tripping on the 
litter of bottles underfoot, stumbling across the furniture and 
knocking over the stools and the benches. 

“Haeres! Haeres is here!” they cried, dipping into the Latin 
classics of their erudition which, like the curved, open-guarded 
karabela sabers that swung on silk cords from their belts and 
sashes, was the mark of their station as gentlemen and nobles. 

“Long life to him! Vivat!” 

First in this staggering crowd came the gigantic Pan Yaromir 
Kokosinski, a young man not much older than Kmita himself, 
whose reputation as both a ruthless soldier and a savage brawler 
had given him a notoriety feared across the country. His thick, 
red face was disfigured by a saber slash that ran diagonally from 
across his forehead, split the right eye and cheek, and clipped 
one side of his mustache shorter than the other. Condemned to 
death and confiscation of his properties in the Smolensk region 
for arson, murder and the abduction of a young gentlewoman, 
this “worthy good companion’ now served as Pan Andrei’s 
friend and first lieutenant, protected from the hangman by 
Kmita’s influence and wealth, and by the fact that the tribunals 
were powerless in wartime and most court verdicts were held in 
abeyance. 

Close at his heels came Pan Ranitzki, a deadly young duelist 
and murderer, outlawed in the Palatinate of Mstislav for sabering 
one powerful landholder in a drunken quarrel and shooting 
another out of a roadside ambush. He was a highborn noble 
descended from a long line of senators and statesmen, but he’d 
have been hanged a dozen times over if it weren’t for Pan 
Andrei’s protection and the chaos that rendered the courts 


impotent in wartime. Staggering after him came skinny little 
Pan Rekutz-Leliva, whose hands were stained only with Russian 
and Cossack blood, but who had drunk and gambled away his 
whole inheritance some three years earlier and who attached 
himself to Kmita ever since. 

Fourth in this line of staggering and cheering young notables 
was the ruthless and quick-tempered Pan Uhlik, also a gentle- 
man of the Smolensk province, who’d been condemned to death 
for breaking up and scattering a tribunal that had been called to 
judge him, and whom Pan Andrei protected largely because he 
had a sweet singing voice and played beautifully on the flute. 

Next came the huge and none too bright Pan Kulvyetz-Hip- 
pocentaurus, a man as tall and thickset as Kokosinski, who could 
stun a horse with one blow of his fist or break a man’s back in a 
single bearhug, and who snapped iron horseshoes with the 
fingers of one hand. 

Last came Pan Zendt, a man of uncertain origins although he 
called himself a Livonian noble, who had no property of his own 
and earned his pay by training Kmita’s horses. His chief distinc- 
tion in that fearsome company was that he could imitate to 
perfection any animal or bird. 
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These, then, were Kmita’s chosen friends, officers, mentors 
and companions. Now they surrounded the laughing Pan An- 
drei while Kokosinski raised his double-handled goblet and 
sang, off-key and hoarsely: 

“Drink with us, gentle host, 
While the wine is flowing... 
So that you an’ we may drink 
E’en in our going...” 

The others joined in the chorus and Kokosinski handed Pan 
Andrei his own quart-sized goblet, full to the brim with an aged 
Dembnyak mead, while Zendt immediately handed him another. 

‘“Here’s to my girl!” Pan Andrei shouted. 

“Vivat!’ roared the others while the mullioned windows 
shook and shivered in their thick lead frames. “Vivat! We'll 
have ourselves a wedding to beat all weddings! Long life to the 
happy couple! Vivat! Vivat!” 
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And then their questions came tumbling out like grain from 
a split sack. 

“So what’s she like? Hey, Andy, is she good to look at? Is 
she like you hoped? Are there any like her in the Orsha 
country?” 

“In Orsha?” Carried away by the merriment around him, by 
the warm anticipation of his wedding day, and by his memory 
of his first evening with Olenka, Kmita drained his goblet and 
cried out: “To the Devil with Orsha! You can use our Orshan 
girls to stuff kitchen chimneys in comparison with her! There 
just isn’t another like her in the whole wide world!” 

“That's what we wanted for you!” Pan Ranitzki said. “So 
when's the wedding then?” 

“As soon as the mourning’s over.” 

“To Hell with mourning! Babies are swaddled in white cloth, 
not in funeral shrouds! Just as soon as the wedding bells start 
ringing that’s the end of mourning! Get at it right away, Andy, 
right away!” 

“Right away!” chorused all the others. “ 

“Think of all those little Kmitas anxious to be born!” Kokos- 
inski shouted. “Don’t keep the poor things waiting up there in 
heaven! Let them start trotting about the earth, the poor little 
beggars!” 

“Don’t keep them waiting!” the drunken chorus chanted. “Be 
kind to them! Have mercy!” 

“Hey, hey, gentlemen!” Rekutz squealed and giggled in his 
spiraling thin voice. “We’ll get drunk at that wedding like 
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nobody’s ever been drunk before...! 
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Pan Andrei laughed and drank with them, feeling closer to 
them with each passing minute, until it seemed to him that all 
the hardships, violence and bloodshed that marked his life up to 
that joyful moment of meeting Olenka were slipping away, and 
that only goodness and happiness waited for him ahead. The 
fierce flushed faces of his war companions bobbed around him 
in the heated air like a dim, barely recalled reminder of past 
cruelties and dangers, and he let them clutch at him, embrace 
him and grasp him by the shoulders as they pulled him towards 
the heaped platters, bottles and flagons on the table. 


“Listen, my dear lambs,” he said at last. “Ease up a little, will 
you: Let me catch a breath! Or to put it in another way, go to 
Devil and leave me alone, alright? Let me take a look around 
my new house.”’ 

“What’s your hurry?” Uhlik asked. “Time for all that tomor- 
row! Right now let’s get back to the table, eh? There’s still a 
few good fat-bellied jugs waiting to be cracked.” 

“We've already looked over your property, Andy,” Ranitzki 
added. “It’s pure gold, this Lubitch.” 

“Great stables!” shouted Zendt. “There’re two Turkish rac- 
ers, two first class war horses, a pair of Zmudyan trotters and a 
pair of Kalmuks. Everything here comes two-by-two like in 
Noah's Ark. We'll take a look at the breeding stock tomorrow.’ 

And then he neighed so exactly like a stallion that everyone 
else burst out laughing. 

Kmita was delighted. 

“So it’s all in such good order around here, then?” 

“And wait till you see the cellar!” Rekutz squeaked. “Rows 
and rows of crocks and jugs, all sealed with pitch and mossy with 
old age, lined up like regiments on parade.” 

“God be praised then,’’Pan Andrei said. “Let’s get to the table 
and drink to our good fortune.” 

But they had hardly staggered back to the benches and refilled 
their goblets when Ranitzki leaped up with another toast. 

“Here's to the health of Pan Billevitch!” he shouted. 

“Idiot!” Kmita said. “You’re drinking to the good health of a 
COnpsce « 

“Idiot!” the others chorused. “Let’s drink to Andy! Long life 
to our host!” 

“And to you!”’said Kmita. 

“May we have good times in these hospitable chambers!” 

Pan Kmita threw a quick glance around the aged mahogany 
walls of the dining hall and saw a row of dark, disapproving eyes 
fixed on him harshly out of the old ancestral portraits of Bille- 
vitch patriarchs that hung at eye level along the length of the 
low-ceilinged chamber. Lining all the four walls above them 
were rows of ancient hunting trophies, the skulls of bison, elk 
and deer, some black with age and others gleaming with un- 
stained yellow bone, and with horns and antlers wreathed about 
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them like barbaric crowns. 


“There must be good hunting around here,” he said, nodding 
at the trophies. 

“We'll try it out tomorrow,” Kokosinski said. “Or maybe the 
day after. After all, what’s the hurry? We’re home, aren’t we? 
Hey, you're a happy man, Andy, that you’ve got a good roof 
over your head!”’ 

“Not like us,” moaned Ranitzki. 

“Let’s drink to forget our misery,” Rekutz hiccoughed sadly. 

“No, not to forget,” the gigantic Pan Kulvyetz bellowed 
solemnly, wagging a huge finger. “But once more to the health 
of our Andy, our beloved commander! It’s he, gentlemen, 
who’s given refuge in this fine Lubitch of his to us poor unfor- 
tunate exiles, am I right?” 

“Kulvyetz’s right!” all the others shouted. “He’s not as stupid 
as he looks!” 

“Ey, it’s a hard life for us homeless orphans,’ Rekutz went on 
squealing and sniffed with sentimental tears. “You’re our only 
hope, Andy! Don’t drive us poor innocents out into the 
storm...!” . 

“Hey, give it up, will you?” Pan Andrei said at once. “No- 
body’s driving you anywhere, for God’s sake. What’s mine is 
yours, you know that.” 

But they were all on their feet then, lurching and staggering 
around him, and taking turns to throw their arms about him and 
to press their flushed sweated cheeks against his, while thick 
tears wrung out of them by drunken self-pity flowed down their 
savage faces. 

“There’s no hope for us except you!” Kokosinski went on 
with maudlin affection but there was also a cold sly gleam in his 
cruel eyes. “Don’t turn us away! Let us rest our poor heads in 
some quiet corner... we don’t ask for more than a few corn husks 
and a pile of straw...!” 

“Have mercy!” Rekutz squealed. 

“Hey, come on, give it up!” Kmita said again. “What’s come 
Over you?” 

But they were too caught up in their own vision of themselves 
as the innocent, misunderstood and abused victims of envy and 
injustice to pay attention to anything he said. 

“Don't chase us out, naked and unwanted anywhere, into the 
cruel world!” Uhlik moaned. “Look what they’ve done to us 


already... us, nobles of property and position... robbing us of all 
our substance and good name as well!” 

“For God’s sake!” Kmita cried. ‘“Who’s chasing you any- 
where? Eat, drink, sleep... do whatever you damn well like 
here! What more do you want?” 

“No, don’t deny it, Andy,” Ranitzki went on thickly, while 
round livid splotches, always a sign of violent emotions ready to 
erupt in this unbridled man, appeared on his sallow face like the 
spots of a lynx. “Don’t deny it. We’re lost without you... 
doomed...” 

And here he paused as if confused by his own drunken 
rhetoric and cocked a wobbling finger like a pistol aimed at his 
own head. Then, peering around with glazed eyes, he stam- 
mered with owl-eyed solemnity: 

“Unless... our l-luck turns or f-fortune takes a different c- 
course...” 

“Why shouldn’t it?” all the others bellowed. “Sure it will! 
It’s bound to!” 

“We'll pay them back for all our misery!” 

“And we'll get rich again!” 

“And we’ll return to our high honors and positions! God 
blesses the innocent! Good for us, gentlemen! Everything’s 
bound to go well for us again if we stick together!” 

“To your good luck and happiness!” Kmita shouted as the 
mead started roaring in his head. 

“You couldn’t have said it better, Andy, if you were a saint,” 
Kokosinski boomed and threw his huge arms around Pan An- 
drei. “Things will get good for us again cause they’ve got to, 
and it all starts with you!” 
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Toasts followed one another, casks and flagons emptied, eve- 
ryone talked at the same time to everybody else but no one 
heard or listened to anyone but himself. 

Pan Andrei drifted into a hazy no man’s land of memory and 
dim recollections, in which he was no longer sure where he was, 
whose house they had invaded, nor how they had got there. 
Rekutz let his head droop towards his chest and began to snore. 
Kokosinski started gurgling out a song and Uhlik joined him 
with the flute he drew from inside his surcoat. Ranitzki, who 


had a well-earned reputation as a deadly swordsman, was fight- 
ing a bare-handed duel with an invisible antagonist, cutting and 
slashing at the steamy air. 

“You thrust an’ I parry,” he muttered drunkenly into his own 
visions. “You cut an’ I slash. One... two... three... An’ you’re 
finished.” 

The huge Kulvyetz-Hippocentaurus stared at him dumbly for 
a while with his bulging eyes, then shrugged and said: “You’re 
a fool, Ranitzki. Flap your arms all you want but Kmita could 
lay you out in three blows anytime he wanted.” 

“That’s because he could lay out anyone,” Ranitzki shot back. 
“But you come and try me!” 

“You're good with a saber, I’ll give you that much,” Kulvyetz 
growled. “But I’d beat you with pistols anytime.” 

“D’you want to bet on that? A ducat a shot!” 

“You've just lost a ducat.” The giant’s swollen face split in a 
yellow grin. “What are we shooting at?” 

Ranitzki let his dulled eyes sweep around the room and then 
jerked his head at the hunting trophies hanging along the walls. 

“There! Right between the horns! A gold-piece for a hit?” 

“Make it two! Three!” the others started placing bets and 
arguing with each other and Kmita shook himself out of his own 
alcoholic stupor. 

“What’s the bet?” he asked, peering around as if through a fog. 

“A ducat a shot between the horns!” 

“Why not?” He grinned, shook his head and struggled to his 
feet. “Do it!” he shouted. “Three ducats a shot. Zendt, get the 
pistols!” 

The horse-breaker lurched out of the room while the others 
shouted, argued and pounded on the table but he was back 
almost at once with an armful of pistols, a pouch of lead balls and 
a powder horn. 

“Is this thing loaded?” Ranitzki seized and cocked a flintlock 
handgun. 

“It’s loaded!” Zendt croaked. 

“Four, five, six ducats!” Kmita yelled, just as drunk and oblivi- 
ous of everything that was happening around him as all of the 
others. 

“Quiet! Hey, you’ll miss, Ranitzki!” 

“No I won’t!” The pistol wobbled wildly in the drunken 


young man’s outstretched and unsteady hand. It swept in a wide 
blind circle towards the massive skull of a forest elk that hung 
closest to him. “There... that one, right between the horns... 
One, two...” 

“Three!” Kmita howled. 

The shot crashed out. The room filled with black acrid 
smoke. 

“He's missed!” Kmita shouted and pointed at the yellow scar 
that the bullet gouged in the dark, aged paneling of the wooden 
wall. 

“Best out of two!” cried Ranitzki. 

“No! My turn!” Kulvyetz yelled. 

Just then a crowd of manor servants, alarmed by the shooting, 
burst into the room. 

“Out! Get out!” Kmita roared and counted for Kulvyetz. 
Ones. two... fire!” 

Another shot thundered in the room and this time shards of 
bone flew out of the shattered skull. 

“Pistols for everybody!” all the others shouted, leaped to their 
feet, and started to pound and pummel the terrified grooms and 
lackeys with their fists. “Run and get our pistols! Move it! 
Jump to it!” 

“On... two... fire!” Kmita howled. 
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Within a quarter of an hour the long, low-ceilinged room 
sounded and looked like a battlefield. Pistol shots crashed and 
thundered like cannon in the enclosed space. Red muzzle blasts 
licked like tongues of fire through the thick black smoke that 
smothered the candlelight and turned the shooters into threat- 
ening shadows who lost all idea of why they were shooting or 
what they were supposed to shoot at. Zendt’s voice accompa- 
nied the cannonade croaking like a raven, squealing like a 
falcon, howling like a wolf and roaring like a bear. White shards 
of bone showered down on the yelling pistoleers from the 
shattered skulls, and long yellow splinters flew about like shrap- 
nel out of the gouged walls and ruined portrait frames. Several 
of the Billevitch ancestors were shot to pieces in the chaos, and 
the blood-mad Ranitzki fell into one of his murderous furies and 
hacked the rest of them to shreds with his saber. 


The terrified servants stared with bulging eyes at this wild 
entertainment which looked more like a Tartar raid than any- 
thing they ever saw or imagined in this peaceful manor. The 
frightened dogs began to bark and howl outside while groups of 
villagers ran up to the main house and clustered in the courtyard. 
The manor maids crowded outside the windows, flattening their 
noses against the fogged frosted glass, and peered inside to see 
what was happening. 

Zendt spotted them at last. He uttered such a shrill and 
high-pitched whistle that even Ranitzki dropped his saber and 
covered his ears. 

“Birds, gentlemen!” Zendt cried out. “There’re birds outside 
and pecking at the windows!” 

“Hey hey! Get the birdies!” 

“Let’s have a little dancing!” howled the drunken voices and 
the entire savage company poured out of the house. 

They were so far gone in their intoxication that even the 
bitter Winter frost failed to sweep the fumes of wine and mead 
out of their steaming heads and put a damper on their mad 
excitement. The manor girls ran about screaming and protest- 
ing as Pan Kmita’s drunken company chased them through the 
courtyard, caught them among the stables and outbuildings, and 
dragged them back into the manor house where, in another 
moment, a grotesque parody of a dance began. 

The revelers paced and leaped about in the thick, acrid 
smoke, amid the wreckage of the portraits and the hunting 
trophies, whirling their squealing partners round and round the 
table on which spilled wine and mead formed a crimson lake, 
and that was how Pan Andrei Kmita and his boon companions 
celebrated their first night in Lubitch. 


Chapter Four 


DURING THE NEXT FEW DAYS Pan Andrei made daily visits to 
Vodokty and each night that he returned to Lubitch and his 
roistering friends he declared himself more in love with his adored 
Olenka. Each day that he saw her he discovered something new 
about her. Every visit to her filled him with amazement as he 
watched the growth of her affection for him. He sat with her for 
hours—sure that he had never met anyone as warm and loving 
but, at the same time, as wise beyond her years—and he knew as 
he listened to her thoughtful words that he could become an 
entirely different man with her as his teacher. Each night that he 
left her for the long ride to Lubitch he was more in awe of her 
gentleness, nobility and wisdom, and ever more grateful for that 
astonishing stroke of luck that picked him for her husband. 

Then one day he said to his boon companions: 

“Listen, my little lambs. You’re going to pay your respects to 
her today. We’ve made arrangements, she and I, to take a sleigh 
ride to Mitruny so as to have a gallop through the woods and 
look over that third property of hers. She’s going to receive us 
there formally so make sure you behave yourselves or I’ll slice 
you all into goulash. Understood?” 

“We hear you,” they chorused, went off to get themselves 
dressed in their finest clothes, and shortly afterwards four har- 
nessed sleighs carried the richly uniformed and equipped young 
men towards Vodokty. 

Pan Andrei sat with Kokosinski in the leading sleigh, a Rus- 
sian troika built in the shape of a silvery bear and drawn by three 
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spirited Kalmuk horses, whose bridles and headgear were deco- 
rated in the Smolensk fashion with peacock plumes and broad 
multicolored ribbons. A lad held the traces in the neck of the 
bear and the two passengers sprawled in the broad back seat 
under thick fur robes. Pan Kmita was resplendent in green 
velvets lined with sables and hooked with golden loops, and in 
a sable cap with a heron’s plume streaming past his ear. He was 
excited and happy about the day’s adventure but also ill-at-ease 
about the wild excesses of their nights in Lubitch. 

“Listen, Kokoshka,” he said at last to his traveling companion. 
“We've gone too far in our amusements these past few evenings, 
especially on that first night when the skulls and portraits got 
knocked about. And those girls! That’s the worst thing of the 
lot. That damned Zendt always gets these wild ideas and then 
I’ve got to foot the bill. I’m worried about people gossiping 
about all that, you know what I mean? It’s a matter of my 
reputation here.” 

“Hang yourself on your reputation,” Kokosinski said, shrug- 
ging with indifference. “That’s about all it’s good_for, like 
everything else about us.” 

“And who’s to blame for that? Even people back home 
looked at me as if I was some kind of a scoundrel because of you 
lot.” 

“Is that so?” Kokosinski laughed. “And who had Pan Tum- 
grat stripped naked and then dragged him on a rope’s end in the 
snow? Who cut down that uppity Warsaw noble who asked if 
people in Orsha walked on two legs or still on all fours? Who 
chopped up the two Vyzinskis, both father and son? Who 
scattered the last provincial diet to the four winds?” 

“That thing with the diet was in our Orsha country, not here, 
and there’s nothing unusual about it anyway. It’s done all the 
time. Pan Tumgrat forgave me on his death bed. As for the rest, 
don’t make a point of it, because a challenge and a sword fight 
can happen to anyone.” 

“And did I mention everything? How about those two mili- 
tary courts-martial for looting and public disorder that are wait- 
ing for you at the Hetman’s headquarters?” 

“Not for me but for all you cut-throats!” Pan Andrei snapped 
back. “All I’m guilty of is letting you loose among private 
citizens. But no matter. Just make sure, Kokoshka, that you 
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keep your mouth shut, you hear? Especially about those por- 
traits and those girls! If Olenka finds out about them I’ll put all 
the blame on you where it belongs. I’ve already told the maids 
and the manor servants that if they breathe one word about all 
that I'l] skin them alive.” 

“Get yourself shoed like a horse, Andy,” Kokosinski said and 
laughed into Kmita’s face. “You’ve turned into a proper little 
gelding. I can see that this girl’s going to put a ring in your nose 
and have you dancing about like a tame bear to any tune she 
plays. I tell you, if people back home in Orsha could see you 
now nobody would believe that you’re the same man.” 

“And you're a fool, Kokoshka!” Pan Andrei said coldly. “If 
I've changed at all it’s only for the better. As for Olenka, you’ll 
see for yourself that there’s no joking around with her. She has 
a mind of her own, and it’s a lot sharper and sees things a lot 
clearer than any man you’ve ever known, that’s certain. Her 
grandfather raised her to look at things as they really are, to 
come to her own judgments and to make decisions, and she 
doesn’t put up with any wrongdoing. If you want to show off 
in front of her about what a devil-may-care and rough and ready 
fellow you are, she’ll have you hanging your head down like an 
errant schoolboy with just one cold look. You tell her how you 
laugh at the law whenever you feel like it, and she’ll tell you 
right off that a real nobleman doesn’t behave like that, because 
that hurts the country. She’ll say it straight into your face and 
you'll feel as if somebody kicked you in the teeth, and then 
you ll wonder why you couldn’t see that for yourself before...” 

He paused, spat into the snow, and slammed one angry fist 
into the palm of the other. 

“Tfut!” he snarled. “It’s pure shame what we’ve been doing 
around here. We’ve raised Hell wherever we’ve been and now 
we've got to account for it, standing in shame like convicts, on 
trial before decency and goodness! Ah, but those manor 
wenches! That’s the worst thing yet!” 

“IT didn’t think they were bad at all,” Kokosinski drawled, 
grinning from ear to ear. “Fact is I thought they were pretty 
good, ha ha. I hear there are some awfully pretty girls in some 
of these greyback villages around here. And that they don’t 
mind a bit of slap and tickle.” 

“Who told you that?” Kmita asked at once. 
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“Who? And who if not Zendt? He always sniffs out the best 
looking birds. He took a ride yesterday out towards Volmontov 
and he saw a whole lot of them coming home from vespers. ‘I 
thought I’d fall off my horse,’ he said, ‘they were so neat and pretty!’ 
And right away, every time he looked at one, she showed him 
all her teeth. And no wonder! With all their own men gone 
into the army the birds have got to be feeling a bit lonely.” 

“Hey!” And Kmita jabbed his elbow into Kokosinsk1’s side. 
“What if we take a ride some evening? Eh? As if, you know, 
we lost our way or something?” 

“And what about your precious reputation?” Kokosinski 
laughed. 

“Ay, that’s right, goddamit! Shut up about it, then. Go by 
yourselves or, better yet, forget the whole thing. You wouldn’t 
be able to get through the night without some kind of brawl and 
I want to live in peace with this local gentry. Olenka’s grandfa- 
ther, God rest his soul, made them all her guardians.” 

“Yes, you've mentioned that,’ Kokosinski said. “But I just 
can't believe it. How come he got to be so close with those 
puddle-jumpers?”’ | 

“Ah... He served with them in a lot of wars.” Pan Andrei 
shrugged and grimaced with distaste. “But to tell you the whole 
truth, Kokoshka, I didn’t like the idea myself the first time I 
heard it. It was like he’d set them over me, you know what I 
mean?” 

“That’s nght, Andy.” Kokosinski grinned at Kmita with a sly, 
goading show of contempt and pity. “That’s how it’s going to 
be from now on for you, my lad. You’ll have to be nice and 
gentle with those piddling little greybacks and lick their greasy 
boots.” 

“The plague will squeeze the life out of them first!” Kmita 
snarled, immediately enraged. “Shut your mouth about it or I'll 
shut it for you! They’ll take my orders and be glad to do it, just 
like you!” 

“Oh yes?” 

“Yes, goddamit! We’ve got six hundred men ready for any- 
thing, remember? There isn’t another regiment like it in the 
country!” 

“Seems like their colonel’s going to be wearing skirts from 
now on, Kokosinski drawled again, amused, and shrugged in his 


turn. “People say there’s another colonel living around here 
somewhere. I forget the name... Volodyovski, was it? He’s the 
one who led the Laudanians at Shklov. They’re supposed to 
have put up a good fight there even though they lost an awful 
lot of people.” 

“I've heard of him,” Kmita said, then peered eagerly ahead. 
“There! There’s the Vodokty manor. Hey, driver, crack your 
whip! Let them know we’re coming!” 
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The driver standing in the neck of the bear whirled his long 
whip around and snapped it skillfully in the frozen air; the other 
sleigh-drivers followed his example, firing off salutes like a 
volley of pistol shots; and they pulled up at the manor house as 
jauntily and smartly as if they were a wedding party coming for 
the bride. 

Pan Kmita led them through a broad, unpainted entrance hall 
into the dining chamber where, as in Lubitch, rows of hunting 
trophies stared at them whitely off the walls, and here the young 
men stopped, shooting swift, curious glances at the door 
through which Panna Aleksandra was to appear among them. 
Meanwhile, mindful of their commander’s threats, they talked 
among themselves as softly as if they were in church. 

“You've got a way with words,” Pan Uhlik whispered to 
Kokosinski. “You greet her from us all.” 

“I was composing my address on the way,” Kokosinski an- 
swered, somewhat ill-at-ease. “Only Andy kept interrupting my 
train of thought so I’m not sure how smooth it’ll come out.” 

“Just make it bold, that’s what! Let it come out any way it 
wants to as long as it makes us seem like a dignified bunch who 
know our way around in polite society.” 

‘And here she comes now.” 

Aleksandra did come in at that moment and stopped in the 
doorway as if surprised by so many visitors, and Pan Andrei felt 
as if his heart were about to leap out of his chest. He was used 
to seeing her at night, by the light of candles, and the crisp white 
daylight seemed to bring out her natural dignity and beauty even 
more powerfully than before. Her eyes had the clear, blue glow 
of mountain stream; her dark brows seemed like ebony arches 
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against her smooth white forehead; and her pale gold hair 
shined above it like a coronet. 

She stood looking quietly and gravely at her company, as 
poised and stately as a great lady receiving welcome visitors in 
her own house, and her finely sculpted face seemed all the 
brighter and loftier because of the black silks, edged with er- 
mine, in which she was dressed. 

Kmita’s roughnecks gaped at her, dumbstruck and astonished, 
as if she was a vision that had stepped out of one of those classical 
foreign paintings that hang in the halls of great lords, and they 
didn’t know what to do with their hands and feet. They were, 
Pan Andrei knew, used to an entirely different kind of women; 
a lady, in the full meaning of the word, was totally beyond their 
experience. He hid his grin by lifting his hand to his mustache, 
hardly able to keep a straight face at the sight of their stiff, 
clumsy bows, open mouths and wide staring eyes. 

“lve brought you my comrades,” he said at last and kissed 
Olenka’s hands. “They’re a fine, worthy lot, my love, as I’ve 
already told you, even though they seem to have Jost their 
tongues on the way.” | 

“It’s a high honor for me,” Aleksandra said, “to receive such 
distinguished cavaliers in my house.” 

Her courtsey could have done honor to the Radzivills them- 
selves, Pan Andrei thought proudly and bit down on his mus- 
tache, delighted that his girl should show such courtly poise. 
Meanwhile his ‘distinguished cavaliers’ were elbowing Kokosin- 
ski in the ribs and pushing him forward. 

“Get out there, will you?” Ranitzki hissed. “Do your stuff.” 

Pan Kokosinski took a step forward, cleared his throat impor- 
tantly, took up a rhetor’s stance and prepared to launch into an 
Oration. | 

“Most highly exalted and illustrious lady,” he began. 

“Most noble lady will do,” Pan Andrei corrected. 

“Most... ah... noble lady,” Pan Yaromir tried again, thrown off 
stride by the interruption. “And our... ah... benefactress. For- 
give me if I’ve got a bit mixed up in the correct form of 
address...” 

“It does no harm,” Aleksandra said. “And it casts no asper- 
sions on such a gallant gentleman.” 

“Hmm. Ah. Yes. Well, anyway.” Kokosinski threw despair- 


ing glances at his comrades who ground their teeth and hissed at 
him with fury. “Most noble lady and our benefactress...” 

Striking a lofty pose and searching desperately for the proper 

classical allusions, Pan Kokosinski had begun to flounder and 
Kmita could hardly keep himself from laughing. 
“I... ah... don’t know what I ought to praise the most in the 
name of all the Orshan gentry,” Kokosinski struggled. “Whether 
it’s your ladyship’s great beauty and evident virtues... Or the 
unbelievable luck and happiness of Pan Andrei Kmita, our dear 
friend and beloved commander... Because even if I should as- 
cend to the clouds, even if I should reach the... ah... clouds, as 
I said... even if my words should soar to the clouds...” 

“Will you get out of those damn clouds!” Kmita shouted. 

The officers and gentlemen spluttered with wild laughter and 
then, recalling their commander’s stern warning about their 
behavior, they clapped their hands across their mouths and 
tugged at their whiskers. 

“D-do your own greetings, then, you heathen dogs,” Pan 
Yaromir stammered at them, as red as a boiled beetroot. 

But Aleksandra herself came to his rescue. 

“I couldn’t equal your erudition, gentlemen,” she said, “I am 
sure. This is only a simple country house, not the great halls to 
which you must be accustomed. But I am quite certain that I 
don’t deserve such homage from such a gallant and distinguished 
company.” 

She raised the edge of her dress slightly with the tips of her 
fingers, and courtseyed again with that profound inner dignity 
and grace that seemed to elevate everything around her, while 
the fierce young Orshans didn’t know what to do with their 
own clumsy hands and stared wildly at each other and the floor. 
They wanted to appear well-mannered and polite in the pres- 
ence of such a courtly lady but they had no idea how to go about 
it so they started to growl and mutter, tug their mustache ends 
and slap at their sabers. 

“We've come here to escort you in style to Mitruny,” Pan 
Andrei said at last. “It’s fine weather for a sleigh ride, we 
couldn’t ask for better. The snow is hard and crisp and God has 
given us a beautiful clear day.” 

“Thank you,” she said. “I'd like that. I’ve already sent Aunt 
Kulvyetzovna to Mitruny to prepare a supper for us there. If 


you'll just excuse me for a moment I'll put on something 
warmer for the ride.” 

She smiled again at them all, turned and left the room, and 
Kmita grinned in triumph at his dazed companions. 

“So what did I tell you?” he cried out. “Eh? Isn’t she a 
princess? What do you say now, Kokoshka? So she’s put a ring 
in my nose, has she? And didn’t she make you look like a 
mumbling schoolboy? Did you ever see a girl like her any- 
where, any of you?” 

“You didn’t have to make a clown out of me,” Kokosinsk1 
growled. “But I admit I didn’t expect such a highborn lady.” 

“She’d hold her own anywhere!” Kmita went on proudly. 
“Her grandfather, God rest his soul, spent more time with her in 
Keydany among the Radzivills than he did here in the country- 
side. And what a beauty, eh? She had you all gaping at her as 
bug-eyed as carp in a fishpond!”’ 

“We ended up looking like a bunch of clods,” Ranitzki 
snarled with rage. “But Kokosinski is the biggest jackass of us 
ae = 

“So now it’s Kokosinski, eh?’ Pan Yaromir snarled in his own 
turn. “And who elbowed me forward to do all the talking? You 
should’ve stuck your own spotted mug out there if you’re such 
a courtier!” 

“Settle down, lambkins,” Kmita ordered. “Settle down, you 
hear? You can be as amazed as you like but let’s not have any 
quarrels here.” 

“T'd leap into fire for her!” Rekutz squealed. “Chop my head 
offif you want to, Andy, but that’s the God’s truth!” 
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But Pan Andrei was far from thinking about duels just then. 
On the contrary, he was pleased to see the effect that his Olenka 
had on these hard-bitten, ruthless and often uncontrollable and 
cruel reprobates, whose fierce pride was equal only to their 
murderous rages. They were, as he had told her, a product of 
their violent and desperate times, and he knew that he hadn’t 
been much better in their common past; but he was starting to 
suspect that he had far less in common with them than he had 
supposed. 


Meanwhile Olenka returned, dressed in otter furs which made 


her bright face seem even brighter than before, and they stepped 
outside. 

“Is that our sleigh?” she asked and pointed at the silver bear. 

“Yes, that’s for us. Do you like it?” 

“IT haven’t seen one of that kind before,” she said, as pleased 
as a child. “Where does it come from?” 

“Moscow, for all 1 know,” he said and laughed easily. “It’s 
part of the booty I took from the Russians. And it’s just right 
for you and me to ride in because my coat-of-arms includes a 
lady carried by a bear. There are other Kmitas whose crest and 
seal is a pair of crossed banners, but they are descended from 
Filon Kmita of Tchernopyl, in the Ukraine, and it’s a lesser 
house than mine.” 

“And when did you capture this pretty little bear, then?” 

“T really can’t remember. Sometime in this last war. Our 
own lands and possessions are lost in the east and I doubt that 
any of us will see them again. All we have these days is what we 
take from the Russian boyars. And because I’ve served Lady 
War as faithfully as I could, she’s rewarded me with quite a fair 
fortune.” 

“Tl would wish us all a better benefactress,” Aleksandra said 
seriously and sadly. “War may reward one man now and then 
but she also wrings bitter tears out of the whole nation.” 

“God and the Hetmans will change all that,” he answered. 

As he spoke, he wrapped her against the frost in a rich sleigh 
robe of close-weaved white linen, lined throughout with the 
thick white fur of Siberian wolves. Then he dropped down 
beside her and shouted to the driver: 

“Crack that whip, lad! Let’s get going, then! 

The sleigh driver cracked his whip, uttered a short piercing 
whistle, and the horses leaped at once into a full gallop. The 
cold air whipped against Kmita’s and Olenka’s faces and robbed 
them of breath so that they rode in silence, listening to the hiss 
of ice and snow under the sleigh’s runners, to the thunder of the 
horses’ hooves pounding the snow ahead, and to the cries of the 
driver. 
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At last Pan Andrei bowed towards Olenka. 
“Are you happy?” he asked. 


“Yes,” she said and raised the otter muff towards her lips to 
block the swift flow of the icy air. 

The sleigh flew like the wind. 

The day was bright with the glare of snow and jad with 
frost that glittered everywhere around them like a shower of 
multicolored spangles. The white roofs of the wayside dwell- 
ings they passed in the village looked like round mounds of snow 
out of which columns of reddening smoke seeped into the air. 
Dense flocks of crows and blackbirds wheeled above them with 
a raucous cry, lifting out of the leafless trees that bordered the 
highway. 

Two miles beyond Vodokty they galloped into a silent forest 
where the air was so dark and still that the ancient trees seemed 
to be asleep. The gnarled old oaks and venerable birches closed 
tightly around them and flowed past them as if in a dream, 
slipping away so swiftly that they could barely catch a glimpse 
of their brooding stillness, and they flashed among them, fast as 
shooting stars, as if their horses had grown wings. 

Such speed dazzles the mind and overwhelms the-senses, and 
Aleksandra felt as if invisible wings of her own had lifted her into 
the freezing air. Thrown back against the furs that lined the 
sleigh, she closed her eyes and gave herself entirely to this silent 
flight. She felt a strange lassitude, both precious and alarming, 
flowing over her, as if her young Orshan lover had swept her up 
into those glittering Winter skies by some sort of magic, and 
carried her off into a world she had never known exceps in her 
dreams and her imagination. 

She felt a pair of strong arms tightening around her, and then 
her chilled lips were suddenly hot and burning as if a firm but 
gentle seal had been pressed against them, but her closed eyes 
defied her commands and refused to open. 

The dream-flight continued. 

On and on they flew. 

And then a voice was murmuring in her ears. 

“Do you love me?” 

“With all my heart and soul,” she said. 

“And I for life or death!” 

And again Kmita’s sable cap bowed over the soft white otter 
fur that framed Olenka’s face. 
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She didn’t know the exact source of the mysterious glow that 
inflamed her senses, whether it was the pressure of his hungry 
kisses or the wild speed of that magic journey, and she didn’t 
Care. 

‘Let it go on forever,’ she murmured to herself. ‘Let it never end.’ 

The forest sped past them like an endless vision of icy walls 
and fairy-tale spires. The horses snorted. The pounded snow 
sent booming echoes into the wall of trees, and there seemed to 
be no limit that either she or anyone else could set on their 
happiness and joy. 

“I'd like this ride to take us to the end of the world!” Kmita 
shouted, full of love and laughter, and she began to recover her 
dazed mind and her stolen senses, her consciousness of time and 
place and of herself as a product of all her traditions, and of the 
rules that her upbringing and her civilization had imposed upon 
her. 

“What are we doing?” she whispered. 

“Loving each other!” he cried out and pressed his lips to hers 
once again. 

“But this is a sin...’ 

“What kind of sin can it be when we love each other?” 

“Enough,” she murmured. “Mitruny lies just around the 
corner.” 

“This corner or another,” he cried out. “Who cares? They’ll 
all be the same from now on.” 

And standing up in the speeding sleigh he raised both his arms 
and began to shout, laughing and crying out into the snowy tree 
crowns, as if his joy was too immense for even his broad chest. 

“Hey ha! Hey ha!” 

“Hey hey!” the young men called out from the sleighs that 
flew in their own glittering clouds of snow behind the silvery 
bear. “Hey hey! Ha!” 

“What’s all this shouting about, then?” she asked, laughing in 
her turn. 

“Happiness!” he cried. “Joy! Love of life! Why don’t you 
give a shout yourself?” 

“Hey ha!” Olenka’s clear young voice rang through the 
frosted air. 
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“My God, how I love you!” he cried and threw his arms about 
her. 
Then, falling back, he raised his face to the speeding sky and 
began to sing. 
“Hey, mother dear,’ the young girl cries, 
At the break of day. 
‘There’s knights acomin’ from the woods, 
They’ll steal me away.” 
“And what does her mother say to that?” Olenka asked, 
laughing, and Pan Andrei sang the second verse. 
“Don’t look at them, daughter, 
Run and bar the door. 
Or your heart will leap out of your breast 
And follow them to war.” 
“Who taught you such pretty songs?” she asked. “And where 
did you learn them?” 
“War did the teaching, love. On cold lonely nights. That’s 
what we sang around the bivouac fires to keep ourselves remem- 
bering what life is about.” = 
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But suddenly loud, urgent cries behind them were calling on 
them to pull up and halt and Pan Andrei spun around, angry and 
surprised that his companions would dare to intrude on these 
precious moments with Olenka. And then he spotted a lone 
horseman galloping a few dozen paces behind them as quickly as 
his weary horse could take him, and he recognized the breath- 
less messenger at once. 

“God’s truth!” he cried out, immediately alert. “That’s my 
sergeant, Soroka. Something must’ve happened in Upita. Pull 
up, driver! Pull up!” - 

“Wait! Wait! Pull up there!” the others shouted in the sleighs 
behind them and hurried their own drivers and horses to catch 
up with Kmita. 

The silver bear sloughed to a halt, the horses sliding stiff- 
legged across the icy highway, and then the sergeant was pulling 
up his own foam-spattered animal beside them, and gasping out 
of breath. 

“Your Excellency...” 

“What is it, Soroka? Speak up, man! What’s the matter?” 


“Trouble, sir! Upita’s on fire! We’ve got a real fight on our 
hands there, colonel!” 

“Jezus Maria!” Olenka cried out. 

“Don't be alarmed, my lady,” Pan Andrei said at once and 
turned again to the gasping sergeant. “Who’s doing the fighting, 
then?” 

“Soldiers and burghers, Your Honor.” The old sergeant’s 
chest was heaving as he fought for breath. “The town square’s 
burning. The townsfolk barricaded themselves in their council 
house and sent for help to the garrison in Ponevyezh. I made it 
here, to Your Excellency, as fast as I could!” 

While the old sergeant was making his report the other sleighs 
came galloping up and sliding to a halt, and Kokosinski, the 
gigantic Kulvyetz, the angry Ranitzki, Uhlik, Rekutz and the 
breathless Zendt leaped out and ran to surround Pan Andrei and 
Olenka. 

“But what’s it all about?” Pan Kmita demanded. 

“The burghers wouldn’t feed the men or the horses, colonel.” 
The sergeant struggled to control his breathing. “It’s like we 
didn’t have no proper requisitions for rations and fodder, or 
script from the Hetman...” 

“So the men started taking it on their own?” Pan Andrei asked 
coldly. 

“That's right, Excellency. We laid a proper siege to the 
burgomaster in the town square where they put up a barricade 
against us. [Then somebody started shooting so we set fire to a 
couple of buildings... Now there’s a real fight going on and the 
townsfolk got all the church bells ringing for alarm...” 

Kmita’s eyes began to glint with anger. 

“Hey, gentlemen! Sukurs!” Kokosinski shouted. “Let’s get 
there right away and give our lads a hand!”’ 

“The damned bean-counters refuse to feed the soldiers?” 
Ranitzki’s wind-reddened, sallow face was now wholly covered 
with the telltale livid splotches of his murderous fury. “Cut and 
thrust, gentlemen! Cut and thrust! Let’s teach them a lesson!” 

Zendt laughed, a mad shrill sound so exactly like the scream 
of a screech-owl] that the horses panicked and began to kick 
against the traces, while Rekutz lifted his pale watery eyes to the 
sky and squealed out: “Kill ’em! Cut ’em down! Send ’em up 
in smoke!’ 


“Silence!” Pan Kmita shouted, so loud in that still forest air 
that the echoes boomed like cannon among the trees, and 
Zendt reeled and staggered back as if he’d been struck in the 
chest with a blacksmith’s hammer. 

“You're not needed there!” Kmita snapped at his gaping 
officers. “We don’t need to spill any more blood than has been 
shed already, understand? I want all of you to get into one pair 
of sleighs and ride back to Lubitch. You're to sit there and wait 
until [ send for you.” 

“What do you mean...sit?” Ranitzki leaned forward, mad 
eyes narrowed, and his hand clutching at his saber as if he was 
about to fight anyone who’d dare to give him an order. “ What 
do you mean...wait?” 

But Pan Andrei looked into his eyes so coldly that he backed 
away. 

~ You heard me,” Kmita hissed and drew the edge of his open 
palm along Ranitzki’s throat. “One more word from any of 
you and it'll be your last.” 

All of them grew still and silent then, clearly afraid of their 
commander, even though in the course of their daily lives they 
might treat him with the careless give-and-take of their own 
rough and ready kind, and he turned to Aleksandra in the silver 
sleigh. 

" Well, that’s the end of our sleigh ride, my dear,” he said. 
“Go back to Vodokty. Or take the sleigh and pick up your aunt 
in Mitruny, whichever’s best for you...” 

“ And you?” she asked quickly. 

“ Ah,’—and he made a swift, bitter gesture as if an angry 


memory had returned to haunt him—“I might’ve know that 
those jailbirds of mine wouldn’t sit still for long. But don’t 
worry, I'll soon settle them down. All they need is a few heads 
lopped off and then they’ll be quiet.” 

“God look after you and guide your hand in justice and 
mercy,” Aleksandra said. 

“Be well and don’t worry,” Pan Andrei said and kissed her 
hands again and pressed them to his chest and wrapped her once 
more in the wolfskin robe. “Ill be back quickly, you can count 


on that, because I’ve something really worthwhile to come back 
to now.” 

Then he jumped into another sleigh and ordered the driver 
to take him to Upita. 


Chapter Five 


SEVERAL DAYS PASSED without a word from Pan Andrei and they 
were anxious days for Panna Aleksandra even though she was 
certain that he would pacify his unruly soldiers, restore peace and 
order, and treat the victims with justice and understanding. But, 
in the meantime, three of the Laudanian gentry came to visit her. 

The first to come calling was old Pakosh Gashtovt of 
Patzunel, the patriarch of his clan, famous for his supposed riches 
and six lovely daughters, three of whom were married to the 
neighboring Butryms while the three youngest were still at 
home and nursing the injured Pan Volodyovski. The second to 
arrive that day was Kasyan Butrym, the oldest man alive in the 
Lauda country, a tough old warrior who could still remember 
the times of King Stefan Batory and his victorious wars on the 
Tsars of Moscow. Last to come was Yozva Butrym, a son-in-law 
of Pakosh, who was known among the neighborhoods as ‘Yozva 
the Peg-leg,’ and who was one of the most feared men in the 
Lauda region. 

Aleksandra was particularly curious and surprised when she 
saw him stamping up the porch steps to the manor door because 
she knew him for a bitterly unforgiving man, as hard on himself 
as he was on everybody else, even though his harsh judgments 
were never unfair. He was a huge dour man, as heavy-shoul- 
dered and sinewy as all the other Butryms, but although he was 
barely fifty years old and strong as a bear, he hadn’t gone with : 
the rest of the Laudanians to enlist in the new Lithuanian army 
that was gathering in Rosyen. He stayed at home that Winter 
because an old war injury crippled him in cold weather: a 
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Cossack cannon ball had carried off one of his feet in the war of 
the Hmyelnitzki Rebellion, and made him even more irritable, 
angry and judgmental than he was before. Now he tramped in 
on his wooden leg, as cold and silent as a granite tomb, and she 
knew instinctively that nothing good would come from his visit. 

But she received them with all the courtesy to which they 
were accustomed in the Billevitch manor, guessing at once that 
the two clan patriarchs had come to check with her on Pan 
Andrei and to find out what she thought of him. 

“We had in mind to pay him our respects,” old Pakosh began 
in his usual gentle and paternal manner. “But we hear he’s still 
not back from Upita. So we thought we’d come over and ask 
you, little sweetheart, when the best time might be for a trip to 
Lubitche” 

“I should think he’d be home almost any time,” she assured 
them warmly. “And he’ll be pleased to see you, I am sure, 
because he’s heard so many good things about you as my chosen 
guardians, first from my late grandfather and then from me as 
well.” 

“Just as long as he doesn’t treat us like he did the Do- 
mashevitches when they brought him news of the old colonel’s 
death,” growled the dour Yozva. 

But Aleksandra heard the muttered comment and replied at 
once politely but firmly. 

“Don’t hold that against him. Perhaps he didn’t receive them 
quite as hospitably as he should have done but that’s all in the 
past. He didn’t know our customs and what we’ve all meant to 
each other here. He’s not from our country. But now he’s 
quite ready to make amends and live with everyone in peace, 
respect and friendship. And don’t forget that he came fresh from 
the war which took so much from him. Soldiers are alike that, 
aren't they? Their tempers are sometimes as sharp and quick as 
their sabers.” 

Old Pakosh Gashtovt, who wanted nothing more than just to 
live in peace with the entire world, nodded and said: 

“That’s why we didn’t think all that much about it. One wild 
boar will snort at another when they come across each other 
unexpected like. So why shouldn’t people? We’ll go to Lubitch 
like we used to do, and pay our respects to Pan Kmita as we did 
with the old colonel, may he rest in peace. Yes, that’s what 


we'll do so that your young man will know that he’s welcome 
here, and that we’re ready to look up to him like we did to your 
grandfather, sweetheart.” 

“Tell us though, little one,’ the bowed old Kasyan murmured. 
“D’you like him, or not? Because that’s also our duty to ask, as 
you know.” 

“God will repay your caring,” Aleksandra said and went on 
carefully so as not to hurt the Laudanians’ feelings. “Pan Kmita 
is a fine man. But you understand, that even if I saw something 
in him that I didn’t care for, it would be wrong for me to talk 
to anyone about it.” 

“Ah, but you didn’t see anything like that, sweet soul?” the 
old man persisted. 

“Nothing!” she said firmly. “In any case, nobody here has the 
right to judge him or, God forbid, look at him with suspicion! 
We'd do better to give our thanks to God that he has come 
among us!” 

“What's there to be so thankful for?” the harsh Yozva mut- 
tered dourly, as gloomy and as cautious as a real Zmudyan. “If 
we find something for which to be thankful, then we will be 
thankful. If we don’t, we won’t.” 

“And did you talk about the wedding?” Kasyan asked. 

“Pan Kmita wants it as soon as possible,” Olenka said and 
suddenly dropped her glance, overcome by shyness. 

“That’s no surprise,” Yozva grunted coldly. “Did you ever 
hear about a bear that wasn’t in a hurry to get at the honey? But 
why don’t you speak up, Father Kasyan, and tell us what’s 
itching on your tongue, instead of nodding over there like a 
sleepy hare in the noonday sun?” 

“Im not sleeping,” the ancient man said softly. “I’m just 
looking into my own head to find the best way for saying what’s 
in there. It’s like the Lord Jesus told us, you’ve got to do to 
others as they do to you. We don’t mean any harm to Pan Kmita 
just as long as he doesn’t do any to us. Which God forbid, 
amen.” 

“We have our own ways here,” Yozva Butrym muttered. 
“And everybody’s got to fit into them or things will go badly.” 

But this was just a little more than the proud young heiress 
was willing to hear. Her dark brows narrowed and her voice 
became tinged with a touch of loftiness and disdain. 


“We're not discussing a servant,” she said shortly. “Remem- 
ber that he will be the master here and that it’s his will, not ours, 
that’s going to matter. And he will also take your place in 
guarding my interests.” 

“SO we're to mind our own business, eh?” the gloomy Yozva 
grunted. 

“What I mean is that I want you to be his friends, just as he 
wants to be yours,” Aleksandra said with a certain desperation in 
her anxious voice. “But doesn’t he have a right to live in his 
own house as he pleases? Isn’t that everybody’s right? Tell me 
if I’m wrong, Father Pakosh.” 

“That's God’s own truth,” the Patzunel patriarch murmured 
but Yozva Butrym turned again to the nodding elder of his own 
family and clan. 

“Don’t keep dreaming there, Father Kasyan!” he reminded. 

“I'm not dreaming, lad. No, I’m not dreaming. Just looking 
into my own head...” 

“And what do you see there?” 

“What do I see? Hmm. Pan Kmita is a great lord, a real 
highborn noble, and we’re just poor folks who work our own 
soil. And he’s a great soldier too, famous in the army, who 
fought the Russian enemy all alone when everybody else gave 
way to despair. God give us more like him, that’s what I say. 
But his company... ah... that’s another matter...” 

And here the old man turned to the other patriarch and 
gestured to him to take up the tale. 

Tell us, neighbor Pakosh,”he murmured. “Tell us what you 
heard from the Domashevitches! That those friends and officers 
of Pan Kmita are all evil men, condemned by the courts, stripped 
of their names and fortunes, and ready for hanging! Oh they 
were hard on the enemy, there’s no denying it, but they were 
just as hard and cruel to their own people out there where they 
came from! They burned and looted and pillaged and murdered, 
that’s what they were doing! There’s not one of them that 
doesn’t have innocent blood on his hands! That’s the kind of 
friends Pan Kmita brought among us!” 

He paused for breath, his wrinkled old face red with indigna- 
tion, and Aleksandra felt his pain and grief in her own breast and 
understood his bitterness and anger. 

“Ey,” he resumed. “If it was just a sword fight here and 
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there... Or a raid or two, like after a quarrel... that can happen 
to the best of us. But they live like Tartars! They’d have rotted 
behind prison bars years ago, if it wasn’t for Pan Kmita who 
loves them and protects them! And now they’ve barely shown 
their faces here and it’s already common knowledge who and 
what they are! On their first night in Lubitch they shot their 
pistols at the portraits of your own Billevitch ancestors, and cut 
them to shreds, which Pan Kmita ought not to have allowed 
because they’re his benefactors too.” 

Olenka covered her eyes with both her hands feeling as if her 
world had begun to shift under her feet. 

“That can’t be!’’she cried. “That couldn’t have happened!” 

“It could because it did!” The old man shook with disgust and 
anger. “He let them profane the blood that he’s about to join 
with his own in marriage! And then they dragged the manor 


wenches into the house for their ugly pleasures! Tfui!’—and the 
quivering Butrym elder barely held himself from spitting on the 


floor—“That’s beyond forgiving! That’s something we never 
had around here before! From their first day among us they 
started off with debauchery and violence and pistols! From the 
very first day!” 

And here old Kasyan became truly angry and started pounding 
the floor with his walking stave while Olenka felt her face 
darkening with shame. 

“And those troops of his?” Yozva Butrym muttered bitterly. 
“Those soldiers he left in Upita? They’re no better than their 
officers, that’s certain. Who ran off Pan Sollohub’s cattle herd? 
Pan Kmita’s people, that’s who. Who beat up the peasants on 
the highway when they were taking their pitch to the market? 
Again Kmita’s men! Pan Sollohub’s gone for justice to Keydany 
and now there’s a new riot in Upita! We used to live in peace 
here as nowhere in the country, but these days nobody goes to 
sleep without a loaded musket close to hand and guards at the 
windows. And why? Because Pan Kmita is among us with his 
worthless friends.” 

“Don’t say such things, Father Yozva,” Olenka pleaded, of- 
fended but ashamed. “Please don’t speak like that!” 

“And what am I to say, then? If Pan Kmita’s innocent then 
why is he keeping such people around him? You tell him, 


sweetheart, to turn them out or hand them to the hangman or 
we'll never have any peace again. Their ways are a danger and 
an insult to every decent man and woman living in the Lauda. 
The whole countryside is in an uproar about them.” 

“What am I to do?” Olenka didn’t know how to face their 
bitterness and anger. “Perhaps they are as you say... evil, worth- 
less people... but they’re his war comrades. Will he get rid of 
them just because I ask it?” 

“If he doesn’t,” grim Yozva Butrym grunted so low that she 
barely heard him. “Then he’s the same kind.” 


xk * * 


Numb with shock, Aleksandra stared at them with horror but 
her own pride had risen up in anger. Her consciousness of her 
own worth as a woman challenged whatever understanding she 
might have tried to find for those murderous libertines and 
wastrels, who had hung themselves like millstones around Pan 
Andrei’s neck, and ruined his good name. 

And wasn’t his name to be her own as well? 

“Alright, then!” she cried. “Let things be as they may! He has 
to drive them off. He’ll have to choose between them and me. 
If what you say is true, and I’ll know the truth of it today, then 
I won't forgive them! No, neither the shooting in Lubitch nor 
the drunken rioting! I may be a woman all alone here, and 
they're an armed horde, but I won’t give way!” 

“We'll help you all we can,” Yozva said. 

“Dear God!” she cried, feeling her own anger boiling up 
inside her. “Let them do what they want but not here! Not in 
Lubitch! Let them be whatever suits them, that’s their own 
concern and they’!] pay for it with their own necks! But when 
they drag Pan Andrei into their own mire... when they corrupt 
him with their debauchery... that’s my business too!” 

“That's what we were thinking,” the Butrym patriarch nod- 
ded slowly and looked at Aleksandra with sorrow and pity. “A 
young man’s like a wild colt, easily led astray, and the more spirit 
that he has the greater the danger.” 

But Aleksandra’s sense of shame and anger was turning against 
herself and her eyes started to fill with tears. 

“My God, the shame of it,” she whispered. “It’s... beyond 
contempt. I thought that they were just crude, clumsy soldiers, 


but they’re far worse than that. They’ve not only covered 
themselves with infamy, but they’ve spilled their own debauch- 


ery and filth on Pan Kmita as well! Ah,’*—and her eyes darkened 


with a sudden unforgiving fury —“I should have known it from 
the start! God, but I was stupid! Thank you, good friends, for 
Opening my eyes to those lying traitors. I know what I have to 
do about them now.” 

“That’s just it, my dear,” old Kasyan murmured gently. 
“That’s it, my sweet child. Goodness speaks through you. 
Goodness and all the old virtues that let people live in decency 
and kindness, as God meant them to. And we'll help.” 

“But,’—and her hot, bitter tears were now close to spill- 
ing—“don’t blame Pan Kmita for everything they do. He may 
not have acted wisely where they are concerned, but he is so 
young and... and... so full of life... And they push him into evil 
and temptation...” 

“We don’t blame him, dear heart,” old Pakosh whispered 
sadly. “We know who’s to blame.” ~~ 

And now Olenka felt a new emotion flooding through her 
body. Loathing replaced the shame and contempt and anger. 
Disgust gave way to determination to rid Pan Andrei of his 
profligate companions who seemed to her no more than com- 
mon looters who were pillaging everything she had begun to 
love and care about. She’d placed all her warmest hopes and 
feelings in Pan Kmita’s keeping, looking to him as the man 
whose love would transform her life and make her unique, and 
now she knew herself to be deeply wounded in her childlike 
openness and trust, and bitterly insulted in her own self-image 
as a woman. She was-ashamed for him and for herself as well, 
and this shame and anger searched, above all, for someone else 
to blame. 

“As long as I’m alive,” she swore to herself. “They... won't 
remain here. They’re the guilty ones and they’ll have to go. 
Not just from Lubitch, you can be sure of that, but out of our 
whole country!” 

The three Laudanians looked at her with pride and affection, 
pleased to see that strength, maturity, courage and conviction 
with which their young heiress was about to challenge the 


Orshan invaders, but they were also anxious to soothe her 
wounded feelings. 

“It's like our good neighbor Pakosh said,” old Kasyan Butrym 
murmured. “It’s not Pan Kmita who’s all at fault here. It’s not 
him we blame but those cut-throats who’ve attached themselves 
to him like burrs to a hound’s tail. We know he’s young. We 
know he’ll change if he gets the chance. Pan Hlebovitch, the 
King’s Starosta for all the Lauda country, also did some stupid 
things when he was a boy. And now he governs all of us with 
wisdom and justice and who remembers what a wild young fool 
he was years ago?” 

“Take a young dog,” the gentle Patzunel patriarch quavered 
in a voice that seemed as close to breaking with emotion as 
Olenka’s own. “You take him out into the woods and all he 
does is play, pull on your coat-tails, won’t go for the deer... But 
give him time and he’ll learn to do what he has to.” 

Olenka wanted to say something more, but the hot sudden 
tears which she fought to hold back from the start, burst out of 
her and choked her and poured down her cheeks. 

“Don't cry,” Yozva Butrym asked, stern and dour as always, 
but as shamed and angry by what he’d had to do as she was 
herself. 

“Don’t cry, don’t cry,” the two old men begged her. 

But she was too deeply hurt to listen to their pleading. She 
could find no consolation in their love and pity no matter what 


they said or did after that. 


xk -* * 


After they left she felt quite drained and empty. Dark 
thoughts settled upon her like a flock of crows on a barren field, 
cawing and pecking and tearing at her peace of mind. She could 
hardly find a quiet and comfortable corner for herself in her 
entire house where she could get away from that onrush of 
anxiety and anger. 

‘How could they,’ she murmured over and over to herself, no 
longer sure at whom to direct her bitterness and contempt. 
‘How could he?’ 

She didn’t want to leap to hasty judgments, she wanted to be 
fair, and she began to feel an odd gnawing sense of distaste, 


almost of ill-will, against her Laudanian guardians and Pan 
Andrei as well. 

What hurt her pride more than anything, she knew, was the 
need to defend him, to explain, and to find excuses for his 
mindless folly. How could he have put her in such a degrading 
position? Ah... and that company of his! 

Her small fists clenched in rage at the thought of those vile, 
leering creatures and, at once, their cruel faces rose up to mock 
her in her memory. She saw them as they were, not as she 
wished to see them despite her best instincts, and she couldn’t 
understand why she failed to recognize at first sight all those 
gross telltale signs of vicious self-indulgence, and that vulgar 
greed, debauchery and corruption that stamped their coarse 
features. 

“... Kokosinski, Uhlik, Zendt, Kulvyetz,” she found herself 
reciting their names like a litany of evil. “And the others...” 

They were, she thought, men without a conscience. Without 
human feelings. 

She couldn’t even think of them as cruel caricatures of the 
warrior gentry, or as grotesque imitations which had been 
warped by their own selfish passions beyond anything that 
resembled manhood. 

“Scum,” she whispered. “Garbage!” 

Hatred was wholly foreign to her. Never before had she 
experienced that ugly and corrosive feeling. But now it flooded 
over her and burned her like acid and it began to gnaw at her 
image of Pan Andrei as well. 

“Shame!” she whispered through lips that felt as dry as parch- 
ment. “Shame! How could he! He’d leave me here every night 
to go back to kitchen maids...” 

She knew that she had never been humiliated as badly and as 
cruelly before in her entire life. 

Time passed unnoticed, the day darkened further, and Alek- 
sandra went on pacing through room after room, but she could 
find no peace anywhere inside her. It wasn’t in her nature to 
bow helplessly to fate, to endure indignity without a struggle, or 
to accept humiliations as if they were part and parcel of her life, 
although that was the lot of many women in those heartless 
times. She knew her own worth and understood the fierce, 
proud stock that bred her. Her poise and manner and the 


courtly graces that went with her station were like a soft, thin 
coverlet of snow that covered an ancient river whose powerful 
vitality and dangerous currents only a fool would question. She 
wanted to spill all that channeled fury against those mocking evil 
spirits at once! Immediately! She wanted to smash them, over- 
whelm them, and sweep them away into whatever darkness had 
created them. 

But what were her weapons? 

“Tears,” she whispered, bitterly resentful and, for the first 
time, she hated that weak, subservient image of a child that even 
the most enlightened civilizations of her time imposed on a 
woman. “Tears and pleading...” 

And what, she thought, if Kmita refused to get rid of his foul 
companions? 

“Ah... if he refuses...” 

But she wouldn’t let herself think just then of what would 
have to happen if her weapons failed. 


x kk * 


And suddenly her oppressive thoughts scattered, interrupted. 
A servant boy came into the room carrying an armful of pine 
logs and kindling to set a new fire in the open hearth. She 
watched as he began to rake the few remaining live coals, that 
still glowed dully under last night’s ashes, and a new decision 
leaped to life inside her. 

“Kostek!’’she ordered quickly. “Saddle a horse and go at once 
to Lubitch. If the master is back then ask him to come to see 
me straight away. If he’s still gone from home then get old 
Znikis, the estate foreman, to mount up behind you and bring 
iii NetertOume ss | Umap tout. lad! 

The boy took a moment longer to lay and light the fire and 
ran to do as he had been commanded. Bright flames began to 
roar high into the chimney. Sparks snapped and crackled as the 
frozen sap burst and split the firewood and Olenka’s spirits 
started to lift as well. 

‘Perhaps God will change things after all,’ she thought. ‘Perhaps 
it wasn’t all as bad as the guardians said it.’ 

“We'll see,” she said firmly and turned towards the spinning 
room where, once again, she could lose herself in the ages-old 
Billevitch ritual of supervising her young household charges, 


listening to Winter tales, and singing songs of praise. “We'll 
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The next two hours seemed to take for ever. Hope and 
anxiety struggled with each other until she thought that her 
poor aching head was about to burst. The fire hissed and 
crackled, the flames were booming in the chimney, and the wind 
outside had risen to a melancholy howl. She strained her ears 
for the sound of hoof beats which the wind would have muffled 
anyway; and then, without warning, young Kostek was back, 
covered with frost and shivering in the doorway; and she was 
up on her feet and looking down at him while her own breath 
seemed to die away. 

“Well?” she said at last. 

“Zni-k-kis is in the h-hall,” the boy stammered, his teeth 
chattering with the cold. “The m-master’s still away.” 

She was out of the room and standing before the old Lubitch 
estate overseer so swiftly that she had no idea how she had got 
there, and watched him bowing to the ground, cap clutched to 
his chest, as he went through the clumsy peasant ritual of 
greetings for the lady of the manor to which he belonged. She 
motioned him to follow her into the privacy of the dining 
chamber, but he didn’t dare to step across the threshold and 
halted beyond the door. 

“What's new in Lubitch?” she asked to get him started. 

The peasant shrugged, made a helpless gesture. 

“Eh... The master’s gone...” 

“Yes, I know he is in Upita. But how are things in the 
manor?” 

“Eh...” And again the hopeless shrug and the helpless motion 
of a gnarled old hand. 

“Listen to me, Znikis,” Olenka said firmly. “Speak up. Tell 
me what I’m asking and don’t be afraid. Nothing will happen 
to you, understand?” 

“Yessum,” he mumbled deep into his beard, but his thick, 
work-worn hands went on twisting the shabby old fur cap 
anyway, and he kept his worried old eyes fixed on the floor 
between his cracked bast boots. 

“I hear that the master’s a good, decent man,” she said to 


encourage him. “But his company... makes trouble. Is that 
true?” 

“Ey, lady,” the old peasant muttered. “If they was only 
trouble...” 

“Speak up,” she urged him. “Tell me everything.” 

“Can't, m’lady,” he muttered. “I’m afraid. I been told to 
keep my mouth shut, see...” 

“Who told you that?” 

Whtesmaster.. 

“Ah, is that so?” 

‘“Yessum...”’ 

“We'll see about that!” 

There was a long, cold moment of silence as she paced swiftly 
up and down the room, while the old peasant’s eyes followed 
her uneasily. 

“Listen to me,” she said at last as she stopped before him. 
“Where do you belong?” : 

“Ym a Billevitch man. From Vodokty. I don’t come from 
wisnttelne = 

“Alright, then. You don’t have to go back to Lubitch any 
more. You can stay with me. Now I’m your Mistress and I’m 
ordering you to tell me everything you know.” 

She didn’t know what she expected him to do, or what he 
would tell her, but the old peasant threw himself down on his 
knees before her, his aged eyes brimming over, and his dark 
enarled hands raised up to her as if in a prayer. 

“Sweet lady!” he cried. “I don’ ever want to see that place 
again! It’s like Judgment Day over there! Them people, 
ma’am... God help me... they’re like thugs and bandits, nothin’ 
else! A man can’t tell :f he’ll live through the day with them 
around!” 

Aleksandra twisted and spun in place as if she had been struck 
and pierced by a Tartar arrow. She felt all the blood draining 
from her face, but when she spoke again, her voice was calm and 
evieur 

“Is it true that they shot up the portraits?” 

“Didn’t they just! An’ they dragged the girls aroun’ the 
house! An’ it’s the same thing every day! There’s nothin’ in the 
village except tears an’ terror... An’ in the manor it’s like Sodom 
and Gomorrah. The oxen go on the spit, the sheep herd goes 


into the pot! The people are squeezed dry. Last night they cut 
down a stable groom for nothin’ at all...!” 

“They killed a groom?” 

“Ay, didn’t they!” The old manor foreman was close to tears 
of his own. “But it’s worse for the girls, m’lady... The manor 
girls ain’t enough for them no more. Now they’re huntin’ for 
‘em in the village too...” 

There was another chilly silence then but Olenka’s face 
seemed to be on fire. A bright crimson flush crept out to stain 
her pale cheeks and remained there from then on. 

“I see,” she said at last. “I see. And... when do they expect 
the master’s return?” 

“They don’t know, m’lady. But I heard them talkin’ like 
they'd better go to Upita tomorrow. They ordered the horses 
ready for the morning. Way | heard it, they’re supposed to stop 
by here on the way to ask for some armed lads an’ gunpowder 
from the stores. Like it’ll be needed in Upita...” 

“They're to stop by here?” 

“Yessum. That’s what I heard them sayin’.” 

“Good,” Aleksandra said, calm and cold as ice. "Fhen she 
nodded kindly to the kneeling peasant. “Thank you, Znikis. 
Go to the kitchen now and get yourself some supper. You 
won't be going back to Lubitch again.” 

“God bless you, ma’am!” the old peasant cried. “God give you 
luck an’ happiness! God save you an’ keep you!” 

Left alone, Aleksandra stared for a long, quiet moment into 
the cold ashes of the great stone fireplace in the dining chamber. 
The tall mahogany clock ticked out the minutes as the night 
grew deeper. Her thoughts were calm and ordered and she was 
at peace; she knew now what she had to do and how to go about 
LE: 


Chapter Six 


THE NEXT DAY was a Sunday. Early, even before the Vodokty 
ladies set out for Mass at the Mitruny church that served the whole 
Laudanian parish, the manor courtyard filled with Pan Kmita’s 
officers, mounted and equipped as if for a campaign, with a troop 
of Lubitch grooms clattering behind them. 

Aleksandra met them in the entrance hall but she seemed an 
entirely different person from the courteous and considerate girl 
who tried to put them all at ease only four days earlier. She 
didn’t invite them into the inner rcoms, or offer them refresh- 
ments, and if they had been as worldly-wise and canny as they 
thought they were, they’d have known at once that they had 
stepped into unfriendly country. She was pale but calm, unsmil- 
ing and severe. Her aloof nod barely acknowledged their pro- 
fuse salutations, but they took this cold reception for no more 
than caution due to Kmita’s absence. 

Pan Yaromir, braver now than he was the first time in her 
presence, stepped forward with another exaggerated bow. 

“Most noble lady,” he began. “We've stopped by here on our 
way to Upita to pay our respects to you, our gentle benefactress, 
and to ask for a little neighborly auxilium from your stores. 
Like... ah... maybe a horn or two of gunpowder, and some 
firearms for those Lubitch men we’ve brought? And to ask your 
illustrious ladyship to lend us a few of your own armed retainers 
too. Our beloved Andy may be in a spot of trouble, so we 
thought we'd better get up there and help. Nothing quietens 
down a bunch of noisy burghers faster than a bit of bleeding.” 
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“I'm surprised,” she said, cold as ice, “that you’re breaking 
your commander’s orders.” 

“Orders?” Kokosinski gaped at her, amazed. “What orders?” 

“Didn't I hear Pan Kmita tell you to sit tight in Lubitch? It 
seems to me that if that’s his wish, that’s what you should be 
doing.” 

“Eh? Hmm? What’s that? Do my ears deceive me?” 

“You heard me well enough,” she said with contempt. 

The Orshans peered at each other, astonished, their eyes wide 
with shock and their mouths ajar. Zendt whistled like a startled 
bird. Kokosinski’s scarred face twisted in surprise and he began 
to stroke the top of his head with an uncertain hand as broad as 
a shovel. 

“One would think you were talking to Pan Kmita’s stable 
hands, m’lady,” he growled, thrown off stride and quivering 
with anger. “Hmm. Yes. It’s true we were supposed to wait 
for him at home. But since he’s been gone four days without a 
word, we decided that there’s got to be something serious going 
on up there, and that our sabers would come handy forhim. So 
that’s why we’re going.” 

“Nobody needs your sabers anywhere,” Aleksandra said. “Pan 
Kmita didn’t go to Upita to fight the enemy. He went to punish 
lawlessness, and to discipline disobedient and unruly soldiers. 
Which, it seems to me, is just what might happen to you too if 
you break his orders. Besides,’—and now her scathing voice 
sharpened with disdain—‘“your presence in Upita is far more 
likely to cause that trouble you claim to be concerned about, 
than if you stayed away!” 

Ane. Ah... Is thateso... ” 

Open bewilderment crept out on all their faces, as if they 
were unable to believe their ears, and rage began to glint in their 
narrowed eyes. 

“Yes it is!” she said. 

“It’s... ah... hard to argue with you, lady.” 

Still hardly able to believe what was happening here, Kokos- 
inski was finding it almost impossible to control his own rising 
anger. 

“Now’s not the time for chitchat,” he grated out from be- 
tween clenched teeth. “So we’ll just... ah... take what we’ve 


come for, the muskets and the powder and whatever people you 
can spare, and be on our way.” 

“Yes you will,” she said and nodded coldly. “But you will get 
neither powder nor men from me, is that clear to you?” 

MIS it Clean 

It was becoming clear. The look on their faces mirrored the 
amazement that anyone would dare to deny them something 
that they wanted. 

“You mean you won’t help us, m’lady? You won’t give us a 
hand in rescuing our Andy? You'd rather something evil hap- 
pened to him up there?” 

“The worst thing that can happen to him anywhere is your 
company!” she said and stepped towards them, eyes blazing with 
anger, while they fell back as if a sudden chasm had opened up 
in the ground before them. 

“Hey! By God’s wounds!” Kokosinski cried out. “Hey, 
comrades, are you hearing this? What is this? Are we dreaming? 
Are we asleep or what?” 

“Leave at once!” she ordered and pointed an imperious hand 
towards the door. “Get out! Do you hear?” 

“This can’t be happening!” Ranitzki hissed out between 
bloodless lips while the dark leopard spots of fury spread across 
his face. 

Pale with rage, the lawless company stood as still as statues, 
staring at each other with disbelieving eyes, but none of them 
could find a word to stammer in reply. Only their teeth began 
to glint under their trembling whiskers, and their fists clutched 
the handles of their swords and daggers. 

It was a dangerous moment, Olenka could tell. They had 
done murder for far less than that. They and their ruthless kind 
would burn down a manor and put whole villages to the torch 
for one tenth of the opposition they were facing here, but all 
they did now—all that they could do—was glare at her with eyes 
that had gone dim with shock. 

She sensed the sharp animal fear and the instinct of self-pres- 
ervation that flickered like a warning light behind their furious 
eyes and held them in check. This house, they knew, was under 
Kmita’s powerful protection. Those galling insults came from 
his wife-to-be. So they bit back their rage, staring at her with 


all the hatred of their terrible frustration, and she went on 
pointing to the door, her eyes as hard and chilling as the spears 
of ice hanging outside the windows. 

A long moment passed before Kokosinski got a grip on his 
own boiling fury. 

“Since... we've had such a courteous reception here,” he 
ground out in thick, clotted phrases. “Since we’ve been... ah... 
so politely treated in this house... there’s nothing left for us but 
to thank our charming hostess for her hospitality... and take our 
leave.” 

He swept her a deep, tight-lipped bow, full of such elaborate 
and threatening irony that Aleksandra felt all the blood draining 
from her face, and the others stepped forward one by one to 
follow his example. 

"... Such graciousness,” they grated out between clenched 
teeth, dusting the floor before her with the hawk and eagle 
feathers in their jeweled caps, and then striding out without a 
‘same cihe glance. 
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. Such... immeasurable kindness.” 

When the doors slammed behind them and she was finally 

alone in the icy hall, Olenka fell back into a chair, trembling 
throughout and hardly able to breathe. 

She closed her eyes to hold back the hot, bitter tears that 
seemed to scorch her eyelids. She was exhausted and drained of 
all her strength, because even her strong young body couldn’t 
match her fortitude and courage, or meet the needs of her 
determination. 


x * x 


Outside, gathered around their horses in the freezing court- 
yard, Kmita’s boon companions stared glumly at each 
other—still not quite able to believe their abrupt dismissal, and 
wondering what to do—but none of them wanted to be the first 
to speak. 

~ Well?” Kokosinski finally broke the Silemee: 

“Well whate” 

“Are you happy, lambkins?” 

“Are youe” 

“Ey, if only Kmita didn’t have anything to do with this place,” 


Ranitzki snarled and twisted his clenched fists in a convulsive 
gesture. “If she wasn’t Kmita’s...” 

“But she is Kmita’s!” Rekutz shrilled. “Go and tread on his 
coat-tails and see what happens to you.” 

But by now, Ranitzki’s face had turned entirely into a spotted 
mask, narrow as a lynx, and trembling with fury. 

“Pll stand up to him anytime,” he snarled. “And you too, you 
squeaky piece of carrion!” 

“Try it!” Rekutz screeched. 

Both seized their sabers, but before either could draw a blade, 
the gigantic Kulvyetz-Hippocentaurus rolled between them like 
a mountain boulder. 

“By this fist!” he bellowed, shaking a huge hand the size of a 
bread loaf. “By this fist, I swear, I’ll brain the first one who gets 
isestce loca 

His red oxlike eyes swept from one of the would-be duelists 
to the other, glaring like a mad bull about to charge a strip of 
red bunting, and they quietened down at once. They knew 
what those rocklike fists could do. 

“Kulvyetz is right!” Kokosinski said. “We need to stick to- 
gether now more than ever, lambkins. I’d say we ought to get 
to Kmita as fast as we can, or she’ll paint us blacker than the 
Devil the moment she sees him.” 

“Not if we get to see him first!” Uhlik piped up. 

“It's a good thing none of you snapped at her,” Kokosinski 
grunted. “Though I admit, I had a real itch in my tongue and 
my fist as well. But let’s get to Kmita, eh? What d’you say? If 
she’s going to try to turn him against us, let’s get our licks in 
first. God help us if he ever turns his back on us... They’d hunt 
us down around here like a pack of wolves!” 

~The Hell with them!” Ranitzki snarled. “What can they do? 
[t's wartime, isn’t it? Aren’t there enough desperados hanging 
around the highways? We’ll just gather ourselves a troop and 
laugh at every judge under the sun! Here Rekutz, let’s have 
your hand. I'll let you off this time.” 

“You'll let me off?” Rekutz grinned and giggled. “I’d have 
cut off your ears! But alright, let’s drop it. The little bitch 
insulted all of us, none more than another.” 

“Imagine it,” Kokosinski said, shaking his head with wonder. 
“To tell such men as us to get out as if we were peasants!” 


“And me,” Ranitzki said. “Me! With the blood of senators 
running in my veins!” 

“Us! they cried, “Nobles! Men of stature!” 

“War heroes!” 

“Exiles! Innocent orphans, victims of injustice!” 

But Kulvyetz interrupted this litany of anger and self-pity by 
stamping his huge boots in the snow and snapping his chilled 
fingers. 

“What're we standing around here for like beggars at a church 
door?” he growled. “It’s cold! My feet are freezing! And you 
can bet your boots nobody’s going to bring us out a nice, hot 
stirrup cup. Let’s mount up and get out of here!” 

“Alright, let’s get going then,” Pan Yaromir ordered. “Send 
those Lubitch lackeys back where they come from because 
they're useless to us without guns and powder and let’s get on 
our way.” 

“To Upita!” Zendt cried and hooted like an owl. 

“To our good friend Andy! We’ll tell him how they’ve 
mistreated us here!” “ 

“Just so’s we don’t pass him on the way...” Uhlik warned. 

“We won't. There’s just the one highway. Mount up! Let’s 
get started.” 

They climbed into their saddles and rode out of the courtyard 
at a straggling walk, still chewing on their anger and humili- 
ation. Ranitzki, whose murderous rages choked him unless he 
could drown them in spilled blood, turned at the gate to shake 
his fist at the manor house. 

“Blood!” he groaned thickly. “I need blood!” 

“If only there’d be a falling out between her and Kmita,” 
Kokosinski muttered. -“We’d come calling on her ladyship again 
but 1n our own way.” 

“With a few flints and torches, eh?” Rekutz giggled shrilly. 

“God grant it,’ Uhlik said, raising his eyes piously to the 
clouds. 

“That heathen bitch,” they snarled. “That snotty little screech 
owl.” 

Cursing the Billevitch heiress and snapping at each other, they 
reached the woods where a vast flock of crows soared out of the 
trees and whirled above them in a somber cloud. Zendt started 


cawing at them exactly like a raven and a thousand raucous 
voices answered him at once. 

“Shut your mouth!” Ranitzki snarled at Zendt. “You’ll bring 
bad luck down on us with that graveyard croaking! Those damn 
birds are screeching over us as if we were carrion!” 

But the others laughed, amused, and Zendt went on cawing. 
Fools! What would they know about prophecies? The great 
black flock swooped over them, so low that the massed beating 
of their wings startled the horses with its swift surging sound, 
and they rode on into the dark wood. 
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Beyond the woods they caught a glimpse of the squat thick- 
timbered barns and houses of Volmontov, the home of the 
Butryms, and they spurred towards them at a trot. They were 
chilled to the bone, even the air seemed frozen in their lungs, 
and they still had a long way to go. But in the settlement itself 
they had to slow down because the broad track was full of sleighs 
and people coming back from church and from the pre-Lenten 
fair in Mitruny. The huge, bearlike Butrym men glanced coldly 
at the passing riders, half guessing who they were; but the 
young women who sat huddled in the sleighs had heard all about 
the wild doings in Lubitch, and they stared at Pan Kmita’s 
friends with undisguised curiosity. 

They, in turn, struck proud military poses, riding as stiffly as 
if on parade on their snorting thoroughbreds, dressed in the 
oriental finery they’d stripped off Russian boyars or looted from 
their camps, and looking out with hard contemptuous eyes from 
under their cocked fur caps. 

They rode in line abreast, their heads held high and their fists 
resting at the hip, giving way to no one. 

“Out of the way there,” one of another of them shouted now 
and then, and the grim Butryms stepped aside, giving way with 
darkly hooded glances, and the young cavaliers rode on chatting 
with each other. 

“Take a look at these people, gentlemen,” Kokosinski noted. 
“Every man’s got a pair of shoulders like a barn door and eyes 
like a wolf.” 

“If it wasn’t for those long black sabers you’d think they were 
peasants,” Uhlik said. 


Ranitzki stared with professional curiosity at the Butryms’ 
old-fashioned weapons in plain iron scabbards. “You could spit 
a whole ox on a thing like that! Not quite your usual run-of- 
the-mill greybacks, eh? I’d like to try my hand with a few of 
thietiae 

And the famous duelist began to fence in the air, thrusting and 
chopping with his bare hand. 

“He'd go like this and I’d go like that. He’d cut and I'd parry. 
Then cut, slash, thrust and that’d be the end.” 

“You'd have no trouble finding a quarrel here,” Rekutz 
hinted. “They don’t need much, I hear.” 

“Td rather try my hand with those girls of theirs,” Zendt said 
suddenly and neighed like a stallion. 

“Look at them!” Rekutz cried and whistled with enthusiasm. 
“Straight as a candle, every one of them!” 

“A candle? Keep your candles! They look more like pine 
trees! And look at those plump round grinning faces, will you! 
Those bright eyes! Cheeks as red as if they’d painted them with 
DeceiiGe: = 

“Ay... ay! It’s hard to stay squirming on a horse with a sight 
like that.” 
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Then the homes of the Butrym settlement fell away behind 
them, they were in open country, and they put their horses into 
a trot again. 

In half an hour they came within sight of a tavern halfway 
between Volmontov and Mitruny where, as was the Sunday 
custom in that neighborhood, the farming gentry stopped on 
their way from church to rest and warm themselves on cold 
Winter days. Riding up to the low, barnlike building, the 
Orshans noted more than a dozen padded one-horse sleighs, and 
several saddled horses tied to the rails outside. | 

“Let’s get a drink,” Kokosinski said. “I could use some go- 
jhalka in my belly. It’s cold enough out here to freeze the air in 
the guts.” 

“No harm in a dram!” all the others chorused. “Let’s get our 
whiskers wet!” 

They dismounted, tied their horses to the uprights under the 
overhanging roof, and entered the single dark and cavernous 


room, where they found a thick crowd clustered around the kegs 
behind the serving counter, and along the plain deal benches 
that lined the low walls. 

All the men were sipping mulled ale or hot-brewed, buttered 
Krupnik made of millet, vodka, spices and fermented honey. All 
of them were Butryms: large, gloomy men dressed alike in black 
tallowed boots and grey homespun coats, lined with woolly 
sheepskin or padded with coarse ticking. They said so little to 
each other that there was hardly more than a low growling 
mutter running through the inn. Their look-alike size and 
clothing gave them the uniform appearance of soldiers, all the 
more pronounced because of their broad untanned leather belts 
and the long plain heavy-hilted saber that each of them wore in 
a black iron scabbard. 

But their ages told a different story since all the Laudanians of 
military age, that is to say every able-bodied man between 
sixteen and sixty, had left for the army. Most of the Butryms 
gathered here were gnarled old men, well on the way into their 
seventies, or barefaced youths in their earlier teens who had 
stayed home for the Winter threshing. 

Now, seeing the splendid, richly-dressed Orshan cavaliers 
pushing in among them, they moved a step or two away from 
the counter, and eyed them in curious though not unfriendly 
silence. The new arrivals’ fierce glances, martial bearing, and 
polished equipment, would appeal to this warlike rural gentry, 
and the young cavaliers put on an extra swagger as they strode 
to the serving counter. 

The Butryms murmured and nudged each other, watching 
them with interest. Now and then a low, muttered question fell 
as abruptly as a stone among them and the replies were just as 
brief and to the point. 

“That's the Lubitch lot?” 

“That's them.” 

“Pan Kmita’s people?” 

“Who else.” 

Meanwhile the Orshan cavaliers pushed their way to the 
trestled pine planks that served as a counter and dipped their 
whiskers in tankards of gojhalka. The clear, harsh corn liquor 
distilled from burned millet made their eyes water and reddened 
their faces, and then Kokosinski began to sniff the air like a 


wolfhound who had caught the scent of much better prey, and 
put down his tankard. 

“Krupnik,” he said. “By God, I smell Krupnik.” 

“Let’s have some!” Rekutz squealed. 

“Hmm. Why not?” Kokosinski’s cruelly disfigured face was 
alight with pleasure. “That’s far more to the taste of a noble’s 
palate than this peasant hogwash.” 

“True,” Rekutz grinned and giggled. “Gojhalka is good 
enough to take the chill off the bones, but a noble liquor calls 
for serious drinking.” 

aie Sab dorwe laveutinne a. 

“We've time,” said Ranitzki. 

“Upita won’t burn down in an hour,” Pan Uhlik observed. 

“And we deserve some consolation after the cold-hearted 
cruel way we were treated in Vodokty.” 

“So to the table, gentlemen!” 

plioreic stance! 

They ordered a flagon. 
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Seated around a plain deal table with a steaming flagon of 
sweet-smelling Krupnik to improve their humors, the Orshans 
began to feel somewhat better about their humiliation in Vo- 
dokty. The powerful, aged liquor spread its warming glow. 
They drank and smacked their lips, sighing with pleasure and 
peering through the gloom at the watchful Butryms, but there 
wasn't very much to see. The room was dark. Thick snow 
caked the narrow little windows, screening the cold sunless light 
that seeped from outside; and whatever light leaked out of the 
fire, was blocked by a.dozen dim figures, unrecognizable in the 
gloom, who crouched before the hearth with their broad backs 
turned towards the room. 

Zendt cawed again. The cavaliers laughed. The harsh croak- 
ing call was so lifelike and so real, that all eyes in the room 
turned towards their table, and the huge young Butryms started 
edging up towards them with broad grins spreading on their 
curious faces. The dim figures by the fireplace also stirred and 
twisted around to see what was happening, and Rekutz was the 
first to notice that they were women. 


“Birds, gentlemen!” he squealed. “Titmice, by God, seated by 
the fire!” 

“So I see,” Kokosinski grinned. 

Zendt crowed and cawed. And suddenly the low dark room 
filled with the shrill squealing of a rabbit shaken by adog. The 
rabbit’s agonized sobbing weakened, turned into the final stran- 
gled scream of death, and then a rutting stag bellowed out his 
challenge. The Butryms stared, amazed. 

“Birds!” Rekutz said again. 

“So they are!” said Uhlik. “What d’you suppose they are 
doing here?” 

“Maybe there’s dancing here and they come to dance.” 

“Wait and I’jl ask them,” Kokosinski said and called out 
cheerfully: “Hey there, good ladies, what are you doing there 
by the fire?” 

“Getting our feet warm!” thin voices piped back from beside 
theshiearth: 

“You are, eh? Ha Ha! How about letting us warm them for 
youe” 

And the young gentlemen rose, left their table, and strode 
towards the fireplace, where a dozen girls and women sat on a 
long deal bench, with their bare feet thrust out and resting on a 
log rolled before the hearth. Their wet boots steamed drying 
beyond the log. 

“SO you're warming your pretty little legs, are you?” Kokos- 
inski asked. 

“And a nice set of trotters they are too,” Rekutz squeaked, 
bending towards the log. 

“Get away there!” one of the girls giggled. 

“I'd rather get closer than away, ha ha!” Rekutz giggled back. 
“Particularly since I’ve got a surefire system for warming chilled 
feet, and that’s a quick whirl around the dance floor! So what 
do you say?” 

“Leave us be!” the girls cried and laughed. 

“"No harm in it, is there?” Kokosinski shouted. 

“If we’re to dance then let’s dance!” Uhlik cried and reached 
for the flute that he wore in its own small scabbard dangling 
beside his saber. “We’ve even brought the music!” 

He piped out a jittery little dance-tune, the cavaliers bobbed 
and weaved before the girls, dragging them off the bench, and 


the young women squealed and cried out in half-hearted protest, 
and made a mildly angry pretense of pushing off the ardent 
cavaliers. , 

“Hoo-Ha!” Rekutz squealed. 

Who knows how the day might have ended if they were 
different men and if no one knew them or their reputations? 
This was an era when people did what seemed natural to them, 
and the time was right to relax the rules before the seriousness 
of Lent, and the young women weren’t all that averse to a little 
dancing with the highborn Orshan cavaliers. But then a huge 
dour form loomed out of the shadows and Yozva Butrym ap- 
peared in the firelight. 

“You want a dance?” he growled into Pan Kulvyetz’s face and 
caught him by the shirtfront. “How about with me, then?” 

“With you? Hmm. Maybe later, eh?” Kulvyetz’s mustache 
twitched while his dull red eyes narrowed in speculation. 
“Right now I'd rather take a turn with some of your women.” 

“Hey, what’s wrong?” Rekutz challenged, sniffing the air for 
trouble, while the telltale wildcat spots began to spread and 
darken on Ranitzki’s face. “What’s the matter with a harmless 
little dance after church on Sunday? It’s not like it’s Lent, is it?” 

“Maybe not,” Yozva muttered grimly. “But we've heard 
about you. We know what you are. So you go and do your 
dancing somewhere else.” 

“What's that?” Rekutz shrilled. “What was that you said?” 

Uhlik stopped playing. Zendt laughed like a loon. Ranitzki 
stepped up, clutching at his saber. 

“We'll dance with whoever we damn well please!” he 
shouted. “You want to try to stop us?” 

“Gather round, lambkins!” Kokosinski shouted. “Gather 
round! Looks like we’re going to get a little exercise!” 

They drew together, forming up behind him, but a crowd of 
tall, broad-shouldered oldsters and massive young Butryms rose 
from the dark corners, and assembled behind Yozva like a wall. 

“You want trouble?” Kokosinski asked. 

“Who do you think you’re talking to anyway?” Ranitzki 
demanded. 

“To Hell with talking,” Yozva growled. “We don’t want you 
here. Get out of our tavern!” 

Ranitzki, whose livid face was now alight with fury, and 


whose one concern was never to miss a fight, unsheathed his 
saber with lightning speed and struck Yozva in the chest with its 
iron hilt. 

“Kall!” he screamed out. “Blood!” 

Swords and sabers leaped out of their scabbards. Steel clashed 
together. Women screamed and shouted. Powdered dry mud 
and sawdust boiled up under the stamping boots and obscured 
the fighters. But suddenly the gigantic Yozva Butrym backed 
out of the battle, seized a huge, rough-hewn bench as lightly as 
if it were a reed, whirled it over his head and tramped back into 
(hestnelee: 

“Room!” he shouted. “Give me room to swing!” 

And soon the groans of terribly injured men began to seep and 
drift out of the swirling dust cloud. 


Chapter Seven 


ON THAT SAME EVENING Pan Kmita rode into Vodokty at the 
head of several hundred men whom he brought from Upita so that 
he could turn them over to the Grand Hetman in Keydany for 
provisioning and quarters. Upita was too small for so many extra 
mouths to feed. It was obvious to him that any soldiers trying to 
make ends meet in winter quarters, especially the kind of soldiers 
that he was forced to lead, wouldn’t stay out of trouble for long 
in such a small town, and that after eating the luckless townsfolk 
out of house and home they’d have to resort to robbery and 
pillage. 

One look at his command was enough to confirm his judg- 
ment. In fact he didn’t think that a worse kind of human refuse 
could be found in the entire Commonwealth. But where was 
he to look for better men? With Yanush Radzivill defeated at 
Shklov, the Russians and their Cossack allies flooded the best 
part of the country. The remnants of the Lithuanian regulars 
pulled back to the hereditary Radzivill possessions around Key- 
dany and Birjhe to refit for a new campaign. The gentry of the 
overrun palatinates either followed the Radzivill army or looked 
for shelter in territories that had so far escaped the ravages of 
invasion. The best of them were gathering in Grodno under 
Field Hetman Gosyevski, which is what the royal manifestos 
ordered all citizens to do in this emergency. But even those few 
who listened and obeyed, did so at such a snail’s pace and in such 
small numbers that Kmita was, indeed, the only man who 
showed the Russians any opposition. 

He didn’t ask himself why he was driven to do it. Patriotism 
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may have had something to do with his private war: the loss of 
Smolensk, Vitebsk and the Orsha country filled him with special 
hatred for the despised Muscovite invaders whom Polish armies 
always crushed before without any trouble. But the main reason 
might have been that he was a ruthless and impatient man, 
unable to stand any challenge to his pride and his personal 
liberties, and that he needed turmoil and excitement to feel alive 
and free. 

The men he gathered around himself were just as wild as he. 
Unable to draw on gentry and disciplined soldiers, he picked up 
whoever came his way, wherever he found them: homeless 
vagabonds with nothing to lose, men without name or substance 
who had no sense of duty to their country but needed a banner 
under which to ride, runaway grooms, fugitive manor servants 
and army deserters, small-town apprentices who’d rather rob 
peasants and loot lonely manors than serve a merchant master, 
and condemned criminals in flight from the law. They flocked 
to him because he offered them protection and pillage. In his 
harsh hands, which could be merciless in punishing infractions, 
they turned into fierce fighters, ready for anything, and he loved 
them for it. But they soon earned themselves a terrible reputa- 
tion in the countryside, especially when he wasn’t with them to 
keep an eye on their worst excesses and they were led by 
Kokosinski, Kulvyetz, Uhlik, Zendt and the murderous 
Ranitzki. 

Had he been a steadier man himself, these irregular marauders 
could have become real soldiers and true defenders of the Com- 
monwealth, earning forgiveness for their crimes by devoted 
service. But four years of constant raids, hit-and-run attacks, 
ambushes and bloodshed, turned his own willful and impulsive 
nature into reckless fury, so that his volunteer detachments were 
more like beasts of prey. The Russians took care to stay behind 
strong walls in whatever district he picked for himself, but his 
savage raiders were just as hard on their own countrymen as they 
were on the invaders, and he usually let them take whatever they 
wanted from the unfortunate civilian populations they were 
supposed to defend and protect. 

Being a volunteer himself, and serving without the authority 
of a regular commission that might allow him to requisition the 
supplies he needed, he had no other way to arm them, feed them 


and get them their horses. If he couldn’t wrest his supplies from 
the enemy, he took them by force wherever he found them, and 
the grim rules that governed partisan warfare could make some 
allowances for that. 

But being also the sort of man that he had become, one whose 
own natural pride, high spirits and courage were warped by 
years of living like a wolf, he had gone farther than that. He saw 
no harm in anything that his men might do in order to survive, 
and neither tears, pleading, laws nor simple justice could curb 
his unrestrained and unbridled will. 

That’s who he was and those were the kind of men he led on 
that memorable evening; and if his defenders could find excuses 
for him at the Hetman’s court, pointing out that he fought the 
Moscow hordes of Trubetzkoy and Hovansky when everyone 
else had given up the struggle, he knew that he’d begun to slip 
into that deadly, shadowy no man’s land beyond either justifica- 
tion or forgiveness, where cruelty, brutality and simple lack of 
mercy obscured whatever finer motives he might have. 

He also knew that the only reins that still restrained those dark 
unfettered passions that boiled in his soul, were his new feelings 
for Olenka and what she represented, and he was determined to 
keep her no matter what it cost him. Now, riding up to her 
door, he could still see himself as the knight and soldier he had 
always been in his imagination, and thought of the murderous 
troop that clattered into the snowy courtyard after him as the 
brave and loyal defenders of their country that they could have 
been: 
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One look at them, however, was enough to shake even 
Olenka’s great courage and determination. ‘These are... common 
brigands,’ she thought in dismay. 

Each of them wore whatever he wanted: spiked Russian 
helmets, Cossack sheepskins, shaggy furs and hoods, faded bro- 
cades and metal-studded coats of coarse, untanned leather. Each 
of them carried whatever weapon best suited his fancy: muskets, 
Cossack pikes, Mongol horn bows, pole axes and spears, riding 
gaunt horses dressed in a wild variety of Polish, Russian and 
Turkish gear. 

“Dear God,”’she thought in pain. “And he calls them soldiers?” 


Her disgust and fear subsided only when Pan Andrei ran into 
the room, as high-spirited, confident and carefree as ever, and 
started kissing her hands with all the enthusiasm of his animated 
nature. She had planned to receive him with some severity and 
distance but her heart was beating far too fast, she was too 
pleased to see him, and she couldn’t hide the sudden joy caused 
by his arrival. Besides, she reasoned, if she was to tell him how 
she’d driven his boon companions from her house, perhaps she 
had better put him in a receptive frame of mind. Moreover, she 
knew that no matter what she thought and planned, her feelings 
dictated their own courses, and his love for her was so crystal 
clear that all her disappointment in him started to melt like snow 
around an open flame. 

‘He really loves me,’ she thought. ‘There’s no doubt about it.’ 

“God, how I’ve missed you!”he said in his turn. “I was ready 
to set that whole damn town on fire just to get here quicker!” 

“I was getting worried that the trouble might get out of hand,” 
she told him. “Thank God you’ve come back.” 

“Trouble?” Laughing, he made a quick careless gesture. 
“There wasn’t much to it. The soldiers started roughing up a 
few feather-merchants and that’s about all.” 

“But you've quietened things down again?” 

“Yes I did.” He shrugged and glanced away. “In a manner of 
speaking... Ah, I’ll tell you all about it in a minute, sweetheart. 
Just let me sit down for a bit because I’m awfully tired. Ey, it’s 
good to be here, in this warm Vodokty of yours. Paradise 
couldn’t be any better, I should think. A man could spend a 
lifetime sitting here and just staring into those beautiful, loving 
eyes, I swear... But I wouldn’t mind something hot to drink, if 
you d be so good, because the frost outside is a real killer.” 

“Tll get some spiced mulled wine with whipped eggs and 
cream ready for you at once,” she said, happy to be looking after 
him. 

“And could you have some small keg of gojhalka rolled out for 
my roughnecks? It would help if you’d tell your people to let 
them into the cattle barns so that they might get warmed up a 
bit near the animals. We've ridden hard in that icy wind and 
they’re frozen stiff.” 

“I won't deny them anything,” she said and smiled at Kmita. 
“Since they are your soldiers.” 


She smiled at him again with such warmth and caring that his 
own eyes brightened, brimming with affection, and then she 
slipped out of the room as softly as a kitten. 

“I won't be a moment...” 

“Even a moment,” he called out after her, “will feel like 
lifetime!” 
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Left alone, Pan Andrei began to pace up and down the room, 
stroking his head and tugging at his mustache, and wondering 
how to tell her everything that happened in Upita. 

“I've got to tell her the full truth,” he muttered, grim and 
ill-at-ease. “There’s no help for it. Even if Kokosinski and the 
others laugh at me for acting like a dancing bear.” 

He went on pacing and pulling at his hair and then he started 
to get impatient that the girl was gone from the room so long. 

‘What the Devil,’ he thought. ‘She’s a soldier’s daughter. She 
ought to know how things are now and then.’ 

A serving lad edged into the room with a candelabrum full of 
lighted candles, bowed deeply and left, and then the young lady 
of the manor was back again. She carried a polished pewter tray, 
and on the tray a steaming stonewear jug fragrant with Hungar- 
lan wine, and a cut-crystal goblet with the Kmitas’ coat-of-arms 
engraved on its facets which Pan Andrei’s father had given to 
Pan Heracles in his time. 

“Hey!” the young man cried out and took a leap towards her. 
“You've got both hands full, have you? Now’s my chance to 
steal a little kiss!” 

And he leaned towards her through the sweet-smelling steam 
and she tried to turn her laughing face away. 

“You're cheating!” she cried. “That’s not fair! Stop it or I'll 
drop the tray...” 

“Go ahead! What’s a little spilled wine? There’s more in the 
cellar. But a man could lose his mind from the rarities I’m 
sampling!” 

“You ve lost yours a long time ago... Will you sit down? Sit!” 

He did as he was told and she filled the goblet. 

“So tell me now how you resolved things in Upita,” she said. 

“How I resolved things? Like Solomon.” 

“God be praised for that!” her voice rang with gratitude and 


joy. “I really want everyone in the county to think of you as a 
wise and fair man. How did it go, then?” 

Kmita took a deep drink. 

“I'd better tell it all from the beginning,” he said. ‘What 
happened was that the burghers and their mayor wanted requi- 
sition scripts from either the Grand Hetman or from Pan Go- 
syevski. “You gentlemen are irregulars,’ they told my men. ‘You 
don’t have the right to free food and quarters. We'll give you shelter 
out of the goodness of our hearts but if you want provisions we’ve got 
to know that we’ll be paid for them.’” 

“They were right in that, weren’t they?” 

“Sure, according to the law. But my men had sabers. And 
the way it works in war is that men with sabers are usually more 
in the nght than the men without. ‘We’ll carve the requisitions on 
your skins!’ they told the bean peddlers and then all hell broke 
loose. The mayor and his rabble barricaded themselves in the 
town square and my boys went after them. There was some 
shooting. The poor lads set fire to a few barns, just to put the 
fear of God into those money-grubbing skinflints, and they 
quietened down a few of them...” 

“They quietened them down? How? What do you mean by 
that?” 

“A saber blade across the head will quieten down most peo- 
ple,” Kmita shrugged and said. 

“But dear God, that’s murder!” 

“It’s at that point that I got there. Right away the soldiers 
came running to me with complaints about the way they’re 
forced to live and how they’ve been mistreated. ‘What are we to 
do,’ they said, ‘about our empty bellies?’ 1 sent for the mayor. He 
took his good old time deciding what to do but finally showed 
up along with three others, and all of them started howling and 
wailing straight away. ‘Alright, we’ll feed them without requisi- 
tions, they said at last. ‘But why are they killing people? Why are 
they burning down the town? We’d share the little that we have for no 
more than a word of thanks, but they want fatback, smoked meats, 
vintage mead! And we’re poor people around here, we don’t have such 
things!” 

“That's right,” Alexandra said. “Upita isn’t a rich town.’ 
“Raich or not they should’ve known better than to threaten 
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me,” Pan Andrei muttered. “The law’s on our side,’ they said. 
‘And you, sir, will answer for your men before a tribunal!” 

“God will bless you if you gave them justice!” Olenka cried 
out. 

“If I gave them justice?” 

And here Pan Andrei grimaced like a shamefaced schoolboy 
caught in a transgression and began to tug again at his tumbled 
hair. 

“Ey, my queen!” he called out in a mournful voice. “Ey, my 
sweet jewel...! Don’t be angry with me...” 

“What did you do, then?” she asked anxiously. 

“I had them flogged,” he recited with a single breath. “A 
hundred strokes each for the mayor and his aldermen.” 

Olenka said nothing. She gripped her knees with both hands 
and stared down in silence. But he had more to say. 

“Cut me down if you want!” he cried. “Take my head, just 
don't be angry with me! I haven’t told you everything that 
happened...” 

“There’s more?” she groaned softly. a 

“They sent for help to Ponevyezh, you see. So a hundred 
town guards came tramping in with a few officers. I scattered 
the louts to the four winds, as anyone would expect, and as for 
the officers... Ah, sweetheart, don’t be angry, for God’s sake...” 

* What about the officers?” Alexandra whispered. 

“... | had them stripped naked and chased through the snow 
with whips,” Kmita blurted out. “Like I did one time in Orsha 
to Pan Tumgrat.” 

She raised her head then. Her pale face had grown hard with 
judgment, shame flooded her cheeks, and her eyes were alight 
with anger. | 

“You've no decency!” she said. ‘No conscience!” 

Startled and surprised, because his confession didn’t seem to 
him much more than a piece of pardonable mischief, Pan Andrei 
Sat staring at her in silence for a moment. 

“What is this?” he asked at last in an altered voice. “Is this 
some sort of game? Or do you really mean what you’re saying 
to me?” 

“I mean that what you’ve done is unforgivable!”’she cried out. 
“That’s something that a wild beast might do, not a man of 
honor! I mean that I care about your good name, even if you 


don’t, and I am ashamed that you’ve no sooner come into our 
country than the entire neighborhood has cause to point at you 
as a heartless ruffian!”’ 

Angered, Kmita’s lips twisted into a sneer. 

“What do I care about your petty neighborhoods? One dog 
guards ten hovels and he’s not overworked doing it.” 

“But there is no stain on those simple people! There is no 
disgrace attached to anybody’s name! No one except you is 
going to be answering to the law!” 

“Don’t you worry your pretty head about the law,” Kmita 
laughed and shrugged. “Everybody is his own master in this 
good Commonwealth of ours as long as he’s got a sharp saber in 
his hand and knows how to get a good troop together. What 
will they do to me around here? Whom do I have to fear?” 

“If you’re so fearless... so without remorse... then you had 
better know that I do fear something!” Aleksandra told him. “I 
fear God’s anger. I fear the sight of poor people’s tears and 
suffering and I hate injustice. I may be just a woman to you... 
just a wife-to-be... but I’m as conscious of my own good name 
as any so-called gentleman, and I don’t want to share anyone’s 
infamy as my marriage portion!” 

“Ey there,” he snarled, feeling his anger boiling up into a 
trembling fury. “Ey, there! Don’t you threaten me with rejec- 
tion, my lady. Maybe you don’t know me yet as well as you 
should...!” 

“Perhaps I don’t!’ she said at once, distraught but unshaken. 
“And perhaps grandfather didn’t know you either!” 

Kmita leaped up, his eyes ablaze with rage, but her own proud 
Billevitch blood had surged to life inside her. 

“Scowl all you want!” she challenged him, as fearless and 
contemptuous as anyone he had ever faced. “Go on, grind your 
teeth! I may be just a woman,” she stressed with mock disdain, 
“while you have a whole regiment of murderers behind you, but 
you won't frighten me into silence! Don’t you think I know 
what your men are doing every night in Lubitch? How they 
desecrated my family’s portraits and debauch the girls in the 
village? It’s you who doesn’t know me if you believe I'll swallow 
such humiliations without a word of protest! I don’t ask for 
much from you but I want decency and goodness in my life, and 
that’s a condition to my marriage that no one’s testament can 


forbid. Indeed, it was my grandfather’s wish that I should marry 
only a worthy and honorable man.” 

Kmita, who was really ashamed of the Lubitch misdeeds, 
lowered his head and muttered: 

“Who told you about those portraits?” 

“All the gentry in the county is talking about it.” 

“PI pay those tinpot nobles for all their goodwill,” he growled 
in a gloomy, threatening tone. “That shooting... that happened 
after drinking... among friends. No one was thinking clearly. 
As for those girls, I didn’t have anything to with them.” 

“I know,” she said, so anxious to believe in his innocence that 
she clutched at every word that might make it seem as real as she 
wished it was. “I know it’s those shameless, vicious creatures 
around you who cause all the trouble... Those traitors and 
bandits...” 

“They re my officers,” he said. “Not bandits.” 

“And I told those officers of yours to get out of my house!” 
she said. 
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She expected rage and braced for an explosion. Instead, 
astonished, she saw that Kmita seemed quite unconcerned about 
her announcement; indeed, her news appeared to amuse him 
and put him into better humor. 

“You threw them out of here?” he asked. 

“I did!” 

“And they went?” 

“Yes!” 

He laughed and shook his head with wonder. 

“By God, you've a lot of spirit! I like that! You took a real 
chance, you know, because they’re a dangerous bunch and a lot 
of people have paid a stiff price for taking them lightly...” 

Then he grinned and a sly, self-satisfied look spread across his 
face. 

“But they know better than to pick a fight with me, don’t you 
see? They slunk out of here as humbly as whipped dogs, didn’t 
they, and d’you know why? Because I’ve got them shaking in 
their boots!” 

He laughed, pleased with himself, and started twisting the 
ends of his mustache upward, but this sly vanity and that sudden 


switch into careless good humor stripped the last of her remain- 
ing patience. 

“You have to choose between them and me,” she said coldly. 
“And that’s all there’s to it.” 

But Kmita didn’t seem to notice her determination or to grasp 
the importance of what she was saying. 

“What’s to choose?” he asked so lightly that her heart con- 
stricted. “I’ve got you and I’ve got them as well, don’t I? 
There’s no choice to make. You don’t want them here? That’s 
fine, they don’t have to come here. You’re free to do whatever 
you like in your own house, but why should I turn them out if 
they didn’t give you any real trouble? 

“Hey, my sweet,’— and now his voice became warm and 


sentimental and oblivious of everything but himself—‘“‘you don’t 
know what it’s like to fight side-by-side with someone in a 
war... There’s no kinship that binds men closer than sharing 
common dangers. You have to understand that they saved my 
life at least a thousand times, just like I saved theirs! And now 
because they happen to be homeless and hounded by the law 
that’s all the more reason to take care of them. 


“Besides,’—and once again his laughter was so careless and so 
unconcerned, that she felt as if she was speaking to a child who 


simply couldn’t grasp what she was trying to tell him—‘“every 
one of them is a highborn noble, except Zendt whose origins are 
a little hazy, but even he has some worthwhile virtues. You’ve 
never seen such a horse-breaker in you life, and if you ever hear 
him imitating birds and animals you’ll get fond of him yourself.” 

And here Pan Andrei grinned as naturally and simply as if 
there had never been a moment of anger or conflict between 
them, and Aleksandra felt a pang of hopelessness as if she was 
trying to clutch a real whirlwind that would always slip between 
her fingers. 

Nothing she said struck home. 

All her concerns about his good name and public opinion, as 
well as all she tried to tell him about the need for gentle and 
mature judgment, seemed to bounce and slide off him like 
blunted arrows from a suit of armor. His unawakened con- 
science had no way to understand her outrage or to grasp the 
criminality of his lawlessness. 
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How was she to appeal to him, she wondered in despair. 
What could she say to be understood? 

“Let God’s will be done,’’she said at last, resigned. “Since you 
renounce me, then go your own way. God will look after me 
as He has always done.” 

But Kmita couldn’t have been more dumbfounded. 

“Te Renounce you?” he asked, astonished. “Whatever gave 
you that idea?” 

“You did!” she cried, despairing and close to tears. “If not 
with words then with what you do! Can’t you see that I can’t 
give myself to a man who is stained with innocent blood and 
tears, who has become a byword for lawlessness and violence, 
and who is known everywhere he goes as an outlaw, a criminal 
and a traitor?” 

But even then Kmita failed to grasp what she was trying to tell 
him. 

“What do you mean a traitor?” 

Rage and bewilderment flashed across his features like the 
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alternating light of a magic lantern. 

“Don't drive me mad or II] do something I’I] have to regret!” 
he shouted. “May lightning strike me, may the Devil rip the 
hide off my back right now, if I ever did anything but fight for 
our Motherland while everybody else gave up in despair!” 

“You fight for her, yes,” she said. “But you do to her just 
what the worst of her enemies are doing, because you trample 
her, and torment her people, and you pay no attention to either 
her laws or those of God himself!” 

Her eyes were full of tears. She could hardly see. But she 
fought to keep her voice as firm and steady and as resonant as if 
none of her terrible accusations could touch her own soul or 
wound her as deeply as they did. 

“T tell you,” she said at last, near the end of her strength but 
resolved to continue no matter what happened. “Even if my 
heart is to tear itself to pieces... I won’t take you if that’s how 
you are. No! I don’t want you like that! I don’t want you!” 

“Don’t talk to me about rejections or I’ll go mad!” he shouted, 
losing all control. “Holy angels, help me! Ill have you whether 
you want me or not! I'll take you if all your fleabitten guardians 
and Radzivill and the King and all the demons of Hell jump up 


to bar my way! Even if I’ve got to give my soul to Satan for 
you!” 

“Don’t call on Evil or you’ll be heard!” she cried, blind with 
terror and holding her hands before her. 

“For God’s sake!” he cried, numb with a sudden incompre- 
hensible fear of his own. “What do you want from me?” 

“Decency...!”’she said. 

Both became silent then. 
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The silence spread, interrupted only by Pan Andrei’s heavy, 
gasping breath, but Olenka’s final words managed to pierce that 
thick callus of selfishness and profligate indifference that 
sheathed Kmita’s conscience. He felt humbled, rather than 
humiliated, and he had no idea why he was ashamed. He didn’t 
know how to answer her or what to do in his own defense. He 
started to pace fiercely up and down the room while she sat as 
still as if all life was drained out of her body. Anger, regret and 
pain hung over them like a poisoned cloud and the long silence 
became impossible to bear. 

“Good-bye!” Kmita said suddenly. 

“Go your way then,” she said. “And may God show you a 
different path.” 

“Oh PI go! Pll go! It’s been a bitter meal that you’ve served 
me nene |. 

“And how do you think I feel?” she asked in a voice thick and 
choked with tears. 

“Good-bye then!” 

“Good-bye...” 

Kmita took a few strides towards the door then turned as 
suddenly as if he had been stabbed and leaped back towards her. 

“In God’s name!” he cried and seized both her hands. “D’you 
want me to drop dead or what?” 

She burst into tears. He threw his arms around her, feeling 
her whole body trembling with pain and sorrow. “Kill me, 
whoever still believes in God!”he grated out through tight-clen- 
ched teeth. “Strike, don’t show pity!” 

And finally a cry of vast shame and sorrow burst out of him 
as well. 


“Don’t cry, Olenka! For God’s sake, stop crying! What did 
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I do to bring all this about? Alright, I'l] do what you want. I'll 
send my friends away. I’ll set things straight in Upita. I'll live 
differently because I love you and I don’t want to lose you. For 
God’s sake, I'll cut myself to pieces for you, I’ll do anything! 
Only please stop crying and keep loving me...” 

And so they clung together for a long time until her tears 


ended. 


x * * 


The moon was already hanging high above the snowy coun- 
tryside before Pan Andrei set out for Lubitch, with his hangdog 
soldiers slouching after him on the highway like a weary, peni- 
tent procession. They didn’t take the forest road towards Vol- 
montov but took a shortcut right across the swamps which were 
frozen solid under the ice and snow. Sergeant Soroka edged up 
to Pan Andrei and asked where to bivouac the troops once they 
got to Lubitch, but the young commander snarled at him and he 
retreated hastily into the ranks behind him. 

Kmita rode in silence. 

Anger and regret clawed at his vanity and pride. “A rising 
sense of disgust with himself gnawed at his stubborn vanity, and 
at all his glib rationalizations. Never before had he made this 
kind of an accounting of who he was and what he’d truly done, 
and his conscience seemed suddenly as heavy and oppressive as 
an iron helmet. He could find no excuses for what he had 
become. 

‘My God,’ he thought, ‘what’s the matter with me? I’ve brought 
my stained and tattered reputation out of the bloody chaos in the East 
and what have I done to mend it?’ 

He knew that he was just as much to blame for the debauch- 
eries in Lubitch as if they were his own idea in the first place; 
he let his hell-bent roistering companions run wild on their first 
night there and he closed his eyes to all their dissipations from 
then on. 

And what about Upita? His soldiers ravaged and abused the 
townsfolk and all he did was to compound their viciousness with 
his own. And he’d done worse than that! He’d thrown himself 
on the Ponevyezh garrison, killed or wounded perhaps a dozen 
men, and flogged their naked officers through the snow. A 
tribunal and a guilty verdict were a foregone conclusion. 


He cursed himself. 

He gnawed his knuckles in impotent shame and fury. What 
kind of way was that to start his new life? 

Even if he escaped the hangman’s noose somehow, he’d be 
sure to forfeit his privileges and titles. Neither could he do any 
longer what he did so many times before: gather a troop of 
marauders around himself, put himself beyond the reach of 
justice, and laugh at the law. How could he do that now? He 
was about to marry, to settle down in Vodokty, wasn’t he? He 
wanted to be done with his freebooting ways, to ask for a regular 
commission in the Hetmans’ army, and to serve with honor like 
every other patriotic soldier. And even if he managed to avoid 
any punishment under Radzivill’s protection how could he face 
Olenka? He thought that there was something ugly and con- 
temptible about his crimes, something degrading for a real 
noble. He felt besmirched and contaminated by his entire life. 

‘Maybe there’s some way to make amends,’ he thought. ‘Some 
restitution for all those acts of savagery and folly... But what about 
people’s memory?’ 

No matter what he did from now on he’d always be remem- 
bered for what he had done before, and neither his own con- 
science nor Olenka’s disappointment in him would ever let him 
find that image of himself that he had always wanted. 

But now, with the picture of Olenka’s sorrow so fresh in his 
mind, he saw a spark of hope. She hadn’t yet rejected him 
entirely! He was sure that he saw forgiveness in her eyes just 
before they parted and he rode away. How good she was, how 
kind! An angel couldn’t be more forbearing and forgiving! And 
how right she was in everything she told him! 

He wanted to turn his horse around and gallop back to her at 
once. No, not tomorrow. Not the day after. But immediately. 
To throw himself down at her feet, and beg her to forget his past, 
and to kiss all those tears off her loving face... He wanted to 
burst into tears of his own at the thought of how hurt she’d been 
by his wild stupidity. 

“By God’s sweet Mother,” he cried out in torment. “I’ll do 
what she wants. I’ll see to it that my companions are well taken 
care of, and then I’ll ship them off to the ends of the earth if 
that’s necessary, because it’s true that they draw the worst out of 
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And here he was suddenly quite sure that when he got to 
Lubitch he’d find them all roaring drunk, abusing the servants 
or dragging the luckless village women through his rooms, and 
a wild rage, as sudden and as overwhelming as all his impulses, 
seized him by the neck and shook him like a dog. He was 
gripped by such a mindless fury that he wanted to hurl himself 
On anyone at all, even on those cut-throat marauders who 
straggled in their long winding lines behind him, and saber them 
without mercy. 

“Tl show them orgies,” he snarled. ‘““They’ve never seen me 
as they re going to!” 

Infuriated, he started to kick his horse and to tear spasmodi- 
cally at the reins so that the animal went wild in its own turn, 
and Soroka muttered to the men behind him: 

“Watch out. The colonel’s got the Devil in ’im. Don’t come 
near ‘im if you want to live.” 


Chapter Eight 


OLD SERGEANT SOROKA could never be accused of being a 
prophet but he was right that night: Pan Andrei did indeed have 
a demon in him. 

A deep peaceful silence was spreading through the night 
around him. The moon was bright and clear, the sky glittered 
with a myriad stars, there wasn’t even a breath of wind to nudge 
the snowy branches overhead, but a violent storm was raging in 
his heart. 

The road to Lubitch seemed longer to him than it had ever 
been. Some kind of fearful doubt, never encountered anywhere 
before, reached out towards him from the spangled darkness, out 
of the depths of the forest and from the moonlit fields. Weari- 
ness settled on him like a boulder, all the more crushing because 
he’d spent the whole previous night in Upita in drunken cele- 
bration. 

He wanted to shake himself free of this sudden stupor, to wear 
out his exhausted mind with fresh physical exertion, and to let 
the wind of a violent gallop clear those gloomy clouds out of his 
pounding head. 

“Ride!” he commanded, turning to his soldiers, and spurred 
his horse forward. 

He shot into the darkness like an arrow, his troopers followed 
at a thundering gallop, and they flew among the gaunt wintry 
trees and through the empty fields like one of those ghostly 
cavalcades of Teutonic Knights that people in the Zmudyan 
countryside talked about on cold Winter nights: cursed de- 
mons, sprung from Hell, who whirled through the air under a 
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full moon to signal the coming of fresh war, or to serve as 
portents of some terrible disasters. The thunder of their hoof- 
beats flew ahead of them and trailed behind them, their horses’ 
labored breath boiled about them in streamers of white mist, and 
they didn’t slow down their headlong rush until the snow-cov- 
ered roofs of Lubitch showed beyond the bend. 

The gates to the courtyard stood wide open in the lifeless 
silence. 

Surprised, Pan Kmita peered around for someone to come out 
of the house as soon as the wide enclosure among the manor 
buildings filled with his men and horses. But no one appeared 
to welcome him or even to ask who he was. He expected to 
find every window ablaze with torchlight, to hear the shrill 
piping of Pan Uhlik’s flute and the screech of fiddles, and the 
raucous shouts and laughter of his reveling companions; in- 
stead, only the two tall windows of the dining hal! showed a 
flickering light, as pale and uncertain as a guttering candle. The 
rest of the house was as dark and silent as if it was abandoned. 

Sergeant Soroka was the first to leap off his horse and hurried 
forward to hold his commander’s stirrup. 

“You'd better turn in,” Kmita told him. “Find whatever 
room you can for the men in the servants’ quarters. Bed down 
the rest in the stables. The horses can go into the cow sheds and 
tiemanns. 

“By your order, sir!” Soroka, an old soldier who had served 
the Kmitas for years, touched his wolfskin cap. “I hear and 
obey!” 

Kmita climbed wearily off his horse. The doors into the 
entrance hall gaped open and the hall itself was as cold and 
frosted as the night outside. 

“Hey there!” he shouted. “Where is everybody?” 

But no answer came out of the silent house. 

“Hey there!” he shouted once more, angry to be ignored on 
his own threshold, but the dark silence continued as before. 
“What’s the matter here?” 

He pushed his way into the soundless house. 

~They’re drunk again,” he muttered and, at once, his irritation 
gave way to savage rage. Riding home he was blind with anger 
at the thought that he’d find another drunken orgy in his house 


but now this cold grim silence goaded him into a fresh bout of 
fury. 

He threw open the doors of the dining chamber. The dim 
red light of a tallow candle swayed and sputtered on the massive 
table so that, at first, Pan Andrei could see nothing in the silent 
gloom; and it was only when he slammed the door, and the rush 
of cold air from the hallway died down behind him, that the 
wavering light steadied enough to show the row of bodies laid 
out along the wall. 

“Are they dead drunk, or what?” he muttered, suddenly un- 
easy, and leaned over the nearest of them. The prone man’s face 
was hidden in the shadow but Kmita recognized him by his 
white leather belt and the little sheath in which he carried his 
ever-present flute. 

“Wake up, Uhlik!” he shouted and began to prod the man 
_ angrily with the toe of his boot. “Get up you soused hogs! On 
your feet!” 

But Pan Uhlik lay quite still, with his arms limp along his 
body, and beyond him lay all the others in an even row. Not 
one of them stirred or yawned or flipped open a bleary eye or 
even muttered an irritated curse, and suddenly Kmita noticed 
that all of them sprawled on their backs in the same position, 
with their stiff booted legs flung out before them and their heads 
lined evenly against the shadowed wall, and an icy premonition 
tightened in his chest. 

He leaped towards the table, seized the candle holder with a 
trembling hand and carried the light down to those hidden faces 
and then the hair stirred in horror on his head. 

He could recognize Uhlik only by his belt. The face and head 
were a shapeless, bloody mass without a mouth or nose ora trace 
of eyes or any other features, and only a stiff bloodstained 
mustache protruded from that crimson pulp to show that this 
had once been the face of aman. Next to him lay Zendt with 
bared teeth glinting in a frozen grin and with a glaze of terror in 
his bulging eyes. Ranitzki’s livid death-mask, dotted with 
round red stab-wounds among its pale leopard spots, was the 
Deets inaglume: 

Pan Andrei moved from one of them to another. 

He was numb with horror. 

The weak flame that trembled on the tallow wick cast a dull 
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reddish glow on their smashed heads and massacred faces, but 
Kokosinski—dearest to Kmita of them all because the two of 


them were boyhood friends and neighbors—seemed to be 
merely sleeping. His bloodless face was set in lines of peaceful 
and untroubled calmness, and only a single dark wound in the 
side of his neck showed that his sleep was a lasting one. The 
gigantic Kulvyetz was fifth in that ghastly line, huge as a slaugh- 
tered bear, with his clothing slashed to ribbons across his massive 
chest and his whole head and face cut and chopped to pieces by 
a dozen sabers. 

Pan Kmita brought his candle close to each of these bloody 
masks, peering less for some sign of life than to assure himself 
that he wasn’t dreaming. But it was only when he let the 
wavering light slant into the wide, staring eyes of Rekutz, the 
last of the fallen, that he thought he saw a tremor pass across the 
eyelids. 

He put the spluttering candle on the floor and shook the man 
gently. 

“Rekutz!” he called out softly. “Rekutz! It’s me.~.Kmita!” 

The dimmed eyes closed and opened and then closed once 
more. The pale lips quivered and the mouth moved softly 
without a sound. 

“It’s me,” Kmita cried again. 

The dying man’s eyes opened for a moment and filled with 
recognition. The weak voice bubbled out almost without a 
breath. 

“... Andy,” he murmured. “Get... a priest...” 

“Who did this to you?” Kmita screamed and caught himself in 
fury by the hair. 

“Bu...tryms,’’ Rekutz whispered, his lips barely moving. 
Then his body jerked in a single spasm. He stiffened. His eyes 
fixed whitely on the ceiling and he died. 


x * * 


Kmita made his way to the table as if he’d suddenly aged by 
half a century. He set down the light with trembling hands and 
slumped in his chair, rubbing his fists across his face like a man 
waking from a nightmare who is still unsure if the scenes around 
him belonged to real life or if they were just a continuation of 
his abandoned dream. The sight of those still, dead bodies, 


half-hidden in the gloom, forced an icy sweat to burst out on his 
forehead. His hair felt as if it was standing stiff and erect all over 
his head. 

And suddenly he screamed out, so loudly that the windows 
shivered in their frames: 

“Come here everyone! Here! Here!” 

The soldiers who were making up their bedrolls in the ser- 
vants’ hall next door dropped what they were doing and burst 
into the room and Kmita pointed to the row of corpses. 

»... Dead, all of them!” he snarled in a dull croaking voice. 
“Killed... murdered...!” 

They crowded in, staring in amazement. Some of them 
carried burning bundles of pine and pitch-covered torches that 
cast a lurid light into the flat dead eyes ranked along the wall. 
Their first dumbstruck astonishment gave way to anger and 
excitement. Coarse, threatening shouts and questions clashed in 
the violent air, as word of the massacre spread to the men who 
found more distant quarters in the barns and stables, and who 
now came running to the manor house, scenting blood and 
trouble. 

The manor blazed with light in every room. It filled with 
shouting men, a turbulence of cries, calls, questions, threats and 
curses, in which only the dead showed an unnatural calmness. 
They were as indifferent to everything around them as if none 
of that frenzied turmoil had anything to do with them, and as 
peaceful as they had never been in their restless lives. Their 
souls were gone, Pan Andrei thought numbly; neither battle 
cries nor the clash of goblets would wake them again. 

Meanwhile the thick, uncertain roar of the soldiers’ voices 
turned to shouts of fury and demands for vengeance, and Kmita 
shook himself free of the leaden dullness that seemed to have 
fallen on him like a wall. 

“To horse!” he howled madly, leaping to his feet as if blind 
fury lifted him by the hair. “Mount up!” 

The soldiers rushed to the door, pushing and shoving and 
trampling each other, and in less than half an hour, more than a 
hundred riders were galloping at break-neck speed along the 
broad, snowy highway, as if all the devils in Hell were breathing 
down their necks. 
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And leading them—wild-eyed and bareheaded, and with his 
naked saber gleaming in his hand—rode Andrei Kmita like a man 
who had given up his soul. 

“Kall! Murder...!” 

Their battle cries echoed among the trees and shattered the 
night’s quiet. 


x * * 


Elsewhere in the countryside the night was as still and silent 
as a frozen dream. The pale white moon had already risen to its 
highest point in that lone lunar trek towards a scarlet dawn, 
when suddenly that journey seemed accelerated, the silvery light 
became suffused with a crimson glow that looked as if it were 
seeping from the icy earth, and the night watchmen in the 
distant settlements of the Laudanian gentry wondered if they had 
fallen asleep on guard and if a new day had crept up on them 
unaware. 

The angry red light deepened in the sky and began to spread 
as if sunrise were about to burst out of the midnight forests, until 
at last the whole sky trembled with that lurid glow, and then 
there was no longer any doubt about what was happening. A 
sea of fire swirled above the homesteads of the luckless Butryms, 
where Kmita’s savage soldiery were slaughtering the terrified 
population amid raw clouds of smoke, while pillars of flame, 
flying sparks, and whirling sheets of fire roared into the sky. 

Torn from their sleep, the people of the nearest settlements 
clustered outside their homes and stared into that distant glow 
with muttered speculations. 

“A fire, or what?” 

“It’s got to be some fire...” 

“Out towards Volmontov, isn’t it?” 

“Looks that way.” 

Crowds of Gosyevitches gathered outside their homes and 
workshops in Goshtchuny. The Sollohubs left their wintering 
herds in their forest clearings and spilled into the highways. The 
streets of Drohjeykany, Mozgi, Patzunel and Morozy began to 
fill with bands of Gashtovts, Domashevitches and Stakyans who 
peered uneasily into that crimson sky, wondering what had 
happened and what they should do. 

“That’s not just an ordinary fire,” they told each other with a 


rising sharpness. “The enemy must’ve got through the forests to 
Volmontov and is murdering the Butryms!” 

The distant crash and rattle of gunfire confirmed their suppo- 
sitions and then the churchbells of Krakinov and Upita began to 
clang in the traditional signal of alarm. 

“That’s it then!” the gathering Laudanians shouted to each 
other. “It’s a raid. Let’s go help the Butryms! Let’s not leave 
our brothers to perish alone!” 

And as the bowed, aged patriarchs of the clans discussed the 
event, wondering how invaders could have come through their 
deep Winter forests undetected, all the youths and adolescent 
youngsters who had stayed at home for the Winter threshing ran 
to prime their muskets and their fowling pieces, and buckle on 
their sabers and saddle their horses. 
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Soon afterwards, in the sleeping manor of Vodokty, a quiet 
but persistent knocking wakened Aleksandra from her own 
troubled dreams. 

“Wake up, Olenka!” Aunt Kulvyetzovna called outside her 
door. “Get up, dear, get up!” 

“Come in, auntie!” she answered sleepily. She was exhausted 
by her earlier tears and the emotional turmoil of the evening. 
“What’s the matter?” 

~Volmontov is burning!” 

“In the name of God the Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost!” 
she cried out, wide awake at once, and leaped from her bed. 

“You can hear the shooting all the way out here,” the breath- 
less old woman reported in a shaking voice. “There’s a battle 
going on... God have mercy on us!” 

Olenka’s cry sounded terrible even to her own ears. She 
began to dress in trembling haste, pale as a ghost and hardly able 
to grasp the hooks and buttons that slipped through her fingers. 
Her whole body quivered as if in a fever. She alone among her 
frightened household had no doubt about the identity of the 
enemy who fell that night on the luckless Butryms, and she felt 
as 1f a part of her own soul had been torn out of her shaking 
body. 

In moments her room filled with all her maids and servants 
who stumbled in with tears pouring down their faces, and with 


wails of terror, and she threw herself down on her knees before 
a holy painting. 

“God have mercy on them,’ she recited, struggling to control 
her own tears and to divert the terror of the other women into 
a litany for the dead and dying. “Holy Mother, have mercy on 
them. Light of salvation, have mercy.” 

“Have mercy,’ the girls and women prayed on their knees, 
following her example. 

ublaveinercy... ave mieney..e 

They were about halfway through the prayer when a violent 
pounding shook the outer doors. The serving women leaped to 
their feet, wide-eyed with a fresh wave of terror, and a single 
shout lifted from their breasts. 

“Don’t open up! Don’t open!” 

But the pounding went on with doubled force as if the 
invisible intruder was about to batter down the doors, and 
Kostek, the young servant lad, ran into the inner room among 
the clustered women. 

“M’lady!”he cried out. “There’s a man outside beating on the 
door! Should I let ’im in or note” 

“Is he alone?” she asked. 

CSo One. 
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The boy ran to obey. 

Aleksandra seized a lighted candle and passed into the cere- 
monial dining room followed by Miss Kulvyetzovna and all her 
maids and spinners. An icy calm—colder and more profound 
than all the snows piled so deeply and widely outside—had fallen 
on her mind and gripped all her feelings. But she barely man- 
aged to position the candlestick firmly on the table, gathering all 
her women behind her and turning to face the entrance, when 
the outer doors creaked and rattled open, the iron bars clattered 
along the hallway floor, and Kmita appeared before them. 

“... Olenka,” he whispered. 

He looked, she thought, like a demon or an evil spirit. He 
was unkempt and tattered, black with powder smoke and 
streaked and splashed with wet and drying blood. He stood 
swaying wildly as if the floor was buckling under him, gasping 
out of breath and with a mad, lost light wandering in his eyes. 


“My horse fell in the woods,” he gasped. “They’re after 
Tiere 

“You burned Volmontov?” she demanded coldly. 
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He wanted to say something more, but in that moment she 
heard shouts and cries nearing at great speed on the road outside, 
and the frantic drumming of many horses’s hooves on the 
highway leading from the woods. 

"... The devils!” he cried out in a cracked, rasping voice as if 
his head was on fire with fever. “Coming for my soul... So be 
Ne 

But Alexandra no longer looked at him. She turned to her 
maids and women who were staring at that terrifying bloody 
apparition as if he were, indeed, a lost soul escaped from hellfire. 

“You saw nothing here,” she commanded, cold and aloof and 
stern as they had never seen her. “Am I understood? If you're 
asked about this... about him... you’ll say that he was never here, 
is that clear? And now back to the servants’ hall, all of you! And 
bring me more light!” 

They trooped out, still fearful but barely even whispering to 
each other, and Alexandra fixed her steely eyes on Kmita’s own. 

“And you,” she said and pointed to the door of a neighboring 
Chamber. “In there!” 
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Meanwhile armed, mounted men crowded into the court- 
yard, leaped out of their saddles and burst into the house. She 
knew them all by name—each of the Butrym boys, all of the 
aged Gashtovts and every Domashevitch—but she had never 
seen them as they appeared just then: disheveled, stained with 
blood and powder, and lusting for vengeance. 

~ What is it? What are you doing here?” she demanded calmly, 
barring the way through the dining hall, while they glared about 
and pushed forward around her with naked sabers gleaming in 
their hands. 

“Kmita burned down Volmontov!” they shouted in chorus. 
“He’s murdered everyone... men, women children! That’s what 
emsmd@nc 

“We've crushed all his vermin,” Yozva Butrym thundered. 
“And now we want his head!” 
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“Blood!” howled the others. 

“We want his blood!’ they shouted, oblivious of where they 
were or anything else around them. “Kill the murderer! Cut 
him down!” 

“Then go after him!” she cried out, meeting their furious 
glances with a cold stare of her own. “Chase him! Why are you 
standing here?” 

“But isn’t he here? We found his horse foundered in the 
woods...” 

She never lied. Indeed, dishonesty in thought as in deed was 
totally foreign to the upbringing of the Polish Lithuanian gentry 
who were raised from childhood to always tell the truth. The 
Laudanians would know all about that, she knew very well, and 
she prayed that they'd take her flushed cheeks and her uncertain 
voice for no more than anger and disgust. 

“He isn’t here,” she told them. “The house was locked and 
barred for the night. Why don’t you try the stables and the 
cattle barns?” 

“He must’ve skipped into the woods!” some Laudanian 
shouted. “After him, good brothers!” a 

“Wait! Silence!” 

“What? What?” 

“Keep still!” Yozva Butrym’s deep voice boomed like a can- 
non in that enclosed space. Then he stepped up to Olenka with 
a cold light in his narrowed eyes. 

“Don’t hide him, my lady,” he said, harsh as death and grim 
as retribution. “Don’t try to protect him. That is a doomed, 
cursed man.” 

“T curse him right along with you!” she said bitterly, and raised 
both her hands, along with the candle she was holding in them, 
towards the ceiling and to the Holy Icon in the room behind 
her. 

“Amen!” the Laudanians chorused. “Let’s search the out- 
buildings and then into the woods! After him! We'll find him! 
After the murderer! Let’s go!” 

“Let’s go!” they shouted, pushing from the room and spilling 
into the courtyard and the night outside. “Don’t let him get 
away!” 

Yozva Butrym stood for a moment longer, staring coldly into 
Olenka’s own chilled eyes, while the stamp and rattle of running 


boots and the gleam of naked weapons filled the entrance hall, 
and then all the hunters were gone after their prey. Some of 
them ran with lighted torches to spread among the barns, and to 
search through all the scattered workshops, sheds, silos and 
haylofts, while the rest mounted their horses and galloped into 
the woods. Soon all of them were gone, their voices died down 
among the trees, and the drumming of their horses’ hooves 
dwindled in the distance. 

She stood, still as a statue, listening to the silence, and then 
she knocked feverishly on the door of the inner room where she 
had hidden Kmita. 

“They’re gone!” she called out. “You can come out now!” 

Pan Andrei staggered out of his hiding place as if he were 
drunk. 

“Olenka...” he started. 

But she shook her head, as forbidding as a wrathful angel on 
Judgment Day, and her long, loosened hair rose and flew behind 
her shoulders like a cloak. 

“No more,” she said coldly. 

le Westrredeacaim: 

“I don’t know you,” she said as distantly as if not one moment 
of nearness or a spark of warmth had ever glowed between them. 
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“Not one word! I don’t want to see you anywhere again. 
Take a horse from the stables and leave here at once!” 

“Olenka,” he groaned, stretching his hands towards her, but 
she took a swift, horrified step away from him, as if he was a 
serpent coiled in her path and ready to strike. 

“Your hands are as bloody as Cain’s!” she cried out. “Go and 
don’t come back!” 


Chapter Nine 


THE NEW DAY SEEMED as pale as a corpse, throwing a grey light 
on the piles of rubble which were all that remained of Volmontov 
after Kmita’s raid. Dead men and horses lay thrown about among 
the gutted ruins of homes, barns and byres, where scattered groups 
of weeping and distraught survivors searched for the bodies of 
their kin in the coals and ashes. : 

All of the Lauda country was in shock and mourning. True, 
the populous local gentry inflicted a staggering defeat on Kmita’s 
marauders, but at a heavy price. Beside the Butryms, who 
suffered the most, there wasn’t a single settlement in which 
widows weren’t mourning dead husbands, children didn’t cry 
for their missing fathers, or parents weren’t weeping over fallen 
sons. The Laudanians’ victory was won all the harder because 
all their fighters were either too bowed down by age, or too 
close to childhood, to have left in answer to their country’s call. 
The King’s proclamation of a General Levy throughout Lithu- 
ania had stripped the countryside of its best and fittest fighting 
men, but Kmita’s followers were slaughtered to a man. Some 
met their deaths in the ruins of Volmontov, defending them- 
selves so fiercely that even the wounded went on fighting to the 
end, while the rest were hunted down the next day in the woods 
and killed without mercy. 

Kmita himself, however, vanished without a trace. No one 
could suggest how he’d got away or what happened to him. The 
Laudanians searched for him in Lubitch, supposing that he might 
make a stand against them there, but to no effect. Others 
believed that he found his way to the Zyelonka Forests and then, 
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making his way further east, stumbled upon some hideout in the 
impenetrable Wilderness of Rogov, where only the Do- 
mashevitches would have been able to find him. Yet others said 
that he ran off to join Hovansky and that he’d come back, in 
time, with the Russian hordes. 

Meanwhile the surviving Butryms gathered around Panna 
Aleksandra so that the Billevitch estate looked for some days like 
a besieged encampment. The manor house filled with women 
and children. Whoever couldn’t find shelter in Vodokty went 
to the neighboring Mitruny which Aleksandra deeded over to 
the ruined Butryms as their new possession. Moreover, a hun- 
dred armed men, supplied by each of the Laudanian clans in 
turn, camped permanently around her home in expectation that 
Kmuta wouldn’t give up so easily and that he might come back 
after the young heiress. The more important families in the 
region, such as the Schyllings and the Sollohubs, sent troops of 
armed lackeys and manor Cossacks to reinforce Aleksandra’s 
protecting garrison, so that Vodokty took on the appearance of 
an armed camp on the eve of an attack or enemy invasion. 

Panna Aleksandra walked among these crowds of distraught 
women and armed men, seeing the human misery caused by her 
violent lover and listening to the bitter curses hurled at Kmita’s 
name, and each of these was like a sword thrust through her own 
heart. 

She couldn’t help thinking that she was the cause of all this 
suffering around her. It was because of her that this wild, 
unbridled man came to the Lauda country, ruined so many lives, 
destroyed their peace, burned down their quiet villages and 
townships, trampled on the laws, and left such a bloody memory 
behind him. 

She found it almost impossible to believe that one human 
being could do so much harm in so little time, especially since 
he wasn’t a totally evil and corrupted man. She was closer to 
him, and knew him better than anyone else in the countryside, 
and so she also knew that a vast gulf of difference lay between 
Kmita’s true character and his savage acts; and it was this 
knowledge that brought her the most pain. She had no doubt 
that this turbulent young man, whom she’d begun to love with 
all the strength and power of her freshly wakened feelings, could 
be vastly different! That he had qualities which could have 


made him an example of what a knight and neighbor ought to 
be, earning affection, respect and admiration instead of those 
curses. 

It seemed to her at times that it was some doomed, evil 
spirit—some vast, unclean power!—that seized him and hurled 
him into all his acts of unpremeditated violence, and then she 
felt a profound sense of grief and an enormous pity for this 
wretched man whose loving words were still ringing in her ears. 

Meanwhile a hundred law suits were brought against him in 
the courts, a hundred protests were lodged with the authorities, 
and Pan Hlebovitch, the King’s Starosta for the Lauda County, 
posted him as a miscreant and an outlaw, to be hunted down and 
killed on sight if there was no way to bring him to the bar of 


justice. 
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But the law’s verdicts were one thing, and their execution was 
another, because the Commonwealth was sinking deeper into 
chaos every day. A terrible new war hung over the country and 
came closer to Zmudya step by bloody step. The.powerful 
Yanush Radzivill of Birjhe, who alone had the armed might to 
enforce the edicts throughout Lithuania, was too absorbed in 
power politics, and too engrossed in plans to raise his own family 
above all the others even at the price of the public good. Other 
magnates also thought more about their own advantage than the 
country’s needs, as the great structure of the Commonwealth, 
weakened and undermined by the Cossack Wars, cracked all 
around them and began to topple. 

More and more with each passing day, this rich and populous 
nation, filled as it was with a gallant knighthood, was turning 
into mere loot and booty for rapacious neighbors, while laws 
were either flouted or ignored, concern for public welfare went 
into abeyance, and selfishness and greed triumphed everywhere. 
Fach man’s security began to lie only in his own saber, and 
everyone knew that he could depend only on himself, so that 
while filing their lawsuits and protests against Kmita, the Lauda- 
nians kept their weapons handy. 

But a month went by without a sign of Kmita. The Laudani- 
ans began to breathe a little easier. The wealthier nobles called 
off the armed retainers they’d sent to Vodokty; the minor 


gentry started drifting home, anxious to get back to work, to 
their Spring plowing and to their peaceful firesides; and the less 
that everyone thought about armed resistance the more they 
pressed for retribution in the courts against the absent Kmita. 

True, he was out of reach but his Lubitch was there as a rich 
and plentiful source for settlement. Some of the Laudanian 
elders wanted to seize that prosperous former Billevitch estate 
and turn it over to the ruined Butryms, but Aleksandra advised 
them against it. She not only took part in their deliberations but 
steered their thinking into peaceful courses, urging them to 
pursue the matter in the courts. 

“Don’t compound his violence with your own,” she said. 
“Let all the innocence be on your side. He is a rich and 
well-connected man and he’ll find backers to support his case. 
Give him cause for complaint and you’ll only damage your own 
chances before the law. Let your claims be so clear and unblem- 
ished that any court in the land would have to give you justice 
even if his own brothers were sitting on the bench. 

“Tell the Butryms to take nothing from him,” she counseled 
with such clear-headed logic that the oldest and most experi- 
enced of the Laudanian leaders wondered at her wisdom. “I will 
give them whatever they need for now, and Mitruny is a far 
richer property than Volmontov ever was. And if Pan Kmita 
should show up here again let them leave him in peace until the 
case 1s settled. Remember that you can seek judgment against 
him only as long as he is alive.” 

They listened to her arguments, quick to see the logic of her 
counsel, and few of them noticed that such delays could benefit 
Pan Kmita as well. If nothing else, they guaranteed his life. 

And what if she did try to safeguard the wretched, hunted 
man from some misadventure? No one thought anything of it 
or said much about it. The simple country gentry listened to her 
as if to the gospels, accustomed over generations to taking their 
cue from the Billevitches, and the Lubitch lands remained un- 
troubled and untouched. Indeed, if Pan Andrei appeared there 
in that time he’d have been able to live in peace until the courts 
decreed what to do with him. 
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But he did not appear. Instead, about a month and a half later, 


a strange-looking man whom no one ever saw before in the 
Lauda country, brought Aleksandra a letter from Kmita. 

‘Dearest, beloved Olenka whose loss I mourn with all my heart,’ 
Pan Andrei began, and then went on with sorrow and regret: 
‘All creatures, and especially men, have it in them to avenge themselves 
and to pay with evil for whatever evil might come their way from others. 
I offer no excuses for what I did to that stiff-necked Laudanian gentry 
but I do beg for your understanding. It wasn’t done out of cruelty, or 
without a cause, but because they murdered my friends and dear 
companions with such brutality, and with such disregard for their youth 
and station, that even the Tartars or the Cossacks couldn’t have treated 
them any worse than that. Neither will I deny that rage destroyed my 
judgment, but who can question anger when it wells up out of the spilled 
blood of one’s closest friends? It seemed to me that the spirits of the 
late-lamented Kokosinski, Ranitzki, Uhlik, Kulvyetz, Rekutz and 
Zendt called out to me for vengeance just in the moment when I thought 
only of living in peace and friendship with all the Laudanians, wanting 
to change my life according to your loving counsel and advice. 

‘So as you listen to the complaints against me, hear also a little of 
my side,’ he begged her, ‘and judge me with fairness. 

‘I’m full of pity for those unfortunate people in Volmontov, because 
the innocent suffered there along with the guilty, but a soldier who 
avenges his brothers’ blood can’t tell the difference between innocence 
and guilt and so he spares no one... 

‘I wish to God that none of it had happened, along with everything 
else that damaged me in your loving eyes,’ he wrote, pleading for 
her compassion and her understanding. ‘The loss of you is my 
heaviest penance for the sins of others, and for my own just anger as 
well, since I can’t forget either you or your love for me. 

‘May the tribunals judge me,’ he asserted. ‘May the diets confirm 
the most cruel verdict, may I be stripped of my good name and substance, 
may the earth open at my feet and swallow me alive, if that is what it 
takes to make amends! I’ll bear it all if only you don’t throw me out 
of your heart altogether! I’ll do everything they want. I’ll give up 
Lubitch. I’ll give up all my Orshan possessions once the war is won 
and the enemy is driven back into his own borders. I’ll gladly give them 
all the captured treasure I’ve buried in the forests, if only you tell me 
that you’ll keep faith with me as your late grandfather commands from 
the other world... 


‘You saved my life,’ Aleksandra read through her own tears of 
pity. “Won’t you now save my soul?’ 

Nor could she doubt the pain and sincerity in his final plea. 

'... Let me make restitution for the injuries I caused, and give me a 
chance to change my life for the better, because I can see it clearly now 
that if you turn your back on me then God will also abandon me, and 
sheer desperation will drive me to even worse excesses than those which 
already stain me.’ 

She wouldn’t have been who and what she was if she was 
unable to respond with pity to this passionate appeal. She was 
one of those women who love only once. Her love for him, she 
knew, may have been like a woodland seed carried by the winds 
before it found its soil, but once it rooted and became a tree it 
could be torn out of her only along with her heart. But how 
could she forget everything that happened even if, in time, she 
could forgive it all? 

His regret may have been heartfelt and genuine, she knew, 
but his spirit remained as wild and willful as it had ever been; 
and his untamed nature couldn’t have changed so completely in 
such a short time that she’d be able to think about a future at his 
side without doubt or fear. 

She needed him to show her deeds, not words. 

Without such deeds, how could she say to this man who 
drowned the countryside in blood, and whose name was men- 
tioned throughout the Lauda region only along with curses: 
“Come to me! Everything is forgiven! In exchange for the 
blood you’ve shed, and for the tears and misery that you’ve 
caused, I give you my heart and my hand as well...2” 

So she wrote something different in reply. 

‘I told you that I don’t want to see you, or to know you, and I'll 
stand by that even if it should tear my heart apart. What you’ve done 
to the people here isn’t made right with money or possessions because 
material things don’t resurrect the dead. Neither is it possessions that 
you’ve lost but your name and honor. I will forgive you when your 
victims have forgiven you. I’ll welcome you when they have welcomed 
you. Let them plead for you and I will listen to them. But since that 
can never happen, look for your happiness elsewhere and beg God’s 
forgiveness rather than my own, because that is what you need the 
most.’ 

She wept over each word of this letter, sealing it with the 
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Billevitch signet ring, and took it out herself to the waiting 
messenger. 

“Where are you from?” she asked, looking curiously at this 
strange emissary who seemed less like anybody’s servant, or even 
like a normal human being, than a wild, shaggy creature sprung 
Out of thiestakests. 

“From the woods, lady.” | 

“And where is your master?” 

“Pm not allowed to say. But he’s far from here. It took me 
five days to get here, ridiame hard...” 

She nodded. “Here’s a gold piece for you. Is your master 
well?” 
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“Is he poor or hungry?” 

“Him? Hungry?” The man laughed. “He’s rich like a King!” 

“Go with God, then” she said. 

The man bowed to the ground. 

“Wait, she added. “Tell him... tell him... I wish him God’s 
mercy.” = 
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The man went away and again weeks passed without news of 
Kmita. But everyone's minds were soon absorbed by public 
concerns, each flash of news being more desperate and urgent 
than the one before. 

Hovansky’s Russian armies flooded ever greater portions of 
the Commonwealth. Not counting the Ukrainian territories 
torn away after the Cossack wars, and looking only at the 
Lithuanian provinces of the old Grand Duchy, the Russians 
swarmed over the palatinates of Polotzk, Smolensk, Vitebsk, 
Mstzislav, Minsk and Novgorod. Only the territories of Trotzk, 
Brest-Litovsk, a part of the overrun Palatinate of Vilna and 
Zmudya itself, were still able to draw a free breath, but even 
there the people expected unwelcome visitors any day. 

It seemed as if the Commonwealth had fallen to the lowest 
rung of helplessness, unable to defend herself against an enemy 
whom she always treated with contempt and whom she crushed 
at will in countless other wars. 

True, these were no longer the backward, primitive Musco- 
vite boyars and corrupted Streltsi who had been little more than 
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tax-collectors for the Tartar Khans. Moscow was bursting out- 
ward. Its divided petty principalities and dukedoms were on the 
road to becoming the Russian Empire under the first few of the 
Romanovs, and of the powerful Hovanskys who were its real 
rulers, aided by the still turbulent Cossacks of Hmyelnitzki who 
were a seeping wound that drained the Commonwealth’s best 
blood and resources. 

But despite this threatening transformation of Muscovy into 
a hungry and ambitious Russia, and the continuing eruptions of 
Cossack unrest, soldiers and statesmen alike continued to believe 
that the Grand Duchy was not only able to repel this invasion 
by itself, without help from the Polish Hetmans who were 
fighting for their own lives in the Ukraine, Ruthenia and Podo- 
lia, but that it could hurl the Russians back into their own 
country and fix its own victorious banners once more on the 
Kremlin walls. 

It could but it didn’t. Disunity, private quarrels and preoccu- 
pations with personal advancement among the magnates and the 
wealthier gentry, made this great organism impotent to defend 
itself, so that even those citizens who were ready to sacrifice 
their all for the common cause found themselves paralyzed and 
unable to act. 

Meanwhile the territories which were still unoccupied by the 
enemy filled with thousands of refugees, both commoners and 
gentry. The local populations couldn’t feed and shelter all those 
displaced masses so that the towns and villages of Zmudya 
became cauldrons of misery, hunger and despair which often 
burst into violence, robbery, fighting and fresh chaos. 
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Spring drew near at last. The Winter had been fierce beyond 
all reckoning and the snows still lay in thick, forbidding layers 
not merely on the forests but on the fields as well. Famine, the 
grim brother of War, loomed over the country when the old 
year’s food stores were finally used up and fresh supplies had not 
yet sprouted from the frozen soil. A traveler no sooner left his 
home when he came across unburied corpses scattered in the 
fields and littering the roadside. Frozen and gnawed by preda- 
tors, these victims of hunger fed countless packs of wolves which 
multiplied in numbers never seen before, and which became so 
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bold that they left the forests and invaded small towns and 
villages, where their grim howling blended with human pleas for 
mercy or pity. 

The long Winter nights gleamed with flickering bonfires in 
the woods, in the fields, and at village boundaries where desti- 
tute masses huddled in their rags, running after every passerby 
with pleading, threats and curses. A superstitious terror gripped 
the entire country. Many people started saying that all these lost 
campaigns and unparalleled disasters were connected with the 
name of King Yan Casimir, and that the letters]. C. R. engraved 
on the coinage stood not just for ‘Joannes Casimirus Rex’ but for 
‘Initium Calamitatis Regni,’ or the beginning of the end for the 
Commonwealth. And if such fear and chaos ruled the territories 
that were still untouched by war and invasion, Hell itself seemed 
to burst free in the provinces lost to the enemy. 

All constants disappeared. There was nothing left for the 
people to believe. All of the Commonwealth seemed racked by 
a mindless fever, sinking into the hopelessness of an incurable 
disease like a man on the point of dying, and torn apart by 
quarrels and accusations. Prophecies of new wars and rebellions 
fanned the flames of bitterness and fear, while various powerful 
families, seized by a storm of jealousy and self-interest, glared at 
each other like hostile independent states rather than members 
of the same nation who shared common dangers, carrying whole 
counties and provinces behind them. 

That’s how it was that Spring in Lithuania where the bitter 
quarrels of Yanush Radzivill, the Voyevode of Vilna and Grand 
Hetman of the Lithuanians, and his rival, Field Hetman Go- 
syevski, reached their boiling point and threatened to explode 
into open warfare. The rich and well-connected Sapiehas of 
Vitebsk, who had long envied the power of the Radzivills, 
backed Hetman Gosyevski while their supporters heaped moun- 
tains of abuse on the grim Radzivill. They charged him with 
such an unbridled appetite for glory that he threw away the 
flower of the army on the field of Shklov, rendering the whole 
country helpless before the enemy. They spread the malicious 
tales that he thought less about the welfare of the Common- 
wealth than about the rights of his own House to sit in the 
councils of the German Empire, that he dreamed of an inde- 
pendent kingdom for himself, and that, as the leading Protestant 
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of the region, he advanced the careers of his co-religionists over 
the Catholics. 

It even came to pitched battles that Winter and Spring be- 
tween the partisans of both sides, while their wealthy patrons, 
pretending that they knew nothing about this fratricidal blood- 
shed, sent complaints about each other to Warsaw, further divid- 
ing the discordant Diets and letting loose an unbridled 
lawlessness at home. All that a man like Kmita had to do to 
escape justice in that kind of setting was to take one side or the 
other, throwing his lot with either of these magnates, and place 
himself beyond the reach of any retribution. 
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Meanwhile the enemy pressed on, stopped here and there by 
castles and fortified places, but for the most part finding little or 
no resistance. Under these circumstances nobody in the Lauda 
country stirred far from their weapons especially since both the 
Hetmans were away. The Hetmans did what they could against 
Hovansky’s and Trubetzkoy’s eighty thousand fighters, raiding 
and snapping at their flanks, but this did little more than impede 
their progress. Yanush Radzivill, a famous commander whose 
name alone used to be a threat until the Shklov disaster, even 
won a few considerable successes, while Gosyevski took turns in 
either fighting or negotiating brief delays in the enemy advance. 
Pawel Sapieha also offered some resistance of his own. All of 
them gathered whatever fighting men they could, knowing that 
the invasion would resume with full force in Spring, but they 
had few trained soldiers, the Grand Duchy’s treasury was empty, 
and the gentry of the occupied provinces could no longer reach 
them. 

“There was time to plan for things like that before the Shklov 
defeat,” the Gosyevski partisans complained with good reason. 
“But it’s too late now.” 

And it was, indeed, too late for a serious effort by the 
Lithuanians. The Polish troops of the Commonwealth couldn’t 
come to help because they were all in the Ukraine, fighting 
against Hmyelnitzki, Sheremet and Buturlin. The news of their 
heroic battles, epic marches and successful sieges did seep north 
now and then to encourage the most disheartened doubters; the 
names of the two Crown Hetmans rang with new-won glory 
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and, next to them, the name of Stefan Tcharnyetzki, the great 
husaria leader, helped to awaken a new spirit of resistance. But 
no one’s fame, no matter how inspiring, was a substitute for 
armed help, and so the two Lithuanian Hetmans retreated slowly 
westward, quarreling with each other each step of the way. 

At last Radzivill pitched his camps in Zmudya and a sem- 
blance of peace returned to the Laudanians. True, there was 
fresh trouble from local Protestants who felt bolder now that 
their leader stood once more among them, and who attacked 
some Catholic churches in their towns, but the countless raiders 
who ravaged the countryside in the name of one or another of 
their powerful patrons, hid in the forests, dismissed their ma- 
rauders, and the country people could draw an easier breath. 

And since almost anything will serve to inspire new hope in 
the midst of profound despair, a better spirit spread throughout 
the Lauda. Aleksandra lived peacefully in Vodokty as before. 
Pan Volodyovski, who just then started to come back to health 
in Patzunel under the loving care of the Gashtovt beauties, 
spread the word that the King would come north in Spring with 
an army of newly raised or hired regiments, after which the war 
would take a better turn. 

Thus encouraged, the farming gentry started taking their 
plows into the fields where the snows had melted and the first 
buds of Spring appeared in the windrows. The days were 
brighter under clearing skies and everyone started to feel better 
about the times to come. 

Then something happened. 

The peaceful interlude ended for the Laudanians, never to 
return, and the name of Kmita rang among them with new dread 
and hatred. 


PART XIII 


Chapter Ten 


PAN VOLODYOVSKI, who was so slight in build that he scarcely 
came up to Yozva Butrym’s shoulder, was still a young man 
despite his many years of experience as a soldier, and as far as the 
Laudanians were concerned he was their most valued asset in 
those troubled times. 

Who was he and where did he come from? This much they 
knew: his home was somewhere in the kresy, as the eastern 
borders of the Commonwealth were known; he was the best 
swordsman they had ever seen among the Polish, Lithuanian and 
Ruthenian gentry; he spent all his youth in the service of the 
late Prince Yeremi Vishnovyetzki, the hero of the Cossack Wars, 
whose lost Transdnieper Country had been a bulwark against 
Tartar and Russian encroachments until it fell away from the 
Commonwealth some thirteen years earlier; and he took service 
with Yanush Radzivill when Prince Yeremi’s famous soldiers 
scattered throughout the country after their leader’s untimely 
death in poverty and oblivion. 

Other than that he was a pleasant, cheerful, easy-going young 
man who took life as it came, serving his country as best as he 
could, although his small size along with a warm and sentimental 
nature made him unusually susceptible to beautiful but unattain- 
able women. | 

Ever since he returned from the Shklov campaign, the little 
colonel stayed at the home of old Pakosh Gashtovt, the patriarch 
of the Patzunel Laudanians, who took some pride in his reputa- 
tion as the wealthiest man in the Lauda country. The old man 
gave a hundred silver dollars to each of his three daughters who 
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had married Butryms, beside such sumptuous supply of linens, 
clothing and household inventory that few young gentlewomen 
in the old Grand Duchy had a better dowry. His three younger 
daughters were still unmarried and living at home and it was this 
trio of lively, good-hearted and gentle young beauties that 
watched over Pan Volodyovski whose right hand, numbed by 
old wounds and the fierce Winter weather, gradually regained 
feelina asthe Spree amc Mean 

All the Laudanians who’d watched that hand at work at the 
battles of Shklov and Sepyelev were quite sure that a better one 
couldn’t be found in all of Lithuania, and so the neighborhoods 
competed with each other in their respectful attentions to the 
little colonel. The Gashtovts, Domashevitches, Gosyevitches 
and Stakyans sent him regular wagon loads of fresh fish, dried 
mushrooms, smoked venison, pitch and hay, so that neither he 
nor his grooms and horses would lack anything, and whenever 
he felt a twinge of pain in that all-important hand they raced 
each other to Ponevyezh for the local surgeon. Old Pakosh also 
felt immensely honored to have such a famous house guest, and 
practically swept the dust before him as he walked, so that Pan 
Volodyovski couldn’t have had it better if he was convalescing 
in Keydany under Radzivill’s own roof. 

In fact the only thing that worried the Laudanians that Spring 
was the sad awareness that, sooner or later, their distinguished 
young guest would tire of country living and go to Keydany. 
They racked their heads for some plan to keep him among them 
and the best idea they came up with was to have him marry 
Panna Aleksandra. 

“Why should we search the world for a husband for her?” the 
canny clan elders decided at a special meeting where they looked 
into both these matters. 

“Since that traitor Kmita stained himself with such infamy,” 
they agreed, “that only a hangman would have any use for him, 
it stands to reason that our young lady must also have thrown 
him out of her heart by now. So let Pan Volodyovski marry her 
instead! Since we’re her guardians according to the old colo- 
nel’s testament we can give permission to substitute a good man 
for a bad one, can’t we? That way she’d have a decent husband 
and we'd gain a fine young cavalier, along with a good neighbor 
in Lubitch, and a first class commander for our regiment as well!” 


Having come to this unanimous decision, the elders went first 
to pan Volodyovski who agreed without giving it a thought one 
way or the other, and then to Aleksandra who needed even less 
time to give them her decisive ‘No.’ 

“Only my late grandfather had the right to dispose of Lu- 
bitch,” she told them. “And only the courts can take it away 
from Pan Kmita. As for my marriage, don’t even think about it. 
There’s still far too much pain in me for anything like that. Yes, 
I’ve turned my back on that other man, the one whom we've all 
cursed here, and that is enough. So don’t bring another man to 
Vodokty, no matter how worthy he might be, because I won’t 
even receive him in my house.” 
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There was nothing more to say after such a firm refusal, and 
the troubled elders made their way home with their noses 
somewhat out of joint. 

Pan Volodyovski was far less troubled when he heard about it 
and the three Gashtovt girls were troubled least of all. In fact 
they were delighted. Each of them was head-over-heels in love 
with the young knight and he was very fond of them as well, 
especially of the younger Maryska and Zonia because the oldest 
of them, Terka, complained too much about male treachery. 


They were the prettiest girls in Patzunel, he thought—tall, 
straight-backed and pink-cheeked, with eyes as blue as corn- 
flowers and hair as pale as hemp—and when he watched them 
cross a meadow on their way to church they brought to mind a 
row of Spring blooms opening in a field. Old Gashtovt also 
took some pains over their education. The church organist from 
Mitruny taught them to read and trained them in church music 
and Terka even mastered the art of the lute. 

It was small wonder, then, that the warm-hearted little soldier 
would rather mend his health in Patzunel, under their loving 
care, than in the sumptuous courts of the Radzivills in Keydany 
or Birjhe. | 

He was particularly fond of those long Winter evenings, after 
old Pakosh Gashtovt climbed into bed with his jug of hot, 
honey-smelling Krupnik, when he sat by the fireside with his 
three beautiful young nurses. Suspicious Terka worked her 
spinning wheel, sweet-faced Maryska played with a tuft of 
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hemp, Zonia’s slim, strong fingers wound bright threads of 
wool, and he told stories about old campaigns or about the 
wonders he’d seen in various magnates’ houses. All work would 
stop then, the girls stared at him as if he were a rainbow, and one 
or another of them cried out: “Ah, can that be? Are there really 
such miracles in this world? I won’t close an eye all night!” 

One evening at the end of March, after their twilight meal, 
he and the girls gathered by the hearth whose bright light spilled 
across the whole length of the low-ceilinged, darkly paneled 
room, and got ready to spend their usual hours of tales and 
stories. Old Gashtovt was snoring behind the stove and Pan 
Volodyovski was in a specially happy and light-hearted mood 
because his hand was almost well enough to wield his saber with 
its normal skill. 

“What shall it be tonight, then?” he asked, pleased with the 
world around him. “Songs or stories?” 

“Stories!” the girls cried out. 

But the little soldier felt like teasing them for a little longer 
and asked Terka to sing for them and play on her lute. 

“You sing one,” she answered and pushed away the instru- 
ment which he held out towards her. “I’ve got work to do. 
You must’ve learned some songs in all your travels.” 

“Of course I’ve learned some. But I’ll sing one only if you 
sing another. Your work will be there when you've finished 
singing, won’t it? It won’t go away. Hey, if a woman asked you 
for a song, my girl, you’d oblige her soon enough but you always 
say ‘No’ to a man!” 

“Because they deserve it.” 

“All of them?” 

Ns 

“Do you feel that way about me as well?” 

“And what if I don’t? Stop teasing! Why don’t you start 
singing?” 

Pan Volodyovski struck the lute, made a comic face and 
intoned in a high falsetto: 

“Seems I’ve come to such a place 
Where no lady likes my face...” 

“Ey, that’s not right, not fair!” Maryska cried out, turning as 
red as a ripening plum. 

“That’s just a soldiers’ song that we used to sing in winter 


quarters, hoping that some sweet soul would take mercy on us,” 
Pan Volodyovski said. 

“Pd take mercy on you...” 

“Thank you, my dear! But if that’s so then there’s no point 
in finishing that song. So let the lute pass into better hands.” 

This time Terka didn’t push the instrument away. Instead she 
formed her mouth into the obligatory rosebud as the Mitruny 
organist had taught her, struck a chord on her lute and sang: 

“Don’t go near the boys in May 
And don’t believe a word they say 
‘Cause every boy’s a cunning snake 
An’ all their loving is a fake.” 

“Well P'll be damned!”’Pan Volodyovski shouted and burst out 
with laughter. “Are all the lads such traitors, then? And what 
about the soldiers?” 

Terka narrowed her small mouth even further and sang with 
doubled energy and conviction: 

“They ’re worst of the lot, 
They’re worst of the lot!” 

“Don’t pay her no mind,” Maryska said at once. ‘“Terka’s 
always like that.” 

“How am I to pay her no mind,” Pan Volodyovski teased, 
“when she puts such a mean label on my whole profession that 
I don’t know where to hide in shame?” 

“There you are!” cried the pouting Terka. “First you want me 
to sing and then you make fun of it! That’s just like a man!” 
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But the songs led to what the girls wanted to hear in the first 
place and Pan Volodyovski found himself telling another story. 

“Truth to tell, Miss Terka,” the little soldier said, “you've such 
a lovely voice that all we’d need to do is dress you in breeches 
and you’d be able to sing in Warsaw in St. John’s Cathedral 
which is where their Majesties themselves come for Sunday 
worship.” | 

“And why should we dress her in breeches?” asked the young- 
est, Zonia, who was always curious about anything to do with 
royalty and Warsaw. 

“Because women don’t sing in the choir at St. John’s. Just 
men and boys. I heard them there often when we came with 
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our late-lamented Prince Yeremi, the Voyevode of Ruthenia, to 
take part in the election of our present King. Some of them roar 
deeper than an auroch and others squeak higher than a fiddle. 
It’s a real wonder! There’s a whole mess of musicians and 
singers in that place and when they all let go together you'd 
think you were listening to the Seraphim in Heaven.” 

“Oh how I’d love to hear that!” Maryska cried out, pressing 
her hands together as if in a prayer. 

“And did you see the King often?” Zonia asked. 

“I talked with him as often as with you. After the battle of 
Berestetchko, where we beat Hmyelnitzki to end his first rebel- 
lion, he pressed my head to his chest in thanks. He’s a great man 
and so merciful that once you’ve seen him you just have to love 
him.” 

“We love him without even seeing him!” the girls cried out, 
enthralled. “And does he wear his crown every day?” 

“That would be really something!” Volodyovski laughed. 
“He’d need an iron head for that, that crown’s not made of 
feathers! No, the crown rests in the church, where it gathers 
dignity, and His Majesty walks about in a black hat with ostrich 
plumes and diamonds which are so bright that they light up the 
entire castle.” 

“Ah, who’d imagine that! Though people do say that the 
King’s castle is even more splendid than the Radzivills’ in 
Keydany...” 

“Keydany? That’s like a chicken coop next to the King’s 
castle! The royal palace is a great big building, made of brick 
and stone, and you won’t see a piece of wood anywhere in there. 
There are two rows of chambers and galleries on each side of it 
and each one’s richer than the next. That’s where you'll see 
famous wars and victories painted on the walls, such as those of 
Sigismund III and Vladyslav IV. There’s no way to see it all in 
a week of staring, and it’s all so lifelike that you wonder why 
you can’t see the men and horses move and hear all the shouting, 
but I don’t suppose there’s a painter who’s able to make moving 
pictures.” 

“TI should say not!” cried the girls. “And what else do you see 
there?” 

“Well, there are rooms paneled from floor to ceiling in gold 
leaf, and the chairs and benches are covered in cloth-of-gold and 


damask and brocades, and the tables are made of marble and 
alabaster. And as for the vases, boxes, ornaments and clocks that 
tell the time day and night you wouldn’t be able to list them all 
on a sheet the size of an oxhide.” 

“Fancy that! An oxhide! And the King and Queen walk 
through all those rooms and count all their goods?” 

“And at night they have a theater to amuse them,” Pan 
Volodyovski said. 

“Fancy that! A theater! What’s a theater?” 

“Hmm... how am [ to tell you. It’s a place where they show 
all kinds of comedies and you can see Italian dancers leaping 
about higher than a goat. It’s a kind of room, bigger than most 
churches, all lined with tall columns. Those who want to amuse 
themselves sit on one side of it, and the other side has scenery 
and stages that go up and down, or turn every which way on big 
screws. So sometimes you see darkness full of clouds, and at 
other times you see pleasant brightness. On top there might be 
a sky full of stars or sunlight and at the bottom there’s a dreadful 
Hell full of fire and devils...” 

“O Jezu!” the girls cried. 

“That’s right,” Pan Volodyovski said. “Full of devils. And 
sometimes you see a great sea with ships and mermaids. And 
some figures come down from the sky and others rise up out of 
Eillewcanenere « 

“The one thing I wouldn’t want to see is that Hell!” Zonia 
cried. “How come the people don’t run away at such an awful 
sight?” 

“Because it isn’t real. The Devil has nothing to do with it and 
it doesn’t vanish at the sign of the cross. It’s all made by human 
ingenuity and people clap their hands with pleasure when they 
see it. Even the bishops come there with their Majesties, along 
with all kinds of dignitaries and important people, and after- 
wards they all sit down to a banquet with the King.” 
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Some hours had passed, it was getting late, and it was time to 
bring the evening to an end, but the girls wanted to know more 
about the royal doings. 

“And what do they do in the morning and throughout the 
day?” 
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“That depends on what they feel like doing,” the small knight 
informed them. “In the morning they might take a bath. 
They’ve a room there that doesn’t have a floor. Instead there's 
a big hole with a tin bottom shining as bright as silver and there's 
water in it.” 

“Water in a room!” the girls cried out in wonder and amaze- 
ment. “Did you ever hear of such a thing?” 

“That’s right. That’s how it is. And it falls or rises, as you 
want, and it can be either hot or cold because it comes out of 
different pipes that carry either one kind or the other. You twist 
a fancy little tap and in it comes, so deep that you can swim in 
it like fish in a pond. No monarch anywhere has a castle as fine 
as our Most Merciful Sovereign, everybody knows that, and all 
the foreign ambassadors are the first to say it. Just like no other 
King rules over a nation as worthy as ours. There are all kinds 
of fine and decent nationalities in this world and yet God has 
seen fit to bless ours with His special mercy.” 

“Our King is lucky,” Terka sighed with feeling. “What a 
happy man!” - 

“He'd be a lot happier if it wasn’t for all these awful wars that 
flog the Commonwealth for our sins and tear at it for our 
inability to live together in friendship and respect. He carries 
that whole burden on his shoulders and the diets don’t make it 
any easier for him. We do the sinning and he gets all the blame. 
But is it his fault that nobody wants to listen to him?”’ 

“And why won’t they listen?” Maryska’s bright blue eyes were 
filling with tears while Pan Volodyovski sighed and his pointed 
little mustache moved sadly up and down. 

“Hard times have fallen on our Commonwealth,”he said. “So 
hard that all our history has never seen the like and it’s our own 
fault. The most trivial enemies treat us with contempt. Us, 
mind you, who held all the Turks and Russians and Tartars at 
bay for more than a century! But that’s how God punishes 
pride, you see. Thanks be to Him, at least, that my hand is 
better, because it’s high time to remind the enemy of who and 
what we were. It’s a sin to sit here, doing nothing, while our 
country is living through such awful times.” 

“Ah,” the girls cried out. “Don’t talk about leaving!” 

“How else can it be? I’m happy here with you, my dears, but 
the happier I am the worse I feel about it. Let the politicians 


argue at the diets but a soldier’s business is out in the field. 
While there’s life there’s service. People say that we’ve lost all 
Our ancient virtues and that’s why God’s judgment has come 
down on us.” 

Maryska started sniffing and her tears spilled over on her 
GMEEKS. 

“Yes, you'll go,’”’she sniffled. “You'll forget about us. And 
we'll dry up or something, all alone... Who’s going to defend us 
here if you go away?” 

“IT won’t forget you ever,” the little soldier said. “Dll always 
be grateful. But who is it that you’re so afraid of? Is it still that 
Kmitae” 

“Who else? The women use him to scare children with in 
these parts, as if he was a werewolf or an evil spirit.” 

“He won’t come back,” Pan Volodyovski said. “And even if 
he did, he wouldn’t have those other ruffians with him who, as 
people say, were alot worse than he. Ay, it’s a real pity that such 
a good soldier should’ve stained his honor so badly and lost his 
good name along with a fortune.” 
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“Yes, and the young lady. People say a lot of good things 
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“She weeps all day, they say, the poor thing...” 

“But surely not for Kmita?” 

“Who knows?” sniffed Marysia. 

“Hmm... All the worse for her then,” the little colonel sighed. 
“Because he won’t dare to show up here any more. The Grand 
Hetman disbanded most of the Laudanians because he can’t feed 
them, so that we’ve plenty of good men here now, enough to 
resist anybody. Kmita must know they’re back and that we'd 
chop him to pieces without any trials. He’d have to be a fool to 
stick his nose into these parts again so be at ease about him. He 
may be a mad, fearless devil but he’s not an idiot.” 

“Still,” Terka said. “Our men will leave again quite soon. 
They’ve been sent home only for a while.” 

“ Ah!’—and now Pan Voledyovski’s voice grew heavy with disgust and 
anger—‘The country needs an army and the Hetman disbands the 
few good men he has because he has no money! It’s enough to 
drive a man mad, I tell you! But maybe we’d better say good 
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night. It’s late and time to sleep... Only make sure you don’t 
dream about Kmita with his fiery sword...” 
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He got off the bench and turned towards the inner door but 
he barely took one step towards the guest room when a sudden 
uproar burst out in the hall and a frantic voice began to yell 
outside: 

“Open up! For God's sake! Faster! Paster!” 

The girls squealed in terror, the little knight ran to get his 
saber, but Terka jumped forward and unbarred the door, and 
some unknown man stumbled into the room and threw himself 
on his knees before Volodyovski. 

Help, Excellency.-.)" he gaspedmaomt @f breatm. Wilde lacs 
Decietalce leat 

“What lady!” 

“From Vodokty...”’ 

“Kmita!” Volodyovski shouted. 

“Kmita!” shrilled the girls. _ 

“Kmita,” the man said. | 

“Who are you?” Volodyovski asked. 

“I’m the Vodokty foreman...” 

“We know him,” Terka said. “He used to bring the medicines 
for you.” 

Just then sleepy old Pakosh Gashtovt climbed out from be- 
hind the stove, while two of Pan Volodyovski’s servants ran into 
the room to see what all the shouting was about. 

“Saddle up!” Volodyovski ordered. “One of you ride and get 
the Butryms! The other get my horse!” 

“Pve been over to the Butryms already,” the foreman said. 
Cause that’s real close by. It’s them that sent me here to Your 
Excclemeyas 

“When did he take the lady?” Volodyovski asked. 

“Just now, seems like... They’re still murdering the household 
people there... I grabbed a horse...” 

Old Gashtovt stood open-mouthed, rubbing the sleep out of 
his eyes. 

“What's that?” he babbled out. “What? The Lady’s been 
takene” 
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“Kmita is back!” Volodyovski said. “We're going to the 
rescue!” 

Then, turning to his servants, he ordered one of them to ride 
to the Domashevitch settlement. “Tell them to bring all the 
hunting guns they’ve got!” 

But the old man was now wide-awake and roaring at his 
daughters. 

“And you too, lambkins! Out with you! Awake the whole 
village! Get all the gentry here with their sabers! Quick! Ah, 
so Kmita took the Lady, did he? Eh? God help us all! Oh, the 
ScOnindher.. 

“Let's ride and get the people up ourselves,” Volodyovski said 
and ran to the door. “It'll be quicker that way.” 

Then all of them spilled out of the house and ran to rouse the 
village. 


Chapter Eleven 


A FEW MOMENTS LATER old Gashtovt and Volodyovski were 
galloping down the broad street between the homesteads, along 
with the little colonel’s grooms and the old man’s daughters, 
pounding on doors and windows and shouting with all the air in 
their lungs: “To arms! To arms! Kmita’s back! The Lady’s taken 
in Vodokty!” ~ 

The uproar shattered the night’s peaceful quiet while half- 
dressed men and bundled, huddling women appeared in the 
doors of their huts and houses. Sleepy, gaping youngsters and 
disheveled men ran out into the street to see what was happen- 
ing and then, grasping at last what all the yelling was about, 
started to howl in their own turn: “Kmita’s back! The Lady’s 
been taken!” And then, still bellowing as if they were being 
skinned alive, they threw themselves pell-mell towards their 
stables to saddle their horses, or darted back under their thatched 
roofs to grope along the walls for their family sabers. 

In moments the whole village echoed with shouts of “Kmita’s 
loose again!” | 

Armed men began to pour out of the squat, whitewashed little 
homesteads. Pale tallow lights started flickering behind the 
frosted windows, dogs barked, women wept and wailed, and the 
whole sleepy little settlement took on the appearance of a 
seething anthill stirred with a stick and bursting with frenzy. At 
last the village gentry massed in the open street, some mounted 
and some on foot, with sabers, muskets, hunting guns, lances, 
pikes, pole axes and even iron pitchforks gleaming in the dark- 
ness above their heads. 
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It was then about ten o’clock at night. 

Pan Volodyovski set them all in order, sent a small mounted 
troop ahead to guard against surprises, and led the rest towards 
the ruins of Volmontov where the Butryms had begun to rebuild 
their burned homes and homesteads. There they would link up 
with the rest of the Laudanian gentry, he told the gathered 
Gashtovts. Then he formed all the mounted men at the head of 
the column and ordered those who didn’t have horses of their 
own to follow close behind. 

The moon had barely risen, but the snow that still lay scat- 
tered in the fields reflected the starlight, and lighted the road 
ahead. Those of the gentry whom the Grand Hetman sent home 
from the army, immediately formed tight military ranks and rode 
in disciplined and watchful silence, while the others, straggling 
on foot behind them, yawned, chatted, made a noisy clatter with 
their weapons, and hurled loud curses at the absent Kmita who 
robbed them of their sleep. 

At last they came to the rebuilt outskirts of Volmontov where 
a large, armed detachment barred their way. 

“Who's there?” hard voices called out to them. “Who’s that 
coming up?” 

“Gashtovts! And who are you?” 

“We're the Butryms! The Domashevitches are with us!” 

‘“Who’s your commander?” Volodyovski asked. 

“Yozva the Peg-leg, colonel.” The grim, one-legged Butrym 
rode up to the small knight. “At your service, sir.” 

“What's the latest news?” 

“He took her to Lubitch. They went across the swamps so as 
to bypass Volmontov...” 

“Lubitch?” Volodyovski paused, surprised. “What’s he in- 
tend to do against us there? Lubitch is no fortress.” 

“He must think he’s too strong for us,” Yozva offered. 
“Couldn’t have heard about our people coming home on leave. 
He's got about two hundred men, along with a whole wagon 
train of carts and pack horses, so he probably came to help 
himself to the goods in Lubitch.” 

“Good!” the small knight rubbed his hands. “We’ve got him 
then! How many muskets do you have?” 

“We Butryms have about thirty pieces but the Domashe- 
vitches have twice that many with them.” 


“Good. Take fifty men with muskets to guard the swamp 
crossings. Quickly now! The rest fall in behind me. And don’t 
forget your axes!” 

“By -youmorders, colonel!” 
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The column split at once and a small detachment trotted off 
towards the swamp behind Yozva Butrym. Meanwhile another 
dozen Butryms, who had ridden earlier to alert other settle- 
ments, abkived on the scene. 

“Are the Gosyevitches anywhere in sight?” Pan Volodyovski 
asked them. 

“Ah, is that you, colonel? God be blessed!’ the new arrivals 
shouted. “The Gosyevitches are on their way, you can already 
hear them coming through the woods. But does Your Worship 
know that he’s taken the Lady to Lubitche” 

“I Know it. And that’s as far as he’s gemme to takcemlner. 

Pan Volodyovski didn’t doubt for a single moment that the 
Orshan ruffian was trapped and as good as taken. It_was clear to 
him that Kmita hadn’t reckoned with the deadliest danger that 
faced his expedition: he could have no idea that so many 
Laudanians were home from the army. Sure of himself and 
confident in his strength, he believed that the neighborhoods 
were as drained of able-bodied fighting men as they were on his 
first visit to the Lauda country. But in reality—counting the 
Gosyevitches who would soon be there, but not including the 
more distant Stakyans who couldn’t possibly reach Lubitch in 


time for the battle—the little knight could bring three hundred 
trained and disciplined men against him. 

Indeed, more armed gentry poured into Volmontov with each 
passing minute, and finally the Gosyevitches were also there in 
their full clan strength. Pan Volodyovski mustered them on the 
road, delighted to see the speed and precision with which they 
formed and dressed their ranks. One glance was enough to tell 
him that these were trained soldiers, not the usual mob of 
bickering petty nobles to whom every order had to be ex- 
plained. The little colonel was all the more pleased because he 
was looking forward to the time when he would lead this tough, 
dangerous and determined farmer-gentry against a real enemy, 


as he would as soon as the Grand Hetman could afford new 
levies. 

Midnight was long past when they set out through that still, 
dark forest which Kmita used to traverse so happily every day 
while he was courting Olenka in Vodokty. 

They moved at a brisk military pace, silently and swiftly. A 
full moon was hanging in the starry sky, throwing white beams 
of light on the woods, the road and the advancing warriors, and 
striking cold sparks off their bared sabers. 

As they rode, they talked quietly to each other, sharing news 
and speculation about the event. 

“There were a lot of strangers around here in the last few 
weeks,” one of the Domashevitches murmured. “We thought 
they were vagabonds, or deserters from the Hetmans’ armies, 
but they must’ve been Kmita’s spies.” 

“Sure to have been,” said another. “Seems like there were 
new beggars every day knocking on the doors in Vodokty and 
asking for alms.” 

“And what kind of men does Kmita have with him?” Pan 
Volodyovski asked. “Do any of you know?” 

“The grooms who got away from Vodokty say they’re Cos- 
sacks. Kmita must’ve joined up with Zoltarenko or Hovansky. 
He was Just a bandit up to now but this makes him a traitor.” 

“Cossacks?” asked one of the Domashevitch hunters. “How 
could he bring Cossacks all the way out here?” 

“That’s right,’’said a Gashtovt. “It’d be hard to slip by unseen 
with a big troop like that. Any of our regiments would’ve 
stopped them on the way.” 

“Not necessarily! He could’ve made his way through the 
forests, couldn’t he? And then again, how many great lords ride 
around the country with their own household Cossacks? And 
who can tell the difference between them and the other kind? 
If anybody challenged them they’d have called themselves some 
magnate’s private escort and that’d be that.” 

“Ay, he’ll fight hard in Lubitch,” one of the Gosyevitches 
suggested. “He’s a stubborn and determined man, to give the 
Devil his due. But our colonel will be more than enough for 
him.” 

“The Butryms all took an oath that they’d get him this time 


even if every one of them gets killed in the process. They want 
him dead worse than anyone.” 

“Huh! And how will we get our just dues out of him if he’s 
dead? It’d be better to take him alive and hold him for the 
courts.” 

“What courts?” a Butrym snorted. 

“That’s right,” said a Gashtovt. “Who thinks about courts 
nowadays when nobody can be sure of what will happen tomor- 
row? Did any of you hear the rumors about a new war with the 
Swedes?” 

“God forbid such a thing! Don’t we have our hands full 
enough with Moscow and Hmyelnitzki? All we need now are 
Swedes and that’d be the end of the Commonwealth for sure!” 

But suddenly Pan Volodyovski turned around and ordered 
total silence. The moonlit roofs of Lubitch lay in sight before 
thena. 

“Not a sound out of any one of you now,’’he warned. “And 
muzzle your horses.” 


—— 
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The disciplined ranks fell silent at once. The column stole 
forward as softly as a shadow and in a quarter of an hour the 
Laudanians were within a short gallop’s reach of the manor and 
its broad enclosure. 

All the windows in the main house were ablaze with light 
which spilled out into the courtyard, illuminating a mass of 
armed men and horses, but there wasn’t a sentry in sight any- 
where. Either Kmita was too confident of his strength, Pan 
Volodyovski thought, or the guards had left their posts to join 
in the looting. One sharp glance revealed them as Cossacks 
whom the little knight fought for so many years under the great 
Yeremi Vishnovyetzki, and then more recently under Radzivill, 
and a wry grin curled the lip under his pointed mustache. 

“If these aren’t local Cossacks,” he muttered to himself, “then 
this scoundrel’s gone too far this time.” 

He signaled his men to halt and watched the crowded court- 
yard for a little longer. Some of the Cossacks stood holding 
lighted torches. Others lurched and scurried in every direction, 
carrying crates and bundles out of the house and stuffing them 
into wagons and hurrying back inside. Yet others led the horses 


from the manor stables or drove the cattle out of the barns and 
byres. The glow of burning brands cast a sharp light over a busy 
scene that resembled a hasty moving day. 

Kristof Domashevitch, the patriarch of his clan, edged up to 
Pan Volodyovski then. “Looks to me, Your Honor, like they’re 
trying to carry off the whole manor,” he said. 

“They won’t carry it far,” Volodyovski murmured. “And that 
goes for their own skins as well. But I’m surprised at Kmita. 
Such an experienced soldier and he didn’t post sentries any- 
where?” 

“Why should he when he’s got a powerful mob like that one? 
I'd say there’s more than three hundred men out there. If our 
lads hadn’t got back from the army when they did he’d have 
been able to drive those carts right through every settlement in 
the county.” 

“AIl the better,” Volodyovski said. “Is this the only road to 
the manor?” 

“Yessir. There’s nothing but lakes and swamps behind.” 

“Very good. Dismount, gentlemen!” 

The well-trained warrior gentry leaped out of their saddles, 
formed a long skirmish line and started to surround the manor 
and its outer buildings without a need for orders, while Volody- 
ovski led his main detachment straight towards the gates. 

“Wait for my command,” he murmured. “Pass the word. No 
shooting before that.” 

Some forty paces separated them from the fenced enclosure 
before they were noticed, and a few dozen Cossacks ran to the 
palisade, leaned over the fencing, and peered into the darkness. 

“Hey, shto za lude?” fierce voices called out in the Ruthenian 
dialect. “Who’s that coming out there?” 

Halt!” Volodyovski shouted. “Fire!” 

Every firearm that the gentry carried blazed out at once but 
their echoes were still rattling among the outbuildings when Pan 
Volodyovski cried again: “At a run... forward!” 

“Strike and spare none!” the Laudanians replied with the 
ancient Polish battlecry. “Bij, zabij!” 

And they threw themselves forward at a run. 


x * * 


The Cossacks fired off a hasty volley at the charging men but 
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they didn’t have the time to reload their muskets before a dense 
crowd of armed gentry rushed the gates, hurled them down, and 
fell upon the milling and surprised defenders. A fierce hand-to- 
hand fight broke out immediately among the piled crates, the 
half loaded wagons, and the terrified horses that shrilled in 
alarm. 

The Butryms, always the most dangerous in hand-to-hand 
encounters and the most thirsty for vengeance on Kmita, pressed 
forward like a silent wall, although the image that came to mind 
was one of forest boars sweeping through freshly sprouted un- 
dergrowth, breaking and trampling everything before them and 
slashing with their sharp, white tusks at anything that moved. 
The Domashevitches, Gosyevitches and Gashtovts weren't far 
behind them. 

Kmita’s Cossacks defended themselves with the grim ferocity 
of their kind from behind the wagons, crates and bales piled 
about the courtyard, and musket fire rattled off the roof and out 
of all the windows, but there was little shooting once the lighted 
torches were thrown down and trampled underfoot. Plunged 
into sudden darkness, the combatants grappled with each other 
hardly able to tell an enemy from a friend. But once the 
Cossacks were driven from the courtyard, and started barricad- 
ing themselves in the house and stables, the musketry burst out 
anew with fresh intensity. Every window bristled with musket 
barrels and a hail of lead rattled along the cobbles. 

“Attack the doors!” Volodyovski shouted. “Get under the 
walls!” 

The Laudanians crowded against the manor walls and pressed 
into doorways which offered some shelter from direct musket 
fire but their situation wasn’t very much improved. They 
couldn’t storm the house through the windows where the Cos- 
sacks hurled fire and lead right into their faces, so Pan Volody- 
ovski ordered them to chop through the thick wooden doors 
with axes. But even that was easier to order than accomplish. 
The main doors of the manor were built along the lines of an 
old-fashioned castle gate out of overlapping oak planks, gener- 
ously studded with massive iron nails, which blunted the axe 
blades and turned them aside. The strongest men threw them- 
selves in vain against those massive portals. Held fast inside with 
heavy bolts and bars, and further reinforced with logs jammed 


against their inner surfaces, the doors resisted every effort to 
batter them down. The Butryms hacked at the main door in 
grim, silent rage while the Gashtovts and the Domashevitches 
attacked the side doors that led to the kitchens and the estate 
strong-room. 

Fresh men relieved the attackers after a fruitless hour. Some 
of the huge iron bosses fell out of the main door, to be replaced 
at once with musket barrels thrust out by the Cossacks, and 
gunshots crackled out again. Two more Butryms fell, shot 
through the chest, but the rest went on hacking the thick oak 
planks with an added fury. And then, just as it seemed as if the 
besieged Cossacks would escape their vengeance, safe behind 
that unbreachable barricade, the Laudanians heard new shouts 
coming from the road behind them. 

“The Stakyans!” someone cried. “The Stakyans are here!” 

And the long-delayed Stakyans, who had marched and ridden 
all night to get to the fighting, spilled out of the shadows, with 
a great mob of armed Vodokty peasants running behind them to 
help their young mistress. 
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These reinforcements must have caused dismay among the 
defenders because, at once, a strong young voice thundered 
behind the door: “Hold it! Stop that battering! Listen, damn 
you all! Let’s talk!” 

Volodyovski ordered a pause in the attack. “Who’s speaking 
there?” he asked. 

“Kmita, the Seneshal of Orsha! And who are you?” 

“Michal Volodyovski, colonel of the Grand Hetman’s Lauda- 
nian Regiment, and a serving officer of the Voyevode of Vilna.” 

“Tm honored,” said the voice behind the door. 

“Never mind the civilized formalities,” Pan Volodyovski 
snapped back. “What are you doing here?” 

“I'd be more justified in asking what you are doing here,” Pan 
Kmita replied. “We’ve never met, you and I. We don’t know 
each other. So why are you attacking me in my own house?” 

“Enough of this, you traitor!” Pan Michal shouted back. 
“These men with me are Laudanian gentry who have a few 
accounts to settle with you! They charge you with banditry and 
murder, and they want satisfaction for the innocent blood 


you’ve spilled, and now you've added abduction to your record! 
And do you know the penalty for crimes against women? You'll 
pay with your head for that!” 

There was a moment of silence behind the scarred portals and 
then Kmita’s calm voice sounded out again. 

“You wouldn’t call me a traitor again if it wasn’t for these 
doors that keep us apart.” 

“So open them! Who's stopping you?” 

“A lot of your Laudanian mongrels will turn belly-up before 
that happens here,” Kmita laughed. “You won’t take me alive!” 

“Then we'll drag your dead carcass out of there by your heels. 
It’s all one to us, whichever you choose.”’ 

“Is it? Well, here’s a piece of news for you. I’ve a powder 
barrel right here beside me and the fuse is lit. If you don’t leave 
me alone and get out of here I’ll blow up the house, myself and 
all of us inside, so help me God! You hear that? Now try to 
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come and take me 
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The silence that fell then was even longer than before. Pan 
Volodyovski wondered how to answer. The gathered Laudani- 
ans stared in horror at each other. There was no doubt in 
anybody’s mind that Kmita was reckless enough to do as he said: 
One angry impulse on his part would rob them of vengeance, 
shatter all their hopes for legal compensation, and Panna Alek- 
sandra would be lost beyond any possibility of rescue. 

“God help us!” one of the Butryms muttered. “That Devil’s 
mad enough to do it!” 

But Pan Volodyovski gave some thought to what he knew of 
Kmita; the young ruffian’s own self-confidence and pride, he 
believed, might offer a better solution. 

“There’s another way!” he cried out. “Come out here, you 
traitor, and fight me man to man! If you win you’ll go free!” 

This time the silence was so deep that the little knight thought 
he could hear the hearts pounding in ail the chests around him. 

“A sword fight?” Kmita asked at last. “Yes, that could solve 
the problem...” 

“It will unless you’re a coward!” 

“Don’t worry about that. But do I have your word as a 
gentleman that I'll go free?” 


“Yourtiave it.” 

“Never!” fierce voices shouted among the Butryms. 

“Quiet, damn you!” Volodyovski thundered at them. “I’m in 
charge here! Either keep quiet or let him blast himself and every 
one of you to kingdom come!” 

The Butryms quietened down at once and, after a moment, 
one of them muttered: “Ay... what choice do we have? It’ll be 
as you want it, sir...” 

“What now, then?” Kmita jeered. “Will your clodhoppers go 
along with that? 

“They'll swear to it if you want.” 

“On what? Are they carrying crucifixes with them nowa- 
days?” 

“On the crosspiece of their sabers, what else?” 

“Let them swear!” 

“Gather around gentlemen! Gather ’round!” Pan Volodyovski 
called out to the Laudanians who stood spread out against the 
wall all around the house. “I take you all as witnesses that I 
challenged Pan Kmita, the Seneshal of Orsha, to single combat, 
and that I swore to him that he’ll go free if he comes out the 
winner. I also pledge to him that none of you will interfere with 
his leaving which is something all of you must swear on God and 
His cross...” 

“But wait a minute!” Kmita interrupted. “All my men and 
the young lady will be free to go with me as well!” 

“The lady stays here,” Volodyovski said at once. “And your 
men will become the property of this gentry.” 

“Out of the question!” 

“Then go ahead and blow yourself up!” Pan Volodyovski 
shouted, annoyed and in no mood for haggling. “We’ve already 
wept over that poor young woman you’ve abducted. And as for 
you, the quicker you’re in Hell the better!” 

There was another moment of protracted silence while Kmita 
thought it over, and everyone else waited, hardly able to breathe 
in their anxiety. | 

“Alright then,” Kmita said, agreeing. “Let it be as you want 
for now. If I don’t carry her off today I’ll do it next month. 
There’s no way that you’ll keep her from me! Now get on with 
the swearing!” 

“Swear!” Pan Volodyovski ordered. 


“We swear it,” the massed Laudanians chorused. “By God and 
His cross. Amen!” 

And then the iron bars that held the portals closed from the 
inside began to grate open. 
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Pan Volodyovski stepped back to give Kmita room, and the 
massed Laudanians followed his example. The doors opened 
and Kmita came out. The little knight saw a tall young man, as 
slim and lithe as a linden tree, and bursting with health, strength, 
and power. He stood in the pale new light of a returning day, 
which brushed across his haughty features and his harsh, set face, 
looking at his enemies almost with indifference. 

“Well, I take you at your word,” Kmita said at last. “God only 
knows if I should but it’s too late to worry about that. Which 
one of you is Pan Volodyovski?”’ 

The little knight stepped forward. “I am,” he said. 

“You? Hmm.” Kmita seemed amused. “I can’t say you're 
exactly a Colossus, eh? I expected someone of more substantial 
stature though I’ll admit that you’re a damn good soldier.” 

“Well, I can’t say the same about a commander who forgets 
to post his guards,” the little colonel shrugged. “If you're as 
good with a saber as you are at elementary tactics I won’t work 
up a sweat with you this morning.” 

‘Where do you want to fight?” Kmita asked, annoyed. 

“Right here will do. The courtyard’s as flat as a table top.” 

“Good enough. Get ready to die, then.” 

“Are you that sure you'll win?” 

“I see you’ve never been to the Orsha country if you've any 
doubts about that!” Kmita snapped abruptly, then softened his 
tone. “I’m even feeling a little sorry for you, because I’ve heard 
of you as a first-rate soldier. That’s why I’m telling you once 
more and for the last time: leave me alone and forget about this. 
We don’t know each other, so why are you getting in my way?” 

“You know why!” 

“The girl is mine by her grandfather’s will,” Kmita said and 
shrugged. “And so’s this property. So I’m taking only what 
belongs to me...” 

Then he stared boldly at the Laudanians as if daring them to 


voice a contradiction, shrugged again, and his voice took on a 
note that bordered on regret. 

“It’s true I raided those people in Volmontov, but let God 
judge who struck the first blow. Maybe my officers were a 
rough and self-willed lot, and maybe they weren’t, but that’s not 
the point. What matters is that they did no harm to anyone 
around here, but they were slaughtered like wild dogs just 
because they wanted to dance with some girls in a tavern. Blood 
calls for blood, doesn’t it? And what about the rest of my 
soldiers? I’ll swear on God’s wounds that I didn’t come to these 
parts with any bad intentions, and how was I received...? 

“Still,’— and he shrugged again—“‘let one injury pay for the 
other and let’s call it quits. I’ll even add something of my own, 
like a neighbor, to pay for the damage. I’d rather do it that way 
than any other...” 

“And where did you get these Cossacks you’ve brought here 
this time?” Volodyovski broke in. 

“That’s my affair.” The haughty tone returned at once to 
Kmita’s harsh voice. “But I didn’t hire them against our coun- 
try, if that’s what you’re thinking. They’re here on my busi- 
ness.” 

“Is that so?” Cold scorn gripped Pan Volodyovski’s voice. 
“You get help from the enemy to settle your personal affairs, eh? 
And how will you pay for that help if not with new treason? 
No, laddie, this won’t wash! I wouldn’t interfere with any kind 
of peace you might make with this gentry, but calling in the 
enemy is another matter. You won’t weasel your way out of 
that one, fellow! So enough of this talking! Take your position 
right now and get on with it, because I know you’re starting to 
shake in your boots, even though you call yourself an Orshan 
fencing master.” 

“So be it,” Kmita said grimly, shrugged with contempt, and 
took up his stance. 

But Pan Volodyovski was suddenly in no hurry to begin the 
duel. He didn’t draw his saber. Instead he looked up at the sky 
where a blue-grey dawn had begun to spread, while the first 
golden ribbon of the rising sun streaked the dark horizon in the 
east. I'he bright glow deepened as he watched, the night crept 


away, but the courtyard was still sheathed in shadows near the 
manor house which seemed crouched in darkness. 

“Looks like a fine morning,” Pan Volodyovski remarked in a 
pleasant tone, and drew his saber almost as an afterthought. 
“But it’s still some time before we have full daylight. Would 
you like some torches so you can see better?” 

“It’s all one to me,” Kmita said. 

“Hey, gentlemen!” Pan Volodyovski called out to the Lauda- 
nians. “How about getting us a few lights for this Orshan 
dance?” 

His lighthearted tone put a new spirit in the uneasy gentry 
who set off to the kitchens after firewood, while others picked 
up the torches trampled in the fighting, and in a short time fifty 
scarlet flames leaped up in the courtyard. 

“Looks like a real funeral procession, doesn’t it,” Pan Volody- 
ovski murmured, pointing with the end of his saber to the red 
glitter in the murky twilight. 

“They’re burying their colonel,” Kmita said at once. “So why 
shouldn’t there be a show?” = 

“Quite a dragon, aren’t you. A real fire-eater.” | 

Meanwhile the gentry backed away to form a silent circle 
around the two knights. All the torches lifted high into the air; 
the crowd peered across each other’s shoulders, curious to see 
two expert swordsmen at work against each other, and uneasy 
that Kmita might get away; and the duelists watched each other 
with cool, measuring eyes. 

Pan Volodyovski seemed as merry as a lark on a sunny morn- 
ing. | 

Kmita was still as death. 

The silence was so absolute that the watchers heard the hiss 
of the torches as clearly as if they were burning right next to 
their cater 

“Begin!” Kmita said. 


Chapter Twelve 


THE FIRST CLASH of the sabers seemed to strike an echo in the 
heart of each man who crowded to watch the duel. Pan Volody- 
ovski struck a light blow, as if he didn’t care about it one way or 
another. Pan Kmita parried easily and struck in his own turn, the 
little knight turned the blow aside, and then the dry clatter of the 
sword blades picked up speed and purpose. 

Kmita attacked with fury, as if he wished to dazzle and 
overwhelm his small antagonist with sheer dash and power, but 
Pan Volodyovski seemed almost asleep. He thrust his left hand 
behind his back and stood as quietly and as unconcerned as if 
nothing of any great importance was happening around him. 
His right hand hardly moved, making small, barely noticeable 
gestures as if he only wanted to protect himself from the hurri- 
cane of blows that flashed around his head. 

The watching gentry held its breath, fascinated by that un- 
troubled calmness, and it was quickly clear to them all that their 
little colonel was merely testing his dangerous opponent. Once 
in a while he took a small step backwards. Sometimes he 
stepped forward. His saber seemed to move by its own volition. 
Kmita struck with passion that bordered on anger but Pan 
Volodyovski was as cool as a teacher instructing a student, and 
as the duel heated up he only grew calmer. 

At last, to the astonishment of the Laudanians, he began to 
chat quietly with the exasperated Kmita. 

“A little conversation might pass the time,” he said. “This 
won't be quite as boring. Aha, so that’s the Orshan method? 
Looks like you Smolensk gentry must do your own threshing 
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because you’re better suited to waving a flail than a saber. Are 
you really the best among the Orshans? Hmm... That stroke 1s 
in fashion only among court bailiffs. That one’s from Courland, 
not bad for scaring mongrels with a cudgel. Watch the end of 
your saber, mister. Don’t bend your wrist like that or you'll see 
a little game called ‘Pick-it-up.’ You’re not listening! Watch it! 
Now... pick it up!” 

The last phrase came with particular insistence as Pan Volo- 
dyovski made a swift, half-circular motion with his hand, drew 
his weapon sharply back towards him, and before anyone 
grasped what he was saying, Kmita’s saber flew out of his fingers 
like a piece of thread whisked out of a needle, whirled in the air 
above Volodyovski’s head and clattered on the cobble stones 
behind him. 

“That’s called saber-plucking,” he said. 

Kmita stood swaying like a drunken man, pale as a sheet with 
humiliation, and staring at the little soldier with disbelieving 
eyes. Meanwhile Volodyovski stepped aside, pointed to Kmita’s 
fallen sword, and said once more: - 

“Pick it up!” 

It looked for a moment as if Kmita would throw himself 
barehanded on his small tormentor. He was already poised to 
leap, and Pan Volodyovski brought his saber-hilt against his own 
chest to point the curved blade towards the maddened Orshan, 
but Kmita hurled himself at his fallen weapon, seized it and 
charged his unruffled opponent. 
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The Laudanians were as used to sword fights as any other 
gentry but none of them ever saw anything like this anywhere 
before. Loud murmurs swelled among them. Their watching 
circle tightened and thickened with fresh ranks of amazed ob- 
servers as newcomers crowded up behind them, including 
Kmita’s Cossacks who pushed their heads in among the gentry 
as if all of them had lived in perfect harmony all their lives. 

Spontaneous cries burst out of them now and then as they 
recognized a master swordsman of truly legendary dimensions. 
Sometimes they gave vent to a shout of nervous, uncontrollable 
laughter as he toyed with the shamed and humiliated Kmita, 
paying him even less attention than a bored cat might give to a 
trapped rodent that had lost its flavor. 

His saber strokes seemed so indifferent as to be contemptuous. 


He thrust his left hand carelessly into the pocket of his breeches, 
not even bothering to keep a swordsman’s stance, while Kmita 
gasped in shame and snarled in helpless fury with flecks of spittle 
foaming on his mouth. 

At last a thick, grating sound strained out of his whitened, 
tightly-clenched lips. 

“Finish it,” he muttered. “Spare me... the shame!” 

“As you wish,” Volodyovski said. 

There was a sudden, swift hiss of steel through the air along 
with a quick half-strangled cry, and then Kmita threw his arms 
as wide as if they were nailed to a cross, the saber tumbled from 
his hand, and he fell facedown at the feet of the little colonel. 

“He’s still alive,” Pan Volodyovski observed dispassionately. 
“Or he'd have fallen on his back.” 

Then he stooped and started to clean his saber blade on 
Kmita’s coat-tails. 
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The gentry bellowed with a single shout of joy and amaze- 
ment, but suddenly other fierce cries boomed out among the 
Butryms who rushed out of the circle with drawn sabers raised 
above their heads. 

“Finish him off, the traitor! Kill him! Cut him into pieces!” 

And then the Laudanians saw something even more 
astonishing than the surprising duel. Their little colonel seemed 
to spring upward, and to grow to a size that towered above them 
all; the saber of the nearest Butrym flew out of his fist in just 
the same way that Kmita’s had done only moments earlier; and 
Pan Volodyovski’s voice lashed at them like a thunderbolt. 

“Keep away!”he roared while a strange, deadly light glittered 
in his eyes. “Back off! He’s mine now, not yours, you hear? 
Back away!” 

The huge Butryms, cowed by the small knight’s anger, stood 
at once as if they were rooted in the soil, and he went on in the 
breathless silence: “I don’t need any butchery here! You men 
are gentry! You ought to understand that gentlemen don’t 
finish off a wounded opponent. One doesn’t do that even to an 
enemy, not to mention someone wounded in a duel.” 

“He’s a traitor!” grunted one of the sullen Butryms. “That 
kind deserves killing.” 


“If he’s a traitor then he should be handed over for justice to 
the Hetman so that his punishment may be a warning to others 
of his kind. Anyway, he’s mine now, not yours, and I decide 
what to do with him. If he licks himself back to health you can 
get at him through the courts and you’ll get a lot more out of 
him that way than if he was dead. Understood? Alright then, 
who’s the best field-surgeon among you?” 

“Kris Domashevitch,” the Laudanians chorused. “He’s been 
patching up everybody in the Lauda for years.” 

“Good. Let him dress his wound. Then get him on a bed 
inside while I go to console that unfortunate young woman.” 
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Having said his piece, Pan Volodyovski sheathed his saber and 
pushed into the house through the battered portals. The gentry 
at once began hunting down and roping Kmita’s disarmed Cos- 
sacks, who would become their servants, serfs and plowmen 
from now on. Only a few of these tried to get away, jumping 
out of the rear windows and bolting for the woods, but there 
they ran into the waiting Stakyans. The rest surrendered with- 
out much resistance. Meanwhile the victorious Laudanians set 
about looting the packed wagons where they found rich booty. 
Some of them wanted to pillage the house as well, but they were 
held back by the recollection of Pan Volodyovski’s anger and the 
awareness that this used to be Billevitch property, and that 
Aleksandra was somewhere inside. 

In the meantime the little knight searched for the girl 
throughout the entire building and finally found her in the 
manor strong-room, behind a thick, narrow door off the sleep- 
ing chamber in the far corner of the house. This was a small 
square cubicle with heavily barred windows no wider than 
loopholes, enclosed by stone walls of such depth and thickness 
that—as Pan Volodyovski could tell at a glance—it would have 
escaped any damage in the suicidal explosion that Kmita had 
threatened. 

‘Hmm, he thought at once. ‘So he’s not quite as bad as I thought 
he was. At least he wouldn’t have taken his poor captive with him.’ 

She meanwhile, this poor captive he had come to rescue, sat 
on a large, iron-bound money chest not far from the door, 
keeping her head lowered in what seemed like the utmost 


hopelessness and grief, and her face quite hidden by her long, 
loosened hair. 

She gave no sign that she heard his entrance and he supposed 
at once that she took him for one of Kmita’s men, or perhaps 
her fallen abductor himself. So he stood by the narrow little 
door, not quite knowing how to announce himself, and feeling 
more foolish with each passing minute. 

“My lady,” he tried at last. “You’re free.” 

He was expecting an outburst of joy, perhaps an outpouring 
of grateful thanks as well, but the unnerving sky-blue eyes that 
lifted towards him from under that mass of tumbled pale hair 
showed no comprehension, and the beautiful face at which he 
stared, dumbstruck with amazement, was as still and lifeless and 
empty of feeling as the stone walls around her. 

“You're free,” he tried again. “Try to understand. God took 
mercy on your innocence. You can go back to Vodokty any 
time you wish.” 

This time Billevitchovna seemed to understand him. She 
rose, brushed her hair aside with a steadier hand, and asked: 
“Who are you, sir?” 

“Michal Volodyovski,” he introduced himself. “Colonel of 
Dragoons in the service of the Voyevode of Vilna.” 

“I heard battle sounds... gunfire?” Her voice was gradually 
returning to normal. “What happened?” 

“We came to your rescue.” 

And now the young woman returned to full awareness of 
everything around her. 

“Thank you!” she murmured rapidly in a quiet voice in which 
the little knight could hear a note of anxiety and fear. “And that 
other man...2- What happened to him...?” 

“Kmita? Don’t worry, m’lady. He’s stretched out in the 
courtyard. And by my own hand, I might add.” 

The little soldier said this with a touch of vanity, hoping to 
see a gleam of admiration in those sky-blue eyes, but he was 
sorely disappointed by what he saw instead. The young woman 
didn’t say a word in reply. Instead she swayed as if struck a 
painful and violent blow, started to grope behind her for some- 
thing firm to lean on, and finally sat heavily back on the chest: 
from which she had risen. 


Volodyovski leaped at once towards her. “What's wrong, 
m’lady? Are you ill?” 

“It’s... nothing. Nothing.” He saw that she was struggling for 
composure. “Give me a moment, sir... Permit me... So Pan 
Kmita is dead?” 

“To the Devil with Kmita!” he cried out, interrupting. “It’s 
you I’m worried about just now!” 

But these words seemed to restore all her strength and cour- 
age. She rose again, stared straight into his eyes and cried out in 
a voice full of anger, impatience and despair: “For God’s sake 
tell me! Is he dead?” 

“Dan Kmita is wounded,” the little soldier muttered in sur- 
prise. 

“He’s alivee”’ 
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“Good,” she murmured. “Thank you!” And then she took a 
few uncertain steps towards the door and the main rooms of the 
house beyond it. 

Pan Volodyovski waited a moment longer, shaking his head 
in bewilderment, and moving his pointed little whiskers up and 
down as he tried to understand the young woman’s strange 
response to news of her rescue. 

“Is she thanking me for wounding Kmita?” he muttered and 
scratched his head, surprised and confused. “Or for not killing 
him...?” 


And then he followed the young woman into the main house. 
x k * 


He found her standing as still as if she’d turned to stone in the 
middle of the adjoining bed chamber, while four Laudanians 
were carrying in the unconscious Kmita. The first two edged in 
sideways through the narrow door, cradling the wounded man’s 
back and shoulders in their arms, while his head dangled life- 
lessly between them with both eyes closed and dark clots of 
blood in his matted hair. 

“Slowly now!” Kristof Domashevitch urged, moving up be- 
hind them. “Easy across that threshold! And hold up his head, 
one of you, will you?” 

“How are we to do that with both arms busy?” they grumbled 
but, in that moment, Aleksandra stepped forward, just as pale as 


Kmita, and placed both her hands like a cradle under his hanging 
head. 

“Ah, is that you, milady?” Kris Domashevitch asked. “Is 
everything alright with you?” 

“Yes,” she said in such a quiet voice that it seemed little more 
than a mere whisper. “Carefully now...” 

Pan Volodyovski peered sharply at all this, sensing something 
odd hidden within this scene that he simply didn’t understand, 
and he moved his little mustache fiercely up and down, which 
is what he always did whenever he was stirred, puzzled, bewil- 
dered or annoyed. 

Meanwhile Kmita was lowered to the bed. Kris Domashe- 
vitch started to wash the blood out of his hair and then bandaged 
a ready poultice to the wound. 

“That ought to do,” he muttered. “All he needs now is to 
keep still and quiet... Ey, but that’s an iron head, and no mistake. 
You'd think a blow like that would split it in half, wouldn’t you? 
But he’s young, maybe he’ll recover. Still, that was some blow!” 

Then he turned anxiously to the pale Olenka. 

“Let me wash your hands, sweetheart, eh?” he offered. “Here, 
there’s some water... But you’ve got a real merciful heart to get 
yourself all bloodied up over a man like that.” 

Talking to her in gentle, soothing tones, the old man started 
to mop the blood off Olenka’s hands, while she flushed and grew 
deathly white in turn, torn between a variety of conflicting 
feelings. 

“There’s nothing more for you to do here, m’lady,” Pan 
Volodyovski said firmly and moved towards her as if to step 
between her and the wounded Kmita. “You’ve shown your 
Christian charity to an enemy and now go back home!” 

And he trotted forward with an expectant smile, offering her 
his arm, so that the two of them could walk out of the house 
together. But she never even glanced at him. Instead, turning 
to the Domashevitch patriarch, she asked him in a low, hushed 
voice to lead her outside. 

They left the room with the little knight trailing disconso- 
lately in their wake, puzzled and somewhat out of sorts and 
wondering what he’d done to make her so upset. 

“You'd think I was the miscreant and abductor here,” he 
grumbled to himself. “Not the rescuer. Why is she so angry?” 


The massed farmer-gentry greeted them with cheers, saluting 
their young heiress along with their colonel, but she walked 
through their ranks with a cold, angry fire in her eyes, swaying 
unsteadily as if about to fall, and with her pale lips pressed tightly 
into a bitter line. 


Chapter Thirteen 


AN HOUR LATER Pan Volodyovski rode back towards the settle- 
ments at the head of his victorious Laudanians. The sun had 
climbed high into the sky. The fresh Spring morning was as 
bright and cheerful as if it were Summer. The Laudanians trailed 
behind him in a loose, carefree crowd spread without order all 
over the highway, chatting about the events of the night and 
singing the praises of their little colonel, but he sat on his saddle 
without a word. 

He couldn’t shake himself free of his remembered image of 
those bright blue eyes looking up at him out of that mass of 
fallen, gleaming hair, and the quiet, imposing dignity of that tall, 
slim figure. 

“Amazing how beautiful she is,” he muttered to himself. “A 
real princess... Hmm. I saved her life, that’s certain, and perhaps 
her innocence as well, because even if that strong-room held 
together in the blast she’d have died of fright. She ought to be 
grateful, oughtn’t she? Instead she glared at me as if I was some 
kind of stable groom when I offered her my arm. Was it just 
pride? Could be. Or was she still confused? Ah, who can make 
out what goes on in a woman’s head...” 

Such thoughts and others like them kept the puzzled young 
man awake through the night and troubled him all morning. He 
remembered that the Laudanians wanted to marry her to him 
and the idea was suddenly terribly attractive. True, she had 
turned him down that last time without a moment’s thought, 
but that was before she knew anything about him. Now, how- 
ever, everything was different! He had torn her out of the hands 
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of an abductor, facing swords and bullets in the process, so that 
she was, in effect, like a fortress he had stormed and captured. 

Who had more right to her? 

So why not try again? 

Folk tales were full of legends about rescued maidens giving 
their hearts and hands to the knights who saved them, and who 
could tell if her gratitude wouldn’t turn, in time, into a powerful 
attraction? And if, for some reason he didn’t understand, she 
didn’t seem all that fond of him at first sight it was all the more 
important to try to win her over. 

But then another thought intruded. What if she still loves and 
thinks about that other fellow? 

“No, that can’t be,” Pan Michal reassured himself. “If she 
hadn’t sent him packing in the first place, he wouldn’t have tried 
to carry her off by force.” 

She’s young, he argued with himself. Unprotected. It’s time 
she got married. All kinds of gallants would be pestering her 
from now on, that only stood to reason. Some will have an eye 
on her property, others will be drawn by her stunning beauty, 
yet others will be sniffing after a connection with her family. 
She should be pleased to have a defender who has already proved 
what he can do! 

“Ey, and it’s high time for you too, my lad, to settle down a 
bit,” Pan Michal told himself. “You’re still young but the years 
run quickly. You won’t earn your fortune in the service, that's 
certain, and old wounds make poor companions when the hair 
turns grey. Besides, there’s even more to this marriage busi- 
ness. Once you’ve tied the knot, you’ll be able to get all those 
other girls out of your mind as well!” 

And here Pan Volodyovski heaved a sigh, remembering a 
whole procession of pretty young women whom he pursued 
fervently but unsuccessfully all his turbulent young life. There 
were some real beauties among them, connected with great 
houses of truly ancient lineage, but none of them seemed dearer 
to him just then, or better born and worthy, than Panna Alek- 
sandra. 

He felt that he had stumbled across a stroke of quite amazing 
luck that wasn’t likely to repeat itself, especially since he'd also 
managed to render this remarkable young woman such an ex- 
traordinary service. 


“So why wait?” he mused. “Why put it off Am I going to 
get a better chance than this? Where? When? How? Great 
fortunes smile only once so let’s go courting and be done with 
lt; 

But one other thought got in the way of this perfect vision of 
his well-earned happiness and ease. A new war was coming any 
day. It isn’t right, he thought, for a knight to play the gallant 
lover while his threatened country cried out for his services in 
the field. Pan Michal was a soldier to the bone, and although he 
spent all his life in harness, starting off when he was still practi- 
cally a lad and fighting in every war that broke out in his times, 
he knew what he owed to the land which he called his own and 
never thought about rest or comfort for himself. 

On the other hand, the same awareness told him that since he 
served his country honestly and with all his heart, asking for 
nothing and expecting little more than wounds, hunger and lean 
times, his conscience was clear. He didn’t have to question his 
motives, as some others might. He’d proved his selflessness, 
patriotism and fidelity, and this reminder filled him with fresh 
confidence and a powerful sense of his own worth and value. 

‘Others had their good times and pulled strings on their own behalf,’ 
he thought. ‘I fought. Surely that means something. The good Lord 
is sure to help me out and reward me now.’ 

He also reasoned that since there was no time for protracted 
courtships he had to act quickly. All he had left, so to speak, was 
one throw of the dice: go to Vodokty, propose on the spot, and 
then either marry right away or get the gate and forget about it. 

“I’ve got the gate before, I can get it again,” he muttered over 
and over, and twitched his little yellow mustache like a beetle 
feeling his way through familiar air. “What harm will it do me2” 

But, he worried, won’t this sudden courtship, coming so soon 
after his rescue of the beautiful young heiress, seem like the 
badgering of a money-lender who wants his debts paid in full 
and with interest as fast as he can? 

“Maybe that’s not a gentlemanly thing to do,” he mused and 
racked his head for some more honorable solution. Would she 
think it vulgar? 

“But how can one expect gratitude and goodwill unless there 
was some service to begin with?” he reasoned. And if his 
precipitous proposal seems a bit distasteful to the girl, if she feels 


slighted by it, he’d always be able to say: ‘My lady, I'd gladly 
spend a year coming over to court you, but I’m a soldier and the war ts 
calling!’ 

“So why not? I’ll do it!” Pan Volodyovski told himself. “Pll 
ride right over there and do it!” 

But, after a moment, another doubt presented itself, because 
what would happen if she said to him: ‘Go to your war then, 
Mister Soldier. And after you’ve come back you can take your time and 
do your courting like it should be done, because I won’t give my heart 
and hand to a man I don’t even know.’ 

If she said that, he knew, all chance would be gone. Delay 
would be fatal. The war might take years. Some other man 
might sweep the girl off her feet while he was away. But the 
greatest threat to his hopes, he knew, would lie in himself. He 
knew better than to trust his own constancy in matters of the 
heart. Love blazed up in him as hot and quick as fire in dry straw 
and died just as swiftly, and he knew that unless he had a wife to 
come home to, one to whom he would give all his loyalty and 
faith, he’d keep on wandering all his life from camp to camp, 
from battle to battle and from one pair of bright little eyes to 
another, without a warm roof over his head and no nearer to 
some dear, loving soul than he had ever been! 

In the end Pan Volodyovski didn’t know what to do about 
this, what to decide or which course to follow, especially since 
he’d never been much for pondering and thinking. 


x * * 


Because all this head-scratching was giving him a headache, 
and because there seemed to be no air left to breathe in his 
pleasant Patzunel retreat, Pan Volodyovski jammed a cap on his 
head and went outside to fill his lungs with some fresh May air. 
But on the threshold of the little manor he came across one of 
Kmita’s raiders who had been turned over to old Pakosh Gash- 
tovt as his share of the Lubitch booty. The Cossack was sunning 
himself on the porch and picking a few glum notes out of the 
triangular eight-string Ruthenian mandolin that all young Cos- 
sacks learned to play as part of their courting. 

“What are you doing here?” Pan Volodyovski asked. 

“Picking a few tunes, master,” the Cossack sighed in answer, 


lifting a worn young face which seemed as gaunt and harrowed 
as a beggar’s. 

“Where are you from?” Pan Michal went on, not really caring 
one way or another but glad to have an excuse to interrupt his 
musing. 

“From far off, master. Far...” 

“So why didn’t you run off like the rest of your captured 
comrades? What a bunch of ingrates you men turned out to be! 
The gentry spared your lives in Lubitch so that they'd have 
someone to work their soil and you bolted just as soon as your 
ropes were off!” 

“Not me, master,’ the young Cossack said. “I'll stay put here 
till I’m dead.” 

“You like it here so much, then?” 

“Who’s better off in the Steppe, let him run. I’m better off 
here. I had a bullet through my leg, and this young lady, one of 
the old man’s daughters, wrapped it up for me and said a kind 
word too. I’ve never seen a better-looking girl, or a kinder one, 
in all my born days. So why should I leave?” 

“Which one of them was it?” 

“Maryska.” 

“And it’s for her you’re staying? Are you hoping to earn her 
from old Pakosh with your work?” 

“Who can tell.” 

“He'd sooner put a bullet in a Steppe buck like you than give 
him his daughter.” 

“T’ve got gold buried in the woods,” the Cossack said quietly. 
“Enough to fill my cap a couple of times over.” 

“From what? Banditry?” 

“If that’s what people call it.” 

“Well, even if you had a whole sack of gold it wouldn’t do 
you any good with Pakosh.” Pan Michal yawned and shrugged. 
“He’s gentry and you’re a peasant.” 

“I come from petty boyars.” 

“Well, if you’re from the small Ruthenian gentry then you're 
worse than a peasant because you’re a traitor. How could you 
fight for the enemy against the Commonwealth?” 

“I didn’t,” the young Cossack said. 

“So where did Kmita get all you men if it wasn’t from 
Zoltarenko and Trubetzkoy?” 


“From the highway, master. I served with the Field Hetman 
till the regiment fell apart ’cause there wasn’t anything to eat. J 
couldn’t go home because it’s long gone. Burned, looted, who 
knows. Others went robbing on the highways so I went there 
too.” 

Pan Volodyovski stared at him in surprise because, like eve- 
ryone else in the Lauda.country, he thought that Kmita seized 
Olenka with raiders borrowed from the Russians. 

“You mean Kmita didn’t get you from Trubetzkoy?” 

“Most of my lot rode with Trubetzkoy or Hovansky before 
they took off robbing on the highways. But Pan Kmita got us 
on the road.” 

“So why did you enlist with hime” 

“’Cause he’s a famous ataman, and a great war leader.” 

“So are a lot of others. So why did you pick hime” 

“People say that signing up with him is as good as getting a 
bagful of silver. That’s why we joined him. But God didn’t 
give us any luck.” 

Pan Volodyovski shook his head in wonder, thinking that 
perhaps Kmita wasn’t quite as bad as everyone supposed, and 
then he stared thoughtfully down at the pale young boyar and 
shook his head again. 

“And you really love that girl so much that you’d stay here, 
working like a dog, just so you can be near here” 

“That’s how it is, master.” 
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Pan Volodyovski walked away, thinking that this was a stub- 
born and determined fellow and that it was determination that 
always won the day. 

“Ue doesn’t rack his head about what to do,” he muttered in 
gloom. “He fell in love and he’s staying put and that’s all there's 
to it as far as he’s concerned! That’s the best kind of man, the 
steadiest and most loyal. If he really comes from the petty 
boyars then he’s the same kind as our farmer-gentry. Once he 
digs out his pot of gold old Pakosh might relent and give him 
his daughter. And why? Because he didn’t waste time scratch- 
ing his head about this and that but dug in his heels and went 
after her! Well, I can dig in my heels just as well!” 

Thinking and muttering to himself in this fashion, Pan Volo- 


dyovski walked on along the sunlit track, stopping now and then 
to stare at the ground or to raise his eyes into the brilliant sky, 
and then he caught sight of a flight of wild ducks passing 
overhead and started counting them in search of an omen. 

“PH go... I won’t go... I'll go...” 

The count came out in favor of going. 

“Alnght! So I'll go!” 

And the little knight turned back towards the house. But, on 
the way, he stopped at the stables where his two grooms, Ogarek 
and Syrutz, were sitting in the sun and throwing dice to amuse 
themselves. 

“Syrutz,” Pan Michal said. “Did you plait Basior’s mane 
today?” 

“I did, colonel.” The young servant lad scrambled to his feet. 
“Why, sir? Are we going somewhere?” 

“Hmm. Maybe. I’ll see.” 

Pan Volodyovski went into the stable. His horse caught his 
scent and neighed softly at him from beside the manger and the 
little knight drew near, patted the stallion’s side, and started 
counting the plaits on Basior’s neck. 

EC Omestayss oman 

And again the count came out in favor of riding to Vodokty. 

“Saddle the horses!” Pan Volodyovski ordered the two 
grooms, coming out into the sunlight with his mind finally made 
up. “And get dressed decently yourselves!” 

Then he marched swiftly into the Gashtovt house and started 
hunting for his best uniform and his richest-looking accouter- 
ments and equipment. He picked out his best pair of long, 
Swedish boots of bright yellow leather with wide, ornamental 
flaps pulled up high on the thigh, and with gilded spurs screwed 
into the heels, and put on a brand new scarlet coat and breeches. 
Across his shoulder he hung a handsome leather baldric into 
which he slipped a rapier in a polished steel scabbard with some 
gold wire threads worked into the guard and, across his upper 
chest and neck, he buckled a half-cuirass burnished as bright as 
silver. He also owned a new lynx-fur cap with a fine heron 
feather but since that went better with a Polish costume he 
donned a rimmed Swedish helmet, the kind known as a Morion, 
with a sharp, round crest curving along the top and with up- 
swept narrow points in the front and rear. 


Thus dressed, he went out onto the porch where old Pakosh 
Gashtovt eyed him with curiosity. 

“Ah, and where is Your Excellency off to, then?” he asked. 

“Where am I off to? Hmm.” Pan Michal cleared his throat 
and twisted the waxed points of his yellow mustache. “I thought 
I’d... ah... ride over to Vodokty. It’s only right I should ask after 
your young lady’s health, as good manners call for, or she might 
take me for some kind of oaf.” 

“Hee hee,” the old man giggled. “It’s like there’s a glow 
coming from Your Honor... All those colors! A robin could 
hardly find brighter red feathers for himself. Our lady would 
have to be as blind as a fencepost not to fall in love straight 
aWiavers Glee Mee. 

The two younger Gashtovt girls came back just then from 
their morning milking, each carrying a filled wooden pitcher, 
but at the sight of Pan Volodyovski both stood as still with 
astonishment as a pair of startled forest does. 

“Is that a King?” Zonia asked, her bright blue - wide open 
with amazement. ~ 

“You’re dressed as if you were going to a wedding,” Maryska 
whispered with worshipful admiration. 

“Could be!” the old man chortled. “There could be a wed- 
ding out of it! Because he’s going to Vodokty, calling on our 
lady.”’ 

At once the milk pitcher slipped out of Maryska’s hand, 
bounced on the ground before her, and spilled its contents 
almost as far as Pan Volodyovski’s boots. 

“Be careful there, you silly young goat!” the old man roared 
at her. “Watch what you are doing!” 

Maryska said nothing. She picked up the wooden pitcher and 
walked quietly away. 

Pan Volodyovski mounted his horse, his two grooms formed 
up behind him, and the three of them trotted offin the direction 
of Vodokty. The day, he thought, couldn’t have been more 
promising. The soft May sunlight played on the little knight's 
polished cuirass and helmet as if another, smaller sun was moving 
among the birches planted by the road, and he wondered, 
somewhat nervously, what the result of this expedition would 


be. 


“Am I going to come back with a ring in my hand or a burr 


in my tail?” he asked himself aloud and Syrutz hurried forward 
to ask what he said. 

“That you’re a fool!” he snapped. 

The lad fell back, confused. 

Welle l fect the ate, it won tubcmtne first timc, Pam 
Volodyovski answered his own question, and got a sudden burst 
of confidence out of it, because there was some reassurance to 
be found, in love as in war, in something familiar. 


[ee 


Chapter Fourteen 


ALEKSANDRA DIDN’T RECOGNIZE Pan Volodyovski when he 
rode into Vodokty and he had to introduce himself all over again. 
But once she heard his name she received him with the courtesy 
any wellborn caller could expect. If she was pale, withdrawn and 
somewhat distracted he took it for a natural consequence of her 
recent shock and thought no more about it. He was-no courtier 
but neither was he a stranger to polite behavior so he put on a 
creditable performance as he bowed with a deep flourish, his hand 
on his heart, and launched into his speech. 

“I came to ask after your ladyship’s health,” he began formally 
then added: “I should have come over sooner, perhaps the next 
day, but I didn’t want to make a nuisance of myself.” 

She answered him in kind, as distant and polite as the usage 
of the time demanded of a young woman in her circumstances. 
“It's kind of you, sir, that having rescued me from such a peril 
you re still concerned about me. Sit down, won’t you? You’re 
always welcome here.” 

~My dear lady!” Pan Michal said in turn. “If I forgot about 
you I'd be unworthy of that grace and mercy that God sent my 
way by allowing me to come to your rescue.” 

He thought it quite a graceful little speech and cocked his ears 
for some responding signal but Aleksandra remained troubled 
and remote. 

“No, it’s I who should be thanking God,” she answered 
politely. “And you too soon after...” 

Pan Volodyovski hoped for a better opening but he would 
take whatever came his way. He thought that courting wasn’t 
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all that different from that Chinese game of strategy called 
‘Chess’ which the Persians and the Mongols brought from the 
East a hundred years earlier; young officers used chessboards to 
study the elements of tactics on which the classic Polish battle- 
field formations were based. 

“Ah, if that’s so then let’s both thank Him. Together, as it 
were. Because I ask for nothing better than to defend you from 
now on whenever you need me.” 

Pleased with this bold gambit which moved the game right 
into the heart of the matter, Pan Volodyovski patted himself 
mentally on the back and started twitching the points of his 
upturned little whiskers which thrust into the air higher than the 
end of his uptilted nose. She, in turn, sat in silence and in some 
confusion. A pale flush appeared on her cheeks and her lowered 
lashes threw a line of shadow. 

‘Hmm... That’s a good sign,’ Pan Volodyovski thought, and 
clearing his throat in a manner he hoped might make him sound 
more dignified and profound, he advanced another cautious 
pawn. “You know, of course, my lady, that I was the com- 
mander of the Laudanians after your grandfather?” 

“Indeed I do,’’she said quietly. “Grandfather was too ill to go 
on the last campaign but he was terribly pleased to hear whom 
the Prince-Palatine of Vilna entrusted with his regiment. He 
said that he knew you by your reputation as a famous soldier.” 

“He did, did he? Hmm.” 

“IT heard him myself. He thought the world of you. And the 
Laudanians said the same thing later on.” 

Still young enough for flattery, no matter how sincerely 
spoken and well-earned, Pan Volodyovski liked praise as much 
as anyone. But he thought that he had better steer the conver- 
sation into an area where he could tell Aleksandra more about 
his background. 

“Pm just a soldier,” he shrugged and said simply. “Not worth 
much more notice than most of my kind. But I’m glad that 
you ve heard a little about me because now I won’t seem like 
some unknown guest that nobody ever heard of and whom the 
wind blew in from God knows where. It’s always good to know 
with whom one 1s dealing, don’t you think? There are a lot of 
men wandering around these days who claim high birth and 
offices for themselves and some of them aren’t even gentry.” 


“No one would think that of you,” Olenka said at once. 
“Because we have gentry of the same name here in Lithuania.” 

This gave the little knight the opening he hoped for. 

“It’s a different clan.” 
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He explained that his full family name was Kortchak-Volody- 
ovski, that his ancestors came from Hungary, descending from 
one of Attila’s nobles who was obliged to run for his life and 
who took an oath that he’d become a Christian if the Holy 
Mother helped him to save himself. 

“Which he did,” the little knight concluded. “After he put 
three rivers between himself and his enemies. And now you'll 
find those three rivers in my coat-of-arms.” 

“So you're not from these parts by birth?” Olenka asked 
quietly. 

“No, my lady. I’m one of the Ruthenian Volodyovskis, from 
the Ukraine, and I own a little village there to this day even 
though it’s long been taken over by the enemy. But I never paid 
much attention to it anyway, being less concerned about prop- 
erty than the dangers that threatened our country from its 
various neighbors, and serving as a soldier since I was a boy. ‘a 
served first under our late-lamented Prince Yeremi, the Voyevode 
of Ruthenia, under whom I fought at Mahnovka and at Kon- 
stantinov and in the siege of Zbarajh in the Cossack Wars, and 
after the battle of Berestetchko His Majesty himself singled me 
out for praise. God is my witness that I didn’t come here to 
boast or blow my own trumpet. I’m saying all this just so you’ll 
know I’m not some fair-weather soldier who handles a soup 
spoon better than a saber, and that I’ve spent my life in honest 
service, ready to spill my blood whenever it was needed, and 
that I kept my name as clean as anyone.” 

“... If only everyone was like you,” Aleksandra murmured. 

“Are you thinking about that scoundrel who tried to carry 
you off by force?” Pan Volodyovski asked, a little surprised. 

But she said nothing, staring at the floor. 

“Hmm. Well. He was paid off well enough for what he tried 
to do,’ Pan Michal resumed, then went on in his straightfor- 
ward, honest manner, remembering what he’d heard from 
Maryska’s Cossack and willing to be fair. “People say that he’ll 


recover but that won’t save him from punishment by the law. 
He's not quite as bad as he’s been painted, by the way, because 
he didn’t get his Cossacks from the enemy but off the public 
highways.” 

“What?” Olenka asked swiftly, fixing her eyes in quick anxi- 
ety on Pan Volodyovski’s face. “How do you know that?” 

“From one of his men. He’s a strange fellow, this Kmita, I’ve 
got to admit it. I called him a traitor to his face just before the 
duel and he didn’t say one word to defend himself. He must be 
as proud as the Devil.” 

“But he is not a traitor?” 

“No. It seems he isn’t.” 

“And is this what you’re telling everyone about him now?” 

“I haven’t told anyone yet because I didn’t know it myself 
until today, but I will from now on. That kind of slander is too 
harsh even for a man’s worst enemy. And he has quite enough 
to answer for without it.” 

Olenka’s eyes, he noted, were resting on him once more with 
gratitude and respect. 

“What a wonderfully decent man you are,” she murmured, as 
if unable to believe that honesty, sincerity and goodness were 
still possible in a world where selfishness and violence seemed to 
be themulles) “So decent that it’s rare...” 

And Pan Volodyovski, pleased with himself and thinking that 
everything was going just as he hoped it would, started moving 
his mustache up and down again. 
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‘Hmm. I’ve struck the right chord somewhere,’ he mused, encour- 
aged by the sudden warmth and gratitude in her eyes, and went 
on aloud: “I'll say even more! Pan Kmita’s way of going about 
things has to be condemned, particularly where his violence 
against you is concerned, but it can’t be much of a surprise to 
anyone who has one good eye in his head. Sheer desperation 
must’ ve pushed him into going after you like that! But what else 
could he do when he thought he’d lost you?” 

She was nodding then, her eyes fixed on him as if he was 
telling her exactly what she had to hear, and he told himself that 
he had better make his move, stick closer to the point, and bring 
the conversation back to his proposal. 


“Yes. Desperation. And it'll probably push him in again 
because you are so beautiful that Venus herself could take lessons 
from outs 

He paused then, because she made a pained, impatient gesture 
as if any mention of her beauty was offensive to her after what 
had happened to the Butryms, but once launched into his own 
declaration he couldn’t turn back. 

“How can you stay safe unprotected, looking as you do?” he 
cried out. “There are more Kmitas in this world, you’ll awaken 
more passions of this kind, and there’re sure to be other attempts 
against you... 

“God gave me the chance to save you once,” he said earnestly. 
“But the war horns are already sounding, and who'll protect you 
after 1am gone? My dear lady, soldiers have a somewhat restless 
reputation in matters of the heart, I know, but that’s not quite 
faite we annem t alleaiines 

And here the little knight threw himself suddenly on his knees 
before the astonished and frightened Olenka. 

“My own heart isn’t made out of a rock,” he pleaded. “I 
couldn’t stay indifferent to such rare beauty any more than 
Kmita! I inherited your grandfather’s regiment, God rest his 
soul, let me inherit his right to protect you as well! Allow me 
to look after you, to taste the sweetness of mutual affection, and 
take me for your permanent defender! Do that and you'll live 
safe and unmolested because even if I should go to war my name 
will be enough to serve as your shield!” 

But she had jumped to her feet and was staring at him as if he 
was a creature of a kind she never saw before, and he went on, 
still on his knees and missing the effect of his impassioned words 
on the distressed and angered Aleksandra: “I don’t have much 
in the way of material things but I’m a noble and an honest man. 
And I can swear to you that you won’t find a single stain on 
either my coat-of-arms or my conscience.” 


x * * 


Out of breath, and finally noticing that things weren’t going 
quite as he intended, he assumed that it was just a matter of too 
much thrown at her too quickly and he cast about for some way 
tO pule Mich imenre at edcer 

“T realize I may be... ah... a bit precipitous in my declaration 


but time is short, you see. I know you’ll understand that duty 
must come first... and that I won’t turn a deaf ear to our 
country’s call even for you... So tell me, won’t you, that I can 
at least have a little hope.’ 


? 


}? 


she cried out, pale as a ghost 
and trembling with such powerful emotions that the little knight 


“You're asking the impossible 


stared up at her in sudden open-mouthed amazement of his own. 
“Dear God! That’s out of the question!” 

“Out of the question?” he asked at last, feeling as if she had 
thrown a bucket of iced water over him, but still not quite able 
to believe her anger. “Why should it be out of the question? I’d 
think you could find an answer without a lot of trouble...” 

“And that’s why I’ll tell you straight off: No!” 

“Noe 

“No!” 

And the proud young woman’s brow furrowed in such shock, 
pain, impatience and revulsion that it seemed to twist into a 
mask of horror. 

“lowe you a great deal, sir,”she said, clasping her arms around 
herself as if in need of protection against an icy chill. “I won’t 
deny my debt! And I’m quite ready to give you anything you 
ackecxGeptumysell. What... l cant!” 

But Pan Volodyovski had finally got the point and rose slowly 
back to his feet. 

“You don’t want me, eh?” he asked. “Is that it?” 

licatian 

“And is that your last word on the subject?” 

“Last and irrevocable!” she cried. 

“But maybe it’s only my hurry that’s not to your liking? 
Can't you give me at least a little hope?” 

Siicanec lvcameeletclllvou! 

“Hmm... Yes. I see,” the little soldier sounded bitter even to 
himself. “So I find no more luck or happiness here than I’ve 
found elsewhere. So be it.” 

Hurt pride and disappointment brushed his voice with a quick 
anger of his own. 

“But don’t offer me payment for my services, my lady,” he 
snapped out. “That’s not what I came for. I didn’t ask for your 
hand to collect a debt but because I felt a great affection for 


you... Indeed, let me tell you, if you said you’d take me because 
you felt you had to I’d have to bow out... 

“But,’-—and here he shrugged, more in contempt for his own 
failure than for her rejection—“if you won’t, you won’t, and 
that’s all there’s to it. This isn’t the first time I’ve had my nose 
put out of joint and it’s likely not to be the last. It looks like 
that’s what’s written for me, always to ask and always to be 
refused. Well, that’s God’s will. Don’t worry, I won’t bother 
you again. If you don’t want me that’s fine with me too. I hope 
you'll find someone who’s more to your fancy, even if it’s that 
Kmita who came after you like a Tartar...” 

And here a sudden thought occurred to Pan Michal and he 
cursed himself for failing to guess it before. 

“Ah! Maybe that’s what makes you so annoyed? Eh? The 
fact that I pushed my saber between the two of you? Is that what 
it is?” Angry contempt edged his voice with cruelty and disdain. 
“But if you can think that his kind is better than mine then I 
really came to the wrong place!” 

Olenka turned away, bowed into her own hands, and cried 
out “God...! God...! God...!” in such pain and sorrow that it 
would have melted a cast-iron heart, but Pan Volodyovski was 
now too upset to pay much attention. 

He went out, jumped on his horse without another word and 
rode away at once. 

“I won’t set foot in this place again,” he told himself out loud. 

Syrutz rode up at once to ask what his master said. 

“That you're a fool!” Pan Volodyovski snapped. 

“That’s what Your Honor told me coming the other way, the 
puzzled lad offered and pulled back his horse to ride beside 
Ogarek. 
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Pan Volodyovski was a man of action rather than a thinker: a 
plain and simple soldier, as he called himself, who took things as 
they came rather than rack his brain uselessly about them. But 
he didn’t understand Olenka’s attitude and his pride was hurt. 

“That wasn’t exactly a sweet reception I got in that place,’ he 
muttered like a small, disappointed bear who had reached out 
for a honeycomb and got stung instead. “I offered honest 
feelings and she sent me packing. Ah, it looks like I'll be single 


as long as I live. What’s written is written. To the Devil with 
that kind of fate, there’s just no justice in this world! But what 
was it about me that she didn’t like2” 

He furrowed his brow, trying to unravel the unfathomable 
riddle, and suddenly slapped his thigh. 

“T’ve got it!” he cried out. “She still loves that other fellow! 
It can't be anything else.” 

But this illumination didn’t clear the clouds off his gloomy 
face. 

“So much the worse for her,” he growled after a moment. 
“Because if she can love him after everything that’s happened 
then she’ll always love him. He’s already done the worst that he 
can. Now he’ll go to war, earn new respect, mend his reputa- 
tion, and it would be wrong for any man to interfere with that. 
In fact an honest man should do his best to help him because it’I] 
all come out to the country’s profit in the end... 

“That's how it has to be,” he muttered glumly after another 
silence. “He’s too good a soldier to abandon in these dangerous 
times. The country can use a man like that. But what is that 
special quality that he has? What’s his secret? What did he do 
to win her like that, heart and soul? Some men have that luck. 
All they do is give a girl a glance and she’s all set to jump into 
fire after them...” 

But no amount of thinking solved the mystery for the little 
soldier and he heaved another deep sigh of bitterness and fegnet. 

“Ah, if there was a way to find out how they do it. Even a 
clue might help. Then maybe I’d also manage something for 
myself because it’s certain that sheer merit never got anyone 
very far with women. Pan Zagloba was right to say that a vixen 
and a woman are the world’s most ungrateful and untrustworthy 
creatures... Ay, it’s a real shame that there’s nothing for me with 
that Billevitch beauty, another chance like this one isn’t going 
to come around tomorrow... I wonder, though, will she marry 
that Kmita or not? She loves him, that’s certain, but she’s been 
cruelly disappointed in him, so who knows what she’ll end up 
doing? She might give up the idea of marriage altogether, poor 
thing, and what a waste that would be! Ay, it’s a bitter pill for 
me to swallow but I’ve a feeling that things are a lot harder for 
her just now.” 

And here the sentimental little knight gave way to sympathy 


for the unfortunate young woman, shaking his head sadly and 
smacking his lips in pity. 

“May God look after her!” he sighed. “I don’t hold anything 
against her. Why should I? Getting the gate is nothing new for 
me, I’ve been here before, but this is her first taste of suffering, 
poor girl, and she couldn’t ask for a harsher one!” 

And then Pan Michal felt a pang of conscience. 

“Dammit, but I’ve acted like a real clown!” he burst out, 
disgusted with himself. “There she was, hardly able to breathe 
with all her pain and grief, and I had to stick pins in her about 
Kmita’s failings! May the Devil take me if that was a gentle- 
manly thing to do! I’ll write her a letter straight away, asking 
her forgiveness, and after that I’ll help her the best way I can.” 
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Further reflections of that kind had to be put aside because 
Syrutz trotted up just then and drew Pan Volodyovski's atten- 
tion to a pair of riders who appeared on the wooded slope ahead. 

“Looks like Pan Kharlamp, master, along with some other 
man,” he said. ie 

“Where?” 

“Up there, master. On that hill.” 

Pan Volodyovski looked up, noted the two riders, and wagged 
his head in doubt. 

“I see two men, that’s true. But Pan Kharlamp is with the 
Grand Hetman. What makes you think that’s him?” 

“I know him by that big dappled mare he’s riding. The whole 
army knows that mare.” 

“You’re right, that does look like her. But it could be 
another.” 

“No way master. She’s got a gait like no other horse I’ve ever 
seen. Look how she paces, sir.”’ 

The horse was, indeed, a pacer rather than a trotter, a rarity 
in their times, so Pan Volodyovski and his grooms spurred their 
own animals forward in a gallop and in a few more moments the 
little knight recognized Pan Kharlamp, an old Radzivill soldier 
with whom he almost fought a duel at one time, but who had 
since become one of his best friends. 

“How are you, Nosey?” he cried out, throwing his arms 
around the fierce-looking Lithuanian Light Horse officer whose 


most outstanding physical characteristics were a nose as long as 
a double-barreled pistol and a pair of whiskers that dangled to 
his chest. “What are you doing in these parts?” 

“Looking for you! With orders and money.” 

“From whom? And what for?” 

“From our Hetman, the Prince-Palatine of Vilna. He sends 
you a commission to raise a new regiment, and I’ve another one 
for Pan Kmita too if you can help me find him. He’s supposed 
to be around here somewhere.” 

“Kmita as well? Yes, he’s in these parts. But how are we to 
recruit two regiments in the same district?” 

“He’s to go to Troki and you'll stay in the Lauda.” 

“But how did you know where to look for me?” 

~Oh that was easy. The Hetman himself was asking about you 
until those Laudanians who are still in service told him where to 
find you. You’ve no idea how highly he regards you! I heard 
him say myself, many times, that he never expected to inherit 
anything from the Palatine of Ruthenia but, instead, he got the 
greatest knight that Prince Yeremi had.” 

“Let's hope God also gives him Prince Yeremi’s good fortunes 
in war,” Pan Volodyovski said seriously, then smiled with quick 
pleasure. “Well, this is quite an honor for me, to get this 
commission. I'll get to the recruiting right away. There’s never 
a shortage of good men around here if only someone can provide 
the money for horses and equipment. How much did you bring 
ile 

“You can count it when we get back to Patzunel,” Pan 
Kharlamp said. 

“Patzunel, eh?” Pan Volodyovski laughed, his defeat in Vo- 
dokty completely forgotten. “So you’ve already sniffed your 
way in there, have you? Be careful, Nosey! Because there’re 
more pretty girls in that place than poppies in a garden.” 

“Which is why you enjoyed your stay there, I expect.” Pan 
Kharlamp grinned and nudged the little soldier. “But wait a 
minute, I’ve another letter for you from the Hetman. And this 
one is private.” 

‘Hand it over, then 
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Chapter Fifteen 


THE GRAND HETMAN’S LETTER was brief and to the point al- 
though it was couched in terms better suited to an independent 
monarch than to an officer of the Commonwealth who, at least in 
theory, was no better than any other noble. Yanush Radzivill 
wrote in the first person plural. He stressed the need for urgency 
and speed, reminding Volodyovski in the gentry’s Latin that there 
was periculum in mora, or danger in delay. 

‘If you wish to please Us then see to it that your new regiment 1s 
ready to march by the end of July or by mid-August at the latest,’ he 
ordered. 

Nor did he miss an opportunity to vent his spleen at Hetman 
Gosyevski who, as the treasurer of Lithuania, disbursed the 
Grand Duchy’s funds. 

“We’re worried about horses for your men because we’ve little money 
we can send you, being as usual at loggerheads with the Gosyevski 
faction, who’d rather see the country go down to disaster than support 
Our measures.’ 

Then he charged Pan Volodyovski with responsibility for 
Kmita’s commission. 

‘Give half that money to Pan Kmita, for whom Pan Kharlamp has 
another order for recruitment, because we’ll have a sore need for men of 
spirit in the times ahead. But since we’ve heard about his misbehavior 
in the Upita district it’ll be up to you to judge and decide whether he 
should have it. If, in your view, he stained himself beyond redemption 
by truly serious misdeeds then withhold his commission and turn him 
over to the civil courts because We don’t want to give Our ill-wishers, 
such as Pan Gosyevski and the Voyevode of Vitebsk, any new cause for 
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stirring public discontent against Us, which they’d be sure to do if We 
entrusted such important functions to unworthy persons. But if you 
judge that his transgressions don’t amount to much then give him this 
chance to clear his name by faithful and energetic service. In that event 
he ts to ignore all summonses against him because, as Our officer, he’ll 
pass to Our hetmanic jurisdiction and We will judge him, not the civil 
courts, after his term of service.’ 

Radzivill ended by pointing out to Pan Volodyovski that this 
additional duty was ‘a measure of Our confidence in your loyalty and 
judgment,’ and signed it with his hereditary Lithuanian titles as 
Prince of Birjhe and Dubinki, as well as Voyevode of Vilna which, 
along with his Grand Hetmancy, was his principal office under 
the Commonwealth. 

“The Hetman is terribly worried about horses for you,” Pan 
Kharlamp said when the little soldier finished with the letter. 

“And so he should be. The petty gentry in these parts will 
flock to the colors at the first call but all they have are little 
Zmudyan ponies. Every one of them will have to be re- 
mounted.” 

“I know those ponies,” Kharlamp said. “They’re wonderfully 
tough and nimble.” 

“Bah, but what do they look like? The people around here 
are as big as oaks. You put them on little animals like that and 
you'd think you’ve got a regiment riding on a pack of dogs!” 

Pan Kharlamp laughed, amused, but the little colonel wasn’t 
making jokes. 

“This is no laughing matter, Nosey. It’s a real problem. But 
I'll get to work right away and we’ll come up with something. 
Oh, and leave Pan Kmita’s commission with me as well, will 
your I'll take care of it. He couldn’t have got it at a better 
time.” 

“And how’s that?” 

“Because he behaved like a real Tartar around here, seizing 
girls by force. He has more summonses hanging over his head 
than he has hair on it! It’s only been a week since I dueled with 
him.” | 

“If you dueled with him then he’s flat on his back,” Pan 
Kharlamp observed. 

“But he’s getting better. Another week or two and he’ll be 
on his feet.” 
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Then, because he spent so much time in the provinces, cut off 
from contact with public affairs, the little knight asked for the 
latest news. 

“Ah, it’s the same old thing,” Kharlamp sighed. “Pan Go- 
syevski snipes at our Hetman every chance he gets and you know 
what it’s like when our top commanders disagree. Everything's 
going to the dogs. It looked for a while as if we were getting 
the upper hand over the Russians, and we’d surely ride their 
necks back into their own country if only we could all unite in 
a common cause. Hetman Gosyevski is to blame for it all.” 

“But others blame Radzivill.” 

“Traitors, that’s who they are. The Voyevode of Vitebsk 
spreads that kind of tale but what can you expect? The Sapyehas 
threw their lot behind Gosyevski a long time ago.” 

“The Voyevode of Vitebsk is a decent man,” Pan Michal ob- 
served. 

“Are you another Sapyeha partisan, then? —_ their side 
against the Radzivills?” 

“I take the side of our country, which is what all of us ought 
to do. As for Sapyeha being a decent man, I’d say it to Prince 
Yanush himself, even though I serve under him.” 

“All kinds of worthy people tried to make peace between 
them,” Kharlamp shrugged and sniffed. “But it’s all gone for 
nothing. The King is sending whole flocks of messengers to our 
Prince these days. There are all kinds of rumors about great 
events shaping up around us but no one knows anything for 
sure. We expected the King to join us with the General Levy 
this Spring but nobody came. People say the new forces might 
be needed elsewhere.” 

“Must be the Ukraine again.” 

“Who knows? Lieutenant Brohvitch was on guard one day at 
the Prince’s chambers when Tyzenhaus arrived from His Maj- 
esty for a private meeting with our Prince. Brohvitch tried to 
listen at the docr but all he heard was what the Hetman said 
when they were coming out. ‘This could lead to another war,’ the 
Prince-Palatine said according to Brohvitch, but none of us 
could figure out what it meant.” 

“He probably misheard. What kind of new war could there 


be? The German Emperor wishes us well these days, a lot better 
than he does the Russians who are getting far too strong for 
anybody’s good. Our treaty with the Swedes is good for another 
six years. And the Tartars are helping us in the Ukraine for a 
change which they wouldn’t do without the Turks’ consent.” 

“Like I said,” Pan Kharlamp noted. “None of us could get to 
the bottom of it.” 

“It must be just a rumor. But I am really glad to have fresh 
work to do because I started getting too comfortable and settled 
without a new campaign.” 
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Then their talk shifted once more to Kmita. “So you want to 
take his commission to him on your own?” Kharlamp asked. 

“Yes. Didn’t I tell you? That’s what the Hetman orders. | 
ought to look in on him anyway, just to be polite, and the 
Hetman’s letters make a good excuse. Whether or not to give 
him that commission also needs some thought but I don’t know 
what I’ll do about that.” 

“Well, that suits me fine,” Pan Kharlamp looked pleased. 
“This is only the start of my mission and I’m anxious to get on 
my way. I’ve recruiting orders for Pan Stankevitch too. Then 
I've to go to Keydany to wait for the artillery that’s to gather 
there. And then to Birjhe to see if the castle defenses are in good 
condition.” 

“To Birjhe too? All the way on the Courland border?” 

~That’s right.” 

“That's a bit odd.” Pan Michal was surprised. “Why does 
Birjhe need protecting? And from whom? The Russians didn’t 
win any new victories lately and they’re far from Birjhe. The 
Courlanders can’t be thinking of a war with us. Those Letts, 
Latvians and Estonians up there make very good soldiers but 
they're few in numbers; Radzivill alone could snuff them out 
with one hand if he had a mind to. And since I see that we’re 
raising new regiments all over the place then we’ll soon have 
enough troops to defend even those provinces that the Russians 
have already taken. So what’s it all about?” 

“I'm just as surprised as you are,” Kharlamp shrugged. “Espe- 
cially since I’ve been told to hurry. And if I find that Birjhe 
needs new fortifications I’m to get in touch with Prince Bo- 


guslav Radzivill, the Grand Hetman’s nephew, who is to send 
that foreign engineer, Peterson, at once.” 

“I can’t say I like the sound of that,” Pan Volodyovski mut- 
tered. “I hope it doesn’t mean some kind ofa rebellion or a civil 
war. God keep us from anything like that! But once Prince 
Boguslav takes a hand in something you can be sure the Devil 
will be happy.” 

“Don’t slander him,” Kharlamp warned and frowned. “That’s 
a valiant lord.” 

“1 don’t deny his valor. But he’s more of a German or some 
kind of Frenchman than a Pole, that’s certain. The Radzivill 
House is all he cares about and if he ever gives a thought to the 
Commonwealth it’s just to see how he can use it to elevate his 
own family.” 

Pan Kharlamp, who served under the Radzivills all his life and 
who revered his Hetman in just the same way that Pan Michal 
loved the late Prince Yeremi, was glaring at the little soldier 
across his huge nose, but Pan Volodyovski hardly seemed to 
notice. ; 

“It’s Prince Boguslav who feeds our Hetman’s pride,” the 
little colonel said. “Which, as God knows, is great enough 
without it. And all those quarrels with the Sapyehas and Go- 
syevski are also his doing.” 

“I see you’ve turned into quite a statesman,’ Pan Kharlamp’s 
voice began to drip with sarcasm. “You ought to get yourself 
married, my small friend, so that such mighty brains might be 
passed on through the generations.” 

Stung where he smarted most, Pan Volodyovski threw his 
friend a careful glance, wondering how much he'd heard. “Mar- 
ried, did you say?” 

“The quicker the better!” Then the bewhiskered Light Cav- 
alryman took note of Pan Michal’s glittering finery. “Ey, it 
looks like you’re fishing for a bride already in these parts, the 
way you're dressed up!” 

‘“That’s best not talked about,” Pan Volodyovski muttered. 

“Ho ho! So that’s the way the winds blow around here! 
Come on, admit it. D’you have your eye on some local girl?” 

“Everyone has to swing on his own gate,” Pan Volodyovski 
grunted, flushing as red as a boiled beet. “So don’t ask about 
another man’s rejections because you’ve been given enough of 


your own. Do you think I’ve time to think about getting 
married when I’ve a regiment to raise?” 

“So be it then.” Pan Kharlamp grinned through his fearsome 
whiskers. “Will you be ready by July?” 

“The end of July. Yes. And thank God for sending me this 
job or I’d have died of boredom. God knows where I'll get 
those horses, though...” 


x *k * 


The Grand Hetman’s commission and the prospects of hard 
work went far to lift Pan Volodyovski’s spirits so that by the time 
that he and Kharlamp rode into Patzunel he quite forgot his 
debacle in Vodokty. 

News about the regiment that he was to raise flew across the 
settlement with lightning speed. The gentry flocked to old 
Pakosh’s house to ask if it was true and responded enthusiasti- 
cally when their little colonel told them that it was. There was 
some grumbling that they'd have to leave in July, before harvest 
time, but no one questioned the need for every man to go. Pan 
Volodyovski sent messengers galloping throughout the Lauda 
country, and to some of the estates of the wealthier gentry, and 
several dozen Stakyans, Domashevitches and Butryms arrived 
that evening for a consultation. Then it was time for boasting, 
threats hurled at the enemy, and an exchange of speculations 
about future victories. Only the Butryms sat and listened in 
their gloomy silence but no one took their wordlessness against 
them because everyone knew that they’d report for duty to the 
last man when the moment came. 

The next day all the settlements buzzed with excitement like 
so many beehives at swarming time. No one talked about Pan 
Kmita and their lady anymore; the coming campaign was the 
only topic of Laudanian curiosity and comment. Pan Volody- 
ovski also let his momentary bitterness against Olenka change 
into understanding and forgiveness, thinking that her refusal, 
like his sudden ardor, were bound to repeat themselves else- 
where anyway. But he gave quite a bit of thought to what he 
should do with Kmita’s new commission. 

There then began days of hard work for the little soldier. He 
traveled back and forth across the whole region, sent letters 
throughout the county, and drafted manifestos. He moved to 


Upita where he set up his recruiting office, and the hard-work- 
ing, patriotic farmer-gentry responded to his call just as readily 
as the wealthier landowners for whom, at least, he didn’t have 
to find and buy the horses. The gentry came all the more 
eagerly because his stature as a knight and soldier was just as 
great among them as his indefatigable little body was insignifi- 
cant. Most of his new soldiers, however, were the Laudanians 
whose brisk little ponies made them look like bears mounted on 
a pack of greyhounds, and for whom regular cavalry horses had 
to be found somewhere. Pan Michal threw himself into his 
work with all the furious energy of a trout tossed into boiling 
water, but because he was both tireless and inventive, his new 
regiment took shape efficiently and swiftly. 


x * * 


He also found time to pay a visit to Kmita in Lubitch, hearing 
that the young raider was coming back to health although he was 
still confined to his bed. 

Pan Andrei recognized him at once and grew even more pale 
than he was to start with, while his hand jerked by réflex towards 
the saber that hung above his bed. But seeing his visitor's 
reassuring smile he stretched out his hand to him instead. 

“Thanks for coming to see me,” he said. “That’s very decent 
of you.” 

“I came to ask if you hold any grudge against me,’ Pan 
Volodyovski answered. 

“I hold no grudges because I’ve been fairly beaten, and bya 
first-rate player. I hardly made it past your first few strokes.” 

“And how’s your health?” 

“You’re probably surprised that I managed to squeeze 
through alive from under your saber. I must say that I’m 
surprised myself.” Then Pan Andrei shook his head and smiled 
with wry admiration. “Well, nothing’s lost. You'll be able to 
finish me off anytime you want.” 

“That’s the last thing I’ve in mind,” Pan Volodyovski said. 

“You’ve got to be some kind of a Devil,” Pan Kmita said in 
wonder. “As God’s my witness, I’m far from boasting because 
I’ve just barely clawed my way back from the next world, but I 
always thought that if I wasn’t the best swordsman in the 
Commonwealth then I must be the second. Instead, what hap- 


pened? I wouldn’t have been able to parry your first stroke if 
that’s what you wanted. Where on earth did you learn so 
muche” 

“There is a little bit of a natural talent, I suppose,” Pan Michal 
admitted. “And my father trained me from my earliest years. 
He used to tell me: ‘God gave you the stature of a gnat so learn to 
sting like one. Because if people aren’t afraid to look vou in the eye 
they'll laugh in your face.’ Then, later, serving under the Voyevode 
of Ruthenia, I picked up the rest. There were several men in 
Prince Yeremi’s service who could face me without any 
trouble.” 

“Good God, is that possible?” 

“Certainly. There was Pan Podbipyenta, a Lithuanian noble 
of an ancient family, who was killed at Zbarajh, God rest his 
gentle soul. He was a man of such immense strength that it was 
impossible to parry his blows because he could slice right 
through the blade and the man behind it. And then there was 
Pan Skshetuski, my dearest confidant and friend, of whom you 
must have heard.” 

“Of course I’ve heard of him! Who hasn’t! He’s the one who 
went across the Cossack lines at Zbarajh, isn’t he? And saved 
the whole army? So you’re from that pack, are you? And a 
Zbarajh hero? Well, no wonder then... But wait a minute, I’ve 
heard about you too, I think. Is your first name Michal?” 

“Actually I’m George Michal, named for both St. George and 
St. Michael in that order, but since all George ever did was 
trample a dragon, while Michael commands all the Hosts of 
Heaven, I picked St. Michael for my patron saint. So yes, I am 
called Michal.” 

“There’s no question that St. Michael is the better choice,” 
Pan Andrei observed. “So you must be that Volodyovski who 
made mincemeat out of the famous Bohun?” 

“I’m the man.” 

“Well! It’s no shame to get whacked over the head by that 
kind of saber!” Pan Andrei laughed. “I wish we could be 
friends.” | 

Then his pale, handsome face twisted suddenly as if a shard of 
pain pierced him through the body. 

“It’s true that you called me a traitor,” he grunted at last, “but 
you were wrong there.” 


“I know that now,” Pan Volodyovski said. “Some of your 
Cossacks told me. And I might as well tell you that if they 
hadn’t told me where you got them, and if I thought like 
everybody else that you’d run off to the Russians and teamed up 
with Hovansky, I’d never have come here today.” 

“Oh, the people around here have been honing their tongues 
on me, that’s for sure,” Kmita said bitterly. “But I no longer 
care. I admit I’ve some heavy debts to pay but it’s also true that 
the locals received me very badly.” 

“You’ve done yourself the most harm with burning Volmon- 
tov and this latest raid.” 

“That’s why they’re hounding me with lawsuits. I’ve a dozen 
summonses lying here already and I can expect a lot more as 
soon as I’m better. It’s true 1 burned down Volmontov and cut 
up some people. Let God judge me, though, if I did it out of 
sheer savagery or blood-lust. That same night, just before that 
burning, I took a vow to live in peace with everyone, win over 
all these local greybacks, and even make full restitution to the 
counter-jumpers in Upita where I really let things get out of 
hand. But what did I find at home? My good companions 
butchered like sides of beef and laid out on the floor. When I 
found out who did it, it was as if the Devil took possession of 
me... Can you believe why the Butryms murdered them: Be- 
cause they wanted to dance a little with some of their women! 
Who wouldn’t want vengeance for something like that?” 

“My dear fellow!” Pan Volodyovski answered. “I grant you 
that your comrades were treated too harshly. But they were 
killed less by the local gentry than by their own evil reputations. 
No one would mind them dancing with anyone if they were 
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Kmita, however, was deep in his own memory and following 
his own trend of thought. 

“Poor lads,” he murmured. “Their ghosts came in here every 
night when I was lying in a fever. Right through that door. | 
saw them as clearly as if they were still alive, all grey and bloody, 
and moaning ‘Andy! Pay for a Mass for us, because we're in 
torment!’ I tell you, all my hair stood on end because the smell 
of brimstone was so strong. I bought a Mass to ease their souls 
aulietle... 7 

He paused, then shrugged helplessly and went on: “As for 


that abduction... well, no one could’ve told you this but she 
saved my life when the locals were after me, and then she 
ordered me never to come back. So what else was left for me 
to do?” 

“Even so,” Volodyovski said. “That’s a Tartar’s Way.” 

“You can’t know what love is al] about,” Kmita muttered. 
“Nor what it means when a man loses everything he cares for.” 

“I don’t know about love?” the little soldier shouted in anger 
and amazement. “I’ve been in love since I was hardly taller than 
my saber! True, the object of my affections may have changed 
from time to time...” 

“What kind of love is it when the object changes?” Kmita 
interrupted. 

“Then Pll tell you about someone else. It’s something | 
watched with my own eyes. At the time of Hmyelnitzki’s first 
rebellion, Bohun, who is now the most revered leader among 
the Zaporohjan Cossacks, carried off Skshetuski’s girl, the Prin- 
cess Helen Kurtzevitchovna, whom my poor friend loved above 
everything! That was a love! I tell you, the whole army wept 
to see Skshetuski’s suffering. His beard turned white in his early 
twenties. He was like a dead man. But what do you think he 
did about his tragedy?” 

“How the Devil am I to know?” Kmita asked, annoyed. “J 
wasn’t there, was [2” 

“Then listen and learn! Because our Motherland was in 
danger and humiliated as never before, and because she needed 
every one of us, he didn’t go off searching for the girl although 
it tore his soul to shreds to be able to do nothing for her! He 
turned his private tragedy into an offering to God, dedicated 
himself to our country’s service, and fought in every battle 
under Prince Yeremi until, at Zbarajh, he covered himself with 
such fame and glory that everyone now speaks his name with 
admiration and respect. Compare his deeds with yours and 
recognize the difference.” 

Kmita said nothing, biting on his mustache, while Pan Volo- 
dyovski went on: | 

“And that’s why God rewarded Skshetuski and gave him back 
his girl. They married right after the relief of Zbarajh and 
they've already had three fine boys although he’s still in harness. 
commanding the King’s Own armored regiment in the Ukraine. 


And what did you do? How did you behave? Causing turmoil 
and disorder in wartime is as good as helping the enemy, not to 
mention the fact that you almost lost your life a few weeks ago. 
And you also came close to losing your girl altogether in the last 
few days.” 

“I did?” Kmita tried to sit up in his bed. “What happened to 
her, then?” 

“Nothing happened to her. Only a certain gentleman asked 
for her hand in marriage.” 

Rage glinted in Kmita’s caved-in eyes, his face lost all color, 
and he tried to struggle out of bed but he was still too weak to 
stand on his feet. 

“Who was it?” he shouted. “Tell me, for God’s sake!” 

“It was I, myself,” Pan Volodyovski said. 

“You?” Kmita stared, astonished. “You? How can that be?” 

“Quite simply,” Volodyovski shrugged. “I asked and she 
replied and that’s all there was to it.” 

“You damned sly snake!” Kmita grated out. “You won't get 
away with it, I swear! If I can’t get you with a saber I'll shoot 
you out of ambush! But what did she say? Quick, tell me the 
worst! Did she accept you, then?” 

“She sent me packing without a second thought,” Pan Volo- 
dyovski said. 


x * * 


Another deep, protracted silence followed while Kmita fixed 
his fevered eyes on the little soldier. He, in the meantime, 
looked at the wounded raider with something like pity. 

“Why do you call me a snake?” he asked. “Am I your brother 
or one of your own kind? Did I break faith with you? I beat 
you in a fair fight and I was free to do whatever I wanted.” 

“Ryen so, one of us would’ve died for that,” Kmita muttered. 
“If | couldn’t reach you with a saber I’d have put a musket ball 
through your head, and to Hell with my soul after that.” 

“You'd have had to shoot me, then. Because if she’d accepted 
me I’d have refused to meet you in another sword fight. Why 
would I want to bother? Hah, but d’you know why I got the 
gate: 

“Why?” Kmita’s voice was as dull and lifeless as a distant 
echo. 


“Because she still loves you.” 

This was more than the wounded man could bear. His head 
fell back on the tumbled pillows, a thick oily sweat burst out on 
his forehead, and for a long moment he couldn’t find a word to 
say. 

“I feel weak all of a sudden,” he murmured at last. “But 
how... do you know... that she loves me still?” 

“Because I’ve eyes to see with and a mind to add up what I’m 
seeing, Pan Volodyovski shrugged. “It’s all quite clear now that 
she refused me. First of all, when I told her right in this house, 
after that abduction, that I cut you down and she was free to gO, 
she looked close to fainting and instead of thanking me, like | 
expected, she treated me as if I’d committed some kind of a 
crime. Then, when the Domashevitches were carrying you into 
the house, she lifted and supported your head with her own 
hands like a loving mother. And finally, when I proposed to her, 
she gave me an answer like a kick in the teeth. And if that’s not 
enough proof for you, it must be because you got cracked across 
the head and your brains got scrambled in your skull.” 

“Ah... If that was true,” Kmita murmured weakly. “If I could 
believe it... They’ve been putting all kinds of balsams on me 
here but your words are the best remedy of all.” 

“Is it a damned sly snake, then, who brings you that kind of 
remedy?” Pan Volodyovski smiled. 

“Forgive me. I spoke without thinking. But I just can’t 
believe that she could still want me.” 

“I said she loved you, not that she wanted you. That’s quite 
a different matter.” 

“If she won’t marry me then I’ll just smash my head against 
this wall and be done with it,” Kmita said. “And that’ll be that.” 

“It doesn’t have to be like that at all,” Pan Michal observed 
quietly. “It all depends on how sincere you are in wanting to 
make amends. We’re at war, you can serve your country. You 
can win new glory and mend your reputation. What man is free 
of sin? Which of us doesn’t have something on his conscience? 
But the road to penance and forgiveness is open to everyone in 
our Commonwealth. If you sinned by selfishness start serving 
selflessly. If you hurt your country with turmoil in wartime, 
start working to save it. If you’ve injured people out of arro- 
gance and pride, help to heal their wounds with humility and 


affection. That’s a far better road for you to take then smashing 
your head against a wall.” 

Kmita stared at the little knight as if each of his words was a 
new discovery. “You're speaking to me as if you were my most 
devoted friend,” he said finally. 

“'m not your friend but, to tell the truth, I’m not your 
enemy either,” Pan Michal replied. “And I’m also sorry for that 
girl of yours. I owe her something for a few harsh words I told 
her on parting. Getting the gate is nothing new for me and [’'m 
not going to hang myself because she refused me. Neither do I 
bother wasting time on grudges. But if ] can point you towards 
a good path it’ll help our country because you’re a good and 
experienced soldier.” 

“But isn’t it too late? There are so many tribunals waiting for 
me... I’ll have to go to court as soon as I can get out of this bed. 
I could escape and run for it, I suppose, but I don’t want to live 
like that anymore... Ah, there are so many trials ahead. So 
many! And each is certain to bring a guilty verdict.” 

“Hmm. It looks as if I might have a remedy for that as well,” 
Pan Volodyovski said and pulled the Grand Hetman’s letters 
from inside his coat. 

“What’s that?” Kmita cried, catching sight of the Radzivill 
seal. “A Hetman’s commission? For whom?” 

“For you. Once you have a military function to perform in 
wartime you pass under the Grand Hetman’s jurisdiction and 
you don’t have to answer any civil summons. Listen then, to 
what the Prince-Palatine writes to me about you.” 

Then the little colonel read out Radzivill’s private letter of 
instruction, took a deep breath, moved his pointed whiskers up 
and down, and said: ‘“‘So you see it’s up to me whether to give 
you this commission or not.” 

“And what have you decided?” Kmita asked in a low, trem- 
bling voice, almost beyond hope. 

“That you ought to have it,” Pan Volodyovski said. 


k ok 
Kmita lay as still on his pillows as if his heart had stopped 


beating in the interval between his question and Pan Michal’s 
answer, and for a long time afterward he didn’t seem to have 


anything to say. Then tears appeared like unexpected visitors in 
his cold, grey eyes. 
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decent man than you,” he murmured at last. “If Olenka refused 
you because of me, if she really loves me, then you ve all the 
more reason to drag me down and to trample me into the mud. 
Any other man would look for revenge and do his best to bury 
me even deeper in infamy and despair. But you offer me your 
hand instead and pull me from the grave.” 

“Our country’s needs come first,” Pan Michal said simply. 
“But I'll tell you this much. If you had borrowed those Cossacks 
from the Russians I’d have let you rot.” 

“What an example you are to everyone!” Kmita cried. “Let 
me shake your hand! God willing, I’ll find a Way to repay you 
because I’ll owe you the remainder of my life!” 

“There'll be time to talk about that when the war is over,’ Pan 
Michal said and smiled. “But now listen carefully. Forget all 
those summonses and get to work, you hear? Serve the Com- 
monwealth with all your heart and even the Laudanians will 
forgive you because they’re very conscious of our country’s 
honor. You’ve still time to clean your slate, earn everyone’s 
respect, and end your days in glory brighter than the sun. And 
I can think of one young woman who’ll be happy to reward you 
warmly in your lifetime.” 

Pan Michal tried to leave immediately after that, anxious to 
get back to his own recruiting, but Kmita wouldn’t let him ZO, 
ordering wine for his guest and calling for his clothes with an 
eagerness and enthusiasm that made Volodyovski smile with 
satisfaction. 

It was close to evening before the little knight could finally 
break away, ride out of Lubitch and take the forest road that led 
to Upita. It was the same road, running past Vodokty, on which 
Kmita and Olenka took their final sleigh ride. 

“Best thing I can do to make amends for my hard words,” the 
little soldier mused, “is to tell the Billevitch girl that Kmita is 
not only getting back to health but that he’s rising out of his 
ill-repute as well. He’s not all that bad. There’s a lot of good 
in him, that’s clear. He’s just a hothead who needs to mature 
and cool down in service. I think she’ll be pleased to hear all 


this and maybe I’ll get a kinder reception from her this time than 
[did thremlastetimie. 

Here the sentimental little knight heaved another sigh, won- 
dering aloud if there was some gentle, loving soul somewhere 
on this earth who would respond in kind to his unrequited 
yearnings. 

Plunged in such thoughts he finally reached Vodokty where a 
shaggy Zmudyan shambled out to open the gate to the court- 
yard, showing no hurry to admit a guest. 

“The Lady’s not to home,” he mumbled in the slow, phleg- 
matic manner of his kind. 

“Ah, she’s gone somewhere?” 

“She’s gone.” 

“Where to?” 

“Who knows?” 

“And when will she be back?” 

“Who can tell?” 

“Come on now,” Pan Volodyovski snapped. “Get your thick, 
lazy tongue working like a human being! When did she say 
she’ll return?” - 

“Maybe never.” The Zmudyan shrugged, unhurried and un- 
concerned. “Took all her things and carts, she did. Looks like 
she’s gone far. And for long.” 

“Hmm. Is that so?” Pan Michal muttered gruffly to himself. 
“Well, I really made a mess of it this time, didn’t I.” 

And he took the slow, winding road back to Upita and the 


coming war. 


PART XIV 


Chapter Sixteen 


IN NORMAL SPRINGTIMES, when the first warm sunbeams pierced 
the thick coverlet of grey Winter clouds, and green shoots burst 
out of the soil in the fallow wheat fields, new hope would also 
quicken in the hearts of the people. But the Spring of 1655 failed 
to lift the spirits in the troubled Commonwealth. All of the 
eastern borderlands, from the Baltic in the north to the southern 
Wild Lands along the Black Sea, were gripped in a vise of fire that 
engulfed ever wider territories despite the Spring downpours. 

Moreover, the sky filled with frightening omens which prom- 
ised even greater catastrophes and disasters. Time and again the 
clouds formed soaring towers and great fortress walls which 
toppled with a roar of thunder. Lightning lashed the thawing, 
snowbound earth; pine woods turned yellow; and the branches 
of leaf-bearing trees became gnarled and twisted as if they were 
stricken by the same malignancy that started killing woodland 
animals and birds. 

Anxious observers saw unusual markings on the sun showing 
an apple clutched by a dark hand, a pierced heart and a falling 
cross, and a terrible restlessness and alarm spread throughout the 
country while the monks and scholars searched their books in 
vain for an explanation of these signs and portents. 

There was talk of new wars and then suddenly, coming from 
God knew where, rumors of an invasion by the Swedes flew 
through every town and village in the Commonwealth. There 
didn’t seem to be anything to confirm these fears, especially 
since the armistice with Sweden still had six years to run, and 
yet this new danger was discussed even in the diet which King 
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Yan Casimir Vasa, a Catholic descendant of the Lutheran royal 
house of Sweden, called in Warsaw on the nineteenth of May. 

More and more nervous eyes turned west towards Swedish 
Pomerania and the territories of Great Poland, or Vyelkopolska, 
which lay nearest to it and on which any new storm would be 
the first to burst. Special embassies followed one another to 
King Charles Gustav II in Stockholm, but instead of calming the 
general uneasiness they merely excited worried speculation. 

People asked apprehensively: “Why would so many impor- 
tant senators go on these urgent missions unless there was a real 
threat of war?” 

Others looked for their peace-of-mind in logic. 

“The Commonwealth has done nothing to provoke invasion. 
The armistice is in full effect. The Swedes can’t have forgotten 
the drubbing they suffered at our hands the last time we fought 
them. Why, even their great Gustaphus Adolphus, who had no 
peer in all the states of Europe, was twice defeated by Pan 
Konyetzpolski. They'd hardly risk their hard-won military 
reputations against a nation that always triumphed over them 
before. True, the Commonwealth is weakened and worn-out 
by the eastern wars but we still have untouched resources in 
Prussia and Great Poland, don’t we? There won’t be any war!” 

“Then why are the western borders being fortified?” the 
pessimists and the fearful wondered in reply. “Why does the 
diet vote new taxes and enlist new soldiers?” 

And so the arguments swayed back and forth that Spring 
between hope and doubting until, at last, the manifesto of 
Boguslav Leshtchynski, the principal military convocator for 
Vyelkopolska, put an end to all this speculation. He declared a 
‘state of peril and emergency’ in the western territories, called 
out the nobles and provincial gentry of all the palatinates and 
counties that made up Great Poland, and summoned all able- 
bodied squires and landholders of the Vyelkopolian regions to 
the defense of the borders against an invasion by the Swedes. 

All doubts vanished then. 

The cry of “War!” rang through Vyelkopolska and echoed in 
every other territory of the Commonwealth. And it wasn t just 
an ordinary war but a new one added to two others. Hmyel- 
nitzki, aided by Buturlin’s Muscovites, was raging like a plague 
on the eastern and southeastern borders; Hovansky’s and 


Trubetzkoy’s Russians were ravaging the northern and north- 
eastern country; and now the Swedes were marching from the 
west. The fiery vise was turning into a hoop of flames and the 
country became like an encircled war camp under siege. 

That camp, however, was in deep trouble of its own. One 
traitor, the venal Radeyovski who felt himself slighted by King 
Yan Casimir, was already in the tents of the new invaders, ready 
to advise them, guide them to all the weak points in the Com- 
monwealth’s defenses, and ease their way to victory. Nor was 
there any shortage of private bickerings and quarrels; no dearth 
of powerful magnates looking at each other with dislike or envy 
and ready to sacrifice the good of the country for personal 
advancement; no lack of influential courtiers angry at the King 
for failing to invest them with some rich promotion and plotting 
against him; no sparseness of religious dissidents to whom the 
Protestant Swedes offered a promise of sectarian triumphs; and, 
finally, there was no scarcity of self-willed troublemakers, 
puffed-up political buffoons, greedy and self-centered material- 
ists in love with their possessions, or men who were simply lazy 
and indifferent. 

On the credit side, the rich and fruitful Vyelkopolska country 
proved generous with its money. The towns and cities supplied 
their full required complement of musketeers and pikemen. 
The village squires were in no hurry to leave their comfortable 
manors but they were prompt to send their conscripted peasants, 
each landowner furnishing one able-bodied serf for each ten 
furrows tilled on his estate. This Furrow Infantry, led by expe- 
rienced captains appointed by the local petty diets, and uni- 
formed in bright territorial colors, marched into camp many 
weeks before the gentry, castellans, palatines, and other noble 
holders of Crown offices could make their appearance. They 
assembled in three localities along the Notetz River, building 
entrenchments all day long at the fords and crossings near the 
market towns of Pila, Uistye and Vyelen, and peering anxiously 
behind them for some sign of the mounted gentry which had 
been called to arms in the General Levy. 


x *k * 


Meanwhile the first of the dignitaries arrived in the Uistye 
earthworks. He was Pan Andrei Grudjinski, the Voyevode of 


Kalish, who moved into the burgomaster’s house along with a 
large suite of servants, courtiers and retainers dressed in blue and 
white. He was expecting all the Kalish gentry to flock to him 
at once, but when no one showed up to greet him he sent for 
one of the captains of peasant infantry who were building walls 
along the river. 

“Where are all my people?” he demanded. 

The captain, Pan Stanislav Skshetuski, a cousin of the famous 
Yan Skshetuski who saved the army at the siege of Zbarajh, 
smiled with a mixture of bitterness and pain. 

“What people?” he asked. 

“The General Levy of the Palatinate of Kalish!” 

“Mlustrious Voyevode,” Pan Stanislav’s voice rang heavily with 
contempt. “This is sheep-shearing time and the brokers in 
Gdansk won’t pay for unwashed wool. All of our country 
squires are standing knee-deep in their sluicing ponds or watch- 
ing their scales, and thinking, quite correctly, that the Swedes 
will get here in their own good time, so there is no point to 
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hurrying out to meet them.” 
“What?” The Voyevode looked troubled. “Did nobody come, 
theme 

“Not a living soul, other than the foot soldiers. After all, 
harvest-time is near and a good squire doesn’t leave his home 
before his crops are in.” 

“What are you telling me?” The territorial magnate’s mouth 
dropped open in astonishment. 

“That the Swedes will get here soon enough,” the captain 
repeated. 

“What do I care about the Swedes?” The Voyevode’s pock- 
marked face was suddenly crimson. “What about my shame 
before the other territorial magnates? How can I face them if 
I’m the only one here from the Kalish region?” 

Skshetuski’s smile was no less bitter than before. 

“You'll forgive me, sir, but it’s facing the Swedes that we 
ought to be more concerned about. Anyway, you won't have 
to feel your shame alone because no gentry has reported from 
any territories, not just from your own.” 

“They must be mad!” Pan Grudjinski muttered. 

“No sir. They’re just quite sure that if they don’t hurry here 


to welcome the Swedes, the Swedes will come calling on them 
on their own.” 

“We'll see about that!” the Voyevode snapped. 

Then he called for ink, paper and goose quills, and sat down 
to write. After a half hour he sprinkled sand on the paper to dry 
the ink and struck it with his fist. 

“I'm sending a final summons, calling on everyone to report 
for service no later than the twenty-seventh of the month!” he 
said. “I don’t think they’ll want to ignore that. Now, tell me, 
do you have any news about the enemy?” 

“We have. Wittemberg is mustering his army near Stettin in 
Swedish Pomerania.” 

“Is there a lot of them?” 

“Some reports list them at seventeen thousand. Others say 
there are more than that.” 

The Voyevode’s flushed, fleshy face grew somber 
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“Hmm.’ 
with thought. “We won’t muster that many here on our own... 
What do you think of our chances against them?” 

“If the gentry doesn’t come as ordered then there’s no point 
in even talking about it.” 

“They'll come, don’t worry. It’s a normal thing for the 
General Levy to drag their feet. But will we manage to hold the 
Swedes once the gentry gets here?” 

“No sir,” Pan Stanislav said calmly, then went on to explain: 
“We don’t have any soldiers.” 

“What? What do you mean no soldiers? Of course we’ve got 
soldiers!” 

“Your Excellency knows as well as I that whatever trained, 
regular soldiers the Commonwealth still has are all in the 
Ukraine. We haven’t received a single regiment although God 
only knows which of these invasions is the bigger threat.” 

“But our territorial infantry? Our provincial gentry?” 

“For every twenty peasants there is maybe one who ever 
smelled gunpowder. They’ll be good soldiers after their first 
campaign, but not now. As forthe provincials, Your Excellency 
should ask any experienced commander if the General Levy 
could ever face regulars in the field. And especially the kind of 
regulars that Wittemberg is bringing. They’re all disciplined 
professionals, thirty-year veterans of the German wars, and as 


used to bloodshed as our country squires are to their good times 
and comforts.” 

“So you value the Swedes so highly above your own people? 

“No sir, | don’t place a higher value on them because if we 
had fifteen thousand troops of the kind who fought Hmyelnitzk1 
at Zbarajh, regulars and heavy cavalry, I wouldn’t be concerned. 
But God help us to make any kind of showing with what we 
Navicunietes 

The Voyevode leaned forward, his hands on his knees, and 
peered carefully into Pan Stanislav’s face as if trying to decipher 
some hidden meaning in his words. 

“Why did we come here, then?” he asked. “Wouldn’t you 
think it wiser to surrender?” 

Pan Stanislav flushed crimson at these words. 

“If such a thought ever occurred to me I’d ask Your Excel- 
lency to have me impaled!” he said. “If you ask if I believe in 
victory then I’ll tell you frankly, like a soldier: No! But why 
we came here is another matter. We’re here to hurt the enemy 
as much as we can, to buy time for the rest of the country to get 
itself ready, and to block the invasion with our bodies for as long 
as one of us is still alive.” 

“Praiseworthy sentiments,” the Voyevode grimaced with dis- 
taste. “But it’s easier for you soldiers to talk about dying than 
_for us who’ll bear the responsibility for such useless bloodshed 
among our brother gentry.” 

“That’s what the gentry’s blood is for!” Pan Stanislav an- 
swered. “That's why they are gentry!” 

“Yes, yes.” The Voyevode seemed distracted. He made a 
careless and impatient gesture, as if what the captain had just said 
scarcely deserved a comment. “We are all ready to die if we 
must, of course, which is the easiest thing to do in any event. 
But we, whom Providence made into the nation’s leaders, have 
a higher duty. We have to weigh the usefulness of what we do, 
not merely hunt for glory. It’s true the war has almost started 
but, after all, Charles Gustav is a relative of our King and ought 
to show us some consideration. That’s why we should try some 
negotiations because, at times, a good word can be more effec- 
tive than the sword.” 

“That’s not my business,’ Pan Stanislav said in a dry, clipped 
Voice. 


The same thought must have occurred in that moment to the 
Voyevode because he nodded coldly, grunted, and dismissed the 
Captain. 


x * x 


Skshetuski was only half right in what he said about the 
gentry’s leisurely response to the country’s danger. It was true 
that hardly anyone appeared until after the sheep-shearing sea- 
son, but by June 27, or the final date set for the assembly, quite 
numerous crowds began to arrive in the main walled camp on 
the plain between the small towns of Pila and Uistye. 

Each day, thick clouds of dust billowed above the dry, sun- 
drenched roads, announcing some new territorial cohort. The 
gentry came in a vast, noisy throng, in carriages and on horse- 
back, trailed by baggage carts and wagons that creaked under the 
weight of provisions and supplies. Each of these warriors sur- 
rounded himself with a swarm of cooks, lackeys, grooms and 
body servants. Some of them carried enough weapons to equip 
three men. They wore every kind of armor and cuirass, carrying 
ancient lances, musketoons, horse-pistols, sabers, broadswords 
and even maces used in former times for cracking armorplate, so 
that the few experienced soldiers in the camp could tell at a 
glance that none of them knew anything about war. 

The truth was that of all the gentry in the Commonwealth 
the Vyelkopolians were the most unwarlike. No Tartars, Turks 
or Cossacks ever set foot in their peaceful counties. Their long 
tranquility was like a deeply soothing and disarming dream, 
hardly interrupted since the Fourteenth Century wars with the 
Teutonic Knights, so that none of them could even imagine 
what war was about. If any one of them ever felt some stirring 
of a martial spirit he enlisted in the regular forces of the Crown 
and fought as well as any other soldier. But most of them 
preferred to stay among their fleshpots, enjoying their comforts, 
and flooding the commercial towns of Prussia with their wheat 
and wool, so that it was difficult to believe they were the same 
breed of men as the fierce warrior gentry of the eastern borders. 
And now that the approaching Swedish storm pulled them away 
so rudely from their peaceful pastimes, they thought that no one 
could arm himself enough, or carry enough provisions and 


equipment, or bring enough servants to watch over their mas- 
ters’ goods and care for their bodies. 

They made strange soldiers, as their captains were soon to 
discover. One or another of these country cavaliers would take 
his place in the ranks with a nineteen-foot wooden tilting lance, 
and with plate armor strapped around his chest, but wearing a 
straw hat so that he might feel cooler in the sun. Others talked 
so loudly to each other that nobody could hear the officers’ 
commands; or they stood yawning, eating and drinking in 
formation, complaining about the heat and calling for their 
servants. All of them viewed military discipline as an affront to 
their dignity and argued about every order that seemed like an 
abridgment of their liberties. Nor did they pay attention to any 
Articles of War. 

A real ball-and-chain that dragged behind this army was a vast 
train of baggage carts and wagons, spare mounts, hunting dogs 
and horses, the herds of cattle earmarked for each warrior’s 
table, and the uncountable mobs of servants who guarded their 
masters’ tents, animals, arsenals, wine casks and provisions, and 
who fought and quarreled with each other at every opportunity. 
It was against such an assembly of accidental warriors that the 
redoubtable Arvid Wittemberg, an old commander who spent 
his youth in the campaigns of the Thirty Years’ War, led seven- 
teen thousand disciplined Swedish veterans from the direction 
of Stettin and the Oder River. 

Who, as the thoughtful men in the Polish camp asked them- 
selves that Summer, could doubt the outcome? On one side lay 
the chaos of the Polish camp, full of noisy arguments, quarrels, 
grumbling and disputes; and a force composed of docile farm- 
hands, harmless artisans, and good-natured peasants who were 
turned into infantry by decree, or of country squires freshly 
pulled away from shearing their sheep. On the other side 
marched grim battalion squares which responded to a leader’s 
order like silent machines, gleaming with ordered rows of pikes 
and muskets and moving like a single sword in their General’s 
hand. These were true craftsmen, bred to war, and acknow- 
ledged as the century’s masters of their trade, as cold and ruthless 
in the practice of their terrible profession as only years of 
experience and discipline could make them. 
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But the gentry kept on gathering in ever greater numbers, 
along with all the Vyelkopolian dignitaries and magnates who 
arrived with their own private household troops and retinues of 
servants. ) 

Soon after Pan Grudjinski, the camp at Pila witnessed the 
imposing entry of Kristof Opalinski, the powerful Voyevode of 
Poznan. Three hundred musketeers dressed in red and yellow 
marched before his carriage, a great suite of courtiers and retain- 
ers surrounded his person, and a troop of heavy cavalry, armed 
and equipped in Western European fashion and wearing the 
same colors as the musketeers, closed the cavalcade. Sitting 
beside him in Opalinski’s coach was his jester, Stah Ostrozka, 
whose job it was to amuse the Voyevode on his tedious journey 
and ease the burdens on his furrowed brow. 

The arrival of this distinguished personage heartened every- 
one. His kingly bearing, lofty forehead, grave thoughtful eyes 
and his reputation for diplomacy and wisdom, made it impos- 
sible for anyone to believe that he could ever suffer some stroke 
of misfortune. For people accustomed to respect the trappings 
of high office, and to honor noble birth and conduct, it seemed 
as if the Swedes themselves would hardly dare to raise a sacrile- 
gious hand against such a magnate. 

His passage through the crowded street brought booming 
cheers of joy, deep bows, and a cloud of caps hurled into the air. 
Those who were somewhat tremulous about their future mili- 
tary prospects felt new hope and courage surging through their 
bodies as the cortege wound slowly to the burgomaster’s house. 
It was as if the majesty and glory of the Commonwealth herself 
had come to spread her sheltering wings over her defenders. 

Opalinski was perhaps better known in his time as an orator 
and writer, a highly cultivated satirist who played the role of 
Cato in the senate, denouncing frivolity, selfishness and greed. 
He saw himself as a defender of the public good, and as the 
scourge of private interests, but he was also an ambitious rival of 
the exiled sub-chancellor Radeyovski. 

Everyone knew that he was deeply wounded when the King 
didn’t name him to the post vacated by the traitor, who was 
rumored to be a lover of the Queen, and whom the King 


stripped of his public office. His finely featured aristocratic face, 
glimpsed through the carriage window, seemed like probity 
itself. Seated beside him, and dressed in a miniature copy of his 
somber clothing, Ostrozka mimicked all the grave, restrained 
bows and gestures with which this most magnificent of the 
Vyelkopolian nobles acknowledged the crowd’s ecstatic accla- 
mations. 

Nor was he alone to arrive that day. The dust had barely 
settled in the street behind him when heralds galloped in to 
announce the coming of his cousin, Pyotr Opalinski, the Voye- 
vode of Podlasye, with his brother-in-law, Yakub Rozdrazevski, 
who was the Palatine of Inovrotzlav. Each of them brought one 
hundred and fifty armed men as well as a retinue of courtiers, 
servants and other retainers. 

Others followed swiftly. Hardly a day passed thereafter with- 
out the entrance of some potentate. All seemed to be related by 
birth or by marriage. The little town became so packed with 
dignitaries that they ran out of houses for their suites of courti- 
ers, while the surrounding meadows bloomed with the tents and 
pavilions of bivouacking gentry. It was as if all the brightest and 
most fantastically colored birds in the Commonwealth had come 
to roost in Pila, glowing in all the shades of red, green, blue and 
yellow on a variety of plumage, since every magnate’s followers 
sported his own colors, and the Furrow Soldiers wore the 
multicolored hues of every township and locality in the ten 
palatinates that made up Great Poland. The mobilized provin- 
cial gentry wore, of course, whatever they pleased, and the 
riemer the better: 

On the heels of these warriors and commanders came a swarm 
of peddlers and shopkeepers who couldn’t find room for their 
stalls in the market square and so set up long rows of sheds on 
the outskirts of the little town. Here they sold every kind of 
military gear and equipment, from arms to clothing, along with 
food and drink. Field kitchens smoked and steamed there night 
and day, spreading the thick aroma of bigos, meat-and-cabbage 
stews, and spiced soups and ox roasts, while the warrior gentry, 
armed with soup spoons as well as their sabers, milled about 
outside, eating and drinking, trading gleeful gossip, speculating 
about the absent enemy, and making pointed comments about 
their gathering leaders. 


The jester Ostrozka moved among them in his patchwork 
costume of multicolored squares, waving a clown’s scepter fes- 
tooned with little bells, and looking for all the world like the 
fool he was supposed to be. The gentry flocked around him 
eagerly wherever he appeared. 

“Who's this?” he asked and then recited a set of witty couplets 
that satirized one magnate or another. “And who’s this now?” 

And the gentry roared with laughter, guessing his riddles, and 
laughing all the louder when the rhymes proved especially 
spiteful or malicious. 


x * * 


One afternoon the Voyevode of Poznan himself appeared 
among them. He mingled freely with the country squires, 
tossing a kind word here and a smile there, and complaining 
mildly about the King for failing to send at least a few regular 
regiments to help them. 

“They don’t think about us in Warsaw, gentlemen,” he mur- 
mured. “They don’t care about us. They say that the Hetmans 
don't have enough soldiers to cope with Hmyelnitzki in the 
Ukraine so they can’t spare any for us here in Vyelkopolska. 
Hah, what can I say? It seems that the Ukraine is more impor- 
tant to them than we are... We’re in disfavor, gentlemen, if you 
can believe it! It’s almost as if they sent us out here to be killed 
for nothing.” 

“And who’s to blame for that?” asked some other noble. 

“Who is to blame for all the misfortunes that plague the 
Commonwealth?” the Voyevode replied. “It can’t be we, dear 
brothers, since we’re here to shield and defend her with our bare 
breasts!” | 

The listening country squires were immensely flattered that 
this powerful, highborn, rich and well-connected noble—’ the 
Count of Benin and Opalenitza,’ as he styled himself—should 
call them his dear brothers, and view them as his equals, so one of 
them cried out at once: 

“Illustrious Palatine! If there were more advisors like you 
near the King we wouldn’t have been marked like sheep for 
slaughter here! But the way it is in Warsaw nowadays, the lower 
you bow and scrape the higher you rise! True merit has no 
value!” 


“Thanks for your kind words, dear brother,” Opalinski 
beamed on the flatterer. “But whose fault is that? The fault lies 
with him who takes bad advice. Yes, yes, dear brothers, our 
freedoms are like salt in their eyes in Warsaw. The more of our 
gentry that dies, you see, the easier it'll be to impose royal 
absolutism on the rest of us.” 

“Are we to die here, then, so that our children will groan in 
Oppression?” 

The strange commander, who had such a peculiar way of 
heartening and inspiring his soldiers, said nothing in reply and 
the dumbfounded squires began to gape and stare at each other 
in open-mouthed amazement. 

“So that’s what it’s all about?” many voices shouted. “Is that 
why we’re here? Sure! We can believe it! It isn’t just today 
that the idea of absolutum dominium has occurred in Warsaw! But 
if that’s what they’re up to now we can give some thought to it 
ourselves!” 

“And to our children!” 

“And to our possessions which the enemy is going-to loot and 
ravage!” 

The Voyevode continued to listen in silence as if he had no 
encouraging words for his troubled soldiers and more and more 
of them started shouting that King Yan Casimir was to blame for 
all the national disasters of their time. 

“And do you remember the times of King Yan Olbracht, 
gentlemen?” the Voyevode murmured. 

“In King Olbracht’s reign, the Gentry died in vain!” the assembly 
roared, quoting an ancient proverb, and angry voices cried out: 
“Treason, brothers! Treason!” 

“The King’s a traitor!” some enraged voice bellowed in the 
crowd. 

And the Voyevode kept his mournful silence. 


x * * 


But suddenly Ostrozka, who trotted all this while through the 
crowds at his master’s side, crowed like a rooster, flapped his 
arms and cried out so loudly that all eyes turned to him at once. 

“Gentlemen!” he shouted. “Sweet brothers! Listen to my 


riddle!” 


As volatile and changeable as the weather, the milling provin- 


cials immediately lost their sense of public outrage and crowded 
about the jester, eager to hear his latest witticisms and ready for 
amusement. 

“We're listening!” several dozen voices shouted. “We’re listening!” 

The clown began to blink his eyes, mimicking a well-known 
mannerism of King Yan Casimir, and squealed out in a high- 
pitched voice: 

“He took his brother’s crown for better or worse, 
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But let his brother’s fame be buried with his corpse. 
He sent his former chancellor running for his life, 
And plays the ‘Undersecretary’ along with his wife.” 

“The King! The King! That’s Yan Casimir, as I live and 
breathe!” the gentry bellowed from everywhere around and a 
huge burst of laughter thundered in the gathering. “May the 
Devil take him, how cleverly he put it!” 

The Voyevode laughed as heartily as everybody else, but when 
the noise died down a little he took a serious tone. 

“Ah, but even that messy love affair is something for which 
we'll have to pay with our own blood,” he sighed sadly. “That’s 
what we have come to! But here, Ostrozka, take a gold piece 
for your clever rhyme.” 

“Chris! Chris, my dear!” the jester cried out with the famili- 
arity allowed to his kind. “Why do you attack others for 
keeping fools around them when you not only keep me at your 
side but even pay me extra for a riddle? But I’ve another for 
Vou. 

“As good as the other?” 

“Better. Only longer. But where’s my gold piece, then?” 

“Here!” Opalinski said, laughing in advance. 

“All right then, gentlemen,” the jester shrilled, crowed again 
and flapped his arms like the wings of a barnyard rooster. 
“Listen! And can you guess his name?” 

“He played the role of Cato, flaying at the greedy. 
His weapon was a goose-quill, defending the needy. 
To a traitor’s job he had some aspirations 

And now he’s become the Conscience of the Nation. 
Pity he knows so little about fighting 

Because the Swedes won’t panic at his writing, 

And because wars aren’t won with rhetoric and reason 
He’s all set to follow a traitor into treason.” 


Everyone seemed to guess this riddle as quickly as the other 
but this time no one dared to laugh. A choked guffaw or two 
sounded here and there, followed by a silence, while all eyes 
turned to Opalinski whose suddenly scarlet face flushed a deeper 
crimson. 

Meanwhile the jester peered about expectantly and asked 
with his most innocent expression: “Well? Who’s the rascal? 
Can’t anybody guess?” 

And when the hushed silence went on he turned blandly to 
the Voyevode. “How about you, Chris? Can’t you name that 
scoundrel? No? Then pay me another ducat as a forfeit!” 

“Take it!” Pan Opalinski said, suddenly out of sorts, tossing 
auboel el cro shol | 

“God bless you, Chris! But tell me one more thing, will you, 
eh? Didn’t you try for the sub-chancellorship after Radey- 
ovskie” 

“I’ve no time for silly badinage just now!” the flushed Opalin- 
ski snapped and lifted his hat in farewell to the gathered gentry. 
“Goodbye for now, gentlemen! I must attend a meeting of the 
War Council.” a 

“You mean a ‘family council,’ don’t you Chris?” Ostrozka 
reminded. “Because you're all related to each other there and 
the safety of your own skins is your main concern.” 

Then he turned to the crowd of gentry and, imitating the 
Voyevode’s courtly bow, he added: “Which is just along your 
line of thinking, gentlemen, isn’t it.” 

With this, the jester trotted after his retreating master but they 
had barely taken a few dozen paces when a huge bellow of 
convulsive laughter burst from the crowd behind them. It 
boomed and echoed for a long time, long after the Voyevode 
vanished from everybody’s sight, until it dwindled and dissipated 
in the ordinary noises of the camp. 


Chapter Seventeen 


THE WAR COUNCIL at which Pan Kristof Opalinski presided that 
day was all the more unusual because none of the gathered 
Vyelkopolian magnates knew anything about military service. 

Unlike the Lithuanian and Ruthenian ‘kinglets,’ who were as 
much at home in the flames of battle’as salamanders were said to 
be in fire, whose bodies bore the permanent imprint of armor 
driven into their flesh, and whose entire lives passed in the 
unending raids, battles and campaigns that swept across the 
Steppes and the eastern forests, these were all civil dignitaries 
holding administrative offices and positions, and although they 
mustered in wartime along with all the other gentry called out 
in a national emergency, they never occupied high command 
positions. Centuries of peace softened their martial spirit and 
changed them into statesmen, scholars and literary men who 
bore no relation to that great Vyelkopolian knighthood from 
which they were descended, and which once held the might of 
the Teutonic Knights at bay for generations. 

Now, gathered to decide how to defend their territories from 
invasion, they peered at each other with uncertain eyes, unwill- 
ing to be the first to say anything. They waited for their 
‘Agamemnon,’ the most resplendent and respected magnifico 
among them, to give them their cue. 

But ‘Agamemnon’ himself didn’t quite know what to do in a 
Council of War, having no idea of either strategy or tactics, so 
he launched into another list of complaints against the King, 
citing his lethargy and ingratitude, and the heartlessness with 
which Vyelkopolska had been left unaided to its own devices. 
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If, however, he didn’t know what to say, his listeners were 
enthralled by the way he said it. Even the experienced Stanislav 
Skshetuski, who was summoned there with the other captains to 
give whatever professional advice might be necessary, fell under 
the spell of his eloquence. His poise and gestures brought to 
mind the great orators of the Roman Senate. His head was high. 
His coal-black eyes seemed to be hurling lightnings. His lips 
expelled thunderbolts of rhetoric, and his silver beard trembled 
with emotion as he described the cataclysm that was about to 
overwhelm the country. 

“What is the true source of a nation’s suffering?” he demanded 
in tones as clear and polished as the brightest crystal. “The fate 
of its sons. And we here will be the first to suffer. It’s across 
our lands and our possessions, won for us by our ancestors, that 
the enemy will spill like a hurricane rolling from the sea...” 

Arms spread in appeal for reason and justice, like an image 
hanged upon across, he poised the questions that troubled all his 
gathered relatives and kinsmen. 

“And why are we to suffer? What have we done that we 
should have our herds seized and taken, our wheat fields tram- 
pled into dust, and our villages, brought to prosperity with our 
own hard labor, set on fire and burned? 

“Were we the ones who injured Radeyovski?” he went on, 
eyes raised to the ceiling. “Did we bear false witness against him 
and then drove him like a hounded criminal to seek protection 
OVIEESe Asc 

“No!” he cried. “Neither do we insist that the empty title of 
‘King of Sweden,’ which cost our Motherland so much blood 
already, should remain in Yan Casimir’s signature! Two wars are 
scorching our borders! Was it necessary to provoke a third 
Ones ; 

“Let God and the nation judge the guilty one,” he thundered 
and went on in the same injured, judgmental and supplicatory 
tone for another hour. “But we are not to blame! Let us, then, 
wash our hands of this innocent blood which is going to be 
spilled for nothing because it’s not our doing!” 

No one could equal Kristof Opalinski’s speeches. He was the 
most gifted orator in the senate of his time. His classical and 
literary allusions were unsurpassed on any public rostrum either 
in prose or in poetic couplets. But when it came to the needed 


military dispositions, he had nothing to say, and the Council 
turned for counsel to the Furrow captains. One of them in 
particular, Pan Vladyslav Skorashevski, was a knight of such 
profound experience and such wide renown that even regular 
commanders welcomed his advice. Now he proposed the con- 
struction of three separate camps, one at each of the main river 
crossings, but at such close distance to each other that each could 
aid the others. He also urged fortification of the entire riverline 
in the arc of the camps so that the defenders could make a strong 
stand wherever the enemy appeared. 

“Once we know which way Wittemberg is heading,” he 
advised, “we’ll concentrate all our forces there and give him a 
warm welcome. I, in the meantime, with Your Excellencies’ 
permission, will take a small party west to Tchaplinek. It’s a lost 
position and I'll pull back in time but it’s a good place from 
which to watch the enemy and send word about them.” 

That, then, was the decision and first thing next morning the 
gathering army got to work in a slightly more determined spirit. 
The assembled gentry finally mustered about fifteen thousand 
men and the peasant soldiers entrenched them in a walled arc of 
more than six miles. 

The camp at Uistye, being the strongest one, was placed 
under the command of the Voyevode of Poznan, while other 
magnates sent their men to garrison the smaller earthworks in 
Vyelen and Pila. Pan Skorashevski left for the little border town 
of Tchaplinek and the Vyelkopolians settled down to await the 
Swedes. 
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June ended in this fashion and July began. Not a single cloud 
marred the open sky and the heat of the Summer sun beat down 
on the plains like a glowing furnace, driving the sweltering 
gentry for shelter among the trees. The days and nights proved 
to be so torrid that many of these grumbling and reluctant 
warriors abandoned the camps altogether and had their tents 
pitched in the shaded groves where they settled down to a round 
of boisterous feasts and noisy celebrations. 

But these raucous banquets were like serenity itself beside the 
squalling clamor of their grooms and servants who fought each 
other for access to the river each time it came to watering the 


horses. They drove several thousand animals to water three 
times a day so that, from a distance, it sounded as if three battles 
raged each morning, noon and night on the riverbanks. 

The army’s spirit, however, seemed good at the start, no 
matter how much cold water Opalinski threw on their enthusi- 
asm, and the outlook didn’t seem as poor as some of the experi- 
enced men believed at the outset. If Wittemberg had come in 
the first days of July he might have found determined resistance 
which, as often happened with such volunteer soldiers, could 
have changed into a dogged ferocity as the embattled squires 
caught fire in the heat of combat. Officers like Pan Skshetuski 
and other Furrow captains had seen that before, and thought that 
another Yeremi Vishnovyetzki could have turned the camp at 
Uistye into a second Zbarajh, and write another epic of heroic 
struggle into the pages of their country’s history. But, as it 
happened, the Voyevode of Poznan could merely write, not fight 
or inspire others. 

They thought it possible that Wittemberg moved slowly on 
purpose. The old Swedish fox was not only a master_of warfare 
but he also knew how men behaved on a battlefield. Years of 
experience taught him that fresh recruits were the most danger- 
ous when their eagerness was still burning high. That’s when 
newly drafted, untrained citizen-soldiers could charge the oldest 
regiments, scattering them like chaff, because they fought with 
the red-hot passion of an unblooded weapon, freshly come from 
under a blacksmith’s hammer, tasting their first battle fury and 
oblivious of unexperienced danger. But once such passions 
were allowed to cool, the same men turned into heavy, sluggish 
and lethargic creatures who were as spiritless and lifeless as slabs 
of pig-iron piled outside a forge. 

It wasn’t courage that this army lacked, the captains agreed. 
But what they sorely needed was a soldier’s patience and the 
ability to wait with that stubborn and disciplined endurance that 
veterans acquired only by long practice. 

Weeks passed, following each other in aimless succession of 
boredom and waiting, and the unruly Vyelkopolian army began 
to fall apart. 

The sun burned down on them hotter than before. 

The listless and lackadaisical gentry refused to drill, complain- 
ing that the horseflies made their horses restless and that the 


mosquitoes, swarming in tens of thousands in that marshy land- 
scape, made them too uncomfortable in the open. Their lackeys 
fought each other more fiercely than ever, competing for the 
coolest woodland spots for their masters’ bivouacs, which caused 
some saber fights among the irritable provincials as well. 

It began to happen that one or another of these sullen warri- 
ors, riding down to the river at sunset to water his horse, turned 
the animal’s. head homeward, vanished in the night, and was 
never seen in the camp again. 
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Nor did their leaders act as good role models. Pan Sko- 
rashevski barely sent word from Tchaplinek that the Swedes 
were nearing, and that they would be across the border in less 
than a week, when the War Council agreed to give a leave of 
absence to Pan Zygmunt Grudjinski, the son of the Starosta of 
Grudno and a nephew of the Voyevode of Kalish. 

Pan Andrei Grudjinski was especially eloquent and insistent 
in his nephew’s cause, pleading that “if I am to lay my head on 
this battlefield then, at least, let my nephew live to inherit my 
fame and carry my name into future generations.” He eulogized 
the young man’s virtues, pointed out that he was barely in the 
first flush of manhood, and praised his noble spirit “in as much 
as he gave one hundred good foot soldiers to the Common- 
wealth’s defense,” and the Council agreed to send him home on 
the eve of battle. 

Next morning, early on July 16, the young magnate rode 
openly out of the earthworks, surrounded by a dozen servants, 
while crowds of jeering gentry, goaded by Ostrozka, followed 
him to the outskirts of the camp. 

“My lord!” the jester shouted at him from a distance. “I grant 
you a new motto for your coat-of-arms and a new addition to 
your family name! ‘Deest’ or Deserter!” 

“Long live Deest-Grudjinski!” the gentry howled, flinging 
lumps of parched earth after the red-faced, angry young noble- 
man who kicked his horse forward in fury and impatience. 
“Run to your burrow, rabbit! Run! Hop hop!” 

“And don’t weep too hard for your uncle either!” Ostrozka 
went on calling. “His contempt for the Swedes is just as great 


as yours, and he’ll turn his back on them just as quick as you, as 
soon as they appear!” 

The uproar became so general that the Voyevode of Poznan 
himself came running with several Furrow captains to explain 
that the young lordling was only taking a week’s leave for some 
pressing business and that he’d be back in camp in time for the 
battle. 
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But this bad example from above had its effect, and that night 
some hundred rural gentry followed young Grudjinski, think- 
ing, no doubt, that they were just as good as he, although they 
left the camp with greater discretion and with fewer servants. 
Pan Stanislav Skshetuski, the captain of the Kalish infantry, 
clawed at his hair in anger and despair because his own men also 
began to seep into the night taking their cue from their master- 
gentry. 

The Voyevodes called another meeting of the council in which 
the masses of the gentry demanded to be heard and the night 
passed in chaos of quarreling and shouting. Everyone suspected 
everyone else of trying to desert and the cry of “Either everyone 
or no one!” flew from man to man. Rumors that the Voyevodes 
themselves were leaving the camp swept through the raging 
crowds and the harassed magnates had to show themselves over 
and over to the howling mob as the night went on. Some 
twelve thousand men sat on horseback until dawn, ready to 
gallop off at the first sign of their leaders’ panic, and the Voyevode 
of Poznan himself rode among them with his hat in hand, and 
with his lofty brow naked in the starlight like a Roman Trib- 
une’s, assuring everyone that he would “either die with them or 
live among them.” 

“Gentlemen!” he cried, carried away by the greatness of his 
moment. “Brothers! Our fates are the same! It’s either life or 
death for all of us together!” 

The mobs responded with either cheers or jeers, and he came 
back to the council meeting—hoarse, weary and intoxicated by 
his own great words—and quite convinced that he had rendered 
a remarkable service that night to his country. 

But he had less to say at the council table, tugging at his beard 
and forelock with despair and muttering: “Decide what you 


wish, my lords, if any of you can. I wash my hands of what is 
sure to happen because it isn’t possible to do anything with this 
kind of army...” 

“Excellency!” Pan Skshetuski said. “The enemy himself will 
restore order here. Let the guns start firing, let the siege begin, 
and the gentry will fight on the walls like lions just to save their 
necks rather than raising all these riots in the camp. There’s 
nothing new in this, believe me. It’s all happened many times 
Defore. 

“But what will we fight with? All the artillery we have are a 
few signal pop-guns, good enough for shooting off at banquets, 
but useless for battle!” 

“At Zbarajh Hmyelnitzki had seventy carronades and Long 
Toms while Prince Yeremi had just a dozen field guns and half 
a dozen mortars.” 

“But he had regulars, not this provincial rabble! He had his 
own incomparable regiments, famous throughout the world, not 
a market-day gathering of country sheep-clippers and gentleman 
farmers!” 

“Send for Skorashevski!” advised Pan Tcharnkovski, the cas- 
tellan of Poznan and a brother-in-law of the despairing Kristof 
Opalinski. “Make him the Camp Constable. The gentry re- 
spect him. He’ll hold them together if anybody can.” 

“That’s right! Send for Skorashevski,” urged the Voyevode of 
Kalish, far less eloquent that night than when he was pleading 
for his nephew’s discharge. “We need him here much more 
than in Tchaplinek or wherever he is.” 

“That makes sense! Good idea! Do it!” cried a dozen others. 
“LeG himnetaxe care oft! 7 

That was the War Council’s only decision that night and the 
sole measure the Vyelkopolian magnates took to prepare for the 
coming siege. The rest of the meeting passed in complaints 
against the King and his French-born wife, and in denouncing 
the lack of regular reinforcements which left the Common- 
wealth’s most prosperous provinces defenseless before the 
Swedes. 
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The next morning neither calmed the camp nor restored the 
gentry s sagging spirits. On the contrary, the chaos burst out 


with new force and spread even wider as someone launched the 
rumor that the Protestants among them, and especially the 
Calvinists who had many converts in the western districts, sided 
with the Swedes, and that they were ready to go over to the 
enemy at a moment’s notice. Moreover several respected patri- 
otic Protestants, such as Pan Shlyhting and the Kurnatovski 
brothers, confirmed these suspicions and pointed out the leader 
of this budding treason. The dissidents, they said, comprised a 
secret circle under Pan Rey, a well-known rioter and trouble- 
maker, who had served in the German wars as a Lutheran 
volunteer and formed a great admiration for the Swedes. 

This news no sooner started sweeping through the earthworks 
when ten thousand sabers glittered in the air and a true firestorm 
threatened to burst above the camp. 

“Treason!” howled the gentry. “We’re harboring traitors in 
our midst! Ingrates conspiring against their own Mother! Vi- 
pers ready to strike us in the back!” 

“Death to them! Stamp them out! Let’s have them here and 
now!” os 

“It’s the worst kind of treason, gentlemen!” they harangued 
each other. “And the most insidious! Let’s burn out this plague 
before it overwhelms us all!” 

The Voyevodes and the captains had to run again among the 
roiled masses, soothing their rage and trying to defuse an explo- 
sion of fratricidal bloodshed, but they found this even harder to 
accomplish than the night before. 

No one, least of all the officers, had any doubt that Pan Rey 
stood ready to betray his country. He had adopted so many 
foreign ways, and he was so contemptuous of anything Polish, 
that only his native language distinguished him from Germans. 
The riot began to dissipate only when the Council decided to 
order him out of the camp, but even then the shouts of “Trea- 
son! Treason! Kill them all!” echoed for many hours. 

Finally the camp quietened down and a strange, withdrawn 
lassitude fell upon the discouraged and distracted gentry. Some 
of them stumbled along the walls as if half asleep, peering with 
dull eyes across the plains on which the Swedes were expected 
any day. Others turned to prayer, losing all interest in material 
matters. Yet others threw themselves into an orgy of eating and 


drinking and a sort of desperate, devil-may-care gaiety in which 
death itself seemed like some grotesque and macabre joke. 

No one in that vast assembly of troubled human beings gave 
a thought to victory because no one could believe in anything 
but defeat. And yet the enemy they expected was not much 
more powerful than they. In numbers, in fact, the Vyelkopo- 
lians had a small advantage. The Swedes’ sole superiority lay in 
their trained and disciplined battalions, better artillery, and a 
commander who knew how to fight a war. 
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So while at one edge of the Vyelkopolian plain the Polish 
earthworks hummed, boiled, roared, feasted and filled with 
sounds of fury, and then quietened down, subdued into apathy, 


like a sea whipped by contrary winds—and as the mobilized 
provincials held noisy meetings to debate each order as if they’d 


come together to elect a King—the other edge, greening among 
the broad meadows of the Oder River, darkened with the calm 
and steady regiments of the Swedes. 

First in the line of march was the King’s Guards Brigade, led 
by Benedict Horn, a grim soldier whose name was still whis- 
pered throughout Germany with terror. Marching behind him 
were two thousand picked, broad-shouldered men, matched for 
height and weight, armed with new wheel-lock muskets and 
long Swedish rapiers, and dressed alike in deep Spanish-style 
helmets and yellow leather coats. They were renowned for their 
iron discipline, indifference to death, and unemotional coldness 
under fire. 

Karl Schedding, a famous German mercenary commander, led 
the Goteborg or West Gothland Brigade, consisting of two 
regiments of infantry and one of mounted Reiters or armored 
dragoons. Half the infantry carried muskets and the other half 
bristled with long, slim pikes which were used as a hedge against 
cavalry. In the times of Sigismond III, one of the earlier Vasa 
kings of Poland, one regiment of armored winged husaria, the 
traditional battering ram of the Polish armies, shattered this 
brigade in a single charge, and now it was composed in most part 
of Germans. 

The two Smalland brigades were led by the famous Irwin who 
lost his right hand in the German wars while defending a 


regimental battle flag. He had the reputation of a murderous 
religious fanatic and a grim, singleminded soldier, just as hard on 
himself as he was on his men, and caring for nothing except war 
and bloodshed. While other great captains of the Religious 
Wars that devastated Europe between the Oder and the Rhine 
evolved in time into cold, matter-of-fact professionals, looking 
at warfare as no more than their chosen trade, he retained the 
same fierce Calvinist fanaticism with which he began, singing 
psalms and quoting from the Scriptures while slaughtering men 
without a thought of mercy. 

The Vastmanland Brigade marched behind Dragenborg while 
the world-famous sharpshooters of the Halsingborg Brigade 
were led by Gustav Oxenstern, a nephew of Charles Gustav's 
famous Chancellor who guided the policies of Sweden ever 
since the reign of Gustavus Adolphus. The Ostergotland or East 
Gothland Brigade advanced under Fersen, and Wittemberg him- 
self commanded the two Varmland brigades while, at the same 
time, acting as Field Marshal of the entire army. 

Seventy-two heavy guns gouged deep black furrows in the 
sandy soil of the Oder plains that unfolded behind this human 
engine of destruction which devastated all of Germany, and 
which, especially in its superb Swedish infantry, could find its 
match only among the Royal Guards of the Kings of France. 

They marched in battle order, ready to form their lines and 
columns at a single sign, and looking from a distance like a 
land-born fleet of advancing castles with the square towers of 
their pikes rising above the hard-edged rectangles of musketeers 
around them. Soaring aloft from these towers of pikes, and 
flowing above a sea of heads, helmets and plumed hats towards 
the Polish border, were the skyblue banners with white and 
yellow crosses which had waved victoriously above the cen- 
tury’s every battlefield between the Baltic and the Rhine. 

Each day, mile after mile, the distance between the two armies 
narrowed. 

And finally, on July 21, while passing through the dark, broad 
stretch of pine woods near the village of Heinrichsdorf, the 
approaching Swedes saw their first Polish border post. A vast 
single cry of joy rang out at this sight, bursting from those grim 
and silent ranks in which marched the looters of half a continent. 


All the drums and trumpets thundered in salute, and all the 
banners snapped open in the sudden breeze. 

Wittemberg himself rode forward, surrounded by a glittering 
staff of officers and nobles, to watch his regiments march past 
him across that invisible woodland line which would begin his 
new campaign of conquest. 

He watched them coldly, saluting with his hat, while his 
battalions passed in parade review. All the regimental battle flags 
dipped before him; thirty-thousand boots beat out a single 
rhythm like a giant heart; ten thousand hardened fists slapped 
the hardwood stocks of their muskets in presenting arms; and 
seventeen thousand of Europe’s finest warriors advanced into 
Poland. 

The cavalry rode past with rapiers drawn. The gunners 
marched with lighted matches beside their rumbling cannon. 
The sun stood in the middle of the sky to mark the noon hour 
of a brilliant day, and the woodland air was rich with the smell 


of pine sap and fresh pitch. 


Chapter Eighteen 


THEY CAME OUT of the woods—one steel rank after another, one 


grimly silent regiment followed by the next— and another great, 
joyful shout tore out of their chests. 

A landscape such as they’d never seen before lay spread out 
below them. ™, 

The grey country track, flooded with Summer sunshine, 
dwindled and disappeared across the horizon. The quietly 
cheerful countryside around them lay open to the gaze like arms 
thrown wide in welcome. The rich, fragrant soil seemed to be 
smiling, beckoning, glowing with nodding grains, dotted with 
cool, shaded oak groves and green with pastureland wherever 
they looked. 

The smoke of hidden homesteads, rising softly from behind 
the trees as far as they could see, hung in the sunlit air, pale with 
distance and stilled with the untroubled tranquility of centuries. 
White flocks of sheep grazed peacefully in the meadows and 
long-legged storks paced with stilted dignity where the green of 
the meadows gave way to gleaming wetlands. 

A soft, warm silence spread across it all. There was a sense of 
sweetness in the sparkling air, and a hospitable richness pulsing 
from the soil, and it seemed to the astonished, staring Scandina- 
vian warriors that they were entering that legendary and idyllic 
Promised Land, flowing with milk and honey, which waited for 
them with open arms as if they were God-sent guests, not an 
invading army, and their fierce, joyful shout shattered the silent 
air. 
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Used as they were to the infertile, rocky soil of their native 
country, and to the winter darkness of their northern forests, the 
land-starved, hungry hearts of these ruthless conquerors and 
rapacious looters filled with an overwhelming longing to possess 
it all. A wild-eyed enthusiasm seized the advancing ranks that 
spilled out of the dark, pine-scented border woods into that 
unexpected treasure house that opened before them. 

But there was something else, a grim sobering thought that 
glinted darkly behind their glowing eyes. They were profes- 
sionals, forged in the brutal fires of half a continent that they 
devastated in the Thirty Years’ War, and they expected a hard 
and bitter fight before they grasped those riches for themselves. 
They knew the dangerous reputation of the people who lived in 
these fortune-laden spaces, and they were sure that the price of 
conquest would be high. The terrible disaster of Kirkholm, 
where three thousand Polish horsemen under Hodkevitch wiped 
eighteen thousand of Sweden’s best soldiers off the face of the 
earth, was still alive in Swedish memories. Tales of those irre- 
sistible winged riders, related in awed whispers as if they were 
giants out of a Nordic Saga, still echoed in the dark Winter huts 
along their windswept shores. Nor were the wars of Gustavus 
Adolphus entirely forgotten. Drilled as they were in the invin- 
cible traditions of that swooping Scandinavian eagle, they knew 
that the fierce resistance they expected here blunted his talons 
not just once but twice. 

So their harsh outburst of possessive joy was tempered with 
foreboding, a kind of wondering caution and uneasiness, and 
their commander seemed to share their thoughtfulness and con- 
cern. He watched the passing regiments of infantry and armored 
heavy Reiters with the cold, ruminating eyes of a shepherd 
calculating the worth and value of his flock, and then turned to 
a corpulent, red-faced man who sat on a horse beside him. 

“Your Excellency is sure, then, that these forces are enough 
to crush the troops assembled at Uistye?” he asked. 

The heavy, thick-lipped man stroked the curled blond wig 
that fell to his shoulders from under a plumed cavalier hat and 
turned his small moist eyes on the Swedish marshal. 

“Your Excellency may depend on it,” he drawled with assur- 
ance. “If we had one of the Hetmans waiting for us there, along 
with some of the Crown regular contingent, then I’d advise 


waiting until His Majesty himself can join us with the bulk of 
the army. But what we have here is more than enough to deal 
with those Vyelkopolian lords and their provincial levy.” 

“But won’t the Hetmans send them reinforcements?” 

“No. They won't.” 

“How can you be so certain?” 

“Two reasons. One,’-—and the flushed, fleshy man lifted a 
thick, ringed finger—“whatever troops they have, and they 
don’t have many to begin with, are all tied up in Lithuania and 
the Ukraine.” 

“We know that,’ the Swedish marshal said. “What’s the other 
reason?” 

Smiling with cold amusement, Wittemberg’s advisor lifted 
another finger. 

“The second reason, and the most important, is that neither 
Yan Casimir, nor his ministers, nor the diet in Warsaw believe 
to this minute that His Majesty King Charles Gustav would 
ignore the armistice, the embassies, and their willingness to 
negotiate our differences, and begin a war! They still hope for 
a lash miniube peace. (ay mamma: 

Here the squat, red-faced man took off his broad-brimmed 
hat, wiped the sweat off his glistening forehead and added with 
grim satisfaction: “Trubetzkoy and Dolghoruki are in Lithu- 
ania. Hmyelnitzki’s in the Ukraine. And now we're entering 
Vyelkopolska. That’s what the rule of Yan Casimir has brought 
about!” 

Wittemberg glanced at him curiously. “And this pleases you?” 

“What pleases me is that I’ll have justice! I’ll have revenge 
for all the indignities I’ve suffered! And furthermore, I can see 
as clearly as if it were written in the palm of my hand, that my 
advice and Your Excellency’s sword will place the world’s 
richest and most splendid crown on King Charles Gustav's 
head.” 

Wittemberg let his eyes range far ahead, spanning the broad 
woods, the timberlands, the yellow sweep of wheat fields heavy 
with rich grain, and the green fecundity of pasture lands and 
meadows. 

“Yes, it’s a beautiful and productive country,” he said after a 
moment. “And Your Excellency can be sure that after the war 


His Majesty won’t think of anyone but you to be his viceroy 
ete? 

The fleshy man lifted his hat once more and raised his small, 
embittered eyes to the cloudless sky. 

“Nor do I want to serve any other master,” he said in a thick, 
fervent voice that trembled with a mixture of suppressed emo- 
tions. 

As superstitious as any other soldier, Wittemberg glanced 
quickly at the clear blue canopy that spread silent and untrou- 
bled overhead, as if he expected a sign of God’s anger to manifest 
itself in a flash of fire. 

But no thunder rumbled there at those words. No bolt of 
lightning came down to strike the thickset, red-faced speaker 
who was surrendering his own country—already spent and 
groaning under the onslaught of two other enemies—into the 
hands of a third invader. His name was Hyeronimus Radey- 
ovski, a former favorite of King Yan Casimir and vice-chancellor 
of Poland in the united Polish-Lithuanian Kingdom, and now 
the most faithful and devoted servant of the Swedes. 

The Swedish general and the Polish traitor sat for a while 
longer in quiet, contemplative silence while the last two infantry 
brigades marched out of the woods, and then the long black 
stream of jolting cannon and creaking baggage carts rolled into 
the sunlight. 

The boom and rattle of regimental drums drowned out the 
measured tread of the soldiers’ boots on the country highway 
and the blare of trumpets rang across the woods with harsh. 
threatening echoes. 
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Finally the staff moved forward as well. Radeyovski rode 
beside Wittemberg ahead of the others. 

“Oxenstern is a long time coming back,” Wittemberg ob- 
served. “I hope nothing’s happened to him. I’m not sure it was 
a good idea to send him to Uistye. Do you think they’ll see 
through his disguise?” 

“Why should they? One trumpeter looks much like another. 
And it was a good idea to send him there with Your Excellency’s 
letters. He’ll be able to inspect the defenses, look over the 


leaders, and judge what they’re thinking. An ordinary messen- 
ger wouldn’t manage that.” 

“But what if someone recognizes hime” 

“Only Pan Rey knows him over there and he’s ours, body and 
soul. But even if they do catch on to who and what he is, what 
of it? They won’t harm him. On the contrary, they'll go out of 
their way to make him feel at home.” 

Radeyovski laughed quietly, shaking his head with wonder 
and amusement. 

“I know my Poles,” he said, smiling with contempt. “After all, 
1 am one of them. We’ll do anything just so that foreigners will 
think well of us. It’s one of our great failings that we'll always 
ignore everything said by the best of us, but we’ll turn ourselves 
inside out to be praised by strangers. So don’t worry about 
Oxenstern, Your Excellency. Set your mind at rest, nothing will 
happen to him. He just hasn’t had enough time to get back, 
that’s all.” 

“And what effect will our letters have there, do you think?” 

Now Radeyovski burst into open laughter. “ss, 

“If Your Excellency will let me play the prophet I'll tell you 
exactly what is going to happen! The Voyevode of Poznan 1s a 
well-read and civilized man, so he’ll reply in a well-read and 
civilized manner. But since he also likes to see himself as 
something of an ancient Roman, his reply will be written with 
an eye to history. He’ll say that he’d rather spill his last drop of 
blood than surrender, that he’d rather face death than dishonor, 
and that his great love for his Motherland commands him to fall 
in defense of her borders.” 

“And do you think he’s likely to do that?” 

“He?” Radeyovski’s whole, thickset body quivered with 
amusement. “It’s true that he’d spill his last drop of blood for 
his country, but since he keeps it in his inkpot rather than his 
veins it isn’t likely to harm anybody, least of all himself. I’m 
sure that after that Roman declaration there’ll be polite inquiries 
about our health, good wishes for the future, and finally a plea 
for our consideration where his and his relatives’ property 1s 
concerned. For which he and all his relatives will be quite 
properly and politely grateful.” 

“And what does Your Excellency think will be the end result 
of all that?” 


“The end result?” And again Radeyovski gave way to a 
paroxysm of cold, contemptuous laughter. “The end result will 
be that they’ll lose whatever heart they have, that they’ll start 
trying to negotiate, and that we’ll occupy all of Vyelkopolska 
without a single shot fired at anybody.” 

“I hope that Your Excellency is a real prophet,” Wittemberg 
observed. 

“I'm sure of it,” Radeyovski said. “I know these men. And I 
have friends and supporters in high places all over this country 
so I know exactly how to move against it. My mistreatment by 
Yan Casimir, as well as my devotion to His Swedish Majesty, can 
assure Your Excellency that I won’t miss a trick!” 

Then Radeyovski nodded quietly, staring with thoughtful 
eyes at the rich landscapes that unfolded in their soft and beguil- 
ing colors before the marching Swedes. 

“Times have changed in this Commonwealth,” he added and 
shrugged briefly. “And people are different. Everyone’s more 
concerned about his own bailiwick than the country as a whole. 
All these territories, for example, that we’ll be passing over in 
the next few days belong to the Opalinskis and Tcharnkovskis 
and Grudjinskis, and since they’re the very same magnates who 
command at Uistye they’ll be as soft as butter in their negotia- 
tions.” 

“Your Excellency’s knowledge of this country is of inestima- 
ble value to His Majesty,” Wittemberg remarked. “I’m sure it’I] 
be rewarded just as generously.” 

“I know my own kind,” Radeyovski shrugged again, as open 
about his own accession to the Swedes as he was indifferent to 
his country’s welfare. “As for the lesser, ordinary gentry, they’re 
never a problem. Just guarantee their freedom to squabble with 
each other in their petty diets and they’ll go along with their 
Voyevodes.”’ 

"So judging by what Your Excellency tells me, I presume that 
| can think of these territories as already ours?” 

“You can, Excellency!” Radeyovski answered eagerly. “Yes 
you can! You can!” 

“In that case I claim all these lands in the name of his 
Illustrious Majesty, Charles Gustav of Sweden,” Wittemberg said 
gravely. 


xk * * 


Two days earlier, before the Swedish forces marched onto 
Vyelkopolian soil, a Swedish Army trumpeter arrived at the 
main Polish camp with letters for the Voyevodes from Wittem- 
berg and Radeyovski. 

Pan Skorashevski himself led him to Kristof Opalinski’s quar- 
ters while the provincial gentry gaped at him as the first Swede 
they had ever seen. They made admiring comments about his 
proud bearing, his well-bred manly features, his upturned yel- 
low mustache combed out at the ends into a pair of stiff out- 
spread military brushes, and his lordly manner. A curious crowd 
trailed him to the house occupied by the Voyevode, calling out 
to acquaintances spotted on the way, and pointing at the Swede 
with excited fingers. 

“Look at those boots!” some of the gentry laughed. “If they 
were any longer he’d be wearing them around his neck. And 
look at that long straight rapier he’s got hanging there.” 

“That’s a rapier? Looks more like a roasting-spit, ha ha ha!” 

“That’s a nice bit of silver embroidery on that pendant, 
though.” 

The Swede, in turn, peered around with equal curiosity, 
tossing sharp, careful glances at everything from under his tall- 
crowned, broad-brimmed military hat as if he was counting the 
men and inspecting their fortifications. He seemed to stare with 
a particularly undisguised curiosity at the swarming mobs of 
provincial gentry whose eastern-style dress was, apparently, a 
novelty for him. Pan Skorashevski suspected that this might be 
a disguised officer, sent as a spy rather than an envoy, but when 
he raised the question with the Voyevodes he was told that it 
made no difference. 

“No, you will not arrest him!” Pan Opalinski told him. “He 
came with correspondence. Even if he was Wittemberg himself 
we have to take him at face value. Indeed, I’ll even give him 
ten ducats for his trouble.” 

The War Council met to read and discuss the letters while the 
trumpeter was placed in the hospitable hands of Pan Kristof’s 
courtiers who, in turn, turned him over to the curious gentry. 
They, as fascinated by him as if he was a visitor from another 
planet, took him at once to the liquor stalls and started drinking 


with him na umor, in the Cossack manner, as if guzzling liquor 
until they were senseless was the best solution to all and every 
problem. 

Drinking, they talked. The Swede had some pigeon German 
which the Vyelkopolian country squires understood from their 
commercial dealings with the Prussian cities, and he regaled 
them with tales of Wittemberg’s successes. He babbled about 
the huge Swedish forces on their way to Uistye and made a point 
of describing the artillery which, as he put it, was of a quality 
and caliber never seen in the field before and which could 
demolish anything before it. In no time at all inflated rumors 
spread among the tents, growing more threatening with every 
repetition, so that hardly anyone slept that night in the Polish 
earthworks. 

Near to midnight the detachments quartered in the other 
camps began to arrive at Uistye. The assembled dignitaries 
weighed their reply until long past sunrise and the provincials 
passed their time in excited gossip about the might of the 
approaching Swedes. They shot anxious questions at the trum- 
peter about his commanders, about the quality of the troops, 
their weapons and their battle tactics, and everything he told 
them flew through the whole camp as soon as he said it. The 
nearness of the enemy gave every detail a particular importance 
and no one seemed to notice that these revelations made the 
Swedes appear quite invincible. 

At dawn, Pan Stanislav Skshetuski came in from patrol with 
news that the Swedes were near Valtz, a day’s march away, and 
the gentry rushed to arms as if the battle was to start at any 
moment. Most of the horses and servants were out of the 
encampment, still in their bivouacs and pastures, and they came 
pouring in with utmost confusion, trampling everything in 
sight. The various county contingents ran to form their ranks. 
Troops of provincial gentry buckled on their armor, mounted 
their horses and pushed into formation. But because the eve of 
battle 1s the most terrifying moment for untried and inexperi- 
enced soldiers, the chaos threatened to reach the proportions of 
a panic, and it took the hoarse, sweating captains a good part of 
the morning to get the army in some sort of order. 

The noise and yelling deafened everyone. The shouts 
drowned out words of command and even the cry of trumpets. 


From everywhere around came howls of “Yan! Peter! Onu- 
fryi...!. Where the devil are you! Where’s my horse? What's 
happened to my servants? Yan! Peter! Come here, damn your 
soul!” 

A single cannon shot fired in that moment would have sent 
the whole assembly running for their lives in mindless, headlong 
panic. 

But slowly, step by frantic step, the territorial levies calmed 
down and took their places in the battle line. The gentry may 
have lacked experience but they were, after all, the traditional 
defenders of their country so that by noon the camp looked 
quite impressive. The brightly uniformed peasant infantry stood 
on the walls, bringing to mind a hedgerow full of flowers; thin 
wisps of smoke rose from the gunners’ matches in the gun 
emplacements; and the plain before the earthworks filled with 
the mounted squires, formed into their provincial regiments and 
troops, and gripped by sudden passion and impatience to begin 
the battle. The shrill snorts and neighing of their restless char- 
gers sent warlike echoes ringing through the trees in-the nearby 
eroves and flooded them with ardor. 


xk &k * 


Meanwhile the Voyevode of Poznan dispatched the Swedish 
trumpeter with his reply to Wittemberg’s and Radeyovski's 
letters which took the form that Radeyovski had foreseen—in 


other words both ‘courteous’ and ‘Roman’—after which he 
ordered a strong cavalry patrol to the north bank of the Notetz 
in search of prisoners to question. 

His cousin Pyotr, the Voyevode of Podlasye, was to command 
this expedition in person, leading his own household troop of 
one hundred and fifty dragoons, while Captains Skorashevsk1 
and Skshetuski were ordered to collect a few more volunteers 
from among the gentry so that these untried warriors might 
finally get a whiff of gunpowder as well. 

They made a brave sight as they rode along the regimental 
lines: Pan Stanislaw as dark-skinned as all the Skshetuskis, with 
fierce aquiline features decorated by a long white scar left by a 
saber stroke, and with his long black beard whipping in the 
breeze; and Pan Vladyslav looking a bit less martial with his 
plump, kindly face, drooping lower lip, redrimmed eyes and 


dangling pale mustache, but well-respected for his wide military 
skills and universally admired for his personal courage. 

“Well gentlemen,” they repeated riding along the ranks. 
“Who wants to try the Swedes?) Who wants a sniff of powder? 
Join us, gentlemen, join us! Who will volunteer?” 

They crossed a fair distance with no result before anyone 
stepped forward. The provincials stood still, blinking at each 
other and nudging each other, suddenly embarrassed and unwill- 
ing to be the first to move, and muttering to their neighbors in 
the ranks: “I'll go if you will.” 

“Well, what about it, gentlemen? What about it?” the two 
captains shouted. 

They were beginning to get impatient when suddenly, as they 
were passing the Poznan contingent, a little man dressed in a 
jester’s multicolored patchwork clothes and riding a child’s pony 
galloped out from behind the ranks. 

“Mister provincials!” he shouted. “From now on I’m the 
volunteer and you are the clowns!” 

“Ostrozka! Ostrozka!” the gentry roared, amused and de- 
lighted. 

“As good a man as any of you, that’s certain!” the jester 
replied. 

“Tfui! What the devil!” cried Pan Rosinski, a provincial 
judge. “Enough of this clowning! I’m volunteering!” 

“And I! And I,” cried a dozen voices. “One life is enough! 
I'm going too!” 

“Make room for me!” others began to shout. “I’m as good as 
you! Let’s not have anybody push himself ahead of anybody 
else!” 

And just as moments earlier no one stirred, less worried about 
the Swedes than what their brother-gentry might think of their 
undignified eagerness, so now they poured out of the ranks from 
every direction. In moments five hundred horsemen grouped 
behind the two captains while dozens more came galloping from 
each county and district contingent, pushing each other, racing 
to be the first, colliding and quarreling. 

“Enough, dear brothers!” Pan Skorashevski cried in his kindly 
voice and began to laugh. “Enough! We can’t all go this time!” 

Then he and Skshetuski put their volunteers in order and led 
them away. The army watched them as they forded the river, 


broad but quite shallow at this point, and took the highway 
leading to the border. Their bright coats and weapons caught 
the light of the afternoon sun at the bends of the road for a while 
longer and then they were gone. 

Half an hour later the Voyevode of Poznan sent everyone back 
to their tents, deciding that it made no sense to keep more than 
twenty thousand men waiting in the ranks while the enemy was 
still a whole day’s march away. But alert sentries were set to 
pace the walls, the cavalry’s horses were kept within the earth- 
works, and everyone was warned to mount up and assemble at 
the first muffled sound of a signal trumpet. 

The waiting was over. 

And along with that there was a sudden end to all the anxious 
worrying and doubting and arguments and quarrels; it was just 
as Pan Skshetuski had foretold: the nearness of the enemy did 
what all the efforts of the officers failed to accomplish. 

Discipline was restored at once. 

Sagging spirits lifted. 

The first successful engagement might even send _it soaring, 
everyone believed, and the excited gentry looked eagerly for 
anything that might be taken for a lucky omen. 


Chapter Nineteen 


AS IT HAPPENED, they didn’t have long to wait for a fresh wave 
of encouragement and enthusiasm. 

That evening, just as the setting sun threw a blinding glare 
along the river and the woods beyond it, the sentries spotted a 
long trail of dust rising in the north, and then a large group of 
men and horses moving in the dust cloud. The whole army 
climbed up on the walls to see what kind of new guests to expect 
and then one of the Grudjinski dragoons galloped in from an 
outpost on the riverbank with news that the raiding expedition 
was coming back again. 

“They’re coming back! Successfully!” the word flew eagerly 
from mouth to mouth. “The Swedes didn’t devour them after 
alll 

The raiders, meanwhile, wound slowly through their sunlit 
dust cloud and then began to ford the river. The gathered 
gentry peered at them through the reddish glare, shielding their 
eyes from the sharpening brightness as the air around them 
turned into gold and purple. 

“Ey, am I wrong? Seems to me as if there’s more of them 
coming in then went out,” observed Pan Shlyhting, the magis- 
trate of Syeradz. 

“Is it prisoners they’ve got, then?” cried some other squire, 
who evidently expected only the worst of a meeting with the 
Swedes and couldn’t believe his eyes. “As God’s my witness, 
brothers, they’ve got prisoners!” 

In the meantime the riders drew close enough so that the 
watching crowds could recognize their faces. Pan Skorashevski 
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rode in front—smiling, nodding his head in his kindly manner, 


and chatting with Skshetuski—while a large group of horsemen 
surrounded several dozen disarmed infantrymen behind them. 
The sight of these downcast, slogging foot soldiers, each of them 
wearing a hat as broad-brimmed as a wagon wheel, brought a 
booming cheer from the staring gentry. 

“Vivat Skorashevski!”’ they bellowed, leaping off the earthwall 
and running forward to surround the returning scouting expedi- 
tion. 

“Long live Skshetuski!” 

In moments, jubilant dense crowds ringed the entire detach- 
ment, gaping at the prisoners and bombarding the escort with 
excited questions, while others shook their fists at the captured 
Swedes. 

“What do you say now, you sons of bitches? Well? So you 
wanted a war with the Poles, did you? And what do you think 
of it now?” 

Others shook their sabers in the prisoners faces, threatening 
to turn them into mincemeat, and asking how they liked the 
taste of Polish steel. 

“Gentlemen, gentlemen,” Pan Skorashevski cautioned. 
“Don’t yell like a bunch of schoolboys or the Swedes will think 
you've never tasted war before. It’s a normal thing to take 
prisoners in wartime.” 

The volunteers who joined the raiding party now rode as 
proudly as if they won a war, looking down at their less adven- 
turous companions out of fierce, haughty faces. 

“How was it, then?’ the questions flew at them from every- 
where around them. “Did they give up easy? Or did you have 
to sweat a little? How do they fight? Eh? Are they good or 
bad?” 

‘“They’re good men,” Pan Rosinski answered. “And they put 
up quite a fight. But they’re not made of iron. A saber cuts 
them like anybody else.” 

“They couldn’t stand up against you, eh?” 

“They couldn’t take the weight of the charge.” 

“Hey, gentlemen, d’you hear? They couldn’t take the charge. 
So what did I tell you? The charge’s the thing like it’s always 


been!” 


x * * 


If someone had sent this gentry into a charge at this very 
moment they'd probably find more than enough enthusiasm and 
determination to carry the day. But there was nobody to charge 
anywhere in sight. Instead, well after sunset, another trumpeter 
appeared at the outposts with Wittemberg’s demand for an 
unconditional surrender. 

The infuriated gentry wanted to massacre the messenger on 
the spot, but the leadership called another meeting to discuss the 
letter even though it was couched in such sharp, unequivocal 
and contemptuous terms that there was really nothing to talk 
about. The Swedish marshal wrote to inform the magnates that 
Charles Gustav was sending his own troops to help his cousin 
Yan Casimir in his war with the Russians and the Cossackry, and 
called upon the Vyelkopolian gentry to lay down their arms 
without further trouble or face the consequences. Reading this 
letter, Pan Grudjinski couldn’t control himself with rage and 
slammed the table with his fist, but the Voyevode of Poznan soon 
took this show of spirit out of him. 

“Do you believe we have a chance of victory here?” he asked. 
“Noe: Then tell us, how many days can we defend ourselves? 
Are you ready to take the responsibility for all the useless 
bloodshed that can begin tomorrow?” 

After a long debate, the council decided to ignore the letter 
and see what happened next. Nor did they have long to wait. 
The next day, on Saturday, July 24, the outposts sent word that 
the Swedish army was in sight at Pila. The whole encampment 
boiled at once with activity like a shaken beehive. The gentry 
armed themselves once more and mounted their horses. The 
Voyevodes galloped back and forth, giving contradictory orders, 
until Pan Skorashevski took charge of it all, got everyone posi- 
tioned where they were supposed to stand, quietened down the 
shouting and restored a semblance of order. 

Then he called for volunteers to try their hand against the 
enemy in hand-to-hand encounters—the traditional Polish pro- 
logue to a battle—and led a few hundred of the braver gentry 
across the river. 

This time the gentry followed him readily enough. The 


traditional hartze—a sort of miniature cavalry encounter in 


which small groups of horsemen fought each other between the 


watching armies—was largely a matter of single combat, man to 
man, and since every country squire was trained in swordsman- 
ship from childhood few of them felt a reason for any kind of 
fee 

They crossed the river and formed up to wait for the enemy 
who, in the meantime, spilled across the horizon as if some dark 
and mysterious forest had pulled up all its roots and was now 
rolling remorselessly towards them. Foot and horse regiments 
swung quickly and silently into line, long lines of cannon began 
to dot the plain, and the sun glittered, cold as ice, on their 
massed pikes and muskets. 

The waiting gentry expected that picked Swedish horsemen, 
Reiters and dragoons, would gallop out towards them to try 
their long straight rapiers against the Polish sabers, but they did 
not appear. Instead, small groups of men and horses halted on a 
number of hillocks which lay at a distance of a few hundred 
paces and started busying themselves in place. 

Pan Skorashevski threw one quick look at them and com- 
manded: “Columns left, to the rear! Ride!” 

But he had barely spoken when long streams of black smoke 
boiled out of the hillocks, there was a sudden hiss and rumble 
overhead as if a flock of giant birds had passed above the gentry, 
and then a thunderous roar shook the air amid the screams of 
wounded men and horses. 

“Hold your line!” Pan Skorashevski shouted. “Stand fast! 
Dress your ranks!” 

But another iron flock whirred towards the gentry, and then 
came another, and this time the panicked squires scattered in all 
directions, calling on God and all the saints to help them, and 
galloped pell-mell back to the encampment. 

Pan Skorashevski cursed and raged among them but that 
didn’t stop them. 


k ok * 
Having brushed the Vyelkopolians aside with so little effort, 
Wittemberg continued his march until he reached the crossing 


near Uistye. The earthworks here were defended by the Kalish 
gentry whose cannon opened fire at once. Streamers of gun- 


smoke spread in the still air between the two armies but the 
Swedes paid no attention to this cannonade. 

The watching gentry saw the enemy forming their battle line 
with a chilling calmness as if no one among the Swedes doubted 
in their victory. The great hard-edged rectangles of musketeers 
and pikemen swung left and right with the precision of a single 
body; the mounted Reiters wheeled as if on parade; the engi- 
neers set about constructing their revetments, parallels and gabi- 
ons, and the gunners started to emplace their cannon. The light 
shot hurled at them from the Polish trenches fell short every- 
where; all it did was to throw some sand on the working parties. 

Pan Stanislav Skshetuski led two squadrons of Kalish cavalry 
out of the Polish earthworks, wanting to throw the Swedes into 
disorder by a quick attack, but the hesitating gentry showed little 
willingness to charge anyone. Their lines broke at once as the 
braver men among them attempted to push forward while the 
more tremulous reined their mounts behind them. Two regi- 
ments of armored cuirassiers sent by Wittemberg hit them head- 
on like an iron fist and, after a brief clash, drove them off the 
field and chased them all the way to the Polish trenches. 

Meanwhile the sun had set. 


The Polish vivatovki—light field pieces that were little more 
than an arquebus mounted on two small wheels, and which were 


used mainly to pop off salutes during feasts and banquets—kept 
firing until it was too dark to see anything ahead. But they no 
sooner fell silent when a vast uproar broke out in the camp 
behind them where several hundred downhearted provincials 
tried to slip out of the camp under the cover of night. 

Others tried to stop them. 

Sabers flashed. 

Threats thundered through the air, the cry of “Everyone or 
no one!” swept once more through the encampment, and every 
passing moment suggested to the captains that it was ‘everyone’ 
who was more likely to run off than ‘no one.’ 

The panicked gentry’s disillusionment and anger turned also 
on their inept commanders, but for reasons far more typical of 
these comfort-loving squires than the fact that their various 
Voyevodes and magnates were quite incompetent and unfit to 
command an army. 


“They’re sending us with bare bellies against cannon!” the 
complainers wailed, and then turned their indignation against 
Wittemberg. 

“We came out for the hartze in the best of faith! Like civilized 
people! He could’ve sent his own riders against us, couldn't he? 
But what does he do instead?” 

“Imagine shooting guns at us!” they howled. “What kind of 
people reply to a challenge with artillery?” 

“Yes, yes,” others muttered. “Everyone does what’s best for 
him, that’s reasonable enough. But it’s a swinish custom not to 
go hand-to-hand against a man... That’s not playing fair! Ah, is 
this the kind of war we’ve been brought here to fight?” 

Others lost whatever heart they had and gave up any hope of 
making a successful stand. 

“They’ll smoke us out of these earthworks like badgers from 
a hole,” they muttered and then looked for something other than 
themselves to blame. “The camp is laid out all wrong... The 
walls aren’t strong enough... We shouldn’t be here to begin 
with, some other place would’ve been better to defend...” 

From time to time panicked voices bellowed: “Brothers! 
Gentlemen! Run! Save yourselves!” 

And others shouted: “Treason! Treason! We’ve been sold 
out, betrayed! Treason!” 

It was a night of chaos, fear, desperation and confusion that 
grew by the minute. 

Nobody listened to any kind of order; the Voyevodes didn’t 
know what to do or how to bring their men back under control 
and, finally, too distraught even to make their usual ringing 
speeches, they lost their heads altogether and gave way to 
despair. If Wittemberg had launched a night attack he would 
have taken the earthworks unopposed. 


* *& * 


But at last the terrible night wound to its dreary end. Dawn 
came. The sun rose slowly, as if unwilling to look down at the 
dispirited, gloomy gathering below, and its pale grey light fell on 
a wandering, demoralized crowd that trailed aimlessly among 
the tents and wagons. Most of these so-called soldiers were too 
drunk by then to care about anything. Others stumbled about, 
cursing their hopeless fate, or sat plunged in listless gloom 


lamenting their misfortunes, and all of them were far more ready 
for shame and disgrace than for any thought of fighting or 
resistance. 

To make matters worse the Swedes used the night to bridge 
and ford the river farther downstream, getting their infantry and 
cavalry to the Polish bank under the cover of darkness, and the 
dawn found them formed for battle on the landward side of the 
Vyelkopolians’ camp where there were few if any entrench- 
ments. What had to be done at once was to get to work, fortify 
the exposed, open rear of the surrounded earthworks, and bar- 
ricade that gaping, unsecured back door before it was forced. 
Skorashevski and Skshetuski begged everyone they could induce 
to listen not to waste a moment before this was done but no one, 
either among the leadership or the common gentry, wanted to 
hear anything about it. 

Instead, one word—‘negotiations’—was on everybody’s lips 
and envoys were dispatched to the Swedish camp under a flag of 
truce. In reply, the Swedes sent a splendid embassy, headed by 
Radeyovski and General Wirtz, who rode in with smiles on their 
faces, and fresh green branches in their hands as a sign of amity 
and peace. 

They rode towards the house of the Voyevode of Poznan but 
Radeyovski stopped often among the crowds of gentry, bowing 
to them repeatedly with his plumed Swedish hat and waving his 
imitation olive-branch, smiling with obvious joy and calling out 
greetings to his acquaintances among them. 

“Gentlemen! Friends! Dearest brothers!” he cried out in a 
voice that carried through the camp. “Be calm! Don’t be afraid! 
We didn’t come here as your enemies! No one is going to harm 
you! We are here to save you and protect you! It is entirely up 
to you whether another drop of blood is to be spilled in this 
PACE 

“But,’-—and the traitor’s rasping voice began to sound like a 
balm of pure, soothing reason to the leaderless, confused and 
dispirited gentry—“if you want to preserve all your liberties and 
freedoms, rather than bowing to a tyrant who wants to impose 
a dominium absolutum on you and your children, and who has 
brought our dear country to its final ruin... if you, I repeat, 
would rather live in peace under a good and merciful lord, a 


truly splendid monarch, and a warrior of such mighty reputation 
that all of this Commonwealth’s enemies will run in panic at the 
sound of his name... if, as I say, that’s what you’d rather have in 
the place of bloodshed... then place yourselves and all that’s dear 
to you under the benign protection of His Majesty King Charles 
Gustav of Sweden! 

“Here!” And he waved a piece of rolled parchment in the 
reddening air. “I bring a guarantee of all your ancient privileges 
and freedoms! Your right to vote! Your rights of discussion! 
Your freedom of religion! Your salvation, brothers, lies in your 
own hands! 

“Gentlemen! Brothers!” he appealed at last. “Who else but 
His Most Illustrious Majesty, the King of Sweden, can put an 
end to the Cossack rebellion and the Russian war? Have mercy 
on our Motherland, dear brothers, even if you have no mercy 
on yourselves!” 

And here the traitor’s voice quavered as if he was choking 
with tears of patriotic feeling. 

The gentry listened, peering at each other in astonishment as 
if not quite sure whether to believe their ears, and here and there 
a stray, hesitating voice cried out: “Vivat Radeyovski... our 
chancellor! Long live Radeyovski...!” 

And he rode on, bowing and beaming at fresh crowds of 
listeners, and his stentorian voice echoed in yet another corner 
of the camp, “Dearest friends...! Good brothers...” until at last 
he and the Swedish general disappeared through the doorway of 
Kristof Opalinski’s quarters where all the Voyevodes, the mag- 
nates and the dignitaries waited. 

The lesser gentry packed the space outside the meeting house 
so tightly that a nimble man could have crossed the entire 
market square by skipping across their heads as if they were 
cobble stones. All of them, no matter what they thought about 
it, felt and understood that the decisions made inside that build- 
ing concerned not only them and what would happen to them 
but also the fate and future of their entire nation. 

Soon afterwards some red-coated servants of the Voyevode 
came out to invite the more notable ‘personages’ among the 
provincials inside to the meeting. These hurried in, eager to 
take part in the deliberations, and a few of the ordinary gentry 
also managed to squeeze in behind them. The rest, massed in 


the open air, crowded against the door and the windows to hear 
any word that might seep outside. 


x &k * 


Not since the first clod of earth was turned in the camp at 
Uistye had there been such a breathless silence among the 
Vyelkopolians. Those who stood closer to the windows heard, 
from time to time, loud voices raised in argument, angry excla- 
mations, and sounds that brought to mind the echoes of a storm. 
Orators rumbled on and on. Speakers droned. Sharp cries of 
protest, muffled by the walls, were like occasional angry punc- 
tuations. Hours passed. It seemed as if the conference would 
go on, endlessly, for ever. 

But suddenly the outer doors were flung wide, rattling against 
the walls, and Pan Vladyslav Skorashevski ran out of the meet- 
ing. 

His face—usually so calm and mild and soothing and kindly 
that, as the saying went, he might have been used for a healing 


poultice if pressed against a wound— was twisted now in such a 
look of stark, disbelieving horror that the assembled gentry fell 
back in awe and terror. His eyes were bloodshot, glazed with 
the blank stare of lunacy. His coat and shirt were ripped open 
on his chest. His fingers clutched his own disordered hair. He 
fell among the gentry like a thunderbolt, shouting in a shrill, 
ear-plercing voice: 

“Treason! Murder! Shame! We’re Swedes now, not Poles! 
They’re murdering our Motherland in there!” 

And he began to howl in a spasmodic, helpless fit of weeping, 
clawing at his hair like a man driven into madness, while a 
numb, gravelike stillness settled on the crowd as if every chest 
among them was suddenly robbed of air. 

But Skorashevski tore himself out of his mental nightmare and 
began to run among the gaping country squires, shouting at 
them in a voice that spiraled with despair: “To arms! To arms. 
if you believe in God! To arms! To arms!” 

A strange, ragged murmur began to rise out of that crowd of 
thousands. Abrupt, momentary whispers lifted from the silence. 
hung in the still, breathless air and died down, sharp and inter- 
rupted; it was a sound like the first quick rustling of a wind 
before a hurricane. Hearts and minds wavered, seized by inde- 


cision and poised between disbelief and fear, and in this general 


consternation of troubled minds and souls, that single tragic 
voice kept calling: “To arms! To arms!” 

Two other voices joined him in a moment, those of his cousin 
Pan Pyotr Skorashevski and Captain Skshetuski, along with that 
of Pan Klodjinski, a Furrow Infantry captain of the Poznan 
contingent, who came running up. 

More and more gentry massed around them. The hesitant 
murmurs began to change into a deep and threatening growl, 
like a thunderstorm gathering in the distance, and anger flashed 
like lightning across their dark, grim faces. 

Meanwhile Pan Skorashevski managed to master his over- 
wrought emotions. 

“Listen to me,” he started, pointing at the each house. 
“What they’re doing there is selling our country and shaming us 
all. Understand, if you can, that we don’t belong to Poland any 
more! It wasn’t enough for those Judases in there to surrender 
all of you into the hands of the enemy, along with all our arms, 
guns and the camp itself, may they squirm in Hell! No, they’ ve 
done more than that. They’ve affirmed in your names as well as 
their own that we’re forswearing our faith to our country, that 
we’re renouncing our nation and our King, and that all these 
lands, all our towns and cities along with ourselves, will belong 
from now on and forever to Sweden. 

“It happens now and then that an army must surrender,” he 
went on. “But who has the right to renounce his country and 
his King? Who can tear away an entire province, join a foreign 
country, make himself a part of another nation, and break his 
allegiance to his own kind? 

“Gentlemen!” he cried. “That is shame that goes beyond mere 
treason! That is simple murder! That is patricide! Save your 
Motherland, brothers! Come to her assistance! In God’s name, 
whoever calls himself a noble, fight to protect her and defend 
your Mother! Let’s die here to the last man if we must! Let's 
spill our blood if that’s what is needed, but let’s refuse to be 
Swedes! Let’s refuse it! Let us remain Polish! May God curse 
him who won’t give his blood right now for his country’s 
freedom to the eternal fires of Hell! Save our Motherland from 
shame and dishonor!” 


“Treason!” a score of voices roared in reply and other dozens 
shouted: “Treason! Death to traitors!” 

“Join us, whoever calls himself a man!” Skshetuski went on 
shouting. | 

“Fight the Swedes! Fight!” Pan Klodjinski echoed. 

And they pushed through the crowd, going deeper into the 
encampment and shouting: “Join us! Stand with us! Treason!” 
while several hundred others followed in their wake with naked 
sabers glinting in their hands. 

But the vast majority remained mute and stood where they 
were. And even those who started out behind the protesters 
began to hesitate, to look back, and seeing how few others were 
willing to join them in resistance to their leaders’ treason, began 
to slow their pace, to edge out of the determined group, and to 
slip back into the silent crowd. 
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Meanwhile the doors of the meeting house opened again and 
Kristof Opalinski appeared on the threshold. He was flanked by 
Wirtz and Radeyovski. Standing behind him were Pan Andrei 
Grudjinski, the Voyevode of Kalish, and the three other most 
important Vyelkopolian magnates: Maximilian Myaskovski, 
Pavel Gembitzki and Andrei Slupetzki. 

Grasped in Opalinski’s hand was a roll of parchment heavy 
with dangling seals. He held his head high but his face was pale 
as if drained of blood, and his eyes seemed wandering and 
uncertain as they swept across the crowds, although he struggled 
to appear both merry and delighted. 

“Gentlemen!” he announced in a hoarse but steady voice. 
“Today... in this historic moment... We have placed ourselves 
under the protection of the King of Sweden. Vivat Carolus 
Gustavus Rex! Long live King Charles Gustav!” 

A deathly silence met his ringing cry, and then a single voice 
called out the phrase with which, according to Polish law and 
the gentry’s custom, any member of the voting gentry could 
overturn all measures agreed in the petty dietines, and in the 
Chamber of Deputies itself, and ended all further discussion of 
the subject: “Veto! I protest!” 

The Voyevode swung his dulled, gloomy eyes slowly towards 
that voice. 


“This isn’t a diet,” he replied. “So a veto is out of order here. 
And whoever wants to protest what we’ve done let him go and 
argue with the Swedish cannon which can turn this whole camp 
into a heap of rubble in an hour.” 

The silence continued for some moments longer and then the 
Voyevode demanded: “Who was it who cried Veto?” 

Nobody replied. 

The Voyevode began to speak again. 

“All the privileges of the nobility and the clergy will be 
preserved,” he said, stressing every word. “Taxes won't be 
raised without consent and will be assigned and collected in the 
same manner as before. All property will be safe from looting 
and no one will suffer illegal sequestrations. The armies of His 
Swedish Majesty may not be quartered in the possessions of the 
gentry, nor may they make their requisitions in a different 
manner than Polish regular contingents.” 

Here he paused, listening eagerly to the whispers which flew 
among the gentry, as if trying to judge the effect of his words 
upon them. Then he gestured briefly and went on: ~ 

“Beside that, I’ve the solemn promise of General Wittemberg, 
given in the name of His Illustrious Majesty, that if the whole 
nation follows our example, the Swedish army will march to 
Lithuania and the Ukraine and that it won’t stop fighting until 
all our lost territories, towns, provinces and castles are won bak 
and returned to the Commonwealth! Vivat Carolus Gustavus 
Kee 

“Vivat! Long live King Charles Gustav!” several hundred 
voices cried out of the crowd and the cry spread wider with each 
passing minute. “Vivat Carolus Gustavus Rex!” the cheers 
boomed and echoed throughout the encampment. 

And here, in the eyes of the entire gathering, the Voyevode of 
Poznan turned to Radeyovski and the Swedish general and 
embraced them both. The dignitaries followed his example, and 
so did the gentry, and their shouts and cheers filled the camp 
with such a joyful roar that it flew across the abandoned earth- 
works and spread far into the countryside beyond. 

But the Voyevode had a few more words to say. He asked his 
‘brother gentry,’ with the friendly courtesy for which he was 
famous, to grant him just one more moment of silence and 


attention, and then announced in a voice brimming with sincer- 
ity and affection: 

“Gentlemen! General Wittemberg invites all of us to a ban- 
quet in his camp, so that we might drink to our new brother- 
hood with a noble nation!” 

The last threadbare skeins of doubt, uncertainty or resis- 
fance——not to mention patriotism, dignity, humanity and hon- 
or—seemed to snap and dissipate at the prospects of eating and 
drinking, good times and a well-filled belly, and all the massed 
Vyelkopolian gentry, wherever they were in the camp that 
morning, bellowed as one man: “Vivat Wittemberg! Long life 
to him! Vivat! Vivat! Vivat!” 

“And afterwards, gentlemen,” the Voyevode went on. “We 
will go home in peace, to begin the harvest, knowing that we 
have saved our Motherland today.” 

“History will honor us,” Radeyovski added. “And future 
generations will look at us with love and understanding.” 

“Amen to that,” Kristof Opalinski said. 

Then, suddenly, he realized that the eyes of the gentry in the 
square before him had lifted over his head and that they were 
staring at something behind and above him. 

He turned and saw his jester who had climbed part way up the 
wall. Now, clinging with one hand to the lintel of the door, 
Ostrozka was writing something with a piece of charcoal, and 
the dire biblical words of warning, laden with doom and prom- 
ises of disaster, appeared one by one, as grim as ghosts, above the 
darkened doorway: 

Mane... Tekel... Fares... 

The skies overhead became black with clouds because a storm 
was coming. 


PART XV 


Chapter Twenty 


IN THE VILLAGE of Buhjetz which lay close to the border of 
Podlasye in the Lukov country—and which, in those times, be- 
longed to the family of Pan Yan Skshetuski—an old man and two 
lively little boys enjoyed the last of a golden afternoon in the apple 
orchard. The children were tanned as dark as little Gypsies, and 
as full of health and sunshine as a pair of berries, while the 
broad-backed, powerful old man still seemed as full of strength 
and energy as one of those bearded aurochs that used to rule the 
forests in medieval times. 

He sat on a shaded bench between the manor and the well- 
stocked fish pond, peering in drowsy contentment at the carp 
that leaped in the water, while the two boys, one about five 
years old and the other just a year younger, were playing at his 
feet. Age hadn’t bowed his wide shoulders: his CVYeS——Olmnatmer 
one of his eyes, since the other was filmed over with the white 
of blindness—reflected good health and humor; and his crimson 
forehead showed the yellow gleam of bare bone peering out of 
an old scar. Each of the little boys had seized one of his 
bootstraps and pulled on them in opposite directions but the 
broad-shouldered corpulent old man was paying more attention 
to the leaping fish. | 

“Dance, dance,” he muttered. “You’ll dance even better in a 
frying pan after Lent, or when the cook is scraping off your 
scales.” Then he turned with mock ferocity on the little boys. 
“Let go of my boots, you scamps! If you tear off the bootstraps 
[ll twist off your ears! What a pair of darned little nuisances you 
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are! I’m not surprised by Longinek, because he’s still little, but 
Yaremka ought to show more sense. Leave me in peace or I'l 
throw you in the pond!” 

But the old man was obviously devoted to the little lads and 
both of them knew it because neither paid any attention to his 
threats. In fact Yaremka, the older of the two, began to stamp 
his feet and pulled even harder. 

“I want Grandpa to be Bohun and carry off Longinek!” he 
insisted. 

“Leave me alone, you little pest, I say! What a torment you 
are, the two of you.” 

“Want Grandpa to be Bohun!” 

“ll give you Bohun,” the old man huffed. “Wait till I call 
your mother!” 

Yaremka shot a quick look at the back door of the manor 
house, but seeing that it was closed and that his mother was 
nowhere in sight, he repeated for a third time: “Want Grandpa 
to be Bohun!” 

“They’ll drive me to an early grave, these little.rascals,” the 
old man complained. “Alright, I’ll be Bohun, but just this once, 
understood? What atrial you are! Remember to leave me alone 
after this!” 

Having said his piece, the old man groaned a bit, swooped up 
Longinek in his arms and started running with wild cries in the 
direction of the pond. Longinek, however, had a brave de- 
fender in the person of little Yaremka, who became Pan Michal 
Volodyovski in such instances, and who pursued the fat and 
wheezing Bohun armed with a linden twig in place of a saber. 
The little rescuer caught up with the fat abductor and began to 
whip his legs without mercy. Longinek, playing the role of 
Mother in this favorite drama, yelled to high heavens, as did 
both the imitation Bohun and Pan Volodyovski, but courage 
prevailed over evil in the end. Bohun released his victim and 
fled back to the shade of the tree where he collapsed on the 
bench gasping like a bellows. 

“What pesky little rascals,” he wheezed, mopping his crimson 
face. “It’ll be a miracle if I don’t have a stroke right here and 
now and give up the ghost!” 

But his time of torment wasn’t over yet because Yaremka 
stood before him once again. Flushed with health and excite- 


ment, tumble-haired and with determination shining brightly in 
his eyes, the little boy seemed like a persistent fledging hawk as 
he tugged at the old man’s arm. 

“Want Grandpa to be Bohun!” he demanded even more insis- 
tently than before. 

After a great deal of pleading and a solemn promise that this 
time would be definitely the last, the story repeated itself in 
every detail after which the three of them settled down on the 
bench. 

“Want Grandpa to say who was the bravest!” Yaremka in- 
sisted. 

“You! You!” the old man assured him. 

“And will I grow up to be a knight?” 

“Of course you will. You have a great soldier’s blood in your 
veins, that’s why! God grant that you’ll be as thoughtful, steady 
and high-minded as your father when you’re grown. You'll be 
less of a pest that way, understand?” 

“Want Grandpa to say again how many bad men my Daddy 
killed in the war!” 

“I must’ve told you a hundred times! You’d count all the 
leaves on this tree easier than adding up all the enemies that your 
father and I sent to the next world between us. If I had that 
many hairs growing on my head, all the wig-makers in the 
Lukov country would get to be rich men just out of giving me 
a trim! I'll be damned if I’m lying!” 

Here Pan Zagloba, who was the old gentleman in question, 
remembered that he shouldn’t curse in front of the children. 
And even though for lack of another audience, he was fond of 
telling the two little boys about his former military triumphs, he 
let the moment pass. Instead, he bent another anticipatory 
glance at the leaping fish. 

“We should tell the gardener to set up his nets at sundown,” 
he murmured. “There’s a whole mess of carp and catfish just 
itching for the pot.” 

x k * 

Just then the back doors of the manor house opened to reveal 

a tall, dark-haired woman, as beautiful as the southern sun of the 


Steppes in which she was raised, with a deep flush spreading 
through her cheeks and with black eyes as deep and warm and 


luminous as velvet. Another little boy, this one merely three 
years’ old, clung to her skirt on the back porch as she shaded her 
eyes and looked in the direction of the linden tree. 

This was Lady Helena Skshetuska, wife of Pan Yan Skshe- 
tuski, who had been born a Ruthenian princess in the old rural 
family and clan of Bulyhov-Kurtzevitch. 

“Come here boys!” she called out, catching sight of her two 
older sons sitting beside Zagloba. “Have you been pestering 
Grandpa?” 

“Not a bit of it!” the fat old knight assured her. “In fact 
they've been behaving pretty well.” 

The two boys scampered towards their mother through the 
herb and vegetable garden at the back of the manor, and she 
asked the old man what he would like to drink that afternoon. 

“Hmm,” he mused. “We had pork for dinner so mead would 
be best.” 

“I'll have it brought right out. Only you shouldn’t be sleep- 
ing out in the open air, father. You’re sure to catch a chill.” 

“Ey, it’s warm today and there’s no breeze. But where did 
Yan go, daughter?” | 

‘“He’s gone to the stables.” 

Pani Skshetuska addressed Pan Zagloba as ‘father’ and he 
called her ‘daughter’ although they weren’t related in any way. 
Her family came from beyond the Dnieper, in the former 
country of the Vishnovyetzkis, while his ancestry was a total 
mystery. God only knew where he came from, particularly since 
his stories differed each time that he told one, but he had 
rendered her some great services while she was still a young, 
unmarried girl, saving her life and rescuing her from terrifying 
dangers, so that both she and her husband honored him as they 
would a father. Indeed, he was regarded with awe throughout 
the countryside, both for his sharp wits and the wisdom of his 
long experience, and for the valor he’d shown in a variety of 
wars, especially in the War of the Cossack Rebellion. His name 
was widely known across the Commonwealth and the King 
himself delighted in his tales and his pithy sayings. As for the 
local gentry, they accorded him even more respect than they 
showed to Pan Yan Skshetuski, even though Skshetuski had won 
immortal glory for himself during the siege of Zbarajh. 

A few moments after Pani Skshetuska went back into the 


house, a serving lad brought out a mossy demijohn of aged 
vintage mead, made of spiced and fermented honey, which Pan 
Zagloba sampled with every sign of pleasure out of a crystal 
goblet. 

“God knew why He created bees,” he muttered and sipped the 
sweet liquor. 

Then he went on sipping it slowly and sighing with content- 
ment, gazing at the glimmering, sun-drenched pond and the 
deep woods beyond it. It was perhaps two o’clock in the 
afternoon and there wasn’t a cloud in sight anywhere between 
the broad horizons. The blooms and flowers of the linden tree 
above him fluttered to the ground without a sound, and the 
crown of the tree buzzed with whole choirs of bees which soon 
began to visit the rim of his glass, gathering the honeyed liquor 
with their furry legs. Swirling above the broad pond, and rising 
from the misty banks of reed cane that dwindled in the distance, 
came flocks of wild ducks and geese, spangling the sky like 
strings of small black crosses. Sometimes a flight of cranes 
darkened the pale blue emptiness above them and belled with 
raucous cries. Other than that there was a great, peaceful silence 
all around, the blessed and cheerful quietness of an August day, 
when the ripe wheat is ready for the harvest and the sun floods 
the land with the sheen of gold. 

The old man’s eyes either rose to follow the birds across the 
sky or sunk in the purple distances of the woods, rising and 
falling slower and more sleepily as the level of the mead in his 
demijohn dropped towards the bottom, while the humming of 
the bees played his lullaby. 

“Yes, yes,” he muttered, nodding in somnolent assent. “God 
gave mankind a beautiful time for the harvest... yes, yes, there’s 
no doubt about it.” 

His eyelids blinked heavily once or twice. He opened them 
again just long enough to mutter: “The lads wore me out, bless 
Eneimeicnlemicants . 

Then his head drooped down across his chest and he began to 
snore. 
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He slept for quite a long time, nodding in the sun, until a 
cooler breeze brought him awake again, and then he heard the 


voices and the footsteps of two men who were coming quickly 
towards his bench under the linden tree. One of them was Pan 
Yan Skshetuski, the hero of Zbarajh, who was home on a 
month’s leave from the Ukraine trying to rid himself of a 
stubborn fever; the other was a stranger whom Pan Zagloba had 
never seen before but who resembled Pan Yan almost like a 
twin. 

“Let me introduce my first cousin, father,” Pan Yan said. 
“This is Pan Stanislav Skshetuski, of Skshetushev in the Kalish 
region, and a captain in that county's levy.” 

“A pleasure, a pleasure!” Pan Zagloba muttered, shaking off 
the last of his sleepiness. ““You’re so much like Yan that I'd say 
straight off ‘That’s a Skshetuski’ without an introduction. Wel- 
come to our home!” 

“It’s a great pleasure for me to meet you sir,” Pan Stanislav 
said. “All the more since I’ve heard so much about you every- 
where I’ve gone. You’re an example to us all.” 

“Ah well,” the fat knight said, pleased as ever to be praised and 
honored. “One did what one could while the strength lasted in 
the bones. Even now I wouldn’t mind another taste of war 
because it gets into a man’s blood, don’t you know, with us old 
campaigners. But why do you two look so worried? Eh? Yan’s 
gone quite pale, I see!” 

“Stanislav brings us terrible news, father,” Pan Yan said 
gravely. “The Swedes have marched into Vyelkopolska and 
occupied it all.” 

“Eh? What? What’s that? What d’you mean they ve occu- 
pied it all? How could they do that?” 

“Quite simply, sir,” Pan Stanislav said. “The Palatine of 
Poznan handed it over to the enemy at Uistye, lock, stock and 
barreles | 

“What? What? What are you saying, man? You mean they 
surrendered?” 

“They not only surrendered but they signed an act of renun- 
ciation, forswearing their allegiance to our King and Country! 
It’s supposed to be Sweden over there now, not Poland.” 

“Dear God! What is this? The end of the world or what? 
What is this I’m hearing? Just yesterday Yan and | were talking 
about this danger from the Swedes, because we heard that they 
might be coming, but we thought it would all blow over as it 


has before. At most, we thought, His Majesty would give up his 
Swedish titles and that would be that!” 

“Instead we’ve given up an entire province and God only 
knows how it’ll all end.” 

“Enough, by God!” Pan Zagloba bellowed, seizing his head 
in both hands. “Enough or I’ll have a stroke! How could that 
happen? You were at Uistye yourself and saw it all with your 
own eyes? Has there ever been such an act of treason anywhere 
before?” 

“I was there,” Pan Stanislav said and nodded grimly. “I saw 
it. As for the full extent of the treason you'll be able to judge it 
when you've heard it all. We were in camp at Uistye, about 
fifteen thousand territorial infantry and gentry, watching over 
the crossings on the Notetz. It’s true it wasn’t much of a force, 
and you sir, as an experienced military man, know best if the 
provincial levy can ever take the place of trained regulars. But 
with a good commander we could have done something. In- 
stead, just as soon as Wittemberg showed up, they got to parleys 
and negotiating. Then Radeyovski came and talked them into 
the rest of it, by which I mean a calamity and a shame unknown 
in all history.” 

“How's that, then?” The fat old knight looked as if he’d never 
understand what he was hearing then. ‘Nobody resisted? No- 
body protested? Did they all agree to betray their country and 
their King?” 

“All decency is dying out these days and the Commonwealth 
is dying right beside it,” Pan Stanislav said. “The opposition 
didn’t amount to more than half a dozen men. I thought Pan 
Skorashevski would go mad. He and I and his brother and a few 
other officers did what we could to stir up the gentry. We ran 
through the whole camp, begging the provincials to show a little 
backbone and pleading for resistance. But what was the use? 
Our gentry were more anxious to dip their spoons and wet their 
gullets at Wittemberg’s banquet than to try their sabers in any 
kind of battle. Whoever wouldn’t go that far into treason either 
went home in disgust or headed for Warsaw where the two 
Skorashevskis carried the news to the King. As for me, having 
neither a wife nor a family, I headed here to my Cousin Yan, 
thinking that we’d come up with something to turn the tables 


on the enemy. It’s a good thing that I found you gentlemen at 
home!” 

“So you’ve come straight from Uistye?”’ 

“That’s right. The only rest I took was what my horses 
needed. As it is, one foundered from exhaustion.” 
“And where are the Swedes?” 
“They must have got to Poznan already by now and from 


there they’ll spread throughout the whole country.” 
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Then they were silent. Pan Yan stared at the ground, grim as 
a brooding storm cloud, with his heavy fists pressed between his 
knees. Pan Stanislav sighed. Pan Zagloba stared from one to the 
other of the two Skshetuskis, still unable to come to terms with 
what he had heard. 

“None of this augurs well for the future,’ Pan Yan said at last. 
“In the old days we’d have one setback for ten stunning victo- 
ries, and the whole world stood in awe and wonder at our might 
and valor. Today we get not only a steady diet of disasters but 
treason as well. And not just by individuals, which can happen 
in any society, but by entire provinces...! May God find some 
mercy for our unhappy country.”’ 

“By God,” Zagloba said. “I’ve seen a lot in this world but I 
still can’t believe this.” 

“What are you thinking of doing, Yan?” Pan Stanislav asked. 

“You can be sure I won’t stay home even though I’m still 
shaking with that fever. First I must think of a safe refuge for 
my wife and children. Pan Stabrovski, a kinsman of mine, is the 
King’s Forester in Byelovyezha Forest and makes his home in 
the township there. Even if all of the Commonwealth fell into 
enemy hands they won’t find their way into Byelovyezha. My 
wife and children can go there tomorrow.” 

“You can’t be too careful,” Stanislav agreed. “Even though 
it’s a long way from here to Vyelkopolska there’s no way to 
know how far the war will spread.” 

“We'll have to let our local gentry know about this too,” Pan 
Yan said. “They’ll have to get together and start thinking about 


defense measures of their own.’ 


Then he turned to Zagloba. “And how about you, father? 


Will you go with us or would you rather accompany Helen to 
the forest?” 

“I? Will I go with you?” The old knight prepared to launch 
himself into one of those fierce perorations for which he was 
famous. “Maybe I wouldn’t go if my legs took root in the 
ground, ‘though I’d ask to be uprooted quick enough! I’m as 
anxious to smell Swedish meat again as a wolf longs for a whiff 
of mutton! Ha, the scoundrels! The fleas are nipping at them 
in their droopy drawers so they can’t sit still, so they have to 
fidget and invade somebody! I know them well, with their 
plumes and stockings, because I served against them the last time 
they stuck their snouts into the Commonwealth. And if you 
want to know who it was who knocked down Gustaphus Adol- 
phus and took him prisoner then you’d better ask the late Pan 
Konyetzpolski! I won’t say another word about it!” 

Now warmed up and letting his rich imagination suggest that 
he was the hero of that famous moment when the late Hetman 
Konyetzpolski stopped the last invasion by the Scandinavians. 
the old knight assured the two younger men that the Swedes had 
good reason to remember him. 

“They must have heard that Zagloba isn’t as young as he used 
to be, he cried. “That’s what it’s all about! But we’ll soon see 
about that! I still have a thing or two to show them! Dear God, 
why did you take down all the fences round the Commonwealth 
and let all our neighbors’ pigs start rooting among us? They’ve 
already gobbled up three of our best provinces. And who’s to 
blame for that if not traitors?) Eh?” 

Pan Yan was used to Pan Zagloba’s Evel okoh ye tela ore 
rangues—which, by that time, were purely a matter of 
habit—whose goal was to assure whoever was listening that the 
old knight was, or might have been, responsible for every 
notable incident in recorded history. But Pan Stanislav listened 
to him with a kind of awe. 

“The plague didn’t know whom to take so she took decent 
people and left all the traitors!” Zagloba went on. “I wish she 
would pay a call on the Voyevode of Poznan and the Lord of 
Kalish—not to mention Radeyovski and all his aunts and uncles! 
And if God wants to increase the population of Hell he can fill 
it up with all those who signed that act of capitulation at Uistye! 


Ha! So they think Zagloba’s getting old, do they? They'll soon 
know the difference! Yan, let’s decide right now where to go 
and what to do because I can’t wait to get back on horseback!” 

“Going to the Hetmans in the Ukraine isn’t easy these days,” 
Pan Yan said. “The enemy has cut them off from the rest of the 
Commonwealth and their only connection with the world is 
through the Crimea. Thank God the Tartars are on our side this 
time. My thought would be to go to Warsaw and defend His 
Majesty who must be needing every loyal man he can jewels 

“If only we get there in time,” Pan Stanislav warned. “His 
Majesty must be pulling together whatever troops he can and 
he’ll be marching on the enemy long before we come in sight 
of Warsaw. That battle might be taking place at this very 
moment and we’ll be too late.” 

inal s traesoon: 

“Tet’s head for Warsaw anyway,” Pan Zagloba said. “But 
listen a minute. I know that our three names are sure to fill the 
enemy with terror and dismay but we ought to have a few more 
bodies with us. Why don’t we call out some of our lacal gentry: 
Even asmall troop might help. They'll have to go anyway when 
the General Levy is called out in this region so they won't be 
hard to persuade to set out a bit earlier. We can do more with 
a larger force and we’ll be welcomed all the better by the King 
in Warsaw.” 

“Don’t let my words surprise you, sir,” Pan Stanislav said. 
“But after what I’ve seen at Uistye I’d rather go to war alone 
than with a crowd of sheep-clipping country squires who don't 
know anything about military service.” 

“Ah well, you don’t know our gentry around here! You 
won’t find one who hasn’t sampled some campaign before. 
They’re all experienced men and good soldiers too.” 

“That’s different, then.” 

“T should think so too! But wait a moment longer! Yan 
already knows that once I put my head to work I’m full of ideas. 
That’s why I lived in such a close and confidential relationship 
with the late Voyevode of Ruthenia, our dear Prince Yeremi. Let 
Yan tell you how often this greatest war leader of the modern 
world took my advice on one thing or another and he was never 
sorry that he did it.” 

Pan Yan, who disliked lies and had no recollections of that 


kind, made a gruff noncommittal gesture somewhere between a 
headshake and a shrug. He was genuinely fond of the garrulous 
old noble, and neither stretched the truth to support Pan Zaglo- 
ba’s exaggerated claims nor let himself cast any public doubt on 
his credibility. 

“Just finish what you started saying to us, father,” he urged 
with a shade of worry and impatience in his voice. “We are 
Wasting time.” 

“What I started saying? Alright, here’s what I started saying. 
[t's not the man who clutches at his sovereign’s coat-tails who 
is the best defender of his King and country. He who serves best 
is he who beats the enemy, and the best way to do that is to serve 
under a great commander. Why should we go to Warsaw when 
the King might’ve already gone to Krakow, Lvov or even to 
Lithuania? My thought is to join up right away with the forces 
of the Grand Hetman of the Lithuanians, Prince Yanush Radz- 
ivill. That’s a warlike lord and a great military leader. So people 
gossip about him being all puffed up with pride and ambition, 
but what’s wrong with that? At least he’ll be too proud to 
capitulate to the Swedes! That’s a real Hetman, a soldier to the 
bone, not some Vyelkopolian pen-pusher with ink in his veins! 
True, it’ll be a little tight for us over there, what with two wars 
going on at the same time, but at least we’ll get to see Pan 
Michal Volodyovski who serves now in the Lithuanian corps. 
We'll be together again like in the old days, Yan! Hmm? Eh? 
What do you say to that? If this isn’t good advice then may the 
first Swede we meet take me for a hostage!” 

“Could be!” Pan Yan agreed, brightening up at once. “That 
could be just the thing!” 

“And we'll get to escort Helen and the children as far as 
Byelovyezha because that’ll be on our way.” 

“And we’ll be serving among real soldiers, thank God,” Pan 
Stanislav added. “Not a bunch of squabbling country bump- 
kins.” 

“That’s right! We’ll be fighting and campaigning, not poli- 
ticking or eating out all the cheese presses and chicken coops in 
the countryside!” | 

“I can see sir,” Pan Stanislav said to the fat knight, “that 
you re just as formidable at a council table as you are in the 


field 


“Eh?” Pan Zagloba beamed with pleasure. “You think so, 
hmm? What?” 

“It really is the best course to follow,” Pan Yan acreed. 
“Riding with Michal once more will be like the old times. 
You’ll meet the greatest soldier in the Commonwealth,” he said 
to his cousin. “And one, moreover, who’s my dearest friend, 
closer than a brother. But let’s go and warn Helen to get ready 
for the journey.” 

“Does she know about the war already?” Pan Zagloba asked. 

“She knows. Stanislav told his story to us both. She’s all in 
tears, poor thing. But when I told her that I’d have to go she 
aemecd at ONec, 

“Pd like to start out first thing tomorrow morning!” Pan 
Zaalowa emcd: 

“And so we shall,” Pan Yan said. 


x * * 


They set out the next day. Pan Yan sent men with teams of 
relay horses and provision wagons to wait for them in every 
major habitation all the way to Belsk; and in just five days, not 
even stopping anywhere for the night, the little expedition came 
to the outskirts of Europe’s largest, deepest and least known 
virgin forest, which stretched in a dense, dark and largely im- 
penetrable mass all the way to the woody marshlands of Prussia 
and Mazuria, and flowed into the vast reaches of the Lithuanian 
forests in the north. 

Six days after leaving home, Pan Yan led his family convoy 
into those dark primeval depths which no invader in history had 
ever entered to emerge alive. 

They made their way through a dim, silent landscape of vast 
forest giants that blocked out the light five hundred feet and 
more overhead, riding among hidden chasms and ravines, over- 
grown mounds of deadfall, and blind contradictory trails that 
crisscrossed unchanged in this wilderness since prehistoric times 
and dwindled into nothing within a hundred paces. A lost 
stranger, wandering without a guide, would never find his way 
out into civilization, even if he escaped the forest’s vast animal 
populations. The still, breathless nights echoed with the distant 
roaring of bison, bears and aurochs, the grunting snarls of wild- 
cats crouched in the invisible black branches that roofed every 


trail, the fierce squeal of boars, and the baying of great packs of 
timber wolves. 

What trails there were, linking scattered settlements of trap- 
pers and pitchmakers who spent their whole lives in those deadly 
shadows, edged past unbridgeable chasms filled with a densely 
packed, tangled vegetation piled higher than a horseman, up- 
rooted oaks whose toppled sides loomed taller than most roof- 
tops, deep sunken craters that once contained the roots of the 
fallen giants, sudden black swamps, and seething green lakes 
hidden in an eternal mist that seemed all the more terrible and 
threatening in their hungry and indifferent stillness. 

The only permanent track that wound through the outer 
reaches of this naturally inhospitable wilderness was a short, 
stone highway, known as the Dry Road, that connected the 
Royal hunting lodge and its supporting settlement with Belsk 
and the outside world. That is the road that the Kings’ court 
and household used in the hunting seasons, and that is the track 
that carried Yan Skshetuski’s small party to safety. 

Pan Stabrovski, the King’s chief forester and huntsman, 
seemed to go mad with joy at the sight of his unexpected 
visitors, particularly the children whom he kissed and hugged as 
if they were the most precious creatures he had ever seen. An 
old bachelor living alone for years at a time, he seldom ventured 
from the forests unless it was time for his annual rendering of 
accounts with Pan Gosyevski, the Treasurer of Lithuania. Other 
than that, the only humans he ever got to see were the trackers, 
trappers, hunters, tanners, pitchmakers, woodcutters and haulers 
whose work he directed, and who were sometimes hard to tell 
from the prowling predators whose skins and furs they wore. 

The news of the war was as fresh to him as if it had broken 
out only the day before but that was no surprise. It happened 
often that wars, invasions, rebellions and other great human 
convulsions came and ended elsewhere in the Commonwealth, 
or that Kings died and new monarchs ascended to the throne, 
and no word of it ever reached the forest. 

“It'll be boring here for you, my dear,” he apologized to 
Helen. “There is nothing to do and nowhere to go. But you’ll 
be safe here, you and the little ones, of that I assure you. No 
enemy will ever penetrate those forest walls of mine. And if one 
should try, he’ll never escape an ambush by the forest people. 


It’d be easier for the Swedes to conquer the entire Common- 


wealth—which God forbid!—then come in here without an 
invitation. 

“Pye been here twenty years now,” he assured Skshetuski, 
“and even I can’t find my way through more than a fraction of 
this wilderness. There are forests within forests here, where no 
human being has ever set foot. Only the wild beast creeps along 
those trails, and no one knows what kind of creatures, unknown 
or forgotten elsewhere in the world, still make their lairs in 
there. As for the few people hereabouts, we live in peace as 
quietly as God intended when He created Man. We've a chapel 
in the settlement and a priest from Belsk calls on us once a year. 
Your family will be as safe here, Yan, as if they were in Heaven, 
if only the boredom doesn’t get them down... But at least we've 
never yet run out of firewood in Winter.” 

Pan Yan was delighted to find such a refuge for his wife and 
children but not even Pan Stabrovski’s eager hospitality could 
delay the rest of the expedition. 

The three knights merely rested in the King’s Lodge until 
daybreak and rode out at sunrise, led straight across the trackless 
labyrinth by experienced woodsmen whom Pan Stabrovski 
loaned them for the journey. 


Chapter Twenty-one 


WHEN PAN ZAGLOBA and the two Skshetuskis finally reached 
Upita, after a difficult journey through the wilderness and the 
Lithuanian forests, Pan Michal Volodyovski was so overjoyed at 
seeing his two old friends again that he almost seemed to lose his 
mind with pleasure. It had been a long time, a matter of some 
_ years, since he’d had any news about either of them. As for Pan 
Yan, whom he loved better than a brother, the little colonel was 
sure he’d be in the Ukraine, cut off in the southeast with the rest 
of the Crown Hetmans’ army, and not likely ever to see the 
Commonwealth again. 

He hugged and embraced them over and over, and rubbed his 
hands in anticipation of their good times together, and when 
they told him that they came to take service under Radzivill it 
was as if their reunion would go on for ever. 

"Thank God we’re all getting together again, the old Zbarajh 
crew, he said. “A man can feel good even about a war when he 
knows he has good friends around him.” 

“That was my idea,” Zagloba said at once. “Because these 
other two wanted to go searching for the King. But, as I told 
them, why shouldn’t we sample some of the good old times 
again with our friend Pan Michal? If God looks as kindly on us 
here as he did with all those Cossacks and Tartars during the 
Rebellion, we’ll soon have a few Swedes on our conscience, 
whate”’ 

“I'm surprised, though, that you already knew about the war 
and the events at Uistye,” Pan Yan said. “Stanislav rode his 
horses into the ground, bringing the news to me. And we 
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pushed just as hard to bring the news here, thinking you wouldn't 
have had the time to hear about it from anyone else.” 

“The Jews must have sent word,” Pan Zagloba nodded. 
“They always hear everything first and they've such a close 
connection with each other that if one of them sneezes in 
Vyelkopolska in the morning the rest shout ‘Gesundheit’ in the 
Ukraine by nightfall.” 

“TI don’t know how it happened, but we heard the news two 
days ago,” Pan Michal said. “Everyone’s enraged about it now, 
though not many could believe it the first day. Pll tell you 
another odd twist to it all: there was still nothing definite said 
about any war with Sweden, but you’d think that the birds 
themselves were chattering about it. It was suddenly on every- 
body’s lips and for no good reason. Our Prince must also have 
guessed something, or he knew what nobody else suspected, 
because he’s been buzzing around like a fly in hot water, and 
now he’s back in Keydany and busier than ever. New recruiting 
has been going on for two months already, not just by me but 
also by Stankevitch and a certain Kmita, a young soldier from 


Orsha, who—as I hear it—already brought his men to Keydany, 
ready for field service. He got the job done faster than the lot 
of us.” 

“How well do you known the Prince Voyevode of Vilna?” Pan 
Yan asked. 

“Well enough, I suppose,” Pan Michal said. “I’ve fought in 
the whole Russian war under his command.” 

“What’s he like? Do you have any idea what he plans to do?” 

“He’s a first-rate soldier, a real old-time warlord, and prob- 
ably the best field commander in the Commonwealth now that 
our late beloved Prince Yeremi has been taken from us. The 
Russians handed him a bad defeat, that’s true, but he had only 
six thousand men against their eighty thousand. Pan Gosyevsk1 
and the Voyevode of Vitebsk are really bitter about him because 
of that, saying he threw away the flower of the army out of sheer 
pride, taking on such great odds by himself because he didn't 
want to share his victories with them. God only knows what 
really happened there. But he fought well himself, and risked 
his own person a dozen times over, and if he only had enough 
men and money even now, not a single Russian would get out 


of this country alive. It seems to me that he’ll go for the Swedes 
with everything he’s got, and that we won’t just wait for them 
in Zmudya but go looking for them in their own possessions 
along the eastern Baltic.” 

“What makes you think that?” 

“Two reasons. One is that he’ll want to mend his reputation 
as a general which 1s a little shaky after his last campaign. And 
the second is that he’s a real warrior and he loves campaigning.” 

“That's it exactly!” Zagloba interrupted. “I know him well! 
He and I were schoolboys together and I used to do his deten- 
tions for him. He always loved war, which is why he liked to 
go around with me because I too paid more attention to my 
horse and lance than to my Latin grammar.” 

“Whatever he is,” Pan Stanislav said. ‘“He’s no Kristof 
Opalinski! This is a totally different kind of man, God be 
praised for it!” 

Volodyovski started questioning him at once about every- 
thing that took place at Uistye, tearing at his hair as he heard the 
whole shameful story, but when Pan Stanislav finished his ac- 
count he agreed that nothing of that kind could happen with 
Radzivill. 

“He's as proud as the Devil, that’s true,” he said. “And he 
thinks there isn’t a family as good as the Radzivills in the entire 
world. It’s also true he can’t stand any opposition to his plans 
and that he has a real feud going with Field Hetman Go- 
syevski—who, by the way, is a decent and patriotic man—just 
because Pan Gosyevski won’t always dance to Radzivill music. 
People say he was angry at His Majesty because the Grand 
Hetmancy of Lithuania didn’t come to him as fast as he wanted. 
I'l] admit all that, along with the fact that he persists in his 
religious errors, that he is filling Lithuania with his fellow 
heretics, and that he squeezes the Catholics whenever he can. 
But I'll swear he’d rather spill the last proud drop of that 
Radzivill blood he values so highly than sign the kind of capitu- 
lation that you saw at Uistye. We’ll have a real war here, don’t 
worry about that, because we'll have a real warrior as our 
Hetman, not some kind of scribbler.” 

“That's what I want to hear!” Zagloba cried out. “Pan 
Opalinski scribbles with his goose-quills and he soon showed 


everybody what that’s worth! Ha, let me tell you, those paper 
scratchers are the lowest kind of man on earth. They no sooner 
pluck a feather out of a goose’s rump when they think they’ve 
swallowed all of the world’s wisdoms! They’re quick to point 
out other people’s errors, but when it comes to actually doing 
something that matters, you won’t find them anywhere in sight. 
I used to do a bit of rhyming myself in my youth, all the better 
to turn women’s heads, but luckily I grew out of it and let my 
Milani natiner cet thceipettcel Olmlicas 

“And I’ll add this much,” Pan Volodyovski said. “When all 
the gentry around here finally get together there'll be enough 
good men for halfa dozen armies. Just as long as the money lasts 
because that’s the most important thing.” 

“God save me from any more provincials!” Pan Stanislav cried. 
“Yan and Pan Zagloba already know how I feel about it, but I’ll 
tell you, sir, that I’d rather be a rear rank man-at-arms in a 
regular reciment than a Metman overall the tenniveraicenmecnce 
world!”’ 

“The people in this country are made of sterner_stuff,” Pan 
Volodyovski said. “They lack neither courage nor endurance 
and they make first-rate soldiers. I’ve an example of that in my 
own new regiment. I simply had no room for everyone who 
came hurrying to enlist, and of those I picked there isn’t one 
who hasn’t served in combat. Wait till you see them! If you 
didn’t know it from me, you’d never guess this wasn’t an old 
regiment, composed of long-service veterans. They’ve been 
honed and hammered into steel in a dozen fires, and they stand 
as steady in their ranks as Roman legionnaires. The Swedes 
won't find them as easy to swallow as those Vyelkopolians.” 

“Let’s hope that God will change all that around,” Yan Sk- 
shetuski said. “People say the Swedes are good fighters but they 
could never stand up to our regulars in the field. We beat them 
every time we fought them, and we did it when they had the 
greatest general in their history.” 

“Hmm. I must say I’m curious about them,” the little colonel 
grinned like a greedy cat, moving his pointed little whiskers up 
and down. “If we didn’t have these two other wars tormenting 
our country I wouldn’t mind this new one! We've had a taste 
of Turks, Tartars, Cossacks and God only knows who else. It’s 
only right to sample the Swedes as well. The Polish part of the 


Commonwealth might have a problem with them, particularly 
since all the Crown troops are in the Ukraine, but I can see just 
what'll happen here! Radzivill will leave the Russian war in Pan 
Gosyevski’s hands and turn his whole attention on the Swedes. 
It won't be easy, that’s true! But with God’s help we’ll manage.” 

“Let’s go to Keydany right away, then!” Pan Stanislav urged. 

“I have orders to put my regiment on alert and to report to 
Keydany myself in three days,” Pan Volodyovski said. “But let 
me show you that last order, gentlemen. It’s quite clear from 
the tone of it that the Prince-Palatine has been thinking about 
the Swedes.”’ 


xk * * 


Pan Volodyovski unlocked a small chest that stood on a bench 
under the window sill, took out a sheet of paper, straightened it 
out and began to read: 

‘We note with great joy in your last report that your regiment is fully 
mustered and ready to march when needed. Hold it on the alert, because 
We are about to witness such times of anguish and turmoil as never 
before, and you, yourself, come to Keydany as speedily as possible where 
We shall be waiting for you with impatience.’ 

“Yes, that seems clear enough,” Zagloba interrupted. “None 
of this Swedish business is news to the Voyevode.” 

“The next passage is a little less clear,” Pan Michal remarked. 
“But that could be just the Radzivill manner. Listen to this.” 

‘Don’t believe any rumors until you hear everything from Our own 
lips. We shall do what God and Conscience command Us, with no 
regard for any calumny that the envy and ill-will of others might throw 
on Our name. At the same time, We welcome this time of trial that 
will prove beyond any doubt who is a true and loyal friend of Our 
House, ready to serve it even in adversity. Kmita, Nevyarovski and 
Stankevitch already brought their new regiments here. You should leave 
yours in Uptta in case it’s needed there. It might be that you will march 
to Podlasye, to place yourself under the orders of Our Illustrious 
Cousin, Prince Boguslav Radzivill, the Grand Equerry of Lithuania, 
who commands other of Our forces there. You will hear all this 
confirmed and explained to you by Us in person once you have arrived 
here. In the meantime We urge you to a speedy execution of your orders 
and await you in Keydany.’ 

“Then he signs it in his usual manner,” Pan Volodyovski said. 


“With both his hereditary Lithuanian titles and with his civil and 
military offices under the Commonwealth.” 

“Hmm. Yes. It’s clear enough from this that we'll have a 
war, Pan Zagloba said. 

“And since the Prince writes that he’ll act as God and his 
conscience order him to do that only means he’ll fight the 
Swedes with everything he has,” Pan Stanislav added. 

“T just think it odd that he writes about loyalty to his House 
at a time like this,” Pan Yan noted thoughtfully. “Our Mother- 
land is a lot more important than the Radzivills, and needs a lot 
more help.” 

“Ah, that’s just his manner,” Pan Volodyovski shrugged. 
“You know how it is with these powerful magnates. Though I 
admit I didn’t much care for that part myself since I serve our 
country, not the Radzivills.” 

“And when did you get this letter?” Yan asked. 

“This morning. I had it in mind to start out later in the 
afternoon so as to be there sometime tomorrow morning. You 
should get some rest here after your long journey-and I'll be 
back late tomorrow night. And then we’ll take the regiment 
where we're ordered.” 

“Maybe to Podlasye, again, eh?” Pan Zagloba queried. “It'll 
feel good to defend our own dear countryside!” 

“To the Prince Equerry,” Pan Stanislav added. 

“Prince Boguslav is also in Keydany just now,” Pan Michal 
replied. “He’s an interesting man, worth a second look if you 
get a chance. He’s said to be a great soldier and an even greater 
knight, but you won’t find a penny’s worth of Polishness any- 
where about him. He wears only foreign-style clothes, and 
speaks only in German or in French, so that you can listen to 
him for an hour without understanding a word he is saying.” 

“He fought with great courage at Berestetchko,” Pan Zagloba 
said, citing the great battle that put an end to the First Cossack 
War and the Hmyelnitzki Rebellion several years earlier. “And 
he raised a splendid regiment of German infantry at his own cost, 
as I recall.” 

“Those who know him best praise him somewhat less,” Pan 
Volodyovski offered. “He’s quite enamored of everything 
French or German, which isn’t surprising since his mother was 
a German princess, a daughter of the Elector of Brandenburg. 


People say his late father was so anxious to marry the Elector’s 
daughter that he not only waived the dowry, which is hard to 
squeeze out of those threadbare, penny-pinching German 
princelings anyway, but actually paid a stiff fee on his own 
account. But what the Radzivills really want is to increase their 
standing in the Holy Roman Empire, of which they are princes, 
and which is what all those German dukes and kinglets call 
themselves, and that’s why they look for German connections 
whenever they can. I have this from Pan Sakovitch, an old 
confidant and friend of Prince Boguslav. He and Nevyarovski 
spent a lot of time with the Prince in many foreign countries and 
they always served as seconds in his duels.” 

“He fights so many duels, then?” Pan Zagloba asked. 

“As many as he has curls in his perfumed wig! God only 
knows how many of those foreign counts and princes he has 
notched all over Western Europe. He’s as impulsive as he’s 
fearless and, by all accounts, he’ll send out a challenge over 
anything.” 

Pan Stanislav, who was sunk in reverie for several silent 
moments, now shook himself free of thought and said that he 
had also heard about Prince Boguslav. 

“It’s not far from where I live to the Elector’s borders and 
Prince Boguslav is almost always there. I remember what my 
own late father used to say about that Radzivill marriage with 
the Elector’s daughter. People didn’t like it. There was a lot of 
grumbling about such a great House marrying foreigners. But 
now maybe it’ll all turn out for the best.” 

“And how is mixed breeding ever for the best?” Pan Zagloba 
challenged. “You cross a barnyard duck with a fighting rooster 
and you'll get a flea-bitten bird that quacks at the sunrise and 
drowns in a fishpond.” 

“Actually it will turn out well for the country now, because 
being related to the Radzivills, the Elector ought to be more 
friendly to the Commonwealth, and a lot depends on his good- 
will nowadays. It’s true that if you sold all the Radzivills at a 
public auction you'd be able to buy the Elector along with his 
whole duchy, but that proverbial penny-pinching thrift has 
turned the Brandenburgers into quite a power. Their present 
Kurfurst, Friedrich Wilhelm, has a solid treasury and a very 


decent army of twenty thousand men with whom he could put 
a stop to the Swedes without a lot of trouble.” 

“But will he do it?” 

“He ought to. His duchy is a fief of the Commonwealth and 
he himself is a vassal of the Polish Crown. It would be the 
blackest ingratitude on his part if he forgot all the kindnesses he 
and his House have received from us.” 

“Ah, it’s bad business to count on foreign gratitude,” Pan 
Zagloba muttered. “Especially with heretics. I remember this 
Kurfurst of yours from when he was a boy. He was always a 
glum, glowering little squirt, peering around that long nose of 
his as if the Devil was whispering in his ears. I told him about 
it to his face when the late Pan Konyetzpolski and I were 
pacifying Prussia. He’s just as much a Lutheran as the King of 
Sweden. Let’s just hope the two of them don’t cook up some 
mischief for the Commonwealth together.” 

“D’you know something, Michal?” Pan Yan said suddenly. “I 
don’t feel like resting here today. I’d like to ride with you to 
Keydany this evening. Nights are good for travel at'this time of 
year, because they are cooler, and I’m anxious to put an end to 
all these uncertainties. There'll be some time to rest tomorrow, 
I am sure, since the Prince is unlikely to march out right away.” 

“Particularly since he ordered my regiment held in Upita,” 
Pan Michal observed. 

“That sounds good to me!” Pan Zagloba cried. “I'll come 
with you, then!” 

“Then let’s all go together,” Pan Stanislav said. 

“We'll be in Keydany at daybreak tomorrow,” Pan Volody- 
ovski said. “And we can even catch a nap on horseback on our 
way.” 

x ok x 


Two hours later, having refreshed themselves with some cold 
meats and a good local mead, the four knights set out on their 
journey, making such good time that they were in Krakinov 
even before the sunset. 

Along the way Pan Michal told the others all about the 
country through which they were riding, about the famous 
Laudanian gentry, about Kmita, and about most of the major 
events that occurred there recently. He even confessed his 


unsuccessful wooing of the Billevitch heiress which, as he put it, 
was as ill-starred as every other amorous venture in his life. 

“The only good thing about it is that war is near,” he said. 
“Otherwise I'd really be in mourning. I hate to say it but with 
luck like mine it looks as if I'll end up my days as a bachelor.” 

“That won’t harm you much!” Pan Zagloba stated. “Being 
single is an honorable condition and pleasing to God. I’ve also 
decided to remain unmarried though it’s a shame there won’t be 
anyone to carry on my name and inherit all my fame and glory. 
I love Yan’s children as if they were my own but it’s not the 
same. I mean little Skshetuskis aren’t Zaglobas, are they.” 

“Oh you old scoundrel!” Pan Michal exclaimed. “You picked 
a fine time, didn’t you, for renouncing women! You’re like the 
old wolf who pledged to abstain from mutton after he lost his 
teeth!” 

“That's not true!” Zagloba defended himself. “It wasn’t all 
that long ago that you and I were at the Royal elections in 
Warsaw, remember? And who were all the women looking at if 
it wasn't me? But if you’re that itchy to get married, don’t 
worry, you'll get your turn. Just don’t waste your time looking 
for a woman because that’s a sure guarantee of failure. Let them 
come to you! It’s wartime now and good men are getting 
scarcer every day. Let this Swedish war last a year or two and 
there won’t be any competition left for us at all! The girls will 
be so anxious to find a good husband we’ll be picking them off 
trees like plum cherries in Summer!” 

But Pan Michal’s sentimental heart looked for relief in 
gloomy introspection. 

“Maybe I'll die too,” he sniffed. “And maybe it’s time I did. 
I’m tired of rattling about the world without a hearth and corner 
of my own. I'll never be able to tell you gentlemen what a fine 
and beautiful young woman she is, that Billevitch girl. A man 
could really love and care for somebody like that! Ah, I really 
thought I found something this time. But no, the Devil had to 
bring that Kmita at just the wrong time! How does that man do 
it? He must have given her some kind of love potion, I am sure, 
or she wouldn’t have chased me off like that. Look over there, 
just past that hillock, that’s the Vodokty manor. That could’ve 
been my refuge, a peaceful shelter for my old age. Ah, I tell you, 
every bear has his cave and every wolf his hole in the ground, 


but all I’ve got is this nag plodding under me and this old war 
saddle on which I am sitting...” 

“Ey, I see she really got to you, my lad,” Pan Zagloba mur- 
mused: | 

“Yes she did. I tried to knock out this wedge with another, 
if you know what I mean. Pan Schylling, who is a major 
landowner around here, has a good-looking daughter, so | 
thought I’d try my luck there as well. At least that would have 
got the Billevitch girl out of my head, wouldn’t it? But what do 
you think happened? Old Schylling was away and Miss Kathy 
thought it was Pan Volodyovski’s stable-boy that came calling 
on her, not Pan Volodyovski himself! I was so bowled over by 
that humiliation that I never showed my face in that place again!” 

Zagloba roared with laughter. 

“Poor little Michal! You do have a problem with your puny 
stature! The thing for you is to find a wife as skimpily con- 
structed as you are, don’t you see? Ay... whatever happened to 
that pesky little creature who used to be lady-in-waiting with 
Princess Grizelda, back in the Transdnieper days? The one 
whom our late-lamented friend, Pan Podbipyenta, intended to 
marry? She was just the right size for you, a real little berry, 
though her eyes shined brighter than any I’ve ever seen.” 

“That’s Anusia Krasienska!” Pan Yan said at once. “We were 
all mad about her at one time in Prince Yeremi’s court, Michal 
as much as any! God only knows what’s happened to her now.” 

But the little knight, whose passions were never as constant as 
his unrequited longings, had found a new target for his romantic 
sighs. 

“Ah, the poor dear!” he cried. “If only I could find her and 
console her! Ey, just remembering her makes me warm inside! 
What a fine girl that was! Yes, yes, those were good times that 
we enjoyed in Lubnie in Prince Yeremi’s country but that’s all 
blown away with the wind. Neither will we ever have a leader 
like our Prince. A man knew, serving under Yeremi Vish- 
novyetzki, that every time he faced the enemy he’d ride back 
with another victory. Radzivill may be a great warrior but it’s 
not the same. You don’t serve him with all your heart, he 
doesn’t have that fatherly feeling for his men, nor does he ever 
let you into his own mind. It’s as if he was some kind of a 


monarch, always looking down on everybody from a height, and 
yet the Radzivills are no better than the Vishnovyetzkis.” 
“That’s all water over the dam, my friend” Pan Yan Skshetuski 
said. “Let Radzivill be as distant as he pleases. But since the 
salvation of the country is resting in his hands, and since he’s 
willing to spill his blood in her defense, then let God bless him 


for it, and we’ll serve him as loyally as we can.” 
kok 


The four knights chatted quietly about many matters, riding 
through the night along the moonlit highway. They recalled 
moments from the past and pondered about the present, won- 
dering how their Commonwealth would manage when three 
separate wars, each one terrible enough to topple the strongest 
state, were ravaging her all at the same time. 

Then they turned to their evening prayers and to the recita- 
tion of the litany to the Holy Mother, and then sleep stole upon 
them out of the warm, quiet night and they began to nod and 
sway, dozing in their saddles. The night was soft as velvet. The 
sky glittered with a myriad stars. Their horses plodded steadily 
under them as they slept, soothed by the gentle swaying motion 
and the warmth of memories, until the dawn started gleaming 
below the horizon and Pan Michal shook himself awake. 

“Gentlemen!” he cried out. “Wake up! Keydany is in sight!” 

“Heh? Hmm? Keydany?” Pan Zagloba muttered. “So soon?’ 
Where?” 

“Straight ahead. You can already see the tops of the towers.” 

“Looks like a very decent sort of town,” Pan Stanislav said. 

“It’s a fine city,” Pan Volodyovski told the three newcomers. 
“As you'll see for yourselves in daylight.” 

“Is this a part of the Prince-Palatine’s family inheritance?” 

“That's right. It used to belong to the Kishka family. The 
present Prince’s father got it from the Kishkas as part of their 
dowry when he married Anne, the daughter of the former 
Voyevode of Vitebsk before that title passed to Pan Sapyeha. 
Now it’s a real jewel among the Radzivill possessions. There 
isn’t another town like it in all of Zmudya.” 

“What makes it so unique?” 

“The Radzivills don’t allow anyone to settle here unless he 


has unusual skills and special permission. The town is also 
famous for its mead.” 

“Good mead, eh?” Pan Zagloba brightened quite consider- 
ably. “That does sound like an interesting city. And what is that 
great big building up there on a height?” 

“That’s the new castle, built by the present Prince.” 

“Is it fortified?” 

“No, but it’s a magnificent residence. It’s not defensive 
because no enemy has set foot in these parts since the times of 
the Teutonic Knights three centuries ago. That pointed spire 
you see in the middle of the town, that’s the parish church. The 
armed monks of the Germanic Order built it back in pagan 
times, then it was given to the Calvinists, and then, under Prince 
Kristof Radzivill, Father Kobylinski sued it back into the hands 
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Chatting and peering about with great curiosity, the new 
arrivals followed Pan Volodyovski into the cluster of small 
homes and gardens that made up the suburbs, and then, as the 
sun burst into the sky and began to climb, into one of the 
cleanest, neatest and most orderly towns in Lithuania. 

“This is known as the Street of the Jews,” Pan Michal ex- 
plained as they rode into the bustling little city. “You might call 
this the finance center and the heart of the gold and silver 
smithing trades. Going this way we'll get right to the city 
square. Look how many people are out and about already! And 
look at how many horses there are outside the smithies, along 
with servants in liveries other than the Radzivills! There must 
be some kind of special congress in Keydany.”’ 

“Looks like a very busy town,” Pan Stanislav noted. 

“It is! It’s always full of visiting gentry and great lords, many 
coming from way beyond the seas, because this is also the 
Protestant center for all the country south of Swedish Courland. 
All the heretics in Zmudya practice their spells here, safe under 
the Radzivills’ protection. And here’s the market square al- 
ready! Look at that clock tower. People say you can’t find a 
better one in Gdansk.” 


“Looks like a lot of churches, too,” Pan Zagloba peered 
around with interest. “But aren’t there any inns?” 

“They may look like churches but that great building you see 
over there, the one with four spires, that’s the Calvinist Assem- 
bly where they get together every Sunday to blaspheme God and 
the Holy Mother, and that other structure next to it belongs to 
the Lutherans. As for the inns, you’re quite right, there aren’t 
any in this town. If you come here to stay Overnight you have 
to look for a room with friends, although there’s always a 
welcome for visiting gentry in the castle. The guest wings there 
are sO spacious and so richly furnished that some visitors stay for 
a year or more, eating and drinking all they want at the Prince- 
Palatine’s expense.” 

“There’s something in this air,” Pan Zagloba sniffed, “that 
makes it seem quite foreign.” 

“You're right in that as well,” Pan Volodyovski said. “There 
are next to no Poles or Lithuanians living here. It’s all Scots and 
Germans, and more Scotsmen than anybody else! They make 
great infantry, by the way, terribly fierce in a hand to hand attack 
with their halberds and pole-axes. The Voyevode has one regi- 
ment of Scottish volunteers recruited right here in Keydany. 
Ha, look at all these carts and carriages in the square! There 
really must be some kind of special convocation in this town 
today!” 

“I’m just surprised that no thunderbolt hits that nest of Cal- 
vinists,” Pan Zagloba muttered, eying the great stone structure 
they were passing then. 

“That did happen once,” Pan Volodyovski said. “There used 
to be a round cupola right between those towers till it was 
cracked right off by a bolt of lightning. The father of Prince 
Boguslav is buried in those catacombs, the same Yanush Radz- 
ivill for whom the present Voyevode is named, the one who 
belonged to the conspiracy against King Sigismond III. One of 
his own stable hands split his skull in half and so he died, as 
miserably and dishonorably as he lived.” 

“And what’s that tall, long building over there?” asked Pan 
Yan. “The one that looks like a red brick barn?” 

“That’s the Prince’s paper mill. And next to it is the printing 
factory where they make all the Protestant bibles and tracts in 
the country.” 


“To the Devil with all this!” Pan Zagloba snorted and spat in 
disgust. “Lucifer take this cursed, Godless town where a man 
has to fill his belly with nothing other than heretic air! Satan, it 
seems to me, could be ruling here just as easily as a Radzivill!”’ 

“Don’t blaspheme against the Radzivills, my friend,’ the little 
knight cautioned. “They are what they are. But one of them 
might soon prove to be the savior of the country.” 


Chapter Twenty-two 


THEY RODE THE REST of the way in silence, looking with great 
curiosity at the clean, neatly delineated town where every street 
was either paved or cobbled, which was a rarity in those days 
anywhere in Europe. Once across the square they turned into 
Castle Street which rose towards the splendid new residence of 
Prince Yanush Radzivill that overlooked the town from its height 
of land. It was a palace rather than a fortress, with two long wings 
running at right angles out of the main structure, and forming a 
vast cobbled courtyard closed off on its open end by a tall 
ornamented railing like a row of spears. A massive stone gate- 
house and a pair of open portals crouched in the middle of that 
iron grille, displaying the Radzivill coats of arms along with the 
black wing and eagle’s claw of Keydany, and guarded by a detach- 
ment of Scottish halberdiers. 

It was still early but the courtyard was already crowded with 
an assortment of liveried servants, dressed in a variety of uni- 
forms and colors, who were gaping at a regiment of dragoons at 
drill in front of the main building. The long rank of soldiers, 
uniformed in sky-blue coats and deep Swedish helmets, stood 
motionless on horseback with rapiers drawn and slanted at the 
shoulder, while an officer was saying something to them, and 
Pan Michal recognized him at one glance. 

“By God, that’s Kharlamp,” he said. “D’ you remember him?” 

“What?” Pan Zagloba stirred with pleasure. “The same Lithu- 
anian man-eater that you were supposed to duel with in Lipkov 
during the elections?” 
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“The same man! But we’ve been good friends since that 
time: 

“I recognize him by his nose!” Zagloba exclaimed. “It’s a 
good thing that helmet visors aren’t in style any more because 
he’d never be able to close one on that beak. But he probably 
needs a separate suit of armor for that proboscis anyway.” 

Meanwhile Pan Kharlamp spotted Volodyovski and trotted 
towards him. 

“How are you, Mickey?” he called out. “I’m really glad 
you’ve come here!” 

“And I’m glad to see you! But here, d’you remember Pan 
Zagloba? From that time in Lipkov?” And then the little colo- 
nel began to introduce the others: “This is Pan Yan Skshetusk1, 
commander of the Royal Armored Regiment, the hero of Zba- 
fale. | 

“Dear God!” Pan Kharlamp cried. “Do I hear correctly? You, 
sir, are the greatest knight in the entire Commonwealth!” 

“And that’s his cousin Stanislav, the captain of Kalish, who 
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comes here straight from Uistye...” 

“Ah! Then you witnessed a terrible disgrace... We know 
already what happened at Uistye.”’ 

“That’s why I’m here,” Pan Stanislav said. “In hopes that 
nothing of that kind could happen here as well.” 

“You can be sure of it. Radzivill is no Opalinski.” 

“That’s just what we were saying yesterday,” Pan Michal 
observed. 

“Ah!” The long-nosed, bewhiskered Lithuanian dragoon was 
overjoyed to see them. “Let me welcome you in the name of 
the Prince-Palatine as well as my own! He’ll be delighted to 
hear that you’re here because he really needs such knights as 
you. Come and visit with me in my quarters where you can 
change your clothes and refresh yourselves a little. [Il join you 
in a moment because I’ve already finished the morning’s drill.” 

With this, Pan Kharlamp spurred his horse back towards his 
soldiers and ordered: “Left turn to the rear! March!” 

Hoofbeats rattled at once on the cobblestones. The long rank 
split in half, then split again wheeling in formation, and then a 
long column of fours rode off at a walk towards the barracks 


hidden behind the palace. 


“Good soldiers,” Pan Yan said, casting an expert eye abate 
mechanical movements of the departing dragoons. 

“You'll find only small gentry and petty boyars serving in that 
arm,’ Pan Michal explained. 

“Thank God!” Pan Stanislav cried. “You can see at a glance 
that these aren’t provincials!”’ 
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A half hour later, the four knights sat with Pan Kharlamp in 
his bachelor quarters, sharing a large tureen of warmed malt 
liquor thickly laced with cream, and talking about the various 
signs that heralded the new war. 

“What are people saying around here?” Pan Michal wanted to 
know. 

“Everything and nothing,” Pan Kharlamp replied. “No one 
knows anything for certain so we get different rumors every day. 
Only the Prince knows what he intends to do and he is keeping 
it close to his vest. I’ve never seen him that thoughtful and that 
closed in on himself, even though he puts on a cheerful air and 
is as kind to everyone as never before. People say that he paces 
his rooms all night long, talking to himself, and during the day 
he locks himself for hours at a time with Harasimovitch.” 

‘“Who’s this Harasimovitch, then?” 

“He's an administrator from Zabludov in Podlasye, not much 
ofa figure. A sly little lick-spittle of a man who looks as if he 
was nursing a weasel in his shirtsleeves. But he’s the Prince’s 
confidant and knows all his thinking. To my mind, all this secret 
plotting and conniving will result in a terrible, all-or-nothing 
war against the Swedes, which is what everyone is waiting for 
impatiently around here.” 

“But is there some action?” 

“Letters, my friends. Letters. Everybody seems to be writing 
to the Voyevode these days. The Prince of Courland, Hovansky, 
the Elector... it’s a real storm of paper, take my word for it. 
Some people say that the Prince-Palatine is negotiating with the 
Kremlin to pull the Russians into a league against the Swedes. 
Others say just the opposite. But the most likely thing, as I said, 
is an all-out war with everybody, the Swedes and the Russians 
at the same time. There are more troops coming into Keydany 
every day. Those of the gentry who are the most loyal to the 


Radzivills have all been summoned here. There’re armed men 
everywhere you look. What more can I tell you? Somebody 1s 
going to get all this falling on his head, make no mistake about 
it, and we’ll have our arms scarlet to the elbows because when 
Radzivill goes to war it’s no joke.” 

“That’s the spirit!” Pan Zagloba started to rub his hands 
together with every sign of pleased anticipation. “There aren't 
many old warriors left who remember me from the last time that 
we fought the Swedes. But those that still remember will never 
forget me!” 

“Is Prince Boguslav here as well?” Pan Volodyovski asked. 

“He is. Moreover, we’re expecting some distinguished guests 
today because the upper chambers have all been made ready and 
there’s to be a great banquet tonight. I doubt, Michal, that 
you'll get to see the Prince today.” 

“He ordered me to report to him the first thing on arrival.” 

“Maybe so. Still, he’s awfully busy... I don’t know if I should 
say this to you, even though everyone will know it in another 
hour, but there are some strange things happening“here these 
days.” 

“What things? What things?” Zagloba demanded. 

“Well... you’ve all heard of Pan Yuditzki, haven’t you? The 
famous Knight of Malta? He came here a few days ago and Pan 
Gosyevski arrived soon after him. Everyone was surprised to see 
the Field Hetman here, knowing how bitterly hostile he 1s to our 
Prince, but we took it for a sign of a new unity and friendship 
between our two commanders, brought about by this new 
Swedish threat.” 

“God grant that should happen,” Pan Yan said. “Only unity 
can save our country at a time like this.” 

“I thought that myself. Well, yesterday the three of them 
locked themselves in the Prince’s chambers for a private confer- 
ence. All doors were closed and guarded and nobody could hear 
anything they said. Only Pan Krepshul, who guarded the door 
to the conference room, told us that they were really shouting 
at each other. Pan Gosyevski was especially loud...” 

“Hmm. Yes. That could be anything,” Pan Volodyovski mut- 


tered. “The Field Hetman was never — of a Radzivill sup- 
porter but he’s a decent and patriotic man.’ 


“But afterwards,’—and here Pan Kharlamp began to twist his 


shaggy head with astonishment and lowered his voice—‘“when 
the Prince-Palatine took Pan Gosyevski and Pan Yuditzki to 
their rooms... they put a guard on their doors.” 

“What? How can that be?” Volodyovski shouted, leaping to 
his feet. 

“All I know is that there’re Scottish musketeers standing at 
both doors, with orders to let no one in or out on pain of death.” 

The four knights stared at each other with wondering eyes 
and Pan Kharlamp seemed no less surprised by his own words 
than they. He peered from one of them to another as if hoping 
that they might have a reasonable explanation for this unex- - 
pected and unusual event. 

“Does this mean that Pan Gosyevski is under arrest?” Pan 
Zagloba asked. “You mean to say the Grand Hetman has locked 
up the next ranking military commander? What’s going on 
Memecr 

“How should I know?” Pan peace worried. “And Pan 
Yuditzki too, a great knight like that.. 

“But didn’t the Prince’s officers wauee about that? Didn’t 
they look for an explanation? And didn’t you hear anything that 
might give us a clue?” 

“T asked Harasimovitch, but all he did was put a finger across 
his mouth and said they were traitors.” 

“What do you mean ‘traitors?’ How could they be traitors?” 
Pan Michal seized his head in both his hands, trying to under- 
stand what defied every comprehension. “Neither Pan Gosyev- 
ski nor Pan Yuditzki are any kind of traitors! The whole 
Commonwealth knows them as decent and devoted men who’d 
die for their country!” 

“Nobody can be trusted nowadays,” Pan Stanislav muttered in 
deep gloom. “Didn’t Kristof Opalinski play the role of Cato? 
Didn't he scourge the greedy and the selfish and the disobedient? 
But when it came down to the root of the matter he sold not 
just himself to the enemy but his entire province as well.” 


“?’d give my head in surety for such men as Pan Gosyevski 
and Yuditzki!” Pan Michal cried out. 

“Ey, Michal, don’t you pledge your head for anyone,” 
Zagloba advised. “They wouldn’t have been arrested without a 
good reason. They’ve had to have some dealings with the 
enemy, and that’s all there’s to it... How else could it be? So the 
Grand Hetman is getting ready for war, needing every bit of help 
he can get... So whom would he arrest if it wasn’t people he 
can’t trust? And if these two men really can’t be trusted then 
they should be rotting in the dungeons, not sitting in their 
chambers! Thank God they’ve been exposed in time! Ha! The 
dogs! Imagine conniving with the enemy at a time like this! 
Imagine turning against their own country and undermining a 
great warrior’s enterprise! By God’s Holy Mother, they deserve 
a lot worse than they’ ve received!” 

“Strange things,” Pan Kharlamp muttered, twisting his head 
back and forth. “Strange times. It’s more than my head can 
cope with. Because, consider, these aren’t only great men and 
powerful officials, but they’ve been jailed without a trial and 
without approval from the diet which is something that the King 
himself has no right to do.” 

“That’s right!” Pan Michal cried. 

“Tt looks as if the Prince wants to impose a Roman discipline 
on us,” Pan Stanislav said. “And to act as a dictator in a time of 
wal.” 

“Let him be a dictator as long as he beats the Swedes!” Pan 
Zagloba answered. “I’ll be the first to vote him dictatorial 
powers!” 

Yan Skshetuski sat silent for a long, thoughtful moment. 

“If only he doesn’t aspire to be a Lord Protector,” he said. 
“Like that English Cromwell who raised his sacrilegious hand 
against his own sovereign.” 

“Bah, Cromwell!” Pan Zagloba shouted. “Cromwell was a 
Memeticn. 

“And the Prince-Voyevode?” Pan Yan asked him gravely. 
“What is he?”’ 
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They sat in a dark and gloomy silence for a while then, 
looking at each other with uncertain eyes because the future 


seemed suddenly inimical and threatening, and only Pan Khar- 
lamp put on a fierce scowl and began to bristle. 

“I'm not much younger than the Prince,” he growled. “But 
I’ve served under him since he was a lad! He was my troop 
leader when he was still a boy. Then he was my captain. Then 
he was my Field Hetman and now he’s my Grand Hetman and 
supreme commander. I’ve known him a lot longer that any of 
you, and I honor him and love him, and that’s why I ask you to 
watch your words about him. Don’t put him on the same level 
as a Cromwell or I’ll have to say something we’d all be sorry to 
hear!” 

Here Pan Kharlamp’s huge whiskers twitched ferociously and 
he started looking at Pan Yan with a threatening air, but Pan 
Volodyovski fixed him with one cold glance. ‘Don’t even think 
about it,’ the little soldier’s eyes seemed to be hissing out in the 
icy silence, and Pan Kharlamp, who admired Pan Michal as 
much as he respected his talents as a swordsman, immediately 
lost some of his ferocity. 

“Yes, he’s a Protestant,” he resumed in a calmer voice. “But 
he was born to it, he didn’t renounce the true faith on his own. 
He'll never be a Cromwell or a Radeyovski or an Opalinski 
even if Keydany were to crumble into dust around us! That’s 
not in his blood. This is a Radzivill.” 

“Let him be a horned Devil, if he wants to be!” Pan Zagloba 
shouted. “If only he jabs those horns into the Swedes!” 

“I just can’t get over these arrests,” Volodyovski went on, 
shaking his head in consternation. “Pan Gosyevski! Pan 
Yuditzki! Who’d have thought it possible? Seems like the 
Prince isn’t showing much regard these days for his invited 
guests.” 

“What are you saying, Michal!” Pan Kharlamp cried out. 
“He's as kind and considerate to everyone nowadays as he’s 
never been in his entire life! He’s a real father to the gentry 
now! You remember how he used to be before? Always a knot 
or furrow in his forehead and just one word on his lips. ‘Duty!’ 
he'd snap at us all the time. ‘Do what you are told!’ And now he 
walks among the junior officers and the serving gentry, and asks 
about their families, their properties and their children, and he 
calls everyone by name, and he wants to know if anyone’s 
unhappy in the service.” 


“Are we talking about the same Radzivill?” Pan Volodyovski 
shook his head in wonder. 

“All I know is that this man who thinks himself the equal of 
any sovereign monarch, now walks about arm-in-arm with a 
boy like Kmita! It happened only yesterday or the day before. 
None of us could believe it! I grant you, the Kmitas are an old 
and well-established family, and Pan Andrei has brought in a 
regiment like none you’ve ever seen, but he’s barely out of his 
teens and he’s got a whole slew of court cases hanging over his 
head, which is something you know more about than I.” 

“Ves. I know.” Pan Volodyovski nodded. “Has Kmita been 
here long?” 

“He’s away just now. Gone to pick up another infantry 
regiment for the Prince. No one here is in such high favor 
nowadays. I heard the Prince saying, as Kmita rode away, that 
there isn’t another man like that in his service. “He’d hold the 
Devil by the tail for me, if that’s what I ordered, he murmured out 
loud. ’He’d do anything.’ It’s true that Kmita’s regiment 1s like 
none other in the army. The men and the horses both look as 
fierce as a herd of fire-breathing dragons. But even so...” 

“Enough,” Pan Michal said. “If the Prince-Palatine is taken 
with Kmita that’s all the better for the Commonwealth these 
days. That’s a fine young soldier and he really is ready for 
anything.” 
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Further talk was interrupted by the entrance of a curious and 
unusual figure: a dry, wriggling little man in his early forties 
with a tiny face, thin lips, a threadbare mustache, and slightly 
slanted eyes. He seemed unable to keep still, twisting about 
nervously like an eel, and with his small beady eyes darting 
about like sparrows as if trying to see everything at once. Once 
across the threshold, he bent himself in two, then straightened 
up as if a spring snapped open in his spine. Then he bowed in 
another imitation of profound respect, twisting his head as if 
he’d just hauled it out of his own armpit, and broke into a rapid 
chatter that sounded much like the creaking of a rusty weather- 
cock. 

“Greetings, Mister Kharlamp, greetings!” he broke into an 


obsequious prattle and bobbed a bow to Pan Volodyovski. “My 
respects, dear colonel. Your servant, sir, your servant.” 

“Greetings to you Master Harasimovitch,” Kharlamp said. 
~ What are you after here?” 

“God sent us some distinguished guests, I hear. I came to 
offer my services and ask who they are.” 

“Why? Did they come to see you?” 

“Oh no, oh no. I’m quite unworthy of such company. But 
since the Grand Chamberlain is away just now... and I’m, so to 
speak, acting in his place... I came to extend the greetings of the 
house.” 

“You've about as far to go to the Grand Chamberlain’s staff 
as a carp has to a fishing pole, Master Harasimovitch,” Pan 
Kharlamp said sharply. 

“And do I deny it? No, no, I’m just a servant of Radzivill 
servants. A most humble person. But since the Prince himself 
sent me here to ask who is visiting with you in your quarters, 
you ll answer me, Mister Kharlamp, and you’ll answer at once, 
even if I was just a lackey and not a court official.” 

“I'd even tell an ape if it came to me with an order,” the 
long-nosed knight replied. “Listen then, Mister, and jot down 
the names if they’re too much for your memory. This is Pan 
Skshetuski, the hero of Zbarajh, and that’s his cousin Stanislav, 
come here straight from Uistye.” 

“My God, what do I hear!” Harasimovitch cried. 

“And that’s Pan Zagloba.” 

“My God, what do I hear...!” 

“If you’re that shaken on hearing my name, just imagine what 
effect it’ll have on the enemy,” Pan Zagloba stated. 

“And that’s Colonel Volodyovski,” Kharlamp finished, al- 
though Harasimovitch knew him very well. 

“Ah! Another famous saber!” the sycophantic steward fawned 
at the little soldier, “and a Radzivill one at that! His Highness 
is overwhelmed with work these days but he’s sure to find time 
for such famous company, I’m sure he will! And in the mean- 
time, how can I be of service? The whole palace is at your 
disposal gentlemen, and so are the cellars.” 

“We've heard about the famous Keydany meads,” Zagloba 
said quickly. 


“Yes, yes!” Harasimovitch bowed again, wriggling about like 


a speared eel. “And they’re justly famous. I’ll send a selection 
over right away. But may I hope that you’ll stay with us longer, 
gentlemen?” 

“That’s why we’ve come,” Pan Stanislav said. “To stand at 
the Prince’s side from now on.” 

“A most praiseworthy sentiment, gentlemen. Most praise- 
worthy.” And here Harasimovitch seemed to shrink into himself 
so that he appeared at least a foot shorter. “Particularly since 
awful times are coming.” 

“Have you heard anything new?” Pan Kharlamp demanded. 

“The Prince never closed an eye last night, questioning emis- 
saries. The word is bad and it’s getting worse. Charles Gustav 
has already followed Wittemberg into the Commonwealth, all 
of Vyelkopolska is now in his hands and Poznan’s been taken. 
Mazovia is about to fall. The Swedes are on the outskirts of 
Warsaw which our King abandoned without any means of de- 
fense and they’ll be in the city any day. The news is that King 
Yan Casimir lost a major battle, that he’s thinking of running off 
to Krakow and then maybe overseas to beg for foreign help. Ay, 
it’s bad everywhere, bad... ‘ 

“Then why do you look as if you were pleased about it?” Pan 
Zagloba thundered. 

“Do I look pleased? Well, some people say that it’s not so 
bad, that it could be worse because the Swedes are very well 
behaved. They cause no harm to anyone. They keep their 
agreements. They don’t levy taxes or make any inroads on our 
liberties. They don’t interfere with the Church. And that’s 
why everyone is glad to accept Charles Gustav’s protection... 
Aye, it’s a shame what our Yan Casimir has done to the country. 
It’s all lost for him now. Lost, gone, for ever... A man could 
weep for the pity of it all...” 

But Pan Zagloba had enough. 

“Will you stop wriggling about?” he shouted. “Will you tell 
it straight? I’ve never heard such bad news told with greater 
pleasure!” 

Harasimovitch pretended not to hear him and went on repeat- 
ing: “Aye, it’s all lost, all gone. The Commonwealth is fin- 
ished. She can’t fight all three wars at once. It’s all gone for 
ever, finished for all time. Well, that’s God’s will. And only our 
Prince can save Lithuania.” 


~*~ * * 


The lurid words still seemed to hang in the gloomy air when 
Harasimovitch vanished behind the door and the five knights sat 
bowed around their table as if quite crushed by the terrible 
weight of the news they heard. 

“A man could go stark raving mad!” Volodyovski shouted 
finally. 

“You're quite right there,” Pan Stanislav said. “God give us a 
quick war, and the sooner the better. At least a man in combat 
has no time to think or to feel despair.” 

“We'll get to wish for the bad times of Hmyelnitzki’s Rebel- 
lion, you'll see,” Pan Zagloba offered. “We had disasters then as 
well but we had no traitors.” 

“Three wars all at once,” Pan Stanislav murmured. “When, 
to tell the truth, we’ve scarcely the strength to cope with one of 
them.” 

“It’s not the strength we lack,” Pan Yan said and shook his 
head sadly. “We’ve lost our will and spirit, that’s our greatest 
trouble. It’s our own lack of decency and honor and virtue 
that’s killing our Motherland today. Let’s pray that we’ll find 
something different here.” 

“I won’t draw a clean breath until we’re in the field,’ Pan 
Stanislav said. 

“And when are we finally going to see that Prince?” Zagloba 
demanded. 


Chapter Twenty-three 


PAN ZAGLOBA’S WISHES came true quicker than he hoped because 
scarcely an hour went by before Harasimovitch was back in 
Kharlamp’s quarters, bowing even lower, and begging the distin- 
guished guests to follow him to a private audience with Yanush 
Radzivill. 

They went at once. ss 

Harasimovitch led them across the open courtyard which was 
already full of milling officers and gentry. In places, as they 
passed, great crowds were arguing about the same news which 
the five knights heard from their obsequious guide only an hour 
earlier, and every face seemed alight with flickers of uneasiness 
or with feverish anticipation and anxiety. Clusters of officers 
and nobles crowded around wildly gesticulating speakers. 
Words and phrases spilled out, crisscrossed like sabers in the 
sullen air, and left behind an even deeper void of worry, uncer- 
tainty and fear. 

“Vilna is burning!” cried one man. “Vilna’s been burned to 
the ground!” insisted another. “Not even a trace of ashes is left 
tomlank thiesplacele 

“Warsaw has fallen!” 

“No, not yet it hasn't!” 

“The Swedes are in Galicia... The province of Syeradz will 
Fesisc te tien. 

“No, it won’t, it’ll follow the example of the Vyelkopolians! 
Treason everywhere! What calamities! God, dear God! Have 
mercy! A man has no way of knowing what to do with his hands 
and -saWet-. 
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Such cries and whispers, each more fearful than the one 
before, hovered around the five knights as they pushed their way 
through the crowd of officers and gentry in the wake of Harasi- 
movitch, and now and then Pan Michal’s army friends stopped 
them to chat with the troubled little colonel. 

“How are you, Michal? Ay, we’re in a mess of trouble, aren’t 
we: We’re as good as dead! Greetings there, colonel. greetings! 
Who are the guests you’re taking to the Prince?” 

Pan Michal sidestepped all these anxious queries as quickly as 
he could, not wanting to delay the audience with Radzivill, and 
so they made their way to the central block of the sprawling 
palace, guarded by ceremonial sentries of the Hetman’s Janissary 
Guard, dressed in tall white caps and light, Turkish-style chain- 
mail and scaled armor. | 

In the entrance hall, and all along the main staircase which 
was lined with tubbed orange trees, the press of people was even 
more dense than in the packed courtyard outside. Here the 
discussions dealt with the arrest of the Field Hetman and Pan 
Yuditzki. The matter had seeped out already and both amazed 
and bewildered everyone. Nobody could get to the bottom of 
it; no one could imagine what it was all about. There were 
bursts of anger and words of agreement praising the Prince’s 
foresight, but all heads and eyes turned anxiously to the head of 
the stairs, and to the great rooms waiting beyond the staircase, 
as the crowd pressed forward in anticipation of hearing an 
explanation from the Prince himself. 

A river of heads seemed to surround the five officers and to 
flow upward towards the audience chamber where the Prince- 
Palatine was to receive his regimental colonels and the most 
notable of the local gentry. 

Scottish halberdiers lined the marble balustrade to keep the 
crowd moving at a steady pace. “Slower,” they murmured all 
along the stairs. “Slower, gentlemen.” 

And the crowd flowed on, halting now and then as a halber- 
dier dropped his weapon across their path so that the group 
ahead could file into the audience chamber. 

At last the starry, sky-blue ceiling that could rival any Euro- 
pean throne room, gleamed through the open portals and the 
five knights entered a great, lighted space. Their first glance 
caught a broad dais at the far end of the lofty room, with a 


gleaming suite of officers and nobles dressed in magnificent, 
multicolored costumes, and others like them crowding about the 
open aisle in the center. 

The Prince’s chair was still standing empty in front of his most 
important officers and courtiers but it seemed to possess a power 
of its own. Tall-backed like a throne, it carried a carved, gilded 
princely miter poised upon its summit, with the thick amaran- 
thine folds of a velvet robe trimmed with snowy ermine flowing 
out of it to the floor. 

The Prince was still to enter his reception hall but Harasi- 
movitch wriggled through the crowd with the five knights in 
tow until he came to a small, concealed door at the side of the 
dais, and vanished like a ghost behind it. 

Then he was back, as suddenly as he’d disappeared, and 
bowed with even more profound obeisance as he begged the 
knights to hurry inside because the Prince was waiting. 
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The room they entered wasn’t particularly large but it pos- 
sessed a strange power of its own. It was brightly lighted 
through a row of mullioned Tudor-style windows, and richly 
lined with stamped leather paneling into which broad gilded 
flowers had been pressed. 

They saw two men bowed over papers at the far end of the 
room and speaking with some urgency to each other in low, 
murmuring voices. One, still quite young and dressed in West- 


ern European court clothes—with a long, blond natural-hair wig 


falling in thick corkscrew curls to his powerful shoulders—was 
whispering something to an older man who listened to him with 
deeply furrowed brows, nodding from time to time in thought- 
ful agreement, and so absorbed by the conversation that he 
didn’t notice the newcomers at first. 

He was, as they could see, a huge, powerfully-built man in his 
middle forties, dressed in a scarlet Polish costume pinned to- 
gether at the throat and shoulders with costly, jeweled clasps. 
His face appeared enormous in that glaring light, etched with 
lines of pride, dignity and power, so that he seemed in part a 
brooding lion and a raging warrior. It was the face of a stern 
monarch and a ruthless ruler. His long, drooping mustache gave 
him a lowering look that was both somber and unsettling with 


its energy and power; and the entire figure, in all its massive 
splendor, seemed like a monumental sculpture hewn violently 
out of solid marble with an iron hammer. His bushy eyebrows 
were narrowed with attention, but it was easy to imagine what 
would happen when they rose in anger and he turned the full 
fury of his rage on anyone who dared to stand in his way. 

Watching him, the five knights felt dwarfed in their own eyes 
and, at the same time, shaken and exalted. This was a man for 
whom the whole huge castle appeared too narrow and confin- 
ing, as did the province of Zmudya and the entire Grand Duchy 
of Lithuania. Here was, they knew without a doubt, the great 
Yanush Radzivill, hereditary Prince of Birjhe and Dubinki, 
Voyevode of Vilna, the leading oligarch in the Commonwealth 
and Grand Hetman of the Lithuanians: a man of such vast pride, 
power and ambition that all his titles and possessions were like 
nothing for him. 

The younger man, the one who looked like an English royal- 
ist cavalier, was Prince Boguslav, son of the Hetman’s rebellious, 
murdered uncle, who held the title of King’s Equerry, or Master 
of the Horse, and who was one of the wealthiest magnates in the 
Commonwealth in his own right. 

He whispered for a while longer into the Hetman’s ear and 
then said out loud: “I’ve signed the document as you see, Your 
Highness. Now I must be going.” 

“Leave then, since that’s how it has to be,” said Yanush. 
“Although I’d much rather have you here tonight because no 
one can be sure of what’s likely to happen.” 

“Your Illustrious Highness has thought of everything,” Prince 
Boguslav answered. “But over there, as you know, the matter 
still needs some special attention. I leave you in God’s hands.” 

“May God protect our entire House and grant it greater 
glory.” 

“Adieu, mon frere.”’ 

“Adieu.” 

The two princes pressed each other’s hands, after which the 
Prince-Equerry walked swiftly from the room, and the Grand 
Hetman could turn to his guests. 
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“Forgive me gentlemen,” he addressed them warmly, although 


his low, dragging voice was heavy with exhaustion, as lete cl 
come close to his limits of endurance. “I’m sorry I kept you 
waiting. But these days are enough to shatter any peace of mind 
and none of us are free of distraction. I’ve heard your names 
already and I’m overjoyed that God should send me such knights 
in such times. Sit, my dear friends, be as at ease in my rooms as 
if you were at home. Which of you, then, 1s Pan Yan Sk- 
shetuski?”’ 

“Tam he, Your Highness,” Pan Yan said. “Gladly at your 
service.” 

“Ah, let’s see... you’re the Starosta of... what? The name 
escapes me...” 

“I’m not a Starosta of anything, Your Highness,” Pan Yan said. 
“I’ve no public offices or titles.” 

“What?” And the massive eyebrows narrowed in displeasure. 
“They didn’t make you at least a Starosta for what you did at 
Zpatagine. 

“TI didn’t ask for it.” — 

“Because they should’ve given it to you without any asking! 
What are you telling me? No one thought to reward you: They 
forgot about you?” 

Then the huge head shook with solemn wonder as if unable 
to comprehend how such a thing could happen. 

“But why should that surprise me?” the slow, thick voice 
grated out, heavy with contempt. “The only people honored 
nowadays are those who have spines made out of willow 
branches, bending at every breeze... So you’re not a Starosta? 
Well, be happy that you’ve finally come to where people have 
better memories for:merit, and where every loyal act is richly 
rewarded. As,’—and he suddenly turned to Pan Volody- 
ovski—“‘in your case, colonel.” 

“Pye not yet done anything to merit your attention, High- 
ness,” said the little knight. 

“Leave such judgments to me. And in the meantime take this 
document, which is already probated in the courts at Rosyen, 
giving you the freehold of Dyktyema for life. It’s not a bad 
piece of property and a hundred plows go out to work it in the 
Spring. Take it for lack of anything better that I can find just 


now, and tell Pan Skshetuski that a Radzivill doesn’t forget his 
friends or those who follow him in service to their country.” 

“H-highness,” Pan Michal stammered. “I’m... ’m over- 
Whelmed...” 

“Don’t say anything.” Radzivill waved his hand as if the rich 
gift he’d just made was unworthy of any further comment. 
“Indeed, forgive that it’s so little. But tell your friends that no 
one loses if he throws in his lot with the Radzivills, for good or 
for evil. I’m not a King, but if I were then God is my witness [ 
wouldn't forget about such a man as Yan Skshetuski, or such as 
Zagloba...” 

“That’s me!” Pan Zagloba stepped forward with alacrity, being 
more than a little irritated that so much time had passed without 
any mention of himself. 

“I guessed that much since I was told you were somewhat 
advanced in your years.” 

“I went to school with your illustrious father, Highness,” the 
fat knight said at once. “And because he loved all the knightly 
virtues from his youngest days he honored me with his confi- 
dence and friendship.” 

Pan Stanislav, who knew Zagloba less well than the others, 
looked startled at this declaration, since only the day before in 
Upita the fat knight claimed a schoolroom friendship with 
Yanush Radzivill, not Kristof, his dead father. But that would 
have been impossible anyway, since Yanush Radzivill was many 
years his junior. 

But the Grand Hetman seemed pleased rather than surprised. 

“So you’re a native of Lithuania, then?” he asked Pan Zagloba. 

“Yes. I’m from Lithuania,” the fat knight shot back without 
hesitation. 

“Then I expect that you’ve also been slighted and ignored 
when it came to recognizing merit,” Radzivill remarked. “Be- 
cause we Lithuanians are quite used by now to ingratitude. It’s 
our steady diet. I tell you, gentlemen, if I were to give you 
everything you’ve earned then I’d be a beggar. But that’s our 
fate, you see. We give our blood, our lives and our fortunes, 
and no one even nods in our direction. Ha! That’s how it has 
to be! But as they sow, so they shall reap, God will see to that. 
And you, sir, aren’t you the famous knight who killed the 


Cossack Burlay and cut off those three Turkish heads at the siege 
of Zbarajhe” 

“Burlay was my work, Highness,” Pan Zagloba stated with a 
lofty glare. “It was said at the time that no living man could 
fight him and survive, so I had to show the younger generations 
that not all valor had drained out of the Commonwealth. As for 
those three heads... well, hmm... that could have happened now 
and then in the heat of battle, but somebody else achieved that 
feat in Zbarajh.” 

The Prince was silent for a moment. 

“Doesn’t it hurt you, gentlemen,” he resumed quietly. “To 
see the cool treatment that we get in Warsaw?” 

“What can one do, Highness?” Zagloba replied. “A man may 
not like it much, but that’s how things are.” 

“Be of good cheer though, good friends, because things will 
change. I am already in your debt, just for the fact that you've 
come to join me. And even though I’m not a ruling monarch 
my thanks don’t end with an empty promise.” 

“Your Highness,” Pan Yan said quietly with a touch of pride. 
“We didn’t come here for rewards or fortunes. We came be- 
cause an enemy attacks our Motherland and we want to fight for 
her under a famous warrior. My Cousin Stanislav already wit- 
nessed cowardice, anarchy, disgrace and treason at Uistye, but 
here, under a great commander and a faithful defender of our 
country, we expect to beat the enemy, not to give way before 
him. We’re here because death waits for the enemy under your 
command, not triumphs and victories. That’s why we want to 
serve you. We’re soldiers. We have come to fight.” 

“If that’s what you came for then even that’ll be granted to 
you,”the Prince-Palatine said gravely. “You won't wait long, I 
swear it, although there’s another enemy to dispose of first. The 
ashes of Vilna have to be avenged. The Russians must be driven 
back into their own borders. We shall be starting out any day 
against them... Ah, but I don’t want to detain you any longer. 
You must need rest after your long journey and I’ve so much 
work to do that time seems to be burning in my hands.” 

Then, turning to Pan Volodyovski, he asked him to see to it 
that his friends lacked for nothing while they were his guests in 
Keydany, and to be sure to bring them to that evening's banquet. 

“Master Harasimovitch,” he ordered at last. “Tell our friends 


in the audience room that I can’t come out to them today 
because I’ve too much on my hands just now. But they’ll find 
Out everything they want to know tonight at my table. Good- 
bye, then, my friends. Be well, and think well of Yanush 
Radzivill because he’s in sore need of your friendship nowa- 
days.” 

And here this powerful magnate, this mighty oligarch who 
looked down his nose at all the princes of the German Empire, 
began to shake the hands of Pan Zagloba, the two Skshetuskis, 
Kharlamp and Volodyovski, as if he was no better than a simple 
soldier. His huge, gloomy face glowed with the smile of kind- 
ness, and the vast distance which he normally kept between 
himself and everybody else dwindled into nothing. 
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Outside again, Pan Stanislav couldn’t praise him warmly and 
heartily enough. 

“What a leader!” he exclaimed as they pushed their way 
through the crowds of gentry gathered in the reception hall. 
“What a warrior!” 

“I'd jump into a red-hot fire for him!” Zagloba enthused. 
“You notice how he knew all my best triumphs by heart? 
Things are going to get awfully hot for the Swedes when this 
lion roars and when I add my own voice to his. There’s not 
another great lord like him in the Commonwealth, and of the 
ones who left us, only Prince Yeremi and old Pan Konyetzpolski 
could’ve been his match. Ha! This is no petty little castellan 
who's the first of his line to sit in a senator’s chair. You know 
the kind! The seat of their breeches still hasn’t lost its nap on 
the council benches, but they already jerk their noses up in the 
air and look down at the ordinary gentry. First thing they do is 
have their portraits painted, so they can always have their sena- 
torial dignity in front of their eyes, even if they can’t find it 
anywhere behind them! 

“Michal, my friend,’~-and here the fat knight turned his 
beaming face on the little colonel,—“your fortune is as good as 
made! It looks like it’s enough for a man to brush against 
Yanush Radzivill to have his threadbare jacket turn to cloth-of- 
gold! Advancement is easier here, as I see, then getting a bagful 
of rotten apples anywhere else! You can stick your hand blind- 


folded in this Lithuanian fish pond and come up with a fat, lively 
trout straight off! 

“Yes, yes, that’s my idea of a master!” Zagloba went on. “God 
bless you, Michal, you’re in luck at last. You started humming 
and hawing back there like a bashful bride after the knot’s been 
tied, but no matter! What’s the name of that new freehold of 
yours, anyway? They’ve some awfully heathen place-names in 
this Lithuania; every time you hear one it’s like throwing a 
handful of nuts against a wall. But what’s the difference how 
you twist your tongue as long as the rents give you a nice 
income?” 

“I really got a bit surprised back there,” Pan Michal admitted. 
“Because it isn’t true about promotions being easy here. I’ve 
heard a lot of old soldiers complaining about the Prince’s penny- 
pinching ways. It’s only now that everyone’s being showered 
with all this unexpected kindness.” 

“Is that so? Well, do this much for me. Stick that land grant 
deed in your belt, and the next time somebody complains about 
the Prince’s lack of gratitude, you just belt him in the-snout with 
it! You hear? You won’t find a better argument, my lad.” 

“It’s clear to me that the Prince is going out of his way to win 
new supporters,” Pan Yan said thoughtfully. “He must have 
some far-reaching plans in mind.” 

“You've heard his plans!” Pan Zagloba babbled, carried away 
by his own enthusiasm. “Didn’t he tell us that we'll be avenging 
the ashes of Vilna?” 

“Ves well, that’s the Russians. But what about the Swedes?” 

“All in good time! Be patient! People have been slandering 
him for looting some of the Vilna treasures for himself, but he 
wants to show that he doesn’t need anything from anybody else, 
and that he’s willing to spend his own fortune in the common 
good. You can’t fault him for that! | wish all our leaders were 
cut from the same cloth!” 
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They found themselves at last in the palace courtyard where 
every moment brought fresh arrivals clattering through the gate. 
Whether these were mounted troop detachments, dense caval- 
cades of armed local gentry, or carriages full of local dignitaries 
with their wives and children, the gate disgorged an endless 


procession of color and excitement, and Pan Michal, as curious 
in this bustle as any new arrival, dragged his friends to the gate 
where they might satisfy their own appetite for news and watch 
the passing show. 

“Who knows, Michal,” Pan Zagloba told him. “This is your 
lucky day. Perhaps you'll find a bride for yourself among these 
young gentlewomen in some of these coaches. Look over there! 
Isn't there something white sitting in the back of that open 
carriage?” 

But the sharp-eyed little Pan Volodyovski recognized the 
white-robed visitor from a distance. 

“That's not a would-be bride but rather the man who might 
tie the knot,” he said. “That’s Bishop Partchevski, the head of 
the Church in Zmudya. And that’s Father Byelozor, the Roman 
Catholic archdeacon of Vilna, beside him.” 

“You mean to say they visit with a Protestant?” 

“What choice do they have? If that’s what’s needed in the 
public cause that’s what they have to do.” 

“Dear lord!” Pan Zagloba exclaimed with every sign of pleas- 
ure. “How busy it is around here! How much noise there is! | 
thought I’d rust back home in the country like an old key stuck 
in an unused lock but this is more like the good old days. And 
look at all those girls! Ill be damned if I don’t do a bit of 


fe 


courting before the day is over 
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But whatever else the fat knight had in mind remained unex- 
pressed because, at that moment, the soldiers stationed at the 
gate poured out of the guard house, formed two ceremonial 
ranks, and presented arms to the arriving bishop. 

“That's a nice bit of politicking on the Prince’s part,” Pan 
Zagloba said. “I mean to honor the bishop even though he 
doesn’t recognize the supremacy of the Church. Let’s hope this 
is the first step towards his conversion.” 

“You can forget about that.” Pan Volodyovski shrugged. 
“His first wife did all she could to bring that about but it was all 
for nothing. In fact she died of grief and disappointment, as the 
story goes. But why are the Scots still on parade? Some other 
dignitary must be on his way.” 


A large detachment of armored cuirassiers clattered through 
the gateway, surrounding a pair of gilded, ceremonial coaches. 

“Those are Ganhof’s Reiters,’» Pan Michal said at once, rec- 
ognizing the heavy German cavalry which Yanush Radzivill 
maintained at his own expense, as he did the Scottish musket- 
eers, halberdiers and pikemen. “But who’s in those coaches?” 

“Whoever it is he’s more important than the Bishop of 
Zmudya,” Pan Zagloba offered. “The whole guard is out and 
lined up for inspection.” 

Drums rattled out a long ceremonial roll, the guard presented 
arms, and the gentry crowded forward to catch a glimpse of the 
new arrivals. 

“That’s Pan Korf in the first coach!” Volodyovski said, recog- 
nizing the Voyevode of Wenden, a Latvian province lost to 
Poland a long time ago when it became part of the Swedish 
foothold in the eastern Baltic. 

“So it is!’ Pan Yan cried, pleased to see the old Polish noble. 
“An old Zbarajh acquaintance of ours.” 

The northern palatine recognized them too. 4 

“Greetings, old friends and comrades!” he called out, leaning 
out of the window of his coach in passing and pointing to the 
coach behind him. ‘“We’re bringing some interesting guests!” 

“Such as whoe” 

But the Voyevode’s coach rattled past before he could answer 
and the five knights stared curiously at the splendid, gilded 
vehicle that followed, drawn by four white palfreys, and display- 
ing the Prince’s personal coat-of-arms. Seated inside were two 
equally splendid gentlemen of lordly poise and bearing, dressed 
all in black in the foreign fashion. They wore tall, broad- 
brimmed hats with white ostrich plumes and curled blond wigs 
falling to their shoulders, and wide lace collars that spread across 
the dark velvet doublets on their chests and shoulders. One of 
them, a fleshy, soft-skinned man, showed a sharp, pointed beard 
and an upswept moustache with the ends combed out into stiff, 
pale brushes; the other, a younger man, had perhaps a slightly 
less military bearing, but he may have been the more important 
of the two because he wore some kind of order on a golden 
collar. 

One glance was enough to mark them as foreigners, particu- 
larly since they peered with great curiosity at the palace, at the 


crowds, and at the eastern-style clothes and uniforms around 
them. 

“Who the Devil’s that?” Pan Zagloba asked. 

“I've never seen them here before,” Volodyovski answered, 
then beckoned to the officer commanding their escort. “Hey, 
Tokashevitch! Come here a moment, will you?” 

“Greetings, colonel!” the young officer replied. “It’s good to 
see you here!”’ 

“Who are these two wig merchants that you’ve brought 
along?”’ 

“They're Swedes.” 

“Swedes? Here?” 

“That’s so. And an important pair they are too. That fat one 
is Count Loewenhaupt, and the thinner one is Benedict Shitte, 
Baron von Duderhof.” 

“Shitte?” Zagloba said, twisting his head in wonder and sniff- 
ing the air. “Duderhof?” 

“Don’t blame me for it,” the young cuirassier shrugged. 
“They've got some strange names up there in the north.” 

“And what’s their business here?” Pan Volodyovski asked. 

“God only knows,” the young officer said. ‘“We’ve been 
escorting them from Birjhe on the border. They’ve probably 
come to negotiate with the Prince because the word in Birjhe is 
that we’re going to scorch their tails up there in Estonia.” 

“Ha, you scoundrels!” Pan Zagloba shouted after the envoys’ 
carriage which, by that time, had circled the courtyard to stop 
at the main doors of the central building. 

“You invade Vyelkopolska!” he bellowed. “You dispossess 
our King! And here you’ve come to bow and scrape before 
Radzivill just so he won’t tickle your Estonia for you! You’ll be 
galloping back to your Duderhofs so fast you’ll split your fancy 
breeches! We'll put some runs in your droopy stockings, just 
you wait and see! Long live Radzivill!” 

“Long life to him!” roared the gentry gathered by the gate. 

“Defensor patriae!” howled the fat knight. “Protector of the 
country! Let’s get at those Swedes, gentlemen! At them, I tell 
you, at them!” 


xk k * 


A curious crowd began to gather happily around Pan Zagloba, 


while he, seeing himself once more in his favorite role of orator 
and mentor, climbed up on a protruding buttress of the gate and 
launched into a fiery harangue. 

“Gentlemen, listen to me!” he roared in a voice that carried 
across the courtyard. “I'll tell those of you who don’t know me 
that I’m an old Zbarajh hand, and that it was this old fist that cut 
down the Cossack Burlay, the greatest Zaporohjan ataman after 
Hmyelnitzki himself! Whoever hasn’t heard about Zagloba 
must’ve spent the years of the first Cossack war shelling peas, or 
in plucking chickens, which I don’t expect in such a gathering 
as this!” 

“Listen to him! Listen! 
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several voices rose out of the crowd. 
“That’s a famous knight! There isn’t a greater warrior in the 
Commonwealth!” | 

“Let me tell you, then!” the old knight held forth. “I’ve 
earned my peace! My old bones would rather get a little rest! 
I’d be better off snoring behind a stove, sampling fresh village 
cheeses and slurping buttermilk, or picking up ripe apples in the 
orchard. That is if I wasn’t standing in the corn fields with my 
hands folded behind my back, or patting village girls while 
they’re bending over in the furrows... It’s a sure thing the enemy 
would’ve been delighted to let me vegetate in peace, because 
both the Swedes and the Cossacks know that I’ve a heavy hand, 
and God only grant that my name should be as well known to 
you as it is to them!” 

“Hey!” some new jeering voice shouted in the crowd. “And 
who’s that old rooster that’s doing all that crowing over there?”’ 

“Don’t interrupt!” other voices shouted. 

“Forgive him, gentlemen!” Pan Zagloba cried. “He cackles 
like a hen in a barnyard because he doesn’t know any better. 
He’s just a young cockerel who still doesn’t know his cocks- 
comb from his tail!” 

The gentry roared with laughter and the luckless heckler 
started to beat a hasty retreat, pursued by the jokes and jeers of 
the crowd. 

“But back to the matters in hand!” Zagloba resumed. “As | 
said, I’ve earned my peace and quiet. But because our Mother- 
land weeps in agony, and because the enemy is trampling on our 
soil, I’m here, as you see, to fight beside you against these 
invaders in the name of that one Mother of us all! So hear this! 


Whoever fails to stand beside our Mother now, whoever doesn’t 
come to her aid in her hour of need, isn’t her true-born son but 
some misbegotten foundling! I’m an old man, and maybe these 
new trials and tribulations are too much even for my great 
strength, but I'll be shouting with my last breath: ‘Down with 
the Swedes! Down with them! Let’s get at them, gentlemen and 
brothers!’ Let’s take an oath right now that we won’t sheathe our 
sabers until the last of them is either chased back across the sea 
Or stone-dead and buried!” 

“We're ready to do that without any oaths!” many voices 
cried. “We'll go where our Hetman leads us! We’ll fight whom 
we have to...!” 

“That’s the spirit, brothers! You saw those two foreign wea- 
sels in their golden coach, didn’t you? They know what’s 
waiting for them. They know that Radzivill is too tough a nut 
for their teeth to crack. They’ll be trailing after him over there 
in the palace, shaking in their drawers and kissing his elbows for 
lack of anything closer to their noses, and begging him for peace. 
But the Prince, gentlemen, from whose council chamber I have 
just returned, assured me in the name of the entire country that 
there won’t be any scribbling or negotiating here! No deals! 
No parlays! We’re to have war and nothing but war!” 

“Let’s have it then!” more and more voices shouted in the 
crowd. “What are we waiting for? Let’s start it!” 

“But,” the fat knight went on. “Even the greatest general 
needs to know that his men are with him. So let’s go and shout 
Our sentiments under our Hetman’s windows! Let’s tell him that 
were hungry for some Swedish meat! Follow me, gentlemen! 
Follow me!” 

And the fat knight leaped nimbly off the stone buttress on 
which he’d been standing and dived into the crowd which 
parted to receive him and then closed behind him. The whole 
vast gathering surged across the courtyard, sweeping up greater 
numbers as it flowed towards the tall, lighted windows of the 
council chambers, and shouting in one great voice: “At the 
Swedes! Let’s have them! At the Swedes!” 


x *k * 


The reaction to this demonstration wasn’t quite what Pan 
Zagloba hoped for or expected, because Pan Korf ran out into 


the courtyard almost at once with a strange look of worry etched 
across his face, and with Colonel Ganhof, the Prince’s foreign 
cavalry commander, running close behind him. 

Both began to hush and quieten the excited gentry, begging 
them to disperse and to make less noise. 

“Dear God,” Pan Korf exclaimed. “The windows are about 
to shatter with all this commotion! You’ve no idea, gentlemen, 
what a bad time you’ve chosen for this show of feeling. How 
can you display such a lack of discipline, and insult important 
foreign envoys in this way? Who started all this?” 

“I did!” Zagloba answered. “Tell His Highness, Your Grace, 
in the name of everybody here, that we’re begging him to be 
hard with that pair of poodles! We'll stand behind him to our 
last drop of blood!” 

“Yes, yes, I thank you gentlemen in the Hetman’s name. 
Thank you, but that’s enough. Quieten down, I beg you. Use 
your heads, will you? Think about what you’re doing or you'll 
place the country in jeopardy beyond imagination. These are 
really bad times to insult an envoy.” ia 

“Who cares about those flea-bitten envoys?” Pan Zagloba 
roared. “We want to fight, not parlay!” 

“Yes, yes...” Pan Korf and Ganhof both looked terribly wor- 
ried, harassed and embarrassed. “We’re glad to see such a fine 
show of spirit but it’s a bit early... The start of the campaign 1s 
still a few days off, you see... Why don’t you all come in, instead, 
and have some refreshments? The tables in the public rooms are 
spread with the best foods and liquors. Come in and enjoy 
them. You know the old saying, nobody fights well on an 
empty stomach.” 

“That’s true!” Pan Zagloba agreed immediately. 

”’ other voices cried. “We’ve done 
what we came for! The Prince knows now how we feel about 


“Couldn’t be more true! 


the Swedes so we might as well go in and enjoy ourselves!” 

The crowd broke up at once, most of it heading for the public 
rooms with Pan Zagloba marching at their head, while Pan Korf 
and Ganhof made their way to the Prince's private council 
chamber where the Grand Hetman sat with the Swedish envoys, 
with Bishop Partchevski and the archdeacon of Vilna, and with 
several other leading dignitaries and officials. 


“Who started that riot?” the Prince asked coldly, his heavy 
face still flushed with anger and displeasure. | 

“It was that noble who arrived today, that famous Pan 
Zagloba,” Pan Korf said. 

“He’s a grand old man,” the Prince muttered. “But he’s 
starting to throw his weight about too soon around here.” 

After which he beckoned to Ganhof and began to whisper 
urgently into the colonel’s ear. 


x * * 


Meanwhile, greatly pleased with his accomplishment, Pan 
Zagloba paced in a stately manner towards the public rooms 
below, flanked by Pan Michal and both the Skshetuskis. 

“And what do you say to that, my friends?” he purred with 
pleasure. “I’ve no sooner set foot in this territory and I’ve 
already inspired all this gentry with love for our country. It’ll 
be easier now for the Prince to send those envoys packing. | 
imagine that this service won’t pass without some reward, al- 
though it’s always the honor that counts first with me, not any 
kind of payment. Ah, but what’s wrong with you Michal? Why 
are you suddenly as quiet as a church mouse, and why are you 
staring so hard at that coach over there?” 

“It’s she,” the small knight groaned. 

“Who?” 

“The Billevitch girl.” 

“The one that stuck a burr under your tail?” 

“The same one. Look at her, will you, gentlemen? Isn’t she 
enough to make a man wither with grief and mourning?” 

“Hmm. Let’s take a look,” Pan Zagloba murmured. “Let’s 
get a little closer.” 

The open carriage drew up before the main doors of the 
palace and the watching gentry caught sight of a corpulent old 
noble with long dangling whiskers, and with Aleksandra sitting 
next to him. Pan Michal fixed his mournful eyes on her and 
swept his hat to the ground before her, but she failed to notice 
him in the crowd, sitting as quiet and as proud in her regal 
beauty as she was when she sent him on his way. 

Pan Zagloba took in her poise and grace and dignity, heaved 
a quiet sigh of his own, and said: “Yes, she’s a noble’s child, 
there’s no mistaking that. But too finely bred for a soldier, my 


poor friend. I’d rather have the kind of woman who’s hard to 
tell from a siege-gun at first glance.” 

“Would you know the name of that gentleman who just 
arrived here?” Pan Michal asked one of the local gentry, and 
nodded towards Aleksandra’s carriage. 

“Of course I know,” the man answered. “That’s Pan Tomasz 
Billevitch, the Constable of Rosyen. Everybody knows him in 
this place because he’s an old friend and supporter of the Radz- 
ivills.” 


Chapter Twenty-four 


YANUSH RADZIVILL didn’t show himself to his guests that day, 
eating his noon meal with the Swedish envoys and with the 
dignitaries with whom he was conferring. But orders went out 
early to the regimental colonels to have all the Household Regi- 
ments and particularly the foreign-officered infantry standing by 
on alert in full marching order. The air itself seemed to smell of 
gunsmoke. Massed troops surrounded the palace grounds as if a 
battle were about to erupt against its walls. Everyone expected 
the army to move out no later than next morning, pointing to the 
uncountable numbers of Radzivill servants who were loading 
wagons with arms, costly furnitures, and the Prince’s treasury. 
Harasimovitch hinted that the wagons were to go to the Castle of 
Tykotzin in Podlasye, one of the stronger of the Radzivill for- 
tresses, where the treasury would be more secure than in the 
indefensible Keydany. 

News spread seemingly out of nowhere that the Field Hetman 
was under house arrest because he had refused to join his forces 
with those of Radzivill, thus setting the whole campaign in 
jeopardy, but no one paid much attention to it. The prepara- 
tions for the march, the movement of troops, the grim rumble 
of cannon wheeled out of the palace arsenal, and that normal 
rush and bustle that is part and parcel of an army setting out to 
war, turned all minds to the certainties of the immediate future 
rather than the confusions of the recent past. 

The mass of gentry dining in the great halls thrown open to 
the public talked only about the coming war; about the burning 
of Vilna which had been in flames for ten days, put to the torch 
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by the raiding Russians of Hovansky; of news from Warsaw 
where the Swedes were expected to enter any day; of their swift 
advances, and of the Swedes themselves. The gentry was en- 
raged by what they perceived as Swedish treachery, in as much 
as Charles Gustav broke his armistice with the Commonwealth, 
and thirsted for vengeance. The news from Vyelkopolska not 
only failed to dampen their spirits but actually goaded them into 
greater fury since it was now quite clear to them all why the 
Swedes had enjoyed such spectacular successes. Quite simply, 
they were yet to come face to face with real soldiers under a real 
Commonwealth commander. Radzivill was the first such gen- 
eral that they were to meet, a professional who had spent his 
lifetime in the flames of battle and one who imbued everyone 
with absolute confidence in his abilities, particularly since his 
colonels swore that they could beat the Swedes on the battle- 
field. 

“It can’t be otherwise,” said the battle-wise, experienced old 
Michal Stankevitch, who commanded the Radzivill husaria. “I 
remember the Swedes from the other wars. I know. that they 
fight fiercely out of castles, in walled camps and from behind 
entrenchments, but they’ve always been afraid of our cavalry in 
the open field. And with good reason. Every time they stood 
up to us in the open they were soundly thrashed. It isn't a 
battlefield success that gave them Vyelkopolska but treason and 
the ineptitude of provincial levies.” 

“That’s quite right!” Pan Zagloba echoed and gave his own 
peculiar explanation of Swedes and their country. “They’re a 
wishy-washy lot at best. Their soil is so poor that it won't grow 
decent wheat which is why they eat pancakes made of ground- 
up pine cones. Call me a liar if that isn’t true! Others among 
them trot about on the beaches and gulp down whatever the sea 
tosses out to them. There isn’t a more greedy nation on earth, 
nor has the world seen more rapacious looters, because they live 
all their lives with an empty belly. Say what you like about the 
Tartars but they, at least, always have some horsemeat to chew 
on. A Swede won’t see a roast goose in a year, so they're always 
hungry unless they happen to come across a big catch of fish.” 

And here Pan Zagloba turned rather grandly to the venerable 
Colonel Stankevitch. 


“And when did you make your first acquaintance with the 
Swedes?” he asked. 

“Under Prince Kristof, the father of our present Hetman. 
And you, sir?” 

“Under Pan Konyetzpolski, father of today’s young Constable 
of the Crown. We gave Gustaphus Adolphus something to 
think about in Prussia and we took a lot of Swedish prisoners. 
It’s there I got to know them inside out. They were quite a 
wonder for our lads because, as you ought to know, they’re all 
fantastic divers! And why shouldn’t they be? They're always 
sloshing about in the water, looking for a fish. So we told them 
to show us how they go about it, tossed a few of them into a 
hole chopped into the ice, and what do you think happened? 
Out they popped from another ice hole and every one of them 
had a herring in his teeth.” 

“Good God, sir, what nonsense if this you are telling us?” 

“May I drop dead if I didn’t see that with my own eyes more 
than a hundred times! And that wasn’t all. They got so fat on 
Prussian bread that they wouldn’t go back home at all! Colonel 
Stankevitch is quite right to say they’re mediocre soldiers. 
Their infantry may be passable but their cavalry? God have 
mercy! That’s because there aren’t any horses in their country 
and they don’t learn in childhood how to sit on one.” 

“I hear, though, that our first order of business is to avenge 
Vilna,” said another noble. 

“That’s correct,” Pan Zagloba said. “That’s what I advised the 
Prince-Palatine when he asked me what he ought to do. The 
Russians first, I told him. But we’ll take care of the Swedes 
when we’ve settled our accounts with Hovansky. Those envoys 
upstairs must be sweating buckets.” 

“They got a very fine reception,” said Pan Zaleski, an influ- 
ential landed gentleman. “But they won’t get much more, the 
miserable little beggars. And the best sign of that are the 
marching orders sent out to the army.” 

“Dear God, dear God,” said Pan Tvarkovski, the Justice of 
Rosyen. “Isn’t it strange how the spirit rises in the face of 
danger? Here we were almost desperate at the hands of one 
invader, and now we’re ready to take on two at once!” 

“That’s how it always is,” Pan Stankevitch said. “You can 
kick and humiliate a man a long time and finally he has a bellyful 


of it, and suddenly fresh strength and determination come out of 
nowhere. Didn’t we suffer enough here in Lithuania? Haven't 
we put up with enough pillage and destruction? We kept 
looking to the King and the Polish levies, not thinking much 
about our own resources, until we were left with only one 
choice! Either we beat both our enemies by ourselves or we go 
down for good.” 

“God will help! Enough of all this waiting!” 

“They’ve got us up against the wall with a knife at our 
throats!” | 

“So let’s tickle theirs! We'll show that Polish gentry what 
kind of soldiers we’ve here in Lithuania! There won’t be any 
Uistye among us!” 


xk «* * 


The wine flowed and the enthusiasm soared, and it was clear 
to everyone that when you find yourself at the edge of a 
precipice, with nowhere else to go, then one great final effort 
often brings salvation. Each man in this great gathering of 
gentry and soldiers, who only recently turned an indifferent ear 
to all of Yan Casimir’s desperate pleading for universal military 
service, understood at once that it was a matter of do or die. 
The time was now or never. All hearts and every mind turned 
to Radzivill; every mouth repeated his proud and dangerous 


name which—until recent times—always went hand-in-hand 
with military triumphs. It was entirely up to him to reach out 
and seize all those scattered forces, imbue the dulled, despairing 
minds with a will to victory, and to place himself at the head of 
armies quite sufficient to win both the wars. 

After the midday meal, the Prince summoned each of his most 
important colonels to a private audience, speaking face-to-face 
with Mirski who commanded the elite pantzerni, with Stanke- 
vitch, Ganhof, Kharlamp and Mieleshko of the Radzivill Dra- 
goons, with Oskierka who led the Household Hungarian 
Infantry, and with Nevyarovski, Sollohub, Volodyovski and 
several others. Old soldiers wondered at this individual atten- 
tion rather than a regular war council to which all the command- 
ers would come at the same time, but everyone was pleasantly 
surprised. Each colonel left his meeting with some sign of the 
Prince’s gratitude and favor. All that Radzivill demanded in 


return was loyalty and trust, which they were all willing to give 
him anyway. 

They also noted that the Prince was anxious for any news of 
Kmita and left orders to be told at once of his return. 


x * * 


It was already evening when Pan Andrei arrived at the palace, 
where all the halls and chambers blazed with candlelight in 
expectation of the gathering masses, and he hurried to his 
quarters in the barracks to change into his finest clothes for the 
evening's banquet. Nearby in Kharlamp’s rooms he found Pan 
Volodyovski, met the new arrivals, and threw himself into his 
preparations with his usual energy and enthusiasm. 

“It’s awfully good to see you,” he told the little colonel, 
pumping his hand so hard that it seemed as if he wanted to tear 
it off his arm. “It’s as if | was seeing a real brother. You can 
believe me because I always say whatever pops into my head and 
[ don’t know how to mask my feelings. It’s true that you cut a 
mean notch into my head but then you pulled me out of the 
grave, and set me back on my feet, and I’ll remember that as long 
as I live. I tell it everywhere that if it wasn’t for you I’d be 
rattling my chains behind bars somewhere. I wish that kind and 
decent men like you rained down from the sky. And if anyone 
feels differently about that then he’s a jackass and I’ll be glad to 
trim his ears for him.” 

“Enough, enough,” Pan Michal said, embarrassed. 

“I'd go through fire for you, you might as well know it. And 
I'll fight anyone who thinks I am lying.” 

Here Pan Andrei shot a sharp glance around the room but no 
one there saw any reason to take up his challenge. These were 
Pan Michal’s dearest friends who’d known him for years. Be- 
sides, every soldier in Radzivill’s service liked and respected the 
little cavalry commander, and only Pan Zagloba had something 
to say. 

“You're a fiery young soldier and no mistake,” he grinned up 
at Kmita. “It seems to me that we’ll get along quite well, you 
and I, since I know better than anyone how much our dear 
friend Michal is worth.” 

“More than the rest of us together!” the young soldier cried 
impulsively. Then he shrugged, made a disarming gesture, and 


turned to Pan Zagloba and both the Skshetuskis. “I don’t want 
to detract from your own great value, gentlemen, because | 
know you’re all fine men and famous knights as well. So forgive 
my quick mouth, if you’d be so kind, because I’d dearly like to 
earn your friendships too.” 

“There’s nothing to forgive,” Yan Skshetuski smiled. “What's 
in the heart is often in the mouth.” 

“And I’m all for that!” Pan Zagloba cried. “Let me hug you, 
lad!” 

“Gladly! You don’t have to say that twice to me.” 

The young knight and the old one threw their arms around 
each other and then Kmita shouted: “Hey, but we’ve got to do 
some serious drinking tonight on that account!” 

“You don’t have to say that twice to me,” Pan Zagloba 
echoed. 

“We'll slip out of the banquet early, eh? What do you say to 
that? And I’ll make sure there won’t be a dry throat among us.” 

Pan Michal watched the impetuous young soldier with a small 
sigh of envy, and with some mild resignation in his sentimental 
heart, and started moving his little whiskers forcefully up and 
down. 

‘You won’t feel like slipping out, my lad, when you see who’s sitting 
at that banquet table,’ he mused, eying Kmita. 


x* * * 


He was about to open his mouth to tell Pan Andrei that 
Olenka was in Keydany with her great-uncle Tomasz but, for 
some strange reason, the words stuck in his throat and he 
changed the subject. 

“And where’s your regiment?” he asked. 

“Right here in town. Harasimovitch brought orders to my 
quarters to have my men ready to ride at midnight. I asked if all 
of us were marching out but he said no. I’ve no idea what is 
going on. Some officers have similar orders, others don't. But 
the foreign infantry is all on alert.” 

“Some of the troops might leave tonight and others in the 
morning,” Yan Skshetuski offered. “That’s not unusual with a 
corps as large as this one.” 

“Whatever it is Ill be sure to do some drinking with you for 


at least an hour. I’ll set my men on the road and catch up with 
them later.” | 

But in that moment Harasimovitch shot into the room as if 
he'd been fired out of a catapult. 

“Illustrious Excellency!” he shrilled from the threshold and 
bowed before Kmita to the ground. 

“Here I am! What’s up then? Is something on fire?” 

“To the Prince, sir! To the Prince at once!” 

“Just let me finish dressing,” Pan Andrei snapped and shouted 
for his servant: “Jump to it, lad! My kontush and my sash or 
you'll lose your ears!” 

The boy came running with the rest of Kmita’s costume and, 
in another moment, the young man was dressed and on his way. 
He seemed to be aglow with youth and energy, gleaming in 
costly fabrics and jeweled clasps and buttons, and as bright-eyed 
and joyful as if he was going to his wedding, and Pan Michal 
heaved another sigh of gentle resignation. 

He didn’t think that he had ever seen a handsomer young 
man. His tight-sleeved, knee-length zhupan undercoat was 
made of silver appliqued brocade, thickly stitched with dia- 
monds and pinned at the neck with a single sapphire as large as 
a pebble, so that lights seemed to shimmer around him as he 
moved. Thrown across his shoulders was a sky-blue velvet 
kontush coat, with the split sleeves lined with glittering white 
silk and pinned back at the shoulder, giving the impression of 
jeweled wings that trailed through the air behind him. 

Around his waist he wound a hand-embroidered white silk 
sash of such intricate and costly workmanship that it could be 
drawn through a signet ring, although when fully opened, it was 
as long and wide as a cloak that could cover a mounted man all 
the way to the ground. A light, silvered saber, sheathed in a 
jeweled scabbard that blazed with sapphires like a comet’s tail, 
hung on silk cords from beneath his sash where he thrust the 
ceremonial gilded buzdygan, or ridged, short-handled mace of a 
cavalry commander. 

Watching him, the little soldier sighed. 

There couldn’t have been a better-looking young man in 
Keydany that night, he thought. ‘And what do I look like?’ 
Another sad sigh escaped him as he shook his head. ‘A sparrow 


beside an eagle, that’s what. No wonder the girls take me for my own 
errand boy.’ 

And when Kmita vanished behind the door he said to Pan 
Zagloba: “Nobody could get anywhere with a woman with that 
as his competition!” 

“Just take thirty years off my back and you'd soon see,” Pan 
Zagloba said. 


xk * * 


The Prince was already dressed and costumed for the banquet 
when Kmita stepped into his private chambers; his Master of the 
Wardrobe had left moments earlier with two Negro dressers, and 
they were left alone. 

“God bless you for hurrying,” the Prince said at once. 

“Pm at your service, Highness.” 

“What about your regiment? Is it ready?” 

“As you’ve ordered, Highness.” 

“Can it be trusted?” 

“They’ll ride straight through the gates of Hell if that’s where 
Ise indeeme tie. i 

“Good. I need men like that. And the kind like you, who're 
ready for anything. I’m always saying that I depend on you 
more than anyone.” 

“Highness,” Kmita said. “I can’t compare my merits with 
those of your old soldiers. But if we’re to march against the 
enemy I won’t lag behind.” 

“I don’t deny the merits of the older men.” The Prince 
shrugged and thought deeply for a moment. “But there may 
come a time when the most loyal of them will begin to doubt 
ines 

“May anyone who fails Your Highness in a time of danger die 
like a mangy dog!” the young man burst out, and the Prince gave 
him a long, careful stare. 

“But you won’t turn your back on me, will you?” 

“Tl? Highness...” And the young knight flushed and choked 
with a sudden onrush of feeling, so that Radzivill had to prompt 
an answer out of him. 

“What are you trying to say, my boy?” 

“I confessed my worst sins to Your Highness as if to a father. 
And there’re so many of them that only a father’s heart could 


find forgiveness for me. But there’s one crime of which I’ve 
never been guilty, sir, and that’s ingratitude.” 

“Neither have you ever broken your word,” Radzivill said 
kindly. “An oath is sacred to you. You’ve confessed to me and 
I've not only given you a father’s forgiveness but I’ve come to 
love you as if you were the son I never had. So be that son to 
me and give me your friendship.” 

The Prince stretched out his hand and the young man seized 
it and pressed his lips to it in fealty and affection. Time passed 
as they stared in silence at each other and then the Prince fixed 
his calculating, distant eyes on Kmita. 

“The Billevitch girl is here,” he said suddenly. “Did you hear 
about that?” 

Kmita grew pale and stammered out some disjointed phrases 
which Radzivill dismissed without a word. 

“lve sent for her on purpose,” the Prince said. . “It’s time to 
put an end to that quarrel between the two of you. God knows 
that my head is splitting with work these days but I found time 
to have a word with the Constable of Rosyen about you.” 

Kmita stared at his benefactor with unbelieving eyes. “How 
will I ever be able to thank Your Highness?” he stammered out 
at last. “What can I do to repay your kindness?” 

“I made it clear to Pan Billevitch that I want the two of you 
to marry and he won’t stand in your way. I also told him to get 
the girl used to that idea.” 

“Ah, Your Highness...” 

Radzivill waved his hand. 

“Oh, not right away. We’ve time. It all depends on you, just 
like the rest of your future. I’ll be pleased to see your happiness 
coming to you through my intercession, as so many other 
rewards are sure to come your way, because you’re meant for 
great things. Yes, you’ve sinned, but you’re young. Young 
men make mistakes. Look, though, at the reputation you’ve 
made for yourself already. You’ve quite won over the youth of 
the country, they’re ready to go wherever you lead them, and 
there ought to be no limit to how high you rise. You’re meant 
for something far better, by God, than county offices and titles! 
D’you know, by the way, that you’ve a family connection with 
the Kishkas, which is one of the oldest families in Lithuania, and 
that I too am linked with them through my mother? So you 


may think of yourself as my relative as well! All you need is 
stability, and marriage is the best prescription for that. So take 
that girl if she’s still dear to you and remember who gives her to 
you now.” 

“Dear God!” the young man cried. “What do I have to do to 
show my gratitude? My life is yours, Highness! I’ll give all my 
blood for you! But how else can I serve you? Tell me, sir! I’m 
wholly at your orders!” 

“Repay my goodwill with yours. Have faith in me. Trust 
me. Believe that what I do is for the public good. Don’t turn 
your back on me when you see others breaking their allegiance. 
Stand by me even if everyone deserts me... if treason flares 
everywhere... even if I too...” 

“Highness...2”” Kmita waited. 

But the Prince bit back his last words as if catching himself in 
time before he said too much and the young man cried out 
impulsively: 

“I swear it! I give you my word, sir, that I'll stand behind you 
to my dying breath! You are my only leader, father-and bene- 
factor.” 

Kmita stared at the Hetman with eyes full of loyalty and fire 
and suddenly caught his breath. 

The change that swept across Radzivill’s granite features was 
simply terrifying. His face turned scarlet, thick with blood; the 
veins swelled into dark, knotted cords on his neck and temples; 
sweat burst out on his lofty forehead and his eyes burned with 
an unnatural glow. 

“What is it, Highness?” Kmita cried, alarmed. “Are you ill? 
What is it?” 

“It’s nothing... nothing!” 

Radzivill rose and stepped swiftly towards a small prayer 
pulpit in the corner where he seized a crucifix, tore it off the 
wall, and started to gasp in a string of violent, suffocating phrases 
that he barely managed to control: 

“Swear... on this cross... that you’ll never leave me! Not 
while you’re alive!” 

“Highness...” 

Kmita stared. In spite of all his readiness, faith, loyalty and 
enthusiasm he was dumbfounded by this sudden metamorphosis. 


He was stunned by this half-strangled, gasping apparition, and 
fixed his eyes on the towering figure with utter amazement. 

“By Christ’s suffering...” Radzivill’s rattling breath seemed 
about to choke him. “Swear it!” 

“By Christ’s suffering,” Kmita said at last and laid his fingers 
on the crucifix. “I swear it.” 

“Amen!” the Prince said in a solemn tone. 

The echoes under the tall, vaulted ceiling of the chamber 
repeated the Amen and the two men stood in silence for some 
moments staring at each other. The only sound in that suddenly 
stilled and thickened air was the harsh, heavy breath that strug- 
gled out of Radzivill’s massive chest, and Pan Andrei couldn’t 
tear his astonished eyes away from the Hetman. 

“Now... you’re mine,” Radzivill said at last. 

“I’ve always been yours, Highness,” the young knight assured 
him. “But tell me sir, if you would, what is this all about? Why 
did you doubt me? What is going on? Is something threatening 
your illustrious person? Has some new treason been uncov- 
erede™ 

“A time of trial is near,” Radzivill said, dark with gloom and 
heavy with foreboding. “As for my enemies, don’t you know 
that Pan Gosyevski, Pan Yuditzki and the Voyevode of Vitebsk 
would do anything to ruin me and bury me alive? But that’s 
how it is! The enemies of my House are rising everywhere, 
treason spreads like wildfire, and fresh national calamities are 
looming all around us. That’s why I say to you, the time of trial 
is coming... It is almost here.” 

Kmita kept still and silent but the Prince’s words cast no new 
light on the confusion that settled on his mind. What could 
threaten the powerful Radzivill at this of all times? He had 
more troops under his command than ever before. Just in 
Keydany and its neighborhood stood so many new and veteran 
regiments that if he’d had anything like their numbers before the 
Shklov disaster the course of the whole Russian war would have 
been quite different. 

So what could it be? Gosyevski and Yuditzki may have stood 
against him but he had them safely under lock and Key gear 
Pawel Sapyeha, the Voyevode of Vitebsk, may not like him much 
but he was far too decent, honest and patriotic to enter into any 


conspiracies against anyone on the eve of a campaign against the 
enemy. 

“God knows this is all far over my head!” Kmita cried out, 
bewildered, as he always would be by great affairs that went 
beyond the simple cut-and-parry solutions of a soldier. “I don't 
understand any of it, sir!” 

“You'll understand everything before this day is over,” Radz- 
ivill said quietly. He took the young colonel’s arm and turned 
towards the doors. “Now let’s join my guests.” 


x *k * 


They passed through several rooms, corridors and galleries. 
From far off, from the vast audience hall which took up half a 
floor in the central building, came the soft sounds of a chamber 
orchestra led by a French conductor sent by Prince Boguslav. 
The music was a minuet, in fashion at the French court at this 
time, and its mild, tinkling notes drifted in quiet counterpoint 
to the murmur of massed human voices. 

Prince Yanush halted and listened briefly outside the final 
door. - 

“God grant that these same people whom I’m receiving under 
my roof tonight won’t go over to my enemies tomorrow,’ he 
muttered. 

“Your Highness,” Kmita said at once. “I don’t believe there’s 
a Swedish partisan among them.” 

Radzivill jerked erect as if wakened from his musing by a 
sudden danger. “What do you mean by that?” 

“TI mean, sir, that there are only good, honest soldiers behind 
that door. That’s all.” 

“Let’s go in then. Only time will show who is good and 
honest. And God will judge intentions.” 

Twelve pages, dressed in plumes and velvets and picked for 
their beauty, clustered about the great gilded doors to the 
audience chamber, but at the sight of the approaching Hetman 
they hurried to form two escorting ranks. 

“Did Her Highness enter the hall already?” the Prince asked 
about his wife. 

“Yes, Highness,” the boys chorused. “Her Highness has en- 
tered 


“And the foreign envoys?” 


~They’re also there, sire.” 

“Then open the door!” 

Both halves of the tall, ornate doors flew apart at once and a 
stream of brilliant light poured through them to illuminate the 
gigantic figure of the Hetman who strode in, followed by Kmita 
and flanked by his pages, and mounted the dais on which chairs 
had been set up for the most distinguished guests while several 
hundred others filled the main floor below. 

All eyes turned to him at once and a single, vast cry broke out 
of the assembled knighthood: “Long live Radzivill! Long live 
our Hetman and commander! Vivat! Vivat! Vivat!” 

The Prince bowed his thanks as his principal guests rose to 
their feet to greet him on the dais, and motioned for everyone 
else to be at their ease, but their enthusiastic cheers went on 
unabated. Beside his wife and several ladies of her court, the 
main table consisted of the two Swedish envoys, the ambassador 
of Moscow, the Voyevode of Wenden, Bishop Partchevski, Father 
Byelozor, Pan Myezevski who was a former councillor of King 
Yan Casimir, Pan Komorovski, Pan Hlebovitch who served as 
the Starosta or governor of Zmudya and who was also the 
Prince's brother-in-law, one young member of the powerful 
Patz family, Colonel Mirski of the Radzivill household armored 
regiment, Colonel Ganhof, and Count Weissenhoff, an ambas- 
sador of the Prince of Courland. 

The Prince greeted each of them in turn and bowed to the 
assembly whose heartfelt cheers rang among the rafters. 

“Long live Radzivill!” they shouted on and on. “Long may he 
lead us! All power and glory to him!” 

[t was a moment, Pan Andrei thought, that would live in his 
memory and his heart for ever. 


Chapter Twenty-five 


UP ON THE DAIS, the Grand Hetman moved among his most 
important guests, saying a few kind words to each as hospitality 
required. He bowed and gestured pleasantly to everyone, greet- 
ing several nobles who pressed towards the dais on the floor 
below, and seated himself in his crowned, high-backed chair 
under an overhanging baldachin made of crimson velvet trimmed 
with ermine tails. 

Standing half-hidden behind these costly draperies, Pan An- 
drei peered at the celebrating crowd as eagerly as his master but 
for a different reason. His heart was pounding in his chest. His 
eyes skipped from one face to another, seeking that one precious 
face, that single set of unforgettable, dear features and that 
special figure, that seemed to be etched into his heart and filling 
his whole soul. 

‘She’s here,’ he told himself over and over. ‘I'll see her in a 
moment... speak to her.’ And his eyes searched the room with 
even greater urgency, more anxious than ever. 

‘Hey! There! Above the edge of that feathery fan... Those dark, 
curving brows... That white forehead... That pale golden hair... Is that 
she?’ 

... And Kmita held his breath as if afraid that this living 
portrait would take fright and vanish. The feathers move. The 
fan snaps shut. The face is exposed... But no, it wasn’t Olenka. 
Not this time. Not yet. 

His eyes leaped farther, glided across graceful forms, touched 
glowing faces as bright with youth and life as flowers come to 
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sudden bloom among the silks and velvets, and stood stock-still 
again in yet another moment of hope and illusion. 

“No, it’s not her,” he whispered. “It’s not she.” 

And then at last—hey, there in the arch of the window 
frame—something white and glowing caught his eyes, held them 
and fixed them, and suddenly darkened everything else around 
him. — 

‘Olenka...’ 

He found what he was seeking. 

The orchestra began to play again but he didn’t hear it. He 
was tuned to another music, the remembered gentleness of her 
voice, and his heart began to hammer in his chest again. The 
crowds moved about, swirled, passed back and forth before the 
dais, bowing to the Hetman and the dignitaries, but the young 
soldier hardly noticed them. 

He couldn’t speak, as if he were stricken deaf and dumb. 
He'd been rendered sightless. All he could see was that one, 
dear face and it was as if he’d never seen the girl before. 

'...Olenka? Not Olenka?’ 

On one hand, she seemed unchanged. The same sweet gentle 
face and figure he loved in Vodokty. But on the other hand—in 
that vast, candlelit gathering of uniforms and costumes—she 
seemed different... smaller... more childlike and appealing. 

‘Hey,’ he thought. ‘Wouldn’t I just hold her to my heart? 
Wouldn’t I hug her, kiss those sweet lips and those long black lashes 
and that tall white forehead...?’ 

And here memory flashed like lightning through Pan Andrei’s 
head. 

He saw that spinning room where he had seen her first. He 
felt the warmth of those quiet little chambers where they sat for 
hours. He sensed the joy that gripped him on the sleigh ride to 
Mitruny when he thought that their loving journey would never 
have an end. It was soon after that unforgettable moment, he 
remembered, that people started to intrude into their private 
world, setting her against him. 

“May lightning strike it all!” he shouted deep within himself 
where nobody could hear him. “Look what I had and what I’ve 
thrown away! She was so close and now—ah, dammit all—she’s 
so far away.” 


She sat in that framed cavity of mullioned glass and granite, 
so distant as to seem beyond reach and any possibility of touch- 
ing, and a vast, raging anger seized him by the hair along with 
some strange, immeasurable grief and pity that defied expres- 
sion. 

‘Ey you, Olenka!’ he cried out in his soul, unable to force the 
words through his throat to his dry, twisted lips. ‘Ey, you...! 

He had so many moments of wild rage at himself when he 
recalled everything he’d done before and after coming to the 
Lauda country, that he wanted to order his men to stretch him 
across a wagon wheel and lash his back to ribbons. But he never 
felt such fury as he did just then when he saw her again after such 
a long and hopeless separation, seeing her as even more beautiful 
and desired than she was when they were close and when they 
loved each other, before he had lost her. Ah, far more beautiful 
than he remembered in his imagination! 

‘A thousand lashes wouldn’t be enough,’ he thought bitterly, “fo 
pay for such folly.’ 

He wanted to watch himself on the rack, broken on the 
wheel. He wanted to feel the hot agony of his own blood 
flowing under torture. But because he was here, in public 
among distinguished people, he merely ground his teeth to- 
gether and bit his lips as if to inflict some pain on himself, and 
repeated over and over under his breath: 

“Serves you right, you jackass! Serves you right.” 


x * «* 


Meanwhile the sounds of music dwindled for a moment and 
he heard the voice of the Hetman at his ear. 

“Come with me!” 

He shook himself back into awareness of where he was and 
what he was doing as if a harsh and confusing dream was 
suddenly interrupted. 

The Prince stepped off the dais and began to mingle with the 
crowd. His face wore a mild and kindly smile that added even 
more to his majestic bearing. This was the same magnificent 
lord who astonished French courtiers with his munificence and 
his regal manner while he was entertaining Queen Marie-Louise 
in his estates at Nyeporetz; the same fantastic, legendary being 
of whom Jean Laboureur, the French King’s biographer and 


historian, wrote in such ecstatic terms in his account of his 
Eastern European journeys. Now he stopped to chat with the 
more imposing matrons, with the more important and influen- 
tial gentry and with his officers and colonels, for each of whom 
he had some special word of praise, astonishing everyone with 
his memory and winning their hearts in an instant. 

All eyes were fixed on him, following him wherever he 
appeared, and he moved slowly through the great assembly until 
he stood at last near Pan Tomasz Billevitch. 

“I thank you, dear friend,” he said, “that you’ve come to see 
me. Although to tell the truth I ought to be angry. Your 
Billevitche are less than a hundred miles from Keydany but 
you re a real rara avis under my roof.” 

“Your Highness,” the old noble answered, bowing with de- 
light. “It’s a sin against our Motherland to take up your valuable 
time these days.” 

“And here I was thinking that maybe | ought to invade your 
Billevitche,” the Prince joked. “Still, I imagine you'd find a few 
kind words for your old war companion?” 

The old Constable flushed with pleasure, glowing as red as a 
beetroot on hearing himself singled out for such intimacy, and 
the Prince went on: 

“If only I had the time! There is just never enough of it these 
days. But I’ll be sure to find some when you're giving your 
young kinswoman in marriage. I owe at least that much to you 
and to her grandfather, the late Pan Heracles.” 

“God give the girl her happiness as soon as possible!” the old 
noble cried. 

“And in the meantime I want to introduce Pan Andrei Kmita, 
the Seneshal of Orsha, who comes from that branch of the 
Kmitas which is related to the Kishkas and thus, through that 
maternal connection of mine, to the Radzivills as well. I’m sure 
his name is familiar to you from Pan Heracles who loved the 
Kmitas as if they were his brothers.” 

“Indeed, indeed,” the old noble mumbled, somewhat dazzled 
by the high connections of the young cavalier which Radzivill 
himself was announcing for everyone to hear. 

“My respects to you, sir,”the young man said boldly and with 
a touch of pride. “Colonel Heracles was like a father to me, and 
my benefactor too. And even though his work didn’t see the 


fruition he wanted, and his good wishes for me fell on bitter 
times, I’ve never ceased in my affection for all the Billevitches 
who are as dear to me as if my own blood was flowing in their 
veins.” 

“And in particular,” the Prince said, letting his hand rest 
intimately on the young man’s shoulder, “there’s one Billevitch 
lady for whom he never ceased to care, as he confided to me a 
long time ago.” 

“And I’ll say it straight into anybody’s face!” the young man 
snapped sharply. 

“Easy... easy now,” the Prince said. “As you see this is a really 
fiery cavalier which led him into a few excesses you might have 
heard about. But since he’s young, and under my most special 
protection, I expect that you and I will manage to win some 
leniency for him if we plead his case before that lovely judge 
who means so much to him.” 

“Who can deny anything to Your Highness?” the old noble 
cried. “The girl must say like that pagan priestess did to Alex- 
ander: Who can stand in your way?” ™, 

“And we, like that great Macedonian, will content ourselves 
with that prophecy,” the Prince answered, laughing. “But 
enough of this. Take us to your kinswoman because I’m also 
anxious to see her again. Let’s pick up on Heracles’ interrupted 
work and set things right again.” 

“I’m at Your Highness’ service, as always,” the flattered old 
noble replied, hardly believing the honor that the Prince was 
showing to him and his family. “There she is, sitting by the 
window under the care of Pani Voynillovitch, a kinswoman of 
ours. Only I beg Your Highness not to be offended if she seems 
confused. I’ve had no time to prepare her for this meeting.” 


xk * * 


Pan Tomasz’s anxiety seemed to be well-founded although 
Olenka had caught sight of Kmita, walking beside the Hetman, 
a few moments earlier. This brief glimpse was enough to help 
her get a grip on the sudden onrush of conflicting feelings but, 
even so, she thought that she would faint. 

All color left her face. 

She was as white as a sheet of untreated canvas or freshly 
bleached linen. Her legs shuddered under her and she stared at 


the young knight as if he was a ghost returning from another 
world. 

Could she believe her eyes? She had imagined him as a lost, 
homeless wanderer eking out a pitiful, hand-to-mouth existence 
in some distant forest, hounded by justice like a homeless ani- 
mal, or as a convict sitting in some tower and peering out 
through iron bars with despairing eyes. God alone knew how 
she pitied him, how bitterly she wept in her solitude over his 
cruel but well-earned punishment and disgrace. And here he 
was, walking beside the Grand Hetman in Keydany—free, 
proud, resplendent—with a colonel’s baton thrust into his sash, 
holding his head high among the highest personages in the 
country, and with a hard, commanding look in his steel-grey 
eyes. 

How was it then? Were all her tears for nothing? He didn’t 
need anybody’s sympathy and pity when the Grand Hetman, the 
great Radzivill himself, laid his hand on his shoulder with such 
easy familiarity. A rush of strange and contradictory emotions 
swept through her like fire. 

Relief came first, as if a great weight was lifted from her 
shoulders. Then sharp regret over all that useless and unneces- 
sary pain that gnawed at her whenever she thought of his 
suffering. Then that quick touch of helplessness and futility that 
any decent human being feels at the sight of lawlessness which 
goes unpunished, and crime that escapes its proper conse- 
quences; and, along with that, a sudden joy and pleasure, a 
sudden sense of confusion about her own judgments and an 
almost fearful admiration for this Strange, apparently indestruc- 
tible young man who could lift himself, unscathed, from such a 
bottomless morass. 

Meanwhile the Prince, her great-uncle and Kmita finished 
their conversation and started to draw near. 

The girl closed her eyes and felt her shoulders narrowing and 
lifting like the wings of a threatened bird that wants to hide its 
head. 

She was quite certain that they were coming to her. She 
knew, without seeing them at all, that they were coming closer. 
She could feel their nearness. She even sensed the moment 
when they stood before her. She was so sure of it that she rose, 


with her eyes still closed and seeing nothing, and courtseyed 
deeply before the Grand Hetman. 

“Dear God,” she heard him speaking. “Now I don’t wonder 
at that young man’s passion. What a lovely flower you've 
become! I welcome you under my roof, my dear, with all my 
heart, and not just because you’re the grandchild of my old 
friend, Heracles Billevitch. Do you remember me at all?” 

“Tl remember, Highness,” she replied. 

“But 1 wouldn’t have known you, I admit,” Radzivill said 
kindly. “You were a child when I saw you last, far from the 
jewel that you’ve grown to be. But raise those eyes a little, 
won’t you? Let me look at you. By God, I pity the man who'd 
lose such a treasure. And here is such a man, standing here 
before you. Do you recognize him as well?” 

“I do,” she whispered, keeping her eyes fixed on the floor 
between them. 

“He’s a great sinner,’ the Prince said. “And I bring him here 
to you for confession. Give him whatever penance you think 
necessary but don’t deny him absolution or sheer despair might 
drive him into worse transgressions.” 

Then, turning to Pan Tomasz and the chaperoning cousin, he 
went on: “We should leave these two young people alone, 
don’t you think? It isn’t right to eavesdrop on confessions and 
my own faith forbids it anyway.” 

With this Radzivill led the others back into the center of the 
room and Pan Andrei and Olenka were suddenly alone. 

Her heart was fluttering like a frightened dove in a hawk’s 
sudden shadow, and he too found himself moved in ways he 
couldn’t imagine. Gone, all at once, was his boldness, his 
impulsiveness and his self-assurance. He couldn’t find a single 
word to say. They stood in silence for a long time, not looking 
at each other. 


x * * 


When he did, finally, find some words to say, his voice was so 
subdued that he hardly recognized it as his own. 

“You didn’t expect to see me then, Olenka:” 

“No,” she whispered. 

“Dear God, if there was a Tartar standing here beside you 
you'd be less afraid! Don’t be afraid of me. Look how many 


people are around us. Nothing could happen to you here, 
especially from me. But even if we were alone in this room, 
with no one else in it, you’d have nothing to be concerned about 
because I’ve sworn to treat you with respect. Trust me, that’s 
all I ask.” 

She looked up at him clearly for a moment. 

“How am I to trust you?” 

“It’s true,” he said softly. “I’ve done terrible things but that’s 
all over now and none of it will happen again. I told myself after 
that duel with Volodyovski, when I thought I might die, that I’d 
never be violent with you again. No raids, no fire and sword. 
‘No,’ I said, ‘you’ll win her through decency and goodness and earn 
her forgiveness.’ Ach, I told myself, her heart isn’t made of stone! 
Her thinking can change! ‘Let her just see that I’m different now 
and she'll forget the past.’ So I swore to be a better man and I'l] 
keep my word. And right away God blessed me because Volo- 
dyovski brought me my commission. He could’ve kept it, it was 
up to him, but he gave it to me anyway. He’s such a fine man! 
But thanks to that I passed under the Hetman’s jurisdiction and 
didn’t have to face all those tribunals. I made a clean breast of 
it all to His Highness, as I’d do to my father, and he not only let 
it all fall away behind me but promised to help ease the sufferings 
of others that I hurt. God bless him for his heart! But what I’m 
saying, Olenka, is that I won’t be an outlaw, that I’ll make my 
peace with everyone, that I’ll regain my good name in faithful 
and honorable service to our country, and that I’ll make amends 
for everything I’ve done... Hey, Olenka, does that mean any- 
thing to you? Can’t you find one kind word for me?” 

“Can I believe you?” the girl asked, speaking as much to him 
as to herself. 

“You can, God help me,’”’Kmita said at once. “You ought to. 
Look who else believed me. The Grand Hetman, Pan Volody- 
ovski. They knew everything I ever did and yet they could 
believe me. You see? Why would you be the only one who 
could never trust me?” | 

“Because I saw human tears running thanks to you. Because 
I saw fresh graves.” 

“Grass will grow on the graves,” he said quietly but firmly. 
“And I'll soothe the tears.” 

“Do that first, then.” 


“But give me some hope that I might get you back. It’s easy 
for you to say ‘Do it first.’ But what if, in the meantime, you 
marry someone else? God help me, I'd go mad, I know it! In 
God’s name I beg you, Olenka, give me some assurance that | 
won’t lose you before I’ve made my peace with that Laudanian 
gentry. Remember what you wrote me? That they must for- 
give me? I swear that they will! I carry that letter everywhere 
I go like a holy icon and I read it to myself every time that I’m 
down in spirit. All I need is to hear from you again that you'll 
wait and not marry another.” 

“You know that I can’t do that even if I wished to. Grandfa- 
ther’s will forbids it. My only other choice has to be the 
convent.” 

“Oh, and wouldn’t that be a fine thing to hear! For God's 
sake give up that idea because I start shaking at the thought of 
it. Give it up, Olenka, or I'll throw myself down at your feet, 
right here in front of everyone, and plead with you never to do 
that to yourself. I know you turned down Volodyovski Deeaise 
he told me about that himself. In fact it was he who-urged me 
to win you through decency and goodness. But what use would 
that be if you became a nun?” 

Made eloquent by fear and despair—two states of being that 
were so rare for him that he didn’t even understand quite what 
he was feeling—he let the words spill out of him unchecked. 

“You’ll tell me that virtue is its own reward? Well, I'll tell 
you that I love you beyond reason and that 1s all I want to hear 
about. When you left Vodokty and I got back on my feet | 
looked for you everywhere. I had a regiment to raise, I didn’t 
have time to eat or sleep or find a single moment for myself but 
I kept on searching. That’s how it is with me, you see, that | 
can’t find any peace without you! There isn’t anything that | 
can do about it! I finally heard that you were with Pan Tomasz 
in Billevitche and then I really couldn’t find any peace of mind. 
To go or not, those were my only questions. I'd have done 
better wrestling with a bear. But then I told myself to wait. 
Because I still hadn’t done anything to show that I’m different 
now. And so I didn't go. 


“But then,’-—and he looked towards Radzivill with gratitude 


and affection—‘“the Prince, my dearest father, took mercy on 


me. He sent for you so that I might, at least, fill my eyes with 
love because very soon now we’re leaving for the war. Ey, my 
dear girl, I don’t ask you to marry me tomorrow! I know I must 
earn you. But let me hear a kind word from you, that’s all I 
want for now. I don’t intend to get killed if I can help it but 
war’s an uncertain business, anything might happen, and I’m 
certainly not going to hide from the dangers! So can’t you give 
me some sign of forgiveness?” 

“May God protect you,” she said softly and his heart leaped as 
if touched by fire. “May you come back Satenye 

“Ay, sweetheart!” he cried out, overjoyed that his words had 
some effect on her. “Thank you for that much if there can’t be 
more! And you won’t be going into any convent?” 

“Not yet.” 

“God bless you for ever!” 


xk * * 


And then in just the way that ice thaws in Springtime, suspi- 
cion began to melt and disappear between them, and each felt 
closer to the other than just a moment earlier. 

Their hearts felt lighter. 

Their eyes acquired light, perhaps even laughter. 

And yet Olenka knew that she had promised nothing, and 
Kmita, in his new-found thoughtfulness, was too wise to ask for 
anything that she couldn’t give. She felt it would be wrong to 
close his door to changes; she thought it would be both unchar- 
itable and beneath her dignity to leave him without hope. She 
didn’t question his sincerity because she knew he was too honest 
and straightforward to manufacture lies and pretend to what he 
didn’t feel. 

But the main reason why she didn’t thrust him away 


again—why she didn’t hold back on that hope he needed—was, 
she knew, that she still loved that proud, impetuous young man 
who'd captured both her heart and her imagination. An ava- 
lanche of bitterness, pain and disappointment may have fallen on 
that love but it didn’t crush it. It was stil] there, still alive like 
an ember glowing under ashes, and like all true and honest 
affections always anxious to trust and forgive. 

‘He’s better than what he does,’ she told herself. ‘And he’s 
free now of those who led him astray before. Only a sense of 


hopelessness might drive him to those wild excesses... so let him 
be free of hopelessness as well.’ 

And her quiet, gentle heart beat faster with the joy of her own 
forgiving. Her cheeks flushed as fresh as roses under a morning 
dew; her eyes shined with life, matching his own look of 
happiness. It was as if a great light flowed out of both of them 
so that passing strangers who didn’t know them or hadn’t heard 
their story, but who caught a quick glimpse of those two beau- 
tiful young people, wondered who they were because there was 
no one like them in that brilliant gathering of soldiers, gentry 
and young gentlewomen. 

They were all the more striking as a pair because, quite by 
chance, they had both dressed in matching colors. She too wore 
a cloth-of-silver gown, clasped closed with sapphires, and with 
4 white-lined kontush of blue Venetian velvet thrown across her 
shoulders. 

“Must be a brother and sister,” said those who didn’t know 
their names but others pointed out that this was unlikely. “His 
eyes shine too much when he looks at her,” they said. 


x «.*« * 


Meanwhile the Chamberlain signaled that it was time to go in 
to dinner and everyone moved quickly to form the procession. 
Count Loewenhaupt, all in plumes and laces, led the Princess 
Radzivill whose long train was carried by pages with angelic 
faces; Baron von Duderhof followed with Madame Hlebovitch, 
wife of the Radzivill governor of Zmudya, with Bishop Part- 
chevski and Father Byelozor walking worriedly behind them. 
To those who watched them, the two churchmen looked as sad 
and stricken as if they were going to their execution, but nobody 
could understand why they’d feel that way. 

Prince Yanush, who as the ruling oligarch and the host, would 
sit with his wife at the head of the banquet table, but who gave 
precedence in the procession to his most important guests, led 
Madame Korf, wife of the Voyevode of Wenden who had been 
visiting in Keydany for more than a week. Behind them wound 
a glittering serpentine of paired gentlemen and ladies pacing 
with the stateliness and haughtiness of their kind. 

Kmita led Olenka. 

She let her arm rest lightly on his own, her head at his 


shoulder, and he shot quick sideward glances at her delicately 
carved and molded features, happy beyond all his expectations, 
glowing like a torch, and feeling himself to be the greatest 
magnate of them all since he was so close to the greatest treasure. 
Pacing to music in that slow, measured, gliding step that the 
world would know later as the Polonaise, the gathering entered 
the banquet hall which was so tall and spacious that it seemed 
like a building of its own. A horseshoe table, set for three 
hundred guests, groaned under the weight of its gold and silver. 

Prince Yanush, whose precedence rested on his offices and on 
his family connection with many kings and princes, sat with his 
Princess in the place of honor, receiving the low, respectful 
bows of his foreign and Lithuanian guests who advanced into the 
room and seated themselves at the table according to their rank. 

But something seemed to trouble him that night. Perhaps it 
was awareness that this was the last peaceful gathering of his 
friends before a terrible and incalculable war that would decide 
the fates of four great nations. His smile appeared strained after 
a time, and his cheerfulness had that forced gaiety that tries to 
mask distraction, so that he looked like a man burning up with 
a hidden fever. 

A cloud seemed to pass at times across his ominous and 
intimidating forehead which, as those close to him could see, 
was thickly beaded with drops of glistening sweat. At other 
times his quick, questioning eyes darted among his guests, rest- 
ing uneasily on the faces of some of his colonels, and then his 
leonine features narrowed as if pierced with pain or swelled with 
sudden anger. Nor was he alone in that distracted state among 
the dignitaries. The envoys, the ecclesiastic leaders, Pan Korf 
and Pan Hlebovitch and all the others with whom the Prince had 
been conferring for three days, also looked ill-at-ease, uncertain 
and irresolute. The two long arms of the giant horseshoe were 
already ringing with the high spirits, joviality and cheerfulness 
common to celebrations, but the head of the table sat in gloomy 
silence, occasionally sharing a few hushed, nervous comments 
and unsettled glances. _ 

But was that so curious? The gathering below them consisted 
of many officers and colonels for whom the coming war brought 
the likelihood of death; but it’s far easier to die in a war, washed 
clean of sin by the sacrifice of one’s life for others, than to carry 


the awful burden of responsibility for its success or failure; and 
that was how the guests at the lower tables explained the 
Prince’s uneasiness to themselves. 

“He’s always like that before a war,” said old Colonel 
Stankevitch. “But the more gloomy he is at the start, the worse 
for the enemy it turns out to be. He’ll be cheerful enough on 
the day of battle.” 

“Even a lion growls and mutters to himself before a fight,” Pan 
Zagloba added. “And that’s to work himself up into a greater 
fury. Every great warrior of antiquity had his own way to 
prepare for war. Hannibal, I’m told, threw dice by the hour. 
Scipio Africanus recited poetry. Pan Konyetzpolski talked only 
about women. As for me, I like to get my head down on a 
pillow for an hour or so, although good wine in good company 
is also very useful.” 

“But look at the bishop, gentlemen,” Pan Stanislav said. “He’s 
as white as a sheet of parchment.” 

“That's because he’s at a Calvinist table,” Pan Zagloba ex- 
plained in a low voice. “And he might swallow -something 
unclean without knowing it. Old people say that the Devil can’t 
get into liquor, so that you’re safe to drink everything every- 
where, but food, and soup especially, is another matter. That’s 
how it was with me in the Crimea where I was a hostage for 
some years. The Tartar mullahs, which is their word for priests, 
could fix such a fantastic mutton roast with garlic that one bite 
was enough to make a man renounce his Faith, forswear his 
salvation, and run to their flea-bitten prophet.” 

Here Pan Zagloba let his voice drop even lower. 

“LT don’t say this to insult His Highness,” he added in a 
whisper. “But I’d make a sign of the cross over these dishes, 
gentlemen. God protects him who protects himself.” 

“What are you telling us, sir?” Pan Stanislav answered. “Who- 
ever says his grace before a meal is safe anywhere. We’re up to 
our necks 1n Lutherans and Calvinists in Vyelkopolska but I’ve 
never heard that they could cast a spell.” 

“Yes, you've more Lutherans in Vyelkopolska than a fat dog 
has fleas,” the old knight said at once. “And that’s why they 
sniffed their way to the Swedes as fast as they did. If 1 were the 
Prince I’d turn my hounds on those envoys over there rather 
than stuffing their bellies with all these rare dishes. Look at that 


Loewenhaupt! He’s wolfing down that food as if he was a calf 
fattening for the market. He’ll even fill his pockets with sweet- 
meats for his wife and children, I wouldn’t be surprised. And 
that other foreign freak... what’s his name... by God, I’ve for- 
gotten. What was it, Yan?” 

“Ask Michal, father,” Yan Skshetuski said. 


x * * 


But Pan Michal didn’t hear anything they said. In fact like 
Kmita earlier in the evening he saw and heard nothing for much 
the same reason. He sat between two women. On his left was 
Miss Elzbyeta Syelavska, an unmarried lady in her early forties, 
and on his right was Olenka Billevitch. Panna Elzbyeta fluttered 
over him, telling him about something in a very lively manner, 
and he blinked at her now and then like a startled owl, saying 
distractedly, ‘You don’t say,’ and ‘Fancy that now,’ while all of his 
attention focused on the other side. He strained his ear for the 
murmur of Olenka’s voice, he heard the rustle of her gown as 
she moved beside him, and his whiskers twitched so fiercely in 
his pity for himself as if he wanted to send Miss Elzbyeta 
scampering off in panic. 

‘Ey, what a lovely girl that is,’ he groaned deep inside. ‘What 
a rare beauty. Take mercy on my misery, dear Lord, because 
there can’t be a sadder orphan than me anywhere on earth. My 
whole soul squeaks for some dear woman of my own and every 
time I see one there’s some other soldier quartered there already. 
What’s going to happen to me in the end? I’m sick to death of 
this lonely wandering...’ 

“And what do you plan to do after the war?” Panna Elzbyeta 
asked him just then. 

“Take Holy Orders,” he snapped with some venom. 

“And who’s that talking about Holy Orders at a celebration?” 
Kmita asked merrily, leaning across Olenka. “Hey, that’s Pan 
Volodyovski!”’ 

“I can believe that you’re not thinking of it,” Pan Michal 
muttered glumly. | 

And suddenly Olenka’s silvery voice was ringing in his ears. 

“Neither should you be thinking about it,” she said. “God 
will give you a wife as good and kind as you are yourself.” 

The sentimental little knight began to melt at once. “If 


someone played music right into my ear I wouldn’t be more 
pleased to hear it,” he said. 


x «* * 


But by this time the rising roar of voices all along the table 
broke into the three young people’s conversation, because the 
wine was already flowing by the flagon, and the Prince’s colo- 
nels began to argue about various points of the campaign ahead. 

Pan Zagloba drowned all other voices with his recollections 
of the Siege of Zbarajh, and his listeners stared at him as if he 
were an oracle, their faces quite on fire with excitement and 
their hearts bursting with courage and determination, so that it 
seemed as if the spirit of the great Yarema was hovering above 
them. 

“That was a leader!” the famous Mirski said. “I saw him only 
once but I’ll remember him until my last moment.” 

“A true Zeus with thunderbolts in his hands!” old Stankevitch 
shouted. “We wouldn’t have come to these extremities if he 
was still alive.” 

“D’you remember how he had the forests cut down beyond 
Romne to open a highway to the enemy for himself?” 

“It’s thanks to him that we beat Hmyelnitzki at Berestetchko!” 

“And God took him from us just when we needed him the 
most.” 

“God took him,” Pan Yan Skshetuski said in a firm, ringing 
voice. “But he left a legacy for all future Commonwealth 
dignitaries and commanders. And that’s never to parley with 
any enemies but to beat them all!” 

‘No parleys! Beat them down!” roared several dozen voices. 
“Beat them! Beat them! Beat them!” 

“And our own great Hetman will be the executor of that 
testament!” Mirski said. 


x * * 


Suddenly the huge clock in the gallery above the hall began 
to hammer out the hour of midnight and, at the same time, the 
crash of an artillery salute fired in the courtyard made the walls 
tremble and rattled all the windows. 

All talk died down. There was a heavy silence. 

“Bishop Partchevski’s fainted!” someone cried farther up the 
table. “Bring water!” 


Men leaped to their feet all around, trying to see what was 
happening at the head of the table, but the bishop hadn’t lost his 
consciousness entirely, he’d merely slumped weakly in his chair, 
and now the chamberlain held him up while Madame Korf 
splashed water in his face. 

A second salvo made the windows tremble once again just 
then, followed by another and another. 

“Vivat Respublicam!” roared Pan Zagloba, rising to his feet. 
“Long live the Commonwealth! Pereant hostes! May all her 
enemies perish!” 

But more explosions drowned this beginning of his speech 
and the gathered gentry began to count the salvos. 

Ten... eleven... Wwelves..” 

The windows moaned mournfully after every thunderous 
salute and the candle flames dimmed and wavered in the gusting 
air. 

“Thirteen... fourteen!” the banqueters counted. “The 
bishop’s not used to the sound of guns. He’s spoiled the whole 
evening because, look you there, the Prince is all out of sorts 
himself. Look how he’s sitting there, all gloomy and grim... 
Fifteen, sixteen! They’re shooting as if this was a battle! Nine- 
teen... Twenty!” 

“Quiet there!” other voices broke out in various corners of the 
room. “The Prince wants to speak!” 

“Silence! Quiet for the Prince!” 

All sounds dwindled to nothing in the banquet chamber, and 
all eyes turned to Radzivill who stood erect and looming like a 
giant, with a filled goblet in his hand. 

But the sight of his face choked the breath out of almost 
everyone. There was something terrible in the blue-grey hue of 
his lips that went beyond mere paleness, and in that convulsively 
twisted mouth that tried to imitate asmile. His short, asthmatic 
breath seemed even more difficult and painful than at other 
times; his broad chest heaved under the scarlet velvet and the 
cloth-of-gold; his eyelids drooped like the hooded gaze of a 
giant raptor; and his thick, heavy features looked as if they were 
in the grip of some terrifying vision, or as if they were frozen by 
that icy rigidity that comes to the face of a dying man. 

“What's wrong with the Prince?” anxious whispers flew 


around the tables, while an unspeakable premonition, anxiety 
and fear settled on all faces. “What’s going on here?” 

He, meanwhile, had begun to speak in short, breathless 
phrases. 

“Gentlemen! Some of you... may well be frightened by this 
toast... But, whoever trusts in me, whoever truly cares for our 
country’s good... and whoever is a true friend of my House... 
he’ll raise his glass with mine and say: Vivat Carolus Gustavus 
Rex, our King from today on!” 

“Vivat!” echoed the two Swedish envoys and several dozen of 
the foreign officers. 

But the vast, crowded hall lay plunged in a deathly silence. 
The colonels and the gentry stared at each other with wide, 
unbelieving eyes, as if asking whether the Prince had suddenly 
gone mad, and frightened cries erupted all along the tables. 

“What’s that? Did we hear right? Is this some joke...? A 
nightmare...?” 

And then a thick dark pall of silence settled on the chamber. 


— 


~~ 


x * * 


An almost inexpressible horror and amazement lay on all the 
faces, and the astonished eyes turned again towards Radzivill 
who still loomed before them like a waiting giant. But he was 
breathing easier now, as if a huge stone weight had rolled off his 
eiest: 

Color began to return slowly to his face as he turned to Pan 
Komorovski, his principal advisor. 

“It’s time to promulgate the agreement that we’ve signed 
today,” he said, “so that everyone may know where he stands. 
Read it out!” | 

Pan Komorovski rose, unrolled a sheet of parchment that lay 
before him on the table, and began to read. 

“Unable to do ought else in the present state of chaos and destruction 
which has gripped our country, and losing all hope of assistance from 
King Yan Casimir and the Polish territories of the Commonwealth, we, 
the nobles and the people of the Grand Duchy of Lithuania, forced by 
the most dire of necessities, hereby place ourselves under the protection 
of his Illustrious Majesty the King of Sweden on these general condt- 
tions.” 


“One,” Pan Komorovski read in the stony silence. “To fight 


together against common enemies, exclusive of the Polish King and the 
Polish people... Two: The Grand Duchy of Lithuania will not be 
joined to Sweden but will remain connected with it in the manner that 
served it in its relationship with Poland, that is to say: equality in all 
things between the two separate nations, nobilities and senates... 
“Three,” the slow, wavering voice went on in that gravelike 
stillness: “Freedom of speech and discourse in the Diets will not be 
abridged... Four: Freedom of religion will never be threatened...” 
The reader went on in that amazed and horrified silence until 
he came to the phrase: ‘We affirm this act this day with our 
signatures, for our descendants as well as for ourselves, and we swear to 
it and guarantee it for all time.’ And then a threatening murmur 


ran across the room—in part a sigh and in part a mutter—as if 
the first harsh breath of an approaching storm had rustled 
through a forest. 

But before the storm could burst in all its fury, old Colonel 
Stankevitch rose to speak and began to plead. 

“Highness! We can’t believe our ears! By Christ’s wounds, 
sir, is this to be the end of the Commonwealth? How can we 
abandon our brothers and desert our nation and form a union 
with an enemy? I beg you, sir, to remember who you are! 
Think of your years of service to our country! Recall the 
unblemished glory of your House and tear up that shameful 
document, hurl it down and trample it underfoot! I know that 
I speak for every soldier here and for every member of our 
brother gentry, because small as we are beside you, even we have 
a right to decide our own fates. Don’t do this, Highness! Don’t 
do this! There’s still time to come to another decision! Have 
mercy on yourself and on us all and on our Republic!” 

“Don't do this! Have mercy!” hundreds of voices sounded. 
“Have mercy! Have mercy!” 

And all the colonels and commanders leaped to their feet and 
marched towards the dais, and the venerable white-haired Pan 
Stankevitch threw himself on his knees in the open space be- 
tween the two long arms of the horseshoe table, and the roar of 
protesting voices thundered everywhere. 

“Don’t do this! Don’t do this!” 

Radzivill lifted his massive head, a crimson flush swept across 


his huge, glowering face, and lightnings of anger seemed to flash 
in his glaring eyes. 

“You dare to question me?” he burst out in fury. “Is this an 
example of your discipline and obedience? You want to be my 
conscience? You want to teach me how to serve my country: 
Thi€ is no piddling petty dietine and you didn’t come here to 
vote on anything! And as for the ultimate responsibility for all 
this I take it upon myself!” 

He struck his great chest with his fist, fixed his blazing eyes 
on his protesting soldiers, and suddenly shouted: “Who isn’t 
with me is against me! I know you! I knew what to expect! 
Know this much then: there is a sword hanging over your heads 
at this very moment!” 

“Don’t do this, Highness!” Pan Stankevitch begged. “Show 
mercy to us and to yourself!” 

But further pleas were drowned by the despairing voice of 
Pan Stanislav Skshetuski, who witnessed the treason of the 
Vyelkopolians, and who now grasped his hair in both hands as if 
the darkest pit of Hell had opened up under his feet for the 
second time. | 

“Don’t beg him!” he cried out. “It won’t do any good! He's 
been nursing that serpent for years, don’t you see? God’s wrath 
has fallen on our Commonwealth and on all of us!” 

“Two great magnates sell our Motherland on two opposite 
ends of our country!” Pan Yan Skshetuski shouted. “May God 
curse this House and all its generations! Shame! Disgrace! 
God’s anger upon you!”’ 

Hearing this, Pan Zagloba shook himself free of his own 
dumbstruck amazement and started to bellow: 

“Ask him how much he took from the Swedes, the traitor! 
How much did they pay him? Look at him, that’s Judas Iscariot 
himself standing there before us! May you die in despair, you 
turncoat! May your whole clan crumble into dust! May the 
Devil drag the soul out of you, you traitor!” And then he 
howled twice more: “Traitor! Traitor!” 

And in that moment, seized by absolute despair, Stankevitch 
snatched the colonel’s bulava from his sash and hurled it with a 
clatter au themerinice smece: 

Mirski hurled the second. 

Yozefovitch threw the third one, Colonel Hoshtchitz threw 


the fourth, Volodyovski—pale as a ghost—flung the fifth, Oski- 
erka tossed the sixth, and all these treasured symbols of authority 
rolled across the floor while more and more voices shouted 
within that lion’s den, crying out into the terrible face of the 
infuriated lion: “Traitor! Traitor!” 

The huge swollen face of the enraged magnate became suf- 
fused with blood until it seemed as if a stroke would send him 
crashing to the floor across his own table. 

“Ganhof and Kmita!” he roared in a frightful voice. “To me!” 

At once the four double doors leading into the chamber from 
the halls and the stairways outside, flew open and rattled against 
the walls, and four companies of Scottish musketeers marched 
into the room. Ganhof himselfled them from the central doors. 

“Halt!” the Prince shouted and turned towards the colonels. 
“Whoever’s with me, cross to the right side of the room!” 

“I’m a soldier, I follow my Hetman,” Kharlamp said and 
crossed the empty floor. 

“Tam too,” said Myeleshko. “Let God judge the rights and 
wrongs of this matter.” 

“I protested as a citizen,” said Nevyarovski who had thrown 
down his buzdygan along with the others but who apparently 
now had second thoughts about defying Yanush Radzivill. “But 
as a soldier I have to obey.” 

A few other junior officers and a fair number of the private 
gentry followed them to the right side of the dining hall but the 
vast majority, including all the senior colonels along with Pan 
Zagloba and the two Skshetuskis, remained where they were. 

The Scottish infantry surrounded them like a living wall. 


x ke * 


Kmita, who jumped to his feet along with all the others when 
the Prince raised his toast, stood as if turned to stone, his eyes 
fixed in a glazed, sightless stare on the air before him, repeating 
to himself in a strangled voice: “God... God... What have | 
done?” 

A soft, urgent voice was whispering at his ear: “And you, 
Andrei? And you...?” 

He stared like a madman into Olenka’s eyes and suddenly 
seized himself by the hair, remembering his oath upon the 
crucifix, knowing that his soul’s salvation depended upon it, and 


also knowing he was lost and doomed no matter where he 
turned. 

“I’m cursed for ever!” he shouted. “May the earth devour 
Midies 

The beautiful face of the Billevitch heiress was aflame with 
anger. 

“Shame to all those who stand behind the Hetman!” she cried 
like an avenging fury. “Choose! Dear God almighty! What are 
you doing? What are you waiting for? Choose!” 

‘“Jezu! Jezu!” he groaned. 

This was the moment when the other colonels began to throw 
their symbols of authority at the Hetman’s feet but Kmita didn’t 
move. Nor did he stir when Radzivill summoned him and 
Ganhof to his side, and when the Scots marched into the cham- 
ber. He stood as stiff and livid as a corpse, oblivious to every- 
thing about him and torn by his terrible emotions, with madness 
and despair burning in his eyes. 

“Olenka!” he said at last, turning to her and stretching his arms 
towards her, but she stepped back with horror and disgust etched 
into her face. 7 

“Traitor!” she hissed into his face. “Get away from me!” 

In that instant Ganhof shouted “Forward!” and the Scottish 
troopers surrounding the prisoners moved towards the doors. 

Kmita began to walk behind them, as blindly as if he were 
walking in his sleep, and as if he no longer cared what would 
happen to him. 


The banquet was over. 


PART XVI 


Chapter Twenty-six 


THE PRINCE SAT CONFERRING late into the night with Pan Korf 
and the Swedish emissaries after that fateful banquet in Keydany. 
The reception given to his announcement disappointed all his 
expectations and gave him a glimpse of a threatening future. 

He had been careful to set the time of the announcement in 
the middle of a cheerful celebration when minds and thoughts 
are at their highest pitch of pleasure, amity and agreement; he 
expected some opposing voices but counted on many more 
supporters, and the strength and violence of the protest shook 
some of his vast confidence in himself. Everyone, it 
seemed—that is to say everyone but a handful of Calvinist gentry 
and his foreign officers—declared against the treaty with Charles 
Gustav, or rather with his brother-in-law, Field Marshal Pontus 
de la Gardie, who commanded the Swedes garrisoned in the 
northeastern Baltic territories they’d taken from Poland in pre- 
vious incursions. 

The Prince did order the arrest of all protesting senior army 
officers, but what good would that do? What would the serving 
gentry in the ranks have to say about it? How would the 
regulars react? Wouldn’t they ask what happened to their colo- 
nels? And won’t they try to get them back by force? 

And if that happened, what would the proud Prince have at 
his command other than a few regiments of dragoons and his 
foreign infantry? 


Furthermore—and this was the most enraging thought of 
all—there’d be the whole country to pacify... all that armed and 
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warlike gentry to bring back to obedience. Sapyeha, the most 
dangerous enemy of the Radzivills, was quite ready to go to war 
with the entire world if that would preserve the Common- 
wealth. 

And what about those colonels whose heads can’t be lopped 
off, after all, without some kind of trial? They’ll join Sapyeha 
and he’ll find himself at the head of all the Lithuanian armies... 

‘What would be left for me?’ Radzivill murmured into his own 
dark future. Where would he be without troops, client gentry 
and loyal supporters? 

“And what will happen then?” 

The questions were all the more terrifying because the situ- 
ation in which he found himself was suddenly appalling. He 
understood that in those circumstances even the treaty on which 
he worked so hard and so long in secret would lose all its 
meaning, and the Swedes would treat him with contempt, or 
even with hostility over their disappointment. He may have 
given them his Birjhe as a guarantee of his loyalty but that only 
made him all the weaker now. Charles Gustav, he knew very 
well, would shower him with honors, distinctions and rewards 
as long as he was the powerful Radzivill. But he’d have only 
scorn for an abandoned Hetman. 


... And ifthe nightmare thought stirred his hair in horror—if 
by some strange incalculable twist of fate Yan Casimir stumbles 
upon a victory... if sheer bad luck restores his fallen fortunes... 
what will be left for the Radzivills out of all their plotting? 

The shadow of a great and immediate peril hung over this 
great magnate who only that morning had no equal in the 
Commonwealth. 


x * * 


Later, after Pan Korf and the Swedish envoys climbed into 
their coaches and rattled away, the Prince clasped his throbbing 
temples with both hands and began to pace rapidly up and down 
his room. 

From outside, through the open windows, came the chal- 
lenges of Scottish halberdiers and the dull rattle of departing 
carriage wheels. The gentry’s charabancs and coaches sounded 
as hurried as if fleeing from a plague and a specter of worrisome 


restlessness, concern, alarm and thwarted calculations stalked 
through the room behind him. 

It seemed to him that some other presence followed him 
about and whispered in his ear: ‘Loss of friends and power, poverty 
and a disgrace to boot.’ Wasn’t it true that he, the Grand Hetman 
and the Voyevode of Vilna, was already humbled and humiliated? 
Who would suppose yesterday that there’d ever be a man who’d 
dare to shout Traitor right into his face? 

And yet he heard it with his own ears and the men who 
shouted this were still alive! 

He thought that if he were to go now to that empty banquet 
hall he’d still hear the echoes among the vaulted arches calling 
elitaivene: Draiter! 

A terrifying anger seized him by the throat and threatened to 
strangle the gasping Lithuanian magnate. His nostrils flared, his 
eyes filled with blood, and the engorged veins swelled danger- 
ously on his forehead. 

“How did this happen?” he cried into the mocking shadows. 
“Who dares to question me, hurl insults to my face and go 
against my will?” 

And then his raging mind filled with sudden visions of pun- 
ishments and tortures for those protesting rebels who dared to 
do something other than trail at his heels like a pack of humble 
and obedient dogs. He saw the blood dripping from the execu- 
tioners’ axes, heard the dry snap and crackling of bones broken 
on the wheel, and he gorged himself with these bloody land- 
scapes of vengeance and destruction. But then a colder, realistic 
thought reminded him that a whole army stood behind those 
rebels, his gnawing anxieties returned, and he heard once more 
that whispering in his ear. 

"... Abandonment, poverty, a trial and judgment.’ 

“How’s that, then?” he asked himself astonished. “Is a Radz- 
ivill unable to decide the fate of the country, either holding it 
for Yan Casimir or handing it over to the Swedes?” 

Couldn’t he give it, sign it over, or deed it to anyone he 
wanted like his own estates? 

Shocked and amazed, the great magnate stared open-mouthed 
into the void before him. 

“So who are the Radzivills, then?” he asked himself. 

Who were they yesterday? What did everyone think of them 


throughout Lithuania? Or was it all a terrible delusion? But 
won’t Prince Boguslav stand with him with all his regiments? 
Won’t his own uncle, the Elector of Brandenburg and Prussia, 
also stand behind him? And won’t the might of Sweden, which 
still terrified the memories of the Germans, rank itself victori- 
ously behind the three of them? 

“For God’s sake,” he told himself coldly, dismissing his fears. 
“All of that Polish Commonwealth is on its knees before this 
new master! Who could or would oppose us?” 

He laughed. It was absurd to anticipate failure and disaster. 
On one side stood the King of Sweden, the Prussian Elector, all 
the Radzivills and, if necessary, Hmyelnitzki with all his hosts, 
along with the Hospodar of Valachia and the hungry Rakotchy 
of Transylvania with his savage Magyars! And on the other side? 
The Voyevode of Vitebsk with Mirski and Stankevitch, with that 
trio of Podlasyan gentry from the Lukov country, and with a 
handful of mutinied regiments... 

“What is this,” Radzivill asked himself. “A comedy? A joke?” 

And he burst again into a roar of laughter. i 

“Let them all go to Sapyeha if they want to!” he shouted. “Or 
to Hell! It’s all one to me!” 
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But, after a moment, his face sagged with fresh anxiety and 
gloom. 

“Those with power welcome only the powerful as their equal 
partners,” he muttered. “A Radzivill who tosses Lithuania at 
Charles Gustav’s feet will be loved and courted. A Radzivill 
who asks for help against Lithuania will be despised and dis- 
missed like a heipless beggar.” 

So what was he to do? 

The foreign officers would stand with him but their regiments 
were comparatively few, and if the Polish-Lithuanian troops 
went over to Sapyeha it would be he who'd control the fate of 
the country. Besides, each of those mercenaries will carry out 
his orders but he’ll never serve from love, or from conviction, 
or back the Radzivill cause with the wholehearted enthusiasm 
of a true believer. What he needed were men whose names 
served as a magnet, who could inspire and attract others with 
their courage, fame, audacity and readiness for anything no 


matter how dangerous or reckless; he needed someone whom 
the rest would follow. 

And whom did he have? 

“Kharlamp’s an old, used-up war horse. Good for taking 
orders and that’s all. Nevyarovski has no influence, his own 
men don’t like him. The rest amount to nothing. I don’t have 
anyone who'd capture the allegiance of the army and serve the 
cause as if it was his own.” 

Then there was Kmita. Young. Enterprising. Fearless. 
Widely known and talked about as a skillful soldier and belong- 
ing to one of the principal families in the country. Standing at 
the head of a powerful regiment which he raised largely at his 
own expense. A man who seemed created to inflame and lead 
all the restless spirits in Lithuania and beyond, and if that were 
not enough, full of faith and fire of his own. 

“If he attached himself to my cause, he’d grasp it with com- 
plete commitment, with the kind of wholehearted devotion that 
only a young man’s trust and love can give. He’d be an apostle. 
A man like that would mean more than whole regiments of 
Strangers. His faith would sweep up all the young knighthood 
of the country and fill my camps with others of his kind.” 

But even he had doubts, it seemed. He didn’t throw down 
his bulava along with the others, Radzivill remembered, but 
neither did he stand beside him against the protesters. 

“I can’t depend on anyone,” the Hetman muttered darkly. 
“They'll all go to Sapyeha. None of them will want to share 
what I have to offer.” 

And what was that? he asked himself in doubt. 

‘Shame and disgrace,’ his conscience whispered to him. 

‘Lithuania,’ said pride and ambition. 

The room grew dark because the candles had begun to gutter 
and only a pale silvery moonlight seeped into the chamber 
through the window panes. The Hetman stared into this hyp- 
notic glow and fell into deep thought. Something was stirring 
in that indefinite light; dim figures rose out of the shadows, 
massed and swelled in numbers as if a great army was darkening 
a moonlit plain, coming out of the sky and out of the future. 
The Prince saw regiments of armored pantzerni, troops of the 
winged husaria, squadrons of light cavalry, others... A forest of 


lances and banners flowed above them along the silver highway 
painted among the stars... 

A man rode at their head, bareheaded like a triumphant 
conqueror coming back from a victorious war. No sound in- 
truded into that shadowed chamber but the Prince heard clearly 
the voice of the people and the cheering army: “Vivat defensor 
patriae! Long life to the savior of the country!” 

“Who is that man’? he asked. 

The army drew near. 

Another moment and the face of their commander would be 
revealed by moonlight. The gold bulava in his hand and the 
three horsetail standards carried at his back showed him to be at 
least a Grand Hetman. His face looked familiar. 

“In the name of the Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost!” the 
Prince cried. “That’s Sapyeha! And where am I? What am I to 
have?” 

And again came the twinned whispers of his pride and con- 
science. 

‘A kingdom,’ said the one. : 

‘A noose,’ said the other. 
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The Prince clapped his hands, summoning attendants, and 
Harasimovitch appeared at once in the doorway, bowing to the 
floor. 

“Bring new lights!” the Prince ordered. 

Harasimovitch trimmed the guttering candlewicks then went 
out and returned at once with new candelabra. 

“It’s time to rest, Your Highness,” he suggested. “We are well 
past the second cockcrow, sire.” 

“No,” the Prince said. “I dozed off here for a moment and 
nightmares oppressed me. Is there any news?” 

“Some noble brought a letter from your second cousin, Prince 
Michael Casimir in Nesvyesh, but I didn’t dare to come in 
unsummoned.” 

“Give it here at once!” 

Harasimovitch handed him a sealed package of papers which 
the Prince ripped open and began to read, but what he read 
twisted his face with fresh disappointment. His younger cousin 
Michael Casimir, the Prince of Nesvyesh and Olytza, was the 


third most powerful Radzivill in the country, second only to 
Boguslav and himself, and the Hetman counted on his backing. 
But the patriotic young man didn’t want to have anything to do 
with his Swedish union. 

‘God keep Your Highness from such thoughts,’ he wrote. ‘I also 
care for the greatness of our House, and the best proof of that is the work 
that I’ve been doing in Vienna to give us a vote in the imperial councils, 
but I won’t betray either our Motherland or our King, and I urge Your 
Highness to follow the same course.’ 

The young prince wrote that he was under siege in his castle 
by Hovansky’s Russians, and didn’t know if his letter would 
ever be delivered, but he begged Yanush Radzivill to turn back 
to the cause of patriotism and duty. 

‘It’s still not too late to make amends,’ he wrote, urging contri- 
tion and reconsideration. ‘Whatever harm’s been done can be 
repaired by faithful and loyal service against the enemy. As for any help 
from me, I tell you from the start, I'll sooner join my forces with the 
Voyevode of Vitebsk, which I intend to do with no consideration for our 
common blood or the welfare of our House and family, than share in 
your infamy and treason.’ 

The Hetman finished reading, let the letter drop across his 
knees, and sat nodding quietly with a pained smile twisted on his 
face. 

“Even my own flesh and blood deserts me,” he muttered. 
“My own kind turns against me. And why? Because I wanted 
our House to shine with such glory as it never had before? Ha! 
Too bad! There’s still Boguslav. He will not desert me. And 
then there’s the Elector and the Swedes. Whoever turns away 
from the planting won’t share in the harvest.” 

“Your Highness will deign to answer?” Harasimovitch asked. 

“No. There’ll be no reply.” 

“May I go, then? And send in the valets?” 

“Wait... Are the guards well posted everywhere?” 

“Yes, Highness.” 

“What's Kmita doing?” 

“He tried to smash his head against a wall, shouting about 
damnation. He wanted to run after the Billevitches but the 
sentries stopped him. He went for his saber and they had to tie 
him up. Now he’s quietened down.” 

~The Constable of Rosyen has left, then?” 


“There were no orders to hold him here.” 

“Damn, I forgot! Too much to do to think of everything... 
Open the windows, will you? My asthma’s choking me. Tell 
Kharlamp to go to Upita and fetch that regiment that Volody- 
ovski raised there. Give him enough money to pay the men for 
the first quarter in advance and let them have a good time fora 
while. Tell him he’ll have that property I gave to Volodyovski.” 

“Yes, Highness.” 

Harasimovitch bowed repeatedly and prepared to go. 

“Wait... Ah, that asthma will be the death of me.” 

“Yes, Highness.” 

“Ach... What’s Kmita doing?” 

“As I told Your Highness, he’s quiet now. He’s lying down. 
Tied up in his quarters.” 

“That’s right, so you said. Have him brought here. | need to 
talk to him. And have them cut his ropes.” 

“Your Highness!” Harasimovitch looked shocked and fright- 
ened at the same time. “Have him untied? That is a madman! 
He might do anything!” = 

“Let me worry about that.” | 

Harasimovitch left. 

Alone again, the Prince walked over to a Venetian credenza, 
took out a case of pistols, opened it and placed it close to hand 
on the table behind which he seated himself. 

In fifteen minutes four Scottish halberdiers marched in, es- 
corting Kmita. The young colonel was so deathly pale that all 
blood appeared to have left his face, and his eyes were fevered, 
but he seemed calm enough. He even looked resigned. It was, 
the Hetman thought, the face of a man who had sunk into 
absolute despair. 

The Prince dismissed the soldiers. He and Kmita faced each 
other alone. 
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Radzivill was the first to break the long silence. 

“You swore on the cross that you’d never leave me,” he 
reminded the distraught young soldier. 

“I'll be damned to hellfire if 1 keep that oath,” Kmita shrugged 
and said. “And damned if I don’t. So what do I care? It’s all 
one to me.” 


“Even if I were to... lead you into evil... you won’t bear the 
responsibility for that,” Radzivill said quietly. 

“Really? A month ago I stood accused of murder. Today it 
seems as if I was as innocent as a child.” 

“Before you leave this room you’ll feel as blameless as if 
you've never committed a transgression in your entire life,” 
Radzivill said. Then, changing his tone, he asked with an 
apparent simplicity, kindliness and friendship: “What do you 
think I should have done in the face of all those enemies, a 
hundred times more powerful than I, against whom I can’t 
defend this country?” 

“Die!” Kmita said harshly. 

“If only I could!” 

The Prince laughed abruptly, shaking his heavy head with 
bitterness and contempt for such simplistic answers. 

“I envy you soldiers such easy, straightforward solutions. Of 
course! Why not? Die! Nothing’s simpler. None of you have 
to think beyond that moment. It does not even enter your heads 
that if I was to unleash an all-out war and then die without 
winning a successful peace there wouldn’t be one stone left 
standing on another in this entire country! God forbid that 
should ever happen! I’d be cursed in the next world as I am in 
this one. I’d say you’re thrice blessed, you who are free to 
perish. Don’t you think that I’m also sick of this burden of 
living? That I’d much rather shrug it all off and put an end to 
it? But there’s no way for me to turn my back on this cup of 
gall, I’ve got to drink it to the bitter end, because who else is 
there to save this unhappy land? And so I have to bow under 
this new load and struggle on regardless! Let malice and envy 
accuse me of pride. Let the jealousy of others tell you that I’m 
betraying our country just to lift myself to new heights. God 
knows my thinking. He can judge my motives. I don’t have to 
tell Him that I’d much rather throw it all off my shoulders and 
find an easy way out for myself! And you, all you who desert 
me and call me a traitor, find me another highway! Show me 
how else I am to save us all! Do that and I’ll tear up that 
document right now, at this minute, and lead the army against 
the enemy before the sun rises!” 

Kmita said nothing. 

“Well? Speak up!” Radzivill cried out at him. “I’m making 


you Grand Hetman and the Voyevode of Vilna in my place! What 
are your solutions? You’re to recover and defend all the palati- 
nates taken by the Russians, you’re to avenge the ashes of Vilna, 
defend Zmudya from the Swedes, protect all of the Common- 
wealth itself, drive out all her enemies everywhere, and you are 
not to die because that’s a cheap trick that anyone can do! Hurl 
yourself alone against thousands but don't die because you're 
not entitled to that luxury! Save the whole country no matter 
what it costs you but you must keep on living!” 

“Iam not the Hetman nor the Voyevode of Vilna,” Kmita said 
and shrugged. “And what’s not my responsibility is none of my 
business. But if it’s a matter of going alone against thousands, 
1 ido it!” 

“Listen, then, you soldier. Since that great burden of respon- 
sibility is none of your business leave it to me and trust that I 
know what I’m doing.” 

“I can’t,” Kmita grated out through clenched teeth. 

Radzivill shook his head. 

“I didn’t expect much from the others,” he said bitterly. “I 
knew what would happen. But I’m badly disappointed in you. 
Don’t interrupt me! Listen! I gave you a new life, freed you 
from punishment and justice, and took you to my heart as if you 
were my son. And do you know why? Because I thought you 
were ready for great things. I needed men who could see and 
reach beyond the obvious, I admit that, and there was no one 
near me who had the courage to stare into the sun and charge it 
too, if need be. All I had were people with small minds and 
puny souls, the kind who never dare to take a road that no one 
ever took before. You point such people in a new direction, 
one that they and all their forefathers didn’t follow through the 
generations, and they'll peck you to death like a flock of crows! 
But where did those old roads bring us? Why are we standing 
now on the edge of an abyss? How did we get here? What's 
happened to that great Commonwealth of ours that used to tell 
the whole world what to do?” 

And here the huge, heavy-shouldered man, the gigantic Het- 
man, bowed his head between his great, clenched fists, repeating 
quietly and with pain: “God...! God...! God...” 

It took another long moment of silence before he could 
resume. 


“We've come to the times of God’s anger,” he said as if 
resigned but still willing to struggle against forces far beyond his 
powers. “Times of such calamities and such a general collapse 
of all our capabilities and values that the old ways are useless. 
And what happens when I try to find new ways that might help 
to save us? Then I’m deserted even by those who swore on 
Christ’s wounds to stand by me no matter what happened.” 

He stepped back then, looming over Kmita, and stared at him 
as if trying to assess the depth of the young man’s soul, the 
breadth of his mind, and the outermost limits of his soul and 
spirit. 

“By those wounds!” he cried out. “By that holy suffering! 
Do you think I’ve gone over to Charles Gustav for ever? That 
I really want to link this country with the Swedes? Or that this 
treaty we ve signed will last longer than a year? Well? Why are 
you staring at me as if you’ve seen a ghost? Why are you so 
astonished? Listen, and you’ll hear things that will amaze you 
beyond all the limits of your imagination! You’ll hear such 
things as will stun you with their depth and scope, because what 
is really happening here is something that no one suspects even 
fora moment. Something so vast that it’s beyond the reach of 
an ordinary mind. I’m telling you things that’ll terrify you but 
they'll save the country. So don’t pull back! Don’t fear them! 
Because if no one helps me in this great design I'll fall, just as 
you suggested, and the entire Commonwealth will fall right 
along with me, and so will all of you for all time! I am the only 
one who can save our country but for that I need more power 
than any citizen of the Commonwealth ever had before. I must 
crush and trample every obstacle, whether it’s the Voyevode of 
Vitebsk, Pan Gosyevski, the army or the gentry. Any road is 
good if it leads to the salvation of the nation! All means are 
justified and right!” 

Out of breath, he paused while his great chest heaved under 
his clothing and specks of foam appeared in the corners of his 
mouth. 

“Rome used to nominate dictators in times of permleeehe 
resumed more slowly. “But I need even greater, longer-lasting 
power. It’s not just pride that pushes me towards it. Whoever 
feels himself strong enough let him take it in my place. I'll 
gladly step aside. But when there’s no one else... when I’m the 


only one able to lift the burden... then I will shoulder it even if 
these walls were to fall on me and crush me!” 

And here the Hetman lifted his thick arms as if he really 
wanted to keep a crumbling roof from falling down upon them, 


and there was something so vast and gigantic about him—some- 


thing so immense—that Kmita opened his eyes wide and stared 
at him as if he had never looked at him before. 

“Where is it then that Your Highness is going?” he asked 1n a 
changed, wandering voice. “What is it that you're after?” 

“T want... a crown!” Radzivill cried out. 

“Jezus Maria!” cried Kmita. 
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It was quiet then in the cold quickening air of Radzivill’s 
chamber. The silence seemed solid, like a wall. One could 
almost touch it. And only the lone, mocking hoot of a screech- 
owl sent its chilling laughter into the night off the castle tower. 

“Listen,” the Prince said quietly. “It’s time to tell you every- 
thing. The Commonwealth is dying and there is nothing we can 
do about it. There is no way to save her. What matters first is 
to preserve this nearer, dearer Lithuanian Motherland of ours 
from total destruction, to lift her out of the ashes like a Phoenix, 
rebuild her and make her live again. I can do this. That crown 
I want will do it. It will breathe new life into this living grave. 
No, don’t shake! Don’t shudder! There’s nothing to fear. The 
earth isn’t crumbling away under our feet. Everything stands as 
it stood before. The only difference is that new times are 
coming. I gave this country to the Swedes to check the other 
enemy with Charles Gustav’s power, drive Russia from our 
borders, regain everything we’ve lost, and dictate a just and 
lasting peace in Moscow. Are you listening to me?” 

Kmita said nothing, staring at the Hetman, and the huge, 
brooding man went on as if he’d forgotten that he was not alone 
and as if he were speaking only to himself. 

“But there aren’t enough people in that rocky Sweden, not 
enough swords and not enough power, to seize and hold all of 
this enormous Commonwealth. They can defeat our sol- 
diers—twice, three times, as often as they want—but they can't 
master us and keep us in obedience. There are too many of us 
to control. Our lands are too vast to fill with garrisons for ever. 


Charles Gustav knows this very well. He knows he can’t take 
over all the Commonwealth and he doesn’t want it. He’ll take 
Polish Prussia, a part of Vyelkopolska at the most, and that will 
be that. But to hold what he’s taken he must break our Lithu- 
anian union with the Polish Crown. What will he do with 
Lithuania then? Who is going to rule it? If] reject that crown 
it'll fall into those bloody Russian hands that have already torn 
so many of our territories away. The last thing that Charles 
Gustav wants to see is more power in the hands of Moscow but 
that’s what has to happen if I refuse this burden...” 

He stopped again then, struggling with his breath, and then 
resumed haltingly and more slowly. 

“So... do I have the right to refuse? Can I allow Moscow to 
devour us? For the hundreth time I ask: where else is there any 
hope of salvation? Where? In whose hands...? 

“Ah,” he cried fiercely. “Let God’s will be done! [’ll take up 
this terrifying duty. The Swedes are behind me. The Branden- 
burg Elector promises to help. I’ll free the land of war. The 
rule of my House will begin with victories and the restoration 
of all our lands and power. Peace will come back to us. There’ll 
be hope and prosperity again. Hovansky’s fires won’t be scorch- 
ing our villages and cities. That’s how it will be because that is 
how it has to be—God and the Holy Cross help me!—because I 
feel that God-given strength and power in myself, because | 
want the happiness of this country, and because even that isn’t 
the end of what I have in mind... And I swear by all that’s dearest 
to me, that if I only have sufficient health and strength I[’ll 
rebuild this entire falling and collapsing structure and make it 
mightier than it has ever been!” 

A living fire seemed to be burning then in the Prince’s eyes 
and his whole massive body seemed to stand in a halo of an 
unearthly light. 

“Highness!” Kmita cried. “The mind can’t grasp all this! The 
head can’t contain it! The eyes are dazzled! They can’t look 
that far ahead without terror!” 

“Then... later,” Radzivill went on, following his own hidden 
trend of thought. “Later... ah, the Swedes won’t deprive Yan 
Casimir of everything. Why should they? They’ll leave him on 
the throne in Mazovia, in the territories of Krakow, and in all 


those old Polish lands in Eastern Galicia. God didn’t grant him 
children. There’ll be an election. Whom will the Poles choose 
as their King if they want to keep their union with the Lithuani- 
ans? And how can they hope to save themselves without us? 
When did the Poles achieve that great power that allowed them 
to crush the Teutonic Order? Only when the Grand Duke of 
Lithuania, Vladyslav Yagello, came to rule in Krakow! 

“And so it will be again,” the great brooding Hetman nodded 
grimly and stared down at Kmita. “The Poles ean taplace their 
country in any other hands than those that rule here. They can't 
and they won’t, because there won’t be enough air for them to 
breathe between the Germans on one side, and the Turks on the 
other, and with the Cossack cancer gnawing at their vitals. 
They’ll have no choice! A blind man can see it! And so both 
our countries will be joined again, this time in my House, and 
then we’ll see if those Scandinavian kinglets can hold on to their 
stolen goods in Prussia and Vyelkopolska!” 

“Highness!” Kmita cried. “This is too much! This 1s far 
beyond me. I can’t look that far into the future.” 

“But I can,” Radzivill said. “I see my boot grinding down on 
those skinny Scandinavian ribs. I see a power such as the world 
has never seen before. I see our hands carrying fire and sword 
into the heart of Islam, toppling the minarets and raising Chris- 
tian crosses, while our own people live in prosperity and peace... 

“Dear God!” he cried out suddenly. “Give me men who can 
grasp a fragment of this vision! Give me their hands to work 
with because the burden is too great, and the task too vast, for 
one man alone!” 

“Highness!” Kmita cried, dazzled by the landscapes that 
Radzivill was painting before his staring eyes. “Your Highness!” 

“You see me, God!” said Radzivill. “You judge me!” 
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“Highness!” Kmita cried. 

“Go!” the gigantic figure cried to the young soldier. “Leave 
now! Desert me! Throw your buzdygan at my feet along with 
the others! Break your oath! Call me Traitor! May this crown 
of thorns I wear be complete! Join all those others who'd 
destroy the country, push it into the abyss, turn their backs on 
the only hand that can save us all, and then plead your case 


before God! Look for your judgments there!” 


But Kmita had already thrown himself on his knees before his 
Grand Hetman. 

“Highness!” he cried. “I'll follow you to my dying breath! 
I'll do anything you order. You are the father of us all... The 
savior of our country!” 

Radzivill placed both his hands on the young man’s head, and 
again there was that long interval of unbroken and uninter- 
rupted silence except for the shrill, ominous cackling of the 
screech-owl] in the castle tower. 

“You will have everything you’ve ever wished for or Gesizcd 
the Prince said solemnly. “Nothing will pass you by. It will be 
far more than your own parents ever wanted for you or that you 
may have dreamed of for yourself. You and I are as one. As I 
rise so do you. So rise up now, future Voyevode of Vilna and 
Grand Hetman of the Lithuanians.” 

Outside, where the silver moonlight had long given way to a 
warmer light, dawn had come. 


Chapter Iwenty-seven 


PAN ZAGLOBA HAD MORE than his full measure of wine buzzing 
in his head when he shouted Traitor at the terrifying Hetman— 
and shouting it not just once but three times—so that an hour 
later, when some of the fumes of the celebration evaporated out 
of his bald head, he felt quite put out by his own~foolhardy 
carelessness. 

He sat with Pan Michal and the two Skshetuskis in a cellar 
under Keydany castle, pondering the grim hazards to which he 
exposed himself and his friends, and wishing that for once he’d 
kept his mouth shut and his tongue behind his ween. 

‘“What’s going to happen now?” he wondered, peering like a 
gloomy, one-eyed owl at the little knight, for whom he had an 
immense respect in tight corners of all kinds. 

“May the Devil take it all!” snarled Volodyovski. “I don’t care 
what happens!” 

“We'll live long enough to see such infamies as neither the 
world nor this nation witnessed in their histories,” Yan Sk- 
shetuski said. 

“If only we do live long enough,” Pan Zagloba worried. 
“We'd be able to move a few others by our own example. Make 
them remember what this Commonwealth used to be about. 
But will we live long enough? That’s the question.” 

“This is incredible! This goes beyond all reason!” Pan Stan- 
islav swung between fury and despair. “Where did something 
like this ever happen before? Help me, my friends, because I 
feel 1am going mad! Three wars... including the Cossacks... and 
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treason everywhere like a plague. Radeyovski, Opalinski and 
now this Radzivill... There can be no more doubt about ities 
the end of the world. Let the earth Open up under us, I no 
longer care. Dear God, I’m losing my mind!” 

And, clasping the back of his head in both hands, he began to 
pace up and down the cellar like a caged animal. 

“Should we pray or what?” he asked finally. “Help us God, 
help us!” 

“Get hold of yourself, my friend,” Pan Zagloba urged. “This 
is no time for desperation. Cool heads would serve us better.” 

But Pan Stanislav had come to the end of his patience and 
forbearance. “I wish you’d drop dead!” he shouted at Zagloba. 
“It was your idea to come to this traitor! May God’s vengeance 
crush you both!” 

“That’s enough, Stanislav,”Pan Yan ordered sternly. “No one 
could have foreseen what would happen here. Suffer if you 
must, because you’re not alone to feel this pain, but remember 
that this is exactly where we’re supposed to be! Here, not on 
the other side. And if you must call on God, then beg him to 
have mercy on our country, not on us!” 

After that, Pan Stanislav had nothing more to say. He merely 
wrung his hands so violently that his knuckles cracked, and no 
one else could think of anything to do. 

Pan Michal whistled some shrill, tuneless ditty between his 
clenched teeth, trying to pretend indifference and contempt for 
everything that happened, but in reality he suffered a double 
agony. First, as a decent and honorable man, he grieved for his 
country; then, as a lifelong soldier, he couldn’t bear the thought 
of mutiny and disobedience to his military superior. For this 
regular, professional officer for whom discipline was an absolute 
from his earliest manhood, this breach of his oath was such an 
unforgivable transgression that he would rather have died a 
thousand times than do what he had done. 

“Stop this whistling, Michal,” Pan Zagloba asked. 

“Why? What difference does it make?” 

“What do you mean, what difference? And what’s the matter 
with all of us, come to think of it? Why don’t we think of some 
way out of this? Are we to rot here in this cellar while the 
country cries for every hand and saber it can get? It’s a crime 


to sit behind these bars when the Commonwealth needs one 
decent man to counter ten traitors.” 

“You're right, father!” Yan Skshetuski said. 

“Of course I’m right!” Pan Zagloba glared. “Thank God that 
you at least haven’t lost your head. What do you think, then 
What does this traitor have in mind for us? He isn’t likely to 
have our throats cut, is he?” 

Pan Volodyovski burst suddenly into a peal of shrill ironic 
laughter. 

“And why not, if I may ask?” he demanded. “Isn't he the law? 
And doesn’t he have a hangman and a sword? You must not 
know Radzivill if you think anything would stop him from 
taking our heads!” 

“But under what statutes would he do it? What are you 
babbling about? What rights does he have over us?” 

“Over me, the articles of war,” Pan Volodyovski said. “Over 
you... his pleasure.” 

“For which he’d have to account.” 

“To whom? The King of Sweden?” ™ 

“Well, you’re a fine consolation, | must say,” Pan Zagloba 
muttered. 

“Iam not trying to console you because I’ve nothing to 
console you with,” said the little knight. “I am just telling you 
how things really are.” 
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Then they were quiet again, listening for a time to the 
measured tread of the Scottish halberdiers outside the cellar 
door. 

“Well, there’s nothing for it,” Pan Zagloba said. “It’s time for 
me to start using my wits.” 

And then, because no one answered him, he addressed himself 
to everyone at large. 

“I can’t believe he’d sentence us to death. If every noble was 
to have his neck cropped each time he popped off with some 


hasty word—and a well-liquored one at that—we’d have a head- 
less population in the Commonwealth. And what about our 
constitutional guarantee of nemine captivabimus, or habeas corpus 
as it’s known in some other countries? Doesn’t that mean 
anything anymore?” 


“You and we are the best example of what it means here!” 
Pan Stanislav said. 

“But all this happened on an impulse!” Pan Zagloba argued. 
“A moment of anger! I’m sure the Prince will change his mind 
when he thinks about it. We’re strangers here. He has no kind 
of jurisdiction over us. He has to keep an eye on public opinion 
too, doesn’t he? He can’t afford to antagonize the entire gentry, 
and twisting the necks of four men like us can’t be done on the 
quiet! No, no, I wouldn’t think he’d start things off with an 
iron hand, setting himself up above the law. Hmm... hmm... the 
more I look at that the better I like it. Over the military, yes, I 
agree he does have some authority, but he’ll be anxious to 
placate the army which is sure to ask about its own colonels. 
And where’s your regiment, Michal, by the way?” 

“In Upita. And a lot of good they’re going to do us there!” 

“Maybe, maybe not. Tell me, though, are you sure of them? 
Will they stand behind you?” 

“Who knows?” Pan Michal grew impatient. “They like me 
well enough, I suppose, but they know that the Hetman’s orders 
have to be obeyed.” 

Pan Zagloba pondered for another while. 

“Give me an order for them anyway, to obey me as they'd 
obey you, just in case I find myself among them.” 

“Are you under the impression you are free already?” 

“No, no... but it does no harm to be prepared. I’ve been in 
one or two tight spots in my time, as you know full well, and 
God has always come through with something to help me. Why 
don’t you deputize me and both the Skshetuskis to act in your 
place? That way the first of us that manages to slip away can ride 
to your regiment and bring help for the others.” 

“What are you prattling about?” irritated, Pan Michal tossed 
aside the last of his patience. “It’s all a waste of time. How is 
anybody going to slip out, as you put it? And how am I! supposed 
to write these orders for you? Do you have pens, paper or ink 
somewhere in your pockets? So why don’t you come down to 
earth with the rest of us?” 

“Sheer desperation,” muttered Pan Zagloba. “Give me your 
signet ring, at least.” 

“Here, take it and leave me in peace!” Pan Michal replied. 

Pan Zagloba took the ring, squeezed it onto the little finger 


of one hand, and began to pace up and down, deep in medita- 
tion. 
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Meanwhile the sputtering little candle stub gave out alto- 
gether and they sunk into complete and unalleviated darkness; 
only the small, barred window high under the ceiling showed a 
few stray stars glittering in the sky. 

Pan Zagloba couldn’t take his eyes off that iron grating. “If 
our late friend Podbipyenta was still alive and with us,” he 
muttered, “he’d have that grille out of there in a second and 
we'd be out of Keydany in an hour.” 

“Why don’t you lift me up to that window?” Pan Yan asked. 

Zagloba and Pan Stanislav braced against the wall and the 
powerfully built Pan Yan climbed up on their shoulders and 
took hold of the bars. 

“They’re creaking! As I love God, they’re creaking!” Zagloba 
cried out. 

“What are you talking about, father?” Pan Yan said. “I have- 
n’t even started pulling on them yet.” - 

“Why don’t you both get up on my back, you and your cousin 
both? I’ll hold you up somehow. I often poked fun at Michal 
that he’s such a cunning little miniature but now I wish he was 
even skimpier. He’d slip through like a snake.” 

But in that moment Yan jumped back to the ground. 

“It’s no use,” he said. “They have Scots standing all around 
the window.” 

“I wish they’d turn into pillars of salt, like Lot’s wife in the 
Scriptures,” Pan Zagloba cursed and then began to mutter. “The 
night is so dark you could cut it with a knife. It'll be sunrise 
soon. I expect they’ll bring us a few alimenta because not even 
heretics starve prisoners to death. And maybe the Hetman will 
start to see reason. Conscience often works better at night when 
the Devil starts gnawing on a sinner. Hmm... Hmm... Could 
there be only one entrance to this cellar? We'll have to see by 
daylight. Ey, my head’s getting awfully heavy and nothing good 
is coming out of it... God will stir up some good ideas in my 
head tomorrow. And for now, gentlemen, why don’t we say our 
prayers? Let’s place ourselves in the hands of the Holy Virgin in 
this heathen prison.” 
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After a while they started to recite their prayers and then the 
litany to the Holy Mother. Pan Michal, Pan Yan and the 
distraught Stanislav were too badly crushed by the catastrophe 
to do any talking after that, but Pan Zagloba, as he always did in 
such situations, went on with a long, muttered monologue like 
an old dog growling in his sleep. 

“The way I see it is that tomorrow they’ll give us a choice. 
‘Go with Radzivill,’ they'll say, ‘and all will be forgiven.’ They 
might even toss in some small reward. Good. I'll go with 
Radzivill. Only we’ll see who’s the better cheater. So you’ll 
throw gentry into prison, will you? Without regard for their age 
and merit? Good enough! Two can play those games. Who- 
ever has the time to feel sorry for himself let him weep about it. 
In the end the fool will be under the table and the shrewd man 
on top. I'll make you whatever promise you want, you traitor, 
but what I'll keep won’t be enough to patch a leaky boot. If 
you break your allegiance to your King and country it’s alright 
to break any promise made to you. But there’s no doubt that 
the Commonwealth is at her last extremity when her highest 
leaders go over to the enemy. Has such a thing ever happened 
anywhere before? Are there enough torments in Hell for that 
kind of treason? What did that damned Radzivill lack anyway? 
Didn't he get enough of everything out of the King and the 
Commonwealth so that he has to play the Judas with them? 
Dear God, you're right to be angry, there’s no doubt about it. 
Just hurry with the punishment, will you? The sooner the better 
and amen to that. The main thing is to get out of this trap at the 
first opportunity and then we’ll see how much opposition I’ll 
stir up for you, Mister Hetman! We’ll see how you like the taste 
of mutiny and rebellion! I’ll let you think of me as a friend, why 
not, until I’m out of here, but if you don’t have any better 
friends than me, then you’d better keep out of dark places when 
you go bear hunting.” 
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Pan Zagloba, as both Pan Michal and Pan Yan knew by long 
experience, could keep up this kind of muttering monologue for 
hours; and hours did pass, one after another, until dawn began 
to flicker in the little window. 


Grey streams of light slanted between the bars, brightened the 
cellar darkness, and found the four glum knights who sat on the 
soiled prison straw with their backs against the cold stone walls. 
Volodyovski and the two Skshetuskis nodded in exhaustion, 
snatching what sleep they could between their restless night- 
mares and bitter reflections, but when the light grew sharper 
they heard a rumble of harsh, new military sounds coming from 
the courtyard: the hard tramp of soldiers, the clatter of weap- 
ons, the clicking of horseshoes on the cobblestones, and the 
strident call of war horns near the gate. 

All the three knights leaped to their feet at once, alarmed and 
disturbed. “The day isn’t starting very well for us,” Pan Yan 
observed. 

“It’s sure to end better!” Pan Zagloba offered. “D’you know, 
gentlemen, what I thought up last night? Seems to me it’s likely 
they'll offer us our lives if we join Radzivill and heip him with 
his treasons. I say we should do it. Why not? Once we’re free 
we can turn our backs on that heretic Judas and stand by our 
country.” = 

But Pan Yan wouldn't hear of it. 

“God keep me from anything like that!” he snapped. “I won’t 
lend my name to treachery, even as a trick. Because even if I 
turned against the traitor later on I'd still be tainted with con- 
spiracy and I don’t want that kind of heritage for my children. 
No, that’s not for me.” 

“Or me,” Pan Stanislav said. 

“And I’m telling you right now that I’m going to do it. Meet 
one piece of trickery with another and trust God to take care of 
the rest in His own good time. Nobody who knows me will 
ever say that I did it out of real commitment, and what do I care 
about gossip from the rest? Ah, may all the Devils take that 
damned Radzivill! We’ll see who does what to whom before it’s 
all over, and who comes out the winner.” 
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Meanwhile the threatening sounds coming from the court- 
yard swelled into a roar that drowned out the gloomy conversa- 
tion, and the four knights stared at each other with yet another 
question. They heard fierce voices, thick with demands and 
anger; and along with them came the quick bark of commands, 


the sharp snap of orders, the rhythmic tread of large bodies of 
troops moving in formation, and the dull rumbling of iron 
wheels as if artillery was being dragged into position. 

“What's going on out there?” Zagloba demanded. “My God, 
maybe it’s some kind of help for us?” 

“It’s nothing normal, that’s certain,” Pan Volodyovski said. 
“Why don’t you lift me up to the window, eh? I know who’s 
who out there and I’ll be able to tell what’s going on quicker 
than anyone.” 

Pan Yan seized him by the waist and hoisted him up as if he 
were a child and Pan Michal grasped the bars and peered eagerly 
outside. 

“Ah, ah... I see them,” he murmured. “It’s Radzivill’s own 
Hungarian Infantry. Oskierka commands them or did before 
last night. They really loved him in that regiment and he’s 
under arrest just like we. I bet they’re demanding his release. 
By God, now they’re forming up in attack formation! I see 
Lieutenant Stahovitch with them and he’s Oskierka’s friend.” 

The fierce shouts outside suddenly gathered strength. 

“And what’s happening now?” Pan Zagloba cried. 

“Ganhof’s ridden up to them. He’s saying something to 
Stahovitch. My God, what an uproar! And now Stahovitch and 
two other officers are walking away. It looks like they’re going 
to the Hetman as a deputation. As God’s my witness, the 
mutiny is spreading through the army! They’ve rolled out 
cannon against the Hungarians and there’s a Scottish regiment 
out here in battle order too. Ey, there’s more! I see some 
gentlemen-troopers of the Polish squadrons siding with the 
Magyars. The Hungarians probably wouldn’t do anything with- 
out them because the discipline in the infantry is really fero- 
cious.” 

“That’s our salvation, then!” Pan Zagloba cried. “But listen 
Michal, are there a lot of Polish squadrons hereabouts? Because 
there’s no doubt they’ll all mutiny as well!” 

“Stankevitch’s husaria and Mirski’s pantzerni are two days’ 
march away,’ Pan Michal replied. “If they were here nobody 
would dare to arrest their colonels. Let’s see, what else is 
there... Kharlamp and Myeleshko have two dragoon regiments, 
three hundred men in each, but they’re with the Hetman. 


Nevyarovski also declared for Radzivill but his troops are far 
away. Then there are the two Scottish regiments...” 

“That's tourtormtie Primecs 

“Then there’s the artillery under Korf. Two more regiments.” 

“Oy, that’s getting to be a lot!” 

‘And then there is Kmita.”’ 

“Ah, ah! Kmita! And what does he have?” 

“One regiment but as big as a brigade. Six hundred picked 
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men. 

“And whose side is he on?” 

“I don’t know.” 

“What did he do yesterday, did anybody see? Did he throw 
down his bulava or not?” 

“Can’t say. None of us remember.” 

“Who's against the Prince, then? What regiments that you 
knowe” 

“Well, these Magyars first of all, it seems. Two hundred men. 
A loose crowd of Mirski’s and Stankevitch’s people. Some 
gentry. And Kmita, of course, but he’s an unknown: quantity 
just now.” 

“Ay, ay,” Pan Zagloba worried. “That’s not much.” 

“These Hungarian Guards are as good as any two regiments 
in the army. They’re all long-term soldiers, trained and experi- 
enced as few others in the service. But wait... they’re lighting 
the fuses at the cannon now! It looks like an all-out battle 
shaping up!” 

The two Skshetuskis said nothing, listening in grim silence, 
but Pan Zagloba twisted about in excitement as if he had a fever. 

“Smash the traitors!” he howled. “Pound those sons of 
bitches! Ey, Kmita, Kmita... It’s all up to him. What kind ofa 
soldier is he anyway?” 

“Fiercer than the Devil. He’ll do anything.” 

“He’s sure to side with us! He has to!” 

But Pan Volodyovski was still overwrought by the idea of 
breached discipline and soldiers who disobeyed their superior’s 
orders. 

“A mutiny in the army!” he cried out bitterly. “That’s where 
our Hetman has led us.” 

“What mutiny? Who’s the rebel here?” Pan Zagloba appealed 


to the others. “Is it the army which stands by our country or the 
Hetman who turns against his King?” 

“God will judge. But wait. Something more is happening. 
Some of Kharlamp’s dragoons are breaking ranks and coming 
over to join the Hungarians! They’re all good minor gentry in 
that regiment. Do you hear the shouting?” 

The fierce roar of voices booming in the courtyard echoed in 
thesgellar. 

“The colonels! The colonels! Give us our colonels!” the 
massed soldiers shouted. 

“Michal,” the fat knight urged. ‘For God’s sake call out to 
them to send for your regiment and for that heavy cavalry of 
Murski and Stankevitch!” 

“Quiet! Let ime waten! 

But Pan Zagloba started bellowing by himself, oblivious of 
the fact that not even his stentorian voice could reach the 
mutineers. 

“Send for the rest of the Polish squadrons! Cut down all those 
traitors!” 

“Keep quiet,” Pan Michal said. 

Suddenly, not out in front in the courtyard but coming from 
somewhere behind the palace, a short, abrupt musket volley 
shattered the morning air. 

“Jezus Maria!” Volodyovski cried. 

“What is it, Michal? What is it?” 

“They've shot Stahovitch and those two others who went 
with him in protest to the Hetman,” the little knight answered 
feverishly. “It can’t be anything else.” 

“Dear God in all your suffering and mercy! Then besmercan 
there’s no clemency to be expected here...!” 
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But in that moment the sudden crash of musketry in the 
courtyard overwhelmed every other sound and drowned out 
their talking. Pan Michal clutched convulsively at the iron bars 
and pressed his forehead against the heavy grille, but all he could 
see at first were the legs of the Scottish infantry massed before 
the window. The swift, measured musket volleys thundered 
both sharper and quicker; the dry rattle of lead balls splattering 
along the wall above the cellar window sounded like a hailstorm; 


and then the air lurched as the cannon roared, and the palace 
walls shook and quivered like a foundering ship hammered by 
the sea. 

“Jump down, Michal!” Pan Yan urged. “You'll get killed up 
tiene 

“Not for anything in the world!” the little knight cried out in 
feverish excitement. “Besides, they won’t hit me. The mus- 
ketry’s going high and the cannon are firing the other way.” 

And Volodyovski squeezed himself into the thick stone case- 
ment that framed the little window so that he no longer needed 
Skshetuski’s back to stand on. The space below grew dark 
immediately because the little soldier, slight though he was in 
build, filled the window cavity completely, but in exchange the 
three knights on the cellar floor had a running account of the 
fight outside. 

“I can see them now!” Pan Michal shouted down. “The 
Hungarians are formed up along the opposite wall and are firing 
their volleys from there. I was afraid they’d let themselves be 
crowded into an angle of the walls where the cannon would 
make short work of them... What soldiers! They know exactly 
what to do, even without their officers, God guide them! Ah, 
there’s too much smoke again... I can’t see anything...” 

The rattle of replying of musketry overhead began to grow 
thinner. 

“Dear God!” Pan Zagloba prayed. “Don’t delay the moment 
of retribution!” 

“What’s happening now, Michal?” Pan Yan asked. 

“The Scots are getting ready to attack... They’re charging!” 

“Damnation! That we should be sitting here!” Pan Stanislav 
shouted. | 

“They've got there! The halberdiers have closed with the 
Hungarians! The Magyars are taking them on with sabers! My 
God, what soldiers! What a sight this is!” 

“Ah... that they should be fighting with each other rather than 
the enemy!” 

“The Magyars are winning! The Scots are falling back on the 
left, as God is my witness! Myeleshko’s dragoons are going over 
to the Magyars! And now the Scotsmen are fighting back to 
back, they’re caught between two fires! Korf’s gunners can’t 


shoot without hitting them... I even see some of Ganhof’s men 
joining the Hungarians...” 

“And now? And now?” 

“The Magyars are attacking! They’re fighting their way to 
the gate, they want to break out of here! What a sight, I tell 
you! They’re going like a hurricane, everything falls before 
them!” 

“Eh? What? The gate?” Pan Zagloba didn’t much like the 
sound of that. “Id rather they took the palace.” 

“That's alright! They know what they’re doing! They’ll be 
back tomorrow with Mirski’s and Stankevitch’s regiments... 
Hey, Kharlamp’s killed! No, he’s up. He’s wounded. They’ve 
reached the gate! But what’s going on there? Looks like the 
Scots in the gatehouse are coming over too, they’re opening the 
portals... Ah, there’s a real dust cloud boiling up out there... I 
see Kmita! Kmita! Kmita’s cavalry is charging through the 
gate!” 

“On whose side is he?” Pan Zagloba howled. “On whose 
Sigler 

Pan Michal said nothing for one more breathless moment but 
the clash of weapons, the shots and the shouting seemed to 
double in intensity. 

“They’re finished!” Volodyovski cried suddenly in a sick shrill 
voice. “It’s all over!” | 

“Who? Who’s finished?” 

“The Hungarians! The cavalry has shattered them, they are 
smashed, crushed, trampled...! I see their standard in Kmita’s 
hand! It’s the end.” 

With this Pan Michal slipped out of the window, dropped 
back to the floor, and fell into Yan Skshetuski’s arms. 

“Kall me!” he shouted. “Take my life because I had that man 
at my mercy and I let him live! I gave him his commission so 
that he could raise that regiment of cut-throats, scoundrels and 
gallows birds with whom he’s now going to fight against his 
country. He knew whom to enlist! He knew where to find his 
own rotten kind! God, let me live long enough to fight him 
again! I swear that he won’t leave my hands alive the next 
Ginee5 

Meanwhile the shouts, the shooting, the clash of metal and 
the clatter of the horses’ hooves went on unabated beyond the 


little window but they began to dwindle in an hour. And then 
a cold, grim silence returned to the courtyard of Keydany palace. 
No further sound disturbed it other than the measured tread of 
the Scottish sentries and barks of command. 

“Michal, my friend,” Pan Zagloba begged. “Take another 
look out there, won’t you? Tell us what has happened.” 

“Why bother? Any soldier can guess what happened out 
there. Besides... I saw the cavalry breaking the Hungarians. 
Kmita’s won.” 

“May he be torn apart with wild horses!” Pan Zagloba raged. 
“Oh that hellhound, that devil’s spawn, that scoundrel! May he 
end up as a eunuch in a Turkish harem!” 
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But the mutiny was over in Keydany. Kmita and Radzivill 
triumphed. 


Chapter Twenty-eight 


PAN MICHAL was right. Kmita triumphed. The Hungarians and 
those of Kharlamp’s and Myeleshko’s dragoons who joined them 
were lying dead in the courtyards of Keydany Palace. Only a few 
dozen of them managed to escape and scattered in the countryside 
where the cavalry pursued them. Many were hunted down in the 
next few days, caught and hanged. Others kept running until they 
reached the camp of Pawel Sapyeha, the Voyevode of Vitebsk, to 
whom they brought the first news of the Hetman’s treason, of the 
resistance of the Polish regiments, and of their colonels’ arrest. 
Meanwhile Kmita stood before Radzivill—angry, disgusted, 
mired in blood and dust and holding the Hungarians’ regimental 


standard in his hand—while the Grand Hetman received him 
with open arms. 

“Your Highness,” the heartsick young soldier said heavily and 
coldly. “I don’t want to hear any praises for what I’ve just done. 
I'd rather have been fighting the enemy then those wretched 
men whom our country needs so badly now. I feel as if I spilled 
my own blood.” 

“And whose fault is it if not the mutineers’?” Radzivill de- 
manded. “I’d rather lead them to Vilna, as I planned, but they 
preferred to rebel against my authority. Well, what’s done is 
done. They needed an example and they’]] get more of them.” 

“We've taken a few dozen prisoners. What does Your High- 
ness have in mind for them?” 

“A bullet in the head for every tenth man and the rest to be 
scattered among the other regiments. You'll go today with 
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orders to the regiments of Mirski and Stankevitch. I want them 
disciplined, brought under control and put in marching order. 
I’m making you a brigadier over both those regiments and over 
Volodyovski’s men as well. Their officers are to obey you in 
everything. I thought I’d send Kharlamp to the Laudanians but 
I’ve changed my mind. He’s useless, as he proved today. You 
will go instead.” 

“And what if they resist? Those Laudanians of Volodyovski’s 
hate me worse than poison.” 

“You'll announce that Mirski, Stankevitch and Volodyovsk1 
will be shot at the first sign of their men’s disobedience.” 

“Then they’ll most likely march on Keydany to get them back 
by force. Mirski’s men are all wellborn and well-connected 
gentry.” 

“You'll take a full regiment of Scottish infantry and another 
one of Germans. First you’ll surround them and then give them 
their orders.” 

“As Your Highness pleases.” 

Radzivill let his hands rest on his knees and plunged'into deep 
thought. He had much to think about. 

“I'd gladly have Mirski and Stankevitch shot,” he mused, “if 
it wasn’t for the fact that they’re so respected throughout the 
whole army. A great many people in the country look up to 
them as well, they’d take it as an outrage. I don’t want a 
countrywide, out-and-out rebellion, the kind we just witnessed 
here. Luckily, and thanks to you, we taught the mutineers a 
sharp lesson and any would-be rebels will think twice from now 
on before they question my authority. But to get them all in 
line we have to strike while the iron is still hot, and before the 
dissidents have time to run off to Sapyeha.” 

“Your Highness spoke about Mirski and Stankevitch,” Pan 
Andrei said. “But you didn’t mention Oskierka and Volody- 
ovski.” 

“Oskierka is another I can’t touch because he’s an important 
and well-connected man. But Volodyovski comes from Ruthe- 
nia, he has no one here. A good soldier, true. I was counting 
on him. So much the worse for him that I’m disappointed. If 
the Devil hadn’t sent those three stray friends of his, he might’ ve 
acted differently. But after what has happened he’ll get a bullet 


in the head, just like those two Skshetuskis and that other ox, 
that fat one who first started yelling Traitor! Traitor!” 

But at these words Pan Andrei jumped as if he had been 
scorched with branding iron. “Your Highness! The soldiers say 
that Volodyovski saved your life at Tzibihov!” 

“He did. He did his duty. That’s why I wanted to give him 
an estate for life. Now he’s betrayed me and so he’I] be shot.” 

But Kmita’s eyes lit up with a sudden, angry fire and his 
nostrils began to flare and quiver like those of a wild mustang. 

“That can’t be, Your Highness!” he cried out. 

“What do you mean that can’t be?” Radzivill’s thick dark 
brows narrowed in anger of his own. “Are you questioning my 
orders?” 

“No sir. I beg Your Highness,” Kmita said but he wasn’t 
begging. He pleaded and pressed his hands together as though 
he was praying but his words were quivering with anger, feroc- 
ity and determination. His voice was like a pistol pointed at 
Radzivill. 

“Not a single hair must fall off Volodyovski’s head. Your 
Highness will forgive me. I’m pleading. He could’ve kept my 
commission in his pocket. Your Highness left it up to him, but 
he gave it to me! I’d have drowned without that. He pulled me 
out of quicksand even though we were both after the same girl. 
I owe him almost as much as I owe Your Highness and I swore 
I'd pay him back in kind!” 

He stood over the seated Prince like a challenged raptor, with 
the light of danger glowing in his eyes, seized by his own 
impatient and unbridled nature no matter how diffident and 
respectful he tried to make his words. 

“Your Highness will do that for me!”he insisted. “Neither he 
nor any of his friends can be allowed to feel your displeasure. 
Nothing can happen to them and, by God, nothing will as long 
as I’m alive!” 

Radzivill stared at him with a seething fury of his own. His 
will was law in Lithuania and in those vast Ruthenian territories 
that were part of the Grand Duchy since the Fourteenth Cen- 
tury. Nothing like this had ever happened to him. No one 
dared to question his decisions or beg for the life of someone 
he’d condemned. 

“I beg Your Highness!” Kmita cried but, in reality, he was 


making a demand that couldn’t be refused and Radzivill knew 
iG: 

He sensed, right at the start of his venture into treason, that 
he’d have to give way now and then to the despotism of others, 
because he’d be dependent on the goodwill of supporters who 
were far less important to him than this fierce young soldier. He 
knew that this impulsive, barely-controlled Kmita whom he 
wanted to turn into a loyal and devoted dog, the kind that would 
pull down anyone who opposed him, would always be a wild, 
half-tamed wolf instead, the kind that—if enraged—would sav- 
age its Own master. 

He knew this and his proud, vengeful nature boiled with 
suppressed rage as he tried to impose his iron will once more on 
this dangerous supplicant. | 

“Volodyovski and those other three will die!” he insisted, but 
that was like throwing gunpowder on an open flame. 

“If | hadn’t beaten the Hungarians it wouldn’t be they whod 
be dying now!” Kmita cried. ~ 

“How’s that, then?” the Hetman’s threatening voice turned to 
a snarl of anger. “Are you breaking your allegiance already?” 

“Your Highness!” Kmita’s sharp, bitter words were about to 
sweep him into violence, he knew. “I’m not breaking any- 
thing... I’m pleading... I’m begging you as I would a father! But 
that just can’t happen! These men are famous throughout the 
whole of Poland, you can’t have them killed! You can’t and you 
won't! I won’t be Volodyovski’s Judas. I’ll follow you through 
fire, my lord... to Hell itself if that’s what you order... but grant 
me this one favor.” 

“And if I don’t?” 

“Then have me shot! Right now! On the spot! I don’t want 
to live! Let the Devil take me alive into Hell! I don’t care one 
way or another!” 

“Control yourself, you wretched man!” Radzivill thundered. 
“Who do you think you are talking to?” 

“Your Highness! Don’t push me into madness 

Radzivill knew that this was as far as he could go with this 
violent follower. Beyond this point lay incalculable dangers, 
not just to all his plans, his ambition, and his soaring vision of 
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his family’s future, but possibly to himself as well. For now, at 
least, he had to give this human powder keg what he wanted. 

“I might listen to a friend’s plea,” he said coldly. “But never 
to a threat.” 

“I'm pleading... | am begging...” 

And here Pan Andrei went down on his knees. 

“Let me serve you with all my heart and love rather than from 
just a sense of duty, Highness!” Kmita cried. “Otherwise I’ll ZO 
mad!” 


xk * * 


Radzivill said nothing. Kmita knelt, his strained face chang- 
ing color with alternating tremors of a deathly pallor and a 
burning scarlet. It was quite clear to the Prince that he was 
about to hurl himself into some incalculable and irrevocable act 
which could well change history. 

“Get up!” Radzivill said. 

Pan Andrei rose. 

“You know how to defend your friends,” the Prince said. 
“That adds to your merit. I’ve proof that you can defend me too 
and that you’ll never leave me. Just watch yourself. God made 
you out of wind and fire rather then mere flesh and you’ll burn 
up unless you are careful. But I can’t deny you anything, you 
see? I’ve in mind to send Mirski, Stankevitch and Oskierka to 
the Swedes in Birjhe. Let Volodyovski and those other three go 
with them. The Swedes won’t tear their heads off and they can 
sit out the war in peace, which is even better.” 

“Thank you, Your Highness!” Pan Andrei cried, as full of 
gratitude, loyalty and affection as he was of bitterness, rage and 
murder only a moment earlier. “Once more you treat me like a 
father!” 

“Easy... easy now,” the Prince cautioned. “I’ve honored your 
promise to yourself now you honor mine. Volodyovski and the 
two Skshetuskis can live. That’s settled. But that other one, 
that bellowing fat Devil, whatever his name is—the one who was 
the first to call me a traitor!—he is as good as dead. No, don’t 
argue! I’ve got his sentence engraved on my soul! He is the one 
who charged me with corruption, accused me of taking bribes, 
inflamed all the others, and caused that outburst of protest and 


disobedience which, most likely, wouldn’t have taken place 
without him!” 

Remembering that unforgivable insult Radzivill smashed his 
fist down on the table top. 

“T’d sooner have expected death, or the Last Judgment and the 
end of the world, than that someone would dare to shout Traitor 
to me! To a Radzivill! And to shout it straight into my face 
before other people! There is no death that’s harsh enough for 
that kind of crime! No, and neither is there any torment that is 
too excessive for such a transgression! So don’t say anything in 
his behalf because I won’t listen.” 

But Pan Andrei never stepped back from an undertaking once 
he’d determined to pursue a given course. He was no longer 
angry. He no longer threatened or implied demands. On the 
contrary, he seized the Hetman’s hand, kissing it with all the 
love and fealty of a son, and pleaded with all the sincerity he 
possessed. 

“There is no chain or rope, Your Highness, that would bind 
me tighter to you than this act of mercy,”he said. “But.don’t do 
it by halves. Give it all, as befits your greatness. What that 
noble said last night is what everybody thought, including my- 
self, until Your Highness had the kindness to explain it to me. 
May I go straight to Hell if I didn’t think it. It’s not a man’s 
fault that he’s a fool. Besides, that old man was drunk. He 
believed he was speaking out in defense of his country so how 
can he be blamed? He cried out what was in his heart even 
though he must have known that he was placing his head on the 
block. How could he guess Your Highness’ true intentions? He 
doesn’t mean a thing to me, but he’s like a brother or even a 
father to Volodyovski, and it’s on his behalf that I’m begging 
you to spare that old man. I can’t help that, Highness. That's 
just how Iam. If I love someone I’d give my soul for him. If 
someone saved me but killed a friend of mine I’d send him to 
the Devil for his so-called mercy... 

“Your Highness!” he cried out, his voice brimming with such 
love that even the calculating Radzivill stared at him with a new 
assessment. “You are my father and my benefactor! Let me 
serve you and follow you to my last breath... to my last drop of 
blood... Let me trust your mercy as I trust your vision. Give me 


that noble’s life and I swear that I’ll die for you right now if 
that’s what you order!” 

Still staring at him, uneasily poised between necessary caution 
and his need for vengeance, Radzivill bit down on his heavy 
mustache. 

“I swore his death,” he said. 

“What the Voyevode of Vilna and the Grand Hetman of the 
Lithuanians swore yesterday,” Kmita said. “The Grand Duke 
and the future King of Poland can erase as an act of royal 
Gleinency.: 

Kmita spoke from the heart, saying what he felt, but he 
couldn't have found a stronger argument to save his friends if he 
was the most skillful diplomat and courtier. The magnate’s 
dark, proud face lit up as ifa row of coronation candles had burst 
into sudden flame around him. His eyes closed in pleasure as he 
savored all those lofty titles, which were still not his but which 
he wanted more than life itself, and when he spoke at last it was 
as if a warm Spring breeze had suddenly blown across the last ice 
of a departing Winter. 

“I find it impossible to deny you anything,” he said. “Let 
them all go to Birjhe. They can do their penance among the 
Swedes and then, after what you’ve just said has finally taken 
place, you can ask for further mercy for them.” 

“Oh PI ask! Dll ask,” Kmita cried. “And the sooner God 
grants it all the better.” 

“Go then,” Radzivill said, still savoring the power of a mon- 
arch’s mercy. “And take them the good news.” 

But Kmita shook his head. 

“The news is good for me,” he said. “They wouldn’t think 
much of it, especially since they weren’t expecting the alterna- 
tives. I won’t tell them, Highness. Or it’ll look as if I wanted 
to boast about my intercession.” 

“Well, please yourself about that. But since that’s all settled, 
go at once for Mirski’s and Stankevitch’s men because right after 
that I’ve another expedition for you. One that’s sure to be 
closer to your heart.” 

“And what might that be, Highness?” 

“You'll go to Billevitche to invite the old constable and his 
niece to come to Keydany and live here for the duration of the 
war. Do you understand?” 


But now it was Kmita who lost his composure. “He won't 
want to do it. He left Keydany in a real fury.” 

“I expect his fury has evaporated out of him by now. In all 
events, you'll take some men with you, and if they won't come 
willingly you'll put them in a coach, surround them with dra- 
goons and bring them here anyway. That old noble was as soft 
as wax last night. He blushed and simpered like a virgin when 
I talked to him, but even he took fright when he heard a 
mention of the Swedes, and scampered off like a Devil splashed 
with Holy Water. I need him here as much for myself as for 
you. Understand? I can mold that wax into anything I please. 
And if not, I’ll have him for a hostage. The Billevitches can do 
a lot in Zmudya. They’re related to practically everybody. But 
they'll think twice about any hostile activity when I’ve their 
elder in my hands. Moreover, that whole Laudanian country 
stands behind him and your girl; it would be an irreparable loss 
if they went over to the Voyevode of Vitebsk who'd be sure to 
welcome them with open arms! This is a most important matter. 
In fact I’m wondering if I ought to get that old man here before 
I do anything else.” a 

“Volodyovski’s regiment is full of Laudanians,” Pan Andrei 
reminded. 

“Yes. Your girl’s guardians. That makes up my mind and 
your first order of business is to bring her here. But listen to 
this: I’ll convert the old man to our point of view, but the girl 
is your business, understand? Win her as best you can. Once 
the old constable sees reason he’ll help to turn her around as 
well. If that happens, all’s well and good and I’ll give you a 
wedding without more delays. If not, take her anyway. Once 
the knot is tied the trouble is over. That’s the best way with 
women. Oh, she’ll weep a bit, she’ll protest when they drag her 
to the altar, but the next day she’ll think that the Devil isn't as 
black as he’s painted, and the day after that she’ll be pleased 
about it. How did you part yesterday? 

“As if she kicked me in the teeth.” 

‘““What did she say?” 

“She called me a traitor. | thought I’d drop dead.” 

“She’s that fierce about it? Keep her on short reins after 
you’re her husband, and teach her that a woman’s place is at the 
spinning wheel, not meddling in public affairs.” 


“You don’t know her, Highness. With her everything is 
eitner black or white, good or evil, and that’s how she judges all 
people and events. There are few men I know who can match 
her logic or her powers of reasoning. Whatever it is, she goes 
right to the heart of the matter.” 

“Well, she went right into your heart, that’s certain. So you 
do your best to go straight into hers.” 

“God grant it, Highness. I tried force on her once and I swore 
| wouldn’t do that again. So what Your Highness tells me about 
forcing a marriage on her isn’t what I want to do. My best hope 
lies in your ability to persuade Pan Tomasz that we aren’t traitors 
and that we have our country’s best interests at heart. Once he’s 
convinced, he’ll help to convince her, and then she’ll look at me 
with different eyes. I’ll go and get them now because I’m 
terrified that she’ll go into some convent, like she’s pledged to 
do. But I'll tell Your Highness, with all sincerity, that I’d rather 
charge the whole Swedish army then stand before her while 
she’s still unaware of my patriotic motives and thinks me a 
Cec On, 

“Tl send someone else, if you want. Kharlamp or Mye- 
Keshikas,, 

“No, Highness. I’ll go. Besides, Kharlamp’s on his back. 
He’s wounded.” 

“That’s just as well. I wanted to send Kharlamp yesterday to 
take command of Volodyovski’s regiment and force them into 
line if necessary. But he’s a clumsy man. He can’t even control 
his own men. He’s no good to me. So go and get the old 
constable and the girl, bring them here, and then get me those 
regiments. Have no compunctions about any bloodshed. We 
must show the Swedes we have the power to crush all rebellions. 
The colonels will go to Birjhe under escort. Myeleshko can take 
them. I expect that Pontus de la Gardie will take that as another 
proof of my sincerity, and the more the better. Ey, it’s a hard 
beginning, harder than I thought. I can see that half of Lithu- 
ania will take sides against me.” 

“That won’t mean anything, Highness,” Kmita said and be- 
lieved every word he uttered. “Whoever has a clear conscience 
has nothing to fear.” 

“I thought,” Yanush Radzivill mused, “that at least all of my 


own House would stand with me. Instead, just look at what 
Prince Michael Casimir writes to me from Nesvyesh.” 

And the Hetman passed his cousin’s letter to Pan Andrei to 
read. 

“If | didn’t know Your Highness’ true intentions,” Kmita said, 
returning the letter, “I’d think he’s quite right, and that he must 
be one of the most honest and high-minded men on earth... 
God be good to him. I’m saying what I think.” 

“Go! Go now!” the Hetman said, feeling irritation, impa- 
tience and bitterness returning. 

Kmita bowed and left. 


Chapter Twenty-nine 


BUT KMITA DIDN’T LEAVE that day—no, nor the next day 
either—because threatening news began to come to Keydany 
from throughout the country. 

A runner galloped in that evening with word that the regi- 
ments of Mirski and Stankevitch were marching on the Het- 
man’s residence, ready to take their colonels back by force; that 
they were enraged by the proposed Lithuanian accession to 
Sweden; and that they’d already sent delegations to all other 
regular contingents stationed between Keydany and distant Pod- 
lasye, telling them about the Grand Hetman’s treason, and 
summoning them to band together to defend the country. 
Radzivill didn’t find it difficult to imagine that a swarm of 
gentry would run to join the rebels and create a serious force 
that might threaten him in his unfortified Keydany. He was 
even more humiliated and angered when he realized, as the 
mutiny of his Hungarian Guard had shown him, that he couldn’t 
trust his own private regiments as much as he thought. 

This overturned all his calculations and changed all his plans. 
But instead of frightening or disheartening him, it merely drove 
him into a determined and implacable conviction that he could 
depend only on himself. He would take the field in person, 
march on the mutineers with his loyal Scotsmen, with Ganhof’s 
heavy foreign cavalry, and with all the artillery on hand. He’d 
crush the mutiny in the womb. He knew that soldiers without 
their commanders were little more than a clumsy mob that could 
scatter at the first sound of the Hetman’s trumpets. 
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Nor did he hold back from the thought of bloodshed. He 
wanted to terrify the army with his ruthlessness. He would cow 
the gentry. He would stamp all of Lithuania into the ground if 
need be so that nobody and nothing would have the temerity to 
stir in his iron grip. He would get everything he wanted and it 
would all be his by his own hand alone. 

Several of his foreign officers left that night for the Elector’s 
Prussia to enlist new regiments and Keydany swarmed with men 
under arms. The Scottish regiments were mustering for the 
march along with Ganhof’s armored cuirassiers, the tamed dra- 
goons of Kharlamp and Myeleshko, and with the cannoneers of 
Pan Korf. Troops of armed lackeys, grooms and Keydany 


burghers reinforced the Prince’s gathering division, and—as a 


final measure of security—the captive colonels were ordered 
transported to Birjhe. The Prince believed that such a distant 
exile, to a border fortress which the Swedes must have occupied 
by now, would discourage the mutineers from trying a rescue. 
It could even undermine the chief cause of their discontent. 

Pan Zagloba, the Skshetuski cousins, and Pan Volodyovski 
were to share the fate of Mirski, Stankevitch and Oskierka. 

It was already evening when an officer entered their cell with 
a lantern in hand and ordered them to follow him at once. 

“Where to?” Zagloba queried in an uneasy voice. 

“You'll see. Hurry! Hurry!” 

“We're coming.” 

They walked out of the cell. A squad of Scottish musketeers 
surrounded them in the corridor and Pan Zagloba grew even 
more alarmed. 

“They wouldn’t take us to an execution without a priest, 
would they?”he whispered anxiously to Volodyovski. “Without 
a confession?” Then he turned to the escorting officer. “And 
who are you, sir, if I may ask?” 

“And what’s that to you, sir?”’ | 

“Nothing, nothing I suppose... It’s just that I’ve so many 
relatives throughout Lithuania, and it’s good to know who one 
is dealing with.” 

“Tam who I am,” the officer said as if this was the most 
profound statement he had ever uttered. “But only a fool is 


ashamed of his name. So I’ll tell you. I am Roche Kowalski, if 
that’s useful to you.” 

“A fine family!” Pan Zagloba intoned at once. “The men are 
good soldiers and the women know how to keep their virtue. 
My grandmother was a Kowalski, but alas, she died before I was 
born... And you, sir, which of the Kowalski branches do you 
come from? Is it the Vyerush sept or the Korabs?” 

“What’s all this interrogating in the middle of the night?” 

The gruff young officer, none too bright by all the evidence 
he showed, started to look annoyed. 

“It’s just that you’re probably my kin,” Pan Zagloba soothed 
him. “I judge that by the similarity in our powerful physiques. 
You've thick bones and broad shoulders exactly like mine and | 
get all my looks from my grandmother.” 

“Well, then we’ll have time to look into that on the road.” 

“On the road?” 

Pan Zagloba felt as if a huge weight had rolled off his chest 
and disappeared behind him. He drew a deep breath, smiled 
with satisfaction, and bent once more to Volodyovski’s ear. 

“Hey, Michal,”he whispered. “Didn’t I tell you they wouldn’t 
shorten our necks here?” 


x * * 


Meanwhile they came to the castle courtyard. The night was 
already deep and dark. Only here and there came the flickering 
red glow of torches and the gleam of lanterns, throwing their 
weak and uncertain light on clusters of soldiers, both mounted 
and on foot. The whole of the vast main courtyard was packed 
with troop detachments. The grim swirl of organized, military 
activity suggested that a march was imminent. A campaign was 
starting. The darkness glinted with the points of pikes and steel 
musket barrels reflecting the torches. Iron horseshoes clattered 
on the cobblestones. Single riders, officers most likely, darted 
among the columns. 

Kowalski halted his prisoners and escort near a waiting hay 
wagon, with the steep sides fashioned out of ladders, and drawn 
by four cart horses. 

“Find yourselves some seats in there, gentlemen,” he erunted. 

“Somebody’s sitting here already,” Zagloba said, clambering 
aboard. “And where are our things?” 


“Under the straw,” Kowalski said and hurried the others. 
“Faster! Faster! We don’t have all night!” 

“And who’s that here?” the fat knight inquired, peering into 
the gloom where he could see several men sitting in the straw. 

“Mirski, Stankevitch, Oskierka,” the three men replied. 

“Volodyovski, Yan Skshetuski, Stanislav Skshetusk1, 
Zagloba!” the four knights answered them in turn. 

“Greetings! Greetings!” 

“Greetings!” Pan Zagloba settled himself on the straw and 
looked around with curiosity. “We'll be traveling in good 
company, I see. But where are they taking us? Does anyone 
know?” 

“You gentlemen are going to Birjhe,” Kowalski informed 
them. Then he barked out an order, an escort of fifty dragoons 
closed around the wagon, and the convoy lurched and lumbered 
out into the street. 

The prisoners began to talk quietly to each other. 

“They’ll turn us over to the Swedes,” Mirski said. “I expected 
that.” ns 

“I’d rather sit among enemies than traitors,” Stankevitch re- 
plied. 

“And I’d rather get a bullet in the brain,” Volodyovski cried 
out bitterly, “than twiddle my thumbs in wartime.” 

“Don’t blaspheme, Michal,” Pan Zagloba cautioned. “You 
can always slip off a wagon with a bit of luck, or even find some 
way to escape from Birjhe, but you wouldn’t get far with an 
ounce of lead rattling in your skull. Huh! I knew from the start 
that this traitor wouldn’t dare to shoot us.” 

“What’s that?” Mirski stirred. “Radzivill wouldn’t dare? It’s 
clear that you’ve come from far away, sir, and don’t know much 
about him. Once he’s sworn vengeance on someone that man 
is as good as in his grave. I can’t remember one instance when 
he forgave anyone anything.” 

“Even so,” Zagloba said smugly. “He didn’t dare to raise his 
hand against me. Who knows if you gentlemen don’t owe your 
necks to me.” 

“And what makes you think that?” 

“I think it because the Tartar Khan loves me like a brother. 
And that’s because I once discovered a conspiracy against him 
when I was a hostage in the Crimea. And our own beloved 


King, Joannes Casimirus, is also wild about me. It’s clear Radz- 
ivill didn’t want to pick a fight with two such potentates at once 
or they might come calling on him right here in Lithuania.” 

“Ah! What are you saying, sir?” Old Pan Stankevitch was 
singularly unimpressed. “What nonsense! Radzivill feels about 
the King like Beelzebub feels about Holy Water. He’d be even 
more deadset against you if he knew you were close to His 
Majesty.” 

“And what I think,” Oskierka said, “is that he didn’t want our 
blood on his hands just now so as not to bring down public 
outrage on himself. But I’ll swear to it that Kowalski has orders 
for the Swedes in Birjhe to put us up against a wall the moment 
we get there.” 

“Oy!” Pan Zagloba said. “You think so?” 
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They were quiet for a time. In the meanwhile the wagon 
rolled into the city square. The town was asleep. All windows 
were dark. Only the dogs locked out for the night barked and 
bayed fiercely at the passing convoy. 

“Well, anyway,” Pan Zagloba said, looking for something to 
be pleased about. ‘‘We’ve gained a little time and that’s all to 
the good. Some lucky chance can come our way or I might 
come up with a good idea.” 

Then, turning to the old Radzivill colonels, he tried to stir 
their optimism and to raise their spirits. 

“You gentlemen don’t know me very well,” he said. “But ask 
my companions. They’ll tell you that I’ve been in some pretty 
desperate corners in my time but I’ve always found my way out 
of them. But tell me, who’s this officer who’s leading the 
convoy? Couldn’t we persuade him to break with the traitor 
and join with us in standing by our country?” 

“That’s Roche Kowalski of the Korab Kowalskis,” Oskierka 
said. “I know him. You'd have better luck trying to persuade 
his horse, though it’s hard to say which of them is more of a 
dimwit.” | 

“And they made him an officer, a bonehead like this?” 

“He carried the regimental flag in Myeleshko’s outfit and you 
don’t need a lot of brains for that. And they made him an officer 
because he amused the Prince. He used to snap horseshoes with 


his fingers and wrestle with kept bears. And he’s yet to find a 
bear he can’t stretch out on his back.” 

“He’s such a muscleman, then?” 

“Muscles he might have but if a superior told him to drive his 
head through a wall he’d start butting it without another 
thought. They ordered him to take us to Birjhe and that’s 
where he’ll take us even if the earth was to split open under 
Ranae 

“Well, well,” said Zagloba who listened to all this with acute 
attention. “Quite a determined sort of fellow, I can see.” 

“Stupid is more like it. All he does when he has the time 1s 
either eat or sleep. You won’t believe this but he once slept 
forty-eight hours in the guardhouse and he was still yawning 
when they got him up.” 

“I must say I like this officer,”Pan Zagloba murmured. “And, 
as I noted earlier, it’s useful to know who one’s dealing with.” 


x *k * 


With this the fat knight turned to Pan nr who was 
ic near the wagon on his horse. . 

“Come closer for a moment, will you, sir?” he called out in a 
somewhat careless and superior manner. 

“What do you want, then?” Kowalski asked, pulling up his 
mount. 

“Do you have anything to drink?” | 
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“What do you mean hand it over?” 

“Well, Master Kowalski,” Pan Zagloba said. “If it was forbid- 
den you’d have an order to that effect, wouldn’t you? But since 
you’ve no such order then hand it over and be quick about it.” 

“Eh?” Astonished, Pan Roche pushed back his deep Crom- 
wellian lobster-pot so that he could scratch his head. “That's 
right enough... I mean about the orders. But what is this, some 
kind of a demand?” 

“Maybe it is and maybe it isn’t. But it’s the right thing to do 
to help out a kinsman, particularly when he’s old enough to be 
your father. Which I would’ve been if I'd married your 
mother.” 

“Kin? You’re no kin of mine.” 


“I might be. There are two kinds of Kowalskis, as you know. 
There's the Vyerush branch, whose crest is a billygoat with a 
raised hind leg, and then there are the Korabs whose seal is that 
wickerwork canoe in which their ancestor sailed to us from 
England. And that’s my branch because I also use the Korab for 
a seal.” 

“For God’s sake!” Kowalski cried out. “Then you really are 
my kinsman!” 

“Why? Are you a Korab2” 

“Yes. I’m a Korab.” 

“My own blood, as God’s my witness!” Zagloba called out. 
“It’s a good thing we’ve met because that’s why I came to 
Lithuania in the first place, to meet some Kowalskis, and even 
though I’m here on this wagon—in bondage so to speak—and 
you are on horseback, I’d like to give you a good hug because 
kin is kin and blood’s thicker than water.” 

“What can I do about that?” Pan Roche scratched his head 
again. “They told me to take you to Birjhe and that’s where I’ll 
take you. Blood is blood but duty is duty.” 

“Call me uncle,” Pan Zagloba said. “And what about that 
drink?” 

“Here’s some gojhalka, uncle,” Pan Roche said. “That much 
I can do.” 

Zagloba seized the proffered canteen with alacrity, drank 
deeply, and felt a blissful glow spreading through all his limbs 
while a bright, optimistic light started shining in his head, and 
his quick, calculating mind found some new illumination of its 
own. 

“Why don’t you climb off that horse for a while?” he sug- 
gested. “Sit here with me in the straw and we'll have a talk. | 
want to hear about the family. I respect your sense of duty but 
nobody told you to stay off the wagon.” 

Kowalski pondered this suggestion for a while, then nodded 
and said: “That’s right. Nobody told me.” And a moment later 


he sat with Pan Zagloba—or rather sprawled comfortably in the 


straw heaped inside the wagon—while the fat knight hugged 
him with a great deal of feeling. 
“And what is happening these days with your old man?” he 


asked. “Ah, my memory must be going... I can’t recall his first 
namie. 

“Also Roche.” 

“And quite right too. Roche begat a Roche, just like in the 
Scriptures. You should name your son Roche as well so that 
every pot should have a proper cover. And are you married yet 
yourself?” 

“Of course I am married! I am Kowalski and this is Mrs. 
Kowalski, see? I don’t want another.” 

And the young officer raised the hilt of his huge dragoon 
saber to Zagloba’s eyes. 

“7 don’t want any other,” he repeated. 

“And you couldn’t make a better choice,” Pan Zagloba told 
him. “I’m really getting awfully fond of you Roche, son of 
Roche. A soldier is in good hands with a wife like that. And 
Il] tell you this much, that she’ll be a widow before you're a 
widower. It’s a shame, though, that she won't give you any 
little Roches because, as I see it, you’re a really sharp and 
resolute cavalier and it’ll be a real pity for such a fine_bloodline 
to dry up.” 

“Why should it? I’ve six brothers,’ Pan Kowalski said. 

“And all of them Roches?” 

“That’s right, uncle. Every one of us has Roche either for his 
first name or his second one because that’s our special patron 
saint.” 

“Let’s drink some more to that, then!” 

“Gladly,” Pan Roche said. 
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Zagloba tilted back the canteen again but didn’t drink much 
out of it and passed it to the officer, urging him to drain it to the 
bottom. 

“It’s a shame I can’t get a good look at you,” he went on. 
“The night is as black as coals, a man can’t see the end of his nose 
or tell one set of fingers from another. But tell me, Master 
Roche, where was that army marching to when we left Keyda- 
ny?” 

“Where else? After the mutineers.”’ 

“God only knows who’s the rebel here,” Zagloba observed. 
“hem: . Ory oud. 


‘Me a rebel?” Pan Roche stared, amazed. “How can I be a 
rebel? I’m doing what my Hetman tells me.” 

“But the Hetman isn’t doing what the King tells him, is he. 
It's certain he didn’t tell him to join up with the Swedes. But 
wouldn’t you rather fight the Swedes than turn over your own 
kinsman to them?” 

“Maybe I would. But orders are orders.” | 

“And Mrs. Kowalski would like it a lot better COOnmeexpect. 
I know her. Strictly between you and me, the Hetman is the 
rebel because he’s going against our King and country. Don’t 
repeat this to anybody else but that’s how it is.” 

~That’s not for me to hear,” Pan Kowalski muttered. “The 
Hetman has his place and I have mine and God would punish . 
me if | went against him. That’s an unheard of thing!” 

“That’s a noble sentiment,” Zagloba assured him. “I’d be 
surprised if you thought any different. But what would happen 
if you found yourself in the hands of those mutineers? I’d be 
free and it wouldn’t be your fault because, as the proverb has it, 
‘nec Hercules contra plures,’ or in common parlance, ‘even Hercu- 
les can’t cope with a multitude.’ I don’t know the whereabouts 
of those rebel regiments but you’re sure to know... so why don’t 
we turn a little towards them?” 

“Ay, what are you saying, uncle?” Pan Roche gaped in shock. 
“By God, I’m going to get out of this wagon and back on my 
horse! It’ll be the Hetman who has you on his conscience 
anyway, not me. What an idea! Turn towards the rebels? As 
long as I’m alive that’s not going to happen!” 

“Well, if you can’t, you can’t,” Pan Zagloba soothed him. 
“Pm glad you’re honest about it, though I was your uncle long 
before Radzivill was your Hetman. And do you know, Roche, 
what it means to be an uncle?” 

“An uncle is an uncle,” Kowalski declared. 

“I see you’ve thought that out very thoroughly,” Pan Zagloba 
mused. “But I’m sure you know what Holy Writ has to say 
about it, namely that in a father’s absence you've got to listen to 
your uncle. That’s like parental authority, Roche, and it’s a sin 
to disobey it... Take note that anybody who gets married might 
become a father, but an uncle has your mother’s blood flowing 
in his veins. It’s true that I’m not your mother’s brother but my 
old grandmother had to be your own granny’s aunt, so the 


authority of several generations is resting in me. And since 
we’re all mortal, that authority passes from one to another and 
neither the Hetman, nor the King himself, can argue against it. 
What’s true is holy, Roche! Does the Grand Hetman, or the 
Field Hetman for that matter, have the right to order anyone, be 
it the lowest camp follower in the army, to harm his father, his 
mother, his uncle, his grandfather, or his poor blind granny? 
Well Roche? Does he have that right? Answer if you can.” 

“W/-what?” Kowalski murmured in a sleepy voice. 

“Your blind old granny!” Zagloba repeated. “Who'd want to 
marry and have children if that was all he had to look forward 
to? Who’d want to have grandchildren? Answer that too, if you 
can.” 

“Tam Kowalski and this is Mrs. Kowalski,” the sleepy officer 
muttered, sinking into the straw. 

“And maybe that’s just as well,” Zagloba said. “If you have no 
children there’ll be fewer numbskulls running about the world. 
Isn’t that so, Roche?” 

Pan Zagloba cocked his ear but heard no reply. ~ 

“Roche?” he called out softly. “Roche?” 

But Pan Roche was snoring like a horse. 

“Catching a few winks, are we?” Pan Zagloba murmured. 
“Hmm. Let me take that tin pot off your head so you can sleep 
better. Your cloak might smother you, I'd better take that too. 
What kind of a kinsman would I be not to help you out?” 

And here Pan Zagloba’s hands began to move skillfully and 
lightly about the head and shoulders of the sleeping officer. 
Everyone else on the wagon was sound asleep, the soldiers 
swayed and nodded sleepily in their saddles, and those who rode 
ahead kept themselves awake with softly murmured ballads. 

The night was dry. 

There was neither mist nor moisture in the air. 

But the moonless shadows were so black around them that 
they had to keep a sharp watch not to lose sight of the highway 
and stray off the track. 
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In due time, however, the dragoon who led Kowalski’s horse 
just behind the wagon, saw his commander slipping to the 
eround, with his bright helmet firmly on his head and well 


muffled against the night chill in his yellow cloak. The officer 
motioned for his horse. 

“Where are we to halt, sir, to rest and feed the livestock?” the 
old sergeant asked him, drawing near. 

But the officer didn’t say a word. He mounted and trotted 
off, passed the advance guard, and vanished in the darkness. 
After a while the sound of a swift gallop came to the soldiers’ 
ears. 

“The commandant is in a real hurry,” they said to each other. 
“He probably wants to find some inn nearby. It’s high time to 
rest the horses too.” 

Meanwhile a half hour went by, and then a full hour, but Pan 
Kowalski seemed to be reconnoitering far ahead because no 
trace or trail of him was anywhere in sight. The horses were 
weary, especially the four harnessed to the wagon, and they 
began to drag their hooves as if they couldn’t take another step. 

The few pale stars began to disappear and the horizon got a 
little lighter. 

“Go and get the commandant, one of you,’ the old sergeant 
said. “Tell him our nags are just about done in and the wagon 
team is finished altogether.” 

A soldier spurred ahead but returned alone in another hour. 

“There’s no sign of the commandant anywhere,”he said. “He 
must be a mile out in front by now.” 

“It’s easy enough for him,” the dragoons grumbled to each 
other. “He slept all day, and he got more sleep on the wagon, 
and here we’re rattling about on our last breath along with the 
horses.” 

“There’s an inn a couple of furlongs ahead,” said the soldier 
who had ridden forward. “I thought I’d find him there. But no 
way! I listened, like maybe I’d hear his horse, you know? Still 
nothing! The Devil only knows where he’s got to.” 

“We'll halt anyway,” the sergeant decided. “The nags need a 
breather.” 
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They stopped at the inn. The soldiers climbed out of their 


saddles. Some went to pound on the tavern door. Others 
started hand-feeding their horses with hay they carried strapped 


behind their saddles. The prisoners began to stir as soon as the 
wagon stopped rolling. 

“Which way are we heading?” old Stankevitch asked, looking 
up at the pale stars to judge their direction. 

“It’s hard to say in darkness,” said Volodyovski. “Especially 
since we’re not going towards Upita.” 

“Doesn’t the Keydany-Birjhe highway go that way?” 

“Yes it does. But my regiment is in Upita too. The Prince 
must’ve thought they’d oppose our passage and ordered the 
convoy to take around-about road. We turned towards Dalnov 
and Korokov just beyond Keydany so we’re probably some- 
where on the Saulas highway. It’s a bit out of the way but we'll 
pass Upita and Ponevyesh on the right. There are no other 
troops but mine hereabouts because the Prince had them pulled 
nearer to Keydany so that he could keeper a closer eye on them.” 

“And our Pan Zagloba is snoring happily in the straw instead 
of thinking up any good ideas as he promised,” Pan Stanislav 
said. 

“Let him sleep. He must be tired out with talking to that 
dimwit commandant. He probably tried to convert him to his 
real duty. But what’s the use? Whoever won't leave Radzivill 
for the sake of his Motherland won’t do it for an imaginary 
kinsman.” 

“Are they really related?” Pan Oskierka asked. 

“They? They’re as related as you and I,” Volodyovski said. 
“There wasn’t a word of truth in all that talk about family crests 
and Korabs. Pan Zagloba likes to exercise his tongue and I 
know for a fact that he has a different lineage altogether.” 

“And where’s Pan Kowalski?” 

“Must be with his men. Or in the inn.” 

“I'd like to ask him to let me mount one of his troopers’ 
horses just to stretch my bones,” Mirski said. 

“He probably won’t allow that,” Stankevitch observed. “The 
night’s still pretty dark. It would be easy to spur the nag and 
gallop away and nobody would even know which way to pursue 
you.” 

“I'll give him my word of honor that I won’t try escaping,” 
Mirski said. “Besides, it’s almost dawn.” 

“Hey, trooper!” Volodyovski turned to a dragoon who was 
standing near. “And where’s your commander?” 


“Who can tell with him?” the soldier said and shrugged. 

“What do you mean talking back like that! When I tell you 
to get him you jump to it and get him!” 

“Yessir! I would sir!” The dragoon snapped erect in his 
saddle. “Only we can’t rightly say where he’s got to, colonel. 
Once he got off the wagon and galloped away that’s the last we 
saw hide or hair of him.” 

“Tell him when he comes back that we want a word with 
him.” 

“Yessir, colonel! By your orders sir!” 

The prisoners grew quiet. 

From time to time loud yawns sounded in the wagon. The 
horses chewed their hay. The soldiers slept, propped against 
their saddles, or chatted quietly with each other, glad to be on 
firm ground and not jouncing on a blind journey into the 
unknown which none of them cared for anyway. Yet others 
gnawed on whatever field rations they carried in their saddle 
bags because the little inn was shuttered and abandoned and no 
one lived there any more. 

Meanwhile the stars began to flicker out, one after another. 
The eastern edge of the black canopy overhead started to turn 
grey. Another day was coming but it didn’t promise anything 
new to the tired, dozing captives in the wagon. 


Chapter Thirty 


IN THE NEW blue-grey light of dawn the thatched roof of the little 
inn looked strangely old and grey and the trees that grew hap- 
hazardly beside it became edged with silver. The silhouettes of 
the men and horses hardened and became more pronounced and 
clear as if they were all emerging out of shadow, and soon it was 
possible to recognize the faces. The dragoons’ yellow cloaks 
acquired a new brightness and the fresh reddish light began to 
streak their helmets. 

Pan Volodyovski shook off the last grip of sleep, spread his 
arms wide and yawned from ear to ear, and glanced at the 
snoring Pan Zagloba. 

Then, suddenly, he leaped to his feet and shouted: “God 
almighty! What a fox! Look gentlemen, look!” 

“What’s happened?” the waking colonels asked, rubbing sleep 
out of their own eyes. 

“Look! Look!” Volodyovski shouted, pointing to the sleep- 
ing man. 

The captives peered where he pointed and their mouths fell 
open with astonishment. There, snoring under Pan Zagloba’s 
short-coat, and with the fat knight’s cap tilted on his head, lay 
Pan Roche Kowalski while Zagloba wasn’t anywhere in sight. 

“He’s got away, as God is my witness!” said the amazed Mirski, 
looking everywhere around as if quite unable to believe his eyes. 

“What a sly, cunning fellow that is!” Stankevitch echoed him. 
“Devil take me if I’ve ever seen anybody like him.” 

“He took the cloak and helmet off that jackass and got away 
on the dolt’s own horse!” 
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“It’s like he’s melted into thin air!” 

“He said he’d think of something!” 

“And that’s the last they’ll see of him, I bet.” 

“Gentlemen!” Volodyovski cried out in high spirits. “You 
don’t know this man! But I’ll give my oath right now that he’ll 
find a way to get us out as well! I don’t know when or how he’ll 
do it but I’ll swear to it!” 

“T see it but I don’t believe it,” Pan Stanislav said, shaking his 
head as if he’d never seen anything more surprising in his life. 

And suddenly the dragoons also realized what happened and 
came crowding over to the wagon, peering with bulging eyes at 
their commandant, who slept soundly in the straw, with a jaunty 
cap made out of a lynx pelt pulled over his eyes, and wearing a 
sheepskin-lined, camel hair short-coat. 

The sergeant started shaking him at once without any regard 
for rank or military courtesy. “Hey, commandant!”he bellowed. 
“Commandant!” 

“I’m Pan Kowalski,” the young officer muttered in his sleep. 
“And that’s Mrs. Kowalski...” 

“Commandant, a prisoner’s escaped!” 

Kowalski sat up groggily in the straw and opened his eyes. 

“What’s going on?” he asked. 

“A prisoner’s escaped! That fat noble you were talking with, 
sir!” 

“W-w-what?” The last vestige of sleep ebbed out of the 
young man’s foggy brain. Terror gripped his voice. “How can 
that be? What happened? What idiot let that happen? How did 
he get away?” 

“In your cloak and helmet, sir. The men thought it was you 
so nobody stopped him. The night was too dark to see more’n 
a yard ahead.” 

“Where’s my horse?” Kowalski yelled. 

“Gone sir. That’s what that fat noble got away on, sir.” 

“On my horse?” 

mivessir!”’ 

Kowalski clutched his head. 

“Jezus of Nazareth,” he groaned, swaying from side to side. 
“King of the Jews...” 

Then he howled again. “Where’s that dimwit who gave him 
my horse? Where is he? Get him here!” 


“The trooper’s not to blame, sir!” the sergeant tried to pacify 
his overwrought commander. “The night was black as pitch and 
he had Your Honor’s cloak and helmet. He rode right past me 
and | didn’t know him! If Your Honor hadn’t got on the wagon 
with him he wouldn’t have pulled this off.” 

“Kill me! Beat me!” the unfortunate young officer moaned in 
absolute despair. 

“What are we to do, sir?” 

“Kall him! Get after him!” 

“And how are we to do that? He’s got Your Honor’s horse 
and that’s the best we had. Ours are worn down so bad they can 
hardly move and he got away long before first cockcrow. We'll 
never catch him now.” 

“You'd have a better chance catching the wind,” Stankevitch 
said, laughing, and Kowalski turned on his prisoners in a rage. 

“You men helped him to escape!” he howled and started 
shaking his huge fist in their faces. “PIl show you...! Vl show 
you!” 

But Mirski put him in his place at once. “Who do you think 
you’re threatening, you ignorant shavetail? Keep quiet and 
remember who we are!” 

Pan Roche quivered all over, torn between rage and his habit 
of obedience, but his prisoners’ high rank made him feel just as 
futile and insignificant as he truly was. Old Colonel Stankevitch 
snapped an order at him, and drove the last nail into the coffin 
of his self esteem. 

“Take us where you were told to take us, fellow,” he com- 
manded. “But don’t raise your voice! Respect our rank, you 
hear? Because tomorrow you might be taking orders from any 
one of us!” 

Pan Roche snapped to attention. He stared. His mouth fell 
open but he couldn’t find a word to say. In the meantime his 
prisoners were beginning to enjoy themselves. 

“Well, well, Master Roche,” Oskierka started laughing. 
“You've really shown yourself to be a jackass, there’s no doubt 
about it. What you say about us helping him is nonsense 
because we slept just as soundly as you did, and in the second 
place, each one of us would’ve looked to his own escape first 
and foremost! You’re a bonehead, and that’s all there’s to it. 
The blame is all yours and I’d be the first to have you shot for 


it. Imagine an officer snoring like a badger in his burrow and 
letting a prisoner escape in his cloak and helmet. And on his 
horse as well! This must be the first time in history that such a 
thing has happened!” 

“An old fox fooled a young one,” Mirski said. 

“Jesus and Mary!” 
Saber: 

“And don’t you think he might find it useful?” Stankevitch 
said, smiling. “Pan Oskierka is quite right, you’re a real jackass. 
I imagine you had pistols in your holsters too?” 

“I did,” groaned the stricken Pan Kowalski. 

And suddenly he was clutching his head again, almost para- 
lyzed with horror and despair. 

“And the Prince’s letter to the commandant in Birjhe! That’s 
gone too! What can I do now? I’m lost. I’m finished for ever. 
I’m as good as dead! There’s nothing for me now except a firing 
squad.” 

“You're right in that respect,” Pan Mirski said gravely. “How 
can you bring us to Birjhe after this? What’ll happen when you 
turn us over to the Swedes and we, as your superiors in rank and 
position, tell them it’s you who has to be locked up? Whose 
word, d’you think, they’ll take? Do you imagine a Swedish 
officer would hold men like us just because some piddling Pan 
Kowalski is asking him to do it? He’ll sooner believe us and toss 
you into a cell.” 

“I'm lost, I’m lost,” Kowalski was moaning. 


Kowalski cried out. “I don’t have my 


“A trivial matter,” said Volodyovski. 

“What should we do, sir?” the old sergeant asked. 

“Go to the Devil!” roared Kowalski. “How do I know where 
to go or what to do? May you get hit by lightning!” 

“Go on, go on to Birjhe and you’ll see what happens,” Mirski 
said. 

“Turn around to Keydany!” Kowalski yelled at the dragoons. 

“May I turn into a pig’s ear if they don’t put you up against a 
wall and blow your brains out!” Oskierka said. “How are you 
going to face the Hetman? Tfui! All that’s waiting for you there 
is disgrace and a bullet.” 

“Because that’s all I’m worth!” the wretched young man cried. 

“Nonsense, Master Roche,” said Oskierka. “We alone can 
save you. You can believe me when I say that we’d have 


followed the Hetman to the ends of the world, and died for him 
if need be. We’ve served him far longer and better than you, 
and we've all spilled our blood many times in our country’s 
service. But the Hetman betrayed our Motherland, gave this 
whole country to the enemy, and turned against our King to 
whom we’ve all sworn our oaths of allegiance. Do you think 
it’s easy for soldiers like us to go against our general’s authority? 
Or to break every rule of discipline and refuse to obey the Grand 
Hetman’s orders? But whoever stands with the Hetman these 
days goes against the nation! Who follows him turns upon the 
King! Loyalty to the Hetman means treason to the King and the 
Commonwealth! That’s why we threw our bulavas at his feet, 
because that’s what our duty, our faith and our honor ordered 
us to do.” 

Pan Roche stared, mouth agape and eyes bulging like ripe 
plums, as Pan Oskierka went on in an even graver and more 
regretful tone. 

“And who was it that did that? Was it just one of us? Think 
of names like Mirski and Stankevitch and what they represent! 
And who stayed with the Hetman? Scoundrels, no one else! So 
why don’t you take your example from men who are older, 
more experienced and wiser than you? Why do you risk infamy, 
with your name published as a traitor all across the country? 
Think! Look into yourself and then ask your conscience what 
you ought to do. Should you stay with Radzivill and treason 
and so become a traitor? Or should you join us, who are ready 
to spill the last drop of our blood, and spend our last breath, in 
serving our Motherland? I wish the earth had swallowed us alive 
before we refused obedience to our Hetman but, at the same 
time, I hope our souls will never leave hellfire if we betray our 
King and our country for the sake of Radzivill’s ambition!” 

This speech appeared to make a profound impression on the 
wide-eyed, open-mouthed Kowalski. 

“So... what is it then, gentlemen,” he asked, “that you want 
from me?” 

“That you go with us to the Voyevode of Vitebsk who is sure 
to stand by his King and country.” 

“But how can I do that when I’ve got orders to take you to 
Birjhee” 


“Try to talk to a man like that,” Mirski said, shaking his head 
in disgust. 

“But we are telling you to disobey that order,” Oskierka was 
trying to explain. “We want you to desert the Hetman and exe) 
with us, can’t you understand?” 

“Talk all you want sir,” Pan Roche shrugged at last. “It won’t 
make a difference. I’m a soldier. What would I be worth if I 
desert my Hetman? It’s not my place to think. That’s his affair. 
I do what he orders. If he sins he’ll be answering for my sin as 
well, and it’s my job to keep my mouth shut and my ears open.” 

“There’s nothing you can do with a fool like that,” Mirski 
shrugged. “You’d do better arguing with his horse if Pan 
Zagloba hadn’t taken it.” 

“T’ve already committed a sin just thinking about turning back 
to Keydany,” the wretched Pan Roche mumbled on. “I’ve 
orders to go to Birjhe. Only I got confused. My wits got addled 
talking to that noble. And he’s my kinsman, too! But how 
could a kinsman do such a thing to me? I’d maybe understand 
it if it was a stranger. But blood kin? He must’ve driven God 
out of his heart to steal my nag, rob me of the Prince’s kindness, 
and put my head on the block all at the same time... Some 
kinsman! As for you, gentlemen, you’re going to Birjhe, and I 
don’t care what happens afterwards.” 

“You're can’t make any impression on a fool like that if you 
quoted Scripture,” Pan Michal told Oskierka. “You’re just wast- 
ing your time.” 

“Halt, you mongrels!” Kowalski roared at his dragoons. 
“Turn around! About face! We’re going to Birjhe!” 

The convoy turned around. Pan Roche ordered one of his 
dragoons to dismount and take his place in the prisoners’ wagon 
while he climbed on the trooper’s horse. 

“But that a blood relative could do such a thing,” he muttered 
sadly to himself and shook his puzzled head. 
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Hearing him, the prisoners couldn’t stop their laughter no 
matter how uncertain they were about their future, and finally 
Volodyovski turned to the disconsolate dragoon. 

“Take comfort,” he said. “That man has pulled the wool over 
far sharper eyes than yours. He surpassed Hmyelnitzki himself 


in shrewdness and cunning. And as for the stratagems he pulls 
out of his head, nobody can match him.” 

Kowalski said nothing in reply and merely edged a little 
farther away from the wagon, fearing further jeers. He was 
deeply ashamed of himself in front of his prisoners, before his 
staring troopers, and—most of all—in his own eyes as well. In 
fact he made such a pitiable spectacle in that cheerful, early 
morning air, that the captive colonels began to feel a little sorry 
for him. 

Meanwhile they passed the morning talking about Pan 
Zagloba and his miraculous escape. 

“It’s really astonishing,’’Pan Volodyovski said, “but there is no 
form of desperation in this world from which that man can’t save 
himself. Where he can’t win through either strength or cour- 
age, he’ll slip through on cunning. Any other man might lose 
hope or commit his soul to God when faced with disaster but 
that’s exactly when his head starts working. He can be a real 
Achilles when he has to, but he likes the role of Ulysses best of 
allies ~ 

“Td hate to be his jailer,” Stankevitch remarked. “Not just 
because he’d get away from me but because he’s sure to make 
an utter fool afterwards of anyone who was supposed to guard 
him.” 

“That he would!” Pan Volodyovski laughed. “He’ll be telling 
stories about Kowalski and making jokes about him for the rest 
of his life. I can’t think of anything worse than getting caught 
on the sharp edge of his tongue, because there isn’t another like 
it in the Commonwealth. And when he starts embroidering on 
the truth a little, the way he likes to do, then people just about 
burst with laughter.” ~ 

“But he can swing a saber when he has to?’ Stankevitch asked, 
grinning. 

“Can he ever! At Zbarajh, he cut down Burlay himself in 
front of the whole army.” 

“Well, well,” old Pan Stankevitch wagged his head in won- 
der. “That’s a wholly new kind of man in my experience, I must 
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say. 
“He already did us a colossal favor by stealing the Prince’s 
orders for the commandant in Birjhe,” Oskierka said quietly. 


“And who knows what those orders were? I don’t really believe 
the Swedes would take our word for who and what we are, 
ignoring Kowalski, because we’ll come as prisoners and Kowal- 
ski will be there as the convoy commander. But at least they'll 
have no idea what to do with us. They won’t shoot our heads 
off and that’s the main thing.” 

“Quite right,” Mirski said. “I made that suggestion just to 
confuse Kowalski. But I don’t get much comfort from the 
thought of living. Not these days. Not when it’s obvious now 


there’s going to be yet another war—a Civil War—right here in 
Lithuania... That, surely, will be the final end of everything. 
Why should an old man like me have to look at things like that 
at my time of life? I’d rather be dead.” 

“Or I,” Stankevitch added. “My God but I remember differ- 
ent times!” 

“You shouldn’t talk like that, gentlemen,” Oskierka admon- 
ished. “You should keep on hoping. God’s mercy is more 
profound than man’s capacity for evil and His hand can pull us 
clear out of the water just when we’re sure of drowning.” 

“Prophetic words, sir,” said Pan Yan Skshetuski. “For us, men 
who served in the regiments of the late Prince Yeremi, life is also 
a real burden nowadays. We are used to victories. All we want 
is to keep on serving if only God will give us a real commander, 
not still another traitor, and if it’s someone we can trust with all 
our hearts and souls.” 

“A man could fight night and day under a man like that,” 
Volodyovski nodded. 

“And that’s the crux of this whole desperate business,” Mirski 
said. ““That’s what makes everyone stumble in the dark, won- 
dering what to do, and weighed down with their own uncertain- 
ty. I can’t speak for you, gentlemen, but I’ll admit to a real 
horror of fratricidal bloodshed. And when I think that I threw 
down my bulava, and defied the Hetman, and that I’m to blame 
for starting up a mutiny and resistance, then the last of my grey 
hairs rise up on my head. But what else could a man do in the 
face of treason? I tell you, I envy those who didn’t ask them- 
selves such questions and ripped their souls apart looking for an 
answer.” 


“Dear God, give us a leader,” Pan Stankevitch said, eyes raised 
to the sky. 

“People speak awfully well of the Voyevode of Vitebsk,” Pan 
Stanislav offered. 

“Yes they do!” said Mirski. “He’s a great lord but he has no 
rank or standing in the army. And before the King can give him 
the authority of a Hetman, he can only act on his own and with 
his own resources. But it’s certain he won't be joining any 
Swedes!” 

“Whom else do we have? The Field Hetman, Pan Gosyevski, 
is in Radzivill’s hands.” 

“Yes, because he’s also a decent, patriotic man,’ Pan Oskierka 
said. 


x *§ * 


But Pan Volodyovski grew quiet as the others talked and sat 
in thought for a little while, pondering a moment he recalled 
from before the war. 

“T was in Warsaw at one time,” he offered at last, “and came 
to call at His Majesty’s residence to pay my respects, and being 
the kind and loving man he is, who never forgets a soldier’s loyal 
service, the King invited me to eat with him that day. During 
that dinner I saw Pan Tcharnyetzki who, as it turned out, was 
the guest of honor. The King was very pleased with everything 
that day. He was in high humor. It was a good banquet and he 
enjoyed himself. He kept hugging Pan Tcharnyetzki and saying: 
‘Even if we were living through such disastrous times that everyone 
deserts me, you'll always be faithful.’ I heard him myself, and even 
then I felt that I was hearing a hint about the future, like it was 
a prophecy or something. Pan Tcharnyetzki was so deeply 
moved that all he could say was ‘to my last breath, to my last 
breath, and tears started running down His Majesty’s face.” 

“Who knows if that wasn’t a true prophecy?” said Mirski, 
“seeing that the dies irae et calamitatis are already here.” 

“Pan Tcharnyetzki’s a great soldier!” Stankevitch confirmed. 
“No one I know has earned a finer reputation as a field com- 
mander.”’ 

“Even the Tartars whom the Khan sent to help Pan Revera 
Pototzki in the Ukraine are so fond of him that they won’t serve 
anywhere where he isn’t present,” Yan Skshetuski said. 


“I even heard him praised in Keydany,” Oskierka threw in. 
“And right in Radzivill’s hearing too, although the Prince was- 
n't pleased about it.” 

“Even back then his jealousy and envy were gnawing at his 
guts.” 

“Well, it’s a known fact that evil can’t stand the sound or sight 
of goodness.” 


x* *k * 


So they chatted, passing the time as their wagon bumped 
along the highway, but the subject to which they returned time 
and time again was Pan Zagloba and his astonishing escape. Pan 
Michal assured them that the old knight would find some means 
to save them too because he’d never been the kind of man who 
abandoned his friends in adversity. 

“I'm convinced he’s heading for Upita,”he said. “If my men 
haven’t been already beaten and scattered, or dragged to Key- 
dany by force, he’ll bring them to help us. I doubt if they’d 
refuse to come. The regiment is full of Laudanians and they’re 
_ very fond of me.” 

“But,” Mirski voiced a doubt. ‘“Haven’t they always been | 
R.adzivill supporters?” 

“They always have. But when they hear about his sellout to 
the Swedes, and about the imprisonment of Pan Gosyevski and 
our own arrests, they’ll give up their traditional affection for the 
Hetman, Iam sure. They’re all decent, honest gentry, the kind 
we've always seen as the backbone of the country, and we can 
all be sure that Pan Zagloba won’t miss a trick in painting 
Radzivill blacker than the Devil. He can do that better than any 
man alive.” 

“Perhaps,” Pan Stanislav said. “But in the meantime we will 
be in Birjhe.” 

“T wouldn’t be too sure. We’re tracking back and forth to gO 
around Upita, which is adding miles to Our journey, while the 
Birjhe highway is as straight as an arrow. They could start out 
two days from now and still beat us to Birjhe. All they have to 
do is get ahead of us and block our way.” 

~That’s nght,” Mirski added. “The road from Upita to Birjhe 
1s not only shorter but much better too. It’s paved almost all the 
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Way. 


“There you have it, then,” Pan Michal concluded. “And we 
haven’t even got to Saulas yet.” 


Chapter Thirty-one 


IT WAS CLOSE to evening before they saw the hill known as 
Sautuves-Kaunas at whose foot lay Saulas—or Siauliei as it was 
known in the native dialect which was still used by everyone other 
than the gentry. But even before they got there they noticed signs 
of great uneasiness in all the towns and villages they entered. 

It seemed that all of Zmudya had already heard about Radz- 
ivill’s accession to the Swedes. The escort dragoons were bom- 
barded everywhere with questions about whether the Swedes 
were to take over the entire country. They saw great crowds of 
peasants fleeing from their villages with their wives, children, 
cattle and possessions, and hurrying to the forests which spread 
thickly throughout that territory. In other places, where the 
peasants took Kowalski’s horsemen for Swedish invaders, their 
glowering truculence was so close to violence that the dragoons 
had to draw their weapons; while in the rural settlements of the 
petty gentry, inhabited by men of the same stamp as the Laudani- 
ans, armed and angry people barred their way and demanded 
who they were and where they were going. And when Kowal- 
ski ordered them to step aside, instead of giving them a satisfac- 
tory answer, their mood grew so threatening that only the 
dragoons’ cocked muskets cleared the way. 

The great paved highway that ran north from Kaunas to 
Saulas, and beyond to Mittau near the Baltic coast, was jammed 
with charabancs and wagons in which the wives and children of 
the local gentry, looking for shelter from the dangers of a civil 
war, traveled to the greater security of their estates in Courland. 
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Saulas itself was empty of either Radzivill detachments or 
regular Polish-Lithuanian soldiers, but it provided a new specta- 
cle: Swedish Reiters surrounded in the market place by curious 
Jews and burghers. Pan Michal stared at them with a special 
hunger since they were the first Swedish soldiers he had ever 
seen. 

They turned out to be a twenty-five man cavalry patrol sent 
out from Birjhe to check the condition of the countryside, but 
they created a sensation in the small Zmudyan city where no 
Swedes had ever appeared before. Kowalski found a way to 
communicate with their officer, asking him to add his troop to 
his own for the greater safety of the convoy, but the Swede 
refused. His mission was to go as far south as he could to see 
whether these new Swedish acquisitions were tractable and 
friendly. But he assured Kowalski that the road to Birjhe was 
clear of any dissidents; Swedish cavalry detachments, he re- 
ported, combed the entire country, some even going as far as 
Keydany. 

So, after resting his men and horses until long past midnight, 
and catching a few uneasy hours of sleep for himself, Pan Roche 
got the convoy on the road again, turning east towards the 
parallel highway that connected Upita and Ponevyesh with 
Birjhe. It was on this final stretch of their journey that the 
captive colonels could expect an attempted rescue. 


x «* * 


“If Pan Zagloba can do it anywhere he’ll probably do it 
between here and Birjhe,” Volodyovski assured the others 
shortly after sunrise. “That’s if he’s managed to march up there 
already.” 

“Maybe he’s already lurking in ambush somewhere,” Pan 
Stanislav said. 

“I had some hopes until I saw the Swedes,” Stankevitch 
shrugged. “But now I think he probably missed his chance and 
we're as good as done for.” 

“It’s up to Zagloba’s quick wits to find a way around any 
Swedish forces he might come across, or to make fools of them 
and talk his way out of any tight spots. And he can do that better 
than anyone.” 

“Hmm. Maybe. If he knew the country.” 


“The Laudanians know it. I’ve plenty of men in my regiment 
who cart pitch, firewood and other products all the way to 
Riga.” 

“IT expect that the Swedes must have occupied all the small 
towns around Birjhe by now,” Stankevitch put in, and Pan 
Michal started grinning like a hungry wolf that scents some fresh 
prey. 

“Superb looking soldiers, that troop of Reiters that we saw in 
Saulas,” he said and sighed and smacked his lips with pleasure. 
“Every man-jack of them as big and broad as a barn door. And 
did you gentlemen note the size and condition of their horses?” 

“Fine mounts,” Mirski agreed. “They get them in Latvia and 
Estonia, which is their fief now although all of it used to be a 
part of Courland and, as such, an autonomous dependency of the 
Polish Crown. Our heavy cavalry also gets its remounts up 
there because our local horses are too light.” 

“Tell me about the Swedish infantry,” Pan Stankevitch said. 
“Their cavalry looks good on parade but it doesn’t stand up to 
ours in the field. I’ve known times when one of our armored 
regiments would go through these dragoon-cuirassiers like a 
knife through butter.” 

“Ay, gentlemen, you’ve already had a taste of them,” Pan 
Michal sighed with envy. “And I still have to lick my chops and 
wonder what they’re like. I tell you, when I saw them in Saulas 
with those broad backs and those yellow beards, it felt as if ants 
were running up and down my fingers. I could hardly hold still 
and sit in this wagon.” 


x *& * 


The colonels grew quiet soon after that exchange, but appar- 
ently Pan Volodyovski wasn’t the only one who entertained 
such amicable thoughts about the Swedes. The prisoners soon 
heard their escort saying much the same. 

“Did you see those pagan sons of bitches?” one soldier asked 
another. “We were supposed to fight them and now we’ll be 
shoveling out their stables and grooming their horses.” 

“God dammit all to Hell!” snarled another soldier. 

“Shut your mouth. The Swedes will teach you how to jump 
through hoops, you can bet on that.” 

“Maybe I’ll teach them something!” 


“Sure you will. There’s others, a lot better than you, that 
tried to go against them. And look at what happened.” 

“That’s right,” another said. “We’re taking our greatest 
knights to them, just like feeding delicacies to a dog. You know 
that you can’t even talk to one of them without a Jew to do your 
talking for you? First thing the commandant had to do in Saulas 
was look for a Jew.” 

“May the plague take ’em!”’ 

Here the first trooper lowered his voice somewhat. 

“People say that the best soldiers are refusing to join up with 
them against our own King,” he murmured. 

“And it’s true! Didn’t you see those Hungarians in Keydany? 
And didn’t the Prince march out against the resisters? Nobody 
knows yet which way things will go. A whole bunch of our 
own men fought beside those Hungarians, remember? And now 
it looks like they’re all going to be shot.” 

“There’s their reward for all those years of faithful service!” 

“Ah, to the Devil with it! A man would do better running 
errands for a Jew.” ~~, 

“Halt!” Pan Roche shouted suddenly, riding ahead of the 
convoy. 

“May a bullet jam itself sideways in your mouth,” a nearby 
dragoon muttered. 

“What's going on?” the soldiers asked each other. 

“Stand still, damn you all! the command came again and the 
wagon and its escort halted. 


x -*& * 


The day, as Pan Volodyovski noted with one quick glance, 
was clear and bright and the wooded landscape lay open all the 
way to the horizon everywhere he looked. The sun was high 
and its sharp morning glare revealed a large dust cloud moving 
swiftly on the road ahead as if a herd of animals was being driven 
towards the halted convoy. 

But something gleamed and glittered in that cloud of dust; it 
was as if someone tossed a handful of sparks into that tumbled 
thickness, or as if the light of innumerable candles was glowing 
under smoke. 

“Those are lance points!” Volodyovski shouted suddenly. 

“Must be some soldiers coming.” 


“It's probably more Swedes trying to make sure the country- 
side is quiet enough to suit them.” 

“Can't be. Only their infantry has pikes. This cloud is 
moving far too fast for infantry. That’s cavalry with lances! 
These are our own people!” 

“They’re ours!” the dragoons echoed all around. 

“Heads up!” Pan Roche ordered. “Fall in around the wagon!” 

The dragoons formed a tight circle around the wagon, and 
Pan Volodyovski became so excited that it looked as if sparks 
were about to leap out of both his eyes. 

“Those are my Laudanians with Zagloba!” he shouted. “It 
can't be anybody else!” 

No more than two furlongs lay now between the wagon and 
the nearing mass of horsemen hidden by the dust, and this 
distance narrowed rapidly as the new arrivals came on at a fast 
trot. At last a powerful body of cavalry spilled out of the dust 
and advanced swiftly in extended order as if about to charge. 

Each moment brought them closer. Pan Michal’s sharp, ex- 
cited little eyes spotted a thickset, commanding man who rode 
on the right flank of the foremost rank, waving a gold bulava as 
he issued his last-minute orders, under a horsetail standard that 
denoted the rank of a Hetman. 

“That's Pan Zagloba!” he cried out, delighted. “As I love 
God, Zagloba!” 

A quiet, warm smile lighted up the dark, grave features of Pan 
Yan Skshetuski. 

“That’s him, alright,” he said. “And under a horsetail standard 
too. He’s already made himself a Hetman! I’d recognize him 
anywhere by his brashness and imagination. That man will 
march into the hereafter just as glib and cocksure as he was on 
Galena. 

“May God give him health and strength,” Pan Oskierka said 
and then, making a trumpet out of his folded hands, he started 
calling to Pan Roche: “Hey, Master Kowalski! Looks like your 
kinsman’s come to pay you a visit!” 

But Pan Roche didn’t hear him. He was too busy herding his 
dragoons into defense formation, and this much had to be said 
on his behalf, that even though an entire cavalry regiment was 
coming down upon him he was neither flustered nor dismayed. 
He drew up his handful of troopers in two ranks in front of the 


wagon, while his opponents came at him from the front and 
both flanks at once, riding swiftly in a Tartar crescent. But 
apparently they wanted to parlay first because someone started 
waving a white flag among them, and loud shouts called on 
Kowalski to surrender. 

“Halt! Halt! Wait a bit!” 

“At a walk, forward... march!” Pan Roche commanded. 

“Hold it! Give it up! Surrender 

“Fire!” Pan Roche shouted. 

But nothing happened. Nota single dragoon obeyed him and 
fired his musket, and the amazed Kowalski fell into a rage. 
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“Fire, you mongrels!” he roared in a terrifying voice and 
turned on his own men as if he’d gone mad. One blow of his 
thick fist sent a trooper tumbling into the dust while the rest 
backed away, ignoring his order, and finally scattered before his 
raging fury like a flock of quail. 

“I'd have those soldiers shot anyway,’ Mirski said. 

Meanwhile Kowalski saw that all his men had deserted him 
and wrenched his horse around to face his attackers. 

“There’s my death!” he shouted in a frightful voice in which 
the captive colonels could read a strange, deeply longed-for 
expectation of relief, as well as utter hopelessness and despair, as 
he charged all his enemies alone. 

But he barely managed to cover half the intervening distance 
when a scatter gun boomed among the Laudanians and a shower 
of hobnails rustled along the highway. His horse stumbled and 
plunged nose-first into the dust, pinning down its rider, and Pan 
Roche was left struggling on the ground. He managed to get 
back on his feet just as some broad-shouldered soldier spurred 
like lightning out of the advancing ranks and jerked him up into 
the air by the back of his neck. 

“That’s Yozva Butrym!” Pan Volodyovski cried. “That’s 
Yozva the Pegleg!”’ 

Pan Roche grasped the tails of Yozva’s coat, ripping them off 
at once, and they began to struggle with each other with all of 
their vast strength. Yozva’s stirrup cracked and burst apart, 
throwing him off his horse, but he kept his iron grip on Kowal- 
ski’s neck and the two of them tumbled along the highway like 
a giant ball. 

Then others came running. 


At least ten pairs of hands clutched at Pan Roche who threw 
himself about like a netted bear, butting and roaring and tossing 
his tormentors into the air like a wild boar beset by a pack of 
mastiffs, until at last he grew too weak to struggle anymore. He 
wanted to die, that was clear to everyone who saw him, but all 
he heard around him were cries that he was to be taken alive. 


x * * 


Meanwhile Pan Zagloba was at the wagon, or rather already 


clambering up on it—throwing his arms in turn around the two 


Skshetuskis, the little knight, Mirski, Stankevitch and Oski- 


erka—and gasping out in a breathless, happy voice: 

“Ha! There’s still some use for old Zagloba, eh? And aren’t 
we going to pour some salt into Radzivill’s soup? Gentlemen! 
We're free as the birds and we’ve a whole regiment behind us! 
Let's raid his possessions! What do you say, eh? Did my wits 
serve me well or didn’t they? If I hadn’t got us out this way I’d 
have thought of something else... Eh? What? Eh? Phew, I’m 
so out of breath I can hardly talk...!| But let’s get started on 
Radzivill’s properties! Let’s send him to the poorhouse! You 
may think you know that treacherous devil but you still don’t 
know everything about him! Wait till you hear my story!” 

The rest of this breathless outburst had to wait, giving way to 
the shouting of the overjoyed Laudanians, who ran to the wagon 
to greet their rescued colonel. A press of Butryms, Go- 
syevitches, Domashevitches, Stakyans and Gashtovts crowded 
around their diminutive commander, roaring “Vivat! Vivat!’ for 
all they were worth, while he waited for the return of silence so 
that he could speak. 

~Gentlemen,” he said at last. “My dearest comrades! Thank 
you with all my heart for your loyalty and affection. I’m deeply 
grateful to you. Yes, I know, it’s a terrible thing to break our 
oath and go against our Hetman, but when there’s no doubt 
about his treason there just isn’t anything else to do! We won’t 
desert our country and our King! Long live His Most Merciful 
Majesty, our King Yan Casimir! Vivat Joannes Casimirus Rex!” 

“Vivat! Vivat!” 

“Let's raid Radzivill’s lands!” Zagloba was howling. “Let’s 
flush out his storehouses and cellars!” 


“Get some horses for us!” the little knight ordered, and half a 
dozen men shot off at once to get him his horses. 

But Pan Zagloba was never one to miss a chance for a 
ceremonial gesture. He assumed a serious stance, as befitted the 
gravity of the moment, and prepared to hand over his temporary 
command. 

“Sir Michal,” he addressed Volodyovski formally and grandly. 
“TI acted as a Hetman to your men, and I must tell you that 
they’re a fine body of troops. My congratulations. It was a 
pleasure to be their commander. But now that you're free to 
lead them I place my authority in your hands.” 

“Why don’t you take command, sir?” Pan Michal turned to 
Mirski. ‘“You’re the senior officer among us.” 

~ “T wouldn’t think of it,” Mirski said. 

“Then perhaps Colonel Stankevitch...” 

“I have my own regiment,” Stankevitch said. “I don’t need 
another’s. Keep your command, colonel. We don’t need to 
stand on ceremonies here. You know your men better than 
anyone, and they know you. They’ll do best in your hands and 
that’s all that matters.” 

“Do that, Michal,” Pan Yan Skshetuski urged. “It’ll work best 
that way.” 

“So be it then,” the little colonel said. 

He took the commander’s baton from Zagloba’s hands, 
formed up his regiment in marching order in less time than it 
would take to say a Hail Mary, and rode out at its head with his 
freed companions. 

“And where will we go now?” Zagloba wished to know. 

“To tell you the truth, I don’t know,” Pan Michal admitted. 
“IT haven’t had the time to give it a thought.” 

“It?s worth some serious thinking,” Mirski said. “And we 
ought to get our heads together on it right away. But first let 
me thank Pan Zagloba in all of our names for remembering us 
the way he did, and for coming to our aid in such a swift and 
effective manner.” 

“Eh? What? Hmm?” Pan Zagloba lifted his head proudly 
and curled an end of his mustache upward with one hand. 
“You'd be in Birjhe if it weren’t for me, that’s certain! It’s only 
simple justice to admit that if something needs to be invented 
Zagloba’s head will do it. Hey, Michal, we’ve been in worse 


spots that this one, am I right? Do you remember how I saved 
you from the Tartars that time we rescued Helen?” 


x * * 


Pan Michal remembered something altogether different, 
namely that it was he who saved Pan Zagloba, but he kept quiet 
while his little mustache moved swiftly up and down. Mean- 
while the old knight went on with his peroration. 

“Nobody needs to thank me, because if something happens to 
all of you today it might happen to me just as well tomorrow, 
and you wouldn’t leave me in difficulties either, I expect. I’m 
so pleased to see you free that it seems as if I’ve won a real 
victory. I’m glad to see that neither my hand nor my head have 
got too old to function as they should.” 

“So you found your way to Upita straight away?” Pan Michal 
asked. 

“And what else was I supposed to find? The road to Keydany? 
Did you think I'd climb into a wolf's throat? Of course I went 
straight to Upita. I ran my horse into the ground getting there 
too, which is a pity because it was a very decent animal, but | 
was in Upita first thing yesterday and by noon we were on our 
way!” 

“It’s a good thing my men believed you.” The little knight 
kept twisting his head in wonder. “It’s a miracle, seeing that 
none of them knew who you were and only a few saw you with 
me in my quarters.” 

“As a matter of fact I had no problems with that whatsoever,” 
the fat knight reported. “I had your ring to start with, and the 
men had just been told about your arrest and the Hetman’s 
treason. I practically walked in on their meeting with delegates 
from the regiments of Colonels Mirski and Stankevitch who 
came to urge them to get together with all loyal soldiers and 
fight the traitor Hetman. So when I told them that you were all 
on your way to the Swedes in Birjhe, it was like poking an 
anthill with a walking stick. Their horses were in the pastures 
but they sent for them at once and by midday we were on the 
road. Of course I took command over them! Why not? Isn’t 
that just my natural due?” 

“But where did you get that horsetail standard, father, and 


that gold bulava?” Pan Yan asked. “We thought from a distance 
that it was some Hetman.” 

“What? Hmm? I looked the part, eh? And why note 
Wouldn’t I be a good one? But where did I get the standard? 
Well, right along with the delegates from the resisting regiments, 
came a Radzivill officer with an order for the Laudanians to 
march to Keydany, and with a Hetman’s horsetail and bulava to 
give him more authority. I had him arrested on the spot and | 
had the standard carried over me to confuse the Swedes.” 

“Dear God, how cleverly he thought it all out!” Pan Oskierka 
Gmede 

“Solomon wouldn’t have done it any better,” Stankevitch 
agreed while Pan Zagloba swelled and reddened with pleasure 
like a well-yeasted pancake on a cooking sheet. 

“Tet’s decide, then, what we ought to do,” he advised at last. 
“If you’ve the patience to listen to me for a little longer I'll tell 
you what I thought up on the way. In the first place, ] wouldn't 
plan on making open war on Radzivill, because he’s a giant pike 
and we’re a school of perches. It’s best for perches not to face 
the pike because that’s the surest way of going down his throat. 
Let’s leave him for now to the Devil, and may Old Nick stick 
him on a spit and baste him well with pitch so that he roasts 
evenly all over.” 

“And in the second place?” Mirski asked. 

“In the second place,” Zagloba replied, “if by some chance he 
got his hands on us, he’d give us such a hot welcome that every 
magpie in Lithuania would have something to screech about for 
years. Take a look at this letter, gentlemen, that Kowalski was 
carrying to the Swedish commandant in Birjhe, and get to know 
this Hetman if you didn’t know him well enough before!” 

With this Pan Zagloba unbuttoned his coat, drew out an open 
letter, and passed it to Mirsk1. 

“What is this? Swedish? German?” the old colonel asked 
peering at the writing. “Which of you gentlemen can read 
either language?” 

It turned out that only Pan Stanislav Skshetuski knew a little 
German, since he often traveled on business to Torun near the 
Prussian border, but even he couldn’t make sense out of the 
letter or recognize the language. 

“Then let me tell you what it’s all about,” Pan Zagloba said. 


“I had a little time to spare in Upita when the soldiers sent out 
for their horses, so I had them find me the smartest Jew in town, 
and he read it all out and explained it to me as clear as the 


Gospels. What the Hetman tells the Swedish commandant—for 


the good of the King of Sweden, I might add—is to send 
Kowalski and his convoy on their way and then, without wast- 
ing another moment, have each of us propped up against a wall 
and shot. But in such a manner that no news of it would ever 
get outside.” 

The liberated colonels began to clap their hands in amaze- 
ment at Radzivill’s treachery and cunning and only old Pan 
Mirski shook his head as if this was no surprise to him. 

“That's the one thing about all this I couldn’t understand,” he 
said. “I mean that he’d let us slip out of his hands alive. There 
must have been some reasons we don’t know about as to why he 
couldn’t shoot us openly in Keydany.” 

“Could be he was concerned about what people would say 
about it, no2” 

“Could be.” 

“What I can’t get over is that implacable vengefulness of his,” 
the little knight confessed. “I’m almost ashamed to mention, it 
but it’s not that long ago that I helped to save his life, along with 
Ganhof, but that’s all forgotten.” 

“And I served him and his father for more than thirty years!” 
said Stankevitch. 

“A terrible man!” Pan Stanislav murmured. 

“So my thought is to keep out of his jaws,” Pan Zagloba 
counseled. “To the Devil with him! Let’s avoid a battle with 
him if we can but, on our way, let’s do as much damage as we 
can to his best possessions. We ought to join up with the 
Voyevode of Vitebsk, just to have the protection of some power- 
ful personage around us, but let’s take as much as we can out of 
Radzivill’s larders, cellars, stables, storehouses and byres. I can’t 
wait to get started on that work! Let’s also help ourselves to 
whatever rents have been collected for him on his personal 
estates, because the more of everything that we bring to the 
Voyevode of Vitebsk the better he’ll like us.” 

“He'll welcome us with open arms as it is,” Oskierka re- 
marked. “But the way things are, it’s good advice for us to join 


up with him as soon as we can, and nobody will come up with 
a better idea just now.” 

“Everyone will vote for that,” Stankevitch nodded quietly. 

“That’s it, then!” Pan Michal decided. “That’s what we shall 
do! Let Pan Sapyeha be that leader for whom we've been 
praying.” 

“Amen,” the others chorused. 

They rode in silence for a while longer until Pan Michal 
began to squirm restlessly on his saddle. 

“But what if we were to nip a few Swedes if we get the 
chance?” he blurted out at last, peering anxiously at his older and 
more staid companions. 

“I'd say why not?” Stankevitch agreed. “Radzivill is sure to 
have assured the Swedes that Lithuania is firmly in his grasp and 
that everyone in the country would turn on Yan Casimir if he 
gave the word. Let them see what a lie that is.” 

“Quite right!” Mirski added. “If some Swedish detachment 
comes our way we’ll ride across their bellies! I also agree that 
we should sidestep any confrontation with Radzivill himself 
because we don’t stand a chance against him. He's a great 
commander! But it would be worth our while to spend a few 
days rummaging around Keydany.” 

“To raid his estates?” Pan Zagloba queried. 

“No, more than that! My regiment and Pan Stankevitch’s too 
can slip off towards us unless Radzivill has already crushed them. 
And even if that happened, as could be, there’re bound to be 
survivors who will run to join us. Moreover, we can count on 
a fair number of our gentry coming out as well once they see an 
organized force to group themselves around. We'll hit Radzi- 
vill’s pride, where he hurts the most, and we'll bring Pan 
Sapyeha something he can work with!” 


Chapter Thirty-two 


THEIR CALCULATIONS about reinforcements proved correct at 
once, because every one of Kowalski’s dragoons immediately 
asked to join the Laudanians. It was a good omen for the future. 
The liberated colonels were quite sure that more such men would 
be found in Radzivill’s ranks. Moreover, they thought it likely 
that the first strong blow struck against the Swedes could cause a 
general uprising throughout Lithuania. 

With this in mind, Pan Volodyovski decided on a night march 
towards Ponevyesh and Upita, where he’d be able to gather up 
the rest of the Laudanian gentry, and then to slip into the 
widespread Rogov Forest where he expected the loyalist survi- 
vors to look for refuge from the Hetman’s vengeance. In the 
meantime he called a halt near the overgrown and hidden 
Lavetch River to rest the men and horses. 

They stayed there until nightfall, peering out at the crowded 
highway, and counting the endless groups of peasants who were 
heading for the refuge of the woods. Once in a while the 
pickets would bring in a single, frightened peasant to question 
about the whereabouts of the Swedes, but few of them knew 
anything useful. All of them were gripped by superstitious 
terror, and each of them babbled that the Swedes were just 
around the corner, but none of them could say anything con- 
Glieres 

At last, after the sun had set, Volodyovski ordered his men to 
mount. They trotted out of the riverside reeds and willow 
groves and, almost at once, each of them heard the ringing of a 
distant church bell. 
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“What’s that all about?” Pan Zagloba asked. “It’s too late for 
the Angelus, isn’t it?” 

Pan Volodyovski cocked an ear to the urgent sound. 

“That’s for alarm,” he said. 

Then he put his horse into a trot along the column formed up 
on the road. 

“Does any of you know the name of the nearest town or 
village out in that direction?” he asked. 

“That’s Klevany, colonel,”said one of the Gosyevitches. “We 
go that way with potash, now and then.” 

“And do you hear the bells?” 

“We hear them! That’s nothing normal, sir!” 

Pan Michal beckoned to the regimental bugler and soon the 
soft sounds of a muffled trumpet sounded among the thickets. 
The regiment moved forward. Every man’s eyes strained in the 
direction of the ringing church bells and soon, much sooner 
than expected, a red glow bloomed in the darkened sky and 
started to spread and brighten rapidly. 

“A fire!” the whisper ran along the ranks. ~~. 

Pan Michal edged close to Yan Skshetuski. “Swedes!”he said. 

“We'll get a taste of them,” Pan Yan answered grimly. 

“I’m just surprised that they’ve set fire to the place. Why 
would they, if they feel at home here?” 

“The local landholder must have put up a fight if they were 
too demanding with their requisitions, or the peasants moved if 
they touched the church.” 

“We'll find out soon enough,” Pan Michal said and sighed in 
satisfaction. 

Just then Pan Zagloba clip-clopped towards them. 

“Hey, Michal,” he said uneasily. 

“What is it, my friend?” 

“I see you've already got a whiff of Swedish meat. There's 
going to be a battle, I expect?” 

“God grant it! God grant it!” 

“And what about the prisoner?” 

“What prisoner?” 

“Kowalski! What other prisoner do we have? It’s most 
important that he doesn’t get away. And do you know whys 
Because the Hetman still has no idea of what happened to you 
and the other colonels, and there’s no way he can find out just 


now unless Kowalski escapes and reports it. Am I right? You 
have to leave some dependable people to watch him, because it’s 
easy to run for it in the confusion of a fight! What if he hits on 
some good stratagem and hoofs it?” 

“The wagon that he’s sitting in is more likely to come up with 
stratagems, Pan Michal replied. “But you’re right. He does 
need to be guarded. D’you want to stay behind and keep an eye 
on him?” 

“What? And miss the battle? Hmm, it’s true that I don’t see 
too well at night... the firelight blinds me... Ah, nothing would 
keep me out of the action if we were taking on these heretics in 
daylight, as you know! But now, in darkness, and since the 
public good demands it, I suppose I’ll have to sacrifice myself.” 

“Good. I'll leave you five men to help. And ifhe tries to get 
away shoot him on the spot.” 

“Oh, Tll mold him like a piece of wax, don’t worry about 
that! Ah, but that fire looks bigger every minute. So where am 
I to wait with Kowalski?” 

“Wherever you want. I’ve no time for that now.” 

And the little knight spurred eagerly ahead. 

The glare of the nearing conflagration rose ever higher into 
the reddened sky. The freshened breeze brought the frantic 
sound of church bells ringing out for help and, along with that, 
the flat crack of pistols. 

“At a trot... forward!” Pan Michal commanded. 
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Having come closer to the village, they slowed to a walk and 
caught sight of a broad street, so brightly lighted by the flames 
that burst out of the peasant dwellings which burned on either 
side, that one could look for spilled pins all along the highway, 
while sheets of fire leaped from one thatched roof to the next. 

A sharp breeze tossed bright swarms of glittering red sparks 
high into the sky, and flung entire sheaves of burning straw 
along adjoining rooftops, casting a fierce, crimson light on the 
strip of roadway where groups of people, perceived only dimly 
from a distance, ran about as if in a fever. Wails of terror 
blended desperately with the bells of a church hidden behind a 
clump of trees, with the bellowing of cattle, the barking of dogs 
and occasional gunshots. 


Drawing even closer, Volodyovski’s soldiers caught their first 
sight of Swedes: Reiters in tall leather boots and black broad- 
brimmed hats. But there weren’t many of them to be seen just 
then. Some of them were fighting groups of peasants armed 
with threshing flails and pitchforks, driving them away from the 
fenced yards of their little dwellings, chasing them into the 
cultivated vegetable fields beyond, and shooting them with 
pistols. Others drove sheep and cattle from the barns and byres, 
urging them on with the flat of their long, straight rapiers. Yet 
others, made almost invisible in a cloud of feathers, were draped 
with dozens of farmyard birds that dangled from their belts, 
some with their necks already wrung and some still flapping 
their wings in their final death throes. More than a dozen others 
held horses for at least twice or three times that many who were 
busy looting the huts and homes that hadn't yet been swept by 
thie fires: 

The road that sloped down into the village from a small 
hillock overgrown by birches, provided cover for the Laudani- 
ans in which to form their ranks, and gave them a clear view of 
the lurid scene below. What they saw was an almost classic 
picture of a village looted by an enemy. The crackling fires 
revealed every detail of the foreign soldiers, the clustered villag- 
ers jammed tightly together by the press of bodies, the screaming 
women dragged about by dismounted troopers, and the disor- 
dered clumps of men who were trying to defend themselves; 
and all of this seemed to jerk about in quick, violent motions, 
bringing to mind a village puppet show, but wrapped in the 
ever-present sound of shouts, curses and cries for help and 
mercy. 

The conflagration spread so rapidly that it soon acquired the 
qualities of a firestorm. The leaping flames looked like a fiery 
mane shaken above the village and the roar of the fire drowned 
out all other sounds. 
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Pan Volodyovski ordered his men to slow down to an easy 
trot as they came to the gaping turnstile that marked the begin- 
ning of the little township. He could have charged straight in 
at a gallop and shattered the unprepared enemy at one blow. But 
he decided to ’taste’ the Swedes, get a feel of their fighting 


mettle and a sense of their worth in a straightforward, cut-and- 
thrust cavalry encounter, so he did everything to be spotted in 
advance. 

A few Swedish horsemen posted near the turnstile caught 
sight of the approaching Laudanians and one of them galloped 
to their officer, who stood with a drawn rapier in his hand before 
a large group of mounted troopers farther down the street. 
Volodyovski saw the runner saying something urgently, and 
pointing in the direction of the Lithuanians, while the officer 
twisted his head around and shaded his eyes against the blinding 
glare. He stared for a moment, nodded at his bugler, and a 
sharp, strident trumpet call cut through the deafening mass of 
human and animal bellowing and shouting. 

And here the Polish knights could admire the discipline and 
training of the Swedish soldiers; the first few notes had barely 
sounded in the street when a crowd of Reiters poured out of the 
houses. Others threw down their loot and abandoned the cattle 
they were driving and all of them ran headlong for their horses. 

In moments, or what seemed like one blink of an eye, they 
were all mounted, in formation, and Pan Volodyovski could 
only admire their spectacular efficiency and imposing military 
appearance. Each of them was a large, broad-backed man, 
dressed in a yellow leather coat and a polished breastplate, with 
a wide black leather baldric sloped across the shoulder, and a 
broad-brimmed hat cocked across the right eye with the left 
brim pinned up. They were all mounted on well-fed and 
well-curried horses as uniformly matched as the men them- 
selves, and they stood in their ranks as still and steady as a wall, 
with their bared rapiers held firmly at the shoulder. None of 
them showed the slightest uneasiness or alarm as they watched 
the road both expectantly and calmly. 

Their officer and bugler trotted a short distance towards the 
Lithuanian horsemen as if to ask who they were, probably 
assuming that the Laudanians were some Radzivill detachment 
which wouldn’t interfere with what they were doing. The 
officer began to wave his hat and rapier and the trumpeter 
signaled for a parley. 

“Fire a shot at them, one of you,” Volodyovski called back to 
the ranks behind him. “Let them know what to expect from us.” 

A scatter gun boomed out, the load of flints and nails rattled 


harmlessly along the road, and the Swedish officer began to 
shout louder and wave his hat harder than before. 

“He still doesn’t get the point,” Pan Michal observed. “Give 
him another one.” 

After the second discharge the Swedish officer seemed to 
understand that something was wrong and rode back to his men 
without any hurry, while they advanced towards him at a steady 
trot. 

Meanwhile the leading ranks of the Laudanians were entering 
the village. 

The Swedish officer barked an order and the stiff, upraised 
rapiers dropped at once and dangled on their wrist-straps, while 
each Reiter, moving with the speed and uniform precision of 
well-drilled regulars, drew a heavy pistol from his saddle holsters 
and rested it, cocked and with the barrel pointed upward, on his 
saddlehorn. 

“Excellent soldiers,” Volodyovski muttered. Then, with a 
quick glance back over his shoulder at his own men, he shouted: 
“Forward!” ™ 

The Laudanians bowed forward on the necks of their horses, 
spurred their animals into an instant gallop and charged into the 
village. The Reiters allowed them to get quite close before they 
fired a pistol volley straight into their faces, but only a few men 
dropped their reins and swayed back in their saddles; the rest 
came on, roaring like a windstorm, and crashed into the Swedes. 
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Light Lithuanian cavalry of those days, such as the Laudani- 
ans, still carried the long, wooden lances that derived from the 
age of chivalry, and which only the heavily armored winged 
husaria used in the Polish armies of the Commonwealth. But 
Pan Volodyovski, expecting a fight in cramped quarters among 
the burning buildings, ordered them left behind in the birch 
wood before the attack, so that the Swedish rapiers and Lithu- 
anian sabers clashed immediately. 

The weight of the charge didn’t break the Swedes. It merely 
jarred them and threw them back a little, and left them fighting 
fiercely with their long, straight swords, while the Laudanians 
pushed on with grim determination, forcing them to give way a 
step at a time in the broad, fenced-in village street. 


Dead men began to tumble thickly from their saddles on both 
sides and the press of men and horses tightened like a vise. The 
clash of swords and sabers drove the peasantry away from the 
street into fields and orchards. The scorching heat that welled 
out of the burning houses seemed to burn up the air and robbed 
everyone of breath, even though fenced, widespread patches of 
plum and apple groves lay between the roadway and these 
flaming dwellings. 

The Swedes, forced back by the remorseless pressure of the 
Lithuanians, began a slow, dogged retreat, but maintained their 
order. Indeed, they couldn’t have scattered if they wanted to, 
because the tall plank fencing turned the village street into a 
single channel that gripped and compressed everything within it. 
But escape seemed to be the last thing on their minds. Time and 
again they tried to hold fast against the pressure, dig in their 
heels and halt the Lithuanians, but they couldn’t do it long 
enough to make any difference. 

It was a strange battle, with both sides choked and squeezed 
within the narrow strip between the fenced-in orchards, that let 
only the lead ranks of each formation battle with the other, 
while the remainder shoved against the men ahead. But this 
merely focused the carnage ona narrow front and made it all the 
bloodier. 

Pan Volodyovski, who asked Yan Skshetuski and the older 
colonels to keep an eye on things when the battle started, fought 
in the first rank like a simple soldier, getting his taste of Swedes 
and satisfying his curiosity about them. Time and again a black 
Swedish hat swept to the ground before him, a husked rapier 
flew into the air, and the stricken trooper tumbled off his horse 
with a short, shrill scream. One black hat after another loomed 
before his eyes, followed by yet another, and then a third and a 
fourth, but he kept moving forward like a grim, diminutive 
spirit of destruction. His merry little eyes narrowed and glowed 
like coals; his movements were as cold as ice; and the swift 
strokes of his saber were so slight, and seemingly so careless, as 
to be almost imperceptible. Death from his hand was all the 
more terrible because it took so little effort on his pane: 

There were moments when there wasn’t anyone within reach 
before him. Then he turned both his face and saber to the left 
or right, his hand made a scarcely noticeable movement, and 


another Reiter slid out of his saddle, so that for all his small size 
he seemed superhuman. What came to mind to the men around 
him was the image of a harvester who vanishes from sight under 
the high, nodding crests of vegetation towering in a hemp field, 
and whose invisible passage is marked by the toppling of the 
plants cut down from below. Quite hidden from view among 
the taller Reiters, he was easily tracked by the devastation he 
caused in their ranks. 

Pan Stanislav and the grim, one-legged Yozva Butrym ad- 
vanced right behind him. 
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At last the Swedish ranks backed out of the fenced-in street 
into the broad church square, pushed out of their confining trap 
like a cork slapped out of a bottle. A quick, sharp order from 
their officer turned their narrow, tightly jammed and largely 
useless column into a wide formation thrown across the whole 
front of their enemies, so that all of them could come into action 
at one time, but the Laudanians didn’t follow suit...Led by Pan 
Yan Skshetuski, they charged the Swedish battle line in a tight 
troop column, struck it at its thinned-out weakest point, broke 
through at once like a steel wedge driven into a log, and swept 
around one half of the shattered Swedes while Mirski and 
Stankevitch charged the other half with the Laudanian reserve 
and Kowalski’s troopers. 

Two battles blazed in place of one but neither lasted long. 
The left wing, split and broken by Skshetuski, never had the 
time to form another battle line and was the first to scatter. The 
right wing, which contained the Swedish officer, put up a fierce 
resistance but it was stretched too wide. It cracked soon after, 
broke and fell apart, and the battle turned into pursuit and 
slaughter. Kept in the killing ground by another circle of heavy 
oak fencing, and barred from escaping by strong gates at the far 
end of the churchyard which the parish servants closed and 
reinforced against them, the Swedes galloped helplessly back and 
forth, chased by the Lithuanians, or fought doggedly in small 
surrounded groups and in single duels, amid the clash of steel 
and the crack of pistols. 

Here and there a Swede dodged one saber only to fall under 
another: or some other Reiter or Laudanian scrambled up from 


under a fallen mount only to find a sword blade hissing down on 
him from above; while a herd of panicked, wildly neighing 
horses ran blindly among them under empty saddles, savaging 
the men and other animals alike, and lashing out with their 
hooves at the struggling soldiers. 

Pan Volodyovski searched for the Swedish officer even as he 
cut down one Reiter after another, then spotted him fighting 
against two Butryms and spurred to him at once. 

“Step aside!” he shouted, charging up. “Get out of my way!” 

The two soldiers sprang away at once and the little knight 
collided with the Swede so violently that both their horses sat 
back on their haunches. 

The officer wanted to unhorse him with a single thrust, but 
Pan Volodyovski caught his rapier on the crosspiece of his 
dragoon saber, twisted it with one lightning movement of his 
hand, and the long blade whirled away in pieces. The officer 
stooped at once towards his holsters, but Volodyovski’s saber 
hissed across his face before he could draw and cock a pistol, and 
he dropped his reins and fell forward across his horse’s neck. 

“Take him alive!” Volodyovski shouted to the Butryms who 
seized the wounded man, and held him swaying on his bloody 
saddle, while their terrible little colonel disappeared in pursuit 
of other Swedish riders. 

But the hand-to-hand fighting had now turned against the 
Swedes everywhere, as the Laudanian gentry, who like all their 
kind took great pride in their swordsmanship, cut them down in 
dozens. More and more Reiters threw down their weapons or 
seized them by the blade and held out the hilts towards their 
enemies, and cries of ‘Pardon!’ started to ring out across the 
killing ground. But Pan Michal had ordered that only a few 
were to be taken prisoner, so all those others who threw down 
their rapiers or wanted to surrender picked up their swords again 
and fought to the death with the grim ferocity of Europe’s finest 
soldiers, taking as many of their enemies with them as they 
could. 

Within another hour only their last few remnants were still 
able to defend themselves, and the infuriated peasants poured 
back into their village to catch the riderless horses, finish off the 
wounded, and to strip the dead. 


So ended the first encounter between the Swedes and the 
Lithuanians. 
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Meanwhile Pan Zagloba, waiting in the birch grove beside 
the wagon that contained Kowalski, had to listen to the 
wretched young man’s bitter complaints against himself. 

“How could a kinsman do what you did to me, uncle?” Pan 
Roche demanded, trembling with indignation and despair. 
“You've doomed me altogether. It’s not just that I’ll get a bullet 
in the head as soon as I reach Keydany but I’ll be shamed for all 
time as well. From now on if someone wants to call someone 
else a numbskull he’ll say Roche Kowalski.” 

“And he won’t find many who’d want to disagree,” Pan 
Zagloba told him. “The best proof that you have only chaff 
between your ears is your surprise that I could make such a fool 
of you. Who did you think you were dealing with? I used to 
have the Khan of all the Tartars dancing as if he was a puppet on 
a string, so who are you to match your puny wits with mine? 
Did you think I’d let you take me and those other decent men 
to Birjhe, and feed us to the Swedes as if we were a sack of 
sausages? Us? The flower of the country’s knighthood? The 
pride of the Commonwealthe” 

“But | wasn’t taking you there of my own free will!” the 
desperate dragoon tried to defend himself. 

“Maybe not. But you were acting as a hangman’s errand boy 
and that’s a shameful thing for a gentleman to do. If you don't 
atone for that disgrace I’ll turn my back on you and all the 
Kowalskis! Tfui! What’s the matter with you, anyway? To be 
4 traitor is worse than being a common dog-catcher, but to be a 
traitor’s helper is the worst thing of all!” 

“I served the Hetman...” 

“And he serves the Devil! So what did that make your 
You’re a fool, Roche, accept that from the start, and don’t get 
into arguments with people who use their heads for something 
other than wearing a hat. You might possibly turn into a human 
being if you do only what I tell you and cling to my coat-tails 
for dear life. Understand? And remember that there are many 
great men walking the earth today who achieved their positions 
by taking my advice.” 
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A pistol volley put a temporary end to Pan Zagloba’s sermon 
because the battle started just then in the village, and the shouts 
and clatter came clearly all the way to the little birch grove. 

“Pan Michal is working hard over there,” Zagloba remarked, 
cocking his ear to the sound of fighting. “He’s not much to look 
at but he bites harder than a viper. They’ll be knee-deep in that 
foreign chaff over there, you’ll see, and I’d also rather be there 
than here and it’s all your fault! Is that how you show your 
gratitude, eh? Is this the way that you repay a kinsman?” 

“But what do I have to be grateful for?” Pan Roche asked, 
bewildered. 

“For the fact that you’re not plowing a traitor’s fields, you ox, 
although that’s the best thing you are suited for, seeing that 
you're both strong and stupid! Ay, but things are heating up 
over there, d’you hear? It must be the Swedes who are doing 
all that bellowing like a herd of cattle.” 

Here Pan Zagloba grew somewhat more thoughtful, because 
he wasn’t quite as much at ease near a battlefield as he liked to 
seem, and stared sharply into Kowalski’s eyes. 

“And whom do you wish a victory?” he demanded. 

“Our own men, of course.” 

“There you are! And what about the Swedes?” 

“Pd rather be pounding on them too, if I had my choice. 
What’s ours is ours and what’s their is theirs.” 

“Good. Your conscience is awakening. So if that’s how you 
feel about the Swedes how could you cart your own blood 
relative to them?” 

“Because I had orders.” 

“But you don’t have any orders now, do you?” 

“That’s true. I don’t.” 

“Your only superior now is Pan Volodyovski, nobody else. Is 
that clear to you? He’s your new commander.” 

mScerinsslikeweshe ought to be.” 

“SO you've got to do what Pan Volodyovski tells you, am | 
right?” 

“Seems like I do since there isn’t anybody else...” 

“So here is his order!” Pan Zagloba shouted. “He’s ordering 


you to forget about Radzivill from now on and serve your own 
country with the rest of us!” 

“How’s that again, uncle?” Pan Roche began to scratch his 
head once more. 

“Orders!” yelled Zagloba. 

“Yessir,” said Kowalski. “An order is an order.” 

“That’s better! So what are you going to do the next time we 
come across some Swedes? You’re going to pound on them, am 
I right?” 

“Seems like I’ll have to,” Pan Roche said and sighed as if a 
huge weight had rolled off his shoulders. “I’ve got to obey my 
commander’s orders.” 

Pan Zagloba also drew a deep, satisfying breath because he 
had some plans of his own for Pan Roche Kowalski, and the two 
of them settled down to listen to the sounds of the battle which 
went on for another hour or more. 

But Zagloba grew more fidgety and less at his ease by each 
passing minute. 

“Could they be in trouble over there?” he worried. “Maybe 
the fight is going against them?” 

“Ey, uncle,” Pan Kowalski said. “You’re an old soldier and 
you can say such things? If the Swedes were winning and 
smashing our people they’d be coming back this way, right past 
us, wouldn’t they?” 

“That’s true. I see that even your wits aren’t so dull that I 
can’t find some use out of them.” 

Then they listened to the sound of a large body of mounted 
men nearing along the road. 

“There, uncle,” Pan Kowalski said. “You hear the hoofbeats 
out there on the highway? They’re coming at a walk. They 
must’ve crushed the Swedes.” 

“Hmm. If only that’s our men... I think I’d better ride up 
and take a look.” 
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So saying Pan Zagloba let his saber dangle by its wrist strap, 
grasped a pistol, eased out of the birch grove and trotted out 
ahead. He didn’t have far to go before he saw a dark mass of 
mounted men moving slowly on the road before him and heard 
the growl of voices in lively conversation. A small group of 


horsemen rode ahead of the others and Pan Zagloba’s sharp ears 
picked up Volodyovski’s welcome voice at once. 

“Good men, fine soldiers,” Pan Michal was saying, out of 
breath. “I don’t know about their infantry, that’s still to be 
tasted, but the cavalry is first rate.” 

Much relieved, Zagloba spurred forward. 

“How are you all?” he cried. “I almost died of impatience 
back there! I was all set to charge down and help you! No- 
body’s wounded, I hope?” 

“No, we're all fine, thank God,” Pan Michal replied. “Al- 
though we lost a few good men, perhaps more than twenty.” 

“And the Swedes?” 

“Dead as doornails, all but a handful of them.” 

“You must have had a better time down there, Michal, than 
a puppy in a duck pond!” Pan Zagloba cried. “And was it right 
to leave me back there on guard, with nothing to do? My 
mouth was watering at the thought of all that Swedish meat. I’d 
have eaten them raw!” 

“You can have them roasted, if you like, because a few of 
them got singed in the fire.” 

“Let the dogs eat them if they’ve the stomach for it! And did 
you take many prisoners, eh?” 

“We have the captain and half a dozen troopers.” 

“And what d’you have in mind for them?” 

“I'd just as soon have them hanged, if it was up to me,” the 
little kmight replied. “Because they attacked a defenseless vil- 
lage, like a band of brigands. But Yan says that won’t do.” 

“Hmm. I’ve an idea about that,” Pan Zagloba said. “I’ve 
given it some thought since I had nothing better to do in that 
birch grove, and I think we ought to set them free and send them 
back to Birjhe as soon as we can.” 

“And why should we do that?” 

But here Pan Zagloba showed another facet of his character 
to those who didn’t know him, and impressed even more those 
who knew him well. 

“You've seen me as a warrior,” he said nodding wisely and 
putting on his most profound expression. “Now meet me as a 
statesman. We'll release the Swedes but we won’t tell them who 
we are. On the contrary, let them think that we’re Radzivill’s 
soldiers and that we cut them down on the Hetman’s orders just 


like we’ll do to any other Swedes we meet along our way. We'll 
tell them that Radzivill merely pretended to go over to them, 
all the better to draw them into a trap, and let them pass the 
word to their commanders! They’ll be scratching their heads 
about that for a long time to come and that damned traitor 
Radzivill will lose a lot of his credit with them.” 

“That’s not a bad thought at all,” Mirsk: said. 

“Not bad?” Pan Zagloba laughed. “The more I look at it the 
surer I am that it’s worth even more than your victory, gentle- 
men! And if it isn’t, may I sprout a hairy tail like a horse and 
wear a horse blanket instead of my short-coat! It’s far from 
Keydany to Birjhe, and even farther to Pontus de la Gardie in 
Estonia, and before they get it all explained among themselves 
they might come to blows. We’ll set one dog against the other, 
turn the invaders against the traitor, and who’ll profit most by 
that if not the Commonwealth?” 

“By God,’ Stankevitch said. “This advice really is worth our 
victory. ” 

“You have a chancellor’s brain, my friend,” -Mirski told 
Zagloba and nodded with respect. “Because if that doesn't 
throw them into chaos and confusion at this stage of their game, 
then nothing will.” 

“Then that’s what we’ll do,” Pan Michal said. “I'll let the 
Swedes go first thing tomorrow morning. But right now all I 
want to hear about is rest. Phew...! It was as hot as an oven on 
that road. And I’m so tired I can hardly lift a hand. That officer 
wouldn’t be able to leave tonight anyway because his wound 
needs dressing.” 

“Only how are we going to give them all this information?” 
Pan Yan wondered. “Which of us speaks their language? Do 
you have any thoughts about that, father?” 

“I do indeed,” Zagloba said at once. “Kowalski tells me that 
he has two Prussians among his dragoons, a smart quickwitted 
pair who can jabber to the Swedes in German. The Swedes are 
sure to understand the language, having fought in Germany for 
so many years. As for Kowalski, by the way, he’s ours body and 
soul now. He’s a good lad and I expect a lot of useful service 
out of him.” 

“Good!” said Volodyovski. “Will one of you gentlemen see 
to all that for me? I’m so tired I can hardly talk.” 


“Pll do that for you,” Pan Stanislav said. 

“Good. Thank you. All our men need to catch a breath so 
we'll stay in this birch grove until morning. The peasants are 
bringing us hot food from the village but our main order of 
business for tonight is sleep! I tell you, gentlemen, my eyelids 
are so heavy I need to prop them open so that I can see you.” 

“Well, if that’s so, I’ve more good news for you,”Pan Zagloba 
said. “There’s a fine haystack not far from the birch grove. 
Let’s luxuriate in there for a few hours, rest our backs and 
stimulate the brain, and tomorrow we can be on our way. We 
won't be in these parts again, I expect, unless we come back 
with Pan Sapyeha against Radzivill.” 


PART XVII 


Chapter Thirty-three 


WHAT STARTED THEN in Lithuania was a civil war which, along 
with the two invasions from the East and West and with the 
sharpening war in the Ukraine, filled the country’s measure of 
misfortune to the brim. 

The Grand Duchy’s Polish-Lithuanian regulars, so few in 
number that they couldn’t show effective resistance to either 
enemy, now split into two warring camps and fought against 
each other. One, especially the foreign mercenary contingents, 
stood by Radzivill. The vast majority of the rest denounced the 
Hetman as a traitor, renounced his authority, refused to obey 
him, and resisted the union with Sweden by force of arms. They 
had, however, neither unity among themselves, nor a joint plan 
of action, nor an overall commander. Such a leader could be the 
Voyevode of Vitebsk, the next ranking civil dignitary among the 
Lithuanians, but he was far too occupied with the defense of 
Bykhov—a long way southeast of insurgent Zmudya—and with 
the desperate fighting elsewhere in the country, to take imme- 
diate charge of the opposition. 

Meanwhile the two invaders—the Swedes and the Rus- 


sians—each looking at the entire country as their own posses- 
sion, started to send threatening embassies to each other. The 
Commonwealth saw its own eventual salvation in these clashes 
between her invaders, but before they actually began to fight 
each other all of Lithuania stood in the grip of chaos. Radzivill 
was bitterly disappointed in his calculations, his situation was 
more perilous than he ever dreamed in his worst nightmares, and 
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he was savagely determined to force his mutinous regiments 
back into obedience. 

Pan Volodyovski had barely brought his men to Ponevyesh 
after the fight at Klevany, when he heard about the destruction 
of Mirski’s and Stankevitch’s regiments by the Hetman’s sol- 
diers. Part of the shattered units was forcibly absorbed by 
Radzivill’s army and the rest was scattered to the four winds or 
stamped into the ground. Survivors wandered singly or in small 
eroups through the woods and villages, looking for refuge from 
the Hetman’s vengeance and pursuit, and ran to join Pan Michal 
whenever they were able. 

These refugees added daily to his strength but the news they 
brought was even more important. And the most encouraging 
word came in those days from Podlasye, where the regular 
troops stationed in the area of Bialystok and Tykotzin mutinied 
against Radzivill. They had been posted there after the Russian 
destruction of Vilna to bar Hovansky’s access to the Polish 
Crown territories further to the south. But hearing of the 
Hetman’s treason they formed a confederation undér Colonels 
Horotkevitch and Yakob Kmita, a distant cousin of Pan Andrei 
Kmita, who was now known and hated throughout the whole 
country as Radzivill’s most loyal and dangerous henchman. His 
name had become a synonym for bitterness and horror among 
the rebel soldiers. It was repeated everywhere with fear and 
loathing. Survivors told that it was he who had crushed the 
Mirski and Stankevitch loyalists, executing the captured muti- 
neers without mercy. According to the shocked, wretched 
refugees who flocked to the Laudanians, the Hetman trusted him 
more than any of his men, and had just sent him against 
Nevyarovski’s regiment which refused to follow its colonel into 
treason. 
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Pan Volodyovski listened to these reports with a great deal of 
attention a few days after his victory at Klevany, then turned to 
the other officers who came to help him to decide what course 
to follow next. 

“What would you say,” he asked, “if we went to Podlasye and 
joined those Confederates rather than trying to go all the way to 
Bykhov and the Voyevode of Vitebsk?” 


“You took the words right out of my mouth,” Pan Zagloba 
said. “A man always feels better about everything when he’s 
closer to home.” 

“There’s also word that His Majesty is calling back some of 
Pan Pototzki’s troops from the Ukraine,” Yan Skshetuski added. 
“And if that should happen we'll find ourselves among our old 
comrades rather than rattling around here from one strange 
corner to another.” 

“And who’s to command those Ukrainian regiments? Does 
anyone know?” 

“People say it’ll be Pan Tcharnyetzki,” Volodyovski answered. 
“But that’s no more reliable than guesswork at this time because 
it's too soon for accurate information to come all this way.” 

“Whatever the facts of the matter might be,” Pan Zagloba said. 
“I advise getting through to Podlasye as fast as we can. We can 
stir up all of that local gentry, sweep up those mutinied Radzivill 
regiments, and bring them to the King. And that could even 
lead to some recognition.” 

“Let’s do it, then!” Oskierka and Stankevitch agreed. 

“It won't be easy,” cautioned Volodyovski. ‘“We’ll have to 
slip between the Hetman’s fingers to get to Podlasye. But it’s 
worth a try. And if, by some stroke of luck, we get our hands 
on Kmita on the way, I’ve a couple of words to whisper in his 
ear that'll turn him green.” 

“He deserves it,” Mirski said. “I don’t wonder at some of the 
old Radzivill soldiers who served him all their lives. It isn’t easy 
to break the habits of a lifetime and turn against the man you 
have always followed. But that lawless scoundrel serves him out 
of greed and the sheer joy he finds in his treason.” 

“SO it’s to be Podlasye for us, then?” Oskierka asked. 

“Podlasye it is!” all the others chorused. 
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But getting past Keydany and the Hetman proved just as 
hazardous as Pan Volodyovski warned: it was like creeping past 
the lair of a hungry lion. 

All the roads, woodland tracks, villages and townships were 
in Radzivill’s hands. Just south of Keydany was Kmita with a 
corps of cavalry, infantry and cannon. The Hetman was already 
aware of the escape of the captive colonels, the mutiny of 


Volodyovski’s regiment and the Klevany massacre of the 
Swedes, and that last piece of news was literally almost the last 
stroke for the furious traitor. He was seized by such a frightful 
rage when he heard about it that he couldn’t breathe, fell 
senseless to the floor, and almost choked to death. 

He had good reason for rage and even for despair because that 
battle brought a storm of Swedish anger on his head. First of all 
it served as an instant signal for Zmudyan resistance. Small 
Swedish units were attacked and slaughtered everywhere by 
groups of local gentry and insurgent peasants. A fierce partisan 
warfare burst out throughout the land and the Swedes held 
Radzivill responsible for it all, especially since the Reiter officer 
and troopers set free in Klevany testified before the commandant 
in Birjhe that it was a Radzivill regiment that destroyed them, 
acting on his orders. 

A week later the Prince received an angry demand for an 
explanation from the Swedish commandant at Birjhe, and ten 
days after that came a bitterly accusing letter from Pontus de la 
Gardie, the commander in chief of all Swedish forces.in Estonia, 
Latvia, Lithuania and Courland. 

‘Either Your Highness lacks the influence and power to control your 
country,’ wrote the enraged field marshal, ‘in which case you had 
no right to sign agreements on its behalf, or you are out to destroy His 
Majesty’s forces by treachery and cunning! If that’s the case, then you 
have lost His Majesty’s regard, and earned the retribution that ts sure 
to come falling down upon you unless you show humility, do the proper 
penance, and erase your guilt by faithful and obedient service.’ 

Radzivill dispatched messengers with instant explanations but 
the blow to his pride couldn’t be erased. It became a burning, 
seeping wound that tormented him more profoundly than all his 
other disappointments. 

‘How is it then?’ he had to ask himself. ‘Can I really be as 
powerless as that?’ 

... Ah! And again his asthma threatened to strangle him with 
fury. 

“How can this be?” he raged. 

Didn’t his will count for anything any longer in that vast, 
thickly populated country which was so much greater than 
Charles Gustav’s Sweden? 

Wasn’t he rich and powerful enough to buy all the Swedish 


lords, if he wished to, for a mere fraction of everything he 
owned? Hadn’t he challenged his own King, looked with scorn 
at other reigning monarchs, stunned the known world with his 
military victories, and walked in his own pride and glory as if it 
was the sun? And was he now to listen to the threats of a 
Swedish general and take lessons in humility from Charles Gus- 
tav’s upstart brother-in-law? And who was that Swedish King 
himself if not an usurper whose crown, by rights of bloodline 
and inheritance, belonged to Yan Casimir anyway? 

But the burning core of the Hetman’s fury focused upon those 
who brought this terrible humiliation upon him, and he swore 
to crush Volodyovski and those colonels who were riding with 
him, and to wipe the Laudanians off the face of the earth. With 
this in mind he moved everything he had against them, sur- 
rounded them in much the same way that hunters throw a 
cordon around a wolf's lair in a forest, and drove them without 
a chance to catch their breaths. 
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In the meantime he got word that Kmita had destroyed 
Nevyarovski’s rebels, either scattering or killing off its enlisted 
gentry and forcing the ordinary men-at-arms into his own units. 
He then ordered Kmita to send him a part of his forces so that 
the destruction of Volodyovski’s rebels could be all the surer. 

‘Those men,’ he wrote to Kmita, ‘and especially Volodyovski and 
that other stray for whose lives you clamored so insistently, got away on 
the road to Birjhe and now they’re causing us immeasurable damage.’ 

Fe went on to say that he purposely sent them in the keeping 
of his most stupid officer, ‘so that they wouldn’t be able to turn him,’ 
but that the gambit failed either through the rebels’ cunning or 
the officer’s treason. 

Now Volodyovski has a whole regiment behind him and deserters 
swell his ranks every day. He already slaughtered one hundred and 
twenty Swedes at Klevany, announcing that this was done according to 
Our orders, which has caused the greatest difficulties with Pontus de la 
Gardie. 

‘Our whole cause has been placed in jeopardy by these traitors,’ he 
wrote on. “Which wouldn’t have happened if you hadn’t begged their 
lives from Us in Keydany, and if We’d had their heads lopped off their 
shoulders while We had them safely in Our hands.’ 


He then ordered Kmita to send him all his cavalry, dispatch 
the guns and the infantry to Keydany ‘in case those incorrigible 
scoundrels dare to move against it,’ and then to fetch Pan Tomasz 
and Olenka from Billevitche with no more delay and take them 
tOuthemelby: 

‘This means as much to Us nowadays as it does to you, because 
whoever holds them controls all the Laudanians who might otherwise 
follow Volodyovski.’ 

He finished by saying that he was sending Harasimovitch to 
his Podlasyan estates in Zabludov ‘with instructions on how to deal 
with those confederates out there,’ and commending Kmita to God 
and to his own continuing affection. 

Kmita was secretly delighted that Volodyovski, Zagloba and 
the other colonels managed to slip out of Swedish hands, and he 
wished them the same luck with Radzivill, but he did everything 
that the Hetman ordered. He sent him all his cavalry, garrisoned 
Keydany with the infantry, and even started to fortify the castle 
and the town with earthwalls and redoubts. At the same time 
he promised himself to go to Billevitche as soon as he’d finished. 

“I won’t use force,” he told himself. “Except as a last resort. 
And I won’t touch Olenka. It’s not my will anyway, it’s the 
Prince’s order. She won’t be glad to see me, I know that, but 
with God’s mercy she’ll discover in time that I serve Radzivill 
to save our country, not to injure it.” | 

Comforting himself in this way he worked day and night to 
fortify Keydany which was to be his Olenka’s residence, keeping 
her safe in those days of chaos and disaster. 
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Meanwhile Pan Volodyovski scurried to escape the Hetman 
who pursued him with all the relentless, single-minded dedica- 
tion of his unforgiving and implacable nature. 

But for all his great skills in this war of cunning and maneuver, 
things were getting rather tight for the little colonel because the 
Swedes moved large forces south of Birjhe, the eastern territo- 
ries of the country were held by the Russians, and the road to 
and past Keydany was blocked by Radzivill. 

Pan Zagloba was made most unhappy by this turn of events 
and he asked his little friend more and more frequently every day 
about their mutual chances. 


“Will we be able to cut our way through, Michal? For God’s 
sake, will we manage?” 

“We won't fight our way through,” the little knight replied. 
“That’s out of the question. You know me. You know that I’ll 
take on anybody, including the Devil. But the Hetman is too 
much for me. He’s a great commander. You said yourself that 
he’s a pike and we’re a school of perches, didn’t you? I’ll do 
what I can to slip through his fingers but if it comes to an all-out 
battle then he’ll beat us hollow.” 

“And then he’ll have us well peppered with lead and feed us 
to his dogs,” Pan Zagloba said. “Dear God, put me in any hands 
other than Radzivill’s! Wouldn’t it be better, then, to turn back 
and run to Pan Sapyeha?”’ 

“It’s too late for that now. We’ve not only the Hetman’s 
troops barring the way but the Swedes as well.” 

“The Devil must have given me that damfool idea to lead the 
Skshetuskis to Radzivill!” the fat knight despaired. 


“He doesn’t have us yet.” 
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Pan Michal remained optimistic, especially since everyone in 
the country—peasants as well as gentry—turned against Radz- 
ivill and warned him about every move that the Hetman made. 
He dodged and twisted as best he could, and he knew how to do 
it very well. He’d spent all his years, practically from childhood, 
in wars against the Tartars and the Cossacks in the Wild Lands 
and the open Steppe. He was famous in the old army of Yeremi 
Vishnovyetzki for his running fights with the Tartar tchambuls, 
for his sudden raids, his lightning turns and his unexpected 
sallies. 

Now, locked in an area of a few square miles between Rogov 
and Upita on one side, and the Nevyesh River on the other, he 
weaved back and forth, avoiding an out-and-out confrontation 
with the Hetman, and snapping at the net that tightened about 
him. | 

He ran, backtracked, dodged and darted much like a canny 
old wolf chased by a pack of mastiffs, slipping when he could 
past the waiting hunters and flashing his fangs whenever the dogs 
came too close. But when Kmita’s cavalry came up from the 
south, the Hetman plugged up the last of the bolt-holes, and 


arrived in person to make sure that the two ends of the net drew 
properly together. 

The regiments of Ganhof and Myeleshko, with two additional 
cavalry detachments led by the Prince himself, formed the arc of 
a bow with the river as the bowstring and with Pan Michal and 
his Laudanians trapped within that space. True, the little knight 
had the only ford across the swampy river right in front of him, 
but on the other side waited two regiments of Scottish infantry, 
a two hundred man battalion of Radzivill Cossacks, and half-a- 
dozen field guns which commanded the crossing in such a way 
that not a single man could escape their fire. 

Then the bow started tightening with the Hetman himself 
commanding the center of the arc. 

Luckily for Pan Volodyovski a pitch-black night and a sudden 
rainstorm slowed down the advance. But by that time the 
trapped Laudanians were left with only a few furlongs of river- 
side meadow overgrown with reeds between Radzivill, the 
river, and the Scotsmen on the other side, and the terrible Prince 
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was certain of his victory. 

The Hetman’s advance resumed just as soon as the first light 
of dawn gilded the tops of the reeds and broke on the dark water. 
The grim ranks marched forward like beaters in a bear-hunt, 
crushing the undergrowth and trampling every square foot of 
the shrinking refuge. Volodyovski’s trap tightened with their 
every step. And finally the arc of the bow lay flat against the 
river and the Radzivill soldiers stared about, dumb with admira- 
tion and amazement. 

Their quarry was gone. 

“Did the earth swallow them up, or what?” the soldiers asked 
each other. 

The reeds were beaten flat. They could conceal nothing. 
But there was no sign that Pan Volodyovski and some five 
hundred horsemen had ever been there. 

Radzivill himself was dumbstruck with surprise but then a real 
hurricane of fury burst over the heads of the officers whose 
regiments guarded the crossing on the other side. Another 
terrible attack of asthma seized the Prince—so violent that his 


men feared for his life once more—but his rage overcame even 
this sudden seizure. He ordered the immediate execution of 


two officers who were entrusted with the watch on the river- 
bank, but Ganhof managed to get them a reprieve for at least as 
long as it took to find out how that sly little rebel managed to 
elude his hunters. 

It soon became apparent that Pan Volodyovski made good use 
of the rain and he darkness to lead his regiment into the river, 
and then either wade or swim the men and the horses down- 
stream, well past the right flank of the Radzivill army. A few 
abandoned horses which had sunk belly-deep in the mud 
showed where he came ashore on the southern bank. 

Other tracks suggested that he set off towards Keydany with 
all the speed he could get out of his men and horses, and the 
Hetman guessed at once that the little colonel wanted to reach 
Podlasye and the confederate mutineers of Yakob Kmita and Pan 
Horotkevitch. 

But, he thought at once, wouldn’t the uncanny little raider be 
tempted to loot the castle and fire the town while passing 
Keydany? 

A sudden fear for his money gripped the worried Hetman. 
He'd sent his costliest possessions to Tikotzin, but most of his 
ready gold was still in Keydany. And what if Kmita hadn’t 
garrisoned the palace as he was supposed to? Radzivill didn’t 
doubt that the daring little colonel had quite enough imperti- 
nence and gall to reach into his residence itself, especially since 
having set off early in the night he had at least a six hours’ start 
on any pursuit. 

There was nothing else for Radzivill to do but ride as fast as 
possible to save his Keydany. 
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The furious Hetman left all his infantry behind and drove his 
cavalry south at a killing pace but when he reached his capital 
he found everything secure and in order. 

Kmita was away but the result of his hard work was evident 
everywhere and the Hetman’s high opinion of the young com- 
mander soared even higher at the sight of the freshly raised 
ramparts around the town and the field artillery emplaced in the 
redoubts. He inspected all these new defenses straight away and 
said to Ganhof in admiration later in the evening: 

“That Kmita is a real find. He did all this on his own. He 


didn’t need my orders. And look how well he built those 
defenses. They’d hold a long time even against artillery. That 
young man will go far, I tell you, if he doesn’t twist his neck in 
the meantime.” 

There was another man whose recollected image filled the 
Grand Hetman with a certain, grudging admiration, but it was 
respect mixed with rage and hatred since that man was Pan 
Volodyovski. 

“T’d soon finish with the mutineers if I had two such servants, © 
he said that night to Ganhof. “Kmita might even be the more 
daring of the two but he doesn’t have the experience of Volo- 
dyovski. That little fellow comes from Yeremi’s school, way 
across the Dnieper, and there have never been better soldiers 
than that.” 

“Does Your Highness wish to have him pursued?” Ganhof 
asked. 

“What for?” The Prince shrugged. “He’d beat you and he'd 
escape from me.” 

After some time, however, his look of troubled>grim deter- 
mination returned to his face. 

“We'll have to go to Podlasye ourselves very soon,” he said. 
“It?s quiet enough around here now but it’s time to finish with 
those others.” 

“Highness,” Ganhof said. “Let us take just one step away from 
these territories and everyone alive will rise against the Swedes.” 

“What do you mean by everyone?” 

“The gentry, Highness. The peasants. And it won't be just 
the Swedes they’ll go after, either. The fate of all the Protestants 
in Zmudya is in jeopardy because the whole country blames us 
for the war, for going over to the enemy, and even for inviting 
the Swedes into Lithuania.” 

“?’m more concerned about Prince Boguslav,” Radzivill said 
coldly. “I don’t know if he’ll be able to cope with those 
confederates in Podlasye.” 

“And I’m worried about Lithuania, Highness,” Ganhof dared 
to say. “It’s getting harder every day to enforce obedience. And 
not just to us, sire, but to His Swedish Majesty as well.” 

But the Prince- Voyevode didn’t need to be told about that, and 
he began to pace through his apartment, snarling like a bear. 

“Tf IT could just get Horotkevitch and Yakob Kmita into my 


hands somehow,” he grated out. “They’ll ruin me down there... 
They'll raid my properties, burn and loot everything that isn’t 
nailed down, and they won’t leave two scorched stones standing 
on each other!” 

“Perhaps we can ask Field Marshal de la Gardie to send a 
Swedish army here for the time that we’ll be in Podlasye,” 
Ganhof offered, and immediately regretted the suggestion be- 
cause the Hetman’s face swelled with a sudden rush of blood and 
his breath began to hiss and rattle in his chest. 

“Ask Pontus... never!” he snarled. “Maybe the King himself. 
But not Pontus! Ever! Why should I negotiate with servants 
when I can talk directly to their master? If Charles Gustav 
ordered him to send me a couple of thousand cavalry that’d be 
another matter... But I won’t ask Pontus! It’s time to send 
somebody to the King and start to make arrangements with 
Charles Gustav in person.” 

Ganhot’s thin, narrow face flushed in anticipation and his eyes 
glittered with longing and ambition. 

“If Your Highness ordered me to go,”he began, but Radzivill 
shrugged and waved the offer aside as if it weren’t worth another 
thought. 

“You'd go. I know that. But whether you’d get there is 
another matter. You’re a German, and it’s as much as a for- 
eigner’s life is worth these days to travel through these war-torn 
territories. Moreover, who knows where Charles Gustav is 
right now, or where he’ll be in a month or even in two weeks? 
Poznan? Krakow? Warsaw? He could be anywhere in Poland! 
You'd have to track him through the entire country. And 
besides, I can’t send a foreign officer. It has to be one of our 
own kind, and a wellborn and high-ranking man at that, so that 
Charles Gustav can see for himself that I’ve not been deserted 
by all the Lithuanians.” 

“An inexperienced man could do a lot of damage,” Ganhof 
suggested cautiously. 

“Whoever I send won’t have much to do except hand over 
my letters and bring back the reply. As for explaining that it 
wasn't I who ordered that massacre at Klevany, any fool can do 
that.” 

Disappointed, Ganhof said nothing more, and the Prince 
resumed his restless pacing up and down the chamber, while his 


dark, furrowed brow mirrored the deep struggle that was going 
on inside him. 

He hadn’t had one moment of certainty and peace from the 
day he signed that treaty with Pontus de la Gardie, aiiceaen 
hour after that seemed more worrying and threatening. Pride 
and humiliation gnawed at him. He was seared by fleeting pangs 
of conscience. He was consumed by rage and disappointment at 
the opposition he faced in his own army as well as in the 
country. 

Each night he faced the specters of an uncertain future. His 
growing doubts turned into a certainty of ruin that tore at him, 
banished the possibility of sleep, drained all his strength and 
undermined his health. His eyes peered suspiciously out of 
deep, dark-rimmed circles as if they were drowning in two wells 
of fear. He’d become drawn and thin. His huge body bowed 
towards the ground. His face, once flushed crimson with con- 
fidence and power, acquired an uncertain blue-grey tinge, and 
his thick hair and moustache became streaked with white almost 
by the hour. _ 

Watching him carefully as he paced the room, Ganhof could 
tell that he was living within a soul-destroying agony and tor- 
ment which might, eventually, break him altogether. 

The German cavalry commander still hoped that the Prince 
might change his mind and send him on the mission to the King 
of Sweden, when a sudden look of horror and revelation flashed 
across Radzivill’s staring face. 

“Two regiments of cavalry to mount up at once!” he shouted. 
“lll lead them myself!” 

“An expedition, Highness?” Ganhof queried. 

“Move!” the Prince ordered and Ganhof turned at a run 
towards the doors. “Pray God it’s not too late.” 


Chapter Thirty-four 


PAN ANDREI PUT OFF going to Billevitche as long as he could. 
But when he finished with the Keydany defenses, making both the 
town and castle safe from a surprise attack, he had no more excuses 
for delay in fetching the old constable and Olenka as the Prince 
had ordered. 

He was in such low spirits as he took the road to the family 
seat of the Billevitches as if he was riding into a hopeless battle. 
He had a powerful premonition that the Billevitch patriarch 
wouldn’t be pleased to see him, and he shuddered at the thought 
that the old noble might refuse to come, or that he’d put up 
some kind of armed resistance, in which case he’d have to seize 
him and Olenka and drag them to Keydany by force. 

He was determined to convince them rather than compel 
them, ready to plead if that proved necessary, so he left his fifty 
dragoons at a wayside inn about half a furlong from the old 
man’s village and almost two furlongs from the manor house, 
riding ahead with just his sergeant and a groom. This way, he 
thought, his visit might seem less like an armed incursion. The 
comfortable traveling carriage that he brought along was to 
arrive on its own shortly afterwards. 

It was well into the afternoon when he reached the village. 
The sun had already dipped into the west. But the day remained 
bright and clear after a wet and stormy night, with a mere 
scattering of pinkish woolly clouds that left the western edges of 
the sky looking like a flock of sheep wending their way home- 
ward. 

Kmita rode through the village with his heart hammering in 
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his chest, and peering as uneasily all around him as a Tartar scout 
watching for an ambush, but no one paid the three riders any 
particular attention. Barefooted peasant children scampered out 
of their way while their elders bowed to the handsome officer 
all the way to the ground. Kmita rode on, passed the village, 
and finally saw the Billevitch manor with broad orchards spread- 
ing out behind it all the way to the low-lying distant meadows 
close to the horizon. 

With his goal in sight, Kmita rode even slower, trying out the 
answers he might give to the expected questions and, in the 
meantime, letting his distracted eyes wander along the front of 
the structure before him. This was by no means a magnate’s 
residence, but one glance was enough to show that whoever 
lived there was more than just an ordinary squire. The house 
was spacious, facing the main road and backed into the orchards, 
but it was made entirely out of wood. Its pine planks were so 
dark with age that the windows seemed quite white in contrast. 
Its tall overhanging roof showed four chimneys clustered in the 
center and a raised dovecote at each of the corners. “A cloud of 
doves and pigeons swirled above the roof, either lifting upward 
with beating wings, or settling down on the blackened eves like 
fresh winter snow, or fluttering about the heavy wooden up- 
rights that supported the overhang above the wide, deep porch, 
and formed a sharply angled peak above the main doors. 

This peaked porch, with the Billevitch coats-of-arms painted 
in its arch, spoiled the building’s symmetry since it stood closer 
to one side of the manor than the other, instead of in the center 
where it should have been. It was immediately apparent that the 
original manor must have been much smaller, but the addition 
was so dark with age that one couldn’t say where the old 
building ended and the newer walls began. Two unusually long 
wings stretched from the main building, giving the structure the 
appearance of a massive horseshoe, and containing guest rooms 
used during rare family gatherings, the kitchens, the supply 
pantries, and the bathing rooms, along with a carriage house and 
stables for the riding horses that the owners liked to have close 
to hand, and quarters for the estate managers and servants, and a 
barrack room for the manor Cossacks. 

A cluster of old linden trees stood in the middle of the 
cobbled courtyard with storks nesting in their upper branches, 


and with a captive bear perched on a wagon wheel among their 
gnarled roots. Two stone wells, with long wooden hoists poised 
over them, crouched at the sides of this wide enclosure: anda 
carved wooden Christ, flanked by a stand of spears, hung from 
a life-sized crucifix at the open gate, completing the picture of 
this wealthy, rural noble’s residence and home. Edging from 
behind the right side of the manor, and partly hidden by their 
own linden groves, peered the thatched roofs of cow barns, 
byres, and sheepfolds, and the squat wooden silos used for 
storing winter grain and fodder. 
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Kmita rode through the hospitably opened gates, flung as 
wide by tradition as the open arms of a welcoming host, an- 
nounced by the barking of a pack of hounds that lay about or 
wandered through the courtyard, while a pair of grooms ran out 
of one of the long wings of the manor to help him dismount and 
to hold his horse. At the same time he caught sight of a 


woman—Olenka, he was certain—who appeared in the main 
doors of the house. 

His heart beat faster as he swung his legs off the saddle and 
jumped to the ground. 

He threw his reins to the groom and moved towards the 
porch, with his sheathed saber carried in one hand and his cap 
clutched nervously in the other, while she shaded her eyes for a 
moment against the glare of the setting sun, and then whirled 
and vanished as suddenly as she appeared, as if alarmed by an 
unwelcome guest. 

“A bad sign,” Pan Andrei grunted, unhappy and ill at ease. 
“She’s hiding from me.” 

He started feeling very badly then, all the worse since the 
setting sun and the peaceful manor with its rustic quietness 
started to give him hope. He knew how she felt about him now, 
she had made it clear, but even so he had a vague but persistent 
notion that he had come to the home of his future wife, a girl 
whom he loved, who’d maybe greet him with a flush of joy 
spreading through her cheeks and eyes that shined with pleasure 
at the sight of him. 

Now this dream-bubble popped and disappeared. She fled 
just as soon as she recognized him, as if he was some kind of evil 


spirit, and the old constable came out in her place looking both 
anxious and annoyed. 

“lve long wanted to pay my respects to Your Worship,” 
Kmita bowed and said. “But it’s hard to find the time in such 
unsettled days no matter how much I wished to do it.” 

“Pm grateful for your kindness,” the old constable said with 
restrained courtesy. He was ill at ease, perhaps even worried, 
and stood for a while rubbing the top of his head as if he didn’t 
know what else to do with his hand. Then he stepped aside to 
let his guest go first. “But come in... come in, won’t you?” 

Pan Andrei wanted to follow him into the house, as a sign of 
a young man’s respect for his elder, so they stood bowing to each 
other on the porch until the absurdity of it all forced Kmita to 
lead the way inside. There he found two other guests, both of 
them local nobles and Billevitch neighbors, who bristled like a 
pair of mastiffs when they heard his name. Pan Andrei threw 
them both a sharp, unfriendly glance and then decided to behave 
as if they weren’t there. 4 

A long silence followed. 

Kmita became impatient and started to chew on the ends of 
his mustache. The two gruff, middle-aged squires glared at him 
out of the corners of their eyes, and the old constable went on 
stroking the top of his head. 

“Perhaps you’ll take a glass of our poor country mead with 
us,” the old man said at last, nodding towards a demijohn and 
glasses. “Please help yourself.” 

“I'll drink with you, sir,” Kmita answered brusquely, making 
it clear that he wasn’t about to drink with the others. But they 
knew better than to pick a quarrel in a neighbor's house, 
particularly with a well-connected roughneck whose reputation 
for ruthlessness and violence terrified all the countryside around 
them. 
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Meanwhile Pan Tomasz clapped his hands to summon a ser- 
vant, and ordered a fresh goblet which he filled for Kmita. 
“To your health, sir,” he said and raised his own cup. 
“You're... ah... always welcome in my house.” 
“I wish that were really so,” Kmita said sincerely. But the old 


constable sidestepped this chance to reassure him and took 
refuge in stilted politeness. 

“A guest is a guest,” he murmured, still stroking his topknot. 
Then, evidently thinking it his duty as a host to keep the 
conversation going, he asked: “And what’s new in Keydany? 
How is the Hetman’s health these days?” 

“Not too good, sir. But it can hardly be otherwise in such 
times as these. The Prince has much to worry him nowadays.” 

“We can believe that!” one of the visiting local gentry said 
with a hint of sarcasm. 

Kmita gave him another long cold look, ignored him, and 
turned again to speak to Pan Tomasz. 

“His Illustrious Swedish Majesty promised us reinforcements, 
so the Prince expected to march at once to avenge the burning 
of Vilna. I expect you’ve heard that there’s nothing left of that 
city now except ruin and ashes. The Russians burned and 
looted it for seventeen days.” 

“A terrible misfortune,” Pan Tomasz sighed. 

“Yes it is,” Kmita stated firmly. “If it couldn’t be avoided then 
at least it ought to be avenged and the enemy’s own capital 
should be turned to ruins. And we wouldn’t be far from that 
today if it wasn’t for a pack of disobedient scoundrels who 
question His Highness’ best intentions, accuse him of treason, 
and turn their swords against him instead of riding with him 
against the enemy. So it’s not much of a surprise that the 
Prince’s health is suffering, when he sees all those great plans for 
which God has picked him threatened by human envy, jealousy 
and malice. His oldest friends have disappointed him, those on 
whose trust and understanding he thought he could count, and 
now they’re either turning their backs on him or joining his 
Opponents.” 

“True,” Pan Tomasz murmured. 

“It's a cause of great pain for His Highness,” Kmita added. “I 
heard him myself wondering why these good and valued friends 
of his don’t come to Keydany to speak to him about it face to 
falee. 

“And whom does he have in mind in particular?” the constable 
asked. 

“You sir, most of all. I know that the Prince has the highest 


possible regard for you, yet he suspects that you too are turning 
against him.” 

Pan Tomasz started stroking the top of his head even faster 
and harder than before, and then, seeing that the conversation 
was taking an unwanted turn, clapped his hands sharply to call 
back the servant. 

“Bring some lights!” he shouted. “What's the matter with 
you? Can’t you see that it’s getting dark?” 

“God knows that I had my own friendly courtesies in mind 
when I came calling on you,” Kmita told the fidgety old man. 
“But I’m also here on the Prince’s orders. He would have come 
to Billevitche himself if public matters gave him enough time.” 

“Our roof is far too humble for that,” Pan Tomasz said 
uneasily. 

“Oh, don’t say that, sir,” Kmita said at once. “Good neigh- 
bors always come calling on each other, it’s a normal thing. It’s 
only that the Prince doesn’t have one moment to himself these 
days. But he sent me with his invitation for you and Panna 


Aleksandra to come to Keydany—and to do it at once;today not 


tomorrow—because he’s not quite sure himself where he might 
have to be in the next few days. So that’s why I’m here, sir, to 
take you to His Highness. I’m happy to find you both in such 
good health, having caught sight of Panna Aleksandra earlier at 
the door, although she vanished like a will o’ the wisp when she 
saw me coming.” 

“Yes Pan Tomasz murmured and turned his face slightly into 
the shadows. “I sent her out myself to see who’d come to call...” 

“So now I’m anxious to hear your reply, sir,” Kmita said. 
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Just then the servant lad brought in some lighted candles and 
their bright glow revealed the worried frown on the old noble’s 
facer 

“It’s a real honor for me,” he muttered. “But I... ah... can't 
come right away. Not at amoment’s notice. You see yourself 
that I’ve guests in the house...” 

“That shouldn’t be a problem,” Kmita said. “Those gentle- 
men will surely accommodate His Highness.” 

“We've tongues of our own,” snapped one of the visitors. 
“We can speak for ourselves.” 


“Not waiting for what someone else might decide for us,” said 
the other sharply. 

“There... you see, sir?” Kmita smiled broadly, pretending to 
take these threatening growls for polite agreement. “I knew 
straight off that these were civilized, obliging cavaliers who 


wouldn’t stand in the Prince’s way. But,’—and he sent the two 


nobles a cold, wolfish grin—‘“just to make sure they’ve no reason 
to feel slighted here, I’ll invite them to Keydany too in His 
Highness’ name!” 

“We don’t deserve such kindness!” both the visitors said 
grimly. “And we’ve other things to do anyway.” 

Kmita looked them both up and down with a particularly 
insolent and telling stare, and then spoke harshly into the air 
above their heads as if addressing yet another person: “When 
the Prince asks there is no refusing!” 

The two nobles glared and jumped to their feet and the old 
constable turned suddenly crimson. “You’re taking us by force, 
then?” he demanded. 

“No, sir, not you!” Kmita answered quickly but his voice was 
as cold as ice and as sharp as steel. “Your two guest will come 
whether they want to go or not, because that’s what I feel like 
having them do, but I don’t want to use any pressure on you or 
Panna Aleksandra. I’m only asking that you oblige the Prince. 
I'm here on duty and I’ve orders to bring you to Keydany no 
matter what it takes. But I am asking you as courteously as I 
can, and I'll continue to plead with you as long as there is any 
hope that you will come of your own free will, and I swear that 
no harm will come to you in the Prince’s hands. All he wants 
is to have a talk with you, and to have you stay in Keydany in 
these dangerous times when even the peasants are rising up in 
armed mobs everywhere. That’s all there is to it! You'll be 
treated with all due respect as the Prince’s special guest and 
friend, that much I can promise.” 

“I protest!” Pan Tomasz burst out angrily. “This goes against 
the statutes! This is a violation of my civil rights and I’ve the 
law behind me!” 

“And our sabers too!” cried the visiting nobles. 
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But now Kmita began to laugh softly straight into their faces, 
and his eyebrows formed a bitter line above his cold grey eyes. 

“You'd be advised keep those sabers out of sight,” he hissed 
out with a terrible, thin smile. “Or I’ll have you both propped 
up against a barn and shot!” 

All their quick, angry courage drained out of the three shaken 
gentlemen at once, although the old constable shouted one more 
protest. 

“This is an outrage! It tramples on our basic guarantees! It’s 
an abridgement of the gentry’s freedoms!” 

“There won’t be any outrage, sir, if you do as you're being 
asked,” Kmita answered. “And your best proof of that is that | 
left my dragoons in the village and came up here alone, hike: a 
friend, to talk to you as one neighbor to another. Don't say 
‘No,’ I beg you, because protests don’t mean much these days 
and it’s hard to take any notice of them. The Prince himself will 
make his excuses to you, and you can be quite sure that you'll 
be received respectfully as a good friend and neighbor.” 

Quite pale with suppressed anger of his own, but also anxious 
to placate the truculent old noble, Pan Andrei did his best to 
keep his voice steady. 

“Please understand that I’d much rather face a firing squad a 
hundred times over than come here to fetch you if that weren't 
so. No harm will come to any Billevitch as long as I’m alive! 
Remember who I am, recall Pan Heracles and his testament, and 
then ask yourself if the Prince would have sent me here if his 
plans for you were anything but sincere.” 

“Then why does he resort to force? Why do I have to go 
under duress? How can I trust him when all of Lithuania talks 
about the terrible repressions that honest citizens live under in 
Keydany?” 

Kmita allowed himself a sigh of relief because the old noble’s 
words and tone suggested that his opposition was starting to 
weaken, and this relief found a quick echo in his own reply. 

“My dear sir!” he answered in a gentler tone. “What's taken 
for force and pressure among neighbors is often the start of later 
gratitude. Even if—God forbid!—I were to have you roped and 
dragged off to Keydany by dragoons, it would still turn out for 
your own good in the long run. Just think sir: the mutineers 


plague the countryside with acts of lawlessness, the peasants are 
up in arms, Swedish troops are coming, and you believe that you 
can escape unscathed in all this commotion? You think that one 
or another of those hungry wolf packs won’t raid you here, any 
time they feel a need to do it? That they won’t rob you, burn 
your properties, and harm your own person? What is this manor 
house, some kind of a fortress? How can it protect you? So 
what is it that the Prince wants for you in Keydany if it isn’t your 
own wellbeing and safety? And here in Billevitche we’ll put a 
Hetman’s garrison to watch over your property and possessions 
with as much care as if it was their own. And if you find one 
pitchfork missing from your inventory after you’ve come back, 
Ill let you put a lien on my entire fortune.” 

Still worried and unhappy, but having something else to think 
about as well, the old constable started pacing nervously up and 
down the chamber. 

“Can I trust your words?” he asked at last. 

“As if they were an oath!” Kmita said. 


x * * 


But in that moment Aleksandra came into the room. Kmita 
turned towards her and took an instinctive step in her direction; 
but her cold, shuttered face reminded him of what happened 
between them in Keydany and fixed him in place, so he merely 
bowed to her and waited in silence. 

“We're to go to Keydany!” the old noble stopped his pacing 
in front of Olenka. 

“Why?” she asked. 

“Because the Prince invites us.” 

“Courteously!” Kmita threw in at once. “Like a neighbor!” 

“Yes, most courteously,” Pan Tomasz added with a certain 
bitterness. “But if we don’t go of our own free will then this 
cavalier has orders to surround us with dragoons and take us by 
fencer 

“God forbid that this should ever happen!” Kmita cried. 

“Didn't I tell you, uncle,” Aleksandra said, “that we should 
run as far away from here as we could because they’d never leave 
us in peace? And now it’s come true!” 

“What can we do?” the old man cried out. “How can we 
avoid it? There is no cure for an act of outrage!” 


“That’s right,” the young woman said. “But we must never 
go willingly to that despicable and ignoble house. Let these 
brigands take us by force, if that’s what they want. We won't 
be the only victims ofa traitor’s vengeance and oppression. But 
let him know that we’d rather die than share his infamy.” 

And here she turned to Kmita with such contempt burning in 
her face that his heart constricted. 

“So take us, Master Hangman,” she said. “And drag us with 
you on a rope’s end, because we won't go with you by any other 
means!” 

Kmita’s face turned crimson with a rush of blood; it looked 
for a moment as if he’d give way to a terrifying rage but he 
managed to hold himself in check. 

“Ah, my lady,” he said in a stifled voice. “There's no mercy 
for me in your eyes if you want to see me as a brigand, a traitor 
and a lawless scoundrel. So be it. Let God judge who’s right, 
whether it’s I who do my duty by my Hetman, or you who treat 
me like a mongrel dog. God gave you great beauty but no heart. 
You'd be glad to suffer if that caused greater pain for somebody 
else. But now you go too far, my my As God’s my witness, 
you’ve carried this too far, and it won't do anyone any good!” 

“The girl’s right, by God!” shouted the old noble who felt a 
sudden surge of returning courage. “We won’t go of our own 
free will! Take us with your dragoons!” 

But Kmita paid no attention to him. He was far too deeply 
hurt and overwrought for that. 

“You find your pleasure in human misery,” he said to Olenka. 
“You call me a traitor, without giving me a chance to say one 
word in my own defense, or show you why I’m doing what I 
have to do. So be it, as said! I no longer care! But you'll go to 
Keydany one way or another, it’s all one to me! You'll discover 
there what this is all about. You'll see if you've wronged me 
and which one of us was the other’s torturer. I don’t want 
anything else from you, because you’ve torn and clawed at my 
love for you until it finally cracked. But I will have that much! 
There’s an ugliness crawling under that great beauty of yours 
like a snake under a flower, God blast you and damn you!” 

“We won't go!” the old constable repeated with an even 
greater determination than before. 


“That's right! We won’t!” cried the other gentry and both of 
them reached down to their sabers. 
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But now Kmita’s rage broke out into the open. He no longer 
cared about keeping it in bounds. His face lost all color, he was 
shuddering with anger, and his teeth were rattling as if he was in 
the grip of fever. 

“Try it,” he hissed at the constable’s two guests. “Just try it! 
D’you hear the hoofbeats out in the yard? Well? Those are my 
dragoons! Say one more word, any one of you, about not going 
with me... Just one word!” 

The clatter of many horsemen was now loud in the cobbled 
courtyard just outside the windows, and the three older nobles 
stared numbly at each other. It was clear to them all that there 
was nothing anyone could do. 

“Lady!” Kmita ordered, quivering with fury. “You’ve five 
minutes to be in that carriage! Otherwise your uncle gets a 
bullet in the head!” 

His rage, as everyone could see, had soared beyond any 
possibility of control. 

“On your way!” he shouted. 

But in that moment the outer doors creaked open, and some 
strange voice asked softly from beyond the threshold: “Where 
to, Master Kmita?2”’ 

Everyone stared in amazement and all eyes turned towards the 
doorway where a little man dressed in battle armor stood with a 
bare saber in his hand. 

Kmita took one step backwards, as shaken as if he’d seen a 
ghost. 

“Pan... Volodyovski!” he cried out. 

“At your service,” the little man said quietly and advanced to 
the center of the room, followed by Mirski, Zagloba, the two 
Skshetuskis, Stankevitch, Oskierka and Pan Roche Kowalski. 

“Ha!” said Zagloba. “Looks like the tables are turned, aren’t 
they. Like the old proverb says, the Cossack caught a Tartar but 
the Tartar has him by the head.” 

“Save us, gentlemen, whoever you are!” Pan Tomasz ap- 
pealed. “Save a free citizen of the Commonwealth seized and 
imprisoned in spite of every law and all the privileges of his birth 


and station! The precious liberties of all the gentry are being 
threatened here!” 

“You don’t need to worry about that, sir,” Pan Volodyovski 
said. “This officer’s dragoons are already trussed up like geese 
at the market, and he’s in far greater need of saving than anyone 
Mente. 

“And what he needs the most is a priest,” Pan Zagloba said. 

“You don’t have much luck with me,” Volodyovski turned to 
Kmita. “This is the second time I’ve got in your way, but you 
don’t have to look forward to a third. You didn’t expect to see 
us here, did you?” 

“No,” Kmita said. “I didn’t. I thought the Prince had you in 
his hands by now.” 

“Not quite. We’ve just slipped out of them, and this as you 
know, is the quickest way to Podlasye. But no matter. The first 
time you seized this lady I called you out to a sword fight, didn’t 
: 

“That’s right,” Kmita said, and reached mechanically to the 
scar across his head. = 

“Now it’s a different story. That time you were just a willful 
ruffian, which happens among the gentry. Now you're not fit 
to face a decent man.” 

“And why’s that?” Kmita asked, indifferent with disdain, and 
stared straight into Volodyovski's eyes. 

“Because you’re a damned renegade and a traitor,” Volody- 
ovski answered. “Because you’ve been the hangman of good 
and loyal soldiers who stood by their country. And because it’s 
by your doing, yours and your traitor master’s, that all our 
people live under oppression! In short, get ready to die, because 
as God’s in his Heaven, your minutes are numbered.” 

“By what right do you judge me and condemn me?” Kmita 
demanded coldly. 

“My dear sir,” Zagloba said gravely. “You'd do better to say 
your prayers than question our rights. If you’ve something to 
say in your defense then hurry up and say it because you won't 
find another living soul who’d speak on your behalf. [ve heard 
that this young lady who is here among us begged your life from 
Pan Volodyovski once before, but I doubt if she’d speak for you 
again after everything you’ve done.” 

Everyone looked towards Aleksandra whose face, in that 


moment, was as still as marble. She stood unmoving like a statue 
chiseled out of ice, her cold eyes fixed on the floor before her, 
and she neither stepped forward nor said a word. 

“I don’t ask that lady to intercede for me,” Kmita said abruptly 
and Olenka didn’t break her silence. 

“Come in here!” Volodyovski shouted towards the door. 

Heavy footsteps, along with the grim jingle of spurs, sounded 
in the hall, and six soldiers led by Yozva Butrym marched into 
the chamber. 

“Take him out of here,” Volodyovski ordered. “Lead him to 
the other side of the village, put him before a firing squad, and 
shoot him.” 

Yozva Butrym’s huge hand grasped Kmita’s coat collar and 
two other Laudanian fists fell into place beside it. 

“Don't let them drag me like a dog!” Pan Andrei turned to 
Volodyovski. “Ill go on my own.” 

The little knight nodded to the soldiers who let go of their 
prisoner at once but surrounded him closely, and he walked out 
among them, calm now and saying nothing to anyone, while his 
lips moved in a silent prayer. 

Olenka also left the room. 

She slipped out, unnoticed, through the opposite door that 
led into the interior of the house. She walked blindly through 


one unlighted room then entered another—stretching her hands 


before her in the darkness—but suddenly everything spun before 
her eyes, there didn’t seem to be enough air for her to breathe, 
and she fell unconscious to the floor. 


Chapter Thirty-five 


A DEEP SILENCE settled on the men gathered in the front room as 
if each of them was looking into his own heart and listening to his 
conscience. But Pan Tomasz expressed at last what all of them 
were feeling. 

“Is there no way,” he asked, “to show him any mercy?” 

“I’m sorry for him,” Zagloba admitted. “He went to. his death 
like a real man.” 

“He had several dozen of my soldiers shot by a firing squad,” 
Mirski said. “Not counting the ones he had killed in combat.” 

“The same with my people,” said Stankevitch. “I hear he 
didn’t leave one of Nevyarovski’s men alive.” 

“He must have had orders from Radzivill to do it that way,” 
Pan Zagloba said. 

“Gentlemen,” the old constable reminded. “Killing him here 
you’re bringing Radzivill’s vengeance on my head!” 

“Then you must run for it,” Pan Zagloba told him. “We’re 
on our way to Podlasye where several good regiments have risen 
against the traitors, so you and your niece can come with us a 
part of the way. There’s nothing else you can do to save 
yourself. You can take shelter in Byelovyezha if you like. One 
of Pan Skshetuski’s relatives is the King’s Forester there, and 
he’ll keep you and your niece safe from any harm. No one will 
find you there, not even Radzivill.” 

“But he’ll find all my property here.” 

“The Commonwealth will restore it to you,” Pan Michal said. 
“Once Radzivill is beaten.” 

But Zagloba stirred suddenly and got to his feet. “I think I'll 
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go and see if that poor wretch doesn’t have a few orders in his 
pockets. Do you recall, Michal, what I found with our Roche 
Kowalskie”’ 

“Good idea. Go. You've still time to reach him before he’s 
been shot and the papers get too bloody to decipher. I had them 
take him beyond the village so that the execution volley wouldn’t 
upset Panna Aleksandra. You know how sensitive women are 


about that kind of thing.”’ 
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Zagloba left the room and in a few moments the clatter of his 
horse's hooves announced his departure from the manor. In the 
meantime Pan Volodyovski turned to the old landowner. 

“Where is your kinswoman?” he asked. 

“She’s probably praying for that man’s miserable soul, now 
that he’s about to face his maker.” 

“God give him peace,” Yan Skshetuski said. “I'd be the first 
to speak for him if he wasn’t serving Radzivill of his own free 
will. But failing one’s country is one thing, selling one’s soul to 
a traitor is another.” 

“Quite right!” said Volodyovski. 

“He’s guilty and he deserves what is happening to him,” Pan 
Stanislav nodded. “But I’d rather see Radzivill or Opalinsk: 
standing in his place. Oh, if only it was Opalinski!”’ 

“There’s no question about his guilt,” Pan Oskierka said. 
“Not even this young woman, who was his fiancee, could find 
anything to say on his behalf. I noted her pain. She was really 
suffering, but she didn’t breathe a word. Because how could 
anyone plead for such a traitor?” 

“And she really loved him at one time,” the old constable 
added. “I know it. Ah, but let me go and see how she’s taking 
this. It’s not an easy thing for a woman, you know.” 

“And get ready for the journey, won’t you?” Pan Michal called 
after him. “We’re here only to let our horses catch their breaths 
and then we’re going on. Keydany is too close and Radzivill 
must have come back there by now.” 

“Pll do that,” the old noble said and stepped from the cham- 
ber, but a mere moment later the knights heard him shouting for 
help and ran to see what happened. They burst out of the room, 
stumbling and shoving in the darkness of an unfamiliar house 


through a throng of servants, who ran every which way with 
lighted brands and lanterns. They pushed at last into a woman's 
bedroom where they almost ran into the old noble who was 
trying to lift Olenka off the floor. 

Volodyovski leaped forward to help, they placed Olenka ona 
couch, and an old housekeeper came trotting up, jingling all her 
keys, and with a flask of smelling salts and restoratives in her 
hands. 

“You men are useless here,” she told the knights without any 
ceremony. “Go back into that other room and we women will 
manage here well enough.” 
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The worried constable led his guests into the chamber they 
occupied before. 

“I wish that none of this had happened,” he said in a troubled 
and uncertain voice. “You gentlemen could’ve taken that 
wretch and disposed of him somewhere along the road, not here 
on my lands. You’ve doomed us. And how are we to get away 
from here now with the girl half dead like she is? The shock was 
just too great. She could get seriously ill bumping along the 
roads into the unknown.” 

“What’s done is done. We can’t undo what happened,” Pan 
Michal said and shrugged in regret. “We’ll have to put the lady 
in a carriage because she’s no safer here than you. Radzivill’s 
vengeance doesn’t spare anyone.” 

“She looks like a strong young woman,” Yan Skshetuski 
offered. ‘Perhaps she’ll recover in a few more minutes.” 

“A comfortable traveling coach is harnessed and ready because 
Kmita brought it with him to take you to Keydany,” Volody- 
ovski said and turned to Pan Tomasz. “Go, sir, and tell Lady 
Olenka what’s at stake because your escape can’t be delayed by 
another moment. Let her do her best to get her strength 
together. We must leave right away. Radzivill’s men can be 
here by sunrise.” 

“That’s true!” the constable said and left the room again. 

He was back in a short time with his grand-niece, who 
apparently not only recovered from her shock and her collapse, 
but was already tully dressed for the journey. Only her face 


retained its feverish flush and her eyes were unnaturally bright 
as if she'd been weeping. 

“Let’s leave this place, let’s leave...!” she repeated entering the 
room. 

Volodyovski went out into the hall to send some men for the 
coach, and in less than a quarter of an hour the cobblestones in 
front of the manor rumbled under heavy carriage wheels and the 
clattering of horseshoes. 

“Let’s start,” Olenka urged in a feverish hurry. 

“Let’s go, let’s get started!” the officers called out, when 
suddenly the doors flew open with a crash and Pan Zagloba burst 
into the room like a cannon ball. 

“I stopped the execution!” he shouted from the threshold. 

Olenka stood as still as if she’d turned to stone. Where only 
moments earlier she looked as if she were burning up with 
anxiety and fever, she now became as white as a piece of chalk. 
But if she was about to lose her strength again no one noticed 
it, because all eyes were fixed in varying degrees of astonishment 
on the wheezing and gasping Pan Zagloba, who struggled for 
breath in the middle of the room like a foundered whale. 

“You stopped the execution?” asked the surprised Pan Volo- 
dyovski. “And why did you do that?” 

“Why...2 Ooof, let me catch my breath... I'll tell you why! 
Because if it wasn’t for that very Kmita—that fine man, that 
decent human being—we'd be hung out for crowbait, every one 
of us, on the Keydany trees... We wanted to kill our own 
Dele menor. 

“What? Why? How can that be?” all of them cried out 
together. 

“How? Here... read this letter. That'll tell you how.” 

And here Zagloba handed Pan Volodyovski the letter that 
Radzivill wrote weeks before to Kmita, blaming him for Volo- 
dyovski’s freedom and all the catastrophic events that derived 
from his intercession on the small knight’s behalf. Pan Michal 
read the letter aloud so that everyone could hear it, pausing in 
surprise at almost every phrase, and exchanging puzzled glances 
with his amazed companions. 

“And what do you say to that?” Zagloba repeated each time 
Pan Michal paused. 


The letter ended with Radzivill’s order to bring the old 
constable and Olenka to Keydany which might have been why 
Kmita brought it with him. He might have thought he’d need 
to show it to the constable, Pan Michal believed, to prove both 
his authority and good faith. But one thing was clear no matter 
why he had it: if it weren’t for Kmita’s intercession, both the 
Skshetuskis, Zagloba and Pan Volodyovski would have been 
murdered in Keydany right after that famous banquet when the 
Hetman announced his treaty with Pontus de la Gardie. 

“Gentlemen!” Pan Zagloba said. “You command here, not I. 
But if you still order that man to be shot, I'll leave your company 
and never have anything to do with you again!” 

“That’s out of the question now!” Pan Michal assured him. 

“How lucky you had the foresight, father, to read the letter 
on the spot,” Yan Skshetuski said. 

“They had to feed you larks’ tongues when you were a baby!” 
Mirski cried, once more astonished by the quickness of 
Zagloba’s mind. 

“Ey? Hmm? What?” Pan Zagloba, who loved to have his 
virtues recognized, couldn’t have been happier. “Anyone else 
would’ve brought that letter back here before looking at it, and 
in the meantime that fellow would’ve had his head stuffed with 
lead. But not me. Something nudged me as soon as the troopers 
brought me that paper they found in his pockets. Two of them 
had gone ahead with lanterns but I called them back. ‘Throw a 
little light on this thing here,’ | told them. ‘Let’s see what tt says.’ 
Well, I tell you, my head started spinning when I read it. It was 
as if someone cracked me across the skull with a fist. “For God’s 
sake,’ I said to Kmita. ‘Why didn’t you show this letter to us?’ And 
he says, proud as the.-Devil to the very end: ‘Because I didn’t feel 
like having you see it.” So I grabbed hold of him and threw my 
arms around him. ‘If it hadn’t been for you,’ 1 told him, ‘we’d all 
have been a heap of crows’ droppings by now!.’ And then I had him 
marched back here again with no more nonsense about execu- 
tions. I almost killed my horse getting back before him, so I 
could tell you how close we’d come to killing the man who 
saved us!” 

“Who'll ever be able to understand this man?” observed Pan 
Stanislav. “It seems there’s at least as much good as evil in 
jobbee mena 
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But before Pan Stanislav finished what he started saying, the 
doors flew open once more and the soldiers marched in with the 
silent Kmita. 

“You’re free,” Volodyovski said at once. “And none of us will 
raise a hand against you as long as we’re alive. But why didn’t 
you show us that letter straight away? We wouldn’t have put 
you through all this.” 

Kmita said nothing and Pan Volodyovski nodded to the sol- 
diers. “Stand aside,” he snapped. “Let him go. Go out and 
mount up.” 

The soldiers fell back and Pan Andrei remained alone in the 
middle of the room. His face was calm, although he still looked 
as remote and indifferent as he had been when the Laudanians 
marched him out to his execution, and he stared at the assembled 
officers with haughtiness and disdain. 

“You're free,” Volodyovski said again. “Go where you want, 
even if it’s back to Radzivill, although it hurts everyone here to 
see such a fine cavalier helping a traitor against his own country.” 

“Make sure you know exactly what you’re doing when you 
set me free,’ Pan Andrei said coldly. “Because I’m telling you 
here and now that that’s exactly where I’ll go.” 

“Why don’t you throw in your lot with us?” Pan Zagloba 
cried. “Let lightning hit that tyrant in Keydany! You'll be our 
friend and dear companion, and our Motherland will forgive 
your trespasses against her.” 

“That'll never happen!” Kmita said, and his voice rang with 
power and conviction. “God will judge in His own good time 
who serves our country better, whether its you who start up a 
civil war, or I who serve the only man who can save our 
unhappy Commonwealth. Go your way, and I’ll go mine! This 
is no time for converting anybody but I’ll tell you this much: 
it’s you who sin against our Motherland. It’s you who bar the 
way to her salvation. I won’t call you traitors because I know 
you're all decent men, and you think you’re doing the right 
thing, but here’s the short of it: our country is drowning, 
Radzivill is stretching out his hand to save her, and you hack at 
that hand and slander everyone who stands by him and believes 
in him.” 


“By God!” Zagloba said. “If I didn’t see with my own eyes 
how steady you were going to your death, I’d think that sheer 
fright has addled all your wits! To whom did you swear your 
loyalty as a noble, Radzivill or Yan Casimir? The Common- 
wealth or Sweden?” 

Kmita shrugged. 

“I knew it would do no good to talk to you,” he said and 
turned to go. “Keep well.” 

“Wait just one minute,” Zagloba raised his hand and pulled a 
sheet of paper from inside his coat. “Do you read German?” 

“Yes I do,” Kmita frowned, impatient. “What of it?” 

“Wait, I said. This is a serious matter. Did Radzivill promise 
you in Keydany that he’d let us live?” 

“Yes he did!” Kmita said, raising his head proudly. “You were 
to sit out the war in Birjhe with the Swedes.” 

“Then meet your Radzivill, who betrays his own people just 
as easily as he does his King and his country. This is his letter 
to the commandant of Birjhe which I took off the officer who 
commanded our convoy. Read it and see who it. is you're 
serving!” 

Kmita took Radzivill’s letter and scanned it quickly while 
sweat broke out all along his forehead and his face flushed with 
shame and disappointment. At last he clenched his fist around 
the paper, crushed it as if it was something offensive and un- 
clean, and threw it on the floor. 

“Keep well,” he said coldly. “I'd have preferred it if you killed 
imnemn 

And then he turned and walked out of the room. 

“There is a real problem with that man,” Yan Skshetuski said, 
shaking his head with pity. “He can’t be judged as harshly as we 
have been doing. It’s obvious he believes in Radzivill as blindly 
as a Turk believes in his Mohammed, though God only knows 
what could have convinced him. I thought just as you all did 
that he serves that traitor out of some private ambitions for 
himself, and to line his own pockets like every other scoundrel, 
but that’s not the case. This isn’t a really evil man. He’s just 
misled and terribly confused.” 

“Well!” Pan Zagloba said. “If he worshiped that Mohammed 
up to know then I’ve dug a real hole under that faith of his! Did 
you see how he jumped when he read that letter? You’d think 


he'd been stabbed. There’s going to be a real fracas when he 
and his Hetman stand face to face again, because that cavalier is 
ready to beard the Devil, not merely Radzivill! I'll swear by 
God’s love that nothing makes me happier than saving his life. 
No, not if you were to give me a whole herd of Turkish 
thoroughbreds!”’ 

“It's true you saved his life,” Pan Tomasz said. “No one can 
deny that. He'd be as dead as a doornail right now if you hadn’t 
read that letter when you did.” 

“Let God take care of him,” Volodyovski shrugged and turned 
to more immediate matters. “But we’ve more urgent problems 
to decide right now. What’s the next thing to do?” 

“Be on our way, what else?” Pan Zagloba said. “The horses 
have had enough of a breather I should think.” 

“That's it!” Mirski nodded. “The sooner the better! And 


you, sir, —he turned to Pan Tomasz—“will you be coming with 
us?” 

“I won't be able to stay here in peace, not for long, that’s 
certain,’ the old noble said. “I have to go somewhere. But if 
you re leaving right away... well, then I have to tell you that it’s 
not all that easy for me to gallop off at a moment’s notice.” 

“Radzivill’s men can be here by morning,” the little knight 
reminded. 

“True. But since no harm happened to that other fellow they 
wont murder me, or burn me out straight off, and a long 
journey like that takes some organizing. God only knows when 
I'll be back, and it’s not like there’s nothing to be left behind. 
This and that must be taken care of, the better things must be 
crated up and hidden, the baggage must be packed and the 
livestock and equipment sent off to the neighbors. I also have 
some buried gold I'd like to take along... Hmm, yes, I’d be ready 
to go by sunrise but not like this, sir. Not at the snap of a 
finger.” 

“Well, we can’t wait, sir,” Volodyovski told him. ‘“We’re 
running on borrowed time as it is and Radzivill’s hounds can’t 
be far behind us. But where do you think you might look for 
refuge?” 

“In Byelovyezha, just as you advised. At least I’ll be able to 
leave the girl there while I find a way to make myself useful. I’m 


not so old that my saber won’t come handy to His Majesty and 
the Commonwealth.” 

“Then God keep you,” said the little knight. “And may He 
let us meet again in better times.” 

“His blessings on you all for saving us here,” the old noble 
said. “And we’ll meet again. It’s likely we’ll run across each 
other on some battlefield.” 

“Good luck to you, then.” 

“And to you. God keep you.” 

They started to say their goodbyes and then each of the 
departing knights approached Aleksandra to bow to her and wish 
her happier days. 

“You’ll meet my wife in the forest, my lady,” Yan Skshetuski 
told her. “And my three boys. Kiss them from me,and stay well 
yourself.” 

“And give a thought, now and then, to a soldier who maybe 
didn’t have a lot of luck with you, but who’s always ready to do 
what he can to make your life easier,” Volodyovski added. 

She listened to them all, saying a few quiet words-to each of 
them in turn, and then it was time for Pan Zagloba to give his 
good wishes. 

“Accept an old man’s kindest thoughts, little flower,” he said. 
“Give Pani Skshetuska a good hug from me and kiss those little 
rascals! They’re worth a million, each of them!” 

Olenka didn’t answer. 

Instead she took his hand and pressed her warm, trembling 
lips against it in silence. 


Chapter Thirty-six 


& 
LATER THAT NIGHT, barely two hours after Volodyovski’s detach- 
ments rode out of Billevitche, the Hetman himself arrived at the 
head of a large body of cavalry, fearing that Kmita might have 
fallen into Volodyovski’s hands. Discovering what happened, he 
swept up Pan Tomasz and Olenka and rode back to Keydany 
without even giving the horses time to rest. 

He was immensely angered by what he heard from the old 
constable, who told the story in fulsome and painstaking detail 
wanting to divert the terrifying Hetman’s attention from him- 
self. For much the same reason he didn’t dare to voice any 
objections to leaving for Keydany, congratulating himself in 
secret that the entire storm had blown away so easily. But 
Radzivill, who suspected the Billevitch patriarch of plotting 
against him, had too much on his mind just then to remember 
Le, 

The escape of Volodyovski threatened to change the entire 
status quo in Podlasye. 

Horotkevitch and Yakob Kmita, who stood at the head of the 
mutineers’ anti-Radzivill confederation throughout those terri- 
tories, were good soldiers and experienced regimental leaders. 
But they lacked the one essential virtue needed to command 
Poles and Polish-Lithuanian gentry: they weren’t known well 
enough, nor were they sufficiently admired and respected. In 


short they lacked povaga—which meant everything associated 


with stature, bearing, dignity and position—and which in turn 
robbed the entire confederation of authority. But among Volo- 
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dyovski’s fugitives rode such men as Mirski, Stankevitch and 
Oskierka, not to mention the little knight himself, and all of 
them were famous throughout the army. 

Prince Boguslav was also in Podlasye, resisting the confeder- 
ates with his own household regiments and waiting for help 
from his uncle, the Brandenburg Elector. But the canny Prus- 
sian was taking his time, apparently waiting to see who would 
come out the winner, and in the meantime Boguslav’s oppo- 
nents grew stronger every day. The Hetman thought of march- 
ing down to Podlasye himself, and crushing the mutineers with 
one dreadful blow, but he had good reason to believe that all of 
Zmudya would rise to a man against him once he left that 
country, in which case his own povaga would shrink to nothing 
in the eyes of the Swedes. 

He even started wondering if he should abandon Podlasye 
altogether for a time and summon Prince Boguslav to join him 
in Zmudya. 

Time and need were both pressing. Radzivill was hearing 
dangerous news from the territories still held against the Rus- 
sians by the Voyevode of Vitebsk. He’d done his best to draw him 
into his own plans, but Pawel Sapyeha didn’t even reply to his 
letters. Instead, the Hetman heard, he was selling everything he 
owned, auctioning off his lands and livestock for cash-on-the- 
barrel, melting down his silverware into coins, and even pawn- 
ing his carpets and wall-hangings to the Jews so that he could 
raise new regiments and equip fresh soldiers. 

Yanush Radzivill couldn’t believe these reports at first: they 
simply defied his comprehension. Himself tight-fisted and mis- 
erly by nature, and quite unable to part with his money for the 
common good, he couldn’t understand how anyone was able to 
throw away his whole material substance as a wholehearted 
sacrificial offering to his country’s cause. 

But time proved these accounts correct. 

Sapyeha grew in power every day. 

He attracted all the fugitives, all the landed gentry, every 
patriotic soldier and each man who saw himself threatened by 
the influence and power of the Radzivills. Worse than that, he 


also won the loyalties of former Radzivill supporters, and—as if 


this were not enough—even of the Hetman’s own kinsmen such 


as Prince Michael Casimir, the third most important and influ- 
ential magnate among the Radzivills. Nothing depressed and 
enraged the brooding Hetman more than to hear that his cousin 
Michael deeded all the incomes from his estates to Sapyeha’s 
army, even though most of them lay in the grip of Hovansky’s 
Russians or Zoltarenko’s Cossacks. 

Everywhere he looked in those days, Radzivill saw disquiet- 
ing visions. A network of cracks seemed to have burst across the 
huge structure that his own pride and ambition built in his 
imagination, and these disruptive fissures were spreading from 
the foundations themselves. The monument was tottering. It 
was to have been vast enough to house all of the Common- 
wealth, Radzivill remembered, but all too soon it proved not 
enough to contain one Zmudya. 

Sometimes, the Hetman thought, he seemed to be wandering 
blindly in a circle, where each solution only flowed into another 
problem, and where every difficulty merely became another. 
Nor was there anything he could see that he could do about it. 
He could call on the Swedes, who were spreading across more 
of the country every day, to destroy Sapyeha. But that would 
be as good as confessing his own helplessness, and that he neither 
dared to demonstrate nor wanted to admit. Besides, his relation- 
ship with Pontus de la Gardie was badly damaged by that 
Klevany fracas, he knew bitterly, and what had once been a 
source of inner strength for him, giving him a sense of power 
beyond his own means, had turned into mutual dislike, ill-will 
and suspicion. 
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He hoped, setting off to help or rescue Kmita, that he might 
still be able to catch and crush Volodyovski, and when that 
calculation also proved to be an illusion he rode back to Key- 
dany with storm clouds in his face. 

He was surprised not to meet Kmita on the road that led to 
Billevitche, and it wasn’t until the next day, when he reached 
Keydany, that he was told what happened. Kmita had come 
back alone, without his dragoons whom Volodyovski immedi- 
ately enlisted in his own detachments; and he’d ignored the 
highway that wound through Plemburg and Eilau, and cut 
straight across the forests to get to Keydany. 


But Kmita was the first man that Radzivill summoned to him 
after his return. 

“Well,” he said. “Things didn’t quite work out for you, 
anymore than they did for me. The Constable of Rosyen 
already told me that you fell into the hands of that little demon.” 

“T did,” Kmita said. 

“But my letter saved youe” 

“Which letter does Your Highness have in mind?” Pan Andrei 
asked coldly. “Because after they read to themselves the letter 
that they found on me, they read me another, the one that Your 
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Highness wrote to the commandant in Birjhe! 

“Ah...2—and a blood-colored mist seemed to spread across 
Radzivill’s gloomy face—“so you know about thate” 

“IT do!” All of Kmita’s shame and disappointment was ringing 
in his voice. “How could Your Highness do such a thing to me? 
A common country squire would be ashamed to break his word! 
So what’s to be expected from a Prince and Hetmane” 

“Be silent!” said Radzivill. Sad 

“No I won’t be silent! Because I had to swallow Your 
Highness’ bad faith before those people! They tried to pull me 
over to their side and I said: ‘No, I serve Radzivill. His is the road 
of reason, decency and virtue.’ So they showed me that other letter. 
‘Meet your Radzivill,’ they said. And I had to shut my mouth and 
choke on my shame.” 

Radzivill’s lips started quivering with fury. He felt such an 
overwhelming craving to twist that irreverent and disrespectful 
head off its neck that his hands jerked up by reflex to clap for his 
guard and servants. _ 

Anger blinded him. 

Rage choked him. 

His breath began to rattle in his throat and an asthmatic 
seizure clamped around his chest, saving Kmita from the conse- 
quences of his own explosion. The Prince leaped out of his 
chair like a man possessed and stood, beating his arms helplessly 
against the air, while he gasped for breath. His face seemed to 
turn black. His eyes were bulging redly. And his throat uttered 
thick, strangled sounds in which Pan Andrei recognized only a 
single phrase: 

“1 riieee conn Kaige 


The conflict of emotions that clashed in Pan Andrei was too 
confused for him to read just then, but he ran for help, got the 
court physicians, and the next fearful hour passed in their at- 
tempts to revive the unconscious Hetman. Kmita stood over 
him until his eyes flickered open and blinked in recognition. 

Then he left the chamber. 

In the corridor he came across Pan Kharlamp who had recov- 
ered from the wounds and bruises he received in that struggle 
against Oskierka’s mutinied Hungarians. 

“What’s new, then?” the long-nosed captain asked. 

“He’s come to himself again,” Kmita said, nodding towards 
the doors of the Prince’s chamber. 

“That's good. But someday he won’t. It’ll be a bad day for 
us, colonel, when that happens, because when the Prince dies 
we'll be the ones to pay for his actions. The only hope is in 
Volodyovski who might offer some protection to old comrades 
in arms. Which is why,’—and here Pan Kharlamp let his voice 
drop into a whisper—“I’m glad he got away up there on that 
niver: 

“Were things that tight for him, then?” 

“Tight’s not the word for it! Imagine, colonel, there were 
wolves in those thickets and they didn’t get away, but he did! 
May God bless the man! Who knows if it won’t come to 
catching hold of his coat-tails some day, because our chances are 
starting to look pretty poor around here. The gentry’s getting 
awfully set against our Prince. They’re saying they’d rather 
have a real enemy on their necks, like a Swede or a Tartar, than 
a renegade. That’s what we’ve come to! And here the Prince 
has us hunting down and jailing more citizens each day... which, 
between you and me, goes against the law and our civil liberties 
as well...” 

Troubled, Pan Kharlamp searched for an example, then re- 
membered: “They brought in the Constable of Rosyen today.’ 

“They did? Today?” 

“That's right. Along with his grand-niece. A lady like a 


flowering almond tree! Let me congratulate you, colonel.” 
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“And where are they quartered?” 
“In the right wing, right here in the palace. They’ve been 
given very good apartments. The only thing they might have to 


complain about are the sentries tramping outside their doors. So 
when’s the wedding, colonel?” 

“I haven’t ordered the band yet,” Kmita snapped, putting the 
long-nosed captain at a distance. 
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Kmita left Kharlamp and went to his own quarters. After a 
sleepless night, the emotional ups and downs of recent events, 
and his latest confrontation with the Prince, he was so exhausted 
that he could hardly keep on his own two feet. Added to that 
was another torment. Just as a bruised and tired body translates 
every touch into a shard of pain, so his battered mind turned the 
most innocent questions into suffering. Kharlamp’s well-meant 
query about the wedding, threw him into a bitter contemplation 
of Olenka’s icy silence, and of her pale, tight-pressed lips when 
his captors were leading him to his execution. It didn’t matter 
whether anything she said could have made a difference, or if 
Volodyovski would have listened to her appeals and pleading. 
The fact was she said nothing! Not a single word!-~And all of 
Kmita’s pain, along with its bitterness and regret, sprung from 
that very silence, especially since she didn’t hesitate to save him 
twice before. | 

Was the chasm between them so unbridgeable now, and were 
the last flickering embers of her love for him so totally extin- 
guished, that she was unable to find an expression of even 
ordinary human pity and compassion for him? Had he fallen 
that low in her estimation? ZThe more he thought about it the 
more cruel Olenka seemed to him, the more bitterness he felt 
towards her, and the more implacable she appeared. 

‘What is it that I’m supposed to have done?’ he asked himself a 
hundred times over. ‘Not even someone excommunicated by the 
Church and placed beyond the pale is treated with such harshness and 
contempt.’ 

And even if there was something wrong now and then in all 
the harsh things he’d done while serving Radzivill, how did he 
deserve the treatment of an evildoer whose every act is designed 
to serve only himself? 

‘I can say with my hand on the sacraments,’ the racked young man 
thought, ‘that I’ve a clear conscience. That I don’t serve for my own 
advancement, or for private gain, or even for money! I do it because I 


see the country’s benefits flowing from that service. So why am I 
condemned without a trial and judgment?’ 

“Good!"he snarled to himself, finding no other solution to his 
own self-torture. “Let it be like that if that’s how it must be. I 
won't go begging for penance when I’ve committed no sin that 
has to be forgiven. I won’t plead for mercy or for under- 
standing!” 

But the pain didn’t lessen. On the contrary, every new 
thought merely added to the sum total of his embittering reflec- 
tions. Back in his quarters, Pan Andrei threw himself on his bed 
and tried to find some refuge in sleep but even that eluded him 
in spite of his exhaustion. 

At last he got back to his feet and started pacing up and down 
his room. 

“What it is,” he told himself aloud, “what this is all about, is 
that this girl simply has no heart.” 

And a moment later: 

“That’s something I didn’t expect from you, my lady! May 
God pay you for it!” 


x * * 


An hour passed like that. Then another followed. He sat 
slumped heavily on his bed, nodding his dull, leaden head on the 
threshold between utter weariness and sleep. But before he 
could sink into that merciful oblivion, one of the Prince’s 
courtiers summoned him to Radzivill. 

The Prince had recovered and breathed a lot easier, but his 
ashen face showed how close he’d come to his own final judg- 
ment. He sat in a deep, leather-covered chair, with a court 
physician standing near him, but he sent the medic out of the 
room as soon as Kmita entered. 

“I had one foot in the other world already,” he told Pan 
Andrei. “And it was through you!” 

“I said what I thought, Your Highness.” 

“Well. Don’t do it again. Don’t add to the burdens I’m 
obliged to carry. And remember that I forgave you where no 
one else would’ve been forgiven.” 

Kmita kept silent. 

“If I ordered those men’s deaths in Birjhe,” Radzivill said 
slowly, “after I listened to your pleas for them here in Keydany, 


it wasn’t to deceive you. It was to spare you pain. I let it seem 
as if I bowed to your wishes because I’ve a weakness for you. 
But they had to die.” 

Kmita said nothing and the Prince went on. 

“Do you think I do these things for nothing? Do you see me 
as some sort of blood-thirsty executioner who slaughters his 
own people for the joy of it? When you’ve lived a bit longer 
you'll see that those who want to accomplish something in this 
world can’t give way to anybody’s weakness, especially their 
own, and that minor matters can’t ever stand in the way of a 
greater purpose... 

“Those men,” he resumed after a pause, “should have died 
right here. No, don’t interrupt! Look at what your intercession 
caused! The spirit of resistance in the country has found a fresh 
focus. A civil war is raging. Our friendship with the Swedes has 
been undermined, and a bad example was given to others, so that 
the rebellion is spreading like a plague. And if that’s not enough 
for you, there’s even more! I had to go after them myself, and 
then look like a fool in front of my whole army~when they 
slipped through my fingers. You almost lost your life. And now 
they’re free to break out into Podlasye where they will become 
the heads of the rebellion...! 

“Look and learn!” the Hetman urged, speaking with what 
seemed like more regret than anger. “None of this would have 
happened if they had died here. But you had only your own 
loyalties in mind while you were begging for them. You didn't 
think of what they represented in the total context. I sent them 
to their deaths in Birjhe because I’m blessed with a greater 
vision. I see beyond the obvious because I’m experienced in 
politics and government, and because I know that once a man 
trips over some small stone, and falls—especially if he was 
moving swiftly at the time, with his eyes firmly on the goals 
ahead—then getting back on his feet again can be difficult. 
Indeed, it might even prove impossible...!. Ah, God keep us 
from all the harm that those men have done!” 

“But how much can they do, sir?” Kmita asked. “Surely they 
can’t affect all of Your Highness’ great plans, or spoil your 
far-reaching undertakings.” 

“You think not? If they did nothing more than cause this 


breach between Pontus and myself, it would be an inestimable 
damage. It’s all been explained now, Pontus knows that they 
weren't acting on my orders, but there’s still the matter of his 
letter to me. That I won’t forgive him! He may be the brother- 
in-law of the King of Sweden, but I doubt that he could become 
one of mine. He might find a Radzivill threshold too high for 
him to climb...!” 

“Your Highness should deal with the King himself, not with 
his underlings,” Pan Andrei suggested. | 

“And that’s just what I’ll do!”” The Hetman’s face started to 
darken again with rage and his breathing shortened. “I'll feed 
some humble pie to that puny, spindly-legged little Swede, if 
only all my troubles don’t gnaw me to death in the meantime. 
Ah, yes, it might come to that. Who can tell. I’ve certainly 
been spared nothing. Ah, it’s hard to live like this, I tell you. 
Who’d believe that I’m the same man I was in the Cossack wars? 
That I’m the same Radzivill who triumphed at Loyov, Resitz, 
Mozyr, Turov, Kiev and Berestetchko? All of the Common- 
wealth stared in awe at me and Vishnovyetzki as if we were twin 
suns shining overhead! Everyone shook before Hmyelnitzki, 
and he trembled before me like a leaf! And the same regiments 
which I led to such astounding victories, in a time of universal 
calamity and disasters, now turn against me and call me a 
parricide... a traitor...” 

“But surely that’s not so!” Pan Andrei said impulsively. “Not 
everyone deserted Your Highness. You still have people who 
believe in you!” 

“Kind of them,” Radzivill hissed bitterly. “Most kind. They 
trust me until it proves inconvenient for them to trust me any 
longer. God grant that I don’t get poisoned by this kindness. 
Each one of you stabs me in the back even though few of you 
realize what it is you’re doing...” 

“Your Highness should consider the motives, not the words,” 
Kmita said. 

“Thanks for the good advice. From now on I'll pay close 
attention to each squint and grimace I see on the face of every 
camp follower and hired man-at-arms. Ill go out of my way to 
win every piddling corporal’s approval.” 

“Bitter words, Your Highness.” 

“And is life any sweeter? God made me for great things and 


here I am, wasting my strength on a county war such as one 
settlement of the petty gentry fights against another! | wanted 
to pit myself against reigning monarchs, and I’m obliged to hunt 
for some little Pan Volodyovski in my own possessions! Instead 
of stunning the whole world with my power, I'm astonishing it 
with my impotence. Instead of avenging the ashes of Vilna by 
burning down the Kremlin, I have to thank you for putting up 
a few defenses around my Keydany... 


“Ah... ’>—-and the Hetman’s huge chest began to heave again 


as he gasped for air—“I need space... I need room to breathe... 
I’m strangling with my own inability to command events, not 
some lung disease. It’s my helplessness that’s killing me, do you 
understand? I need room, space, scope... and instead the walls 
are closing in on me...” 

“I too thought that things would turn out differently,” Pan 
Andrei murmured. 

Radzivill took some time to regain and control his breathing 
but the words seeped out of him as if strained through a fissure 
in a cracking wall. - 

“Before I reach for any other crown, I have to wear this 
crown of thorns pressed into my head. I had Pastor Anders cast 
my horoscope. He tells me the conjunctions are unfavorable but 
that it’ll pass. In the meantime I suffer. I can’t sleep at night. 
Something stalks through my rooms in the dark. I see strange 
faces peering down at me from the shadows, and sometimes 
there’s an icy chill everywhere around me. That means that 
Death is near me. I must get ready for new betrayals and 
desertions, because I know that there are many men around me 
whose loyalties have begun to shake...” 

“No sir!” Kmita said. “There are none like that left, not any 
more. Whoever was going to desert you has already done it.” 

“Don’t delude yourself. You know full well that all our 
remaining Poles and Lithuanians are looking for some way out 
of their commitment to me.” 

Pan Andrei recalled suddenly what he heard from Kharlamp 
and found that he had nothing more to say. 

“But that’s alright,” Radzivill said. “It’s hard to bear this 
burden. Hard and even frightening. But we’ll survive this trial. 
Don’t tell anyone what you heard from me today, you under- 


stand? It would terrify and panic too many shaky souls. It’s a 
good thing I had that seizure earlier in the day because it won’t 
repeat itself for a while, and I need all my strength for tonight’s 
reception. I want to give a great banquet and show myself 
untroubled and at ease so that everyone around me may feel 
confident again.” 

- Kmita remained silent. 

“Yes,” Radzivill resumed. “And you too must show a smiling 
face. Don’t repeat what you heard here. That must stay be- 
tween us. I said what I did only so that you’ll stop adding to my 
torments. Anger carried me away as well and that’s always 
dangerous. Make sure it doesn’t happen again if you want to 
keep your own head on your shoulders, understand?” 

Kmita nodded, still silent. 

“Ah, but that’s all over. That’s all in the past. I’ve already 
forgiven your insolence,” Radzivill said kindly. “Those little 
earthworks you've thrown around Keydany, by the way, are first 
rate. Peterson couldn’t have done them any better... Go now 
and send Myeleshko to me. They’ve caught some deserters 
from his regiment today and I want them hanged. We must set 
a stern example to the others. And make sure to look your most 
cheerful tonight at the banquet! I want this to be a joyful night 
in Keydany, you hear? Something the people will talk about and 
remember!” 


Chapter Thirty-seven 


PAN TOMASZ BILLEVITCH had a most difficult time with Panna 
Aleksandra before he induced her to attend the banquet that 
Radzivill gave that night for his supporters. He had to beg the 
stubborn and fearless young woman, practically with tears in his 
eyes, and to convince her that his neck depended on her presence, 
since everyone—not just the military officers but all the private 
gentry living within the Hetman’s reach—were ordered to be 
there or risk the Prince’s anger. Since that was so, he argued, how 
could he and she, living quite literally at the mercy of that 
terrifying man, refuse to be present? 

Not wanting to expose her great-uncle to danger, Aleksandra 
eventually agreed. 

The gathering was a large one since many of the country 
nobles brought their wives and daughters, although most of the 
banqueters were army officers serving in the foreign, mercenary 
contingents, who had remained loyal to the Prince. Radzivill 
himself took great care to look as pleased and carefree as if he 
didn’t have a worry on his mind. He meant his banquet to lift 
the spirits of his officers and supporters and, at the same time, to 
demonstrate that most of the country’s gentry was firmly on his 
side, and that it was only a handful of undisciplined and unim- 
portant troublemakers that opposed his union with the Swedes. 
He wished to show that the entire Zmudyan population was 
pleased with the new reality so he spared neither costs nor 
trouble to make the celebration both sumptuous and widely 
talked about. A hundred pitch barrels blazed at sunset along the 
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road to the castle gates and in the palace courtyard; the cannon 
thundered with salutes; and the massed soldiers had orders to 
utter enthusiastic cheers. 

A long procession of coaches, carriages, charabancs and britch- 
kas wound into the courtyard throughout the afternoon and 
evening, bringing their loads of wealthy local landowners from 
whom Radzivill wanted to extract a loan, but there was also a 
swarm of such small country gentry that some of them didn’t 
even own a horse. The broad square between the wings of the 
palace was soon packed with vehicles, horses and crowds of 
grooms, footmen, coachmen, postilions and lackeys. 

A vast throng dressed in brocades, costly furs and velvets filled 
the so-called Golden Hall of the palace, and when the Prince 


finally appeared among his guests—glittering from head to foot 


with precious stones and jewels—the gathered officers shouted 
in one great voice: “Long live the Prince Hetman! Long live 
the Voyevode of Vilna!” 

Radzivill stood before the gathering with a kindly smile on 
his usually dour and gloomy face which was now also ravaged 
by anxiety and illness, and his uneasy eyes darted among the 
nobles to see how many of them would echo his officers’ ringing 
salutation. And when a dozen or so tremulous voices joined this 
acclamation he started bowing to them all and to thank his guests 
for their ‘sincere and unanimous affections.’ 

“With your help, gentlemen,” he said and then kept saying to 
anyone who listened. “With your support and faith, we’ll take 
care of those who want to doom the country! God bless you! 
God bless you!” 

And he moved through the vast, brilliantly lighted hall, stop- 
ping before men he recognized, or whose names he knew, and 
showering them with such greetings as ‘my dear brother’ and 
‘my dear neighbor’ while many glum faces brightened here and 
there under the warm rays of a great magnate’s friendliness and 
goodwill. 

“It just can’t be,” said some who until then viewed his activi- 
ties with doubt and suspicion, “that such a great lord would do 
anything that might hurt the country. So either he had no other 
choice about it or there’s something hidden in all this which will 
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benefit the Commonwealth in the long run.’ 


“We already have less trouble with that other enemy who's 
none too anxious to challenge the Swedes over us,’’said others. 
“God grant that everything should change for the better soon.” 

But there were others, many others, who merely shook their 
heads and exchanged cold glances that said as clearly as if the 
words were spoken: “We’re here because we have to be. It was 
either this or a bullet in the head.” 

Radzivill cocked his ears to whatever anyone was saying, 
listening with special eagerness to those who had more to gain 
from clinging to his coat-tails, who were less determined and 
easier to mold, and who spoke in especially loud voices so that 
he could hear them. 

“It’s better to change a King than doom the country,’ these 
flatterers were saying. “Let the Poles take care of their own 
problems and we’ll handle ours.” 

“Who gave us the example, anyway, if not Vyelkopolska?” 

“Extrema necessitas extremis nititur rationibus!” someone said. 

“That’s right!” The loud, eager sycophantic voices reached 
the Hetman’s ears and poured over him like a soothing balm. 
“Extreme needs call for extreme measures.” 

“Tentanda omnia!” 

“Tet’s trust our Prince and let him do our thinking. Let him 
rule Lithuania. Let him have the power.” 

“He’s worthy of both. He’s our best salvation. If he doesn’t 
pull us out of this abyss then nobody will!” 

“He’s closer to us than Yan Casimir anyway. This is our own 
Lithuanian blood we’re talking about here.” 


x * * 


Radzivill didn’t care that these words came from flatterers or 
cowards, weak men who’d be the first to desert him in any kind 
of danger, and people who bent like straws before every wind 
sniffing only for their own advantage. He couldn’t hear enough 
of them. He gulped them down thirstily—indeed, he was in- 
toxicated by them —and soothed both his ambition and his 
conscience by repeating the one overheard phrase that seemed 
to justify him best in his own eyes: “Extrema necessitas extremts 
nititur rationibus!” 

But when he passed a cluster of nobles grouped around a loud, 
red-faced squire named Yushtitz, and heard him say: ‘He's 


closer to us than Yan Casimir,’ then the last crease of care ebbed 
out of his face. The mere comparison with the King flattered 
his sense of his own importance while the completed phrase 
opened up vistas of enormous glory and attainable ambitions. 

He stopped at once, turned towards Pan Yushtitz, and joined 
the group around him. 

“You're quite right, dear brother,” he said. “Because for 
every quart of blood in Yan Casimir’s body there’s a mere pint 
of ours, while I have nothing but Lithuanian blood flowing in 
my veins. And if, up till now, the pint gave orders to the quart, 
then it’s up to you to change that around.” 

“And we're ready to drink to Your Highness’ health by the 
quart as well,” Pan Yushtitz retorted, flushed with wine and 
swaying on his feet. 

“You've guessed my thoughts exactly!” Radzivill’s voice had 
become quite merry. “Enjoy yourselves, dear brothers! I wish 
I could invite all of Lithuania here.” 

“She'd have to shrink a little more for that,” said Pan 
Zanetzki, a landowner from Dalnov, who was well-known for 
his boldness and the sharpness of both his tongue and saber. 

“And what do you mean by that?” The Prince eyed him 
coldly. 

“Only that Your Highness’ heart is wider than Keydany,” the 
glib noble said. 

But Radzivill had got the real point and his smile became 
tight and forced while some of his pleasure ebbed. 


x * * 


Luckily for Pan Zanetzki, the master of the revels distracted 
the Prince just then with the announcement that dinner could 
now be served and the vast crowds surged towards the same 
great chamber in which the union with Sweden was proclaimed. 
The chamberlain seated everyone at the tables according to their 
rank but it was clear at once, to Kmita as well as to Aleksandra, 
that he was using the old seating plan. Otherwise, both he and 
she were sure, Pan Andrei would not have found himself be- 
tween Aleksandra and the Constable of Rosyen. 

Both of them felt a tremor when they heard their names 
called out together and both hesitated. Only a wish to avoid 
avid glances and curious speculations drove them to sit down 


beside each other without some sort of protest. Both were 
upset. Both felt uncomfortable and tried to pretend indifference 
as if each was seated beside a total stranger. But both of them 
realized at once that this was quite beyond their means; the 
usual conversation between accidental dinner partners was out 
of the question. Each of them knew instinctively that in that 
broad assembly of differing needs, cravings, longings and emo- 
tions, he could think only about her and she about him. 

They also knew as surely as if a Last Judgment had ruled on 


the matter that neither of them could—or wanted—to open his 
or her heart to the other, and to say honestly and clearly what 
troubled them the most. They shared a past but they had no 
prospects of a common future. Old feelings lay in shreds. All 
they had in common was mutual disappointment with each 
other, anger and regret. Perhaps they would have been more at 
ease if that last binding link were finally broken as well, and if 
neither of them needed to give a thought to the other again, but 
only time could bring forgetfulness and it was still too soon for 
that for both of them. : 

Kmita felt so badly about this, and perhaps about being in that 
banquet hall as well, that the night became a real torment for 
him. Yet he knew he wouldn’t change the chamberlain’s seating 
arrangement if he could. His ear caught every rustle of her 
dress. He noted each of her movements while pretending that 
he noticed nothing. He felt her warmth pulsing at his side and, 
along with that, a sense of loss mixed with a strange, doomed joy 
he was unable to express. 

After a while he noticed that she too was painfully aware of 
who sat beside her even though she took care to pretend indif- 
fenemce 

He was seized by an irrepressible need to look at her, and 
started peering sideways out of the corner of an eye until he 
caught sight of a clear white brow, eyes hidden under lowered 
dark lashes, and a pale face untouched by rouge in contrast with 
the other women. That face held something so magnetic for 
him, drawing him to her simply by existing, that he felt his heart 
turn over with pain and pity. 

‘How can such bitter hatred live within such angelic beauty, he 
asked himself with sadness and regret. But his resentment was 


just as deep as his sense of loss so that soon he added: ‘There’s 
nothing for me with you. Let someone else take you.’ 

And suddenly he knew that if some man took him at his word 
just then, and asked for her hand, he’d hurl himself upon him 
and slice him into ribbons. A frightful rage shook him at this 
thought. He subdued that fury and brought himself under full 
control only when he remembered that it was he who sat beside 
her at this table, not some future suitor; and that no One, at least 
at this juncture, made any formal moves in her direction. 

‘T’ll just look at her once more,’ he thought. ‘And then I’ll turn 
the other way.’ 

He shot her one more sideways glance, but she did the same 
thing towards him in that very instant, and both of them looked 
down at the plates before them feeling as humiliated as if 
someone caught them in a sin. 


x * * 


Aleksandra was also struggling. with her feelings. All recent 
events, everything Kmita said and did in Billevitche, as well as 
all she heard there from Zagloba and Skshetuski, showed her 
that he was not as much at fault as she thought. He was wrong, 
yes; he was terribly wrong but he wasn’t evil and didn’t deserve 
that profound contempt and that immutable condemnation she 
showed him before. 

‘Didn’t he save those other decent men from death?’ she had to ask 
Herserlite 

And, once he fell into their hands, didn’t he ignore that letter 
that might have mitigated a lot of his guilt, or at least saved him 
from a firing squad...2 And what about the way he went to his 
execution? Without a word, with his head held high, and with 
a truly heroic indifference and contempt for death? 

Brought up by an old soldier, Olenka held contempt for death 
among the highest virtues. She admired courage. She under- 
stood at last that Pan Andrei served the Prince in the best of 
faiths, believing that his road led to their country’s good, so how 
could she think of him as Radzivill’s partner in premeditated 
treason? 

And yet, she knew, no one hurt him as deeply as she did with 
her accusations. She didn’t spare him a single insult. She didn’t 


hide or divert one fraction of her loathing. She didn’t want to 
forgive him even in the moment of his death! 

“Make good the harm you’ve done,”she whispered to herself. 
“Everything is over between us, everything is finished, but let 
him know that you judged him too quickly and unfairly.” 

She owed that much to herself, she knew. 

But she was just as proud and stubborn in her way as he was 
in his, so she decided that Kmita most likely no longer gave a 
hoot about what she thought of him, and an angry flush spread 
across her cheeks. 

“If he doesn’t care,” she told herself, “then I don’t have to 
Canes 

Even so, her conscience wouldn’t let her rest. Simple justice 
told her that injustice had to be made good whether the injured 
person wanted it or not. But pride, and that included all her 
disappointments, called for a different course. 

‘Whether he’s guilty or not, whether he plots with traitors or merely 
follows them blindly through error and confusion, it all adds up to the 
same thing in the end: he serves the enemy against his own country. 
What difference is it if he does it out of stubbornness and stupidity 
rather than from something far more sinister? He hurts the country 
either way. God might forgive him but people must condemn him and 
the name of ‘traitor’ will stay with him one way or the other. Yes, that’s 
true! And even if he can’t be blamed all that much, for whatever reason, 
what kind of a man is it who can’t tell the difference between right and 
wrong and evil and good?’ 

Here anger seized her once more and her cheeks flushed with 
new disappointment and disdain. 

‘I won’t say a word!’ she thought. ‘Let him suffer. As long as I 
don’t see any repentance in him, I’ve a right to treat him as he deserves.’ 

And she glanced at him quickly as if to see whether some 
repentance wasn’t already visible in his face. It was then that 
their eyes met and fell, and they sat beside each other as if each 
of them had done something shameful. 

Pan Andrei’s face may have been unrepentant but Aleksandra 
saw such pain and weariness etched across his features that her 
heart constricted. 

He was as drained of color as if he were ill. 

Pity replaced her anger. 


Compassion filled her eyes with tears and she bowed lower 
across the table to hide her real feelings. 


x * * 


Meanwhile the banquet took a livelier turn as the cups and 
goblets were filled and drained, and refilled and drained again. 
The earlier low, uneasy muttering began to give way to more 
spirited conversations, and a better feeling settled among the 
banquet guests. 

At last the Prince rose. 

“Gentlemen,” he said as if he needed anyone’s permission: “I 
ask for the floor.” 

“The Prince wants to speak!” loud voices shouted from every 
side and corner of the hall. “His Highness is speaking!” 


“The first toast,’—Radzivill raised his cup—‘“is to the health 
of His Most Illustrious Majesty, the King of Sweden, who aids 
us against our enemies and who won’t relinquish control over 
the country until peace reigns among us once again. Rise, 
gentlemen, because this kind of toast must be drunk while 
standing.” 

All the men rose to their feet. The women remained seated. 
All the cups were drained but there were no cries or shouts or 
enthusiastic cheers, as Radzivill wanted or expected. Indeed, he 
saw that Pan Zanetzki was murmuring something to the men 
beside him—he was, apparently, jeering at Charles Gustav—and 
they bit down on their whiskers to keep themselves from burst- 
ing into laughter. But his second toast would bring a warmer 
response, he was sure. 

“To my beloved guests!” Radzivill cried out. “To all my dear 
friends who came here from the far corners of the country to 
show their trust and faith in Our undertakings!” 

“We thank you!” came the thunderous reply. “We thank 
Your Highness with all our hearts!” 

“Long live our Prince!” 

“Vivat! Vivat our Lithuanian Hector!” 

“Long life to him! Long may he live, our Hetman and 
Voyevode of Vilna!” 

And here Pan Yushtitz, who had drunk far more than his wits 
could cope with, staggered to his feet and shouted: “Long live 
Yanush the First! Grand Duke of Lithuania!” 


Radzivill flushed as crimson as a flattered maiden, but he saw 
at once that the whole vast gathering sat in a stunned and amazed 
silence, not sure if they should laugh or cheer. So he added 
quickly: “Even that is in your power, gentlemen. But it’s too 
soon, too soon my dear Squire Yushtitz, to wish me anything 
like that.” 

“Long live Yanush the First, Grand Duke of Lithuania!” Pan 
Yushtitz howled again with the pig-headed stubbornness of a 
drunken man. 

“Yes!” And now Pan Zanetzki rose calmly, cup in hand. 
“Grand Duke of Lithuania, King of Poland, and Emperor of the 
Holy Roman Empire,” he drawled out, unsmiling. 

This time, however, the stunned silence lasted for only a 
moment, and then a vast wave of laughter swept across the 
chamber. Everywhere he looked Radzivill saw moist bulging 
eyes, mustaches that trembled in empurpled faces, open mouths 
that gasped for new breath, and bellies that couldn't stop shak- 
ing. The huge, guffawing laughter boomed against the walls and 
echoed among the arches overhead and then, as suddenly as it 
had burst out, it was gone. 

A deep silence settled on the gathering again as the gentry 
caught sight of the fury in the Hetman’s face. 

“This is no time for jokes, Master Zanetzki,” the Hetman 
grated out, barely able to control the terrifying rage that shook 
his whole body. 

“Who’s joking, Highness?” The noble pursed his lips as if he had 
nothing on his mind but a simple fact. “That's also an elecninie 
throne, isn’t it? If, asa Polish noble, Your Highness can be elected 
King of Poland, why shouldn’t you become Emperor of the 
Germans since you’re a Prince-Elector of their Empire as well? 
You have just about as far or near to go with the one as you ve with 
the other. And if there’s someone here who doesn’t wish you all 
these well-deserved distinctions, no matter how remote or unlikely 
they might be, let him stand up and say so! We'll soon cut him 
down!” . 

And here he turned his cold, contemptuous eyes on all the 
other banqueters around him. 

“Stand up, anyone who doesn’t wish the Imperial German 
crown for the Voyevode of Vilna!” 

No one rose, of course. 


Neither did anyone feel like laughing anymore because Pan 
Zanetzki's voice carried so much pointed insolence and malice 
that everyone started to worry about what might happen next. 


xk * * 


But nothing happened. Not then, anyway. Only the last 
dribblets of pleasure and well-being seeped out of the assembly, 
and no amount of wine poured by the palace servants could 
restore the former gaiety. 

The banquet guests looked depressed and worried. Badz- 
ivill’s inflamed features had gone through all the angry colors of 
the spectrum, but he made a superhuman effort to restrain his 
fury even though the aim of his banquet was totally destroyed. 
Pan Zanetzki's ironic toasts stirred up a wave of cynical amuse- 
ment in all of his guests, suggesting that he had just as little 
chance of becoming a Lithuanian Grand Duke as a German 
Emperor, and dwarfed him in the eyes of the more thoughtful 
gentry. , 

Everything he hoped to achieve that night turned into a 
foolish, vulgar joke. The idea of a Radzivill as a sovereign ruler, 
which was one of the reasons for this costly gathering, was now 
ridiculous. What’s more, Radzivill felt a touch of real terror at 
the thought that this demonstration of how absurd he was in his 
deepest cravings, would undermine the faith and loyalty of those 
officers who had some inkling of his real plans. 

Ganhof, he saw, drained one cup after another as if the wine 
was water and avoided Radzivill’s questioning eyes. 

Kmita drank nothing. 

Instead he stared gloomily at the table as if pondering some- 
thing and fighting a great inner battle with himself, and Radz- 
ivill shuddered at the thought that the unvarnished image of 
who he was, and what he really wanted, might come at any 
moment to that quick-tempered, ruthless and incalculable hot- 
head, and illuminate the truth that cowered in the shadows. 

And what would happen then? 

What would become of his pretended patriotism and love for 


the Commonwealth when this universally feared officer—who 
was, without a doubt, the last strong link between the shaky 
remnants of the Hetman’s Polish and Lithuanian regiments and 


the Radzivill cause—awoke to the truth, broke that final chain, 
and turned against the Radzivills even if it killed him? 

Kmita had long become a burden on the Hetman’s patience 
and, if it wasn’t for the strange run of circumstances that gave 
him such importance, he’d have paid for his insolence a long 
time ago. But the Prince was wrong to suspect him of doubts 
or disloyal thinking at that moment, because all that filled Pan 
Andrei’s mind just then—all that he could think of—was Olenka 
and the heart-numbing split between them. 

He felt such love and passion for this girl who sat silently 
beside him that the entire world dwindled into nothing. And 
then, just as strongly, he blazed with such unmitigated hatred 
that he’d have gladly killed her on the spot and himself as well. 
His life, he knew, had become so tangled and confused on so 
many levels, that his simple and straightforward nature didn't 
know what to do about it. 

He saw himself as some kind of wild and raging animal caught 
‘na net he didn’t understand and from which he couldn't claw 
his way to freedom. = 

The gloomy and uneasy mood of the gathering around him 
drove him to the highest pitch of irritation. He didn't think that 
he’d be able to stand that dull, grey atmosphere for another 
moment. 

Meanwhile the banquet turned gloomier by the minute so 
that Radzivill’s guests began to feel as if they were sitting under 
a falling roof that was about to hurtle down upon their heads 
with all of its leaden weight. 


x «* * 


In the meantime a new guest came into the hall. The Prince 
threw one look at him and called out: “That’s Pan Suhanyetz 
from Prince Boguslav! D’you have letters for me?” 

“Indeed I do, Your Illustrious Highness,” the new arrival 
bowed deeply and said. “I’ve come straight from Podlasye.” 

“Tet’s have those letters! You gentlemen,’—and Radzivill 
turned his eyes on his silent guests—" forgive me if 1 read them 
in the middle ofa celebration. But they might contain news that 
I’d want to share with you at once.” 

Pan Suhanyetz turned over a packet of letters and found his 
way to the banquet table, while the Prince began to crack the 


seals on the first of the folded papers. Blood flooded into his 
face once more as he scanned the pages and rage glinted darkly 
in his eyes. 

“Well, here’s some news, my friends, that you ought to hear!” 
he burst out in fury. “Prince Boguslav writes me that those 
so-called confederates—those patriots, if you please, who pre- 
ferred to mutiny against me than to march with us to avenge the 


ashes of Vilna—are now engaged in looting my Podlasyan hold- 
ings! There’s a fine knighthood for you! It’s more to their taste 
to make war on village women, it appears, than to defend their 
country! But I'll deal with them yet! You can be sure they’ll 
be well rewarded!” 

The second letter had an opposite effect. Radzivill barely 
broke the seal and glanced at the writing when his whole face lit 
up with triumph and joy. 

“The Palatinate of Syeradz has surrendered to the Swedes!” he 
shouted. “The Syeradz nobles have followed the example of the 
Vyelkopolians and asked for Charles Gustav’s protection!” 

And then, shortly after: 

“And here’s the latest news! It couldn’t be better! Yan 
Casimir has been beaten at Zarnov and Vidava...! His own army 
is deserting him while he retreats to Krakow with the Swedes 
hot on his heels...!. Boguslav writes that Krakow is sure to fall!” 

"Wets drink to that, gentlemen, Lame Zameezkinsaid ina 
strange, strained voice. 

“Yes, let’s drink! Let’s celebrate!” the Hetman repeated, 
having missed the darkly threatening undertone in Zanetzki's 
voice. 

A great joy shined in the Prince’s face which, suddenly, 
looked many years younger. An aura of pride and power seemed 
to glow around him, bathing his whole body. His eyes gleamed 
with happiness, and his hands were trembling in anticipation as 
he ripped open the last of the letters, and then his whole being 
seemed suffused with light as if he were a sun. 

“Warsaw has fallen!” he shouted with overwhelming joy. 
“Long life to Charles Gustav!” 


x -* * 


It was only then that he became aware of the effect this news 
had on the gathered officers and nobles. None of them showed 


anything like his joy or shared his sense of exaltation and 
fulfillment. Everyone sat in silence, exchanging worried and 
uncertain glances. Some men frowned darkly. Others hid their 
faces in their hands as if plunged in grief. Not even his own 
courtiers, sycophants and flatterers dared to suggest pleasure at 
the thought of Swedes marching into Warsaw, of the inevitable 
fall of Krakow, or of the shameful image of entire provinces 
falling away from their rightful monarch one after another and 
surrendering to an enemy without a shot. 

Even Radzivill knew that there was something monstrous in 
that satisfaction with which the commander-in-chief of one half 
of the Commonwealth’s armed forces, and at the same time one 
of the country’s highest civil dignitaries, announced her disas- 
ters. 

“My dear friends,” he moved at once to soothe that harsh and 
sickening impression. “I'd be the first among you to weep at 
this news if it meant harm to the Commonwealth. But it 
doesn’t! All it means is that we’re changing sovereigns. Instead 
of the unlucky Yan Casimir we'll have a great and. fortunate 
warrior for our leader. I can already see all our enemies defeated 
and all our wars brought to a successful end.” 

“Your Highness is right as always,” Pan Zanetzki said. “This 
is exactly what Radeyovski and Opalinski were saying at Uistye. 
Drink, gentlemen! Let’s be happy! Down with Yan Casimir...!” 

His chair fell over with a crash as he rose. He pushed himself 
away from the table with as much revulsion as if it was some- 
thing ugly and unclean, and stalked out of the room. 

“Bring us the best wines in the cellars!” shouted Radzivill. 


x * * 


The chamberlain ran to carry out his orders. The banquet 
hall buzzed with conversation like a great, stone beehive, as the 
first shock of the news wore away and the gentry started arguing 
about what it meant. Dozens of men surrounded Pan Su- 
hanyetz, asking for details about the situation in Podlasye and its 
neighboring Mazovia which was already occupied by the 
Swedes. In the meantime aged, moss-covered casks were rolled 
into the room, a swarm of lackeys started knocking out the 
sealed wooden bungs, the wine started flowing, and moods and 
humors both underwent a gradual improvement. 


More and more voices began to repeat: “It’s happened. 
There is nothing we can do about it.” Or: “Maybe it’ll all turn 
out for the best. One has to make one’s peace with things as 
they are.” 

“The Prince won’t let anybody do us any harm!” others 
assured each other. “We’re a lot better off with him than 
without him, others should be so lucky!” 

“Long life to Yanush Radzivill, our Voyevode, Hetman and 
Prince!” others resumed shouting, and Pan Yushtitz, now so far 
gone in liquor that he no longer saw or heard anything around 
him, bellowed again: “Grand Duke of Lithuania!” 

But no one laughed this time. Nor was there a return to that 
wondering silence of some moments earlier. Instead, several 
dozen hoarse but eager throats roared out: “We wish it! With 
all our hearts and souls we wish it! Long let him live and rule 
us!” 

The magnate rose and towered over them with a face that 
flushed an almost royal purple, finally hearing what he wished 
bOmMicat. 

“I thank you, my dear friends,” he said seriously and gravely. 

The hall, in the meantime, had become so hot and stifling 
with massed candlelight, the fumes of liquor, and the acrid 
exhalations of human excitement, that its thick air was as suffo- 
cating as a Turkish bath. Olenka lost whatever color she had and 
beads of sweat appeared on her forehead. 

“lm feeling ill,’ she said to Pan Tomasz, leaning across Kmita. 
“I want us to go.” 

“How can we?” the old man whispered, throwing anxious 
glances at the triumphant Hetman. “What will he think? He’ll 
hold it against us...!” 

He was, as Kmita knew, a brave man on a battlefield and a 
stubborn defender of his rights and privileges, but Radzivill 
simply terrified him. What’s more the Hetman chose this mo- 
ment to cry out: “Im happy today! Any man who doesn’t 
drink with me tonight is my enemy!” 

“Did you hear?” the old man asked. 

“Uncle... I’m really ill,” Olenka said in a pleading voice. “I 
really have to leave...” 

“Then go on your own.” 

Aleksandra rose, trying to slip from the room without attract- 


ing anybody’s notice, but all her strength was finally drained out 
of her, she barely managed to get to her feet, and she clutched 
desperately at the back of her chair. 

But suddenly a strong arm went around her waist and held 
her, close to fainting, on her feet. 

“Pll help you,” Pan Andrei said. 

And neither asking her permission nor caring about it, he 
lifted her up as if she were a child and carried her outside. 


Chapter Thirty-eight 


PAN ANDREI INSISTED on seeing the Prince as soon as the banquet 
ended but Radzivill couldn’t spare the time that night. He was 
closeted behind locked doors with Pan Suhanyetz discussing con- 
fidential matters and couldn’t be disturbed. But when Kmita 
returned shortly after daybreak he was admitted to Radzivill’s 
rooms at once. 

“Highness,” he said as soon as he stood before the Hetman. “I 
come with a request.” 

“What can I do for you?” Radzivill asked. 

“I can’t live here any longer, sir,” the distraught young man 
said. “Every day causes a greater torment. Perhaps Your High- 
ness can think of some mission for me, something that would 
take me away from Keydany. I hear that some of the regiments 
are to march against Zoltarenko’s Cossacks. Let me go with 
them.” 

“Zoltarenko, eh?” The Grand Hetman smiled. “He'd be glad 
to take another crack at us but he doesn’t dare; we’re under 
Swedish protection here. But neither can we go after him 
ourselves without Swedish help. Pontus de la Gardie is moving 
troops into the country but he’s taking his time about it and we 
know why, don’t we. He just doesn’t trust me. But what’s the 
matter? Aren’t you happy here in Keydany at my side?” 

“Your Highness has been kindness itself to me yet I’m so 
niiseraplemmere that lean tindertee words fora lo tellethe 
truth, sir, | thought it would all be different... | thought we'd be 
fighting day and night, living in smoke and fire. That’s what 
God made me for. That’s what I understand. But to sit around 


A? 


day after day listening to discussions, either doing nothing or 
hunting our own people rather than an enemy, that’s as good as 
death for me! I simply can’t bear it any longer. As God’s my 
witness, Highness, it’s sheer torture for me.” 

“I know where this desperation comes from.” The Prince 
nodded briefly. “A sour love affair, that’s all. You'll laugh at 
that kind of torment when you’re a bit older. But I saw last 
night that you and that girl weren’t getting along any more.” 

“I’ve nothing to give her and she has nothing for me,” the 
young man said and shrugged in resignation. “Whatever existed 
in the past is gone.” 

“Ah... And she was taken ill last night, was she?” 

MGS. 

The Prince said nothing for a time. 
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“I told you once and I’ll say it again.” He shrugged with 
indifference. “If you want her, take her with or without con- 
sent. I’ll order a wedding for you today, if you like. Oh, 
there’ll be a few wails and tears but what of it? If she’s still 
crying and complaining on the morning after then there’s some- 
thing wrong with you!” 

“T asked Your Highness for a military mission, nota wedding,” 
Kmita answered coldly. 

“So you don’t want her any longer?” 

“No. I don’t. And she wants to have nothing to do with me. 
All I ask is to be sent as far away as I can go and forget everything 
before I go mad. There is nothing for me to do in Keydany, and 
empty hands are worse than anything because that’s when a 
man’s troubles gnaw at him like gangrene. Please recall, High- 
ness, how badly we all felt last night before the good news came. 
That’s how it is for me all day long, every day, and there 1s 
nothing I can do about it! I think my head will crack with all 
that bitter thinking unless I throw myself into some kind of 
action! But where? How? God alone can understand these 
times, or this kind of war, but it is truly more than I can stand. 
If Your Highness doesn’t give me something useful to do soon, 
I think I’ll just go off, collect a band of raiders on the highways, 
and go to war on my own!” 

“Against whom?” Radzivill asked quickly. 
“Anybody! Ill go to Vilna and raid Hovansky like I did 


before. Let me have my regiment, Your Highness, and the war 
will start taking a different turn.” 

“I need your men here,” Radzivill said abruptly. “We haven’t 
finished with our internal enemies.” 

“And that’s another point!” Kmita cried. Radzivill was staring 
at him in a watchful, calculating manner but the young soldier 
was too desperate to notice. “I can’t sit here on my hands, that’s 
like a living death for me, but neither do I want to hunt through 
the countryside for some Pan Volodyovski, with whom I’d 
much rather be riding against a real enemy.” 

“I do have something for you...” 

Iadzivill paused. He studied the young man before him. His 
eyes became both piercing and remote. 

“No, I won't give you your regiment or let you go to Vilna 
on your own,’ he said, shaking his head slowly. “Moreover, if 
you go anywhere without my permission that'll be the end of 
your service with me, understand?” 

“But Vll be serving our country!” Kmita cried, distressed 
beyond reason. 

“Whoever serves me, serves the country,” Radzivill said 
firmly. “Ive already convinced you of that, and don’t forget 
your oath! But if you start acting like a partisan volunteer you'll 
automatically pass from under my military jurisdiction and you 
know what is waiting for you in the courts.” 

“Ah... What do courts mean nowadays.” Kmita’s shrug sug- 
gested more sorrow than indifference. 

“Beyond Kaunas nothing, that’s true. That country’s in 
chaos. But here, where things are still comparatively peaceful, 
they function as before. You can ignore the summons if you 
like, but the judgment will fall on you anyway and the verdict 
will hold until quieter times. Whoever is once judged and 
condemned in the courts can expect to be reminded of it many 
years later, and the Laudanians will make sure that you’re not 
forgotten.” 

But Kmita didn’t respond to this half-veiled threat with the 
contemptuous shrug Radzivill expected, and the Hetman began 
to watch him with even sharper eyes. 

“To tell you the truth, Highness, I’m ready to accept my 
punishment when it comes.” Kmita’s shrug showed quite an- 
other kind of resignation. “Maybe I was too ready to fight the 


entire Commonwealth just to make my point, or wear my cloak 
lined with summonses the way the late Pan Lashtch did it in the 
Crown lands. But that’s all over now. Perhaps my conscience 
never troubled me before but now, for some reason, it’s like a 
poisoned wound. I don’t want to find myself stumbling into 
things that lie beyond a man’s proper limitations. It’s as if there 
was some strange, new power that watches all my thoughts and 
holds me back from all those old, mindless acts of violence.” 

“So you’ve developed scruples, have you?” Radzivill mused 
quietly. “A bit late for it, isn’t it? But no matter! | told you I 
had a mission for you and it’s a good and important one. Ganhof 
is after me every day to give it to him but he just won't do. I 
need a man with an important name, and a Polish one at that, to 
show that not all of my wellborn, wealthy gentry has deserted 
me. You fit that bill exactly, especially since you’re the kind 
who’d rather have others bowing to you than do the bowing 
yourself, am I right about that?” 

“You are, sir. As always. But what is this mission?” 

“It’s... a long journey.” 7 

“I’m ready to leave today!” 

“And at your own expense,” the Prince added quickly, “be- 
cause I’m short of money. Some of my eastern lands now feed 
Hovansky’s Russians, our own mutineers are helping themselves 
to my other incomes, and nothing comes in on time. I have to 
pay my army these days out of my own pocket! True, I have the 
Treasurer of Lithuania under lock and key, but he isn’t likely to 
give me any money even if he had some! I take whatever public 
funds I can but there’s not much of it to find, with or without 
permission. As for the Swedes, money is the last thing they'd 
give to anybody. Their hands shake with avarice whenever they 
see a shilling.” 

“You don’t have to explain all this at such length, Highness,” 
Kmita said. “If I go it’ll be at my expense. I always pay my 
Way. 

“But you'll have to make a real showing over there! You 
can’t pinch your pennies!” 

“ve never done that,” Pan Andrei said proudly. “And I 
never will.” 

“That’s what I like about you!” Radzivill smiled broadly. 
“Ganhof would be scratching at my purse at once but you're a 


different sort. Listen, then, to what I have in mind. First you’ll 
go to Podlasye. It’s a dangerous journey because those damned 
confederates are raiding my possessions everywhere. It’s up to 
you how you slip around them. Your kinsman, that Yakob 
Kmita, might let you get away, but watch for those others, 
especially Volodyovski and his Laudanians.” 

“They had me once,” Kmita both remembered and reminded. 
“And nothing happened to me.” 

“Good. But keep out of their hands anyway. Look in on 
Harasimovitch in Zabludov and tell him to squeeze as much 
money as he can out of my estates, impose whatever public taxes 
he can on everybody else, and send it all to me. But not here! 
Tell him to send everything to Tilsit, in the Elector’s Prussia, 
where all my better furnishings are stored anyway. Let him 


pawn everything he can with the Jews—goods, leases, inventory, 


everything —and then give some thought to those confederates. 
But that’s not for you to be concerned about. I'll send him my 
Own instructions on how to deal with them. You just give him 
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my letters and then go on to Prince Boguslav in Tikotzin.’ 


x *k* * 


Here the Prince paused and began to struggle noisily for 
breath because even shorter monologues exhausted him quite 
quickly in those days, while Pan Andrei leaned eagerly towards 
him, anxious to catch every word. The journey, full of unex- 
pected adventures and dangers, promised to be exactly that cure 
for his private anguish that he came to ask for. 

“I can’t understand Boguslav,” the Hetman resumed as if 
speaking only to himself. “Why is he staying in Podlasye? He 
could destroy me and himself as well...!: But pay attention now, 
because even though I’ll be writing to him about all this, it’s 
essential that you be able to support it with the spoken word and 
explain everything that can’t be put on paper. Yes, last night’s 
news was good... but it’s not as good as I told the gentry nor as 
I thought myself at the time...” 

“You mean those letters were untrue, sir?” Kmita asked, 
disturbed. “It was all some kind of subterfuge?” 

“No, no! It’s true the Swedes are winning everywhere. 
They've taken Vyelkopolska, Mazovia and Warsaw. The Sy- 


eradz gentry surrendered their whole province to them. 


They’re chasing Yan Casimir to Krakow and they'll lay siege to 
it as surely as there’s a God in heaven... But who can see the 
futuner” 

A wry look of anger and distaste spread slowly across Radz- 
ivill’s gloomy features as if he was contemplating some new 
antagonist, or perhaps a rival for glory and power, whom he 
both hated, envied and despised. 

“Krakow is going to be defended by Tcharnyetzki, I am told, 
and he’s a good soldier, even though he’s nothing more that a 
fresh-made castellan and so recently appointed to the senate that 
he hasn’t had the time to warm his chair cushion. Wittemberg 
is an expert at besieging cities and Krakow hasn’t even been 
fortified against him but strange things can happen! That strut- 
ting little castellan could hold out for a month or two, perhaps 
even longer. Such miracles have taken place before, as in the 
Siege of Zbarajh, for example. He could upset all our calcula- 
tions if he clings to Krakow long enough.” 

“How could any one man do that?” Kmita was so convinced 
of Radzivill’s power, wisdom, sincerity and honesty of purpose 
that even the famous name of Stefan Tcharnyetzki had no effect 
on him. 

“Tisten and learn,” said Radzivill. “Start understanding the art 
of politics on a broader scale. The Austrian Hapsburgs are likely 
to view the rising might of Sweden with a jaundiced eye and 
they could come out on Yan Casimir’s side. The [artars too are 
ready to get behind him, largely because they’d rather have a 
weak man on the throne of Poland, as they always have, and if 
they launch an all-out war against the Cossackry and Moscow 
then all those Polish regiments in the Ukraine Walle eminec at© 
fight against the Swedes! Yan Casimir looks like a ruined man 
today but tomorrow he can be something altogether different...” 

Radzivill had to rest again and Pan Andrei found himself 
struggling with a wholly new set of contradictions, wondering 
why he—a Radzivill supporter allied with the Swedes—expeni- 
enced such a surge of joy at the thought that Sweden’s luck 
might turn. 

“Suhanyetz told me how it was in those two battles at Vidava 
and Zarnov that Yan Casimir lost,” the Prince went on slowly. 
“It was a close-called thing. Our vanguard, that is to say Yan 


Casimir’s vanguard,’*—he was quick to correct himself—“ground 
the Swedes into dust, by all accounts.” 

“But they won? In both places?” 

“They did. But only when some of the Crown regular 
contingent mutinied because they weren’t paid in more than a 
year, while the gentry of the General Levy agreed to take their 
places in the battle line but refused to fight. Even so, the Swedes 
showed that they aren’t better soldiers than Tcharnyetzki’s regu- 
lars, and one or two more victories could change everything in 
Poland. Let Yan Casimir get some gold from Vienna so he can 
pay his soldiers and he will have an obedient army. Hetman 
Pototzki doesn’t have many troops in the Ukraine, but they’re 
all well-trained, experienced professionals and as fierce as hor- 
nets. The Tartars will come with him because they love 
Tcharnyetzki. And to make matters worse, the Prince-Elector 
of Brandenburg is starting to have second thoughts.” 

“In what way, Highness?” Discovering matters he never 
thought about before, Kmita was suddenly anxious to learn 
everything. 

~Boguslav and I both counted on the Brandenburgers to join 
us in our Swedish alliance right from the beginning,” Radzivill 
said with a wry shrug and grimace, as if he should have known 
better than to trust his Prussian relative. But once again it 
seemed as if he was musing to himself, reviewing his choices, 
rather than saying anything to Kmita. “We know what the 
Elector thinks of his allegiance to the Commonwealth.” 

“So he won’t join the Swedes, then?” 

“Perhaps... Perhaps not. He’s a careful, calculating man and 
he thinks only about his own advantage. He’s keeping his ears 
down nowadays, sitting as still and quiet as a rabbit in the grass, 
sniffing the wind and waiting to see which way he ought to 
jump, and in the meantime he’s forming alliances with the Baltic 
cities which stand heart and soul behind Yan Casimir. I’m dead 
certain there is some devious purpose to all that. Our uncle 
Friedrich wouldn’t be himself if he kept his word. But he could 
be harboring some doubts about Charles Gustav’s eventual suc- 
cess and that is likely to add to my problems.” 

The Hetman’s labored breathing forced him into another 
long moment of silence, in which his own suspicions, doubts 


and disappointments crept across his face like reptiles driven 
from their muggy shadows into open sunlight. 

“Oh, it'll all resolve itself in time,” he resumed with a weary 
shrug. “But for the time being his anti-Swedish alliance with 
the Prussian cities is a fact! And if the Swedes slip just once in 
the south of Poland then everything they’ve taken will simply 
disappear! Vyelkopolska and Mazovia will rise up against 
them... the Prussians will follow... and then... and then...” 

“Then what, Highness?” Kmita pressed, impatient and sud- 
denly aware that some passing thought had simply terrified the 
Hetman. 

“Then... not one Swede will escape from the Commonwealth 
alive,” Radzivill grated out and went on to murmur: “And then 
our own prospects will fall just as low as they were high before.” 

But Kmita had enough confusion, contradictions and chal- 
lenges on his troubled conscience, feeling as if his faith in his 
Hetman was about to snap and shatter him as well. He leaped 
up, his eyes alight with questions and excitement, and with a 
deep crimson flush spreading across his face. _— 

“What is this, Highness?” he cried out. “What’s going on 
here? Didn’t Your Highness tell me himself that the Common- 
wealth is finished, and that only Swedish help and your own rule 
could save her? What am I to believe? What you told me then 
or what you’re saying now? And if things really are as you say 
today, then why are we still standing with the Swedes? Why 
aren’t we fighting them with everything we've got if the Com- 
monwealth can be saved without them?” 

Radzivill stared grimly at the trembling young man and then 
his own sunken eyes glittered with dangerous fires. 

“You’re being insolent!” he warned. 

But Kmita was too distressed to care, as if his quick and 
volatile instincts were a wild horse snapping its ropes and traces 
and sweeping him away. 

“We can talk later about what I am 
want an answer from Your Highness!” 

“This is my answer, then,” Radzivill said slowly, stressing 
every word. “If... things turn out as I said they could... then we 
will fight the Swedes.” 

“lm a fool!” Kmita cried and slapped his open palm against 
his own forehead. 


ee 


he cried out. “Now I 


“That I won’t deny,” Radzivill said coldly. “And I’ll add that 
your impertinence is fast approaching the limits of my patience. 
Know this much more: I’m giving you this mission precisely so 
that you can assess the situation for me, do you understand?” 

Kmita nodded, waiting. 

“All I want is our country’s good, nothing more,” Radzivill 
breathed deeply. “What I just told you is merely speculation. It 
need never happen, and most likely, won’t. But great affairs call 
for care and caution! If you want to save yourself from drown- 
ing you have to learn to swim, and if you’re walking through a 
trackless forest you have to stop now and then and check your 
direction... is that finally clear?” 

“As clear as sunshine, Highness.” 

“All night then. We can recant our commitment to the 
Swedes if that’s what the country’s good demands. But we 
won't be able to do that if Prince Boguslav stays in Podlasye 
much longer! I can’t understand it! Was he lost his head? 
Sooner or later he’ll have to choose one side or the other if he 
is down there and it would be the worst thing of all if he were 
to do so at this time!” 

“I must be really stupid, Highness!” Kmita cried out again. 
“Because once more I can’t understand your reasoning!” 

“Podlasye lies next to Mazovia, am I right? And just south of 
the Elector’s Prussia?” 

“Yes, Highness!” 

“So either the Swedes will occupy it all or the Prussians will 
reinforce it against the Swedes, do you follow me?” 

“As if with a lantern!” 

“So either way, if Boguslav is still sitting there, he’ll have to 
make an open choice, is that also clear?” 

“Yes, Highness. But why shouldn’t he declare himself 
openly?” 

“Because the longer he stays uncommitted the more impor- 
tant we are to both sides. Furthermore, if it comes to our 
turning on the Swedes, he’ll be able to serve as my connection 
to Yan Casimir, which he would never be able to do once he 
declared himself firmly behind Charles Gustav. And because he 
won't be able to avoid declaring himself in Podlasye one way or 
the other, let him go north to Prussia, to our estates in Tilsit, 
and do his waiting there! The Elector is careful to stay in 


Brandenburg these days so Boguslav will be the highest dignitary 
in Prussia. He can take command of the Prussians—and that 


means all those rich Hanseatic cities—raise a large new army and 
help me to expand my own, and put himself at the head of a 
powerful coalition that will have everybody knocking on our 
doors! That way our House will not er survive but acquire 
new greatness... and that’s all that matters.’ 

“Your Highness said that it’s our country’s good that matters 
the most,” Kmita interrupted. 

“Don’t seize on every careless word I utter!” Radzivill 
snapped, annoyed. “I’ve told you already that all these things 
are one! Prince Boguslav signed the Act of Union with the 
Swedes right here in Keydany but he’s managed to make himself 
appear as my unwilling partner. And that’s good. I want him, 
and you too, to spread the word that I forced him to it. That 
could help him make contact with those confederates; maybe 
invite their leaders to a conference and then seize them and carry 
them off to Prussia. We must do something about shose people 
before they ruin our country altogether!” 

“Is that all that I have to do?” Kmita asked with some disap- 
pointment. 

“No! That’s the least important part. After you've seen His 
Highness you’ll go with my letters to Charles Gustav himself. I 
can’t deal with Pontus de la Gardie since that Klevany massacre 
by Volodyovski. He keeps watching me as if I were some kind 
of criminal, and he’s quite certain that I’ll turn on the Swedes 
just as soon as they trip up somewhere and the Tartars throw 
themselves on Russia and the Cossacks.” 

“Judging by what Your Highness has just told me he 1s right 
to think so,’’ Kmita said. 

“Right or wrong I’m sick of it!” Radzivill burst out. “I don't 
want him peering into my hands to see what cards I’m playing, 
and besides, he’s personally obnoxious to me. He’s sure to be 
writing all kinds of things against me to the King, namely that 
I’m either too weak to matter or too untrustworthy to believe, 
and I want that stopped. Ifthe King asks you about that Klevany 
business you can tell him the full unvarnished truth. You can 
even tell him that you begged me for the lives of those perpe- 
trators whom I condemned to death before they caused that 


trouble. Your honesty will sound most convincing. Don’t 
worry, the Swedes won’t do you any harm. They might even 
like your devotion to your friends.” 

“I don’t much care what they like,” Kmita said abruptly. “I 
am not doing any of this to please them.” 

“Don’t say anything directly against Pontus de la Gardie,” the 
Hetman cautioned. “He’s married to Charles Gustav’s pet sister, 
after all. But if the King should ask you what people are saying 
around here about our falling out, you can say that the whole 
country is troubled by the fact that Count Pontus shows such 
small appreciation for their Hetman’s loyalty to Sweden, and 
that the Prince himself—that is to say myself—is most upset 
about it. Then, if he asks if it’s true that I’ve been deserted by 
all my regular soldiers, tell him it’s a lie and cite yourself as the 
best example. You're a full colonel so use your rank and titles. 
Say that it was only Pan Gosyevski’s clients and supporters who 
mutinied against me, but add that I’ve got him safely in my 
hands. Tell the King that if Count Pontus would only send me 
some artillery and a few regiments of heavy cavalry I’d scatter 
those confederates like chaff before the wind, and say that this is 
also something that everyone is saying.” 

“And is that all, Your Highness?” 

“Yes. No.” Again Radzivill seemed to have forgotten that he 
wasn't speaking only to himself. “Other than that, watch and 
note everything around you, keep an open ear to what is being 
said near and around the King, and keep me constantly informed 
through Prince Boguslav in Tilsit. You can use the Elector’s 
courier service for that if you come across it. I hear you speak 
German?” 

“Yes, I do. I had a Courlander for a comrade once, a man 
named Zendt whom the Laudanians murdered. He taught me a 
fair German. I’ve also been often up north, among the cul 
ans, and they all speak German so I’ve had some ope 

PExcellemt. the lrince said. 
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One thing remained to be determined, the current where- 
abouts of the King of Sweden, but here Radzivill wasn’t very 
helpful. 
“You'll find him where you'll find him. He can be anywhere 


during a campaign. If you have to look for him near Krakow 
it’ll be all the better because I’ve some other letters for delivery 
in that part of Poland.” 

“So there is someone else for me to visit?” 


“That’s right. You must get to Pan Lubomirski—the Marshal 
or Lord High Constable of the Crown, as he likes to be ad- 


dressed—whom I’d dearly like to draw into my plans. He’s one 
of the most powerful magnates in southern and south-western 
Poland, as proud and jealous of his prerogatives as anyone in the 
country, and with vast influence throughout Malopolska. A 
great deal could depend on him in those parts. If he went over 
wholeheartedly to the Swedes then there’d be nothing more for 
Yan Casimir to do in the Commonwealth, do you followe” 

Be one 

Kmita frowned and nodded. 

“Let Charles Gustav know that I’m sending you to Lubomir- 
ski,’ the Hetman went on, “to pull him over to the Swedish side. 
That ought to make him more than grateful to me. But don't 
boast about it. Just let it slip out in conversation, as if you were 
saying more than you intended. God grant that Pan Lubomirski 
takes his place beside us! Oh, he'll hesitate, I know that. But I 
also know what drives him. His vanity will prod him to remain 
the only great lord still loyal to Yan Casimir. But I expect that 
my letters will tip him to our side because there 1s a very special 
reason why he’d want to oblige me at this time.” 

“A reason, Highness?” 

Pan Andrei listened, attentive as ever, although all this plot~- 
ting and conniving was making him dizzy. 

“Yes.” Radzivill’s shrug showed both indifference and dis- 
dain. “Ill tell you what it is so that you’ll know how to pull 
Lubomirski’s strings. It’s been a long time now since he started 
trotting in circles around me, like a hunter trying to pin down 
a reclusive bear, to sniff out from a distance just how I would 
feel about giving my only daughter to his son in marriage. They 
are still children but we could arrange it for the future, which 1s 
something His Lordship is after far more anxiously than I be- 
cause there isn’t a greater heiress in the Commonwealth. If our 
two fortunes were to come together there wouldn’t be another 
like it in the entire world! And what if Lubomirski should 


suddenly conclude that his son, married to my daughter, could 
inherit a ducal throne here in Lithuania? I think he’d choke on 
his own anxiety, trying to arrange it... Wake that hope in him 
and he’ll take the bait because his House and his own grandeur 
have always mattered more to him than the Commonwealth.” 

“What am I to tell him?” 

“That which I mustn’t write. God help you if you let it slip 
that you heard me speak of a crown for myself. Any kind of 
crown. It’s far too soon for that. But say that all the gentry in 
Zmudya and Lithuania are talking about it, that the Swedes 
make loud mention of it, and that you heard it said near the King 
himself. Find out which of his courtiers has the marshal’s ear 
and suggest to him that if Lubomirski declared for the Swedes 
he could expect his son, Heracles, to marry the Radzivill heiress. 
And if the Lubomirskis then supported me for the Grand Ducal 
throne here in Lithuania that too would come to Heracles in 
time. Then take it a step further. Let slip the idea that once 
young Lubomirski is Grand Duke of Lithuania then, in time, he 
must be called to the Polish throne as well, and so the two 
crowns would come together in both of our Houses.” 

“But,” —and again Pan Andrei felt a wave of distraction and 
confusion—“isn’t that something that Your Highness has re- 
served for himself?” 

“Yes. No.” Radzivill made another irritated gesture. “What 
you tell Lubomirski’s people isn’t necessarily what is going to 
happen! But if they don’t seize this opportunity with both 
hands then they’re far smaller then they’ve a right to be for the 
power they hold.” 

Kmita shook his head, led into areas of deviousness and 
cunning that were far beyond him, and the Hetman continued 
in a loud, harsh voice: 

“Whoever doesn’t set his sights high enough, or whose vision 
if too puny to grasp a grand design, can content himself with a 
Marshal’s staff or a Hetman’s baton, or some piddling little 
castellancy! Let him bend his neck all his life as somebody’s — 
servant, earning his master’s smile through the goodwill of court 
favorites and attendants, because that’s all he’s worth! God 
made me for another purpose and that’s why I dare to reach for 


everything a man can achieve and go as far as a human being 1s 
able to do!” 
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And here the Prince stretched out both his hands as if he 
wished to clutch some royal diadem that only he could see, and 
his flushed, impassioned face glowed as redly as a flaming torch. 
But his emotions tightened in his throat, he gasped for air, and 
his breath thickened in another paroxysm of choking. 

“Ah.” he resumed after a time in short, broken phrases. 
“When the soul soars... as if to the sun... the sick body says its 
memento mori. Let it all happen as it may. I’d rather die a King 
then live as a servant.” 

“Should I get a surgeon?” Kmita asked. 

“No need.” Radzivill made a brief, dismissive gesture. “No 
need. I’m already better. Well... and that’s just about all that | 
had to tell you. Be sure you keep your eyes and ears open. 
Watch and see what the Pototzkis have in mind to do. They too 
are powerful, faithful to the Vasas, and always stick together. 
And nobody can tell which way the Konyetzpolskis and Sobies- 
kis might go... Watch and learn. Ah... the breathlessness 1s 
over... Have you understood everything I said?” 

“Ihave. Everything is clear. If 1 commit any error it’ll be my 
fault.” 

“Most of my letters are already written. There are only a few 
more to finish. When do you wish to start?” 

“Today! As soon as possible!” 

“And is there something else I can do for you?” 

“Your Highness...” Kmita began and then cut it short, unable 
to go on. 

“Speak out!” the Hetman said. “You've nothing to fear.” 

“ld be grateful,’*—Kmita was struggling for selfcontrol and 
calmness—“‘if the Constable of Rosyen... and his grand-niece... 
were protected here.” 

“You can count on that. But I see that you still love that girl, 
elas 

“I don’t know!’”’said Kmita. “Is there a way to tell? I love her 
for one hour and hate her for the next! Maybe the Devil can tell 
what it’s all about but it’s too much for the likes of me. 
Everything is finished for us, as I said, there’s only this awful 


suffering... But, even so, I don’t want another man to have her. 
Don't let that happen, Highness! Ah, forgive me, sir... I don’t 
know what I’m saying any longer... It’s time for me to leave and 
the quicker the better! Please forgive this babbling. I’ll get my 
wits together again as soon as I’m through the gates.” 

“I understand the feeling. Love cools with time, but until it 
does jealousy burns like fire. But be at ease about it. I won’t 
let anyone come near her and | don’t intend to stir out of 
Keydany. It won’t be long before this whole countryside is full 
of foreign soldiers and too dangerous for travel. The best thing 
I could do is send her to Taurogen, near Tilsit on the Prussian 
border, where my wife is staying. So put that worry from your 
mind, Andrei! Go now, get ready for your journey, and have 
dinner with me before you leave.” 
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Kmita bowed and left and Radzivill began to breathe steadily 
and deeply. He was glad that Kmita would soon be out of mind 
as well as out of sight. His name and regiment remained at the 
Hetman’s service but his volatile and incalculable person was 
best far away. 

Kmita had long become a burden to him in Keydany, the 
Prince-Hetman knew. Gone, he could render very useful serv- 
ice, but the Hetman was far more certain of him out of sight and 
reach than closer to hand, where his quick-triggered tempera- 
ment and unstable nature could set off an explosion at almost any 
time with incalculable consequences for them both. His leaving 
was like a guarantee of his loyalty and the Hetman’s safety, and 
Radzivill could breathe with relief. 

“Go, you wild Devil and serve me at a distance!” he muttered, 
and stared with cold dislike at the door which closed behind Pan 
Andrei. 

Then he summoned a page and ordered him to invite Ganhof 
to the Prince’s chambers. 

“You'll take over Kmita’s place at court and his military 
command as well,” he told the German colonel. “You’ll also 
command all my cavalry.” 

“And Kmita, Highness?” 

“He’s going away.” 

A swift gleam of pleasure ran across Ganhof’s icy features. 


The mission he had hoped for had gone to another. But he had 
a far higher rank instead. 

He bowed in silence. 

“I'll thank Your Highness through faithful and obedient serv- 
ice,” he murmured. Then he stood and waited. 

“Is there something else?” the Prince asked. 

“Yes, Highness. A nobleman from Vilkomir arrived here 
today. He tells us that Pan Sapyeha is marching against Your 
Highness with an army.” 

Radzivill quivered slightly but brought himself at once back 
under control. 

“You can go,” he nodded to Ganhof. 

Then he sat deep in thought. 


Chapter Thirty-nine 


IT RAINED FOR THE REST of that day. Pan Andrei was anxious 
to get started, before nightfall if possible, as soon as the weather 
cleared and, in the meantime, he set about preparing for the 
journey and picking his escort. 

He wanted to go well attended; first for his own protection 
on the road, and then to add to his stature as the Prince-Het- 
man’s envoy. He settled finally on six of his best troopers, old 
Orshan roughnecks who rode with him in those simpler days 
when he fought his lone guerrilla war against Hovansky’s Rus- 
sians, and who would follow him to the ends of the world if 
that’s what he ordered. All of them were Ruthenian petty 
boyars or rough-and-ready Polish border gentry, and they were 
also the last of that powerful company of ruffians whom the 
Butryms exterminated in his raid on their settlement. Leading 
them was Sergeant Soroka, an old retainer of the Kmitas and a 
first-rate soldier, who had his own collection of court verdicts 
hanging over him, stemming from even more numerous trans- 
gressions. 

After his noon meal in the Hetman’s chambers, Pan Andrei 
took charge of Radzivill’s letters and also the passes for Swedish 
commandants in the major cities. The Prince sent him off with 
a show of almost fatherly concern, saying his goodbyes with an 
quite extraordinary warmth and cautioning him to be both 
shrewd and careful. 

In the meantime the sky began to clear above Keydany by 
evening. A pale Autumn sun appeared and slipped behind the 
low-lying, crimson clouds that stretched in long ragged strips 
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towards the west. There was nothing left to delay the journey. 
Kmita was drinking his stirrup cups with Ganhof, Kharlamp and 
a few other officers at twilight in his quarters when Sergeant 
Soroka came in to ask when they would be starting. 

“In an hour,’ said Kmita. 

“The men and horses are ready, commandant,” the old ser- 
geant said. “We’re waiting in the courtyard.” 

The sergeant left and the wine flowed faster although Kmita 
pretended to be drinking more than he did in fact. The wine 
did nothing for him; it neither raised his spirits nor improved 
his humor, although his companions were well on their way to 
intoxication. 

“Remember me to Prince Boguslav, colonel,” Ganhof urged 
him warmly. “He’s a great cavalier. You won't find another 
like him in the Commonwealth. It'll be like you're in France 
when you get down there.” 

“Down where?” 

“To his court. They speak a different language, they have 
different customs, and a man can learn more about caurtly usage 
among his attendants than he’d do beside Kings.” | 

“I remember Prince Boguslav at Berestetchko,” Kharlamp 
reminisced. “He had a French dragoon regiment like none I've 
ever seen. The officers were all Frenchmen or Hollanders and 
the troopers were mostly from France. Each time they killed 
someone they said ‘Pardonnez-moi.’ And if you were ever down- 
wind of them you’d swear you were passing an apothecary’s 
shop, there was such a strong smell of perfumes and pomades. 
The prince rode among them with a handkerchief draped on his 
rapier hilt, always smiling no matter how hot the fighting got, 
because that’s the French fashion, don’t you see, to laugh during 
bloodshed. Some of the older soldiers sneered at him a little, 
because he wore rouge and powder and because his eyebrows 
were darkened with charcoal. His dressers brought him fresh 
collars and laces after every charge so that he’d always look his 
best, and they curled his hair with hot irons into fancy ringlets. 
But there was nothing womanly about him in combat. He was 
the first into the thickest of the fighting. He also challenged Pan 
Kalinovski to a duel because of something Kalinovski said, and 
His Majesty himself had to mediate that quarrel.” 

“Yes, yes... you'll see some worthwhile sights,” Ganhof said. 


“You'll see the Swedish King himself, and he’s the greatest 
warrior in the world after our own prince.” 

“And you might see Tcharnyetzki!” said Kharlamp, who was 
beginning to forget where he was and what he was saying. 
“People are talking more and more about him.” 

“Tcharnyetzki stands with Yan Casimir,” Ganhof reminded 
grimly. “And that makes him our enemy.” 

“Strange things... strange things,” Kharlamp mused, half asleep 
and nodding over his goblet. “If someone said a year ago that 
the Swedes were coming, we'd be getting ready to fight them, 
what? And now look what’s happened...” 

“The whole Commonwealth received them with open arms,” 
Ganhof said. “Not just we alone.” 

“That’s right,” Kmita said, deep in thought and not really 
listening. ‘“That’s the truth.” 

“Except for Pan Sapyeha, Pan Gosyevski, Pan Tcharnyetzki 
and both the Crown Hetmans,” Kharlamp threw in. 

“It'd be better not to mention that,” Ganhof warned uneasily. 


“The walls have long ears. Well, colonel,’— and he turned to 


the thoughtful, preoccupied Kmita—“come back to us in good 
health. There’ll be important promotions waiting for you 
hener..” 

“And the Billevitch lady,” Kharlamp added. 

“You keep your long nose well away from the Billevitch lady, 
Mister!” Kmita snarled. 

“Of course I will. Why not? I’m too old for anything like 
that. Hmm... the last time I fell in love... when was that? 
Must've been during the election of our Merciful Majesty, King 
Yan Casimir...” 

“You'd better get your tongue used to a different name,” 
Ganhof reminded sourly. “Our King is now Charles Gustav!” 

“Ah, that’s right! How did I forget? Alright then, so it was 
during the election of Yan Casimir, our former King and sover- 
eign. I fell head over heels for a young lady in the household of 
Princess Grizelda, wife of the late Prince Yeremi Vishnovyetzki. 
A cunning little creature she was too. But every time I wanted 
to get closer to her Pan Volodyovski popped up in the way. | 
was supposed to fight him over her except that Bohun, that 
famous Cossack hero, claimed his first attentions. Pan Michal 


gutted him like a rabbit for the roasting spit, which 1s just what 
would’ve happened to me if I ever fought him, but in those days 
I’d have picked a fight with the Devil himself! Ha, hmm... that’s 
how thing were in the good old days... I would’ve dried up like 
a twig over that little sweetheart, ifit wasn’t for a certain remedy 
I was told about...” 

“You have a remedy?” Pan Andrei asked quickly. 

“The best. I’d have died without it, there’s no doubt about 
that. I couldn’t eat or drink or sleep or anything until His 
Highness sent me away from Warsaw. I had to go all the way to 
Smolensk, and I shook all that affection out of me on the way! 
The first mile made the going easier and by the time I reached 
the Vilya River, up around Vilna way, she’d flown right out of 
my head, and I stayed a bachelor ever since. There's nothing 
like a long trip to cure an unhappy love affair.” 

“You’re sure about that?” Kmita wished to know. “A long 
trip will do it?” 

“As I live and breathe! Let Beelzebub carry off every pretty 
face in Poland and Lithuania! I don’t need one of~them any- 
more!” 

“And you went off just like that, without a goodbye?” 

“That’s right! No goodbyes! I just threw a red ribbon behind 
me, which is something I heard from an old woman who had a 
lot of experience in matters of the heart.” 

“Your good health, colonel,” Ganhof interrupted, drinking to 
Pan Andre. 

“And yours,” Kmita said. “Thank you with all my heart.” 

“Drink it down! To the bottom!” all the others cried. “It’s 
time for you to be on your way, colonel, and we too need to get 
back to our duties. May God keep you, sir, and bring you back 
safely!” 

“And you keep well too!” 

“Throw a red ribbon behind you,” Kharlamp urged. “Or 
pour a bucketful of cold water on your first campfire after 
you’ve halted for the night. Remember, that’s the surest way if 
you want to forget...” 

“Stay with God, my friend!” 

“And you... and you... It’ll be a long time before we see each 
other again.” | 

“It might be on some future battlefield,” the normally expres- 


sionless and icy Ganhof added with some warmth. “Let’s hope 
we ll be fighting side by side and not against each other.” 
“It couldn’t be any other way!” Kmita said. 


And the officers departed. 
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The clock in the palace tower clanged seven times, ringing 
out the hour; outside, the horses pawed the stone pavement 
slabs with their iron-shod hooves and, through the windows, 
Pan Andrei caught a glimpse of his men all buttoned-up and 
mounted and ready to ride out. But an odd, uneasy feeling of 
alarm settled on the troubled young soldier as he thought about 
this journey into the unknown. 

“I’m going, I’m going away at last,” he told himself as if not 
quite able to believe it. 

Strange lands and crowds of even stranger faces passed before 
him in his imagination and, at the same time, a rare sense of 
worry weighed down on him suddenly as if he’d never given any 
thought to this longed-for journey. 

“Time to mount up and go,” he muttered, ill at ease and 
gnawed by an anxiety he didn’t understand. “Let things come 
as they may... what will be will be.” 

But now that the horses were whinnying and snorting in the 
cobbled courtyard, and the hour of departure was finally upon 
him, he felt that this new, distant life that was opening up before 
him would be altogether different from anything he knew, and 
that all he understood and cared about—everything that had 
become a part of his being—would stay behind in this country, 
these surroundings and this familiar town. The old Kmita 
would also stay behind and the man who rode away would be 
someone new, Just as strange and unknown to everyone he met 
as they would be to him. A wholly fresh life would start for him 
over there and God only knew if he had the energy and interest 
to make something of it. 

Pan Andrei was as profoundly heartsick as if his mind and soul 
were drained of thought and feeling. Somehow—and he had no 
idea when or how it happened—he’d lost control of his life. 
He’d become a distraught observer of his own past and present, 
and that’s why he felt helpless to do anything about his own 
future. He was bitterly unhappy where he was right now and 


doubted that anything would change for him anywhere else. If 
it did, he thought, it would probably just turn for the worse. 

But time was passing. 

It was time to go: time to slap his cap on his head and be on 
his way. 

But how? Without even telling her goodbye? 

Could he actually do this? She was so near and soon she'd be 
so far away. Was it possible to vanish without a word? ‘So that’s 
what we’ve come to,’ he thought bitterly. ‘That’s where our paths 
have brought us.’ But what was he to tell her? “Everything's gone 
sour for us,’ he could say. ‘So you go your way, milady, while I go 
_mine, and let each of us forget the other existed.’ 

But why bother saying it when it was a sad, regretful fact with 
or without speaking? He wasn’t her fiance anymore. She was 
no longer his future wife. Nothing that anyone could say would 
repair the damage. Everything they once had together was 
gone, ripped to shreds and tossed away like garbage, and nothing 
would ever mend it or restore it. So why add to the unhappiness 
with fresh words? It was a waste of time. =a 

‘I won’t go to see her, he thought. ‘Let it ride. It’s all best 
forgotten.’ 

But, on the other hand, they were still linked together by a 
dead man’s will. He should tell her clearly and without any 
bitterness and ill-feeling: ‘You don’t want me, so feel free of any 
obligation to me. Let’s both act as if there never was a last will and 
testament that bound us together. Let each of us look for new happiness 
elsewhere.’ That, he thought, was the least he could do for her 
and for himself as well. 

But what if she merely shrugged and said: ‘Why are you telling 
me something I already.know? I’ve said this to you a long time ago! 

“I won’t go!” Kmita said again. “To Hell with it all!” 

He jammed his cap on his head and went out into the 
corridor, heading for the courtyard. What he wanted then was 
to be on his horse and far beyond the gates as fast as he could do 
Lee 
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But something happened to him in that long stone passage. It 
was as if a huge fist seized him by the hair and hurled him 
towards the palace wing that held the constable’s apartments, so 


that he stopped thinking, gave up all the processes of argument 
and reason, and ran pell-mell with closed eyes, oblivious of 
direction, as if he were about to throw himself into deep, dark 
water. 

Before he knew it he was at the Billevitches’ door, with no 
idea how he got there in the first place, and he almost bowled 
over the old constable’s serving lad who was coming out. 

“Is the constable in his quarters?” he asked. 

“His Worship is with the officers in the barracks,” said the lad. 

“And the lady?” 

“The lady is here.” 

“Go in and tell her that Pan Kmita is leaving on a journey and 
wants to say goodbye.” 

The boy obeyed but before he could come out again Kmita 
pressed the door handle and entered without permission. 

“I’ve come to say goodbye to you, milady,” he said, “since | 
don’t know if we’ll see each other again.” Then, irritated by his 
own formality, he turned on the servant. “What are you still 
doing here?” 

The boy bowed and left. 

“My lady,” Kmita went on desperately, when the doors closed 
behind the lad. “I had it in mind to leave without a word but I 
just couldn’t do it. God only knows when I'll be back, or even 
if I come back at all because misadventures are easy to come by 
on a trip like this. But it seems to me it’s best not to risk His 
anger by parting with bitterness or resentment in our hearts.” 

She stared at him, both wide-eyed and startled, and he pressed 
on blindly, feeling as if his heart was about to crack wide open 
with regret. 

~There’s so much to say... ah, so much... but there just aren’t 
enough words to say it, d’you know what I mean? We had no 
luck, that’s all. God’s will wasn’t with us, and where that fails a 
man might as well try knocking down a wall with his head, for 
the good it'll do him. The best we can do is stop blaming each 
other. Let’s just forget about that testament because, as I said, a 
man’s will is useless when God wills otherwise. Let Him give 
you other happiness and peace. The main thing is for us to 
forgive each other.” 

He pushed on, too distraught to notice how pale she’d be- 
come. 


“I don’t know what’s waiting for me out there where I’m 
going.” His blunt, rushing words spilled out of him as if they 
had acquired a life of their own. “But I can’t stand it here any 
longer. In this torment! This anger and resentment... A man 
rattles between his own four walls day after day and can’t find 
an answer or acure! There’s nothing to do here except wrestle 
with my own thoughts until it seems like my head is going to 
explode, but all it leads to is just more pain and anger. | need 
this journey like a fish needs water, or like a bird needs air, or 
I’ll go stark crazy.” 

“May God give you some peace and happiness as well!” 
Aleksandra answered. 

She stared at him as if stunned by his announced departure, 
by his distraught appearance and his wild words as well. A 
startled and confused mixture of emotions passed across her face 
and it was clear that she too was struggling for control over her 
jumbled feelings. 

“I... don’t feel any bitterness towards you,” she said at last. 

But he was too carried away by his own sense of loss to notice 
her sudden agitation. 

“I wish to God that none of this had happened!” he cried out. 
“Some kind of evil spirit pushed his way between us and spilled 
a sea of differences to keep us apart. There's Just no way to 
wade through all that water or to swim across it. Ah, I don't 
know what this is all about! A man didn’t get to do what he 
wanted, or go where he was heading, as if something pushed him 
into things beyond his control, and now we’ve both come to a 
place from which there’s no returning. But if we can't go on 
the rest of the way together, than let’s at least cry out ‘God be 
with you’ and wish each other well... 

“Anger and resentment are one thing,” he went on. “But 
sorrow is another. I’ve got rid of the anger, I want you to know 
that, but the bitterness just won’t let go of me and I don’t know 
whom to blame for it. I don’t blame you, that’s certain. Think- 
ing about it won’t do any good, but it seems to me that it'll all 
go easier for us both if we talk it out. You think me a traitor 
and that torments me more than anything, because I swear to 
you on my soul’s salvation, that I’ve never been a traitor and | 
never will be!” 

“I no longer think that,” Olenka replied. 


“But how could you think it even for an hour?” His voice 
shook with bitterness no matter how he struggled to suppress it. 
“You knew me. You knew what I used to be before, always 
ready for some mindless folly, I admit. To cut-up someone in a 
fight or shoot him, or set fire to something, is bad enough in its 
own way, but to commit treason for profit or promotions? 
Never! God strike me dead right now if it ever even crossed my 
mind! You may not have thought things out deep enough to 
know how to save our country, so why did you condemn me? 
Why brand me a traitor?” 

Again, the terrible struggle he was fighting with himself 
threatened to burst into sudden fury, but Kmita crushed it and 
beat it down with all that ruthless strength that she both feared 
and admired in him. 

“God knows I don’t hold that against you like I used to,” he 
said finally. “You did what you did and let God judge it like He 
does everything in us all. All I’ll say about it is that only 
Radzivill and the Swedes can save us, and that it’s those who 
think and act otherwise who are wrecking and threatening the 
country. But this is no time for arguments or debates. I have to 
be leaving. I just want you to know that I didn’t sell myself to 
anyone, that I’m not a traitor, that I’d rather die than ever 
become one, and that you were wrong to despise me and 
condemn me like you did! I swear this to you with the last 
words that'll pass between us, and I’m only saying it to let you 
know that I’ve forgiven you completely, just as | want you to 
forgive me in return!” 

But his long, impassioned plea gave Aleksandra the time she 
needed to come to herself. 

“What you are saying, that I was wrong to judge you, is quite 
right,” she said, struggling to control the tremor in her voice. 
“That's my fault... I acted without thinking... and I ask you to 
forgive me for it...” 

Her voice broke despite all her efforts, and tears gleamed in 
her stricken eyes; and he, in turn, brought to the highest pitch 
of his own emotions, shouted out: “Forgive you? Of course I 
forgive you! I'd forgive you my own death if that’s what you 
ordered!” 

“May God guide you,” she said with as much sincerity and 


longing as if offering a prayer. “And may He help you find the 
right road instead of the one you've taken, ° 

“Enough!” Kmita cried out. “Enough! I don’t want another 
quarrel starting up between us! Whether I’m right or wrong, 
don’t talk about it anymore! Let everyone act according to his 
conscience and may God judge the rest. I’m glad I came here 
to see you before leaving...” 

And here his own voice broke and grief began to choke him. 

“Tet me at least kiss your hand once more,” he cried, over- 
whelmed with sorrow. “To say goodbye... That much is still 
mine, isn’t it? I won’t see you tomorrow. Or the day after. Or 
ina month. Who knows, maybe never. Ay, Olenka! Nothing 
makes any sense to me anymore... Are we really never to see 
each other again?” 

The tears she had fought to hold back spilled out of her eyes 
and ran as thickly as a handful of pearls down her pale cheeks. 

“Andrei!” she cried. “Abandon the traitors and everything 
can still be like it was...!” : 

“Quiet! Quiet! Enough!” Kmita stammered out in a 
cracked, stricken voice. “I can’t. That can’t happen. I wish I 
could die and end all this torment...! For God’s sake, what has 
happened to us? How did we deserve it? God keep you, for the 
last time. Death will be a favor... Stop crying, will your Stop 
or I’ll go mad!” 

Swept away by feelings that were quite beyond his abilities to 
master, he caught her in his arms even though she pushed with 
her hands against him, and started kissing her eyes, and then her 
mouth, and then he threw himself on his knees before her, and 
finally he leaped up like a madman, seized himself by the hair 
and ran out of the apartment, shouting: “The Devil himself 
won’t help here, not some damned red ribbon!” 

She saw him through the window as he jumped hurriedly on 
his horse, and the seven riders broke into a trot. The Scots at 
the gatehouse slapped their musket butts as they presented arms, 
and then the heavy gates clanged shut behind the riders, and she 
lost sight of them on the dark road winding among the trees. 

Night fell soon after, as deep and vast as the distances between 
them. 


Chapter Forty 


BECAUSE THE OLD CITY of Kaunas, or Kovno as it was known to 
Poles, and all of the roads and countryside on the left bank of the 
Vilya River lay in the grip of the Russian enemy, Kmita couldn’t 
take the great highway to Podlasye that ran straight from Kaunas 
to Grodno and then to Bialystok. Instead he headed south along 
a series of minor country roads that paralleled the course of the 
Nevyesh River as far as its junction with the mighty Nyemen, 
which he crossed into the Palatinate of Trotzk near the settlement 
of Vilki. 

He didn’t expect much to happen to him on this short and 
secure stretch of his greater journey, since all that country lay 
firmly in Radzivill’s hands. All towns and sometimes even the 
bigger villages in these parts were garrisoned by his household 
cavalry, or by small troops of Swedes whom the Hetman pushed 
on purpose as close as he could to Zoltarenko’s hordes, which 
crouched uneasily just across the Vilya, so that some incident 
might provoke a war between Sweden and Zoltarenko’s allies in 
the Kremlin. Zoltarenko’s Cossacks were more than willing to 
oblige him, but they were under strict orders from Moscow to 
avoid any provocations. Indeed, in the event that Radzivill and 
the Swedes should march out against them, they were to retreat 
eastward as quickly as they could. 

For that reason all the country on the right bank of the Vilya 
was peaceful and untroubled. But since only the narrow river 
separated the Swedish or Radzivill sentries from the Cossack 
outposts, a single, accidental musket shot could unleash a terri- 
ble war at almost any moment, and the inhabitants looked for 
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safer homes in anticipation. Thus if the countryside was quiet 
it was also empty; the small towns through which Pan Andrei 
passed were swept clean of people, the manors were shuttered, 
and the villages were totally abandoned. 

The fields were also abandoned that year because no one 
bothered to cut and stack the hay, sure that it would all go up in 
flames anyway at almost any moment. The country folk hid in 
the woods along with all their livestock and possessions, while 
the gentry looked for refuge in Electoral Prussia which, so far, 
had escaped the hot breath of war. But the roads and woodland 
tracks, by contrast, were alive with homeless refugees, all the 
more numerous since countless fugitives from the left bank of 
the Vilya were also there in droves, escaping from Zoltarenko’s 
savage and tyrannical oppression. 

These vast crowds consisted almost wholly of dispossessed 
peasants, since those landowners who still hadn’t managed to get 
across the river were either held as captives in the Ukraine, or 
had been sold and driven into slavery in Asia Minor, or lay dead 
on the thresholds of their looted homes. But this northwestern 
part of the Trotzk Palatinate which lay closest to the Prussian 
border, was a rich, bountiful land, yielding two crops a year out 
of its black soil, so that its people had something to hide and 
preserve. Each moment brought in sight fresh groups of peas- 
antry, both refugee and local, with their wives, children and 
household goods trundling in rickety carts behind them, and 
with herds of cattle, sheep and horses driven ahead of them. 

The nearing Winter seemed to hold no threats for these local 
fugitives, who preferred to wait for better times 1n mossy wood- 
land clearings, huddled in makeshift shelters under ice and snow, 
than to face certain death, and a cruel one at that, in their 
abandoned homes. Riding close to these trudging crowds, or 
nearing the glow of their campfires at night, Pan Andrei heard 
hair-raising tales of Cossack and Russian savagery beyond the 
Vilya, in the neighborhood of Kaunas, and in the seized territo- 
ries farther to the east. Zoltarenko and his Moscow allies mur- 
dered everyone who fell into their hands. Men, women, 
children, the young and the aged, went under the knife. And 
the savage enemy didn’t simply kill them. They tortured them 
to death, burned their homes, cut down their orchards, and left 
only earth and water untouched in their wake, so that many of 


the fleeing fugitives were driven mad by terror and despair. At 
night, their frightful howls filled the woodland darkness. 


Others—even though they were now safe across the Nyemen 
and the Vilya, and separated from Zoltarenko’s hordes by miles 


of swamps and forests—lived nervously as if in the grip of fever, 
expecting an attack from moment to moment, and stretched 
their arms towards the passing Kmita and his Orshan riders, 
begging for protection. 

Nor was there less despair among the old men, women and 
children of the gentry whose charabancs and wagons carried 
them towards whatever safety they might find in Prussia. Kmita 
comforted these homeless exiles as best as he could, telling them 
that the Swedes would soon cross the river and drive the eastern 
invaders back to where they came from, and then he heard 
hundreds of heartfelt and grateful affirmations of his own faith 
in Yanush Radzivill. 

“God bless the Prince!” cried the wanderers everywhere 
around him. “God give him health and life! Bless him for 
bringing a civilized nation to our aid. We’ll be safe once the 
Swedes are here. We'll be able to go back to our homes, back 
to our ruins and ashes...” 

Everyone among this wretched flotsam spoke of Radzivill as 
their only hope. Any day now, they assured each other, he 
would cross the Vilya with his army and a Swedish one as well, 
and save them from destruction. 

“He’s our Lithuanian Gideon,” they murmured as if in a 
prayer. “Our Samson... our deliverer!” 

Everyone praised the Swedes for their discipline and for their 
good treatment of the local people, and Kmita, listening to these 
hymns of benediction, added his own trust and gratitude for the 
man he followed. 

‘“That’s the kind of man I’m serving,” he told himself over and 
over. “He may be strange at times, hard to understand and even 
terrifying, but he has a greater mind than anybody else. He can 
see farther. He knows better what has to be done. I’]] stifle my 
doubts and follow him blindly wherever he is going because he 
is the only salvation for the country.” 

And at such thoughts he felt as if a stone slab had fallen off his 
chest, and he breathed easier and felt both happier and more 


optimistic, and then Keydany seemed far less dreadful in his 
memory. 
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Indeed, each day’s distance transformed his memory into 
longing because Keydany also meant Olenka. 

He didn’t throw any red ribbons behind him nor did he toss 
a bucketful of water on his first campfire. It wouldn’t do any 
good, he was sure. Besides, he didn’t want to. 

‘If only she was here,’ he thought, listening to the voices of the 
fleeing people. ‘She wouldn’t be telling me to find a new way, or 
think that I’m lost like some blinded heretic who turns his back on the 
truth and blunders into falsehoods, if she could hear these cries and see 
those tears. But no matter! She’ll realize sooner or later how wrong 
she was to doubt the Prince. She’ll know it was her mind that was at 
sixes and sevens, not mine. And then... who knows... perhaps God 
will change things. Perhaps we’ll see each other again some day. 

And the longing to see her again grew in him along with the 
conviction that he was on the right path, not stumbling among 
errors, and he began to feel a sense of rare inner peace. 

Doubts left him. 

The tangled jumble of gnawing and distressing thoughts 
dropped away behind him. 

He rode straight ahead, plunged in what seemed to be endless 
woods and thickets, feeling happiness returning almost by the 
hour. Not since those days of his private war against Hovansky’s 
armies, before he came to Lubitch, did he feel so well, and the 
world seemed a much better place. 

Kharlamp was right about one thing, he thought: the open 
road was the best cure for anxiety and worries. He had, he 
knew, nerves of steel and a body as strong as forged iron. His 
health and his vitality were unshaken and his spirits soared with 
each passing mile. The future promised action and adventure as 
never before, and he smiled eagerly in anticipation as he drove 
his men and himself almost without rest, stopping only for short 
roadside halts at night. 

‘T’ll be back,’ he thought, picturing Olenka as he saw her last: 
in his arms, trembling like a trapped bird, and with her sky-blue 
eyes wet with spilling tears. 

At times the grim, threatening image of the Hetman passed 


across his mind but even that gloomy giant seemed dearer with 
distance. Until now, he knew, be bent before Radzivill’s will, 
swept up by the power of the Hetman’s vision in much the same 
way that a raging whirlpool seizes and consumes even a resisting 
and resentful object; now he began to love him and wanted to 
follow him of his own volition. 

Distance gave even greater stature to that towering magnate 
so that he began to seem more than merely human. At night, 
before he closed his eyes in sleep, Pan Andrei saw him seated on 
a throne taller than the pine trees, a crown on his head, a sword 
and scepter in his hands, and the whole of the Commonwealth 
spread out at his feet. 

And in those last bright-lit moments by a dwindling campfire, 
before he slipped into his own dreamless rest, Pan Andrei stared 
humbly at that huge, lowering face and paid homage to his 
leader’s greatness. 
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On the third day Kmita and his men turned away from the 
Nyemen River, soon left it far behind them, and entered an even 
more thickly wooded country. But here the enemy was closer, 
no longer held at bay by the Hetman’s garrisons or scattered 
Swedish outposts. 

The roads were still crowded with fugitives from the east and 
those of the local gentry who were either too old or too infirm 
for the weight of armor. They fled, almost without exception, 
northwest towards Prussia because there were no Swedish or 
Radzivill forces in this countryside to halt enemy raiding parties 
as on the Vilya River. 

Sometimes those raiders were little more than brigands only 
loosely connected with Zoltarenko’s Cossacks, whose sole aim 
was pillage, and whom the local gentry fought off with their 
Own retainers. These armed marauders, often led by local crimi- 
nals, kept clear of regular troops or even local levies, but they 
showed no mercy to smaller, undefended villages, isolated man- 
Ors or travelers on the roads. The gentry crushed them on their 
own whenever they could, and dressed the wayside pines with 
their dangling corpses, but it was easy to come across large bands 
of these human vultures in the dark seclusion of the woods, so 


that Kmita’s party had to keep a sharp eye on everything around 
them from this moment on. 

But not much further along their way they entered quieter 
country around the large market town of Pilvishkye, where the 
streams of refugees dwindled to a trickle, and where the local 
people had stayed where they were. The townspeople told Pan 
Andrei that just a few days earlier a powerful vataha of Zol- 
tarenko’s Cossacks, numbering at least five hundred men or 
more, invaded the region, and would have burned the town and 
massacred the entire population as was their usual custom, ‘if 
help hadn’t come to us as if from the sky.’ 

“We already gave our souls to God,” related the freeholder of 
an inn where Pan Andrei took quarters for the night, “when the 
good saints sent some Lithuanian regiment our way. We 
thought at first it was a fresh band of enemies, and thought 
ourselves lost, but they turned out to be our men. They fell on 
those Zoltarenko killers out of nowhere and it was all over with 
the Cossacks in an hour, especially since we all ran out to help 
as well.” aa 

“What regiment was that?” Kmita was anxious to know what 
troops were in the area. 

“God give them life! God keep them! We don’t know who 
they were because they didn’t say, and we didn’t dare ask too 
many questions. They grazed their horses for an hour or two, 
took some hay and provisions, and went off again.” 

“But where did they come from and where were they head- 
ing?” 

“They came from Kozlova Ruda, which is north of here, and 
they rode off to the south. Most of the people around here 
wanted to run for it to the woods, but then we thought that after 
such a lesson the enemy wouldn’t come this way again in a 
hurry, so we stayed put, as Your Worship sees.” 

But Kmita was most interested to hear about that battle. 
“Who led that regiment?” he asked. “Did anybody say?” 

“No, sir. But we saw their colonel because he talked to some 
of us in the market square. A young man he was, and trim and 
perky as a little button. Didn’t look half the warrior that he 1s...” 

“Volodyovski!” Kmita cried. 

“Maybe he was Volodyovski, maybe not,” the innkeeper said. 


“ But may God bless his hands! May he get to be a Hetman 
someday, that’s all I’ve got to say.” 

Pan Andrei, however, had some fresh food for thought. It 
was clear to him that he was following the same track as Pan 
Volodyovski and his Laudanians, which was quite natural since 
both of them were making for Podlasye. But it occurred to him 
that if he hurried his own journey at its present pace he might 
inadvertently catch up with the little knight and fall into his 
hands again. With Radzivill’s letters in their possession, the 
confederates would be privy to the Hetman’s most secret inten- 
tions. In that event, Kmita’s mission would be rendered useless, 
and God alone could tell what damage that would do to the 
Raddzivill cause. 

He decided to interrupt his journey. A few days’ rest in the 
quiet county town would let Volodyovski’s regiment gain a little 
distance. 

“We'll stay here a few days,” Pan Andrei told Soroka. “Tell 
the men to unsaddle and stable the horses and find good quarters 
for themselves.” 

“The horses need a breather, commandant,” the sergeant 
agreed. “We've been pushing hard all the way from Keydany. 
And the men could use a bit of rest as well.” 

“Good. Get them settled in. And get our packs and saddle 
bags in as well.” 

“Very good, commandant,” Sergeant Soroka said. 
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The following morning proved to Kmita that he’d acted not 
only shrewdly but wisely as well. He no sooner dressed for the 
day when the innkeeper came knocking at his door. 

“I have news for Your Worship,” he said. 

“Good, I hope?” 

“Neither good nor bad, only that we’ve important visitors in 
town. There’s a monstrous big court just pulled up at the 
Starosta’s house. There’s a whole regiment of foot soldiers! And 
there’s no counting all the horsemen and carriages and servants. 
People thought at first that the King had come.” 

“Which King?” 

“Hmm. That’s right.” The innkeeper threw a cautious 
glance at the young officer before him, as if not sure which King 


he’d like better. “We’ve two Kings now, don’t we... But it’s 
neither one King nor the other, sir. It’s the Prince-Equerry.” 

Kmita leaped to his feet. 

“What Prince-Equerry? Boguslav?” 

“The same, Your Worship. First cousin of the Prince-Pala- 
tine of Vilna.” 

Pan Andrei slapped his hands together in surprise and pleas- 
une 

“Ha! Imagine us running into each other like that!” he ex- 
claimed. 

The innkeeper took this to mean that his guest was a good 
acquaintance of Prince Boguslav, so he bowed even lower than 
before and backed out of the door. Pan Andrei dressed himself 
all over again in his finest clothing and accouterments, and an 
hour later he was standing before the house where the Prince 
was quartered. 
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Prince Boguslav’s arrival quite transformed the wnassuming 
little town which teemed with his soldiers. The infantry was 
busy stacking their muskets in the market square. Cavalry 
horses jammed the narrow side streets, and dismounted troopers 
were taking quarters in all the nearby homes. Soldiers, courtiers 
and household retainers in a variety of brilliant uniforms and 
costumes strolled along the streets or grouped before the houses, 
and sumptuously dressed officers chatted with each other in 
German or French. 

But no one, Pan Andrei noted as he made his way into the 
market square, spoke a word of Polish. He didn’t catch sight of 
a single Polish soldier or one item of Commonwealth uniform 
and equipment. He was accustomed to the foreign mercenary 
contingents which made up a large portion of the Polish and 


Lithuanian armies of his day—and which now formed the bulk 


of the Radzivill forces—but the musketeers, dragoons and cui- 
rassiers he now passed along his way, seemed outlandish to him 
rather than merely foreign. The Hetman’s Scottish regiments 
and Ganhof’s heavy Reiters were armed, uniformed and drilled 
in the German fashion, derived from the Swedish conquerors in 
the Thirty Years’ War, but Prince Boguslav modeled his troops 
on French manuals and usage, so that they didn’t even resemble 


the Scots, Swedes and German mercenaries that Kmita knew in 
the Hetman’s service. 

Plumes, gold lace and ribbons made each private seem like an 
officer, and a foppish one at that, but it was clear at a glance that 
they were splendid soldiers. Kmita found himself looking at 
them with pleasure, fascinated by their magnificent bearing and 
appearance, and their officers watched him with a sharp curios- 
ity of their own. He knew that he was quite resplendent in his 
own rich clothing; and his six soldiers, marching in step behind 
him, made a brave show in the bright new uniforms he ordered 
them to pack before they left Keydany. 

He announced himself to the guard commander at the door, 
then waited while the officer went inside. The forecourt of the 
Starosta’s house was filled from wall to wall by Prince Boguslav’s 
courtiers and attendants, also dressed in fanciful French cos- 
tumes, and Kmita stared, fascinated by all the novelty around 
him, at pages in plumed birettas, lackeys in velvet doublets, and 
grooms, equerries and coachmen in long Swedish boots with 
tops as wide as cartwheels extending to the thigh. It seemed as 
if the Prince didn’t intend to stop in the town for long, since the 
coaches were out in the open, and the grooms fed the horses in 
their traces out of metal sieves they held in their hands. 

But Pan Andrei didn’t have long to look at them. The guard 
commander hurried back to him with word that the Prince was 
anxious to see the Hetman’s messenger, and led him inside. 
Once through the entrance hall, they passed into what must 
have been the Starosta’s dining room, where several courtiers, 
heads slumped heavily on their chests, sat nodding in sleep, with 
their booted legs stretched out on chairs before them; and 
Kmita concluded that they must have traveled hard, starting out 
well before the dawn, and that their last rest stop was many 
hours earlier. 

The officer led him to yet another door and bowed with a 
flourish. “You’ll find the Prince in there,” he told him in 
German. | 

Kmita pushed open the door, entered and halted on the 
threshold. He had seen Prince Boguslav before; they met a few 
times in passing, especially during the final battles of the war of 
the Hmyelnitzki Rebellion which the Radzivills had done so 
much to win for the Commonwealth, but he could never resist 


an onrush of curiosity that bordered upon wonder whenever he 
caught sight of that extraordinary magnate. 


x * * 


The Prince sat before a tall mirror positioned in a corner of 
the room, so absorbed in studying his freshly rouged and pow- 
dered face that he didn’t notice that someone had come into the 
room behind him. Two valets knelt before him, buckling the 
silver clasps on the instep of his long traveling boots, while he 
combed the pale, evenly trimmed fringe of his golden wig 
slowly with his fingers, although the thick, luxuriant hair might 
have been his own. 

He was, Kmita knew, thirty-five years old, although he 
looked at least ten years younger. Watching him, Pan Andrei 
wondered why he always made such a lasting and indelible 
impression that once seen he couldn’t be forgotten. It was, in 
part, his reputation for unrelenting courage, won mainly in 
duels with a variety of famous foreign magnates; but for the 
most part it was his extraordinary physical appearance, almost a 
caricature of himself in its .juxtapositions, which made him 
unforgettable for anyone who met him. 

The Prince was tall and almost as powerfully built as his older 
cousin, but his head was so small in comparison with his deep 
chest and broad shoulders, that it seemed transplanted from 
another body. His face was also as small and delicate as a child’s, 
but even here the proportions went astray, because all his other 
features were quite dwarfed by a pronounced, aquiline nose, and 
a pair of black, glowing eyes of such size and brilliance that they 
reduced the rest of his face to insignificance. 

Around those piercing, hawk-like eyes and that predatory 
Roman nose, all his remaining features practically disappeared, 
especially since they were so incongruously framed by the thick, 
curled locks of golden-yellow hair that fell to his shoulders. His 
soft, pouting mouth seemed particularly childish under the deli- 
cate little mustache that barely shaded his long upper lip, while 
his pampered skin, tinted with rouge and whitened with cos- 
metic lotions, gave the illusion of an almost girlish frailty despite 
the haughty pride, steely self-assurance, and ruthlessness he 
projected. 

But there was nothing frail or equivocal in the sum total of 


these contradictions. Everything about him reminded an ob- 
server that this was the famous ‘chercheur des noises,’ as he was 
called at the court of France: a man whose sword leaped out of 
its scabbard just as swiftly, and with an effect that was just as 
deadly, as the quick challenges that sprung from his lips at the 
slightest opportunity. 

Nor was he famous only asa duelist. His reputation as a 
fearless military commander made him a byword in France, 
Germany and Holland, where he threw himself into the thickest 
of the fighting against the peerless Spanish infantry, storming 
batteries that others believed unassailable, and capturing artillery 
and banners with his own hand at the head of the regiments of 
the Prince of Orange. 

It was, as Kmita knew, Boguslav who shattered veteran Ger- 
man brigades in the Rhineland, leading the musketeer guards- 
men of the King of France, and it was also he who wounded the 
Duc de Fremouille in a famous duel, although de Fremouille was 
known throughout Europe as the finest swordsman among the 
French grandees. He once struck the Marquis de Rieux in the 
face before the whole French court during a ball at the Louvre 
because that great lord made some mild remark that offended 
him. Baron von Goetz, another notorious adventurer, swords- 
man and swashbuckler, begged him on his knees to spare his life 
in yet another duel. He also fought and wounded a certain 
Baron Grotte, a German mercenary of questionable lineage, 
which brought a storm of recriminations on his head from his 
cousin Yanush for lowering the respect due to the Radzivills 
because the German baron wasn’t his match in rank. 

All of this added up to a complex mixture of girlish vanity, 
quickness of mind and a sharp intelligence, precociousness and 
a ruthless courage, which along with his equally famous, innu- 
merable love affairs, made him the talk of all the courts of 
Europe. 

He lived almost exclusively abroad. 

His visits to the Commonwealth were rare and —as he said 
himself without bothering to hide it —just as short as he was able 
to arrange them. 

The land of his birth bored him, as he put it, unless it offered 
him yet another war, or some dangerous new development in 


his family’s long feud with the Sapyehas of Vitebsk and Smo- 
lensk, or an especially dangerous animal to hunt in his Lithuani- 
an forests. In that event the gamekeepers were ordered to find 


him the most savage game alive—female bears with cubs—which 
he faced alone, armed only with a spear. 

That same sense of constant restlessness and craving for dan- 
ger, along with a true passion and talent for intrigue practiced 
for its own sake, seemed to direct his countless amatory con- 
quests, so that he was, in the parlance of his times, the terror of 
all husbands who had beautiful wives in all the foreign courts 
where he spent his time. 

Kmita supposed that this also might have been the reason why 
Prince Boguslav was still a bachelor, although his high birth and 
nearly inexhaustible private and family fortune made him one of 
the most sought-after single men in Europe. The King and 
Queen of France, the French-born Queen Marie-Louise of 
Poland, and the Prince of Orange, all tried to find him a suitable 

marital alliance but he preferred his freedom. ~~, 

‘I don’t need a dowry,’ he would say with cynical amusement. 
‘And I’ve never yet run short of all the other pleasures.’ 


x * * 


This then was the sum and substance of Prince Boguslav 
Radzivill: a mannered, cultivated sophisticate on one side and 
a fearless warrior on the other, who defied ordinary categoriza- 
tions as if he could create his own character at will. 

Kmita, standing on the threshold of the Prince’s chamber, 
watched curiously as the young Radzivill fingered his fringe 
thoughtfully into place, staring intently at the reflection of his 
deceptively childlike and effeminate face. Finally, after Pan 
Andrei cleared his throat loudly a few times, the Prince stirred 
and lifted his head slightly as if suddenly aware that he was not 
alone. 

“Who’s there?” he asked, still staring into his mirror. “The 
courier from the Hetman?e” 

“From the Hetman, yes!” Kmita said quietly but with dignity. 
“But I’m not a courier!” 

The Prince turned his head and fixed a long, careful glance at 
the richly dressed young man who stood somewhat haughtily 


just inside the door, and then he pursed his lips in an apologetic 
grimace as if excusing his own carelessness. 

“Forgive me, cavalier,” he said courteously. “I see that I’ve 
misjudged your rank. Your face is familiar although I don’t 
quite recall the name. Are you a member of the Prince-Het- 
man’s courte” 

“My name is Kmita,” Pan Andrei said. “And I’m not a 
courtier. | command a regiment which I raised in the Hetman’s 
service.” 

“Kmita!” the Prince called out with a sudden sharp curiosity 
of his own. “The same famous Kmita who raided Hovansky in 
the last campaign? And then did so well fighting his own war? 
I’ve heard a lot about you, my dear fellow!” 

The close attentive look in the Prince’s eyes suggested that 
whatever he heard about the young soldier pleased him and 
intrigued him in just the same way that he was always pleased 
and intrigued by himself. 

“Sit down, cavalier,” he invited cordially. “I’ll be glad to get 
to know you better. And what’s the news from Keydany nowa- 
days?” 

“Here is a letter from the Hetman to Your Highness,” Kmita 
said. 

The valets had now finished buckling the Prince’s boots. 
They rose, bowed and left, and he broke the seal on the letter 
and began to read it quietly to himself. But his face soon 
betrayed boredom and impatience. 

“Nothing new,” he shrugged and threw the letter on his 
dressing table. “The Prince-Palatine suggests that I move to 
Prussia, either to Tilsit or Taurogen, which as you see I’m in the 
process of doing. Ma fois!” he swore mildly in French. “I don’t 
understand my cousin. He writes that the Elector sits in Bran- 
denburg because he can’t get to Prussia through the Swedes, and 
at the same time he informs me that he’s quite desperate for me 
to go there and call on him on my way. How am I to do what 
the Elector can’t? At any rate, I couldn’t stand Podlasye for a 
moment longer. I almost died of boredom. I’ve speared every 
bear I could find in the entire province, but the women stink of 
sheepskins over there and that’s one smell that I simply cannot 
tolerate... But do you happen to speak French or German?” 

“Tl understand German,” Kmita said. 


“Thank God for that! Ill speak in German, then, because 
your language chaps my lips.” 

Here the Prince pushed out his lower lip and started patting 
it gingerly with his fingers as if to see whether it was blistered 
or cracked already. Then he glanced again into the mirror and 
went on: 

“I heard that some noble named Skshetuski had an amazingly 
beautiful wife near Lukov. Yes, I know it was far! But I sent 
some people after her anyway... As luck would have it she was 
not at home.” 

“Your Highness was lucky,” Pan Andrei said coldly. “Because 
her husband is a noted man. He is the famous Yan Skshetuski 
who made his way through al s forces at the Siege of 
Zbarajh and saved the whole army.’ 

“Did he, now.” The Prince looked amused. “The husband 
was besieged in Zbarajh and I'd have laid siege to his wife in 
Tikotzin... Do you think she’d resist as fiercely?” 

“Your Highness doesn’t need a war council for that kind of 
siege,” Pan Andrei said harshly. This side of Boguslay’s charac- 
ter, he thought, was his least attractive. “My opinion is unnec- 
essary here.” 

“True.” The Prince shrugged. “It would’ve been a waste of 
time anyway, most likely. So... do you have any other letters?” 

“Not for Your Highness. But I do need to find the King of 
Sweden. Would you happen to know where to look for him?” 

“Pve no idea. How would I? He’s not in Tikotzin, that I 
guarantee, because if he ever poked his head into that provincial 
pest-hole he’d renounce the entire Commonwealth, crown and 
all. The Swedes hold Warsaw, as I already wrote to you people 
in Keydany, but he’s not there either. He must be in or near 
Krakow unless he set out for Polish Prussia already. You can 
find out in Warsaw where to look for him.” 

Kmita bowed briefly, said nothing more, and waited while the 
Prince went on with his careless musing. a 

“In my opinion Charles Gustav has to give some thought to 
those Prussian cities. He simply can’t leave them unoccupied 
behind him, threatening his routes of supply and communica- 
tion. Ah, who’d imagine that while the whole Commonwealth 
is deserting its anointed sovereign, while all the gentry runs to 
join the Swedes, and while whole regions are surrendering 


without a shot one after another, it would be those East Prussian 


cities—German burghers and Protestants at that—who refuse to 
have anything to do with Sweden and are getting ready to resist? 
Imagine, they want to stay faithful to Yan Casimir and save the 
Commonwealth! I tell you, cavalier, starting this work, we 
thought they'd be the first to help us and the Swedes in carving 
up this meatloaf you call a Nobles’ Republic... Unbelievable, 
what? It’s a good thing the Elector is sharpening his teeth for 
those Prussian towns, so they won’t be a problem much longer. 
He's already offered them help against the Swedes, but the 
Danzigers don’t trust him, and quite rightly too.” 

“We already know this in Keydany,” Kmita said. 

“Yes. Well. Anyway,” the Prince went on, laughing quietly 
in appreciation. “They’ve a good nose, those Germans. Be- 
cause our dear uncle, the Elector, cares about the Common- 
wealth as much as I or the Voyevode of Vilna.” 

“Your Highness will forgive if I disagree,” Kmita said at once. 
“Prince Yanush cares only about the Commonwealth! He’s 
ready to spill his last drop of blood in her defense.” 

But now Boguslav burst into open laughter. 

“You're young, cavalier!” he said, grinning with amusement. 
“So young! But no matter. All Uncle Friedrich Wilhelm has in 
mind is to help himself to your Prussian cities. That’s why he’s 
offering to aid them against Charles Gustav, don’t you see? But 
once he has his own garrisons inside them he’d be ready to sit 
down to breakfast with the Swedes, Turks or the Devil the 
following morning. And if the Swedes should also cede him a 
part of Vyelkopolska he’ll be glad to help them in carving up the 
rest of the country. The trouble is that the Swedes are also 
licking their chops for Prussia and that’s why they’re bickering 
with the Elector.” 

“Iam amazed to hear what you’re saying, Highness!” Kmita 
said. 

But Prince Boguslav was too busy with his amused analysis of 
his uncle’s motives to pay attention to anyone’s amazement. 

“I chewed my nails to the quick in that damned Podlasye!” he 
went on. “But what could I do? I had to stay put! The 
Prince-Hetman and I agreed that I wasn’t to come out openly 
for the Swedes until the Prussian situation clarified itself. 


Which makes good sense, of course. It gives us room for 
maneuver, so to speak. [I even sent some secret messages Co Yan 
Casimir, offering to call out a General Levy in Podlasye if only 
he’d send me the authority to do it. The King might have done 
it, like the credulous fool he is, but the Queen must’ve smelled 
a rat and advised against it. Ah, ifit wasn’t for that old harridan’s 
interference, I’d be standing right now at the head of all the 
Podlasyan gentry. And what is more, those confederates who 
are plundering the Hetman’s possessions would have no choice 
but to place themselves under my command. I'd have an- 
nounced myself a Yan Casimir supporter, but in reality, having 
so much power in my hands, and with such a strong army at my 
beck and call, I’d be able to haggle a much better deal for us out 
of the Swedes. But that French witch knows which way the 
wind is blowing. She’s the real King of Poland, not just a 
Queen, I tell you! She has more shrewdness and perception 1n 
one finger than Yan Casimir has in his entire body!” 

“The Prince-Voyevode,” Kmita began again, but Boguslav 
made a quick, impatient gesture. 

“The Prince-Voyevode gives late advice as always,” he broke 
in, annoyed. “He never fails to write do this or that when I’ve 
already done it. Besides, he must be truly loosing his grip on 
affairs... Just listen to what he wants from me now!” 

And here the Prince picked up the Hetman’s letter and started 


reading out loud in an irritated voice, and Kmita—listening with 


a rising sense of disbelief and horror—felt an icy sweat bursting 
out on his forehead and the hair rising on his head. The Hetman 
urged Boguslav to lure the confederates to Zabludov, drug them 
with the potent beers for which that region was famous through 
the country, and then have their throats cut in their sleep, with 
each peasant murdering the soldier quartered in his hut. 

‘That’s all they’re worth and that’s the quickest way to get rid of 
them,’ the Hetman concluded. ‘And once their leaders are out of the 
way the rest should scatter without further trouble.’ 

Boguslav tossed away the letter with a gesture of annoyance 
and contempt. 

“How am I to do this?” His voice was both petulant and 
angry. “Go to Prussia and, at the same time, organize a massacre 
in Zabludov? Pretend that I am still a patriot and arrange the 


butchery of the very men who refuse to turn their backs on their 
King and country? Does this make sense? Does it hold to- 
gether? Ma fois! The Hetman’s mind is failing! I just came 
across a whole regiment of mutineers making for Podlasye. I’d 
have been happy to ride across their bellies, but how could I do 
that and still look like a Yan Casimir supporter? No, no, I must 
deny myself that kind of pleasure until I’m openly on the side of 
the Swedes, and our dear uncle has finally wormed his way into 
those Prussian cities... All I could do was parley with those 
rebels, as they did with me, and send them on their way.” 


x -*«* * 


Some time passed as Prince Boguslav leaned comfortably back 
in his armchair, folded his hands behind his head, and went on 
carelessly: “You’ve utter chaos in this pitiful Commonwealth of 
yours, my dear Master Kmita. There has never been anything 
like it in this world...!” 

But then a quick new thought intruded on his musing. 
“Would you be going to Podlasye, then?” he asked. 

“Surely,” said Kmita. “I’ve letters of instruction for Harasi- 
movitch in Zabludov.” 

“Well, if that isn’t a coincidence!” the Prince said. ‘“Harasi- 
movitch is right here with me. He’s taking some of the Het- 
man’s belongings to Prussia, because we feared the confederates 
would get them... Wait, I’ll have him sent for.” 

Boguslav clapped his hands, summoned one of his attendants, 
and dispatched him for the Radzivill official. 

“What a lucky chance,” he said. “It'll save you a few miles of 
travel, although it might have been useful for you to go to 
Podlasye. There’s a relative of yours among the chiefs of the 
confederacy... You could have tried to draw him to our side.” 

“T wouldn’t have time for that,” said Kmita, “since I’m anx- 
lous to get to the Swedish King and Pan Lubomirski.” 

“Ah, so you’ve letters for the Marshal, too?” 

“Yes, Highness. 

“I can guess what that is all about. There was a time that His 
Lordship wanted to marry his boy to Yanush’s daughter... Is the 
Hetman putting out a few feelers of his own?” 

“That’s just what it’s about.” 

“They’re children, both of them... and it’s a delicate mission 


too, because it’s not the Hetman’s place to be doing the ask- 
ing...” Then the Prince narrowed his painted eyebrows and 
jumped angrily out of his chair. “Besides, it won't come to 
anything. It can’t. Take it from me, the Hetman’s daughter 
isn’t being raised for young Lubomirski. Yanush has to under- 
stand that his fortune must remain in Radzivill hands.” 

Pan Andrei watched Prince Boguslav with astonishment, as 
the suddenly grim and glowering magnate started walking swift- 
ly up and down the chamber. His pace quickened, until it 
seemed that he was about to break into a run, and then he halted 
abruptly before the young soldier. 

“Give me your word that you'll tell the truth when I ask you 
something,” he demanded. 

“Your Highness,” Pan Andrei said coldly. “Only cowards feel 
the need to lie and I’m not afraid of anybody here.” 

“Did the Hetman order you not to tell me about those 
marriage plans with the Lubomirskis?”’ 

“If he had I wouldn’t have mentioned them.” 

“You could have been careless! Do I have your word?” 

It was Kmita’s turn to narrow his brows. “You do.” 

“Ah!” And Boguslav’s strangely tightened face softened with 
relief. “You’ve lifted a great weight off my heart, be- 


cause—wouldn’t you know it?—I started Hee me that the 
Prince was playing a double game with me as well... 

“I don’t understand Your Highness’ point of reference,” 
Kmita said. 

“I could have married the Duchesse de Rohan in France,” 
Boguslav remarked. “Not to mention half a score of other 
princesses. But I didn’t. Can you imagine why?” 

“Noo, I can’t.” 

“Because there is an agreement between me and my cousin 
Yanush. His girl and his fortune are both reserved for me! It’s 
a very private and quite secret matter... But,’—and Boguslav 
shrugged with a sudden patronizing smile—“you’re entitled to 
know it, I expect, as a faithful servant of the Radzivills.” 

“I’m grateful for the confidence...” Kmita felt his own angry 
pride leaping up in him, and his voice was both colder and 
sharper than he had intended. “But Your Highness is mistaken 
in one thing,” he snapped. “I am no one’s servant.” 


Boguslav’s huge eyes opened even wider. 

“Who are you, then?” 

“I’m a Hetman’s officer, not a court official. I hold a colo- 
nel’s commission in the regular contingent. And besides, I’m 
related by blood to His Highness, the Prince-Hetman and W- 
yevode of Vilna.” 

“A relative? And how are you related?” 

“Through the Kishkas. I am connected with the family of the 
Hetman’s mother.” 

[t was hard to say what was passing then through Prince 
Boguslav’s mind. He gave Kmita a long, measuring glance 
down the length of his predatory nose, so lofty and speculating 
as to seem insulting, and the young man felt a hot flush spreading 
across his face. But suddenly the Prince gave a careless little 
shrug, a small wry smile fluttered across his lips, and he held out 
his hand. 

“I'm sorry, mon cousin,” he murmured pleasantly. “Congratu- 
lations on your high connections...” 

And he turned to other matters, as if Kmita’s links with his 
family were so peripheral and so unimportant that they couldn’t 
have mattered less. 


Chapter Forty-one 


THE LAST FEW WORDS that Prince Boguslav spoke were said with 
such courtly elegance, but also with such elaborate indifference, 
that Pan Andrei felt them as painfully as a blow. His cheeks 
flushed even hotter, and his mouth snapped open to spill some- 
thing biting in return, when the doors swung open and Harasi- 
movitch sidled into the room. ™ 

“There’s a letter for you,” Prince Boguslav nodded at the 
obsequious estate manager, who stood bowing in the doorway 
like a creaky, animated puppet pulled up and down on invisible 
strings. “Read it out to us!” 

Harasimovitch gave a fawning bow to the Prince and then 
another to Pan Andrei and opened the letter. 

“Go on! Read it!” the Prince ordered. 

“Of course, Highness! Immediately, Your Highness!” Harasi- 
movitch whispered in his rustling voice. His thick, buttery 
smile looked as if it were pasted to his face, and then he bowed 
respectfully over the Hetman’s letter. 

“The time has come for good servants to show their loyalty to their 
master,” he began to read. 

“I couldn’t have said that better myself,” the Prince inter- 
rupted. 

“_. Ah, to their master,” read Harasimovitch. “As regards what- 
ever moneys you can get your hands on in Zabludov, and whatever 
ready cash Pan Pshimski can gather in our estates in Orel...” 

“The confederates have chopped Pan Pshimski into mince- 
meat,” the Prince interjected. “Which is why Pan Harasi- 
movitch is running for dear life.” 
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"... In Orel,” the steward continued with his oily, apologetic 
smile. “Such as public taxes, debts and whatever rents can still be 
CONechednes 

“The confederates have already collected them,” the Prince 
threw in, laughing. 

"... You are to gather and forward to us at once,” read the harassed 
official and then went on to list lands, villages and possessions to 
be leased or pawned, and expensive art, silverware and gold- 
plate to be shipped by the first available escorted wagon train. 

“I draw your attention to the great candelabrum in the church in 
Orel, the stud farm and the paintings in the manor there, and especially 
the cannon on the main porch of Our Orel residence...” 

“Late advice as always,” the Prince said and yawned. “I have 
the cannon with me.” 

The guns, the Hetman wrote, were to be brought with or 
without their carriages “but hauled in such a way that no one knows 
what is being carried or they might tempt an attack by the mutineers 
who are exerting such heavy pressure on Our counties there.’ 

“Oh they’re pressing,” the Prince interrupted. “They are 
pressing hard. If they press any harder they’ll squeeze all those 
properties as dry as a farmer’s cheese.” 

“... And who are moving on Zabludov,” Harasimovitch struggled 
to go on with his respectful reading despite Boguslav’s ironic 
interruptions, “‘on their way to the King, and whom we can’t fight 
because they are too many.” 

Yanush Raddzivill’s stewards were not to resist the confeder- 
ates, the Grand Hetman ordered, but welcome them, drug them, 
get them drunk if possible, and either murder them at night in 
their beds or poison their liquor. 

“... Or, if that seems more convenient,’ Harasimovitch read, 
“especially if Our own peasants aren’t willing to help out, call in a few 
bands of local cut-throats, killers and marauders who would be glad to 
butcher them in their sleep just for the loot they’d find on their bodies.” 

“Nothing new, as I said,” Prince Boguslav shrugged. “That’s 
all taken care of. You can keep traveling with me, Master 
Harasimovitch.” 

“There’s a post scriptum, Highness,” the steward replied and 
suddenly his rustling voice grew shrill with fear as he continued 
reading. “Be sure to bring everything from Our vintage cellars, because 


good wines are impossible to get here nowadays... But if you can’t do 
that then sell them for quick cash!” 

And here the quaking Harasimovitch halted without any 
interruptions. He caught his head in both hands in terror and 
his small, calculating eyes shifted to Prince Boguslav in fearful 
supplication. 

“Dear God!” he cried. “The wines are on the road half a day 
behind us! They’re sure to fall into the hands of that rebel 
regiment that passed us! Oh Lord, what shall I do? That’s a loss 
of at least a thousand gold pieces! I beg Your Highness to tell 
the Prince-Hetman that I loaded every vat and keg... but that 
they fell behind in the convoy...!” 

The steward’s despair would have been all the greater, Kmita 
thought remotely, if he knew the extent of Pan Zagloba’s thirst 
and if he also knew that the old knight was riding with that rebel 
regiment he feared. 

But in the meantime Boguslav started laughing. “Let them 
drink hearty,” he said. “Read on!” 

“Yes, Highness... well,’—and the sweating bailiff Hid his quiv- 
ering face behind the Hetman’s letter—“if, however, you have 
trouble finding a good buyer...” 

“We've found a whole regiment of them,” Prince Boguslav 
had doubled up with laughter. “But Prince Yanush will have to 
give them credit, I’m afraid, because they don’t pay cash.” 

“.. If you can’t find a buyer,” Harasimovitch read on in a 
mournful voice, “‘then bury the casks but do it so secretly that no 
more than one man, or two at most, could tell where to find them, and 
leave one or two poisoned barrels of the best and sweetest in plain sight 
both in Zabludov and Orel, so that at least the rebel leaders might drink 
from them and die... Serve me well in this, and secretly by God, and 
burn these instructions so that no one will ever know how We treated 
those loyalistic traitors, although if they don’t find the barrels by 
themselves you might send them a few as a gift from some supposed 
Commonwealth supporter.” 

The fawning steward finished reading and started to peer slyly 
at the Prince as if anxious to guess his intentions, and Boguslav 
shrugged and yawned again. 

“I see that my dear cousin gave a lot of thought to those 
confederates,” he said at last. “Too bad that it’s too late as 


always. It’s not a bad idea. A week or two ago we might have 
tried it but he didn’t think of it in time. But that is all we want 
from you just now, Master Harasimovitch. You can go.” 

Harasimovitch bowed again and left, and Prince Boguslav 
returned to his mirror. 


x * * 


Peering once more into the polished glass, he gave himself 
wholly to an intent inspection of his own appearance, turning 
his head slightly this way and that, stepping away from his image 
and then returning to it, shaking his flowing locks into place and 
shooting sideways glances at himself out of the corners of his 
narrowed eyes. Enthralled as he was with his own reflection, he 
paid no attention to Kmita, who sat as still as stone in the 
shadows, his back to the window. 

A single glance tossed lightly at Pan Andrei would have told 
the Prince that some vast emotional upheaval had gripped the 
young envoy. Kmita was as pale as a sheet. Thick drops of 
sweat beaded his forehead and his clenched hands quivered in 
convulsive tremors. His body rose out of his chair, then 
dropped back down again like that of a man who fights a terrible 
battle with himself, and struggles to contain an outburst of either 
the most frightful anger or despair. He brought all his will- 
power, all his strength, and all the forces of his violent energy 
and nature to bear on the conflict and, at last, after what seemed 
to him like hours of remorseless combat, his features set into a 
rigid mask of icy self-control. 

“Highness,” he said calmly. “May I ask a favor?” 

“Certainly, cavalier, or rather cher cousin,” the Prince nodded 
kindly, still peering with total concentration into his dressing 
mirror. 

“It’s... a matter of information,” Kmita’s voice was steady. 
“As Your Highness may note from the confidence that the 
Prince-Hetman reposes in my loyalty, he sees no need to keep 
me in the dark mou sa Ae He knows that I belong to him 
body and soul.. 

“Which — how intelligent you must be,” the Prince 
interrupted. 


“Yes... well,’—and Kmita did his best to sound like a callous 


traitor, indifferent to anything but his own advantage—“your 


work is mine. As the Radzivill fortunes rise so will my own. 
I’m ready for anything that the Hetman or Your Highness need. 
But even though I’m right in the middle of these great affairs 
there are a few things that I don’t understand.” 

“No doubt,” the Prince said carelessly to his own reflection. 
“So how can I help you, cousin?” 

“I need a lesson in statecraft, perhaps,” Pan Andrei said softly. 
“Tt would be a real waste, I think, not to take the opportunity 
to learn from such statesmen as the Hetman and yourself. I’m 
just not sure if Your Highness would deign to give me a sincere 
AMS wy ekeeee 

“That will depend on what you want to know.” Boguslav was 
still studying his face in the mirror. His voice rang with such 
aloof indifference that it bordered on disdain. “And... on what 
I feel like saying.” 

Kmita’s eyes glinted dangerously but his voice remained calm, 
tractable and controlled. 

“Here is the thing,” he said. “Prince Yanush explains every- 
thing he does in terms of the public good and the salvation of 
the Commonwealth. You’d think that Commonwealth was his 
favorite word...! Would Your Highness tell me, with all sinceri- 
ty, if he really has only the country’s good in mind? Or pe Cleave 
just a necessary, temporary pose?” 

Intrigued, Boguslav threw a swift, sharp glance at Pan Andrei. 

“And if I told you that it’s just a pose,” he said in a watchful 
tone. “Would you keep on serving?” 

Kmita shrugged. “Why not? As I said, my fortune will grow 
beside those of Your Highnesses... I don’t care how that happens 
as long as it happens.” 

“You'll make something of yourself, my friend!” the Prince 
said and nodded in approval. “Remember that I was the first to 
see it in you... But why didn’t Cousin Yanush ever talk to you 
openly about it?” 

“Maybe because he likes to keep things to himself,” Kmita said 
and shrugged. “Or maybe he didn’t think he needed to say it.” 

“You've sharp wits, cavalier, because it’s God’s own truth that 
he never likes to show his real colors. You couldn’t have come 
closer to the target! Why, would you believe that even when he 
talks with me, he starts to color everything he says with his 
love-of-country...! That’s the way he’s made! It’s only when 


I laugh into his face that he remembers what it’s all about and 
gives up that nonsense.” 
“So it’s all a pose?” Kmita asked. 
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The Prince turned the back of his chair towards the young 
soldier, straddled it as if he was sitting slumped on the back of a 
horse, rested his arms on the backrest, and sat in a long, contem- 
plative silence as if weighing and considering something in his 
mind. 

“Listen, Master Kmita,”he said finally. “Ifwe Radzivills were 
living in Spain, France or Sweden, where a King’s son succeeds 
his father to the throne, and where monarchs rule by divine right 


responsible to nobody but God and their own fancy, then—put- 
ting aside such things as civil wars, the end of a dynasty, or some 


other extraordinary event—we’d probably serve our King and 
country loyally enough, contenting ourselves with the highest 
offices in the land, which are our due both by birth and fortune. 
But here, in this country, where a King’s right to rule derives 
from the gentry which can elect anyone it pleases, we had to ask 
ourselves why it was a Vasa who sat on the throne and not a 
Radzivill...? 

“Not that there’s so much wrong with the Vasas,” the Prince 
continued after another moment. “They are descended from 
hereditary monarchs. But who is to say that after the Vasas the 
gentry wont get the bright idea to give the Polish throne and 
the Lithuanian dukedom to Pan Harasimovitch? Who’ll guar- 
antee to us that we won’t be serving some Master Myeleshko, 
ora Mister Pigfoot from Styville or some such place? Tfui! It 
could be anybody! And what about us? Are we, the Radz- 


ivills—hereditary princes of the German Empire!—to keep on 
kissing the royal hand of some clown from Pigstown? Tfui, in 
the name of all the Devils, cavalier! It’s time to finish with all 
that, I tell you! Look at the German states and tell me how 
many of their ruling princes could just as well serve as overseers 
on our properties! We could buy them all for just one half of 
everything we own. And yet they have their places. They rule. 
They elect their Emperor and vote in the Imperial Council. 
They wear crowns and take precedence before us, although they 
could just as easily carry the tails of our cloaks behind us... 


“It’s time to end all that!” he spat out in disgust, his girlish 
features contorted with anger. “It’s time for us to fulfill our 
destinies, which is what my late father contemplated a long time 
ago!” 

Quite animated now, the Prince rose and started pacing 
through the chamber. 

“It isn’t going to be easy,” he resumed in short, musing 
phrases. He was calmer now, oblivious of his audience, and 
speaking largely to enjoy the sound of his own voice, and the 
grasp of statecraft he displayed. “Nothing is ever easy if it is 
worth doing. Some of our own kin refuse to assist us. I know 
that Prince Michael-Casimir wrote to the Voyevode that we 
should be thinking about penitential hair-shirts rather than a 
crown. Well, let him wear it. Let him do his penance and cover 
himself with ashes and have the Jesuits flog him towards greater 
virtue. If all he wants to be is a minor princeling, with whatever 
puny Lithuanian title he’s able to inherit, that’s his choice and 
he’s welcome to it. We’ll do without him, but we will not stop 
what we have begun because now is the time to do itl” 

Cold sunlight slanted through the window into his empty 
mirror. A tall Gdansk clock was ticking in the corner. He paced 
up and down, gripped by his own visions, and Kmita felt as if his 
entire world was turning upside down. 

“This Commonwealth of yours is going to the dogs,” the 
frightening, strangely contradictory figure drawled in explana- 
tion. “She’s so helpless now that she can’t defend herself against 
anybody. Every foreign mongrel trots in and out of her borders 
any time he pleases, like cattle pushing in through a rotten fence. 
What happened here with the Swedes hasn’t happened any- 
where else in the world! You and I, cavalier, can sing ‘Te Deum 
laudamus’ at the sight of it but, in its own way, it’s an abominable 
and unheard of thing...” 

The small childlike head shook on its massive shoulders with 
incredulous amusement. 

“Imagine. An invader, and well-known as a rapacious one at 
that, breaks into the country, and he not only encounters no 
resistance anywhere he goes, but every living soul deserts its 
rightful King and runs to a new one! Everyone! The great 
lords, the nobles, the gentry, the armies, the castles and the 
cities! Without shame, faith, or even a memory of their honor! 


There hasn’t been anything like it anywhere in history! Tfui, 
cavalier, tfui! Scum lives in this country. Human garbage with 
neither self-respect nor conscience! And you mean to tell me 
that this kind of nation has a right to live? Your gentry wanted 
Swedish protection, did they? They’ll get it, oh they'll get! 
The Swedes are already using thumbscrews on the Vyelkopolian 
squires to get at their money, and that’s how it will be every- 
where here because that’s how it has to be! This nation of yours 
is fit only for servitude and slavery, begging a humble living 
from its powerful neighbors. You don’t deserve anything but 
extinction and contempt!” 

All color had drained out of Kmita’s face long before. He 
knew that he was holding onto his sanity with the last of his 
strength, stifling an outburst of uncontrollable fury that must 
result in madness, but the Prince was still paying no attention to 
him. His own words had quite carried him away. He was 
intoxicated with his own reasoning, his perspicacity and the 
clarity of his vision, to such an extent that he might have been 
quite alone in his room just then. 

“There is a custom in this country, cavalier,” he went on with 
cynical amusement, “that the relatives of a dying man jerk the 
pillows from under his head in his final moment so that he can 
stop suffering and die all the quicker. That’s the service that I 
and the Voyevode of Vilna decided to render to the Common- 
wealth. But since there’s a whole crowd of greedy heirs waiting 
to get their claws on the estate, we want our share, and a 
substantial one at that, well ahead of time. Why not? Aren’t we 
blood kin to the corpse? Don’t we deserve at least as much as 
those foreign grave robbers? But if that analogy doesn’t make 
my point, let me tell it to you in another way. Think of the 
Commonwealth as a length of rich red cloth, with everyone 
around—the Swedes, Hmyelnitzki, Moscow, the Tartars, the 
Elector and God knows who else—pulling on it for all they are 
worth. Well, the Prince Voyevode and I told ourselves a long 
time ago that we must get enough of that cloth in our hands for 
a royal mantle, which is why we’re not only letting it be torn 
apart by all our greedy neighbors, but we’re pulling at it with all 
our strength ourselves. Let Hmyelnitzki keep the Ukraine for 
himself, let the Swedes and Brandenburgers haggle over Prussia 


and the Vyelkopolian counties, let the Hungarians or whoever’ s 
nearer help themselves to Krakow and southern Malopolska, but 
Lithuania must go to Prince Yanush and, through his daughter, 
to me!” 

But Kmita had heard enough. He was finally standing on his 
feet although his knees were trembling. 

“Thank you, Your Highness,” he said. “That’s all I wished to 
know.” 

“You’re leaving?” 

Niece 

The Prince, at last, gave Kmita a careful look. 

“What’s the matter with you? You look like Lazarus crawling 
from his grave.” 

“I’m tired, Highness. That’s all. It’s been a hard journey. Teall 
be back to take my leave before I go on.” 

“Then you'd better hurry. I’m leaving myself in the after- 
noon.” 

“ll be back no later than an hour.” 

Kmita bowed and left. ay, 

The Prince’s courtiers came politely to their feet as he walked 
through the antechamber, and he swayed past them like a 
drunken man, blind and deaf to everything around him, and 
neither seeing nor hearing anybody near him. But once he 
stood in the fresh air of the threshold he paused, pressed his head 
between both his hands, and whispered in horror: 

‘Jesus of Nazareth, King of the Jews... Jesus! Maria! 
Josepli, 
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Walking as uncertainly as if he was about to fall, Kmita crossed 
the courtyard to the outer gate where his men were waiting. 

“Follow me!” he ordered. 

Sergeant Soroka, who knew his young commander's every 
mood as well as he knew himself, could tell at once that some- 
thing extraordinary had happened. 

“Watch your step,” he hissed under his breath to the other 
soldiers. “It’s death to anyone who gets in his way when he 
looks like that.” 

The soldiers hurried after him, careful not to say anything that 
might draw attention to themselves, and Kmita staggered on as 


if he was about to break into a run, jerking his arms wildly in 
the air, and mumbling half-choked phrases. Soroka heard: 
“Poisoners... oath-breakers... traitors! Criminal and traitor...! 
They’re two of a kind...!” 

Then Kmita spat out the names of his dead companions: 
Kokosinski, Kulvyetz, Ranitzki, Rekutz and the others. The 
names spilled out of his mouth like curses, as if they failed him 
when he needed them the most. Several times he mentioned 
Pan Volodyovski. Soroka watched and listened, surprised and 
alarmed, and muttered grimly to the six Orshan roughnecks who 
hurried beside him: “There’s going to be some blood flowing 
here, lads, you mark my words.” 

At last they reached the inn. Kmita locked himself in his 
room and didn’t give a sign of life for another hour. In the 
meantime his soldiers started packing their belongings and sad- 
dling their horses without waiting for their colonel’s orders. 

“It won't do any harm to be ready,” Sergeant Soroka told 
them. “And I mean for anything.” 

“We're ready,” the old raiders said, sniffing the air like wolves 
scenting prey. 

A short while later they had proof of how well Soroka knew 
their colonel. Kmita appeared in the entryway, bareheaded, 
coatless and dressed in his shirt sleeves, and with a grim expres- 
sion on his narrowed face. 

“Saddle the horses!” he ordered. 

“They're saddled, sir,” they reported. 

“Get the packhorses loaded up!” 

“Everything’s loaded, sir.” 

“A double gold-piece for each one of you!” shouted the young 
colonel who, despite the rage that boiled inside him, saw that 
these men were able to guess his wishes before he expressed 
them. 

“We thank you, commandant!” they replied in chorus. 

“I want two men to take the packhorses at once towards 
Dembova. Go slowly through the town. But once you’re out, 
make full speed for the woods and don’t stop till you’re among 
the trees, understand?” 

“Yessir! By your order, sir!” 

“The rest of you load your scatter guns. And saddle two 
horses for me. Both are to be fully equipped and ready.” 


“I knew something was going to happen,” the old sergeant 
muttered. 

“And now Soroka, come with me!” Kmita shouted. 

He set out briskly in his open, crumpled shirt and breeches, 
and headed for the well that stood in the middle of the yard, 
while Soroka followed watchfully. 

“Douse me with water,” he ordered, jerking his head at the 
bucket hanging by the well. 

The sergeant knew how dangerous it was to question Kmita’s 
orders in the best of times, and especially now when he seemed 
ready to explode. He seized the bucket with no more than one 
mental shrug, dipped it in the well, and hurled the contents into 
Kmita’s face. 

“More!” Pan Andrei shouted. 

Soroka doused him with another bucketful, and then with 
another, throwing the water at his snorting colonel as if he was 
trying to put out a fire. 

“Enough!” Kmita snarled at last. “Come with me, You can 
help me dress.” : 

They headed back to the inn. At the outer gate they met two 
of their men riding out with a string of packhorses on long reins 
behind them. 

“Slowly through the town!” Kmita reminded them. “And 
then run for the woods as if the air was on fire behind you!” 


And he stepped inside. 
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He was out again in half an hour, dressed to ride in long 
rawhide boots and an elkskin coat cinched with a broad leather 
belt. He had a pistol thrust into the belt. His men also noted 
the edge of a chain-mail shirt peeping out from under his thick 
leather jerkin, as if he expected an armed clash at any moment, 
while his saber was hitched high on his hip, ready for a quick 
draw. 

His face, as Soroka saw with one swift glance, was calm but 
set in cold, dangerous lines. 

His men were armed and ready. He leaped into his saddle, 
tossed a gold-piece to the innkeeper, and clattered out into the 
street without another word. Soroka rode beside him. His 


three remaining soldiers fell in behind them leading a saddled 
spare mount just as he had ordered. 

Soon, sooner than expected, they crossed the market square 
which was packed with Prince Boguslav’s soldiers who were 
apparently getting ready to march out as well. The cavalrymen 
were tightening the girths on their saddles. The infantry was 
stripping their musket stacks, and horses were being hitched to 
wagons everywhere. 

Kmita stirred then, as if coming awake after a long sleep. 

“Listen, old man,” he turned to Soroka. “The highway heads 
straight south out of the Starosta’s house, doesn’t it? We don’t 
have to come back through the square to get out of town?” 

“And which way are we heading, colonel?” 

“To Dembova.” 

“Then it’s just as you’re saying, sir. The road goes right past 
the house. The square will be behind us and we just keep on 
going.” 

“Good!” Kmita grunted. 

And, after a moment, Soroka heard him muttering softly 
under his breath: “Ay, if only those others were alive... We’re 
few, damn few, for a thing like this...” 

Meanwhile they passed the square and turned towards the 
Starosta’s manor which lay about a furlong and a half farther 
along the road. 

“Halt!” Kmita snapped at last. 

The soldiers reined-in their horses and Kmita turned to face 
them. 

“Are you ready to die?” he asked without warning. 

“We're ready,” the Orshans growled in chorus. 

“We used to creep right down Hovansky’s throat, didn’t we? 
And he didn’t eat us, right?” 

“We remember!” 

“A man has to take great chances nowadays,” Pan Andrei 
observed coldly. “If we succeed with what we’re about to do 
the King will make great lords out ofall of you, you’ve my word 
on that.” Then he paused and shrugged. “But if we fail you’ll 
all go to the stake!” 

“Why shouldn’t it work out?” Soroka grunted, shrugged and 
grinned in his own turn, while a wolfish gleam appeared in his 
narrowed eyes. 


“Sure it'll work!” growled the three Orshan troopers who 
were named Bilous, Zavratynski and Lubyenetz, eying their 
grim commander. 

“But what is it that we’re to do, colonel?” Soroka asked 
quietly. 

“We have to seize and carry off the Prince,” Kmita said. 

He watched the soldiers to see how they’d react to what any 
ordinary man would dismiss as a madman’s fancy. But they only 
stared stolidly back at him, saying nothing. No feeling showed 
in their harsh, weatherbeaten faces. Their eyes were fixed on 
him with unquestioning obedience, and only their heavy mus- 
taches moved slowly up and down to betray that something 
extraordinary was taking place inside them, while their hard, 
ruthless features turned gradually as fierce and cruel as a roadside 
brigand’s. 

“It’s a long way to any rewards,” Kmita reminded them. “But 
the stake is near.” 

“There’s not many of us,” Zavratynski muttered. 

“This is a lot tougher than that business with ‘Hovansky,” 
Lubyenetz added grimly. 

“All the Prince’s troops are in the market square,” Kmita said. 
“A]] we have to contend with is a small halberdier guard, and 
about twenty courtiers who don’t even have sabers close to hand 
and don’t expect any kind of trouble. But you're quite right. 
This isn’t like the things we did to harass Hovansky. To abduct 
a general from the middle of his entire army 1s an unheard of 
thing.” 

“If you’re staking your head on this, commandant,” Soroka 
shot back, “why shouldn’t we stake ours?” 

“Listen closely, then!” Kmita ordered. “If we don’t get him 
by trickery and cunning then we won’t get him at all. Listen 
now! This is how we’ll do it. I’ll go into his rooms and bring 
him outside. If the Prince mounts my horse then I'll mount the 
spare, and we'll all ride away at a trot. But after we've gone 
about a hundred paces I want two of you to grab him by the arms 
and ride like the Devil!” 

“By your order, sir,” said Soroka. 

“But if we don’t come out together,” Kmita went on, “then 
listen for a pistol shot in the Prince’s chamber. When you hear 


it, blast the guards with your scatter guns and hold my horse 
ready.” 
“We'll do it,” Soroka said. 


“Forward!” Kmita ordered. 
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They spurred forward once more and a quarter of an hour 
later they stood before the open gates of the Starosta’s manor. 
1x halberdiers lounged in the gateway as before and four more 
stood in the entrance of the house itself. Coachmen and postil- 
ions bustled in the courtyard under the watchful eye of an 
imposing looking courtier who, like almost everyone else in 
sight, was a foreigner to judge by his wig and costume. Further 
along the yard, nearer to the coach house, grooms in Radzivill 
livery were busy harnessing matched teams of horses to two 
more light traveling carriages, backing the animals carefully into 
their traces, while a swarm of lackeys, hurried and watched over 
by a black-robed astrologer or court physician, loaded the car- 
riages with baggage. 

Kmita announced himself, as before, to the duty officer who 
led him to the Prince. 

“How are ycu, cavalier?” Prince Boguslav seemed both 
amused and relieved to see him. “You left in such a rush that I 
thought my words woke some scruples in you. I almost didn’t 
expect to see you again.” 

“How could I go without taking my leave of Your Highness?”’ 
Kmita said. : 

“AIl’s well that ends well, eh? I didn’t think the Prince-l- 
yevode would send someone of whom he wasn’t sure on such a 
vital mission. In fact I’l] make some use of you myself. I have 
a few letters of my own for you to deliver, including one to the 
King of Sweden. But why are you armed to the teeth as if you 
were riding into battle?” 

“Because I'll soon be in confederate territory. Your Highness 
told me himself that a rebel regiment passed this way not long 
ago. I know who they are. They’re a dangerous lot and they’re 
led by a first-rate soldier.” 

“And who is that?” 

“Pan Volodyovski. And he has other famous people with 
him, including Mirski, Oskierka, and that Yan Skshetuski whose 


wife Your Highness wanted to besiege in Tikotzin. All of them 
rebelled against the Hetman and that’s a real pity because they 
are all fine and experienced soldiers. But what can one do? It 
seems there are still some stupid people in this Commonwealth 
who don’t want to pull at that length of cloth along with the 
Cossacks and the Swedes.” 

“There’s never a shortage of fools,” the Prince said. “Espe- 
cially in this country. But here are my letters! Besides which, I 
want you to tell his Swedish Majesty that I’m on his side just like 
my first cousin, only I have to pretend loyalty to Poland for a 
little longer.” 

“Who can avoid pretending?” Kmita answered. “Everyone 
pretends one thing or another, especially if he wants to accom- 
plish something that’ll matter.” 

“That’s it exactly. Do well for us, cavalier, and I won’t let 
Prince Yanush surpass me in rewarding you.” 

“Ah,” Kmita said. “If that’s the case, then I’d like to ask Your 
Highness for a favor in advance.” 

“1 should’ve known it!” Boguslav answered laughing. “I 
imagine Prince Yanush didn’t equip you too well for the jour- 
ney, eh? He’s as unwilling to dip his hand in his money bags as 
if he had snakes nesting in them.” 

“No, no, Highness, it’s nothing like that,” Pan Andrej assured 
him. “I took no money from the Hetman and | wouldn't ask for 
any from you. I pay my own way.” 

Prince Boguslav stared at the young soldier with genuine 
surprise. “You do, eh? Then the Kmitas must really be a rare 
breed... But what’s it all about, then?” 

“Here’s the thing, Highness. Leaving Keydany, | took along 
a horse of even finer breed, so as to make a better showing 
among the Swedes. I’m not exaggerating when I say there's 
none better in the Hetman’s stables. But now I’m sorry I did 
that. The journey might use him up and waste him, and that 
would be a crime. Or he might fall into the hands of the enemy 


—like that Pan Volodyovski, for example—who has a personal 
grudge against me, and who'd like nothing better than to rob me 
of something of great value. So I’d like to ask Your Highness to 
take him for safekeeping and use him until I return.” 

“You'd do better to sell him to me,” Prince Boguslav said. 


“That'd be like selling a friend, Your Highness. That horse 
saved my neck maybe a hundred times, because he has this great 
virtue that he fights in battle right along with his rider. He bites 
likeeau linea: 

“Does he, now?” Prince Boguslav asked, showing immediate 
imbe rest. 

“And he does even more than that!” Kmita said. “If I could 
be sure that Your Highness wouldn’t be offended, I’d bet a 
hundred gold-pieces that you don’t have a horse like that your- 
self.” 

“Perhaps I’d take your bet if there was time to stage a race 
today. Alright, then, I’ll keep him for you although I’d rather 
buy him. But where is this wonder?” 

“Just outside the gate! But you are right, Highness, to call 
him a wonder. The Turkish Sultan isn’t likely to have a horse 
like him. He’s not from these parts. He’s from Anatolia. But 
I think he d= bemare cvenstherc. 

‘Then let’s go out and take a look at him.” 

“I’m at your service, Highness.” 
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The Prince put on his plumed hat and they went outside to 
where Kmita’s soldiers held two saddled thoroughbreds near the 
outer gate. One of the animals—black as a raven and with a 
white flash on his forehead and along his off-leg —was indeed a 
beauty. 

‘“That’s the one, eh?’ the Prince said at once. “I don’t know 
if he’s as much of a wonder as you say he is, but he certainly 
looks magnificent.” 

“Walk him by!’ Kmita ordered, and then changed his mind. 
“No! Hold it! [ll ride him past myself.” 

The horse looked even more beautiful under a skilled rider. 
His blood raced within him, his wide, protruding eyes glowed 
with life and courage, and the breeze lifted his rich, thick mane 
as Kmita wheeled to right and left before the gate, changed pace 
and stride with the pressure of his knees alone, and finally rode 
directly at the Prince until the animal’s flared nostrils were a 
hand’s breadth from the Prince’s face. 

“Halt!” he cried in German and the animal stood stock still as 
if rooted in the ground. 


“Well?” Kmita asked. 

“As they say,” Prince Boguslav smiled. “The legs and eyes of 
a deer, the stride of a wolf, and the breast of a woman. And he 
obeys commands in German too?” 

“T had a Courlander for a trainer,’ Kmita said. “And he drilled 
him in the German fashion.” 

“Better and better,” mused the Prince. “And can he run?” 

“A Tartar wouldn’t be able to catch him. Your Highness will 
be able to outrun the wind!” 

“He moves well. He must have been well trained.” 

“Is he trained?” Kmita laughed. “Your Highness won't be- 
lieve this, but he can go at full gallop in a rank of other horses 
and he won’t break formation by a nose even if you drop the 
reins. If Your Highness would deign to try him over a couple 
of furlongs, and if he sticks as much as half a head outside the 
rank, I’ll give him to you for nothing!” 

“That would be the greatest wonder of them all, if he kept 
ranks on free rein.” 

“It’s not only a wonder but a great convenience,” Kmita said. 
“lve done it on him many a time when it was useful to have a 
saber in one hand and a pistol in the other.” 

“And what if the rank wheels around?” 

“Then he’ll wheel right with it! Without breaking out by an 
inch or falling behind.” 

“That I don’t believe,” the Prince said. “No horse can do 
that. I saw in France the horses of the King’s Musketeers, which 
are especially trained for ceremonial exercises, but even they 
can’t turn like that without reins.” 

“This horse thinks like a man,” Kmita said. “Why don’t you 
try him, Highness?” 

“Alright,” the Prince said after a moment’s thought. “Bring 
him here.” 

Kmita held the animal himself and the Prince leaped lightly 
into the saddle and started patting the horse’s gleaming neck. 

“It’s a strange thing,” he mused. “All horses get a little 
fly-blown in the Autumn but this one looks as if he’d just 
stepped out of running water. Which way shall we go?” 

“Let’s try a rank abreast towards the woods. The road 1s 
straight and wide in that direction and we won’t run the nsk of 
running into wagons as we would riding towards the town.” 


“Let it be the woods, then,”the Prince agreed. “Two furlongs 
at the gallop?” 

“That should do it, Highness. We’ll form a rank with Your 
Highness in the middle and one of my men on each side. [’ll 
come up behind. Now, if Your Highness would just drop the 
Rens ae. 

“Done!” Prince Boguslav said. “Form ranks!” 

Two of Kmita’s soldiers drew up on each side of the Prince, 
the three horsemen faced the highway that led towards the 
woods and vanished among the trees, and Kmita, Soroka and the 
remaining soldier formed a second rank behind them. 

“Forward at a gallop!” Prince Boguslav barked out a com- 


mand. “Ride!” 
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The men spurred their horses, the animals leaped forward and 
only moments later they were in full gallop and flying like the 
wind. 

A cloud of dust boiled up from under the hooves, hiding them 
almost at once from the curious eyes of the Prince’s courtiers 
and attendants who had come out to watch, and who clustered 
excitedly by the gate. The well-trained animals hurtled forward 
with heaving flanks, running at full speed, and the Prince could 
note that after a furlong his mount kept in perfect line with the 
other horses, even though he rode with slack reins from the 
opening leap, his hands on his hips. 

They ran through another furlong. 

The woods neared them swiftly. 

Kmita looked back and saw only a thick cloud of dust billow- 
ing behind them. There was no more than a dim, hazy outline 
of the receding house. He could see none of the Prince’s 
courtiers and attendants. 

“Take him!” he shouted suddenly in a terrifying voice. 

Bilous and the gigantic Zavratynski seized the Prince at once, 
each grasping one of his arms with a fist like iron, and twisting 
it high behind his back; at the same time they spurred their 
animals into an even greater speed, while the horse on which the 
Prince was riding kept perfect pace between them. 

Amazement, a flash of terror and then an utter fury swept 
through Boguslav’s face. The wind struck him like a fist and 


robbed him of both breath and speech. He tried to twist free 
but the frantic movements merely added to the pain in his 
tortured shoulders. 

“What is this, you scum?” he screamed out at last. “How dare 
you! Let me go! Don’t you know who I am?” 

But in that moment Kmita rode up behind him and pushed 
the barrel of a pistol] between his shoulder blades. 

“Don’t struggle or you’re dead!” he shouted. 

“Traitor!” cried the Primce: 

“And what are you?’ asked Kmita. 

And they galloped on. 


Chapter Forty-two 


THEY GALLOPED FOR a long time along the forest floor, riding at 
such breakneck speed that the pines seemed to fly past them in a 
pell-mell panic of their own. 

The woodland miles vanished under them. They passed road- 
side taverns, the huts of the woodsmen, pitch makers’ smoky 
clearings, and carters’ drays plodding either singly or in groups 
towards the little market town they had left behind; these 
leaped up before them and vanished like a dream. The speed of 
their passage created a dizzying reality of its own. From time to 
time Prince Boguslav twisted in his saddle as if trying to wrench 
himself free again, but then his arms and shoulders pained him 
all the harder in the steel grasp of Kmita’s men, while Pan 
Andrei pressed his pistol barrel to his back. 

The Prince lost his hat. 

The wind scoured his pampered skin and spilled the thick, 
lustrous coils of his wig into a tumbled, wind-whipped mass of 
pale golden threads, and they galloped on until coarse, white 
sheets of foam began to drip off the horses mouths and spatter 
the ground behind them. 

At last they had to slow their pace to give both the animals 
and the men time to draw a breath. Pilvishkye was so far behind 
them now that all chance of pursuit was gone and they went on 
at a walk, shrouded in the white mist of the animals’ weary 
exhalations. 

The Prince made no sound since that first, furious cry of anger 
and amazement until his raging senses cooled enough for him to 
regain control over his emotions. Then he asked: 
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“Where are you taking me?” 

“You'll know when we get there,” Kmita said. 

Boguslav said nothing for a while longer. Then he drawled 
out with another weary, aristocratic grimace as if he was bored: 
“Tell those common louts of yours to let go of my arms, cavalier, 
or they’ll wrench them off. I'll show them mercy if they do 
that. They will simply hang. Otherwise they’ll gasp out their 
last breath on the stake.” 

“They aren’t common louts, sell re boyars and gentry! 
Kmita said. “As for your threats, it’s hard to say who'll be dying 
first, they or you.” 
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“Do you know whom you’ve raised your hands against?” the 
Prince asked, turning to the soldiers. 

“We know,” they both answered. 

“In the name of all the demons in Hell!” the Prince roared, 
enraged. “Will you tell these damned people to let me go or 
not?” 

“Pll have Your Highness’ arms roped behind your back if 
that'll be easier,’ Kmita said. ss. 

“That'll twist them off altogether!” 

“If you were anybody else I’d accept your word that you 
won't try to get away. But your kind can’t be trusted!” 

“Ill give you my word, alright! I’m not only going to escape 
at the first opportunity but I'll have you torn apart with wild 
horses when I get my hands on you again!” 

“God will give each of us whatever He pleases,” Kmita 
shrugged. “But I’d rather have an honest threat than a lying 
promise. Let go of his arms,” he said to the soldiers. “Just keep 
a good grip on his reins. If he tries to break free kill him on the 
spot. And you, Highness, take a look back here. One twitch of 
my finger and there’ll be a bullet in your skull. I won't miss 
because I never do. So sit quiet and still on your horse and don't 
try to bolt.” 

“I couldn’t care less, cavalier, for you or your bullets,” the 
Prince said, as indifferent as if Kmita was beneath his notice, and 
stretched his arms to let his blood flow freely through his veins 
again, while the two soldiers seized his horse’s reins. 

After another moment Boguslav spoke again. 

“Ha, but I see you don’t even dare to look me in the eye, 
Master Kmita. You’d rather skulk behind my back.” 


“Not at all!’ Pan Andrei answered, spurred his horse forward, 
pushed Zavratynski aside, seized the reins he held, and stared 
straight into Prince Boguslav’s face. 

“Well, how’s my horse?” he asked. “Did I lie about him?” 

“He’s good,’ the Prince said. “Pll be glad to buy him if you 
likens 

“Thanks for nothing, Highness! He deserves better than to 
carry a traitor for the rest of his life.” 

“You're a fool, Kmita.”’ 

“TL know. I trusted the Radzivills.” 
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And again there was a long moment of silence which the 
Prince broke first as he did before. 

“Tell me, Mister Kmita. Are you sure that you’re quite sane? 
That your wits aren’t scrambled? Have you asked yourself, you 
madman, what it is you’ve done? Whom you’ve tangled with? 
Whom you are abducting? Hasn’t it occurred to you that you'd 
be better offif you hadn’t been born? And that there isn’t a man 
alive in Europe, not just here in Poland, who’d dare to do 
something of this kind?” 

“Then there can’t be much spirit in that Europe,” Kmita 
shrugged again. “Because I not only took Your Highness but 
I'm holding you and I won’t let go.” 

“He has to be stark raving mad!” the Prince cried out as if to 
himself. 

“My dear Prince,” Pan Andrei answered with that same calm, 
contemptuous indifference which had angered him so much 
before in Boguslav’s tone. “You’re in my hands so make your 
peace with that and don’t waste your breath. No one will help 
you because your people saw you leaving with us of your own 
free will. No one saw it when my men caught you by the arms 
because there was a cloud of dust between us and your retainers, 
and even if they could catch a glimpse of something it was too 
far for your people to make out what happened. They’ll wait 
for you for two hours at least. In the third hour they’ll become 
impatient. In the fourth and fifth they’ll start getting anxious. 
In the sixth hour they’ll send somebody to find you and by that 
time we'll be beyond Mariampol.” 

“So what?” 


“So this: there is no pursuit. And even if there was one your 
men wouldn’t catch us because their horses are worn from the 
road and ours are fresh and rested. But if by some miracle, or 
rather by some foul demonic intercession, they should catch up 
with us, then even that wouldn’t help you much because—as 
you see me here!—I’d crush Your Highness’ skull before they 
set you free! Which is exactly what I’ll do if there’s no other 
way. So here’s the situation: Radzivill has a whole court, an 
army, cannon and dragoons, and Kmita has six troopers, but for 
all that Kmita holds Radzivill by the scruff of his neck and that’s 
all there’s to it.” 

“And what comes next?” the Prince asked. 

“Nothing! Or rather whatever strikes my fancy! We'll go 
where I please. Your Highness had better give your thanks to 
God that you’re still alive, because if I hadn’t had ten buckets of 
cold water thrown over my head you’d be in the next world 
already, which means that you’d be squirming in Hell because 
you’re not only a heretic but a traitor.” 

“You'd dare to do that?” —— 

“I don’t wish to boast but Your Highness would have a hard 
time finding something that I wouldn’t dare. As you can see 
best by what happened to you.” 
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The Prince looked with greater care into the young man’s 
coldly narrowed features. 

“The Devil wrote it in your face that you’re ready for any- 
thing,” he said. “And you’re right, I’m the best example. I'll 
even tell you that you’ve surprised me with your daring and 
that’s no easy matter.” 

“Think what you like, Highness, it’s all one to me.” Kmita 
shrugged again. “I couldn’t care less. Just thank God that 
you're still alive and let it go at that.” 

“No! On the contrary! You give thanks for that! Because if 
you spilled one drop of my blood... or if a single hair should fall 
from head... then the Radzivills would find you even if you hid 
under the earth. If you’re counting on the fact that there is now 
a split in our family, and if you think that the Radzivills of 
Nesvyesh and Olysa wouldn’t hound you until you’re rotting in 
the ground, then think again! Radzivill blood must always be 


avenged, a terrible example must be made, or there’d be no way 
for any of us to live in this Commonwealth. Nor can you hide 
abroad! The German Emperor will give you up because I’m a 
prince of the empire. The Elector of Brandenburg is my uncle. 
The Prince of Orange is his brother-in-law. The French King 
and Queen and all their ministers are my friends. So where can 
you go? The Turks and the Tartars will sell you to us as surely 
as there’s a God in Heaven, even if you should cost us half of 
our combined fortunes! There isn’t a safe corner for you any- 
where on earth. There are no forests deep or trackless enough 
for you to escape us. Nor are there any people anywhere 
through whom we can’t reach you!” 

“Strange, isn’t it,’—Kmita shrugged again—‘“that Your High- 
ness is so concerned about my health. Here you are, one of the 
most powerful men alive, and all it’ll take is one squeeze on this 
trigger and you'll be gone for ever.” 

“That I don’t deny.” It was Boguslav’s turn to shrug. “It’s 
happened before that a great man died at the hands of a totally 
unimportant one. The Great Pompey was killed by a nameless 
lout, to name just one. French Kings have been murdered by 
people of a lower order. My own father died like that, to look 
no further for examples... The only question I suggest to you is: 
what comes next?” 

“Why should I care?” Kmita’s grim smile seemed like disdain 
itself. “I never gave much thought to what might come tomor- 
row. If I must tangle with all the Radzivills at once, I’ll do it, 
and only God can tell who’ll have a hotter time of it! I’ve had 
one sword or another hanging over my head for years but that 
never robbed me of a good night’s sleep. And if one Radzivill 
isn’t enough for me I’ll help myself to a second or a third.” 

“As God is dear to me!” Prince Boguslav laughed. “I like you 
more and more! Ill say again that you must be the only man in 
Europe who-d dare to try something of this kind...” 

“And [’ll say again that this Europe must be a dull, lifeless sort 
of place,” Kmita said. “Because there wasn’t much to this 
adventure.” 


‘“Ha!’—and the Prince shook his head in wonder and amuse- 


ment—"there isn’t a speck of worry in that creature! Not a 
thought of what will happen to him! I like daring men and there 


are getting to be fewer of them all the time... Imagine, he 
abducts a Radzivill and holds him without a care in the world, 
as if he owned him... Where are you from, cavalier? Where do 
they breed men like your” 

“Orsha,” Kmita said. 

“Well, my Orshan cousin, I’m sorry the Radzivills have lost 
you because men like you could do a lot for us. Hmm... if it 
wasn’t a matter that concerned me directly I’d do a lot to win 
you over again.” 

“It’s too late for that!” Kmita said. 

“That goes without saying!” said the Prince. “It’s far too late 
for anything like that. But this much I’ll promise you. I'll have 
you shot by a firing squad rather than impale you. You deserve 
a clean, soldier’s death.” 

Boguslav went on nodding and shaking his head in genuine 
amazement. “Imagine it... to take me like that, right from the 
middle of all my men...!” 

Pan Andrei said nothing and the Prince plunged into a long 
moment of thought of his own. ™ 

“Ah, to the Devil with it!” he cried out at last. “What 
difference would it make? If you release me at once I'll give up 
my vengeance! Just give me your word that you won't mention 
this to anyone and order your men to keep their mouths shut 
about it too!” 

“Out of the question!” Kmita said. 

“What are you after, then? Is it ransom?” 

“No.” 

“Then why did you abduct me, in the Devil’s name? | don't 
understand this!” 

“It’d take a lot of telling... Your Highness will find out in 
good time.” 

“And what are we to do in the meantime if we can’t talk about 
it? Admit it, cavalier! You snatched me in a moment of fury 
and desperation and now you’ve no idea what to do with me!” 

“That’s my business!” Kmita snapped. “And as to whether I 
know what I’m doing, we’ll see soon enough!” 
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They rode in silence for some minutes longer and then 
impatience flickered across Prince Boguslav’s face. 


“You don’t have much to say, Master Orshan,” he snapped 
angrily. “But tell me at least this one thing. Were you on your 
way to Podlasye with a ready plan to raise your hand against me? 
Or did that mad thought flash into your head later, on the spur 
of the moment?” 

“That I can answer frankly,” Pan Andrei said with a quick rush 
of feeling. “Because my mouth is burning to spill out the truth 
of why I’ve turned against you Radzivills. Nor will I ever come 
back into your service, not as long as there’s one gasp of breath 
left in my body! The Prince-Palatine of Vilna misled me! He 
had me swear on the cross that I wouldn’t leave him until 
deathy..!” 

“You have a curious way of keeping your vows, I must say,” 
Boguslav interrupted. 

“That's right!” Violence surged through Pan Andrei’s voice. 
“If I've lost my soul... if I’m damned for ever... it’s your 
Radzivill doing! But I’m throwing myself on God’s mercy. Let 
Him judge my motives! I’d rather burn in Hell for the rest of 
time then to serve you knowing that I’m serving traitors! I’d 
rather burn a hundred times than serve you one day longer 
because I’d be damned to eternal hellfire anyway if I’d stayed 
faithful to you... 

“I've nothing to lose now,” he went on, trembling with 
emotion. “But at least I’ll be able to say on Judgment Day: | 
didn’t know to what I was swearing, and when I realized that 
my oath meant treason to my country, and to everything it 
means to be a Pole, I broke that oath gladly! And now, Lord, 
judge me if you will!” 

“Most moving. But let’s get back to the matter at hand, shall 
we?” Boguslav said calmly. 

But Pan Andrei couldn’t speak just then. His tortured breath 
came in chaotic gasps and he trembled all over at the thought of 
his broken vow. He rode in silence, his face contorted as if he 
were in agonizing pain, and he stared at the ground like a man 
crushed by an absolute calamity. 

“Let’s get on with it, shall we?” Boguslav said again, totally 
unmoved. “But could we be a little less dramatic about it, 
hmm?” 

Kmita shook himself as if wakening from a nightmare, and 


continued in a cracked, wondering voice as if his own words 
puzzled and confused him: 

“I believed the Hetman. I trusted him as if he were my own 
father. I can’t forget that banquet when he told us for the first 
time that he had joined the Swedes! God, what I felt that night, 
what I went through! Perhaps that suffering will count for 


something at the final judgment... Others—good, decent men, 


every one of them—threw their command insignia at his feet, 
taking the side of our Motherland no matter what it cost them, 
but I didn’t stir! I stood as still and silent as a rotten tree trunk... 
enawed by shame, disgrace and humiliation because someone 
called me a traitor to my face... Ah, dear God, and who was it 
who said it! Ey, it’s best not to think about it, Highness... not 
to recollect... or I’ll go mad and blow your brains out night here 
on the spot! It’s you, you damned traitors and betrayers who led 
me to all that!” 
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A frightful, terrifying hatred crept out of the depths of 
Kmita’s soul and twisted in his face like some dreadful prehis- 
toric creature that crawled out of its dank subterranean cave into 
open daylight. Death gleamed in his eyes. But Prince Boguslav 
eyed him with a calm, undisturbed and quite fearless interest, 
much as he’d watch a chained, mad dog baying at a distance. 

“Do go on,” he drawled. “I find this quite amusing, as such 
things go.” 

Kmita dropped the reins of Prince Boguslav’s horse and took 
off his cap as if he wished to cool his inflamed head and let the 
breeze run across his face. 

“Later that night,” he said, “I went to see the Hetman. He 
had me brought to him under guard but I’d have come without 
that. I thought: ‘I’ll break with him and break my oath as well. I'll 
strangle him with my own two hands, set fire to the powder stores and 
blow up Keydany, and let things happen as they may thereafter!’ But 
he could read my mind. He knew what I was. He never 
doubted that I was ready for anything, mad fool that I was! I 
saw how he fingered those pistols in that case. That’s nothing, I 
told myself. Either he’ll miss or he won’t! Either way the torment 
will be over...” 

A small smile flickered briefly across Boguslav’s lips and he 


nodded quietly as if he already knew the rest, but Kmita went 
on talking in his grim, desperate voice: 

“But he began to work on me, to tell me things I’d never be 
able to imagine, to paint such glorious prospects before my 
blind, inexperienced eyes that he quite dazzled my ignorant, 
simple mind and I began to see him as a savior...!. Ah,’—and the 
puzzled young soldier turned to Prince Boguslav as if his own 
words baffled and confounded him—“can Your Highness guess 
what happened next?” 

“He convinced a credulous young fool, I expect.” 

“To such an extent that I threw myself at his feet!” Kmita 
cried. “I saw him as a father, the country’s only savior! | 
pledged myself to him with my heart, soul and body... every- 
thing! As if he was the Devil! I’d have thrown myself off the 
castle tower if that would prove his honesty and his decency to 
others!” 

“I thought that would happen,” Boguslav observed. 

“What I lost in that service... well, I won’t talk about that. 
But I served him well. I kept my own regiment in line and 
ranked behind him, may it kill him yet! I destroyed others who 
rebelled against him. My arms are red to the elbows with the 
blood of brothers but I thought that even that horror was 
necessary for the country’s good. My whole soul ached and 
boiled when I had all those splendid soldiers shot by firing 
squads or when he made me some promise that he didn’t keep. 
But I always thought: ‘I’m stupid. He is wise. This must be done 
because it is needed.’ It’s only now when I heard about those 
poisonings that the marrow seemed to freeze in all my bones! 
‘How’s that?’ | asked myself. ‘Is this the way a Hetman makes war?’ 
You want to poison good soldiers or slaughter them in their 
sleep? Is that the Radzivill way? And I’m to carry orders of that 
kind?” 

“You don’t know much about political expediency, cavalier,” 
the Prince interrupted. 

“To Hell with all your politics!” Kmita shouted fiercely. 
“Leave them to some Machiavellian poisoner, not to a Polish 
noble whom God gifted with a finer blood than others but 
whom He also gave the duty to fight with a saber, not with an 
apothecary’s concoctions, and to guard his honor!” 


“Is it those letters, then, that offended you so much that you 
decided to turn against the Radzivills?” 

“No, not the letters! I’d have handed them to some hangman 
or tossed them in a fire because I’m not an poisoner’s errand boy. 
I’d have given up this mission but I’d have kept on serving. As 
you said, that’s politics, and I’d have found some other way to 
follow the Hetman. Who knows what I’d have done if I could 
keep trusting and believing him! But then it occurred to me that 
you Radzivills might be plotting to poison our country in just 
the same way that you planned to murder those poor loyal 
soldiers...” 

Boguslav nodded briefly once again as if a fleeting thought 
had proved itself correct, and Kmita went on, as if he were in 
the grip of some profound trance: 

“God let me keep a tight grip on myself though my head was 
burning like a lighted fuse. He let me swallow all that rage and 
horror. He gave me the ability to try to draw the truth out of 
you. He made it possible for me to present myself to you as 
someone just as low and treacherous and greedy and corrupt as 
a Radzivill, and to trick you with your own high opinion of 
yourself.” 

“You?” Nothing could have outraged Prince Boguslav more 
than to be bested in those devious manipulative skills of a 
diplomat and courtier on which he prided himself the most. 
“You thought you’d outmaneuver me?” 

“That’s right! And God helped me. So that a simple, igno- 
rant, untutored soldier could outfox such a devious and experi- 
enced statesman! So that Your Highness thought me as corrupt 
as you Radzivills and didn’t hide any of your own rottenness. 
So that you exposed all your machinations as clearly as if you 
etched them into the palm of my hand! I tell you, my hair was 
standing up on end in horror but I listened and I kept listening 
until I heard it all...” 

And here Pan Andrei’s voice broke at last with pain, rage and 
utter indignation. 

“Oh you damned traitors! Parricides! How is it that light- 
ning hasn’t struck you yet? Why doesn’t the earth open up 
before you and swallow you alive? So you plot the destruction 
of the Commonwealth along with Hmyelnitzki, the Swedes, the 
Russians, the Brandenburg Elector, the Hungarians and the 


Devil himself for all |] know? You want to carve a royal mantle 
for yourselves out of her living flesh? You want to sell her off? 
Divide her? Tear your own mother apart like a pack of wolves? 
Is that your gratitude for all the goodness that she showered on 
you for two hundred years? For all those offices and positions 
and honors and distinctions? For all your lands and holdings? 
For those rich counties she gave you to administer? For all that 
wealth that foreign kings might envy? And you’re prepared to 
ignore her tears and her suffering and pain as long as your own 
selfish purposes are served? Where is your conscience? Where’s 
your faith and your decency? What kind of monsters spewed 
you out into this world?” 

“A moment, cavalier!” Prince Boguslav interrupted coldly. 
“You have me in your hands. Kill me if you wish. But do me 
one favor, will you? Don’t bore me to death.” 


And then they both grew quiet. 
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But Kmita’s words pierced Boguslav’s vanity, where he hurt 
the most. They showed with perfect clarity that a simple soldier 
did, indeed, outfox the sophisticated, world-wise strategist, and 
that he managed to draw the whole naked truth out of him. 
Boguslav knew that he’d committed an unparalleled blunder and 
that his carelessness had betrayed the most secret plans that he 
and the Hetman worked so hard to create between them. 

The wound was deep. His pride boiled in fury. His self-es- 
teem suffered a painful blow. 

“Don't flatter yourself, Master Kmita, that you got the truth 
out of me by your wits alone,” he snarled, no longer bothering 
to hide his rage. “I spoke openly because I assumed that the 
Prince-Palatine would send me a man I could trust!” 

“He did send you a trustworthy man!” Kmita rejoined hotly. 
“But you’ve lost him now! From now on you’ll have only 
worthless scoundrels and ruffians in your service!” 

“If this abduction isn’t the act of a scoundrel then let my 
rapier grow into my hand the next time I draw it!” Boguslav 
swore, enraged. 

“That’s just a legitimate subterfuge of war. I learned it in a 
hard school, you can believe that much. Your Highness wanted 


to know who I am and where I have come from? You know it 
now. I won’t be going to our King empty-handed! 

“And do you really think that Yan Casimir will let a single hair 
fall from my head?” 

“That’s not for me to say.” Kmita shrugged. “That's up to 
your judges.” 

But suddenly Kmita pulled up his horse and reined the 
Prince’s mount as well. The cavalcade halted on the forest 
track. 

“Hey!” he said. “And what about the Voyevode’s letter? 
D’you have it with you, Highness?” 

“Even if I had it I wouldn’t give it to you!” the Prince shot 
back swiftly. “The letter stayed behind in Pilvishkye.” 

“Search him!” Kmita cried. 

The soldiers seized the Prince by the arms again and Soroka 
started rummaging in his pockets. After a short while he found 
the letter and handed it to Kmita. 

“Well, here’s one piece of evidence against you and your 
plots,” Pan Andrei said. “The King of Poland will‘know your 
true colors, and the King of Sweden will see that even though 
you’re serving him just now, the Voyevode of Vilna 1s ready to 
turn against him the first time the Swedes slip in their campaign 
of conquest. All your plots and treasons will be exposed for the 
world to see. And I’ve other letters too, don’t I? To the King 
of Sweden, to Wittemberg and to Radeyovski... Yes, you are 
great and powerful, you Radzivills. But I wonder if you'll find 
enough room to breathe when both these Kings discover what 
you’re up to and pay you back in kind.” 

The chilly glow of hatred glittered for a moment in Prince 
Boguslav’s eyes but he contained his rage. 

“Good, cavalier!” he said. “We know where we stand. It’s 
life or death between us from now on, and we’ll meet again! 
You can add a little to our difficulties and cause us some trouble 
but I’ll tell you this much: no one in this country has ever dared 
to do what you have done... No one! You’ve signed a death 
warrant for yourself and everybody who is dear to you!” 

“T have a saber for my own defense,” Kmita said and shrugged. 
“And I’ve the means to protect those I love.” 

“Ah,” Prince Boguslav said, nodding in relief. “You have me 
for a hostage.” 


And despite all his rage he breathed freely once more. He 
understood at once that Kmita wouldn’t kill him no matter what 
happened. He was too valuable to his abductor at the moment. 

It was a thought which could be exploited. 
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They spurred their horses into a trot again and, in half an 
hour, they came across two riders, each leading a pair of pack- 
horses. These were Kmita’s troopers sent ahead from Pilvishkye 
before the abduction. 

“Anything new?” Kmita asked them. 

“Not much, commandant. Only our nags have gotten real 
tired, ‘cause we came at a dead run all this way.” 

“We'll halt in a moment.” 

~There’s some kind of hut just around the bend, Your Honor. 
It could be an inn.” 

“Ride ahead and take a look, Soroka,” Kmita ordered. “And 
get some feed ready for the horses. We have to halt for a bit 
whether it’s an inn or not.” 

“Very good, commandant!” 

Soroka spurred his horse into a tired gallop and the others 
followed slowly, at a walk. They came to a broad clearing where 
one belt of woods ended and another started. Kmita flanked the 
Prince on one side, Lubyenetz on the other. . Each grasped the 
reins of Boguslav’s horse. 

Meanwhile Prince Boguslav appeared to have regained his 
detachment. He no longer spoke or tried to draw Pan Andrei 
into conversation. He looked depressed, as if he’d lost a lot of 
his spirit, and as if the journey or the situation in which he found 
himself had quite exhausted and disheartened him, and it was 
only the occasional sideways glance he threw at either Kmita or 
Lubyenetz which showed that his cold, calculating mind was still 
at work, judging his chances of knocking down one of his 
captors or the other and breaking out to freedom. 
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Meanwhile they’d drawn near a low, ramshackle structure 
crouched at the tip of the new belt of woods, which turned out 
to be a smithy and a wheelwright’s shop rather than a tavern. It 
was one of those roadside havens, plentiful in that part of the 


country, where travelers could replace lost horseshoes and have 
their wagon wheels repaired or reset. 

The blacksmith’s forge stood back from the road, separated by 
a small, littered yard from the unpaved highway. It had no 
fence. Sparse grass grew in dusty clumps among the trodden 
spaces which were heaped with disordered piles of broken axles 
and remnants of wagons. 

There were no travelers there when Kmita’s troop ap- 
proached. Only Soroka’s horse, tied to a hitching post, showed 
that someone had stopped in this forlorn place that day. The 
sergeant himself was standing on the ground, questioning the 
Tartar blacksmith and his two assistants. 

“We won’t fill our bellies at this rest stop, that’s certain,” the 
Prince observed with a narrow smile. 

“We have food and liquor with us,” Kmita said. 

“We do? That’s good.” Boguslav seemed surprisingly con- 
tent. “We need something to restore our strength.” 

They reined-in their horses. 

Kmita leaped to the ground, shoved his pistol into his belt, 
handed his own horse’s reins to Soroka, and held onto the bridle 
of the Prince’s mount which Lubyenetz was grasping from the 
other side. 

“Your Highness will dismount,” he said. | 

“Why? I can eat and drink in the saddle,” the Prince said and 
leaned forward over Kmita’s head. 

“Please get down at once!” Kmita shouted fiercely. 

“No, you go down!” cried the Prince in a savage voice while, 
at the same time, his hand shot out with lightning speed for Pan 
Andrei’s pistol. He pulled it clear, snapped back the hammer 
and cocked it instantly with his other hand, and fired it straight 
into Kmita’s face. 

“Jezus Maria!” Kmita cried and fell. 

But before his body hit the ground, the Prince struck his 
horse with both spurs at once and hauled back so savagely on the 
reins that the animal leaped straight into the air, while his rider 
twisted in the saddle and plunged the steel pistol barrel between 
Lubyenetz’s eyes with the full force of his weight behind it. 

Lubyenetz uttered one short scream and fell out of his saddle, 
and before the others could grasp what had happened the Prince 


burst through them like a hurricane, charged into the highway 
and galloped at full speed back the way they’d come. 

“After him! Get him!” the troopers howled in rage and the 
three men who were still on horseback spurred into the road 
behind him. 

Soroka seized a musket he had left leaning against the smithy 
wall and took careful aim at the fugitive, or rather at his horse 
which seemed to skim the ground like an arrow speeding to its 
target. 

He fired. 

He jumped forward through the smoke to see the result, 
shading his eyes with his gnarled hand, then spat in disgust and 
shook his grizzled head. 

“Missed him!” he snarled. 

In that moment Prince Boguslav vanished beyond the bend in 
the road and his pursuers vanished right behind him. 

Then the old sergeant turned to the blacksmith and his terri- 
fied helpers and shouted: 

“Water!” 

They ran to the well and Soroka knelt beside the motionless 
Pan Andrei. The young man’s face was black with burned 
gunpowder and thick with drops of blood. His eyes were 
closed. The left side of his temple, along with his cheek, eye 
and mustache, was sooty and scorched. The sergeant felt gin- 
gerly all along his skull to see if the bone was crushed anywhere, 
then nodded in satisfaction. 

“The head’s still in one piece,” he muttered. 

But Kmita gave no sign of life and blood welled thickly out 
of his ruined face. The blacksmith’s helpers ran up with a 
bucket full of cold well-water and a handful of clean rags, and 
Soroka set about washing the wound which showed eventually 
among the sooty blisters. The bullet had torn a deep furrow in 
Kmita’s cheek and carried away the end of his left ear but the 
cheekbone seemed to be intact and the old sergeant drew a deep, 
thankful breath. | 

“He'll live!” he cried out joyfully. “He’ll recover!” 

And then a soft, surprising tear rolled down the fierce face of 
the old marauder. 

In the meantime Trooper Bilous, one of the three soldiers 


who had pursued the Prince, appeared at the bend of the road 
and galloped to the smithy. 

“Well?” Soroka asked. 

The soldier shrugged. 

“Nothing!” he said. 

“Are the others coming back behind your” 

“They won’t be back at all.” 

“What are you saying, trooper?” 

“Sergeant! That man’s a wizard! He's magic, | tell you. 
Zavratynski got to him first because he had the best horse of the 
lot of us and because that man let him catch him! Right before 
our eyes he tore the saber out of Zavratynski’s hand and ran him 
through like a practice dummy. Vitkovski was next in line and 
leaped up to help and he cut him down in a flash as if lightning 
struck him! I didn’t wait my turn. Sergeant, that’s not an 
ordinary man, I tell you. He may very well be on his way back 
here right now to finish off the rest of us!” 

“We're wasting time, then!” Soroka cried out. “Let's get out 
Ofenene a 9 
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They set about roping together a stretcher for Kmita and tied 
it securely between two packhorses while Soroka posted two 
men, armed with muskets, on the road just in case the terrible 
Prince reappeared among them. 

But Prince Boguslav, sure that Kmita was dead, made his way 
calmly back towards Pilvishkye. 

‘It was already evening, and a chilly twilight started to settle 
around him on the road, when he encountered an entire regi- 
ment of armored cuirassiers sent after him by the anxious Gen- 
eravetensonu: | 

The commanding officer caught sight of him and galloped 
towards him. 

“Your Highness!” he cried with relief. “We didn’t know what 
to think... We weren’t sure...!" 

But Prince interrupted him with a careless gesture. “It was 
nothing,” he said. “I was merely trying out this horse | bought, 
in the company of that cavalier who sold it.” 

And, after a moment, he smiled and added: 

“And I paid him well.” 


PART XITX 


Chapter Forty-three 


THE FAITHFUL SOROKA carried his young colonel through deep, 
trackless forests, with no idea where to go, what to do, or where 
to turn for help. 

Kmita was not only wounded but deafened as well. From 
time to time Soroka dipped a rag in a pail of water hanging from 
his saddlebow and washed Pan Andrei’s face. At other times he 
halted his small troop to fill his bucket from the crystalline forest 
pools and fresh-water springs that rustled everywhere in the 
undergrowth. But neither the cooling touch of water, nor the 
occasional halts, nor the lurching motion of his cradle woke the 
wounded man. He lay as if dead, wide-open eyes staring emp- 
tily into the space above him, so that the soldiers who knew less 
than their old sergeant about treating wounds began to worry if 
he was still alive. 

“He lives,” Soroka set their minds at rest. “Give him three 
days and he’ll be in the saddle like the rest of us.” 

Again his words proved to be prophetic because an hour later 
Kmita’s eyes flickered and stayed open and a single murmur 
seeped out of his parched lips. 

“Water,” he whispered. 

Soroka lifted a tin cup to his colonel’s mouth but Pan Andrei 
couldn’t drink. The raw, gaping wound and the ballooning 
cheek hurt him too much when he tried to open his mouth. But 
he stayed conscious. His eyes stared blindly into the depths of 
the primeval forest as if he didn’t know where he was or what 
had happened to him. 


He asked no questions. 
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His mindless stare wandered through the woodland shadows, 
into the bright blue splashes of the sky that gleamed between the 
tree crowns, and at his watchful troopers. But it was the dull, 
glazed stare of a drunken man waking from a nightmare he 
didn’t understand. He didn’t say a word. Not even a moan of 
pain escaped his lips as Soroka changed the dressings on his 
swollen wounds. On the contrary, the cool spring water which 
the sergeant dabbed on his ruined face seemed to give him 
pleasure and a fleeting smile appeared in his eyes. 

Soroka did his best to comfort him. 

“Tomorrow, colonel,” he said, “you'll be back among us. 
You'll be yourself again. God grant that we’ll get away safely 
and then you’ll be alright.” 

And once more he proved to have guessed correctly because 
shortly before nightfall Kmita’s eyes flew open, he gazed about 
with much more awareness, and asked suddenly: 

“What's that ringing noise?” 

“What ringing, sir?” asked Soroka. “There isn’t any ringing.” 

The sound, apparently, existed only in Pan Andrei’s head 
because the evening was calm, clear and quiet. The setting sun 
slanted through the thickets, threading its golden rays into the 
forest darkness, and framing the auburn trunks of the pines 
around them. 

There was no wind. 

The air was soft and still. Only dead leaves floated gently to 
the ground and, here and there, small frightened animals rustled 
in the undergrowth, scampering into the depths of the forest as 
the riders passed. 

The evening’s chill, however, had no effect on Pan Andrei’s 
fever because he muttered thickly into his own half-dreamed, 
half-conscious visions: “It’s a fight to the death between us 
now, Your Highness. To the death.” 

Finally the sun vanished altogether and Soroka had to think 
about stopping for the night. But because they were now in the 
dark, marshy heart of a trackless forest, with the dank swamp 
mud sucking greedily at their horses’ hooves, they pushed on in 
search of higher and drier ground. 

An hour passed like that. Then another followed. There 
seemed to be no end to the oozing mudholes. But a bright, full 
moon climbed over the horizon and hung above the trees so that 


they could see what lay under them and glimmered before them. 
Riding ahead of the others now, Soroka peered carefully at the 
sodden ground, and suddenly reined-in his horse, slipped out of 
his saddle and began to examine the wet forest floor. 

“Some horses passed this way,” he grunted. “There’s tracks in 
the mud.” 

“Who'd ride this way?” asked one of the soldiers who was 
carrying Kmita. “There’s no trail out here.” 

“But there’s hoofprints. See? And a lot of them. There 
among the pines! It’s as clear as daylight.” 

“Cattle, d’you think?” 

“No way. This isn’t the season for forest pasturing. Them’s 
hoofprints, alright. Somebody passes this way and not just one 
time either. So keep a sharp eye. It’d be good to find a 
woodsman’s hut somewhere.” 

“So let’s follow the tracks,” one of the soldiers said. “They 
got to lead somewheres...” 


“Alright. Let’s go, then!” 
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Soroka jumped back on his horse and they set off again. The 
hoofprints stood out clearly in the peat bog and some of them, 
bathed in the silver moonlight, looked quite new. But the tired, 
plodding horses sunk knee-deep in the mire and, after a time, 
the troopers started worrying if they were following a false trail, 
set on purpose to mislead a lost traveler, that would lead them 
only into deeper marshes. 

In a half hour, however, they smelled smoke and tar. 

“Looks like there’s a pitch maker’s hut somewheres around 
here,” Soroka told the others. 

“There!” said a soldier. “See it? Sparks!” 

They halted, peered ahead, and saw a ribbon of reddish, 
coiled smoke around which leaped the bright yellow sparks of a 
pitch maker’s fire burning in a pit. 

They moved forward again, drew nearer, and saw a large, low, 
thatch-roofed hut, a stone well, and a broad barnlike shed built 
out of coarse, rough-hewn logs as thick as whole tree trunks. 
Their road-weary horses neighed suddenly, smelling the well 
water, and a shrill neighing of several other horses answered 
them at once from under the shed. At the same time a dark, 


indistinct human form rose from the broken ground before 
them. 

“How’d you do this time?” the shadowy man asked calmly, 
apparently taking them for some other riders. “Got a lot of 
houses: 

Seen more clearly now, the shaggy, unkempt shape was a 
typical forest pitch maker dressed in soiled sheepskins worn with 
the wool outside. 

“Whose place is this, peasant?” Soroka demanded and the 
woodsman grew immediately alarmed. 

“Wh-wh-who are you?” the man stammered, backing off, 
frightened and surprised. “Where d’you come from? H-how 
d’you get in here?” 

“Relax!” Soroka told him. “Take it easy. We aren’t bandits, 
if that’s what you’re thinking.” 

“Get out! Go on with you!” the pitch maker cried and leaped 
back a step to get out of their reach. “There’s nothing for you 
here!” 

“Shut your mouth!” snarled Soroka. “And stand still! Can't 
you see we’ve got a wounded man with us? Lead us to your 
living quarters while I’m still asking you politely!” 

“Who are you, then?” 

“What do you care? You just make sure I don’t answer you 
with a bullet, peasant! Do as you are told! Take us to the house 
or we'll boil you in your own pitch!” 

“I can’t fight you off all alone,” the man grunted coldly. “But 
there’ll be more of us here soon. You’ll leave your heads here.” 

“There’ll be more of us too,” Soroka lied back. “Lead us to 
your izba, you hear me?” 

The pitch maker shrugged. “Come on then. It’s your necks, 
not mine.” 

“And give us food and liquor. Whatever you’ve got. We're 
carrying a rich lord who’ll pay you well when he’s feeling 
better.” 

“If he lives long enough,” the pitch maker growled. 
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Snapping and snarling threats at each other they came to the 


dwelling, a fair-sized one-room izba, with a fire glowing on the 
hearth, and the smell of boiled smoked meats rising from several 


iron cauldrons as if a supper were being prepared for quite a few 
men. Soroka saw at once that there were six cots, piled with 
heaps of sheepskins, ranged along the walls. 

“Somebody lives here, alright,” he muttered to the others. 
“And there’s more than a few of them too. Keep a sharp eye. 
Reload your pieces with fresh ball and powder. Make sure that 
peasant doesn’t bolt for it, you hear? Let our hosts sleep outside 
tonight because this place is ours.” 

“The masters won’t be home tonight,” the pitch maker an- 
swered. 

“That's even better,” Sergeant Soroka said. “We won’t have 
to argue with them about sleeping quarters, right? And we’ll be 
On our way tomorrow before they are back. Meanwhile, 
though, get that stew on the table because we are hungry. And 
don’t spare the oats for our horses either.” 

“Where would I get oats, Your Worship?” the pitch maker 
asked. “This is a tar plant, not a livery stable.” 

“We heard horses in the shed, remember? And where there 
are horses there’s oats, am I right? You don’t feed them on your 
tar and pitch, do you2” 

~ They aren’t my horses, master...” 

“Who cares whose they are? They have to eat, just like ours, 
don't they? So jump to it, peasant! Move or you’ll lose some 
skin!” 

The woodsman shrugged, said nothing, and went outside 
with one of the soldiers to keep an eye on him. 
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Meanwhile Soroka and the others placed the sleeping Pan 
Andrei on one of the cots and set about their supper. Beside the 
smoked meats stewing on the fire, they found a large pot of bigos 
made of venison and cabbage, while Soroka rummaged in a 
cupboard and produced a bowl] of hardboiled eggs and a good- 
sized stoneware crock of homebrewed gojhalka. 

But he didn’t take more than a nip of the liquor, and he 
wouldn’t let his soldiers drink at all that night, because he 
thought it best to stay on the alert in these borrowed quarters. 
Those six cots and that barnful of neighing horses seemed highly 
suspicious. Experience told him that this was, most likely, a 
hideout for bandits, and a quick inspection of the large lean-to 


cupboard in which he found the liquor confirmed his suspicions. 
Its walls were lined with a variety of weapons, there was a dry, 
well-wrapped keg of gunpowder, and also the most tell-tale sign 
of all: a litter of assorted bric-a-brac that seemed to have been 
looted from the gentry’s manors. Soroka knew that he could 
expect neither hospitality nor mercy in the event that his absent 
hosts made an early and unexpected appearance in their lair, and 
he decided to hold out against them either by force of arms or 
by some kind of improvised agreement. 

He had no choice about that, he knew. Kmita’s return to 
health required rest and care and, in their frightening situation, 
with the possibility of pursuit always in his mind, Soroka looked 
at this hidden, secret lair as a real Godsend. 

“He won’t find us here,” he muttered to himself, thinking of 
Prince Boguslav. But he also told himself not to bet much on 
that possibility. He was a canny and experienced campaigner 
himself, having spent half his life as an armed retainer in the 
Kmitas’ service, and any ordinary fears were quite foreign to 
him. But sweat burst out all over him at the thought of the 
terrifying Prince. 

“Is he magic, or what?” he growled in his whiskers, peering 
into shadows. “How could he do us like he did? How could he 
put down the colonel with so little trouble?” 

If there was ever one thing on which Soroka was always ready 
to stake his life, it was the fearlessness of his young commander 
and his apparently magic luck. He’d witnessed countless times 
of seemingly suicidal valor, when destruction would have over- 
whelmed any other warrior, from which Kmita emerged not 
only safe but triumphantly victorious. He took part in all of 
Kmita’s famous raids against Hovansky. He followed him 
through all those violent years, in and out of war, full of other 
raids, assaults, ambushes, fights, battles and abductions, and he 
became convinced that his young master could do anything he 
set his heart upon, rising unscathed out of any firestorm, and 
able to overcome every difficulty. 

“So what’s gone wrong all of a sudden?” the troubled old 
campaigner wished to know. 

As far as this hard-headed, blindly loyal old soldier was con- 
cerned, Kmita was magic in his own right: the embodiment of 
invincible power, unbreakable strength, and brilliant luck that 


went beyond mere human understanding; but now he seemed 
to have met his match. No! More than that, by God! He had 
met his master. 

“How can that be?” Soroka worried, peering about in the 
twilight gloom of his providential refuge. 

How could one man alone, unarmed and totally in Kmita’s 
hands, tear himself so easily out of the clutches of his fierce 


abductor? And—more than that!—how could he overthrow Pan 
Kmita himself, massacre his soldiers, and terrify the rest of them 
to such an extent that they ran off in fear that he might return? 

This was a wonder to surpass all wonders, Soroka was sure, 
and he racked his brain to discover how such a thing could 
happen, because he still found it impossible to imagine that any 
man alive could ride over Kmita as if he was nothing. 

“What is this, then?” he muttered, shaken in his faith and just 
as superstitious as any other soldier. “Could our good luck be 
over?” 

So even though in those other times he was ready to follow 
Kmita blindfolded into Hovansky’s own tents, surrounded as 
they were by eighty thousand warriors, now he felt his hair 
standing up on his head in superstitious terror at the thought of 
that rouged and painted Prince, with his soft skin and his girlish 
features. He was terrified that in a day or two they'd have to 
leave the shelter of the forest, and show themselves again on the 
open highway, where they’d be at the mercy of the Prince’s 
vengeance. 

Fear of the Prince himself rather than just his vengeance drove 
the old sergeant off the beaten track to start with, and that was 
also why he wanted to stay hidden in this forest, lying low in this 
bandit hideout as long as he could, until Boguslav’s men either 
lost track of him or got tired of hunting for him in strange and 
hostile country. 
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But there were other reasons why this refuge didn’t seem 
quite safe enough for him. He wanted to know more about its 
owners. With this in mind he told the soldiers to keep watch by 
the door and windows, and snapped at the gloomy peasant to get 
a lantern and follow him outside. 

“I got no lantern; master,” the gruff woodsman said. 


“So bring a burning brand. It’s all one to me if you burn 
down the barn and the horses in it.” 

At this, a lantern appeared as if by magic. Soroka made the 
pitch maker walk ahead of him while he followed with a cocked 
pistol in his hand. 

“Who lives in that dwelling?” he asked along the way. 

“The masters live there.” 

“What are their names?” 

“That I can’t tell. Don’t dare.” 

“Listen, peasant,” the old sergeant sighed. “Seems to me like 
you’re going to get a bullet in the neck.” 

“I'll tell you any name you like, sir,”the plodding serf grunted 
in reply. “What’ll be the difference? You won’t know it from 
the right one anyway.” 

“Himm. That’s true enough. Forget about it then. But how 
many of these masters do you have?” 

ik the old master, two young masters, and two body 
servants. 

“What? You mean these people are gentry:” ™. 

“Sure they are gentry. Why shouldn’t they be gentry?” 

“And they live way out here?” 

“Sometimes here, sometimes God knows where.” 

“And where do those horses come from?” 

“The masters bring them. God knows where they get them 
from.” 

“Tell the truth now. Don’t they rob people on the high- 
ways? 

“Who knows what they do? All I know is they bring horses 
here. Who they take them from is none of my business.” 

“And what do they do with those horses?” 

“I don’t know. They’ll take ten, maybe a dozen, whatever's 
in the barn, and drive them somewheres... I don’ ask no ques- 
tions. I know what they tell me, no more.” 

At last they reached the barn where Soroka could hear snort- 
ing horses and they went inside. 

“Hold up that light!” said Soroka. 

The peasant lifted the lantern to cast its pale light along a row 
of animals tied along one wall. Soroka peered carefully around, 
inspected the animals thoroughly like a man who knows what 
he is doing around horses, and smacked his lips with pleasure. 


“Not bad,” he muttered. “Not bad at all... The late Pan Zendt 
would've been real pleased. There’re some fine Polish runners, 
I see a good pair of Russian palfreys... Hmm... That German colt 
is a real beauty... ah, and so’s that mare. Huh! And what do you 
feed them?” 

“To tell the truth, master,” the peasant squirmed, obviously 
uneasy about the need to tell the truth. “I got a couple of 
clearings sown with oats back there in the marshes... Had them 
here since Spring.” 

“SO your masters have been bringing horses here all year?” 

“No, not till like Summer... But they sent a groom with 
orders to get things started way back there in Spring.” 

“So you belong to them, then?” 

“I did. Till they went off to war.” 

“Which war?” 

“How would I know, master? They went off somewheres, far 
from here I reckon. Maybe a year ago or more. They came 
back this Summer.” 

“So who do you belong to now?” 

“I don’t know,” the serf said and shrugged. “These are the 
King’s forests.” 

“So who settled you here?” 

“The King’s forester, I reckon. He’s kin to the masters. Used 
to go after the horses with them too, till one time he went and 
never came back.” 

“And does anybody ever come to see your masters here?” 

“Here? How could they? Nobody can find his way in here, 
not if he don’t know how to go. There’s just this one dry track 
through the swamps. It’s a real wonder to me that you got here 
like you did, with nobody to guide you. Anybody who don’t 
know the trail gets sucked down in the bog, most times.” 

Soroka was about to lie that these woods and swamps were 
quite familiar to him and that he knew his way around them very 
well, but he thought better of it and kept his mouth shut. 
Instead he asked: | 

“How big are these woods, then?” 

But the peasant didn’t understand the question. “What d’you 
mean, how big?” 

“How far do they stretch?” 

“Who can tell?” Such distances were clearly beyond the 


peasant’s comprehension. He probably hadn't stirred more than 
a dozen miles from where he was born. “They go where they 
go. One forest ends and another starts. God only knows where 
they stop. I ain’t never been there.” 

“That’s good!” said Soroka. 
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He sent the pitch maker back to the main dwelling and 
followed more slowly, deep in thought. What should he do? 
He liked clear-cut orders. Indecision was confusing to him, and 
so was making up his own mind about a course to follow. On 
the one hand, seizing the opportunity created by their owners’ 
absence, he’d have liked to take the horses for himself and drive 
them off for resale at some local horse fair later along the way, 
or to keep as remounts. This four-legged loot was valuable 
indeed, and the fine horseflesh appealed to the old soldier. 

‘To take is easy,’ he thought and scratched his head. ‘But what 
do I do next?’ 

“Swamps all around,” he muttered. “Only one way out. And 
how do I find ite” | 

Accident served him once. Could he count on another stroke 
ofluck? It didn’t seem likely. Following the horse tracks would 
be worse then useless; Soroka was quite familiar with the ways 
of highwaymen and bandits who’d be sure to lay out a variety of 
false, confusing trails that would lead an uninformed or unwary 
traveler straight into a quagmire. 

He pondered, muttering to himself, and then he slapped his 
forehead with his open palm. 

“I'm a fool!” he grunted. “I'll rope that peasant by the neck 
to my saddle-horn and have him lead us out to the main 
highway!” 

But that last word had acquired its own special meaning that 
made him shudder with immediate fear. “The highway, huh: 
And that Prince chasing after us down there...?” 

‘Fifteen good horses I got to turn my back on,’ the old marauder 
thought with real regret. ‘Our good luck’s run out for sure, there’s 
no two ways about it...’ 

There was nothing for it, he decided, but to lie low in that 
bandits’ lair, whether its owners agreed to it or not, until Pan 
Kmita was well enough to take charge again. 


‘Then it’ll be up to the colonel to find a way out.’ 
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Plunged in such thoughts he made his way back to the 
dwelling, pleased to see that even though his troopers recog- 
nized the lantern gleaming from far off in the darkness, they 
challenged him and the pitch maker none the less. He gave the 
password and they let him enter. Then he posted a sentry at the 
door, sent one man outside to watch beside their horses, told 
them to change posts at midnight, threw himself down on a cot 
next to Kmita’s, and tried to get some sleep. 

A soft night hush settled on the izba. He could hear the 
crickets chirping through the chinks in the cabin’s walls and the 
rustling of the mice in the littered cupboard. The wounded man 
groaned and muttered in his fevered dreams and Soroka listened 
to his brief, disjointed exclamations. 

“Majesty, forgive me... They’re traitors... I have all their 
secrets... The Commonwealth is a length of cloth... I’ve got 
you, prince... Hold him...! Not that way, Majesty, it’s a trap!” 

Soroka rose on his cot, listening intently each time that Kmita 
shouted in his nightmare, while his wounded colonel dozed for 
a time, grew silent, then shouted again: 

“Olenka! Don’t be angry! Olenka!” 

It was close to midnight before he quietened down altogether 
and began to sleep restfully and deeply. Soroka also slipped into 
an uneasy sleep but he was soon awakened by a diffident knock- 
ing on the door. 

“What’s up, then?” The watchful old soldier was immediately 
ete 

“The pitch maker’s got away, sergeant,” a frightened trooper 
mumbled. 

“Goddamit all to Hell!” Soroka exploded. “Now we’re sure 
to get a mob of cut-throats on our necks! Who was watching 
him?” 

“... Bilous.” 

“IT was out there watering the horses,” Bilous tried to explain 
himself. “I had him draw the water from the well while I was 
holding them...” 

“And what? Did he jump inside?” 

“No, sarge, not into the well... But there’s piles of lumber 


stacked around there, and there’s a mess of stump holes, and 
that’s what he dived into. I let the horses loose because I figured 
there’s others here if ours ran off and scattered, and I went after 
him, but I lost him in the first hole he jumped in. The night’s 
as dark as pitch, the son-of-a-bitch knows his way around here, 
and so he got away, plague take him!” 

“May lightning strike him!” old Soroka cursed. “He'll bring 
a whole herd of devils down on us, he will! You can bet on that 
much...!” 

Then he shrugged, accepting the inevitable, and found his 
refuge in military procedures. 

“Nobody goes to bed! Everybody stays up and alert! That 
mob may be here anytime.” 

And giving an example, he squatted on the threshold with a 
musket grasped in his hard, gnarled fists. The soldiers found 
places for themselves beside and around him, chatting quietly 
and chanting an occasional low-voiced song, while they cocked 
their ears to the night sounds that drifted among the trees. But 
they heard neither hoofbeats nor the muffled snorts and whin- 
nies of approaching horses. : 7 


Chapter Forty-four 


THE NIGHT AROUND SOROKA and his men was clear and bright 
with moonlight. It was also alive with a variety of sounds. Dry 
branches crackled under invisible hooves and feet, leaves rustled 
in their fall. This was the rutting season and the buck deer made 
their fierce announcements across the wooded darkness. Their 
short, snarling bellows, full of warning, challenge, anger and 
determination, resounded everywhere, rising hoarsely out of the 
far-off depths of the wilderness and booming close at hand as well, 
so that the vast dark spaces around the watching soldiers seemed 
to stir with life no farther than a hundred paces beyond the cabin. 

“When those others get here, whoever they are, they'll be 
making all these calls as well,’ Bilous said. “To confuse us, like.” 

“They won’t come tonight,” offered another soldier. “‘It’ll be 
daylight before that peasant finds them.” 

“What do you say, sergeant, if we look around a bit come 
sunlight? If there’s bandits here then there’s got to be some 
buried treasure someplace. Like under the walls?” 

“The best treasures are right there in the shed,” Soroka said, 
nodding towards the barn that held the horses. 

“We're taking them with us, right?” 

“How will you get them out through all those swamps around 
us, you damned fool?” 

“We got through coming in, didn’t we?” the other trooper 
shrugged. “We'll get through going out.” 

“Oh no you won’t! There’s false trails laid out everywhere, 
laddie. It was a miracle we found the right one coming in but 
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we'll never do it again without a guide. You should’ve kept a 
better eye on that serf, Bilous, he was our best chance.” 

“The highway’s only a short stretch out there,” Bilous ges- 
tured towards the east. “We’ll just head that way till we get to 
it, that’s all.” 

“And you think you'll be home free once you're on the 
highway?” 

“Sure, father,” Bilous said. “Why not?” 

“Maybe you’ll have a better chance here with a bandit’s bullet 
than with the noose that’s waiting for you there.” 

‘“How’s that, father? What noose?” 

“They’re looking for us there,” Soroka said. “Remember?” 

“Who’s looking for us?” 

“The Prince,” Soroka said. 

He slumped back into his gloomy silence and the others also 
grew as still as if suddenly afraid. 

“Oy,” Bilous said at last. “It’s bad here and it’s no good 
there... Looks like no way out any way you turn.” 

“They’ve got us trapped like wolves with beaters on one side 
and shooters on the other,” another trooper muttered. “A mob 
of cut-throats here and that Prince over there...” 

“May a thunderbolt set fire to them all!” Bilous cursed in 
answer. “But I’d rather have bandits on my neck than deal with 
that Prince again! He’s magical, I tell you! Zavratynski used to 
wrestle bears, remember? And he tore the saber out of his hand 
like he was a child. He must’ve thrown a spell on him, how else 
could he do it? I saw myself how he started changing when he 
went after Vitkovski. He grew bigger than a pinetree in one 
twinkling of an eye! Huh, I’d have gone for him myself if that 
hadn’t happened.” 

“You're a fool to let him get away whatever happened to the 
other two,” Soroka growled. 

“What choice did I have, sergeant? The way I saw it, he had 
the fastest horse so he could show me a clean pair of heels any 
time he wanted. And if he wanted to do me like he did the 
others I wouldn’t be able to hold him off. How could I? 
There’s nothing a man can do against magic, everybody knows 
that. A wizard like that can change himself into anything. He 
can turn into a whirlwind, or he can just vanish...” 

“That’s true,” Soroka nodded, deep in thought. “Come to 


think of it, when I was taking aim at him it was like a mist came 
down around him... and I missed! It’s easy enough to miss a shot 
on horseback, when the nag is restless under you and milling 
around. But on foot? And with the musket resting on a saddle? 
That hasn’t happened to me in ten years.” 

“What more is there to say?” Bilous spread out the fingers of 
one hand and began to count. “Lubyenetz, Vitkovski, Zavra- 
tynski and our colonel too... Every one of them could take on 
four men if he had to, you’ve all seen them do it, and all of them 
went down before just one man who wasn’t even armed when 
the trouble started! Nobody could do that without getting a 
hand from the Devil!” 

“We'd better give our souls to God, then,” growled another 
soldier. “The Devil can lead him here as well.” 

“He don’t need the Devil. He’s got a long reach of his own, 
a great lord like that...” 

“Quiet now!” Soroka hissed. “There’s something heavy rus- 
tling in those thickets there.” 
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The troopers quietened down at once. They strained their 
ears into the surrounding darkness which was suddenly thick 
with footfalls crackling heavily in the undergrowth and tram- 
pling the dead leaves. 

“Horses?” Soroka whispered. 

But the sounds receded and, shortly afterwards, they heard 
another buck trumpeting his challenge. 

‘“Na-a-ah... it’s just a deer...” 

“Calling a doe or frightening off a rival...” 

“There’s so much noise in them woods tonight it’s like the 
Devil was getting himself married,” another trooper muttered. 

Then they let silence fall again. 

The troopers’ heads dipped and they began to doze. Only the 
sergeant struggled to stay wide awake, peering into the tree line 
and listening to the night sounds, but even his grizzled head 
started to nod and sway. 

An hour or two passed like that. 

The black wall of the pines before them became tinged with 
grey. The tree tops whitened against the lightening sky as if 


splashed with a ladle full of molten silver. The strident calls died 
out in the forest and a deep silence settled on the wilderness. 

The blue-grey light of dawn gave way before the sunrise, 
drawing thin threads of yellow, gold and scarlet into its somber 
colors, and finally a bright new day exploded in the clearing. It 
bathed the worn faces of the huddled soldiers who slept on the 
stoop of the hut, when suddenly the doors behind them flew 
wide on their hinges and Kmita appeared on the threshold at 
their backs. 

“Soroka!” he ened: “Comieshene!” 

The soldiers bounded to their feet. 

“God save us!” cried Soroka, amazed and delighted. “Your 
Honor is up on his feet already?” 

“And you’re snoring here like a herd of oxen!” Kmita 
snapped. “Anyone could creep up on you and cut off your heads 
and that’s the first thing you’d ever know about it!” 

“We watched all night, colonel,” the old sergeant tried to 
justify himself. “We didn’t doze off till it was close to daylight.” 

Kmita looked around the unfamiliar clearing. 

‘““Where are we, then?” 

“In a forest, colonel.” 

“T can see that much. But whose cabin is this?” 

“That we don’t know, colonel.” 

“Come in a for minute, will you?” Pan Andrei stepped back 
into the hut, beckoning to Soroka, and the sergeant followed. 
“Listen, —and the weakened Kmita sank down upon a cot—“it 
was the Prince who shot me, wasn’t it?” 

“That’s right, sir.” 

“And what happened to him?” 

“He got away.” 

Another long silence settled on the izba. 

“That’s bad,” Kmita said at last. “Very bad! It would have 
been better to kill him then let him escape.” 

“Well, we tried, colonel. But...” 

“But whate” 

Soroka rendered a quick account of everything that happened 
at the smithy, and afterwards on the road, and Kmita listened 
with surprising calmness although his eyes began to glow with 


hatred. 


“Then he’s on top,” he snarled at the end. “But we’ll meet 
again. Why did you leave the highway?” 

“I thought he’d be sending people after us.” 

“You were right. He’s sure to have done that. There are too 
few of us now to tangle with Boguslav... too damned few! 
Besides he’s going on to Prussia, and we can neither chase him 
all the way up there or get our hands on him in the Elector’s 
country. We'll just have to wait...” 

Soroka expelled a long breath of relief. 

It seemed that Pan Kmita wasn’t all that frightened of the 
Prince if he was talking about chasing him all the way to Prussia. 
This calm assurance, so typical of the ruthless young com- 
mander, spread quickly to the faithful old soldier, who was quite 
accustomed to think only what his young colonel was thinking 
and to feel nothing that his master didn’t feel. 

Pan Andrei, in the meantime, plunged into deep thought. 
Then, suddenly, he sat up as if startled and started searching for 
something in his clothes. 

“Where are my letters?” he asked. 

“What letters, commandant?” 

“Those I was carrying! Where is my belt? That’s where I had 
them folded.” 

“IT took off Your Worship’s belt myself so you could breathe 
easier. It’s lying over there.” 

“Get it here, then!” 

Soroka passed him the broad elkskin belt lined with laced 
pockets made of softer leather. Kmita picked at the knots with 
impatient fingers until all the papers in the pockets were lying 
in his hands. 

“Those are the passes for Swedish garrison commanders!” he 
said anxiously. “But where are the letters?” 

“What letters?” Soroka asked again. 

“Dammit to Hell!” Anxiety started to give way to panic. 
“The Hetman’s letters to the Swedish King, to Pan Lubomir- 
ski... and all those others I had here!” 

“Tf they’re not in the belt, Your Honor, they must’ve fallen 
out on the way.” 

“Mount up and find them!” Kmita shouted in a terrifying 
ViOIIEe: 

But before the astonished Soroka could run out of the hut to 


carry out the order, Pan Andrei spun around in a helpless circle 
as if all his strength had suddenly ebbed away. He fell against 
the cot, seized his head in both hands and began to murmur in 
a broken voice: 

“<_.. My letters... ay, my letters...!” 
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All his men leaped into their saddles and galloped away—ex- 


cept one whom Soroka left on guard outside—and Kmita was 
alone. His situation, as he thought about it, was hardly to be 
envied. Boguslav had escaped. The terrible and unavoidable 
vengeance of the Radzivills now hung above Pan Andrei like the 
sword of doom. It was a deadly threat not merely to himself but 
to everyone he cared about: in short, to Olenka. She was in 
Keydany, totally at the mercy of a man who didn’t know the 
meaning of mercy or forgiveness. Kmita knew that Yanush 
Radzivill wouldn’t hesitate to strike where he would hurt him 
worst, and that he’d wring the last shred of retribution out of the 
girl that he knew Kmita loved. ~~. 

There seemed to be nothing the distraught young soldier 
could do to avert this terrifying prospect. The more he looked 
at his own unenviable position, the more threatening, dangerous 
and hopeless it appeared to him. After his attempt to carry-off 
Boguslav, the Radzivills would damn him as a traitor. The 
loyalists fighting for Yan Casimir, along with Pan Sapyeha’s men 
and the confederates gathered in Podlasye, already thought him 
the worst traitor who ever sold his soul. Among all the many 
camps, factions, foreign armies and armed bands struggling with 
each other, and amid all the conflicts that gripped the Common- 
wealth that year, there wasn’t one that didn’t see itself as his 
worst enemy. Hovansky had already fixed a bounty on his head; 
the Radzivills would now do the same; and who could tell if 
the loyalists hadn’t also done it? 

‘Ay, it’s a Devil’s own brew I’ve cooked for myself,” Pan 
Andrei muttered. “And now I’ve got to drink it to the bitter 
dregs. 

Seizing Prince Boguslav he thought he’d throw him under the 
feet of the confederates, convince them that he had broken with 
the Radzivills, and buy his way into their ranks where he’d be 
able to fight for his rightful King and defend his country. 


Moreover Boguslav in his hands was a guarantee of Olenka’s 
safety. But his defeat at Boguslav’s hands, as well as the Prince’s 
escape into freedom, robbed him not only of whatever comfort 
he’d derive from knowing that the girl was safe but also of all 
the proofs he needed to show his change of heart. 

The road to the confederates’ camps lay open before him, 
Kmita knew. There was a good chance that Pan Volodyovski 
and his friends might spare his life if he appeared among them. 
But would they believe him? Would they be able to trust him? 
Wouldn't they suspect him as a spy sent to undermine the loyalty 
of their soldiers? 

He recalled how much loyalist blood was staining his hands 
and how he destroyed the mutinied Hungarians and dragoons in 
the Keydany courtyard. It was quite beyond him to count all 
those loyal regiments and detachments he crushed for the Radz- 
ivills, or all the captured officers he sent to the firing squads, or 
the luckless soldiers he cut down without remorse. 

Just by fortifying Keydany like he did he had assured the 
Radzivills’ supremacy in Zmudya, he thought with despair. 

“How am I to go there, then?” he asked himself, thinking 
about Volodyovski and the Laudanians. “They’d rather have the 
plague among them than someone like me!” 

‘Coming in with Boguslav on a rope’s end,’ he thought. ‘That 
would be one thing... That could work... That they could believe...’ 

“But to come with nothing other than words in my mouth 
and with hands full of empty air?” 

If he still had those all-important letters he’d at least be able 
to trade them for Olenka’s safety, even if they wouldn’t be 
enough to assure his welcome among the confederates, but some 
evil spirit saw to it, he thought, that they’d be lost as well. 

So what could he do? 
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When all of this stood stark and clear before his eyes, and 
when he grasped the full extent of his terrible position, he 
clutched his head again in both hands, as close to despairing as 
he had ever been. 

“I’m a traitor for the Radzivills,” he groaned. “A traitor for 
Olenka... A traitor for the confederates and for His Majesty as 


well. I’ve lost my good name, thrown away my honor, and 
destroyed both Olenka and myself!” 

The wound in his face was burning like a fire but it was 
nothing to the conflagration that scorched his mind and soul. 
The thought of Boguslav’s easy triumph over him filled him 
with self-contempt and a bitter shame; his own pride and 
manhood seemed to be lying soiled at his feet. What happened 
to him in Lubitch at Pan Volodyovski’s hand was child’s play 
compared to what the Prince did to his vision of himself. 

‘Over there,’ he thought, ‘in Lubitch, I fought an armed master 
swordsman and was fairly beaten. But here, on that forest highway, I 
was overcome by an unarmed prisoner whom I was holding in my 
hands!’ 

The more he thought about what he had done in the Het- 
man’s service, the more revulsion he felt for himself, and each 
bloody memory opened up new vistas of horror before him. 
Each recollection filled him with disgust, and the longer that he 
thought about those vivid, brutal scenes, the more frightful and 
contemptible they became. It was as if he’d never known before 
about those dark, hidden corridors of his soul and conscience 
where he could now see the whole ugliness of his infamy, along 
with all the pain he heaped on Olenka, and the awful dangers he 
brought upon her and their country. 

“Did I really do all that?” he asked himself in astonishment and 
fear. “How could I...2 How could any man do so much harm 
alone?” 

And then his hair stood erect on his head in terror. 

“Tt just can’t be!” he cried. “This has to be a part of my fever! 
Dear Mother of God, it can’t be! This couldn’t have happened!” 

But his conscience told him coldly that it could. That it did. 
And that he was guilty of it all. 

An overwhelming grief seized him then and brought him 
stumbling to his feet. 

‘Oh, if I’d only been able to see this from the start!’ he cried 
silently within him. ‘If I’d just said: the Swedes attack my country, 
I'll attack the Swedes! Radzivill sets himself against the King, I’ll go 
against Radzivill! How different, how much better everything would 
have been!’ 

Now that it was too late, he knew exactly what he would have 
done: gather a troop of cut-throats and hardcases no better than 


himself. They’d have come running from the darkest corners of 
the world if he sent out the call and he’d be as happy fighting at 
their head as a Gypsy pickpocket at a country fair! He’d ambush 
and raid the Swedes like he harassed Hovansky. He’d fight them 
with a clean heart and a clear conscience, bathed in fame and 
glory, and then he’d be able to stand before Olenka with pride 
in his eyes. 

‘I’m not a bandit any longer,’ he would say to her when the war 
was over. ‘Iam not an outlaw. I’ve fought for my country. So love 
me like I love you and let’s forget everything else that came between us 
in some other time.’ 

And what could he say to her today? 

But pride wouldn’t allow him to shoulder all the blame. Not 
yet. Not all at once. It was his pride that always drove him to 
his worst excesses and later created the excuses for them. Now 
it wouldn’t allow him to admit the full extent of his crimes 
without an equal partner. It was the Radzivills who buried him 
in infamy and horror. They were the ones who led him to 
destruction. It was their fault that he lost both his love and his 
honor, he thought, and ground his teeth in rage, and swore an 
implacable hatred to them all. 

“Let me have vengeance!” he howled, shaking his fists in the 
direction of the distant Zmudya, where Yanush Radzivill 
crouched over his own captive country like a wolf above his 
murdered prey, and suddenly he threw himself on his knees in 
the middle of the room. 

“I vow destruction to them, Christ!” he shouted into the dark 
rafters. “I swear to hound them and torment them with fire and 
sword and with the law as well, as long as there’s a single breath 
left somewhere in my body! So help me, King of Nazareth! 
Amen!” 

And then he thought he heard a sudden whisper of some 
unknown voice deep inside himself: ‘First defend your country. 
Think of your vengeance later!” 

Pan Andrei leaped to his feet again. His lips were parched. 
His eyes seemed on fire, burning with his fever. He walked 
rapidly back and forth across the little room, making wild 
gestures and talking loudly to himself, and finally he hurled 
himself down on his knees once more and began to pray. 


“Show me the way, Lord!” he cried out. “Tell me what to do 
before I go mad!” 


The answer—if it was an answer—came to him in the form of 
a distant musket shot which flew among the pines, gathering 
force and sound with every fresh echo, until it struck against the 
cabin like a thunderbolt. 

Kmita leaped up, seized his saber, and ran across the thresh- 
old. 

‘What was that?” he shouted. 

“A shot, colonel!” 

The sentry pointed to the eastern edge of the clearing which 
was invisible under the thick carpet of tangled undergrowth and 
deadfall. 

“Out that way, somewheres...” 

“Where is Soroka?” 

“He’s gone to look for Your Honor’s letters. Out there! 
Where the shot just came from!” 

The rapid pounding of horse hooves broke in upon them in 
that instant, and a moment later Soroka and another soldier 
galloped into the clearing. They rode up to the cabin, jumped 
to the ground, and aimed their muskets from behind their horses 
at the dark woods beyond. 

“What is it, sergeant?” Kmita asked at once. 

Miihtey Te coming, sit. 

“Who is?”’ 

“The people who live here.” 


Chapter Forty-five 


THERE WAS A DEEP stillness then in the forest clearing but the 
hush didn’t last longer than a moment. It was soon broken by 
quick rustling sounds coming from the thickets as if wild. boars 
were running through the undergrowth. The closer these noises 
came, however, the slower and more cautious they became until 
the silence was restored again. 

“How many of them are there?” Kmita asked. 

“There'll be about six,” Soroka replied. “Maybe eight. I 
didn’t get a chance to count them properly.” 

“That’s fine then! We’re more than enough for them.” 

“That’s right, sir. We'll hold them off. But we ought to get 
one of them alive, scorch his sides a little, and have him show 
us the way out.” 

“There'll be time for that. Now stay alert. Keep watching.’ 

Kmita barely spoke the word alert when a streamer of white 
smoke curled out of the bushes and a soft, whispering sound 
hissed through the nearby grass as if a flock of birds had soared 
into the air at some thirty paces. 

“They’ve fired a load of hobnails out of a scatter gun,” Kmita 
said and smiled. “If they don’t have muskets they won’t harm 
us much. They don’t have the range.” 

Soroka, who held his musket across his horse’s saddle with 
one hand, now made a trumpet out of his other fist and began 
to shout: 

“Show your head one of you, out there in the bushes, eh? 
We'll soon have you rolling in the grass!” 
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The silence returned and then a fierce, angry voice echoed 
from the thicket. 

“Who are you?” 

“A better kind than you, that’s certain!” Soroka replied. 

“By what right did you seize our place?” 

“A bandit wants to know about his rights! A hangman will 
teach you your rights, so why not go and ask one?” 

“We'll smoke you out like badgers!” 

“Come on then! Just watch out you don’t choke on that 
smoke yourself!” 

The voice in the thicket dwindled into nothing. The new- 
comers were apparently deciding what to do. In the meantime 
Soroka whispered to Pan Andrei: 

“We'll have to lure one of them over here, colonel, and throw 
a rope around him. That way we’ll have both a hostage and a 
guide.” 

“If one of them comes here he’ll do it only with a guarantee 
that we’ll let him go. We'd have to pledge his safety on our 
word of honor.” = 

“It’s alright to break your word with bandits,” Soroka 
shrugged, watching the silent bushes. 

“Maybe. But it’s best not to make promises unless you mean 
to keep them,” Kmita said and, in that instant, the harsh old 
voice bellowed again out of the undergrowth. 

“What do you want with us?” 

“Nothing!” Pan Andrei shouted back. “We'd have gone just 
the way we came, you misbegotten numbskull, if you knew 
something about hospitality and didn’t start a conversation with 
a scatter gun!” 

“You won’t last till nightfall!” the hidden ruffian roared. 
“There'll be a hundred of us here by sunset!” 

‘And we’ll have two hundred dragoons here by evening! The 
swamps won’t save you either because we have people who 
know their way across them.” 

“Are you soldiers, then?” 

“It’s certain we’re not bandits!” 

“What's your regiment?” 

“And what are you, a Hetman? I don’t have to report to the 
likes of you!” 


“Do what you want! The wolves will have a good time 
gnawing on your bones.” 

“And the crows with yours!” 

“Say what you like, you’re as good as dead! Why did you 
crawl into our house, anyway?” 

“Why don’t you come and see? You’ll save wear and tear on 
your throat instead of yelling from the bushes. Come closer, 
then! Come on!” 

“With a safe-conduct, then? On your word of honor?” 

“Honor is for the gentry, not for horse thieves and highway 
robbers. You want to trust us, go ahead and trust us. If you 
don’t, then don’t.” 

“How about two of us? Can two come together?” 

“Come ahead!” 
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After another long moment of hesitation two tall, broad- 
backed men rose out of the bushes about a hundred paces in 
front of the cabin and started walking carefully towards Kmita 
and his men. One, somewhat stooped and bowed, must have 
been carrying a good load of years on his shoulders. The other, 
who peered about with as much simple curiosity as suspicion, 
held himself freakishly erect and stalked with the powerful 
assurance of the young. He stretched his long neck towards the 
cabin like a sniffing dog. Both of them wore the short sheepskin 
coats typical of the petty gentry, worn with the wool inside an 
outer covering of black cloth, tall rawhide boots, and Eastern- 
style caps, padded with felt and pointed like stiff hoods, pulled 
down over their eyes. 

“... What the Devil?” Kmita muttered, watching the nearing 
pair through hard, narrowed eyes, then turned to Soroka. 
“Don’t we know these men?” 

“Colonel!” the old sergeant cried out, grinning in amazement. 
“Maybe it’s a miracle but these are our people!” 

The others came to a distance of a dozen paces but they 
couldn’t tell much about Kmita and his men because the soldiers 
stood hidden behind their horses. Nor could they tell much 
about Pan Andrei who stepped out towards them because three 
quarters of his face lay under bandages and dressings. But they 


halted at once at the sight of him and started peering at him with 
curious and mistrustful eyes. 

“And where is your other son, Mister Kemlitch?” Pan Andrei 
asked quietly. “Still alive, I trust?” 

A thunderbolt falling on his head couldn’t have had a more 
startling effect on the older man. 

“Who’s that? How’s that? What? Who’s asking? What?” 
the old man said in a strange, frightened voice. 

He stared wide-eyed and open-mouthed, standing as still as if 
he had sprouted roots. But his son, whose young eyes were a 
great deal sharper, suddenly swept his cap off his head and leaped 
to attention. “God’s truth! O Jezu! That’s the Colonel, father!” 

“O Jesus! O Sweet Jesus!” 

And both of them drew themselves stiffly to attention, assum- 
ing the position of soldiers before their commander, while fear 
and amazement crept out on their faces. 

“Ha, you scalawags!” Pan Andrei said smiling. “So you greet 
me with a load of hobnails out of a scatter gun?” 

But now the old man jumped as if he’d been stabbed, still 
dumbstruck with surprise but starting to get his wits together, 
and began to shout back towards the bushes: “Come here all of 
you! Come here!” 

Several more men emerged from the thickets, with Kem- 
litch’s other hulking son and the fugitive pitch maker among 
them, and started running towards the hut with arms at the 
ready, but the old man set their minds at ease. 

“On your knees, scoundrels!” he roared. “On your knees! 
This is Pan Kmita! Which of you dimwits fired that shot? Get 
him over here!” 

“You fired it yourself, father!” said the younger Kemlitch. 

“You lie! You lie like a dog! Colonel, who could suppose 
that it was Your Honor here in our poor house? ’Struth, I still 
don’t believe my eyes!” 

“Believe them,” Kmita said and thrust out his hand. “I’m not 
an illusion.” 

“O Jezu!” the old man quavered in reply. “Such a guest here 
in the forest! Who’d ever believe it? How are we to receive 
Your Worship without warning? If we’d just known you were 
coming, sir...” 

And then he turned suddenly on his sons. 


“Move, one of you!” he roared. “Idiots that you are! Run to 
the cellar and bring up some mead!” 

“Give us the key, then, father,” said one of the young men. 

“The key? You want the cellar key?” the old man started 
rummaging in his belt, shooting distrustful glances at his glow- 
ering twin sons. “You want the padlock key, do you? Ah, but 
[ know you, you greedy whelps! You’ll drink more than you’ll 
bring up! I’ll go myself. You just run and shift the lumber off 
the cellar door and Ill do the fetching. Huh! D’you think I’d 
trust you with the key?” 

“Ah, so you have a storm cellar under that woodpile, Kem- 
litch?” Pan Andrei asked. 

“Have to, sir! Where else can I save anything from those two 
cut-throats of mine?” the old man answered, pointing at his sons. 
“They'd eat their own father out of house and home if they got 
the chance! Are you still here, rascals? Get those logs moved 
out of the way! Is this how you listen to the man who sired 
you?” 

The two young men jumped to obey their father and ran to 
the tall woodpile behind the hut. 

“I see you still don’t see eye-to eye with your sons,” Pan 
Andrei said laughing. 

“Who can?” the old man complained. “They fight well, and 
they know how to take loot off the enemy, but when it comes 
to sharing with their father I’ve got to tear my portion right out 
of their throats! That’s how much comfort they are to me, the 
ungrateful dogs, though they’re as big as a pair of oxen! Ah, but 
come in, sir! Come into the cabin because it’s getting chilly out 
here in the open. As God’s my witness, what a guest! What an 
honor! We took more loot serving with Your Worship than we 
found the rest of this whole year... Aye, these are thin times for 
us now, as anyone can see. Nothing but poverty everywhere 
you look... The times are bad, oh yes, and they’re getting worse 
every day, nor is there much joy and comfort in old age any- 
more. But come in, sir. Cross our humble threshold... ’Struth, 
who'd have expected Your Honor to show up here?” 


x *k * 


Old Kemlitch spoke in a curiously rapid, whiny voice, while 
shooting restless glances everywhere around him, and Pan An- 


drei thought he knew what worried the huge, rawboned old 
man whose face was always twisted in complaint. Like both his 
sons he had thin, slanted eyes, bushy eyebrows and an unkempt 
mustache from under which protruded his own most distinctive 
feature: a long lower lip thrust so far out beyond the rest of his 
face that it curved up almost to his nostrils, giving him the look 
of a toothless crone. 

This crumpled old face stood in strange contrast to his quick, 
nervous gestures, spritely way of moving, and the thickset body 
which suggested a great store of energy and strength. He moved 
as jerkily as if a spring was coiled in his body, twisting his head 
about as if it were mounted on a screw, so that he could see 
everything around him and trying to be aware of everything at 
GnGe. 

But he was even more jumpy than usual, as Pan Andrei noted. 
His manner towards his unexpected guest had become so hum- 
ble and servile that he was practically cringing in a crouch. This 
could be due in part to a guilty conscience, Pan Andrei sup- 
posed. But he could also see some old respect that the old man 
would have for his former leader, a few threadbare shreds of 
military discipline, and perhaps even a gleam or two of fright- 
ened admiration. 

The three Kemlitches had served under him in White Ruthe- 
nia, or Byelorusia as it was now known under Russian occupa- 
tion, distinguishing themselves by their voracious appetite for 
loot as much as their courage. Kosma, the older of the twins, 
carried the banner in Kmita’s band of raiders for a time but gave 
up the honor because it interfered with his pillaging. As savage 
in their cruelty as they were fierce in battle, the Kemlitches had 
another quality that set them apart in Kmita’s band of ruffians 
and marauders; while the bulk of his irregulars drank up and 
gambled away everything they got into their hands, the whining 
old man and his two hulking sons squirreled it all away, hoarding 
their loot in secret forest hideouts all over the country. They 
were especially greedy when it came to horses which they took 
from friend and enemy alike and sold at various country manors 
and small towns. 

Now, watching the old man who hustled about the room like 
someone who had a guilty secret on his mind, Pan Andrei 
recalled other things about him. The father fought as fiercely as 


the sons but, after each battle, he clawed the main part of their 
loot out of their hands, whining and complaining about them as 
he did it, damning their greed, moaning about their unfilial 
cruelty to him, and threatening to lay a father’s curse upon 
them. Their lives were an eternal snarling quarrel but they 
defended each other so ferociously, glad to spill their own blood 
to protect another, that Kmita’s other cut-throats kept away 
from them. Nobody liked them. They could be terrible fight- 
ing side by side. Nor did anyone dare to question them about 
their reputed hoards of carefully hidden treasure. 

Horses, or their obsessive greed for them, put an end to their 
service under him, Pan Andrei supposed. The last time he saw 
them was when he dispatched them to his winter quarters with 
a herd of mustangs about a year before. Kmita assumed that they 
were ambushed and killed somewhere along the way although 
his other soldiers held a different view; they maintained that a 
whole herd of horses would have been too much of a temptation 
for that rapacious trio. 

Now, seeing the Kemlitches alive and well, hearing horses 
neighing in the barn, and noting that the old man’s joy at seeing 
him again was so oddly mixed with servility and fear, Pan Andrei 
supposed that his other men were right. 


x -* * 


Once in the cabin, Pan Andrei sat down on a cot, put his fists 
on his hips in a judgmental manner, and fixed the old man with 
a piercing stare. 

“Where are my horses, Kemlitch?” he demanded. 

“Oh Jesus! Oh Sweet Jesus!” the old man moaned. “Zol- 
tarenko took ’em! He beat us, wounded us, scattered us and 
chased us sixteen miles before we got away. We barely saved 
ourselves, Your Worship... O Holy Mother! We couldn’t find 
Your Excellency and the regiment after that. We didn’t draw 
breath till we got to these swamps and forests...!” 

His slitted eyes shot glances everywhere but avoided Kmita’s. 

“They chased us, robbed us, took the horses from us...!” The 
old man was clearly groping towards a safer subject. “Ah, but 
thank God nothing bad happened to Your Worship, though I see 
you're wounded... Could I change your dressings, sir? Lay on 
some herbs to draw out the fever...2 Ah, ah! What do you 


suppose happened to my sons? You send them on a simple job 
and they disappear! What are they doing in that woodpile, the 
scoundrels? They’re always ready to crack the door and get into 
that mead, I know them! Always out for themselves, they are. 
There’s nothing here but misery and hunger anyway. We live 
on mushrooms here, poor wanderers that we are, but we'll 
surely find something to eat and drink for Your Honor...” 

“So it was Zoltarenko’s people who took my horses from you, 
eh?” Pan Andrei remarked. 


“Ves... Yes,*-old Kemlitch shot a quick glance at 


Kmita—“Zoltarenko’s men took them other horses... ah, what’s 
the use of talking any more about it? They also robbed us of our 
chance to keep on serving under you, Your Worship, so that it’s 
hard to find a crust of bread for a man’s old age... Ay, it’s a hard 
life unless Your Honor takes mercy on us, takes us to his heart, 
and lets us back into his service again?” 

“That could happen,” said Kmita. 

The Kemlitch twins, Kosma and Damian, stamped into the 
room just then and stood by the door, not daring to sit in Pan 
Kmita’s presence. They were as thickset, large and burly as their 
father but without half his nervous energy and slyness. Their 
bulging, look-alike heads were covered with an unkempt thatch 
of stiff, bristly hair which they were obviously used to cutting 
for themselves. It lay every which way across their skulls, stuck 
out in thick clumps around their ears, and formed fantastic 
cowlicks on the tops of their heads. 

“The cellar door is clear,” Damian said. 

“Good,’’said the old man. “I'll go and fetch the mead.” Then 
he looked pointedly at the clumsy giants. “And those other 
horses were taken from us by Zoltarenko’s people, understand?” 

He glared at the twins, bowed to Pan Andrei, and hurried 
from the hut. 

Left alone with the two huge young oafs, Kmita thought that 
they looked like two coarse, rough-hewn statues hacked out of 
a tree trunk with a woodsman’s axe. 

“What do you do with yourselves these days?” he asked. 

“We go after horses!” the twins said in chorus. 
“Who do you take them from?” 
“Anybody.” 


“But for the most part?” 

“From Zoltarenko’s people.” 

“That’s good. There’s nothing wrong with taking booty 
from the enemy. But if you also rob your own kind then you’re 
a bunch of bandits, not gentry, understand? And what do you 
do with those horses?” 

“Father sells them. In Prussia.” 

“And did you ever take anything from the Swedes? I know 
there are Swedish garrisons not too far from here. Do you raid 
them as well?” 

“Sure we do.” 

“Hmm. Then you must ambush small foraging parties, or pull 
down single troopers! And what do you do when they defend 
themselves?” 

“We pound ’em.” 

“Ah, you've been pounding them, have you? Then you’ve 
some unpaid bills with the Swedes as well as Zoltarenko. It 
wouldn’t go so well with you if you fell into either set of hands, 
I imagine.” 

Kosma and Damian said nothing in reply. They kept their 
mouths shut tight and their eyes fixed on the floor before them. 
Like their father, they always looked at Pan Kmita with super- 
stitious awe, fearing and admiring him not just for his ruthless- 
ness and courage but for his high birth and position in Orsha as 
well. Only the murderous Ranitzki, related as he was to men of 
senatorial rank, enjoyed a similar respect from them in Kmita’s 
old band. 

“You've picked a dangerous way to make a living,” Pan 
Andrei went on. “More fitting for ruffians than the gentry. I 
expect you also have a few old verdicts hanging around your 
necks? Hmm? Like from the old days?” 

“Sure do!” the twins chorused. 

“That’s what I thought. Where are you from anyway?” 

“We're from around here. We’re local.” 

“And where did your father live before?” 

“Near by. In Borovitchko.” 

“Did he own the village?” 

“In part. With the Kopystinskis.” 

“And what happened to them?” 

“We pounded ’em.” 


“Aha! And you had to run from the law which is how you 
wound up under my command.” Kmita shook his head slowly 
while the two clumsy giants fidgeted by the door. 

“You're in deep trouble, you Kemlitches,” Pan Andrei sighed 
at last. “And you’ll end up dangling on a tree limb, take my 
word for it. Some hangman will light your way into the next 
world, there is no doubt about it!” 


xk *k * 


The door of the izba creaked open just then and the old man 
came in carrying two glasses and a mossy Jug. 

“Go and cover up the cellar again!” he told his two sons and 
threw a quick, suspicious, anxious glance at them and at Pan 
Kmita too, as if worried what they might have told him in his 
absence. 

The twins stumbled out in great haste and old Kemlitch set 
his jug and glasses on the table and filled one for Kmita. He 
didn’t dare to drink with him without his permission. But Pan 
Andrei was unable to drink either, because his wound had 
swollen and pained him too badly. : 

“Looks like the mead won’t help much,” the old man said at 
last, “unless we pour it on the wound to burn out the poisons? 
But maybe Your Worship will let me take a look? I know as 
much about treating wounds as any barber-surgeon.” 

Kmita agreed and Kemlitch removed the dressings and started 
peering closely at the injury. 

“Himm. The skin’s all gone,” he muttered. “But that’s noth- 
ing. The bullet went along the top of the bone, that’s why it’s 
all so swollen.” 

“And that’s why it hurts,” Kmita said. 

“But it couldn’t have happened more than two days ago! 
Holy Mother! Someone took a shot at Your Worship from real 
short quarters!” 

“And how can you tell thate” 

“’Cause the powder never got a chance to burn off properly 
and the grains sit here under the flesh like poppy seeds in a roll! 
That’s going to stay with Your Worship from now on, but some 
bread and cobwebs ought to heal the rest. Ay, ay, but that was 
a real close shot! It’s a wonder Your Honor’s still alive!” 

“My time hadn’t come, I expect” Kmita shrugged and grim- 


aced. “Go and knead some bread and cobwebs then, Master 
Kemlitch, because I’ve a few things to say to you and my jaws 
hurt too much for talking.” 

The old man peered suspiciously at his colonel, alarmed that 
this conversation might relate to the subject of the missing 
horses supposedly taken by Zoltarenko’s Cossacks, and his heart 
stirred uneasily in his breast. But he started moving about with 
alacrity, soaked and kneaded the necessary bread, and since there 
was no shortage of cobwebs in the cabin, soon had a new 
dressing in place on Kmita’s face. 

“That's better,” said Pan Andrei. “Sit down, Master Kem- 
ligene = 

“By the Colonel’s order!” the old man snapped out smartly 
and lowered himself to the edge of the cot. He perched there, 
stretching his bristly grey head towards his old commander, and 
with both his eyes fixed anxiously on Kmita’s. 

But Kmita neither talked nor asked any questions. He rested 
his head in his hands and slid into thought. Then he rose and 
started pacing the cabin floor, halting now and then to peer 
down at Kemlitch with distracted eyes, as if weighing something 
in his mind. When at least half an hour of this had gone by, the 
old man shifted nervously on his perch and couldn’t stop squir- 
ming. 

Then suddenly Kmita was standing before him. “Where,” he 
asked, “are the nearest regiments which mutinied against the 
Prince-Voyevode of Vilna?” 

The old man blinked, uneasily. “Is that where Your Honor 
wants to go?” 

“I didn’t ask you to question me,” Kmita said, “but to give me 
answers.” 

“People are saying hereabouts that there'll be one camped 
nearby very soon, the same that came down this way from 
Zmudya a short while ago.” 

“Who says this?” 

“The soldiers were saying it themselves when the regiment 
came by here.” 

“Whose regiment was it, do you know? Who was leading 
them?” 

“Pan Volodyovski.” 

“That's good,” Kmita said. “Call Soroka here!” 


The old man stepped outside and returned almost at once 
with the sergeant who thought it best to keep close in case he 
was needed. | 

“Did you find my letters?” Kmita asked. 

“No sir.” 

“Ay!” Kmita made a sharp, irritated gesture. “That’s bad. 
Very bad. You can go, Soroka. But I tell you, you men should 
be hanged for losing me those letters. Go on now, dismissed.” 

And after the old sergeant marched outside he turned to old 
Kemlitch. “Mister Kemlitch,” he said. “Is there something 
around here to write on?” 

“Bound to be,” the old man replied. 

“Two sheets of paper and some quills will do.” 

The old man vanished behind the door of the lean-to shed, 
which seemed to be a storehouse for a variety of objects, and 
stayed there a long time. Meanwhile Pan Kmita paced the room 
telling himself that not everything was lost. 

“I doesn’t matter whether | have those letters or not,” he 
reassured himself. “The Hetman doesn’t know they’re lost and 
he’ll be sick with worry that I'll publish them. So I’ve got him! 
Let’s fight cunning with cunning. I'l] threaten to send them all 
to the Voyevode of Vitebsk. That’s the way to put the fear of 
God in that traitor.” 

Old Kemlitch broke in on his further musing with an an- 
nouncement that he found three sheets of writing paper but 
neither ink nor quills. 

“No quills? Such a wealth of birdlife in this forest and you 
have no quills? Couldn’t you shoot something?” 

“Yve a dead hawk nailed over the barn door.” 

“Then get me a wing! Jump to it!” 

Kemlitch shot off as quickly as he could, propelled by the 
feverish urgency in Pan Kmita’s voice, and returned only a 
moment later clutching a hawk’s wing. Kmita seized it, plucked 
out a long brown feather, and started to trim it with his pocket 
knife. 

“It'll do!” He eyed it against the light. “But it’s a lot easier 
putting a notch in a man’s head than trimming a quill. And now 
we need some ink!” 


He rolled up a sleeve, jabbed himself firmly in the arm and 
dipped the quill in blood. 

“Off you go, Master Kemlitch,” he waved the old man away. 
“You can leave me now.” 


Chapter Forty-six 


THE OLD MAN LEFT and Pan Andrei began to write his letter to 
Yanush Radzivill which was to be both his declaration of war and 
his means of protecting the Billevitch captives. 

‘I am giving up Your Highness’ service,’ he wrote,-dipping his 
quill again and again in his own blood, ‘because I don’t want to 
serve traitors any longer. And because I swore upon the Cross never to 
leave or desert Your Highness, I throw myself upon God’s mercy for my 
absolution and forgiveness. But even if I’m damned for this broken 
oath, and burn in Hell for ever, I’d rather do so for an honest error than 
for treason to my King and Country, done with full knowledge of what 
I was doing. Your Highness misled me, so that I was like a mindless 
sword in Your hands, spilling the blood of brothers at Your orders, for 
which I summon You to God’s Judgment which will determine where 
lay the roots of treason and whose intentions were innocent and honest. 

‘I expect that we shall meet again, —Pan Andrei stabbed the quill 
into his arm for fresh blood to write with—‘and then, even though 
You are powerful, and though You can inflict agony on the entire 
Commonwealth with Your venom, I’ll see to it that Your fangs are 
drawn.’ 

He went on to say that nothing would ever cause him to put 
aside his vengeance, that he’d pursue the Radzivills to his dying 
breath, and that they would never know ‘the hour nor the day’ 
of his retribution. 

‘Even though You’ve all the power in Your hands, and all I have ts 
just my saber in my fist, I will demand a settlement and extract a price. 
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And Your Highness knows well enough that I need neither armies, 
nor artillery nor castles to make my anger felt. 

‘The letters that I hold,’ he went on, ‘will ruin Your Highness 
in the eyes of both the Polish and the Swedish Kings since they prove 
Your bad faith to them both and expose You clearly as a devious 
traitor who plots against each of them at the same time. 

‘Nor will Your lies, Your influence and Your connections serve you 
in this matter because Your seals and signatures cannot be denied,’ 
Pan Andrei continued. ‘Your ruin lies in my hands. I can destroy 
You even if You were twice as powerful as You are. So this is what 
I tell Your Highness in advance: let one hair fall off the heads of 
those I love, and who are now living in Keydany, and all these 
documents and letters will go to Pan Sapyeha, while I shall also have 
them copied, printed and spread throughout the country. 

‘So You have a choice. 

‘After the war, when peace is restored in the Commonwealth, You 
will return the Billevitches to me—unharmed and well-treated— 
and I, in turn, will give You back Your letters. But if I should 
hear some bad news from Keydany then Pan Sapyeha will pass 
those letters to everyone concerned, including Pontus de la 
Gardie. 

‘Your Highness wants a crown,’ he wrote, ‘but it seems to me 
that you won’t have anything on which to wear one, once your head 
has fallen under either a Polish or a Swedish axe. So an exchange 
looks like Your better choice. 

‘Nothing will halt or divert my pursuit of vengeance later on,’ he 
continued. “But that will be a private matter between You and me. 
What I am talking about now is Your exposure before the whole 
world, that will destroy You for ever in the public eye, and which I’m 
willing to forego for the sake of the Billevitches’ safety and wellbeing. 

‘In closing,’ he wrote and then signed his name: ‘I would 
commend Your Highness to God if it wasn’t for the fact that You 
serve the Devil.’ 

But then something else occurred to him and he penned a 
post script. 

‘Forget about Your planned poisoning of the confederates, because 
there will be someone who is leaving the Devil’s service and enlisting 
in the cause of justice, and who will warn them not to drink Your 
beers in Zabludov and Orel.’ 


x « * 


Here Pan Kmita jumped to his feet again and began to march 
up and down the izba. His whole face felt as if it were on fire, 
inflamed by the contents of his letter. 

This was his challenge hurled at the mighty oligarchs of 
Northern Lithuania. 

They had the might, the connections and the wealth to shake 
the entire country, but he sensed a sudden, inexplicable surge of 
an extraordinary power of his own, so that he felt ready to stand 
eye to eye with that entire relentless and all-powerful clan and 
pull it down in ruins. 

And was this really possible? Was he strong enough for that? 
He was just one member of the fighting gentry, no better born 
or connected than any simple knight. Moreover, he would now 
become an outlaw once again, hounded by the law, without a 
friend to speak for him or anyone to back him. But, suddenly, 
he could see himself the equal of a magnate whose might and 
influence gave him royal powers. - 

So it was possible! He could do what he said! Even though 
he was hated and despised by everyone to such an extent that he 
was seen as a public enemy wherever he turned, he felt an 
immense strength pouring into his mind and body, and he could 
already see the fall and humiliation of both the Radzivills, and 
his own inevitable triumph over them. 

But how was he to conduct this war? Where was he to look 
for allies? How was he to bring about his victory? 

He didn’t know, but it didn’t even occur to him to wonder 
about it. He knew—indeed, he believed it with all his heart and 
soul—that what he was doing was the thing to do. That Right 
and Justice, and therefore God himself, were standing behind 
him. And this filled him with such faith, confidence and con- 
viction, as to defy computation by a human being. 

He felt lighter, freer. 

Wholly new landscapes and horizons were opening before 
him. All that he had to do (he thought) was to leap into his 
saddle, and ride towards those joyful, beckoning vistas, and he 
would find everything he had lost: his honor, his good name, 
his self-respect, new fame and Olenka. 

“Surely nothing will happen to her now,” he told himself over 


and over as ifina fever. “Their own letters, or my threats about 
them, are sure to protect her. The Hetman will guard her now 
like the apple of his eye! As I would myself! That’s the way to 
handle the Radzivills! They may think of me as just a puny 
insect in comparison with their power and resources but they’ ll 
think twice about risking my sting anyway...” 

But then another thought presented itself: What if I were to 
write to her as well? The same messenger can pass her my letter 
in secret. Why don’t I tell her that I’ve broken with the 
Radzivills and that I’m seeking a new and better service? 

This idea found an immediate echo in his heart. He sat down 
again, dipped his quill in the seeping little wound he’d scratched 
into his arm, and began to write. 

"++. Dearest Olenka! Know that I am no longer with the Radzivills, 
having finally seen through their machinations...’ And then he 
stopped. 

He thought. 

He shook his head. 

“No!” he said firmly. “I won’t write to her. Let my actions 
be my witnesses from now on. Not words.” 


And he ripped through the crumpled sheet of paper. 
k ok * 


Finally he wrote his last, short letter to Pan Volodyovski, 
warning him and the confederates about the Hetman’s inten- 
tions towards them. 

‘The undersigned friend, he began, ‘warns you and the other 
confederate commanders to be on your guard. The Hetman wrote to 
both Prince Boguslav and Pan Harasimovitch to have you poisoned or 
to have you murdered by peasants in your quarters. Neither of them 
could comply with this order since both are now on their way to Prussia, 
but other Radzivill administrators might have received a similar com- 
mand so trust none of them. Accept nothing from them and post strong 
guards at night wherever you are. 

‘I know this for a fact,’ he continued, ‘that the Hetman plans to 
march down on you directly. He is only waiting for a Swedish cavalry 
reinforcement, fifteen-hundred strong, which Pontus de la Gardie is to 
send to him shortly. So take great care, watch for the unexpected, and 
make sure that the Prince-Voyevode doesn’t catch you all dispersed in 
your Winter quarters and destroy you one at a time as he plans to do. 


Your best move is to send word to Pan Sapyeha to join you with his 
forces and take overall command. Believe me, it’s a sincere well-wisher 
who sends you this warning. In the meantime keep close together, 
quartering one regiment near another so that you can come quickly to 
each other’s help. The Hetman is short of cavalry, having merely a few 
dragoons and Kmita’s regiment which, by the way, is no longer as 
dependable as it may have been. 

‘Kmita himself is away just now,’— he added after another 
thought—‘sent off on some mission, although apparently the Prince no 
longer trusts him. Nor is he quite as much a traitor as most people 
think, being more misled than sinning of his own free will.’ 

Finished, he paused. 

How was he to sign this? His own name, he thought bitterly, 
could cause only distrust and revulsion. 

‘I commend you all to God’s love and keeping,’ Pan Andrei 
concluded, and signed it: “Babinitch.’ 

“If they believe,*—he mused aloud, pacing through the 
room—“that it’s best for them to dodge the Hetman in scattered 
little groups, rather than face him together and united, then my 
real name will lead them to suspect that Radzivill wants them all 
together to smash them at one blow. They’ll take this warning 
for just another piece of treachery. But the name of Babinitch 
will mean nothing to them. They may be moved to trust it.” 

The name derived from a small country town in the lost 
Orsha regions, a possession of the Kmitas since the founding of 
their family in times before history. And that’s what he would 
call himself from then on, he thought. 
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This letter, at the end of which he’d slipped a few timid 
phrases in his own defense, brought him a sense of encourage- 
ment and relief. He felt that he could breathe easier now than 
before he wrote it. He was happier. His conscience felt lighter. 
It was as if he had just struck his first blow on behalf of Pan 
Volodyovski, his friends, and all those other loyalist commanders 
who chose to stand with their King and Country rather than 
Radzivill. 

He sensed, moreover, that this was a beginning that would 
lead him just where he wished to go, wherever that might lie, 
like a thread cast into the wind that would unravel further in due 


time to mark an unknown trail. The situation in which he 
found himself was, indeed, a hard one; a weaker man might 
think it desperate, he thought. The road ahead of him was rocky 
and shrouded in shadows. And yet even in all this unremitting 
darkness he’d stumbled upon a path and conceived a course that 
might take him into the sunlight of an open highway. 

But now that he’d done his best to safeguard Olenka, and the 
confederates would be able to avoid a surprise attack, Pan 
Andrei found another question for himself. 

What was he to do? 

He’d broken with the traitors. He burned all his bridges. He 
wanted to serve only his own country from that moment on, 
bringing her an offering of all his strength and effort, all his 
determination, and the sacrifice of his life itself if that was 
Be quined: 

‘But how to go about that? Where to make a start? What to do?’ 

And again his mind was seized by a single notion: ‘Go to the 
confederates!” 

But what if they refused to take him in? What if they branded 
him a traitor all over again without even giving hima chance to 
explain himself? And what if they met his open arms with 
sabers? 

‘Or,’—and this was much more searing to him than any other 
shame—‘what if they simply drive me off like a dog?’ 

“I'd rather they killed me on the spot!” he shouted and felt as 
if his whole body were on fire with a new rush of shame. He 
saw his shattered reputation as if for the first time, tasting the 
public hatred and his own disgrace. Contempt for himself swept 
over him. 

“Seems like it’s easier for me to protect Olenka and the 
confederates than to restore my good name!” he cried out bit- 


terly. 
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This, he knew, was the bottom of the pit to which he had 
sunk. His ruthless passions stirred to life again, his pride re- 
belled, and rage leaped up inside him as if a seething cauldron 
had boiled over in his soul. 

“What is this?” he asked himself, bewildered by his inability 
to find a way out of his dilemma. “Can’t I do to the Radzivills 


and the Swedes what I did so often to Hovansky? I’ll get a band 
together, raid the Swedes, burn them out, destroy them! What's 
hard about that?” | 

This was the course his old, stiff-necked pride and arrogance 
seized upon at once. Huh, he snarled. So no one in the country 
could stop the Swedes or turn their invasion, wasn’t that cor- 
rect? Everyone bowed before them, didn’t they? Everyone 
either submitted or despaired. But he, Kmita, would do what 
others couldn’t. He and he alone would fight them and resist 
them until all of the Commonwealth, not just Lithuania, re- 
peated his name with gratitude and awe. 

“That’s it!” he shouted, so eager to throw himself into that 
bloody work that he leaped up, ready to run outside and order 
his men and the Kemlitches to mount up and start out at once. 
CWivaces cle 

But something stopped him halfway to the door. He paused, 
confused, as if an unseen hand had pressed against his chest and 
pushed him back, away from the threshold. He stood dumb- 
struck in the middle of the room, thrown off-stride and staring 
in amazement. 

“How is it, then?” he asked. “Won’t that be enough to erase 
my crimes?” 

And here began a dialogue, as sharp as a duel, between Pan 
Andrei and his awakened conscience. 

Conscience asked: ‘And what about the penance?’ 

“What penance!” his pride wished to know. 

‘You need to do more than kill and destroy.’ 

“Such as what?” Kmita asked. 

‘Service, his conscience said. ‘Only hard, unrelenting, unre- 
warded service will bring you atonement.’ And Kmita knew at once 
that it would have to be some immeasurable service, as honest 
and as pure as a tear. 

‘What sort of service is it to rouse a gang of ruffians and rampage 
through the countryside like a hurricane? You call it service, but you're 
sniffing at it like a chained dog hungry for bloody bones. That’s play 
for the likes of you, not service! That’s joy-riding, not war! That's 
banditry, not the defense of your Motherland!’ 

“Hovansky...” he began in his own defense but his conscience 
brushed his protestations aside with contempt. 

‘Cut-throats who scavenge in the forests are also ready to ambush and 


loot the Swedes. And whom else could you get for your guerrillas 
anyway? Where will you look for them if not on the highways? You’ll 
harass the Swedes, yes, but you’ll also claw and tear at your own 
people. You’ll expose them to Swedish vengeance and merely bring a 
new storm falling on their heads. And for what? Just so you may 
substitute another wild joy-ride for penance and atonement?’ 

He heard this voice as clearly as if it belonged to some angry 
living entity that had appeared suddenly before him, and he 
could see the truth of everything it said, and yet he felt a sense 
of loss and disappointment that it wasn’t all going to be as easy 
as he thought. 

“What shall I do, then?” he asked himself at last and his knees 
began to tremble under him. “Who’ll show me what to do? 
Who'll save me?” 

Perhaps it was just fever and fatigue, or perhaps there was a 
deeper and more compelling reason, but his knees buckled 
altogether then, he sank to the floor, and then he found himself 
kneeling before a cot, his hands clasped for prayer. 

He begged Christ to show him the compassion He showed to 
the crucified thief on Golgotha. His one wish, he said, was to 
wash himself clean of all his sins, begin a new life, and serve a 
righteous cause to the best of his ability, but he didn’t know 
how. 

“I’m stupid,” he said. “I served those traitors out of sheer 
stupidity. And I’m too stupid now to see how best to serve my 
country. Have mercy! Enlighten me! Tell me what to do or 
I'll be totally destroyed...!” 

His voice quavered then, and he began to beat his chest so 
savagely that the pounding echoed like a kettledrum throughout 
Cileswittle cabin. 

“Have mercy on my sins!” he cried over and over. “Have 
mercy! Have mercy!” 

He glimpsed a strange, fleeting thought, no more than a 
flicker, that he was about to see or hear a signal from Heaven, 
or to become a sudden witness to a prophecy, as he began to pray 
fervently to the Holy Mother. 

He prayed for her intercession with her Son. He asked for 
her help. He begged for her guidance in his agony of doubt. He 
pleaded for a chance to serve her and defend her. 

His tears fell thickly now and he bowed his head in silence 


over his cot. Time passed as he knelt, saying nothing, as if 
awaiting some answer to his prayers. The room was still around 
him. Nothing stirred. The only sound intruded from outside: 
the hushed murmur of the nearby pine trees in the evening 
Dkeeze- 

Then gravel crunched under heavy boots right outside the 
window and two voices began a conversation. 

“What do you think, then, sergeant? Where will we go from 
itetie: 

“How would I know?” asked Soroka sharply. “We'll go 
where we'll go. Maybe far! Maybe as far as our poor King 
who’s groaning way out there under a Swedish hand.” 

“Is it true, though, that everybody has deserted hime” 

“Maybe. But God hasn’t deserted him.” 

When Kmita rose his face was calm and clear. He went 
straight to the door, opened it, stepped out and said to the 
soldiers who gathered outside: 

“Saddle up. We're leaving.” 


Chapter Forty-seven 


PAN ANDREI’S SOLDIERS SET ABOUT at once preparing for the 
journey. They were pleased to be leaving the dark seclusion of 
the silent forest and looked forward to the broils and commotions 
of the world outside, particularly since they were still afraid that 
Prince Boguslav would track them down somehow in their bor- 
rowed hideout. Meanwhile old Kemlitch followed Kmita back 
into the cabin, understanding that the young colonel had some 
questions for him. 

“Your Excellency will be leaving, then?” he asked. 

“T will. You'll lead me out. You know all the trails in this 
forest, don’t you?” 

“1 do Your Honor. This is my home country. And where 
would Your Worship want to go?” 

Wostine Kings 

The old man took a step back in astonishment. 

“Mother of Wisdom!” he cried out. “Which King does Your 
Honor have in mind?” 

“You can bet it’s not the Swedish one!” 

Old Kemlitch not only failed to find much reassurance in this 
blunt announcement but started to make rapid signs of the cross 
along his chest and shoulders. 

“Then Your Worship can’t have heard what people are saying! 
I mean that the King had to look for a safe refuge all the way 
down in Silesia somewheres because he’s been abandoned by 
everybody now. Even the Crown Hetmans went over to the 
Swedes and Krakow is under siege.” 

“Then we'll go all the way to Silesia if we have to.” 
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“And how are you going to get through the Swedes, Your 
Worship? The country’s full of them from here on out!” 

“Who cares how? I'll do it and that’s all there’s to it!” 

“But it'll take an awful lot of time...” 

“Let it. I’ve time to spare. Though the sooner it all begins 
the better I'll like it.” 
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Old Kemlitch stopped wondering at this point. His 
astonishment was over. He was too shrewd and cunning not to 
see at once that there had to be some special, secret reasons for 
Kmita’s undertaking. But what could they be? Kmita’s men, 
clearly under orders, didn’t breathe a word about anything that 
happened before they came to the cabin in the forest. He had 
no idea what drove them off the highway nor why they were on 
it in the first place. The most likely possibility seemed to be that 
the Voyevode of Vilna was sending his trusted young henchman 
on some kind of mission to the Polish King. He was all the more 
certain about that because he assumed that Kmita was still the 
most faithful follower of the Lithuanian Hetman. He knew all 
about his services to Yanush Radzivill because the confederates 
quartered throughout Podlasye were full of tales about his cru- 
elties and treasons. 

‘Hmm... The Hetman’s sending his right hand to the King,’ he 
thought and that opened up all kinds of glittering prospects to 
the greedy Kemlitch. ‘That means he wants to make his peace with 
the King and turn on the Swedes. He must’ve got tired of taking their 
orders. That’s what this must be all about, I reckon... Why else would 
he send the colonel on a trip like that?’ 

But old Kemlitch didn’t waste his time on empty speculations. 
He didn’t care whom he served as long as it meant money, loot 
and horses, although he’d always rather follow someone he 
feared and respected. He smelled a profit for himself in this 
situation and his greedy old heart beat up rapidly. Whatever was 
going on here, it seemed clear to him that if he helped Pan 
Andrei he would be helping both the Hetman and the King, and 
sooner or later that meant a reward. Furthermore, the goodwill 
of two such potentates might come in very handy if he ever had 
to account for some of his old misdeeds. 

Moreover, the shrewd and canny old man could smell a new 


war in this kind of underhand peacemaking, and war meant loot 
and pillage for the taking. All of this appealed powerfully to the 
rapacious Kemlitch who was bound to Kmita in any event by 
some peculiar feelings of his own. He was as terrified of him as 
if the young man was a roaring fire and, at the same time, he 
looked at him with immense respect, and with that strange, 
bemused affection which the reckless Kmita inspired in all his 
savage followers. 

“Something good is sure to come out of this for me,” he 
muttered to himself, eying the young colonel. And then he 
made his own difficult but instant decision. 

“Your Worship must go all across the Commonwealth to get 
to the King,” he said. “The Swedish garrisons aren’t any prob- 
lem. They don’t stick their noses much out of the towns. If 
Your Worship keeps to the woods and the open country they'll 
never even know that you’re anywhere around. But those 
woods are yet another problem.” 

‘And what’s that?” 

“Bandits, colonel. It’s like whenever there’s any unrest in the 
country, the woods fill up with armed bands of marauders and 
Your Worship doesn’t have a lot of people with him.” 

“You can come with me, Kemlitch,” Pan Andrei shrugged and 
said. “You and your sons and the rest of your men ought to 
make us strong enough for any marauders.” 

“Go with you, sir?” The old man’s nature required him to 
whine, haggle and squeeze the last ounce of profit out of 
everything. “I will if that’s your order. But I’m a poor man. 
How am I to leave the only roof I have over my head?” 

“You'll profit by it one way or another,” Kmita said. “I’ve no 
doubt about it. And it'll pay you to carry your heads out of 
here, you and both your sons, while you still have them firmly 
on your necks.” 

“May all the saints protect me!” the old man exclaimed. 
“What's Your Worship saying? Heads? Necks? Who'd want 
them? Why would anybody do us any harm? What have we 
done? We’re innocent, don’t bother nobody, don’t get in any- 
body’s way...!” 

But Pan Andrei was running out of patience. 

“Everyone around here knows about you cut-throats!” he 
thundered. “You shared a freehold with the Kopystinskis and 


you sabered them to death! Then you ran from the tribunals and 
took service with me! Then you stole my horse herd...!” 

“As God’s my witness!” the old man whined, squirming and 
protesting. “Speak for me, Holy Mother! Protect the inno- 
Came. 

“Silence! Wait till I’m finished! You stole my horse herd, 
and you ran back to your old haunts, and you started raiding the 
countryside like a gang of robbers, pillaging and stealing horses 
everywhere you can. Save your denials for the judge because | 
don’t care what you’ve been doing here, and you know yourself 
that I know you inside out, you old vulture! Taking horses from 
the Swedes and Cossacks isn’t a bad thing but it’s a dangerous 
business. They'll skin you alive, both of them, if they ever get 
their hands on you, but that’s their business, not mine.” 

“That’s an honorable thing to do, colonel,” the flustered old 
man struggled to defend his rotten reputation. “Taking horses 
from the enemy is a fitting thing.” 

“But you raid everybody! You loot your own kind! Don’t 
lie about it because your sons already made a clean breast of it. 
I know all about it. And that’s plain banditry and a disgrace to 
the gentry! Shame on you, you scoundrels! You should’ve been 
born peasants!” 

And now the old marauder flushed an offended crimson. 

“Your Worship maligns us,” he muttered. “We know our 
place and we don’t act like peasants. We don’t steal any horses 
at night out of a stable. But it’s a different thing to lift a little 
herd off the pastures or take it on the highway. That’s proper 
in wartime! That’s allowed the gentry! A stabled horse is a holy 
thing unless a man is a Gypsy or a peasant or maybe a Jew! We 
don’t touch stabled horses. But war is war and that’s another 
matter!” 

“Not even if there were ten wars going on around here at the 
same time!” Kmita thundered at him. “Even then the only loot 
you re allowed to take is a battle trophy! But if you take it on 
the public highway then you’re a common cut-throat!” 

“God’s a witness to our innocence,’ the glum old man com- 
plained. 

“And sooner or later you’ll be hanged on that innocence of 
yours,’ Pan Andrei observed. “But that’s your problem and I] 
couldn’t care less about it, like I never have. I’m taking you 


back into my service, Kemlitch, you and both your sons. You’ll 
go with me, clean your old slate by faithful and honorable 
service, and regain your good name. And I dare say you’ll do a 
lot better for yourselves, too, in fighting for your country, than 
by stealing horses.” 

“We will!” Old Kemlitch stated with absolute conviction. 
“We'll go with you, sir, and we’ll guide you safely past all the 
Swedes and bandits! To tell the truth, Your Worship, it’s time 
for us to leave. People are getting awfully cruel to us in these 
parts. And why? What have we done to them? Why do they 
torment us? Only because we’re so poor, that’s why! That’s the 
only reason... Perhaps the Good Lord will take mercy on us and 
help us in our misery...” 

And here the old marauder’s eyes glittered with sudden greed 
and he began to rub his hands together. 

‘The whole country’s going to be boiling from these secret doings,’ he 
thought happily. ‘And only a fool won’t find a way to make a nice 
penny out of it.’ 
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But Kmita’s cold grey eyes shot him a piercing glance and the 
old man shuddered. 

“God help you, though, if you ever try to trip me up,” the 
young colonel warned him. “Nothing on earth will save you if 
you try to cheat me or betray me.” 

“That,” the old man said bitterly, “we have never done. And 
may God abandon me for ever if such a thought even occurred 
EO: TE ow 

“I believe you,” Pan Andrei said after a short moment. “Even 
the worst cut-throat wouldn’t stoop to treason.” 

“What are your orders, then, Your Honor?” old Kemlitch 
straightened-up and stood at attention. 

“First there are two letters that need to be delivered right 
away. Do you have a smart man or two in your service?” 

' Wihreremreithey tesco?” 

“One letter is for the Prince-Voyevode. But your man doesn’t 
have to put it in his hands. It'll be enough to drop it off at the 
first Radzivill regiment he comes to.” 

“The pitch maker can do that,” Kemlitch said. “He’s shrewd, 
he keeps his mouth shut, and he’s been around.” 


“Good. The second letter must go to Podlasye. Your man 
has to find the Laudanian Regiment and hand the letter to 
Colonel Volodyovski himself.” 

The old man blinked his cunning little eyes, computing all the 
permutations possible in secret dealings that included the con- 
federates as well, and instinctively rubbed his hands together 
once again. 

“You Excellency!” he suggested firmly. “If there’s no hurry 
about that second letter maybe we could hand it to some traveler 
we ll find on the highway once we've left these woods. Every- 
body around here supports the confederates and they’d be 
pleased to take a trip among them. Meanwhile we’ll have saved 
ourselves a man.” 

“Good idea,” Kmita said at once. “That way the man who 
delivers the letter won’t know who it’s from. And how long 
will it take us to get out of the forest?” 

“As long as Your Worship likes,” Old Kemlitch shrugged and 
said. “We can come out tomorrow or we can come out a couple 
of weeks from now. These forests run twenty miles in every 
direction.” 

“Good. We'll talk about that later,” the young colonel nod- 
ded. “Now bend an ear, Kemlitch. Listen well!” 

“I’m listening, Your Honor.” 

“lve been proclaimed far and wide as a savage murderer, a 
killer who sold himself to the Hetman and the Swedes as well. 
If His Majesty the King knew my real identity he might distrust 
me and reject all my good intentions. God sees what’s in my 
heart but the King will know only what he hears! Are you 
listening, Kemlitch?” 

“I’m listening, Your Worship.” 

“Then mark this. From now on my name is Babinitch, not 
Kmita, understand? No one is to know who I really am. If one 
of you breathes a word about it it’ll be the last word that you 
ever utter. If anyone we meet asks you where I’m from you’re 
to say you don't know, that you joined up with me on the road, 
and that if they want to know anything more about me I’m the 
man to tell them.” 

“I understand, Your Worship.” 

“Pass the word to your sons and to your body servants, you 


hear? They are to say my name is Babinitch even if they’re 
being flayed alive! Your own neck will depend on that.” 

“Yessir! Pll do that right away, sir!” old Kemlitch assured 
him. “Only it might take a little time, Your Worship, for this 
idea to sink in with those two dolts of mine. A man needs a 
shovel to put a new thought in their heads. They’re a real 
punishment for my old sins, the dimwits. But what can I do? 
That’s God’s will, God’s judgment... Ah, but will Your Worship 
allow me to make a suggestion?” 

“Say what’s on your mind.” 

“Seems to me it’d be better not to tell either the servants or 
the soldiers where we’re going...” 

“Agreed,” Kmita said. 

“It’s enough for them to know that you’re Pan Babinitch, not 
Pan Kmita... The next thing is to conceal your rank, Your 
Honor.” 

“And why should I do that?” 

“Because the Swedes give travel passes to the more important 
people and whoever doesn’t have one has to answer questions.” 

“A good thought,” Kmita nodded. “But I have all the neces- 
sary papers.” | 

Surprise gleamed for a moment in the old man’s calculating 
eyes. These were deep waters, and getting muddier by the 
moment, and all of it meant good pickings somewhere along the 
way. 

“Can I say one more thing, Your Honor?” he asked after a 
while. 

“As long as you stick to the point,” Kmita nodded. “I like the 
way you're thinking.” 

“Passes are good to have handy in a tight spot. But if Your 
Worship is doing secret work, the kind that nobody ought to 
figure out or track down in a hurry, then it’s best not to show 
them. I don’t know if those passes are issued in the name of 
Kmita or Babinitch but, either way, papers blaze a trail. If 
anybody wants to go after Your Worship, or know which way 
you ve gone, they’d be a place to start.” 

“Good thinking!” Kmita cried. “I’d rather keep those passes 
out of sight until we have to use them. Let’s do our best to get 
through without them if we can.” 

“We can, Your Excellency. We can use disguises. We can go 


as peasants or as petty gentry of the poorest kind. That way 
nobody’ll pay any attention to us, and I’ve a lot of old canvas 
caps, sheepskins and the like lying around here. We can be 
taking a herd of horses for sale, like I’ve done often enough 
before, and go with them from one horse fair to another all the 
way to Lovitch. Or even as far as Warsaw if we’ve a mind to go 
there. As I said, Your Honor, I’ve done that before and I know 
all the roads. Like right now, Your Worship, there’s a big horse 
fair in Sobota that a lot of people come to from real far away. In 
Sobota we’ll find out about other markets and go on, the farther 
the better! The Swedes don’t even notice grayback petty gentry 
because there’s so much of it milling around at the country fairs. 
If some patrol commander wants to question us we'll sing him 
our story. And if there aren’t too many of the sons of bitches, 
always providing we have God’s blessings for it, we'll ride right 
over them and leave them to the crows!” 

“What if they confiscate our horses on the way?” Pan Andre 
wished to know. “Forced requisitions are a common thing in 
wartime.” “ 

“Buy them or confiscate them, it’s one thing to us,” old 
Kemlitch replied. “If they buy them, we’ll be going to Sobota 
for horses, not to sell them. If they take them from us without 
paying for them, we’ll be going to complain in their headquar- 
ters in Warsaw or even to Krakow!” 

“You’re a shrewd man, Kemlitch,” Kmita said. “And I can see 
that you’ll be useful to me. And even if the Swedes confiscate 
your horse herd you can be sure that you’ll be paid for it.” 

“Thank you, Your Worship!” Kemlitch’s grasping old hands 
were rubbing together as if they had a mind and will of their 
own. He grinned and bobbed his head. Everything was turning 
out exactly as he hoped. 

“I had a mind to go to Elk in Prussia anyway,” he said. 
“There’s a good horse market there that I’ve used before. And 
that’s on our way. From Elk we’ll follow the frontier to the 
west and then turn south for Ostrolenka, Pultusk and even 
Warsaw. It’s a straight clear road to Sobota after that.” 

“Where is this Sobota of yours, then?” Kmita asked. 

What happened then was one of those misunderstandings, so 
common in that country where some small towns were named 
for days, months and seasons of the year, and where Sobota, or 


Saturday in Polish, stood next to a township named Piatek, 
which meant Friday. 

“Where is this Saturday of yours,” Kmita was asking in effect and 
Kemlitch answered: 

“Raght next door to Friday.” | 

“Are you being funny?” Kmita shot him a dangerous look and 
the old man shuddered. 

“How would I dare, Your Honor?” he cried out, crossing his 
arms on his chest in proof of innocence. ‘The small towns 
down around Lovitch all have odd names like that! Thursday is 
next to Friday and Wednesday is the next along the road.” 

“And it’s a major market, is it? That one in Sobota?” 

“Lovitch is bigger but at this time of the year Sobota is best. 
People come to it from all over and the herders drive their 
horses all the way from Prussia. It shouldn’t be any worse there 
this year than most other times. It’s quiet in those parts. The 
Swedes have a tight grip on all of that country and nobody 
causes any trouble even if he wants to.” 

“Good! Then I accept your plan,” Kmita said. ‘““We’ll drive 
your herd to market. And just so that you don’t lose anything 
by it I'll pay you for it at full price in advance.” 

“Thank you, Your Worship!” 

“So get together some petty-gentry sheepskins, horse blan- 
kets, and plain straight swords such as the clodhoppers wear 
around here, and we'll set out at once! Just tell your sons what 
to call me from now on, remember? I’m not your colonel 
anymore. I’m just an ordinary horse trader, understand? And 
you have all been hired to give me a hand. Jump to it, Master 
Kemlitch, jump to it!” 

Old Kemlitch did, indeed, take a great leap towards the door 
but Kmita’s voice halted him in mid-stride. 

“And remember that no one is to call me Commandant, or 
Excellency or even Your Worship! I’m just an ordinary Mister 
now and my name’s Babinitch!” 
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Old Kemlitch left and an hour later everyone was dressed in 
the costumes of poor country gentry and mounted for the 
journey. 

Pan Kmita, wearing a grey homespun kaftan of the cheapest 


linen, and with a threadbare lambskin cap jammed down on his 
head, looked no different from any of that rootless, footloose 
impecunious swarm of landless petty gentry, only a step above 
the peasantry, who wandered about the countryside from one 
fair to another. Even his bandaged face added to this appear- 
ance, suggesting a sword fight after a tavern brawl. 

The horsemen grouped around him wore the same kind of 
clothing, with long straight swords dangling from their belts in 
steel, unornamented scabbards, and with even longer rawhide 
whips and lariats grasped in their heavy hands. 

His soldiers couldn’t quite believe that they were looking at 
their fierce, young colonel, and they muttered softly to each 
other about his masquerade. They were even more puzzled why 
he changed his name. But the order that they were to treat him 
as if he was no better than themselves made them drop their 
jaws. 

“T’ll tell you one thing,” old Soroka growled inside his whisk- 
ers. “T1Qhat ‘Mister’ just isn’t going to get past my throat. Say 
what you like, let him kill me for it, but I'll give him.his military 
honors like I’ve always done.” | 

“An order is an order, sarge,” Bilous replied. “But Jesus, 
hasn’t the colonel changed?” 

“Tl say,” Soroka said. 

What the soldiers couldn’t know about was that Pan Andrei’s 
heart and soul had changed as utterly as his outside shell, and that 
he’d truly become a new Babinitch rather than the old Kmita 
that all of them knew. 

“Let’s move out, then!” Babinitch shouted suddenly. 

The whips cracked loudly in the forest stillness. The herds- 
men surrounded their milling, neighing charges and bunched 
them together, and then they moved forward. 


PART XIX 


Chapter Forty-eight 


RIDING ALONG THE FRONTIER between Prussia and the Palati- 
nate of Trotzk, and making their way through trackless forests 
along trails known to the Kemlitches alone, they came at last into 
territories subject to the Elector, and turned towards Elk where 
they could get fresh news from the Polish-Lithuanian refugees 
who'd found shelter there. | 

Elk itself looked like a camp ground or like some rural dietine 
seething with political arguments and disputes. The displaced 
gentry packed the inns and taverns, guzzling the strong Prussian 
beer, and discussed every piece of news they happened to hear, 
so that Pan Andrei—or rather Pan Babinitch—didn’t need to ask 
any questions. He discovered that the Prussian cities, which 
enjoyed a full autonomy under Polish rule, declared themselves 
on the side of King Yan Casimir and that they entered into an 
agreement with the Brandenburg Elector by which each side 
would defend the other if attacked by Swedes. The Elector was 
the nominal ruler of these territories but he ruled here only as a 
vassal of the Polish Crown, bound by Polish treaties with the 
great Baltic cities of the Hanseatic League, even though the 
independent merchant population of those towns was predomi- 
nantly Protestant and German. The word among all the dispu- 
tants was that the rich, commercial cities refused to accept the 
Elector’s garrisons, offered as part of their agreement with him, 
because they feared that the cunning prince would seize them 
for himself once he had his own army within their walls, or that 
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he’d join the Swedes against the Commonwealth in spite of all 
the assurances he made. 

The gentry growled at this obstinacy of the Prussian burghers, 
and Pan Andrei had to bite his tongue to suppress the urge to 
tell them what he knew about the Radzivill machinations with 
the Brandenburgers. He itched to pound the truth into those 
smug, ignorant, know-it-all debaters, but he kept his mouth shut 
because it wouldn’t have seemed right for an insignificant drover 
to take part in discussions of such a weighty nature, and also 
because it wasn’t safe to say anything against the Elector in the 
small towns and countryside he controlled. 

Pan Andrei’s little troop moved on. They sold a few horses 
to keep up their disguise, and quickly replaced them with others 
they bought elsewhere, and then they followed the frontier 
southward towards Stutin which lay at the tip of the salient 
formed by the Duchy of Mazovia between the borders of Prussia 
and Podlasye. Stutin itself was out of bounds for Pan Andre1 
who discovered that it was occupied by Pan Volodyovski and his 
Laudanians. It seemed that he and the little colonefwere both 
going in the same direction, following the same trails, and that 
Volodyovski must have stopped in Stutin to rest his men and 
horses. The border of Podlasye lay just beyond the town and 
Pan Volodyovski may have picked temporary quarters in Stutin, 
where the countryside was able to provide him with fodder and 
supplies, before moving into confederate country which was 
stripped practically to the bone after half a year of supporting the 
mutineer division. 

Whatever his reasons for this halt, Pan Andrei didn’t want to 
cross his path just then. He had nothing that might convince 
Volodyovski of his change of heart. His words, he thought, 
wouldn’t be enough. With this in mind, he changed direction 
two miles short of Stutin, and turned his little cavalcade west 
towards Vonsosh in Mazovia. As for the letter to Volodyovski 
that he carried with him, he thought he’d send it on through 
some passing stranger at the earliest opportunity. 
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It was still afternoon when the supposed horse traders stopped 
for the night at a roadside inn. They were still a few hours’ 
distance from the township of Vonsosh. The inn was empty 


except for its Prussian landlord. There were no other travelers 
staying there that day and Pan Andrei looked forward to a few 
hours of rest before riding deeper into Vonsosh County early the 
next morning. 

But he, the three Kemlitches and Soroka barely sat down to 
supper when the rattle of heavy wheels and the clatter of horse- 
shoes on the cobblestones outside drew him to the door. 

He went out to see who had come, thinking it could be a 
passing Swedish column, but saw instead a sumptuous traveling 
carriage followed by two well-loaded wagons covered with 
tarpaulins and surrounded by armed grooms and lackeys. 

One glance was enough to show that the new arrival was a 
personage of considerable importance. His coach was drawn by 
four stout Prussian horses. A postilion mounted on one of the 
lead pair held two beautiful hunting dogs on ornamental leashes. 
The coach driver and a young page dressed in Hungarian cos- 
tume perched on the high seat above the animals. The young 
lord himself sprawled alone in the comfortable carriage seat, 
wearing a rich, sleeveless traveling coat lined and trimmed with 
wolfskin, and held together by rows of gilded buttons. Two 
heavy wagons loaded with packed possessions, and surrounded 
by eight lackeys armed with musketoons and sabers, trundled 
behind him into the cobbled courtyard. 

The new arrival was very young, as Pan Andrei could see at 
the first quick glance. He may have been in his early twenties. 
His red, pudgy face glowed with good living and self-satisfaction 
as he peered about for someone to come out to greet him once 
his coach had stopped, and he seemed quite put out when no 
one came running. His page jumped off the driver’s seat and ran 
to offer his hand to his descending master who, in the meantime, 
raised a lordly hand and beckoned to Pan Andrei with his 
traveling glove. 

“Come here a minute, friend!” he commanded, irritating 
Kmita who was not yet accustomed to the offhand, conde- 
scending treatment accorded by the highborn to the lesser gen- 
try. He frowned and went back to his supper while the young 
lord followed him into the inn, blinking and narrowing his eyes 
in the shadowed gloom. 

“Why doesn’t anyone come out when J arrive?” he demanded. 


“Because the landlord’s gone to his store-room and we're 
travelers just like you, sir,” Kmita said. 

“Thanks for the information,” the pudgy lordling answered 
rather grandly. “And who are you?” 

“A gentleman taking horses to the market.” 

“And your company? Are they also gentry?” 

“They’re neither rich nor highborn, if that’s what you have 
in mind sir, but yes, they are gentry.” 

“Greetings in that case, gentlemen,” the young man nodded 
loftily around the supper table. “And where are you heading?” 

“We travel from one horse fair to another, wherever we can 
sell an animal or two.” 

“If you are spending the night here,” the young magnate said, 
“then I’ll take a look at your stock tomorrow. I might find 
something that I like. In the meantime let me join you at the 
Callen 
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The lordly young man asked whether he might join them but 
he did so in a manner that implied he was doing everyone an 
honor. Amused, Kmita played the role. 

“Please do, sir,” he replied politely. “Although there isn’t 
much of a supper to share since all we have before us is sausage 
and peas.” 

“lve better things than that in my traveling hampers,” the 
lordling said proudly. “But I have a soldier’s palate, so to speak. 
Peas and sausage are just fine with me provided there is some- 
thing good to drink as well.” 

He spoke so slowly that he seemed to be weighing and 
considering every word and sentence, but his shrewd little eyes 
darted swiftly from one face to another as he lowered himself to 
the bench where Pan Andrei moved to make room for him. 
Shrewdness and calculation marked his every gesture despite his 
moonfaced pudginess and his flushed, well-fed cheeks which 
suggested a greedy, pleasure-loving nature. 

“Don’t inconvenience yourself,” he said both kindly and dis- 
dainfully as Pan Andrei offered him room to sit. “Matters 
pertaining to personal dignity can be set aside while a man is 
traveling, and it won’t bother me if you touch me with your 


elbow now and then as we share a bench. In other words a 
crown wont fall off my head, as the saying goes.” 

Pan Andrei, who was in the process of passing him the bowl 
of peas, would have undoubtedly smashed the heavy dish on the 
head of this puffed-up little personage if there wasn’t something 
so ridiculous in that pompous posturing that it made him laugh. 
He grinned, suppressing his irritated impulse, and said in the 
form and accent of the lesser gentry: 

“All sorts of crowns are falling nowadays. Our own King Yan 
Casimir, for example, who has the right to wear two crowns if 
he wanted, doesn’t have even one unless you count the crown 
of thorns they’ve stuck on his head.” 

The unknown lordling threw Pan Kmita a swift, calculating 
glance and peered around rapidly to see if anyone else was sitting 
in the shadows. Then he sighed and wagged his finger in a 
warning gesture. 

“It’s best not to talk about such things these days unless one 
knows who one is talking with, but I must say you’ve got that 
pictured rather well. One crown and that a crown of thorns, eh? 
Very nicely phrased. You must have been in service in some 
important household to pick up such ideas. Your own condi- 
tion, and rather a low one as such things are counted, hardly 
indicates an educated man.” 

“A traveling horse-peddler rubs a lot of elbows and hears this 
and that,” Pan Andrei replied, still playing his amused role as a 
country bumpkin. “But I was never in anybody’s service.” 

“Indeed? And where do you come from?” 

“From a country hamlet.” A picture of the Laudanians’ clus- 
tered villages passed across Kmita’s darkening eyes and he 
frowned to blink the image out of memory. “In the Trotzk 
palatinate,” he added. 

“A hamlet? Don’t worry about it,” the young man said 
grandly. “Gentry is gentry no matter how close to the soil. And 
what’s the news from Lithuania, nowadays?” 

“Same thing as ever. The place is full of traitors.” 

“Traitors, you say? And who are these traitors, if you please?” 

“Those who abandoned our King and the Commonwealth, of 
course.” 

“Hmm.” The young lordling peered shrewdly out of the 


corner of an eye. “And how’s the health of the Prince-Voyevode 
of Vilna?” 

“He’s ill, people say. Has trouble breathing.” 

“My God look after him... I’ve always thought him such a 
kind and openhanded man.” 

“He’s openhanded to the Swedes, alright, since he opened all 
our gates before them.” 

“Ah...” the young man murmured. “So you are not one of his 
partisans, I see?” 
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Kmita realized with a sudden start that while he was amusing 
himself with the self-important youth, and saying more than his 
disguise allowed, he was being rather shrewdly questioned and 
he returned at once to his humbler role. 

“Ah, what do I care,” he shrugged and waved his hand. “Let 
smarter heads than mine think about all that. My main worry 1s 
to keep my horses away from Swedish requisition parties.” 

“Then you should have sold them as soon as you got them. 
Or you might try Podlasye. Those regiments down there which 
oppose the Hetman are always short of horses.” 


“I wouldn’t know about that,*—Kmita shrugged—“not hav- 
ing been among them. Though some passing traveler gave me 
a letter to deliver to one of their colonels.” 

“Why would anybody do that when you’re not going there?” 

“Because he knew I’d be passing Stutin, I expect. It’s not too 
hard to find someone to take it on from here.” 

“You're right,” the young lordling said. “I’m going there 
myself.” 

“Ah,” Kmita bowed, still acting like someone inferior to the 
rich young stranger. “So you are also escaping from the Swedes, 
Your Worship?” 7 

“Why do you say also?” the young man asked with a cool, 
calculating stare and Pan Andrei cursed himself for his careless 
question. “You’re not escaping from them, are you? No, 
you’re not. In fact you’re riding straight into their hands and 
you'll be selling them your horses too if they don’t take them 
from you without paying for them.” 

“T said also in reference to the gentry I saw sheltering in Elk,” 
Kmita explained quickly. “As for how I feel about the Swedes, 


[ think that if everybody was as helpful to them as I intend to be 
they wouldn’t be here very long.” 

“And aren’t you afraid to say such things aloud?” 

“No I'm not,” Kmita said. “First because Iadon’t frighten 
easily. And second, because Stutin is only a stone’s throw away 
and everybody there says what he pleases as loudly as he wants. 
[ just hope we all stop talking about the Swedes and get to work 
on them real soon.” 

“I see that you’re brighter than your place in life suggests,” the 
young man said again. “But if you’re that deadset against the 
Swedes why aren’t you joining those soldiers who turned against 
the Hetman? Why are you riding away from them instead?” 

‘Because I’ve business elsewhere,” Kmita said. 

“But don’t you think those poor, homeless fellows in Podlasye 
would also rather be doing something else? They’d have been 
well-off staying with their Hetman but they rebelled against him 
because they wanted to stay loyal to the Commonwealth. It’ll 
come to war soon enough between them and the Swedes, you 
can be sure of that.” 

“God grant it,” said Kmita. 

“I dare say it would’ve already happened if the Swedes found 
their way into that corner of the country. But give them alittle 
time! They’ll get around to that soon enough! And then you'll 
have as much fighting as you want to see.” 

“That's what I think too,” Kmita said. “I mean that the 
resistance will begin here before anywhere else.” 

“Well then, why don’t you join the confederates? Don’t they 
need strong hands that know how to hold a saber? WHaven’t 
enough good, loyal men showed you the way already? Some of 
the greatest knights in the Commonwealth have gathered among 
them and more come running every day. You’re from a part of 
the country where the Swedes are still a novelty. But take it 
from those who’ve had a chance to know them that there’s no 
living under them for anyone in Poland. Vyelkopolska placed 
itself under their protection but they’re already looting the 
whole country and squeezing the gentry. Nor is it any better 
right here in Mazovia. General Steinbeck made a proclamation 
that anyone who sits peacefully at home and doesn’t cause 
trouble will be treated kindly and that his property will be left 
alone. But that’s not the way things work under the Swedes! 


The general says one thing and the local commandants do 
another and no one can be sure that he and his possessions will 
survive the day.” | 

“The gentry should’ve fought the Swedes before they made 
themselves at home in those possessions,” Kmita said. 

“Yes. Yes they should!” 

The plump young lordling was now apparently satisfied that 
Kmita didn’t care for the Swedes any more than he did and 
turned to contemplating the times before the war. 

“It used to be that a man could take pleasure in what he 
owned,” he mused. “We had what we had and we were free to 
use it and enjoy it any way we pleased. And now what’s the 
story? Some greedy foreigner shows up without even as much 
as a by your leave, and sticks out his paw, and you ve got to give 
him everything he wants. If you don’t, they'll find some reason 
to drive you off your land or they'll just cut your head off 
without an excuse. There’s hardly a man left in the occupied 
provinces who doesn’t weep bitter tears today, remembering the 
good life he had under his former King, and all of them are 
groaning in oppression and looking to those confederates to save 
Celia 

“Tsee that Your Worship doesn’t like the Swedes much better 
than I do,” Kmita said, and the young stranger immediately 
threw a hurried glance all around the room, as if reminded that 
walls had ears sometimes. 

“No I don’t,” he said cautiously. “J think I can trust you. 
You may be just a simple fellow but you’ve got the look of an 
honest man about you. So Ill tell you that my fondest wish for 
them is that they choke to death on everything they ve stolen. 
There! I’ve said it! But even if you were some kind of a 
scoundrel and I couldn’t trust you, I’d know how to look after 
myself. I have armed men outside, and a saber close to hand 
right here, and if you tried to tie me up and drag me to the 
Swedes I wouldn’t let you do it.” 

“That’s the last thing I’d think of,” Pan Andrei assured him. 
“T like your spirit, sir, it’s close to my own heart. And it’s a fine, 
brave thing for you to leave your properties to the greed and 
malice of the enemy while you go off to serve our Motherland 
and our King. That’s something else of which you can be 


proud.” 


But here the proud, flushed patriot started to giggle as glee- 
fully as a little girl. 

“Leave my properties? Hee Hee! D’you think me a fool? 
My first rule is that what’s mine is mine and ought to stay that 
way, because whatever God gives anyone is a holy thing. I kept 
as quiet as a field mouse until I had my harvest in. Now it’s a 
different story! I sold it all at a good price in Prussia along with 
all my tools and livestock, and now there’s nothing left to keep 
me at home! Let them take from me whatever they can find!” 

“Even so, you left your lands and buildings. It’s true the 
Swedes can’t carry them away but they can strip them bare and 
burn what they can’t carry.” ge 
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Pan Andrei had forgotten his humble role during this conver- 
sation and slipped gradually into his old tone and manner, also 
forgetting that such commanding airs were out of place in a poor 
horse-peddler, but the little rural potentate didn’t seem to no- 
tice: 

“Let them!” He shook all over, giggling all the harder. “I 
don’t own an acre! I lease the arable lands in this county from 
the Palatine of Mazovia and my contract has just run out for the 
year, hee hee! [ didn’t even pay him my rents for the last 
quarter! What’s more I won’t do it, because I hear the Voyevode 
is siding with the Swedes and I can use the ready cash just as 
much as he can.” 

Now it was Kmita’s turn to laugh. “God love you, young sir. 
I see that you’re not only a brave cavalier but a shrewd and 
clever one as well!” 

“And isn’t that the truth?” Pleased with himself, the plump 
young stranger grinned from ear to ear. “Shrewdness is the 
thing! But we weren’t talking about shrewdness, were we. We 
were talking about those good men in Podlasye...” 

And here the self-satisfied young man stopped shaking and 
giggling and returned to his superior airs. 

“Tf you feel real love for our King and Country,” he admon- 
ished Kmita, “why don’t you enlist with the confederates? 
You'll please God, you will have a chance to fight for our 
Motherland, and you might also do quite well for yourself. You 
wouldn’t be the first of the petty gentry to make something of 


himself in wartime. I know! I can see by the looks of you that 
you’re a sharp and resolute sort of chap yourself, and if low birth 
doesn’t get in your way you can rise to a fair fortune once God 
starts letting you get your hands on a little booty. The trick of 
it is not to waste a penny and hang onto everything that sticks 
to your fingers. Do that and you’ll be surprised how fast your 
purse will grow! I don’t know if you have a little plot of land 
somewhere or if you have nothing. But you could have it, and 
that’s the point I’m making! A full purse will let you rent some 
property and, once you’re renting, it isn’t far to leasing or a 
freehold. With God’s help you could be leasing an entire 
county in a year or two. And so, even if you started out in 
service, you could die a landed gentleman. You can even try for 
some county office as long as you work hard, keep your eyes 
open, and don’t spend too many hours snoring in your quilts. 
That’s the way! That’s the way to do it! You know what people 
say, and it’s a wise saying: God always rewards the man who gets 
up at sunrise.” 
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But by this time Pan Andrei thought that he’d burst with 
laughter that he was barely able to control. He chewed on his 
mustache. He gnawed on his knuckles. His face shook and 
quivered and he hissed and twisted with the pain of his wound, 
but the impulse to laugh into the stranger’s face sent him into 
fresh paroxysms of barely stifled choking. 

Meanwhile the little lordling went on with his lofty, patron- 
izing tone: 

“They'll let you join them. Don’t worry. They need good 
men, I know. And besides, you’ve quite caught my fancy and 
I'll take you into my own service if you like, which is a sure way 
to a quick advancement.” 

Here the round, redfaced youth looked proudly at Kmita, 
lifting a small, plump hand to twirl his little mustache, and Pan 
Andrei thought that his last moment of restraint had come. 

“Would you like to be my sword-bearer?” the young man 
asked kindly. “You can carry my saber behind me and watch 
over the lackeys.” 

But this was the last stroke. 

Kmita roared with laughter. 


“What's so funny?” The young man was surprised, displeased, 
frowning and alarmed all at the same time. “You think I’m 
making jokes?” 

“It’s... just the... ah... prospect of that service,” Pan Andrei 
gasped. “That’s... ah... what makes me so happy, ha ha ha!” 

But the young personage chose to be offended. 

“I can see that you learned your manners from a fool,” he 
snapped. “Take care,’ fellow, that you don’t overstep your 
limits! Particularly since you don’t know who you’re talking 
to.” 

“That’s just it, sir!” Pan Andrei managed to control his 
laughter. “Forgive me. But Your Worship never told me who 
you are.” 

“Iam Zjendjan, the Freeholder of Vonsosh,” the young man 
said proudly, but although Pan Andrei had met and admired the 
famous Yan Skshetuski, he had never heard the name of Pan 
Yan's former servant. 


Chapter Forty-nine 


MEANWHILE, even as Kmita opened his mouth to introduce 
himself with his nom-de-guerre, one of his soldiers pushed urgently 
into the room. 

“Your Excel...!” he began then caught himself, frozen by 
Kmita’s glare, and gave way to confusion. 

“There’s some people coming,” he choked out at ast. 

“Along which road?” Kmita asked. 

“From Stutin.”’ 

It was Pan Andrei’s turn to look unsure but he recovered 
quickly. 

“Stay alert, all of you,” he ordered. “How many of them are 
there?” 

“It’ll be a troop of ten, I'd say.” 

“Have your weapons handy. Now move out!” 

Then, when the soldier marched out of the room, he turned 
in explanation to the young freeholder. 

“It could be the Swedes.” 

“Why should that worry you?” Pan Zjendjan asked quietly. 
He had been eying the odd young horse trader with rising 
curiosity for some time. “Aren’t you going towards them any- 
way? You’re bound to run into them sooner or later.” 

“I'd rather meet the Swedes than the marauders who swarm 
through the countryside in wartime,” Kmita explained quickly. 
“If you’re driving horses you must be always on your guard. 
They’re a tempting prize.” 

“Tf it’s true that Pan Volodyovski is camped in Stutin, as I’ve 
heard he might be, then it could be one of his patrols,” Zjendjan 
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said. “They'd want to make sure that the country round about 
here is quiet and safe before they go into winter quarters. After 
all, the Swedes are only a jump and a skip away.” 

Hearing this, Pan Andrei glanced around the taproom and 
found a seat in the darkest corner, where the long overhang of 
the fireplace threw a black shadow on the table top. In the 
meantime everyone heard horses snorting and clattering outside, 
and a moment later several armed men stamped into the tavern. 
Their leader was a huge, dour man, so much so as to seem like 
a grizzled giant, and his wooden leg rattled on the loose planks 
with which the room was floored. 

Kmita glanced at him out of his dark corner and his heart 
missed a beat. He recognized Yozva Butrym. 

“Where’s the innkeeper?” the Laudanian demanded from the 
middle of the room. 

“Here, sir!” The Prussian hurried forward. “How can I be of 
service?” 

“Get feed for our horses!” 

“We have none here,” the innkeeper said and then pointed 
to Zjendjan and the supposed horse herders. “Unless these 
gentlemen can spare some of theirs.” 

“Whose people are you?” Zjendjan asked. 

“And who wants to know?” 

“I'm the Starosta of Vonsosh,” the young man replied in his 
loftiest and most authoritative manner. 

He was not, of course, a Starosta of anything, as Pan Andrei 
would discover in due time. He merely leased the arable lands 
and pastures of the shire. But since his own workers normally 
addressed him as "My Lord Sheriff he liked to use the title at 
important moments. Yozva Butrym, however, took him at face 
value, swept his cap off his head and said in a much humbler 
voice and with a gentler manner: “Greetings, my lord. It’s so 
dark in here a man can’t tell one man’s standing from another’s.” 

“Who are you people, then?” Zjendjan said again, lifting his 
nose proudly in the air and placing his plump fists on his hips in 
the posture of authority and interrogation. 

“We're Laudanians, sir. From the former Billevitch Regi- 
ment which is now commanded by Pan Volodyovski.” 

“For God’s sake!” Zjendjan cried out in delight. “So Pan 
Volodyovski is in Stutin, is he?” 


“Yessir. Along with several other officers who escaped from 
Zmudya.” 

“Thanks be to God for that!” said the supposed Starosta. “And 
who are these other officers, then?” 

“Well, we had Colonel Mirski,” the Butrym explained. “But 
he died of a heart attack a while back. But there’s Pan Oskierka, 
Pan Kowalski, the two Skshetuski cousins...”’ 

“What?” Zjendjan cried out. “What Skshetuski cousins? Is 
one of them from Bujhetz?” 

“That I wouldn’t know, sir,” Yozva said. “All I know is that 
he’s that famous hero who saved the army at the Siege of 
Zbarajh.” 

“Dear God Almighty! That’s my master 

Here Zjendjan realized how strange it must sound to have a 
high shire official like a Starosta, second only in rank to a 
Voyevode, talking about a master, and he added at once: “My... 
ah... friend and kinsman, I had meant to say.” 
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This was another fragment of Zjendjan’s boyhood past that 
Kmita would know about much later, but the rich, lordly and 
self-assured young man wasn’t straying too far from the truth. 
As a teen-aged lad in the long-lost provinces of Prince Yeremi 
Vishnovyetzki, he was a loyal and devoted servant of Pan Yan 
Skshetuski, rendered him some great services in the Cossack 
Wars along with Pan Zagloba and Pan Volodyovski, and stood 
with them as one of the godfathers of Yaremka, Pan Yan's 
first-born son. 

But Pan Andrei had other things on his mind just then. The 
first glimpse of the. dangerous, implacable Yozva Butrym 
brought back such violent memories, and threw him into such a 
gnawing rage, that he bit his lips and clutched at his saber. He 
knew that it was Yozva who caused the massacre of his former 
comrades. The peg-legged Butrym was his fiercest enemy 
among the Laudanians. The old, savage Kmita, Pan Andrei 
knew, would have him seized at once, roped to a horse’s tail and 
dragged through the stones and brambles in the yard outside, but 
the new Babinitch crushed this murderous impulse. Indeed, he 
worried that if the Laudanians recognized him here all his good 
intentions would be placed in jeopardy. 


He was determined to keep his identity a secret at all costs and 
to avoid recognition as long as he could. He edged into an even 
darker patch of shadow, cradled his head on his arms on the table 
top, and tried to look as if he was asleep. 

But at the same time he managed to whisper to Soroka: “Go 
to the stables. Get the horses ready. We’ll leave as soon as it 
Starts getting dark.” 

Soroka rose and went out of the room. 

Kmita kept still, pretending that he had dozed off, but a 
swarm of memories assailed him like a flock of birds. The sight 
of the Laudanians brought to mind the woods and trails of their 
peaceful country. It wrenched him with a longing for those 
peaceful hours in Vodokty, and he recalled with a sharp pang of 
pity and regret that short blissful moment in his past when he 
was truly happy, and which now seemed no more real to him 
than a wished-for dream. 

When Yozva Butrym said that he and his men were part of 
the old Billevitch Regiment, Pan Andrei’s heart started pound- 
ing like a drum. It seemed to leap and shudder in his chest, and 
to fill with sadness, as if Olenka’s family name alone was enough 
to plunge him into sorrow. The darkening Autumn afternoon 
looked suddenly like that January evening when he appeared in 
Vodokty with the Winter blizzard and saw Olenka among her 
spinning maids. The dim fire glowing on the hearth seemed to 
be the same. His eyes were closed but he could picture her in 
all her quiet, bright beauty. He heard again everything they said 
to each other that night, and he recalled every moment that 
happened between them. He saw her now as his lost Guardian 
Angel who wanted to lead him in the paths of decency and 
goodness, shield him from his own harsh impulses and actions, 
and show him the straight, simple road of human kindness, 
compassion and respect. 

Tf only I’d listened to her then,’ he thought in despair. ‘If only 
I'd listened...’ 

She’d known at once what to do and whose side to take. She 
knew instinctively who was in the right and who represented the 
forces of evil and where to look for both honesty and duty. 

"... She’d have taken me by the hand and led me along the right 
trail,’ he thought. ‘If only I’d listened.’ | 

And at this thought he felt such a powerful surge of love for 


that luminous young woman that he was ready to spill all his 
blood if he could just fall at her feet once more. He was even 
ready to throw his arms in friendship around that grim, one- 
legged Laudanian bear who’d murdered his companions, and he 
wanted this only because the man came from the Lauda country, 
and mentioned the Billevitch name, and used to know Olenka. 
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But it was his own name, repeated several times by Yozva, 
that brought him out of his saddened reverie. The young lord 
from Vonsosh was questioning the Laudanian about his old 
acquaintances, and Yozva was telling him everything that hap- 
pened in Keydany since that memorable announcement of the 
Hetman’s treaty with the Swedes. He spoke about the mutiny 
in the army, about the imprisonment of the loyal colonels, about 
their exile to Birjhe under guard, and about their rescue. 
Kmita’s name resounded through these tales with all the hatred 
due to cruelty and treason. Apparently the unforgiving Butrym 
didn’t know that Volodyovski, Zagloba and the two-Skshetuskis 
owed their lives to Kmita and this is how he told what happened 
in Billevitche. 

“So our colonel caught that traitor in the Billevitch manor, 
like a fox in a trap. And right away they had him sent out to be 
shot. I led him to his death with real joy in my heart, I tell you. 
I was real pleased that God’s hand finally reached that hell- 
hound. I shined a light in his eyes as we went along, to see if 
maybe he’d show some sign of repentance, but no way! Not 
him! He walked like he didn’t care that he’d be standing before 
God’s judgment in another minute. That’s how far gone he was 
in his crimes. That’s how hardened his soul had become. And 
when I advised him at least to make the sign of the cross, he told 
me to shut up and mind my own business.” 

Pan Zjendjan pursed his lips and shook his head in wonder, as 
if he couldn’t believe such depths of human stubbornness and 
depravity, and Yozva continued: 

“So we led him into the fields, put him against a pear tree, and 
I just got the firing squad lined up, when Pan Zagloba comes 
riding up and says we should search him first in case he had some 
papers. Well he did. We found some letter on him. ‘Throw 
some light on this,’ Pan Zagloba says and gets down to reading but 


he'd no sooner started when he grasps his head and shouts ‘Jesus 
and Mary! Get him back to the manor house at once!’ He jumped 
on his horse and galloped away and we led Kmita back the way 
we'd come, thinking that maybe they’d want to lay him across 
the coals to question him further. But that’s not what happened! 
They let the traitor go! It’s not my place to question my 
superiors, but I’d have shot him no matter what it said in that 
letter Pan Zagloba found.” 

“What did the letter say?” 

“I don’t know. The way I see it the Hetman had some other 
officers in his hands whom he’d have shot if something hap- 
pened to Kmita. Or maybe our colonel took mercy on the Lady 
who, as I hear it, took so ill that they could barely get her 
breathing again.” 

“Why would she do that if he came to take her to Keydany?” 

“I don’t know. People says she still loves him. They were to 
be married. All I know, though it’s not my place to say it, that 
it's a real bad thing to have him loose again. Satan himself 
would be ashamed to do what that man had done. He sent all 
of Lithuania into tears and mourning. His name is a curse. And 
God only knows how many widows and orphans he left crying 
behind him. Whoever kills him will earn God’s blessings and 
the thanks of everybody in the country just as ifhe’d shot a mad 
dog.” 

Here their conversation turned to Pan Volodyovski, the two 
Skshetuskis and the confederate regiments quartered in Pod- 
lasye. 

“Victuals are hard to get,” Yozva Butrym said. “The Prince- 
Voyevode’s estates have been sifted clean. The farmer gentry is 
mostly as poor as our own in Zmudya, living in hamlets like we 
do in the Lauda country, so that neither our animals nor our men 
have a lot to chew on. All the colonels decided to split the 
regiments into small formations, maybe a hundred men to every 
detachment, and spread them out with two or three miles 
between each of them throughout the countryside. But I don’t 
know what good that'll do in Winter.” 
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Kmita, who had been sitting quietly in his shadowed corner, 
listening without a word while his name featured so grimly in 


Yozva Butrym’s story, now stirred and was about to say that the 
Hetman would pluck the dispersed confederates like crayfish 
from a sack, when the doors creaked open and Soroka reap- 
peared on the threshold. 

The firelight fell straight into the sergeant’s face and illumi- 
nated his harsh, wolflike features, and Yozva Butrym gave him 
a long, hard stare. 

“Is that your man, Your Worship?” he turned to Zjendjan. eal 
know him from somewhere.” 

“No,” Zjendjan said and waved his hand in the direction of 
the others sitting about the room. “He’s one of that party of 
small country gentry that’s taking horses to market.” 

“What market?” Yozva asked. 

“The one in Sobota,” old Kemlitch replied. 

‘And where’s that?” 

Near be iatekes 

Yozva apparently took that answer for an attempt at humor, 
just as Pan Andrei had done in the Kemlitch hideout, and his 
face hardened into an angry challenge. —_ 

“Give me a straight answer when I’m asking for ithe 
snapped at old Kemlitch. 

“Why should I?” the old marauder growled in turn. “What 
gives you the right to ask me any questions?” 

“I’ve the right because it’s my duty,” Yozva snapped, scowl- 
ing dangerously. “I’ve been sent out to see if there're any 
suspicious people hereabouts. Well, it looks like I found a few 
who don’t want to tell me where they’re going!” 

Kmita became concerned that some kind of quarrel could 
erupt out of this exchange and decided that he had better 
intervene. 

“Don’t get so angry, Mister Soldier,” he said from his dark 
corner. “Piatek and Sobota are two market towns, like a lot of 
others, where you find horse fairs at this time of year. If you 
don’t believe us, ask His Worship the Starosta here who is sure 
to know them.” 

“Of course I do!” Zjendjan said to Yozva and the dour Butrym 
became mollified at once. 

“Well... that’s all right, then,” he muttered. “But why do you 
have to take your horses all the way out there? You can get nd 
of them in Stutin. We need them. We’ve lost quite a few, one 


way or another. We picked some up in Pilvishkye but they’re 
either spavined or down with saddle sores.” 

“Everybody goes where he’d rather be,” Kmita said and 
shrugged. “And we know what’s best for us.” 

“IT don’t know where it’s best for you, Mister,” Yozva grunted. 
“But it’s better for us if you don’t take information to the 
Swedes along with your horses.” 

“It’s strange to me too,” said the shrewd little leaseholder of 
Vonsosh. “These people curse the Swedes but they seem in a 
real hurry to get in among them.” 

Then he turned directly to Pan Andrei. “And you don’t look 
to me much like a drover, Mister,” he said. “Isaw a ring on your 
finger that a magnate wouldn’t be ashamed to wear on a feast 
day.” 

“If Your Worship likes it then buy it from me,” Kmita said at 
once. “I paid two groats for it in Elk.” 

“Two groats? Then it must be glass but it’s a good setting. 
Show it to me, Mister!” 

‘Come and take it, sir.” 

“What’s the matter, you can’t bring it over? I am to fetch it 
for myself?” 

“Ah... It’s just that I’m so tired, Your Worship,” Kmita said. 

“Ey, fellow, it seems as if you’re suddenly anxious not to show 
your features!” 

Hearing this, Yozva Butrym didn’t say a word. He stepped 
up to the hearth, picked up a burning brand, and carried it high 
overhead to Kmita’s dark corner where he shined the light 
straight into his face. Pan Andrei rose to his full height, know- 
ing that his masquerade was as good as over, and the two of them 
stared for a moment into each other’s eyes. Then, suddenly, the 
burning torch fell out of Yozva’s hand, hurling a thousand sparks 
as it hit the floor. 

“Jezus Maria!” the Laudanian shouted. “That’s Kmita!” 

“That’s right!”’said Pan Andrei, seeing that all further disguises 
were useless. 

But Yozva started shouting for his soldiers who were still 
outside. “Come in here! On the double! Hold him!” And then 
he cried straight into Pan Andrei’s face: 

“Is that you, you hellhound? You traitor? You masquerading 
Devil? You slipped out of my hands once already and now 


you re creeping in disguise to the Swedes? I’ve got you now, 
you Judas! You murderer! I’ve got you!” 

Yozva clutched Pan Andrei by the neck, Kmita seized him by 
the throat in his own turn, but now the two Kemlitch twins 
were also on their feet, their shaggy heads bumping against the 
ceiling. 

“What do you say, Pa?” Kosma asked. “Do we pound ’em 
now?” 

“Pound ’em!’’ the old man bellowed hauling out his saber. 
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The doors of the tavern burst open as Yozva Butrym’s soldiers 
ran into the room with Kmita’s troopers and the armed Kemlitch 
grooms hard upon their heels. Yozva clamped his left fist on the 
back of Pan Andrei’s neck, making lightnings around him with 
the naked rapier he grasped in his right hand, and Kmita seized 
him with both hands by the throat. He didn’t have the massive 
Butrym’s strength but Yozva’s eyes bulged out of his head as if 
he was being throttled in a vise. The Laudanian tried to smash 
Pan Andrei’s head with the iron guard of his heavy long-sword 
but Kmita drew his own. The cast-iron boss on top of the hilt 
split the top of Yozva’s head, his fingers opened on Pan Andrei’s 
neck, and he staggered backwards under the force of the blow. 
Kmita gave him a propelling push to clear some space around 
himself and slashed him with all his strength across the face. 

Yozva fell like a toppled oak and struck the floorboards with 
the back of his skull. 

“Kall!” Kmita howled and leaped on another Butrym as if the 
smell of blood woke the ruthless ruffian and marauder who lay 
submerged within him. 

But he had no need to encourage anyone to murder. The 
taproom was already seething like the contents of a boiling 
cauldron. The two young Kemlitches advanced shoulder to 
shoulder like twin battering rams. They slashed to right and left 
with their heavy sabers, sometimes butting their opponents like 
enraged, wild bulls, and hurling a man to the ground with each 
savage blow. Their father followed step for step behind them, 
squatting now and then all the way to the floor for a stronger 
thrust, peering out through his slanted eyes, and lunging with 


his sword-point between the shoulders of his sons like an archer 
shooting through a loophole. 

Soroka, however, spread the most terrifying carnage of them 
all. This was his element. He was at home in tavern brawls and 
fighting at close quarters. He emptied both his pistols into the 
jam-packed crowd, grappled with his enemies so closely that 
they were unable to swing a sword against him, and pounded 
their heads and faces with the bone grips and steel barrels of his 
discharged weapons. Each blow crushed a nose, gouged an eye 
or shattered mouths and teeth. Kmita’s remaining troopers and 
the Kemlitch grooms fought to support their masters. 

The fighting rolled from one end of the tavern to the other. 
The Laudanians defended themselves fiercely. But their defeat 
was a foregone conclusion from the moment that Kmita sent 
Yozva crashing to the floor and then, bounding into the fight, 
cut down another Butrym. Nor were Zjendjan’s lackeys of 
much help to them. They had come running in with their 
swords and carbines, but even though their master shouted 
‘Cutl’and “Shoot!” in his loudest voice, they didn’t know whom 
they should be shooting because the grey-clad Laudanian gentry 
wore no distinguishing uniforms and looked no different than 
the men they fought. Both sides took Zjendjan’s wretched 
servants for fresh enemies, and each battered them as fiercely as 
tiie Other. 

Zjendjan himself kept out of the fighting. He searched for 
Kmita in the. crowd to point him out for a pistol shot, but the 
terrifying killer appeared and disappeared before his eyes like an 
evil spirit, leaping out of the murky gloom as scarlet with 
fresh-spilled blood as if he were the Devil, and vanishing in the 
twilight. 
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Meanwhile the innkeeper managed to edge his way around 
the battle ground and hurled a bucketful of water into the 
fireplace: 

The room plunged into darkness. 

The tightly packed crowd could no longer tell friends from 
enemies. They hammered each other indiscriminately with 
their fists, pressed too close together to use any weapons, and 


finally the fighting spilled across the threshold through the 
broken doors. 

The Vonsosh lackeys were the first to flee. Then came the 
stumbling, battered Laudanians with Kmita’s men practically 
riding on their necks, and the fight changed into flight and 
pursuit among the ditches, bushes and the roadside nettles, and 
in the sheds and stables and among the wagons, while pistol shots 
cracked out and panicked horses screamed and reared in the 
cobbled courtyard. 

Whatever else was left of this wayside battle resolved itself 
around Zjendjan’s wagons where his lackeys were making their 
last stand. They had already fired their carbines from under the 
wagons at the Laudanians, mistaking them for their worst tor- 
mentors, and now they howled in terror from behind the wheels 
while old Kemlitch poked at them through the spokes with the 
end of his sword. 

“Give up!’ the old man bellowed, stabbing blindly underneath 
ae ate 

“Stop! We surrender!” several voices shouted and swords and 
firearms began to fly into the yard from under the wagons. 

The Kemlitch twins started pulling the disarmed Vonsosh 
grooms by the neck into the open, pounding them in the process 
with their hamlike fists, until the old man shouted: “To the 
wagons! Take what you can! Quickly! Quickly! To the wag- 
ons with you!” 

The young ruffians didn’t need to be told a third time to 
begin their looting. They ran as if their lives depended on 
swiftness to rip back the tarpaulins that covered Zjendjan’s 
baggage. 

The first few bundles were already flying through the air 
when Kmita’s voice thundered a command to stop. 

“Hold it!” he shouted and enforced his order with the flat of 
his bloodied sword. “Leave it alone! Back! Back! Stand aside!” 

Kosma and Damian wasted no time in getting out of their 
angry colonel’s way but the old man set up a plaintive wailing. 

“Your Worship...?” the old man moaned as if he were 
wounded. “Can’t we help ourselves to a little... Can’t we?” 

“Don’t you dare touch a thing!” Kmita cried. “Now find me 
the Starosta!” | 

The twins took off as if they’d sprouted wings, their father 


behind them, and they were back with Zjendjan in their clutches 
only moments later. This time the pudgy lordling bowed to the 
ground at the sight of Kmita. 

“Begging Your Excellency’s pardon,” he began. “I’m being 
treated quite unfairly here! I wasn’t looking for a fight with 
anyone. I didn’t take sides. And just because I’m going to visit 
some old friends in Stutin... well, anyone is allowed to do that...” 

Kmita said nothing, breathing deeply and leaning on his 
rapier, so Zjendjan went on: 

“ve done no harm to the Swedes or to the Prince-Hetman 
either. I was just on my way to see Pan Volodyovski who’s an 
old friend of mine. We served together in Ruthenia in the 
Cossack Wars. Why should I look for trouble? I wasn’t in 
Keydany! What happened there is none of my business! All I 
care about is my own skin and the safety of those few things that 
God bestowed on me. | didn’t steal them. I earned them with 
hard work. What does all this other business have to do with 
me? Why don’t you just let me go my own way, Your Wor- 
ship?” 

But Kmita just kept gasping, struggling to control his chaotic 
breathing, and looking at Zjendjan with distracted eyes. 

“I humbly beg Your Worship!” the plump young lordling 
started up again. “Your Excellency saw that I didn’t know those 
other men! I wasn’t their friend! They attacked Your Worship 
and they got what was coming to them. But why should I suffer 
forit too? Why should I lose what’s mine? How am I to blame? 
I'll ransom myself from Your Honor’s soldiers, if that’s what 
they want, although I’m a poor man and can’t afford a lot. But 
I'll give them a silver dollar each just so they have something for 
their trouble. I'll give them two apiece! And Your Excellency 
also should accept a little something from me...” 

“Cover up those carts!” Kmita shouted suddenly to the Von- 
sosh servants. And to Zjendjan he said: “And you, fellow, take 
all the wounded and go to the Devil!” 

“T thank Your Honor humbly.” 

Old Kemlitch, however, had to try once more. His hooked 
lower lip, along with the stumps of his remaining teeth, pro- 
truded in a plaintive pout that would have looked more con- 
vincing on an injured child. 


“Your Worship...!” he whined. “That’s ours... Holy Mirror 
ofsjimstieemehatiseounses 

But Kmita’s glare crushed him so completely that he stopped 
moaning, stooped even lower than his humble crouch, and 
seemed to shrink right into the ground. 

Zjendjan’s servants ran to repack the baggage and harness all 
their horses and Kmita turned again to the humbled Freeholder 
of Vonsosh. 

“Take all the dead and wounded you can find,” he said. 
“Deliver them to Pan Volodyovski and tell him from me that I’m 
not as bad an enemy of his as he thinks I am. I know it sounds 
strange after what just happened but I may even be a better 
friend of his than he can imagine. { didn’t want to meet with 
him just now. The time isn’t right. He might believe me 
sometime in the future but now I don’t have anything to prove 
that I can be trusted. Maybe there’ll be a time... I hope so... But 
listen! Be sure to tell him it was his men who attacked me and 
that I had no choice but to defend myself.” 

“That’s no more than the truth,” Zjendjan said. 

“Wait! Tell Pan Volodyovski to keep his regiment together. 
Don’t let it disperse. Radzivill was just waiting for some cavalry 
from Pontus before marching on them. He could be on his way 
already, for all that I know. Both he and Prince Boguslav are 
plotting with the Elector so it’s dangerous to camp so near the 
Prussian border. But the main thing is for the confederates to 
band together or they’ll die for nothing. The Voyevode of 
Vitebsk is trying to force his way into Podlasye, they could go 
out to meet him and help him if he needs it.”’ 

“Pll tell it all as faithfully if I was paid for it by the word,” 
Zjendjan said. 
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“Though it is Kmita who’s saying all this,” Pan Andrei said. 
“Though it’s Kmita who is warning them, let them join up with 
the other colonels and all stay together. They must unite for 
strength. I repeat, Radzivill is coming, and I’m not an enemy 
of Pan Volodyovski.” 

But Kmita was yet to encounter another facet of Pan Starosta 
Zjendjan, the one that helped to lift him from the status of a 
body servant to his new rank and riches. 

“It might go better if I had some personal sign from Your 
Worship,’ the plump youth suggested. “Like maybe a ring...” 


“Why do you need a sign?” 

“Because Pan Volodyovski would be more likely to believe 
Your Worship’s intentions. He’d think there had to be some- 
thing to your warnings if you sent a sign.” 

“Take my ring, then,” Kmita said. “Though he’ll find enough 
of my signs on the heads of those men you’ll be taking to him.” 

He slipped his costly family signet ring off his finger and 
handed it to Zjendjan who pocketed it at once. 


“My humble thanks to Your Worship,” he said. 
k ok 


An hour later found Zjendjan and his wagons on their way to 
Stutin. His grooms had not been all that badly battered. But his 
wagons carried three dead Laudanians, and the rest all wounded, 
along with Yozva Butrym who lay senseless with a slashed face 
and a broken head. 

On the whole, the shrewd young man decided as he rode 
along, he hadn’t done too badly. The ring, whose pure stone 
seemed to throw magical lights in the silver moonlight, was 
more than enough to pay for any damage. But the man who 
gave it was a real puzzle. Having done so much already to hurt 
the confederates and to help both Radzivill and the Swedes, he 
was apparently anxious to save them from total extinction. 

“Because what he advises came straight from the heart,” 
Zjendjan murmured to himself. “It’s always better to stick in a 
bunch then stand all alone without a friend nearby to help out 
if needed. But why should he go out of his way to give a special 
warning? Maybe out of some private gratitude or affection for 
Pan Volodyovski, like for not shooting him that time in Bille- 
vitche. He must be realiy fond of the little colonel! But that 
won't please the Voyevode of Vilna, that’s certain! Hmm... I 
don't understand that man... He serves Radzivill but wishes our 
side well. And he’s on his way into Swedish territory too. He’s 
a hard one to figure out, that’s certain.” 

And after a while Zjendjan added, peering at his new ring 
against the evening light: “Generous, too, I’d say. But it’s a bad 
idea to get in his way.” 

Old Kemlitch, plodding behind Kmita in just the opposite 
direction, racked his brains just as hard, and to a similarly 
unrewarding purpose, to unravel a mystery of his own. 


The question was: ‘Whom is Kmita serving?’ 

“He’s going to the King but he’s beating up on the confeder- 
ates who stand by the King,” the gloomy old marauder was 
growling to himself. “What’s going on here? Nor does he trust 
the Swedes ’cause he’s hiding from them... Ay, what will be- 
come of us in the end?” 

Unable to find any reasonable answers he turned to pour his 
outrage on his sons. 

“Scoundrels!” he hissed. “You'll die without a father’s bless- 
ing! Couldn’t you at least turn out a few pockets among the 
dead?” 

““We were scared, Pa!” Kosma and Damian chorused and the 
old man sighed with a glance at Kmita. 

Only Soroka was pleased with everything that happened and 
he rode happily just behind his colonel. 

“We got rid of our bad luck,” he grunted, grinning from ear 
to ear under his huge mustache. “We're winning again! | 
wonder whom we'll be beating next?” ' 

He was no more concerned about that than he was about 
where they were going or why. He was glad enough to leave 
that to his colonel. 

Kmita, however, rode ahead in such a grim and forbidding 
mood that no one dared to come near him or ask him anything. 
The night couldn’t have been darker than his clouded face. 

He felt that he would rather np open his own heart than hurt 
those men in whose ranks he wanted to serve. But what would 
have happened even if he’d surrendered to the Laudanians and 
let himself be taken to Pan Volodyovski? What would Volody- 
ovski think when he was told that his men caught Kmita, making 
his way to Swedish territory in disguise, and with passes for 
Swedish commandants in his pockets? 

“Old sins are hounding and tormenting me,” Kmita told 
himself. “Y1l run as far from them as I can, if God shows me the 
way...” 

And he began to pray as fervently as he could so that at least 
he'd drown the voice of his accusing conscience. 

‘More corpses behind you, it told him bitterly. “And not Swedish, 
either.’ 


“Have mercy on me, Lord,” Kmita prayed. ‘Forgive my 
trespasses and keep me from temptations. I’m going to my 
King. My service begins there.” 


Chapter Fifty 


ZJENDJAN HADN’T PLANNED on spending the night at the inn 
where he encountered Kmita. The distance from Vonsosh to 
Stutin was a short one and all he wanted was to rest his horses, 
especially those that hauled the heavy wagons, so that he didn’t 
waste any time when Kmita let him continue with his journey, 
and an hour later he was entering the small Podlasyan‘town. 

The night was well along when his coach and wagons rolled 
into the market place of Stutin. He announced himself to the 
pickets and set up camp in the town square because every home 
and building was packed to overflowing with Pan Volodyovski's 
soldiers. Stutin, in those days, had the name of a town but was 
in fact nothing more than a sprawling village, having neither 
walls nor a town hall and court house, nor the seminary and 
college which would be built there in the times of King Yan III 
Sobieski. Its buildings were mostly thatched peasant huts hud- 
dled about the square, the square itself was little more than a 
muddy common, and.the only reason why this country township 
was listed as a city was because it was laid out like one, forming 
a rectangle around its market place, rather than straggling along 
a village street. 

Zjendjan caught a few hours’ sleep under his warm wolfskin 
traveling cloak and made his way to Pan Volodyovski’s quarters 
the first thing in the morning. Not having seen him for years, 
the little colonel greeted him with joy. He led him at once to 
the house occupied by Pan Zagloba and the two Skshetuskis and 
here the young ‘Starosta’ forgot all about his new-found dignity. 
He burst into happy tears at the sight of his former master whom 
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he served faithfully for so many years, and in whose service he 
went through so many adventures before he made his fortune, 
and started kissing his hands with all his old simplicity and 
devotion. 

“Ai master, master!” he repeated, as moved as a child. “That 
we should meet again at a time like this...” 

“But you, I see, have always been Fortune’s child,” Pan 
Zagloba said. “And you’ve turned out just as I predicted. | 
prophesied you’d grow into a decent human being if only 
nobody hanged you in the meantime! What are you up to these 
days?” 

“Hey, master,” Zjendjan said at once. “What were they to 
hang me for when I didn’t do anything to hang for? I only did 
what God and the law allowed. I gave my master loyal service. 
If I ever swindled anybody it was to serve our country, so that’s 
an act of virtue. And if, now and then, | tricked some rebel to 
his own destruction—as with that witch, Horpyna, d’you re- 
member, master?-—that’s not a sin either. And even if it was a 
sin it would be yours rather than mine because I learned all my 
sharp practices from you.” 

“Listen to him, will you?” Fond of the shrewd, confident 
young man, Pan Zagloba was pleased with him as well. “If you 
want me toe howl in Hell for your sins then let me enjoy the 
fruits of your sinning! You're the only one who profited from 
those riches you plucked from the Cossacks. And that’s why 
you Il squirm alone when the Devil melts you into tallow!” 

“That's up to God’s mercy, master,” Zjendjan shot back at 
once. “But it isn’t true that I used everything only for myself. 
Do you recall my telling you about that old lawsuit my folks had 
with our neighbors, the Yavorskis? Fifty years it went on 
because of that pear tree that stands on our property and drops 
its fruit on what used to be the Yavorskis’ land. Well, I sued the 
last shirt off their backs and I made sure my parents lacked for 
nothing. They’re living safe and happy in our old homestead in 
Zjendjany, and nobody aggravates them now that the Yavorskis 
are begging on the highways, and I do the best I can for myself 
nearby.” 

“So you don’t live on your family lands any more?” Pan Yan 


asked. 


“No sir. My old folks live there like they did before. I live 
in Vonsosh now and I can’t complain because God was kind to 
me and let good things happen. But when I heard you gentle- 
men were in Stutin, there was no way I could stay at home. I 
told myself that it was time to go to war again if there is to be 
one, and so here I am!” 

“Why don’t you admit that it was the Swedes who chased you 
out of Vonsosh?” Pan Zagloba prodded. 

“Ey, you don’t see too many Swedes in the Vonsosh country, ” 
Zjendjan shrugged. “And if they do send a scouting party in 
there they come real careful because the peasants are deadset 
against them.” 

“That's good news,” said Pan Volodyovski. “I sent out a 
patrol yesterday to check on the Swedes because I didn’t know 
if Stutin was safe from them. I expect it was my men who 
brought you here?” 

“Well, as it happens it was I who brought them,” Zjendjan 
stirred uneasily. “Because, to tell the truth, there isn’t one of 
them who'd be able to sit on a horse without help.”~ 

“What do you mean? What are you telling us? What hap- 
pened?” Pan Volodyovski asked. 

“Well, they got knocked about pretty badly,” Zjendjan said in 
his slow, matter-of-fact manner. 

“Who did it to theme” 

“Pan Kmita,’”’ Zjendjan said. 

Pan Zagloba and the two Skshetuskis leaped to their feet and 
started shouting questions one across the other. 

“Kmita? Here? What brings him to these parts? Is the 
Prince-Hetman himself here with his army? Hurry up! Tell us 
everything that happened!” 


x * * 


Pan Volodyovski shot out of the room, apparently to see the 
extent of the damage for himself, and Zjendjan said he’d wait 
with his story until he returned. 

“Why waste breath twice on the same tale?” he asked. “It’s 
Pan Volodyovski’s affair anyway, since he’s the troop comman- 
der, and a wise man saves the tear and wear on his tongue as long 
as he can.” 

“Did you see Kmita with your own eyes?’ Pan Zagloba asked. 


“Sure I did. Like I see you, master.” 

“And did you talk with him?” 

“How was I not to talk with him when we stopped at an inn, 
he and I, a stone’s throw from here? He was there for the night 
and I pulled up just to rest my horses. We talked for an hour or 
more.” 

“What did you talk about?” 

“What did we talk about? Swedes, mostly. I complained 
about them, and he did some complaining too...” 

“He expressed dissatisfaction with the Swedes?” Pan Yan Sk- 
shetuski queried. 

“He cursed them to the Devil even though he was on his way 
among them.” 

“Did he have a lot of troops with him?” 

“Troops? He didn’t have any troops. He was alone except 
for maybe a handful of servants. True, they were armed to the 
teeth and they had faces you’d expect to see on Herod’s mur- 
derers, those who slaughtered the holy innocents. He passed 
himself off as one of the clodhopping gentry who drive horses 
to the local markets. They had a good little herd along with 
them too, but I didn’t buy their story, not entirely. Pan Kmita 
has a way about him that you don’t find among the horse 
drovers. And he had a real good ring on his finger, too... This 
one, as it happens!” 

And here Zjendjan flashed the costly stone before his audi- 
ence, and Pan Zagloba slapped his knee and wagged his head in 
wonder. 

“And he wheedled it out of him, of course!” he exclaimed. 
“Zjendjan, my lad, I’d know you anywhere just by that alone!” 

“Begging your pardon, sir,” Zjendjan huffed a little. “But I 
didn’t wheedle anything out of anybody. I am not a Gypsy. I 
may not own property of my own, leasing the lands I work until 
God lets me settle down in my own possessions, but I’m as good 
as any other noble. Pan Kmita gave me this ring as a sign of 
good faith, and so that you’d know he meant what he said, and 
I’il tell it all to you as soon as I can because, as it seems to me, 
it’s a matter affecting our own skins.” 

“What do you mean by that?” Pan Zagloba was visibly puzzled 
and disturbed. 

But in that moment Pan Volodyovski burst into the room 


again. He was pale with anger. He hurled his cap on the table 
and shouted out: “This is past believing! Three men dead and 
the rest all wounded! Yozva Butrym is cut up so badly he can 
hardly breathe!” 

“Yozva Butrym?” Even Pan Zagloba looked up in amaze- 
ment. “How can that be? He’s tougher than a bear!” 

“Pan Kmita stretched him out himself right before my eyes,” 
Zjendjan observed in his off-hand way. 

“Tve had enough of this Pan Kmita!” the little knight ex- 
ploded. “That man leaves corpses behind him wherever he 
appears! He’s worse than a plague! But this is the limit! We 
saved his neck just as he saved ours but now all debts are paid. 
We're starting a new account! Imagine, to attack my men like 
that and cut them up so badly... Ah, I'll make him pay for that 
the first time I see him!” 

“The truth of the matter is that he didn’t attack anybody,’ 
Zjendjan pointed out. “They did the attacking. He did his best 
to keep out of sight in the darkest corner he could find.” 
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“And you!” Pan Volodyovski turned angrily on Zjendjan. 
“Instead of helping my people when they needed it, you're 
testifying for him!” 

“I’m just saying what happened, that’s all,” Zjendjan defended 
himself earnestly. “As for helping out, my men did their best, 
only they couldn’t do much in that scramble where nobody 
could tell who was on whose side. The fact that I got away from 
there with my skin in one piece, and all my goods intact, is only 
due to Pan Kmita’s understanding and his good will for us. 
Because jusiistemmsecntlemlens tony Matamers alc timers 
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Here Zjendjan gave a full account of everything that hap- 
pened in the tavern, leaving no detail unsaid, and when he 
finished with what Kmita ordered him to tell a look of absolute 
amazement settled on all! faces. 

“He told you that himself?” Pan Zagloba asked. 

“Ih person. I'm no enemyeoritheseomtedetatesmamas Pam 
Volodyovski, is what he said to me, though they may think 
different. It'll all come out in good time, but in the meanwhile 
let them stick close together, or as there’s God in Heaven, the 


Voyevode of Vilna will pluck them out one at a time like 
crayfish from a bucket.” 

“And did he say that the Voyevode is on his way already?” Pan 
Yan Skshetuski pressed. 

“He said the Prince was just waiting for Swedish reinforce- 
ments and then he’ll march straight down on Podlasye.” 

“What’s one to think ofall this, gentlemen?” Pan Volodyovski 
stared at his puzzled friends one after another. 

“It’s an astounding thing!” Pan Zagloba mused. “Either that 
man is turning on Radzivill or he’s setting some trap of his own 
against us all. But what kind of trap could it be? He’s advising 
us to stick close together and what harm can come to us from 
that?” 

“We can starve,” Pan Volodyovski said. “I’ve just had word 
that Colonels Zeromski, Kotovski and Lipnitzki plan to split 
their regiments into small detachments and scatter them through 
the entire Palatinate. They can’t feed themselves when they’re 
all together.” 

“And what’ll happen if Radzivill really comes down upon us?” 
asked Stanislav Skshetuski. “Who'll be strong enough to oppose 
him then?” 

No one could find a good answer because it was as clear as 
day to all these experienced officers that if the Grand Hetman of 
Lithuania caught the confederates scattered in winter quarters 
and dispersed throughout Podlasye he’d have no problem what- 
soever in destroying them. 

“An astounding thing!” Zagloba repeated. Then, after a mo- 
ment’s thought, he went on: “Kmita’s already shown his good 
will for us once... Hmm, I could almost think that he’s left 
Radzivill... But if that was so why would he try to sneak past us 
in disguise? And heading towards the Swedes?” 

Then he turned to Zjendjan. “Didn’t he tell you he was 
going towards Warsaw?” he asked. 

“Yes he did!” 

“Well, that’s in Swedish hands,” Pan Zagloba mused. “And 
so’s the rest of the country around there.” 

“He’d have met up with them already,” Zjendjan offered. “If 
he rode all night.” 

“Have you ever seen such a contradictory man?” Zagloba 
asked the others. 


“There’s no doubt that he’s as full of good mixed with evil as 
wheat and chaff before they are threshed,” Pan Yan Skshetusk1 
said. “But I’ll say straight out that there is nothing wrong with 
the advice he gives us. I don’t know where he’s going in 
disguise or why, and I’m not going to bother my head about it 
because there has to be more to it than we know. But I'll swear 
that his advice is sound, that he warns us sincerely, and that our 
only possible salvation is to do exactly as he said. Who knows 
if we’re not about to owe our lives to him again.” 

“For God’s sake!” Pan Volodyovski shouted out in protest. As 
the one who had just lost ten men at Kmita’s hands, he wasn’t 
likely to give him much credit. “How is Radzivill to get here 
through Zoltarenko’s Cossacks and Hovansky’s army? It’s one 
thing for a single regiment like ours to slip by, and even we had 
to cut our way through them at Pilvishkye. And it’s the same 
story with Kmita creeping past with just a few people... But the 
Prince will march with an entire corps! How is he going to get 
through without fighting them and starting a whole new war? 


That’s the one thing about all this that makes no sense to me at 
all!” 


x *« * 


Pan Michal was still speaking when the door creaked open 
and the duty orderly came into the room. “There’s a man 
outside with a letter for the colonel,” he reported. 

“Bring it here at once!” Pan Volodyovski ordered, and when 
the orderly returned waeh the letter, he broke the seal, spread 
out a sheet of paper, and started to read aloud to the others. 

“Let me add a postscript to what I told the Freeholder of Vonsosh 
yesterday,” he read. “The Hetman has more than enough men to 
dispose of you but he’s waiting for Swedish reinforcements so that he 
can march on you under Swedish banners. If the Muscovites tried to 
stop him they’d have to fight his Swedes and that would mean war with 
the King of Sweden. The situation with the Russians is a complex one, 
but they are shaking in their boots at the thought of taking on Charles 
Gustav, and none of them want to be responsible for starting a war that 
they’re bound to lose. They’ve caught onto Radzivill’s strategy of 
always pushing out the Swedes towards them so that they could kill one 
and get themselves trapped in a war with Sweden. That’s why they’re 
keeping so quiet nowadays, not sure what to do, since Lithuania is now 


a part of Sweden. That’s also why they won’t try to stop Radzivill 
when he moves against you. If he falls on you scattered as you plan, 
he’ll crush you all like gravel underfoot. For God’s sake get together 
as quickly as you can with all the other confederate commanders, and 
ask the Voyevode of Vitebsk to hurry towards you, especially since it’s 
easter for him now to get through the Russians while they’re standing 
around and wondering what to do. I wanted to warn you under another 
name, so you'd believe and trust me, but since it all came out anyway 
Pll just sign my own. You’re as good as lost if you don’t believe me 
and I’m also not what I used to be. ‘With God’s help you'll be hearing 
different tales about me.” 

“You wanted to know how Radzivill will get through to us,” 
Yan Skshetuski said. “Now you have the answer.” 

“That's true... It does make sense,” the little knight agreed. 

“True?” Pan Zagloba cried. “It couldn’t be more true if you’d 
read it in the Gospels! None of us can doubt it! I was the first 
to guess the goodness in that man, and even though he carries 
more curses on his head than a dog has fleas, there’ll be a day 
when we'll all bless his name, take my word for it! I can judge 
a man’s worth at a glance. Do you remember how I took to him 
back there in Keydany? He also loves and admires all of us, as 
the great knights we are, and when he heard my name for the 
first time he just about strangled me out of admiration. Which 
is also why he helped me to liberate you as | did.” 

“Ey, but you’ll never change, master,” Zjendjan shook his 
head. “Why should Pan Kmita think more of you than of my 
old master or Pan Volodyovski?” 

“You're a fool!” cried Zagloba. “He didn’t waste much time 
seeing through you, did he? And the only reason he calls you a 
Freeholder rather than Dolt of Vonsosh is out of good manners!” 

“So maybe he’s also being polite about that admiration?” 
Zjendjan asked. 

"Just look at how this calf shakes his horns at me!” Pan 
Zagloba cried. “You’ll shake them a lot harder after you are 
married, my dear Freeholder, take my word for it!” 

“That’s all very well,” Pan Volodyovski said. “But if he’s 
sincerely on our side why did he try to slip past us like a wolf 
and chewed up our men?” 

“Don’t rack your brains about that, my dear Michal,” Pan 
Zagloba told him, “because you’ve never been much of a strate- 


gist. You just do what we decide here and you’ll do very well, 
because if your wits were half as sharp and quick as your saber 
you’d be the Crown Grand Hetman in place of Pan Revera 
Pototzki. But will you tell me why Kmita should’ve come heree 
So you’d mistrust him to his face as you mistrust his letter? It 
wouldn’t take much to come to blows with such a fiery cavalier 
and what would happen then? But even if you did trust him and 
believe him, what about all the other colonels? What would 
your own Laudanians say and do? Wouldn’t they try to chop 
him into mincemeat at the first chance they got?” 

“You're quite right, father,” Pan Yan observed gravely. 
“There was no way for him to come here.” 

But Pan Michal always clung to his preconceived ideas with 
just as much stubbornness, tenacity and determination as he 
showed in battle. “Then why is he going to meet the Swedes?” 
he demanded. 

“How should I know?” Pan Zagloba bellowed. “The Devil 
himself wouldn’t be able to guess what that firebrand will cook 
up next! That’s not our affair. The thing for us to do is take his 
advice, believe in his warning, and carry our heads out of here 
while we still have them sitting on our shoulders.” 

“There’s no point in even talking any more about it,” Pan 
Stanislav said. 

“We must send word at once to Zeromski, Kotovski, Lip- 
nitzki and that other Kmita,” said Pan Yan Skshetuski. “Write 
to them at once, Michal, but don’t tell them where the warning 
came from. Otherwise they’]] never take it seriously.” 

“We'll be the only ones to know whom to thank for this and 
we'll spread the word when the time is right!” Pan Zagloba 
shouted. “Let’s go, Michal! Let’s move!” 

“And we ourselves will march to Bialystok,” Pan Yan sug- 
gested, “having sent word to everyone to assemble there. Are 
we all agreed? Now let God just bring us the Voyevode of 
Vitebsk as soon as He can.” 

“The troops will have to send a delegation to him from 
Bialystok,” Pan Zagloba went on excitedly. “With God’s help 
we will face the Lithuanian Hetman on equal terms or stronger. 
It’s not for us to lock horns with the likes of him but Pan 
Sapyeha is another story. What a good, decent man that is! 
There isn’t another like him in the Commonwealth.” 


“D’you mean to say, sir, you know Pan Sapyeha too?” Pan 
Stanislav asked. “Is there anyone with whom you’re not ac- 
quainted?” 

“Do I know him? Ha! I knew him when he was a lad no 
taller than my saber and he was already as good as an angel!” 

“People say that he not only sold off all his lands and jewels 
for the cause, but that he’s even melting silver bridles into ready 
coin so that he can raise as big an army as he can against the 
enemy, Pan Volodyovski added. 

“Thank God there’s at least one like him in the Common- 
wealth,” Pan Stanislav said. “Do you remember how we trusted 
in Radzivill too?” 

“That's blasphemy!” Pan Zagloba roared. “The Voyevode of 
Vitebsk? We should distrust the Voyevode of Vitebsk? Long live 
the Voyevode of Vitebsk! And you, Michal, get to your dis- 
patches. Let’s leave this Stutin mud to the eels and ride at once 
to Bialystok where they’ve tastier fish. The Jews also bake some 
first-rate Sabbath Chala breads in those parts... Ha! So at last the 
war will start again! I must say I’ve missed it. We’ll have 
Radziviil for an appetizer and then set about the Swedes! We’ve 
already shown them once what we can do! Write those dis- 
patches, Michal! Time’s wasting and there’s periculum in mora!” 

“And I'll go and alert the regiment,” Pan Yan said, getting up 
to leave. 

An hour later several dozen dispatch riders galloped out of 
Stutin, carrying the news of the Hetman’s coming and the 
summons for assembly far into Podlasye, and the Laudanian 
Regiment followed shortly after. Their senior officers rode in 
front, making plans and discussing the great events that they had 
set in motion, while the troops that trotted at their backs were 
led by Roche Kowalski, newly appointed to be their lieutenant. 

They headed for the towns of Osov and Gonetz which lay 
along their path towards Bialystok where they expected the 
other confederate regiments to gather. The war in Lithuania 
was about to blaze up again and take a better turn. 


Chapter Fifty-one 


PAN VOLODYOVSKI’S LETTERS alerting the confederates to Radz- 
ivill’s march found a quick response in their widely scattered 
camps throughout Podlasye. Some of their colonels had already 
dispersed their formations across several districts. Others fur- 
loughed all but a handful of their enlisted gentry, keeping a mere 
dozen or so with the colors along with a few dozen grooms and 
men-at-arms. This was, in part, a means to avoid starvation in the 
Winter months, but it was also due to the fact that discipline was 
collapsing at an alarming rate among the rank and file mutineers, 
and if they hadn’t been sent home on leave they might have 
deserted anyway. The sad truth was that once those regiments 
rose up against their rightful Hetman, and once these soldiers 
broke their oaths of obedience to their ultimate military authority, 
they were prone to question any order and to oppose their officers 
at the slightest pretext. 

If the confederates had a single respected and admired leader, 
one who would march these regiments into instant battle against 
either of the Commonwealth’s invaders, or even against Radz- 
ivill himself, their discipline would have lasted through all their 
privations. But in Podlasye—where all they had to do was take 
potshots at some of the smaller Radzivill castles, raid the Prince- 
Palatine’s estates, and negotiate with Prince Boguslav—it 
cracked altogether, proving the old adage that disuse destroys a 
soldier. 

Some of these furloughed or temporarily disbanded confeder- 
ates and deserters began to molest the Palatinate’s peaceful 
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country gentry. Others, especially from among the low ranking 
men-at-arms and the armed regimental servants, turned into 
highway brigands who terrorized and pillaged the countryside 
almost as ruthlessly as the oddly inactive Russian enemy would 
have done. 

And yet these melting and disintegrating regiments that were 
the only Polish-Lithuanian troops which didn’t side with one or 


the other of the two external enemies—and which were the last 
remaining hope of the Commonwealth and King Yan 


Casimir—had been practically ignored by both the invaders. 
The Swedes, flooding the country from the west and then 
heading southward, hadn’t yet reached this secluded corner 
where Podlasye crouched between occupied Mazovia and 
northern Lithuania. The huge Russian armies of Hovansky, 
Trubetzkoy and Srebrnyi, supported by the raiding corps of 
Zoltarenko’s Cossacks, stood hesitating in the eastern provinces 
they had occupied, as if rooted to the ground by their indeci- 
sion. 

In the embattled Ukrainian territories far to the southeast, the 
war against Hmyelnitzki’s and Buturlin’s Cossacks went on 
unabated and, only a few months earlier, a handful of Polish 
soldiers under Crown Hetman Pototzki suffered a defeat near 
the town of Grodek. But Lithuania was under the protection of 


the Swedes and—as Kmita pointed out in his letter to Pan 


Volodyovski—any further incursions into her territories would 
have brought all the wrath of that feared military nation upon 
the invader. Not even the ruthless and barbaric Hovansky 
wanted to take such risks, and so he left Podlasye and its rebel 
regiments to their own devices, while the leaderless confederates 
were too weak and scattered to threaten anyone or to try 
anything more significant than the pillaging of Radzivill estates. 

Pan Volodyovski’s letters seemed to shake the inactive rebel 
colonels out of their lethargy. If Yanush Radzivill was really on 
the move then the danger was pressing and immediate. The 
disintegrating regiments were brought together again. Leaves 
were canceled and the scattered troopers flowed back to the 
colors under the threat of punishment for desertion. Colonel 
Zeromski, being the most serious-minded and respected of the 
confederate commanders, and whose regiment was in the best 


condition, was the first to head for Bialystok. Yakub Kmita 
followed a week later, although all he could gather was a mere 
hundred and twenty men. Kotovski’s and Lipnitzki’s troopers 
straggled in singly or in small detachments, along with numbers 
of local petty gentry and fresh volunteers from as far away as the 
Lublin country. The wealthier gentry also began to make an 
appearance, riding into the camp at Bialystok with armed 
grooms and private men-at-arms, so that by the time that Pan 
Volodyovski arrived with his Laudanians there were several 
thousand men waiting for action and a leader they could trust 
and follow. 

All of this new martial activity was still somewhat disorderly 
and confused, but nowhere near as chaotic as that Vyelkopolian 
gathering that was supposed to stop the Swedes at Uistye, 
because every one of these Podlasians, Lublinians and Lithuani- 
ans had some war experience, and there were few even among 
the new volunteers who’d never smelled gunpowder other than 
the eager, beardless youths tasting their first campaign. Each of 
these members of the warrior gentry had fought Cossacks, Turks 
or Tartars sometime in his life, and there were those among 
them who remembered the former Swedish wars as well. But 
standing head and shoulders above all of them, both in renown 
and in the tales of his military exploits, was Pan Zagloba who 
was never happier than in such lively gatherings of volunteers 
and soldiers where no one discussed anything on a dry throat. 

His stature soon soared above that of all the regimental 
colonels and the crowds listened avidly to the tales told about 
him by the Laudanians. His rescue of Volodyovski, Mirski, 
Oskierka and the two Skshetuskis became a camp epic, while he 
was also prone to giving himself full justice in his own accounts. 

“I don’t like to boast,” he would say with becoming modesty, 
“or babble lies about things that never happened, because pure 
truth always is the main thing with me, as my nephew can 
confirm for anyone who needs it.” 

At this point he would turn to Pan Roche Kowalski who'd 
emerge from behind his back and roar in stentorian tones: 
“Uncle doesn’t lie!” 

Then the huge ex-dragoon would flip an eye fiercely at the 
listeners as if looking for an opportunity to back his words with 
his hamlike fists. But no one ever called him on the challenge 


and Pan Zagloba regaled the crowd with all his past successes. 
He told how he drove Hmyelnitzki to drink and distraction in 
the Cossack Wars; what he achieved at the Siege of Zbarajh; 
how the famous Prince Yeremi Vishnovyetzki relied on his 
counsel in everything that mattered, and how he entrusted him 
with leading all the sallies against the combined Cossack-Tartar 
armies. 

“And after every sally,” he would say, “when we wiped out 
five or ten thousand of that rebel rabble, Hmyel would batter his 
head against a wall and howl that nobody else could do that 
except that devil Zagloba! And when the war was over, and we 
sat down to draft the armistice at Zborov, the Tartar Khan 
himself pointed me out to his murjahs as one of the living 
wonders of the world and begged me for a picture he might send 
to the Turkish Sultan.” 

“That’s the kind of men we need these days,” his listeners told 
each other. 

“If there were just a thousand like him in the Common- 
wealth,” others said throughout the camp. “Nothing that hap- 
pened to the country would’ve taken place.” 

“Let’s thank God that we have at least one of his kind among 
us!” 

And since the tales of Pan Zagloba’s triumphs and achieve- 
ments were told throughout the Commonwealth even without 
his help, the old knight basked in glory and renown wherever 
he®ap peared. 

“He was the first to call Radzivill a traitor to his face!” the 
warrior gentry cried. 

“And he pulled good men out of his claws! He struck the first 
blow!” 

“And along the way he gave the Swedes such a beating at 
Klevany that not one of them escaped alive!” 

“His was the first victory and with God’s help it won’t be the 
last one!” 
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The regimental colonels may have been a little less enthralled 


about Pan Zagloba but they showed him every sign of respect 
and consideration, asking his advice in every matter and show- 


ering him with praise both for his past valor and his present 
sagacity and wisdom. 

As it happened, there was a vital problem to be resolved just 
then. Delegates from the gathered army had gone in search of 
the Voyevode of Vitebsk, inviting him to take command of the 
confederation, but since no one knew where exactly Pan 
Sapyeha was to be found just then these messengers seemed to 
have vanished into thin air. There was even news that some of 
them may have fallen into the hands of Zoltarenko’s raiders who 
went on pillaging the country around Volkovysk without regard 
to the Russians’ orders. 

The gathered colonels knew by their own experience that 
they must elect a temporary generalissimo who would command 
them all until Pan Sapyeha’s arrival, and each of them, excepting 
Pan Volodyovski, had himself in mind for that post of honor. 
But since the gathered troops declared that they wanted to take 


part in the election—and not through representatives but in a 


popular vote taken by them all—the encampment turned into a 
political convention where every candidate did his best to win 
and captivate supporters. Pan Michal, after consulting with his 
friends, decided to back Zeromski who was a highly-respected 
and honorable man, as well as a skilled and experienced soldier, 
and who appealed to the troops by his martial bearing and long 
senatorial beard. Zeromski, out of gratitude, backed Volody- 
ovski, but the other colonels didn’t think that the youngest (and 
smallest) officer among them would have the stature necessary 
for such an important post, especially since he’d have to deal 
with the local citizenry as well as the army. 

“Who’s the oldest man among us, then?” they wanted to 
know. | 

“Uncle’s the oldest!” Pan Roche Kowalski thundered in such 
a booming voice that every head in the gathering turned in his 
direction. 

“It’s a pity he doesn’t have a regiment of his own,” said Pan 
Yahovitch, who served as Zeromski’s deputy commander. 

“So what?” others began to shout at once. “Since when are 
we obliged to elect a colonel? Aren’t we free to decide on 
anyone we want? If any noble can be elected to the throne why 
can’t we pick our own generalissimo?” 


Lipnitzki, who didn’t like Zeromski and wanted to prevent 
his election at all costs, was quick to agree. 

“That’s right! It’s a free vote and anyone can cast it for 
anyone he wishes! And it’ll be all the better not to elect a 
regimental colonel so that no one else would feel either slighted 
or insulted!” 

An extraordinary tumult and turmoil exploded then all across 
the camp. Crowds of soldiers started shouting: “To the polls! 
Vets vote. 

Others demanded: “Who’s the most famous man among us? 
Who's a greater knight than Pan Zagloba? Who’s a better 
soldier? We want Pan Zagloba! Long live Zagloba! Vivat Pan 
Zagloba, our generalissimo! Vivat! Vivat! Vivat!” 

“Long life to him!” roared a thousand throats. 

“We'll cut down anybody who opposes him!” howled the 
more restless, undisciplined and turbulent among the newer 
volunteers. 

“No one’s against him!” the crowds bellowed in reply. 
“We're all for him! Our vote is unanimous!” 

“Vivat! Long live the conqueror of Gustaphus Adolphus! 
Long live the man who terrorized Hmyelnitzki!” 

“He 1s the one who saved the captive colonels!” 

“And who crushed the Swedes at Klevany!” 

“Vivat! Vivat! Zagloba dux! Zagloba the leader! Vivat! Vi- 
vat! Vivat!” 

And the huge swarming crowds of volunteers and soldiers 
hurled their bright caps into the air and started running through 
the camp in search of Pan Zagloba. 
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The new generalissimo was somewhat startled and taken very 
much aback by this unsought and unexpected honor, particu- 
larly since he wanted the post to go to Yan Skshetuski, and for 
the first few minutes he didn’t know what to say or do. But 
when he realized that he was really the choice of all the army, 
and when he heard a mob of several thousand men crying out 
his name, he turned as crimson as a boiled beetroot and quite 
lost his breath. 

“Look at him!’’ cried the joyful soldiers, seeing his confusion 
and crowding about him. “He’s blushing like a maiden! His 


modesty is even greater than his valor! May he live a long time 
and lead us to victories!” 

Meanwhile the regimental colonels also came running with 
their congratulations, putting their best face on their disappoint- 
ments, and some of them were actually quite pleased that this 
new high rank didn’t go to some rival of their own. 

Pan Volodyovski said nothing, being quite as astonished by 
this elevation as the new commander-in-chief was himself, and 
only his pointed little whiskers twitched powerfully up and 
down. But Zjendjan stared wide-eyed and open-mouthed, in- 
credulous but respectful to the point of awe, as Pan Zagloba 
gradually regained control over his amazement. He placed his 
fists on his hips, his head jerked up proudly, and he began to 
receive the homage of the gathering as his natural due. 

Zeromski offered the congratulations of the colonels while 
Trooper Zymirski, a gentleman-volunteer in Kotovski’s Regi- 
ment, spoke on behalf of the rank and file, citing the classic 
maxims of many ancient sages. 

Zagloba listened with profound attention, nodding: with the 
aloof dignity of his rank, and when the speaker finally ran out of 
quotations he struck an orator’s stance of his own. 

“Gentlemen!” he cried. “Even if someone wished to drown 
true merit in the deepest ocean, or to bury it under the Carpa- 
thian Mountains, it will emerge on its own and float to the 
surface like oil on wine, so that it might cry out to everyone 
who sees it: ‘Here lam! Ready for my reward! Fearing neither the 
light of day nor any human judgment!’ But since true virtue must 
be set in modesty, just as a precious ring-stone is set in the purest 
gold, therefore I ask you, gentlemen, standing here before you; 
did I ever boast to you about my achievements? Didn’t I try to 
hide them from you and keep them to myself? Didi seek this 
honor which you bestowed upon me? You've judged my merits 
for yourselves but I am ready to deny them even now...!” 

“No! No! Never!” a hundred voices shouted and Pan 
Zagloba made a modest gesture. “There are worthier men than 
I among you,” he intoned and began to name all the gathered 
colonels. “Even the ancient Romans never had such splendid 
knights among them! Why did you choose me as your com- 
mander rather than one of them? It’s not too late to change your 


minds... Take this distinction off my shoulders, why don’t you? 


Take it...! Give it to a better man!” 
“Never! Never!” howled thousands of voices. “That’ll never 
happen!” 


“Never!” cried the colonels, delighted to be praised so hand- 
somely before the whole army, and wanting to demonstrate their 
own new-found modesty. 

“Well...” Pan Zagloba sighed at last, as ifin resignation. “Isee 
for myself that there’s no other way. Let your will be done, 
then, gentlemen! I accept this burden! And I believe that with 
God’s help you won’t regret this trust that you show in me. 
Whatever fate has in mind for us, we'll face it together, and | 
swear to you that I'll stand by you for better or worse, just as 
you ll stand by me, and that we’ll be sharing our glory even after 
death!” 

Wild emotion seized everyone. Some men drew their sabers, 
offering them to Heaven. Others wept. Pan Zagloba’s bald pate 
began to glisten with thick drops of sweat but his enthusiasm 
soared higher with each passing minute. 

“We'll stand by our rightful King and our dear Motherland!” 
he shouted. “We’ll live or die for them! Gentlemen! In all our 
history there have never been such calamities falling on our 
country. Traitors opened her gates and now there isn’t one 
fistful of earth, other than this Palatinate, where some enemy 
isn’t making himself at home. You are the country’s only hope, 
and I am yours, and all eyes in the Commonwealth are turned 
on you and me! Let’s show our Mother that she isn’t crying out 
to us for nothing! As you ask for courage and faith from me, so 
I demand your discipline and obedience! And when we stand 
together, powerful and united, and when our example opens the 
eyes of those poor wretches who’ve been deceived by the 
enemy, then half the Commonwealth will run here to join us! 
Whoever has God in his heart will take his stand beside us, the 
powers of Heaven will aid us, and who’ll be our equal then?” 

Swept away to the heights of feeling, a thousand voices 
roared: “As God’s in Heaven, that’s how it’ll be! That’s what’s 
going to happen! Listen to him! That’s Solomon talking! Let’s 
fight! To war! To war!” 

And Pan Zagloba lifted both his arms towards the north and 
began to bellow: 


“Come here, then, Radzivill! Come, my lord Hetman! My 
lord Heretic! Lucifer’s voyevode! We’re waiting for you united 
and together, not scattered and turned against each other! And 
it’s not pacts and papers we hold in our fists but sabers and 
muskets! An army waits for you here, not a mob! And I’m 
waiting for you! Come out and fight Zagloba! Get all your 
devils to help you and come out!” 

Here he stopped for breath, turned to face his army, and 
yelled so loudly that his voice boomed through the entire camp: 

“As God’s my witness, gentlemen! Prophetic visions are 
coming down upon me! All we need is unity and we'll crush 
those scoundrels, those foreign fancy-pants, those perfumed 
stocking-wearers and Swedish herring-eaters, and those other 
flea-bitten barbarians with their lousy sheepskins and nits in 
their beards who ride around in sleighs even in the Summer! 
We'll blow some pepper up their noses, you just wait and see! 
They’ll run so hard they’ll drop their drawers behind them! 
Fight them, whoever lives! Fight, whoever loves his God and 
country!” 7 

Thousands of sabers leaped out of their scabbards at this 
flaming rhetoric and gleamed in the sunlight. Vast crowds 
surrounded Pan Zagloba, pushing and shoving and trampling 
anything that fell underfoot, and howling to high heavens: 
“Lead us! Lead us!” 

“Tomorrow!” roared Zagloba, carried off by his own enthusi- 
asm. “I’ll lead you tomorrow! Get ready!” 
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The election took place in the morning and in the afternoon 
the regiments massed for inspection and review in the broad, 
green meadows. They stood in line next to each other, mus- 
tered in great order, with their colonels and standard-bearers at 
their head, while their commander-in-chief rode back and forth 
before them with a gilded bulava in his hand, a spray of heron 
feathers fixed to his sable cap, and with a horsetail standard 
carried over him. 

“A natural-born Hetman, as I live and breathe!” the soldiers 
whispered to each other, feeling their hearts lift at the sight of 
this imposing figure, as he trotted among his regiments like a 
shepherd looking over his flock. 


The regimental colonels rode out towards him to report, and 
he chatted briefly with each of them—praising one thing and 


correcting another—so that even those commanders who were- 
n't too pleased at first at his election had to admit that their new 
leader knew his business well. 

Only Pan Volodyovski twitched his whiskers with an odd, 
wondering look painted on his face when Pan Zagloba patted his 
shoulder in a kindly manner after the review and said to him in 
the hearing of all the other colonels: 

“I'm pleased with you, Michal. Very pleased. Your regiment 
is in top shape, better than any other. Carry on like that and you 
can be sure that I’ll keep you in mind.” 

“For God’s sake,” the little knight murmured to Skshetuski as 
they made their way to their quarters after the inspection. 
“Where does he get such poise? Could a real Hetman say 
anything different?” 

Pan Zagloba immediately sent strong patrols in every direc- 
tion, including some that were quite unnecessary, and when 
they returned the next day he listened carefully to their reports 
and then made his way to the quarters that Pan Volodyovski 
shared with the two Skshetuskis. 

“I have to keep up a certain dignity and distance before the 
troops,” he told them. “But when we’re alone together we can 
be as easy with each other as before. Here I’m your friend, not 
your supreme commander. Your advice may also be quite useful 
even though I’ve a fine brain of my own, because I know that 
you're more experienced in military matters than most people 
in the Commonwealth.” 

They greeted him as warmly as ever and all of them were soon 
at ease with each other again. Only Zjendjan couldn’t bring 
himself to be as familiar with the old knight as he used to be. 

“What do you have in mind to do, father?” Yan Skshetuski 
asked. 

“First of all I want discipline and order and I want to keep the 
troops busy all the time so that they don’t fall apart like they did 
before. I heard you mumbling in your whiskers, Michal, when 
I sent those patrols to all points of the compass yesterday, but | 
had to do that to keep as many men as busy as I can. That’s the 
first thing. The next question is: What do we need the most? 


We’ve plenty of men and there’ll be more coming. That Ma- 
zovian gentry that fled into Prussia will also make its way down 
here in due time. But no army in the world fights well on an 
empty belly. So I’ve been thinking to order the patrols to bring 
in everything that falls into their hands. Cattle, sheep, pigs, 
wheat, hay... everything they can find in this Palatinate and next 
door in Mazovia, where the Swedes haven’t emptied all the 
Jarderseyet. 

“The local gentry will kick up a fuss,” Skshetuski observed, “if 
they’re robbed of their harvests and their livestock.” 

“Our troops are more important to me than the local gentry,” 
the generalissimo replied. “Let them kick up whatever stink 
they want! Besides, we won’t take anything for nothing because 
I’1l order proper requisitions, with a signed receipt, and I pre- 
pared enough of them last night to buy or borrow half this 
territory! I’ve no money now but the Commonwealth will 
make good my exactions after the Swedes have been chased 
away. The gentry, indeed! They’re far worse off when hungry 
soldiers plunder them at will. I’ve a mind to comb.the woods 
as well because I hear there’s a mass of peasants hiding in the 
forests along with all their goods. Let our men thank the Holy 
Ghost for their inspiration to name me their commander, be- 
cause no one else would think of all these things or manage them 
this well.” 

“You have a senator’s head, and that’s for sure, Your Lord- 
ship,” Zjendjan murmured humbly. 

“Eh? Hmm? Don’t I just?” Zagloba replied, pleased with the 
flattery and the new senatorial image of himself. “And you too, 
you rascal, know which end is up! Watch me appoint you a 
lieutenant just as soon as there’s a vacancy.” 

“I thank you most humbly, Your Magnificence,” the awed 
Zjendjan murmured. 

“So that’s my thinking!” Zagloba confided. “First we’ll amass 
enough supplies to withstand a siege if we have to stand one. 
Then we’ll create a regular walled camp. Let Radzivill come 
calling then, along with all his Swedes and devils! Call me a 
scoundrel if I don’t turn this place into another Zbarajh!” 

“As God’s my witness!” cried Volodyovski. “That’s not a bad 
idea! But where will we find the artillery we need?” 

“Pan Kotovski has two howitzers, Yakub Kmita has a light 


field mortar, and there are four carronades in Bialystok. Pan 
Stempalski, the local governor, told me they were meant for the 
castle in Tikotzin, which this area supports out of the yearly 
rents that Pan Vesolovski willed for national defense. He also 
says he has enough powder for four hundred rounds. We’ll 
manage, gentlemen. We’ll manage well enough just as long as 
you keep on supporting my ideas and remember the needs of the 
body too. And that body wouldn’t mind something to drink just 
now since the sun is high enough for a cup or two.” 
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Volodyovski ordered some cups and flagons and they contin- 
ued to chat while sipping a fine vintage mead to take the chill 
out of the morning air. 

“Ha!” Pan Zagloba said. “You thought you’d have a puppet 
general, didn’t you. But nothing’s going to be further from the 
truth! I didn’t ask for this honor but since you gave it to me 
we'll have some discipline and order around here! I know what 
every position of authority is supposed to mean and you'll see 
that I'll grow into each one you give me. I’ll make a second 
Zbarajh here, see if I don’t. Radzivill and his Swedes will choke 
to death before they swallow me! I wouldn’t mind if Hovansky 
tried to bite us either. I’d bury him so deep they won’t know 
where to look for him on Judgment Day. Let the Russians 
come! They're not that far away! Let them try me! And let’s 
have some more mead, Michal.” 

Pan Volodyovski refilled his cup which Pan Zagloba swal- 
lowed at one gulp. Then he furrowed his red face in thought as 
if trying to remember something. 

“What was I saying?” he asked. “What did I want? Ah yes, 
more mead, Michal!” 

Pan Michal filled his cup again and Pan Zagloba held forth on 
matters closest to his heart. 

“They say the Voyevode of Vitebsk likes to take a cup now and 
then. And why shouldn’t he? Every good man takes pleasure 
in his dram. Only traitors who need to hide their thoughts keep 
away from wine in case their dirty plots come floating up into 
the light. Radzivill drinks berry juice. Once he’s in Hell he’ll 
be drinking pitch, and may the Good Lord help me send him 
there as quick asI can! I’ve a feeling that Pan Sapyeha and I will 


get along very well together because we’re as alike as a pair of 
boots or a horse’s ears. Besides, he’s a generalissimo, just like 
me, and I’ll take care of things so well until he arrives that he'll 
find everything ready and waiting for him. There’s a lot of 
weighty stuff resting in my hands these days, but what can | do? 
If nobody in the Commonwealth knows how to use his brains 
then it’s up to old Zagloba to do all their thinking! The worst 
thing is that I don’t have a chancellery.” 

“Why would you need a chancellery, father?” Yan Skshetuski 
asked. 

“And why does the King have a chancellor? Why does an 
army have a military scribe? As it is, I’ll have to send to some 
town to have a seal made for me.” 

“A seal...2” Zjendjan was staring at Pan Zagloba with the most 
profound respect imaginable. 

“And what will you be sealing?” Volodyovski asked. 

“What will I be sealing? Hmm, you can keep that sarcastic 
tone while we’re alone, Michal, but I wouldn’t advise it when 
we are out in public. The fact is I won’t be sealing anything. 
My chancellor will do it, mark that well!” 

Here Pan Zagloba gazed at his friends with such majestic 
dignity and power, that Zjendjan leaped to his feet as if it were 
sacrilege to sit in his presence, and Pan Stanislav muttered under 
his breath in Latin: “How honors change a man.” 

“So why do I need a chancellery?” Pan Zagloba resumed with 
a lofty gesture. “I’ll tell you why. The way I see it, all these 
calamities that have fallen on our Motherland are due to just 
three things: loose living, greed for fleshly pleasures, and self- 
indulgence! More mead, Master Michal...!” 

He drained another goblet. 

“As I said, self-indulgence, which poisons everything around 
us like the plague. And one other thing, namely all these 
heretics we’ve been nurturing in our breasts, who’ve been 
getting braver and braver in their blasphemies against the 
Church and our Holy Patroness, the Virgin Queen of Heaven, 
so that She has good reason to be fed up with it all.” 

“That’s quite right!” the knights chorused. “The Protestants 
were the first to join the enemy. And who knows if they didn’t 
invite Charles Gustav here to start with?” 

“As, per exemplum, the Grand Hetman of Lithuania!” 


“There you have it!” Pan Zagloba nodded with all the gravity 
and profundity of Demosthenes. “But since this palatinate 
where I’m the generalissimo is also full of heretics, as in Tikotzin 
and other urban places, we'll seek God’s blessing for our enter- 
prise by issuing a decree whereby everyone who doesn’t follow 
the true faith will have three days to convert and rejoin the 
Church. And those who fail to do so will have their properties 
confiscated to sustain the army.” 

The knights stared at each other in amazement. They knew 
that Pan Zagloba had quick wits and a fertile imagination but 
they didn’t suspect the range of his thinking. 

“And you ask where I’ll find the money for my army?” the 
generalissimo gazed at them in triumph. “What about seques- 
trations? What about all the Radzivill possessions which will, at 
one stroke, pass to our treasury?” 

“But will the law approve this?” Volodyovski asked. 

“We live in such times that whoever has the sharper sword has 
the better laws,” Pan Zagloba said. “And what law allows the 
Swedes and Russians to make themselves at home in the Com- 
monwealth?” 

“That’s true!” Pan Michal nodded with conviction. 

“And there’s more!” Pan Zagloba cried, intoxicated with the 
brilliance of his own ideas. “The next decree will go to the 
Podlasian gentry, and to the gentry of the neighboring palati- 
nates which are still free of enemy occupation, to take up arms 
as for a General Levy! Every landowner will have to bring his 
peasants so that we’ll have enough infantry. I know that many 
people would be glad to join us but they keep waiting for some 
kind of document and some authority to follow. We'll give 
them all the papers and authority they need!” 

“You really do have the brains of a Grand Chancellor of the 
Crown!” cried Pan Volodyovski. 

“More mead, Master Michal! The third manifesto will go to 
Hovansky, telling him to go back where he came from and be 
quick about it, or we’ll smoke him out of all his towns and 
castles. He’s quiet enough these days in Lithuanian territory, 
and doesn’t even try his hand at taking the regions that are still 
holding out against him, but Zoltarenko’s Cossacks are another 
matter! They’re pillaging far and wide, two or three thousand 


at a time, and I’ve had enough of that! Let him hold them down 
or we'll start taking them apart.” | 

“We could start doing that anyway,” Pan Yan said. “The 
troops could use the training. Such exercise will sharpen our 
newer volunteers and help the regulars keep their edge.” 

“ve been thinking about that, and I’m sending a column 
towards Volkovysk today, but doing something is only as impor- 
tant as not omitting something else. So the fourth letter will go 
to our good King, our dear elected monarch, to cheer him up in 
his adversity. Let him know that there are still some loyal hearts 
and sabers he can call on. Let him have this much consolation 
in his foreign exile, our poor abandoned father... our beloved 
master... Obi. .AOUT.. 

And here Pan Zagloba, whose head was already spinning with 
all the mead he’d drunk, choked, stumbled, lost the thread of 
what he was saying, and began to hoot mournfully in pity over 
the King’s unhappy fate, while tears ran in streams down his 
florid face. Pan Michal joined him in his piping tenor, Zjendjan 
sniffed and sniffled, and the two Skshetuskis sat in grieving 
silence, resting their bowed heads on their large, clenched fists. 

But suddenly Pan Zagloba lost his temper. 

“And what’s the matter with that damned Elector? If he made 
a pact with the Prussian cities let him declare against the Swedes! 
Let him get off his fence! Let him do what every loyal vassal 1s 
supposed to do, and that’s to take the field in the defense of his 
master and benefactor!” 

“Who knows if he won’t side with the Swedes in the long 
run?” Pan Stanislaw asked. 

“In the long run? Well, I have something here for his shorter 
runs! The Prussian border isn’t far from here and I’ve a few 
thousand sharp sabers at my beck and call. He can pull the wool 
over everybody's eyes as much as he wants but he won’t get 
away with trying to fool Zagloba! I swear to you, as you see me 
here, that I’ll invade that foxy weasel with fire and sword! So 
we re short of supplies? Very well, we'll find them in Prussia!” 

“Holy Mother of God!” Zjendjan cried, dazzled by these 
prospects. “Your Excellency is ready to take on the crowned 
heads of Europe!” 

“Tl write to him at once!” Pan Zagloba threatened. “My dear 
Elector, is what I'll say to him. Enough of your tricks! Enough 


of all that two-faced monkey business! Come out against the 
Swedes or I'l] come calling on you in your own backyard! And 
that’s just what I’ll do! Get me some ink, pens and paper, 
somebody! Zjendjan, you will be my envoy!”’ 

“T will!” Zjendjan cried, delighted with his new appointment. 
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But before anyone could bring the writing implements, the 
gathered knights heard a roar of joy booming outside their 
windows and Pan Zagloba went out with his friends to see what 
was happening. Crowds of soldiers gathered in the meadows to 
greet the arrival of those four pieces of artillery that Pan Zagloba 
unearthed in Bialystok and which Pan Stempalski, the local 
governor, turned over to the new generalissimo with a long and 
complicated speech. 

“For twenty years I’ve worked to sustain the Tikotzin Castle, 
as I’m bound to do,” he went on. “But since it became the 
mainstay of our country’s enemies in this province, I’ve been 
asking God and my conscience whether I should continue to 
Assos Te pio vel Siulejorerae TGhae 

“You should not!” Pan Zagloba interrupted gravely. 

“’.. Or whether I should turn over all those goods and weap- 
ons, bought out of this year’s rents and properly entered in the 
ledgers, to Your Illustrious Person...” 

“You should!” said Pan Zagloba. 

“'., And all I ask is that Your Illustrious Lordship should affirm 
in front of the whole army, and write me a receipt to that effect 
as well, that I didn’t keep any of these goods for my own use but 
turned them over to the Commonwealth, as represented here by 
Your Esteemed Worship.” 

Pan Zagloba nodded his assent and got down at once to an 
inspection of Pan Stempalski’s ledgers. These showed that be- 
side his guns, the governor had three hundred German muskets 
and two hundred Russian pole-axes hidden in his attics, along 
with six thousand gold-pieces buried in the corn cribs. 

“The money will go at once to pay the army,” the generalis- 
simo ordered. “As for the muskets and the halberds,’—and here 


he nodded towards Pan Oskierka—“I want you to take them, 
colonel, and form me an infantry battalion! We have a fair 


number of former Radzivill infantrymen among us and you can 
fill up the ranks with the best lads among the local millers.” 

Then he addressed everyone else in sight. “Gentlemen!” he 
cried. “We have money and artillery! We will have infantry and 
supplies! How’s that for the start of my administration?” 

“Vivat!” roared the army. 

“And now, gentlemen, I want all your serving lads and 
grooms to comb the nearby villages for every shovel, hoe and 
pick they can find! We’ll build a regular walled camp in this 
place. A second Zbarajh! And whether you're a simple man-at- 
arms or enlisted gentry I don’t want one of you shirking your 
turn with the shovels!” 

With this the generalissimo made his way to his quarters, 
followed by the joyful and excited shouts of his entire army. 

“By God, Yan,” Volodyovski muttered to Skshetuski. “That 
man really has a great head on his shoulders. Things are begin- 
ning to look a lot better.” 

“T just hope that Radzivill doesn’t come down on us right 
away,” Pan Stanislav offered. “He’s the best field commandeer 
in the Commonwealth. And while Pan Zagloba makes a good 
quartermaster he doesn’t have a chance of beating him in battle.” 

“That’s true!” Pan Yan said. “We’ll have to help him if it 
comes to that. But Pan Sapyeha will join us as soon as he can 
and that will be the end of Zagloba’s generalship.”’ 

“And in the meantime we and he can do a lot of good,” said 
Volodyovski. 


Chapter Fifty-two 


AS IT HAPPENED, the troops did need a leader, even the kind they 
found in Pan Zagloba, because from the day of his election a far 
better order descended on the camp. Earthworks began to rise the 
next morning among the Bialystok rivulets and ponds. Pan Osk- 
ierka, who had served in some Western European armies and 
knew how to build field fortifications, directed the construction 
and, in just three days, an imposing wall—which did bear some 
resemblance to Zbarajh, since its flanks and rear were guarded by 


swampy pools—encircled the confederates’ encampment. 

The soldiers took heart at once, feeling that at long last they 
stood on solid ground. But their spirits soared even higher at 
the sight of the provisions brought into the camp by strong 
forage parties. Each day saw whole herds of cattle, sheep and 
pigs driven into the earthworks; every day welcomed convoys 
of grains and requisitioned fodder, some of it coming from as far 
as the Lukov country; and armed gentry of every kind found 
new confidence as they heard that there was now a legal govern- 
ment, an army and a generalissimo around whom to rally, and 
poured into the camp in ever greater numbers. 

The local inhabitants grumbled that they found it hard to feed 
an entire division, but they had little choice. In the first place 
Pan Zagloba took what he needed without asking anyone’s 
permission and, in the second place, it was better to give up half 
the crops and livestock to sustain the army, and enjoy the rest in 
peace, than to risk losing all of it to the swarms of footloose 
raiders and marauders who plagued the countryside in pure 
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Tartar fashion, and whom Pan Zagloba ordered tracked down 
and destroyed. 

“If he turns out to be as good a general as he’s a quartermas- 
er,” the soldiers told each other through the camp, “then the 
Commonwealth has yet to discover what a great man she has.” 

The Great Man himself, however, had few illusions about 
what would happen when Yanush Radzivill appeared at last 
before his walls. 

He remembered all of Radzivill’s former military triumphs 
and then the Hetman’s image took on a monstrous shape in his 
imagination. “Ay, ay, who can face that kind of a dragon,” he 
told himself when nobody could hear him. “I said he’d choke 
on me if he tried to gulp me down but I’ll go down his throat 
as easily as a duckling down a pike’s gullet.” 

And then he swore to avoid a battle with Radzivill as long as 
he could. 

‘There'll be a siege,’ he thought. ‘That always takes time. We 
can try a parley or sade as well, and in the meantime Pan Seprene will 
manage to get here... * 

But just in case the Voyevode of Vitebsk didn’t arrive in time, 
Pan Zagloba decided to take Yan Skshetuski’s advice in every- 
thing, since he remembered how highly Prince Yeremi regarded 
that officer and his military talents. 

“You, Michal,” he told Pan Volodyovski, “were made for 
attacking and the rough and tumble of a fight on horseback. 
You can even be sent off with a fair sized column to harass the 
enemy because you’d fall on them like a wolf on a flock of 
sheep. But you wouldn’t do so well commanding an army! No, 
no, my friend. You'll never operate a brain shop, because you 
don’t have enough good sense in your own head to spare for sale 
to anybody else, but Yan has a real Hetman’s head sitting on his 
shoulders. Only he could take my place here if something 
happened to me.” 
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Meanwhile the news that reached the camp was different 
every day. Some reports already had Radzivill on the march 
through Prussia. Others had him beating Hovansky and occu- 
pying Grodno and marching south from there with a vast new 
army. There were men who insisted that it was Pan Sapyeha 


who'd beaten Hovansky with the help of Prince Michael Radz- 
ivill, but no one knew anything for sure. The only piece of real 
information that the patrols brought into the camp concerned a 
powerful detachment of Zoltarenko’s Cossacks, some two thou- 
sand strong, that laid siege to Volkovysk and sent the country- 
side around it up in smoke. 

Refugees from the stricken province soon confirmed that 
story, adding that the townsmen sent envoys to both Zoltarenko 
and Hovansky begging them for mercy. The Russian shrugged 
off the attackers as a loose band of ruffians who had nothing to 
do with him or his army, while the Cossack leader suggested that 
the besieged townsmen buy them off with tribute. But since the 
town was burned down to the ground only recently, and was 
pillaged several times in the past year as well, the burghers were 
too poor to purchase their safety. 

The refugees begged his Lordship the Generalissimo to save 
them while the tribute negotiations were still going on, and he 
picked fifteen hundred of his finest men, with the Laudanian 
Regiment among them, and summoned Volodyovski. 

“Alright then, Michal,” he told the little colonel. “It’s time 
for you to show what you can do. You’ll go to Volkovysk and 
wipe out those cut-throats who threaten a defenseless town. It’s 
not the first time you’ve gone to this kind of party, so I think 
you'll take it as a favor that I entrust you with it.” 

Then, turning to the other colonels, he said: “I have to stay 
here in the camp, of course, because the whole responsibility for 
everything is lying on my shoulders. And besides, it would 
undermine my dignity to go chasing after mere cut-throats. Let 
Radzivill show up here, let there be a pitched battle or a regular 
siege, and then we'll see who’s the better man, the Hetman or 
the Generalissimo.” 

Volodyovski was pleased to go because life in country quarters 
bored him and he longed for action. The picked regiments also 
left the walled camp in high spirits, singing as they rode, and 
their supreme commander sent them off with considerable cere- 
mony, sitting on horseback on the earthen rampart and blessing 
them with a crucifix. 

Some people wondered why Pan Zagloba made such a great 
affair out of a mere punitive expedition but he recalled that 
other famous Hetmans, the immortal Zolkievski among them, 


had the habit of blessing the regiments they sent into battle. 
Besides, he liked to do everything with a ceremonial flourish 
because, as he put it, it made him look good in the soldiers’ eyes. 

But the departing troops had barely vanished in the morning 
mists when he started worrying. 

“Tisten Yan!” he turned to Skshetuski. “Maybe we ought to 
send a few more men to help Volodyovski:” 

“Don’t give it another thought, father,” Pan Yan laughed. 
“Volodyovski does this kind of thing like wolfing down an 
omelet. Dear God, that’s all he’s been doing since he was a 
boy!” 

“But what if he runs into a superior force? ‘Nec Hercules contra 
plures,’ you know what they say... Even Hercules had his limita- 
tions.” 

“Don’t you worry about Michal.” Pan Yan smiled and shook 
his head. “He’s too good a soldier to be caught like that. He'll 
check out everything thoroughly before he attacks, and if he’s 
outnumbered too badly he’ll snap up what he can and come back 
on his own, or send for reinforcements. You can go and take 
your nap in peace.” 

“Ha! I knew I could trust him!” the fat knight cried at once. 
“But, I tell you Yan, this Michal of ours must've slipped some 
kind of spell over me. I’ve a real weakness for that little fellow. 
I’ve never cared so much for anyone other than you and the late 
Pan Podbipyenta... That’s what it’s got to be, some kind of a 
spell.” 
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But three days passed without a single word from the expedi- 
tion. Provisions and volunteers poured into the camp but there 
was no sign of Pan Michal or his returning soldiers. Pan 
Zagloba’s worry grew despite all of Skshetuski’s assurances that 
there was no way for Volodyovski to come back from Volkovysk 
in so little time and he sent off another troop of Yakub Kmita’s 
Light Horse to find out what happened. 

But the troop left and vanished and two more days passed 
without a word. 

Finally, on a grey, misty evening seven days after Pan Michal’s 
departure, the camp servants who’d been sent towards the ham- 
let of Bobrovnik after new supplies, came back in a hurry with 


news that some kind of army was coming out of the woods 
beyond the settlement. 

“That'll be Michal!” Zagloba shouted out with joy. 

But the foragers disagreed. They hadn’t gone to check on the 
new arrivals because they saw some regimental banners that 
didn’t exist in Volodyovski’s column. And besides, they said, it 
was a much stronger force than had left the camp. 

“How big a force is it?” Zagloba wished to know. 

But the lads couldn’t tell him. Some said they’d counted 
three thousand men or more. Some said it was five thousand. 

“Pll take twenty troopers and ride out to see,” Lipnitzki 
volunteered and rode out at once. 

An hour passed, and then another drew to an anxious close, 
and then the outposts came running in with word that an entire 
army was coming into sight and suddenly, for no apparent 
reason, a single vast shout echoed through the camp: “Radzivill 
is coming!” 

This rumor swept like lightning through the regimental lines 
and shook the whole encampment. The soldiers ran to the 
walls. Some faces showed fear. The companies milled about in 
confusion and only Oskierka’s new foot soldiers took their 
positions in good order. The newest volunteers gave way to 
signs of panic and wild rumors flew among their ranks. 

“Radzivill wiped out Volodyovski and that troop of Kmita’s!” 
some men cried. “There’s not a man left alive among them!” 

“And now Lipnitzki’s vanished as if the earth had swallowed 
him up along with all his men! Where’s the general? Where is 
our commander?” 

The regimental colonels ran up to restore order, and since 
most of the soldiers were old hands with just a smattering of 
newly arrived volunteers among them, the troops were soon 
waiting smartly in their ranks, ready for anything that might 
happen next. | 
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Meanwhile, Pan Zagloba lost much of his composure when 
he heard the cry “Radzivill is coming,” but at first he couldn’t 
believe that the dreaded hour had come on him at last. What, 
he asked himself, could have happened to Volodyovski? Could 
he have let himself be destroyed so completely that not a single 


witness survived to tell the story? And what about that second 
troop of Kmita’s? What about Lipnitzki? 

“It just can’t be!” he muttered to himself, mopping the sweat 
that burst out thickly on his forehead. “Could that dragon, that 
man-eating monster, that Devil incarnate, get here already from 
Keydany? Has my final hour really struck at last? No, no, that 
just couldn’t happen!” 

But when the cries of “Radzivill! Radzivill!” started to echo 
loudly from every corner of the camp he could doubt no longer. 
He leaped to his feet and ran to Skshetuski’s quarters. 

“Yan! Help me out for God’s sake!” he cried, bursting in. 
“Now is the time for you to take over!” 

“Why? What’s happened?” Pan Yan asked him calmly. 

“What do you mean what’s happened? Radzivill is coming! 
I’m placing the whole thing in your hands because Prince 
Yeremi used to say that you’re a born commander! I'll keep an 
eye on things here and there, which is my proper function, but 
you take charge and tell me what to do!” 

“Tt can’t be Radzivill,” Pan Yan said. “Which direction is this 
army coming from?” 

“From the direction of Volkovysk. The word is that they ve 
swallowed up Volodyovski and that other troop I sent after him.” 

“Do you think Volodyovski would let himself be swallowed 
at one gulp? You sound as if you didn’t know him, father! 
You’ve seen him in action. That’s Michal himself coming back, 
no one else.” 

“But the men are saying it’s a much bigger force than his.” 

“God be praised then!” Pan Yan laughed. “That means that 
Pan Sapyeha has got here at last!” 

“My God! D’you think so? But why didn’t they send some 
word? Lipnitzki rode out to meet them...” 

“There’s your proof that this can’t be Radzivill. Lipnitzki’s 
men found out who it was, joined the column, and all of them 
are coming back together. Let’s go out and greet them!” 

“That’s what I thought from the start!” Zagloba cried out. 
“Everybody else lost his head but I knew at once that it had to 
be the Voyevode of Vitebsk! That was my first thought! Let’s go, 
Yan, let’s go! Jump to it! Just imagine, all those others losing 
their heads like that... but not me!” 
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They hurried out and climbed up on the ramparts where the 
regiments were already waiting in firm ranks, and then they set 
out along the line of the entrenchments. Pan Zagloba strode 
boldly among his waiting soldiers, his face alight with the joy of 
battle, and then, remembering what Prince Yeremi said at the 
siege of Zbarajh, he stopped and shouted out so loudly that 
everyone could hear him: 

“We've guests, gentlemen! Don’t you lose heart, any of you, 
hear? If that’s Radzivill then I’ll soon send him packing back to 
his Keydany! Ill show him the way!” 

"We'll show him!” roared the army. 

“Light the beacons on the walls! We won’t be skulking here 
in the shadows! Let them see us! We’re ready for them! Come 
on, light the fires!” 

The camp servants ran to obey and in fifteen minutes the 
entire encampment was ablaze with light so that the dark night 
sky reddened as if with a sunrise. The soldiers stared into the 
black space that spread in the direction of Bobrovnik, and some 
started calling out that they could hear the hoofbeats and the 
creaks and rattles of the approaching army. 

Then musketry split the distant darkness and Pan Zagloba 
clutched the tail of Skshetuski’s coat. “They’ve started shoot- 
ing!” he said anxiously. 

“In greeting,” Pan Yan replied. 

Joyful shouts followed the musket volleys and all doubts 
disappeared at once when a dozen riders galloped into the camp 
on foam-spattered horses, shouting: ‘Pan Sapyeha! The V- 
yevode of Vitebsk!” 

The soldiers on the wall roared a joyous welcome, hurled 
their caps and helmets into the air, leaped off the parapets and 
poured down into the plain below; and then ran like a swelling 
river to meet their new leader, shouting and yelling so loudly in 
their joy that someone hearing them from a distance might have 
thought that a massacre was taking place among them. 

Pan Zagloba, dressed for the occasion in all the symbols and 
badges of his office—wearing a heron’s plume in his cap, hefting 
his gold bulava, and with a horsetail standard carried above his 


head—rode out to wait before the walls at the head of all his 


regimental colonels until the Voyevode of Vitebsk rode into the 
light, with Pan Volodyovski at his side and surrounded by his 
own officers and commanders. 

The flames burning along the walls showed an average-look- 
ing man, already well-along in years, whose otherwise undistin- 
guished features revealed a natural thoughtfulness and kindness. 
He wore his greying mustache clipped short above his lip which, 
along with his pointed little beard, made him look somewhat 
like a foreigner, but he dressed in the robes and costume of a 
Polish noble. Despite his well-earned reputation as a good and 
courageous soldier, he had the look of a statesman rather than a 
warrior so that, according to men who knew him well, ‘Minerva 
took precedence over Mars’ in the Voyevode’s face. 

But there was something else in those quiet features, some- 
thing beside the tell-tale marks of thoughtfulness and courage, 
which was far more rare in those times. This was a truly decent 
and sincere man, whose honesty, rising directly from his soul, 
glowed in his eyes like sunlight reflecting in clear water, so that 
everyone could tell at a glance that here was a truly caring 
human being, and a leader pledged to goodness, fairness and 
justice. 

“We've been waiting for you as if you were our father!” cried 
the joyful soldiers. 

“He’s here!” others echoed with tears in their eyes. “He's 
come at last among us!” 

“Long life to him! Vivat! Vivat!” 
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Pan Zagloba spurred his horse towards him, with the confed- 
erate colonels clustering eagerly about him, and the Voyevode 
bared his silvery head and started bowing quietly to the cheering 
soldiers with his lynx-fur cap. 

“Mlustrious Voyevode!” Zagloba launched into his ceremonial 
greeting. “Even if I possessed the eloquence of the ancient 
Romans—of Cicero himself or, reaching even farther back into 
antiquity, of that famous Demosthenes of Athens—I’d be unable 
to express the joy that floods all our hearts at the sight of your 
esteemed person among us at long last! All of the Common- 
wealth shares our joy in welcoming her wisest senator and her 


most faithful son, all the more fervently because your coming 
here is so unexpected... 

“Here we stood, on these walls,” Zagloba orated and raised his 
arms to heaven. “Prepared to fight rather than welcome anyone, 
straining our throats and ears for battle cries and the roar of 
cannon rather than shouts of greeting, and ready to spill our 
blood rather than tears of joy! But when good fortune told us 
with a hundred tongues that it’s our Motherland’s defender who 
is coming here, not a loathsome traitor... that it’s the Voyevode 
of Vitebsk, not the false Grand Hetman of the Lithuanians... that 
it's Sapyeha, not Radzivill...” 

But Pan Sapyeha appeared anxious to enter the camp because 
he made a quick, friendly gesture that combined his good-na- 
tured kindliness with the blunt directness of a highborn lord. 

“Radzivill’s coming too, don’t worry,”he broke in. “He’ll be 
here day after tomorrow.” 

Pan Zagloba lost some of his poise again and stammered to a 
halt. This was, in part, because the interruption threw him off 
his stride, and partly because the news of Radzivill’s nearness 
made him feel distinctly unwell. He stood as if dumbstruck for 
a moment before Pan Sapyeha, quite lost for words and feeling 
like a fool. But he recovered quickly, drew his bulava from 
behind his sash, and remembering how the King’s commanders 
surrendered their authority to Prince Yeremi Vishnovyetzki 
before the siege of Zbarajh, said in a ceremonial tone: 

“The army chose me for its leader but I place this symbol of 
my authority in worthier hands than mine. Let this be an 
example to younger generations of how to renounce even the 
most deserved distinctions for the public good.” 

The soldiers started cheering once again but Pan Sapyeha only 
smiled briefly, then nodded and said: “I just hope, my good 
friend, that Radzivill won’t take your gesture as a sign of fear. 
He'd be pleased to think that you’re surrendering your com- 
mand just because he’s coming.” 

“He knows me far too well for that,” Zagloba replied. “I’ve 
already shown him what’s what in Keydany and drew his other 
officers by my good example.” 

“Well, in that case lead the way,” Pan Sapyeha said. “Volody- 
ovski told me along the road that you’re a rare provisioner and 


that there’s something in your camp with which to break a fast. 
And we're all tired and hungry.” 
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The Voyevode spurred his horse into the camp and the others 
followed amid songs and cheering. 

Pan Zagloba, recalling what he’d heard about the Palatine’s 
love of celebrations, decided to give a sumptuous banquet in 
honor of his coming, and he produced a feast of a kind that no 
one had seen in that camp before. Everyone ate and drank until 
long past midnight. Over the cups, Pan Michal related how the 
treacherous Zoltarenko sent help to his marauders, how vastly 
superior numbers surrounded him near Volkovysk so that mat- 
ters started to look grave indeed, when the sudden arrival of Pan 
Sapyeha’s army turned a desperate last stand into a splendid 
victory. 

“We gave them such a beating to remember that they won't 
dare to stick their noses outside their camp again,” he said with 
conviction. a 

Soon afterwards the talk at all the tables turned to Radzivill 
about whom Pan Sapyeha had the latest and most reliable news. 
Trusted informants kept him abreast of everything that hap- 
pened in Keydany so that he even knew about Kmita’s mission 
to the King of Sweden. The Hetman, he informed the others, 
had written to Charles Gustav begging him to join him in an 
attack on Podlasye from two sides. 

“Nlow that’s a real wonder, as far as I’m concerned!” Pan 
Zagloba cried. “Because if it weren’t for that.same Andrei 
Kmita we’d never have got together in one bunch and Radzivill 
could’ve gobbled us up one at a time like a bagful of fresh onion 
rolls.” 

“VYolodyovski told me all about that,” Pan Sapyeha said. 
“From which I gather that this man must have some personal 
affection for you. It’s a pity he doesn’t have it for his country 
too. But people who don’t show much regard for anything 
greater than themselves, serve everyone badly, and they’re al- 
ways ready to betray their masters. As Kmita betrayed Radzivill 
in this case.” 

“But Your Lordship won’t find any traitors among us,” Ze- 


romski assured him. “Each one of us is ready to give his life 
under your command.” 

“Yes, | know you’re all good men and honest soldiers here,” 
the Palatine said. “But I must say I never expected to find such 
a well ordered and provisioned army. For which, it appears, | 
have to thank the excellent Pan Zagloba.” 

The fat knight flushed with pleasure, because while it seemed 
to him that the Voyevode treated him well enough, showing a 
kindly interest in what he had to say, yet he failed to show the 
respect and recognition that the ex-generalissimo expected. He 
launched at once into a detailed exposition of how he had 
commanded, what he had done, what supplies he’d gathered, 
how he acquired his artillery and formed the infantry and, 
finally, what a voluminous correspondence he had been con- 
ducting. 

“After my letter to him, the Prussian Elector has no choice 
but to declare himself openly for us or against us,” he said with 
pride and great self-satisfaction. 

But the Voyevode of Vitebsk was merry man who liked a good 
joke, or perhaps he had drunk enough to poke some sly fun at 
such an obvious target, so he stroked his mustache and smiled 
with amusement at the flushed Zagloba. 

“You didn’t write to the Holy Roman Emperor by any 
chance, did you?” he asked. 

“No!” said the surprised Zagloba. 

“Pity!” said the Voyevode. “We'd have had a correspondence 
between equals.” 

The colonels roared with laughter but Pan Zagloba showed at 
once that if His Lordship wanted to sharpen his wit on someone 
he’d need another whetstone. 

~My lord,” he said calmly. “I could write to the Prince-Elec- 
tor because, as a gentleman of the Commonwealth, I’m an 
elector too and it wasn’t all that long ago that I cast my vote for 
Yan Casimir.” 

“That was well said,” the Voyevode said laughing. 

“But it’s not my place to correspond with such a potentate as 
the Emperor,” Zagloba went on. “Or I’d risk turning myself 
into a Lithuanian joke.” 

“And what joke is that?” 

“The one that says that Vitebsk cabbages are so good that 


some people wear them on their shoulders in place of their 
heads.” 

The listening colonels grew cold with sudden fear but the 
Voyevode burst into helpless laughter. 

“Look how he put me in my place!” he gasped out at last. “Let 
me hug you, brother! Next time I feel like shaving off my beard 
I'll borrow your tongue for a razor!” 

The banquet lasted long into the night. It ended only when 
a few neighborhood gentry arrived from Tikotzin with word 
that Radzivill’s advance guard was nearing that town. 


Chapter Fifty-three 


RADZIVILL WOULD HAVE ATTACKED Podlasye a long time before 
if it weren’t for a number of important matters that kept him in 
Keydany. 

First of all he waited for Swedish reinforcements which Pon- 
tus de la Gardie delayed for reasons of his own. Even though 
this Swedish commander in Estonia was linked by marriage with 
the King himself, neither his birth nor family nor standing —and 
that included his royal connection—could equal the standing 
and position of the Lithuanian magnate. True, Radzivill’s treas- 
ury was short of gold just then but a mere half of his hereditary 
holdings and possessions could have turned all the Swedish 
generals into men of wealth beyond their every avaricious 
dream, so that when a twist of fate made Radzivill temporarily 
dependent on Pontus’ goodwill, the Swedish marshal couldn’t 
deny himself the satisfaction of keeping him waiting. 

Radzivill didn’t need the Swedes to crush the confederates. 
He had enough power of his own for that. But he wanted them 
at his side for the reasons that Kmita cited in his letter to 
Volodyovski. Hovansky’s armies barred his access to Podlasye 
and any hostile act on the Russians’ part would be a challenge 
to Charles Gustav if there Swedish soldiers under Radzivill’s 
command. The Hetman prayed for such an outcome to his 
plans, and the quicker the better. He gnawed his nails with 
impatience while waiting for the Swedes to come from Estonia. 
Even a mere company of them would do. In the meantime he 
cursed Pontus and denounced him to his courtiers. 
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“He’d think himself honored if I’d written him a letter just a 
few years back,” he snarled in his fury. “He'd pass it on to his 
descendants in his will! And now he’s putting on the airs of my 
superior!” 

To which a certain local squire known for his acid tongue and 
disrespectful manners said on one occasion: “As the proverb has 
it, Highness, if you lie down with dogs, you'll get up with fleas.” 

Radzivill flew into a rage and had the noble thrown into a 
dungeon. But he relented the next day, had the squire set free, 
and even gave him a gold clasp for his trouble because the squire 
was said to have some ready cash which the Hetman wished to 
borrow on a promissory note. 

The squire took the clasp but didn’t lend the money and 
Radzivill went on waiting and cursing the Swedes. 
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The Swedish reinforcements came at last, numbering eight 
hundred heavy cavalry, while Pontus sent another three hundred 
musketeers and a hundred Light Horse straight _to Tikotzin 
wanting the castle in his own hands just in case. Hovansky’s 
hordes parted before the Swedes just as Radzivill expected them 
to do, and the Swedish troops got to Tikotzin without any 
trouble because the confederates were still scattered through the 
countryside at that time, doing nothing more useful or signifi- 
cant than looting the Hetman’s holdings. 

Everyone expected Radzivill to march south at once but he 
still delayed because his spies reported the confusion among the 
mutineers, with each confederate colonel going his own way, 
and with serious differences flaring up between Kotovski, Lip- 
nitzki and Yakob Kmita. 

“We have to give them time to sharpen their nails and claw 
at each other,” Radzivill told Ganhof, rubbing his hands in 
anticipation. “They’ll tear each other to pieces without our 
assistance and we, in the meantime, will settle with Hovansky.” 

But suddenly the news from Podlasye took a different turn. 
The confederate colonels not only failed to come to blows but 
they banded together near Bialystok and the Prince-Hetman 
couldn’t understand what happened to upset all his calculations. 
Then he heard of Zagloba as the confederates’ new overall 
commander, of the walled camp and the provisioning of the 


mutineers’ army, of cannon unearthed by the fat old knight 
whom he hated with an implacable passion anyway, of the 
confederates’ growing strength and the floods of volunteers 
coming to swell their ranks, and he was seized by such a 
towering rage that even Ganhof, who was a fearless soldier, 
didn’t dare to come near him for twenty-four hours. 
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At last the marching orders went out to his army and the 
entire division was ready in one day. The Prince would lead one 
full regiment of German infantry, two of Scots and one of 
Lithuanians. Pan Korf commanded the artillery and Ganhof 
took charge of all the cavalry. 

Riding behind him were Kharlamp’s dragoons and the newly 
arrived Swedish cuirassiers, the Light Horse of Nevyarovski and 
the Prince’s own armored Household Cavalry. It was a strong 
force, all the more formidable since it consisted of experienced 
veterans. Radzivill hadn’t had much more than that at his 
command when he won all those famous victories in the first 
war of the Cossack Rebellion that covered him with such 
immortal glory. With a force larger by only a few hundred men 
he crushed the Cossack atamans Polksyezitz and Nebaba; shat- 
tered the 60,000-man army of the famed Kshetchovski in the 
fields of Loyov, ravaged the Cossack strongholds of Mozyr and 
Turov, stormed into Kiev, and squeezed Hmyelnitzki so merci- 
lessly in the Ukrainian Steppe that the Cossack warlord had to 
look for help in negotiations. 

But the star of his fortunes seemed to be growing dim and the 
great war leader looked into a future full of premonitions. 
Nothing seemed clear to him. He could count on no one. 

‘So I'll march into Podlasye,’ he mused in dour gloom. ‘I'll 
shatter the confederates, have that loathed Zagloba skinned alive before 
my eyes, and what will it all mean? What will come next? How will 
my fortunes change?’ 

Would he then throw himself on Hovansky, avenge his own 
defeats suffered at Tzibihov and Shklov, and place new laurels of 
a conqueror on his head? 

That’s what he told everyone he would do but would he 
really be able to do it? More and more often he was hearing 
rumors that the Russian hordes were simply terrified of the 


Swedes and would soon give up all their thoughts of conquest. 
They could even enter into an alliance with Yan Casimir. 
Sapyeha snapped at them where he could but he also kept up 
negotiations with them and so did Gosyevski. The Hetman’s 
last chance to demonstrate his power and to assert his value on 
the greater European stage would vanish if the Russians gave up 
their invasion. And if Yan Casimir managed to win them over, 
and to throw these former enemies against the Swedes, he might 
be able to restore his own dimming fortunes and, at the same 
time, doom all of Radzivill’s hopes, ruin his position, and 
undermine all his plans and visions. 

True, the news that came to Radzivill from the former palati- 
nates of Poland was uniformly good. The territories surren- 
dered to Charles Gustav one after another. The Swedes ruled 
Vyelkopolska as if it was a native Swedish province. Radeyovski 
was the overlord of Warsaw. The lords of Malopolska, or Little 
Poland as it was also known, offered no resistance. Krakow was 
under siege and would shortly fall. King Yan Casimir, deserted 
by the magnates, the gentry and his army, had lost aH.confidence 
in his disloyal nation and fled to the German Emperor's Silesia, 
so that Charles Gustav himself found it difficult to understand 
how he had managed to crush that awesome power that had 
always been successful in its wars with Sweden. 

But it was exactly this Swedish ease of conquest that seemed 
most threatening to the Lithuanian Hetman. He sensed that 
they’d become so dazzled by their own successes that they'd lose 
sight of him and his importance to them, particularly since he 
hadn’t shown himself to be as powerful in his own Lithuania as 
everyone, including himself, had believed before. 

‘So will they give-me all of the old historic Lithuania?’ he asked 
himself in torment. ‘Oreven a scrap of the lost Byelorusian country?’ 

Or would the Swedish King prefer to feed those eastern 
territories of the Commonwealth to her insatiable, eternally 
hungry neighbor so as to have his hands free in the rest of 
Poland: 
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These were the dark questions that tortured Radzivill night 
and day. Anxiety threatened to corrode his soul and undermine 
his spirit. He thought that Pontus de la Gardie wouldn't dare to 


treat him in such a lofty and high-handed manner if he didn’t 
think Charles Gustav would approve. 

“Or worse yet,” the Hetman muttered grimly in the privacy 
of his guarded rooms. “What if Pontus is acting on the King’s 
instructions?” 

‘They’ll pay attention to me as long as I’m still standing at the head 
of several thousand men,’ he thought, tearing at his hair. ‘But what 
will happen when all the money’s gone and my mercenary foreign 
regiments disappear as well? What will happen then?’ 

No rents came to him from his vast possessions. Most of his 
huge land-holdings, scattered across all the territories of ancient 
Lithuania—as far as Kiev, Polesye, Podolia and beyond—lay in 
trampled ruins while Podlasye was drained dry by the confeder- 
ates. 

“Is this what all my work was for?” he asked himself time and 
time again. “Is this the road to the crown I wanted?” 

He thought at times that he was falling into an abyss. Dark- 
ness lay around him. All he could see waiting for him at the 
bottom of the pit—the end result of all his work and plot- 
ting—was the name of traitor. 

This terrified him, as did the thought of dying. 

The skeletal image of Death stood almost every night at his 
bedside curtains, beckoning to him with her bony fingers, as if 
to say: “Come with me. Into darkness. Across the unknown river...’ 

He’d groan then in sudden terror, hating himself for his 
dreadful failure. Ah, if he was only standing at the height of his 
fame and power! If he could wear that crown he longed for so 
hungrily for just a single day—for no more than an hour!—he 
knew that he’d be able to face that awful, silent vision with an 
untroubled eye. 

But the thought of dying to leave behind him no more than 
infamy and the contempt of his fellow-men seemed like a living 
Hell to this shaken magnate who knew himself to be as proud as 
Lucifer. 

Alone, or in the company of only his astrologer whom he 
trusted more than any other courtier, he seized himself by the 
hair, crying out time and time again: 

“Pm burning! I’m on fire! I’m burning...!” 
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These were the feelings, fears and anxieties under which the 
Prince-Palatine of Vilna prepared for his war on the confederates 
when, the day before the march was scheduled to begin at last, 
he was informed that Prince Boguslav had come from Taurogen. 

The news revived him as if it were a miracle designed to raise 
the dead. Health flooded into him at once, even before he saw 
his handsome young cousin, because Boguslav represented 
everything he lacked and needed so badly: youth, confidence, 
strength and a blind faith in the future. The fading line of the 
Birjhan Radzivills was to find fresh roots in this extraordinary 
young magnate; it was for him and for no one else that Prince 
Yanush still plotted, planned and worked. 

The Hetman wanted to rush out to meet him on the public 
highway as soon as he heard that he was on his way, but since 
court etiquette didn’t permit a higher-ranking, older man to 
welcome his juniors on the doorstep, Prince Yanush sent a 
gilded coach after him with all of Nevyarovski’s regiment as a 
ceremonial escort, and ordered his artillery to thunder its salutes 
off the castle walls and out of the defensive bastions that Kmita 
had built all around Keydany, as if to greet a monarch. 

But once the rituals of greeting were done with, and the two 
cousins were alone, Prince Yanush seized Boguslav in his arms 
and started gasping in a shaken, emotion-laden voice: “My 
youth has come back! I have my health again!” 

But Prince Boguslav threw him a cold, assessing glance and 
asked in a sharp, calculating voice: “What’s wrong with Your 
Highness?” 

“Let’s drop the titles now that we’re alone... What's wrong 
with me? Illness is gnawing at me as if I were a rotten old tree... 
But no matter! How’s my wife and daughter?” 

“They’ve left Taurogen. They’ve gone on to Tilsit. They're 
both well and little Marie is as lovely as a rosebud. She'll be a 
glorious bloom when she comes to flower. Ma fois! No woman 
in the world has a prettier leg and her hair hangs all the way to 
the ground.” 

“She seems that good to you, then? I’m glad. It’s just as well 
that you’ve dropped in on me like this. God must've sent you 
here. I feel more alive right away! But what news do you bring 
me about public matters? What’s the Elector up to?” 


“You know already about his alliance with the Prussian cit- 
les?” 

Wes lydo,.’ 

“Only they don’t trust him much. Gdansk wouldn’t accept 
his garrison. They’ve a good nose, those Germans.” 

“I know about that too. But haven’t you been writing to 
him? What does he think about us?” 

“About us?” Prince Boguslav repeated carelessly as if dis- 
tracted by more important matters. 

“Yes, us. What else?” 

But Prince Boguslav started throwing quick, searching 
glances about the room, then jumped to his feet. Prince Yanush 
thought that he had misplaced something but he only ran up to 
a tall mirror in the corner, tilted it towards the light to get the 
best reflection, and began to poke and stroke his face with one 
probing finger. 

“My skin’s a little chapped,” he murmured. “But it’ll be fine 
tomorrow... What does the Elector think of us? Nothing. He 
wrote me that he won’t forget about us.” 

“What d’you mean, won’t forget...2” 

“T have his letter with me, you can look at it for yourself. He 
writes that he’ll keep us in mind no matter what happens. And 
I believe him too, because his own best interests oblige him to 
do it. The Elector cares about the Commonwealth about as 
much as I do about an old wig, and he’d be glad to toss her to 
the Swedes if he could only snatch East Prussia for himself. But 
he’s starting to get worried about the growth of Swedish military 
power and he’s looking for a good alliance for the times ahead. 
He knows he’ll have one once you’re sitting on the Lithuanian 
throne.” 

“If only that could happen! It’s not for me that I want that 
throne!” 

“We probably won’t be able to haggle all of Lithuania for 
ourselves. Not at the beginning anyway. But we should be able 
to get a good slice of it, with Zmudya and Byelorusia for a start.” 

“And what about the Swedes?” 

“The Swedes will be glad enough to have us form a barrier 
against the east.” 

“You're pouring pure balsam into me!” Prince Yanush cried. 

“A balsam, is it? Aha! Talking about balsams... Some alche- 


mist in Taurogen wanted to sell me a balsam that, he said, would 
make a man impervious to cold steel. All that you’d have to do, 
as he put it, is smear yourself with the stuff and it'll turn away a 
sword blade or a spear. Imagine that! I had him plastered with 
it right away and ordered a halberdier to thrust a lance at him, 
and what do you think happened? The lance went right through 
him!” 
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Here Prince Boguslav began to chuckle with amusement, 
showing his clean white teeth in a broadening grin. But the 
Hetman didn’t have the time for light-hearted gossip, or for the 
trivial turn their conversation was taking, and moved again to 
more public matters. 

“T sent some letters to the King of Sweden,” he said. “And to 
several other dignitaries of ours. Wait, though... You must have 
got my letters from Kmita as well?” 

“Yes. That’s part of the reason I came down here just now. 
But tell me, what do you think of that Kmita of yours?” 

“He’s a madman, an impulsive hothead.” The Prince-Palatine 
shrugged and showed a wry smile. “A dangerous man who can't 
stand to be told what to do. But he’s one of those rare people 
who serve us in good faith.” 

“He’s rare, alright,” Prince Boguslav answered. “His good 
faith almost sent me into the next world.” 

“How’s that, then?” Prince Yanush moved uneasily. 

“Hmm. Wait a bit. The word is, dear brother, that you start 
choking just as soon as the bile moves in you. Promise me that 
you'll hear me out calmly and with patience and I'll tell you 
something about your Kmita you haven’t heard before. Perhaps 
you don’t know him as well as you think.” 

“Alright! I'll be patient! Just get to the point, will you?” 

“It’s a pure miracle that I got out of that devil’s hands alive,” 
Prince Boguslav said and started to relate everything that hap- 
pened to him in Pilvishkye. 

It was no lesser miracle that Prince Yanush didn’t fall victim 
to an attack of asthma; instead it seemed as if he was about suffer 
an apoplectic stroke. His whole body quivered as if in a fever. 
He snapped and ground his teeth. He pressed his fingers against 
his bulging eyes. Then he began to shout in a hoarse, grating 


voice: “Very well...!. But he forgot that his bitch is in my 
iaiials: 

“Get hold of yourself, for God’s sake!” Prince Boguslav urged. 
“Keep listening! I dealt with him suitably enough, I think, and 
the only reason why I won’t brag about it or note it in my diaries 
is that I’m ashamed to have let such a low-life boor trick me as 
he did. Imagine! Me, whom Mazarin himself called the most 
astute and skillful intriguer at the court of France! But back to 
the point... I thought at first I’d killed him back there on that 
road but now I’ve proof that he’s licked himself back to health.” 

“Good! Then we’ll find him! We’ll get our hands on him if 
we have to dig him out of the earth itself! In the meantime I’ve 
a harder and more painful blow ready for him here than if I 
ordered him flayed alive.” 

“Wait, I said.” Prince Boguslav made an impatient gesture. 
“Listen to me, will you? You won’t strike any blows at him here 
or anywhere. You’ll only strain your health. Listen to me a 
moment. On my way here I caught sight of some peasant on a 
piebald mare who seemed to be keeping close to my carriage on 
the road. It’s that mare that made me notice him at all. I had 
him called over at last and asked what he was doing there. ‘I’m 
going to Keydany,’ he said. ‘What for?’ | asked. ‘I’ve a letter here 
for the Prince- Voyevode,’ he tells me. I told him to hand it over 
to me, and since there are no secrets between us I read it. Here 
it is!” 

Boguslav passed the letter that Kmita had written to the 
Voyevode in the forest hideout before setting out on his journey 
with the Kemlitches. The Hetman scanned it quickly, crushed 
it in his fist, and started to gasp, enraged: 

“That's true! As God lives, it’s true! He has my letters and 
there are things said there that’ll not only make the Swedish 
King suspicious but that might actually turn him into my mortal 
enemy!” 

Here he began to choke and the expected seizure gripped him 
by the chest. His mouth hung wide open. He gulped at the air 
as if he were drowning. His hands clawed at the clothing at his 
throat. Boguslav took one look at him and clapped for the 
servants. 

“Look to your master,” he told the frightened lackeys. “Tell 


him to come to see me in my quarters when he can. In the 
meantime I’ll get a bit of rest.” 
And he left the chamber. 
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Two hours later Prince Yanush knocked on the door of 
Boguslav’s bedroom. His eyes were red with blood, their veins 
raw and broken. His eyelids drooped. His swollen features had 
a bluish tinge. Boguslav received him lying on his bed, his face 
painted with a milky almond extract designed to soften the skin 
and to give it a lustrous, youthful quality. He looked much 
older without his full, curled wig, the rouge which normally 
enlivened his cheeks, and the mascara with which he blackened 
his pale eyebrows and lashes, but Prince Yanush hardly noticed 
the dinterence: 

“I’ve given some thought to those letters.” He went straight 
to the core of the matter. “Kmita can’t publish them or he'd be 
signing that girl’s death warrant, and he knows it. But at the 
same time it robs me of a chance for vengeance, and.that gnaws 
at me as if I had a mad dog in my chest.” | 

“But we still must get those letters back!” Boguslav said 
quickly. 

“But how? A quo modo?” 

“You have to send some clever man after him. Let the fellow 


find him, become his friend, and—when he sees a chance —seize 
the letters and put a knife in him. You'd have to offer a big 
reward, of course.”’ 

“Who'd be willing to do that kind of thing?” 

“If this was Paris or even Germany,” Boguslav said in a careless 
voice, heavy with contempt, “I'd find you a hundred volunteers 
in one day. But in this country even that commodity is in short 
supply.” 

“Tt would have to be one of our own people. He’d be on his 
guard with a foreigner.” 

“Teave it to me. I’ll find someone in Prussia.” 

“If only I could get my hands on him alive! I’d pay him for 
everything at once. I tell you, his insolence went beyond all 
bounds. That’s why I sent him off, to get him out of sight. He 
used to drive me into an intolerable fury! He’d practically spit 
in my face, like a cat, and tried to force his will on me every 
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chance he got. I was on the point of ordering him shot more 
than a hundred times but somehow I just couldn’t do it.” 

“Is he really our kin?” 

“His connection with the Kishkas is true enough, and with us 
through them.” 

“Be that as it may, he’s a dangerous enemy and as hard to 
handle as a real demon.” 

“He doesn’t know the meaning of fear. You could’ve sent 
him to Istanbul to kidnap the Sultan, or to rip Charles Gustav’s 
beard out of his chin and bring it to Keydany! You can’t 
imagine what he did here in the Russian war!” 

“Yes, he has that look. And he swore vengeance on us until 
his last breath. It’s lucky I taught him a lesson that we don’t fall 
easily... Admit it, I treated him in pure Radzivill fashion, eh? If 
some French cavalier had something like that to boast about he’d 
be telling his lies all day long, except for the hours he’d need for 
sleep, food and amours... Because when they get together they 
tell so many lies that the sun stops shining out of shame.” 

“Yes, you did hit him hard. Though I’d rather that it hadn’t 
happened.” 

“And I'd rather have you pick better henchmen for yourself, 
the kind who'd have more respect for Radzivill bones.” 

“Those letters!” the Hetman ground out between his teeth. 
“Those letters...!” 
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The two cousins sat without speaking for a time until Bo- 
guslav stirred and broke the silence. 

“What’s that girl like?” he asked. 

“She’s the Billevitch heiress.” 

“I didn’t ask who she is but what she looks like. Is she pretty?” 

“I don’t pay much attention to that sort of thing but yes, since 
you ask, the Queen of Poland wouldn’t be ashamed of that kind 
of beauty.” 

~The Queen of Poland? Marie-Louise? She may have been 
pretty as a child but now the dogs howl at the sight of her. If 
that’s what your Billevitch hen is like you can keep her. But if 
she’s really beautiful then send her to me in Taurogen and we’ll 
think up some vengeance on Kmita between us, she and I.” 

Yanush thought deeply for a moment. 


“No,” he said at last. “Because you'll force her and then 
Kmita will publish those letters.” 

“Force her? Me?” Prince Boguslav laughed. “Far be it from 
me to boast, but I’ve had better conquests than one of your 
country wenches and I never had to force one of them... Except 
once, in Flanders. She was a stupid twit, a goldsmith’s daugh- 
ter... But then some Spanish pikemen came along and they got 
the blame.” 

“You don’t know this girl. She comes from a good family. 
Good breeding too. And virtuous as a nun.” 

“A nun, eh?” Boguslav laughed again. ““We’ve known a few 
nuns.” 

“And besides, she hates us. She’s a real patriot, for all that 
she’s a woman, and she thinks as clearly as a man. It was she 
who turned Kmita against us, I am sure, because she’s Yan 
Casimir’s most fervent supporter.” 

“Then we’ll make him a few little supporters.” 

“That can’t be or Kmita will publish the letters. I have to 
watch her like the apple of my eye, at least for the time being. 
Afterwards, when she no longer matters, I’ll give her to you or 
your dragoons, whichever you like.” 

“I'll give you my word then, as a gentleman, that I won't take 
her by force, and I always keep my word when it's a private 
matter. Political promises are something else again. Besides, I'd 
be ashamed of myself if I couldn’t succeed with her without 
using violence.” 

“You won’t succeed anyway.” 

“Don’t be so sure. The worst thing that can happen is that 
she’ll slap my face and that’s no dishonor coming from a woman. 
Look, you’re going to Podlasye. What will you do with her? 
You can’t take her with you. Nor can you leave her here 
because the Swedes are coming to Keydany and it’s important 
that we always have her in our hands. We need her as a hostage. 
Wouldn’t it make more sense for me to take her with me to 
Taurogen? And instead of sending an assassin after Kmita Pil 
send him an offer. ‘Give us the letters,’ V'll say, ‘and you can have 
your girl.’ 

“That could work,” Prince Yanush said after a thoughtful 
moment. ‘“That’s not a bad idea.” 

“And if I give her to him not quite in the condition that I got 
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her from you that could be the beginning of our revenge on 
Kmita.” 

“But no force, eh? You gave your word?” 

“I did. And I’ll repeat, I’d be ashamed of myself...” 

“Then you’ll have to take her uncle, the Constable of Ro- 
syen, who is here with her.” 

“I don’t want her uncle. He’s probably like all your local 
gentry who wear foot-cloths in their boots instead of socks or 
stockings and I can’t stand that near me.” 

“She won’t go alone.” 

“We'll see. Invite them both to dinner tonight so I can look 
her over and see if she’s worth a taste, and I’ll think of a way to 
interest her in a little journey. Only for God’s sake don’t tell 
her about Kmita’s actions or it’ll just confirm her in her loyalty 
to him. And don’t contradict anything I say at the table no 
matter what it is. You’ll see a few of my little tricks and you'll 
recall your own youthful years.” 

Prince Yanush shrugged and left the room with a dismissive 
gesture and Prince Boguslav clasped his hands behind his neck 
and started thinking about the various stratagems he had at his 
disposal. The evening, if nothing more, promised to be an 
amusing one. 


Chapter Fifty-four 


INVITED THAT NIGHT to the small, intimate supper with Yanush 
Radzivill, beside Olenka and her old great-uncle, were the chief 
Radzivill officers stationed in Keydany and a few of Prince Bo- 
guslav’s courtiers. 

He himself appeared in such magnificent costume that he 
literally dazzled almost every eye. His long, dark and carefully 
styled wig framed a face which, in its coloring, brought to mind 
creamy milk and roses. His thin, penciled mustache seemed like 
a silken fringe. His eyes glowed like softly veiled stars. He wore 
a black western-style doublet sewn out of vertical, alternating 
silk-and-velvet inserts and with the split sleeves buttoned be- 
tween wrists and elbows. A broad white collar, made of price- 
less Flemish lace, lay on his chest and shoulders, matching the 
snowy lacework that spilled from his cuffs. 

A golden chain dangled from his neck and, stretching diago- 
nally from his right shoulder across the whole front of his 
doublet, hung a sword-belt of costly Holland leather which was 
so thickly encrusted with diamonds that it seemed like a single 
stream of light. The hilt and handle of his court epee was also 
glowing with a rich covering of diamonds while two more such 
jewels, each as large as a lustrous hazel nut, shined in the ribbons 
bunched along his shoetops. He carried a lace handkerchief in 
one hand while, with the other, he supported a plumed hat, 
hung in the European fashion of the day on the hilt of his sword, 
and whose unusually long black ostrich feathers practically swept 
the floor. 

His whole person seemed as noble as it was beautiful and 
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everyone, including Prince Yanush, stared at him with awe and 
admiration. 

Looking at his resplendent young cousin, the Voyevode was 
reminded of his own earlier years when he dazzled everyone at 
the court of France with his looks and riches. Those years were 
long gone but now it seemed to the Hetman that he had come 
alive anew in that splendid cavalier who bore the same name as 
his own. 

Pleased, he touched Boguslav’s chest with his index finger as 
he passed him. 

“You're as radiant as the moon,” he told him. “Is it the 
Billevitch girl for whom you’ve put on all this finery?” 

“The moon can slip in anywhere,” Boguslav answered with a 
touch of sly vanity in his voice. 

Then he turned to talk to Ganhof, who was an almost incred- 
ibly ugly man, and whom he may have picked for a conversation 
partner because of the contrast between them. With his sallow, 
pockmarked face, hooked nose and ragged, upswept mustache, 
Ganhof looked like the embodiment of darkness. Standing 
beside him Boguslav seemed like the spirit of light. 
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Then the ladies entered: Olenka and Madame Korf, wife of 
the Voyevode of Wenden. Boguslav threw the girl one swift 
glance, bowed to Lady Korf, and was about to toss the young 
woman the customary kiss, when he took note of her grave 
features and her lofty bearing and changed his approach at once. 
He clutched his hat in his right hand, and moving quickly to 
stand before Olenka, bowed so deeply that he seemed to bend 
himself in half. His wig hung past his shoulders in twin folds. 
his court-sword dangled parallel to the ground, and he remained 
like that, still as a statue but moving his hat gently in the air 
before him, so that the long ostrich feathers swept the polished 
parquet at her feet. Not even the French Queen could have 
received a more courtly greeting, observers supposed, while 
Aleksandra, who knew that Prince Boguslav had come to Key- 
dany, realized at once who he was and bowed to him in turn. 
She plucked at the edges of her dress with the tips of her fingers 
and sunk into a deep courtsey of her own. 

Everyone murmured in appreciation of these courtly manners 


which weren’t all that common in Keydany at that time, because 
Prince Yanush’s wife, as a Valachian heiress, found more delight 
in Eastern opulence than in fashionable Western-European us- 
age, while her daughter, the Princess Maria, was still a young 
girl. 

Boguslav looked up then, shook the folds of his wig back into 
place, and took a few quick, shuffling steps towards Aleksandra 
while, at the same time, tossing his hat to a page and extending 
his hand towards her. 

“I don’t believe my eyes,” he murmured, leading her to the 
table. “Perhaps 1 am dreaming? But tell me, lovely Goddess, 
what miracle brings you to Keydany from Olympus?” 

“Although I’m only a simple gentlewoman, not a Grecian 
Goddess,” Olenka replied, “I’m not so simple that I’d take Your 
Highness’ words for more than courtly fla tie ive 

“No matter how courtly I might want to be, your mirror 
would tell you more than I could ever do.” 

“Perhaps it wouldn’t tell me more,” she said. “But it would 
tell the truth.” ia 

“I'd take you to one at once if there was one here. But, for 
the lack of a looking-glass, why don’t you look at your reflec- 
tion in my eyes? You'll see true admiration in them.” 

And Boguslav turned his face towards her, letting his large 
dark eyes rest on her like a warm, soft touch which, at the same 
time, seemed to pierce and burn. She flushed and moved away 
from him a little because she felt him pressing her hand to his 
side. 

They reached the table. He seated himself next to her and it 
was clear at once that her beauty had made a really deep 
impression on him. He had expected a typical country squire’s 
daughter, redfaced like a poppy, frisky as a doe and as shrill and 
giggly as a magpie; instead he found a cool, distinguished lady 
whose dark, serious brows showed a strong will and determina- 
tion, whose eyes revealed dignity and high-minded reason, and 
whose whole face glowed with an untroubled childlike peace- 
fulness. Moreover, her entire posture reflected such nobility, 
such grace and such a delicate aloofness that she'd attract serious 
and respectful attentions at any royal court. 

Her beauty staggered him. He found it difficult to express it 
even to himself. Admiration struggled in him against simple 


lust. Oh yes, he wanted her. He wanted her badly. But her 
regal bearing imposed an unbreakable restraint on his carnal 
greed so that, despite himself, Boguslav thought that he had 
signaled his desire too soon. 

‘I shouldn’t have pressed her hand like that,’ the thought hissed 
swiftly through his mind. ‘This one needs to be courted, not 
pursued.’ 

Nevertheless, he was determined to win her and possess her 
and felt a savage joy at the thought that there’d come that 
moment when all this haughty innocence and that untouched 
beauty lay helpless before his will. Kmita’s fierce face barred the 
way in his imagination but that only excited him the more. His 
blood started pounding in his veins like a goaded stallion’s, and 
all his faculties leaped to sudden fervor, so that he seemed to 
radiate a hot, searing light as bright as his diamonds. 


x * * 


The conversation around the supper table became animated, 
turning into a chorus of flattery for Boguslav, to which he 
listened in a careless and distracted manner, showing a small, 
indulgent smile as if words of praise and admiration were some- 
thing he heard every day. 

The first topic was his military prowess. Then came accounts 
of his many duels. The names of princes, counts and barons 
who'd fallen at his hand spilled out as profusely as the lace that 
tumbled from his sleeves. From time to time he'd toss in 
another name with a careless smile. His listeners babbled with 
astonishment. Prince Yanush stroked his mustache with evident 
pleasure and, at last, Ganhof shook his grizzled head in open 
amazement. 

“Even if my birth and standing weren’t in the way,” he said in 
admiration, “I’d hate to cause Your Highness’ displeasure. I 
can’t imagine how anyone in the world could be that foolhardy, 
knowing what you can do.” 

“What will you have, Ganhof?” the Prince shrugged as if in 
regret. “Some men have faces hammered out of steel and a stare 
as savage as a lynx so that people back away from them rather 
than provoke them... But that is something that God has denied 
me. My face, as anyone can see, wouldn’t frighten even a 
helpless maiden.” 


“Just as a flaming torch doesn’t alarm a moth,” Madame Korf 
simpered, fluttering her lashes. “Until she burns in it.” 

Boguslav laughed, throwing back his head, and Madame Korf 
went on twittering inanely. 

“You military gentlemen love to talk of duels. But we ladies 
would rather hear something of Your Highness’ amatory con- 
quests. The stories have reached us even here.” 

“Lies, all of them, my lady,” Boguslav sighed smiling. 
“There’s not a word of truth in any of it, believe me. You know 
how distance always swells a rumor... Yes, I admit, there have 
been some attempts to make a marriage for me... Her Majesty 
the Queen of France did take a kindly interest...” 

“With the Princesse de Rohan, wasn’t it?” Prince Yanush tossed 
ine 

“And that other, de la Forse,” Boguslav added, nodding. “But 
since not even a King can order true affection and we, God be 
thanked, don’t need to look for a fortune among the French, 
there wasn’t any wedding bread baked out of that sweet flour... 
They were both wellborn young ladies, true, and beautiful 
enough to dazzle the imagination, but we have lovelier flowers 
blooming right here in Lithuania. In fact I wouldn’t have to 
leave this room to pick one.” 

He fixed his eyes on Olenka in a protracted stare but she 
pretended that she didn’t hear him and started an animated 
conversation with the Constable of Rosyen who sat on her other 
side. 

“Yes we do have some pretty girls among us,” Madame Korf 
agreed. “But none of them can match Your Highness in high 
birth and fortune.” 

“You'll pardon me if I disagree, my lady,” Boguslav said 
quickly. “First, because I don’t believe that a Polish gentle- 
woman is inferior to the de Rohans or a de la Forse and, in the 
second place, because it’s not unusual for the Radzivills to 
intermarry with our Polish gentry. It happens quite often! I 
assure you also that the girl who marries a Radzivill will take 
precedence over any foreign princess no matter what her origins 
might be.” 

“That’s a truly human and down-to-earth lord,” the old con- 
stable whispered to Olenka. 

“That’s how I always understood such matters,” Boguslav 


went on. “Although I’m sometimes ashamed of the Polish 
gentry when I compare it with the foreign nobles.” 

“In what way, Highness?” Madame Korf bridled and her small 
eyes glittered. 

“Because what happened here could never happen there! It’s 
an unheard of thing that everyone would abandon their anointed 
King as all the Polish lords appear to have done. Or that anyone 
would even think of raising his hand against his rightful mon- 
arch! A French noble could commit the most disgraceful acts 
but he would never turn against his master...” 

The dinner guests began to glance uneasily at each other, and 
Prince Yanush glowered darkly out of an angered face, but 
Olenka fixed her sky-blue eyes on Boguslav with an expression 
of gratitude and wonder. 

“Forgive me, Highness,” Boguslav turned to Yanush who still 
hadn’t managed to suppress his anger. “I know that you had no 
choice in what you did. All of Lithuania would have gone toa 
bloody grave if you had followed my advice. But, even so, 
respecting you as my elder and loving you like a brother, I'll 
never cease to argue Yan Casimir’s case before you. We're 
among good friends here so I say openly what is in my heart. | 
love our King! I don’t have enough tears to shed for that kind, 
God-fearing and decent master, who is doubly dear to me 
because I was the first among the Poles to rally to him when the 
French released him from imprisonment. I was practically a 
child then, which is why that memory lives stronger than any 
other, and I’d gladly spill all my blood to shield him from the 
heartless killers who plot against his life.” 

Yanush had grasped the point of Boguslav’s game by then but 
he didn’t bother to hide his displeasure because he thought the 
ploy too bold and risky for such a trivial goal. 

“Good God!” he exclaimed. “What kind of plots are you 
talking about? Is someone threatening our ex-King’s life? 
Who’d do such a thing? That’s just too monstrous! That’s 
never happened among Poles before!” 

Boguslav hanged his head as if ashamed to even speak about 
1C. 

“No later than a month ago,” he said sadly. “As I was on my 
way from Podlasye to my home in Prussia, a certain Polish noble 
came to see me... A wellborn man. Good family and lineage... 


Not knowing my true feelings towards our dear master he must 
have assumed that I was the King’s enemy, like so many others. 
Well, to cut it short, he made me an offer. He said he’d go to 
Silesia, seize Yan Casimir for a large reward, and turn him over, 
dead or alive, to the Swedes.” 

The dinner guests grew numb and still with horror. 

“And when I turned him down with anger and disgust,” 
Boguslav continued as if hardly able to relate such horrors, “this 
stone-hearted man, this monster without soul or conscience, 
said to me: Well, then I’ll go to Radeyovski. He’ll pay for Yan 
Casimir by the pound...” 

“I’m no friend of the ex-King,” Prince Yanush snapped hotly. 
“But if someone came to me with such a proposition I’d have 
him propped up against a wall with six musketeers before him.” 

“That was my first thought too,” Boguslav explained. “But 
we were talking without witnesses and I didn’t want to bring 
about any kind of misguided public outcry against ‘Radzivill 
tyranny and lawlessness...!’ So I just put him in his place by 
saying that Radeyovski, the King of Sweden or even Hmyel- 
nitzki himself would have his head for such an offer... In short, 
I forced this criminal to drop his idea.” 

‘A man like that shouldn’t be left alive!” Pan Korf cried out. 
“He deserves the stake!” 

Boguslav nodded and turned towards the Hetman. 

“I think so too,” he said. “And I hope that he won’t die an 
ordinary death when he is tried and punished. Your Highness 
alone can bring him to justice because he falls under your 
jurisdiction as one of your colonels.” 

“Mine?” Yanush cried out. “Who is he? Speak up, Your 
Highness! What’s his name?” 

“His name is Kmita!” Boguslav said firmly. 

“Kmita?” all the others echoed in fear and horror. 

“Kmita,” Boguslav nodded. 

“That’s a lie!” cried Olenka, rising from her chair with her 
entire body trembling in emotion and with an angry light 
burning in her eyes. 


x «* * 


A deathly silence fell at once on the gathering. Some of the 
supper guests were still too stunned by Boguslav’s terrible reve- 


lation. Others were frightened and amazed by Olenka’s daring 
in throwing a lie into the young magnate’s face. The old 
constable started babbling weakly, “Olenka... Olenka...” and 
Boguslav’s face took on a stricken and regretful look. 

“If he’s a relative or fiance of yours,” he said gently and with 
obvious pity, “then I’m truly sorry that I had to bring you such 
terrible news about him. But banish him from your heart, my 
lady. He’s not worth your caring.” 

She stood a moment longer in pain, terror and revulsion, but 
gradually the hot flush of anger ebbed out of her face and it 
became as white, set and frozen as if all life had seeped from her 
body. 

“Forgive me, Highness,’’she said at last and dropped back into 
her chair. “I shouldn’t have doubted you... That man is capa- 
ble... of anything.” 

“He was this lady’s fiance,” Prince Yanush explained, nodding 
around the table. “In fact I tried to make a match for them 
myself. He’s a young, mindless fellow, a wild hothead if ever 
there was one, and he has more than one criminal verdict 
hanging over him. I tried to shield him from the law because 
he’s a good soldier, needed in these times... But for a nobleman 
to stoop as low as this! I didn’t expect this even from that 
ruffian!” 

“He was an evil man,” Ganhof threw in quickly. “I knew it 
all along!” 

“And you didn’t warn me?” Prince Yanush asked in a re- 
proachful tone. 

“I didn’t want Your Highness to think I was speaking out of 
spite since he always took precedence here over me.” 

“Horribile dictu et auditu,” Pan Korf intoned in Latin. “It’s just 
as awful to say it as it is to hear it.” 

“Gentlemen!” Boguslav cried out. “Let us drop this subject! 
If it is hard for you to hear about this dreadful thing, think what 
it must be doing to Panna Billevitchovna!” 

“Your Highness need not be concerned about me,” Olenka 
said coldly. “I can listen to it all from now on.” 

But the dinner was running to its close. The valets brought 
bowls of scented water so that the diners could wash their hands. 
Then Prince Yanush rose and offered his arm to Madame Korf 
while Boguslav did the same thing for Olenka. 


“God has already punished the traitor,” he told her. “Because 
whoever loses you loses his hopes of Heaven... It’s been a mere 
two hours since I’ve met you, gracious lady, but I would rather 
see you in happiness and joy than in pain and sorrow.” 

“I thank Your Highness,” Olenka said calmly. 


x * * 


After the ladies adjourned, the men returned to the table to 
continue drinking. Prince Boguslav drank mindlessly. He guz- 
zled like a drover. He had every reason, he believed, to be 
delighted with himself while Prince Yanush chatted with the 
Constable of Rosyen. 

“I’m leaving for Podlasye with the troops tomorrow,” he told 
the old man. “Keydany will get a Swedish garrison. It’s neither 
safe nor right for your girl to be here with all that foreign 
soldiery, so you'll both go with Prince Boguslav to Taurogen 
where she can find a place among my wife’s women.” 

“Your Highness,” the old constable replied. “God gave us our 
own four walls. Why should we travel to a foreign country? It’s 
a great kindness on your part to think of us but I don’t want to 
put any further strain on your goodwill. We’d rather go back 
where we belong.” 

The Prince couldn’t explain to Pan Tomasz exactly why he 
had to have Olenka in his hands at whatever price. But some of 
his reasons could be told and he did so with all the abrupt, 
autocratic bluntness of a magnate. 

“If you want to think of it as kindness, so much the better. 
But it’s also a political necessity. You’ll be my hostage there for 
the good behavior of all the Billevitches. I know very well what 
they think about me and that they’re ready to stir up a rebellion 
against me once I’m gone from Zmudya. Pass them the word to 
sit still at home and don’t start anything with the Swedes or you 
and your grand-niece will answer for it with your heads.” 

But this was too much for the proud old noble, no matter how 
cautious he preferred to be. 

‘“There’s not much point in claiming the protection of the 
statutes!” he cried out. “Your Highness has the power to do 
what he likes! As for me, I’d as soon sit in prison there as here, 
if that makes a difference!” 
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“Silence! That’s enough 
tone. 

“Yes, it is enough!” the old noble shouted. “God will see to 
it that these outrages come to a quick end and that we return to 
the rule of law. In short, save your threats, Your Illustrious 
Highness, because I don’t fear them!” 

But Boguslav had caught sight of the wrathful lightnings 
gathering in the Hetman’s eyes and moved swiftly towards the 
two angry men. 

“What's wrong?” he asked. 

“I told the Hetman that I’d rather sit in the Taurogen dun- 
geons than the ones he keeps here!” Pan Tomasz snapped back. 


the Prince said in a threatening 


“Taurogen is no dungeon,” Boguslav said quickly. “It’s my 
home. You'll be as comfortable there, good sir, as if you were 
sitting by your own fireside. I know that the Hetman sees you 
as a hostage but for me you're only a welcome guest.” 

“I thank Your Highness,” the old man replied. 

“No, no, it’s I who thank you. Let’s have a drink together, 
you and I. Friendship, they say, is a frail plant which has to be 
watered or it'll wither at the roots.” 

Smiling, Boguslav led the constable to the refreshments table 
where they started clinking their goblets, toasting each other, 
and drinking to each other’s health. An hour later the old man 
made his unsteady way back to his own quarters, muttering as 
he went. 

“What a kind, thoughtful lord! Decent, good, compassion- 
ate... You wouldn't find a better or more honest man if you 
went looking for one with a lantern... Pure gold, I say, pure 


gold... I’d be glad to spill my blood for him...” 


x * * 


Meanwhile the two Radzivills were left alone together. 
Their own discussion wasn’t over yet. Moreover, a package of 
letters had arrived from somewhere while they were at dinner 
and now they sent a page to get them from Ganhof. 

“Of course there wasn’t a word of truth in what you said?” 
Prince Yanush asked. “I mean about Kmita?” 

“Of course there wasn’t. You know that better than anyone. 
But admit it, wasn’t Mazarin right in what he said about me? 
Eh? Who else could wreak such cruel vengeance on an enemy 


and, with the same stroke, make a breach in that beautiful little 
fortress? That’s what intrigue is all about! Say it! Wouldn’t my 
ploy do credit to the most subtle courtiers in the world? Ah, but 
what a pearl she is, that Billevitch snippet... What a rare beauty! 
I thought I’d jump out of my own skin!” 

“Just remember what you promised me. We'll be lost if that 
fellow publishes those letters.” 

But Boguslav had warmer matters on his mind. “What eyes!” 
he cried. “What a regal glance! It’s almost enough for me to 
treat her with respect. Where does that girl get that lofty 
dignity? That majestic bearing? One time, in Antwerp, I saw a 
tapestry picturing Diana setting her dogs on Acteon... She's a 
spitting image!” 

“Remember those letters,” Prince Yanush reminded. “Or it’ll 
be us that the dogs go after.” 

“On the contrary! It’s Kmita whom [’ll turn into an Acteon 
and hound him to death. I’ve struck him down twice already 
and that’s just a start.” : 
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Just then a page entered with a letter, putting an end to 
further conversation. 

The Voyevode of Vilna took the sealed package in his hand and 
made the sign of the cross over it, which he always did as a 
safeguard against disquieting news. But instead of opening it at 
once, he started to turn it over in his hands, studying the seals. 
Then his face darkened. 

“There’s a Sapyeha crest on the seal!” he cried out. “This is 
from the Voyevode of Vitebsk!” 

“So hurry up and open it!” Prince Boguslav said. 

The Hetman ripped open the package and began to read, 
interrupting himself with angry exclamations. 

“He’s going to Podlasye! He wants to know if there’s some- 
thing he can do for me in Tikotzin! He is jeering at me! Ah, 
it’s even worse than that! Listen to what else he says! 

“Does Your Highness want a Civil War?” the Hetman read aloud. 
“Do you want to plunge yet another sword into our Mother’s breast? 
Then come to Podlasye! I’m waiting for you, confident that God will 
punish your pride and ambition with my hand...” 


The Hetman cursed out loud, swelling up in fury, and con- 
tinued reading. 

«+» But if you’ve any mercy on our Motherland, if you’ve a shred of 
conscience left at your disposal, if you regret what you’ve already done 
and want to make amends, then call out the General Levy, arm the 
peasantry, and strike the Swedes while the unsuspecting Pontus still 
thinks himself secure. Hovansky won’t get in your way because as 1 
hear from Moscow, the Russians are sharpening their teeth for the 
Swedish holdings on our side of the Baltic, although they’re still 
anxious to keep it a secret. But even if he does start something I’ll hold 
him at bay while you attack the Swedes. And, if I can trust Your 
Highness’ change of heart, I’ll do all I can to help you in saving our 
country. 

".. It’s all up to you, Your Illustrious Highness,”the letter went 
on. “You still have time to change course and show the world that you 
accepted Charles Gustav’s protection only to save Lithuania in her last 
extremity, and not, as has been evident heretofore, to satisfy your 
personal ambitions. May God inspire Your Highness to that end, 
which is what I pray for every day, even though you choose to view me 
as your enemy who acts against you out of jealousy and envy.” 

Then there was a postscript. 

“I hear that the Russians have given up their siege of Nesvyejh and 
that Prince Michael intends to join my forces just as soon as he repairs 
the damage. See how the decent members of your family behave, take 
them for your example, and remember that this may be your last 
opportunity.” 

“You heard all that?” Prince Yanush asked when he finished 
reading. 

“I did. And what of it?” 

“We'd have to renounce all our hopes, give up everything we 
want, and tear up our work with our own hands...” 

“And start a quarrel with the powerful Charles Gustav,” Bo- 
guslav said scornfully. “Go down on our knees to the exiled Yan 
Casimir to beg his forgiveness so that he might allow us to 
remain his servants... and plead with Pan Sapyeha to intercede 
for us. Is that what you want?” 

The Hetman’s features were suffused with blood. “Note how 
he writes to me. ‘Change your ways and I’ll forgive you.’ Like a 
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superior to his underling 


“He’d take a different tone if he had six thousand sabers 
hanging over his neck.” 

“Nevertheless....”. And Prince Yanush began to ponder 
deeply. 

“Nevertheless what?” Boguslav demanded. 

“It might save the country to do what Sapyeha advises.” 

“And what will it do for the Radzivills?”’ 

Yanush said nothing then. He let his head rest on his clasped 
fists, his arms on the table. 

“So be it!” he cried out at last. “Let it happen if that’s what 
has to happen!” 

“What have you decided?” 

“Tomorrow I set out for Podlasye and in a week I'll strike at 
Sapyeha.”’ 

“Spoken like a true Radzivill!” Prince Boguslav said and the 
two cousins grasped each other’s hands. 

Soon afterwards Boguslav went to bed. Yanush was left 
alone. He paced heavily up and down his chamber and then 
clapped his hands to summon a valet. - 

“Send my astrologer here,” he said to the servant. “I want to 
see his latest calculations in an hour.” 

The lackey left and the Prince resumed his heavy pacing, 
reciting his Calvinist prayers as he moved. Then he began to 
sing a psalm, singing it softly and interrupting it from time to 
time for lack of breath, as he glanced now and then through the 
windows at the stars that glittered overhead. 

The castle darkened as the lights went out one by one and 
soon only one other person, beside the Prince and his astrologer, 
still remained awake. 

Olenka knelt in prayer in her room. Her head was bowed. 
Her hands were clasped before her face and her eyes were 
closed. 

“Have mercy on us,’she pleaded. “Have mercy.” 

And for the first time since Kmita left Keydany, she neither 
could nor wanted to say a prayer for him. 


PART XX 


Chapter Fifty-five 


ALTHOUGH PAN KMITA carried the Grand Hetman’s letters of 
safe-conduct, which he could show the Swedish captains, com- 
mandants and administrators in all the districts through which he 
had to pass, he had no safe way of making use of them. He 
expected that Prince Boguslav would have dispatched mounted 
messengers just as soon as he returned to Pilvishkye, warning the 
Swedes everywhere to be on their lookout, and ordering them to 
seize and hold Andrei Kmita at all costs. 

Changing his name and station would help, he knew, as 
would the wide circle that he and his supposed drovers inscribed 
around the towns of Lomza and Ostrolenka where Boguslav’s 
warning might have come the soonest. 

He set his course for Warsaw through Prasnitch and Pultusk, 
going the long way round through Vonsosh, Kolno and Myshi- 
nyetz, partly because the Kemlitches knew their way through 
the local forests and in part because they had their dealings with 
the region’s Kurpian population from whom they could get help 
in case of some unexpected trouble. 

The countryside along the border between Prussia and the old 
Palatine of Mazovia was, for the most part, occupied by the 
Swedes who, however, confined themselves to garrisoning the 
more important towns. They kept their distance from the vast, 
trackless wilderness in whose primeval shadows lived a well- 
armed, dour and suspicious folk who resented strangers and who 
never ventured out of their leafy fastness. The Kurpian forest- 
dwellers were still considered so primitive in those days that the 
Queen, the French-born Marie-Louise of Poland, had a chapel 
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built in Myshinyetz just the year before, and invited Jesuits to 
take charge of it, so that they could bring both the Faith and a 
gentler way of life to the fierce inhabitants of the wilderness. 

“The longer we don’t come across the Swedes the better for 
us,” old Kemlitch said as they rode along. 

“Sooner or later we have to come upon them,” Pan Andrei 
replied. 

“Whoever comes on them near a bigger town doesn’t have 
much to worry about,” the old marauder lectured. “A town 
always has some kind of law in it, and some commandant who'll 
hear a complaint. I’ve been asking people about this and I know 
that the Swedish King won’t allow any lawlessness or looting in 
these parts. But the smaller forage parties or patrols, operating 
out in the countryside where the commandants can’t watch 
them, don’t pay much attention to their orders and strip every- 
body of everything they can take.” 

So Kmita and his party made their way through the deep, 
silent woods, meeting no Swedes anywhere and halting for the 
night near scattered little settlements and homesteads Although 
almost none of the Kurpic folk had ever seen a Swede, they told 
the strangest tales about them. Some said they were a particu- 


larly greedy tribe of people—as fierce and hungry as forest 


wolves in Winter—who came from across the sea, didn’t under- 
stand human speech, didn’t believe in Christ and had a special 
hatred for the Holy Mother and the saints. Others told about 
their odd appetite for cattle, skins, nuts, honey and dried mush- 
rooms which they demanded on the threat of setting the woods 
on fire. Yet others claimed that, on the contrary, Swedes were 
werewolves hungry for human flesh and the flesh of young 
virgins in particular. 

These threatening rumors spread throughout the wilderness 
like wildfire, seeping into the deepest and darkest corners of the 
virgin forests, so that the Kurpians started to band together, 
sniffing the wind for trouble that was sure to come. The pitch 
and potash makers, hop-pickers, woodsmen, lumberjacks, and 
the fisherfolk who set their seines along the overgrown banks of 
the Rosog River, along with all the bird-catchers, hunters, 
beekeepers and trappers, began to gather in the larger clearings, 
listening to the tales, passing news and comments, and planning 


how to ambush and destroy those strange enemies in the event 
that they ever set foot among their trees. 

Kmita and his party often came across groups of these forest 
people, all of them dressed in homespun shirts, tanned leggings, 
and the furs of foxes, wolves and bears, who barred the way on 
the winding paths and in the hidden clearings. 

“Who are you?” they’d demand. “Not Swedes?” 

“No!” Pan Andrei assured them. 

“Then God keep you.” 

Pan Andrei looked with great curiosity at these forest dwellers 
who lived in the perpetual darkness of the trees, seldom seeing 
sunlight. He was particularly struck by their height and bearing, 
the sharp challenge he read in all their eyes, and the brisk 
confidence with which they faced a stranger. They were, he had 
no doubt, like no peasants he had ever seen. 

The Kemlitches, who knew them well, assured him that there 
weren't any finer sharpshooters in the Commonwealth. All of 
them, he noted, carried good German flintlocks which they got 
in Prussia in exchange for furs. Their marksmanship amazed 
him whenever he had them put on a show for him. 

‘If I ever have to get some partisans together,’ he thought. ‘This 
is where I’[l come.’ 
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In the forest settlement of Myshinyetz itself, Kmita found a 
large Kurpian gathering. More than a hundred marksmen stood 
watch over the chapel and the mission, fearing that the Godless 
Swedes would come there first, since the Starosta of Ostrolenka 
had a road cut into the forest so that the priests could have some 
access to the world beyond. The hop-pickers, who carried their 
produce as far as the famous breweries of Prasnitch, and thus had 
the reputation of world travelers, told him that Lomza, Os- 
trolenka and Prasnitch were crowded with Swedes who’d made 
themselves as much at home there as if it were Sweden. Kmita 
began to urge the Kurpians not to wait for the Swedes but to 
strike them first, and offered to lead them against Ostrolenka, 
but a pair of priests talked them out of it. To start a war before 
the rest of the country stirred itself to action would only bring 
a terrible vengeance on the forest people, the missionaries told 


them. But it had been close. The fierce, hardy woodsmen 
could hardly wait to start their own war. 

Pan Andrei rode on, sorry about this lost opportunity. But he 
was encouraged by the thought that neither the King nor the 
Commonwealth would lack defenders here later on if the flames 
of resistance started somewhere else. ‘If that’s how things are going 
elsewhere,’ he thought. ‘A start could be made almost any time.’ 

His hot, impatient nature urged him to instant action but 
logic called for patience. These forest folk won't beat the 
Swedes all by themselves, he reasoned. I’ll see a lot of country 
before I am finished. I’ll watch and listen and then I'll do 
whatever the King orders. 

And he kept on riding. 

Once he was out of the depths of the wilderness and in the 
thicker-settled country that bordered the forests, he noted an 
extraordinary commotion in the villages. The roads and high- 
ways were packed with gentry traveling in their britchkas, chara- 
bancs, coaches and on horseback to swear allegiance to their new 
masters in the larger towns. In exchange they got-certificates 
that were supposed to protect them and their properties. Mean- 
while, in all the territorial capitals and county seats, Swedish 
military governors issued sonorous decrees guaranteeing their 
freedom of religion and all the old privileges of the Polish 
gentry. 

The country squires hurried with their pledges more out of 
caution than commitment because refusal brought retribution in 
the form of confiscations and open, ordinary pillage. The 
Swedes were already torturing people suspected of ill-will to- 
wards them in Mazovia, as they had been doing in Vyelkopolska 
from the start, by screwing their fingers into the firing mecha- 
nism of a flintlock musket. The air was rife with rumors that 
suspicion was often thrown on purpose on the wealthier gentry 
as an excuse for looting. 

All this added up to general conviction that it was Just too 
dangerous to stay in the countryside and the landowners poured 
into the cities, where sitting under the watchful eye of Swedish 
commandants, they wouldn’t be suspected of plots against the 
Swedes. 


Pan Andrei paid close attention to the gentry’s mutterings and 
gossip even though not too many of them wanted to talk to him. 


His disguise as a horse-drover and country-fair peddler—which 


was the bottom rung of their social scale—made him their 
inferior. But he was quick to note everywhere he halted that 
not even close neighbors or friends who’d known each other all 
their lives spoke openly to each other about the Swedes. 

True, everyone complained about the requisitions. Not even 
Swedes could take offense at that because every small town and 
village was ordered to supply great stores of grain, cattle, bread, 
salt and money which added up to far more than anyone could 
spare. Whoever failed to meet his quota, having paid all he 
could once or twice already, found his allotment tripled without 
appeal. 

The gentry groaned, complained, sighed and even wept when 
they talked about this. But they didn’t sound convincing even 
to themselves. All of them were skimping on everything they 
could, denying themselves every luxury to meet these exactions, 
and thinking that things used to be a lot different not so long 
ago. They looked for comfort in the hope that these draconic 
measures would end with the war. The Swedes themselves 
assured them that their new King would rule them with a 
father’s kindness once he had the entire country under his 
control. 


The truth, however—as Pan Andrei’s sharp eyes and ears 


noted soon enough—was that these harassed and worried coun- 
try squires were simply too ashamed to voice their worst com- 
plaints. They had abandoned their King and their country of 
their own free will. Just a few months earlier they heaped their 
curses on the kindly and benevolent Yan Casimir, calling him a 
tyrant and suspecting him of trying to impose an absolute mon- 
archy upon them. They fought him tooth and nail in the Diets 
and the dietines, protesting every measure he proposed that 
might strengthen the government of the country, and they were 
sO impatient for something new and exotic in their lives that 
they accepted an invader with practically no resistance. 

Their complaints, under those circumstances, sounded weak 
and hollow. Hadn’t Charles Gustav freed them from their 
‘tyrant?’ Didn’t they have the changes they had wanted? And 


weren’t their new burdens piled on their shoulders by the 
choices they had made themselves: 

None of them dared to say what they really thought about the 
new order, giving a glad ear to those who assured them that the 
raiding sweeps, requisitions, pillage and confiscations were 
merely temporary and that they'd end once Charles Gustav 
found himself comfortably settled on the Polish throne. 

“Ey, it’s a hard life for us now, brother,” some squire would 
mutter to another in Pan Andrei’s hearing. “But, even so, we 
ought to be glad to have such a ruler. He’s a great warrior. 
He’ll clip the Cossacks’ wings, check the Turks, drive the 
Russians out of the country’s borders... And then we'll thrive 
here along with the Swedes.” 

“And even if somebody wanted to go against the tide,” the 
other replied. “What could he do against such a power? It'd be 
like trying to bury the sun with a garden hoe.” 

Sometimes they found refuge from their own consciences in 
the oaths they’d taken to their new allegiance. 

Kmita raged in silence when he heard that kind-of reasoning 
and once, in a country tavern, when some sanctimonious noble 
stated that he had no choice but to uphold whichever King he'd 
sworn to obey and follow, Pan Andrei couldn’t contain himself 
any longer. 

“Then you must have two mouths in your head!” he shouted. 
“One for the oaths you keep and one for those you break! 
Because you swore your loyalty to Yan Casimir as well!” 


x «* * 


This happened near Prasnitch, with a swarm of local gentry 
sitting in the tavern, all of whom stirred uneasily when they 
heard Kmita’s insult. Some of them looked in awe at this bold 
intruder who didn’t mince his words. Others flushed in shame 
and stared at the floor. At last the oldest and most distinguished- 
looking one among them said that Yan Casimir himself absolved 
them of their pledges. 

“Nobody here broke his oath to the former King. He freed 
us from it when he left the country without giving any thought 
to its defense.” 

“May God strike you dead!” Kmita shouted at him, no longer 
able to restrain himself. “And how many times did King Vla- 


dyslav Lokietek have to flee the country? And yet he came 
back, didn’t he, because we were still a Godfearing people then 
and the nation didn’t turn its back on him! It wasn’t Yan 
Casimir who abandoned us but the traitors who first abandoned 
him, and who now snap and snarl at him to whitewash their own 
guilt in the eyes of God and living men alike!” 

“You're a sight too free with your mouth, young fellow,” the 
grave old noble said. “Who are you to teach us the fear of God? 
Where did you spring from, Mister? Take care the Swedes don’t 
hear you!” 

“Tl tell you where I’m from, since you want to know,” Pan 
Andrei snapped back. “I make my home in Prussia under the 
Elector. But since I’ve some Polish blood in my veins I’m fond 
of this country and I’m ashamed of the stone-hearted people 
who live here these days.” 

A quick curiosity, much stronger than whatever shame or 
anger the gentry might have felt, appeared in their faces and they 
surrounded the supposed East Prussian with their eager ques- 
tions. 

“So you're from Prussia, are you? So what’s happening there? 
What’s the Elector doing? Is he thinking of rescuing us from 
our oppression here?” 

“What oppression?” Kmita barked at them. “Aren’t you 
pleased with your new masters, after all? As you’ve made your 
beds so you’ll sleep in them, remember?” 

“We're pleased because we don’t have any other choice. 
They've got a sword hanging over us. But you can speak to us 
as if we weren’t pleased.” 

“Give him a drink, somebody, to loosen his tongue!” one of 
them called out. “Speak boldly, young fellow. You won’t find 
any traitors here.” 

“You're all traitors here! Lick-spittles! Gutless wonders! | 
won't drink with Swedish errand-boys and lackeys!” Pan Andrei 
shouted and slammed out of the tavern. 

He left behind a stunned and shamefaced silence. But no one 
there seized a saber to avenge the insult. No one followed him 
outside. No one stirred. 


x k * 


He, in the meantime, set out straight for Prasnitch but a 


Swedish patrol picked him up a few furlongs outside the town 
and led him to the local commandant. 

There were only six Reiters and a corporal in that small 
detachment so that Soroka and the three Kemlitches started to 
stare at them greedily, licking their lips like wolves near a 
sheepfold, and then questioned Kmita with their eyes to see if 
he’d permit a little bloodletting. 

Pan Andrei was sorely tempted, especially since the Vengy- 
erka River flowed close by, its banks thickly overgrown with 
concealing rushes, but he restrained himself and let the Swedes 
take him to their commander. There he identified himself as a 
subject of the Brandenburg Elector and said that he was on his 
annual drive to the Sobota horse fair. The Kemlitches also 
showed some references they picked up in Elk where they had 


good connections, but the commandant—a German from East 


Prussia in his own right—didn’t cause them any difficulties 
anyway. He only questioned them at length about their live- 
stock and asked to see the horses they were driving. 

“Pll take them off your hands,” he said to Kmita once he had 
looked them over. “I’d requisition them for nothing if you were 
a local, but I’ll pay you since you’re a fellow Prussian. How 
much?” 

Kmita was thrown off stride. A sale would remove his pretext 
for traveling farther and oblige him to head north again. He 
gave such an inflated price that it was clearly twice as much as 
the animals were worth but, to his surprise, the officer neither 
argued with him nor haggled for a bargain. 

“Fine,” he said. “Drive them into the shed and I'll get your 
money.” 

The Kemlitches grinned from ear to ear, pleased to make such 
an enormous profit, but Kmita was beside himself with rage and 
began to curse. He had no choice but to drive the horses where 
he was told to drive them or fall under suspicion. 

Meanwhile the officer came back from his quarters with a 
piece of scribbled paper in his hand. 

“What's that?” said Pan Andrei. 

“Your money. Or as good as money. It’s your sales receipt.” 

“And where do I get paid?” 

“At General Headquarters.” 


“And where’s that?” 

“In Warsaw,” the officer said with a malicious smile. 

“How? What? Where?” old Kemlitch began to whine and 
wring his hands. “We only trade for money...!_ Ready cash...! 
Oh Holy Gates of Heaven...!” 

But Kmita turned a fierce glare at him and cowed him into 
silence. “The commandant’s word is good enough for me,” he 
said. “We don’t mind going on to Warsaw, do we? We can find 
some fine goods in the Armenian Quarter to sell at a profit back 
home in Prussia, right?” 

And when the commandant left them, Kmita found a few 
words of comfort for the greedy old man as well. 

“Quiet, you skinflint,” he growled in his ear. “This receipt is 
better than a pass! We can travel as far as Krakow if we have to, 
complaining all the way that we can’t get our money anywhere. 
[t's easier to squeeze water from a stone than cash from a Swede, 
but that suits me right down to the ground. This numbskull 
thinks he made fools out of us, but he has no idea what a service 
he just rendered to us... As for the nags, I’ll pay you out of my 
own pocket so that you don’t feel swindled.” 

The old man heaved a vast sigh of relief and went on com- 
plaining for a while longer only out of habit. “They robbed us... 
ruined us! Turned us into beggars...” 

But Pan Andrei was pleased with the way it had all turned out. 
In fact he was delighted. He now had every reasonable excuse 
to go wherever he wanted. He was quite sure that no one would 
pay him for the sale in Warsaw, or anywhere else, and that he’d 
be able to travel to the farthest corners of the country in search 
of his money, even as far as Krakow where Charles Gustav 
himself was besieging the ancient capital. 


x * * 


In the meantime Pan Andrei stopped for the night in Pras- 
nitch. His own mounts needed rest. He also decided to change 
his status to something higher than a poor horse trader because, 
as he’d noted, nobody showed him much consideration in his 
low disguise. Furthermore, it was hard to hobnob with the 
wealthier gentry and pump them for news, and it was easier to 
get robbed or cheated, since no one—Swedes or his countrymen 


alike—would worry much about the protests of a poor man from 


some rustic hamlet who eked out a living at the horse fairs. It 
was also harder for him to discover what his own class of people 
felt and thought. 

He kept his false name but dressed himself more suitably to 
his place in life and made his way to the taverns among the local 
gentry. But he found no reason to like what he saw and heard. 
His brother gentry drank to the health of the Swedish King, 
clinked goblets with ranking Swedes, and laughed at the jokes 
the officers made about Yan Casimir and Pan Tcharnyetzki in 
Krakow. Fear for their own skins had so corrupted all these 
country nobles that they turned themselves into fawning jesters 
to amuse invaders. 

But even this abysmal fall into their mean-spirited wretched- 
ness and debasement had, apparently, some limits here and there. 
The gentry allowed jeering jokes about themselves, the King, 
the Polish Hetmans and even Pan Tcharnyetzki, but not about 
their Faith; and when some Swedish captain said in that Pras- 
nitch tavern that his Lutheran religion was as good or better than 
the Church of Rome, a youngish man named Grabkowski who 
sat next to him struck him in the head with an iron mace, dived 
into the crowd, and escaped in the ensuing chaos. 

Troopers went running after him at once but then something 
happened to turn everyone’s attention into other channels. 
Couriers ran up with news that Krakow had fallen, that Pan 
Tcharnyetzki was taken prisoner, and that the last resistance to 
Swedish rule was over. 

The drinking gentry were dumbstruck fora moment. But the 
Swedes cheered, rejoicing. They ordered church bells rung in 
the Chapel of the Holy Spirit and in the church and convent of 
the Bernardines, which Lady Mostovska, wife of the Palatine of 
Mazovia, founded not long before. 

Swedish infantry and Reiters trooped in battle order out of 
their quarters in the breweries and sheep-shearing sheds. Can- 
non and musketry thundered in salutes. Barrels of mead, beer 
and home-brewed gojhalka were rolled out into the square and 
a wild celebration spread into the night. The Swedes dragged 
the burghers’ wives and daughters out of their homes to dance 
with them in the streets, and crowds of shaken gentry wandered 
about among these mobs of howling soldiery, drinking with the 


troopers, and trying to look pleased with the fall of Krakow and 
Pan Tcharnyetzki’s capture. 

Sickened by all this, Kmita took early refuge in his quarters at 
the edge of town but he couldn’t sleep. Feverish doubts gnawed 
at him, asking whether he hadn’t changed his course too late 
now that the whole western, northern and southwestern portion 
of the country lay in Swedish hands. It seemed to him that 
everything was lost and that the Commonwealth would never 
lift itself out of this defeat. 

‘This is no longer just a lost campaign,’ he thought in shame and 
horror. ‘The kind that might end with the loss of one territory or 
another. This is an absolute disaster in which the Commonwealth itself 
becomes a Swedish province. Moreover, we did this to ourselves! And 
I contributed to it more than anyone!’ 

Such thoughts burned him like fire. His conscience gnawed 
at him. Sleep fled beyond his reach. He didn’t know what he 
should do next. Go back? Stay where he was? Go on? And 
even if he tried to get a troop of partisans together to harass the 
Swedes, he’d be hunted down like a common footpad, not 
fought as a soldier. 

‘Besides,’ he thought helplessly: ‘Who’d join me? I’m in a 
strange province. Nobody knows me here’ 

Fierce fighters used to flock to him in the Lithuanian country 
where his famous name guaranteed victories and riches. But 
here, even if someone had heard about Kmita, they’d think him 
a traitor and friend of the Swedes. And who had ever heard of 
any Babinitche 

‘Too late,’ he thought. ‘It’s all been for nothing. It’s too late to 
try to reach the King. Nor is there any point in going to Podlasye either 
because as far as the confederates are concerned I am still a traitor. No 
point in going back to Lithuania because that’s Radzivill country now 
and there is no one left alive there who could challenge him.’ 

Neither could he stay where he was because there was noth- 
ing he could accomplish among the downcast, dispirited Mazo- 
vians. | 

‘The best thing for me would be just to die,’ he thought. ‘Stop 
struggling. Give up the ghost so that I won’t have to look at this 
dreadful world, and put an end to all my misery.’ 

But what kind of afterlife could he expect in that other world, 
arriving to God’s Judgment with all his crimes unpaid for, his 


soul stained with sins, and without having done anything to 
make amends? Kmita threw himself about on his bed as if his 
room were a torture chamber. He hadn’t undergone such 
torments even when he lay wounded and defeated in the Kem- 
litch hideout. He knew himself to be strong, healthy, enterpris- 
ing and craving action with all his heart and soul. But what 
could he do with all his avenues of choice shuttered tight against 
him? Even if he hammered a hole in the wall with his own head 
he wouldn’t find an exit, he was sure! Nothing could save him. 
He could see no hope. 


x * * 


After a night of sleepless suffering he leaped off his bed at 
dawn, woke his men, and set off straight ahead wherever the 
road would take him. The highway led towards Warsaw but he 
didn’t know why he was going there. In other times he might 
have fled to the Zaporohjan Sietch, to hide among the Cossacks 
in the Wildlands, but those times were gone. In fact Hmyel- 
nitzki’s Cossacks and Buturlin’s Russians had just recently 
squeezed Pan Pototzki, the Polish Grand Hetman, to the wall at 
Grodek in Polish Ruthenia, carrying their fire and sword into 
the southeastern territories of the Commonwealth herself, and 
sending their plundering hordes as far west as Lublin. 

Everywhere on the Pultusk highway Pan Andrei met detach- 
ments of Swedish cavalry escorting wagons loaded with provi- 
sions, wheat, baked breads and barrels of beer, along with herds 
of livestock driven in their wake. Clusters of peasants and small 
rural gentry, all of them uttering plaintive cries and some of 
them in tears, walked with the carts and cattle. It was a lucky 
man among them, Kmita was told, who’d find his way home 
with his unloaded dray; it was more likely for the Swedes to 
round up these wretches for forced labor on various castle walls, 
and the construction of storehouses and sheds for the loot they 
brought. 

He also noted that the closer he got to Pultusk, and the deeper 
he found himself in occupied country, the fiercer and more 
ruthless was the Swedes’ behavior towards their Polish subjects. 

“Why is that?” he questioned some of the gentry he met on 
his way. “They’re not that bad up in Lithuania.” 

“The nearer you'll come to Warsaw,” one of them informed 


him, “the more cruelty you’ll see. They are much kinder when 
they first occupy some region and before they’ve secured them- 
selves behind castle walls. That’s when they promulgate their 
decrees against exploitation and pay some notice to their guar- 
antees of fair play and justice. But wherever they feel safe 
already, or wherever they’ve garrisoned some fortress, there you 
find them playing another tune. That’s when they break all 
their promises, show no consideration to anyone, rob and steal 
and pillage the whole countryside, loot churches and convents, 
and even lay their hands on the clergy and the nuns. All this that 
you see here is nothing, though, compared to what is happening 
in Vyelkopolska proper. There are no words in the language for 
what’s going on there.” 

Here the noble launched into an account of cruelty and 
repression in Vyelkopolian territories, listing robbery, looting 
and acts of violence. He told about makeshift thumbscrews and 
the other tortures with which the avaricious enemy squeezed the 
last penny out of the peoples’ coffers. He also told about the 
murder of Father Branetzki, the Provincial of Poznan, in his 
own cathedral. 

“As for how they treat the common people,” he said. “All 
your hair would stand on end if you heard about it. It’ll be like 
that everywhere soon. It’s God’s judgment on us. The Last 
Trumpet can’t be far away. Life is more terrible every day and 
there is no help anywhere in sight.” 

“I’m a stranger here,” Kmita said. “And I don’t know how 
people feel about things in these parts. But how can all you 
gentry put up with all this, being knights and quality?” 

“And what are we supposed to resist with?” the noble replied. 
“Tell me, what? They’ve all the castles, fortresses, cannon, 
muskets and gunpowder while we can’t even have a bird-gun in 
the house. We still had some hope while Pan Tcharnyetzki was 
fighting them in Krakow. But when he’s in chains, and the King 
is in exile in Silesia, how can anyone think about resistance? 
Yes, we have hands but there is nothing in them. Nor is there 
anyone to lead us.” 

“Nor is there hope,” Kmita’s own dull and empty voice 
supplied a gloomy echo. 


They rode in silence after that because they'd come within 
sight and hearing of a Swedish convoy surrounding yet another 
stream of drays and footsore petty gentry. 

It was a strange sight, Kmita thought. The mustached, beefy 
Reiters sat on glossy horses that were as fat with oats as pam- 
pered prize bulls. Each of them rode in a cloud of goosedown 
and chicken feathers, with his right hand cocked proudly at the 
hip, heads high, hats canted in a fierce, swashbuckling manner, 
and with dozens of hens and geese dangling from their saddles. 
It was easy to guess, looking at the haughty stares that glared out 
of these cruel, warrior faces, how safe, how powerful, and how 
pleased with themselves they felt. Stumbling along beside them 
in the dust, with their heads hanging in hopelessness and despair, 
walked the cowed and browbeaten local petty gentry, some of 
them shoeless and all of them terrorized and fearful, whom the 
Swedes urged along with harsh shouts and horsewhips. 

Kmita’s lips quivered at this sight as if in a fever and he started 
hissing over and over to the noble with whom he was riding: 
“My hands itch, my hands itch, my hands itch. . ae 

“Quiet, for God’s sake!” the noble whispered. “Quiet! Or 
you'll bring disaster on yourself! And on me and my poor 
children too!” 

But sometimes there was an even stranger sight encountered 
on these highways: large groups of singing, celebrating, 
drunken Polish gentry, with companies of armed servants trudg- 
ing along in the dust behind them, riding beside the enemy 
foraging detachments and treated by the Swedes and Germans as 
if they were brothers. 

“How’s that, then?” Kmita asked. “They torment and oppress 
some gentry and make friends with others? Who are those 
people I see among the Reiters? They must be the worst kind 
of Judases and turncoats.” | 

“Not only turncoats,” the noble told him. “But heretics as 
well. They squeeze Catholics harder than the Swedes them- 
selves. Their time has come, you see. They pillage, burn, loot, 
rob, abduct girls and wreak their vengeance on the rest of us 
with absolute immunity. It’s easier to get a court judgment 
against a Swede than one of our own homemade heretics these 
days. Any local commandant will tell you, as soon as you've 
uttered a breath of complaint: ‘I’ve no right to touch him. He’s 


your man, not mine. Go to your own tribunals.’ And what kind of 
courts do we have these days when everything is controlled by 
the Swedes? Who'd execute a verdict? Where a Swede can’t 
find his way alone a heretic will lead him, and there’s no one 
like them for oppressing the clergy and the Church. That’s how 
they pay their Motherland for years of safe refuge and the 
freedom to practice their blasphemous religions, when in just 
about every other country they’d be hounded and persecuted 
even to the stake...” 

But here the noble cut himself short and peered uneasily at 
Kmita beside him. “Ah... but didn’t you tell me you were from 
East Prussia? Maybe you’re a Lutheran yourself?” 

“God save me from anything like that,” Pan Andrei replied. 
“Yes, I’m from Prussia but my family comes from Lithuania and 
we ve been Catholics for centuries.” 

“Thank God for that. I got really worried for a moment 
there... But, speaking of Lithuania, they’ve a lot of dissidents of 
their own, including their chieftain, the all-powerful Radzivill 
himself, who proved a worse renegade than anyone. Only 
Radeyovski can match him as a traitor.” 

“May the devils drag his soul out of his throat before the New 
Year!’ Kmita shouted fiercely. 

“Amen to that,” the noble said. “And the same to those 
bloody-handed servants, helpers and hangmen of his, about 
whom we've heard even here, and without whose wholehearted 
assistance he wouldn’t have dared to turn against his country.” 


x * * 


Kmita grew pale and didn’t say a word. He didn’t ask—in- 
deed, he didn’t dare—what hangmen and assistants the noble had 
in mind. 

Riding at a slow, unhurried pace, they came to Pultusk late 
in the evening, and Kmita was summoned at once to the Bish- 
op’s palace which served as the area commandant’s headquarters, 
to give an account of himself. 

“I supply remounts to the armies of his Swedish Majesty,” he 
told the Swedish colonel. “And I’ve receipts on which to 
collect in Warsaw.” 

The colonel, whose name was Izrael, chuckled under his 
flared Reiter mustache. 


“Oh, then you should hurry,” he said with an ironic grin. 
“You should waste no time collecting your money. Just make 
sure you bring a good, strong wagon to carry all that gold.” 

“Thanks for your kind advice,” Pan Andrei said. “I know that 
Your Excellency is having a little joke at my expense. But Pil 
go after my dues anyway, even if I have to go to His Majesty 
himself!” 

“Go, go,” the Swede urged, grinning all the while. “Stick to 
your guns. Don’t give up what’s yours. You’ve quite a nice 
sum coming to you, ha ha!” 

“There’ll be a time when you pay me everything you owe,” 
Kmita said departing. 

Outside, he found himself in the middle of a celebration 
because the Swedes had ordered that the fall of Krakow was to 
be commemorated by a public holiday that was to last three days. 
He found out, however, that the news he’d heard in Prasnitch 
was exaggerated; the Swedish triumph wasn't sa as total as 
had been reported. The Castellan of Kiev wasn’t a prisoner at 
all. He’d marched out of the city with full military honors, 
taking his troops and cannon, and it was generally supposed that 
he would join the exiled Yan Casimir in Silesia. It wasn't much 
ofa comfort, Pan Andrei thought, but it was better than it could 
have been. 

Pultusk housed a powerful Swedish force which Colonel 
Izrael was to march to the Prussian border to put some fear into 
the Elector, so that neither the town, nor its suburbs, nor the 
spacious castle could contain them all, and—for the first of many 
such occasions—Kmita saw mercenaries quartered in a church. 
Inside the magnificent Gothic cathedral, founded more than two 
hundred years before by Bishop Gizhitzki, lay a regiment of 
hired German infantry. The vast nave was aglow with light, as 
if for Resurrection Sunday, because great cooking fires burned 
all along the floor. Cauldrons smoked and steamed in the open 
flames. Crowds of foreign soldiers, consisting for the most part 
of veteran pillagers who had plundered all of Catholic Germany, 
milled around breached vats of beer with a carelessness suggest- 
ing that this wasn’t the first time they bivouacked in a holy 
place. The walls echoed with shouts, cries, calls and the srowl- 
ing mutter of a thousand voices. Hoarse throats were singing 


coarse camp-songs and ditties among the shrill screams and 
giggles of unkempt, screeching women who flocked behind the 
armies in those times. 

Kmita stood numb with horror in the open entrance. He saw 
coarse, mustached faces made crimson with liquor. He peered 
through the smoke at the scarlet fires, at the hired mercenaries 
who sprawled or sat everywhere around on the kegs and barrels; 
he watched them swigging beer under the high altar, throwing 
dice, and gambling with cards. He saw others clutching at the 
screeching, brightly costumed harlots. Yet others haggled over 
looted vestments and sacred vessels amid wild howls, screams of 
women’s laughter, the clash of tankards and the clatter of musket 
butts and spears. 

The harsh echoes booming in the arches overhead deafened 
him until his head was reeling. His eyes refused to accept what 
they saw. All the air went out of his lungs and he couldn’t 
breathe. Hell, he thought, wouldn’t have horrified him more. 

At last he shook himself free of his stunned and disbelieving 
stupor, seized himself by the hair and ran back into the street, 
repeating over and over as if he’d lost the last of his senses: 

“God help us...!_ God punish and avenge us...!_ God save us.” 


Chapter Fifty-six 


WARSAW HAD BEEN in Swedish hands a long time when Kmita 
finally got there. Wittemberg, who was the city’s governor and 
garrison commander, was at Krakow with Charles Gustav at that 
time so that Radeyovski ruled Warsaw in his place. No fewer 
than two thousand soldiers occupied the city, both in the walled 
Main Town as it was then called, and in the outer jurisdictions or 
wards that lay beyond the walls with their magnificent church and 
private buildings. The castle and the town itself had suffered little 
damage at the time of seizure because Pan Vessel, the Starosta of 
Makov who was Yan Casimir’s military commander in the capital 
when the Swedes appeared at the gates, gave up the city without 
a fight and fled hurriedly along with his command, fearing the 
private vengeance of Radeyovski who was his personal enemy 
since long before the war. 

But when Kmita started to look around with closer attention, 
he noted the tell-tale signs of predators on many of the build- 
ings. | 

These were, as he soon discovered, the homes of those inhabi- 
tants who left the captive city, unwilling to live under Swedish 
rule, or who tried to defend it when the Swedes arrived before 
the ramparts. Of all the many magnates’ palaces outside the 
town walls, only those kept their former splendor whose owners 
stood heart and soul behind the invaders. The Kazanovski 
Palace, protected by their kinsman Radeyovski, remained in all 
its rich and rare glory along with Radeyovski’s own. So did the 
Warsaw residence of the Konyetzpolskis and the great mansion 
built by King Vladyslav IV which was known later as the 
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Kazimirovski Palace. But the homes of the great princely dig- 
nitaries of the Crown, such as the residences of the Denhoffs and 
the Ossolinskis, stood either half wrecked or totally stripped and 
looted, partly because their distinguished owners were also rank- 
ing prelates of the Church. 

The Ossolinski Palace in Reformatzka Street was a vacant 
shell. German mercenaries peered out of its windows, and all 
those priceless furnishings which the late chancellor imported 
with such care from Italy and elsewhere—all those Dutch tapes- 
tries and wall-hangings of Florentine leather, those side tables 
and writing desks inlaid with mother-of-pearl, the paintings and 
the bronze and marble statuary, the rare Venetian and Gdansk 


clocks and the crystal mirrors—either lay piled in huge disor- 
dered mounds along the palace courtyard, guarded by sentries 
but open to the ravages of the weather, or were already packed 
and crated for shipment to Sweden in one or another of thirty 
giant barges that waited in the Vistula for the fruits of pillage. 

The town, he observed as he wandered through its avenues, 
looked and sounded like a foreign city. The languages and 
voices heard along the streets were, for the most part, anything 
but Polish. At every step he took along the cobbled roadways 
he came across Swedish and German troopers, French mercenar- 
ies, and contingents of hired soldiery from Scotland and Eng- 
land. Wherever he looked he saw foreign uniforms and 
headgear; tall plumed hats; Spanish-style helmets upswept and 
pointed fore-and-aft and crowned with a curved, raised ridge; 
the crimson, yellow or scarlet leather coats of musketeers and 
pikemen; the steel cuirasses and half-armor of Reiters and 
dragoons; and officers who strolled in buckled shoes and stock- 
ings or long high-topped Swedish riding boots. No matter 
where he turned, his eyes fell on multicolored foreign finery, 
saw foreign uniforms and faces, and his ears heard foreign songs 
and music. Even the heavy, broad-backed Pomeranian horses 
seemed of a different shape than those to which he was accus- 
tomed. 

Warsaw was also full of sallow-skinned, black-haired Arme- 
nian traders in brightly colored skullcaps who flocked to the city 
to buy up looted treasures. But the most astonishing sight of all 
were the vast numbers of Gypsies who came to Warsaw in the 


wake of the Swedish armies for no reason that anyone could 
explain. Their covered wagons clustered along the avenues that 
flanked the Uyazdovski Palace, and massed throughout the 
whole inner town, so that it seemed as if a new canvas city had 
sprouted overnight amid the tall stone buildings. 

The inhabitants of the city practically disappeared in these 
multilingual crowds. Most of them were glad enough to keep 
out of sight, staying in the shuttered safety of their homes, or 
hurrying through the streets if they had any business that took 
them outside. Only in rare instances did the carriage of some 
Polish magnate, rumbling towards the castle through the 
Krakow Prospect (as the city’s principal street was known) and 
surrounded by traditionally garbed Hajduk and Pajuk outriders 
or household regiments in Polish military dress, remind the 
observer that this was a Polish town and the capita] of Poland. 

Only on Sundays and on days of Holy Obligation, when 
church bells summoned the inhabitants to Mass, did large 
crowds of Varsovians appear in their streets and the city acquired 
some of its former character. But even then the church squares 
filled with ranks of foreign soldiers who came to gawk and stare 
at the women, pull at their skirts when they hurried past with 
downcast eyes, laugh and joke and bellow their crude barracks 
ditties when Mass was sung inside. 


x * * 


All this flitted past Pan Andrei’s eyes like a troubling and 
surprising dream but he didn’t stay in Warsaw very lony. GHC 
knew no one there. There was no one with whom to share his 
feelings or exchange a thought. He had nothing in common 
with those crowds of visiting Polish gentry who occupied the 
hostelries built in Dluga Street by King Sigismond II, the first 
of the Vasas who came from Sweden to be King of Poland, and 
with whom the line of the Commonwealth’s elected Vasa mon- 
archs had begun. He did buttonhole one or another of these 
new arrivals to get the latest news, but they were all confirmed 
Swedish backers who came to Warsaw in anticipation of Charles 
Gustav’s return, and who clutched at Radeyovski’s coat-tails in 
hopes of getting some profitable official appointment or the 
erant of confiscated Church properties or loyalist estates. None 


of them was worth the effort of spitting in their faces which 
Kmita felt like doing every time he met one. 

As to the city’s merchant population, Kmita soon discovered 
that all of them were longing for the return of better times, 
regretting the loss of a mild and beneficent monarch and a 


peaceful, law-abiding country. The merchant guilds—with the 
goldsmiths, the butchers, the tanners, and the powerful shoe- 


makers in particular—were said to be massing and concealing 
weapons, looking forward to Yan Casimir’s return, and losing 
neither hope nor their determination to expel the Swedes as 
soon as some source of help appeared elsewhere in the country. 

Kmita could hardly believe his ears when he heard about this. 
He couldn’t understand how the lower classes could show a 
greater love and devotion for their Motherland, and a deeper 
loyalty to their rightful King, than the high nobility and the 
landed gentry who should have acquired such sentiments at 
birth. 

But that was just what he observed and noted. The great 
lords and gentry sided with the Swedes while the common 
people showed courage and resistance to such an extent that 
when the Swedes drove them to forced labor on the city’s walls, 
wanting to strengthen their hold on Warsaw and the surround- 
ing country, the landless peasantry and the ordinary townsfolk 
accepted public whippings, prison and even death rather than 
add to the invaders’ power. 

Nor were things any different once he left the city. Every 
town and township that lay along the southwest highway that 
Pan Andrei traveled, in the general direction of Krakow and 
Silesia, was jammed with foreign troops and retainers of great 
lords and the landed gentry, and crowded with landholders and 
magnates who served the invader. 

Nothing was Polish there. 

Nothing he saw contained even some pale, buried ember of 
national resistance. Everything was seized, conquered, occu- 
pied and brought so thoroughly under a foreign heel as if all of 
it had been Swedish for all time. 

He met only Swedes as he traveled through province after 
province or those who sided with them. The Polish members 
of his own class were either open turncoats or men who'd 


reached such a level of hopelessness and despair, convinced 
beyond all argument that everything was lost, that they no 
longer cared about anything. No one showed any opposition to 
the new order. No one voiced a thought that might contain 
refusal. Everyone hurried without complaint to do what they 
were told, carrying out orders that in former times would have 
brought a storm of protests and violent resistance. Servility and 
fear had reached such a point that even those who were openly 
mistreated were loud in their praises of the Commonwealth's 
new Swedish protector. 


Pan Andrei knew—indeed, he remembered—how it used to 
be only a short time before, when a landholder met the county 
deputies, charged with collecting civil and military imposts, 
with armed servants at his back and a loaded musket in his hands. 
Now the Swedes imposed whatever tax they pleased and the 
gentry gave it up as meekly as sheep surrender their wool to the 
shears. It happened often that the same tax was collected twice. 
Receipts were no protection. The taxpayer thought himself 
lucky if the collecting officer didn’t dip the receipt in his wine 
and ordered him to eat it. ‘“Vivat Protector!’ the cheated squire 
bellowed and sent his servants scrambling up on the manor roof 
to see if another collector was coming. 

Nor were the Swedish requisitions and exactions the worst of 
the oppression that fell on the country. The renegades and 
turncoats who served the Swedes for private gain or money 
found an unparalleled opportunity to settle old accounts and pay 
off old scores. They encroached on their neighbors’ lands, 
moved property markers, and took woodlands and pastures with 
impunity since no one dared to say a word against them, espe- 
cially if they were Protestant co-religionists of their Swedish 
masters. Moreover, fierce armed bands of looters and marauders 
sprung up throughout the country, banding together out of 
decent men driven to desperation, as well those for whom any 
breakdown in law and public order signaled the road to arson, 
robbery and pillage. These bandits threw themselves like 
wolves on the gentry and the peasantry alike, aided by wander- 
ing gangs of Swedish and German deserters and local criminals 
and ruffians of all kinds. 

This then was the moral and physical landscape of his fallen 


homeland through which Pan Andrei traveled. The countryside 
glowed at night with the fires of pillage. The towns and cities 
groaned in the iron grip of foreign mercenary soldiers. No one 
talked of mending and rebuilding the Commonwealth now that 
the war appeared to be over, nor looked for or mentioned a 
means of salvation, nor thought about freedom. 

No one, Pan Andrei realized in his own despair, retained even 
a shred of tattered hope. 


x * * 


But something different happened along the way. Pan An- 
drei’s road took him through the county town of Sohatchev, 
near which a band of Swedish and German deserters had just 
attacked the country manor of old Pan Lushtchevski, the local 
Starosta. The besieged landowner was well into his seventies 
but he put up a fierce defense which was still going on when 
Kmita rode within sight and hearing. 

All of his stifled anger and suppressed impatience, which had 
been swelling in him like an abscess ready to burst at the first 
Opportunity, broke into the open. He let the three Kemlitches 


‘pound ’em,’—as they referred to their favorite pastime—and 
charged the marauders with all the savagery of his own frustra- 
tions. He cut them down to the last man, crushed them without 
mercy, and even had the few disarmed wretches who tried to 
surrender drowned in the manor fishpond. 

The rescued Starosta, for whom Kmita’s help must have 
seemed like a gift from Heaven, welcomed him as a savior and 
begged him to feel himself at home. Pan Andrei in turn, seeing 
before him a man of age and experience, a personage of stature 
rather than just an ordinary person, and perceiving him as a 
thoughtful, contemplative man of an older era, confessed all his 
hatred for the Swedes and started to question him about the 
future of the Commonwealth. He did so hoping to hear some- 
thing that would soothe his troubled mind and conscience, or 
pour a healing balm into his tortured soul, but the old man had 
quite a different way of looking at everything that happened. 

“My dear young sir,” he said. “I don’t know what I would 
have told you if you’d asked that question when the hair in my 
mustache was still red, and my mind was cluttered with material 
matters. But now my beard is white, seven decades are hanging 


above my neck, and I can see the future because I stand at the 
edge of the grave. And so I'll tell you that all of Europe 
wouldn’t be able to break Sweden’s power, not just we, no 
matter what we do to correct our faults nor how we change 
ourselves.” 

“How can that be, sir 2?” Kmita cried. “Where did that 
thought come from? When did Sweden get to be so invincible? 
Isn’t the Polish nation larger, richer? Can’t we raise greater 
armies? Did our soldiers ever show themselves inferior to the 
Swedes?” 

“There are ten times as many of us just among the gentry as 
all the people in Sweden,” the Starosta said, nodding in agree- 
ment. “God gave us such bounties that my lands alone grow 
more wheat than the Swedish Kingdom. As to our valor, I rode 
at Kirkholm where three thousand of our husaria ground eight- 
een thousand Swedes, the pick of their army, into sand and 
gravel.” 

“Well then?” asked Kmita whose eyes lit up like stars at this 
recollection of the Kirkholm victory. “If that’s so, what possible 
reasons can there be why we can’t beat them today as we did 
before?” 

“This is the first,” the old man murmured in a tired, slow 
voice. “That we’ve grown smaller in our minds and spirit while 
they grew larger, so that they threw us down with our own 
hands, just as they conquered Germany with Germans. That is 
God’s will and I repeat that there’s no power on earth which 
would be able to stand up to them today.” 

“But what if our gentry comes back to its senses?’ Kmita 
pressed. “What if it rallies to its rightful King and every man 
alive among us runs to arms? What would Your Excellency 
advise then and what will you do?” 

“Then I'll go with the rest. I'll find my death. And I advise 
everyone to fall if they can because the times ahead are such that 
it’s best not to look at them at all.” 

“They can’t be any worse than these!” Kmita cried. “As I live 
and breathe, they can’t be! That’s impossible!” 

“Look, my young friend,” the Starosta said. “Before the Last 
Judgment and the end of the world there is to be an antichrist, 
and it is written that ‘evil shall rise up to challenge goodness, Satan 
will walk the Earth, a false faith shall be preached among men, and 


people will turn their faces away from God.’ By God’s own will evil 
shall prevail everywhere until Heaven’s trumpeters signal the 
world’s end...” 

Here the Starosta leaned back in the armchair in which he was 
sitting, let his eyelids slip over his eyes, and went on in the low, 
mysterious voice of mystical inspiration. 

“It’s said ‘there shall be signs,’ and there were. A hand and a 
sword have been seen on the sun, God have mercy on us! Evil 
triumphs over good, as it has been written, because the Swede 
and his henchmen are winning everywhere. The True Faith 
falters because the Lutherans have risen among us... 

“People!” he cried out suddenly, swept up by his vision. 
“Can't you see that the Days of Wrath are coming? ‘Dies irae, 
dies illa...’ Can’t you hear the trumpets? I am old, I stand on the 
bank of the Styx looking for Charon and his boat... I can see...!” 

The Starosta’s quivering old voice dwindled into silence and 
Kmita began to stare at him with fear because his reasoning 
seemed to make good sense and his conclusions sounded so 
terribly accurate. He grew thoughtful. He knew himself to be 
unready for Judgment. Oh, so far from ready! But the old man 
wasn't looking at him; instead he stared blindly into the dark- 
ening, empty air before him. 

“So how are the Swedes to be conquered, he resumed, “when 
it’s clearly God’s design that they should be triumphant? His 
will is clear, the prophecies have revealed it, the word has been 
Siviei an 

“Ah, it’s to Tchenstohova that people should go these days,” 
he murmured at last as if that small country town in the south- 
western corner of the country, with it’s ancient monastery and 
the miraculous painting of the Holy Virgin, were the last salva- 
tion. “To Tchenstohova...” 

And he sunk into another silence. 

The room in which they sat had begun to darken. The sun 
was setting, it edged into the chamber from a narrow angle, and 
the slanting light broke into rainbow hues through the mul- 
lioned window, forming pools of separate colors on the floor. 
Kmita felt more and more uneasy in that mysterious gloom, 
starting to believe that the world would end as soon as this 
strange light ebbed away and failed, and that the call to Judg- 
ment wasn’t far away. 


“What are these prophecies which you’ve mentioned, sir?” he 
asked at last because the silence seemed more frightening with 
each passing moment. 

Instead of speaking to him, however, the Starosta turned 
towards the door of the adjoining room and called out: 
“Olenka! Olenka!™ 

“God almighty!” Kmita shouted out. “Whom is Your Excel- 
lency calling?” 

He could believe in anything just then, and he was sure that 
his own Olenka was about to appear before him, carried here 
miraculously from Keydany, and every other thought or mem- 
ory disappeared at once as he sat, unmoving and unable to 
breathe, with his eyes fixed anxiously on the door. 

“Olenka! Olenka!” the old man called again. 

The door opened. The tall, willowy, beautiful young woman 
who entered was not Pan Andrei’s Aleksandra, although she did 
resemble Olenka Billevitch in the gravity of her face and the 
peace which glowed quietly in her features. 

She was extremely pale. Perhaps she was ill. Or perhaps she 
was still feeling the effects of terror caused by the marauders. 
She walked with cast-down eyes, moving so softly and with such 
little effort that it seemed as if she were propelled by a gentle 
breeze rather than any will or agency of her own. 

“This is my daughter,” the Starosta said. “My sons are not at 
home. They’re with Pan Tcharnyetzki, the castellan of Kiev, 
and serve our poor exiled King. Thank this brave cavalier for 
coming to our help,’—he turned to his daughter—‘‘and then 
read us the prophecy of St. Brigid.” 

The girl bowed silently to Pan Andrei, left the room, and 
returned shortly with a few printed sheets of paper in her hands. 
Then, standing in that fading rainbow light, she began to read. 

“First I will show you Five Kings and the Lands they rule,” she 
recited in a gentle and melodious voice. “They are Gustav, son 
of Erik, a Brazen Ass since he abandoned the True Faith and embraced 
a false one. Having turned away from the Apostolic Church, he 
brought the Augsburg Confession into his own country, thus staining 
his name. See Ecclesiastes where it’s said of Solomon that he defamed 
himself by worshiping false Gods...” 


“You hear?” the Starosta turned his eyes on Kmita, lifting one 
finger and holding the others ready. 

Piniean:” 

“... Erik, son of Gustav, known as a Wolf for his ravenous greed,” 
the girl went on reading. “For which he brought the Hatred of all 
Men and his own brother John upon himself. First, thinking John 
guilty of secret dealings with the Danes and Poles, he made War upon 
him and kept him captive for four years with his wife and children. 
Freed by a change of fortunes, John overthrew him, stripped him of his 
Crown, and lodged him in a Dungeon, to dwell there for ever in 
perpetual darkness...” 

“Note this,” the Starosta said and raised another finger. 
“That’s the second one.” 

“... John, Erik’s brother,” the young woman continued. “A 
soaring Eagle, three times triumphant over Erik, the Danes and the 
Russians. His son Sigismond, known in his new lands as Zygmunt, 
ascended to the Throne of Poland. Goodness dwells in his blood. 
Glory be to his issue.” 

“Do you follow?” the Starosta asked. 

‘May God grant many years to Yan Casimir,’ Kmita said. 

“... Charles, Prince of Sudermanland, comes next,’ the girl went 
on. “A Ram is his sign because he led the Swedes into the paths of 
Evil as a ram leads his sheep. He is the one who railed against the 
Truth.” 

“That’s the fourth one!” the old man interrupted. 

“The Fifth is Gustav Adolf,” the young woman read. “A Lamb 
is his sign, because he was slaughtered like a Paschal Offering, yet he 
was not unblemished. His Blood brought Mankind quarrels and 
tribulations.” 

“Yes, that’s Gustaphus Adolphus,” the Starosta said. “Chris- 
tina isn’t mentioned because only the male line is listed in St. 
Brigid’s vision. Read the conclusion now, my dear, which has 
a direct bearing on our times.” 

“.. Pl show you the Sixth one, who'll trouble both the Land and 
Sea and sadden the righteous... In his hands lie the times of my Anger. 
If he Fails to gain his ends quickly, then my Judgment will be rendered 
on him, and he will leave his People in Trouble and Sorrow because it 
is written that he who sows Discord will reap Pain and Tears. Nor will 


I visit these on just that one Kingdom but on other Cities because they 
summoned a hungry man among them and he’ll devour their Riches. 
There will be no lack of Evil among them and Disharmony shall lead 
them. Those who rule shall be Stupid, while the Wise and Old shall 
not raise their heads. Virtue and Honor shall fall until there comes One 
who will beg me to turn away my Anger, and who shall not spare his 
Soul for the sake of Truth.” 

“There you have it all,” the Starosta said. 

“It’s all so true a blind man could see it!” 

‘And that’s why the Swedes can’t be overthrown,” answered 
the Starosta. 

“Until there comes one who won’t spare his soul for the sake of 
Truth!” Kmita cried, quoting from the prophecy which had just 
been read. “Saint Brigid’s vision doesn’t strip us of our hope! 
It’s salvation that is waiting for us in the end, not judgment and 
damnation!” 

“Sodom was to be saved if ten just men were found within her 
walls,” the old man replied, “but no such men were there. Here 
also we won’t find that one man who’d give his soulfor the sake 
of truth, and the hour of judgment will come down upon us.” 
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“That just can’t be, Your Excellency!” Kmita cried out in 


answer. “That simply can’t be!” 
x ok * 


But before the Starosta could form his next reply, the door 
swung open and an elderly man, buckled into a breastplate and 
carrying a musket, stepped into the room. 

“Is that Pan Shebryski?” the Starosta queried. 

“Yes,” said the new arrival. “I heard that Your Worship was 
having trouble with marauders, so I armed a few stable lads and 
here I am to help.” 

“Not a sparrow falls unless it’s God’s will,” answered the old 
man. “This cavalier has already saved us. And where do you 
come from now?” 

“Sohatchev.”’ 

“Is there any news?” 

“Every time there’s news it’s worse than the time before.” 
The elderly noble sighed and tugged at his whiskers. “And now 
there’s a fresh calamity...” 


“What happened?” 


“The Palatinates of Krakow, Sandomir, Ruthenia, Lubelsk, 
Beltz, Volhynia and Kiev have placed themselves under Charles 
Gustav's protection. The treaty is already signed by the territo- 
rial envoys and Charles Gustav as well.” 

The Starosta began to nod his head and finally turned to 
Kmita. “Do you see?” he asked. “And do you still think that 
someone who'd risk his soul for the sake of truth can be found 
among us?” 

Kmiuta started to tear at his hair. “Sheer desperation!” he 
shouted, shaken to his soul. 

“Meanwhile,” Pan Shebryski continued. “People say that 
what's left of the regular Crown Army is refusing to obey 
Hetman Pototzki’s orders and demands to be taken to the 
Swedes. The Hetman isn’t even sure of his own life among 
them so he must do what they want.” 

“They who sow discord shall reap pain and tears,’ the Starosta said. 
“Whoever wants to do penance for his sins ought to do it now 
because the time has come.” 

But Kmita could no longer listen to either prophecies or 
news. What he wanted was to leap onto his horse as quickly as 
he could and to cool his burning head in the cold night air. He 
jumped to his feet and started to take his leave. 

“Where are you off to in such a hurry?” the Starosta asked. 

“To Tchenstohova, because I’m also a sinner.” 

“In that case I won’t hold you back, though I’d be glad to 
have you for a guest. But that’s a far more pressing matter 
because Judgment Day is near.” 


x *k * 


Kmita left the room. The young woman followed, wanting 
to pay her respects to a departing guest, since her father had 
trouble with his legs and couldn’t see to it himself. 

“Keep in good health, my lady,” Kmita said to her at the door. 
“You don’t know what a well-wisher you have in me.” 

“If you wish me well, sir,” she said, “then do me a service. 
You're traveling to Tchenstohova... take this gold-piece and 
have Mass said at the chapel.” 

“In whose behalf?” 

The seeress averted her eyes, sadness flowed into her face and 
a pale flush rose into her cheeks. “In behalf of Andrei,” she said 


in a low, hoarse voice, as whispery as the rustling of dead leaves. 
“May God turn him into the paths of goodness and away from 
enn” 

Kmita took a step back, eyes wide with amazement, and quite 
unable to utter a word. 

“By Christ’s holy wounds,” he said at last, his voice cracked 
and stammering with astonishment. “What kind of house is this: 
Where am I? There’s nothing here but prophecies, auguries and 
divinations... Your ladyship’s name is Olenka and you are buy- 
ing a Mass for a sinful Andrei? This can’t be just an ordinary 
coincidence... This is a sign, some kind of second-sight, it must 
be! Sweet Christ, it’s more than my brain can cope with! It’s... 
It’s as if God himself were pointing out my way... Am I going 
mad?” 

‘“What’s wrong with you, sir?” 

But he seized both her hands in his own and began to shake 
them violently. 

“Keep prophesying! Tell me everything! If that Andrei turns 
away from evil, will his Olenka keep faith with him? Tell me! 
Answer me or I won’t go without that!” 

“What’s wrong with you!” 

“Will Olenka remain true to him?” Kmita said again and kept 
on saying it until tears flooded out of the young woman’s eyes 
and poured down her face. 

“To her last breath,” she said among her sobs. “Until her last 
hour!” 

She was still speaking when Kmita hurled himself on the 
ground before her. She drew back, startled by his violence. She 
wanted to escape him. But he seized her feet and covered them 
with kisses even as he stammered on and on: 

“I’m also a sinful Andrei who wants to find the right way! | 
also have a beloved Olenka. May your Andrei, sweet lady, find 
his way to decency and goodness and may my Olenka keep her 
faith with me... You’ve restored my hope. You’ve poured a 
soothing balsam into my troubled soul... God bless you! God 
bless you!” 

Then he leaped to his feet, jumped into his saddle and rode 
off. 


Chapter Fifty-seven 


THE WORDS of the Starosta’s daughter made a great impression on 
Pan Kmita. They reawakened hope and he couldn’t get them out 
of his head for three days. He thought about that strange experi- 
ence all day while on horseback and most of the night when he 
tossed and twisted in his bed, and reached the same conclusion 
every time. ‘This can’t be just a simple accident. It has to be a sign 
from God... a prophecy... an omen.’ He had to believe that if he 
stayed on his good new path of service, patriotism and 
duty—which was exactly the road that Olenka had pointed out to 
him—then the girl would keep faith with him, keep loving him, 
and that eventually he would be able come back to her. 
“Because if the Starosta’s daughter stays true to her Andrei,’ 
he reasoned, “and he is still on the wrong road with no idea that 
he ought to change, then what about me who already wants to 
serve our country, our King and the cause of goodness? It’s 
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clear—it has to be —that there’s some hope left for me as well.” 

On the other hand Pan Andrei also had many troubling 
doubts. He knew that his intentions were honest and sincere 
but hadn’t he left them a bit late? Was there still some path of 
service left to him? Would he still be able to find an opportu- 
nity? The drowning Commonwealth seemed to sink deeper 
every day and it simply wasn’t possible to avoid the terrible, 
inescapable conclusion that there was no longer any avenue of 
rescue for his fallen nation. There was nothing Kmita wanted 
more than to begin some kind of work in his country’s service 
but he could see no willing hands anywhere around him. A live 
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mosaic of strange new faces spread out before him as he traversed 
the miles, but looking at them, and listening to what they said, 
merely undermined whatever hope he had. | 

Some served the Swedes with all their hearts and souls. For 
them this was a time of drunken celebrations. They swilled 
their liquor, drowning their guilt and shame as if at a wake. 

Others argued blindly about the mighty, unimaginable power 
that the Commonwealth would become in partnership with 
Sweden, ruled by the greatest warrior in the world, and these 
were the most dangerous since they honestly believed that all 
mankind would have to bow before such an irresistible alliance. 

Another, and possibly the most numerous kind, were like the 


old Starosta of Sohatchev—all of them decent, honest and admi- 


rable people who had their country’s best welfare at heart-—who 
looked for signs and omens in the sky and everywhere around 
them, cited prophecies, saw God’s will in everything that hap- 
pened, resigned themselves to fate, and preached their inescap- 
able conclusion that there was neither hope nor salvation 
possible in the world, that God’s forgiveness wa’: the only 
sensible thing to strive for, and that only madmen would con- 
tinue struggling here on earth. 

Finally there were those who either fled from their unbear- 
able reality by hiding in the forests or took themselves abroad 
where they might keep living as they had before. This meant 
that the only kinds of people Kmita met on his laborious Journey 
were the corrupt and morally depraved, the desperate or the 
fearful, or those who had drowned long ago in their own sense 
of doom. He met no one capable of either faith or hope. 


x * * 


Meanwhile, as he heard and noted wherever he went, the 
Swedish fortunes soared everywhere. Rumors that the drained 
and worn-out remnants of the Polish regular contingent in the 
east were swept by mutiny, that they banded together to 
threaten their Hetmans and demanded to be taken to Charles 
Gustav’s camp, acquired greater substance every day. News that 
Pan Konyetzpolski, a hero of Zbarajh in the Cossack wars, 
surrendered his division to the Swedes and gave them his alle- 
giance, reverberated through the entire country. He was soon 
followed by another Zbarajh hero, the almost legendary Marek 


Sobieski, Starosta of Yavorov, and by Prince Dmitri Vish- 
novyetzki, a kinsman of the unforgettable Yeremi, whose name 
still stood for heroism and sacrifice in the name of duty. 

Nor was there much to hope for from George Lubomirski, 
the immensely powerful and wealthy Lord of Malopolska, who 
was courted assiduously by both sides. So far he’d sided with 
Yan Casimir, largely because it flattered him to think that he was 
the last great magnate of the Commonwealth to keep his old 
allegiance, but that could change any day, depending on his 
whim. People who knew him well said that his patriotism didn’t 
stand a chance against his enormous vanity, his craving for 
attention, and his obsession with his own importance, so that 
now when Charles Gustav seemed like such a clear-cut winner, 
he was having doubts. What still kept him on the side of the 
exiled King was his satisfying notion that he alone was holding 
the fate of the entire nation in his hands. But his vanity was 
demanding more. He was beginning to fret like a spoiled child, 
feeding his pride on the humiliation of another, and letting the 
unfortunate Yan Casimir know in no uncertain terms that he 
could either save him or cause his final ruin, whichever he 
pleased. 

Meanwhile, the homeless King-wanderer waited with a hand- 
ful of loyalists in Glogau and watched as one or another of them 
left him every day. Days of unending calamity and misfortune, 
as Pan Andrei knew, have that effect on the faint-of-heart, even 
if in the brave, early days of struggle they made honest commit- 
ments to hardship and endurance. Charles Gustav received 
them with open arms, showered them with promises and re- 
wards, and did his best to induce the rest to follow their exam- 
pic: 

Whole ranks of Voyevodes, castellans, and civil officials of both 
Lithuania and the Crown were in his camp already, along with 
swarms of gentry and whole brigades of the incomparable Polish 
cavalry who stared into his eyes like faithful hounds ready to do 
his bidding. His successes fed upon themselves. He conquered 
Poland and the Poles with their own resources. 

Meanwhile the war blazed hotter than ever in the east where 
the last, small remnants of the Polish regular contingent shouted 
at their Hetman: ‘Go and pledge your allegiance to the Swedes! Bow 
before Charles Gustav! We want to be with him!’ Five thousand 


sabers glittered before his eyes to enforce the will of his rebel- 
lious army while the terrible Hmyelnitzki laid another siege to 
Lvov, the Russians swept past the unbreachable walls of Zamost, 
and the hordes of Moscow arrived at the gates of Lublin. 

Nor was there any hope to be seen elsewhere. Lithuania was 
now entirely in the hands of Sweden and Hovansky. Radzivill 
threw himself into a bloody civil war in Podlasye. The Elector 
was still hesitating, sniffing the wind and weighing his decision, 
but he looked ready to give the final coup de grace to the dying 
Commonwealth and, in the meantime, he strengthened his grip 
on the Prussian cities. 

Winter was on its way. Leaves rustled softly to the ground as 
Pan Andrei passed along the tree-lined highways. Vast flocks of 
ravens, crows and blackbirds swirled like a storm cloud above all 
the towns and cities of the Commonwealth, and envoys hurried 
from every corner of the country to wish the King of Sweden 
success in his conquests. 

Beyond Piotrkov, about half way between Warsaw and his 
destination, Kmita began to meet Swedish troops which 
crowded every highway that ran to the north. People said that 
after taking Krakow and accepting the submission of the eastern 
and southern provinces, Charles Gustav was planning to invade 
the Prussians, and that he was sending his armies ahead to the 
Prussian border while he waited for the last Polish troops, those 
who were fighting Buturlin and Hmyelnitzki under Hetman 
Pototzki and Pan Lantzkoronski, to come into his camp. 

Pan Andrei met with no interference at this point in his 
journey. No one barred his way because, in general, the gentry 
no longer aroused suspicion. Large groups of them rode happily 
along with the Swedes, while so many others were going to 
Krakow to bow to their new master and get one thing or another 
out of him, that the Swedes didn’t bother to check documents 
and passes. Besides, Charles Gustav was so busy wooing his new 
subjects that his soldiers didn’t dare to molest anybody so close 
to his presence. 


xk -* * 


Kmita’s last night before Tchenstohova passed in the small 
market town of Krushin. But he no sooner unpacked at the inn 
when other guests appeared. 


First to arrive was a squadron of about a hundred Swedish 
cavalry led by several lieutenants and a thoughtful-looking sen- 
ior officer. He was a tall, broad-shouldered, well-built man in 
his middle years, with a pair of shrewd, darting eyes peering 
from his face, whose imposing bearing suggested ruthlessness 
and authority. He carried himself with the assurance of a man 
who is conscious of his own dignity and position, and although 
he had the looks, uniform and manner of a foreigner, he ad- 
dressed Pan Andrei in faultless Polish, questioning him closely 
about who he was and where he was going. 

This time Pan Andrei called himself a gentleman from the 
countryside near Sohatchev because he thought the officer 
might think it suspicious to find one of the Elector’s subjects that 
far to the south. But when he said that he was on his way to the 
Swedish King with a complaint about an unpaid bill the officer 
didn’t think it strange at all. 

“The higher the altar, the more effective the prayers,” he said 
and shrugged. “You’re quite right to go to the King himself. 
He has a thousand matters on his mind just now, but even so he 
never turns a petitioner away. As for you Polish gentry, he is so 
solicitous about you that even the Swedes are envious.” 

“Just as long as his moneybags are full,” Kmita shrugged in 
turn. 

“Charles Gustav is not your former Yan Casimir who had to 
borrow money even from the Jews because he’d give away 
everything he had to the first man who asked. Besides, there’ll 
be lots of money in the treasury once we succeed in a certain 
enterprise we're planning.” 

“And what enterprise is that?” 

“Sorry, cavalier. We don’t know each other well enough for 
secrets. I'll just say that in a week or two His Majesty’s treasury 
will be as full as that of the Sultan.” 

“Then he must have found an alchemist to make him some 
gold because there’s no other way to get it in this country.” 

“In this country?” the officer laughed briefly. “All anyone 
needs is the daring to reach for it. And we’ve enough of that, 
as you see by the fact that we’re the masters here.” 

“True, true,” Kmita nodded. “And we’re all glad to have you 
as Our masters. Especially if you’ll teach us how to make money 
out of woodchips.” 


“You had the means all along. But you’d have rather starved 
to death than take one coin from there.” 

Kmita gave the officer a cold, measuring glance. “That 1s 
because there are some places that even Tartars wouldn't dare to 
touch!” 

“Your wits are a sight too sharp, cavalier,” the officer replied. 
“You guess too much too quickly. But just keep in mind that 
it’s not the Tartars you’re going to for your money but the 
Swedes.” 


x «* * 


The arrival of another cavalcade interrupted further conver- 
sation. The officer, who apparently expected the newcomers, 
hurried outside while Kmita sidled up to the door to see who 
had arrived. He saw a closed traveling coach, surrounded by a 
troop of Reiters, rolling to a halt before the inn. The officer 
with whom he’d been talking ran up to the coach, opened its 
door, and bowed with a deep, respectful flourish to the unseen 
personage inside. 

‘It must be somebody important,’ Kmita thought. 

Meanwhile some of the earlier troopers brought flaming 
torches out of the hostelry into the darkened courtyard, and Pan | 
Andrei caught sight of some stately foreign dignitary who 
stepped from the carriage. He wore a long, black traveling cloak 
richly lined with fox furs and a tall, plumed hat. The officer 
snatched a torch from a Reiter’s hand, bowed again and said: 
“This way, Excellency.” 
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Kmita retreated swiftly into the tavern parlor and the others 
entered almost on his heels. 

“Excellency!” the officer said and bowed for the third time. 
“Iam Veyhard, chief provisioning officer of His Swedish Maj- 
esty, sent to escort you to him.” 

“I’m pleased to meet such a distinguished officer,’ the black- 
garbed personage replied, matching him bow for bow. 

“Does Your Excellency wish to stop here for any length of 
time? Or to continue your journey straight away? His Majesty 
is MOSt anxious to see you as soon as possible.” 

“Tl had it in mind to hear Mass in Tchenstohova,” the new 
arrival answered. “But I heardin Vyelun that His Majesty orders 
me to hurry so let’s rest here for a little while and go on. 


Meanwhile, will you send back my original escort and thank the 
captain who led it?” 

“Jawohl, Excellenz,” the officer saluted and went out to carry 
out the order but Pan Andrei stopped him on the way. 

“Who is that?” he asked. 


“Baron Lisola, special envoy of the Holy Roman Emperor in 
Vienna, who is on his way to our King from the court of the 
Brandenburg Elector.” 
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The officer went outside, returned, reported to the Baron that 
his orders had been carried out, and took his place at the table 
across from the Baron, who invited him to sit there with a lordly 
gesture. 

“The wind is beginning to blow quite hard outside,” said the 
Imperial envoy. “And the rain is thickening. We might have to 
stay here longer than we planned. Meanwhile let’s talk a little 
before supper, shall we? What are people saying in these parts? 
We've heard that the eastern palatinates have made their submis- 
sion to his Swedish Majesty.” 

“That’s so, Excellency. His Majesty is only waiting for the 
remainder of the Polish army to submit, after which he’ll march 
at once to Warsaw and Prussia.” 

“Is it so certain, then, that they will submit?” 

“The army’s representatives are already in Krakow. Besides, 
what choice do they have? If they don’t acknowledge His 
Majesty's sovereignty, Hmyelnitzki will exterminate them all.” 

Baron Lisola bowed his head and nodded regretfully and 
gravely. 

‘Terrible times,” he murmured. “Who had ever heard of such 
a thing.” 

Veyhard stirred uneasily. He and the Baron were talking in 
German, which Pan Andrei understood perfectly, and he 
strained his ears not to miss a word. 

“Excellency!” Veyhard offered. “What happened here simply 
had to happen.” | 

“Perhaps so. Still, it’s hard not to have some sympathy for 
this magnificent Commonwealth which tumbled into ruin al- 
most before our eyes. And whoever isn’t Swedish must feel 
some compassion.” 


“I’m not a Swede,” Veyhard said politely. “But if the Poles 
themselves don’t regret their tragedy I see no reason to do their 
mourning for them.” 

“True!” Lisola looked up and eyed him carefully. “Your 
name isn’t Swedish. What is your nationality, if you please?” 

“‘Wwameanezeche 

“Ah...!. A subject of His Imperial Majesty, thene We serve 
the same master, it appears.” 

“I’m in the service of the King of Sweden,” Veyhard replied 
with a courteous bow. 

“Far be it from me to say anything against that service,” the 
Baron said smoothly. “But such allegiances tend to be short- 
lived. Meanwhile, your position as a subject of our gracious 
master remains intact no matter where you go or whom you are 
serving.” 

“That I don’t deny.” 

“T’]l tell you then, as one Imperial subject to another, that our 
master feels deeply about the ruin of this splendid Common- 
wealth and he regrets the fate of its unfortunate former King. 
Nor can he look with pleasure at those of his subjects who help 
in the destruction of a friendly power. What did the Poles ever 
do to you that you should show them such ill-will?” 

“I could cite a long list, Excellency,” Veyhard said. “But | 
don’t want to put a strain on Your Grace’s patience.” 

“Don’t be concerned about my patience,” the Baron said 
quietly. “It’s part of my office to watch, listen and question 
informed persons. You seem like a thoughtful and perceptive 
man as well as a distinguished officer. Speak frankly and as fully 
as you wish, it won’t weary me. And if you ever apply for 
service with our imperial master, which I urge you most warmly 
to consider, you'll find me a good friend who’ll vouch for you, 
and offer your excuses, if anyone should question your present 
Service McEem 

“In that case I’ll say whatever’s on my mind. I’m like many 
younger sons of the nobility, Your Grace, who are obliged to 
seek their fortunes in a foreign country. I came here because 
this nation shares common roots with my own and because 
they’re always glad to employ foreigners.” 

‘And didn’t you like your welcome?” 

“On the contrary, sir. They made me the administrator of all 


their salt deposits. I found a good livelihood, important friends, 
and access to the King himself. Now I serve the Swedes. But 
I'd protest most strongly if someone charged me with ingrati- 
tude.” 

“And why is that, if I may ask?” 

“Here is why, Your Grace: Why should anyone expect more 
from me than from the Poles themselves? Where are they 
today? Where are all the senators, princes, magnates, gentry, the 
knighthood and the officers of this Kingdom if not among the 
Swedes? Shouldn’t they be the first to know where their duties 
lie, what they ought to do, and what’s good for their country? 
[ have done only what they are all doing so how could one of 
them accuse me of being an ingrate? Why should I—a foreign- 


er—show greater loyalty to the Polish King and the Common- 
wealth than they? Why should I deny myself that very service 
which they seek so avidly for themselves?” 

Lisola said nothing in reply. He let his bowed head rest in the 
palm of his hand, his elbow on the table, and appeared to be sunk 
in profound meditation. He sat as still and silent as if he were 
listening to the thin whistling of the wind outside and to the 
tapping of the Autumn rain on the tavern windows. 

“Continue, sir,” he said after some moments. “I find what you 
are saying... most significant.” 

“I look for my fortune wherever I can find it,” Veyhard went 
on. “And the fact that this nation is going through its death- 
throes shouldn’t concern me more than it does its people. But 
even if I did worry about it, what good would it do? This nation 
has to die!” 

“And why is that?” 

“In the first place because that is what it wants and in the 
second place because it deserves it!” 

“Wants to die? Deserves it?” 

“Your Grace!” the Czech soldier-of-fortune cried out heat- 
edly. “Is there a people in this world more disorderly, anarchic 
and self-absorbed than this one? Is there another country where 
everyone thinks only of himself? Who rules here? Not the 
King, because his subjects don’t allow him to... Not Parliament, 
because they break it up at will...! Just look at them, sir! They 
don’t have armies because they won’t pay taxes; there is no 


respect for authority among them because they see discipline and 
obedience as an abridgment of their private freedoms; there 1s 
no justice because there is no way to enforce the verdicts and 
everyone tramples on court decrees with impunity if he feels 
himself strong enough to do it. They have neither faith nor 
loyalty because they’ve turned their backs on their rightful King; 
nor is there even any love for their own country among them 
since they turned it over to the Swedes. And for what? What 
did the Swedes have to give them in return? No more than a 
promise that they’ll be allowed to live in their old, self-serving 
anarchy! 

“Where else,” the Czech continued with rising impatience 
and contempt, “could such things occur? What other people 
would help an invader conquer their own country? Who else 
would turn against his King for no better reason than that a 
stronger man happened to appear? Who else in the world shows 
such contempt for the public good and seeks only to press his 
own advantage? Tell me, Excellency, what do these people have 
that might cause others to respect them? I wish someone could 
cite me just one Polish virtue, be it thoughtfulness, diplomacy, 
sobriety, stability, endurance or quick-thinking. But that’s the 
last thing to look for among them...! 

“So tell me, Your Grace, what is there about this nation that 
is worth remembering? Good cavalry? Yes, that’s about the 
sum of it... The Numidians and the ancient Gauls also had good 
horsemen and where are they now? They’ve vanished. They're 
gone without a trace just like this nation must vanish from the 
earth. Whoever wants to save them is wasting his time because 
they don’t even want to save themselves! Only mindless fools, 
ungovernable madmen, corrupt evildoers and self-serving turn- 
coats inhabit this country!” 


x «* * 


The Czech’s concluding words were spoken with such pas- 
sion that they seemed to brim over with hatred, which might 
have seemed strange in a foreigner who had found his livelihood 
in another country. But the Baron didn’t show surprise. He 
was a worldly man, Pan Andrei supposed, one who understood 
human minds and actions, and who’d know that men whose 
natures were unable to repay generosity with kindness went out 


of their way to find fault with their benefactors so as to take the 
sting out of their own shortcomings. 

Besides, he may have agreed with that harsh assessment. He 
offered no protest. Instead, he turned to Veyhard with an 
unexpected question. 

“Do you happen to be a Catholic, Master Veyhard?” he asked 
suddenly. 

Veyhard looked startled for a moment. 

“Yes I am,” he said. 

“I heard in Vyelun that there are men around the King of 
Sweden who urge him to seize the Yasna Gora monastery... is 
that true?” 

“Your Grace! The monastery lies close to the Silesian border. 
Yan Casimir could draw considerable support out of its re- 
sources. We have to forestall such a possibility hence the plans 
for an occupation... I was the first to turn His Majesty’s attention 
to this matter which is why he was pleased to place it in my 
hands.” 

Here Veyhard remembered Kmita, cut short what he was 
saying, and approached Pan Andrei in the far corner of the 
room. “Do you speak German, cavalier?” he asked. 

“Not a word,’ Kmita lied. “Not even if you pulled out all my 
weet. 

“Too bad. We would have liked to have you join our con- 
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versation.” Then, turning to Lisola, he explained: “There’s a 
traveling Polish noble here but he doesn’t understand German. 
We can talk freely.” 

“There’s nothing secret in what I have to say,” Lisola replied. 
“I’m merely anxious, as a Catholic, that no harm comes to a holy 
place. And since I’m sure the Emperor shares these sentiments 
I'l] beg His Swedish Majesty to spare it. I suggest that you delay 
your seizure of the place until a new decision can be made.” 

“My instructions are quite clear, Excellency. They are still 
secret and I mention them to Your Grace only because I want 
to remain the Emperor’s loyal subject. But let me assure you 
that the sanctity of the holy place won’t suffer any disrespect. 
After all, I’m a Catholic myself...” 

“Of course you are.” The Baron nodded in a soothing manner 
and smiled like a man who wants to draw the truth out of a less 


experienced source. “But you'll rattle the monks’ treasure chest 
a bit, I expect, eh? That’s possible, hmm?” 

“Yes, that could happen,” Veyhard said as if the notion was 
amusing to him. “The Holy Virgin has no need for the gold in 
the Prior’s coffers. Let the monks pay for our protection like 
everyone else.” 

“And if they’d rather fight than pay?” 

“Fight, Excellency?” The Czech laughed. “Who fights in this 
country? And even if they did want to defend themselves, how 
could they do it now? It’s too late for that!” 

“Yes. It is too late,” Lisola repeated. 
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Their talk ended here. They set out as soon as they had eaten 
supper. Kmita was left alone. It was, he thought, the worst 
night he spent since leaving Keydany. 

Listening to Veyhard he had to use all his strength to hold 
back from shouting “Liar! You lie like a dog!” and throwing 
himself on the man with his saber whirling in his fist. What kept 
him rooted in his place, however, was the sick realization that 
these bitter words contained a terrible, searing truth. 

“What could I tell him?” he muttered to himself. “What 
arguments could I use other than a fist? He’s right, damn his 
soul! And that imperial statesman agreed that it’s all over now 
and that it’s too late for struggling.” 

His pain was all the more piercing under these accusations 
because he knew that this ‘too late’ had as much to do with his 
own hopes for happiness as with any real chance of saving his 
country. 

“'.. Enough,” he whispered. “That’s enough.” 

He’d had more than enough of such tormenting thoughts. 
The strength of his convictions was starting to buckle. He heard 
nothing else through his weeks of travel than just such fatalistic 
acceptance of loss, defeat, hopelessness and surrender. In no 
place anywhere along his road—unless one counted that mad, 
brief moment in the Starosta’s house—did he hear anything that 
might rekindle any kind of hope. 

Going on, hurrying deeper into the country with no clear 
goal in mind, he pushed himself so hard night and day for no 
other reason than to escape his doubts and to find somebody, in 


some strange new region, who'd be able to offer him one 
consoling thought. But all he found wherever he appeared was 
only a greater sense of unavoidable calamity and more profound 
despair, and now, the Czech’s harsh words filled that cup of gall 
beyond the brim. 

They showed him something he had never really considered 
before: that it wasn’t Swedes, Russians and Cossacks who’d 
murdered his country, but his countrymen themselves. 

“... Only fools, madmen, scoundrels, and self-serving turncoats 
inhabit this country,” he repeated numbly after Veyhard. “There 
aren’t any others! They don’t obey their King. They overthrow the 
Diets. They won’t pay their taxes. They helped the enemy to conquer 
their own nation... They must be destroyed! 

“Dear God!” he cried out then. “If I could call him a liar just 
once... in just one single instance! Are we really all evil and 
corrupt? Is our cavalry truly the only praiseworthy thing about 
us? Isn’t there one virtue?” 

Pan Andrei searched his soul for answers. He was so ex- 
hausted by the journey, by his anxieties, and by everything he 
had been through before, that his head was whirling. Chaotic 
visions tumbled through his mind. He felt that he was falling ill 
and giving way to a mortal weariness that would finally destroy 
him altogether. 

His mind filled with a kaleidoscope of disembodied faces: 
people he knew well and those he’d barely met, old friends he 
knew from long before as well as strangers he barely remem- 
bered meeting on his journey. They were all arguing, endlessly 
debating as if at the diet, citing prophecies and maxims, and all 
of it had something to do with Olenka. She was waiting for 
Kmita to come to her rescue but Veyhard held him back, peered 
with disdain into his eyes, and chanted his grim ‘too late... too 
late... what’s Swedish is Swedish,’ while Boguslav Radzivill ech- 
oed him with laughter. Then suddenly all of them crowed out 
in concert: ‘Too late! Too late! Too late!’ And then they seized 
Olenka and disappeared with her in some unfathomable dark- 
ness. 

It seemed to Kmita then that Poland and Olenka were one 
and the same, and that he had doomed them both and handed 
them voluntarily to the Swedes. 

This searing thought pierced the nightmare visions that sur- 


rounded him and shook him awake. He was seized by such an 
overwhelming grief that he lost all touch with reality, stared 
about with astonished and uncomprehending eyes, and then sat 
numb and listening to the wind which rattled in the chimney 
and hummed through all the cracks in the walls like a muted 
organ. 

But the nightmare returned. Olenka and his country took on 
each other’s forms again, blended with each other, and became 
one body which Veyhard dragged away repeating: ‘It’s too late! 
Too late!’ 


x «* * 


At last the feverish night was over. Kmita hadn't slept. In 
moments of passing clarity he thought that he was in the grip of 
some malignant fever and stopped himself time and again from 
calling for Soroka to draw some blood out of his veins and ease 
the congestion. But then day came. Light showed in the 
windows. Kmita leaped up and went outside the inn. 

This was still merely the first break of dawn but.the day—a 
Sunday—promised to be clear. The night-clouds drew off to the 
west, forming long strips of receding darkness, but the eastern 
edges of the sky were aglow with sunlight. The last of the stars, 
glimpsed through the rising mist, gleamed whitely in the pale 
sky. Kmita woke his men, dressed carefully in his Sunday 
clothes, and they set off again. 

Pan Andrei could barely keep himself erect in the saddle. He 
was heartsick and exhausted after a sleepless night. Not even 
that clear Autumn morning—so pale but also so cool, crisp and 
refreshing, with the mild bite of early frost hanging in the 
air—could dissipate the sadness that crushed the young man’s 
heart. Whatever hope he’d had was now burned out to the last 
drop like oil in a darkened lamp. 

What would this day bring hime 

‘Nothing!’ he thought. ‘Nothing.’ 

The same grief and unsupportable anxiety were likely to 
return, adding to the grim weight of his desolation rather than 
helping to ease and lessen it. 

He rode in silence, his eyes fixed on some point of light that 
glowed on the horizon. The horses snorted, announcing good 


weather. His men’s sleepy voices rose here and there behind 
him, chanting the morning prayer. 

Meanwhile the day grew brighter. The greyness of the sky 
gave way to a greenish golden hue, and that unknown, distant 
point of light glowed with such power that it dazzled the eyes. 

The men stopped singing. All of them were staring in puz- 
zlement at that light, and at last Soroka muttered: “What is that? 
Some kind of a wonder? That’s the west out there, but you’d 
think it was another sunrise.” 

And the strange light did indeed seem like the spreading glow 
of yet another sunrise. The sharp, bright point became a bur- 
nished circle. The circle burst into a fiery globe so that it 
seemed as if a vast new star had been hung out there just above 
the earth, sending its bright beams into all the darkened space 
around it. 

Kmita and his men stared at this spreading, pulsing glow as if 
it were some unearthly new manifestation, none of them know- 
ing what it was they saw. 

But then a peasant, on his way from the town where they had 
spent the night, trudged up in his cart. Turning towards him, 
Kmita saw that the countryman was holding his cap in his hands 
and that he was praying. 

“Hey, peasant!” asked Pan Andrei. “What’s that shining out 
there?” 

“That’s Yasna Gora,” the countryman answered. “That’s the 
holy place.” 

“Praise be to God and to the Holy Virgin!” Kmita cried out at 
once and snatched his cap off his head while all his men followed 
his example. 

And then, after so many days of worry, doubt and fearful 
disappointment, Pan Andrei felt that something extraordinary 
was happening within him. It was as if the words Yasna 


Gora—the name of the nation’s holiest shrine—were a magic 
potion that erased all sadness. A feeling of some strange, disqui- 
eting humility gripped the young knight, and along with that 
came a deep, rich joy of a kind he’d never experienced before. 
That church that glowed on its rocky mound in the first light of 
sunrise sent him a message of long-discarded hope; it restored 
that faith which he had sought so fruitlessly for so long; it armed 


him with that immeasurable strength on which he could rely. 
New life seemed to be flooding into him and to pound in his 
veins along with his blood. He drew a deep breath like a sick 
man rising from a fever and waking to a reality in which he 
could believe. 

The church, meanwhile, glowed on as if it were drawing and 
absorbing all of the day’s brightness. The land around it lay 
quietly and serenely at its foot, and it gazed down upon the 
countryside off its craggy mound as if it were its guardian and 
protector. 


x * * 


It was a long time before Pan Kmita could tear his eyes away 
from that healing light, wanting to fill himself with its soothing 
brightness, and all his men stared at it with a fearful fascination 
of their own. The sound of distant bells hung softly on the 
morning air. 

“Dismount!” Kmita ordered. 

All of them leaped out of their saddles, knelt in the road and 
began to pray. Pan Andrei recited the litany and his soldiers 
chorused the responses. In the meantime other carts and wagons 
had come up behind them. The peasant carters saw the group 
that knelt in prayer on the highway and hurried to join it so that 
soon a large chanting crowd had gathered behind them. 

Pan Andrei rose along with all the others when the litany was 
over but he would continue on foot the rest of the way. He 
walked in the dust—calm, trusting and refreshed as never be- 
fore—followed by his men who led their horses by the bridle- 
chains, singing an ancient hymn. 

He walked as lightly as someone who'd been miraculously 
brought to life again and risen from the grave. It was, he felt, as 
if a pair of angels’ wings unfolded at his shoulders. The church 
seemed to beckon, vanishing and reappearing at each bend of the 
road. It seemed to him that the whole world disappeared in 
darkness whenever the church sank from sight behind mists or 
hillocks and that all faces glowed with an unearthly radiance 
when it burst brightly into view once more. 

They walked like that for a long time. The church, the 
contours of the monastery, and the fortified stone walls that 
surrounded them on their height of land, grew sharper by the 


hour. Each step they took seemed to infuse the structure with 
a vaster size and more imposing power. At last the distances 
narrowed to reveal the small town of Tchenstohova, and the 
rows of thatched huts and houses huddled at the foot of the 
sanctuary, so that they seemed like a scattering of birds’ nests in 
its massive shadow. 

It was, Pan Andrei recalled again, a Sunday. The road leading 
to the church filled up with wagons and people hurrying on foot 
as the sun climbed higher. Bells of all sizes called out to them 
from the tall spires and towers, summoning them to worship, 
and the air itself seemed suffused with richness at this sound. 
There was, Pan Kmita thought, some strange, unknown power 
dwelling in that sight and flowing out in the deep bronze 
booming of the bells; it was as if some profound majestic force 
were sending him its peaceful and untroubled message that all 
would be well. That strip of quiet, gently rolling land below 


Yasna Gora—so aptly named ‘Bright Mountain’ in Polish—was 
like no landscape he had seen anywhere else in the entire 
country. 

Vast crowds of worshipers darkened the long slopes under the 
monastery walls. The foot of the hill was thick with wagons, 
carts, carriages and britchkas, and with the murmur of innumer- 
able voices that blended with the snorts and neighing of the 
horses which each arriving pilgrim tethered at a gap-toothed 
little palisade. Further to the right, along the steep road that 
wound towards the church, lay rows of shops and stands that 
sold votive offerings, candles, scapulars and painted icons which 
reproduced the image of the miraculous Madonna inside. The 
thick human tide flowed upward steadily between them. 

The gates stood wide open. 

Everyone went in and out whenever they wished. There 
were almost no soldiers standing at the cannon on the walls. 
The monastery and the church seemed to be guarded by the 
holiness of the place itself. Or, Pan Andrei thought, perhaps the 
monks still trusted the assurances sent them by Charles Gustav 
who’d guaranteed their inviolability and safety. 


Chapter Fifty-eight 


THE DENSE HUMAN RIVER that flowed towards the church from 
the fortress gates was made up of every kind of man and woman, 


people of all ages and every condition—peasants, gentry, towns- 


folk from many different regions—who inched forward on their 
knees as they sang holy anthems and recited prayers. 

The river moved so slowly, dammed now and then by the 
press of bodies, that it appeared to be scarcely moving. Reli- 
gious banners arced above it like a rainbow. Every so often the 
hymns dwindled into silence and then the measured cadence of 
a litany rumbled as loud as thunder from one end of this creeping 
tide of pilgrims to the other. Between one anthem and the next, 
and between one prayer and another, the vast crowds prostrated 
themselves on the rocky road or beat their foreheads in the dust 
in silence, and then the air filled with the pleading voices of the 
beggars whose twisted and disfigured bodies formed the two 
banks of this penitential stream. Their plaintive howls rose in 
counterpoint to the ringing of the copper coins that showered 
into their tin and wooden bowls. 

As this vast flowing mass drew closer to the church so their 
enthusiasm turned to exaltation. Arms and hands rose skyward. 
Eyes lifted. Faces paled with an onrush of emotion or flushed in 
concentration, absorbed in the prayers. Class differences disap- 
peared. Wealth and position simply lost their meaning. Home- 
spun peasant coats edged forward side by side with the 
traditional kontush garb of the landed gentry, and the buff and 
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scarlet jerkins of the soldiers rubbed shoulders with the yellow 
gabardine of merchants. 

Once at the open doors of the church itself, this dense stream 
thickened even further. The tight-pressed mass of creeping men 
and women became a bridge rather than a river, jammed to- 
gether so closely that one could pass along their heads and 
shoulders without touching ground. Lungs worked for air, 
bodies struggled for space in which to breathe, but the spirit 
which moved, pushed and uplifted them gave them an iron will, 
strength and determination. 

Everyone prayed. 

No one thought about anything other than the nearing, 
miraculous experience they were about to witness. 

Each of the pilgrims carried on his or her shoulders the total 
burden of the entire mass but no one fell or gave way to 
weakness. Pressed forward inch by inch by the thousands that 
pushed on behind them, they felt the strength of thousands 
welling up within them, and drove ahead with the combined 
power and endurance of the multitude, oblivious of anything 
around them, plunged into prayer and carried away by their 
exaltation. 


x * * 


Kmita, who crept with his men in the leading ranks, was 
among the first of the pilgrims to enter the church. The human 
current swept him into the Chapel of the Miracles where the 
whole gathering threw itself facedown on the flagstones, weep- 
ing in joy, embracing the smooth, cold flooring, and kissing the 
stone pavement. 

Pan Andrei did the same and when, at last, he dared to lift his 
head, the feeling of unutterable bliss and happiness that swept 
over him, along with a sense of mortal fear and dread, came close 
to rendering him unconscious. 

The chapel lay plunged in a reddish twilight, indifferent to 
the flames of innumerable candles that glowed before the altar. 

Bright streams of multicolored light slanted into the sanctuary 
through the stained-glass windows, creating pools of violet, gold 
and scarlet that trembled along the walls, sliding along the planes 
and edges of the statuary, and drawing strange, dreamlike shapes 
out of the deeper darkness. Fragmented light gleamed mysteri- 


ously in the shadows, merging into the twilight with such 
imperceptible skeins and delineations, that all the differences 
between light and darkness seemed to disappear. All he could 
see were the golden halos that glowed above the candles, the 
smoke that twisted out of incense-burners into a purplish mist, 
and the white vestments of the officiating priest which had 
acquired the hues of a muted rainbow. All of this play of light 
on and against the darkness seemed only half-glimpsed, barely 
understood, sanctified and glorious, steeped in prayer, faith and 
adoration, unearthly and hidden behind mysteries. 

A dull droning murmur like a sea came from the main nave 
of the church itself but here, in the Chapel of the Madonna 
which housed the holy image, there was a deep and all-pervad- 
ing silence in which only the chanting voice of the Pauline 
priest, and the soft flute-like tones of a hidden organ, echoed 
among the arches. 


The painting—the miraculous Black Madonna, so called 
throughout Christian Europe because antiquity had darkened 


the face painted many centuries earlier—was still concealed from 
view behind shrouding curtains, but everyone held his or her 
breath in anticipation. All that Pan Andrei could see around 
him were wide staring eyes fixed in that one direction, faces as 
still as if hammered out of stone and no longer caring about 
earthly matters, and hands pressed together in breathless adora- 
tion. 

Then, suddenly, the thunderous blare of kettle-drums and 
trumpets sent a violent shudder rippling through the crowd and 
shattered the silence. The shrouds slid apart and a stream of 
light, as sharp and bright as diamonds, fell on the worshipers like 
a cloudburst nourishing parched soil. 

Moans, shouts and sobbing burst across the chapel like one 
endless cry. 

“Salve Regina!” roared the gathered gentry. “Monstra te esse 
matrem!”’ 

“Holy Maiden! Golden Virgin! Queen of the Angels!” the 
peasants were shouting. “Save us! Help us! Console us! Have 
mercy upon us!” 

A long time passed before the hush of worship replaced these 
pleading and exultant cries, the sobbing of the women, the tears 


of the unfortunate, and the wailing of the ill and crippled who 
begged for a healing miracle. 

Pan Andrei thought that his soul would fly out of his body. 
He felt dwarfed and humbled and, at the same time, uplifted by 
something so immense and so immeasurable that all speculations 
about it were useless. Everything else dwindled into nothing 
beside the breadth and power of this reinforcement. 

What did doubts matter, he asked himself mutely, next to this 
overwhelming trustfulness that filled his whole body? What 
were his fears and worries beside this vast infusion of confidence 
and hope? How could the might of Sweden match these un- 
breachable defenses? And, finally —if, indeed, there was an end 
to this blinding revelation—how could ordinary human evil and 
ill-will prevail against such a patron? 

That was as much thinking as he was able to do. His mental 
processes dwindled, became unavailing. Thought vanished, re- 
placed by pure feeling. He could no longer remember who and 
where he was nor how he had got there. He knelt transfixed, 
sure that he had died and that his freed spirit soared in that cloud 
of incense, carried beyond the walls by the music of the organ. 
His arms, so used to bloodshed and the heft of weapons, ac- 
quired a sudden, unburdened weightlessness and lifted in an 
ecstatic exultation of their own. 

Then the Mass ended. Pan Andrei found himself in the main 
nave of the church, quite unaware of how he had come there. 
A priest was preaching the lesson for the day but Kmita didn’t 
hear him, and didn’t understand him, just as he neither heard nor 
understood anything else around him. He was, he knew, like a 
man freshly wakened out of sleep, who can’t tell where the 
dream ends and reality begins. 

But finally reality asserted itself. He heard words and voices 
and the first phrase which found an echo in his shaken mind was 
an admonition. | 

“This is the place where hearts and souls will become trans- 
formed because neither Swedish power nor the powers of dark- 
ness can prevail against the Light of the Truth.” 

“Amen!” Kmita murmured and he began to strike his chest in 
penance and contrition because it seemed to him that he had 


sinned by thinking that everything was lost and that no hope 
existed anywhere. 

Outside, he stopped the first monk he saw and told him that he 
wanted to speak to the Prior on a matter concerning the monastery 
and the church. | 
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Prior Kordetzki gave him an immediate hearing. He was a man 
well along in years and headed towards the evening of his life. His 
face was sunny and untroubled, framed in a thick black beard, and 
made remarkable by mild, sky-blue eyes of extraordinary clarity 
and peace. In his white Pauline habit, Kmita thought, he looked 
like a saint. 

Pan Andrei kissed the sleeve of his robe and he, in turn, pressed 
Kmita’s head between his hands in a gesture of fatherly affection 
and asked who he was and where he had come from. 

“TI come here from Zmudya,” Pan Andrei said simply. “To serve 
Our Lady, our troubled Motherland, and our deserted King. I’ve 
sinned against them all which Ill confess in full, Reverend Father, 
as soon as you can hear me. Today wouldn’t be too soon for me. 
I’m truly sorry for all I have done and I’m most anxious to make 
amends. I’ll also tell you my real name, but only under the seal of 
the confessional, because it would prejudice everyone against me 
and hinder my best efforts to mend myself and to earn forgiveness. 
Here I’d prefer to be known as Babinitch, which is the name of 
one of my possessions taken by the Russians. In the meantime, 
father, I beg you to listen patiently to the news I’ve brought since 
it concerns the safety of this holy place.” 

“I’m glad you wish to live a better life,” Prior Kordetzki said. 
“And I’ll confess you before the night is over. Now tell me what 
you wish me to know.” 

“I’ve traveled a long time;’ Kmita said. “I’ve seen a lot of evil, 
and I’ve suffered a great deal of pain through it all... The enemy 
is powerful everywhere, the heretics are on the rise wherever you 
look, and even good Catholics are going over to the Swedes 
who’ve become so inflamed by this and all their other triumphs 
that now they plan to raise their sacrilegious hands against Yasna 
Gora.” 

“How do you come by this information?” Father Kordetzki 


asked. 


“T spent last night in Krushin. There I met a Czech in Swedish 
service, an officer named Veyhard, and Baron Lisola, an emissary 
from the Emperor, who was on his way from the Elector’s court 
to Charles Gustav in Krakow.” 

“Charles Gustav is no longer to be found in Krakow,” the Prior 
said quietly, watching Pan Andrei with calm and curious eyes. 

But Kmita’s conscience was clear and he didn’t doubt that he 
would be believed. He didn’t glance away. He kept his own eyes 
fixed firmly on the Prior’s. 

“IT don’t knowif he’s there or not,’ he admitted. ‘““But I do know 
that Lisola was on his way to see him and Veyhard was sent to meet 
him with an escort. They talked in German right in front of me, 
supposing that I couldn’t understand them, so they held nothing 
back. But I speak German as well as I do Polish—it’s a language 
that I’ve known since childhood—and I gathered from what they 
were saying that Veyhard plans to occupy the monastery and seize 
the church treasures and that he has Charles Gustav’s approval for 
that undertaking.” 

“And you heard this with your own ears?” 

“As I stand here before you, Reverend Father!” 

“God’s Will be done,’ the Prior said quietly. 

Kmita felt a sudden surge of panic. He thought that the priest 
was referring to the orders of the King of Sweden as God’s Will 
and that he wasn’t thinking of offering any possible resistance. 

‘“T saw a church in Swedish hands in Pultusk,” he said, thrown 
off stride and shaken. “Beer barrels on the altars... soldiers gam- 
bling in the house of God... harlots with the soldiers...” 

The priest’s eyes remained fixed on Kmita’s. “It’s a strange 
thing you tell me,” he said, nodding quietly. “Yet I see honesty 
and truth looking from your face...” 

Kmita flushed with shame. “May I fall dead right here if I’m 
lying to you?’ 

“It’s an important piece of information in any event,’ the Prior 
went on thoughtfully. “We must think more about it. You'll 
permit, cavalier, if I ask a few of the elders of our Order here? 
Along with some worthy gentry who advise us in these frightening 
times...” | 

“By all means!’ Kmita cried. “I'll be glad to repeat it to them 
all over again.” 
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Father Kordetzki left the room and returned within a quarter 
of an hour with four other priests. Soon afterwards a few landed 
gentry walked into the refectory. The Prior introduced the 
foremost as Pan Rozhitz-Zamoyski, the Constable of Syeradz, 
Pan Okelnitzki, a Crown office holder in Vyelun, and Pan Pyotr 
Tcharnyetzki, a young knight with a threatening martial face, 
whose tall, muscular body brought to mind the strength and 
hardiness of an oak. The Prior introduced Pan Babinitch from 
Zmudya and repeated Kmita’s news in brief. They, in turn, took 
no trouble to hide their surprise and stared at Pan Andrei with 
open disbelief. But when none of them seemed anxious to make 
the first comment, Father Kordetzki took the floor again. 

“May God restrain me from suspecting this cavalier of ill-will 
or of lying to us,” he began. “But the news he brings us seems 
so unbelievable that I thought it best for us to discuss it further. 
With the best intentions, he could have been mistaken, or he 
misheard or misunderstood what he overheard, or hé-may have 
been misled on purpose by some heretics who’d like nothing 
better than to cause fear and confusion among us. I can’t think 
of many who’d deny themselves the pleasure of disrupting our 
lives and interfering with our functions here.” 

“That seems quite likely to me,’ said Father Nyeskovski, who 
was the oldest and most venerable man at the gathering. 

“We ought to find out first of all if this cavalier isn’t a heretic 
himself,’ Pan Pyotr Tcharnyetzki said. 

“lm Catholic!” Kmita snapped. “Just like you!” 

“We should consider what the Swedes might gain by such a 
thing,” Pan Zamoyski offered. “And what it could lead to.” 

“It may be that God and His Holy Mother intend to blind the 
enemy on purpose,’’ the Prior said quietly. “So that he’d go too 
far in his lawlessness and rapacity. Otherwise he’d never dare to 
raise his sword against this holy place. He didn’t conquer this 
country by himself alone; our own people helped him. But no 
matter how low our nation has fallen, or how deeply steeped in 
sin it might be, there is a limit to every transgression which none 
of our people would ever go beyond. They turned their backs 
on their King and the Commonwealth but they never ceased to 


honor and worship their Patroness and Mother who has always 
been the true Queen of Poland.” 

He paused and nodded quietly in the silence with which the 
gathered priests and nobles drank in every word, then resumed 
in a voice laden with wisdom and perception: 

“The enemy jeers at us and despises us, asking what’s left of 
our former virtues. And I’!] tell him this much: we’ve lost them 
all but one and that is our Faith and the honor we show to the 
Holy Mother, and that is the foundation on which we can 
reconstruct the rest. And I see this as clearly as the light of day, 
that if only one Swedish cannon ball ever scars these walls, then 
even our most hardened traitors will desert the Swedes, rise up 
against them and turn their swords upon them. Nor are the 
Swedes oblivious of this fact. They understand what is at stake 
here... Therefore, as I’ve said, if God hasn’t blinded them by 
design, they’d never dare to strike at Yasna Gora. Because that 
day would be the end of their supremacy and the beginning of 
our reawakening.” 

Kmita listened to Prior Kordetzki’s ringing and well-reasoned 
words as if they were an inspired revelation since they were such 
a clear-cut answer to the accusations he had heard from Veyhard. 

“Why can’t we believe, Venerable Father, that it’s just as you 
said?” he asked, once he’d shaken himself free of his amazement. 
“And that God has blinded the enemy on purpose? Look at their 
arrogance, their greed for material wealth, the taxes with which 
they oppress everyone including the clergy, and it’s quite clear 
that no sacrilege would be too much for them.” 

But instead of answering Pan Andrei directly, the Prior turned 
to the entire gathering. 

“This cavalier tells us that he saw the Emperor’s envoy going 
to the King of Sweden,” he observed. “How can that be when 
the Pauline Fathers in Krakow write me that the King is no 
longer there and that he went straight back to Warsaw once 
Krakow had fallen?” 

“That can’t be right!” Kmita said. “And the best proof is that 
he has to wait for the surrender and submission of Hetman 
Pototzkin:. 

“The surrender is to be taken in his name by General Dou- 
glas,” the Prior said calmly. “Or so I’m told in Krakow.” 


Kmita kept silent. He didn’t know how to answer this and 
the priest went on: 

“But let’s assume that Charles Gustav didn’t really want to see 
the Emperor’s envoy at this time and that he made himself 
unavailable on purpose. He likes doing things like that, coming 
and going unexpectedly, and he’s quite annoyed at the Em- 
peror’s attempts at mediation. I can believe that he went off to 
Warsaw pretending that he knew nothing about Lisola’s coming. 
I'd be even less surprised that such a distinguished officer as 
Count Veyhard was sent to meet the envoy with an escort 
because they’d want to sugar-coat his unnecessary journey and 
sweeten his disappointment. But how can we believe that 
Count Veyhard would immediately reveal his plans to Baron 
Lisola, who is a Catholic and who is well known for his sympa- 
thies towards the Commonwealth and our exiled King?” 

“That’s quite impossible!” Father Nyeskovski said. 

“T can’t make head or tail of it either,’ added the Constable of 
Syeradz. 7 

“Veyhard is a Catholic himself,” threw in another priest. 
“And our benefactor.” 

“And this cavalier claims to have heard all this with his own 
ears?” Pan Pyotr Tcharnyetzki challenged, harsh with disbelief. 

“Give some thought to this as well, gentlemen,” the Prior 
continued. “That I have written guarantees from Charles Gus- 
tav himself by which the monastery and the church are to be 
always exempt from military intrusions and occupation.” 

“We must admit,” Pan Zamoyski said seriously and gravely. 
“That this so-called information just doesn’t hold together. The 
Swedes would lose, not gain, by taking Tchenstohova. The 
King 1s not in Krakow so Lisola couldn’t have been going to visit 
him there. Veyhard couldn’t have told him all his plans. Fur- 
thermore, Veyhard himself is a Catholic, not a heretic —a friend 


and benefactor of the monastery, not its enemy—and, finally, 
even if Satan did succeed in tempting him to attack this place, 
he'd never dare to do it against his King’s orders and in the face 
of his King’s personal guarantees.” 

Then he turned to Kmita. 

“What are you telling us, then, cavalier?” he demanded. “And 


why, and to what purpose, are you trying to alarm these vener- 
able fathers and the rest of us?” 
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Kmita stood before them like an accused felon before a court 
of justice. On the one hand he was terrified that if he couldn’t 
win their trust and credibility the monastery and all that it 
contained, would become simple loot for the enemy; on the 
other hand he burned with shame because he knew that every- 
thing pointed against his story and that he could be taken for a 
liar. Anger clawed at him at this thought, his natural bent for 
rash and impulsive action came to life again, his injured pride 
leaped forward to defend itself, and the old, fierce, half-tamed 
and uncontrollable Kmita awoke in him once more. 

He fought himself, bitterly and in silence, until he crushed his 
vanity and rage. He called on whatever patience he could find, 
telling himself over and over again that this was a penance for 
his crimes. And, finally, he mastered himself enough to say: 

“I heard what I heard. I repeat, Veyhard is to seize the 
monastery. I don’t know when but it can’t be very far away. 
I’ve warned you...” And here his voice sharpened despite all his 
efforts. “The responsibility will be yours if you don’t heed my 
warning!” 

To which Pan Pyotr Tcharnyetzki uttered a warning of his 
own. 

“Softly, cavalier, softly... Don’t raise your voice here!” Then, 
turning to the gathering, the grim noble said: “Allow me, 
Reverend Fathers, to ask a few questions of this new arrival...” 

“You've no right to insult me!” Kmita shouted. 

“Nor do I care to,” Pan Pyotr answered coldly. “But this 
concerns the monastery and the first city of the Holy Mother. 
That’s why you must put aside whatever injury you're feeling or 
at least postpone it, because I'l] satisfy your honor anytime, you 
can be sure of that. You’ve brought some news, we want to 
check it out, and that shouldn’t come as a big surprise. But if 
you don’t want to answer, we'll be right in thinking that you’re 
afraid to risk making a mistake.” 

“Alright! Ask your questions!” Babinitch snarled through 
clamped teeth. 


“That’s more like it. So you say that you’re from Zmudya, 
are you?” 

“iihatesscotnect.. 

“And that you’ve come here so as not to serve the Swedes and 
that traitor Radzivill?” 

 Ehiatsicortcer. 

“Then why couldn’t you do it there? Aren’t there others who 
refuse to serve him? What about all those regiments that muti- 
nied against him? How about Pan Sapyeha? Why didn’t you 
join them?” 

“That’s my affair!” 

“Ah... That’s your affair,” Tcharnyetzki said coldly and nod- 
ded with contempt. “Then maybe you can answer another kind 
of question?” 

Pan Andrei’s hands had begun to quiver. His eyes fixed 
themselves on a large brass bell standing on the table in front of 
him and then darted to the head of his interrogator. He was 
seized by a savage, nearly uncontrollable desire to snatch that 
heavy bell and bring it down on Pan Tcharnyetzki’s skull. The 
former Kmita was starting to get the best of the new Babinitch. 

But he mastered himself once again. “Ask it!” he snapped. 

“If you’re from Zmudya then you must know what is happen- 
ing at the traitor’s court. Give me the names of those other 
turncoats who helped him to destroy the country. Name me 
those colonels who stand with him in treason.” 

Kmita became as pale as a sheet. But he named half a dozen 
people. 

Pan Tcharnyetzki heard him out, then said: 

“lve a friend at His Majesty's court in Glogau. A gentleman- 
in-waiting named Tyzenhaus. He told me about yet another 
one, the worst hangman of the lot. Don’t you know anything 
about that arch-scoundrel?” 

“ait NOR 

“How can that be? You don’t know that Cain who spilled 
more of his brothers’ blood then the rest of them together? You 
come from Zmudya and you never heard of Kmita?” 

“Reverend Fathers!” Kmita shouted out, shaking as if in fever. 
“Let one of you question me and I’II bear it all... But don’t let 
this piddling little noble torment me much further!” 

“Let it rest, sir,” Prior Kordetzki said quietly to Pan Pyotr. 


“This cavalier is not our main concern just now.” Then, turning 
to Kmita, he asked: “You didn’t expect to be disbelieved by us 
Hehe 

“No more than I doubt that God is in his Heaven!” 

“And what reward did you expect?” 

But Pan Andrei didn’t answer him directly. Instead, he 
plunged both his hands into a small leather sack that hung from 
his sash and hurled two glittering handfuls of pearls, emeralds, 
turquoises and other precious stones rattling across the table. 

“There’s your answer!” he cried in a cracked, gasping voice, 
hardly able to string a sentence together. “I didn’t come here 
for your money...! Your rewards...!. These pearls and other 
stones... they re booty ripped off the caps of the Russian Bo- 
yars... I've more and all of it’s taken honorably in battle... Does 
it look as if I need rewarding...? I wanted to offer all this to Our 
Lady but only after a full confession, with a clean heart! Well, 
here they are anyway! Now you know about me! That’s how 
much I need to be paid for my services, God blast you...!” 
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The gathered priests and nobles sat as still as carvings, quite 
stunned and dumbstruck by the sight of these incalculable treas- 
ures spilled out as easily before them as a bag of buckwheat. 
Each of them had to ask himself why this man came among them 
with his terrifying news if it wasn’t for the sake of some reward. 
Why would he lie about such important matters if he didn’t have 
to? 

Pan Pyotr looked particularly hesitant and uncertain. It was, 
as everyone there knew, only human nature to be dazzled by the 
sight of another’s man’s wealth and power. The play of doubt 
on his wondering features showed that his suspicions were 
dwindling at this sight; how could he keep thinking that this 
great, rich lord, who could toss precious stones about as if they 
were gravel, wanted to frighten a few monks for the sake of 
profit? | 

So they sat in silence, staring at each other, and he stood 
above them and his scattered treasures as fierce as a young eagle, 
with his head held high, his face on fire with anger, and danger- 
ous lights glittering in his eyes. 

“Truth shines through your indignation, young sir,” Prior 


Kordetzki said to him at last. “But put away your jewels because 
Our Lady can’t accept what’s offered in anger, no matter how 
justified that might be. Besides, as I’ve said, we're not here to 
judge you. We’re here to deliberate about your shocking and 
terrifying news. God alone can tell if there isn’t some misun- 
derstanding or misapprehension at play in this matter because, as 
you must see yourself, it doesn’t hold together... How can we 
drive out the people who come here to worship, or take away 
from the honor they want to show Our Lady, and keep our gates 
locked night and day?” 

“Keep them locked, for God’s sake!” Kmita cried out wildly, 
twisting his fists in supplication so that his knuckles cracked. “In 
God’s mercy, keep them locked!” 

His voice was so full of terrifying truth and undisguised 
despair that all the others shuddered as if their danger was 
already upon them, and Pan Zamoyski said: 

“We keep a watchful eye on the countryside as it 1s but we 
could take even greater care. And there’s some repair work 
being done on the walls already...” Then, turning to-the trou- 
bled priests, he added: “We could keep letting in the pilgrims 
during the day but it would do no harm to be on our guard, if 
for no other reason than because Charles Gustav has gone back 
to Warsaw and Wittemberg is ruling Krakow with an iron hand. 
He’s always oppressed the clergy quite as much as he does 
ordinary people...” 

“Tm still not convinced that we shall be attacked,” Pan Pyotr 
Tcharnyetzki added. “But I see no harm in being extra careful.” 

“And I’ll send a few brothers to Veyhard asking if the royal 
guarantees have lost all their meaning,” Father Kordetzki said. 

Weak with emotion, Kmita drew his first full breath of the 
day. “Thank God! Thank God!”he cried out. 

“Young sir!” the Prior said to him. “May God repay your 
good intentions... If you have warned us in good cause then 
you |i have earned great merit, both as regards Our Lady and our 
country. But don’t hold our doubts against us. We've heard 
alarming news before. Some people tell their frightening tales 
out of their hatred for the Church, so as to disrupt the worship 
of Our Holy Mother. Others do it out of greed, hoping to get 
something for themselves. Yet others spread fear and alarm just 
to make themselves important. There may have been some who 


were misled, as we suppose that you must have been misled, but 
there are others who foment fears on purpose... 

“Satan 1s amazingly deadset against this place,” he continued. 
“Nothing can please him more than to prevent as many people 
as he can from honoring Our Lady, because nothing drives him 
into greater fury than veneration of innocence and virtue... But 
now it’s time for the evening prayer. Let us beg for Her 
intercession, place ourselves under Her protection, and then let 
us go and sleep in peace. Because where else can we find greater 
care and safety then under Her wing?” 

The gathering ended then. Everyone went his way. The 
Prior himself took Pan Andrei to the confessional when the 
church emptied after evening prayers. The confession lasted a 
long time. 

When it was over, Pan Andrei prostrated himself face down 
on the cold stone pavement, lying in silence until midnight with 
his arms spread out in the shape of the Holy Cross before the 
closed chapel doors. 

At midnight he returned to the monk’s cell in which he and 
his men were quartered, woke Soroka, and had him flog his 
naked back with a rawhide whip until blood ran in streams from 
his neck and shoulders. 


Chapter Fifty-nine 


NEXT MORNING, a puzzling new activity swept over Yasna Gora. 
The main gates stayed open, the worshipers and pilgrims entered 
as freely as before, and the services took their normal course. But 
all strangers were asked to leave the monastery grounds once 
worship was over. 

The Prior himself toured the fortifications in the Company of 
the Constable and Pan Pyotr Tcharnyetzki, inspecting the blind 
side of the ramparts and paying close attention to the buttresses 
which supported the walls both inside and out. Men were set to 
work on whatever repairs were found necessary, while the town 
blacksmiths received word to prepare a supply of pole-axes, 
siege-spears used in toppling scaling ladders, scythes set on end 
atop long thrusting poles, iron maces, and heavy, nail-studded 
logs. And because everyone knew that the monks possessed 
ample stores of that kind already, the whole town started talking 
about some new danger which fresh defensive measures con- 
firmed by the hour. 

Two hundred workmen were laboring on the walls by night- 
fall. The twelve heavy cannon which Pan Varshitzki, the castel- 
lan of Krakow, sent to Yasna Gora even before the Swedes laid 
siege to his city, were reset in new carriages and sighted in the 
proper manner. The monks and church servants trooped all day 
long out of the monastery cellars, carrying cannon balls and kegs 
of gunpowder and stacking them beside the guns. Stands of new 
muskets were broken out and issued to the garrison. Sentries 
climbed into the towers and stood guard along the angled 
bastions, keeping a close eye on everything that happened in the 
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plain below, while trusted men were scattered throughout the 
villages and townships of the countryside to watch for anything 
unusual and give early warning. 

The monastery larders didn’t lack provisions but cartloads of 
new supplies began to flow at daybreak towards Yasna Gora, 
coming from the town, the neighboring church farms of Tchen- 
stohovka or ‘Little Tchenstohova,’ and all the other villages 
belonging to the monastery. 

The rumors of an impending attack on the holy place rolled 
through the countryside like thunder. Townsmen and peasants 
began to get together, planning what to do, although few of 
them could believe that any enemy would dare to threaten Yasna 
Gora. What most thought likely was that only the town of 
Tchenstohova would be occupied by Swedes but even that set 
angry minds aflame, especially when the more warlike among 
them reminded everyone that the Swedes were heretics to a man 
and that they’d miss no chance to offer insult to the Virgin Mary. 

So while some people hesitated, doubted, and believed in 
turn, no one knew exactly what to do. Some wrung their hands 
in impotent despair, looking for signs of God’s anger and expec- 
ting terrifying omens on earth and in the skies. Others sunk into 
a hopeless gloom. But others felt a frightful rage, more than an 
ordinary human being could experience, that seemed to set their 
heads on fire with fury. And as so often happens once sleepy and 
complacent minds are stirred and imaginations soar into flight, 
the rumors bred even wilder and more terrifying stories and 
feverish news spread everywhere with the speed of lightning. 

It seemed to everyone whatever their feelings, that the whole 
neighboring countryside turned overnight into one vast, roiled 
and infuriated anthill, as if someone had thrust a giant stick 
among them or threw hot coals over their home lair. 
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Throughout the afternoon, groups of peasantry and towns- 
men came with their weeping wives and children to surround 
the monastery walls, holding them under a siege of their own 
and filling the air with their moans and prayers, until Father 
Kordetzki came out to them at sunset. “People,” he asked as he 
walked among them. “What are you doing here?” 

“We want to sign on to defend God’s Mother!’ the men cried 


out, shaking gnarled fists that grasped scythes, pitchforks and 
other country weapons. 

“We want to look at the Holy Maiden for the last time!” 
wailed the peasant women. 

Father Kordetzki climbed to a slab of rock that angled out of 
the escarpment, looked down at the vast crowds that gathered 
below him and called on them to have trust and courage. 

“The Gates of Hell shall never triumph over the Powers of 
Heaven,” he said. “Calm yourselves and fill your hearts with 
faith. No heretic will set foot in this holy place. No Calvinist 
or Lutheran will ever practice his rituals in this house of good- 
ness. I can’t say if some ruthless, Godless enemy will dare to 
come this way. But I can tell you this much, that if he does 
come here, he’ll leave broken, humbled and in shame. A far 
greater power than his will crush all his might, a far stronger 
goodness will destroy his evil, and all his good fortune will 
abandon him thereafter... 

“Take heart!” he cried out. “This isn’t the last time that you 
can look at our Holy Patroness! You’ll see Her oftén in even 
greater glory and you will witness many more miracles in the 
years to come. Take courage, dry your tears, and confirm 
yourselves in your faith, because I say to you—and it’s the Holy 
Spirit that is speaking through me—that no Swede will come 
within these walls. Mercy and grace live here, and darkness will 
never extinguish their light, just as this coming night will not 
prevent, God’s sunlight from shining tomorrow!” 

The sun set at just about that time. Darkness settled on the 
surrounding country and only the church still glowed in gold 
and scarlet in the last beams of daylight. Reassured and 
strengthened, the people knelt in worship all around the walls. 
The signal for the Angelus echoed from the towers and Prior 
Kordetzki began to sing the Agnus Dei, followed by the whole, 
vast multitude. The soldiers and gentry standing on the walls 
joined in, bells began to ring, and it seemed to everyone that the 
entire hill was alive with music like a huge organ playing to the 
four corners of the world. 

The singing went on long into the night. Father Kordetzki 
blessed those who began to leave and said to all in parting: 
“Those of you men who have done some military service, know 


how to handle arms and feel courage in your hearts, come to the 
gates early tomorrow morning.” 

“I was a soldier one time!” many voices shouted. “I served in 
the infantry! I'll come!” 

And the crowds slowly ebbed away. 
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The night passed without incident. The joyful cries that 
echoed along the walls next morning were: “Look... no 
Swedes!” Yet the artisans continued to deliver the ordered 
armaments and supplies all day. 

An order also went out to the peddlers who kept the stands 
and souvenir shops along the slope, especially those who hud- 
dled against the eastern wall, to bring their trade goods into the 
monastery grounds, and the work on the walls continued as the 
day before. Special attention was given to the sally-ports, or 
narrow passages left in the fortifications, that would allow the 
defenders to raid the enemy without opening their gates. Pan 
Zamoyski ordered them loosely blocked with logs, quarried 
stone and bricks so that they could be opened from the inside 
when needed. 

The supply wagons also rolled all day into Yasna Gora, along 
with several families of local gentry who were alarmed by the 
news of an imminent enemy arrival. The men sent out earlier 
to scout the countryside returned at noon with word that there 
were no Swedes anywhere near, except for those quartered some 
miles away in the market town of Krepitz, but the work on the 
walls went on as before. 

Those of the local peasantry and townsmen who had seen 
some service in territorial infantry and provincial levies arrived 
to report for duty first thing in the morning. They were turned 
over to Pan Zygmunt Mosinski who had charge of the north- 
eastern tower. Pan Zamoyski drilled them all day, assigned their 
positions on the walls, showed them what to do, and sat in 
council with the Prior and the Pauline Fathers in the refectory. 

Kmita looked at all these preparations with joy. 

This was his element. 

The drilling companies, the ready cannon in their embras- 
sures, the stacks of muskets, spears and nail-studded logs made 
him feel alive. He felt all the lighter and happier because he had 


made a general confession as a dying man might do, cleansing 
himself of a lifetime of sins and wrong-doing and, to his surprise, 
received absolution. Father Kordetzki took into consideration 
his fervent desire to mend his ways and the fact that he had 
already stepped upon the right path. 

Absolved, he was rid of an unsupportable burden which had 
just about brought him to his knees. His penance was hard. His 
back ran with blood every night under Soroka’s lashes. He was 
ordered to rid himself of pride and practice humility and that 
was harder than bearing the pain of whipping because he still had 
no humility in his heart. On the contrary, now more than ever 
he was delighted with himself. 

Father Kordetzki also ordered him to let his deeds affirm his 
wish to change but that was the easiest part of his heartfelt 
conversion because he wanted nothing else. All of his youthful 
spirit cried for deeds and action, by which he meant war and the 
slaughtering of Swedes without rest or mercy. He wanted to 
batter them all day long, from morning to nightfall, and what a 
marvelous opportunity he was about to get! The thought that 
he'd be fighting for his country and the King to whom he’d 
sworn his oath was exhilarating enough. But when he added the 
vision of himself as a defender of the Holy Mother, he felt a joy 
beyond anything to which he was entitled. 

‘Where are those days when I stood bewildered at the crossroads?’ he 
asked himself with wonder. ‘What happened to all those doubts and 
questions? They’re gone! They’ve vanished! And did I really start to 
lose all hope?’ 

Yet what was it that made him feel as if all his troubles were 
finally over? 

‘These people,’ he thought peering all around him. ‘These few 
white-robed monks—that handful of nobles and simple country 
folk—are getting ready to defend themselves! They’ll fight to the death! 
They Il never surrender!’ 

This was, he knew, the only corner of the Commonwealth 
where he could have found such a cause and such determination 
and he felt that he found it through more than any agency of his 
own. 

‘A lucky star must have brought me here,’ he thought in gratitude 
and wonder. 


He had no doubts about who would be victorious in this 
place. He was convinced that the whole might of Sweden 
wouldn’t be enough to break through those walls and conquer 
those defenders. His heart was full of prayer, thanksgiving and 
Joy. 
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He walked along the walls with a glowing face, watching 
everything that was going on, and pleased with all he saw. His 
trained, expert eyes told him that the preparations were in the 
hands of experienced people who’d know how to show their 
mettle when the fighting started. He couldn’t get over the 
peacefulness and calmness of Prior Kordetzki whom he admired 
to the point of wide-eyed adulation. He was full of respect for 
the steadiness and seriousness of purpose shown by Pan 
Zamoyski. He was even willing to be friendly with Pan Pyotr 
for whom he still bore a certain grumbling grudge. 

But that harsh, implacable young knight kept on looking at 
him with disfavor. Meeting him on the walls the day after the 
scouts returned from their survey of the surrounding country, he 
threw Kmita a cold, sideways glance, and said: 

“The Swedes don’t seem to be coming, cavalier. And if they 
don’t show up then you’ll be able to feed your reputation to the 
dogs.” 

“Let them eat hearty if that helps to protect this holy place!” 
Kmita said. 

“But you’d rather not sniff the Swedes’ gunpowder, eh? We 
know all about fair-weather heroes whose boots are lined with 
rabbit fur!” 

Kmita let his eyes drop. He didn’t want to argue. 

“Why don’t you give it up?” he asked. “What do I still owe 
you? I let myself forget your insults, why don’t you forget about 
mine?” 

“You called me a piddling little noble,” Pan Pyotr answered 
sharply. “Where do you come from to say a thing like that? In 
what way is Babinitch better than Tcharnyetzki?” 

“My dear sir,” Kmita grinned and said as if he didn’t have a 
care in the world. “If it wasn’t for that humility I’ve been told 
to practice, and that whipping that cuts up my back after evening 
prayers, I’d soon call you a lot worse than that. Only I’m scared 


to fall back into my old sins, you see. As for who’s better, 
Babinitch or Tcharnyetzki, we’ll get a chance to see it when the 
Swedes show up.” 

“And what kind of rank d’you think you'll get here? Are you 
expecting to be one of the commanders?” 

Kmita grew serious then. “First you thought I was after some 
kind of a profit,” he said. “And now you’re talking about taking 
charge. Let me say this much to you: I didn’t come here 
looking for distinctions. I could have found promotions some- 
where else, and a lot higher ones at that. I’ll be a simple soldier 
here, that’s all, even if I have to serve under you.” 

“Why even? What do you mean by even?” 

“Because you're angry at me and you'd give me hell.” 

“Hmm. Well. Perhaps I misjudged you. I must say it speaks 
well of you that you’d as soon be an ordinary soldier, particularly 
since it’s obvious you're a haughty character and eating humble 
pie isn’t to your taste. Are you looking forward to the fighting?” 

“As I said, we'll see that when the Swedes show up.” 

“And what if they don’t?” , 

“Then... you know something?” Kmita laughed out loud and 
grinned from ear to ear. “We’ll go looking for them!” 

“That I like!” Pan Pyotr cried out. “That’s my line of think- 
ing! We could collect quite a decent little partisan formation... 
Silesia is close by and we’d find some good soldiers in no time 
at all. The senior commanders, like my uncle Stefan, had to take 
an oath of neutrality but plain soldiers weren’t even asked and 
they'd come running like the wind if they knew there was 
something happening. We could raise a good force at the very 
first call!” 

“And we'd set a good example for the rest ‘of the country!” 
Kmita caught fire from his own enthusiasm. “I also have a real 
tough bunch of fighters with me... You should see them at 
work!” 

“Well... well... I say,” Pan Pyotr stammered out, his eyes 
alight with pleasure. “You’re a damn good man, you know that? 
Come here, let me hug you, ehe” 

And the two of them threw themselves into each other’s arms. 

Father Kordetzki was passing by just then. Seeing what was 
happening he began to bless them and they told him at once 


what they had decided. The Prior smiled quietly, nodded and 
went on. 


“A sick man is coming back to health,’ he murmured to 
himself. 
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All the preparations were finished by nightfall and the mon- 
astery stood ready to defend itself. It was amply supplied, 
provisioned and armed to withstand even a lengthy siege. All 
that it lacked were walls of sufficient strength and a large, 
well-trained and experienced garrison. 

Tchenstohova, or rather Yasna Gora itself, counted among the 
weaker and smaller fortresses of the Commonwealth, even 
though nature and military engineering made it strong enough 
to protect the monks from ordinary upheavals and disturbances 
and from minor enemy encroachments. As for a garrison, the 
Pauline Fathers could have had as many volunteers as they 
wanted, but they were careful to limit the number of defenders 
so that supplies might last. 

There were, however, several men among them, especially 
among the hired German gunners, who were convinced that 
Tchenstohova wouldn’t be able to defend itself. They thought 
that a fortress depended only on walls, guns and powder. They 
didn’t know the power of uplifted hearts. Father Kordetzki 
dismissed them all but one, who passed for a real master at his 
trade, fearing that their doubts would undermine the faith and 
spirit of the others. 

That same day, however, old Kemlitch and his sons knocked 
on Kmita’s door, asked him to release them from his service and 
let them go their way. 

“Dogs!” he shouted at them, enraged as he hadn’t been in 
days. “You’d rather rob and loot out in the countryside than 
defend Our Lady? You’d give up such a chance for happiness of 
your own free will? Very well! I’ve paid you for your horses, 
and here is the rest!” 

He took a purse out of a bureau drawer and threw it on the 
ground. 

“Here’s your pay!” he shouted. “Go and look for whatever 
you can steal outside the walls! Be bandits if you want to! Get 
out of my sight! You’re not worthy to be here, you’re not fit 


for the community of Christians, you’re not good enough for 
the kind of death that waits for you among us! Get out! Get 
out at once!” 

“Yes, yes, we’re unworthy, we’re unfit,” the sly old man 
whined and groaned, spreading his arms in contrived haplessness 
and bowing to the ground. “We don’t deserve to feast our eyes 
on all those Yasna Gora treasures... Dear Gates of Heaven! Star 
of the Morning! Refuge of the Damned! Yes, we’re unfit, 
unworthy...!” 

Here he stooped so low in faked humility that he seemed to 
bend himself in half while, at the same time, snatching up the 
purse with his gaunt, predatory claw. 

“But we’ll keep on serving even beyond the walls,” he whined 
on, backing out of the chamber. “Yes, yes, Your Honor can 
always count on us... We’ll send timely word about everything 
that happens over there... We’ll go where we have to, do what 
must be done... Your Honor will have ready hands waiting for 
you whenever you need us...” 

“Get out!” Kmita shouted. 

They went on bowing and edging through the door, still 
terrified of Kmita and what they thought he might do to them, 
but with amazement and delight showing in their faces that he 
didn’t cut their backs to ribbons, that he gave them gold, and 
that everything had turned out so well. 

By nightfall they were gone, along with everyone else on 
whom the defenders wouldn’t be able to depend to fight to the 
death. The fortress stood waiting. 


Chapter Sixty 


THE NIGHT WAS DARK and thick with a November drizzle. The 
morning would be the ninth day of November but Winter was 
already on its way and wet flakes of snow splashed out of the 
clouds along with the rain. The only sound that broke into the 
hushed and sodden silence on the battlements were the protracted 
cries of sentries that drifted from one watchtower to another, and 
the most frequent sight glimpsed by the huddled guards was Prior 
Kordetzki’s white habit flitting through the darkness. 

Kmita didn’t sleep. He was on the walls with Pan 
Tcharnyetzki talking about past wars. He told about the war 
against Hovansky, careful to say nothing about his part in that 
campaign, while Pan Pyotr gave an account of skirmishes with 
the Swedes at Predbor, Zarnov and in the neighborhood of 
Krakow where he did well in some mounted clashes and couldn’t 
help boasting a little about it. 

“One did what one could. Every time I laid out some Swede 
I'd tie a knot in my saber straps. I’ve six already and with God’s 
grace I’ll have many more! That’s why I wear my saber so high 
on my belt, you see? Pretty soon I'll have it in my armpit and 
the straps will be too short to use! But I’ll have each knot 
studded with a turquoise and offer them after the war as a votum 
to our Holy Lady. And how about you? Do you have any 
Swedes on your conscience yet?” 

“No,” Kmita said, ashamed. “I smashed a band of them near 
Sohatchev but they were just marauding deserters...” 

“How about the Russians? I expect you’ve notched enough 
of those?” 
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“Ah, there I’d find a few knots of my own!” 

“It’s harder with the Swedes because there’re few among 
them who aren’t magicians. The Finns taught them how to call 
up the Devil and now each of them has two or three demons 
jumping at his orders. Some have as many as seven, so it’s hard 
to get at them in a fair fight... But the Devil won’t be of much 
use to them here because Satan has no power within sight of any 
of the towers. Did you know about that?” 

Kmita didn’t answer. He started twisting his head about, 
listening through the chilly rustling of the rain, and then said 
suddenly: 

“They're coming!” 

“What? For God’s sake...! Are you sure?” 

“T hear cavalry.” 

“That’s just the wind and the rain doing all that drumming.” 

“No, by Christ’s wounds! That’s no wind, these are hoof- 
beats! I’ve a good ear for that. There’s a lot of cavalry coming... 
a lot, and they’re close already! You’d hear them well enough 
if it wasn’t for the wind blowing in our faces.” 

Then he mee up, turned towards the towers, and started 
calling out: “Alarm! Alarm! Stand to arms! Alarm!” 
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Kmita’s shout woke the sentries who were dozing nearby, 
chilled to the marrow in the freezing rain, but its last echoes 
were still in the air when the shrill, brassy voice of trumpets rose 
from the darkness below in a long, mournful and terrifying 
fanfare. 

“What is this? Judgment Day?” the stunned men and women 
atop Yasna Gora asked themselves and each other fearfully, 
leaping to their feet. 


Then everyone—monks, soldiers, gentry—spilled out of the 
buildings. The bell-ringers heaved on their ropes. All the bells 
clanged in alarm as if for a fire. Their ringing joined the 
protracted, gloomy clamor of the trumpets. Watchmen threw 
burning fuses into barrels of pitch that stood ready all along the 
walls and then cranked them up on pulleys to hang above the 
ramparts. A scarlet light flooded the foot of the rock and the 
defenders saw a troop of mounted trumpeters, their long brass 


horns still raised to their lips, and—stretching behind them as far 


as anyone could see—deep ranks of Swedish Reiters looming out 
of darkness under a grove of banners. 

The trumpeters went on playing their shrill and frightening 
music for some time as if to terrify the monks altogether with 
this reminder of Swedish might and power. Then they were 
silent while a single horseman broke away from their ranks and 
rode to the gates waving a white flag. 

“In the name of His Majesty!” he boomed out and then 
launched into a grim, measured recitation of titles, lands and 
peoples that constituted the awesome power that he represented: 
“The most illustrious King of the Swedes, Goths and Vandals! 
Grand Duke of Finland, Estonia and Karelia! Lord of Bremen, 
Verden, Stettin, Pomerania and Kasubia! Prince of Rugen and 
Ingria, Lord-Paramount of Vismarck and Bavaria, Count Pala- 
tine of the Rhineland, Cleves, Berg and Jutland...Open your 
gates!”’ 

“Who sent you?” the Prior called down from the walls. 

“Count Veyhard!” 

“Let him in,” Prior Kordetzki ordered. 

The gate-guard opened a narrow sally-port set into the portals 
but not the gates themselves. The rider hesitated for a moment 
then climbed off his horse and stepped inside the walls. Peering 
about he saw a huddled little group of white Pauline habits and 
demanded: “Who’s the Superior here?” 

“Tam,” said Prior Kordetzki. 

The herald handed him a package thick with dangling seals. 
“His Grace the Count is quartered at St. Barbara’s down below,’ 
he announced abruptly. “He waits for your reply.” 
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The Prior immediately asked the senior clergy and the leading 
gentry to join him in the Definitorium so that they might help 
him to decide the answer. 

“You might as well come along too,” Pan Pyotr said to Kmita. 

“Alright,” Pan Andrei said. He shrugged. “Ill go because I’m 
curious, but that’s all. I didn’t come here to fight for Our Lady 
by wagging my tongue... There’s nothing for me to do in a 
council chamber.” 

But once the priests and gentry found seats for themselves 
around the refectory table, he paid close attention as Prior 


Kordetzki broke the seals on the packaged letter, scanned it at a 
glance and began to read aloud in a serious voice. 

‘It is no secret to you, Honorable Fathers, how I have always favored 
your Community, what goodwill I have always shown You, and with 
what Sincerity and Devotion I have protected and supported the Sanc- 
tity of the Holy Place in former and less troubled times,’ Veyhard had 
written. 

‘... Bearing all this in mind, I wish to reaffirm my Friendship and 
Regard for You and your Order, and my concern for the safety of tts 
Sacred Objects, asking that you place yourselves in my hands until safer 
days. You may be certain that I don’t come as an Enemy but as your 
Weilwisher, seeking only to take your Monastery under my Protection 
in these unsettled times when no one can be sure of what God’s Will 
may send his way from hour to hour. Do as I ask, oblige me in this 
matter, and you will find the Means to continue in that Peace and 
Safety which You desire so strongly.’ 

Veyhard’s words, as Pan Andrei could see, made a powerful 
impression on many of the older clergy who would remember 
his past kindnesses while he was still in the service of the 
Commonwealth. He watched them uneasily, noting their trust- 
ing and eager expressions, as the Prior continued to read in the 
same measured tones. 

‘... [promise You,—Veyhard wrote— ‘by all that is Holy, that all 
your Sacred Objects will remain untouched, that no harm shall come to 
your Possessions, that I myself shall furnish and provide the costs of 
your Protection, and that I shall even add further to your goods and 
means. Consider how much you will benefit by entrusting me with the 
care of your Community and Church and place yourselves and your 
Monastery in my hands, as I request and expect herewith. 

“.. And this is also something that You should remember,’ the 
letter continued in a tone of warning. ‘that if you decline my 
Honest and Sincere offers, you may be held accountable by General 
Mueller, my military superior, whose orders will be all the sterner 
because, unlike myself, he is a Heretic and an Enemy of the Faith. 

‘.. Should he come in my place,’ the letter concluded, ‘You will 
have to acquiesce in any event, surrender unconditionally to his de- 
mands, and regret the day when You rejected my caring and affectionate 
Advice.’ 

A thoughtful and uneasy silence fell on the gathering when 


the reading ended and Pan Andrei could see that Veyhard’s 
words had a profound effect. Recollections of his former good- 
will worked side-by-side with fear of the unknown. Past kind- 
nesses seemed to offer a shield against threatening choices, and 
many of the listening Brotherhood and gentry saw only what 
they wanted to see in his assurances: a peaceful means of 
averting fresh calamities and future disasters. 

But no one spoke. All eyes rested on the silent Prior whose 
lips were moving in a voiceless prayer, and Kmita held his 
breath. 

“Would a true friend come to us like this?” Father Kordetzki 
began to speak at last. “At night, in darkness, with armed 
thousands behind him, frightening God’s resting servants with 
the cry of war horns? Why would he need an army at his back 
when, as our loyal friend and benefactor, he could expect only 
a joyful reception among us? What is the meaning of those 
regiments massed outside our walls if not a threat of armed 
violence done to our Holy Sanctuary if we don’t give up our 
monastery to him as he asks...? 

“He warns us,” Father Kordetzki went on thoughtfully but 
firmly. “He reminds us of his General Mueller... But here is 
something else we have to remember: that these are enemies 
who never keep their word, honor their own safe-conducts or 
fulfill their guarantees to anyone. We ourselves have Charles 
Gustav's personal assurance, sent to us without any application 
on our part, which clearly states that the monastery will be 
exempt for all time from military seizure, but here they are 
tonight, standing in armed ranks below our walls and proclaim- 
ing the lie of all their promises with their dreadful trumpets! 

“Dearest Brothers!” His strong, calm voice was grave with the 
seriousness of the moment as he turned to the assembled clergy. 
“Let each of you open his heart to Heaven so that the Holy 
Ghost might enlighten your deliberations, and then speak out 
and tell us what your minds and consciences dictate for the good 
of this community and this sacred ground.” 

But still no one spoke until Kmita’s voice broke the heavy 
silence. 

‘Tl heard in Krushin,” he said, “how Lisola asked him: ‘But 
you'll rattle the monks’ treasure chest, I expect?? To which Veyhard 
answered: ‘God’s Mother doesn’t need the silver in the Prior’s 


coffers.’ Today that same Veyhard writes that he’ll cover the 
costs of the occupation out of his own pocket and even add to 
the monastery’s treasure... Judge his sincerity and honesty by 
that!” 

Next to speak was Father Myeletzki, one of the older clergy 
gathered there and himself a soldier in his youth. 

“We keep to vows of poverty here,” he said. “Whatever 
earthly goods we have serve only to honor Our Lady. But even 
if we stripped Her altars to buy protection for this holy place, 
who’d guarantee that they’ll keep their promise? That they 
won't raise their sacrilegious hands against Her ornaments and 
vestments? Or that they won’t loot the votive offerings, chal- 
ices, and sacramental objects? Who can trust a liar?” 

“We're duty-bound to consult our Provincial in any event,” 
Father Dobrosh added. “We can’t make such a far-reaching 
decision without him.” 

But doubt, fearfulness, the specter of a siege and bloodshed, 
and some anxiety for compromise and peaceful appeasement 
remained in many faces. _ 

“War... if it comes to fighting and resistance... is not our 
profession,” Father Tomitzki offered. “So let us hear the advice 
of the knights and soldiers who found shelter with us and who 
seek refuge with the Holy Mother.” 

At this all eyes turned on Pan Zamoyski as the senior among 
the gentry in terms of age, position and the dignity of office. 

“It’s your fates, Reverend Fathers, that are in question here, 
not ours” he said gravely. “So compare the power of the enemy 
with the resistance that you’re able to offer, match your strength 
and resources against his, and act accordingly. We are merely 
your guests, how can we advise you? But since you ask what 
you ought to do I’ll tell you this much: let’s not think of 
yielding without resistance until there is no other course. Why? 
Because buying a doubtful peace with abject surrender to the 
first demands of an enemy who doesn’t keep his word is not only 
shameful but ill-advised as well... 

“We and our families came here among you to put ourselves 
under the protection of the Holy Maiden, trusting in Her mercy 
and casting our fates with yours come what may. Faith in God 
and His Holy Mother brought us to live here in your sanctuary 
in these desperate times and, if that’s God’s will, that same 


unshaken faith will let us die beside you without a murmur of 
complaint. Indeed, such a death would be a greater mercy than 
a life of slavery and shameful obedience... 

“Who wouldn’t rather die,” he went on witha rising firmness, 
“than live to watch the profanation of our holiest shrine without 
the will and power to do anything about it? But is there 
someone here who can doubt that She who fills our hearts with 
the determination to rise in Her defense, won’t come to help us 
against Godlessness and blasphemy?” 

Here the Constable fell silent. The gathering sat in a long 
silence of its own, finding much in his simple and straightfor- 
ward message that fortified their determination, while Kmita 
sprung up as impulsively as he used to do, seized the older man’s 
hand and pressed it gratefully to his lips. 

It was a moving and prophetic moment. Searching for almost 
anything that could be taken for a sign from Heaven, everyone 
saw it as a lucky omen. Kmita’s enthusiasm leaped like a flame 
to the older men and the desire to defend the monastery hard- 
ened in their hearts. But then another, more unusual omen 
sounded beyond the refectory windows where the quavering old 
voice of a beggar woman, a lame crone named Konstancia, rose 
In an ancient hymn. 


‘In vain all your fierce Hussite rage and bluster, 
In vain the help of your Satanic master, 

In vain your fires and your swords so gory, 

Mine is the Glory. 

“Even if you come here in hordes as thick as flies, 
Even if your warriors ride dragons in the skies, 
Neither your swords nor terror shall avail, 


For I shall prevail.” 


“There,” Father Kordetzki said, nodding quietly, “is a warning 
that God sends to us through the mouth of a humble beggar. Let 
us defend ourselves, Brothers, for I tell you that no besieged 
fortress in history had such reinforcements as we shall receive!” 

“We'll give our lives gladly!” Pan Tcharnyetzki shouted. 
“Don’t trust the oath-breakers!” 

“Veyhard is a turncoat!” 

“Don’t listen to heretics or a Catholic who takes service with 


the Devil!” cried many other voices, drowning the half-hearted 
objections of those who still may have wanted to talk about 
submitting. 
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In the end, the gathering decided to be conciliatory but firm. 
They sent two priests to Veyhard with a declaration that the 
gates would stay closed and that the besieged community would 
defend itself which the King’s exemptions allowed them to do. 
On the other hand, the two emissaries were to beg the Count to 
forget his plans or, at least, hold them in abeyance until the 
Paulines could obtain permission to comply from Father The- 
ophilus Bronievski, their Order’s Provincial, who was in Silesia 
at that time with King Yan Casimir. 

Fathers Tomitzki and Benedykt Yaratchevski slipped out be- 
yond the gates and the rest of their community waited anxiously 
in the refectory. No matter how determined they were to 
protect their heritage, they were also fearful. 

War was new to them. - 

The thought that the hour of decision was upon them and that 
they’d soon have to choose between their duty and the rage of 
an implacable enemy terrified many of the peaceful priests. 
Their two envoys were back in less than half an hour. They 
were pale and shaken. Their heads hung low as if they had been 
brutally abused. They handed Veyhard’s written answer to 
Father Kordetzki who read it out for everyone to hear. But it 
was only a cold, eight-point ultimatum for the immediate sur- 
render of the monastery. 

The Prior finished reading and gazed in silence into the still, 
worried faces of each of the monks and clergy who sat before 
him with castdown eyes and hands clasped in prayer. He seemed 
to peer into the depths of each man’s heart and soul and then, 
after what seemed like an interminable time, he spoke out in a 
voice laden with the importance of the moment. 

“In the name of the Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost!” he 
said. “In the name of the Immaculate and Holiest Mother of 
God! To the walls, dearest Brothers! To the walls!” 
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Soon afterwards a bright, glaring fire illuminated the lower 
slopes of the mound below Yasna Gora where Veyhard ordered 


the burning of several outbuildings that huddled around the 
wayside chapel of St. Barbara. The fire swept through the old, 
wooden buildings, leaping fiercely from one to another, until 
tall pillars of reddish smoke, licked by the flickering yellow 
tongues of fire, rose into the sky and a crimson lid hung over the 
entire countryside. 

Seen clearly in that crimson glare, troops of mounted soldiers 
were on the move from one place to another, showing to some 
of the besieged their first glimpse of war. Cattle were driven 
from their barns, filling the air with their mournful bellowing. 
Flocks of sheep huddled together in panic and then pushed 
blindly into the fires so that soon the stench of burning flesh 
lifted to the ramparts. 

New to the frightful ravages of their century’s warfare, many 
among the priests and Brothers stared down in terror as the 
mounted Reiters galloped among the buildings, cutting and 
hacking at fleeing mobs of people and dragging screaming 
women by the hair. They were so near and so brightly lit that 
even individual words of the howling victims came clearly to the 
watchers on the walls. 

Because the monastery cannon were still to fire a shot, the 
marauding Reiters leaped off their horses and approached the 
walls shouting threats and shaking their swords and carbines. 
Every so often some thick-necked lout in a yellow jerkin 
jumped up among the slabs of rock at the foot of the escarpment, 
folded his hands around his mouth, and bellowed curses at the 
defenders who listened to it all in silence as they stood at their 
guns with lighted fuses in hand. 

Kmita was standing with Pan Pyotr Tcharnyetzki right across 
from the Chapel of St. Barbara, in the center of that violent 
half-circle of massacre and pillage, and saw everything as clearly 
as if each scene were etched in the palm of his hand. His face 
was flushed with eagerness and excitement. His eyes glowed 
like a pair of torches. His hands grasped a superb, handcrafted 
bow which he’d inherited from his father who, in turn, took it 
off a Turk at the battle of Khotim many years earlier. He 
listened to the threats and insults patiently enough until a huge 
armored Reiter started to shout his curses from the foot of the 
slope before him. 

“In God’s name!” he turned to Pan Tcharnyetzki. “He’s 


blaspheming against the Holy Mother... | understand German! 
It’s awful... terrible... I can’t stand to hear this!” 

And he drew back the cord of the bow and aimed an arrow at 
the shouting Reiter but Pan Pyotr knocked the weapon aside. 

“God will punish the blasphemy and the blasphemer,” he said. 
“Meanwhile Prior Kordetzki has forbidden any of us to shoot 
unless they shoot first.” 

He had no sooner spoken when the cursing Reiter lifted his 
musketoon, pressed the butt into his shoulder, and fired. The 
lead ball fell short of the wall somewhere along the slope and 
Kmita shouted: “Is it alright now?” 

“It is!’ said Tcharnyetzki. 

Kmita was immediately as calm as ice. The Reiter was peer- 
ing at the walls, trying to see is he had scored a hit and shielding 
his eyes from the glare with one hand, and Pan Andrei drew 
back on the bowstring, flicked it with a finger until it made a 
warbling, birdlike sound, and leaned across the rampart crying 
out: ‘“Here’s your death!” 

In that same instant the arrow hissed, the Reiter drepped his 
musket, his arms jerked up and out, his head tilted forward and 
he toppled over on his back. His body leaped and quivered for 
a moment like a fish taken out of water, his boots drummed 
spasmodically on the rocky soil, and then he was still. 

“That’s one!” Kmita said. 

“Tie a knot in your saber strap,” Pan Tcharnyetzki said. 

“A bell rope won’t be enough before I’m done!” Pan Andrei 
cried. “God willing!” 

A second Reiter ran up to first, either to see what was wrong 
with him or to pick his pockets, but another arrow made its 
plaintive sound and the rummaging trooper fell facedown across 
the dead man’s chest. 

“That’s two!” Kmita said. 
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In the meantime Veyhard’s light horse artillery had begun to 
fire. He couldn’t hope to do any serious damage to the fortress 
with cannon of such insignificant caliber, no more than he could 
take it with cavalry alone, but he wanted to give the monks a 
foretaste of heavier bombardments and to undermine their spirit. 

Prior Kordetzki also appeared just then next to Pan Pyotr and 


Kmuita with Father Dobrosh walking close behind him. The 
aging Dobrosh was the monastery’s peacetime artillerist, pop- 
ping off salutes on holidays and feast days, and he was somewhat 
vain about his reputation as a master gunner. The Prior blessed 
the cannon on which Kmita and Pan Pyotr were leaning, nodded 
at Father Dobrosh, and the reverend cannoneer rolled up his 
sleeves and started fiddling with the aiming levers. 

He sighted long and hard, aware that his reputation was at 
stake, aiming the gun at a gap between two burning buildings 
where an officer with a drawn sword in his hand sat his horse in 
a milling group of several dozen riders. 

At last Father Dobrosh appeared satisfied. He laid a lighted 
fuse across the touch-hole. The gun heaved and roared and a 
thick, black cloud of smoke obscured everything before them 
until the fresh night breeze carried it away. The gap between 
the buildings was empty and clear except for a pile of dead men 
and horses. 

The monks on the walls started to sing a hymn accompanied 
by the crash and crackle of collapsing buildings around the 
Chapel of St. Barbara. The night darkened and the shadows 
deepened as the gutted buildings fell inward on the flames and 
only a myriad sparks thrown up by the burned-out timbers 
swarmed upward like a mass of fireflies. 

The trumpets sounded once more among Veyhard’s horsemen 
but their strident calls grew dimmer in the distance. The fires 
dwindled. Darkness crept back to the foot of Yasna Gora. 
Horses still neighed shrilly in the plain but the sound grew 
weaker with every passing minute; Veyhard was retreating. 

Father Kordetzki knelt on the wall and lifted both his arms to 
the crimson sky. 

“Grant that he who comes next will leave as these have done,”’ 
he prayed. “With shame in his heart and empty anger gnawing 
at his soul.” 

The night-clouds parted above him as he prayed, the pale 
glow of moonlight returned to the sky, and the silvery beams 
drifted down upon the silent towers, the walls, the kneeling 
prior and the smoldering ruins. 


PART XXI 


Chapter Sixty-one 


PEACE RETURNED THE NEXT DAY to the slopes below Yasna 
Gora, giving the monks and priests a chance to work all the harder 
on their preparations. 

Workmen finished the last repairs on curtain walls and bas- 
tions. The final loads of weaponry arrived at the fortress. An- 
other company of peasants who had seen service in Furrow 
Infantry contingents came in from the hamlets of Zdebov, Kro- 
vodra, Elgota and Grabovka. They were quickly accepted and 
assigned to other companies of defenders. 

Father Kordetzki seemed to be everywhere at once. He 
offered Mass, sat in council, led the religious community's 
devotions night and day, and toured the walls during intermis- 
sions to chat with the laboring peasantry and gentry. His pale, 
careworn face seemed wholly tuned to spiritual matters, suggest- 
ing an almost somnolent detachment; but the quiet, almost 
merry resignation and acceptance that glowed in his eyes, and 
the lips that moved constantly in a silent prayer, showed that he 
was fully aware of everything around him, that he never lost 
sight of the difficulties and the consequences, and that he offered 
himself as a sacrifice for everyone. His entire being was pointed 
towards God. The deep, unswerving currents of his faith nour- 
ished everyone around him, soothing doubts and healing trou- 
bled souls, so that all eyes glowed with confidence wherever his 
white habit appeared among them. 

He was ‘the good father.” The men of Yasna Gora called him 
‘our hope, our defender’ and ‘our consolation.’ Gentry and 
peasantry alike kissed his hands and the edges of his robes as he 
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passed among them, and he went on with his quiet, bright smile, 
leaving behind a feeling of joyfulness and trust. 

Nor did he forget about earthly matters, seeking help wher- 
ever he could find it. The Pauline Fathers who entered his cell 
on monastery business found him either on his knees and pray- 
ing or hunched across his writing table at work on one or 
another of the innumerable letters he sent everywhere. 

He wrote to Wittemberg, the Swedish field marshal com- 
manding in Krakow, begging him to have mercy on a holy 
shrine; he dispatched daily messages to Yan Casimir whose 
wanderings had taken him to Opole in Upper Silesia where he 
was making his last desperate efforts to save and reclaim his 
ungrateful nation; he wrote to Stefan Tcharnyetzki, the almost 
legendary Castellan of Kiev who sat uselessly in exile, bound to 
neutrality by the terms of his capitulation during the fall of 
Krakow, and fretting like a caged wolf in his enforced inactivity. 

He even wrote appeals to Colonel Sadovski, a high-minded 
Czech Lutheran who served under Mueller, whose sense of 
honor and nobility of spirit moved him to intercede with his 
grim old general to abandon his plans against Yasna Gora. 
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But if the ‘White Prior of Yasna Gora’ represented the forces 
of Godliness and goodness in the southwestern Poland of his 
time, then Burchardt Mueller—who had raped and pillaged half 
of Germany in the Thirty Years’ War—stood for rapacity, cru- 
elty and bloodshed. 

Two voices whispered in his ears in those days. Two trusted 
advisors influenced his thinking. Both of them were Czechs and 
subjects of the Holy Roman Emperor’s Bohemia but as different 
in character and outlook as night is to daylight. The Catholic 
Veyhard, who was enraged by the setback he suffered at the 
monastery, urged him to march immediately on Tchenstohova, 
dismissing its defenses as a ‘chicken coop,’ and promising loot 
beyond the old raptor’s wildest imagination. 

“Few European monasteries and churches house a greater 
treasure,’ he assured the General. 

The Lutheran Sadovski took a more reasoned view. 

“General,” he said to Mueller at a headquarters staff meeting. 
“You know how much time and blood even the weakest fortress 


can cost if the defenders are determined to fight to the end. 
After all, you’ve stormed and sacked so many German cities that 
all of Europe calls you the second Policertes...” 

“So it should,” Mueller growled. “But these monks won't 
fight.” 

“I think they will. The richer they are the harder they'll 
defend their treasures, particularly since Papist superstition all 
over this country holds that place to be unassailable. Recall 
what used to happen in the German wars when monks would 
show greater grit and determination in desperate situations than 
regular soldiers! The same thing is likely to happen in Tchen- 
stohova, especially since the fortifications aren’t as trivial as 
Count Veyhard makes them out to be. The monastery stands on 
solid rock so that siege-mining and sapping will be difficult. 
The walls are sure to have been reinforced by now. A rich place 
like that won’t be short of cannon, provisions or powder. Add 
the fanaticism we can expect there and you have a very difficult 
operation.” 

“And you think they’ll force me to withdraw?” 

“No I don’t. But I think we’ll be tied up in that siege for a 
very long time, and that we’ll need to send for heavier artillery 
than we have right now. In the meantime Your Excellency 1s 
expected to march against Prussia. We have to calculate the 
time we can spare against Tchenstohova, because if His Majesty 
should summon us to Prussia on more serious business, the 
monks won’t fail to boast that it was they who forced you to give 
up the siege. Just think, sir, what that would do to Your 
Excellency’s reputation. Who’d talk then about a second Poli- 
certes...? 


“Moreover, ’—and here Sadovski lowered his voice in caution 


as if afraid of being overheard—‘“‘a mere hint that we are plan- 
ning to attack that monastery will have the worst possible effect 
in this country and may have incalculable consequences for us as 
well. You may not know this, General, because that’s some- 
thing no foreigner or non-Papist understands, but Tchenstohova 
has an immense importance for this nation. 

“We must keep depending on that gentry which surrendered 
to us with so little trouble,’ he reasoned and reminded. “We 
have to keep counting on those great lords with their private 


armies and on those standing forces who came over to us along 
with their Hetmans... We’d hardly have accomplished half of 
what we did without their help. Half?’-—-he snorted with con- 
tempt—" What am I saying? It’s their own hands that gave their 
country to us... But let one shot be fired at Tchenstohova and 
who can tell what’ll happen everywhere else? There is no way 
to calculate the power of superstition. We may find that not a 
single Pole remains at our side and an entirely new war can burst 
out around us without any warning!” 

Deep in his heart—or in what passed for a heart in that grim 
old looter—Mueller agreed with Sadovski’s reasoning. He was 
all the more uneasy about Tchenstohova because he believed 
that all monks were magicians, in league with the Devil, and he 
feared black magic worse than any cannon. But he enjoyed a 
streak of grim perversity, particularly since he envied Sadovski’s 
reputation for probity and honor, and he wouldn’t leave well 
enough alone. 

“You talk as if you were the Tchenstohova prior,” he re- 
marked with cruel and cynical amusement. “Or maybe as if the 
monks started their tribute with your pocketbook...” 

Sadovski was a good, experienced soldier but a proud and 
impulsive man as well; he knew his own worth so he was quick 
to take offense. 

“If that’s what you think then that’s the last word that Your 
Excellency will hear from me on this subject!” he snapped in 
swift anger. 

Mueller, in turn, was irked by the haughty manner in which - 
his subordinate dared to speak to him. “That’s all I want to hear 
from you!” he barked. : 

“We'll see!” Sadovski shot back and marched out of the room. 

With Sadovski’s restraining influence removed, Veyhard 
pressed his case. He brought Mueller a letter he’d received in 
the meantime from Castellan Varshitzki, an old acquaintance 
from his days as a Commonwealth official, in which the former 
governor of Krakow asked that the monastery be left alone. But 
Veyhard found an entirely different meaning in those words. 

They're pleading,” he told Mueller. “That means they know 
they can’t defend themselves.” 


The next day Mueller’s staff in Vyelun started to set in motion 
the march on Tchenstohova. 
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Meanwhile Winter began its own swift advance. A cold wind 
blew sharply across the plains. Mud hardened underfoot and, in 
the morning, the shallower pools of water stiffened under thin 
coverlets of ice. Father Kordetzki rubbed his reddened hands as 
he walked along the walls and said to anyone who heard him: 

“God will use even the Winter frosts to help us, you'll see! It 
won’t be easy for the enemy to dig in frozen ground for their 
batteries and emplacements, or to tunnel with their siege-works 
and approaches. You'll have warm rooms to rest in between 
spells of duty on the walls and they’ll soon get sick of their siege 
in their freezing tents.” 

Nor was there any longer any doubt that the Swedes were 
coming. Mueller was so confident that the monastery would fall 
in a day or two that he made no secret of his expedition, so that 
the Pauline Brothers of the Vyelun convent heard of it almost as 
soon as the Swedes themselves, and Father Hyacinth Rudnitzki 
set out at once with a warning for the Yasna Gora fathers. 

Not for a moment did the Vyelun Paulines think that the 
Yasnogorians would defend themselves. They merely wanted to 
send a timely word so that Prior Kordetzki might have all the 
facts and negotiate the best conditions he was able to obtain 
under the circumstances. 

Nor did this final confirmation of their deepest fears have a 
good effect on the Yasna Gora brothers. The news undermined 
the spirits of many. Some lost heart altogether. But Father 
Kordetzki set their minds at rest, fortified their courage, lifted 
them from the depths of their despair, and melted their icy 
resignation with the hot fires of his own unquenchable faith in 
the triumph of goodness. 

He promised days filled with miracles. He spoke of death 
itself as such a glorious and uplifting spiritual experience that 
their spirits rose to meet his own and they set about preparing 
for the assault in the same way that they celebrated the great 
religious observances of their Church: solemnly and with joy. 

At the same time the Constable of Syeradz and Pan Pyotr 
Tcharnyetzki, who were appointed the lay garrison command- 


ers, finished off their own preparations. They burned down all 
the stalls and shops that clustered against the walls and might 
have served as cover for the enemy. They didn’t even spare the 
nearby buildings along the bottom of the slope so that a ring of 
fire surrounded the fortress throughout that last day. But when 
all these structures turned to scattered ashes, the monastery 
cannon looked out over empty spaces, free of all obstructions. 
Their black, iron mouths gaped across an open and uncluttered 
distance, as if impatient for the enemy and anxious to meet him 
with their fire and thunder. 

That enemy, meanwhile, wasn’t far away. The road from 
Vyelun to Tchenstohova was only a short one. The siege was to 
begin on November 18 and Mueller expected that it would be 
over in three or four days with no more effort on his part than 
a show of strength, perhaps a brief bombardment, and some 
negotiations. He led nine thousand Swedish veterans, mostly 
infantry, and nineteen heavy cannon. He also had three regi- 
ments of Polish irregular cavalry attached to his command but 
he knew that he couldn’t expect much from them in this 
expedition. First, because cavalry was useless against a hilltop 
fortress and, in the second place, because the Poles showed every 
sign of coming against their will. Their colonels let him know 
in advance that they would take no part in any of the fighting, 
and that the only reason they came at all was to protect the 
shrine from the ravages of pillage once the walls were breached 
and the monastery had fallen. 

That, at least, was the explanation the soldiers got from their 
own commanders. The real reason why they came was because 
they had to obey Mueller’s orders. All Polish troops, regulars 
and volunteers alike, were now a part of the Swedish armies, 
marched to the beat of the Swedish drummer, and did what they 
were told. 
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Father Kordetzki, in the meantime, prepared the souls of his 
community’s defenders. 
Ail of the monastery’s swollen population—clergy, gentry, 


refugees and peasant volunteers—attended Mass as if it were a 
celebration of the happiest feast day in the calendar, and if it 
weren't for the pallor on some tremulous faces it might have 


been taken for a joyous Easter. The Prior himself offered the 
solemn Mass and every bell was ringing from the towers. But 
the observance didn’t end with the services in the church be- 
cause the whole community marched in procession afterwards 
all around the walls. 

Father Kordetzki carried the sacrament in a golden mon- 
strance, supported on each side by the Constable and Pan Pyotr 
Tcharnyetzki. Rows of young boys dressed in snowy surplices 
headed the procession, carrying myrrh, amber and incense cen- 
sers swinging on gold chains. 

Walking in pairs before and behind the ceremonial canopy 
held over the Prior, came the entire Brotherhood of the clois- 
tered clergy, young and old, in the white habits of their Order, 
and with their heads and eyes tilted towards the sky. Some were 
bowed with age and their years of service so that they seemed 
like crouched, pale mushrooms trembling in the rainy air. Oth- 
ers were novices, hardly out of boyhood, who had barely taken 
their first step towards priesthood. The yellow flames of candles 
in their hands were dancing in the wind, but they walked on, 
singing and immersed in God, as if none of them could remem- 
ber anything connected with this world. 

Crowding behind them came the stern rural nobles with their 
necks and heads shaved high into the temples; calm women 
with tear-stained faces but with an infinite trust in God showing 
through their tears; and the long-haired country folk dressed in 
homespun coats whose simple faith resembled that of the early 
Christians. The thin, piping voices of children and young lads 
and girls added flutelike tones to the anthem that everyone was 
singing, and no one doubted that God was listening to them, 
that He accepted this outpouring of their anxious love, and that 
He would accept them under His sheltering wings. 

The wind died down. The air grew calm and still. The sky 
cleared overhead and displayed its own azure canopy, and the 
high, Autumn sun spilled its pale light all around the landscape 
as if to warm and waken the grey, hardening soil. 

The procession circled the entire wall but neither stopped nor 
turned around nor scattered. Instead it went on. Golden lights 
splintered off the monstrance and fell across the Prior’s face so 
that it also seemed fashioned out of precious metals and sending 
out a radiance of its own. Father Kordetzki held his eyes half 


closed. His lips wore a smile of transcendent sweetness, joy and 
exaltation. His spirit had left the earth and he seemed to be 
floating in a realm of eternal brightness, happiness and uninter- 
ruptable peace. Yet even there his ears were tuned to some vast 
inner voice which ordered him never to forget the tangible 
church behind him, the people, the fortress, and the hour of trial 
which was on its way, so that he stood still every now and then 
and lifted the sacrament overhead and blessed everything around 
him. 

He blessed the people, the soldiers, and the banners that 
bloomed along the wall in a rainbow of insurgent colors; he 
blessed the ramparts and the rock on which they were standing 
and the land beyond them; he offered blessings to the smaller 
guns and to the heavy cannon, the lead and iron balls stacked 
beside the carronades, the powder kegs, and the grim, spiked 
weapons used in repelling an assault; he blessed the distant 
villages of the countryside below and the four cardinal points of 
the compass along the horizon—north, south, east and west—as 
if he wanted to extend God’s might and mercy over-all the earth. 

It was then two o'clock in the afternoon. The procession was 
still winding around the parapets. The horizons lay under a pale 
blue mist so that it seemed as if the earth and sky had moved 
towards each other, that they were touching and becoming one, 
merging God’s earthly realm with his celestial one. But some- 
thing stirred in that distant haze, something began to move; dim 
shapes began to creep darkly into the sunlit plain and started to 
acquire form and definition, and a shrill, anxious cry broke out 
at the tail-end of the procession. 

“The Swedes! The Swedes are coming!” 

All other human sounds ceased at once as if every heart and 
tongue in that convocation had turned into stone. Only the 
bells kept ringing. And then Father Kordetzki’s calm but carry- 
ing voice rose above the silence. 

“Be joyful Brothers!” he cried out. “Lift your hearts to 
Heaven. The hour of miracles and triumphs is approaching!” 

And a moment later: 

“Grant us Your protection, our Mother and Queen!” 


x * * 


In the meantime, the dull, hazy cloud that stirred on the 


horizon turned into a serpent which crawled ever closer. The 
mists paled behind it. Soon its thick, rippling coils were in plain 
sight, winding across the near distance, straightening out and 
twisting. It crept on and on, emerging into sunlight like a cold, 
textured river that flowed remorselessly out of some primeval, 
unimaginable source while the pale sun gleamed and darkened 
in turn on its armored scales. 

The watchers on the walls were soon able to distinguish the 


various segments of the creeping monster—the quick, nervous 
horsemen flickering at its head; the grim, glistening body coil- 
ing and uncoiling. Regiments of infantry marched behind the 
horsemen, each locked into a rigid geometric matrix of battalion 
squares with a tall inner rectangle of pikes rising from its center. 

Beyond them, still so far off that they seemed a part of the 
dark horizon, rolled the batteries of cannon, their thick, un- 
gainly, black and yellow bodies throwing off gleams of threaten- 
ing light, and their gaping, downturned jaws hunched over the 
soil. What seemed like an endless line of powder carts and 
ammunition drays bumped and shook behind them on the rough 
country track along with an even longer stream of siege and 
supply wagons. 

It was a harsh, threatening sight, redolent of danger, and yet 
it had a sort of frightening and inspiring beauty as these regular, 
veteran formations marched past the Yasnogorians as if on pa- 
rade. Perhaps the sight had been staged on purpose and these 
awesome ranks were meant to terrorize the defenders and cow 
their resistance. 

The cavalry broke away, split into smaller units and detach- 
ments, scattered among the nearby villages after loot and forage, 
or approached the fortress. Small mounted troops began to trot 
around the defenses, looking over the fortifications, inspecting 
the surrounding ground and occupying whatever structures hap- 
pened to be near. Single riders darted back and forth between 
the scouting parties and the deep ranks of infantry, reporting on 
possible positions and quarters. 

The sharp click and rattle of the hoofbeats, the neighing of 
horses, the calls, cries and shouts of command, and the dull 
grinding clatter of the nearing cannon came clearly to the 
watchers on the walls who looked down in silent and wide-eyed 


amazement on this threatening, military display as if it were no 
more than a vast, entrancing puppet show put on expressly for 
their entertainment. 
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But the performance soon took its serious turn. The infantry 
regiments had marched up at last and started to maneuver 
around the defenses in search of positions. Meanwhile they sent 
several companies to storm the buildings of Little Tchensto- 
hovka, the huddle of fatms that neighbored Yasna Gora, in 
which there were no armed men of any kind but where some 
local peasants had hidden behind closed shutters. 

The Finland Regiment reached them first and charged the 
unarmed peasantry with a ferocity that stunned the watchers on 
the monastery wall. The troopers dragged the helpless farm- 
hands by the hair out of the barns and byres, slaughtered those 
who tried to defend themselves as mercilessly as if they were 
cattle, and drove the rest into the open plain where armored 
Reiters rode them down, trampled them, dispersed them, and 
chased them out of sight. A messenger from Muéller galloped 
up to the gates with a demand for an immediate surrender but 
the defenders who'd seen the savage soldiery at work in Tchen- 
stohovka replied with cannon fire. 

Smoke wreathed the monastery as if it were a galleon ringed 
by pirates in a stormy sea, because now that all the local people 
had been driven from their homes and Swedish troops were 
taking quarters there, it was essential to demolish them with all 
possible speed. The guns bellowed, shattering the still air. The 
church and the other monastery buildings quivered with con- 
cussion and a thin, ringing sound came from the chapel win- 
dows. Incendiary shells arced overhead like comets trailing 
their fiery tails and hissed down on whatever shelters the Swedes 
occupied, splintering the ridgepoles, breaking through the roofs, 
and smashing through the walls where soon the smoke of fires 
lifted into the air. 

The conflagration spread. 

The astonished Swedes ran out of the collapsing buildings, the 
regiments retreated looking for new quarters, and soon whole 
brigades were wandering blindly across the plain unsure of 
where to stand. The cannoneers who’d barely unhitched their 


bumping carronades, ran to harness their milling teams again and 
to drag their guns to some place of safety. Signs of disorder 
started to appear. 

Mueller stared, astonished. He had expected neither this kind 
of a reception at Yasna Gora nor such gunnery among its 
defenders. 


Chapter Sixty-two 


MEANWHILE NIGHT WAS NEARING and because Mueller needed 
several hours to bring his troops back under disciplined control he 
sent a trumpeter to the monastery asking the Prior for a brief 
ceasefire. 

The Pauline Fathers agreed readily enough but not before 
their guns set fire to a vast brick warehouse, laden with provi- 
sions, in which the Swedish Westland Regiment found quarters 
for the night. The fire swept through the building with such 
speed, and the heated shot fell into it so accurately and so 
thickly, that the Westlanders abandoned their cartridges and 
muskets which also exploded in the conflagration, throwing 
their lighted wadding far into the descending darkness. 

The Swedes didn’t sleep that night. They set up their siege 
lines, raised artillery emplacements, shoveled revetments, and 
got their camp in order. But even though these were hardbitten 
professionals, inured to danger by years of war and innumerable 
battles, few of them looked forward to the coming day. The 
monastery’s cannon inflicted such heavy casualties among them 
that the most experienced campaigners couldn’t understand it, 
ascribing the setback to their own carelessness and the overcon- 
fidence of their commanders. But this poor beginning didn’t 
bother them. Courage and endurance were their second nature. 
What made them so sluggish at their work that night was 
something far deeper. 

“Why did we come here?’ they muttered among themselves. 
What would the new day bring them? Conquest was their trade 
and they gloried in it. They had stormed and taken so many 
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other cities which were much stronger and far more forbidding 
than this insignificant objective. Victory meant little to the 
landsknechte of their century without loot or glory and where was 
the chance of a spectacular distinction in overwhelming such a 
puny fortress? 

Yes, there were said to be riches on that hilltop; in fact it was 
the thought of pillage after the assault that kept them all working 
through the night, but even that wasn’t as much of a goad here 
as it had been everywhere else. Something of that strange, icy 
terror with which their allied Polish regiments rode with them 
towards Tchenstohova had slipped into their consciousness as 
well. But where the Poles trembled at the thought of sacrilege, 
the Swedes had no such rationale to explain their own uneasiness 
to themselves and so they looked for answers in the supernatural. 

“Witchcraft,” they whispered to each other. “It has to be 
witchcraft.” 

And since their general was clearly uneasy when it came to 
witchcraft they didn’t see why they should feel differently about 
1C. 

They noticed that when Mueller rode up to the Chapel of St. 
Barbara, his horse shied violently under him, flattened his ears 
and whinnied in terror, and then threw himself suddenly back 
on his haunches and refused to move another step forward. 
What could that be but witchcraft? 

The old general masked his feelings well enough, but he 
assigned that sector to the Prince of Hesse and took himself off 
to the opposite side of the monastery, along with the heaviest 
guns, where his men labored over massive earthworks. That 
was where the attack was to begin tomorrow. 
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Dawn came at last, a duel of the cannon started at first light, 
but this time it was the Swedish gunners who fired the first shots. 
Their goal wasn’t to breach the walls for an all-out assault but 
to demoralize the garrison, bury the church and the monastery 
under a hail of iron, start fires, smash the defenders’ cannon, 
inflict casualties and spread fear and panic. 

The priests and Brothers responded with another religious 
procession since nothing lifted the spirits of the fighting men 
better than the sight of the holy sacrament carried calmly by the 


cloistered clergy. The monastery cannon matched the Swedes’ 
barrage with flame for flame and thunder for thunder, with the 
gun crews working to the last of their strength and breath, until 
the rock seemed to be quivering under them and a thick canopy 
of smoke spread above the entire hilltop. 

Who could have prepared people who had never stared into 
the scarlet eyes of war for that never-ending roar, the muzzle 
blasts that split the smoke like lightning, the terrifying whistle 
of grenades passing overhead, the iron clatter of solid shot 
leaping along the cobbled passageways, the dull thud of stone 
projectiles against the monastery walls, the high ringing sound 
of glass spilling out of cracked and shattered windows, the flash 
of bursting firebombs, the hiss of shrapnel, the crack and rattle 
of collapsing timbers, the chaos and destruction everywhere 
around them? 

It must have seemed to the peaceful, contemplative Brothers 
working at the guns, and to the many others among the defend- 
ers who'd never heard a shot fired near them in anger, that they 
had tumbled into Hell. : 

Nor was there a single moment of rest or relief in all those 
terrifying hours. There was no air for the lungs choked with 
acrid smoke. All that came their way were fresh flocks of 
cannon balls swooping down upon them, and all they heard 
echoing hour after hour in their deafened ears were frantic 
voices shouting from every corner of the fortress, the church and 
the monastery buildings. 

“Fire! Get some water here! Water!” 

“There! On the roof! Get some axes up there!” 

And on the battlements, where the soldiers caught their own 
kind of fire from the heat of battle, hoarse voices cried: “Get 
that muzzle higher! Crank it up! There... between those build- 
ings...! Shoot!” 
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Near noon this work of destruction rose to such a pitch that 
it seemed as if nobody and nothing would emerge undamaged 
or alive; and that as soon as this veil of smoke had lifted, the 
Swedes would see only a mountain of spent cannon balls and 
grenades where the monastery had stood. Plaster and lime-dust, 
erupting in their own suffocating clouds from the pounded 


buildings, thickened that deep curtain and obscured everything. 
The world seemed to vanish in eternal darkness. 

The priests brought out sacred relics to exorcise that blinding, 
sulfur-laden smoke so that their cannoneers could see where to 
shoot, and the chaotic roar changed from a constant, uninter- 
rupted sound into a measured gasping, like the thick breath of 
an exhausted dragon. But suddenly music welled from the 


highest tower. An ancient hymn: ‘Bogarodzica—She who gave 
birth to God.’ Trumpets crying out in perfect harmony spilled 
out their crystal notes and sent them flowing down everywhere 
at once, even as far as the Swedish gun posts; and soon human 
voices joined the horns and bugles; and the sacred words ech- 
oed among the iron roars, the hiss of shrapnel, the shouts, the 
grinding crashes, and the rattle of musketry all along the walls. 

“.. Mother of God, the Maiden, 

She whom God gave renown, Maria...!” 


Here several dozen firebombs exploded, one after another; 
rafters and roofing slates rained down on the singers; a cry of 
“Water!” crackled though the air, and the anthem soared as yet 
another swarm of explosive shells rained down on the buildings. 

“... From Your Son, our Master 
There will come to us, 
He will send to us, 


Times of fruitfulness and plenty.” 
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Kmita, who was at the cannon that faced Tchenstohova, 
fighting the battery that hurled the heaviest fire from Mueller’s 
own position, pushed aside a less experienced gunner and got to 
work himself. The day was a cold one, sharp with a brisk 
November wind, but he was soon out of his furlined cloak and 
zhjupan undercoat, and laboring in his shirtsleeves. 

Nothing around him bothered him; he was indifferent to the 
roar of cannon. He hardly noticed the damage everywhere. He 
didn’t care about the swarming firebombs and grenades, paying 
no more heed to their flash and roar than he did to the air around 
him. 

Watching him, and feeling their own hearts lifting at the sight 
of his calm, workmanlike concentration on the job at hand, the 
trembling Brothers who scurried around the carronade with 


ramming rods and sponges must have thought him a Salamander 
lizard at home in a bonfire. His brows were furrowed with total 
attention. His eyes glittered coldly. After each ear-splitting 
discharge of his gun he bent over the sighting mechanism—lift- 
ing, lowering, aiming and adjusting—wholly absorbed by range 
and corrections and thinking about nothing other than his 
deadly purpose, then he jumped back as Soroka stepped up with 
a smoldering fuse. 

“Fire!” he’d shout as Soroka laid the fuse across the touch- 
hole. The cannon bucked and roared, smoke blossomed out 
again, and Kmita ran to the edge of the parapet to see where his 
shot would fall. 

“Dead as doornail!” he’d shout now and then and ran back to 
the smoking carronade. 

He seemed to be able to see through the gunsmoke and the 
swirling dust cloud, and wherever he spotted plumed hats or 
Swedish helmets clustered among some buildings, he’d either 
crush them or scatter them with a well-aimed shot. 

Sometimes he’d burst into a peal of laughter whenever he 
caused more than ordinary damage. He didn’t spare a glance for 
the enemy projectiles that whirred near and over him like birds. 

“One gun is down!” he shouted suddenly, peering into the 
distance after another shot. “They’ve only three working there 
now!” 

He hardly drew a breath between noon and sunrise. His head 
was wet with sweat. His soaked shirt was steaming despite the 
chill. His face was black with soot and his eyes were shining like 
a pair of torches. 

“It’s plain to see you’re not a newcomer to this work,” Pan 
Tcharnyetzki told him. “What gunnery! Where did you learn 
so muche” 

At three o’clock another gun fell silent in the Swedish battery, 
smashed by Kmita’s shooting, and the rest were trundled out of 
their revetments and hauled to the rear. 

“You've chased them off!” Pan Tcharnyetzki cried. “They 
can’t hold that battery against you!” 

Grinning in reply, Pan Andrei drew his first full breath of the 
day. 

“Rest a bit,” Pan Pyotr said. “You’ve earned it!” 


“I'll do that. I could do with a bit of food as well,” the young 
soldier said and turned to Soroka. “Get me something to eat, 
will you? Anything will do.” 

The old sergeant jumped to obey his order and was back in 
no time at all with a handful of smoked fish and a quart of liquor. 
Pan Kmita bent eagerly over his food, lifting his eyes now and 
then to the passing bombs with no more interest than he’d show 
to a flock of blackbirds. Mueller’s main battery was silent now 
outside Tchenstohova. This rain of shot and shells came from 
the other side, carrying over the monastery and the church, to 
fall inside the north wall and on the slope beyond it. 

“I don’t think much of their master gunners,” Pan Andrei 
shrugged and went on calmly with his dinner. “Their elevation 
is all wrong. Look at that! Everything’s going over the roofs 
and coming down on us!” 
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Sitting beside him and listening to him as if he were uttering 
the wisdom of the Gospels, was a young novice, barely seven- 
teen years old, who had been carrying ammunition for Kmita’s 
carronade all day. War was a terrifying new experience for him, 
every nerve jumped and quivered with fear in his body, and he 
stared at Pan Andrei’s matter-of-fact indifference with wide- 
eyed admiration. Now, hearing his comment on the Swedish 
gunners, he edged up towards him as if in search of shelter and 
protection beside such a warrior, and asked in a trembling voice: 

“But can they reach us from the other side?” 

“Why not?” Pan Andrei answered. “Does that worry you so 
much, little brother?” 

“My lord,” the trembling lad replied. “I thought that war 
would be a terrible experience but I never imagined just how 
terrible it could be.” 

“Not every bullet kills a man,” Kmita shrugged. 

“The worst are those firebombs, those... those grenades. 
Have mercy, Holy Mother! Why do they burst like that, with 
such an awful roar? And hurt people so horribly...?” 

“Let me explain it to you, little father. Once you know how 
something works, you see, it’s never that frightening. Most 
solid shot is just plain stone or iron. But a grenade 1s hollowed 
out inside and packed full of powder...” 


“Jezus of Nazareth!” cried the little novice. 

“... And in one spot there is a little opening for a twist of 
cartridge paper, or sometimes a small wooden plug.” 

“A plug! Mother of God! A plug?” 

“That's right. And in that plug is a combustible fuse, or 
wadding soaked in sulfur, which catches fire when the shot 1s 
thrown out of the cannon. Well, the way it should work 1s that 
the shell hits the target with the plug, knocks it inside, and 
touches off the powder. But it doesn’t make much difference 
how the grenade lands because sooner or later the fuse burns 
down far enough anyway...” 

And suddenly Kmita broke off, jerked his hand into the air 
and went on swiftly: “There, look! Look! MHere’s a good 
example!” | 

“Jesus Mary and Joseph!” the little Brother shouted at the sight 
of the grenade that came down towards them. 

Meanwhile the bomb fell into the space behind the wall, and 
started bouncing on the cobblestones, whirring and whirling 
like a spinning-top with a thin wisp of bluish smoke trailing after 
it, until it rolled into a pile of wet sand that sloped all the way 
up to the parapet where the men were sitting. It landed there 
with the fuse up, but the sulfur plug went on burning in it 
because the smoke steadied and thickened at once. 

“Hit the ground! Get down! Get down!” terrified voices 
lifted all around them but Kmita leaped up, slid down the 
sandpile to the trapped projectile, grasped the smoking plug 
with the speed of lightning, jerked it out, and holding it up in 
the air called out: “Get up! It’s alright! It’s like a toothless dog 
now! It can’t hurt a fly!” 

He laughed out loud and kicked the disarmed shell with 
disdain while everyone else sat frozen in amazement, unable to 
say a word at the sight of such courage and contempt for danger. 
At last Pan Pyotr Tcharnyetzki cried out: 

“You madman! Don’t you know you’d be turned into a 
handful of powder if that thing went off?” 

But Pan Andrei was enjoying himself. His young white teeth 
glittered like a wolf’s. 

“And don’t we need powder?” he asked, laughing as happily 
as a boy at play. “You'd be able to charge a cannon with me and 
I'd put a dent into a few Swedes even after death!” 


The little monk pressed his hands together in mute admira- 
tion, staring at Kmita as if he’d just witnessed a miracle. But 
Prior Kordetzki, who happened to be passing by at that moment, 
had also seen his act of selfless heroism. He stooped over Kmita, 
pressed his head warmly to his chest and made a sign of the cross 
on his forehead. 

“God bless you, my boy. Men like you won’t surrender Yasna 
Gora,” he murmured. “But I forbid you to take such risks! We 
need you alive!” 

Then the Prior looked up and listened for a moment. “It 
sounds as if the shooting is dying down a little, don’t you think? 
The enemy seems to have had enough for today, God be praised 
for it... Now take that shell to the Chapel, empty the powder 
out of it, and offer it to Our Lady. She’ll be better pleased with 
that gift than with all those gems you wanted to give Her...” 

“Reverend Father!” Kmita cried, moved almost to tears. “It’s 
no great thing, believe me! I'd... I'd do anything for Her. 
Anything! Death... torture... | don’t have the words. All I want 
iSwQuC Wamace Lomserve... 

Now tears did start shining in the young man’s eyes and 
Father Kordetzki said quickly: “And take those tears to Her too 
before they dry away. Her mercy will flow down upon you, 
give you peace, soothe your troubles, and bring you safely to 
honor and respect.” 

He took Kmita’s arm and led him to the church while Pan 
Pyotr Tcharnyetzki stared after them in silence for a time. 

“I’ve seen a lot of brave men in my life,” he said at last, 
shaking his head in wonder. “But that Lithuanian... I tell you, 
he sion to be the Dez. 

And here Pan Pyotr clamped a swift hand across his mouth so 
as not to name an unclean power in a holy place. 


Chapter Sixty-three 


THE ARTILLERY DUELS didn’t get in the way of negotiations. The 
Pauline Fathers decided to make every use of them, wanting to 
deceive the enemy and to gain as much time as they could. Time, 
they calculated, was on their side. Sooner or later some help 
would come from somewhere even if it were no more*than harsh 
Winter weather. On his part, Mueller never doubted that the 
priests and monks were putting up a struggle only to get the best 
possible conditions for themselves before giving up as the logic of 
their situation would force them to do. 


At nightfall, then—right after that fierce bombardment—he 
sent the Polish Colonel Kuklinovski with a demand for the 
monastery’s surrender. The Prior showed him Charles Gustav’s 
promise of exemption from military seizure but Mueller had a 
later set of orders from the King. He’d been instructed to 
garrison the towns of Boleslav, Vyelun, Krepitz and Tchensto- 
hova so he sent Kuklinovski back again. 

“Tell those monks,” he said, “that my new orders take prece- 
dence over their old guarantees of exemption. That ought to 
take the wind out of their sails.” 

But he was wrong. 

Father Kordetzki agreed politely that the King’s command 
had to be obeyed and that General Mueller was within his rights 
in seizing the town. But he pointed out that the order con- 
cerned Tchenstohova, not Yasna Gora, which had to be exempt 
since it wasn’t specifically listed. 

Hearing this answer, Mueller recognized that he was dealing 
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with shrewder minds and quicker wits than his, and with more 
skillful negotiators than he was himself. His last and best re- 
maining argument were his guns. 

The ceasefire, however, lasted through the night. The 
Swedes worked on the construction of far stronger siege lines, 
earthworks, embrassures, revetments and fortified artillery em- 
placements, while the Yasnogorians set about repairing the dam- 
age they sustained during the day’s bombardment. 

They were surprised to find that the widespread destruction 
they expected after that hail of iron was practically nonexistent. 
Here and there they came across holed roofs and smashed rafters; 
in some other places the paint and plaster had been knocked off 
the monastery walls; and that was just about the sum of it all. 
As for the men and women within those walls not one had been 
killed or even badly injured. 

Touring the battlements that night, Father Kordetzki said 
smiling to the defenders: “Look at this! This enemy isn’t as 
terrible as he was said to be. We sometimes have more damage 
here during pre-Lenten celebrations when the people get a bit 
too much to drink and forget themselves. God is protecting us, 
we are in His hand, and we'll see many other miracles if we just 
endure whatever comes our way.” 
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Then came a Sunday, the Feast Day of the Annunciation. 
Nothing interfered with the solemn services because Mueller 
was waiting for the final reply to his demands which the monks 
promised to send in the afternoon. Meanwhile, recalling from 
the Scriptures how Israel put the fear of God in the Philistines 
by having the Arc of the Covenant carried through their camp, 
another procession walked the Sacrament around the fortress 
walls. 

The Prior’s letter reached Mueller by two o’clock in the 
afternoon but all it told him was a repetition of what he’d heard 
from Kuklinovski, namely that the town of Tchenstohova was 
one place while Yasna Gora was another, and that neither the 
church nor the monastery were obliged to accept Swedish occu- 
pation. 

‘Which is why we beg Your Distinguished Excellency,’ wrote 
Father Kordetzki, ‘to leave in peace both our Community and the 


Church which is dedicated to the Glory of God and His Holy Mother, 
so that the worship of His name may be uninterrupted here, and so that 
we may continue to pray for the good health and successes of His 
Illustrious Majesty. We, in the meantime, humbly commit ourselves to 
the kind offices of Your Distinguished Excellency, confident that we may 
rely on them in the future as we have before.’ 

Present among others for the reading of this letter in Muel- 
ler’s headquarters were Veyhard, Sadovski, the ruthless, one- 
armed and fanatical Horn who had just been appointed 
Governor of Krepitz, the brilliant French engineer de Fossis, and 
the elegant German Prince of Hesse. 

The Hessian prince was a somewhat haughty and high-handed 
young man who may have been Mueller’s subordinate in the 
Swedish Army, but who never lost sight of his high birth and his 
superior lineage and liked to put the old general in his place. 
Now, hearing the Prior’s letter, he turned to Mueller with a 
malicious smile. 

“They have confidence in your kind offices,” he stressed the 
ending of the Prior’s message. “That’s an allusion to the collec- 
tion plate, ha ha! I’ll ask you just one question, gentlemen: are 
the monks better at their pleading or their shooting?” 

“That’s true!” Horn snarled. “We lost more men in these few 
days here than in a good-sized battle.” 

“As for me,” the Prince of Hesse continued, “I don’t need 
their money, I won’t gain any glory in this piddling little siege, 
and all I expect this Winter from those dilapidated peasant 
hovels around here is a pair of frostbitten feet. What a pity we 
didn’t go to Prussia! It’s a rich, cheerful country where each 
new town is better than the one before.” 

Mueller, who struck hard and fast in battle but thought rather 
slowly, grasped at last the full meaning of the Prior’s letter. 

“The monks jeer at us, gentlemen!” he snapped, red with 
sudden anger. 

“Perhaps not on purpose,” the Prince of Hesse observed. “But 
it amounts to the same thing.” 

“Very well! Then back to your positions! They didn’t get 
enough fire and steel from us yesterday!” 


x * * 


His orders passed quickly from one end of the Swedish lines 


to the other and the earthworks erupted in fire and smoke. The 
monastery replied as energetically as before. Hollow, explosive 
firebombs trailed their fiery tails through the sky also as before, 
and so did canisters filled with hot coals and pitch-soaked, 
burning cotton, but this time the Swedish siege-guns were 
better emplaced and started to wreak heavier damage on the 
embattled defenders. 

It seemed to the monks and soldiers laboring at the cannon 
that just as flocks of migrating cranes settled now and then to 
rest on the peaks of mountains, so these incendiary missiles 
swarmed about the lofty gables of the church and the wooden 
roofs of the surrounding buildings. Whoever wasn’t needed on 
the battlements, or working at the guns, was up on the rooftops 
or carting waterbuckets. Some of them drew the water from the 
wells, others hauled it to the roofs on ropes, yet others fought 
the fires with water-soaked tarpaulins. 

Some of the shells broke through the rafters and the roofing 
timbers, and burst in the storage and provision attics, so that a 
thick, greasy smoke and the reek of burning meats and grains 
spread quickly through the buildings, but even the attics had 
their crews of firefighters crouched over barrels of water. The 
heaviest shells, however, crashed right through the attics and the 
ceilings of the rooms below. The flaming bundles of firewood, 
coals and cotton that were pushed off the roofs formed massive 
bonfires at the foot of the walls and licked at the siding. The 
heat either cracked or blew out the windows; the women and 
children sheltering in the church choked with the smoke and the 
unbreathable hot air; and it began to look to everyone as if 
despite all their immense exertions the monastery would, sooner 
or later, fall victim to this rain of fire. 

No sooner was one hailstorm of firebombs extinguished and 
their flames drowned or beaten down, and no sooner had the 
water drained off the battered roofs, than a fresh swarm of 
red-hot cannon balls, flaming rags, and canisters full of burning 
coals landed in their place. The whole area occupied by the 
monastery buildings lay under this deluge of fire so that it 
seemed as if the Heavens had opened up above it and an 
avalanche of thunderbolts was showering down upon it. 

The monastery glowed like a giant ember but, to the anger 
and dismay of the Swedish gunners, it refused to burn. Flames 


roared above it but it didn’t fall into a heap of rubble. Moreover 
it seemed to the astonished Swedes as if the tortured buildings 
had begun to sing, like the Children of Israel in their fiery 
Babylonian furnace, because once again the great religious an- 
them sounded from the tower along with peals of trumpets. 

To the men crouched behind the battlements or laboring at 
the cannon this sound was like a soothing balm. They had every 
reason to believe that everything behind them was dying in the 
flames, and that nothing but a scorched heap of rubble would 
confront their eyes after this bombardment; but the music 
proved to them hour after hour that the monastery and the 
church were still standing in that firestorm, and that the fury of 
this man-made holocaust hadn’t managed as yet to overcome the 
efforts of the defenders. 

It became Father Kordetzki’s custom in the days that followed 
to fill the air with music in their most threatening moments, 
both to lift up the hearts of the defenders and ease the terrors of 
the siege, and also as a means of keeping the dreadful shouts and 
curses of the enraged fighting men and soldiers from the ears of 
the children and the women. 
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But those choirs and trumpets had a profound effect on the 
Swedes as well. The troopers in the earthworks listened to these 
sounds first with admiration and then with growing superstitious 
fear. 

“How is this,” they muttered among themselves. “We’ve 
tossed enough fire and iron on that chicken coop to turn a real 
fortress into a heap of ashes and they’re amusing themselves with 
a bit of music? What’s going on here?” 

“Witchcraft!” others answered. 

“The shot bounces off the walls over there, have you noticed? 
The grenades roll off those roofs as if they were harmless loaves 
Ol Dreacer 

“It’s witchcraft, I tell you. Magic. Nothing good will happen 
to us here.” 

Even the officers were willing to assign some kind of mystical 
or unearthly meanings to those puzzling sounds. But others 
explained the music differently and Sadovski made sure that 
Mueller could hear him. 


“They must be having a good time over there,” he said 
pointedly. “Which means that we’ve been wasting our powder 
for nothing.” 

“Not to mention the fact that we’re running short of it 
ourselves,” added the Prince of Hesse. 

“But we are led by the second Policertes,” Sadovski replied in 
such a tone of voice that it was hard to judge whether he wanted 
to flatter Mueller or to sneer at him. 

Mueller apparently took it for a jibe because he bit down 
angrily on his mustache and ordered a doubled rate of fire. 

“We'll see if they still feel like singing in an hour!” he 
snapped. 

But his angry urgency must have conveyed itself to the 
gunners because they carried out his orders in too great a hurry. 
The gun layers set the range too far, doubling on the charges, 
and their projectiles flew over the target. Some of them, soaring 
in thick, black flocks above the monastery and the church, 
reached the Swedish earthworks on the other side where they 
smashed gun carriages and platforms, shattered the revetments 
and inflicted casualties on the men. 

Two hours passed like that but the solemn music went on and 
on, flowing unabated out of the church tower, and finally 
Mueller called for his looking-glass and stared for a long time at 
the hated structure. 

“The bombardment isn’t causing the church any harm at all!” 
the old warrior shouted in a raging fury, and hurled his spy-glass 
to the ground with such force that it shattered into half a dozen 
pieces. “That music will drive me mad!” he screamed out. 

De Fossis, his chief of engineers, galloped up just then to the 
escarpment where Mueller and his staff were standing outside 
Tchenstohova. 

“General,” he said. ‘We can’t tunnel here, not with the 
normal military equipment. There is solid rock right under the 
surface. We'll have to bring in some regular quarrymen and 
miners to make any headway on this job.” 

Mueller growled a curse. But his malediction still hung in the 
air when another officer galloped up to him, coming from the 
artillery positions directly before him. 

“Our heaviest gun has been smashed,” he reported. “Should 
I have another brought up from Elgota?” 


Mueller said nothing. The fire from his batteries sounded 
weaker now. The music filled the air louder than before. He 
rode away without another word but he gave no orders to stop 
the bombardment. I'll wear them down to death, he thought. 
I'll give them no rest. They’ve a mere two hundred men 
fighting over there. 

While he, of course, had thousands to take their turns on the 
firing line. 
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Night came at last, the cannon thundered as thickly as before 
but the monastery’s counterfire proved even more effective than 
it was in daylight because the Swedish camp fires gave them clear 
targets. 

It happened time and again that night that no sooner had some 
hungry troopers clustered around a fire and the soup kettle 
dangling over it, when a cannon ball flew out of the darkness 
and fell among them like a spirit of vengeance and destruction. 
The cook-fire would burst apart, scattering showers of sparks or 
hurling coals and embers high into the air, and the soldiers 
howled in terror and ran for their lives. By midnight hundreds 


of them were wandering aimlessly through the darkness—cold, 
hungry and demoralized by lack of sleep and by their own 
superstitious fear—or looking for some shelter beyond the range 
of the monastery’s cannon. 

But no such shelter was to be found that night. The monas- 
tery's cannonade swelled in range and volume as the hours 
passed, so that it proved impossible for the chilled, dispirited 
besiegers to light even a piece of kindling where they might 
warm themselves within sight of the surrounded fortress. It 
seemed as if the defenders wanted to hammer out a message of 
their own, letting their guns say on their behalf: ‘You want to 
wear us down? Try it! We accept your challenge.’ 

The tower clocks in Tchenstohova rang out the first hour 
after midnight, then the second hour. A thin, cold drizzle hung 
in the sodden air, forming a hazy and uneven mist which pierced 
the chilled men to the bone and thickened in the distance into 
fantastic shapes that looked like columns rising to the sky, or 
strange pediments and arches that glowed with a mysterious 
reddish light reflected from the fires. 


Peering through these spectral corridors and gateways, the 
huddled Swedes caught menacing glimpses of the monastery 
which seemed to change shape right before their eyes. Some- 
times it swelled or loomed taller in the darkness. At other 
moments it disappeared entirely. The night and the rainy mists 
created ghostly tunnels and arcades that stretched from their 
entrenchments all the way to the monastery walls which hurled 
death-bearing cannon balls towards them through those forbid- 
ding passageways. At times the air above this deadly structure 
glared as whitely as if it were illuminated by interior lightnings, 
and then the grim walls seemed as sheer as cliffsides, edged in 
colors of unearthly brightness, before they vanished as swiftly as 
they had appeared. 

As superstitious as all soldiers of all times and places, the 
Swedes stared at this apparition with foreboding, nudging each 
other and muttering: “Did you see? This monastery comes and 
goes at will... There’s nothing human about that place, I tell 
you...” 

“I saw more than that,” said another gunner. “We were 
sighting a cannon on it earlier in the day, the same one that blew 
up, when the whole fortress started jumping up and down like 
somebody up there was raising and lowering it on a rope... 
How’s one supposed to aim at such a target? How is one to hit 
Nees 

The gunner tossed down his swabbing brush in disgust, then 
added: “We won't get a thing out of this, believe me, no matter 
how long we keep waiting in this den of witches! None of us 
will get as much as a sniff of their money, you mark my words! 
Brrrr...! God, it’s cold down here... Get a fire going in that 
pitch-barrel over there, will you? At least we’ll get our hands 
warmed up a bit!” 

One of the shivering troopers started to light the fire with a 
sulfur match, first getting a flame going on a twist of wadding 
and then dipping it slowly in the pitch. 

“Put out that light!” an officer’s voice rang out in the dark- 
ness. 

But almost in that instant came the hissing rumble of an iron 
missile hurtling through the air, there was one sharp, broken cry 
that died on a half-note, and the brief gleam of light was 
swallowed up by darkness. 


? 
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The night brought heavy losses to the Swedes. Uncounted 
numbers died by their cooking fires. In some positions they 
found themselves so badly shocked and scattered that panic 
Overcame entire regiments before daylight could restore their 
shattered discipline and bring them back under command con- 
trol. But the besieged defenders continued their merciless can- 
nonade long after the sunrise as if to show that they needed 
neither rest nor relief from duty. 

Dawn found them on the battlements. Their faces were 
drawn with fatigue, pale with strain and fogged with lack of 
sleep but there was a glare of fever in their eyes. Prior Kordetzki 
kept a night-long vigil in the Chapel of the Madonna, praying 
for Her help and intercession, and appeared on the walls at the 
first light of dawn to call out in every bastion, at the gates, and 
on each gun platform: 

“God 1s creating another day for us, may His light be blessed! 
There is no damage to the church and not much inthe other 


buildings! Master Mosinski!’—he stopped in mid-stride to speak 


to a tired noble at his post—“A firebomb rolled under your 
baby’s cradle but went out causing no harm to anyone. Thank 
Our Good Lady and pay Her back in service!” 

“Blessed be Her name for ever!” the soldier replied. “I serve 
as best I can!” 

The Prior went on farther. 

The sunrise was well along by the time he found himself 
beside Pan Pyotr and Kmita. He didn’t notice Kmita because 
the young soldier had crawled to the other side of the wall to 
repair the supports of his cannon which had been shaken loose 
by a close hit from a Swedish siege-gun. 

“Where is Babinitch?” the Prior asked at once. “Is he sleeping 
somewhere?” 

“I should be sleeping on a night like that one?” Pan Andrei 
called back, clambering over the wall. “I’d have to have no 
conscience!” He laughed and jumped down inside the bastion. 
“It’s better to keep watch in Our Lady’s service.” 

“Better! Much, much better, you good and faithful servant!” 
replied Prior Kordetzki. 


But Pan Andrei suddenly caught sight of a pale, anemic light 
flickering in the distance on the Swedish earthworks. 

“There’s a camp fire out there!” he shouted to his gun crew. 
“Get your sights on it! Higher! That’s it! Shoot the sons of 
bitches!” 

The gun heaved and roared. Kmita’s eagerness put a bright, 
angelic smile on Father Kordetzki’s face but he knew that 
earthly nourishment also had some meaning. The Prior hurried 
to the monastery kitchens to have some hot beer and barley 
soup, thickly seasoned with cubes of aged farmers’ cheese, 
served to his work-worn soldiers, and half an hour later groups 
of priests, women and the innumerable old men who did odd 
jobs in and about the church scurried about the walls with 
steaming pots and kettles. 

“We aren’t mistreated in Our Lady’s service!” the soldiers told 
each other, grinning with satisfaction, while sounds of greedy 
slurping echoed all along the walls. “The food’s just fine, eh?” 

“The Swedes have it a lot worse! They didn’t get to cook 
much hot food last night, they’ll get even less when this day is 
over.” 

“Serves them right, the dogs! They’ll give themselves some 
rest during the day, that’s for sure, so we’ll get a bit of sleep 
ourselves... Their poor old guns must’ve got hoarse with all that 
coughing they did all last night.” 
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But the monastery defenders were wrong. There was no rest 
for anyone that day. When his officers reported to Mueller that 
the night’s cannonade brought no discernible results, other than 
further losses among their own men, the General ground his 
teeth and ordered them to keep firing as before. 

“They have to get tired sometime,” he told the Prince of 
Hesse. 

“Perhaps. Meanwhile this is costing us great amounts of 
powder.” | 

“It costs them something too, doesn’t it?” 

“They must have a great store of sulfur and nitrates up there. 
Nor will they lack charcoal if we succeed in burning down a few 
of their buildings. I rode up close to the walls last night and | 


heard a mill grinding away inside. It has to be a powder mill, 
nothing else.” 

But Mueller was just as stubborn as he was determined. 
“Keep up a double rate of fire until the sun goes down,” he 
ordered. “We’li get some rest at nightfall, Meanwhile we'll see 
if they don’t send out for a parlay before this day is over.” 

“Your Excellency knows that they sent emissaries to Wittem- 
Benen 

“IT know. And I’m going to send him a messenger myself in a 
day or two asking for the heaviest siege-guns in the arsenal. If 
we can’t burn them out from the inside or scare them into 
reason we'll have to breach their walls and take them by storm.” 

“You expect then, Excellency, that the Field Marshal will 
approve this siege?” 

‘The Field Marshal knew all about it well ahead of time and 
didn’t say a word,” Mueller snapped abruptly. “If we succeed 
here, the Field Marshal will be pleased to take all the credit, as 
he always does, not to mention his share of the money. And if 
bad luck continues to plague me as it’s done so far, ‘the Field 
Marshal will use me for a scapegoat and His Majesty will accept 
his view of the matter. I know all about that. I’ve had to put 
up with a lot of the Field Marshal’s ill temper and abuse, as if it 
was my fault that he’s being eaten alive by the mal francese.” 

“There is no question about whom he’ll blame,” the Prince 
shrugged, indifferent. “Particularly if Sadovski’s warnings turn 
out to be correct.” 

“What warnings? Sadovski pleads those monks’ case as if he’s 
been on their payroll from the start! What’s he saying now?” 

“That these shots will echo throughout this whole country 
from the Carpathians to the Baltic.” 

“Then let His Majesty have Veyhard skinned alive and send 
his hide to that monastery as a votive offering! This siege was 
his idea!” 

But for all his furious rage and bluster, Mueller knew that his 
time was running out. The siege had to end. Yasna Gora 
couldn’t be allowed to defy Swedish armies with impunity. 
Much more than just his own career was at stake. 

“We've got to finish this!” he grunted, clawing at his hair. 


“They've got to surrender! They’ve just got to! Something tells 
me they'll send us a negotiator tonight... So keep firing! Keep 
firing!” 


Chapter Sixty-four 


THE NEW DAY PASSED much like the one before, full of flames, 
smoke and thunder. It was just one of many of that kind that 
would dawn and set above Yasna Gora before the siege was over, 
and the defenders fought the fires and labored at their guns as 
doggedly as they would until the end. They soon discovered that 
half of them were enough for the job at hand so that the other half 
could find a little rest. 

The constant roar no longer bothered them as much as in the 
beginning especially since the damage wasn’t anywhere as bad as 
the thundering suggested. Those who had never before fired a 
shot in anger found sustenance in faith, but there were enough 
war-wise old campaigners in the little garrison, who went about 
their tasks with the cheerful calmness of experienced craftsmen, 
so that even the raw, untried villagers settled down to the 
hardships of the siege as if they’d never done anything else in 
their peaceful lives. 

Soroka, who had spent most of his years in one war or 
another, won great respect among them because he paid no 
more attention to the terrifying roars than an old innkeeper does 
to the shouting of his drunken customers. They clustered about 
him at nightfall when the cannonading dwindled and listened 
avidly to his tales about the siege of Zbarajh. He hadn’t been 
there himself but he knew all about it from soldiers who sur- 
vived it and his stories were as colorful as they were inspiring. 

“There were so many Cossacks, Turks and Tartars over there,” 
he'd say, “that they had more cooks to boil their mutton stews 
for them than all the Swedes we’ve got against us here. But our 
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people held out anyway. Moreover, evil spirits can’t do a thing 
to anybody here, but over there it was only Fridays, Saturdays 
and Sundays that the Devils couldn’t give a hand to those rebel 
cut-throats. The rest of the week they haunted our people 
every night. They even sent Death to our trenches so that she’d 
show herself to our lads and take the heart out of ’em in battle. 
I know this from one that saw her with his own two eyes.” 

“He saw her?” the awestruck peasants pressed eagerly around 
the old sergeant. 

“With his own eyes! He was on his way to dig a well because 
they had no drinking water over there, and what was in the 
ponds was stinking with corpses. So he’s going along, minding 
his own business, and there’s this figure in a black sheet coming 
up towards him...” 

‘A black sheet? Not a white one?” 

“Black. She wears black in wartime. It was getting dark just 
about then. So the soldier says: ‘Halt! Who goes there?’ She 
doesn’t say a word. So he tugs on the sheet, pulls it open and 
sees a skeleton. ‘So what’re you doing here, you old bag of bones?’ 
he asks. ‘I’m Death,’ she says. ‘And I’m coming for you in a week.’ 

“The soldier figured that things were getting pretty bad for 
him,” Soroka went on. “‘How come it’s got to be a week?’ he asks. 
‘Can’t you do it sooner?’ But she says no, she can’t get to him for 
seven more days. ‘Why not?’ he asks. ‘Because that’s my orders,’ 
she tells him. Well, thinks the soldier, if that’s the way it has to 
be, then that’s what'll happen. But why shouldn’t he get a bit 
of his own back on Old Boney while she’s under orders and 
can’t do anything about it? So he grabs her, wraps her tight in 
that sheet of hers, and starts pounding her against the wall until 
all her bones were rattling in her head. ‘Let me go! I'll make it 
two weeks!’ she begs him. ‘Not enough,’ he tells her and starts 
pounding her against a pile of cannon balls. ‘I'll give you three 
weeks! Four! Five! Ten! she hollers. ‘I’ll come for you after the 
siege, in a year, in two years, in fifteen!’ But he keeps on pounding 
her for all he’s worth. ‘I’ll come in fifty years!’ she howls. 

“The soldier gave that a bit of thought, seeing as he was 
already fifty at the time. ‘A hundred years is long enough to live,’ 
he figured so he let her go. And he’s alive and well to this day, 
and goes off to war as if it was a wedding, because what’s he got 
to worry about, eh?” 


“But if he’d took fright it’d be all over with him right away?” 

“That’s right,” Soroka said gravely. “Worst thing you can do 
is be afraid of Death. That soldier not only saved himself but he 
did a lot of good for other people too. Because he gave Death 
such a beating, he banged her about so hard, that she took sick 
for three days and nobody in our camp got killed, even though 
they went out every night to raid the Cossacks in their own 
positions.” 

“How about us then, sergeant? Are we going to go after the 
Swedes some night?” 

“That’s for our better heads than ours to think about,” Soroka 


replied. 
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Kmita was standing not too far way, close enough to hear, and 
when he heard the last question and the answer he slapped his 
own forehead. Then he took a long, hard look at the Swedish 
earthworks. Night had already fallen. It was dark as pitch. 
There had been no sound from the Swedes in more than an 
hour; their exhausted soldiers were sleeping around their guns. 
Far in the distance, at more than twice the range of the monas- 
tery s cannon, a few dozen fires glittered in the darkness but the 
batteries were as still and silent as the grave. 

“That’s the last thing they’d have on their minds,” he whis- 
pered to himself. “They’d never suspect it!” And he went at 
once to Pan Pyotr Tcharnyetzki whom he found sitting on a gun 
carriage nearby, running a rosary through his fingers and knock- 
ing his heels together to warm his chilled feet. 

“It’s a cold night,” he said at the sight of Kmita. “My head 
feels as if it weighed a ton after all that hammering. My ears 
won't stop ringing.” 

“Whose ears would after all that noise? But it looks as if we’ll 
have a quiet night for a change. They’re all snoring out there. 
We could creep up on them like hibernating bears. I doubt if 
muskets could wake them if we fired them right beside their 
Cans. 

“Aha!” Pan Tcharnyetzki raised his head and stared at Pan 
Andrei. “What’s on your mind, then?” 

“I keep thinking about Zbarajh and how the defenders used 


to raid the enemy in his own positions. They inflicted some 
terrible casualties that way.” 

“I see you’ve blood on your mind at night like a wolf,” Pan 
Pyotr said. 

“Why not?” Kmita countered. “By God and his wounds, why 
don’t we make a sally? We'll slaughter them like sheep, spike 
their guns... They don’t expect a thing over there.” 

Pan Tcharnyetzki leaped to his feet. “They’ll go mad tomor- 
row!” He clapped his hands together in excitement. “They 
probably think they’ve got us cowed, shaking in our boots and 
ready to surrender. Let’s show them something else! As I love 
God, that’s a fine idea! Why didn’t I think of it? We'll just have 
to talk it over with Father Kordetzki and get his permission. 
iCKcmIINCOnmiaiic nc hens 

They found the Prior deep in consultation with the Constable 
of Syeradz in the Definitorium. Hearing their rapid footsteps, 
Father Kordetzki looked up, pushed aside his candle, and asked: 
“Who’s that? Is there something new?” 

“It’s me, Tcharnyetzki,” Pan Pyotr said. “And I’ve Babinitch 
with me. Neither of us can sleep, thinking about those Swedes 
over there. But that Babinitch is a real restless spirit, Father! He 
can’t keep still for a moment, he’s so full of energy and ideas. 
Now he wants to go across the walls and ask the Swedes if they 
plan to shoot at us tomorrow or if we’re all going to have a little 
holiday.” 

“What's that?” Father Kordetzki couldn’t keep the 
astonishment out of his voice. “Babinitch wants to leave the 
fortress?” 

“In company! In company!” Pan Pyotr hurried to explain. 
“With me and a few dozen other men. It looks as if the Swedes 
are dead to the world in their gun positions. There’s no sign of 
sentries or watch fires anywhere out there. They must be 
absolutely certain that we’re too weak and tired to do them any 
Iavetades 

“We'll spike their guns!” Pan Andrei urged warmly. 

“Give me that Babinitch!” the Constable cried out. “Let me 
hug that man! So your sting is itching you, you horsefly, is ite 
You want to torment the enemy even after dark? That is a first 
rate gambit, a really sharp military idea, which can do us a great 
deal of good. God gave us just one Lithuanian, | tell you, but 


He picked a good one! I approve this project and I’d be glad to 
go out myself!” 

Father Kordetzki was worried about the plan at first because 
he didn’t want to add to any new bloodshed especially if he 
wasn't there to share the risks. But giving it a closer look he 
decided that the Holy Mother might approve. 

“Let me just pray a little,” he said. 

He knelt down before a small painting of the Madonna, 
prayed for a moment with closed eyes, raised head, and out- 
spread arms, and then rose to his feet with a sunny smile etched 
across his face. 


“Say a prayer yourselves,” he urged. “And then go!” 
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A quarter of an hour later the four of them were standing on 
the battlements. The night was dark. The silent Swedish bat- 
teries seemed plunged in deep sleep. 

“How many men do you want to take?” the Prior asked 
Kmita. ; 

“I, Reverend Father?” Pan Andrei didn’t bother to ‘hide his 
surprise. “I’m not the leader here nor do I know the neighbor- 
ing countryside as well as Pan Tcharnyetzki. I’ll take my saber, 
that’s all. Let Pan Pyotr take charge of the men and me along 
with them. All I ask is that my Soroka be allowed to go because 
there’s no one like him at close quarters.” 

Pan Tcharnyetzki was pleased with this reply and so was the 
Prior who saw it as clear proof of true humility. Then they all 
got to work, picked their volunteers, ordered total silence and 
set the men to clearing the bricks, stones and logs out of a 
blocked sally-port. It took an hour’s work to open the passage 
and then the raiders slipped through the narrow cleft onto the 
open hillside. They carried sabers, pistols and other firearms 
while the armed villagers among them hefted scythes that had 
been set with the broad blades upward into makeshift spears. It 
was a weapon to which they were the most accustomed. 

Once they were through the wall they headed cautiously 
down the slope, making sure they made as little noise as possible. 
Now and then a scythe-blade clicked against another, or a stone 
grated under an accidental boot-heel, other than that they might 
have been wolves creeping towards a sheepfold. The moonless 


night concealed them. Tcharnyetzki led the way and Kmita 
closed their file, making sure that no one stumbled out of line 
and lost his way in the impenetrable darkness. Pan Andrei had 
suggested that they circle the Swedish earthwork, falling upon 
the unsuspecting sleepers from the rear, and then driving them 
towards a concealed detachment left crouched in ambush where 
the rocky slope leveled out into softer ground, and Pan Pyotr 
was quick to seize on that idea. 

They left the ambush in charge of an experienced old soldier 
named Yanitch the Magyar and stepped out at a faster pace now 
that the sandy soil helped muffle their footsteps. Kmita joined 
Pan Tcharnyetzki at the head of the column. He marched with 
a drawn saber in his hand and whispered his last observations and 
instructions. 

“The battery redan is probably set at some distance forward 
from the main camp, with open ground between them. If there 
are any sentry posts they'll be out in front of the embankment 
rather than on the other side... So we'll just make our way 
around them and hit them from where they’ll least expect us.” 

“Good,” Pan Pyotr answered. “Not one of them should get 
away alive.” | 

“If someone challenges us as we’re going in let me answer 
him,” Pan Andrei continued. “I can rattle around in German as 
well as I speak Polish. They’ll think it’s someone from the 
general’s headquarters.” 

“T just hope they don’t have any guard posts on the camp side 
of the rampart,” Pan Pyotr worried briefly. 

“No problem if they do. It'll be too late. We'll just jump 
them and charge straight into the earthworks. Before they 
realize what’s going on we'll be on their necks.” 

“It’s time to make our turn,” Pan Tcharnyetzki whispered. 
“Here is the flank of the fortification.” Then, twisting his head 
towards the men behind them, he called out softly: “Turn to 
thie mieten ent: 

The silent file began to make its turn. Moonlight flashed 
briefly behind the edges of a cloud and cast a quick white light 
on the open space behind the Swedish earthwork. There were 
no sentries anywhere in sight, as Kmita had supposed; the most 
cautious and farsighted commander would hardly expect an 
attack from the direction of his own main forces. 


~Now,’’Pan Tcharnyetzki hissed to the silent raiders gathering 
around him. “No sound from now on, understood?” And then 
he whispered into Kmita’s ear: “Look, here are their tents, 
straight ahead.” 

“And lights burning in two of them... must be the command- 
CEST 

“The front parapet is as sheer as a cliff,” Pan Pyotr murmured. 
“But the slope should be easier back here, don’t you think?” 

“Sure to be,” Kmita whispered back, then pointed at some 
deep ruts in the frozen soil. “This is where they roll in the 
cannon and there ought to be some access ramps for the troops 
as well... Ah, here we go. Here’s the start of the rear parados. 
Quietly, now. No talking, everybody. And keep your weapons 
muffled.” 
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They had come to the battery ammunition park, as they saw 
at once; it was a broad, raised platform carefully engineered out 
of earth, stone and timbers behind the main bastiontand then 
they edged into the rows of powder carts, and the heavy drays 
used for hauling cannon balls, that were parked there with 
nobody near them. As they’d expected, the climb to the crew 
tents and the gun revetments on top of the rampart was an easy 
one. Pan Pyotr stopped them there, all weapons at the ready. 

“As you see,” Kmita whispered to him. “Two of the tents are 
lit. Someone’s still up, probably officers in conference. Why 
don’t you hold the men here while I go ahead and see about 
those officers. When you hear my pistol shot, hit the rest.” 

He stepped out, no longer bothering to muffle his footsteps. 
The success of the raid was now a foregone conclusion. He 
passed several darkened, silent tents, his boots creaking boldly 
on the hard-packed soil while the crouching raiders held their 
breaths, but no one stirred in front of him. 

No one challenged him. 

He reached the lighted tent, raised the flap and stepped inside 
the broad pavilion with his pistol hanging loosely in one hand 
while his drawn saber dangled from its wrist-chain. He stopped 
in the entrance, dazzled for a moment by the candlelight that fell 
from a six-armed candelabrum on a portable field-table, and 


then his eyes fixed on three officers hunched over charts and 
plans. 

“Who’s there?” one of them asked, unalarmed and barely 
lifting his head from the sheets of paper he was studying. 

‘A soldier,” Kmita said in German. 

“What soldier?” Now all three officers looked up at him. 
The one who’d spoken first was de Fossis, the engineer who 
directed the main work of the siege. “From where?” 

“From the monastery,” said Kmita. 

There was something so terrible in his voice that de Fossis 
leaped to his feet, pushed the blinding light aside, and peered 
sharply at the dark form that loomed in the entrance. Kmita 
stood as straight and still as an apparition. But his grim features, 
which brought to mind a dark bird of prey, signaled a sudden 
danger. 

A line officer might have acted differently, but de Fossis was 
an engineer, a scientist rather than a soldier, and he must have 
thought that this was some deserter from the besieged fortress. 

“What do you want here, then?” he asked uneasily. 

“This!” Kmita said and fired his pistol straight into his chest. 

A massed shout and the sudden crash of musketry split the air 
from one end of the earthwork to the other. De Fossis toppled 
like a pine struck by a thunderbolt; a second officer charged 
Kmita with a rapier, but Pan Andrei’s saber struck him between 
the eyes with such force that the frontal plane of the skull split 
under the blow; the third officer threw himself on the ground 
and tried to claw his way outside under the stiff canvas, and 
Kmita reached him in one bound, trod on his back, and nailed 
him to the ground with his saber point. 

Meanwhile the silent night outside turned into the screaming 
chaos of a Judgment Day. Wild yells of “Kill!” and “Slaughter!” 
became one with the terrified shouts for help and the mindless 
howling of panicked Swedish soldiers. Men tumbled from their 
tents, still dazed with sleep and driven half mad with a sudden, 
incomprehensible terror, and with no idea where to turn or 
where to look for safety. Some ran straight into the waiting 
Yasnogorians, bewildered, disoriented and confused about the 
direction from which the attack had come, and died under the 
sabers, scythes and axes before they caught their breath. Others 
hacked and stabbed their own comrades blindly in the darkness. 


Yet others—barely covered with scraps of clothing snatched up 


on the run—stood hatless and unarmed with their hands raised 
high into the air or threw themselves face down on the ground 
and waited for death without offering resistance. A small group 
tried to fight and defend itself but a dark, panic-stricken mob of 
their own companions swept over them, hurled them down, and 
trampled them as it fled. The groans of the dying and the howls 
for mercy added to this terrible chorale of terror and confusion. 

But a real frenzy swept over the assaulted victims when they 
realized at last where their unexpected killers came from in the 
first place: not from the side of the fortification that faced the 
monastery but, unbelievably, out of their own main camp! 
Someone screamed out that it was their allied Polish regiments 
that had turned on them and attacked them, and mobs of fleeing, 
terror-stricken musketeers and pikemen leaped off the sheer 
walls of their entrenchment and ran, as if for shelter, towards 
Yasna Gora. But soon fresh yells signaled another disaster as 
they stumbled into Yanitch’s detachment which hunted and cut 
them down to the last man along the monastery slope. 

Meanwhile the Yasnogorians had swept over the Swedish 
batteries. Men detailed in advance with iron spikes and mallets 
attacked the silent cannon and started hammering the spikes into 
the touch-holes while the rest went on with the slaughter. The 
peasant scythemen who wouldn’t have been able to stand up to 
armed regulars in the open field now threw themselves in small 
groups against entire clusters. 

The fearless Horn, who saved the day in many German 
battles, tried to rally the scattered cannoneers around him. He 
leaped up on the sloped angle of the battery revetment where 
everyone could see him, calling to his men and waving his 
rapier. The Swedes recognized him and crowded to his side but 
a swarm of attackers followed on their heels, friend and enemy 
being packed so tightly together that no one could tell one from 
the other. 

“To me! To me!” Horn shouted. “Rally! Rally!” 

But suddenly the hiss of a scythe sweeping through the air cut 
him short in mid-word. His gathering troopers broke and fled 
into the darkness. Kmita and Pan Tcharnyetzki with several 


dozen others threw themselves on the shattered fugitives and 
finished them all. 

The bastion was taken. | 

The trumpets were already calling the troops to arms in the 
main Swedish camp, and the monastery’s artillery shot offa salvo 
of firebombs to light the way back for the returning raiders. 
They hurried up the slope, panting and splashed with blood, like 
wolves running from pursuit by hunters after slaughtering a 
sheepfold. Pan Tcharnyetzki led them and Kmita closed the 
rear. In half an hour they joined up with Yanitch’s detachment 
but the old Magyar wasn’t there to greet them. His own men 
shot him by mistake when he chased too far into the darkness 
after some officer. 

The raiders returned to the monastery amid the roar of 
cannon and in the red glare of the muzzle blasts. Father Kor- 
detzki waited for them at the sally-port, counting each head as 
it appeared in the narrow cleft, but Yanitch was the only casualty 
of the night. Two men went out shortly afterwards to bring in 
his body because the Prior wished to honor him with a proper 
burial. 

The night’s silence, however, was broken beyond recall. The 
monastery walls spewed fire until dawn. The Swedish siege 
lines fell victim to uncontrollable disorder. Unable to tell in the 
chaos exactly what happened, assuming that a relieving army had 
come to aid the fortress and expecting powerful attacks from 
everywhere at once, the enemy fled from all their advanced 
positions. Entire regiments fell back, retreated without orders, 
and wandered about in desperate confusion until daylight, often 
taking their own men for enemies and opening fire on their own 
formations. Even as far to the rear as the main encampment, 
officers and soldiers grouped outside their tents on the point of 
panic, listening to garbled and terrifying rumors and waiting for 
that dreadful night to end. 

Mueller, Sadovski, the Prince of Hesse, Veyhard and all the 
other senior officers made superhuman efforts to restore disci- 
pline and order to their demoralized regiments but to small avail. 
Their cannon shot off hundreds of firebombs to put an end to 
that confusing darkness but it would take the bright glare of 
daylight before their scattered forces calmed down and returned 
to their positions. 
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But at last the chaos-laden night came to its merciful end. 
Silence returned to Yasna Gora and to the Swedish earthworks. 
Daylight began to whiten the tops of the church spires, the 
monastery roofs regained the scarlet hues of their bricks and 
tiles, and light seeped back to the countryside below. 

Mueller and his staff rode to the scene of the night’s disaster. 
The old general knew that the monastery gunners would prob- 
ably catch sight of him and his suite on that exposed bastion and 
might open fire but he ignored the danger. He had to see the 
damage for himself and count all his losses with his own eyes. 
His staff rode behind him, just as heartsick and horrified as he; 
their faces were as solemn as if they were following a funeral 
COnuece: 

They dismounted at the foot of the rear glacis and continued 
the rest of the way on foot, following more or less the path taken 
by the raiders. Evidence of the furious fighting lay everywhere 
around them: among the mute, spiked cannon in tHeir ruined 
revetments, in the toppled shelters and torn canvas trampled 
underfoot and, lower down, amid the still lines of silent, empty 
tents and the stacks of corpses. 

The piles of slaughtered men were particularly shocking; half 
naked, dressed in sodden rags, with blind staring eyes fixed on 
their own last moment of unutterable terror, they were clearly 
torn out of a deep sleep and killed before they realized that their 
sudden nightmare wasn’t just a dream. Many of them were 
barefoot, few clutched a rapier in their lifeless hands, almost 
none wore helmets or any kind of headgear. Many were piled 
just inside their tents, having wakened barely enough to scram- 
ble off their cots and make for the exit; others littered the 
ground between the tents, killed as they tried to find refuge in 
the darkness. 

There were so many dead piled upon each other in so many 
places that they resembled the aftermath of some cataclysmic, 
natural disaster. Some sort of deadly plague came to mind at first 
sight. But the deep wounds carved into their chests and faces, 
and the scorched features in which grains of gunpowder, fired at 
such close range that they didn’t have the time to burn away, 


testified all too clearly that this was the work of human hands, 
not nature. 

Mueller climbed higher. His cannon stood mutely in their 
embrassures, as useless as dead logs. The body of a cannoneer 
lay draped over one of them, cut almost in half by a terrible 
scythe-stroke, and staining the gun carriage and the ground 
beneath it with a pool of blood which had already started to 
congeal in that wintry air. 

The general said nothing. He noted everything as carefully 
and as grimly as if he were performing a routine inspection and 
none of his officers dared to break his silence. 

What could they say in any event? 

How could they offer any consolation to their veteran com- 
mander who had sustained such a terrible defeat through his own 
underestimation of his enemy? A novice, fighting his first en- 
gagement, couldn’t have shown greater miscalculation. 

This was, they knew, not only a defeat but a disgrace as well. 
Because hadn’t the general himself called that defiant third-rate 
fortress a chicken coop? Didn’t he say that he’d crush it in his 
fingers like a clod of earth? Didn’t he have nine thousand 
regulars under his command while over there, behind those 
puny walls, crouched a mere two hundred defenders? 

And if that wasn’t enough to humiliate him and ruin his 
reputation, wasn’t he a soldier, an acknowledged master of his 
trade, while his opponents were a flock of monks? 

For Mueller, the new day promised some harsh and difficult 
hours. 

Meanwhile an infantry company had arrived and started car- 
rying out the dead. Four of them bore a corpse on a sheet of 
canvas and halted before the General without a command. 

Mueller glanced down and turned his eyes away. 

'.. De Fossis,” he murmured. 

The four pikemen had barely moved away when another 
stretcher party appeared in the near distance. This time Sadov- 
ski walked out to meet them and called back: “It’s Horn they 
are Carrying! 

The fearless Horn was still alive and he would suffer many 
days of torment. The peasant who had cut him down reached 
him with just the tip of his scythe, but the blow opened up his 
entire chest. Horn was still conscious. Catching sight of Muel- 


ler and the staff he smiled and tried to speak but his voice came 
out in a strangled hiss. Then pink froth bubbled out of his 
mouth, his red eyelids quivered and he slid into a silent darkness. 

“Carry him to my tent!” Mueller ordered sharply. “Let my 
own surgeon look after him at once!” And then the officers 
heard him murmuring dully to himself: “Horn... Horn... I saw 
him last night in a dream... Ah, who can understand this? Who 
can explain such things?” 
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He fixed his eyes on the ground at his feet and stood deep in 
thought when suddenly Sadovski’s frightened voice pulled him 
out of his gloomy introspection. 

“General! General! Look, Your Excellency! There... Over 
there...! —The monastery...!” 

Mueller glanced up and then stared astonished. The morning 
was already bright with the full light of day. The last of the 
night’s shadows were gone and only a few pale streamers of mist 
drifted above the ground. But the sky overhead was_clear, pink 
with the last glows of sunrise, and promising sunny weather. A 
white layer of rising fog clung to the walls of Yasna Gora, as it 
did each morning, but rather than shrouding the entire church 
as it drifted upward, it seemed to lift it into the sky. Some quirk 
of nature or an optical illusion made it appear as if the church 
and its spire weren’t merely protruding from the fog but soaring 
high above the rock and the mist itself, rising higher and higher 
as if they’d broken free of their foundations, and drifting free 
under the pinkish sky. 

The shouts of nearby soldiers showed that they too had 
spotted the phenomenon. 

“That’s just the fog that’s causing the illusion!” Mueller 
shouted. 

“The fog is under the church, not over it,” Sadovski observed. 

“It’s an amazing thing,” said the Prince of Hesse. ‘But I’d 
swear this church is ten times taller than it was yesterday and that 
it’s hanging in the air.” 

“It’s rising! It’s going up!”’the soldiers were shouting all along 
the earthwall. “It’s going to vanish...!” 

Again, whatever the cause of the illusion, the banks of fog on 
which the church was seated started to boil upward, shooting 


straight up into the sky like a column of mysterious smoke, 
while the gleaming structure perched on its billowing summit 
seemed to lift and soar right along with it. Up and up it went, 
sweeping ever higher in its own white cocoon of mist that 
blazed with reflected sunlight, while at the same time it began 
to dwindle and dissolve in the wispy haze until, at last, it 
disappeared from sight. 

Mueller’s eyes showed amazement and superstitious fear as he 
turned to his officers. “I must say, gentlemen,” he said. “That 
I’ve never seen anything quite like this before. It makes no 
natural sense. I don’t understand it. Unless, of course, we’re 
willing to talk about Papist witchcraft...?” 

“lve heard the soldiers asking how are we to bombard this 
kind of a fortress?” Sadovski said and then went on to ask in his 
own right: “How indeed? I’m at a loss myself!” 

“But what comes next, gentlemen?” the Prince of Hesse cried 
out. “Does anyone care to risk a wager? Is that church still in 
that fog up there or isn’t it?” 
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They stood in a wondering and uneasy silence for several 
minutes longer. 

“Even if there is a natural answer for this phenomenon,” the 
Prince said at last. “I don’t see it as a good sign for us. Just think 
gentlemen! In all the time we’ve been here, we haven’t moved 
a single step forward!” 

“Forward?” Sadovski shook his head. “I'd settle for standing 
still, never mind moving forward! The truth is that we’ve 
suffered one setback after another and last night’s was the worst. 
The men are disheartened. They’re losing their spirit and 
they’re starting to drag their heels. You can’t imagine what 
they’re saying in the regiments. And there are other strange 
things that’ve started happening...” 

“Such as what?” Mueller snapped. 

“For quite some time none of our men have been able to go 
outside our lines alone or even in twos or threes. Those that do 
simply disappear. You’d think we had wolves circling Tchen- 
stohova. I sent an ensign and three men to Vyelun not so long 
ago, to fetch me some warm clothing, and that’s the last I’ve 
seen of them.” 


“It'll be even worse when Winter gets here,’’added the Prince 
of Hesse. “Even now the nights are intolerably cold.” 

“The fog is thinning out!” Mueller interrupted. 

A sharp wind started gusting across the plain and tugging at 
the mist. Something stirred dimly in the fog clustered about the 
hilltop, shapes hardened and acquired texture, and suddenly the 
air above Yasna Gora was clear, the hard-edged planes and angles 
of the monastery took their old form again, and everything stood 
where it did before. The fortress was as still and silent as if no 
one lived there. 

“General,” the Prince of Hesse said urgently. “You must try 
new negotiations. We have to bring this to an end!” 

“And if the talks fail?” Mueller asked gloomily. “Will you 
advise that we drop the siege?” 

The officers fell silent. Some time passed before Sadovski 
found his voice. “Your Excellency knows best what you should 
do,’ he murmured. 

“Yes I do!” Mueller snarled, snatching at the remnants of his 
dignity. “And I'll tell you this much: I curse the day I came 
here,’—and here he aimed a poisonous glare at Veyhard—“along 
with the advisors who instigated this... this siege! But I won’t 
leave this place, I tell you, not after everything that’s happened, 
until I’ve turned it into a pile of rubble or die here myselfl” 

A grimace of distaste passed across the face of the Prince of 
Hesse. He seldom bothered to hide his disdain for Mueller 
whose coarse-grained violence set his teeth on edge. But those 
vainglorious words, spoken in that ruined battery beside those 
spiked guns—and in the silent presence of so many cruelly 
slaughtered soldiers—were particularly offensive. Crude boasts 
and empty posturing, he thought, wouldn’t resurrect the dead. 

“Your Excellency is in no position to make such promises,” 
he drawled with contempt. “You'll lift the siege the moment 
His Majesty or Field Marshal Wittemberg order you to do so. 
And sometimes circumstances issue their own orders.” 

Mueller narrowed his bushy brows in fury and Veyhard took 
a quick step forward to ease the dangerous the tension. 

“In the meantime let’s try negotiations!” he urged desperately. 
“They'll have to surrender! They must!” 
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The cheerful sound of bells ringing out the signal for morning 
prayer in the church of Yasna Gora broke into whatever else he 
wanted to say. The General and his staff rode slowly towards 
Tchenstohova. But they were still some distance away from 
headquarters when a courier-officer galloped up on a foam-spat- 
tered horse. 

“That must be from Field Marshal Wittemberg!” Mueller said. 

Meanwhile the officer handed him a letter which he tore 
open with impatient fingers and scanned at a glance while a look 
of embarrassment and confusion spread across his features. 

“No,” he said uneasily. “It’s a report from Poznan... Bad 
news, I’m afraid. The gentry is up in arms throughout Vyelk- 
opolska, the common people are joining the rebellion. They say 
they want to relieve Tchenstohova...” 

“T said that these shots will echo from the Carpathians to the 
Baltic,” Sadovski observed. “This nation can change at a mo- 
ment’s notice. You don’t know the Poles yet but you'll get to 
know them soon enough.” 

“Good!” Mueller snarled. “So we'll get to know them. I'd 
rather have an open enemy than a treacherous ally, any day! 
They came over to us of their own free will and now they’re 
taking arms against us, are they? Good, they’ll get a taste of our 
arms as well!” 

“And we’ll get a bellyful of theirs,” Sadovski barked back. 
“General, let’s finish with this sorry business at once! Let’s 
accept whatever terms the monks offer us! It’s no longer just a 
question of taking a fortress but whether His Majesty can rule in 
this country!” 

“The monks will give up,” Veyhard clung to his single- 
minded notion with the desperate persistence of a drowning 
man. “Today, tomorrow... they have to!” 
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Meanwhile the monastery echoed with sounds of joy and 
celebration. Its whole population poured out of the church 
after the morning prayers. Those who hadn’t taken part in the 
sally questioned those who did and the participants let fly all 
their imaginations, boasting shamelessly about their own 
achievements and the disaster they inflicted on the enemy. 

Curiosity overcame all caution. The priests and the women 


flocked to the walls to peer down at the site of the night’s 
success. Their snowy habits and multicolored dresses turned the 
grim bastions into a glittering meadow. The women crowded 
around Pan Tcharnyetzki, calling him ‘Our Savior! Our protec- 
tor!’ while he made half-hearted motions to defend himself, 
especially when they seized his hands and started to cover them 
with kisses. 

“He’s the one to thank!” he cried and pointed at Kmita. “His 
name may be Babinitch but he’s no Baba, believe me! He won't 
let you kiss his hands because they’re still bloody, but if some 
young woman wants to plant a nice one on his mouth he won't 
put up much of a fight, I’m sure!” 

The younger girls did throw some curious and inviting 
glances at Pan Andrei, admiring his handsome face, his strong, 
straight-backed figure and his highborn bearing, but he offered 
them no encouragement. The girls reminded him too sharply 
of Olenka. 

‘Hey there, my sweet one,’ he mused. ‘If only you knew that I’m 
now a soldier of the Holy Mother, fighting Her battles against those 
enemies whom I served before at such terrible cost to both of us...’ 

And he told himself that he would write to her as soon as the 
siege was over and have Soroka take the letter to her in Keydany. 

“I’ve more than words and promises to offer her now,” he 
murmured to himself. “I’ve some deeds to vouch for me as well. 
Let her know that it’s all her doing and let her find some joy in 
the new life she gave me.” 

He was so moved by this thought that he didn’t even notice 
the disappointed girls who moved away, saying to each other: 
“Yes, he’s a handsome cavalier... But what’s the use? It looks 
like all he cares about is war.” 


PART XXII 


Chapter Sixty-five 


BOWING TO THE WISHES of his officers Mueller agreed to another 
round of talks. The next emissary to come to the monastery from 
the Swedish camp was a Polish noble who seemed like the 
embodiment of decency and goodness. He quite won the hearts 
of the Yasnogorians with his kindliness, his gravity, and his erudi- 
tion. They expected to hear thoughtful and uplifting words from 
him, seasoned with maturity and judgment. They assumed that 
he would speak in favor of surrender only because he was forced 
to carry Mueller’s message but that, in reality, he would fuel their 
_resistance and confirm various pieces of encouraging news that 
were reaching them from elsewhere in the country. 

This news, still in the form of intoxicating rumor among the 
cloistered and besieged defenders, darted with lightning speed 
across all of Poland. It spoke of a great popular insurrection 
throughout Vyelkopolska. It hinted at a swelling chorus of 
ill-will towards Swedish rule among the Polish regular contin- 
gents who were merely looking for a clearcut reason to break 
with Charles Gustav and return to their original allegiance. It 
spoke of Yan Casimir’s dealings with the Ukrainian Cossacks 
who were also said to be showing signs of coming back to heel, 
renouncing their alliance with the Muscovites, and rejoining the 
Polish-Lithuanian Commonwealth. And, finally, it carried the 
grim announcement of the Tartar Khan that he was coming to 
the aid of the exiled monarch and that he would exterminate all 
of Yan Casimir’s enemies with fire and sword. 

That’s what the besieged Brothers were hoping to hear but 
that’s not what they heard. Their visitor did bring them news 
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from the outside world but it was designed to terrify and dis- 
hearten the most committed resisters among them, disarm the 
bravest, extinguish their most fiery enthusiasm, and undermine 
the most unshakeable faith and determination. 

The priests and gentry clustered around him in the Definito- 
rium, giving him their most respectful and absolute attention, 
and he held forth on the agonies of their mother country in 
terms that seemed as filled with pain, helplessness and sorrow as 
they were honest and sincere. He placed his hand on the crown 
of his careworn, snowy head as if to get a grip on his own 
unbearable despair. He stared soulfully at the crucifix which 
hung like a mute witness on the wall before him. His eyes 
shined with tears. 

“Ah, what calamities have we lived to witness in that troubled 
and unhappy land of ours,’ he spoke in a slow and broken voice 
as if at a point of utter desperation. “But what can we do? How 
can we cope with the might of Sweden? What can we hope to 
achieve by further resistance...? 

“Truly, venerable fathers, and you my dear and distinguished 
brothers of the gentry,” he went on, as if quite crushed by his 
own inability to harbor their own beautiful but unworkable 
illusions. “In whose behalf have you taken up the sword? Why 
are you bearing all those hardships, expending all those efforts, 
risking your lives and suffering all that bloodshed? For whom 
are you exposing yourselves and this holy place to the terrible 
and inevitable vengeance of an enemy who has never been 
conquered anywhere before?” 

He paused as if trying to fathom a mystery beyond human 
understanding and shook his head sadly. 

“Is it for Yan Casimir?” he asked, disbelieving. “But hasn’t he 
already made his choice? Didn’t he shrug off the burdens of our 
Kingdom for the sake of his own good times and comforts 
among foreigners? Don’t you know that he has abdicated, 
renouncing his crown to Charles Gustav? What? Eh? You 
haven’t heard about this? Don’t you know that it’s Charles 
Gustav who is now our lawful and rightful King...? 

“You stand by Yan Casimir,” he continued as if puzzled and 
quite unable to understand such a lapse in logic. “While he 
turned his back on all of us a long time ago... You want to keep 
faith with him while he tears up his commitments to you 


without a single thought about your welfare. You’re ready to 
die for him and he couldn’t care less about any of us...” 

“Our King,” he repeated, “is Charles Gustav. We don’t have 
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And then his voice trembled with anxious admonition as if he 
were afraid not just for their safety but for the salvation of their 
souls. 

“So take care that you don’t bring his rightful anger and 
punishment on yourselves,” he pleaded, “as well as committing 
an offense against God, this Holy Cross, our Sacred Mother and 
the laws of Heaven. Because it isn’t an invader against whom 
you've raised your foolhardy hands —no, not any longer!—but 
our legal ruler.” 
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The silence in which those words quivered long after they 
were spoken couldn’t have been more profound and chilling if 
Death itself had flown through the chamber. 

Because what could create greater consternation and a deeper 
sense of hopelessness and dismay than news of Yan Casimir’s 
abdication? Granted, this news seemed so incredible and un- 
likely that few of the assembled Brotherhood and gentry could 
take it for Gospel. But didn’t this kindly, elderly, compassionate 

~and well-intentioned noble offer it in the presence of the cruci- 
fix and the image of the Blessed Virgin? Didn’t he have tears 
shining in his eyes? 

And if it was true—if Yan Casimir really had renounced his 
crown in favor of Charles Gustav—what was the point of offer- 
ing any more resistance? Would it ever amount to more than an 
act of madness? 

The gentry seated around the refectory table covered their 
eyes with their hands. The monks hid their faces in their cowls. 
The silence and the stillness seemed as uninterruptible as the 
grave. Only Father Kordetzki’s pale lips moved in an urgent 
prayer and his calm, deep, luminous and penetrating eyes fixed 
themselves on the bearer of those dreadful tidings as if to pierce 
through the flesh and look directly into the secret chambers of 
his soul. 

The envoy squirmed. He began to fidget. The weight of that 
measuring, contemplative stare settled upon him like a granite 


tombstone. He struggled to keep up his facade of dignity and 
concern, his kindliness and his worried goodness, and he began 
to cast uneasy glances at the other clergy. 

“The worst thing of all is to nourish one’s own faith in an idea 
that can no longer be justified or defended,” he continued after 
another while. “And to abuse the patience of authority to the 
point where it must snap and lash at you with a power you 
cannot survive. The end result of your continuing resistance 
will be the destruction of this holy shrine, and the imposition of 
merciless conditions by which you'll have to abide no matter 
how much you regret your ill-considered actions. You are 
priests. You are men of God. Your concerns aren't of this 
world. Your most enduring weapon against material evil is your 
indifference to temporal affairs. Why plunge yourselves into the 
turmoil of war, in contravention to the rules of your own 
venerable Order, which bind you to solitude, silence, obedi- 
ence, a life of the spirit and holy contemplation...°? 

“Brothers!” he cried out finally. “Dearest and most respected 
Fathers! Don’t take such a terrible responsibility on yourselves! 
Spare your hearts and consciences from this dreadful burden...! 
It wasn’t you who built this holy symbol of our faith all those- 
hundreds of years ago and it doesn’t exist just for you alone! 
Let it keep standing and flowering here among us for centuries 
to come, and casting its blessings on this land for ever, so that 
our children and grandchildren may also find their joys and 
consolations in it.” 
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Here the traitor spread his hands, as if making his final mute 
appeal to decency and reason, and tears poured down his sancti- 
monious face. The gentry said nothing. The clergy sat in 
silence. Doubt fell on everyone. All spirits faltered, exhausted 
by futility and close to despair. The recollection of all their 
wasted efforts weighed on their minds like lead. 

“T wait for your reply, Reverend Fathers,’ said the dignified, 
respectable and convincing turncoat, letting his head droop 
sadly down upon his chest. 

Then Father Kordetzki rose. He nodded quietly. “That 
which you tell us about Yan Casimir,” he said as firmly, with as 
much assurance, and as free of the slightest doubt as if he were 


prompted by a prophetic vision: “that he has abdicated in favor 
of Charles Gustav... is a lie! New hope has come into his heart. 
He has never worked harder than now to save our country, 
regain his throne, restore our freedom and lead us out of our 
terrible oppression.” | 

The mask on the traitor’s face cracked at once. It began to 
slip. Anger and disappointment flashed darkly across it, as if a 
pair of dragons had crawled out of the dank caverns of his soul 
where they d been crouched in ambush. 

“What are the sources of your information?’’he challenged, an 
irritated quaver in his voice. “How can you be so sure?” 

Prior Kordetzki extended his arm and pointed to the great 
crucifix hanging on the wall. “There is my source! There is our 


assurance! Go and put your fingers on Christ’s wounds—yes, 


right there, where the spike pierces both His feet—and repeat 
what you have just told us!” 

The traitor ducked his head, as if he wished to hide it from a 
blow. His body squirmed, as if steel talons had suddenly fallen 
on his shoulders; and yet another reptile— this time the lizard 
of naked, superstitious fear, the kind that lives and breeds only 
in the darkness—slid out of his murky and corrupted heart and 

lay exposed in the bright glare of truth. 
~ Father Kordetzki stood before him as unanswerably as if he 
were Moses come to judgment. Beams of unearthly light, falling 
in blinding, many-colored streams through the stained-glass 
windows, seemed to radiate from his temples in horns of living 
fire. His eyes flashed with lightnings. 

“Go! Say it again!’ he cried in a voice of such immense 
resonance and power that the groined cloister ceiling repeated 
ind De@nmae ecno. “Go... 90... again. 

Another moment of grim, unbroken silence hung above the 
gathering, and then the Swedish emissary murmured in a muf- 
fled voice: “I wash my hands...” 

“Like Pontius Pilate,” said Father Kordetzki. 

The traitor rose and left. 

He seemed to shrink as he scurried through the monastery 
courtyard, running as quickly as he could without attracting 
notice, keeping his eyes down and his face averted. But once 
he’d scuttled beyond the walls, he began to run back to the 


Swedish camp as if he couldn’t get away from Yasna Gora fast 
enough. 
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Meanwhile Pan Zamoyski stepped outside to tell Pan Pyotr 
Tcharnyetzki and Kmita what had taken place in the council 
chamber since they were on duty on the walls and didn’t attend 
the meeting. 

“Did that envoy bring us anything worthwhile?” Pan 
Tcharnyetzki asked. “I thought he had a decent, honest kind of 
fee 

“God save us from such honesty,” the Constable replied. “He 
brought us seeds of doubt, fresh fears, and renewed temptation.” 

“What did he say?” Kmita asked, lifting the lighted fuse he 
held in his hand. 

“What he was paid to say.” 

“Maybe that’s why he’s scuttling away so fast,” Pan Pyotr said, 
nodding towards the traitor down the slope. “Look at him. 
He’s just about in full gallop, running to his Swedes! Ah, I'd 
love to send a cannon ball after him.” 

“Good idea,” Kmita said and laid the smoldering fuse across 
the primed touch-hole of the carronade. 

The cannon boomed out, the cannonball hurtled towards the 
traitor, and Pan Zamoyski grasped his head in surprise and 
worry. “For God’s sake!” he cried. “What have you done? 
That’s an envoy!” 

“I missed, that’s what I’ve done,” Kmita shrugged annoyed, 
peering through the smoke. “There he goes, up on his feet again 
and running like a rabbit! Imagine overshooting such an easy 
tabgets.. 

Then he turned to the Constable. 

“Forgive me, good sir,” he said. “Evenif I’d put that ball right 
between his shoulders they’d never prove that it was done on 
purpose. I just couldn’t hold that fuse steady at the sight of him, 
that’s all. It dipped on its own. I’d never shoot at a Swedish 
messenger, but my guts turn over at the sight of a Polish traitor!” 

“Ey, be careful, though. Try to control yourself. There'd be 
a lot of fuss if you’d hit that fellow and they’d be likely to 
mistreat Our envoys in retaliation.” 

But Pan Tcharnyetzki was secretly delighted and Kmita heard 


him muttering in his beard: “At least this traitor won’t come 
ere acaiae.. 

However Pan Zamoyski also heard him. 

“Ifit won't be this one it'll be another,” he saidin reply. “And 
you, gentlemen, don’t interfere with the negotiations, under- 
stand? Because the longer we keep talking the better for us. 
The relief forces need the time to gather, if there is to be any 
relief here... And Winter is coming to make siege work difficult 


for the enemy. Time is on our side, let it run its course.” 
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Having said what he had come out to say, Pan Zamoyski went 
back to the council chamber where the discussion was still going 
on. 

The traitor’s urgings put doubt in many anxious minds and 
resurrected second thoughts and fears. No one believed the 
report of Yan Casimir’s abdication, but Mueller’s emissary re- 
minded everyone of the vast power that the Swedes com- 
manded, not just down there below the slope but everywhere in 
Europe, which was something most of them managed to forget 
through all the days of their defiant resistance. 

Now this superb military machine came to life again in 
memory and imaginations. They had to ask themselves, as all of 
~Poland and most of Western Europe had begun to ask: who 
were these few priests, monks, soldiers and country folk to pit 
their puny strength, and their little fortress, against such a 
power? If great cities such as Poznan, Warsaw and Krakow 


opened their gates to those conquerors—not counting the innu- 


merable walled towns and castles of their nation’s gentry—how 
could Yasna Gora hope to keep resisting, alone and unaided, in 
the midst of the iron deluge that overwhelmed everything else 
around it? 
‘... We'll defend ourselves another week,’ thought some of the 
troubled gentry and the cloistered clergy. ‘Maybe two or three. 
But what’ll come next? What will be the end result of all these 
struggles and efforts?’ 

The entire Commonwealth was like a foundered ship en- 
gulfed by the ocean with only this monastery showing above the 
waves like the tip of a mast. Could the shipwrecked survivors 


who clung to that mast hope to survive much longer? And how 


could they imagine that they'd not only save themselves but that 
they’d be able to raise that wrecked and sunken vessel, refloat it 
and make it whole again? 

According to all reasonable, human calculations this was be- 
yond any earthly power. Nobody could do that. And yet, just 
as Pan Zamoyski stepped into the council room again, Father 
Kordetzki was saying just the opposite. 

“Brothers!” he turned to his worried, white-robed fraternity 
of Pauline monks and priests. “I sleep no more than you do. 
lm on my knees im prayer every time you ikmec! to bee our 
Patroness to save us. Mental fatigue, hardships, weakness and 
physical exhaustion cling to my bones as much as they do to 
yours. The responsibility for what might happen here weighs 
just as heavily on me as it does on you. Perhaps it’s even heavier 
in my case. Why is it then that I keep on believing while you 
are starting to give way to doubts? 

“Look deep into yourselves,” he urged and appealed. “Are 
you so blinded by the terrors of an earthly power that you can 
see no greater might than that of the Swedes? Do you think that 
no defenses can be strong enough to thwart them and that no 
arm could humble and defeat them? If that’s so, brothers, then 
your thoughts are sinful. You are blaspheming against God’s 
capacity for mercy, against His omnipotence, and against the 
inexhaustible powers of that Holy Patroness whose servants you 
purport to be... 

“Which of you dares to say that this true Queen of Poland, as 
She 1s Of bleaven, cam t siiield us amdmleaa: Us Mito victom amc 
demanded. “Let’s pray to her then, let’s beg her night and day 
to intercede for us and for all our country until our endurance, 
our tears, our humility, and the sacrifices of our lives and bodies, 
soften Her heart towards us and allow Her to forgive all the 
wrongdoing which has brought our nation to such a pit of folly 
and disaster!” 

“Father,” murmured one of the anxious gentry. “It’s not our 
own necks that worry us, believe me. It’s not even concern for 
the lives of our wives and children that makes us turn to 
considering an alternative to further resistance. But we can’t 
live with the thought of what might happen to the Sacred Image 
if the enemy storms the walls and takes the monastery in open 
assault.” 


“We can’t take that responsibility on ourselves,” another noble 
added. 

‘Because no one has the right to make such a terrible deci- 
sion,’ another threw in. “Not even the Prior.” 

The murmurs of opposition swelled and gained in power, 
especially since many of the clergy, none of whom offered a 
word in rebuttal, seemed to agree through their continuing and 
unresponsive silence. 

Rather than answering the doubters directly, the Prior raised 
his eyes towards the ceiling, spread his arms wide in supplica- 
tion, and began to pray. 

‘Mary,’ he said softly. “If You have sent these enemy hosts 
against us so that we might serve as an example to the rest of our 
unhappy nation... if You have placed this burden on our shoul- 
ders so that we might teach all of our strayed people, right here 
in Your capital, how to show endurance, courage and loyalty to 
You, to their Motherland and to their King... if You have chosen 
this place as a torch that might rekindle hope, and be the source 
of human reawakening... if we’re to serve as Your signal of 
salvation for our entire people... then look kindly on those who 
want to dam the flow of Your many mercies, throw obstacles in 
the path of Your holy miracles, and oppose Your will...” 

He paused. He stood in silence, exalted and inspired, yet all 
of them could see that his inner prayers went on uninterrupted. 
His eyes were fixed on an infinity that only he could fathom and 
perceive as if he were invisibly tuned to its deepest sources. 

Then his arms dropped. His voice hardened. He turned his 
scathing glance on the shamed nobility and the trembling clergy. 

“Who'll shoulder that responsibility?” he demanded fiercely. 
“Which of you wants to thwart Her miracles, interfere with Her 
great designs, tamper with Her mercy, and prevent salvation for 
this whole tormented land of ours and for the Catholic faith 
we ve always treasured here?” 

“God forbid anything like that!” several voices shouted. “God 
save us from such thinking!” 

pilitcie sno one lie that nere! PaneZamoyski cried. 

Those of the weaker Brothers who had been harboring fears 
in their hearts, began to strike their chests in shame and contri- 


tion. An entirely different kind of fear—the fear of God’s 


anger—lifted them towards faith, courage and endurance; and, 
for at least that night, no one among them gave any further 
thought to giving up, submission, or surrender. 


Chapter Sixty-six 


BUT ALTHOUGH THE HEARTS of the community’s leaders were 
made strong again, and reinforced their determination to keep on 
resisting, the seeds of doubt planted by the turncoat yielded a 
poisonous harvest elsewhere along the walls. 

The tale of Yan Casimir’s abdication traveled from the gentry 
to their wives, from the women to the servants, and from them 
to the armed defenders where it made the worst possible impres- 
sion. The simple villagers among them were less concerned 
‘about it. The gentry merely bit down on their whiskers and 
went on fighting as grimly as before. But the small standing 


peacetime garrison of the little fortress—the company of paid 
professional cannoneers and soldiers who were used to measur- 


ing the tides of war in purely military terms—began to get 
together, point out to each other the folly of further resistance, 
complain about the stubbornness of the unrealistic monks who 
didn’t know anything about the rules and realities of warfare, 
and finally to plot, whisper and conspire. One of the gunners, 
a German of uncertain religious affiliation, urged that the sol- 
diers should take matters into their own hands, make contact 
with the Swedes, and turn over the defenses without further 
trouble. But there were others among the hired troopers who 
not only refused to take part in the plot but told the Prior about 
this budding treason. 

Father Kordetzki, who had the rare gift of being able to 
combine a measureless faith in the powers of Heaven with a 
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cool, calmly reasoned foresight and caution in his dealings on 
the terrestrial plane, crushed the conspiracy at once. 

He hadthe chief plotters, ieludimerthes German seunner, 
rounded up and thrown out of the fortress, not at all concerned 
about what they might tell the Swedes about the weak points of 
the monastery’s defenses. Then he doubled the monthly pay of 
his hired soldiers and had them take a solemn oath, one man at 
a time, that they’d defend the shrine to the last drop of blood 
they were able to shed. 

He also doubled ordinary precautions, deciding to keep a 
closer eye on all the defenders, including the gentry and his own 
Paulie Brothers as welle (ite wolder Fathers were wasciomed: 
nightly prayer duties so that their thoughts might be tuned 
entirely to spiritual matters; while the younger priests, postu- 
lants, novices and Brothers were given military tasks as well. A 
full strength muster and inspection were ordered for the morn- 
ing after the expulsion of the plotters, the entire garrison pa- 
raded under arms, and a new method of defense was put into 
elect. (Each (of ties tolnemalateweLs Wie lnecoineatine Cmenc 
cannon was garrisoned by one member of the fighting gentry 
along with his armed servants, ten monks and two trusted 
gunners, and all of them were sworn to guard their bastions 
night and day. , 

Placed in charge of the north-eastern tower was Pan Zygmunt 
Mosinski, a fine soldier whose infant daughter was saved by a 
miracle when a firebomb failed to explode underneath her 
cradle, along with Father Hilary Slavoshevski. Watching over 
the western tower was Father Myeletzki, assisted by Pan Mikolai 
Kristoporski, a dour noble who never had much to say but 
whose fierce courage had become proverbial. The south-east- 
ern tower was taken over by Kmita and Pan Tcharnyetzki, along 
with Father Adamus Stypulski who in his youth served in the 
Bishop’s Guards, and who was always happy to tuck up his habit, 
roll up his sleeves and get down to serious gunnery, while at the 
same time paying no more attention to enemy bombardments 
than Kmita’s old sergeant Soroka. The south-western tower was 
given to Pan Skorzhevski and Father Ryhtalski, who was known 
for his ability to stay wide awake for three days at a time without 
any injury to his health. 

Father Dobrosh and Father Zaharias Malahovski were ap- 


pointed permanent captains of the guard, watching over the 
walls between the bastions which were defended by the regulars 
and peasant volunteers. 

Those men who were judged unfit for military duty were sent 
to the rooftops as a fire-guard, while Father Lassota took charge 
of the armory, the powder mill, all the defensive weapons piled 
along the walls to repel attackers, and Father Dobrosh’s former 
post as chief master gunner. Part of his duties was night illumi- 
nation of the walls, so that the enemy infantry could try no 
surprises, and he constructed clusters of iron baskets along the 
length of the soaring steeple where watch-fires burned all night 
from sunset to sunrise. 

Seen from a distance, this familiar landmark took on the 
appearance of a giant torch that threw its light far into the 
surrounding darkness, and although it helped the Swedes a little 
in their night bombardments it also signaled to the world, and 
to whatever troops might be hurrying to help the besieged 
fortress, that Yasna Gora was still holding out. 
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In this manner, in which some people saw the hand of God, 
not only was the monastery swept clean of defeatists but the 

defense becaine more determined thai betore, 

Next day the Prior walked around the walls like a happy 
shepherd content with his flock. He liked everything he saw. 
He smiled like a man whose faith had been confirmed. He had 
words of praise and encouragement for everyone, the leaders as 
well as those they led, and he was quite radiant by the time he 
came to Pan Tcharnyetzk1. 

“The Constable, our beloved commander, is just as pleased 
with all this as lam,” he said. “He tells me that we’re now twice 
as strong as we were before. A new spirit has entered into every 
heart, Our Lady’s blessings will take care of the rest, and in the 
meantime I'll keep the negotiations going.” 

To which Kmita said: “Ey, Reverend Father, why waste time 
on talking? We'd do better to send out another raiding party 
and make some more Swedish mincemeat tonight.” 

Pleased as he was with everything, Father Kordetzki smiled at 
Pan Andrei like a fond, indulgent mother putting up with the 


pestering of an insistent child, and picking up a length of cable 
lying near the cannon pretended to whip him. 

“Will you behave yourself, then, you pesky Lithuanian?” he 
joked in good humor. “Are you a wolf or something, with that 
thirst for blood? Are you going to keep sticking your nose into 
everything, and corrupting others with your bad example? Take 
seis vaveka, eee 

Just as pleased and happy as the Prior, Pan Andrei dodged the 
mock blows and cried out like a persistent schoolboy: “Mince- 
meat! I want Swedish mincemeat!” 
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So they amused themselves, clear in their own purpose and 
devoted to their country’s cause, but Prior Kordetzki went on 
with the negotiations anyway, since he could see that Mueller 
was desperate to conclude the siege and grasped at every straw 
that the Brothers offered. Such anxiety to talk on the part of 
such a man as Mueller meant only one thing: the Swedes were 
at their wits’ end and worried about the future. 

There followed a string of days in which the guns and muskets 
did their work as bloodily as ever but pens scratched even 
harder. The siege went on, stretching into the first icy days of 
a savage Winter. The peaks of the High Tatras in the south were 
dark with brooding clouds, snowstorms were hatching in their 
craggy nests, and the cold legions of December rolled into the 
country. The Swedes clung to their camp fires in the night, 
preferring to risk death from the monastery’s cannon rather than 
the clutch of the bitter weather. 

Everyone in or outside the walls could tell that the siege was 
failing. The earth froze so deep into the subsoil that fieldworks 
and tunneling became impossible. And it wasn’t just Mueller’s 
officers who insisted that the talks go on; his entire army had 
only that one word on their lips. Their best hopes lay in a 
negotiated settlement and the Pauline Fathers went out of their 
way to keep that hope glowing. 

First, they led Mueller to believe that they were as disheart- 
ened and exhausted by the siege as his own dwindling and 
dispirited battalions. Father Dobrosh and the scholarly Father 
Sebastian Stavitzki hinted, when they came to see him as the 
Prior's envoys, that some sort of capitulation could be possible. 


Submission, on proper terms, wasn’t entirely out of the ques- 
tion, they told him, and Mueller was overjoyed to hear it. His 
delight was all the more apparent since he no longer cared about 
the ruin of his reputation if he failed to capture Tchenstohova; 
what mattered now was Swedish rule in Poland. 

There was no question in his mind, or in the minds of his 
alarmed superiors in Krakow and Warsaw, that Yasna Gora had 
become too dangerous to exist. It had to be taken. It’s fall, by 
whatever means, would doom the last hopes of the insurrection- 
ists and patriots from one end of the Commonwealth to the 
other and finally prostrate the entire nation at the feet of Swe- 
den, while its success, inconceivable though such a thought 
might be, would change all hearts and minds and plunge the 
Swedes into a terrible new war. 

Mueller didn’t have to be any kind of thinker to understand 
his own frightening dilemma. He grasped the import of his vast 
responsibility. He had blundered into a situation in which he 
faced no more than two choices, each hinged upon the quick 
capitulation of the monastery. He could expect either the gra- 
titude of his King, a field marshal’s baton and a shower of new 
titles and distinctions, or he could count on ultimate ruin and 
oblivion. And since he had become convinced in his own mind 
that this cursed ‘chicken coop’ had become a ‘walnut’ he’d 
“never be able to crack, he received the two white-robed emis- 
saries as if they were the envoys of the Holy Roman Emperor or 
the Turkish Sultan. 

Ife gave them a banquet. 

He drank copiously to their health and toasted both the Prior 
and the Constable of Syeradz. 

He sent a load of fresh fish as a gift to Father Kordetzki and, 
to finish with the whole affair once and for ever, he offered such 
mild terms for the monastery’s surrender that he had no doubt 
they would be accepted. 

The two Pauline Fathers thanked him as humbly as their cloth 
and calling demanded and required, took his written terms and 
went back to the fortress. Mueller was so sure of his success that 
he announced the end of the siege starting the next morning. 
His troops went mad with joy. They swarmed out of their 
redoubts and entrenchments and crowded up the hillside to talk 
to the defenders, promising themselves an easy Christmas in 


warm winter quarters. But Father Kordetzki asked for another 
day’s delay so that the entire community might vote on the 
matter. 

Mueller agreed without another thought. ‘It’s over,’ he told 
himself, hardly able to believe in his own good luck. ‘It’s over.’ 
But up in the fortress the lights burned all night behind the 


windows of the council chamber. 
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In the morning Mueller was trembling with impatience. He 
may have been a consummate conqueror, possibly the most 
experienced field commander in the Swedish Army, who had 
dictated more surrender terms to various cities than that Po- 
licertes to whom he liked to be compared, but his heart was 
hammering with anxiety when he caught sight of two Pauline 
habits on the track that led to his headquarters. 

This time the emissaries were Father Matthew Bleshynski, a 
lecturer in philosophy, who carried a sealed official document, 
and Father Malahovski who walked behind him with his head 
hung low in submission, his face pale with feeling, and his arms 
crossed meekly on his chest. 

The general met them at the head of his assembled staff. He 
murmured a few polite but hurried responses to Father Bleshyn- 
ski’s humble bow, took the letter swiftly from his hands, ripped 
through the seals and began to read. His coarse, fleshy face went 
through an instant transformation. 

His face swelled with blood. 

His eyes bulged out. 

His neck thickened and his short-cropped hair rose in rage 
under his long, curled wig. He couldn’t even control himself 
enough to speak. All that he managed was to thrust the letter at 
the Prince of Hesse who scanned it at a glance and then said 
calmly to the other officers: “The monks*mterelyedeelare that 
they cam t reneunce Yan Casinmr uireiithe Wiaimare orsmicir 
Church in Poland proclaims a new King. In other words they 
don't reeoonizet@harlessGustava 

Here the Prince started laughing. 

Sadovski stared at Mueller with irony and contempt. Veyhard 
clawed at his goatee in another fit of bitter and impotent rage. 
An angry growl echoed among the others. 
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But suddenly Mueller began to hammer his knees with his fist 
and shouted: “Guard! Guard!” The red, mustached faces of 
four musketeers appeared in the doorway. 

“Wake titese two shaven pateseana sul tmem under lock and 
key!” Mueller bellowed. “And you, Colonel Sadovski, have an 
announcement trumpeted along the monastery walls that if they 
fire one more cannon shot I’]l have this pair hanged before their 
eyes!” 


* * * 


The two Pauline Fathers were dragged outside and led 
through the camp amid the Jeers and jibes of the gathered 
soldiers. The musketeers jammed their hats on the two bowed 
heads, or rather across their eyes, and then led them on purpose 
through various obstacles where they tripped and fell. Each fall 
brought vast guffaws from the surrounding soldiery while the 
fallen priest was prodded back to his feet and beaten with musket 
butts across his back and shoulders. 

Other troopers pelted them with horse dung. Yet others 
shoved snow own inside their habits or rubbed it into the 
tonsures shaved on top of their heads. Some crude wits among 
them looped trumpet cords around the necks of the two prison- 
ers and led them like cattle at a country fair, shouting bids and 
prices. 

The two priests offered no resistance. They walked with 
downcast eyes, their arms crossed meekly on their chests. Their 
pale lips moved in silent prayers. At last they were thrown into 
an icy barn while armed guards took their posts outside. 

In the meantime Mueller’s threat echoed around the monas- 
tery and the clergy shuddered with fresh terror. Even the 
soldiers felt as if their blood had frozen. Their guns fell silent. 
The leaders sat in council but no one knew what to say or do. 
They couldn’t leave the two Fathers where they were. Some 
reply had to be made at once. But sending fresh emissaries 
would only furnish Mueller with additional hostages. 

Mueller solved a part of their dilemma by sending a messenger 
several hours later with a demand for an immediate answer. He 
was told that there could be no talks as long as the two captive 
envoys remained imprisoned. 

“How can we trust the word of a general who turns ambassa- 


dors into hostages?” the Prior demanded. “An envoy’s person 1s 
sacred even among barbarians.” 

There was no quick reply possible to that kind of answer. 
Mueller snarled and fretted. But a deadly feeling of uncertainty 
hung over the monastery, chilled the defenders’ spirits, rendered 
them weak and helpless in their own eyes, and sapped their will 
to fight. 

Meanwhile the Swedes, knowing themselves secure from the 
monastery’s cannon, worked feverishly to advance their saps and 
approaches, put up new fieldworks closer to the fortress, and 
pushed their guns forward into new entrenchments. Embold- 
ened by the silence on the walls, crowds of their soldiers came 
out to within half'a musket shot to shout their threats and curses. 

“Give up your monastery or we'll hang your monks,” they 
bellowed, shaking their fists at the mute defenders. 

Others, half drunk on liquor and quite intoxicated with the 
thought of their new protection, shouted obscenities and blas- 
phemed against the Virgin Mary and the Church. 

Kmita thought he’d go mad. Patience and humility were still 
so new to him that he just about choked on his own helpless rage 
but fear for the safety of the two captive priests made him as 
impotent as everybody else. He clawed at his hair and clothing, 
crushed his hands together, and kept repeating to Pan Pyotr 
Wehariyctzni: 

“Didn't I say what would happen when you talk with brig- 
ands! Didn’t I? And now we've got to stand here like a row of 
fence posts while they spit their blasphemies right into our faces! 
Holy Mother, take mercy on me, help me to hold myself in 
check! Look at them, will you? Dear God almighty, next 
they'll be climbing right up on the walls! Put me in irons, for 
God's sake, or I won’t be able to contain myself!” 

But the jeering troopers knew that they were safe. They 
came closer to the silent walls hour after hour. 


xk *« * 


_A day later another event took place that seemed to put a final 
seal on the defenders’ sense of hopelessness and despair. In 
surrendering Krakow, Pan Stefan Tcharnyetzki, the Castellan of 
Kiev, forced the Swedes to grant freedom to his men on the 
condition that they, along with him, would march to Silesia and 


stay there for the duration of the war. Seven hundred of these 
men, a part of the King’s Foot Guards commanded by Colonel 
Wolf, were quartered close to the Polish border; trusting in the 
terms of the capitulation, they didn’t expect any new hostilities 
against them, but Veyhard talked Mueller into’ seizing them 
any way. 

Mueller sent Veyhard himself with two thousand heavy cav- 
alry to cross into Silesia at night, surround the sleeping guards- 
men in their quarters, and drag them to Tchenstohova on the 
end of the rope to show the stubborn monks that they could 
expect no help from anywhere. 

Marched in yokes like cattle into the Swedish camp, Wolf's 
Guards were paraded all around the walls of Yasna Gora, taking 
(DemastOl tieinspihit Omt Ofte delendensy since MOvOmeInetiic 
fortress doubted for a moment that Mueller would force this 
splendid royal guard to lead the assault against them. 

Panic reappeared among the defenders. 

Some soldiers started to break their weapons. 

Others cried that the last hope of survival was now gone and 
that the only thing left for the embattled monastery was an 
immediate surrender. 

Even the gentry started to lose heart. A few of them went to 
Prior Kordetzki begging him to have mercy on their children, 
~on the holy shrine, on the miraculous painting and on the 
religious community itself, and it was only the immense spiritual 
authority of the Prior, and the respect enjoyed by the Constable 
of Syeradz, that put down this breach in discipline. 

Release of the two imprisoned priests was the foremost 
thought in Prior Kordetzki’s mind in those desperate days and 
he struck upon the best possible way to effect it. He sent word 
to Mueller that he had no choice but to sacrifice the two 
Brothers for the good of the Church. The defense would 
continue. Let the General condemn them to a martyrs’ death, 
if that’s what he wanted; everyone else would then know what 
to expect from him and his commitments. 

Mueller, however, clung stubbornly to his plan. He was 
convinced that the disastrous siege was as good as over; his own 
coarse and brutal nature, rooted as it was in purely materialistic 
goals and calculations, and uninspired by any lofty spiritual ideal, 
wouldn’t allow him to believe that the Prior was really ready to 


sacrifice his two brother Paulines. He picked Father Bleshynski 
as a messenger, binding him with an oath to return of his own 
free will no matter what kind of a reply he brought, and sent him 
with his final ultimatum to the little fortress. Father Bleshynsk1 
was also sworn to impress on the gathering both the immense 
resources of the besieging Swedes and the impossibility of fur- 
ther resistance. 

The quiet, mild-mannered priest repeated everything he was 
sworn to say but his eyes told something altogether different. 

“And since I value my life much less than the good of this 
Community,” he said in conclusion. “I’m confident of your 
decision, which must also bear that responsibility 1n mind, and 
which I’ll take faithfully back to the enemy.” 

He was told to repeat to Mueller that the Order wished for 
nothing better than a peaceful, negotiated conclusion to the 
siege, but that it couldn’t trust any terms offered by a general 
who imprisoned envoys. Father Malahovski came as a second 
messenger the next day and heard the same reply. 

After that both the captive priests heard Mueller pronounce a 
death sentence upon them. They were to hang in full view of 
the fortress the following morning. 


xk * * 


This grim and heartless scene took place at Mueller’s head- 
quarters in the presence of his staff and the principal command- 
ers of his army. All of them peered attentively into the faces of 
the condemned Fathers, as if to judge their own fortunes by the 
effect of the sentence on two of the stubborn Yasnogorians, but 
what they saw simply added to their own dismay and confusion. 

Instead of the fear and despondency they expected, they saw 
such gratitude and such ethereal joy that it seemed to flow down 
from another world. 

The priests’ pale, careworn cheeks glowed with a sudden flush 
as if the strength and confidence of youth were restored to them. 

Their eyes shone with an unearthly fire. 

“Why must we wait until tomorrow morning?” Father Mala- 
hovski asked in a voice that trembled with happiness and won- 
der. “Whysean’t wesdiemtodaymsineeiwe veebeenmc hocemmasea 
sacrifice for God and our King?” 


Shocked, Mueller ordered them taken outside at once. The 
dumbstruck officers sat staring at each other. 

“How can one fight that kind of fanaticism?” one of them 
asked at last. 

“Don’t you mean faith?” asked the Prince of Hesse. Then, 
turning to Veyhard, he said with contempt: “Perhaps you'd like 
to enlighten us with some more of your brilliant thoughts about 
these monks. I would like to hear them.” 

“ve better things to occupy my mind!” Veyhard snapped 
back, lis Epecciilleme, haggeiven them all the themehtsihey 
Miced. 

But Sadovski stepped boldly into the middle of the room and 
confronted Mueller. “Your Excellency must rescind the execu- 
tion order!” he said with such firmness that it amounted to an 
open challenge. 

“And why must I do that?” Mueller answered coldly. 

Because ll team the chad lor allumeaotianions, isecalseutme 
rest of the defenders will go mad with vengeance. Because 
they'll fight to the Jast man rather than surrender...” 

“Wittemberg is sending me the heaviest ay we've got,” 
Mueller shrugged and said. 

“Your Excellency can’t hang these men!” Sadovski went on 
forcefully. “They’re envoys who came here trusting in our 
decency and goodwill!” 

“So? I don’t intend to hang them on decency and goodwill. 
They'll hang on a gibbet.” 

“This crime will echo throughout this whole country and 
inflame everyone against us!” 

“lve heard quite enough about those echoes of yours!” Muel- 
ler shouted. “More than a hundred times! You’re getting to 
sound like one of them yourself!” 

“Your Exceliency will not do this thing without the King’s 
knowledge and permission!” Sadovski insisted. 

“And you’ve no right to remind me of my duties concerning 
the King!” 

“But I’ve the right to ask for a release from service and submit 
my reasons for His Mayjesty’s approval. I want to be a soldier, 
not a hangman!”’ 


“Give me your hand, Colonel Sadovski,” the Prince of Hesse 


said in a pointed, ostentatious manner, stepping in turn into the 
middle of the room. “You are a gentleman and a human being.” 

“What is this!” Mueller roared, leaping out of his chair. 
“What's the meaning of this?” 

“General,” the Prince said in a chilly and disdainful voice. “It 
means that I believe Colonel Sadovski is a decent man. Is there 
anything in the regulations to suggest he isn’t?” 

Mueller detested the elegant German Prince. But as 1s com- 
mon to many people of low class and breeding, he was impressed 
by his cool, polite, and yet disdainful speech, and with the 
self-assurance which comes so naturally to men of real quality 
and distinction. A crude and vulgar man himself, the old com- 
mander did his best to imitate these careless, aristocratic forms 
and hated himself for his inability to make them either look or 
sound natural and convincing. But he managed to control 
himself and said as calmly as he could: 

“The monks hang tomorrow!” 

“That doesn’t concern me,” the Prince shrugged, indifferent. 
“But if that’s the way Your Excellency wishes to proceed then I 
suggest that you order an immediate attack on those two thou- 
sand Poles we have in our camp. Because if we don’t destroy 
them all today they’ll be sure to charge on us tomorrow...! As 
itis, it’s safer for a Swedish soldier to jump into a snake pit then 
go among their tents. That’s all I wished to say. And now let 
me wish Your Excellency continuing success.” 


xk *k * 


With that, the Prince walked out of the meeting and Mueller 
knew that he had finally gone too far. He’d lost the confidence 
of his staff and destroyed his own authority among them. But 
he would always cling stubbornly to his own ideas and he did 
not rescind the execution order. 

The camp carpenters started putting up a gibbet in full view 
of the monastery while the emboldened troopers, still feeling 
safe under the forced ceasefire, pushed on in even thicker 
crowds almost as far as the monastery walls, howling their jeers, 
blasphemies, challenges and curses. So many of them stood at 
last under the walls that it looked as if they were getting ready 
to storm them. 


This snapped the last, frail threads of Pan Andrei’s new self- 
discipline, humility and patience. 

No one had weighed him down with chains, as he begged and 
pleaded. He threw all his newfound restraints to the winds, gave 
way to his old impulsiveness and anger, and fired a cannon-load 
of grapeshot straight into the loudest and thickest group of 
drunken blasphemers clustered before his bastion, blowing them 
all to shreds. 

At once, as if this were a signal for which everyone was 
praying, every gun and musket flamed along the walls and a 
hurricane of iron fell on the exposed Swedes who tumbled back 
downhill with yells of rage and terror, littering the slope with 
their dead and wounded. 

Pan Tcharnyetzki seized Kmita by both shoulders and began 
to shake him. “Don’t you know that you can be shot for this?” 
he shouted. 

“I know and I don’t care,’ Kmita said. “It’s all one to me.” 

“Well, if that’s the case... Then shoot straight! Don’t miss!” 

Kmita shot straight and soon there wasn’t a living target left 
in front of him. 

But a vast new upheaval convulsed the Swedish siege lines 
where not even the most determined among the besiegers could 
believe that it had been the Yasnogorians who first broke the 
ceasefire. Moreover the sudden firestorm proved at last to 
Mueller that the monks meant it when they said they would 
sacrifice the lives of their two Brothers if there was nothing else 
they could do to defend their Church. Kmita’s shot and the 
cannonade that followed also convinced him that if one hair was 
to fall from the heads of the condemned priests the only sound 
he’d hear from Yasna Gora thereafter would be musketry and 
cannon. He called off the hanging. 

Next day he invited the two condemned priests to dinner and 
sent them unharmed to the monastery. 

Father Kordetzki broke into tears when he saw them entering 
the gates. Everyone who could get close to them hugged them 
and embraced them, and all were amazed to hear that the two 
monks owed their lives to nothing else than this determined 
show of continuing resistance. 

The Prior, who had been angry at what he took to be Kmita’s 
folly, now summoned him and said: “I thought you had doomed 


them. I was wrong to blame you. You must have been inspired 
by Our Lady herself to do what you have done. Take it as a sign 
Ol illemspecial favor and rejoices. 

Wseloved Father, “Kimita pleaded massing the Priors hanes 
“Cet this be the end of te mecotlatjons 

But even as he spoke the sound of a trumpet announced that 
yet another messenger from Mueller was waiting at the gates. 


Chapter Sixty-seven 


THIS TIME Mueller’s envoy was so unusual as to be practically 
grotesque, more a cruel caricature of his kind than an individual 
whose character could be assessed on its own faults and merits. 
He was not unusual in the sense of being unique among his 


peers—there were many like him wandering through Germany 


and Poland since the Thirty Years’ War—but because he showed 
almost none of the gentler instincts that demarcate invisibly be- 
tween animals and even the most vicious and corrupt of men. 

His name was Kuklinovski. He led a regiment of irregular 
cavalry, all of them cut-throat volunteers only a step above 
common bandits, who served the invaders not merely as a matter 
of expediency but because they felt at home in that kind of 
service. A good part of them consisted of religious dissidents 
such as Lutherans, Calvinists and members of the Aryan Broth- 
erhood, which explained some of their allegiance to the Swedes, 
but their first loyalty was to loot and bloodshed. 

Most of them were gentry outlawed for various crimes, es- 
caped convicts and fugitives from the gibbet condemned to loss 
of property and honor, runaway bond slaves, thieving manor 
servants, and other dregs and sweepings of a violent and undis- 
ciplined society who lived their brutal lives in the shadow of a 
hangman’s rope. Only their colonel’s savage reputation as a 
merciless commander could terrorize them into some form of 
military discipline and kept them from being just a gang of 
pillagers and killers, in which respect they bore some kinship to 
Kmita’s former troopers. But while those Orshan ruffians 
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fought in battle like a pride of lions, Kuklinovski’s men were 
little more than jackals who preferred looting solitary manors, 
abusing country women, and breaking into strong-boxes and 
stables. 

Kuklinovski himself bore little physical resemblance to 
Kmita. He was more than twice Pan Andrei’s age. His hair and 
mustache were well peppered with a grizzled grey. His dry, 
wilted face was thickly etched with lines of cruelty, insolence 
and the self-willed, remorseless violence of his kind which were 
particularly evident and glaring in his unusually bulging and 
rapacious eyes. He was, in short, one of those professional 
mercenary soldiers of his time whose conscience had been 
burned out altogether, along with whatever passed with him for 
honor, in a life of almost endless warfare and debauchery. 

Such men served anyone who’d have them and it was usually 
a mere accident that decided whose side they would take. 
Words like God and Country had no meaning for them. Noth- 
ing was holy from their point of view. Their only dedication 
was to soldiering in its crudest form, where they found the 
pleasure, profits, dissipation and forgetfulness they needed. 
Once they had picked a side, however, in whatever conflict, 
they gave it all the loyalty they possessed, keeping their stubborn 
faith in part from a sense of corrupted military honor and, in the 
larger part, so as not to spoil the game for themselves and others 
of their kind. 

Kuklinovski was the epitome of the international, freebooting 
light cavalry commander who scoured the battlefields of Europe 
in those days. Courage, ferocity and tenacity, particularly when 
it came to the pursuit of vengeance, earned him an awesome 
reputation among the various roughnecks, brawlers, cut-throats 
and discordant spirits of the age. He had little trouble in 
recruiting his brand of marauders. He had spent a lifetime under 
Apvatdetveot banners, ile Madecemea @ocntereralainian miner mn 
Sietch, fighting Turks and Tartars; he led pillaging expeditions 
to Valachia, serving whoever could afford his price; and he 
raised murderous brigades in Germany during the Thirty Years’ 
War in which he gained himself a name as a dangerous and 
ferocious cavalry commander. 

His thick, short legs, bent like barrel-staves, testified to a 
lifetime spent mostly on horseback, while his long, skinny and 


slightly stooping body could serve as a warning of the cruel 
ravages, that nearly fifty years dedicated to ruthless self-indul- 
gence, could inflict on a man who didn’t have a conscience. 

Yet for all the blood he’d spilled in war and peacetime, he was 
not a wholly evil man, at least not by nature.’ He was still 
capable of occasional glimmers of humanity even though the 
kind of life he chose for himself corrupted him to the marrow, 
drained his capacity for goodness, and endowed him with an 
absolute contempt for any kind of retribution on earth or the 
elie alkvel 

‘I’ve done a lot of things for which I should’ve been struck down by 
lightning,’ he used to say to his drinking partners when he was 
three sheets to the wind himself. ‘But nothing’s happened to me 
yet. Nor will it, I’ll take a bet on that, in this life or the next.’ 

Yet while he saw no reason to believe in God or to fear His 
judgment, he nourished an unbounded superstitious faith in 
witches, astrologers, alchemists and the Devil. 

He dressed by preference in the costume of the Polish gentry 
because he felt that this was the most practical clothing for a 
fighting horseman, but he combed his thick black mustache 
upward with the ends spread out into brushes in the Swedish 
fashion. 

He had the habit of talking almost all the time. He boasted a 
“great deal more, thinking himself a man of great stature, impor- 
tance and renown, and quite convinced that he was one of the 
world’s foremost cavalry commanders. But he had an odd, 
childlike way of turning all his nouns and adjectives into dimin- 
utives which sounded like a parody of innocence in the mouth 
of such a vicious, cruel and bloodthirsty killer, and which 
fascinated his Swedish commander. 

Mueller thought highly of him. He liked him and he enjoyed 
having him at his table. There was something about this Polish 
renegade that appealed to the harsh, rough-hewn, aging Swedish 
general who had carved out his own reputation with a bloody 
hand, and who saw the same murderous rage in Kuklinovski that 
burned in himself, although his own ruthlessness was exercised 
at a higher level and on a broader plane. 

He picked him as his emissary to the obstinate and defiant 
fortress in part because Kuklinovski insisted on going, in part 
because he trusted him and believed that he’d succeed where the 


others failed, and partly because he knew that Kuklinovski hated 
the embattled monks with all the savage fervor of wounded 
self-esteem. While the two condemned priests were still wait- 
ing for their execution, the Constable of Syeradz agreed to come 
as a negotiator for their release provided that the Swedes fur- 
nished a distinguished hostage to guarantee his safety. But when 
Mueller offered Kuklinovski the Prior turned him down as not 
sufficiently important. 


x «* * 


With this in mind, the unforgiving, vengeful Kuklinovski set 
out on his mission determined to do the Yasnogorians as much 
harm as he could. 

He seethed with fury at their insult to his lofty vision of 
himself. He wanted vengeance for the humiliation they caused 
him at Mueller’s dining table. This injury to his stature would 
be somewhat mended by the fact of his embassy itself, but the 
wounded ruffian wanted to exact more practical retribution. 
His trained eyes, he knew, would quickly find the weak spots in 
the monastery’s defenses and his ready tongue would spread 
whatever doubt, discord and treachery he could manage to sow 
among the defenders. 

He picked the gate guarded by Pan Tcharnyetzki because he 
knew him quite well in the past. But Pan Pyotr happened to be 
asleep that night in his quarters, snatching a few quiet moments 
to get a little rest and leaving Kmita in charge of the bastion, so 
that it was Pan Andrei who met Kuklinovski, brought him inside 
the walls and led him to the council room. 

On their way, Kuklinovski threw his guide a sharp, calculat- 
ing look and liked what he saw. A single expert glance assessed 
the young man as a veteran campaigner, both by his straight- 
backed military bearing and the exemplary condition of his gear 
and weapons. 

Kuklinovski touched his cap in greeting 

“One fine little soldier can always tell another,” he lisped in 
his childish drawl, walking beside Pan Andrei. “I didn’t expect 
our little monks to have such dandy little officers on their 
payroll... And who are you, cavalier, if I may be so bold?” 

Kmita, whose zeal for his newfound cause equaled that of any 
other convert, loathed the sight of the bowlegged renegade. 
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But he was mindful of the emphasis that Father Kordetzki placed 
on negotiations and he remembered the Prior’s recent anger. 
“Iam Babinitch,” he introduced himself politely but coldly. 
“Formerly a colonel in the Lithuanian Army and now a volun- 
ccemlUnemsemmce Ol OMmlvelye lacy. 
“And I am Kuklinovski, also a colonel, and one that you must 
have heard about. There’s been a number of pretty little wars 
that gave people cause to remember me and my little sa- 


Ser me wiicekemhewclappedenine Weapon claimeliie at lal 


hip—*both in the Commonwealth and many foreign places.” 

Ave heard of you, Kimita said. 

“Hmm. Well. So you’re from Lithuania, are you?” Kukhi- 
novski questioned. “They’ve a few fine soldiers there as well... 
We hear about each other from one end of the world to another, 
don’t you know, because a soldier’s fame is like the wind. It flies 
across any border...” 

His next question was so unexpected that it fixed Pan Andre1 
in place as if he’d sprouted roots. “Did you know a certain 
Kmita up there in Lithuania?” 

“Why do you ask about him?” Taken aback, Pan Andrei lost 
some of his coldness. 

‘Because I admire him,” Kuklinovski said. “I love him like a 
brother! We never met but we’re as alike as a pair of booties...! 
Cult tMomuthe same Inide, as it were... 1 ve alwaseusaic) that there 
are only two real soldiers in the Commonwealth: Kmita in 
Lithuania and I among the Poles... A fine pair of turtledoves, 
wouldn’t you say? Eh? What?” 

‘May you drop dead, you foul piece of carrion,’ Kmita thought, 
disgusted, but Kuklinovski had another question. “Did you 
know him welle” 

Kmita’s blood felt as if it were boiling in his veins but he 
controlled himself remembering that Kuklinovski came under a 
flaccot ines: 

“No. Not personally,” he said and then pointed to a door in 
which one of the Pauline Fathers appeared to receive the visitor. 
“But here is where you go. The council is waiting for you 
tienes 

Kuklinovski stepped into the doorway, then halted and turned 
to peer sharply at his escort. “I'd like it, cavalier, if you walked 


mesback to the gate after this issovenmamie sae tou ammoudrel 
“INGEsOmepody close: 
“Tll wait for you here,” Kmita answered. 
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Kuklinovski followed the priest inside and Kmita was left 
alone. After a moment he started walking angrily up and down 
the courtyard. 

“Pitch doesn’t stick to a coat as stubbornly as a bad name to a 
man,” he muttered bitterly. “That murderous scum, that turn- 
coat, calls himself my brother and sees me as his own stinking 
kind! That’s what I’ve come to. Well, what did I expect? 
Every cut-throat claims some kinship with me, while to decent 
people luman abomumation. | havemeh done cnouch yersto 
redeem myself... no, not by along shot! Ah, if I could just teach 
that rat a lesson...” 

The discussion in the Definitorium went onalongtime. Night 
fell. Dark shadows settled on the monastery. Kmita kept on 
waiting and, at last, Pan Kuklinovski reappeared before him. 
Darkness concealed his face but Kmita judged by his thickened 
breathing that his mission had fared no better than those of all 
the other Swedish emissaries. The bitter turncoat was so irri- 
tated that, at first, he didn’t even feel like talking. 

They walked in silence, each closed in his own gloomy 
thoughts, but Pan Andrei decided that he’d at least try to 
discover what was happening in the world outside. 

“Il imagine your good intentions came to nothing,” he 
prompted, feigning some sympathy for the angry cut-throat. 
“Our priests are a stubborn lot, I know...” 

And here he let his voice drop into a conspiratorial whisper. 

“They're wrong to turn their backs on good advice,” he went 
on. “Very wrong. I mean, what’s the sense? We can’t hold out 
forever. 

Kuklinovski halted, turned his embittered eyes on Kmita and 
then grinned and tugged gently at his sleeve. “Ah, you think so? 
Hmm?” 

“Yes Ido. It only stands to reason.” 

“You've a smart little brain in your head if that’s what you’re 
thinking. Yes you do, you do... Your reverend daddies will go 
to the chopping block, I promise you that! Huh! So they don’t 


want to listen to Kuklinovski, do they? Fine. That’s just fine. 
They'll listen to his sword instead.” 

“To tell you the truth [ don’t care about them one way or 
another,’ Kmita went on, still playing the renegade’s sympa- 
Piizeho lel th concermed about 18 this holy plice, and athe 
longer we delay surrender the harder will be the conditions we’ll 
have to accept... That’s unless there’s some truth to what people 
ieesayaie.., 

“Such as what?” 

“Such as the uprisings all over the country. The attacks on 
the Swedes here and there. And that the Tartar Khan is coming 
to our aid. If all that’s true then Mueller might be forced to give 
up the siege.” 

“Well...” Kuklinovski shrugged. “Dll tel! you this in confi- 
dence, though [ wouldn’t say it out loud to anybody else, but 
it’s all getting to be true enough... Swedish blood is on every- 
body's menu nowadays. Everybody wants a taste of it, including 
the Crown Army. It’s just a question of time before the Het- 
mans thank Charles Gustav for his hospitality and go their own 
way, and the Khan is also quite a little problem... But Mueller 
won't give up the siege no matter what happens. We'll be 
getting some heavy siege-guns in a day or two, and then we'll 
smoke these sly little badgers our of their holy bolt-hole, you 
~ can bet on that...!” 

“That’s that, then,” Kmita said and shrugged as if nothing 
more remained to be said about it. 

“Yes. That will be that.” Kuklinovski nodded. “But you’ve 
a good little brain ticking in your head, my friend, you ought to 
mse 1t Maueler. 

Pie hetes theseate, ehemita Said: “Wine to say coodbye... 
unless you'd like me to walk you down the slope a little way?” 

“Why not? Walk me down. A few days ago you people fired 
ola bomen ce) eae 

“What are you saying?” Kmita asked, concealing his sudden 
erin. “Who'd do a thing like that?” 

“Ah, maybe it was an accident... But walk me down anyway, 
just to make sure we don’t have another. And I’ve a few words 
to say to you in private.” 

‘And I’ve some for you.” 

“Goodesler seco then. 
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They went through the gate, beyond the reach of the illumi- 
nations on the tower, and plunged into darkness. Here Kukli- 
novski stopped again and plucked at Kmita’s sleeve as he had 
done before. 

“You, my young friend, seem like a smart and farsighted kind 
of chap,” he started. “Moreover you’ve the look of a regular 
little trooper about you, I can tell... So how come you're 
sticking with the priests instead of good soldiers? Where’s the 
percentage in being a parish errand boy? You’d have a lot better 
time with us, and a lot more fun... Good liquor, bad women and 
a lucky hand with the dice, eh? That’s the way to live! Do you 
get my meaning?” 

Here he clutched Kmita’s arm and squeezed it with his long, 


dry hand. 
“This house,—and he cocked a thumb at the fortress 


crouched and glowing in the dark behind them—“is burning 
down. A man’s an idiot if he doesn’t run for it when the roof’s 
on fire. What’s stopping you? Eh? Are you afraid that some- 
body will call you a traitor? Don’t even waste your spit on fools 
lise thats: 

“Who cares what people say?” Kuklinovski gave a grim, 
disdainful snort. “Come and join our party. You're getting a 
personal invitation from Kuklinovski and that doesn’t happen 
every day... Take it or leave it, either way I won't be offended, 
but it’s worth your while to listen when Kuklinovski speaks. | 
guarantee the General will be glad to see you, I'll make sure of 
that. I’m telling you this because you’ve caught my fancy and 
that doesn’t happen every day either, let me tell you... 

“Hey,’—and the ruthless renegade grinned whitely in the 
dark—“we have some merry little times, we do! Take my word 
for that. Picking whom you serve is a soldier’s freedom and 
there’s no better way for a man to live. That’s what freedom is 
about, my lad. To Hell with those monks! If you’ve some little 
notions of right or wrong getting in your way then get rid of 
them! Send them to the Devil, which is where virtue belongs 
anyway. And remember that we’ve some decent people serving 
with us too... So many of the gentry, all those Lords and 
Hetmans... What more do you want? Why should you be better 


than the best we've got? Who is still hanging onto our little 
Casimir, hmm? Nobody! There’s only Sapyeha who’s giving 
Iwacziillianvadstinrculpitmcrc 1M Litnianiaebut thats about alll” 

Kmita became suddenly interested. “Sapyeha is squeezing 
Radzivill, you say?” | 

SUidiicispoive the Wewmilinisdic. Ite cave ladziviila oad 
beating in Podlasye and now he’s besieging him in Tikotzin. 
And we're not getting in his way either.” 

“Why note” 

“Why should we? Charles Gustav would rather have those 
two devour each other. What use are they to him? Radzivill 
was never a sure thing with us anyway, all he ever thought about 
was himself. And besides, he’s sick. He’s just about choked 
down his last breath. Once a man lets himself be cornered in a 
siege he’s as good as finished.” 

“And the Swedes don’t want to help him out?” 

“Who's to help him? The King is in Prussia, because that’s 
more important. Little Freddie Wilhelm, the foxy Elector, has 
played the weasel well enough so far but now he’s got to put up 
or shut up. Vyelkopolska is up in arms. Wittemberg is needed 
in Krakow. Douglas has his hands full with the highlanders in 
the mountains. So they let Radzivill stew in his own juice. Let 

~Sapyeha eat him. He’s grown a bit, our little Pan Sapyeha, oh 
he’s grown alright, but his turn will come... Our little Charlie 
Gustav will trim his horns for him once he’s taken care of the 
Prussians, and that’il be that. Now’s a bad time to move against 
Sapyeha anyway, because all of Lithuania is standing behind 
nena 

“And what about Zmudya?” 

“Pontus de la Gardie has his paws on it, and it’s a heavy set of 
paws, believe me. I know our little Pontus.” 

“So Radzivill has fallen this low, you say? Imagine, he used 
to think himself the equal of monarchs.” 

“He’s going. Yes, he’s going. His light is just about out and 
it won't last much longer.” 

“God works in mysterious ways, I’d say,” Kmita murmured 
quietly. 

“That's the way it is in war. One day you’re in the saddle and 
the next day you’re down in the dust and somebody else is riding 


over you... But no matter! What do you think about the 
proposition I made you?” 

“I’m thinking about it.” 

“Don’t think too long. Just do it. Join us, why don’t you? 
You won’t be sorry, you’ve got my word on that. If today’s too 
soon for you then make up your mind tomorrow, or the day 
after. Or by the time the siege-guns get here. These people 
trust you if you can go out of the gates like this, so make use of 
it. Volunteer for an embassy, bring us some letters and then stay. 
Why not?” 

“You’re pulling me over to the Swedes because you're their 
envoy,’ Kmita said suddenly as if still in doubt. “You're saying 
what you have to say but who knows what you're thinking? 
Lots of men say that they back the Swedes but in their heart of 
hearts they don’t wish them well at all.” 

“Not me, you’ve my word on that,” Kuklinovski said. “I’m 
telling you what’s in my mind, not because I’m anybody’s 
emissary. Besides my mission is over on this side of the gates. 
Listen, I'll gladly put aside my dignity as an ambassador and my 
privileged status as an envoy if that’ll make you feel more at ease 
about me. I’m telling you as one private individual to another: 
send this stinking little fortress to the Devil and join some good 
soldiers!” 

“Ah, well,” Kmita said and began to nod. “If you’re speaking 
as a private individual...” 

“That’s right! That’s just what I’m doing!” 

“And I can answer you as if you weren’t an envoy?” 

“You can! Because I’m not! I[ said it myself!” 

“Then listen carefully, Master Kuklinovski,” Kmita said softly 
and leaned closer to peer directly into the eyes of the waiting 
fenepade. YOU fe scum, you re a traitor, you te aapiecemon 
garbage, you’re a mongrel dog! Is that enough for you or do | 
have to spit in your face as well?” 

“What...2 What...2 What is this?” Kuklinovski’s bulging 
eyes looked as if they were about to burst out of their sockets. 
“What...¢ Do I hear you right?” 

“Do you want a faceful of spit, then?” Kmita said again. “Is 
that what you're after?” 

Kuklinovski whipped out his saber with the speed of lightning 
but Kmita caught his arm in his iron grip, wrenched it back, tore 


the saber out of the numb, crushed fingers, and cracked the 
renegade across the face with a blow as loud as a pistol shot. 
Then he spun him around like a whirligig, slapped him again on 
the other cheek and kicked him in the backside as hard as he 
could. | 

“That's for the private individual, not an envoy!” he shouted 
after him. 


* -*« * 


Kuklinovski rolled down the hillside like a stone hurled from 
a catapult and Pan Andrei made his way calmly to the gate. 

All of this took place in a slight declivity where no one on the 
walls could have seen a thing. But Kmita met the Prior waiting 
anxiously by the gate and looking worried about his long ab- 
TOTES. 

“What were you doing so long with Kuklinovski?” he asked, 
leading him aside. 

“We talked about this and that.” 

“What did he tell you?” 

“That it’s true what we’ve heard about the Khan.’ 

“God be praised for changing the hearts of the heathen and 


turning enemies into friends.” 
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“He also said that Vyelkopolska is on the move as well...” 

‘Thank God!” Father Kordetzki cried out, interrupting. 

“'.. And that the Hetmans’ regular contingents are getting 
more and more disaffected with the Swedes,” Pan Andrei went 
on. “He also told me that the Voyevode of Vitebsk has beaten the 
traitor Radzivill in Podlasye, with all decent and right-thinking 
people standing at his side. All of Lithuania is now in his camp, 
excepting for Zmudya which Pontus has seized...” 

“God be praised! And was this all you talked about?” 

“Not quite. After that, Kuklinovski tried to talk me into 
going over to the Swedes.” 

“T expected that,” Prior Kordetzki nodded. “That is a truly 
evil man. And what did you tell him?” 


~ 


“Well, you see Reverend Father, this is the way he put it: 
‘I’m laying aside my privileges as an envoy, which end at the gates 
anyway. That is what he said. ‘I’m urging you as a private 
individual, not an ambassador.’ So | asked him again, to make sure 
i could reply as one individual to another and he said I could...” 


SO. wal happenedithen? ~ 

“T belted him in the snout and he rolled downhill.” 

“lmtiie name ot thesmather, (heuSommancuticull@lmeG mesus 
cried Father Kordetzki. 

‘Won t be anery, Father, Kinita begesedss Wplayediit ), atne 
niles. Ana we cam bercdead sure We lenevem preauic amwoncate 
anyone about it.” 

The Prior stood silent for a pensive moment. 

“Your motives were good, I know that,” he said. “I’m just 
worried that you’ve made another dangerous enemy for your- 
self. That is a tennible maana)” 

“One more,/one less, ‘Kinnitashruesed, then leaned over to 
whisper in the Prior’s ear. “And Prince Boguslav? Now that’s 
an enemy. What’s a Kuklinovski? I don’t have a thought to 
Spine tOmone Of mis ieniG. 


Chapter Sixty-eight 


AT LAST THE GRIM Arvid Wittemberg made his presence known, 
albeit from a distance. A high-ranking officer delivered his letter 
ordering the Pauline Fathers to surrender their fortress to Mueller 
with no more delays. ‘Otherwise,’ wrote the Field Marshal, ‘if you 
do not comply with this command, and do not cease your defiance of that 
General’s wishes, you may expect punishment of such severity that it will 
serve as an example to others throughout your whole country.’ 

The Fathers decided on their old strategy of playing for time, 
finding fresh excuses every day for their noncompliance, and the 
roar of cannon echoed as before while the talks went on. 

Mueller claimed that the only reason he wanted his own 
garrison in the monastery was to protect it from roving bands of 
rebels and marauders. The Fathers replied that since their own 
garrison proved sufficient against such mighty forces as those of 
His Excellency it ought to be adequate against the local bandits. 
They begged Mueller in the name of everything they held holy 
to take himself off to Vyelun, or anywhere he wished, and at last 
the Swedes’ patience ran out altogether. That pitiful humility 
with which the monks begged for mercy, while at the same time 
working their cannon harder and better than ever, drove Muel- 
ler and his men to the brink of despair. 

At first the unsubmissive priests simply puzzled the grizzled 
old warrior. He couldn’t understand why that place went on 
fighting when the rest of the country surrendered so swiftly, 
what powers sustained it, what still kept the defenders’ hopes 
alive, what moved them to defiance, and what they expected to 
BGG Vic- 
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But time itself began to provide the answers. The flame of 
resistance that had started here leaped like wildfire across the 
whole nation. 

Despite his own rather dull and torpid mind, Mueller began 
to realize at last what Father Kordetzki wanted to bring about. 
Sadovski finally managed to pound into his head that this wasn't 
just a question of one rocky hill and a little fortress; the stakes 
were higher than the monastery, its accumulated treasures, or 
even the monks’ own survival and safety. What concerned the 
Prior was the fate of the Commonwealth itself. 

It dawned on Mueller that this unassuming, softly speaking 
priest knew perfectly well what he was doing all along, that he 
was fully conscious of his mission from the start, that he had 
risen up like an ancient prophet to blaze a trail that others might 
follow, and to send a ringing cry of ‘Sursum corda! Lift up your 
hearts!’ all across the land. Whether he triumphed in this place 
or died on its walls didn’t matter to him; what he was after was 
nothing less than to reawaken all those sleeping forces, point 
them towards the path of redemption and forgiveness, and bring 
an unquenchable new light to his country’s darkness. 

Once this was clear in his mind, the old warrior simply 
became afraid. Both this opponent and his own assignment 
seemed too much for him. That contemptible Tchenstohova 
chicken coop had suddenly become a mountain defended by a 
Titan, the Second Policertes shrunk into an unimportant foot- 
note, and his army appeared no more threatening than a scatter- 
ing of insects even in his own astonished eyes. 

Alone in his quarters Mueller asked himself how such puny 
forces could dream of toppling this strange, mysterious and 
supernatural power that seemed to draw its strength out of the 
sky itself. But he found no answer anywhere in his own experi- 
Elie. 

Frightened, he began to doubt. Doubting, he knew that he 
would be the scapegoat for everybody’s failure and he started 
casting about for someone else to blame. His first rage fell on 
Veyhard. Huis officers, already demoralized and at odds with 
each other over that dreadful siege, took sides with him or 
against him. The resulting quarrels, bickering and discord ham- 
pered the siege even further. 


x * * 


But Mueller spent too many years of his life in measuring 
people and events with a soldier’s yardstick, which reduced 
everything to numbers, not to have some hopes that the fortress 
would surrender in the end. It had to. No reasonable person 
could dream of another conclusion. Wasn’t Wittemberg send- 
ing him six “Destroyer Cannon’ —the heaviest siege-guns in his 
arsenal—which already showed what they could do in the bat- 
tering of Krakow? 

‘What the Devil!’ Mueller thought. ‘Walls like these won’t stand 
up to such artillery. And once this nest of witchcraft, magic and 
superstition is dust in the wind then things will quieten down again 
everywhere else.’ 

While waiting for the big guns he ordered a continuing 
bombardment with what guns he had. Days of fighting returned 
to the siege lines. But no matter how many firebombs rained 
down on the monastery roofs, and no matter what heroic efforts 
were made by his bravest gunners, nothing seemed to work. 
Whenever the wind blew away the seas of smoke that swirled 
above the fortress, the church appeared untouched, piercing the 
sky with its spires and towers, and as serene as always. 

And that wasn’t all! Mueller could see dark, Satanic powers 
of the priests at work everywhere. Time and again cries of 
“Magic! Witchcraft!” rose out of his entrenchments because too 
many unexplainable things were happening all at once. Shells 
changed their course in flight, arced over the monastery, and 
burst in his own siege lines on the opposite side. Master gunners 
bending over their sighting mechanisms fell dead for no apparent 
reason. The smoke that shrouded Yasna Gora twisted into 
strange, threatening shapes that filled his men with superstitious 
fear, and powder carts caught fire and blew up as if ignited by 
invisible hands. 

Moreover, Swedish soldiers continued to vanish. Any Swede 
who ventured alone out of the encampment seemed to disappear 
as if the earth had split open under him. So did pairs of foragers 
and even three-man pickets. Suspicion fell at once on the Polish 
auxiliary brigades encamped nearby, since all of them, with the 
exception of Kuklinovski’s regiment, refused to take any part in 
the siege and were becoming daily more hostile and menacing. 


Mueller went so far, in a meeting of all his senior officers, as to 
threaten Colonel Zbrozek’s men with a general court-martial, 
to which Zbrozek snapped right into his eyes: “Try, it General!” 

The Poles, on the other hand, strolled through the Swedish 
camp in ever greater numbers, going out of their way to show 
disdain for the common soldiers and starting quarrels with the 
officers. This led to sword fights in which the Polish troopers 
were usually the winners since they were all members of the 
fighting gentry who were trained in swordsmanship from boy- 
hood. Mueller issued stern orders against dueling and, in the 
end, he banned his Polish soldiers from Swedish encampments 
so that the two contingents lay side by side but separate from 
each other, eying each other as if they were enemies, and 
seemingly waiting for the first opportunity for an all-out battle. 

In the meantime the monastery defended itself more success- 
fully than ever. The guns sent by the Castellan of Krakow 
proved to be just as good as Mueller’s and the gunners became 
so accurate through practice that they hit some enemy target 
with each shot. 

To the increasingly bitter Swedish soldiers this was pure 
witchcraft; it wasn’t a soldier’s business, they told their officers, 
to fight such powers as those that defended that den of magi- 
cians. Indeed, panic broke out one morning in their south-east- 
ern rampart where the soldiers clearly saw the image of a 
woman, dressed in blue, shielding the church and the monastery 
with her cloak. They threw themselves facedown on the 
ground and wouldn’t raise their heads until Mueller himself rode 
into their trenches. 

But even the presence of their General among them had scant 
ettect at rst, They paid no attentiom to lis explanations tnat 
this was merely an optical illusion caused by mist and gunsmoke. 
Nor were his threats of ruthless punishment any more effective 
particularly since he couldn’t hide his own utter and inexplica- 
Ole terror. 

Fear bred rumors with the speed of flies hatching in the 
Springtime. Iumors became convictions. The besieging army 
was soon absolutely certain that no one who took part in this 
doomed, cursed operation would die a natural death. Even 
some of Mueller’s senior officers shared this belief so that he had 
to send for a swarm of Lutheran ministers to exorcise the spells. 


They wandered up and down the camp, chanting psalms and 
whispering their prayers, but the fear had become so widespread 
by this time that the soldiers told them to their faces: “Save your 
breath. It’s not your powers that can triumph here.” 


x «* * 


In the midst of all these portents and bombardments a new 
messenger from Mueller came to the fortress gates and soon 
stood before the Prior and the council. 

His name was Sladkovski. He held the office of Podstoli or 
regional magistrate in the town of Rava near the Prussian bor- 
der, and he’d been picked up by a Swedish foraging detachment 
while on his way home from visiting in the Elector’s country. 
The Pauline elders gave him a cold reception despite his honest 
face and his open smile because they had become accustomed by 
this time to friendly faces worn by lying traitors. But he took 
their hostility in his stride. 

Pepisccdmoeece endless Chet, hessald omee ane stood 
before them. 

DEOlwevereand. ever they cGhorused im heuly while emer 
Kordetzki added quickly: “And may His blessings come to those 
Wine Gehve Tain. 

“T also serve Him,” said the Pan Podstoli, brushing down a 
stray, tawny cowlick on the crown of his head. “Which is more 
than I can say for Mueller, as you'll shortly see... Hmm! Tfu1! 
Allow me, good Fathers, to clear my throat. I get a bad taste in 
my mouth when I mention Swedes. But anyway, Muel- 
ler—tfui/—sent me here to urge you to surrender. I took the 
job. Why? To tell you: keep resisting! Keep fighting! Don’t 
think of giving up—no, not for a moment!—because the Swedes 
are just about at the end of their rope and going to the Devil 
faster than anybody ever hoped to see.” 

The gathered clergy and leaders of the gentry stared with 
astonishment at such an emissary and Pan Zamoyski leaped to 
his feet and cried out: “As God is dear to me, this seems like a 
really honest man!” 

“Hmm. Well. The fact that I’m not a grubby, bootlicking 
little turncoat will also make itself apparent soon, I hope,” Pan 
Sladkovski answered, patting down his unruly cowlick with one 
palm and shaking Pan Zamoyski’s hand with the other. “I talked 


Mueller into making me his envoy so that I’d have a chance to 
tell you what has begun to happen everywhere around us, and 
it’s such great news that I’d like to babble it out in one breath, 
if only I could...!” 

He did pause for a quick gulp of air, grinning with joy and 
triumph, while the amazed resistance leaders leaned forward 
towards him and held their own breaths. 

“Thank the Good Lord and His Holy Mother that She chose 
you as the instrument of change in human hearts!” Pan Sladk- 
ovski cried, crimson with excitement. “It’s your example that’s 
sweeping the whole country! It’s you who showed the entire 
nation how to break the grip of the Swedes and shake off their 
clutches! 

“Phew!” And the redfaced, grinning Pan Podstoli broke into a 
sweat, awash with happiness and feeling. His erudition may 
have left a lot to be desired but his voice rang as pure and clear 
as a crystal bell. “What more can I tell you? The Swede is 
getting pounded in Vyelkopolska and throughout Mazovia. 
Our people are up in arms everywhere, cutting the roads, 
attacking loose detachments, and they’ve already given the 
Swedes a sound thrashing in several different places. The gentry 
is mounting up all over the country. The peasants are banding 
together, and if they lay their hands on some Swede they skin 
him alive! That’s what’s happening, Fathers! That’s what things 
have come to! And who put this new heart and spirit in every 
man alive? You did!” 

“An angel is speaking to us!” cried the priests and gentry, 
lifting their arms towards the sky. “Nothing but an angel!” 

“Ah... Hmm... No, not an angel,” gasped the bluff, embar- 
rassed country noble. “Just Sladkovski, magistrate of Rava, at 
your service... But listen, there is more to come! The Tartar 
Khan, remembering all the kindnesses he received from King 
Yan Casimir—our good and rightful sovereign, may he rule over 
us for many happy years!—is coming to his aid and he’s already 
crossed the borders of the Commonwealth. Those Cossacks 
who tried to stop him have been ground and trampled into dust 
and now he’s heading for Lvov with a hundred thousand warri- 


ors at his back—including Hmyelnitzki himself, whether or not 
he likes it!” 


“Dear God! Dear God!” the gathered priests and gentry cried 
over and over in unbelieving voices, as if such joy as they were 
feeling then couldn’t be true or real. 
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“But even that’s not all!” Pan Sladkovski was now waving his 
arms like a windmill in a hurricane. “Pan Tcharnyetzki is also 
on his way! He is now free to come back to the fighting since 
the Swedes broke their capitulation agreement by seizing Wolf’s 
soldiers! King Yan Casimir is gathering more troops around him 


and he’s expected back in our country any day! And the Het- 
mans—ah, listen to this, good Fathers, listen!—the Hetmans... 
Pan Pototzki and Pan Lantzkoronski and all their forces with 
them... are only waiting for our King’s return to leave the 
Swedes and turn their sabers on them. In the meantime they’re 
in close contact with Pan Sapyeha and the Khan... 

“So what’s it all about, good Fathers? What’s it all about?” 
The breathless Pan Sladkovski looked as if he were about drown 
in his own sweat and burst with excitement. “The Swedes are 
shaking in their breeches, that’s what I came to tell you! The 
whole country’s on fire, war is bursting out everywhere you 
look, and every man alive is coming out to fight!” 


x * * 


The feelings which gripped everyone who heard Pan Sladk- 
ovski didn’t need to be described or explained. They were plain 
to all. Some men wept. Others fell to their knees and prayed. 
Others sat as if dazzled, repeating over and over: “It can’t be... 
itmean tbe 

Hearing them, Pan Sladkovski walked up to the life-sized 
figure of Christ on the cross, placed his hand on it, and said 
solemnly: “I swear to you by these holy wounds that I’m telling 
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you Christ’s own honest truth. I say again: keep fighting, don’t 
give way to weakness, don’t trust the Swedes, and don’t believe 
that humility and surrender would assure your safety. They pay 
no attention to any promises they make. They don’t keep 
ieheeiients... 

“You’re locked within these walls so you don’t know what is 
happening elsewhere in the country,” he went on in their tear- 
choked silence and then began to list the horrors of Swedish 
occupation. “Believe me, there has never been such oppression 
among us. People are robbed at will. All their rights are 


violated along with their bodies. The laws are trampled. Con- 
vents are looted and desecrated just like the shrines and church- 
es. Nuns are raped. Priests are murdered out of hand. Nothing 
is holy to this enemy. The Faith is insulted. The whole King- 
dom is just a pile of loot to be scratched apart by the first foreign 
mercenary robber that comes along. You’d think a plague had 
fallen on us all, and no one can be sure when his turn might 
come. Even those who still side with the Swedes can’t avoid 
becoming their victims, losing lives and property at a trooper’s 
whim. That’s how it is everywhere you look and it’s God’s own 
justice on those turncoat traitors who broke their faith with our 
rightful King. 

“Cling to your walls with all the strength you have!” he 
begged in a voice that shook with love and caring. “Don’t give 
up! I tell you, if I can just manage to keep my head on my 
shoulders and find some way out of Mueller’s clutches, I’ll make 
straight for Silesia and our royal master. There I’ll fall at his feet 
and tell him: ‘Merciful Majesty! Save Tchenstohova and your most 
faithful servants!’ But you hold out here, dearest Fathers, because 
the salvation of the entire Commonwealth is now in your 
hands.” 

Here Pan Sladkovsk1’s voice broke under the strain and power 
of his own emotion and tears gleamed brightly in his honest 
eves: 

“Yes, you ll have some dreadful moments before it’s all over,” 
he went on. “There are enormous guns coming here from 
Krakow with two hundred picked infantry to guard them. One 
of them, in particular, is a real terror. There’ll be some terrible 
new bombardments. There’ll be great assaults. But that’s the 
last and worst thing the enemy can do. Those great guns are the 
last card he has left to play. Just hold out through that final 
horror because help is already on the way...” 

He choked back his tears, caught a breath, and placed his 
hands again on the pierced, lifelike feet of the wounded Christ. 

“By these red wounds,” he gasped. “I swear it! The King, the 
Hetmans, the army, and all the people of the Commonwealth are 
coming to the aid of their Holy Patroness... That's what I came 
to tell you... Help and salvation aren’t far away. Just hold out 
forvawittle Toneer.:.!” 


xk ** * 


Here he broke down altogether and burst into tears and so did 
everyone else gathered in that chamber. It was high time for this 
weary handful of defenders to hear some good news. 

Prior Kordetzki left his seat, neared Pan Sladkovski and 
opened his arms. The bluff country noble threw himself into his 
embrace, the others followed this example and all of them 
hugged, kissed and congratulated each other as if the Swedes 
were already gone from below their walls. 

“To the chapel, Brothers!” Father Kordetzki said at last. “To 
PieneMapel! 

He led the way. All the others followed. They lit all the 
candles since twilight was already falling. They drew aside the 
curtains that shrouded the Miraculous Madonna which immedi- 
ately spilled its jeweled lights among them. Father Kordetzki 
knelt on the altar steps with the Brothers of the Order behind 
him, then the praying gentry, and then the gathered country folk 
and soldiers. The women brought their children. Eyes red with 
weeping, and pale faces drawn with weeks of strain, hardship and 
exhaustion, lifted towards the object of their adoration, but now 
there were smiles of joy shining through those tears. 

They worshiped in silence. 

~ Then Prior Kordetzki began the Litany to the Virgin Mary, a 
chanted recitation of prayer and responses with which Poles had 
spoken to God’s Mother in moments of trouble, terror, or 
despair through all the long centuries of their national existence. 

“We turn to You who art our shield and succor,” the Prior 
began, but that was as much as he could manage just then. 

His voice cracked and crumpled. The familiar words dwin- 
dled into silence. 

All those nights without sleep that he had spent in prayer, 
those weeks of silent struggle that he shared with no one, all his 
suppressed anxieties, the weight of all the fears he had so care- 
fully hidden—and now the joyous certainty of rescue—broke 
free suddenly inside him and spilled out in a tide of feeling he 
could neither control nor contain. 

Sobs shook his frail chest. He bowed towards the floor as if 
the burden he’d placed on his own shoulders—the fate of his 


whole nation—had finally proved too much even for a man of 


his strength, faith, greatness and convictions. He lay spent and 
trembling on the floor like a worn-out child. 
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“Mary! Mary! Mary!”he managed to cry out before his voice 
subsided in a flood of tears. 

It was late before the priests and gentry finally left the chapel 
and went back to the walls. But Father Kordetzki remained 
where he fell, lying in silent prayer until dawn, his forehead 
pressed to the cold stone steps and his arms spread out in the 
shape of a living cross. 

Some of the Brothers worried that he might fall ill if he didn’t 
get at least a little rest but he was up at sunrise to visit all the 
towers, walking among the soldiers with a face as calm and 
smiling as if he’d never had one moment of anxiety, and calling 
out to everyone he met: 

“Children! Our Holy Lady still has to show us that She 1s 
stronger than the biggest cannon! And then your worries and 
weariness can end.” 


x * * 


Three things happened that day to put fresh heart into the 
defenders and to convince them that all their fears were ground- 
less. 

First, shortly after sunrise, a Tchenstohova merchant named 
Hyacinth Bzuhovski crept up to the fortress disguised as a 
Swede. He warned about the monster cannon that were on the 
way but, at the same time, confirmed the news of the Khan’s 
entry into Poland. He also threw a letter over the walls, written 
by Father Anthony Pashkovski of the Krakow convent, in 
which he described the cruelties and rapacity of the Swedes and 
begged his Yasna Gora brothers not to trust in Mueller’s prom- 
ises, continue their resistance, and defend the “shrine from an 
enemy who 1s both heartless and Godless.” 

‘The kind of Swedes who have come among us are hardly known even 
in their own country,’ Father Pashkovski warned. ‘These are the 
worst men alive in Europe. They have neither faith, nor honor nor 
religion. Nothing is sacred to them, either on earth or Heaven. Their 
word is as meaningless to them as any solemn agreements that they 
make.’ 

Then, because this was the Feast Day of the Immaculate 
Conception, several dozen officers and soldiers from Mueller’s 


Polish regiments petitioned him into letting them go to Yasna 
Comete attendstne services. Flewmay have themelht timat they d 
spread fear and despondency in the garrison by talking about the 
huge destroyer cannon, or perhaps he didn’t want to add to the 
dangerous hostility between the Swedes and Poles under his 
command, and so he let them go. 

Coming along with them was a certain Tartar, one of that 
numerous Moslem petty gentry who had been settled in Po- 
land’s eastern provinces for centuries, who urged the priests 
even more vehemently than his Christian comrades, to fight on 
because the Swedes would have to abandon the siege before very 
long. The other Polish troopers repeated the same thing, 
begged all who heard them to hold out for just a little longer, 
and confirmed everything that Pan Sladkovski already reported. 

The third sign came after the services when both sides re- 
turned to their cannon and the firing heated up again. 

For weeks now a certain Swedish soldier made a habit of 
walking up the slope and cursing the Holy Mother with a 
booming voice that resounded even through the artillery bom- 
bardments. The defenders tried to kill him many times but no 
one could hit him. Kmita’s bowstring snapped when he took 
aim at him and word soon spread among the monastery gunners 
that the stentorian blasphemer had seven demons jumping at his 
orders and that they kept him free of any harm. 

On this day he came again, along with some others who took 
strength and courage from his apparent immunity to danger, and 
the defenders were determined to bring him down at last. They 
fired at him with everything they had, thinking that his Devils 
might be less efficient since this was one of the holiest Feast Days 
in the calendar, and—finally—one of their cannon balls hit the 
wall of icy rock on which he was standing, bounced up at him 
as if it were a bird of prey leaping at its victim, struck him in the 
chest and tore him in two. 

“Who else is anxious to blaspheme Our Lady?” cried the 
encouraged and overjoyed defenders while the Swedes who had 
accompanied the blasphemer up the hillside fled back to their 
trenches. 

In reply, the Swedes launched a full-scale artillery bombard- 
ment of the walls and rooftops. It lasted two days and the night 


between them. Their cannon hurled a frightening new projec- 


tile at the monastery buildings—long, burning coils of ship’s 
cable soaked in tar and pitch which hissed through the air like 


fire-breathing serpents— but the fire wardens on the roofs dealt 
with them all before they could inflict any major damage. 

If this final onslaught was meant to terrify the besieged little 
garrison it failed again. Their spirits were so high, and their 
confidence was so overwhelming, that they made jokes even 
about the great iron monsters that were rolling from Krakow 
towards them. 

But as their spirits soared, so the confidence of the besiegers 
sank to a new low. The old beggar woman, Konstancia, who 
lived in one of the clefts in the rocky hillside, walked about in 
the openMeven during the fiereest cannonades, jeering at the 
Swedes and collecting spent musket balls in her apron as if they 
were walnuts. They shot at her, just as convinced that she was 
a witch as the defenders had been about the dead blasphemer, 
DUO MO ce mlieet. 

She was as immune to musketry, they muttered among them- 
selves, as the cursed demon-fortress was to all their cannon. 


Chapter Sixty-nine 


AT LAST THERE CAMEA NIGHT of such impenetrable darkness that 
despite all their watch fires, barrels of flaming pitch and Father 
Lassota’s other illuminations hoisted on the towers, the besieged 
couldn’t see a thing in the plain below. But they could hear the 
sounds of an extraordinary activity among the Swedes. 

Wheels creaked invisibly in the darkness. 

Horses neighed. 

The hum of several thousand voices came clearly to the 
watchers on the walls along with sounds of digging, timbering 
and other construction. 

- The sentries in the towers didn’t have to strain their eyes or 
to rack their brains to guess what this was all about. “The big 
eis Have come, they told cacm Other, Wrcant be anything 
elser- 

“And they’re building bastions under them. Now’s the time 
to spoil their work but it’s so dark a man can’t see his fingers in 
fromt Of ismiaec. 

The defense commanders discussed the possibilities of another 
sortie, with Pan Tcharnyetzki as its chief proponent, but the 
Constable of Syeradz opposed the idea, holding that with such 
important work in progress the enemy was sure to take no 
chances of being caught by surprise, and that he’d have strong 
bodies of infantry close at hand. So the defenders merely fired 
their cannon to the north and south, which is where most of the 
activity seemed to be taking place, but darkness made it impos- 
sible to tell what damage they were doing. 

At dawn the mystery was dispelled. 
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The sun lit up a threatening new horizon, and the first 
tremulous beams of daylight revealed the fruits of the Swedes’ 
restless night in which several thousand men had labored to 
transform the landscape into something new. To the north and 
south of the monastery rose new lines of redoubts, so tall that 
from a distance their summits looked even with the monastery 
walls, while in the broad, square embrassures cut into the revet- 
ments gaped the black maws of such gigantic cannon that the 
gunners glimpsed in their yellow coats behind them seemed like 
a swarm of wasps. 

The early Mass was not yet over in the church when a 
thunderous roar made the air shake, the windows quivered, 
concussion flung the glass out of its leaden frames so that it 
shattered on the stone floor with the sound of disintegrating 
crystal, and the nave of the church became thick with swirling 
plaster dust. 

The monster guns had spoken. 

It was the start of a bombardment like nothing that the 
besieged Yasnogorians experienced before. They poured out of 
the church as soon as Mass was over, running to their posts on 
the walls and rooftops, but this new hurricane of fire that rained 
flames and iron all around them made all the earlier cannonades 
seem like playful fireworks. 

The lighter cannon worked side by side with the gigantic 
siege guns. 

The air thickened with colossal stone and iron projectiles, 
grenades, bales of flaming hemp, flambeaux and fiery hawsers. 
Solid twenty-six-pounder shot ripped off the buttresses and 
slammed into the curtain walls, crushing the brick and plaster 
and knocking huge holes in the supporting stonework. Cracks 
showed almost at once in the limestone parapets surrounding the 
hilltop. The monastery buildings seemed to vanish under a 
cataract of fire. Here and there the masonry split apart and 
began to show signs of caving in. Battered remorselessly hour 
after hour the old brickwork crumbled, giving a fearsome 
demonstration of what the heavy siege artillery could do; it 
didn’t take an expert to judge at a glance that two or three days 
of this iron pounding would turn the defenses into a heap of 


rubble. 


The singers and musicians in the tower felt as if they were 


sailors clinging to a mast-top in a storm at sea. The whole 
church shook and quivered under them. Concussion spilled the 
candles off some of the altars. The clouds of steam that welled 
out of the streams of water, with which the fire-fighters tried to 
stem the flames that threatened to engulf the roofs, combined 
with dust and gunsmoke into an impenetrable curtain that 
blinded everyone to the world outside. Desperate cries of 
“Fire!” rang with greater urgency among the explosions, becom- 
ing part of a single solid sound with the crash of cannon and the 
hiss and rumble of bombs and grenades. 

Damage control parties began to report a serious situation 
almost from the start. Destruction threatened the walls as well 
as the buildings. One cannon was knocked out of action in the 
northern tower. Another was damaged. A fireball crashed into 
the stables, killing three horses and setting the straw ablaze. 
Shrapnel rattled along the rooftops along with the grenades, 
falling as thick as rain on the walls and bastions, and soon the 
cries of the wounded were drifting painfully through the dark- 
ened air. 

A strange coincidence ruled that the first three victims of this 
firestorm were young men named John. Their deaths frightened 
many others of that name, but when the Prior hurried out to 
soothe their dismay he could see that the defense was worthy of 
the holocaust unleashed by the enemy. Even women, children 
and old men poured out of their shelters to take their places 
beside the soldiers on the walls, standing firm in those clouds of 
smoke, in that hail of iron and that flood of fire, carrying the 
shot and powder to the guns, beating out the flames and working 
to repair the damage. 

The soldiers fought with the silent fury of their kind. War 
was their profession. Death seemed to them like a matter of 
supreme indifference. They showed a total disregard for danger 
as they worked steadily at their cannon, firing shot for shot at 
the Swedish gun posts, or struggled to shift the heavy carronades 
to more endangered sections of the wall, or labored in plain sight 
of the enemy to fill the gaping breaches with loads of stone, logs, 
shattered timbers, and barrows full of earth and rubble which 
they carted grimly from the battered buildings at their backs. 

But it was the women who seemed to embody the spirit of 
Yasna Gora on that day. 


They glowed with courage. 
They inspired the weakest. 
Time and again the deafened and half blinded soldiers on the 


walls caught sight of these young girls and women—with the 
fires of their own determination burning in their faces and 
unbound hair flying in the wind behind them—as they chased 
with watering cans and buckets after the smoking, bounding 
firebombs. 

Enthusiasm swelled by the minute everywhere around as if 
the acrid reek of powder, the thick clouds of gunsmoke, the 
deafening noise, the glare of the flames and the hail of iron, had 
the ability to fortify human hearts and nourish their spirits. 

And all of this was happening without a single order. The 
roar of the bombardment drowned out all commands. Only the 
clear, crystal music of the hymns, flowing from the church like 
a soothing stream, lifted above the bellowing of the cannon. 


x kK * 


The bombardment ended near noon as abruptly as it had 
begun. But the dazed defenders no sooner drew a breath when 
a drum rattled before the main gate and one of Mueller’s drum- 
mers camesto ask@whether the Farmersiiad mad enouen anc if 
they were now ready to surrender. Prior Kordetzki replied that 
the congregation would decide by tomorrow morning and the 
artillery assault resumed with doubled force. 

From time to time deep ranks of infantry moved forward 
under the covering fire of their guns, as if they had in mind to 
try to storm the walls. But at each attempt, decimated by the 
defenders’ musketry and cannon, they fell back in disorder to 
their own entrenchments. And just as an invading tide recoils 
from a beach, leaving behind a hitter of small sea creatures, weeds 
and other flotsam awash on the shore, so each ebbing wave of 
Swedes left its debris of corpses scattered about the hillside. 

This time Mueller ordered the battering concentrated on the 
walls, where the defenses were normally the weakest, and soon 
the stonework began to crack and slip, opening up several 
sizable gaps in the masonry. But these were still too narrow at 
this time for a massed infantry assault to break into the fortress. 

An accident put an end to the day’s bombardment and not a 
moment too soon. 


It was close to evening when a shot fired from a monastery 
cannon hit the gun commander of one of the bigger siege guns. 
The Swede was standing right next to the gun, holding a lighted 
fuse that he was about to lay across the touch-hole, when a stray 
ricochet bounced off the hard-frozen parapet, struck him in the 
chest, and hurled him into an open powder cart. The fuse 
touched off a huge explosion that covered the entire rampart in 
a cloud of smoke. 

When the smoke lifted it was seen that five cannoneers had 
lost their lives, the gun carriage was damaged, and the rest of the 
gun crew was too badly shocked to continue firing. Mueller had 
to cancel the rest of the fire mission from that battery, and since 
a thick fog added to the darkness he ordered a ceasefire every- 
where else as well. 


x * * 


The next day was a Sunday. Mueller’s Protestant ministers 
held services in all the Swedish earthworks and the guns lay 
silent. 

The grim old warrior sent another messenger to the fortress 
gates, asking again if the Fathers had had enough destruction, 
but the Prior replied that they would bear more. 

But could they? The damage was considerable. There were 
many dead. A close inspection showed that the walls had been 
very badly battered. The wall that faced the southern Swedish 
fieldworks, the one that housed the biggest of the monster siege 
guns, was especially threatened. The huge destroyer cannon 
hammered it so brutally, smashing so many of its bricks and 
knocking out such great heaps of stone, that it was clear it 
wouldn’t last much longer. 

Even the most inexperienced and innocent young novices 
could tell that a few more days of this kind of pounding would 
bring down a large part of the southern wall, tearing a breach in 
the defenses that couldn’t be fixed by any stop-gap measures, so 
that Father Kordetzki looked at the devastation with an anxious 
Evie: 

The attack resumed in all its fury at first light on Monday and 
the deadly siege gun continued hammering at the weakened wall 
but the Swedes also suffered a few reverses. At dusk that day, a 
Swedish gunner accidentally killed Mueller’s favorite nephew, a 


young man whom the old General loved as if he were his own 
son, and for whose sake he wanted to amass a fortune as well as 
a famous name and reputation. But this tragic and unnecessary 
loss merely inflamed the implacable old warrior with an even 
greater hatred for that handful of defiant monks who caused him 
SOmmill GhimGh ome ler 

The wall near the southern tower was now so badly cracked, 
and so much of it had slid down in a heap of rubble, that the 
Swedes began to make preparations for a full-scale hand-to-hand 
infantry assault. 

Mueller ordered a whole series of new, smaller earthworks 
and covered approaches thrown up in the night so that his 
charging pikemen might reach the fortress walls under some 
protection and these assault lines snaked all the way to the foot 
of the slope. 

The might, however, was cloudless and bright with moon- 
light. The thick white coverlet of snow betrayed the dark 
silhouettes of the working parties to the monastery gunners 
whose well-aimed fire scattered them and hampered their labor. 

At first light on Tuesday Pan Tcharnyetzki spotted a ready 
siege tower which the Swedes were rolling towards the wall. 
The monastery cannon smashed it without trouble, killing so 
many men around it that the day might have counted as a 
victory, if it weren't for that monster cannon that kept hammer- 
ing at the collapsing wall. 


x * * 


During the next few days there was a sudden thaw. The mists 
that settled on the countryside, hiding the siege machines and 
the creeping trenches, were so impenetrably thick that the 
priests looked at them as the work of Satan. No one could see 
from the walls what the Swedes were doing even during daylight 
but the sounds of their movements showed that they were on 
the hillside and working towards the walls. 

Catching sight of the Prior during one of his evening walks 
through the defenses, Pan Tcharnyetzki pulled him aside and 
whispered out of the hearing of the other sentries: 

“Things look bad, Reverend Father. Our wall won’t last 
longer than another day.” 

“Perhaps these fogs will hamper their shooting,” Father Kor- 


detzki offered. “Just as they hamper ours. And we'll find some 
Way tO shone Up the damage in the meantime.” 

“The fog won't interfere with their gunners, Father, because 
once they've got that huge battering machine laid and locked on 
target they can hammer away blindfolded. And here, in the 
meantime, the rubble is falling.” 

“We must rest our hopes in God and the Holy Lady.” 

‘“That’s so... Of course. But what if we tried another sally? 
Even if we took some heavy casualties it’d be worth it to spike 
that infernal monster.”’ 

A dark figure appeared near them in the fog just then and Pan 
Kmita joined them. 

“I was wondering who you were,’ he said. “This fog’s so 
thick that you can’t recognize anyone at more than three paces. 
Ah, good evening Father... What are you discussing?” 

“We're talking about that gun,” the Prior said in a troubled 
voice and then went on, worried and uncertain: “Pan 
Tcharnyetzki is suggesting a sally... But I don’t know. There’s 
no doubt that Satan is hanging these mists to protect the Swedes. 
I’ve ordered the exorcisms, but...” 

His shrug was as evocative as it was unsure and helpless. 

Dearseather kan aurdrercaig.) vel bcc ra lmninomamontt 
that cannon ever since it started pounding on our wall. A sally 
won't work this time, fog or no fog... But I’ve an idea. Why 
don’t the three of us sit down somewhere and I[’ll tel! you what 
I have in mind?” 

“Come to my cell, then,” Prior Kordetzki said. “We can 
discuss it there.” 


xk *k * 


Soon afterwards they were sitting around a plain pine table in 
the simple cell. The Prior and Pan Tcharnyetzki stared anx- 
iously at the young man’s face. 

Assay smo cood this time, as lvenaid, «ac started.  ITney |i 
be watching for one and beat it back in time. This is something 
that only one man can do.” 

“What do you mean?” Pan Tcharnyetzki asked. 

“One man must go alone and blow up that siege gun. It can 
be done as long as these fogs persist. He should disguise himself 
as a Swedish gunner which shouldn’t be hard to do since the 


uniforms of the monastery guard aren’t all that different from 
those of the Swedes. If there’s no other way, he could slip in 
among them and work his way somehow into that emplacement. 
And if there aren’t any guard posts on this side of the bastion, 
which is the side on which the muzzle protrudes out of the 
revetments, it'd be even better.”’ 

“Dear God! And what is this man to do alone out there?” 

“All he needs to do 1s slip a powder-charge into the gun’s 
muzzle, light a length of gun-cotton attached as a fuse, and 
that'll be that! Once the powder blows the gun will go flying 


straight to Hell... by which,’—Pan Andrei corrected himself 
quickly, so as not to mention evil powers in front of the 
Prior—“I meant to say that it’ll burst apart!” 

“Ey, my boy,’ the Prior shook his head in doubt. “What is it 
you're saying? Don’t they put enough powder in it every day 
and it doesn’t burst?” 

Kmita laughed out loud, seized the sleeve of the Prior’s habit, 
and kissed it reverently and fondly. 

“Dearest Father!” he said still shaking with laughter. “You're 
A ianeot aeteat andi noble heart.ulchelc and lnelyy 

“Give it up now, give it up,’ Father Kordetzki defended 
himself. 

“... And holy, I said. But you don’t know anything about 
AEilery 1 sone tine mh [he elanee explodes im (nc we: Glen 
the gun, which 1s what we call the back part behind the bore. 
Then the shot is hurled forward through the muzzle along with 
all the gasses that propel it and the job is done. But there isn’t 
a gun in the world that would survive the blast if you jammed 
the muzzle with a load of powder. Ask Pan Tcharnyetzki if you 
don’t believe me. A bird-gun will burst if it’s jammed with 
snow, won't it? So what'll happen to a cannon with a whole can 
of powder going off right between its jaws?” 

“That's right,” Pan Tcharnyetzki nodded. “That’s the way it 
is. Any soldier knows that.” 

“So once that giant gun is gone,” Pan Andrei made a careless 
gesture, “the worst of our troubles will be over.” 

“I just don’t see how this could be done,” Father Kordetzki 
shook his head in doubt. “First of all, who’d undertake such a 
desperate thing?” 


Mitere omc mal know, Pan Andrei grinned. “les an 
awful scoundrel, I admit, but he’s stubborn enough to finish 
what he starts. His name is Babinitch.” 

“You?” the Prior and Pan Pyotr cried out in amazement. 

“Ey, Reverend Father,” Kmita went on laughing. “Didn't 
you hear my confession? Didn’t I make a clean breast of all my 
old tricks? Some of them weren’t any worse than this one. 
How could you doubt that I’d be ready to try it? Don’t you 
know me well enough by now?” 

iitissiseatneal ene! iaamn Nelarmyerzenshemted. As God s 
my witness, this is a real knight!” Then he threw his arms 
around Kmita’s neck. “Let me give you a hug just for showing 
us your spirit!” 

“If either of you can suggest some other cure for our problem 
then I won’t go,” said Kmita. “But don’t worry, I’ll manage it 
somehow. Remember that I speak German like a Prussian 
Hither anatnatimcams a let. lney Iiimever tell mice teimeame rot 
their own in a good disguise. But I don’t think I’ll find anybody 
hanging about near that monster's muzzle because it isn’t the 
healthiest place in the world. So I'll do my job before they even 
know it and that’s all we'll need!” 

But Father Kordetzki kept shaking his head and looking at 
Kmita with anxiety. “What do you think about all this?” he 
asked Pan Tcharnyetzki. 

“I'd say straight off that maybe one man in a hundred would 
come back from a thing like that,” said the blunt young com- 
mander. “But... audaces fortuna juvat, as they say. Luck smiles at 
thes brave. 

“lve been in some tighter spots than that,” Kmita said and 
smuled at Prior Kordetzki. “And I’ve always squeezed through 
in one piece, haven’t I? I’m lucky that way! In the old days I’d 
risk my neck out of vanity, just to show myself as better than 
some others, and here it’s a question of Our Holy Lady... And 
evel i dia nave te leave my mead out there, which | don t 
believe is likely to happen, tell me yourselves: could anyone 
meme Or a Detter reason: 

Father Kordetzki sat plunged in thought for several long 
moments. 

“I'd plead, beg and persuade you to give up this venture if it 
were just a matter of finding some new fame and glory for 


yourself,” he said at last. “But you are right... It is Our Lady’s 
service! It is a question of saving this holy place! And it ts a 
matter that concerns the entire country... 


“Ah,’—and his deep dark eyes fixed themselves in love, con- 
cern and caring on the bright young face of the grinning sol- 


dier—“‘whether you come back safely to us, my son, or whether 
you find martyrdom out there, you will achieve the greatest 
happiness and glory possible on earth, for you will gain salva- 
tion... And so I tell you against all the wishes of my heart: ‘Go! 
I won’t restrain you!’ All of our prayers and God’s guiding hand 
will go right along with you.” 

“Could I wish for better company on a thing like this?” Pan 
Andrei asked and laughed, delighted and pleased. “What more 
could I want? I'll get my preparations going straight away. My 
powder charge isn’t any problem. Tall Swedish boots and a 
German rapier aren't hard to find here, nor is a foreign-style 
trooper’s service jacket. But just hold back on those exorcisms 
for a while Father, will you please? The Swedes may need this 
fog for their work but so do! for mine.”’ 

“And would you like to make your confession before you set 
out?” 

“IT wouldn’t go without it! The Devil can’t touch a man in 
the state of grace.” 

‘Then let’s begin with that,’’said Father Kordetzki. 


x «* * 


Pan Pyotr left the cell and Kmita knelt beside the Prior and 
cleansed himself of all his transgressions. Then, merry as a 
songbird, he went to get ready. 

An hour or two later, already several hours deep into the 
night, he knocked again at the Prior’s door where Pan Tchar- 
nyetzki was waiting for him as well. Neither man recognized 
him at first glance. He looked the perfect Swede in his spurred, 
thigh-high boots and yellow leather jerkin. He’d combed his 
mustache into two broad brushes twisted up almost to his eyes, 
cocked his tall, broad-brimmed hat at a haughty angle, and 
would have passed anywhere for some highborn Reiter officer. 

“God's truth!’ cried Pan Pyotr. “The hand leaps for a saber at 
the sight of him!” 


“Away with that candle!” Kmita called. “I’ve something to 
show you.” 

Father Kordetzki hurried to get the lighted candle out of 
reach and Pan Andrei laid an object shaped like a long black 
sausage on the Prior’s table. It was a tarred tube sewn out of 
sailcloth, about eighteen inches long and as thick as a strong 
man’s arm, and packed tight with gunpowder. A long cord 
twisted out of hemp-threads that had been soaked in sulfur 
dangled from one end. 

“Whete thas, Kimnitagenmmned. Once | ve popped this pill 
down that monster’s throat and get this string lighted that ought 
to burst its belly good and proper!”’ 

“Lucifer would burst!” Pan Pyotr shouted out and then 
clamped his hand across his mouth, recalling that Evil shouldn’t 
be named aloud in a holy place. 

“But how will you light that cord?” Father Kordetzki asked. 

‘“That’s the dicey part of this expedition,’ Pan Andrei admit- 
ted. “I’ve got to strike a spark. I’ve a good flint, a sharp piece 
of steel and some fine dry tinder, but it’s going to make a lot of 
noise and they might catch on to something over there. I don’t 
think they’ll put out the fuse once I’ve got it going since it'll 
burn fast and hang out of the cannon’s mouth beyond the 
revetments where it won’t catch anybody’s eye. But they might 
go after me and I can’t head straight back to the monastery.” 

“Why not?” asked the Prior. 

“Because the explosion would kill me. Once I see that the 
spark has caught and the fuse is burning I’ve got to dodge aside 
about a hundred paces, run as hard as I can along the base of the 
Swedish rampart, and then hit the ground. It’s only after the 
explosion that I can risk heading back up here.” 

“Dear God, dear God, so many dangers!” Father Kordetzki 
murmured raising his eyes in a silent prayer. 

“Dearest Father!” Pan Andrei had never felt better in his life. 
“I’m so sure that I’ll be back with you again that I’m not even 
feeling sentimental about this whole thing, which is what ought 
to happen at this kind of moment. Keep well and pray for me. 
I’d like it, though, if you’d walk with me to the gate.” 

“What? Now?’ Pan Pyotr cried out, startled and astonished. 
“You want to go right now?” 


“Am I to wait for daylight or for the fog to lift?’’ Kmita said 
and laughed. “D’you think I’m tired of living?” 


x *k* * 


But Kmita didn’t go that night. They had no sooner reached 
the gate when the fog lifted, moonlight reappeared, and the 
darkness lightened as if to thwart them by a stroke of malice. 
They could also hear muffled sounds of fresh activity near the 
enormous gun. 

In the morning the besieged garrison discovered that the 
monster cannon had been shifted to another area. It seemed the 
Swedes picked up some information that the walls were weaker 
a few dozen meters farther, around the corner of the southern 
tower, and decided to concentrate their battering in that softer 
spot. 

It was possible that the Prior had something to do with this 
miscalculation because old Konstancia was seen going down 
towards the Swedish lines a few days before and she was often 
used for spreading false rumors among them. Whatever the 
reason, this was a serious error on Mueller’s part because it gave 
the defenders a chance to shore up their almost ruined parapet 
while a new breach in another place would take a few more days 
of hammering and pounding. 

The nights stayed bright all that week but the days were as full 
of thunder as before. The battering went on with a terrible sort 
of dedication and the grim spirit of foreboding reappeared 
among the besieged. There were some among the gentry who 
said that they had simply had enough, that they could take no 
more, and wanted to surrender. Some of the clergy also lost 
heart and gave way to helpless resignation. Voices demanding 
an end to continuing resistance grew in strength and influence. 
Father Kordetzki fought them with all his power but his health 
had finally begun to fail. Meanwhile the Swedes received fresh 
reinforcements and supplies from Krakow, including a deadly 
new kind of ammunition in the form of long iron pipes filled 
with high explosives, combustibles and shrapnel which sowed 
even more fear than damage among the besieged. | 

Kmita found this delay in his plan almost impossible to bear. 
Ever since he made up his mind to blow up the most dangerous 
of the destroyer-cannon he fretted in the fortress, gazing long- 


ingly at his sailcloth kishka, and finally deciding to make it even 
larger so that it grew to a yard in length and swelled to the 
thickness of well-worn boot. 

At nightfall he threw greedy glances at the earthworks which 
contained the monster he wanted to demolish and studied the 
skies with the intensity of an astrologer. Buta bright full moon, 
which turned the snowy hillside into a brilliantly illuminated 
stage, continued to thwart him. 
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But suddenly the cold winds blew away, the warmed air 
acquired both moisture and mildness, and the fog returned with 
another unexpected thaw. Thick new clouds packed the sky 
from one horizon to another and the nights became even darker 
than before. 

Pan Andrei was as pleased as if he’d been given the pick of the 
Sultan’s stables. Muidnight had barely struck on the first of the 
newly darkened nights when he appeared before Pan 
Tcharnyetzki, dressed in his Reiter costume and with his kishka 
tucked under his arm. 

“Tm going!” he said. 

Waitt iielltine Pitor. 

‘Go ahead.” Pan Andrei grinned as whitely as a wolf. “Well, 
my good friend, give me a hug for luck and then go and get 
Father Kordetzki, will you?” 

Pan Pyotr threw his arms around him, embraced him with 
heartfelt affection and went off to look for their commander, but 
he had scarcely taken thirty paces when the priest’s white habit 
glimmered in the darkness. The Prior had apparently concluded 
that Kmita wouldn’t waste the opportunity and was on his way 
to say his goodbyes. 

“Babinitch is ready,’ Pan Pyotr said. “He’s only waiting for 
Your Reverence.”’ 

“I’m coming, I’m coming,’ the priest hurried forward. “Holy 
Mother of God help him and protect him!” 

A moment later they were standing at the open sally-port 
where Pan Tcharnyetzki had left the young soldier but Pan 
Andrei was nowhere to be seen. 

‘““He’s gone,” the Prior murmured, both saddened and sur- 


prised. 
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“Oh, the scoundrel,” the Prior said in a voice that trembled 
with affection. “I just wanted to put this little scapular around 
ipisencek== 

Then both men fell silent, listening in the hushed darkness 
that spread everywhere around them. Neither side was shoot- 
ing, unable to see a target through that impenetrable gloom, and 
Pan Tcharnyetzki whispered urgently: 

“As God’s my witness, he isn’t even trying to keep quiet. 
D’you hear his footsteps, Reverence? The snow is creaking 
under him...” 

Holy kady, protect your taitmiulsemvant, the Pilon repeated: 

They went on listening until the harsh, determined footsteps 
and the creaking snow gave way to total silence. 

“D’you know what, Your Reverence?” Pan Tcharnyetzki 
whispered. “I feel at times that he'll succeed and I don’t worry 
oxo le Mow ave AUIS 

Father Kordetzki said nothing in reply. He continued pray- 
ing. 

“What a tough nut that is!” Pan Pyotr mused, shaking his head 
lmwoOnuder, Tle went Off as Carethcera@umeconcce ume cease 
was setting out for a quick drink in a local tavern. I’ve never 
known a man as cool as he is in a tight corner or a dangerous 
situation. I swear, either he'll die young or he’ll end up a 
Hetman. Hmm... if I didn’t know that he’s a faithful servant of 
Our Holy Lady, I’d think he had some devils jumping at his 
orders... God bless him, though. God reward him. There can’t 
be another cavalier like him in the Commonwealth.” 

“It’s so dark,” Father Kordetzki worried. “It’s so dark, and 
they re so watchful since your raid on them... He might walk 
into a whole file of guards before he knows they’re there.”’ 

“IT wouldn’t think so, Father. They have their infantry on 
alert, I know that, and they keep good watch. But surely they 
are on the bastion rather than before it. They’d hardly stand in 
front of their own guns. If they don’t catch sound of his 
footsteps he could easily get to the edge of the earthworks and 
there he’ll be hidden by the parapet itself...” 

Here Pan Tcharnyetzki broke off and sighed to catch a breath 
because his heart was pounding in his chest in fear and expecta- 
tion. The Prior blessed the darkness with his crucifix when 


suddenly a third figure appeared beside them. It was Pan 
Zamoyski. 

“What's going on?” he asked. 

“Babinitch has gone down to blow up the big gun.’ 

“What? How?” The Constable stared as if the world were 
turning upside down and his mouth fell open. “What do you 
fica « 
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“He took a bag of powder, a fuse and a tinder-box and he 
went, Pan Pyotr answered simply. 

“Jezus Maria! Jezus Maria!” Pan Zamoyski seized his head in 
both hands. “What? He went alone?” 

“All by himself.” 

“Who let him do that? This is sheer madness! He can’t 
possibly succeed!” 

“T let him do that,” Father Kordetzki said. “Nothing 1s impos- 
sible for God. Even his safe return.” 

Pan Zamoyski fell silent. Pan Pyotr began to snort like a 
mustang to hide a sudden onrush of emotion. 

BEeisiptay. salcetnic priest. 

All three of them knelt down on the battlements and began 
to pray but anxiety haunted the two knights and gave them no 
peiec 

Time passed. Minutes became an hour that seemed as long to 
them as the flow of centuries. 

“It looks like nothing’s going to happen after all,” Pan 
Tcharnyetzki said at last, peering into the darkness, and drew a 
breath of profound relief. 

But suddenly a vast pillar of fire leaped into the air in the 
distant plain, the night shuddered with a massive roar, and the 
church, the monastery and the walls around them trembled as if 
allthe thunderbolts of Heaven had fallen upon the Earth. 

‘“He’s done it! He’s done it!” Pan Tcharnyetzki started shout- 
ing. “He’s blown up the cannon!” 

New explosions convulsed the night ahead and drowned 
whatever else he wanted to say. 

The Prior threw himself down on his knees again, lifted his 
arms to the chaotic skies and cried out: “Mother! Protector! 
Holy Patroness! Bring him back to us safe and unharmed!” 

Meanwhile a babble of excited voices broke out along the 
walls. The garrison ran to arms, not knowing what happened. 


The monks spilled from their cells. The women leaped from 
their beds and clutched at their children. No one slept any 
longer. Questions and answers crossed each other like a flock of 
lightnings. 

“What's happened?”’ 

“An assault! They're attacking! 

“The Swedish cannon burst!” one of the gunners shouted. 

“The biggest gun has burst! The monster is gone! It’s a 
miracle!” 

“Where's Father Kordetzki?” 

“On the walls! He’s praying! He did this! He caused the 
miracle!” 
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“Babinitch blew up the Destroyer Cannon!” Pan Tcharny- 
etzki shouted over and over. 

“Babinitch! Babinitch!”? a hundred voices shouted and re- 
peated. “Glory be to Our Lady! They won't get us now!” 

At the same time the sounds of utter chaos began to reach the 
fortress from the Swedish camp. 

Fires blazed along all the earthworks. The swelling hum of 
voices turned into a dull, booming roar muffled by the distance. 
The wild glare of the watch fires showed disordered masses of 
troops moving in all directions in utmost confusion. Trumpets 
brayed. Drums beat in alarm. Shouts full of fear and panic 
washed against the walls. 

Father Kordetzki remained on his knees. 

At last the night began to ebb, a blue-grey dawn reappeared 
iil) tie eastern sky, but Babinitem ead: t comer back temcnic 
fortress. 


PART XXIII 


Chapter Seventy 


ONCE HE HAD LEFT the fortress, Pan Andrei made his way down 
the hill with sure but careful steps. He stopped to listen at the foot 
of the slope but everything was quiet all around him. Indeed, he 
thought it a bit too quiet since his footsteps made clear crunching 
sounds in the snow, and he began to walk with greater caution as 
he drew farther away from the walls, halting to listen for any 
sound of pickets, outposts or patrols. Huis one fear was that he 
might slip and fall and get his precious kishka wet with snow, so 
he drew his rapier and used it like a blindman’s stick, testing and 
probing the ground ahead of him in the darkness. 

' This made the going easier. He went on, feeling his way 
along cautiously in the darkness, and within half an hour he 
heard the first soft sounds of an outpost directly to his front. 

‘Ha! So they’re keeping watch,’ he thought. ‘Our sally taught 
them to keep their eyes open.’ 

He made his way forward very slowly from then on, pleased 
that he hadn’t lost track of where he was going, because the 
fogged, cloudy night was so dark that he couldn’t see the end of 
his rapier a foot ahead of him. 

“That other rampart 1s much farther away,” he whispered to 
himself. “So I’m still heading in the right direction.” 

He didn’t expect to find any large bodies of troops in front of 
the main battery because there’d be no reason for them to be 
there, especially at night, and if there were a few single guard- 
posts within a hundred paces or so of the gun emplacements he 
thought that he’d have little trouble slipping past them in such 
Stygian darkness. 
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He was so pleased with himself that he felt like laughing out 
loud. 

He was aware of his own faults and virtues well enough to 
know that he was not only a brave man but one who loved 
excitement. The thought of blowing up that colossal cannon 
delighted him not only because it was an act of sheer heroism, 
and an immense service to his besieged friends, but also because 
he viewed it as a huge joke played on the hapless Swedes. He 
could imagine their terror and dismay. He could almost hear 
Mueller grinding his teeth in impotent fury as he gazed at those 
indomitable walls that he wouldn’t be able to batter down 
without his monster gun, and he had to clamp his hand across 
his mouth to keep himself from spluttering with laughter. 

Sue Gisdidueamiler site teltmelemen taat feslemed sentimental 
self-pity that a man normally experienced in desperate situ- 
ations, nor any kind of fear. It didn’t even occur to him that he 
was walking into deadly danger, nor did he give a single thought 
to the appalling risks. His attitude was that of an excited, eager 
schoolboy on his way to steal apples from a neighbor’s orchard; 
which is just what he used to feel in the old days when he'd 
creep among the tents of Hovansky’s thirty thousand warriors 
with two hundred devil-may-care roughnecks of his own kind 
at his back. 

Thinking of those past days, he thought of his slaughtered 
boon-companions: Kokosinski... the huge Kulvyetz... Ranitzki 
with his leopard spots, and the others. 

‘They’d come in handy now, the ruffians,’ he thought and heaved 
a sigh in their memory. ‘We’d pop all six siege guns tonight, not 
yUsmone. 

Grief clutched at him briefly along with a sudden feeling of 
aloneness but neither lasted long. Memory offered him a vision 
of Olenka, love surged in him with a power beyond measuring, 
and he was instantly awash with sentiment and longing. 

‘If she could only see me now,’ he thought. ‘Wouldn’t her heart 
leap in sheer joy? Wouldn’t she be pleased?’ 

Chances were, he knew, that she believed he was still serving 
Radzivill and working for the Swedes. 

‘Well, there’ll be some good work done tonight,’ he thought 
grimly. ‘I'll be of some real service to them in a minute...’ 

And what will happen when she hears about all his doings, 


Pan Andrei wondered. What will she think? What would she 
feel about him then? 

‘... Oh, he’s a real whirlwind, sure enough, she’ll think,’ Pan 
Andrei told himself. “But when it comes to doing what has to be done 
he’s the one who'll go where nobody dares to go and do what no one 
else would try. That’s the kind of man he is, that Kmita...’ 

And this was nothing yet, he wanted to cry out to her in the 
darkness! This was just a start of what he would do, Pan Andrei 
told himself and let a rush of his old vainglorious pride sweep 
him away altogether. 
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But he was both shrewd and quick-witted enough not to let 
such thoughts distract him from what he was doing, or blind him 
to where he was and what he had set out to do, and he began to 
move like a wolf creeping up on a grazing-ground at night. A 
swift glance behind him showed neither the monastery nor the 
church. Everything around him had vanished in that thick, 
impenetrable darkness. But he judged by the passage of time 
Simee Mesaad lett miemmorastely tian Me milise Nave come clitcaman 
enough already and that the Swedish bastion, which was a 
substantial fortress in its own right, had to be very near. 

‘IT wonder if they’ve got guards posted out here somewhere,’ he 
thought. 

But he’d no sooner taken two more paces forward when he 
heard the sudden measured thudding of marching feet straight 
alicadeot nimi ancdeseveral voices Cried voutironn a fumber of 
directions at the same time: 

“Halt! Who goes there?” 

Pan Andrei stood stock-still. He felt a little warm behind the 
collar. 

“Guard relief) “several other voices replied to the challenge. 

“Give the password!” 

~ Uppsala..." 

“Countersign?” 

“Karlskrona...!” 

Kmita realized at once that he had walked into the Swedish 
outpost line right in the moment when the guards were chang- 
ing. 

“Tll give you an Uppsala,” he growled under his breath. 


But he was secretly delighted. A lucky accident allowed him 
to identify a scattering of guard posts that he could not see while 
the Swedes’ own tramping boots would muffle his footsteps as 
he went right through their new line of sentries. 

He marched in step with the relieved Swedish troopers, 
following close behind them all the way to the lofty battery 
emplacement, where they turned to go around the earthwork to 
the rear entrance while he jumped down into the defensive ditch 
that lay in front of it and crouched down out of sight. 


x * * 


Meanwhile the darkness lightened just a little, which was 
something else for which Pan Andrei could offer a thankful 
prayer, because without that sudden glimmer of accidental 
moonlight he’d never have been able to grope his way to the 
great gun that he was so anxious to track down. 

Now, peering upward, and straining his eyes to the utmost, 
he saw a dark hard-edged line which showed the upper edges of 
the bastion against the lighter sky, and the dim outlines of the 
thick, earth-filled revetment baskets that flanked the silent can- 
non. He could even see their muzzles thrust out above the 
ditch. Creeping along the moat he found himself at last under 
the great Destroyer. Then he halted and began to listen to the 
sounds above him. 

The bastion seemed to growl with murmurs all along its 
length which meant that infantry stood close behind the guns. 
They might be able to hear him but they wouldn’t see him; the 
height of the earthen wall shielded him from view. What 
concerned him now was whether he’d be able to reach the jaws 
of the monster that loomed high over his head. 

Luckily for him, the sides of the moat were not particularly 
steep. Moreover, the fort was freshly built; the sandy soil 
hadn't yet packed and settled, nor had it frozen in the temporary 
thaw as rock-hard as it would be later, even though it was 
watered every day to make it freeze as solid as hewn granite. 
Noting all that, Kmita began to scrape footholds softly in the 
rear slope and to climb slowly towards the gun. 

After a quarter of an hour he was able to grasp the edge of the 
gaping muzzle with one hand and hoist himself upward. He 
hung in the air for a moment, but his great physical strength 


allowed him to lift and hold himself close to the iron jaws with 
one arm while he slipped the yard-long tube of powder into the 
dark maw with the other. 

“Here’s a nice bite of sausage for you, doggie,” he whispered. 
“Take care you don’t choke.” 

Then he dropped softly back into the ditch and started grop- 
ing for the dangling fuse. Now came the most risky part of the 
enterprise: how to strike a spark into the tinder and light the 
long string. 

He waited until the murmur of the soldiers’ voices seemed a 
little louder and then began to strike his flint with the iron 
scraper. At once a voice called down in German right above his 
Niead: 

‘“Who’s that down there in the ditch?” 

“It’s me! Hans!” he called back at once. “My ramrod’s fallen 
down here somewhere and I’m looking for it.” 

Wake cite «thouch willvour theselmuner warned. Ion ¢ 
let a spark get into the muzzle!” 

‘Aha!’ Kmita thought. ‘So the beast has its own charge in the 
belly, not just my contribution. So much the better.’ 

The sulfured string caught a spark just then and a little flame 
began to climb eagerly towards the powder charge. It was time 
o> bloke 
~ Kita set off at full tilt down the ditch, no longer caring how 
much noise he made. But he’d run no more than twenty paces 
when curiosity halted him again. 

“What if the spark’s gone out?” he asked himself uneasily. 
“The string might’ve gotten wet... There’s a lot of moisture in 
EiMeme ine. 

A quick glance behind him showed the sparkling little flame 
leaping steadily towards the gun but far higher now than when 
Herailiett, 1t- 

‘Hey,’ he thought and felt a touch of fear. “Aren’t I too close?’ 

He set off at full speed again but struck a stone, tripped and 
tumbled facedown into the bottom of the ditch. A terrifying 
roar split the air behind him in that moment; the earth quivered 
under him and around him; shards of flying iron, split timbers, 
slabs of stone, frozen earth and ice whirled around his head, and 
that was all he heard. 

A fusillade of lesser blasts ripped through the shattered dark- 


ness as nearby powder carts caught fire and exploded but Kmita 
didn’t hear them. He lay as still and senseless in the ditch as if 
he were dead. 

Nor did he hear the moment of stunned silence and then the 
pandemonium of screams, moans, shouts and calls for help as 
more than half the Swedish army and their Polish allies ran to 
the scene of chaos and confusion. 


x * * 


Mueller himself arrived with his entire staff but it took many 
hours for the chaos to abate and for the General to sort out the 
truth from the jumble of conflicting reports and speculations. 
When it was finally clear that the devastation in the rampart 
wasn't accidental, and that someone had blown up the great gun 
on purpose, he launched an immediate search for the perpetra- 
tor. 

His men found Kmita in the ditch shortly before sunrise. 

He was stunned and deafened. 

The concussion had scrambled his senses and paralyzed both 
his arms and legs, and it took another twenty-four hours of 
intense nursing before he could recover, but by the nightfall of 
the second day he was almost well. 

Mueller ordered him brought to him at once. 
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quarters, flanked by the Prince of Hesse, Sadovski, Veyhard and 
the principal Swedish officers, while Zbrozek, Kalinski and 
Kuklinovski represented the Polish contingent. 

At the sight of Kmita, Kuklinovski’s face swelled with an 
onrush of blood, his eyes glowed like two reddened coals, and — 
his mustache began to twitch as if he were about to suffer an 
apoplectic seizure. 

“I know this bird,” he snarled without waiting for the Gen- 
eral’s questions. “He’s from the Tchenstohova garrison. His 
name is Babinitch!” 

Kmita said nothing. 

His face was pale and drawn with fatigue but the look in his 
eyes was steady and unafraid. 

“It was you who destroyed the gun?” Mueller asked him. 

Ult was mene sar@mealimiy: 

“How did you do it?” 


Kmita related exactly what he’d done. He didn’t hide a thing 
because there wasn’t anything for him to conceal. The gathered 
Cities staked at cach other inmuitten amazement; 

“A hero,’ the Prince of Hesse whispered to Sadovski who in 
turn leaned towards Veyhard. 

“Well, Count Veyhard,” he murmured acidly. “Would you 
care to comment? Will we take that fortress with such people 
among its defenders? What do you think? Will they surrender 
as meekly as you said?” 

“There are more like me back there,” Kmita said at once. 
iC canee  Ppcolimone Ol Ecsamc 41 amy tiie aay Onimmene, 
‘And I’ve more than one noose in my camp,” Mueller said. 

“We know that too. But you won't take Yasna Gora while 
there’s one man alive among us.” 

A long silence hung over the room after that until Mueller 
shrugged and resumed his questioning. “Your name 1s 
Babinitch?” 

Pan Andrei thought that since his execution was a foregone 
matter after what he'd done, there was no longer any need to 
hide his true identity. Let people know who he was and what 
he had become, he told himself. Let some glory touch him. Let 
his good name be restored in part through his sacrifice. 

‘No I’m not Babinitch,” he said with some pride. “My name 
is Andrei Kmita. I used to be a colonel commanding my own 
regiment in the Lithuanian regular contingent.” 

He’d barely uttered his name when Kuklinovski leaped up 
like a madman. His eyes bulged out. His mouth flew open and 
his arms flapped desperately at his sides. 

General Me screecned Out atgiast. “ll ask for a moment in 
private! At once, at once General! Just one little moment! At 
once!” 

A thick, astonished murmur swelled among the Polish officers 
to which the Swedes listened with their own surprise since the 
prisoner's name didn’t mean anything to them. But they soon 
realized that this had to be some famous soldier because Zbrozek 
came up to him at once and offered his hand. 

“I can’t do anything for you in your circumstances, colonel,” 
he said with regret. “But I’d be honored if you'd shake my 
hand.” 


But Kmita jerked his head up in a haughty stare and snorted 
with contempt. 

“I don’t shake hands with traitors who serve the enemies of 
their Motherland!”’he spat out. 

Zbrozek turned crimson. 

Kalinski who stood right behind him, ready to honor Kmita 
in his turn, also retreated to the conference table where the 
Swedes surrounded the two Poles with questions. 


x * * 


Meanwhile, in the adjoining room, Kuklinovski cornered 
Mueller in the window alcove. 

“Your Excellency!” he spluttered, boiling with excitement. 
“That name... Kmita... might not mean anything to you! But 
that’s the best soldier and the finest cavalry commander in the 
Commonwealth, except maybe me! Everyone knows about 
him! Everyone knows who he is! He served Radzivill and the 
Swedes at one time but now he must’ve gone over to Yan 
Casimir... There’s no one like him in this country, other than 
myself!” 

“So?” Mueller snapped, irritated. 

“So I’m saying that nobody but him could’ve done what he 
just did to you... To go all by himself into enemy lines and blow 
up their best piece of artillery... Ah, I’d know him by that alone! 
That’s almost his trademark. He harassed Hovansky so badly 
with a mere two or three hundred men that the Russians put a 
price on his head. He took the whole war on himself after the 
Shklov disaster until others took their cue from him and started 
clawing at the enemy. This is the most dangerous man in the 
entire country!” 

“Why are you singing his praises to me?” Mueller interrupted. 
“I don’t have to be told that he is dangerous! My loss is my 
proof!” 

“What does Your Excellency have in mind for him?” 

“Ordinarily I’d have him hanged, of course,” Mueller 
snapped. “Like any other spy. But I’m a soldier myself and | 
know how to value courage and determination... Besides, he’s a 
highborn noble, that’s clear at a glance. So I’ll have him shot 
by a firing squad instead.” 

“Your Excellency,” Kuklinovski seemed to shrink into himself 


and hissed like a serpent. “It’s not my place to lecture the most 
experienced commander of our times, but he’s too well-known 
for that kind of treatment, don’t you see? The day you have him 
shot, the regiments of Zbrozek and Kalinski will ride out of the 
camp and go straight over to Yan Casimir.” : 

“In that case I’ll have them surrounded and shot as well!” 
Mueller shouted out. 

“Hmm. Yes. Of course, Your Excellency,” Kuklinovski 
nodded. “But think of the responsibility. Think of what would 
happen once the word got out that we wiped out two entire 
regiments, and that kind of news 1s difficult to hide. All Polish 
troops would desert Charles Gustav at once, and Your Excel- 
lency knows they’re none too loyal as it is. The Hetmans are 
wavering. Pan Konyetzpolski is right next to His Majesty with 
six thousand first class cavalry behind him and that’s nothing to 
laugh about, sir... That’s hardly a joke. Just think what would 
happen if they turned against us too and raised their swords on 
clove INGboyse Jaul aches Uianat 

“T know it!” Mueller shouted. “There’s nothing in this coun- 
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“Besides,” Kuklinovski went on, undisturbed. “This fortress 
is still standing firm, sir. Their cannon are working. Zbrozek 
and Kalinski wouldn’t go down without a hard fight and they 
don’t have far to go to get under the cover of the monks’ 
artillery. And don’t forget Wolf and his Royal Foot Guards, 
excellency. They’d be sure to go over to the Yasnogorians and 
how would we ever seize the fortress then?” 

“What the devil is it that you want, then, Kuklinovski?” 
Mueller roared, enraged. “If you think I’d spare that Kmita’s 
life you can forget about it!” 

“What I want, Excellency is for you to give him to me!” 
Kuklinovski hissed. 

“And what'll you do with hime” 

“T...2” Kuklinovski became pale with suppressed rage and 
hatred. “Ill have his hide peeled off his back in strips, that’s 
winac.. 1 I hawe Inniintlayed alive... 

“What have you got against him?” Mueller gave the stooped, 
trembling mercenary a coldly watchful glance. “You didn’t 
even know who he really was until he gave his name.” 
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on him until that second time that I went to the monastery as 
Your Ex<elleney s envoy. 

“And now you want such vengeance? Why?” 

“ie... dicesoimethime to mies 

“What?” 
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Kuklinovski with such disrespect! No one! Ever! Give him to 
me, General! He’s marked for death anyway, so let me play with 
him for a while first, especially since that’s the famous Kmita 
whom I looked up to for such a long time... And look how he 
paid me for my admiration!” 

A savage fury twisted Kuklinovski’s features and turned his 
whole stooped body into an image of insatiable cruelty and 
Velecainee: 

“Give hint to me, General’ he persisted. Ut Ilservcevour 
Excellency’s purpose even better if he dies at my hand rather 
than your orders, because that'll make it just a private matter 
between him and me, and neither Zbrozek nor Kalinski nor the 
rest of the Polish gentry will have anything to say about it. If 
they get angry it'll be at me, not you, and I can cope with that. 
You'll avoid the snarls and protests. There’ll be no rebellions. 
All we'll have is just a little private bickering about Kmita’s hide 
which I'l] have tanned and stretched over a new drum.” 

Mueller grew thoughtful. But a sudden glitter of suspicion 
appeanedi iigeMisvevies: 

“Ey, Kuklinovski!” he said. “Maybe you want to save hime?” 

Kuklinovski laughed softly but with such implacable cruelty 
echoing in that laughter that Mueller ceased to doubt. 

‘“Maybe you're right,” he said. “Maybe that’s the best way to 
go about this thing.” 

“That's the only payment I want for all my services,” Kukli- 
novski said. 


Famieht tiene rte s yours. 
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They came back to the main room where Mueller turned to 
the other officers and said: “As a reward for all his services I’m 


giving the prisoner to Colonel Kuklinovski to do with as he 
thinks best.” 


‘And what does Colonel Kuklinovski intend to do with him?” 
Zbrozek asked, his voice sharp with hostility and contempt. 

Kuklinovski’s head jerked up, his stooped shoulders lifted, his 
thin lips stretched in a threatening smile, and his eyelids quiv- 
ered | 

“Whoever doesn't like what I do to that prisoner knows 
where to look for me,” he said and tapped his saber. 

“No offense meant, colonel,” Zbrozek said. 


“Nome taken, Awd you, little binds — tite mercenary took a 


mincing step towards the waiting Kmita—“why don’t you take 
a little walk with me, eh? Come on now, my famous little 
SOldich WG OMlemhy Mitlcenero., YOU Tre Weak, you need a bit of 
nursing, eh? Well, I’ve some real loving care in mind for you!” 

“Hangman!” Kmita answered. 

“Good, good, my proud little fellow. We'll have a nice little 
chat about it, eh? Come along now.” 

Kuklinovski led his prisoner outside where three of his own 
men were waiting as an escort. He mounted his horse, ordered 
one of his soldiers to loop a rope around Pan Andrei’s neck and 
to lead him on foot, and they set off towards Elgota where 
Kuklinovski’s regiment. was encamped. 


Chapter Seventy-one 


PAN ANDREI WALKED to Kuklinovski’s camp plunged in fervent 
prayer. He knew that death was inevitable, there was nothing that 
he could do about it, and he consigned himself to God with all his 
heart and soul. Kuklinovski talked to him and laughed softly all 
along the way but he was so totally immersed in his prayers that 
he didn’t hear a word of what his tormentor said to him, nor did 
have the slightest idea of where he was or which way he was being 
led. 

They stopped at last at a small, dilapidated barn standing in 
the open fields not far from Kuklinovski’s quarters and the 
colomelwhnad his men take Kimiitainside. Winensie senkeme OF 
them to his camp for ropes, a torch and a burning pitch-pot. 
The trooper was back with another man and all the ordered 
items in a quarter of an hour. 

“Pluck this little bird buck-naked,” Kuklinovski ordered. 
“Tie his arms and legs together behind him and then hoist him 
up on that crossbeam.”’ 

“Hangman!” Kmita said again. 

“Good, good, that’s the spirit,” Kuklinovski grinned. “We 
have a long time to talk all about it.” 

In the meantime one of the soldiers climbed up on the 
cross-beam under the sloped, thatched ceiling while the others 
stripped Kmita of all his clothes. Then three of them threw him 
facedown on the ground, roped his arms and legs together with 
a single line, looped it around his waist, and tossed the long end 
Up to the soldier who sal om tiie weama 
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“Now lift him up!” Kuklinovski told them. “And you up 
there, reef the line short around the beam!” 

The order was carried out in moments. 

“Let him go!” 

iiiersoldicts droppeamwimita sibody, tie linevereakea as it 
tightened, and Pan Andrei swung free a few feet under the 
thatched ceiling and the beam. 

Then Kuklinovski dipped the pine torch in the burning pitch- 
pot, got it well alight, and walked up to Kmita with the flaming 
brand. 

“Well now,” he purred. “What now, Master Kmita? I used 
to say there were just two real colonels in the Commonwealth, 
you and me. But you wouldn't drink out of the same trough 
with Kuklinovski, would you. You kicked him like a dog, 
didn’t you. Well, you were right to think we weren't equals. 
Kuklinovski’s better. Here’s the great Andrei Kmita, and Kuk- 
linovski’s got him where he wants him, and he’ll singe his little 
hide ten iia... 

” Kmita hissed. 

“That's right,” Kuklinovski grinned and passed the flame 

lomesvanandrehs maked side.  Simec iis littlesnide! 


‘Hangman! 


But suddenly the drumming of several horses’ hooves 
sounded outside the door of the little stable. 

“Now what the devil's that?” Kuklinovski asked. 

The door creaked open and another soldier stepped into the 
Stille: 

“Your Honor,” he said. “General Mueller wants to see you 
right away!” 

“Ah, it’s you, old man, is it?” Kuklinovski answered. “What’s 
the matter? What's it all about?” 

(icinncw Gti leonora ile sGenckallsavs for you to come at 
once!” 

“Who brought the order?” 

“I dunno, Your Honor. Some Swedish officer, but he’s gone 
back already. Almost killed his horse, he did, he rode here so 
hard.” 

“Alright, I’ll go an see what it’s about,” Kuklinovski swore, 
cncheuUriedmsO Panwemdrer, It got a littl: warm forsyou here, 
didn’t it, my little songbird. So cool off for a while, eh? Stay 


just where you are. I'll be back soon enough and we'll pick up 
our little chat where we left off!” 

“What are we to do with the prisoner, sir?” one of the soldiers 
ASKceGl, 

“Nothing! Leave him where he is and keep the fire going. 
I'l] be back in two shakes. One of you come with me!” 


xk -.+*§ * 


The colonel left along with the soldier who had sat earlier on 
the crossbeam. Only three remained in the barn with Kmita but 
three others stepped in as soon as Kuklinovski’s horse had 
galloped away. 

“You can go and catch some sleep, you lot,” growled the one 
who told Kuklinovski about Mueller’s order. “The colonel said 
fons tO lane OWer Mene. 

Kmita blinked at the sound of this voice. He thought that he 
knew it. 

“We'd rather stick around a bit,’’said one of the original three 
soldiers,  Aciian deOmit set tO sec antiniio Wike tlnicmencinyaem 

Then he broke off in a strangled gasp. 

Some inhuman voice, similar to the gurgling cry of a slaugh- 
tered rooster, bubbled out of his throat. His arms flew sideways 
and he tumbled down as if struck by lightning. At the same time 
” boomed in the little barn and the two 
other newcomers leaped like wildcats on the remaining pair of 
Kuklinovski’s soldiers. A short, fierce fight blazed up in the 
wavering light of the burning pitch-pot and two more corpses 
crumpled into the straw. Their death-rattle sounded for another 
moment and then Kmita heard the voice he thought he’d heard 
before. 


a shout of “Pound ’em!' 


“It’s me, Your Honor! Kemlitch, with my sons! We’ve been 
waiting all day for a chance to do something. We've waited 
since morning!” And then the terrible old man was yelling at his 
sons: “Jump to it, you worthless, useless rascals! Get the colonel 
down off that thing! Quickly! Quickly! Show some life there, 
will you?” 

And before Kmita could adjust his scattered and chaotic wits 
to what was happening near and around him, the two tussled 
heads of Kosma and Damyan appeared before him like a pair of 
gigantic thistles. 


His ropes were slit in moments and, a second later, he was 
standing on his feet again. He swayed as his head whirled and 
his knees buckled under him. He would have fallen if the two 
young giants hadn’t held him up. His parched lips, twisted and 
drawn back with pain, barely managed to hiss out: “Ah... it’s 
your them: thankyou... 

“Yes, it’s us, Your Honor!’’said the grinning old man, the sly, 
whining quality slipping back naturally into his creaky voice. 
“Holy Mother of God! Ay, will you look at this? Get dressed 
quickly, colonel. Jump to it, you scoundrels, help the colonel! 
Quickly!” 

The two young giants lumbered about like a pair of bears, 
picking up pieces of Kmita’s scattered clothing and passed them 
to their father who, in turn, handed them to Kmita. 

“The horses are right outside the door,” the old man babbled 
Ci deine Otc cleat ThOmencreOneOut. | PMeke te some 
pickets here and there and maybe they’d stop us if we were 
coming into the camp but they don't bother anybody going out. 
We've got the night password anyway. So how do you feel, 
Your ener 

Tesounicaamy side atittle. Buttmy leosfcel as weak as 
water.” 

“Have a drink of gojhalka, Your Worship. That'll set you 
right.” 

Kemlitch passed a canteen of the raw, homebrewed liquor 
which Pan Andrei seized and gulped down greedily until it was 
half gone. 

Scere abimemiiled, “lWe said and«drew aaeep breath. “But | 
feclbemter mown. 

Mou Iimcce warmed up in the saddle. Your Honor. The 
horses are all set to go.” 

“I feel much better,” Kmita said again and lowered himself 
gingerly to the edge of an old feeding trough. “The side burns 
gta wMe tedomumalelias es, lteel just timc. 


k ok x 
After a while he did, indeed, feel all his strength returning and 
he could look with absolute clarity at the grim, evil-looking 


faces of the Kemlitches which moved in and out of the shadows 


cast by the burning pitch-pot. 


The old man stepped forward. “It’s time to go, Your Honor!” 
he urged. “The horses are ready.” 
But the old Kmita had sprung to life within Pan Andrei. “No 
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way!” he shouted suddenly. “Now it’s my turn to wait for that 
traitor! © 

The three Kemlitches exchanged surprised glances but neither 
of them breathed a word of protest. Their old habit of blind 
obedience to the wishes of this terrifying leader seemed to strike 
them dumb. 

He, in the meantime, changed before their eyes. The veins 
in his forehead swelled with a rush of blood. His eyes glittered 
in the gloom like a pair of torches, bright with cruelty and a 
thirst for vengeance. What he was doing now was sheer mad- 
ness, he knew; it was an act of ruthless folly that he could pay 
for with his life but he didn’t care. His whole existence in the 
past was no more than a string of such violent impulses. His 
scorched side pained him bitterly so that he clutched at it and 
hissed despite himself, but all he had on his mind just then was 
the absent mercenary colonel for whom he’d wait all night if it 
came to that. 

“See here!” he said suddenly. “Did Mueller really want him?” 

“No sir,” the old man said. “That’s just something I thought 
up to get rid of him and maybe a few others. It’d be hard for 
the three of us to take care of all five of them, if you know what 
I mean Your Worship, ’cause one of them could’ve got away and 
raised an alarm.” 

“Good. That means he’ll come back. If he has some new 
men with him then hit them at once but leave him to me. Then 
we ll mount up and ride. Does any one of you have pistols?” 

“l'doy Kosmia savas 

“Good. Give me one. Is it loaded? Rimmed? 

Possum 

“Good. If he comes back alone then grab him and gag him as 
soon as he steps inside. You can jam his own cap between his 
jaws.” 

“By you order, sir!” the old man snapped to attention and then 
the sly, whining note slipped into his voice once more. “In the 
meantime... can we go through the pockets of these others here? 
We're poor men, Your Honor...” 


“No! Stay on the alert! Whatever you find on Kuklinovski 
will be yours. But now keep a sharp eye!” 

“If he comes back alone then there’ll be nothing to worry 
about,’ the old man nodded grimly. “I'll just step out and keep 
watch by the doors and if anybody else comes up from the camp 
I'll say the colonel said to let nobody inside.” 

“That’s the way to do it. Now stay sharp!” 

Then the fast drumming of a horse’s hooves sounded outside 
the barn and drew swiftly near. Kmita jumped up and stepped 
into the shadows by the wall. Kosma and Damyan crouched by 
the entrance like two cats poised beside a mouse hole. 

“One rider,” the old man cocked his ear and rubbed his hands 
in anticipation. “‘He’s alone.” | 

“Alone!” Kosma and Damyan growled like a threatening cho- 
rus. 

The galloping horse came nearer, halted before the door, and 
an angry voice shouted out: “Come out here one of you and 
hold my animal!” 

Old Kemlitch trotted obediently outside. 

“Ts that you, Kemlitch?” Kuklinovski’s irritated voice came 
clearly to the men inside the barn. “What’s the matter with you, 
you old fool? Are you drunk? Have you gone mad, you 
bumbling old idiot? Mueller’s asleep! The guard won't let 
anybody into his quarters. Nobody knows anything about any 
message. What’s the meaning of all this?” 

“The officer’s waiting inside for Your Honor,” the old ma- 
fauder ww mined. Meroe Mere mone aitcravamelert. Sir... Saldune 
must've missed you on the road someplace...” 

“What the hell is this all about? And what about the pris- 
oner?”’ 


Sine Ss stillnaneine. sit... 
k ok * 


The doors creaked open and Kuklinovski slipped into the 
barn but before he could take another step two iron fists clamped 
around his throat and stifled his shout of terror and surprise. 
Kosma and Damyan hurled him to the ground with the expertise 
of real highway bandits, knelt on his chest so violently that his 
ribs creaked and shifted in his chest, and had him gagged and 


roped in less than a fraction of a moment. 


Then Kmita stepped out of the shadows with the burning 
firebrand in his hand. 

“Well, well, so it’s Pan Kuklinovski!” he said, shining the light 
in the trapped man’s eyes. “Now I’ve a few things to chat with 
you about!” 

Kuklinovski’s face had turned a bluish crimson. His veins 
bulged so that it seemed as if they were about to burst, and his 
bloodshot, swollen eyes showed at least as much amazement as 
fear 

“Strip him and string him up!” Kmita ordered. 

Kosma and Damyan ripped off Kuklinovski’s clothes as 
eagerly as if they wished to strip him of his skin as well and in 
less than a quarter of an hour he hung suspended from the 
crossbeam much like a skinny chicken plucked and trussed for 
roasting. 

Then Kmita placed his fists on his hips and began to jeer as 
cruelly as his victim had jeered at him before. “What do you say 
now, Mister Kuklinovski?” he asked, stepping forward. “Hmm? 
Who's the better man?” 

Then, suddenly, he seized the flaming brand and took a step 
eaten. 

“Your whole camp lies no farther off than a bowshot,” he 
hissed. “Your thousand cut-throats could come running at a 
single shout. Your Swedish general is snoring nearby and here 
you are, you impotent buffoon, trussed up on the same beam on 
which you wanted to torture me... There’s your Kmita for you! 
You thought yourself his equal, did you? You wanted him to 
recognize you as one of his kind? Why, you piddling snatch- 
purse! Youscum! You petty, strutting blowhard! You human 
abortion! You peasant! You slave! | could slit your throat like 
a capom s but 1 derather reast your iigesimstcad s|istmacm oul 
wanted to roast mine!” 

Here he pressed the flaming torch to the naked side of the 
hanging man, but he held it there longer than Kuklinovski had 
held it against his own, and soon the reek of burned flesh began 
to Mill the stale air of the earn. 

Kuklinovski’s bound body leaped and bucked until the rope 
began to swing on the beam above him. His wide, pleading eyes 
begged for mercy, running with tears of agony, and his gagged 
mouth uttered plaintive little moans, but Pan Andrei had no 


mercy for him. Wars had long since hardened his heart to pain, 
his own as well as others’, and especially to the suffering of 
traitors. 

He lifted the flame away from the victim’s sides, passed it for 
a moment before his face, scorched his mustache, eyelashes and 
eyebrows, and finally threw the firebrand to the ground. 

“T’ll let you live so that you might remember Kmita,” he said. 
“You'll hang here till your people find you. So start praying 
Eien do mubcionre voumiceze (O-dcaun 

Then he turned to Kosma and Damyan. “Mount up!” he 
shouted and walked out of the barn. 
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Half an hour later the four riders trotted through a silent 
landscape of quiet hillocks and empty, barren fields. They 
breathed a fresh, cold air free of the acrid taste of gunpowder 
and woodsmoke. Kmita rode alone. The three Kemlitches 
trailed a little way behind him. They muttered among them- 
selves, bickering as always, but he rode in silence, whispering a 
morning prayer under his breath because the dawn was nearing. 

Every so often a soft hiss and sometimes a moan broke out of 
his lips because his scorched side pained him terribly. But, at the 
same time, he knew that he was free, on horseback and riding to 
a-new adventure. The thought that he had not only blown up 
the giant cannon but also freed himself from Kuklinovski’s 
clutches, and paid him back with such a cruel vengeance, filled 
him with so much pleasure that the pain seemed like nothing in 
comparison. 

Meanwhile the conversation of the father and the two sons 
behind him turned into a loud quarrel. 

“Alright, that’s the purse!” the old man nagged, complaining. 
“But where are the rings? He had rings on his fingers, didn’t he? 
One of them had a stone worth at least twenty gold ducats, 
maybe more!”’ 

“We forgot to take ’em off,” Kosma said. 

“You what?” 

iW ietioneee ciao. inere was aliletmas Munky...” 

“Scoundrels! Halfwits! May the Devil take you! I’ve got to 
think of everything and these useless dimwits don’t have a 
groat’s worth of brains between them! So you forgot about the 


rings, did you? You’re lying, you whelps of a spavined bitch! 
Hand them over!” 

“If you don’ believe us, Pa, go back and look for ‘em your- 
Solis anny aaserew cade 

“You’re lying, you dogs! You want to rob your old father, do 
you? Ah, you ungrateful bastards! I wish I hadn’t breathed life 
into you! You'll die unblessed and burn in Hell forever...!” 

Kmita reined in his horse and beckoned them forward. 
Come up vere, hevorderca. 

The quarreling ceased at once, the Kemlitches spurred for- 
ward, and the four of them rode in rank abreast from then on. 

“D’you know the way to the Silesian border?” Pan Andrei 
asked. 

“Sure we do, Your Honor,” the old man replied. “As God's 
own Mother is a witness... sure we do!” 

“Are we likely to come across Swedish troops anywhere on 
the way?” 

“No sir. They’re all at Tchenstohova. Maybe we'll come 
across one or two, messengers and the like... but God grant it 
happens!” 

Diey rede sn silence atter that tera ittic longer. “So you 
enlisted with Kuklinovski?” Pan Andrei asked at last. 

“Yes we did, Your Honor. ’Cause we thought that if we 
stayed nearby we'd be able to help out the holy monks and Your 
Worship too. Which is just what happened... We didn’t do 
anything against the fortress, God help us! Nor did we take any 
pay, except for what we found on a Swede or two.” 

“What do you mean on a Swede or two?” 

“Well sir,” the old man started wriggling in his saddle and 
tossing anxious glances at his old commander. “It’s like we 
wanted to serve the Holy Lady even on this side of the walls, 
you see... So we'd ride around the camp at night... and some- 
times in the daytime... and if some Swede happened to come 
Uoveley (LSjol ae telgee evel, JQvoaboMgen Wye Glee. 

“Pound ’im!” Kosma and Damyan chorused. 

Kmita smiled. “You really served Kuklinovski well, didn’t 
you, he said. “And did he know about this?” 

“He knew. There were some investigations, hearings... Oh 
he knew alright! Had us pay him a silver dollar for every Swede 
we took or he said he’d hand us over to Mueller, the robber! 


Imagine squeezing poor folks like us like that! We rode for him, 
sure we did, but we kept faith with Your Worship because that’s 
real service, not like with that bandit! Your Honor gives freely 
out of his own pocket and he took a dollar a head after all our 
trouble and hard work, that cut-purse...! Ah, to the Devil with 
him anyway!” 

“You can expect a rich reward from me for what you've done 
Conieiey senatanctic laste l didmeexpeer 1t ol vou, Sut 
you are better than I thought.” 

The distant booming of artillery broke into their conversation 
(ct tuenyas the wmOonZomboeain Tonotey iil tne cast bemimmduumern, 
Apparently the Swedes were launching a new bombardment of 
the monastery at first hight. Aftera moment the thunder seemed 
to thicken. Kmita halted his horse and listened to the firing. He 
thought he could distinguish the Yasna Gora cannon from that 
of the Swedes. 

“Go ahead,” he said and shook his clenched fist in the direc- 
tion of the enemy encampments. “Keep shooting. But where’s 
your biggest gun?” 


Chapter Seventy-two 


THE DESTRUCTION OF HIS greatest siege gun made a profoundly 
depressing impression on Mueller since most of his hopes de- 
pended on that cannon. His infantry was ready. The ladders and 
the other assault equipment were piled close to hand. But now 
any thought of breaching the walls and storming the fortress had 
to be abandoned. 

A plan to mine the monastery tareudh tunnels sapped mnee:r 
the walls proved another failure. The miners brought from the 
silver mines of Olkush did make some progress chipping at the 
granite under Yasna Gora, driving an angled passage towards the 
defenses, but the work went badly. Despite the greatest care 
taken to protect them, the workers died in dozens under the fire 
of the monastery’s cannon, and they worked without any enthu- 
siasm to begin with. Many of them said they would rather die 
tham contmbute te the fall of the helyeplice. Hach day simiene= 
over, gave Mueller fresh proofs that his own soldiers had lost 
their willtOettack the fortress. “mioveter Cold depresceq amd 
disheartened them. Superstition added to their fears and more 
and “Miore Of them voteed thes belle: that victor sever mum 
monastery lay beyond human means. 

Mueller himself began to doubt that he could succeed against 
Yasna Gora but the blowing up of the big gun seemed like the 
final seal of doom on all hus hopes. Hlesstarted teekmgemsense of 
héelplessmess that bordered ommcdesiait. 

The day after the disaster he called a full council of war in his 
quarters. On the surface, this was supposed to be a deliberation 
on how to bring the obstinate monks to their knees once and for 
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all. But what he really hoped to hear was some irrefutable and 
irresistible advice that the whole siege ought to be abandoned. 

The officers gathered slowly. They looked and sounded 
weary and disheartened. Nowhere did Mueller see any confi- 
dence or that stubborn military commitment and determination 
on which success depended. They took their places around the 
conference table, shivering in the icy chill of the council cham- 
ber, and peering sullenly through the steam of their own breaths 
as if through a fog. 

No one said anything at first but their eyes betrayed their 
hopelessness and exhaustion. Their gloomy silence seemed to 
say that none of them had anything to offer except the kind of 
counsel that no self-respecting soldier wanted to broach in a 
gathering of his peers. All of them waited for Mueller to speak 
first. 

He, in the meantime, ordered flagons of hot mulled wine 
placed along the table, thinking that this might melt their frozen 
silence, loosen their wooden tongues, and let him hear some- 
thing that might allow him to turn his back on that fortress 
without loss of face. 

Miter cmauhic nad te break the Tee Mimiselr, 

wave ou moticed. centlemen, he beean, that mone of the 
Polish colonels joined us at this meeting? Even though I took 
care to notify them all?” 

Pomme xcellemey must be aware of the latest incident, sone 
dulled voice replied. 

Mueller knew what the officer was saying but he pressed for 
an explanation anyway. “What incident 1s thate”’ 

Witetiaenacster, s table silver Semiceot the Polish @reons 
found it hidden in the local fishponds and they had a serious 
fight with our men over it. Several dozen men were hacked to 
death im thie fracas, 7 

“Oh yes, I know about that silver,” Mueller nodded. “I 
managed to tear some of it out of the Poles’ claws, in fact most 
of it. I have it here now and I’m wondering what to do with 
Gee 

“This must be what the Polish colonels are angry about,” 
MOUNleuevOlee Oitercd. Lhe elesiseem te think that since they 
found the loot it ought to go to them.” 

“Typical Polish reasoning!” Veyhard exclaimed. 


“I wouldn’t call it quite unreasonable,” Sadovski said coldly. 
“lve an idea, Count, that if you'd found that silver you wouldn't 
think it necessary to share it with the Poles. Or even with me 
as your fellow Czech.” 

“The first thing I wouldn’t share is your sympathy for the 
enemies of our King,” Veyhard shot back with ponderous con- 
tempt. 

“But we, Count, are obliged to share your disgrace since we 
can’t cope with a garrison of monks, having come here on your 
urging and advice.” 

“So you ve lost alliitiope. sits have your” 

“And you, sir, do you still have any?” 

“Whatever I have, I think that these gentlemen would rather 
share my determination than your pessimism.” 

“Are you suggesting that I’m a coward, Veyhard?” 

“I’m suggesting that you have no more courage than you 
show.” 

“And I suggest that you have even less!” 

“And I,” Mueller broke in to interrupt the quarrel, “intend to 
send that silver to the monastery.” 

He stared at Veyhard with the cold dislike he’d started to 
show him recently, holding him responsible, or at least to blame, 
for the entire ruinous expedition. 

“Perhaps a sign of generosity and goodwill might have more 
effect on them than fire and iron,’ he added. “Let them believe 
at last that all we want is their fortress, not their treasures.”’ 

Vite officers stared at Muciler wath @pem amazement satucy 
were quite unaccustomed to high-minded gestures on his part. 
Then Sadovski nodded. 

“Yes. Why not? That's the best solution. It’ll shut up those 
Polish colonels who’re claiming the loot for their own men and 
it'll make the best possible impression in the monastery as well.” 

‘The death of that Kmita will make the best impression of all,” 
Veyhard answered. “I expect that Kuklinovski has him skinned 
by now.” 

“That’s my thinking too,’ Mueller said and added bitterly: 
“Every time I earithat name Wi mremuinaed of oun ine oamaple 
loss. That piece was the heaviest and most effective siege gun 
in His Majesty's arsenal. There isn’t another like it anywhere in 
Elrepe. 
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His face flushed and his heavy fists clenched in sudden anger. 

“IT won't conceal the fact that I placed my highest expectations 
in that gun,’ he said with rising fury. “The breach in the walls 
was well on its way. Fear was spreading through the garrison. 
Another day or two and we'd have been able to storm the 
defenses. And what now? All our work and efforts are as good 
as etnias. ley can repair tie dammaee inva sincle day and the 
rest of our artillery isn’t much better than their own. They can 
knock it out just as they've been doing. I can’t send for heavier 
SUMS sMeeauvcutmcre diem tany. Even Wittembpero can t helo mus 
iat iiAtteh. WM adalat centlemlen sine mmenc 1 tinmak 
about it the worse this disaster looks! And to think that it’s the 
work of a single man! One mad dog! One devil! It’s enough 
to drive a man berserk!” 

Here Mueller began to pound the table, all the more enraged 
because there was nothing he could do to repair the damage to 
his plans. 

“And what will His Majesty say when he hears about this?” he 
shouted after amoment of infuriated silence. “And what are we 
to do? Bite through that rock with our teeth, or what? My the 
plague choke all those who urged me to seize this fortress!” 

Goaded beyond control he seized his crystal goblet and hurled 
it-to the floor where it shattered into dust. 

The officers said nothing. His wild, mindless rage, which was 
better suited to some brutish peasant than a man of his rank and 
standing, insulted them all and took away the last of their 
self-respect. 

“T want your advice!” he bellowed. “Don’t just sit there! Say 
something!” 

“Advice can be given only to a man who is calm enough to 
hear it, said the Prince of Hesse. 


* * * 


Mueller’s chest heaved with anger for a while longer but he 
brought himself eventually under some control. His eyes 
moved from one man to another, as if encouraging them to 
speak, but when they went on sitting in their gloomy silence he 
broke it himself. 

“I regret my outburst, gentlemen,’ he said. He made a sooth- 
ing gesture. “But you can understand how I feel. I won’t 


mention all those German cities I took when I replaced Tor- 
stensen in command because I don’t want to boast about former 
victories in the face of today’s calamity. Everything that is 
happening around this fortress simply defies logic. However, 
we must decide something. That’s why I called you here. What 
most of you determine that’s what I will do.” 

“Will Your Excellency give us a subject for discussion?” asked 
the Prince of Hesse. “Are we to talk merely about fresh means 
to take the fortress? Or can we consider abandoning the siege?” 

Mueller didn’t want to state his wishes quite so clearly, nor 
did he want the subject of retreating to come first from him, so 
that no one would be able to say afterwards that it was his idea. 
But he was too blunt, crude and coarse-grained to fool anyone 
for long. 

“Just say what’s on your minds,’ he urged. “We should all be 
ready to do what’s best for His Majesty’s service no matter what 
lease” 

But none of the officers were anxious to go on record as 
proposing an admission of defeat. The silence continued. 

“Colonel Sadovski,” Mueller began again in a voice he tried 
to make both gracious and friendly. “You speak with greater 
frankness than some of the others... what’s your view? No one 
will misinterpret what you say to us. Your reputation guards 
you from suspicion...” 

“In my view,” said Sadovski. “Kmita was one of the greatest 
soldiers of our times and our situation here is a desperate one.” 

“But you were in favor of withdrawing from the siege, weren’t 
you?” 

“By your leave, Excellency, I was in favor of not starting the 
siege ata, Iwai quiteva ditteremiesmmatrens: 

“What do you advise now, in that case?” 

“Now I turn the floor over to Count Veyhard.” 

Mueller spat out a thick, soldier’s curse. “Count Veyhard will 
be held responsible for this whole ill-omened expedition!” he 
snarled. 

“Not everything I proposed was carried out,” Veyhard 
shrugged with insolence and contempt. “That hardly makes me 
responsible for other people’s failures. There were some men 
among us who did their best to undermine my best advice. 
Indeed, there were some who showed an astonishing sympathy 


for those monks—a sympathy, by the way, which 1s difficult to 


exp immo, aeonicer—amd imilienced Your Excellency 
against the more severe measures. I held from the start that we 
should hang those priests whom we arrested here and I’m 
convinced that if we had done so we'd have terrorized that 
chicken coop into a quick surrender.” 

Here Veyhard shot a cold glance at Sadovski. But before 
Sadovski had time to answer, the Prince of Hesse broke in 
uninvited. 

Won tctethdetokthess 1 Clilekc CO@p. © OUNL, Nc Siapped. 
“The more derogatory your comments about it, the greater our 
disenace, 

“None the less I advised hanging those two envoys. What 
those monks need is terror and more terror, that’s what I kept 
saying all along. But Colonel Sadovski threatened to resign and 
the priests went free.” 

“Why don’t you follow in their footsteps, Count?” Sadovski 
sneered in turn. “Go to the fortress, why don’t you, and blow 
up their biggest gun the way Kmita did ours, and I guarantee 
that it ll terrorize them a lot faster than murdering their envoys!” 

Veyhard flushed, raised an eyebrow and turned directly to 
Mitencrs Execilemey he said bitterly. “Didswe come Were to 
deliberate or to amuse ourselves with cheap jokes?” 

J wmideaowyon! have anvthiae ste olen beside excuses and 
AGGUis MOMs, «tiie Gree ral demlamncdeds 

“Yes I do! And I'll do it despite the witticisms of some of 
these gentlemen who could save their sense of humor for more 
appropriate times.” 

“Speak then Ulysses, famous for your stratagems!” cried the 
contemptuous Prince of Hesse. 

But Veyhard held his own. “Everyone knows that Minerva, 
the Goddess of Wisdom, isn’t your favorite classic deity, gentle- 
men, he sneered. “Her patronage would suggest that you favor 
reason. But since Mars has also failed you perhaps you’d let me 
get a word into this discussion.” 

“The mountain has groaned,” Sadovski tossed in. “We shall 
shortly see the tail of the newborn mouse.” 

iene@tccstour siiemec, “Mueller told him sternly. “Go 


ahead, Count. Just bear in mind that your advice has given us 
S@mne Dltteunuit to date, 

“Which we’re obliged to chew out of season like wormy 
hardtack,” added the Prince of Hesse. 

“That might explain why Your Highness drinks so much,” 
Veyhard fired back. “The wine may not be an adequate substi- 
tute for brains but it does help you to swallow even the igno- 
miny of defeat! But no matter! I know that there’s a strong 
party in that fortress which has long wanted to surrender. It’s 
only our impotence and the inhuman stubbornness of that Prior 
that hold them in check. A fresh source of fear will give them 
new strength, and that’s why we must show that the loss of our 
biggest cannon doesn’t mean a thing, and go on bombarding 
(ieMminevcnuMNAnach tiamebetotc. 

“Is that your whole advice?” 

“Even if that was ali, I think it comes closer to the honor of a 
Swedish soldier than empty jeers over cups of wine and drunken 
snoring afterwards. But that isn’t all! We should start a rumor 


among our own men—and among the Polish soldiers in particu- 


lar—that our miners have discovered an old passageway that 
leads under the monastery and the church...” 

“You’re right!” Mueller interrupted. “That’s not a bad idea.” 

“When that rumor takes root among our Poles,” Veyhard 
continued firmly. “They'll be the first to urge the monks to 
surrender, because they're just as anxious as the monks to keep 
that nest of superstitions in one piece.” 

“That's not bad for a Catholic,” Sadovski observed. 

“If he served the Turks he’d call Rome a nest of superstitions,” 
the Prince murmured back. 

“Our Polish troops will certainly send their own message to 
the priests,” Veyhard went on. “The peace party in the monas- 
tery will put new pressure on the Prior, and who knows if they 
won't force him and the other diehards to open the gates.” 

“And the City of Priam shall fall by the cunning of the Godlike 
Ulysses, tine Piritice of ietesse tecited. 

“Next he’ll invent the Trojan Horse,” Sadovski said, dis- 
gusted. 

But Mueller thought the advice had possibilities. He knew 
there was a group of faint-hearts in the fortress, including many 


a 


of the weaker priests who had opposed resistance from the start. 
Notealitarwnemmunadsthe visiommor Courace of them Prior. 
Veyhard’s sly gambit would fuel their old fears, the terror could 
spread to the rest of the garrison, and Yasna Gora might fall after 
ae 

Ness comictisatmy it) Ividellenmvas ready to ;cluteh atlamy 
straw. “But will Zbrozek or Kalinski believe in that supposed 
passageway and will they agree to tell the monks about it?” 

“If they don’t, for whatever reason, Kuklinovski will,” Vey- 
hard shrugged. 

Just then the violent drumming ofa horse’s hooves resounded 
in the courtyard. The Prince of Hesse glanced lazily through 
the window. 

“Taleoriune Wevil, ne said. —Meres Pan Zorozek now. 


x * * 


A few moments later swift footfalls and the ringing of spurs 
echoed in the hallway and Zbrozek burst into the meeting room. 
He was as pale as a ghost. His eyes stared wildly all around the 
room. But before any of the others could ask what had hap- 
pened he shouted out: “Kuklinovski’s dead!” 

“What? How? What are you saying?’ Mueller looked almost 
as distraught as the stricken Pole. 

“Let me caten a breath, Zorozek Gcasped | Wihat Ive just 
seen is beyond all imagination...! 

“Speak up! What happened?” the other officers leaped up and 
crowded around him. “Somebody murdered him?” 

“Kmita!” Zbrozek answered. 

All of Mueller’s staff were now on their feet and staring at 
ZAIMno7e as iiane naducone Mads ilewin tie meantime, Legained 
some control. 

“Wii il liaelat Seen ie ier iow WG. memes lees Neeireeel in: 
because it’s more than a mere man could do,” he gasped through 
clouds of steam that welled from his nostrils. “Kuklinovski’s 
dead, thnee soldiers butchered tight beside him, and there s not 
a trace of Kmita anywhere. I knew that he was a terrifying man, 
his reputation is known throughout the country... But for one 
man, and a bound captive at that, to break free, slaughter all his 
captors and then seize someone like Kuklinovski and torture him 


to death... that’s beyond anything a human being could do. He 
must perme Deval 

“That's just impossible,” Sadovski whispered. “Nothing like 
that’s ever happened anywhere before.” 

“Well, so this Kmita finally showed us what he can do,” the 
Brince Of Hlesse simeok lis head inewonderms \Werdichaet bicmeyc 
the Poles when they told us about him yesterday. We thought 
they were exaggerating like they always do.” 

“T think I'll go mad myself!” Veyhard shouted out. 

Mueller said nothing. He sat clutching his head in both 
hands, staring at the table. When he did look up at last his eyes 
were full of fury and suspicion. 

“WWdon t care witat ne is, hie hissed acidly at Zbrezck. Mian 
or the Devil, he couldn’t have done all that without outside 
Neltps SCmestiaitor Melpecarnim. He Wad sadmrensmere aid 
Kuklinovski had his enemies, and you were one of them!” 

Zbrozek was a violent and impulsive soldier in the full mean- 
ime ol the parase, Hearne this accusation nce leaped mp irompene 
place mle Gubarelystaken at tie council tablesanc ke amed toner 
Mueller like a bird of prey. 
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It was a moment of the utmost crisis, everyone was sure. No 
one doubted that if Mueller confirmed his accusation something 
terrible and irrevocable would happen at once. Everyone's 
mands fellite the hults of their trapiers and “Sadovski drew sins 
altogether. 

But in that moment the officers saw that the courtyard had 
filled up with other Polish nders. They may have come only to 
report the death of Kuklinovski, but in the event of an open 
break with Zbrozek they would be sure to fight on his side. 
Mueller also saw them. Pale with rage, he struggled to suppress 
his fury, and finally made his voice as natural and restrained as if 
he hadm t noticed Zbrozew 5 tiireatemime iiaamer, 

“Tell us what happened, colonel,” he grunted at last. “Give 
tis) aulltivescetanis. 

Zbrozek kept standing as he was for a moment longer. His 
chest heaved. His nostrils flared like those of a maddened 
mustang. But reason returned and, besides, he was immediately 
distracted by a flood of distraught Polish soldiers who poured 
into the chamber. 


“Kuklinovski's dead!” they shouted. “His regiment’s desert- 
ing! His men have lost their minds!” 

“Let Colonel Zbrozek speak!” Mueller ordered. “He was the 
Misttercet Mere with twemmews, 

The uproar diminished gradually until Zbrozek could begin 
to speak. 

“You may remember, gentlemen,” he resumed, “that I ques- 
tioned Kuklinovski’s intentions yesterday. Yes, | admired 
Kmita, especially after what he’d done here the night before, and 
you yourselves must admit that it was an incredible achieve- 
ment. Bravery must be honored even in an enemy and that’s 
why I wanted to shake his hand. But he’d have none of that. 
He called me a traitor. So 1 thought ‘let Kuklinovski do whatever 
he wants with him.’ But I had second thoughts about that this 
morning. I didn’t want Kuklinovski to do something so dishon- 
orable to his prisoner that it would stain my honor and that of 
all the other Polish soldiers in this camp as well. But I knew 
that’s exactly what he’d do, knowing what he was, so I decided 
Cuenanene@e mim tO a duel and frent him at once. “l took two 
companions and rode to his camp at daybreak but I couldn't find 
betes 

Zbrozek paused for breath. 

_ “No one knew where he was. His men thought that he'd 
stayed here for the night and didn’t worry when he failed to 
show up in his quarters. Then one soldier told me that Kukhi- 
novski took Kmita to a little stable nearby where he was going 
[Co ontine itm wailtin tite.) 50 | tode there. ne doors Were wide 
open. There was a naked man trussed up on a cross-beam. | 
thought it was Kmita. But then my eyes got used to the darkness 
and I could see that there was something wrong. The corpse 
seemed too thin, nothing but skin and bones, and Kmita looked 
like a Hercules. It seemed strange to me that he could shrink so 
much in a single night. So I took a closer look... and found 
Kuklinovski!”’ 

“Hanging on a cross-beam?”’ Mueller asked. 

“That's right. ‘What the Devil,’ | thought. ‘Magic? Witch- 
craft? Some kind of a delusion?’ But then I saw the corpses of 
three troopers lying in the straw and the truth struck me right 
between the eyes. That dreadful man killed those three, hanged 


the other, roasted him like a public hangman and got clean 
away!” 

“Why not?” Sadovski murmured. “It isn’t far to the Silesian 
border, 

Another long, dull silence settled on the room. 

Mueller no longer harbored any suspicions about Zbrozek’s 
Patt iin this tertile atiaiz. Blitvthne cvcmE iescln comiuse cumanm, 
frightened him, and filled him with foreboding. He could 
glimpse unknown dangers rising in tiers everywhere around 
him, all the more terrifying because he couldn’t tell exactly what 
they were nor how he should fight them. He felt that he'd 
become enmeshed in a web of scarcely perceivable but unavoid- 
able disasters. The nearest and most obvious strands clutched at 
him right here, outside Tchenstohova; the rest stretched far into 
the dim-lit shadows of a threatening future. It seemed to him 
that he was living inside a crumbling ruin which was about to 
topple on his head. Uncertainly lay as heavily upon him as a 
granite tombstone and he had no idea what to do about it. 

Then Veyhard struck his forehead with an open palm. 

“As God’s my witness,” he said. “I know that Kmita from 
somewhere. I’ve seen him before. But where? I’ve been 
asking myself since yesterday where we had met, he and I. | 
know I’ve seen that face in some dark smoky piace, full of 
shadows as if it was evening. Even his voice sounds familiar now 
that I think about it... If I could just remember...’ 

And he began to rub his forehead with both hands. 

“What good would that do us?” Mueller muttered glumly. 
“You won't glue our lost cannon together again even if you 
remembered where you’d seen that man. Nor will you bring 
Kuklinovski back to life.” 

Then he turned to the other officers. “Whichever of you 
gentlemen wants to go with me to the scene is welcome to do 
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SO. 


’ 


Everyone wished to go. The officers went outside, called for 
their horses, and trotted off with Mueller at their head. 


Chapter Seventy-three 


NEARING THE STARK, abandoned little barn, Mueller’s staff offi- 
cers spotted dozens of milling Polish horsemen scattered around 
the building, on the road, and in the fields around it. 

“Who are these people?” Mueller turned to Zbrozek. 

“Must be Kuklinovski’s. I tell you, Excellency, that scum has 
simply gone out of their heads...” Then he began to beckon to 
one of the riders. 

“Come here, you! Quickly! Quickly!” And when the 
trooper trotted over: “Are you one of Kuklinovski’s men?” 

“learn 

“And where’s the rest of your regiment?” 

“Gone. Scattered. They don’t want to serve against Yasna 
Gora any more.” 

“What did he say?” Mueller asked and Zbrozek translated 
what the soldier told him. 

“Ask him where they went to,’ Mueller said. 

Zbrozek repeated the question in Polish to the trooper, lis- 
tened to the answer, and gave it to Mueller in German. 

“No one knows where they've gone. Some said they were 
going to Silesia. Others went looking for Kmita himself because 
they don’t want to serve under anybody else. They say there’s 
nemoOnicr colonel! like him cithicrsamone thie Peles or the 
Swedes.” 

This reply gave Mueller more bitter thoughts to chew on. He 
had no doubt that the kind of men who'd serve under Kukhi- 
novski would go over to Kmita without hesitation if given a 
chance. They could then become dangerous to Mueller’s lines 
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of supply and communications even if they couldn’t do much 
serious damage to his remaining army. The tide of calamities 
seemed to soar ever higher around the cursed fortress. The same 
thought must have passed through Zbrozek’s mind because he 
nodded grimly and said: 

“There’s a real storm rising over the Commonwealth these 
days. Let someone like Kmita send out the word and he’ll have 
hundreds flocking to him in a week, especially after what he 
accomlished here. 

Mueller tried to make his voice sound careless and indifferent. 
He didn’t succeed. 

“And what would he be able to do to us with those hundreds?” 

“Your Excellency must bear in mind that this man drove 
Hovansky to utter despair, and Hovansky had six times as many 
men, including the Cossacks, as we muster here. Not a single 
wagon will reach us without his permission. All the local 
villages and plantations have been sucked dry and our supply 
situation 1s getting very serious. And if he should join forces 
with the Vyelkopolian rebels he’ll have several thousand sabers 
at itis Deck aie call,” Wats a-daneeroms madi. Geeta mine enc 
could become deadly.” 

‘How sure are you of your own men?” 

“A lot more sure than I am of myself,” Zbrozek answered 
bluntly. 

“What do you mean by that?” 

“We are all sick of this sicee, and thats te trummmon it. « 

olexpect that it lend quite soon, 

“The question is how?” Zbrozek asked and then shook his 
head. “Besides, taking that fortress has now become as much of 
a Che atedsanamline ve arace: I 


x * * 


Meanwhile they’d ridden up to the stable door. Mueller 
dismounted, followed by the others, and they went inside. His 
troopers had already taken Kuklinovski off the beam and laid 
him in the straw under a small throw-rug. The three other 
bodies lay lined up beside him. 

‘Those three were knifed to death,” Zbrozek murmured. 

“And Kuklinovski?” 

“There aren't any stab wounds on his body. His side has been 
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SCOrEMed andemis maelstache is simeed off. He mustehave frozen 
to death. Or he choked. He was gagged with his own cap.” 

PEStiide sec iliai 

A soldier lifted an end of the rug and revealed a ghastly, 
swollen face with protruding eyeballs. Grey icicles, formed by 
his frozen breath, had settled on the remnants of his mustache, 
creating a pair of smoke-blackened fangs that seemed to thrust 
out of his mouth. The sight was so gruesome that even Mueller 
shrunk away from it although he was quite accustomed to a 
variety of horrors. 

Dicaaia mow areadiml: he murmured... Cover it ip at 
Gneer: 

PACompestience mine aniome the eathered Otlicers. 

PS iatdideve eomelere 101, asked the brince Of mlesse. Ine 
Cinine decmrccpat Asti ico clean a tolletdstemronm misimottn.. | 
won't be able to eat anything all day.” 

And suddenly Mueller gave way to a spasm of anger that 
Scomed tO. border on insanity. Elisiface flashed and maiiekened. 
ie e elaned wildly) lesen ound iinisstee tal litikace . Inleutel can 
overwhelming craving for revenge—any kind of vengeance, on 
anyone at all—and he turned furiously on Zbrozek. 

“Where's that soldier who knew that Kuklinovski was in this 
Diaewienschcatmied out Get him here at omec! sie milict be an 
accomplice!” 

“I don’t know if he’s still anywhere around,” Zbrozek 
shrugged. “All of Kuklinovski’s people scattered like panicked 
Gaeules 

“Then go after him!’ Mueller roared, beside himself with 
fae: 

ro usconiiter nim xecllenew Zaonezem bellowed back in an 
equal fury. 

And again a deadly threat hung poised above the heads of the 
Poles and Swedes as if suspended on a spider’s web. The former 
started to crowd together behind Zbrozek, moving their whisk- 
ers fiercely up and down and slapping their sabers. But suddenly 
distant shots and shouting echoed outside the stable, then came 
the sound of several galloping horses, and a Swedish Reiter 
Siicermmamte the bain, 

“Gemera! heshonted) “Asally trom the fortress! The miners 


have been slaughtered to a man! The infantry shield is shattered 
and running!” 

“lm going mad!” Mueller howled, grasping his wig in both 
hands, lo here! Mount twp) iaide: 
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In one moment more they were in full gallop towards the 
monastery, riding so hard that frozen earth and snow billowed 
and rattled on the ground behind them like a hail storm. A 
hundred troopers of Sadovski’s cavalry joined them under the 
command of his brother and hurried to help. On their way they 
saw whole detachments of the incomparable Swedish infantry, 
who had never been defeated anywhere before, now turned into 
a panicked mob that scattered, disheveled and running in blind 
terror, and showed how low their morale had fallen and how 
fragile their discipline had become. They were abandoning 
even those redoubts which were far from danger. 

The galloping staff officers and Reiters trampled a dozen of 
these panicked wretches and came at last to within gunshot 
range of the fortress but only to see the triumphant raiders, 
displayed on the height before them as if on a stage, making their 
way victoriously back into the defenses. Their cheers, songs and 
laughter came clearly to Mueller’s ears. Some of them stopped 
to shake their bloody sabers at the Swedish staff. The Poles who 
rode with Mueller recognized Pan Zamoyski who led the raid in 
person and who now stopped and bowed with great dignity to 
the Swedish general. | 

“Small wonder,’ said Sadovski as Mueller sat dumbstruck with 
despair. “He can feel quite safe now under the cover of his own 
artillery.” 

He had no sooner spoken when the fortress walls became 
wreathed in smoke, a swarm of cannon balls whistled shrilly 
among tiie Officers,ana several of therescort Welter iclimonton 
their saddles. 

“We're under fire! Pull back!” Sadovski ordered while Zbro- 
zek seized the bridle of Mueller’s own horse. 

“General!” Fullback. Tiley canmalleus iene. 

But Mueller said nothing. 

He sat on his horse as if he were frozen and let himself be led 
out of cannon range as meekly as if he had no will of his own. 


Qe ee 


Back in his quarters he locked himself inside and refused to see 
My One TOtmeMemesti@r tieiday, 
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He sat in gloom, silent and embittered, contemplating the 
ruins of his reputation as the Policertes of his times, while 
Veyhard took all authority into his own hands and launched 
ruthless preparations for a new attack. New redoubts and ap- 
proaches sprung up in the plain and snaked up the hillside. 

Army sappers took up the work of tunneling through the rock 
to mine the monastery above it. Feverish activity swept through 
the Swedish camp so that it seemed as if a new spirit had entered 
the besiegers or that fresh reinforcements had come to their aid. 

A few days later both the Swedish and Polish auxiliary en- 
campments heard that the sappers had broken into an old under- 
ground passage that led directly under the monastery and the 
church itself and that the whole fortress could be blown into the 
sky anytime that their General wished. 

The weary soldiers, exhausted by the bitter cold, the hunger 
and all their fruitless work, went simply wild with joy. Cries of 
‘We've got them! We’ve got Tchenstohova! We'll blow up this devils’ 
coop! echoed everywhere. Masses of cheering soldiery gave way 
to bouts of drinking as if the fortress was already a heap of 
smoking rubble. 

Veyhard seemed to be everywhere at once, cheering on the 
soldiers to greater excesses, encouraging their drunken orgies 
and urging them not to spare their rations, and confirming the 
news of the new-found tunnel a hundred times a day. 

These sounds of jubilation found their grim echoes at last in 
the fortress as well. 

News that the mines were in place and ready to explode flew 
with lightning speed along the walls and even the bravest among 
the defenders felt a touch of fear. The women laid a siege of 
their own to the Prior’s quarters, lifting their children towards 
him and crying whenever he appeared: “Don’t doom the inno- 
cent...! Their blood wili be upon your own head!” And the deeper 
the fear that lay in the greatest cowards the more persistent were 
their attacks on Father Kordetzki. 


x * * 


The days that followed were perhaps the hardest and most 


painful for thissgentle hero since tne sleseubeeam- satiey. 7 ere 
made bearable only by the fact that the Swedes ceased all 
artillery bombardments as if to show that they no longer needed 
their firebombs and cannon. MHours passed in silence. Death 
and destruction no longer rained upon Yasna Gora but the idea 
that a mere match would suffice to destroy the fortress inflamed 
the terror among the defenders. 

The most fearful of them claimed to hear strange subterranean 
rustlings in the still of the night as if the Swedes were already 
under the monastery; and then a large part of the clergy lost 
their heart as well and went to the Prior, led by Father Stradom- 
ski, demanding that he ask for immediate peace terms and give 
up the fight with no more delay. 

All but a few of the soldiers and the fighting gentry joined 
them in the yard outside the Prior’s quarters. 

“Didn’t we take a vow to defend our holy place to the last 
drop of blood?” Father Kordetzki asked them when he stood in 
the middle of the tight-pressed crowd. “What has changed your 
minds? Don’t you know that if these so-called mines hurl us 
Into the sky 1 I berorly lounmennpiyencaneniny cine lot imate llmirael. 
to earth while our souls remain with Almighty God?” 

He spoke as if inspired by a dazzling vision, painting a picture 
of unearthly brilliance where their souls might enter while 
Christ and the Holy Mother came out to receive them, likening 
their liberated spirits to a swarm of golden bees that might settle 
Onetne cages of ber robes and cazevinte Gods iets ver 
afterwards. 

That same light seemed to glow in his pale, drawn face as he 
raised his eyes towards his distant vision and spoke as if the peace 
and calmness of eternity were already with him. 

‘Father: he appealed. “You swio rullewallmtne words: seu 
can look into my heart and so You know that | speak the truth 
when I tell these good people gathered here that if I wanted only 
my own everlasting happiness I’d be lifting my arms towards 
You now and crying: Make it happen! Let these supposed 
mines exist under us and let them explode because such a death 
brings forgiveness for every transgression, because it grants 
peace without end, and because Your poor servant 1s weary with 
all his labors and longs for his rest... 

“Who wouldn’t want an eternity of joy without a moment’s 


suffering?” he turned to his awe-struck listeners as if in regret. 
“Who wouldn’t clutch at such rewards when death comes as 
swiftly. as the blinking of an eye or the flash of lightning in the 
clouds, followed by an endless and unchanging bliss eons that 
Isis fontewene 

But that, he told them, was a privilege that he could not claim 
for himself just then. 

IMolmsct alc Mere Ol euard of Your wolveplace. Ine spoke as 
if directly to his God and spread his arms.as if resigned to a 
higher will. “So I can’t leave my post... You placed me here and 
armed me with Your powers so that I see the truth hidden 


beneath this rock. I sense—no, I know!—the lie in all those 
rumors... and I also know that even if the malice of the enemy 
did, indeed, reach under this church, it would be quite enough 
for me to simply bless those monstrous mines piled under our 
feet and they would fail to explode...” 

And here he turned sternly to the gathered soldiers, noblemen 
and clergy. 

“God armed me with that power and I am telling you to put 
aside your fears! My spirit sees through the mountain under us 
and I say that the enemy is lying! There are no mines beneath 
us! There isn’t any tunnel! And evenif there were, you haven’t 
earned the right stand in God’s glory! You, in whose fearful 
hearts terror has overcome your faith, aren’t fit to rise into God’s 
peace that simply! There are no powder charges waiting under 
you! Nothing will happen to this holy place because it’s God’s 
will that it should rise above the deluge of calamities like Noah’s 
Ark over the flood, and so I tell you for the third and final time: 
There are no mines under this church! And since I’m speaking in 


the name of God, who’ll dare to question me or hold any further 
doubts?” 


x *«k* * 


Then he stood silent, staring at the crowd of clergy, gentry 
and ordinary soldiers, daring them to speak in opposition but no 
one said a word. 

Such was the unshakeable power of his faith, and there was 
such certainty and conviction ringing in his voice, that no one 
dared to challenge him or dispute his vision. On the contrary, 


his own fierce faith seemed to seep into their doubting spirits 
and strengthen their commitment. 

“God’s name be blessed,’’said a simple peasant soldier finally. 
“Them Swedes been sayin’ for three days like they can blow us 
up... so what’s stoppin’ em?” 

“Glory be to God!” cried several dozen others. “That’s nght! 
What's stopping them? Why don’t they just go ahead and do 
Mee 

And suddenly a strange, heartening omen appeared all around 
them. The sky filled with the whisper of innumerable wings and 
whole flocks of small woodland birds whirled above the court- 
yard. Humble grey sparrows, green-backed and golden-breast- 
ed titmice, scarlet Red Robins, crimson-chested woodpeckers 
and long-billed yellow-hammers filled the Winter air, and more 
and more of them kept coming from the starved villages and 
estates in the neighborhood to crowd along the monastery 
rooftops and perch in swirling, multicolored clouds on every 
angle, gable, portico and doorjamb of the church. ‘Others 
seemed to form a living scarf around the Prior’s head, fluttering 
their small wings and calling out in plaintive, squeaky voices as 
if begging for alms in their time of hardship, and showing no fear 
whatsoever of the gathered crowd. 

The massed clergy, noblemen and soldiers gaped at them, 
astonished and Father Kordetzki bowed his head for a moment’s 
prayer. 

“Behold the birds of the fields who come for the protection 
of the Holy Lady,” he said at last to the gathering of doubters. 
“And you have lost your faith in Her powers?” 


x * * 


Butsthere wete mo more demoter iptne yard erence imma 
Faith, hope and encouragement returned. The shaken clergy 
beat their chests in acts of contrition and made their way quietly 
back into the church while the soldiers returned to their walls 
and cannon. 

Women brought out pans full of grain to scatter before the 
birds which pecked eagerly at their well-earned bounty, and 
everyone interpreted their arrival as a good sign for the defend- 
ers and an evil omen for the besieging Swedes. 

“The Winter must be really fierce out there,” the soldiers told 


each other all along the walls, “if these little birds pay no 
attention to musketry and cannon and flock to the buildings.” 

“But why come to us? Why don’t they do their foraging 
among the Swedes?” 

eiiiiat sabeealise cvenutie HeasmililpOntant ereatumer cal tellean 
Cneily nOnimairiends *OllessOlcdier said. 

“Oh, that can’t be,” another said at once. “There’s Poles in 
the Swedish camp as well. But it’s a sure sign that they’ve got 
to be hungry over there and that they’re running out of fodder 
for their horses.”’ 

Sle eaiee Vctmcttch slomutham tat, saldmyct anotiner soldier. 
“Because it shows that all that stuff about the mines 1s a pack of 
lies.” 

| \iatede you mean’ everyone said at omce.) What makes 
you so sure?” 

“Well, it’s a well-known fact. Old people say that if any 
house is about to fall, all the swallows and sparrows that make 
their nests under the thatch in Springtime move out two or three 
days ahead of time! They’ve such a cunning little brain they can 
spot danger a long time before a man can do it. So it stands to 
reason, don't it, that if the monastery was mined them birds 
wouldn’t come here.” 

Pe nlcveelsaumat atvetc Vsithat tne: 

Hes psune asctmere sam amen ti alpraven 

“Glory be to our Holy Lady, then! Things must be real bad 
for them Swedes if they gotta come up with a dumb trick like 
that.” 


x *& * 


Just then a trumpet sounded outside the gate in the southwest 
wall and everyone ran to see what is was about. The messenger 
was a Swedish bugler who had brought a letter, written this time 
by Veyhard, and demanding the surrender of the fortress by 
sunrise the next day. Otherwise, Veyhard threatened, all of 
Yasna Gora would be blown up without mercy. 

The Reverend Brothers gathered at once for council in the 
refectory but even those who had earlier given way to fear didn’t 
ieMieve the tnneat. 

“We've nothing to fear!’ the priests and the gentry cried out 


together. “Let’s tell them not to show us any pity! Let them 
blow us up!” 

And that’s the way in which the reply was written. 

Meanwhile the soldiers who had gathered around the Swedish 
bugler laughed at his dire warnings. 

“Go right ahead, they told hime) “Fire yomm charcesssetne 
sooner you blow us up the sooner we'll get to Heaven, ha ha 
ha!” 

And the man who handed the messenger the monks’ reply to 
Veyhard’s final summons told him bluntly: 

“Don’t waste any more time or words on us. You're eating 
pretty thin gruel yourselves nowadays and we don’t lack for 
anything, God be praised. Even the birds are sick of your 
hungry company.” 

Vey Wanats last selvemme nad talled: 

When the next day passed and proved beyond a doubt that the 
defenders had nothing new to fear, calmness and determination 
returned to the monastery and there was no more talk of giving 
up the struggle. Hyacinth Bzuhovski, the same brave Tchensto- 
hova burgher who had brought earlier warnings in disguise, 
tossed another letter across the walls, warning of preparations for 
anotiereantiileny IbDOmMIbaramene., DUL IL Waseto Desmeulast ome, 
according to the rumors heard in the Swedish camp. He also 
brought a sack of Lenten fish for the Fathers’ Christmas Vigil 
supper along with the best Christmas present they could have: 
word that King Yan Casimir had finally marched out of Silesia 
and that all of the Commonwealth was now up in arms against 
the invaders. 

lil chamce ruled that the Swedes tecoonized him for ay cp, 
caught him on his way down the hill, and Mueller had him 
Stretemed Oliea Tackutor torture. eit tie sbnave Ole iaiane cacy 
heavenly visions in his agony and his face showed only an 
immeasurable happiness instead of suffering or pain. 

Mueller himself was present at the torture but he failed to 
extract any information from the racked old man. All that he 
drew out of him was a fresh but inescapable conclusion that 
nothing could undermine those people on the hilltop, nothing 
could break their will, and he lost whatever hope of success he 
still possessed. 


Meanwhile another emissary arrived with a letter from Father 


Saal 


Kordetzki in which the Prior asked for a cease-fire during the 
Christmas Mass. The Swedish officers and sentries greeted this 
new ambassador with wild hoots of laughter because she was 
none other than the crippled old beggar woman they had seen 
collecting musket balls on the slopes. But even she gave them 
some bitter food for thought. 

“Nobody else wanted to go,” she told them to their faces. 
“Because you treat envoys like a gang of cut-throats. But I don’t 
Cire wee didit tor a bread crust, (dom t have much lomger to live 
in this world anyway and I’m not scared of you, just like nobody 
anywhere is scared of you any more. And if you don’t believe 
me, here I am.” 

But no harm came to her. 

Mueller was anxious to try fresh conciliation and agreed at 
ence tortie Prior s request. le also accepreds ransomimconr the 
racked Bzuhovski and sent back the monastery silver he had in 
his hands. 

He did that less in hopes of winning over the indomitable 
Prior than to show his anger and contempt for Veyhard who fell 
into disgrace after the failure of his subterfuge. 


Chapter Seventy-four 


AND THEN AT LAST it was Christmas Eve. As soon as the first star 
glittered in the sky every torch and candle in the fortress gleamed 
with a flame of its own, this being the traditional Polish way of 
beginning the holiest of the Feast Days, recalling and commemo- 
rating that mystical star which led the Three Wise Men to the 
Holy Manger. 

The night was calm, thick with a crackling frost, but starry 
and clear. Cold in the wind-whipped, frozen redoubts in the 
plain below, shivering Swedish soldiers looked up at the impreg- 
nable dark walls on top of the mountain and their homesick 
minds filled with memories of warm Scandinavian huts lined 
with woodland moss, of their wives and children, of Yule logs 
crackling happily in the hearth, of glowing Yuletide bushes, and 
many battle-hardened chest, as stern and ruthless as the iron 
corselets that enclosed them, heaved with sighs of longing, 
regret anGyadesialr 

Inside the fortress, lining the festive tables which had been 
spread with hay to commemorate the Manger, the besieged 
defenders broke sand! “exchameed | precess on mtme sGn-ailenenal 
Oplatki—_white Christmas wafers baked of Communion 
bread—wishing each other joy and peace in the coming year. 
Every face glowed with quiet confidence and hope because 
almost everyone was sure that the times hardship and adversity 
were as good as over. 

“We'll be under attack tomorrow,’ the priests and the soldiers 
told each other quietly and with joy, “but that'll be the last one. 


je Pe 


And whomever God picks for death on the holiday should be 
happy now because everyone who dies for the Faith while 
celebrating the birth of the Christ is guaranteed a welcome into 
Feaven: 

They wished each other good fortune or a Martyr’s Crown, 
whichever was fated, and each of them felt such warmth and ease 
and joyfulness in his heart as if all their struggles were already 


OV CE. 
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Old custom, derived from antiquity that antedated Jesus 
Christ himself, required a place at the supper table for a passing 
stranger. In Jewish homes this might be the Prophet Elijah. In 
Christian gatherings this would be one of the Three Wise Men 
who came from the East to honor the newborn Christ. In 
practice, the custom meant that anyone who found himself far 
away from home on this holy evening could find a warm 
welcome in any home he came to, and so there was an empty 
chair beside Father Kordetzki with a neat rectangular packet of 
Christmas wafers tied with a blue ribbon on a plate before it. 

When everyone took their seats but that one remained empty, 
Pan Zamoyski noted: “Isee, Venerable Father, that you keep to 
all the old customs, including a chair for the Lords from beyond 
the Mountains?” 

“It’s not for anyone far away,’ said Father Augustyn, who was 
in charge that night of the Vigilia arrangements. “Rather it’s to 
remember that dear, brave young man whom we all loved like a 
son, and whose soul must be looking down on us right now with 
joy, seeing that we've not forgotten him.” 

No one had to be told who that young man was. 

(Ries ineatan better wlace than Wetoment, the Constable of 
Syeradz said and nodded gravely. “But it’s true that we must 
Never tomer therereat debt We Owe iim. 

Father Kordetzki also nodded, with tears in his eyes, and Pan 
Tcharnyetzki said: “Lesser men than he get talked about in the 
chronicles and histories. If God in his mercy allows me to live 
through these days, and if anyone ever asks me who among us 
was a real soldier, the kind that antiquity holds up as our 
example, I'll say straight out: Babinitch.” 

“His name wasn’t Babinitch,” Father Kordetzki said. 


“What's that? Not Babinitch?” 

“ve known his real name for a long time,’ the Prior said 
softly. “He gave it to me under the seal of the confessional so it 
remained a secret and would have done so if he had been able 
tomremirn to use. it's only when lemwasscoine out against tmat 
monster cannon that he said to me: ‘If I fall, tell people who I was 
so that some glory might brush against my name, make amends for the 
evil I have done, an wipe out my old sins. He went. He fell. So 
now | can tell you: that young man was Kmita!” 

Dat famous Lithvaniankenicae an Nenanayverz chic enous 
grasping his head in astonishment. 

“Vine same! ) thats how “God serace can chamwee inuimam 
Dieants me Ucc ces 

“As God’s my witness! Now I understand how he could 
undertake such a desperate mission! Now it’s clear to me where 
he found that soaring, devil-may-care spirit and that enormous 
courage which towered over all of us! Kmiuta? Kmiuta? That 
same terrifying Kmita that all of Lithuania talks about?” 

“He'll be talked about differently from now on. And not just 
in Lithuania but throughout the Commonwealth.” 

“Yes! “Gods truth! chied out anetner voice. “‘hle waste 
first to warn us about Veyhard, wasn’t he?” 

“It’s only thanks to him that we could get ready and close our 
gates in time!” 

“And didn’t he shoot the first Swede? With that bow of his?” 

“And what about all those other siege guns of theirs he 
knocked over? What about their engineer, de Fossis? | tell you, 
we'd be sitting here in far different spirits if he hadn’t blown up 
Chale tetgriloveme.itl@ tee” 

“Let every one of us honor his name from now on, and praise 
him whenever we can, so that justice might be done to him,” 
Father Kordetzki said. “And now,” he intoned: “May he rest in 


ad 


peace... 
"... In, Gods Glory, jor ever, evem volee in the schamiber 
chorused in response. 

But Pan Tcharnyetzki couldn’t come to terms with the young 
hero’s true identity for the longest time and his thoughts re- 
turned to Kmita again and again. 

“I tell you, gentlemen,” he went on. “There was something 


about him, even though he was serving as a simple soldier, that 


said at once: ‘This is a commander! J just couldn’t understand 
why everyone jumped at that young lad’s orders without an- 
other thought! To tell you the truth, it was he who was really 
running things in our bastion and I just did everything he told 
me... If I'd at least known it was Kmita!” 

“I’m just surprised the Swedes didn’t claim some visible credit 
for his death,” the Constable wondered. “It isn’t like them to be 
so modest with their executions.” 

Eatneigieoncderaainciemed. ile. tat isto say nis “body... 
Must Veibecm destroyed In the explosion 

“I'd give my right hand if he’d been able to survive!” Pan 
Tcharnyetzki cried. “But to think that a man like Kmita would 
let himself be caught in an explosion... that just doesn’t fit any 
image that I have of him.” 

“He gave his life for ours,’’said Father Kordetzki. 

“It’s certain that if that cannon was still in it’s place I wouldn't 
be as confident about tomorrow as I am tonight,” Pan Zamoyski 
said. 

“God will give us a new victory tomorrow,’ the Prior replied 
simply. “No harm can come to this place and those who defend 
it. Because Noah’s Ark can’t sink in any flood.” 


xk -* 


-That’s how they talked across the supper taele—the tradi- 


tional Vigilia of a Polish Christmas—and then each of them went 
his way. 

Mey priests cetlimed to thei, prayer imecne church, jhe 
soldiers went back to their quiet watching at the gates and 
bastions. But any special watchfulness was unnecessary on that 
night of vigil because the deep restfulness and silence were just 
as evident among the Swedish trenches. There too grim fight- 
ing men sought peace, quietness and gentile contemplation be- 
Msc niceMeatmMnie Orel tamoOliday ot lristmaas was just as 
important to the besieging Swedes as to the besieged. 

The starry night gleamed down on them all with its own 
hushed and reverent stillness; pale blue and pinkish red in the 
infinity of space, a myriad pinpoint lights glittered in the firma- 
ment. Moonlight spread a pastoral greenish hue over the sheets 
of snow that stretched between the fortress and the enemy 
encampments. There was no wind in the silent air. Indeed, not 


since ene sicoe™becan ad there beemestch aAubbealmlessesiiemec 
below the monastery walls. 

At midnight the Swedish soldiers heard the gentle, measured 
tones of organ music flowing from the height. Then they heard 
human voices raised in song among the joyful ringing of the 
Delliss “Siteh Was the, peace: and ‘coniiecmnec scanmcamby stmese 
sounds that the sense of doubt, hopelessness and despair that 
filled the besiegers gripped them all the tighter. 

The troopers from Zbrozek’s and Kalinski’s regiments came 
up the hill without asking anyone’s permission to approach the 
walls. They weren't admitted past the gates, as a precaution 
against some treacherous surprise, but the defenders let them 
stand right under the parapet where they were soon gathered in 
a huddled mass. Some of them knelt in prayer in the snow. 
Others beat their chests, vowing to live better lives and nodded 
mournfully over their bitter fates, and all of them listened to the 
ancient music with tears in their eyes. 

Meanwhile the sentinels on the walls above them, who couldn’t 
fake part in the services in the church, tried to make up for 1t by 
singing their own simple carols, and soon the gentle sounds, so 
redolent of hearth and home and innocence and childhood, 
drifted from the battlements. 

“Hurry stranger, 
To the Manger, 
Sing the Glory 
Of the Child...” 


x * * 


At noon the next day, however, the roar of cannon shattered 
that illusion of holiness and peace and overwhelmed every other 
sound. Every Swedish rampart bloomed with smoke, the earth 
seemed to shudder, and steel and fire rained on the monastery as 
never before. Cast-iron shot, firebombs and grenades battered 
the chimeh foot ist as) tine y cic allel ay aenace 7a clan acme mma 
siege began. The air above the fortress thickened with metal 
canisters holding flaming torches, with burning timbers hurled 
without a casing, with molten lead and burning rags and hawsers 
soaked in pitch and sulfur. The booming roar seemed to have 
neither a beginning ner an vendeererchineraepiteWwN@r saya ey, 
never achieved before, nor had the sheer weight of iron hurled 


At the mOmastery tTeacied Siem vast proportions in@any earlier 
fiiestOnni. OUt une Ole oreat oun that could have crushied the 
walls all by itself, and battered open the breach needed to break 
through into Yasna Gora, was no longer there. 

by this time the defenders were so used to the ordeal, and 
they knew so well what they had to do, that they went about 
their work without thinking twice or needing any orders. Each 
salvo brought a measured volley in return. Every projectile 
hurled at Yasna Gora brought another flying back towards the 
enemy, doing all the more damage since it was fired without fear 
or frenzy, and because it was aimed with confidence and a far 
preater care. 

Close to evening, Mueller rode out to his redoubts to judge 
the results of this holocaust for himself by the light of the setting 
sun; and he stared, angrily and with new despair, at the tall 
church spire that soared so calmly, untroubled and untouched, 
against the backdrop of the darkening sky. 

SWinissimonastery will stand Wenemtor tie rest of time «he 
shouted in fury. 

“Amen!” Zbrozek said as simply as if no truth could have been 
more obvious. 

At nightfall another council of war assembled in the General’s 
quarters and the grim commander got to the point at once. 

“Hoday s assault breweht no Visinlemmecmiis. smeusaid. | Our 
powder and munitions have just about run out. Half of our men 
are down, either dead or ill, while what’s left has lost whatever 
spirit they had; they work as if defeat was a foregone conclu- 
sion. Moreover our supplies are finished and we can expect no 
further reinforcements.” 

“And the monastery stands untouched, as it did on the first 
day of the siege!” Sadovski tossed in. 

“So what’s left to us now?”’ 

“Slovene... lavtbarw iota et 

“I’ve received orders to finish with this at once and to march 
to Prussia,’ Mueller said. “Even if that means breaking off the 
SIeze. 

“Wiieiee Ses stnere to ade- askea@ tne Prinec of Hesse, and all 
eyes turned to Veyhard. 

“We can still save our honor,” Veyhard said. 


A short bark of laughter, as harsh and grating as teeth ground 
together in a paroxysm of pain, broke out of Mueller’s lips. 

“His Grace the Count wants to teach us how to resurrect the 
dead,” he said bitterly. 

Veyhard pretended that he didn’t hear him but Sadovski 
snapped: “They wouldn’t thank him for it. They are the only 


b) 


ones who saved their honor here.’ 

Mueller’s crude, peasant rage—never far below his contrived 
anistOckatic bearing broke mo | nesepen: 

“That... monastery,” he ground out through clenched teeth. 
“That Yasna Gora! That damned chicken coop! Is it really still 
standing there...untouched? You mean to tell me that I didn't 
take it? And that we're talking about giving up the siege? Is this 
some kind of joke? A nightmare? Oram I really saying this to 
you?” 

“That monastery, that Yasna Gora, 1s still standing there,’ the 
Prince of Hesse repeated coldly word for word. “And we're 
abandoning the siege... defeated!” 


x -* x 


The long, gloomy silence that followed this grim exchange 
suggested that this defeated general and his subordinate com- 
manders found some kind of masochistic joy in contemplating 
their humiliation and disgrace. 

Then Veyhard spoke up again. 

“It’s not unusual in war,” he said slowly, choosing his words 
with care. “For a besieged fortress to ransom itself, buy its own 
freedom, and so remain intact. The besiegers leave as conquer- 
ors in such circumstances, because whoever pays any kind of 
tribute ipso facto admits his own defeat.” 

The officers who stared at him with undisguised indifference 
and contempt when he began to speak now started paying close 
attention to what he was saying. 

“Let this monastery pay us any kind of ransom,” Veyhard went 
on. “And nobody will be able to say that we failed to take it. 
It'll simply seem as we if declined to bother with it any longer. 
The choice wall be ours. 

“But will the monks agree?” asked the Prince of Hesse. 
“Dll stake my head on that!’ Veyhard replied. “And my honor 


as a soldier!” 


Mihotcouldewornk) ssadovski said quickly. “Yes, that has a 
Cidnec! \Wetiengiek tO Geath Of this siege, certainly, but so are 
they. They must be!” Then he turned to Mueller. “What does 
Woe xecilene stink aw@lit uimiceimatten: 

Mueller, in turn, nodded towards Veyhard. 

“Your advice, Count, has given me many bitter moments,” he 
said, nodding gravely. “I’ve never lived through harder days 
anywhere before. But I'll be grateful to you for this last sugges- 
HOM OrwtMe Hest Ol my time. 

Everyone breathed easier. An honorable solution had been 
found. They could retreat without a stain on their reputations 
and that was the best they could hope for in those circumstances. 


x * * 


Next day, omthe Feast of St: Stephen, the whole stars eathcered 
in the General's headquarters, waiting for the Prior’s answer to 
the letter that Mueller sent him first thing in the morning. The 
letter offered the privilege of ransom and every Swedish officer 
was anxious to hear the reply. 

They waited a long time. Mueller did his best to appear at 
epemDUleineree betray cathe strain ne Wwasplincdcr.  lMMcuoltcens 
moved about nervously; none of them could sit still even for a 
moment. Near the window, Sadovski and the Prince of Hesse 
were talking in low voices. 

“What do you think?” the Prince asked. “Will they go for it?” 

“Everything suggests they will. They’ve fought well, they've 
shown they don’t lack courage, but danger is danger, isn’t it? 
Who wouldn’t want to get out from under such a terrifying 
burden for the price of a few thousand dollars, especially since 
the monks don’t have to care about their worldly reputations 
and the niceties of military honor? My one fear is that the 
General might have asked too much.” 

“How much did he ask for?” 

“Forty thousand from the monks and twenty from the gentry. 
It’s a good point to start haggling, if nothing else.” 

“We must get away from here!” the Prince said. “We simply 
must! If I thought they didn’t have the money I'd lend it to 
them out of my own pocket as long as they let us go our way 
with some semblance of our dignity still intact...!” 

“And I'll confess, Your Highness, that even though I think 


Veyhard’s move is a good one this time, and that the monks will 
pay us some kind of a ransom, I’d rather lead ten assaults right- 
now than sit through this waiting.” 

“You're rieht.” 1 teel™asat Wawviecremrearmic oul iin meet 
myself. But that Veyhard... ashrewd, cunning serpent, isn't he? 
He might make his way quite high in the world.” 

“Even if it’s no higher than a gibbet,’’said Sadovski. 

They didn’t know, not having the gift of clairvoyance, that 
Count Veyhard’s fate would be much worse than a mere hang- 
ing. But in the meantime a sudden thunder of musketry outside 
put an end to their conversation. 

“What is it now?’ Mueller shouted desperately. “Firing from 
themronines ae 

And, leaping to his feet, he ran outside as if he had lost his 
mind altogether. 

Everyone else ran out after him and began to listen. The 
sound of regular volleys, fired on command deep inside the 
fortress, drifted down the hillside. 

“What does that mean, for God’s sake?” Mueller cried. 
“What’s going on in there? Are they fighting with each other, 
or what?” 

“Tear exqulatine tis. CO. Yon exec llemey, “Zbnezek volelke a. 
“Today is Saint Stephen’s, the namesday of both the Zamoyskis, 
the father and the son. Those volleys are salutes fired in their 
Kone ies 

“They're not short of powder then,” Mueller muttered 
grimly. “That’s something else for us to keep in mind.” 


x -« &* 


But fate had an even sharper and more painful reminder for 
the Swedish general. His men were so exhausted by the siege, 
and so disheartened by their constant failures, that the soldiers 
on guard in the redoubts closest to the fortress panicked and fled 
in disorder at the first sound of shooting. Mueller could see an 
entire elite regiment of Smalland musketeers which had run as 
far as his own headquarters and now milled around him looking 
foraretuge. He also listened to the voices of the omicerssemmuna 
him. 

“It’s high time to put an end to this...!- We must get our troops 
away from here no matter what it costs us...!” 


Gradually, everything calmed down and returned to normal 
and all that remained of the incident was an even deeper mood 
of gloom and depression among Mueller’s staff. The General 
and his followers returned to their council chamber and to their 
anxious waiting. Even Veyhard’s face which, up to that time, 
seemed as void of feeling as if it were chiseled out of stone, 
revealed his impatience. 

But then, at last, the ringing tramp of spurred boots sounded 
in the entrance and a trumpeter marched in, his face crimson 
with the cold and his whiskers frosted white with his own frozen 
breath. 

“The reply from the monastery,” he said and handed over a 
sizable package wrapped in a brightly colored kerchief and tied 
with a cord. 

Mueller’s hands shook so badly that he chose to slice the cord 
with a pocket knife rather than picking the knots apart slowly 
with his fingers. Several dozen eyes fixed themselves on the 
package as if mesmerized and the officers literally held their 
breaths. 

The General’s whole body trembled with impatience. He 
whipped away one layer of cloth after another and then, at last, 
HieRcOmMteiis i INledrout Om the table, 

All color drained out of his face. His voice became as dull and 
colorless as lead. No one needed to be told what their own eyes 
could see but he identified the ransom anyway. 

“Christmas wafers...” 

“Nothing else?” a low voice fell out of the crowd. 

OWernimerclse, Netcehoed. 

A heavy silence settled on the room. No one said anything. 
The only sounds were the hissing sighs of quick, expelled breath, 
an occasional grating of teeth ground bitterly together, and the 
sharp rattle of a rapier scabbard struck in empty anger. 

“Master Veyhard!” Mueller said at last in a thick voice laden 
with violence and a threatening fury. 

Wes notlerc any imore, One ot Uncionmcers replied andthe 
leaden silence returned to the chamber. 
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That night, the watchers on the walls heard sounds of some 
feverish new activity in the Swedish siege lines. 


The light of day had no sooner ebbed out of the sky when 
they began picking up stray shouts of command, the clicks and 
rattles of large bodies of cavalry moving in the darkness, the 
heavy measured tramp of infantry marching in formation, the 
neighing of horses, the creak of wagon wheels, the thick rum- 
bling of cannon, the grating of iron and clang of chains and 
traces, and the muffled murmur of a thousand voices. 

“What’s all that then?” they asked each other uneasily. “Do 
they have an assault in mind for tomorrow?” 

But they could see nothing in the plain below them. The sky 
was black with clouds and the cold might air hung heavy with 
snow that started falling shortly before sunset. All of the world 
seemed to have disappeared behind that glittering white curtain. 

The sounds ebbed gradually and dwindled altogether at about 
five o’clock in the morning but the falling snow became even 
denser than before. New white walls and ramparts grew on the 
monastery’s defenses. The buttresses swelled and rounded out 
on the bastion towers. A thick white coverlet spread across the 
whole church and the monastery buildings like a feather bed, as 
if to shield them from the eyes of the enemy, wrap them against 
the cold, and protect them from the firebombs and cannon. 

At last the first grey streaks of dawn appeared in the east. The 
bell for morning prayer had already sounded in the chapel when 
the soldiers keeping watch in the southern gate heard the snort- 
ing of a horse outside. 

A snow-covered peasant stood below the gate with a small 
country sleigh drawn by a ragged nag behind him. 

“Hey, people! Open up inside, will you?” The peasant 
slapped his sides for warmth and stamped his booted feet impa- 
tiently in the cold. 

“And who’s that out there?” chilled voices answered from the 
walls. 

“['m local, from Zbov...! I brought some venison for the 
Fathers.” 

“How is it that the Swedes didn’t stop you, then?” 

“What Swedes?” 

“What do you mean what Swedes? Those down there that are 
besieging us.” 

“Oh, them? Oh, they’re long gone now.” 

“God’s glory be praised! You mean they’ve withdrawn?” 


Suieside, ance denene saot even a track of them lett in all 
this snow.” 

Just then the long white track behind him darkened with 
groups of countrymen and peasants hurrying up the hill to Yasna 
Gora. Some rode on horses, others came on foot. There were 
even women hoisting small children in their arms, and all of 
them started crying out even before their voices could carry to 
thereate: 

‘“There’s no more Swedes! They’ve gone! They went off to 
Vyelun. Open the gates! There’s no sign or hair of anybody in 
the camps below!” 

“The Swedes have withdrawn!” the sentries started shouting 
on the southern wall. “They've gone!” And the news flashed 
like lightning all along the ramparts. 

The soldiers ran to the bells and began hauling on the bell 
ropes as if for alarm. Every living soul in the church, the 
monastery, the monks’ cells and the gentry’s quarters poured out 
in to the courtyard, and within moments all of the open space 
was filled with milling priests, monks, laughing gentry, shouting 
soldiers, gaping servants, overjoyed women and children who 
stared about with wide, happy eyes. 

“The Swedes are gone!” The news leaped from mouth to 
mouth. 

Grateful cries lifted everywhere. 

Someuvot tie crowd tan to the waliseto stare at the empty 
Swedish camp. Others wept with joy. Others burst into wild 
peals of laughter. 

There were many who still refused to believe that the siege 
was over but the throngs of local people who flocked to the gates 
from Tchenstohova and the nearby villages soon put their fears 
at rest. 

Townsfolk and peasants came up the hill in hundreds. They 
came from every hamlet, manor, township and woodland hide- 
out in the countryside around Yasna Gora. They came noisily, 
singing lighthearted, happy songs and shouting out their news 
all at the same time. Each had seen the departing Swedes. Each 
knew where they had gone and each had to be heard. 

Within a few hours the entire hillside, the road and the plain 
below them were dark with hurrying people. 

The monastery gates stood wide in welcome, as they had 


always done before the war. All the bells were ringing. They 
rang all day and long into the evening, sending their sounds of 
triumph into the countryside and far beyond the visible hori- 
zons, and all of the Commonwealth heard and listened to their 
joyful echoes from one end of its rolling spaces to the other. 

Meanwhile the snow kept falling and covering up the last 
traces of the vanished Swedes. 

The roar of cannon no longer shook the walls or rattled the 
windows or choked anyone with dust. The rain of fire and iron 
no longer hurled plaster and debris on the praying hundreds who 
gathered for the great thanksgiving Mass that Prior Kordetzki 
offered in the Chapel. | 

For those who knelt behind him in the nave, crowded so close 
tOecthchN thab theln Medd GOUldoitens FOlchmcdeMmnoOuncm Ele 
seemed like a white-robed vision from another world whose 
soul would fly away in those clouds of incense that lifted towards 
the heavens and in the soaring music of his singing voice. 

Nothing intruded to interrupt their prayers. 

No manmade sound, no matter how threatening, could over- 
shadow that ancient hymn of gratitude they sang in exaltation 
amid their happy tears: 

“Te Deum laudamus... We praise Thee, oh Lord.” 


PART XXIV 


Chapter Seventy-five 


THEIR HORSES CARRIED Kmita and the Kemlitches swiftly to- 
wards the Silesian border. The cunning old man and his sons were 
well equipped with passes issued by Kuklinovski and endorsed by 
Mueller, but they kept their eyes well peeled for patrolling 
Swedes; they knew that even bona fide travelers were questioned 
closely so near to the border and any kind of sharp interrogation 
could end badly for Pan Andrei and his three companions. 

They hurried to get deep into the Emperor's country as soon 
as they could because even the Silesian borderlands weren't free 
of raiding Swedish looters and deserters, while large regular 
cavalry detachments were often sent across the frontier after 
fugitives running to Yan Casimir. 

The Kemlitches, who spent their time outside Tchenstohova 
in hunting for lone Swedes in those hinterlands, and who’d 
learned every border crossing, path, barrier and trail like their 
own backyards, were quite at home in that territory and they 
made swift progress. As they rode, the old man told Pan Andrei 
everything that was happening throughout the Commonwealth 
that the young soldier hadn’t heard about having been shut up 
behind the fortress walls as long as he had. Now he listened all 
the more avidly because the news was uniformly good, suggest- 
ing that the end of Swedish rule wasn’t far away. 

“Yes, yes, times ve changed and they keep on changing. The 
regular army’s had a bellyful of Swedish company,” the old man 
reported. “And just like a while ago the soldiers threatened the 
Hetmans with death if they didn’t go over to the Swedes, so now 
they're after Pan Pototzki to turn on Charles Gustav and save 


jhe 


the Commonwealth. Some of the colonels aren’t even waiting 
for the Hetmans but started a new war on their own already.” 

“Who was the first to start?” 

“Well, there’s Pan Zegotzki, the Starosta of Babimost, along 
with Pan Kulesha. They’ve got all of Vyelkopolska stirred up 
and they’re giving the Swedes a bad time in al] that territory. 
There’re dozens of other partisan detachments everywhere else 
as well but it’s hard to tell who’s leading them because their 
leaders keep quiet about their names so’s not to bring the 
Swedes’ vengeance on their families back home. But if we’re 
talking just about the regulars, then the first regiment to start 
fighting Swedes is the one led by Colonel Voynillovitch.” 

“Gabriel Voynillovitch?” 

“That’s the one! Does Your Honor know hime” 

“Yes and no. He’s a kinsman of mine, though we've never 
met. 

“He’s a first-rate soldier anyway. He wiped out Pratzky’s 
mercenaries who served the Swedes just like Kuklinovski, and 
had that traitor colonel shot by a firing squad. Now he’s gone 
to the mountains the other side of Krakow where he cut up 
another Swedish column that was fighting with the mountain 
foUlkess 

“So the mountain men have also risen against the Swedes?” 

“They were the first to start. But you know our peasants, 
Your Honor. Their heads are like their hands, hard but a bit 
thick. They thought they could take Krakow with their moun- 
tain axes and General Douglas beat the stuffing out of them. 
Those hill folks don’t have much experience of fighting in the 
lowlands, and when the Swedes rol] cannon out against them 
they don’t have a chance, but every time the Swedes send a 
column into the mountains not a man comes back alive to tell 
what happened to it. Now Pan Voynillovitch gave them a 
helping hand and went off to Lubovla where he joined up with 
Pan Lubomirski’s army.” 

“Does that mean that Crown Marshal Lubomirski is also 
against the Swedes?” 

“There was a lot of talk about that some time back, like he 
couldn’t make up his mind which way to go, with ’em or against 
‘em, but he’s become deadset against them now that everybody’s 
mounting up to fight ’em. That’s a great, powerful lord, Your 


Honor, and he could do the Swedes a powerful lot of harm! 
People are saying there won’t be a Swede left in the Common- 
wealth by Springtime...” 

“God grant it!” 

“How can it be otherwise, Your Worship, when everybody’ s 
turned on them after Tchenstohova? The regulars are rebelling, 
the gentry’s up in arms, the peasants pound ’em whenever they 
can, and the Tartars are moving in on top of all that. The Khan 
himself is coming, along with Hmyelnitzki and the rebel Cos- 
sacks, whom he swore to wipe off the face of the earth unless 
they took on the Swedes.” 

“But the Swedes still have some supporters, don’t they, 
among the great lords and the gentry?” 

“Just those that don’t have much choice about it. And even 
they are looking for a proper moment. Only the Voyevode of 
Vilna stands with them heart and soul but he won’t last much 
longer.” 

Kmita jerked erect so violently at this comment that he 
brought his horse to an involuntary halt and jarred his scorched 
Sige: 

“For God’s sake!” he clutched at his burned body and stifled 
his groan of pain. “Tell me about Radzivill! Is he still sitting in 
Keydany?”’ 

: vey, oy the Ivory Gates, whe can tell for sumer” the old man 
replied. “All I know is what everybody’s saying, and God only 
knows what they aren’t saying! Some say the Prince- Voyevode 1s 
already dead. Others say he’s still holding out against Pan 
Sapyeha but that he’s almost on his last legs. We’ve heard that 
the two of them fought each other all over Podlasye and Pan 
Sapyeha got the best of him because the Swedes couldn't help 
him out. The latest word is that Pan Sapyeha’s got Radzivill 
surrounded in Tikotzin and that it’s all as good as over with the 
Prince. 

“God be praised!” Kmita cried. “So decent men are finally 
winning over the traitors! Thank God! Thank God for that!” 


x ** * 
Kemlitch tossed Kmita a sharp, calculating glance, not quite 


knowing what to think about this heartfelt cry, since all the 
Commonwealth knew that it was Kmita and his men who 


helped Radzivill, more than anything or anybody else, to tri- 
umph over his own army and the Lithuanian gentry who wanted 
no part of any union with the Swedes. But the sly old man was 
too shrewd to share such thoughts with his unpredictable young 
colonel and they rode on in silence for a while longer. 

“And what do you hear about Prince Boguslav?” Pan Andrei 
asked! at Waste. 

“Nothing, Your Honor. He could be in Tikotzin. Or with 
the Elector. There’s an all-out war going on in Prussia and the 
Swedish King has gone there in person while we’re all looking 
to our own King’s return. Godsend him soon! There won't be 
a single one of us left beside Charles Gustav once King Yan 
Casimir is back in the country and the Crown Army would leave 
tite Swedesdike ashiot!” 

Are yougguitesure of tiat: 

“Am I sure? All I know is what our men were saying, the 
ones who were at Tchenstohova with Zbrozek and Kalinsk1. 
There were several thousand good cavalry in that camp and not 
a man among them was there of his own free will, except maybe 
for Kuklinovski’s robbers who wanted to get rich on the mon- 
astery treasures. But the real soldiers had just one thing to say. 
‘We've had enough of this hangman’s service!’ they said among 
themselves. ‘Let our King just set one foot on Polish soil and we'll 
be on the Swedes’ necks like a whirlwind! But how are we to start a 
war while he’s still abroad? Where are we to go? Whom are we to 
follow?’ That’s what they were saying straight out in the open, 
and it’s even worse in the regiments that follow the Hetmans. 
This I know for sure, that deputies from the Hetman’s army 
came to us at Tchenstohova all the time, and that they had secret 
talks with Zbrozek and the other colonels almost every night. 
Mueller couldn’t tell anything for certain but even he guessed 
that things weren’t good around him.” 

“And the Prince-Palatine of Vilna is besieged in Tikotzin?” 
Kmita asked again. 

Kemlitch threw him an uneasy glance, thinking that Kmita 
must be running a fever if he wanted the same news told twice 
in such quick succession. But he answered, nonetheless: ‘“Yes- 
sir! Pan Sapyeha’s got him under siege.” 

“There's just no way to escape God’s justice,” Kmita said 
quietly, shaking his head in wonder. “Just think, that man was 


a match for any King on earth in his pride and power... Has 
everyone deserted him now?” 

“Tikotzin has a Swedish garrison,’ the old man said and 
shrugged. “All that’s left of our own people around the Prince- 
Voyevode is just a handful of his old retainers, who don’t have 
iy sOLncl place toOlo@n, 
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Kmita felt light-headed with relief and joy. He’d never 
Ce-seq tomear the lerimiyina Mraanate 5 vempeance on @lenka, 
and although he thought his threats must have put a damper on 
Radzivill’s hatred, he was convinced that she’d be safer in a 
lions’ den than in Keydany, within easy reach of that vindictive 
hand. But now that Radzivill had fallen so low from his former 
powers—now that he was master of just one puny castle, stripped 
of his strength and all his importance and fighting desperately 
just to stay alive—all those who stood against him would be 
automatically freed from any fears. He would have neither the 
time nor the means for wreaking retribution on anyone these 
days, and his hand could no longer hang so heavily over the 
Medds on even one me tated. 

“Thank God! Thank God for that!” Kmita said again. 

His head was so full of this startling change in Radzivill’s 
fortunes, of everything that had been happening elsewhere 
while he was out of touch, and of questions about Olenka’s 
whereabouts and how she was faring, that he asked Old Kem- 
litehitionr the third time: ~Yousay the Prince 1s broken now: 

“Broken for good an’ all,” the old man assured him. “But... 
are you ill, Your Honor?” 

“No. I’m alright. My side is hurting me a bit, that’s all.” 


xk k * 


Once more the talk dwindled and they rode in silence. The 
night was cold but soothing. Their weary horses slowed their 
cantering pace until they were moving at a shambling walk. 
The measured, swaying rhythm lulled the exhausted Kmita, the 
bitter chill dulled his tired brain, and he drifted into a nodding 
sleep, slumped wearily in his saddle. 

He slept a long time. When he awoke it was early daylight 
and a blue-grey dawn had edged into the sky. 


It took Pan Andrei some time to awake that morning. 

He peered about, still groggy for some moments, as if not 
quite sure where he was and whether everything that happened 
the night before was only a dream. Then he said: 

“Ah, it’s you Kemlitch, is it? Along with your sons?” 

“Yes it is, Your Honor.” | 

“And we're coming from Tchenstohova, are we?” 

poliiiate eee, 

“But where exactly are we?” 

“Oho!” The old man showed his yellow grin. “This is Silesia 
already, Your Worship. The Swedes won't get us here!” 

“That’s good.” And then Kmita was all the way awake. 
a And Switeme IS) lis siviajesty istayaie “emese «Gayaee tiicm: 
D’you happen to know?” 

“In Glogau, sir. Everybody knows that.” 

“In Glogau, is it? Good. Then that’s where we'll go and 
offer him our services. But listen carefully, old man... Pay 
attention now!” 

“Tm listening, Your Honor.” 

But Kmita didn’t speak out right away. He rode for some 
time longer deep in thought as if weighing serious matters in his 
head, hesitating and considering a number of courses, and then 
resigning himself to one he could not avoid. “That’s how it has 
to be,” he muttered at last. “There’s no other way.” 

“Tm listening, Your Honor,’ Kemlitch said again. 

“Neither the King nor anyone near him is to know who I 
really am,” Pan Andrei ordered. “My name is still Babinitch and 
we re coming from Tchenstohova and that’s all, you hear? You 
can talk about the big gun, if you like, and say what you know 
about Kuklinovski, but my real name has to stay asecret. I don’t 
want my good intentions questioned or misunderstood, is that 
clear? I served the Voyevode of Vilna blindly, like a trusting fool, 
without knowing what I was really doing, but it’s something 
they may have heard about at Court and I don’t want them to 
fake TmiemiOmaNtraltor. 

“But Colonel! Your Honor! Who’d doubt you after what 
you did at Tchenstohovae” 

“And who'll confirm that story as long as the monastery 1s still 
under siege?” 


“Hmm... yes.”” The old man scratched his head. “I see what 
you mean, sir. We'll do as you've ordered.” 

“There'll be a time when the truth is out in the open for 
everyone to see,’ Kmita went on remotely and nodded as if 
speaking only to convince himself. “But first His Majesty must 
come to his own conclusions... He must see what I am and what 
I’ve become... And then he’l!] be able to speak for me better than 
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anybody else.’ 
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Their talk ended there. Meanwhile daylight had spread 
whitely everywhere around them. Old Kemlitch began to chant 
the morning prayer in his creaky old voice and his two sons 
rumbled the bass responses. The rest of the day’s journey 
proved to be hard going because the fierce frost made breathing 
difficult, while everyone they met was eager for news from 
Poland, surrounded all travelers and showered them with ques- 
tions. They were particularly anxious about Tchenstohova and 
whether the holy shrine was still managing to defend itself. 

Kmita told everyone who asked that Yasna Gora was holding 
out as steadily as ever, and that it would hold out victoriously to 
the end, but there was just no end to that persistent questioning. 

The highways which they traveled were crowded with peo- 
ple. The roadside inns were packed to overflowing. Some of 
the travelers were refugees from the Polish borderlands who had 
been squeezed so hard by the Swedish fist that they could find 
no more air to breathe in their native country; others were on 
their way to the border to pick up fresh news; yet others were 
gentry who'd become disenchanted with the Swedes and who, 
like Kmita, were flocking to offer their services to their exiled 
monarch. From time to time the road filled with the retainers 
of some great lord on his way to Glogau; at other times the 
travelers gave way to bands of soldiers who'd either crossed the 
border of their own free will, or were obliged to do so like the 
troops of the Castellan of Kiev by the terms of their capitulation 
to the Swedes. The news from Poland reawakened the hopes of 
these exiles and many of them were preparing to return. 

All of Silesia, and especially the border principalities of Rati- 
bor and Opole, seemed like a boiling kettle. Couriers were on 
the road everywhere with letters to and from the King. Marie- 


Louise, the French-born Queen of Poland, had never given up 
her faith in Yan Casimir’s eventual return, and she kept up a 
steady correspondence with the Castellan of Kiev, with the 
Primate, and with other loyal magnates in and outside the 
country. These, in turn, kept contact with each other along 
with other leaders who were known to be anxious for the 
restoration of their rightful King. Messengers galloped in a 
steady stream from the powerful Lubomirski in Lubovla, from 
the Hetmans who were still in Charles Gustav’s camp, from their 
restless army, and from various assemblies of gentry throughout 
the Commonwealth who were getting ready to flock to the 
colors. 

Every sign suggested that the nation stood on the brink of a 
terrible new war which was already flaring up in isolated places. 
Old Kemlitch and other travelers told Pan Andrei hair-raising 
tales of how the Swedes suppressed those local uprisings. What- 
ever Opposition escaped their swords and cannon went to the 
block, the axe, and the hangman’s noose. But they’d no sooner 
stamp out the flames in one locality when the conflagration 
broke out in another. 

A darkening storm cloud hung over the heads of the Scandi- 
navian invaders; it must have seemed to them as if the soil itself, 
still hidden coldly beneath deep Winter snows, burned under 
their boots. A grim threat of vengeance and destruction faced 
them wherever they turned and every shadow was laden with 
mendee. 
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Later historians would relate that the Swedes simply couldn’t 
understand what had happened to their easy conquest. They 
wandered about as if in a daze asking each other if this was the 
same nation which, so recently, deserted its King and surren- 
dered with practically no resistance. 

‘Never before in history had an entire People gone over to the enemy 
so easily, the chroniclers of the times were still writing in 
astonishment. “All but a few of the great lords, the gentry and the 
army welcomed the invader. The towns and castles opened their gates 
at the sound of a single trumpet. The country passed to His Swedish 
Majesty like a gift.’ 

No conquest of any time cost the conquerors so little in terms 


of blood and effort. The Swedes themselves couldn’t quite 
believe the ease with which they occupied the Commonwealth, 
not bothering to hide their contempt for a nation that turned its 
back on its King and country at the first glitter of a Swedish 
weapon just so that it might enjoy its old creature comforts or 
use the chaos to enrich itself still further. The phrase with 
which Veyhard once explained his own passing into Swedish 
service, while talking to Baron Lissola and overheard by Kmita, 
was common among all the Swedish generals. Charles Gustav 
Hits eherepe hed ImMuMisvichclsutorcimcaGeriian Eimperon. Tins 1s 
a nation without manhood, dignity, stability, order, constancy or even 


love of country—it fell because it had to.’ 

But what the Swedes failed to remember was that there was 
one other tenet among the Poles—the most precious to them of 
the lot—and that Yasna Gora was its earthly symbol. 

There lay the secret to their reawakening. The roar of can- 
non under the walls of their holiest shrine found an instant echo 
mae the heart of every magnate, noble, soldier, townsman and 
peasant in the country. One vast shout of horror rang from the 
Carpathian mountains to the Baltic Sea and the prostrate giant 
stirred and started rising from its torpid slumber. 

Dilinescuarctupstmeunamie pcople!: the Swealsm eenerals told 
each other in utmost surprise. 

And beginning with Arvid Wittemberg in Warsaw, every 
Swedish castle commandant and area commander sent desperate 
letters to Charles Gustav in his field headquarters in Electoral 
artisee 

The earth was trembling under them, they wrote. Instead of 
fawning friends, all they could see around them were bitter 
enemies. In place of meek surrender they encountered fierce 
resistance wherever they moved. Where they were used to 
finding only fear, helplessness and abject submission, they now 
discovered such a ruthless courage, and such a willingness to 
take the most appalling risks in the name of freedom, that it 
defied ordinary human understanding. Conciliation was giving 
way to savage cruelty everywhere they looked and rage replaced 
patience. 
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Meanwhile thousands of copies of Yan Casimir’s Silesian 


Manifesto, issued much earlier during his exile without any 
particular effect, flew from hand to hand throughout the Com- 
monwealth. Where only a few months earlier no one gave it 
more than a passing thought, it now became something that 
everybody had to hear or read. 

It circulated through all the towns and castles, east of the 
Vistula and the San, that were still in Polish hands because the 
Swedish tide hadn’t swept that far. 

It was read by candlelight in every country manor. 

The gentry gathered everywhere that the invaders’ iron grip 
allowed, and wept and beat their chests in shame and contrition 
as they listened to the homeless monarch’s lofty words which 
pointed out all their faults and errors but also urged new hope 
and ordered them to rise in the defense of their fallen country. 

‘It is not yet too late,’ Yan Casimir had written, ‘to regain our lost 
Provinces and Cities, restore to God the Honor which is justly His, 
wash our Places of Worship clean of profanation with the blood of a 
sacrilegious enemy, and give back to our oppressed People all those lost 
Liberties and Freedoms which our ancestors created in our Laws and 
Customs. All that is needed to do so is for our Nation to return to 
those ancient Polish loyalties and virtues which were its Strength and 
Glory in the times of Our Royal grandfather, Sigismond the First, and 
which had no counterpart anywhere on earth. 

‘The first steps towards Absolution for past sins and restoration of 
Virtue among us have been already taken,’ the exiled King contin- 
ued. ‘Whichever of you places God and His Holy Faith above all else, 
and whoever values our Ancient Dedications, must now take arms and 
rise against the Swedish enemy. 

‘Don’t wait for Lawful Leaders or such Provincial Authorities and 
Levies as are prescribed in the laws and statutes,’ Yan Casimir urged. 
‘The Enemy has destroyed all such procedures among you so that none 
exist. But gather each with another as you may, along with your 
friends, relatives and retainers, and give such Resistance as opportunity 
provides or suggests. Elect new Leaders in place of the old, banding 
together in ever larger groups until you are an Army, and then, having 
done all these necessary things, and having appointed your own overall 
Commander, look to Our swift return. 

‘We, in our part,’ the manifesto ended. ‘As soon as We have 
heard of your Kindly Disposition towards Us and our common Cause, 


will arrive henceforth, ready to lay Our life where the Unity and 
Preservation of our Motherland requires. 

Every Polish soldier still in Swedish service heard these lofty 
words which were read out, both openly and in secret, even in 
the camp of Charles Gustav himself, along with every castle 
commanded by the Swedes, and anywhere that Polish regiments 
were quartered. 

The rural gentry stained the circulated broadsheets with tears 
of contrition, regretting the loss of a gentle master, and vowing 
on every holy symbol they possessed to do as he ordered. Then, 
to give proof of their new resolve while their enthusiasm was 
still burning bright, they wasted little time in attacking the 
nearest Swedes to hand, and suddenly the smaller Swedish de- 
tachments and commands began to melt and vanish all over the 
country. 

A fierce partisan war broke out at once in Lithuania, Zmudya, 
Mazovia, Vyelkopolska and the southwestern territories known 
ag JOle |veleiertck 

It happened often that a gathering of gentry who had come 


together to celebrate a christening or a birthday —or for a simple 
country sleigh-ride without a single warlike thought in 
mind—ended their well-liquored frolic by falling like a thunder- 
bolt on the closest Swedish garrison and wiping it off the face of 
the earth. After that, unable to return in safety to their homes, 
they'd nde on, collecting others on the way who didn’t want to 
be thought lacking in patriotic spirit, and quickly turned into an 
excited, battle-hungry crowd sniffing for more Swedes. There- 
after, it was merely one short, determined step to turn from an 
unruly and bloodthirsty mob into a disciplined and warlike 
partisan detachment which remained in the field from that 
moment on. 

The rebel gentry’s serfs, house servants and peasant tenantry 
flocked in crowds to join in the ‘party;’ others informed on any 
careless Swedes or smal] detachments quartered in the neighbor- 
ing countryside, and the gentry added to their own amusement 
by dressing up as Tartars of whom the Swedes were mortally 
afraid, and so the number of such merrymaking ‘sleigh-rides’ 
and “masquerades’ increased every day. 

One quick example was usually enough in any province; the 


gentry’s natural disposition to impulsive action—striking first 
and wondering about it afterwards—took care of the rest. 


x * * 


But these ‘Tartar’ raids had another wholly unexpected effect 
on the tormented Swedes. The Tartars were a source of almost 
superstitious awe for these Northern conquerors who spun the 
most incredible tales about their savagery, cruelty and fanaticism 
on the battlefield, never having set eyes on them since ancient. 
Viking times. And since it was general knowledge in Charles 
Gustav’s army that the Crimean Khan was coming to the aid of 
Yan Casimir with some hundred thousand of his finest warriors, 
utter confusion gripped the nervous Swedish garrisons, espe- 
cially since the masquerading gentry took care to howl the shrill 
ululating Tartar war cries during their attacks. 

The Swedish military governors and local commandants scat- 
tered throughout the country became convinced that the Khan’s 
hordes were already rampaging around them and retreated with 
all speed into the larger fortresses and cities, spreading fresh 
panic and confusion with their alarmist dispatches and reports. 
Meanwhile the provinces, which found themselves suddenly 
free of the enemy, could arm themselves without interference 
and turn their clusters of unruly raiders into more disciplined 
military formations. 

But the Swedes’ greatest danger didn’t lie in the partisan raids 
launched by groups of gentry, or even in the advent of the real 
Tartars. It came from a sudden country-wide peasant insurrec- 
tion. The common people rose up against the invader from the 
first days of the Tchenstohova siege and showed them no mercy. 
The sleepy little backwoods villages and hamlets exploded with 
fury. Gone in a moment were the deep divisions that separated 
the peasant masses from their gentry masters. The docile coun- 
try folk seized their scythes and flails and slaughtered whatever 
luckless Swede happened to come among them, helping the 
fighting gentry in every way they could. 

The more perceptive Swedish generals viewed these bursting 
thunderclouds with genuine alarm, convinced that they could 
change at anytime into a raging deluge that would sweep over 


them and consume them all. Their answer to this looming 
threat was a reign of terror. Charles Gustav still went out of his 
way to flatter and cajole those Polish regiments that rode with 
him to Prussia. He showered praises on Pan Konyetzpolski, 
who had won everlasting fame at the siege of Zbarayh, and who 
stood at his side with six thousand superb cavalry which wreaked 
such chaos and destruction among the Brandenburgers that the 
Elector sued for peace after the first battle. He sent beguiling 
letters to the Hetmans, the magnates and the provincial gentry, 
full of promises, inducements and enticements, but at the same 
time he ordered his commandants in Poland to stamp out all 
resistance in fire and blood and, in particular, to exterminate the 
rebellious peasants. 

What started then was rule by martial law. The Swedes 
abandoned all pretense of civility. Punitive pillage, arson and 
the sword took the place of their simulated kindliness. Powerful 
brigades of infantry and dragoons tramped through the country- 
side aiter tnerebel @entry. Entire villaces were leveleastomene 
ground. Manors and churches burned. Captured gentry went 
under the axe. Peasant prisoners had their nght hand severed at 
the wrist and were sent back home as living testimony to the 
Swedish vengeance. 

~This reign of terror was particularly savage in the Vyelkopo- 
lian counties. First to surrender, Vyelkopolska was also the first 
to rise against the Swedes and their responding fury found no 
match in any other province. In just one day, in one place, the 
Swedish Commandant Stein mutilated more than three hundred 
captured peasants who had been caught with weapons in their 
hands. Permanent gibbets went up in every market square, in 
each town and township, and fresh victims dangled from them 
every day. The same violence swept through Lithuania where 
Poms dewla Gardie squeezed the imc out of the population. 
And since, in the general chaos of the insurrection, the Swedes 
had no way to tell their enemies from their friends, they turned 
on everyone, including their supporters. 

But the flames of rebellion burned all the more fiercely for 
this indiscriminate slaughter and repression. It was a struggle in 


which neither side cared about military victories. The point of 
the fighting wasn’t to defeat an enemy, capture a castle or to 
occupy provinces or cities, but merely to kill. 

Blood paid for blood. 

Cruelty fueled hatred. 

All rules of civilized warfare went into abeyance and there 
began a ruthless war of extermination. 


Chapter Seventy-six 


THESE STRUGGLES OF ANNIHILATION were barely begun across 
the frontiers of the Commonwealth when Pan Andrei and the 
three Kemlitches reached the town of Glogau not far from the 
border. 

The journey had been a taxing one on the worn young man. 
He was weakened by his injuries, in pain, and feeling quite 
unwell. They entered the town in darkness, late at night, to find 
the city jammed with troops, magnates and their households, 
gentry, and swarms of retainers belonging to the King himself. 
The hostelries were so crowded that old Kemlitch had to ham- 
mer on a great many doors before he found quarters for his 
wounded colonel in the house of a rope maker on the edge of 
town. 

Kmita spent all of that day in bed in pain and in fever. He 
wondered whether he was about to succumb to a serious illness. 
But his strong young body and iron constitution pulled him 
through and the next night was a little easier. He felt well 
enough on the following morning to get out of bed, dress 
himself, and walk to the parish church to thank God for his 
rescue and recovery. The rescue, in particular, was so unex- 
pected that he kept thinking of it as a miracle. 

It was still very early in the morning. The grey Winter dawn 
had barely started to dispel the darkness. Most of the town still 
slept. But pale candlelight was already flickering through the 
open church doors when Kmita entered the dimly lit interior. 

He could make out the priest at the altar along with a few 
worshipers scattered among the pews and then, as his eyes 
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became accustomed to the gloom, he noted some other person 
prostrated in prayer on a small carpet spread on the floor just in 
front of the communion rail. Two handsome youths, with pink 
faces as delicate as angels, were kneeling in attendance behind 
the praying figure, but the man himself lay so unnaturally still, 
plunged so deeply in his meditations, that he would have seemed 
unconscious or asleep if it weren’t for the heavy sighs that racked 
his inert body. 

Pan Kmita also turned his first thoughts to prayer, thanking 
God for his deliverance. 

He prayed long and hard. 

But once hed finished, his eyes returned to the prostrated 
man and he began to watch him fixedly with a strange sense of 
curiosity and excitement as if mesmerized by something pre- 
cious that he couldn’t quite identify. Heavy sighs, as loud in the 
silence of the church as if he was moaning, kept shaking the 
man’s entire body. The flickering yellow candlelight falling 
from the altar, along with the new white light of day that slanted 
through the windows, drew his dim form gradually out of the 
receding shadows and revealed the details of his dress and figure. 
His rich, dark clothes suggested at once that this was someone 
of considerable importance but Pan Andrei was also quick to 
note that everyone in the church, including the officiating 
priest, kept glancing at this silent personage with a respect that 
bordered upon veneration. 

Except for a broad white collar that showed the gleam of a 
golden chain hidden beneath the lacework, the unknown noble 
was dressed from head to foot in black. His velvet pantaloons 
and doublet were cut in the fashion worn in the courts of 
Western European monarchs and edged with sables of the same 
somber hue. Black ostrich plumes spilled from a tall, broad- 
brimmed hat that rested on the floor beside him, while one of 
the kneeling pages held his heavy gauntlets and a slim, polished 
court sword in a lacquered skyblue sheath. 

His face was hidden. Try as he might, Kmita couldn’t catch 
even a glimpse of it in the folds of the small tapestry rug spread 
under the man, although he did catch flashes of unusually pale 
skin gleaming through the locks of a luxuriant black wig that lay 
in profusion all around his head. 

Curious about the man, and strangely drawn to that still, 


distinguished figure, Pan Andrei edged close to the altar rail so 
that he might see his face when he rose and turned. 


x *§ * 


Meanwhile the services were coming to an end. ‘The priest 
was already chanting the Pater Noster and the church started 
filling up with newcomers who wanted to hear the next Mass of 
the day. A sizable crowd of close-cropped military heads, 
shaved halfway up to the crown in the manner of the Polish 
gentry, began to flow into the empty nave, coming in ever 
greater numbers through the gaping doorway, and soon Pan 
Andrei stood in a thick, tight-packed throng of furlined ceremo- 
nial cloaks, hip-long soldiers’ jerkins, padded robes, wraps, win- 
ter capes and broad-skirted coats. It was then that he nudged a 
noble who had come up beside him and asked him who that 
silent, darkly dressed worshiper could be. 

“Forgive me for intruding on your meditations,”he whispered 
politely. “But my curiosity’s got the better of me. Who 1s that 
Mmaneenerc: 

And he nodded towards the personage in prayer before the 
Alliteetie: 

The noble at his side threw him an astonished glance. “You 
must’ve come from really far away if you have to ask,” he said 
with some disdain. 

“I did come a fair distance,” Kmita said with a touch of 
sharpness. “And I’m hoping to find someone of sufficient 
breeding who can give a civil answer to is a simple question. So 
who is he, then?” 

“That’s the King,” the noble said quietly. 

“Dear God!” Kmita cried. | 

The King rose just then because the priest began to read the 
Gospels and Pan Andrei saw a drained, exhausted face, as yellow 
and translucent as old candle wax. 

The King’s eyes were wet, the eyelids rimmed in scarlet as if 
iiemthieedy Of tne chiire COoUnthyY were rellected in them. Pain, 
suffering and anxiety were etched into those finely chiseled 
features in which sleepless nights, divided between prayer and 
insupportable worry, shared space with cruel disappointments, 
the deprivations of his homeless wandering, and the humili- 
ations of an exiled monarch who was the son, grandson and the 


great-grandson of powerful Kings; and where the bitter dregs 
of undeserved disloyalty fed to him by his subjects, and the blind 
ingratitude of a disobedient and self-centered nation for which 
he was ready to sacrifice his life, were written as clearly as if it 
were a book. 

Yet there was something else engraved in that tormented face. 
It carried more than just a painful resignation and acceptance 
gained through suffering and prayer. It also seemed to glow 
with such inborn goodness, and such an inexhaustible capacity 
for mercy, that no thought of retribution could mar the sense of 
justice that Kmita read there. One glance at Yan Casimir was 
enough to show that should the worst and most culpable offend- 
ers reach out to him again, he would open his arms to them like 
a loving father, disregard their crimes, and forget every injury 
they had inflicted on him. 

Looking at him, Kmita felt as if an iron fist had clamped 
around his heart. He was constricted by a flood of pity. A wave 
of shame, remorse, reverence ana compassion enoked tweioneann 
out of his chest; the sense of his own immense guilt struck him 
like a hammer so that he reeled under the blow and his whole 
body quivered under him. A wholly new feeling rose up in him 
then. He wanted to throw himself on his knees before this 
kingly sufferer and beg his forgiveness. The old unruly, head- 
strong noble vanished from his being; the quarrelsome, rebel- 
lious desperado died in him as if sabered at one stroke; and he 
knew that nothing would ever mean more to him, or be more 
precious to him, than to serve, love and protect this father he 
had found again. 

“This is our Lord, our master!” he said over and over to 
himself as if to bear witness with the spoken word to what his 
heart and soul were crying out within him. “This is our poor, 
forsaken King...” 


x * * 


Meanwhile the Lesson had been read, Yan Casimir went 
down on his knees again, opened his arms and raised his eyes in 
prayer. 

The priest left the church. The people started to move about 
before the next service but the King kept kneeling at the altar 


rail. The noble whom Kmita had buttonholed earlier now 
nudged him roughly in the side. 

‘And who are you?” he asked. 

Pan Andrei was so totally absorbed with the King that he 
didn’t even hear the question and the ruffled noble repeated 
more sharply: “I said... who are you?” 

“A noble, just like you,” Pan Andrei said remotely as if he 
were waking from a dream. 

‘And what do they call you?” 

“What do they call me? My name 1s Babinitch, and I’m from 
Lithuania. From the Vitebsk region.” 

vama lm ihweovski, a eentleman of the Royal Court! 
Hmm... So you've just come from Lithuania, have you? All the 
way from Vitebsk?” 

“No. I’ve come from Tchenstohova.” 

Pan Lugovski’s mouth fell open in astonishment. “Ah, if 
that’s so then welcome! Welcome to you!” he burst out after a 
startled moment. “You can tell us what’s happening there, then! 
His Mayjesty’s just about beside himself with worry because he 
hadn't heard anything for three days about Yasna Gora that we 
could be sure of... So you’re from Zbrozek’s regiment, are you? 
Or Kalinski’s? Or maybe Kuklinovski’s? You were right there 
in the town, were you?” 

“Not in the town but in the monastery itself.” 

“What? What? You must be joking! What’s the news then? 
What's happening? Is Yasna Gora still holding off the Swedes?” 

“Yes it is, and it'll keep on doing it. The Swedes are close to 
giving up the siege.” 

“For God’s sake!” the King’s courtier cried. “The King will 
cover you in gold when he hears about this! So you’re from the 
monastery itself? One of the defenders? Well, well... But how 
did the Swedes let you cross their lines?” 

“I didn’t ask for their permission,” Kmita shrugged. “But 
forgive me if I don’t give you the whole story right here in the 
entneun 

“What? Oh, you’re nght, of course!” Pan Lugovski answered 
asifinadaze. “The church isn’t the place for this. Quite right... 
AiouiGcaAn God vole Alealmoitinompnteaven! Yes you are! 
Wait, though... Hmm, this is Sunday, the King will finish here 
soom, and eo to breakfast before the midday service... Come 


with me! We’ll stand by the doors and I’! present you to His 
Majesty when he leaves the church... Come! Quick! Let's 
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huimy, tiene se time te lose. 
k ok x 


With this the courtier rushed towards the back of the church 
and Pan Kmita followed. They had no sooner taken their places 
on the steps outside, near one of the open double doors, when 
the two young pages appeared before them followed slowly by 
King Yan Casimir. 


“Your Majesty!” Pan Lugovski cried. “There’s news from 
Tchenstohova!”’ 
Yan Casimir’s waxen face came alive at once. “What? 


Where? Who brought it?” he asked eagerly. 

“This gentleman!” Lugovski indicated Kmita. “He says he 
Comiewmiroim tiiemme@mastery itself, 

“Has the monastery fallen?” the King cried out sharply but, 
instead of answering, Pan Andrei threw himself on the ground 
Areas eet. 

“Later with things like that! Later!” Yan Casimir shouted and 
stooped to pull Pan Kmita to his feet. “Get up, for God’s sake!” 
he cried tugging at his shoulders. “Speak up, will you! Is the 
monastery taken?” 

Kmita leaped up with tears in his eyes and enthusiasm nnging 
in his voice. 

“No, Sire! It’s not taken and it won’t be either! The Swedes 
are defeated! Their biggest cannon is destroyed! There’s fear, 
hunger, doubt and misery among them! They’re on the point 
of giving up the siege...!” 

“Glory be!’ said the King, shaken with emotion. “Glory to 
You, Queen of the Angels, and our own Queen as well!” 

With this he turned back towards the church doors, took off 
his hat and knelt in the snow. He rested his forehead in silence 
on the stone casement of the portals. After a while deep heart- 
felt sobs of relief and joy began to shake his body. Tears gleamed 
in the eyes of everyone gathered on the steps around him, and 
Pan Andrei, gripped by emotion he could neither resist nor 
restrain, bellowed as freely as a forest bison. 

After a moment’s prayer the King dried his eyes, composed 
himself and rose. His face looked calm and rested as if a great 


burden had fallen off his shoulders. He asked Kmita’s name and 
when Pan Andrei disclosed his assumed identity he said imme- 
diately: 

“Let Pan Lugovski take you to our quarters. We shan’t enjoy 
our morning meal without hearing all about the siege and the 
defense.” 


xk *§ * 


A quarter of an hour later Kmita stood in the royal chambers 
before a distinguished gathering. The King was merely waiting 
for the Queen before sitting down to his morning potage and 
she appeared soon after. 

“Tchenstohova has held out!’’ he cried as soon as she entered. 
“The Swedes are giving way! Here’s Pan Babinitch who comes 
straight from there and brings us this good news!” 

The Queen’s dark, thoughtful eyes rested inquiringly on the 
young man’s face, noted its honesty, and lit up with joy of her 
own. 

“There are no limits to God’s power,” she said. “You lift a 
troubling weight off all our hearts, sir. God grant that this be 
the beginning of change in all our fortunes. Do you come 
straight from the town of Tchenstohova?” 

“Not from the town but from the monastery itself, he says!” 
the King called out. ‘“He’s one of the defenders! A golden 
guest, that’s certain; I wish that his kind came to us every day... 
But let him tell his story! Tell us, good brother, all about how 
you fought out there and how God’s hand protected you from 
harm.” 

“That's the heart of it all, Majesty,” Pan Andrei said quietly. 
“There is no question that we were saved by anything other than 
the hand of God and the miracles sent to us by the Holy Virgin 
which we were privileged to witness every day.”’ 

He was about to launch into his account when several other 
leading dignitaries began to arrive. First came the Papal Nuncio 
followed by Archbishop Leshtchynski, the Primate of Poland, 
and shortly afterwards the group was joined by the Queen’s 
chancellor, the Reverend Vidga, who was famous for the soaring 
eloquence and clarity of his sermons; in time he would become 
the bishop of Varmia and, later on, the Roman Catholic Primate 
of the Commonwealth. He entered together with Pan Korytz- 


inski, the Grand Chancellor of the Crown, along with the 
Frenchman de Noyers who acted as an aide and confidant to the 
Queen. Other important state and court officials, who’d chosen 
to share the bitterness of their King’s exile rather than forswear 
their oaths of allegiance, followed in their wake. 

The King was eager to hear Kmita’s story so he interrupted 
his meal each time someone entered, repeating: “Listen to this, 
gentlemen! Listen! We’ve some good news today! We have a 
guest from Tchenstohova among us. From Yasna Gora itself! So 
listen to him! Listen!” 

The distinguished gathering stared at Pan Andrei with undis- 
guised curiosity, so that a less assured visitor might have thought 
himself on trial or standing before an inquisition. But Kmita 
looked at ease and unconcerned. Bold by nature, and quite at 
home among important people, he waited calmly until everyone 
took his place at the table and then began to tell the story of the 
siege both simply and clearly. 

Truth rang in all his words because he spoke with the clear- 
cut precision of a soldier who had seen, touched and lived 
through everything he related at first hand. He painted a picture 
of Prior Kordetzki as a Holy Prophet. He sang the praises of Pan 
Zamoyski and Pan Pyotr Tcharnyetzki. He forgot none of the 
other dedicated priests and soldier-gentry, leaving only his own 
part unsaid, and ascribed all their astonishing successes to the 
grace and patronage of the Holy Mother. 

Not a word interrupted him, either from the King or the 
assembled dignitaries. 

The archbishop kept lifting his moist eyes towards the ceiling, 
Father Vidga hurriedly translated everything into Latin for the 
Papal Nuncio, and the other lords shook their heads in wonder 
and whispered silent prayers. But when he reached the time of 
the final, critical bombardments, when Mueller brought up the 
heavy siege artillery from Krakow—and, among these guns, a 
monster cannon of such a caliber and power that no walls 
anywhere on earth could have survived its battering—the last 
whispers died away among his listeners and all eyes fixed anx- 
iously upon him in a breathless silence. 

But Kmita cut his story short at this point. His face flushed 
hotly, his eyebrows narrowed and his breathing quickened. 


Then he lifted his head, stared coldly at the gathering, and said 
with a note of sharp distaste ringing in his voice: 

“Now I must speak about myself, although I’d rather keep 
silent on this matter... If I say something that might reflect some 
credit on me and what I’ve done that’s only because that’s the 
way things happened. As God’s my witness, I don’t do this for 
any rewards because I don’t need them. The best thing that 
could happen to me now would be to spill my blood for His 
Majesty...” 

“Speak boldly, we believe you!” said the King. “What about 
that monster cannon, then?” 

“That cannon... I blew it up with a powder charge, creeping 
out of the fortress a few nights ago.” 

“Dear God alive!” the King cried. 


x * x 


A numbed, stunned silence settled on the gathering after this 
brief, shocked cry of astonishment and wonder. Everyone 
stared at the grim young man as if he were an unearthly appari- 
tion, and he stared back at them with his head held high, his eyes 
alight with a savage glow and scarlet stains spreading across his 
cheeks. Everything about him bore such a fierce and frightening 
aura of recklessness, indifference to death, and unbridled cour- 
age, that no one felt or voiced a twinge of disbelief. 

A man like that, everyone knew by instinct, would face any 
risks without a second thought, no matter how desperate the 
Outcome might appear. 

“That we should live to see such a thing,” the archbishop 
murmured after a long moment. 

“How did you do it?” demanded the King. 

Kmita rendered a brief, precise account of his undertaking. 

“This just defies belief,” the Chancellor shook his head in 
Open amazement. 

“Gentlemen!” the King said gravely. “We didn’t know whom 
we had standing here before us. There is still hope for the 
Commonwealth, that’s clear, if she can breed such citizens and 
cavaliers.” 

“Here’s one man who can say about himself: ‘Si fractus 
illabatur orbis, impavidum ferient ruinae,’” said Father Vidga who 
liked to utter profundities gleaned out of the classics. 


“It’s really almost impossible to believe,” the Chancellor said 
again. “Tell us, cavalier, how did you get through it all alive and 
how did you make your way through the Swedes?” 

“The explosion stunned me,” Kmita said. “The Swedes found 
me next day unconscious near the redoubt and Mueller tried me 
and sentenced me to death.” 

“But you escaped?” 

“Not quite. A certain Kuklinovski begged me out of Muel- 
ler’s hands so that he could murder me himself...” 

“We've heard of him,” broke in Castellan Kryvinski. “He’s a 
well-known scoundrel. His regiment is with Mueller at Tchen- 
stohova, that’s true enough.” 

“He formed aurealehatrcamton: me, lia odicinel ce xplalinc cl: 
“He'd acted a few times as Mueller’s envoy to the Prior and, on 
One occasion, he urged me to betray the fortress. Which | 
answered by giving him a fist in the teeth and kicking him down 
the hillside. He swore bitter vengeance on me after that.” 

“I see that you’re a real fire-eater!” the King cried out, 
amused. “You’re obviously not a good man to cross! So Muel- 
ler gave you to Kuklinovski, then?” 

“Yes he did, Majesty. Kuklinovski took me to a barn where 
he had me roped to a timber-beam and tortured me with fire, 
scorching my side with a torch.” 

“As God’s alive,” the King cried out again. “And then what?” 

“Then he was called away. Meanwhile three other men 
arrived, a father and two sons named Kemlitch, who had once 
served under my command but were enlisted with Kuklinovski 
at this time. They killed the guards and freed me.” 

“And you all got away. Now I understand,” said the King. 

“Not quite, Majesty,” Kmita answered tn a harsh, grim voice. 
“We waited until Kuklinovski came back from his errand. Then 
I had him roped to the same beam and singed him a bit better.” 

Stirred by the recollection, Kmita flushed again and his eyes 
began glittering coldly like a wolf’s. But the King, who passed 
easily from grief to amusement and from gravity to the most 
light-hearted humor, began to pound the table and shout 
through bursts of laughter: 

“Serves him right! Good for you! Traitorous scum like that 
don’t deserve any other end!” 


“I left him alive,” Kmita shrugged. “But he may have chilled 
off by morning.” 

“What a hardcase you are!” the King cried out, completely 
amused. “You don’t leave your debts unpaid, do you! And then 
you and those three soldiers came here to us, was that it? What 
were their names again?” 

“Kemlitch, Majesty. A father and two sons.” 

“Mater mea de domo Kemlitchovna est,” Father Vidga said. 
 @ouldiwe Demelated: 

“Td doubt that very much, Reverence,” Pan Andrei an- 
Swercd, Mlienineain nisstirm., Its clear thiere must Oe Some 
important Kemlitches along with others who don’t amount to 
much by any count. And my lot is closer to bandits than 
anything, except that they’re great fighters and loyal to me.” 


x * * 


Meanwhile Chancellor Korytzinski had been whispering for 
some time into the ear of the archbishop and at last looked up 
and said for all to hear: “Many people come here with all kinds 
of stories, either expecting some reward or just to give them- 
selves an aura of importance. We've heard all sorts of false and 
confusing tales, some even instigated by the enemy.” 

A sudden chill descended on the gathering as if an icy wind 
had blown into the room and Kmita’s face flushed an angry 
crimson. 

“IT don’t know who you are, sir,” he said at last in a difficult, 
strained voice, “or what position you hold here at court. And I 
don’t want to show disrespect for it... But I don’t think there’s 
a post high enough that allows calling a nobleman a liar without 
Gamise. 

“For God’s sake, man!” Pan Lugovski cautioned. “You’re 
speaking to the Grand Chancellor of the Crown!” 

But Kmita’s anger boiled over the edge. 

“Nobody can throw a lie into my face!” he burst out. “No 
matter what he is! But I’ll say this much to the Chancellor if 
that’s his occupation: it’s a lot easier to call a man a lhar then 
risk one’s own neck! And a lot safer to drip some sealing wax 
ona piece of parchment than to spill one’s blood!” 

However, Pan Korytzinski didn’t take offense. 

“I’m not accusing you of lying to us, cavalier,” he said equa- 


bly. “But if what you’re telling us is true then you ought to have 
a burned side to prove it, am I right?” 

“Step out with me to somewhere private, sir, and [’ll show it 
to you!” Kmita shouted fiercely. 

“Wheres no need for that, saidiiite home. We trusteyou 
anyway.” 

“Oh but theres a need, Majesty! Jean eimdrer tarew all 
restraint and caution to the winds. “I want it myself! I beg you, 
as an act of grace, to let me prove the truth of what I’ve been 
saying. I don’t want anyone, no matter how distinguished, to 
accuse me of fabricating stories for whatever reason; that would 
be bitter payment indeed for my pain! I don’t want rewards. I 
want to be believed. Let whoever wants to play the Doubting 
Thomas touch my wounds for himself!” 

“IT don’t doubt you,” Yan Casimir said. 

“Truth rang in all his words,” said Marie-Louise. “I don’t 
make mistakes about people.” 

But Kmita pressed his hands together as if in a prayer. “Maj- 
esties! he pleaded. “Let it happen! Let someone go with me to 
some private place and put these doubts to rest. I wouldn't be 
Able to dive here 1 wercraisemastcd. 

“TH go,” said Pan Tyzenhaus, a descendant of a well-con- 
nected Lithuanian family and one of the King’s most trusted 
gentlemen-in-waiting. 

He led Pan Andrei to another chamber. 

“[’m not going with you because I don’t trust you,” he said 
on the way. “I do believe your story. I just wanted a chance to 
talk a bit, that’s all. It seems to me that we’ve met before... 
Could we have run across each other somewhere 1n Lithuania? 
Your name doesn’t ring any bells for me but it’s possible we met 
while we were both young boys. I just can’t put my finger on 
exactly where and when.” 

Kmita, who recalled perfectly well where Tyzenhaus might 
have caught a glimpse of him-——namely in the corridors of the 
Keydany palace averted dansmface stominde aasnddenwomnmish of 
confusion. 

“It could have been during some local diet,” he suggested, “or 
a convocation. My late father used to take me often to watch 
the debates so that I’d get some practice in public affairs.” 


“Hmm. Could be... Your face 1s familiar although you didn’t 
have that scar across your cheek. It’s amazing, though, isn’t it, 
what strange tricks memory can play on aman. It seems to me, 
for example, that you were called by a different name at the 
Griaaees. | 


pilnat-s because time commises things, Pan Andrei muttered 
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They entered an adjoining room and, after a few minutes, 
Tyzenhaus emerged and returned alone to the royal presence. 

“He’s burned as crisp as if he’d been roasted on a spit, Your 
Majesty,” he reported. “His whole side is scorched from armpit 
to hip.” 

And when Kmita returned a few moments later the King rose, 
embraced him, and said: “We wouldn’t doubt the truth of your 
words in any event. And neither your merit nor your pain will 
pass without reward.” 

“We're both your debtors,” Marie-Louise added and extended 
her hand towards him. 

Pan Andrei dropped to one knee before her, pressed his lips 
with reverence to her hand, and she stroked his head gently like 
ArHOt her 

“But don’t be angry at the Chancellor any longer,” said the 
King. “It’s true that we’ve had all kinds of traitors here, along 
with other spinners of tall tales whose stories added up to 
nothing in the end, and it’s a chancellor’s job to get to the heart 
of things in public affairs.” 

“What would my puny anger mean to such a great man?” Pan 
Andrei replied. “I wouldn’t even dare to growl at such a 
distinguished senator whose loyalty and love of country are an 
example to everyone.” 

But Chancellor Korytzinski was too wise a man to take 
offense in any event. He smiled kindly and extended his own 
hand to Kmita. 

“Let there be peace between us, then!” he said. “You made a 
rather sharp comment about that wax and parchment, so just 
keep in mind that the Korytzinskis know how to seal their 
loyalty with blood as well...” 

But the King was now in a completely happy frame of mind. 

“TI like this Babinitch!” he said to the gathered dignitaries. 


“He's taken. myetancy as few Other cver ides  Seacmcesuncin 
turning once more to Pan Andrei, he added warmly: “We'll 
keep you here by our side, my friend, and if God grants it we’ll 
both come back to our dear Motherland together.” 

“Your Majesty!” Kmita cried out with fervor. “Everyone 
counts the hours to your return! I may have been locked up in 
a fortress, and out of touch with events beyond the walls, but I 
know this even from those who helped to besiege Tchensto- 
hova, serving under Zbrozek and Kalinski. Just show yourself 
among us, Majesty, and all of Lithuania, Poland and Ruthenia 
will rise to stand behind you like one man! All of the gentry will 
come, so will the common people. The Hetmans’ armies can 
barely hold themselves in check, they’re so anxious to get at the 
Swedes... I know for a fact that emissaries from the Hetmans’ 
regiments came to Tchenstohova to draw Zbrozek’s, Kalinski’s 
and Kuklinovski’s soldiers to their way of thinking. Just set one 
foot among your people, Majesty, and I swear that within a 
month there won't be a Swede alive in the country! Just come! 
Just let the people know that you’ve returned! Because without 
you we're like lost sheep without a shepherd!” 

Kmita’s enthusiasm threw him down on his knees in the 
middle of the room. His eyes seemed to scatter sparks and to 
glow with fire as he spoke, and this burning faith appeared to 
touch Marie-Louise as well. She was a fearless woman, who had 
been urging Yan Casimir for a long time to reclaim his throne, 
and now she turned to her husband forcefully and firmly. 

“I hear the voice of the entire nation in this nobleman’s 
words,’ she said. 

“That's exactly what it is, Majesty!” Kmita cried. “That’s just 
What itis) merciule@ucen ancaumotncr 
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But both the King and the Chancellor were struck by a 
troubling note which they heard in Kmita’s enthusiastic words. 

“We're always ready to offer our life in our country’s cause,” 
the King observed quietly. “All we've awaited for so long is 
some firm sign of our peoples’ return to their true allegiance.” 

“That sign is clearly given now,’ said Marie-Louise. 

“Majestas infracta malis,” murmured Father Vidga, staring at 
her in open admiration. 


“These are important matters!” interrupted Archbishop 
Leshtchynski. “Did deputies from the Hetmans’ armies really 
come to the troops at Tchenstohova?”’ 

“IT know this from my own men, those Kemlitches I’ve men- 
tioned,” Kmita answered. “It was common knowledge among 
Zbrozek’s and Kalinski’s soldiers, who didn’t even bother to 
conceal it from Mueller and the Swedes. The Kemlitches were- 
n't cut off from the world as I was. They had daily contact with 
soldiers and the gentry. I can call them here to repeat before His 
Majesty that the whole country is boiling with unrest. The 
Hetmans went over to the Swedes only because they had no 
choice in the matter. It was as if an evil spirit had seized control 
over all their soldiers who forced them to change their allegiance 
as they did. But now it’s the same soldiers who demand a return 
to their rightful duty. The Swedes have turned the lives of the 
gentry into a living hell, they rob and pillage everybody, includ- 
ing the clergy, so it’s small wonder that everyone is looking to 
EieIt sdbers, 

“And what about Konyetzpolski?” asked the King. “What 
about all those others who still stand firmly behind the invader, 
stare into his eyes like faithful dogs and keep assuring him of 
their loyalty and devotion?” 


~ 
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Everyone grew silent at these words. The King sat plunged 
in gloom. And just as all the countryside darkens when the sun 
slips behind a cloud, so his sallow features acquired their own 
shadow. 

“God can see into our heart,” he said after a long, introspec- 
tive silence. “He knows that we are ready to return today and 
that it’s not the power of the Swedes that’s holding us back. But 
what casts doubt on our enterprise is the tragically inconstant 
quality of our nation which alters its form and nature at a 
moment's notice... 

“Can we truly believe that this new conversion is a real one?” 
he asked. “That this apparently reawakened loyalty is honest 
and sincere? That this readiness to act isn’t just a prelude to 
another treason? Can we trust a people which deserted us so 
recently with such little thought of the consequences and joined 


forces with an invader against their own sovereign, their own 
country, and their own liberties and freedoms? 

“It’s not our own disappointments that give us such pain,’ he 
went on. “Rather it’s the shame we feel for all of our subjects! 
Because where in the history of mankind is there another exam- 
ple of such wholesale treachery with so little reason? What King 
was ever burdened with so much disloyalty and ill-will, and 
which of them was ever deserted so lightly? Just remember, 
gentlemen,” he continued with an agonizing memory etched 


into his face, “that even among our own armies—among men 


who were sworn to die for us if they had to—we couldn’t be 
certain of our life and safety! 

“If we left our country to look for refuge here in Silesia,” he 
ended at last in a voice trembling with grief and shame. “It 


wasn't out of any fear of the Swedes. Rather—and this defies 


belief!—it was to keep our own people... our own children, as 
we ve always viewed them... from the dreadful act regicide with 
which we were threatened.” 

“Majesty!” Kmita cried with horror. “We've sinned terribly, 
I know! And God is right to whip us for our sins! But 


surely—by Christ’s living wounds!—there’s never been a man 
among us who’d dare to raise his hand against his anointed 
sovereign, and there never will be!” 

“You think that because you’re an honest and decent man,” 
the King answered sadly. “But we have proofs and letters. The 
Radzivills paid us in bitter coin for all the benefits that we’ve 
heaped upon them, and Boguslav may be guilty of the blackest 
treason, but even his conscience rebelled against such a plot, so 
that he not only refused to be a part of it himself but warned us 
about it.” 

‘What plot was that?” Kmita cried, astonished. 

“He let us know about an individual who offered to seize us 
for a hundred pieces of gold and deliver us, dead or alive, to the 
Swedes.” 

A shudder of revulsion passed visibly throughout the gather- 
ing and Kmita barely managed to stammer out: “Who was it...? 
Who was it?” 

“A man named Kmita,” said the King. 

A wave of blood flooded Pan Andrei’s face. His eyes fixed 


blindly on the King in terror and despair. He seized his hair in 
both hands and screamed out in a voice that bordered on 
madness: 

“That’s a lie! Boguslav is lying like a dog! Merciful King, 
don’t believe that traitor, I beg you! He did this just to ruin and 
dishonor an enemy and to horrify you! Kmita wouldn’t... 
couldn't... He’d never even dare to think of such a thing...!” 

And here Pan Andrei spun in place as if he’d been shot. All 


his strength—strained by the daily rigors of the siege, under- 
mined by the injuries he suffered during the explosion, and 
finally drained by Kuklinovski’s torture—spilled out of his body 
and he fell unconscious at the feet of the King. 
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The King’s physician began to work on him at once in an 
adjoining chamber but no one among the gathered dignitaries 
could explain why Yan Casimir’s words had such a terrible effect 
on the shocked young noble. 

“Either he’s such a decent man that sheer revulsion knocked 
him off his feet or that Kmita is related to him in some way,” said 
the Castellan of Krakow. 

vel have jtoslock imtosthat, the: Chaneelior replica. 
‘“They’re all related to each other out there in Lithuania, as we 
are ourselves.” 

But Tyzenhaus looked troubled and unhappy. 

“Majesty!” he broke in. “God keep me from saying anything 
bad about that man but we don’t have to trust him all that much 
this quickly... There’s no question that he served at Tchensto- 
hova, his burned side confirms his story well enough, but there’s 
something odd bothering me about him. I’m sure I met him 
somewhere in Lithuania, perhaps as a youth, though I can’t 
remember where and when...” 

“What of it?” asked the King. 

“And I keep thinking that his name wasn’t Babinitch then.” 

“Don’t babble such nonsense,’ the King said. “You’re barely 
out of boyhood and it’s easy for you to make mistakes. Why 
shouldn’t I trust him, whatever his name? Honesty is written all 
Over slismidcecuanG his Weant Isipllre coldeas amvyone can see. | ld 
sooner doubt myself than this fine young soldier who shed his 
blood for us and our country.” 


“He deserves our trust a great deal more than Prince Bo- 
guslav’s letter,” the Queen said suddenly. “I suggest to you, 
gentlemen, that there might not be one word of truth in that 
so-called warning. It could be most important to the Radzivills 
to undermine His Mayjesty’s confidence, and it’s quite like Bo- 
guslav to try to hurt a personal enemy with the same sly gambit. 
Besides, he’d want to leave a back door open for himself in case 
his foot slipped on his present course.” 

“If I weren’t used to the fact that Her Majesty’s advice 1s 
invariably correct,’ the Primate intoned smoothly. “I'd be 
astonished at the wisdom of her observation.” 

“... Curasque gerens, animosque viriles,’ Father Vidga inter- 
rupted quietly. 
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But the Queen wasn’t finished yet. She rose from her chair 
and turned directly to the gathering. 

“I’m not concerned about the Radzivills of Birjhe,” she said. 
“Their heresies make it all too easy for them to listen to the 
urgings of the enemy. Nor do I care that much about Boguslav’s 
warnings which could be motivated by his private quarrels. But 
what pains me deeply are the desperate words voiced here by my 
husband, our lord and our King, and aimed against our people. 
The nation may have sinned and I don’t deny it. But who’ll 
have mercy on it if its own King condemns it? Where else on 
earth does the love for God flow with the honesty and devotion 
of the early Christians? What other nation lives with such 
openness and candor? What other people are as free of blasphe- 
mies, intrigues and invidious hatreds as fill the pages of every 
foreign history? 

“Show me another kingdom where the monarchs always die 
their own natural death,” she said forcefully. “There are no 
bloody daggers and poisons here! There are no Lord Protectors, 
as among the English... 


“It’s true, my lord,-she turned directly to Yan 
Casimir—that this nation has much to answer for. I don’t deny 
that it has sinned through mindlessness and folly. But what 
people haven’t blundered sometime in their history? And where 
is another nation with the honesty to recognize its own short- 


comings so quickly, regret all its errors so profoundly, and hurry 
so anxiously to make amends? 

“Look at your people, Sire!” she cried out as if the whole 
nation were indeed flocking through the doors. “Here they 
GOmes comMtnte amcduncspectillwmavine ditcady scenmmthe error of 
their ways! Striking their chests in remorse and crying ‘Mea 
Culpa!’ Ready to spill their blood, give all their fortunes and 
their lives for you! And you thrust them aside? Can you really 
withhold forgiveness from the penitent? Can you turn your 
back on their honest pleas, ignore their contrition, and refuse to 
believe that they have changed and want to be different? They 
are like children who have lost their way, and you can’t show a 
father’s heart to them? 

“Trust them!” she cried. “Because they’re longing for your 
gentle rule and for the return of their own old Yagellonian 
Kings. Go back to them! Iam a woman, supposedly the weaker 
of the sexes, but I’m not afraid of treachery from our people 
because | see their love. I hear their wish for the restoration of 
that ancient kingdom to which you were called after your 
brother and your father. Nor does it seem likely to me that God 
would want to doom this Commonwealth in which the light of 
His True Faith always shines so brightly. He may have visited 
His punishment on His children, but only to correct them, and 
He'll soon take them into His heart again. But don’t you disdain 
them, Majesty! Don’t cast them aside! Don’t be afraid to trust 
in their good intentions because that’s the only way to change 
evil into good, grief into consolation, and calamities into the 
triumph of victory.” 

She finished and sat down, her eyes still glowing and her 
breast heaving with emotion, and everyone in the room stared 
at her in awe and admiration. Father Vidga launched into more 
of his Latin couplets but no one listened to anything he said. 
The example of the great-hearted, indomitable Queen swept 
over them all and Yan Casimir leaped to his feet with a crimson 
flush spreading in violent excitement across his sallow face. 

“IT haven't lost a kingdom if I have such a Queen!” he shouted. 
“Let her will be done because she spoke with the inspiration of 
the Prophets! The sooner I start out and stand within my 
kingdom the better, I say!” 


But Primate Leshtchynski, who always looked first to the 
welfare of the Church, chose this time to add a word of caution. 

“IT wouldn’t want to go against the wishes of Your Majesties,’ 
he said and nodded gravely. “There is much danger in this 
enterprise but it may also contain our salvation. I'd think it 
wise, however, to gather once more in Opole where most of the 
other bishops and senators are assembled, and to discuss this 
matter more fully and at length.” 

“Then let’s set out at once for Opole!” the King ordered 
sharply. “And then back to our people and to whatever God 
decides.” 


“God will grant a fortunate return and victory!” said the 
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Ouleem: 
“Amen!” said the Primate. 


Chapter Seventy-seven 


PAN ANDREI CLAWED at his wounded pride like an injured 
wildcat in the privacy of his quarters at the edge of town. The 
hellish vengeance of Boguslav Radzivill came close to driving him 
insane. Not only had the Prince escaped him, massacred his men 
and came within an inch of killing him as well, but now he'd 
stained him with such infamy as no member of his family—or any 
other Pole in living memory—had suffered since the beginning of 
recorded history. 

There were moments when Kmita wanted to give up every- 
thing, renounce the King’s service and the beginnings of his 
own return to decency and goodness, and gallop crazily after 
that poisonous magnate whom he wanted to tear apart with his 
bare hands. But despite all his fury and the hurricane of con- 
flicting thoughts that raged in his head, he could see that his 
revenge would keep as long as Boguslav was alive somewnere, 
and that the shortest way towards retribution—one that would 
brand the Prince a perjurer and a liar—lay in honest and devoted 
service to the King. Nothing else could offer stronger proofs 
that he had never plotted to lift a sacrilegious hand against his 
sovereign. Nothing would show more clearly that Yan Casimir 
couldn’t have found a more dedicated servant anywhere in the 
Commonwealth. 

Even so, he ground his teeth in fury, hissed in his rage, tore 
at his clothes, and couldn’t calm down for hours. He found a 
grim joy in contemplating the bloody details of his future venge- 
ance. He could imagine Prince Boguslav in his hands once more 
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and swore on the salvation of his father’s soul that he’d show no 
mercy even if it should cost him his own life. And even though 


Boguslav was an immensely powerful enemy—one who didn’t 


have to give much thought to anyone’s reprisals—he might have 
slept a lot less soundly than he did if he’d known more about the 
character of his implacable pursuer. 

And yembaneAvadreinwas still) tOmGisceo crete mnlllimextentuon 
Boguslav’s malice. He didn’t know that the Prince had robbed 
him of much more than just his good name. 


x * * 


Meanwhile the King, who'd taken a strong liking to the fiery 
young man, sent Pan Lugovski that same day to bring him back 
to Court, and ordered nim to ride beside nm tos Opole mext 
morning. 

All of the leading nobles of the Commonwealth who were 
sharing Yan Casimir’s exile in Silesia, were summoned to that 
city to consider the question of the King’s return, and events 
were giving them much to think about. Pan Lubomirski, whose 
equivalent office in France or the United Kingdom would have 
been Lord High Constable, responsible for the mobilization of 
his country in a time of war, sent word that everything was ready 
for a general uprising and urged the King’s return as quickly as 
it could be done. Moreover there were strong rumors of a 
secret, nationwide confederation formed for the defense of the 
King and the Commonwealth by the Army and the assemblies 
of provincial gentry. These, as it turned out, were still prema- 
ture, but they'd take form as the Confederation of Tyshovyetz 
just a few months later. 

In the meantime, all@this*@ave the assembled enators 10en 
food for discussion. They gathered behind locked doors as soon 
as the day’s solemn High Mass was over, to debate the ways and 
means of Yan Casimir’s return and restoration. Kmiuta was also 
present atethe mectinowibromeaht there byathe deine as the main 
who had first-hand news of Tchenstohova. 

The debate took all day. The arguments swung back and 
forth between the King’s immediate return with no more delays, 
and further waiting until such time as the standing army, which 
was still riding under Charles Gustav’s banners, should mutiny 
against him and prove its new intentions. 
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Yan Casimir put an end to the debate at last by a firm 
recapitulation of his own decision. 

DViolietke WOm Mele sentleitem ane sald. (© GiScuss delays» Or 
even to talk about our return itself, because I’ve already con- 
sulted God and the Holy Mother in that matter and my mind’s 
made up. We shall go back to our kingdom within a few days 
no matter what awaits us. Your job is only to advise how that 
can be done in the speediest, safest and most effective manner.” 

The opinions differed. 

Some spokesmen urged caution in dealing with Lubomirski 
who hesitated so long before choosing sides, and who'd already 
shown his disobedience when he carried off the crown jewels to 
his Lubovla castle rather than taking them for safekeeping to the 
Emperor as the King had ordered. 

“There is almost no limit to his pride, his craving for atten- 
tion, his insistence on being the focus of everything around him, 
and his preoccupation with his own importance,” his detractors 
warned. “He’ll do almost anything to feed his ambition so that 
he might be seen as the First Lord of the Kingdom. Who knows 
what he’ll demand for his services once he has the King’s person 
in his hands? He might try to seize all power for himself, so as 
to stand above everybody else. He might want to be an overlord 
not just throughout the country but above His Majesty as well.” 

They urged the King to wait until the Swedes gave up their 
Siete OMNcshalGolra, and tO ¢O tere tammer tam Lubovia, as the 
source of the nation’s spiritual awakening. 

Others disagreed. 

Wisicwas we mow. (ney medmledvomi tie S wedeseane still 
besieging Tchenstohova. And even though, with God’s grace, 
iitevea liilMtontakceitmilehceare Momepen ul @rdsauyQll on that 
country is in Swedish hands. They’re encamped in Vyelun, 
Krepitz, Krakow and all along the border. But in the mountains 
that stretch between Hungary and Poland, where Lubomirski 
has his principal possessions, there are no troops except those 
belonging to the Marshal. The Swedes have never ventured 
there, having neither the strength nor the inclination to take on 
that immensely rich and powerful lord. Moreover it’s closer 
from Lubovla to the Ruthenian counties which are free of 
enemy occupation, and to Lvov which never wavered in its 


loyalties. When the Tartars finally come to help us, that’s where 
they'll be waiting.” 

“As for Lubomirski,” added the Bishop of Krakow, “he’ll find 
enough food for his self-esteem in being the first to welcome the 
King in his own territories and the first to rise in His Majesty’s 
defense. The power shall remain with the King. The Marshal 
will be quite content to savor the importance of his contribu- 
tion. And if he wants to show himself superior to everybody 
else in his loyalty, then it won’t make a difference if this loyalty 
comes from vanity or from a genuine affection for his King and 
country.” 

This opinion seemed to satisfy all sides. The council decided 
that the King should cross the mountains into the Lubovla 
country and then go to Lvov or wherever opportunity sug- 
gested. 

The council also weighed the date of the return but that was 
left for the King’s own last minute decision so that no news of 
the expedition could seep out prematurely and alert the Swedes. 
Yan Casimir was to ride into his kingdom with an escort of three 
hundred picked dragoons. They were to be commanded by 
Tyzenhaus who had the reputation of a skilled young soldier. 
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But an even more important unanimous decision voted by 
this Congress was that all civil and military power should rest in 
the King after his return, and that every soldier, noble and 
citizen of the Commonwealth would give him their whole- 
hearted and unquestioning obedience until all enemies were 
beaten and driven from the country. 

Much was said about future measures needed to protect the 
country. The Primate read the assembled senators a stern lesson 
in discipline and obedience, citing misrule, unconcern for the 
public good, and disrespect for the King’s authority as the causes 
of all the calamities that befell the nation. 

The leaders of this Congress, each of whom was a powerful 
noble in his own right, listened to him in silence, understanding 
that the fate of the entire Commonwealth was at stake, and that 
they stood on the threshold of profound fundamental changes 
which could lift their nation to its former greatness, and which 


the Queen, who loved her adopted country better than her own, 
urged fruitlessly for years. 

“It’s not against our ancient freedoms that I speak,” the arch- 
bishop thundered. “But against the anarchy that cuts the throat 
of its Motherland with its own hands... Truly, no one in our 
country can still tell the difference between liberty and license! 

“What kind of madness have you come to, citizens of this 
iMactiicen republic, hewerledsout, that you hail as the de= 
fender of your freedoms only the man who causes an uproar, 
who throws the diets into chaos and creates a turmoil, and who 
denounces the authority of your King...2 And not when it’s 
needful to question that authority but when the salvation of the 
country depends on strong and decisive leadership? 

“Our treasury is empty!” he listed the components of the 
Habionms 10.5. Our seldiers citmer starve or look for geiiveir 
subsistence from an enemy paymaster! Our diets, which are the 
foundations of our liberties, are impotent to decide anything 
because a single voice raised in opposition is enough to end all 
discussion and it takes only one self-centered and self-serving 
man to ruin all public measures for his private gain!” 

His booming words flowed like a river of remorseless fire, a 
stream of molten lava that scoured the souls of everyone who 
heard him, and the assembled nobles bowed their heads in 
shame, and struck their chests in penitence and contrition, and 
felt as if their hearts were opening to the truth like flowers to 
the sunlight after a long, dark night. 

“What kind of freedom is it,” this prince of their Church 
demanded, “when it allows one man to prevail over everybody 
else? Doesn’t that singular freedom, this liberum veto on which 
we pride ourselves, destroy the freedom of many for the sake of 
one? And where did we come to in our exercise of that peculiar 
freedom? What fruit has it yielded?”’ 

Again came the shameful listing of defeats, treacheries and 
disasters, with the enemy flooding the country unopposed, seiz- 
ing everything, trampling on all the laws, breaking all the 
guarantees and privileges of the Church and gentry, and violat- 
ing all those statutory liberties which were the sum and sub- 
stance of the Commonwealth for so many centuries. 

“That's where we’ve come to with your endless arguing, your 
vetos, your disrespect for the constitutional authority vested in 


your King, and your so-called right of going your own way 
anytime you please...! 

“Your elected monarch is the country’s natural defender,’’ the 
leader of the Roman Catholic Church in Poland and Lithuania 
reminded his listeners. “But how do you treat him? First you 
make him impotent and helpless and then you denounce him for 
failing to defend you...! You didn’t want your own government 
and your own elected King to rule you, so now you have 
enemies telling you what to do!” 

The path to recovery and salvation was a thorny one, he 
pointed out. It called for selfdenial in the public good. It 
demanded a strong central government, able to speak and act for 
everyone in place of the many discordant and self-serving 
voices, so that this libertarian Republic of the Gentry—which 
was modeled in so many ways on Rome before the Cae- 
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Wetaussplace the salvation OflOUrcOUnthy sii sone sam Or 
strong, determined hands,” the Primate advised and went on to 
list the qualities of Yan Casimir as the nation’s best possible 
beneficent leader. “Let us give him the powers of Dictatorship, 
just as the Romans used to do in times of national emergency. 
And then let us plan how to protect our nation from the worst 
enemy of all: that internal squabbling, that dissolute love of 
luxury, private comforts and self-centered greed, that egotistical 
individual commitment to private ambitions, that anarchy that 
disarms us, and that contempt we show for our own laws.” 

It was the strongest speech in favor of strong rule ever made 
in that discordant Commonwealth, and the assembled senators 
heard it without protest. Recent calamities and their own 
experience brought them to such a pitch of clarity and enlight- 
enment that each of them could see the seeds of doom planted 
in their system. The powers of the King had to be augmented, 
and a strong central government had to be installed, if their 
parliamentary republic was to survive at all. 

After that, the Congress turned to the discussion of how best 
to implement the Primate’s proposal, and the King and Queen 
listened to them with eagerness and joy. 

Marie-Louise was particularly happy. She had worked long 


and hard to bring a sense of unity and order to all the many 
peoples of her adopted country. 


x * * 


The King rode back to Glogau contented and pleased. Once 
back, he summoned a few of his most trusted officers with Kmita 
among them, and told them that he was anxious to set out as 
quickly as he could. 

“I’m anxious to be on my way,’’he said. “I can hardly stand 
another day in this foreign country. So I’ve called you here, as 
experienced soldiers, to give me a quick plan for a safe return. 
I see no point in wasting any time if our presence in the 
Commonwealth can speed up resistance.” 

“Certainly,” Pan Lugovski answered. “If that’s Your Majesty’s 
wish, why should we waste more time in putting off that 
moment? The quicker we rally the country against the Swedes 
the better!” 

“And the wiser,” added Colonel Wolf. “Before the enemy 
gets wind of the project and blocks all the passes.”’ 

SPirceemenmy 1S alncidynonntme alcrt. «lhmital sales “a aiideriic 
main passes are already blocked.” 

‘“How’s that?” asked the King. 

“Your Majesty’s intention to return to Poland is not news to 
the Swedes. Rumors that Your Majesty is on his way, or that 
he’s already within the country, run through the entire Com- 
monwealth every other day. That’s why we have to exercise the 
most extreme caution, and slip into the country secretly through 
the high mountain passes, because Douglas’ detachments wait on 
every highway.” 

“The best security lies in three hundred loyal sabers,” Tyzen- 
haus shot back, staring at Kmita with coldly watchful eyes. 
“And since His Majesty entrusts me with that duty I'l] bring him 
safely to his destination even if I have to cut my way through all 
those detachments.” 

“Yes you will,” Kmita nodded. “If Douglas sends three hun- 
dred men against you. Or even a thousand. But what’ll happen 
if you run into a stronger force waiting for you in ambush?” 

“I said three hundred,” Tyzenhaus snapped back, “because 
that’s the number we had talked about. But I can get five 
hundred or more without any trouble.” 


“God keep you from anything like that!” Kmita said. “The 
bigger the escort, the sooner the Swedes will hear all about it!” 

“But surely the Marshal will come out to meet us with a few 
regiments of his own?” the King interrupted. 

“The Marshal won’t come out because he won’t know where 
or when to meet us,” Kmita pointed out. “And even if he did, 
there could be some delays. There is no way for even the best 
commander to foresee everything.” 

“Spoken like a soldier,” the King said, delighted. “It’s clear 
that you’ve smelled gunpowder before!”’ 


x -*§ * 


Kmita allowed himself a brief, bleak smile, remembering the 
raiding war he’d waged on Hovansky. No one knew more than 
he about slipping quietly through the nets cast by a frantic and 
determined enemy, he was sure; and no one was better qualified 
to lead the King to safety. 

But Tyzenhaus didn’t seem to share the King’s trust in Kmita. 
His voice was tinged with sarcasm as he said: “We're waiting to 
hear the wisdom of your great experience...” 

Kmita sensed the ill-will in the magnate’s tone, so he fixed his 
own eyes on Tyzenhaus and answered: “In my opinion, the 
smaller our the group, the easier it'll be to slip through.” 

“How do you see it, then?” 

“Majesty!” Kmita turned directly to the King. “We will do 
whatever you decide. But logic tells me that Pan Tyzenhaus 
should ride ahead with all his dragoons, spreading the word on 
purpose that he’s escorting the King so as to draw the enemy 
against himself. It'll be up to him get through whatever’s 
thrown against him. We, in the meantime, will follow ina small 
group a day or two behind him, and when the enemy’s attention 
shifts towards the decoys it'll be fairly simple for us to get as far 
as Lubovla.” 

The King began to clap his hands in pleasure and enthusiasm. 
“God sent us this excellent little soldier!” he cried out. “Solo- 
mon wouldn’t have been able to advise anything more useful! I 
have utter confidence in this plan and that’s exactly what we’re 
going to do. They'll be sniffing for the King among the dra- 
goons and the King will slip past right under their noses! As 
God’s my witness, it’s a capital idea!” 


“Majesty!” Tyzenhaus exploded. “This is a joke! This is no 
time for humor!” 

“It’s a soldier’s joke,” the King laughed in answer and then 
displayed that obstinate facet of his character for which he was 
famous. “Say what you like but that’s the way I want it, so that’s 
the way it’s going to be.” 

Kmita’s eyes glowed with joy at the thought that his advice 
was taken above all the others but Tyzenhaus leaped to his feet 
in protest. 

“In that case, Majesty, I ask to be relieved of my command!” 
he cried. “Let someone else lead the dragoons!” 

“And why is that?” 

“Because, Majesty, if you’re to be thrown unarmed and un- 
defended to the whims of fate, exposed to every danger that is 
sure to threaten, | want to be beside you to shield you with my 
body and die if I have to.” 

“I’m grateful for your honest thoughts and for your devotion,” 
said the King. “But there’s no need to worry. Babinitch’s idea 
guarantees the best possible chances of success at the lowest risk.” 

“Let Pan Babinitch, or whatever his real name might be, bear 
the responsibility for his advice!” Tyzenhaus shook with anger 
and despair. “Perhaps it suits some other plan of his to have 
Your Majesty wandering through the mountains without ade- 
quate protection! But I call on God and everybody here to 
witness that I oppose this madness!” 


x * * 


He’d barely finished speaking when Kmita jumped up and 
glared at him in challenge. “What do you mean by that? Are 
you suggesting that I’d do anything to put the King in danger?” 

But young Lithuanian magnate merely looked at him disdain- 
fully up and down. “Don’t try to reach up to me, little man,” 
he said. “Because it’s too high for you.” 

“IT don’t know whose reach would fall short,’ Kmita snarled 
with danger in his eyes, “If...” 

“If what?” Tyzenhaus shot back, eying the other with uncon- 
cealed distrust and suspicion. 

“Ive pulled down bigger men than you!” Kmita answered 
fiercely, angered all the more because he had almost betrayed 
himself. 


But the young aristocrat merely laughed into his face. “And 
where did you look for them?” he asked with contempt. 

“Enough!” the King ordered sharply. “Be silent! How dare 
you start up your quarrels here!” 


Yan Casimir possessed so much natural dignity—his bearing 
and his manner were so infinitely regal even in his most carefree 


moments— that both the young men seemed to shrink and 
wither. They stood before him like two erring schoolboys and 
stared sheepishly at the floor, suddenly aware that they had 
almost got into a brawl in the royal presence. 

“No one has the right to think himself superior to this brave 
young man who destroyed the biggest Swedish cannon, saved 
Tchenstohova and spilled his blood for us!” Yan Casimir ad- 
dressed all the gathered officers. “No one!” he added firmly. 
“Not even if his father tilled his own soil like a common 
plowman, which can’t be the case here in any event. Quality 
bred to the bone is as easy to perceive as plumage on a bird, and 
brave deeds are a better measure of nobility than any coats of 
arms. 

“You two,’ he turned to the shamed young men. “Put an end 
he nodded towards 


Tyzenhaus—“may stay at our side, if that’s what you wish. 
Either Wolf or Denhoff can lead the dragoons. But Babinitch 
will also stay beside us and his advice is the one we’re taking.” 

“IT wash my hands, then, Majesty,’ Tyzenhaus sighed, despair- 
ing and resigned. 
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to your antagonisms nght now! And you,’ 


“Just make sure that not a word of this reaches anyone outside 
this room,” the King reminded quietly. “The dragoons can start 
for Ratibor today. Pass the word and spread the necessary 
rumors. Make certain everyone believes that we are among 
them. And hold yourselves ready to ride at a moment’s notice 
because you won’t know the hour until it’s time to go. And 
now, Tyzenhaus, go and get the dragoons started on their way.” 


xk *k * 


Tyzenhaus left the room, cracking his knuckles with distress 
and anger, and the other officers emerged shortly afterwards. 

That same day all of Glogau was galvanized by the news that 
Yan Casimir had started back into the territories of the Com- 
monwealth to reclaim his throne. Even many of the most 


distinguished senators believed that the long-awaited moment of 
the King’s return had already come. Couriers went galloping 
with the news to Opole and to the border passes. 

But although Tyzenhaus said that he washed his hands of the 
entire affair, he hadn’t given up. As a member of the King’s 
closest entourage he had access to him at almost any time of day, 
and the dragoons were scarcely on the road when he presented 
himself to the royal couple. 

/l vewcome tor orders, Majesty, ttesaid. When are we to 
leave?” 

“Early in the morning day after tomorrow,” said the King. 

“How many men do you wish to take, Sire?” 

“Just you, Babinitch and Lugovski from among the soldiers. 
The Castellan of Sandomir is also coming with us. I’ve asked 
him to hold his retinue down to a few men but | don’t think 
he’ll manage with fewer than a dozen. Moreover, the Papal 
Nuncio wants to join our party, which will aid our cause. His 
presence will signify the Holy Father’s approval and help to rally 
our Catholic population, which is why he is more than willing 
to face the necessary hardships. You just make sure that we 
don’t add up to more than forty men because that’s what 
Babinitch advises.” 

“Majesty,” Tyzenhaus began again. 

“Yes? What more do you need?” 

“I beg you, Sire, on my knees, for just one more favor. It’s 
too late now to ask for your reconsideration of this venture. 
The dragoons are gone. We'll be defenseless on the road and 
the first troop of Swedes we come across will be able to snap us 
up with hardly any effort...” 

“Not necessarily,” Yan Casimir said, but he was moved by the 
young courtier’s loyalty and devotion. 

“God’s Will be done in that,” Tyzenhaus bowed his head in 
helpless resignation. “Your Majesty’s wishes will be obeyed 
exactly. But,’—and his voice cracked with the fear he was 
unable to restrain—“I beg you, Sire, as one of your most faithful 
and dedicated servants, not to trust that noble as much as you 
do! He’s a smooth, sharp-witted fellow if he could win Your 
Majesties’ confidence so quickly...” 

“Are you already jealous of him, then?’ the King interrupted. 


“Tt isn’t jealousy, Sire. I don’t even want to question his 
intentions. But I’d swear that his name isn’t Babinitch! If he 
has nothing to hide, Your Majesty, then why is he masquerading 
under a false name? Why does he find it so hard to account for 
his time before Tchenstohova? And why was he so insistent that 
the dragoons should be sent ahead and that Your Majesty travel 
without an escort?” 
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Yan Casimir slipped into thought and began to blow softly 
through out-thrust, pouting lips; it was a familiar mannerism to 
everyone who knew him. 

“If it were a matter of some conspiracy with the Swedes,” he 
said at long last, “what difference would three hundred dragoons 
make to anyone? What kind of a defense is that? All that 
Babinitch would need to do would be to make sure that the 
Swedes planted a few hundred musketeers along the roads and 
they’d have us anyway. But think a moment, will you? How 
could this be done? He’d have to have advance notice of our 
start, and the time to send word to the Swedes in Krakow, and 
there’s no way for anyone to do that if we’re setting out day after 
tomorrow. Nor could he guess ahead of time that we’d take his 
advice, because we could have taken yours just as easily... 

“No, no,” he mused. “The original idea was for us to go with 
the dragoons. This change of plan would only confuse the issue, 
forcing him to send fresh messengers and warnings. These are 
all strong arguments in Babinitch’s favor. Nor did he force his 
views On anyone, as you suggest. He merely spoke his mind, 
just like all the others, telling us what seemed best to him. No, 
my friend, we’ve no cause to worry. He’s an honest man. And 
his scorched side 1s proof that even torture wouldn’t crack his 
loyalty.” 

“His Majesty is right,” the Queen broke in suddenly. “The 
arguments are heavily in his favor and his advice was and is a 
good one.” 

Tyzenhaus knew better than to try to influence the King once 
the Queen had spoken; Yan Casimir’s faith in his wife’s intellect 
and judgment was beyond appeal. The young lord was now 
merely anxious that the King should take some rudimentary 
precautions. 


“It’s not my place to question Your Majesties’ decision,” he 
said. “But if we’re to set out day after tomorrow then let 
Babinitch not be told about it until an hour before.” 

“That's reasonable,’ the King agreed. “We can see to that.” 

‘And I'll keep a close eye on him on the road,” Tyzenhaus said 
grimly. “Should something unexpected happen he won't escape 
alien | 

“There won't be any need for that,’ Marie-Louise said qui- 
etly. “The King’s protection against whatever might or might 
not happen won't depend on you or Babinitch or dragoons or 
any other human agency. Providence will keep him safe from 
harm because God keeps a careful eye on anointed Kings and 
those who lead nations. He’ll see to it that His Majesty arrives 
safely among his own people and, if necessary, He’ll send him 
such help that it’ll confound everyone who believes in merely 
earthly powers.” 

“lustrious Lady,” Tyzenhaus said humbly. “I believe as 
firmly as Your Majesty that no harm will come to anyone unless 
God wills it so. But surely it’s no sin to watch out for traitors 
when the King’s person is at risk.” 

“But you’re too quick to rush to judgment,” the Queen told 
him kindly, “and that’s a slur on the entire nation. Babinitch 
said himself that there has never been a Pole who'd dare to raise 
his hand against his Sovereign. Don’t be surprised if I agree 
with him after all the desertions and broken faith that His 
Majesty and I have suffered at their hands, but I’ll say this again: 
such a terrible thing can’t happen even among those who still 
serve the Swedes.” 

“And Prince Boguslav’s letter, Majesty?” Tyzenhaus voiced his 
doubt. 

“Tine letter 1s alice! the @ucentstatedittrmiy. “H there is aman 
capable of regicide in Poland it could be only Prince Boguslav 
himself because he has no connection with the Polish people 
Gtaertnaim his saalanc. 

“In short,’ 


Babinitch. You must be confused about his name and there isn’t 
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said the King. “Drop your suspicions about 


even a good way to question him about it. Yes, we can make 
some inquiries, there’s no harm in that, but I’ll stake my head 
on his honesty.” 


“If that’s the price of finding out about him, Majesty, then I’d 
as soon not know anything,’ Tyzenhaus replied. 

“Good! Good!” Never able to dwell for long on any single 
subject, Yan Casimir was anxious to end the discussion. “We're 
grateful to you for your concern. Thank you, Tyzenhaus. We'll 
spend tomorrow in asking for God’s blessings and the day after 
we ll take to the road!” 

Tyzenhaus withdrew with a helpless sigh and started making 
immediate secret preparations for the King’s departure. Not 
even all of the distinguished persons who were to accompany 
the King were informed about the exact moment when they 
would be leaving, while their servants were merely told to have 
horses and provisions ready at all times, because their masters’ 
planned a trip to Ratibor which could happen any day without 
any warning. 

The King kept to his quarters all of the next day, fasting and 
devoting himself to prayer, not so much in his own behalf as for 
the sake of the Commonwealth and all of its peoples. The 
Queen also spent the day praying among her ladies. A peaceful 
night refreshed them. 

And then as the sound of church bells drifted through the 
darkness, calling the faithful to their own morning prayers, the 
travelers gathered quietly throughout the town, mounted the 
horses that waited in the courtyards, and rode unseen and 
unremarked towards Ratibor. 


Chapter Seventy-eight 


THEY PASSED THROUGH [Ratibor, barely stopping to feed and 
water the horses, and then went on unrecognized by anyone. No 
one paid any attention to the passing riders. The whole town was 
too busy speculating on the recent convoy of dragoons among 
whom, to the best of everybody’s knowledge, the Polish King was 
said to have been. 

Their group, however, numbered close to fifty since the 
King’s company included several dignitaries, the Nuncio, and 
five other bishops who chose to share the hardships of his 
journey. The roads within the borders of the Empire repre- 
sented no danger whatsoever and they entered the Czech King- 
dom of Moravia at Oderberg near the confluence of the Oder 
and the Olsha rivers. 

The day was dark with clouds and the snow tumbled down 
around them so thickly that the highway seemed to disappear a 
few feet before them but the King was in excellent humor and 
full of optimism about the days ahead. 

It just so happened, as the historians of the times didn’t fail to 
mention, that a small white bird darted around him as he rode 
out of Glogau and went on circling him with twittering little 
cries, which everyone took for a.lucky sign especially since a 
similar bird, only black in color, flew over him when he left 
Warsaw ahead of the Swedes. This one was white, resembling a 
swallow in shape and size, which was all the more surprising for 
everyone who rode with Yan Casimir because it was still the 
deepest part of Winter and swallows wouldn’t be back for a long 
time yet. 
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Confidence filled them all while the King was so delighted 
with this happy omen that he talked about nothing else for the 
first few days. There wasn’t a moment of doubt or uncertainty 
about him. Also, right at the start of the journey, it became clear 
to them all that Kmita’s advice about traveling without a heavy 
escort couldn’t have been better. 

All of Moravia was full of talk about the recent passage of the 
Polish King among his dragoons who, in the telling, had become 
an army. Some people claimed to have seen him with their own 
eyes—all in armor, with a sword in hand, and with a gold crown 
on his head—while the force he led was counted in thousands. 
There were people who claimed to have seen at least ten thou- 
sand armored knights clattering behind him, while others said 
that there was just no end to the ranks, horses, soldiers, artillery 
and banners they had watched. 

“The Swedes are sure to try to stop them,” everyone was 
certain. “But are they strong enough to tackle such an army? 
Charles Gustav must be gathering every man he has.” 

“You see?” the King asked Tyzenhaus. “You hear this? Was- 
n’t Babinitch right?” 

“We're not yet in Lubovla, Majesty,” the grim young magnate 
answered, unconvinced. 
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Meanwhile Pan Andrei couldn’t have been more pleased with 
himself or happier with the journey. Most of the time he and 
the three Kemlitches rode well ahead of the royal company, 
scouting the road. At other times he kept close to the King, 
amusing him with tales of various escapades during the siege of 
Yasna Gora of which Yan Casimir couldn’t have enough. 

Each passing day seemed to bring him closer to the King who 
delighted in this quick, light-hearted and carefree young soldier 
who brought to mind a fierce bird of prey. The King whiled 
away the tedium of his journey in prayer, meditation about the 
hereafter, speculation about the coming war and a great deal of 
optimistic talk about the aid promised by the Emperor. He also 
took a great deal of pleasure in watching all the exhibitions of 
strength, nimbleness and skill that the few soldiers in his entou- 
rage put on for his amusement. One of the odd facets of Yan 
Casimir’s character was that his mind could turn with lightning 


speed from matters of the most profound gravity and impor- 
tanee, tomMiivenlineot the broadestkind. Itetdarted, almost like a 
swallow, between deep thought and the most trivial and shallow 
entertainments, which took such complete charge of him when- 
ever they occurred as if he’d never lived through one moment 
of anxiety or grief. 

The young soldiers showed off whatever skills they had. The 
two Kemlitch brothers amused the King with their huge, clum- 
sy, unkempt, bearlike figures, and with snapping horseshoes in 
their hands as if they were reeds. Pan Andrei entertained him 
with hurling a heavy battle mace so high into the air that it 
practically disappeared from view, and then coming after it at 
full gallop and catching it in flight as it hurtled down to earth. 
The King was so delighted with this show that he’d clap his 
hands. 

“IT saw Pan Slushka, the brother of our undersecretary’s wife, 
doing this kind of thing,” he’d say time and again. “But he never 
threw the mace half as high as you do.” 

“It’s a common pastime for us in Lithuania,” Pan Andrei 
replied. “And if a man does it from childhood he’ll get good at 
ieee 

“Where did you get that scar across your face?” the King said 
at another time, pointing at the white runnel etched on Kmita’s 
cheek. “Somebody must have cut you well enough.” 

“That’s not asaber wound, Majesty. It’s a bullet scar. Some- 
body shot me from close up, pushing the pistol nght against my 
face.” 

“An enemy, was it? Or one of our own?” 

TOUR Oo waeesiie ms buted cuemiy sasewell, le il pay for it 
someday but until that happens I’d rather not talk about it.” 

“You're that unforgiving then?” 

“I don’t hold grudges if the man is decent, Majesty. I’ve a 
better scar on top of my head, in fact I almost lost my life getting 
it, but since the man who carved it is both a great knight and a 
master swordsman | wear it with affection.” 

Here Pan Andrei took off his cap and displayed a deeply 
driven line cut across his skull, with the white edges showing 
clearly in his tumbled hair. 

“Ym not ashamed of this one,” he threw in. “Because it 


comes from the hand of such a master that there’s not another 
like him in the Commonwealth.” 

“Who’s such a master, then?” 

“Pan Volodyovski.” 

“Dear God!” the King cried out. “I know him! He per- 
formed absolute wonders at the siege of Zbarajh. And then he 
and I were both at the wedding of his friend Skshetuski who was 
the first to bring me news from that heroic place. These are all 
great knights! And there was another one among them, a man 
whom the whole army praised above all others... a fat old noble, 
as | remember him, but such a sharp-tongued and quick-witted 
fellow that all of us just about burst our bellies laughing at his 
stories.” 

“That's Pan Zagloba!”’ Kmita said. “I can guess at once. He's 
not only a great warrior, totally without fear, but he’s also a very 
clever thinker who can come up with the most amazing ideas.” 

“Where are they now, do you know?” the King asked eagerly. 
“And what are they doing?” 

‘“Volodyovski commanded a regiment in the army of the 
Prince-Voyevode of Vilna,’ Kmita said and the light of pleasure 
ebbed from the King’s face. 

“And now he serves the Swedes along with the Prince, I 
suppose,’ he muttered. 

“dice Kintta enmlieda. JServilerswedicse: stele suv it juaia 
Sapyeha! I saw myself how he threw his bulava at Radzivill’s feet 
at the first word of treason.” 

“Of course! How else could it be? He’s a splendid soldier!” 
the King said at once, passing from disappointment to pleasure 
without a moment’s pause. “We’ve had news from Pan Sapyeha 
at Tikotzin where he has the Prince-Palatine under siege. May 
God give him strength and the best of luck! If everyone in the 
Commonwealth was like Pan Sapyeha the Swedes would have 
been in sad straights long before this day.” 
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But at this moment Tyzenhaus, who had been listening to this 
entire conversation, edged closer to Kmita. “So you were in 
Keydany with Radzivill, were you?” he asked suddenly. 

Caught by surprise, Kmita was thrown off stride and started 
tossing his mace up and down to gain a little time. 


“T was there,” he said. 

“Leave that mace alone, will you?” Tyzenhaus pressed on. 
‘And what were you doing at the Prince’s court?” 

“T was a guest there,’ Kmita snapped impatiently. “And I ate 
the Prince’s bread until I lost my taste for it when he became a 
traitor.” 

“So why didn’t you join Pan Sapyeha along with all the other 
good men in Lithuania?” 

“Because I made a vow to go to Tchenstohova, which you'd 
understand much better if you’d just remember that our own 
holy Lithuanian shrine, the one at Ostra Brama, was seized by 
the Russians.” 

Tyzenhaus started to shake his head and smack his lips in open 
disbelief until the King himself noticed it and begun to look at 
Kmita with wondering eyes so that Pan Andrei lost some of his 
Pleasmine inebme cay. 

“Look here!” he snapped at Tyzenhaus. “Do I question you 
about where you’ve been and what you’ve been doing?” 

“Go right ahead,” the young magnate answered. “I’ve noth- 
ing to hide.” 

“I’m not standing right now before a court of justice,” Kmita 
snapped. “And if I ever do you won’t be my judge. So why 
don’t you leave me alone before I lose the rest of my patience?” 

Angered as he was, he tossed the mace so high into the air that 
it dwindled to the size of a pinpoint and all the King thought 
about just then was whether Babinitch would catch it when it 
ten 


Babinitch spurred his horse, leaped forward and caught it. 
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But that night Tyzenhaus told the King that the more he saw 
of the mysterious Lithuanian the less he liked what he was able 
to see. 

“And I like him more,” said the King, pursing his lips in his 
characteristic fashion. 

“I heard today one of his men calling him a colonel and he 
gave him a look that would have frozen Summer. There’s 
something under all this that doesn’t sound right at all.” 

“lve also thought now and then that he’s a bit closemouthed 


about himself,” the King pondered briefly. “But that is his 
business.” 

“No, Majesty!” Tyzenhaus burst out. “It isn’t just his business! 
This concerns all of us because it may affect the Commonwealth 
itself! If he’s some kind of turncoat who is plotting Your 
Majesty’s death or captivity with the Swedes, then everyone 
who is now preparing to fight for our country will see his hopes 
dying right beside you! And if you fall, Sire, then the Common- 
wealth will also fall forever because you are the only man on 
earth who can rally all her sons and save her!” 

“Then I’ll question him myself tomorrow,” said the King. 

“Nothing would please me more than to be a false prophet in 
this matter, Sire,’ Tyzenhaus assured him. “But that man doesn’t 
look good to me at all. He’s far too sharp, too full of himself, 
and too quick to take offense. Men like that will do anything.” 
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The King drifted into thought. He lost his good humor. But 
the first thing next morning, when the cavalcade mounted for 
the new day’s journey, he beckoned Kmita to come closer and 
asked him point blank: 

“Where were you a colonel?” 

There followed a long silence. 

Kmita’s heart and mind seemed to split into two warring 
camps. He wished for nothing more than to leap off his horse, 
fall at the King’s feet, confess the whole truth and discard his 
burden from that moment on. But utter terror seized him at the 
thought of the effect his real name would have on the King and 
everyone else there, especially after Prince Boguslav’s letter. 
Revulsion, he thought, would be the least of it. 

But, even without that letter, could he be surprised at the 
hatred that his name engendered everywhere? Wasn’t he once 
the bloodstained right hand of the Voyevode of Vilna? Hadn’t he 
ensured Radzivill’s successes? Didn’t he help in the suppression 
of the mutineer regiments thus, in effect, seconding the Grand 
Hetman’s treason? And wasn’t he now suspected and accused of 
the most monstrous crime possible for a noble, that of attempted 
regicide or abduction of his King? 

He asked himself silently how he could convince that King, 
along with the bishops and the senators, that he had put his 


terrible past behind him, that he had made his penance, and that 
he was now a new man who'd been made over into a different 
creatine by hissowi) meantse\t desire to liveyabetter life, and his 
wish to change. What did he have other than empty words to 
prove his good intentions? | 

‘Old sins,’ he thought, ‘keep hounding me like dogs snapping at a 
running boar, no matter where I turn.’ 

And so he said nothing. 

But even as he fixed on the idea that the full truth about him 
had to be deferred, he was torn with loathing for his need to 
twist and turn and look for excuses, especially with this King 
whom he loved with all the passion of a convert born to a new 
eelclole 

He struggled mutely with himself and felt as if all his strength 
was draining from his body. 

“Majesty,” he began after a long moment. “There'll come a 
time, perhaps even soon, when I'l] be able to open my soul to 
you as I would to a priest in a confessional... But not yet. First 
[ want to prove my honest and sincere good will, and my 
wholehearted loyalty and devotion for my King and Motherland 
with something more than words... 

“What I have done isn’t yet enough,” he went on in a low 
voice that trembled with pain as well as conviction. “I’ve 
sinned, Sire. I’ve done great harm to you and our country. And 
that’s why I look for the hardest service, the kind that lets me 
do the most to make amends... I could ask, Your Majesty, as you 
yourself have asked: who hasn’t sinned in this Commonwealth 
of ours? Who doesn’t have to pay the bitter price of penance? 
But it’s likely, Sire, that I’ve done more harm than most, even 
though I was one of the first to see through my folly and try to 
find my way back to decency and goodness... 

“Don’t ask me, Majesty,” he pleaded, “to account for anything 
until my services convince you about me. Don’t ask because | 
can’t tell you anything without risking the loss of my only road 
to salvation. But God’s my witness, as is the Holy Mother, that 
I'd gladly give my last drop of blood for you, and that I’m not 
saying something I don’t mean.” 

Tears appeared in Pan Andrei’s eyes and his face glowed with 
such deep honesty of feeling that the greatest cynic would be 
unable to doubt the truth of his words. 


‘God can see my intentions,” he continued in a ringing voice. 
“And He’ll consider them on Judgment Day... But if you can’t 
see your way to trust me, Sire, then chase me away. Order me 
out of your sight. I’ll follow behind you, far enough not to 
offend you with my presence but close enough to come up even 
if no one calls me, to lay down my life for you if that’s what is 
mecaded. You ll see then, Majesy, that) mmot 2 traltonmour a 
loyal and devoted servant. And maybe more to be trusted in the 
long run than some you might find among those who cast 
suspicions on others.”’ 

“I do trust you, the King said. “Treachery doesn’t speak with 
a voice like yours. Stay near us as before.”’ 

“Thank you, Majesty,” Kmita said. 

cencinedsmehis diersetandsletenimself tall backwtesthemear ot 
the passing column. 
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But Tyzenhaus didn’t confine his suspicions to the King alone 
and Kmita soon noted a cooling in the atmosphere around him. 
Friendly eyes became sideways glances. Conversations died 
when he drew near and turned into whispers. Someone was 
always there to watch every gesture that he made, and to weigh 
each word he said. 

Even the King, who continued to treat him with kindness, 
didn’t look at him with quite as much acceptance as before. 

Feeling suddenly out of place and unwanted in this company, 
the young man lost his light-hearted confidence and easy self-as- 
surance. He slumped into gloom, gnawing on his own bitter- 
ness and rancor. Only a few days earlier, he wheeled and 
spurred his horse freely ahead of the others; now he was 
plodding several hundred paces behind the cavalcade, with his 
head hung low, and with dark thoughts shadowing his mind. 

But at last the Carpathian Mountains loomed whitely before 
them. Deep snows lay along their flanks, thick clouds crouched 
heavily on their craggy peaks, and—at sunset, on a clear eve- 
ning—the soaring cliffs seemed dressed in robes of fire, casting a 
dazzling light into the darkness that settled gradually upon them. 

Kmita stared in awe at these natural wonders which he had 
never seen anywhere before and which allowed him to forget, 
at least for the moment, some of the anxieties that gnawed at his 


spirit. The granite giants loomed higher and more overwhelm- 
ing with each day, until at last the King’s troop reached the 
foothills, entered within their walls, and slipped into the narrow 
gorges which opened suddenly before the cavalcade like tall, 
gaping doors. 

“The frontier must be quite near now,’ said the King. 

A small cart, drawn by a plodding pony, appeared on the road 
before them at this moment, with a hunched figure nodding 
behind the reins. The King’s men stopped him at once and 
Tyzenhaus trotted forward. 

“Hey, fellow!” he called out. “Where are we? Is this Poland 
Veto 

The man looked up and pointed to the road behind them. 
“The Emperor's border is back there, behind that big rock and 
the little river. You’re in the King’s country now.” 

“Which way to Zhivyetz, then?” 

“Keep on as you're going. The road’s straight before you.’ 

The mountaineer nudged his sorry little nag ahead and Tyzen- 
haus galloped back to the King and his halted company. 

“Your Majesty!” he cried in exaltation. “We've come home! 
Your kingdom starts at that little river!” 
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The King said nothing in reply. He merely nodded a com- 
mand to have his horse held while he dismounted, knelt in the 
snow and raised his eyes and arms towards the thinning clouds. 
Everyone followed his example, while this Wanderer-King 
pressed his face against the ground, and began to kiss that soil 
which he loved so much, and which had proved so tragically 
ungrateful that it denied him refuge in a moment of calamity. 

He prayed in silence, interrupted only by his own deep sighs 
and those of the others. 

The evening air was cold but the sky had cleared, and the 
mountain peaks and tops of nearby pines glowed with amaran- 
thine fires. Further away the trees began to slip into shadow but 
the road on which the Exile-King was lying in prayer still 
gleamed with bands of gold and scarlet which brushed against 
him and the men around him. 

Then, suddenly, a strong wind swirled out of the mountains 
and swept into the valley, bringing its icy breath to the silent 
pilgrims, and the near pines began to bend and bow before their 
returned master, doffing their snowy caps and rustling in greet- 


ing so that it seemed as if they were chanting an ancient song of 
welcome. 

“Waitaj nam, mily hospodynie... Greetings to you, our well-be- 
loved good master!” 


Chapter Seventy-nine 


THE EVENING’S TWILIGHT was already seeping through the air 
when the King’s party started off again. The gorge around them 
opened up into a broad valley whose far end disappeared in 
distance and shadow. The sky darkened. Light began to vanish. 
Only one corner of the firmament still glowed with scarlet fires as 
if it were burning. 

The King began to recite the Ave Maria, the others joined in 
with a deep and heartfelt concentration. 

All this—the soil of their homeland which none of them had 
seen for such a long time, the night-shrouded mountains, the 
ebbing daylight and the solemn prayers—created a certain rev- 
erence within each of them, so that they rode in an almost 
ceremonial silence once the prayers were over. 

Night settled darkly around them shortly afterwards except 
for that sharpening red glow in the eastern sky. 

“We'll ride towards that light,” the King said and wondered 
about it fora moment. “It’s surprising, isn’t it, that it lasts so 
long.” 

But in that instant Kmita came galloping up from the rear. 

“That’s a fire, Majesty!” he cried out. “Something large is 
burning!” 

The cavalcade halted. “What do you mean?” asked the King. 
“It seems to me like a reflection of the sunset.” 

‘No sire! It’s a fire!’ Kmita kept on shouting. “I don’t make 
mistakes about things like that!” 

Whatever any of them might have thought about him, all of 
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them knew that he’d be probably better acquainted with confla- 
grations than anyone else among them and the harsh, trembling 
glow soon proved him correct. The sky above it seemed to boil 
with crimson-tainted clouds, as if pillars of smoke were tumbling 
in the air, and the glow itself leaped up and quivered with a 
ragged pulse. 

“That must be Zhivyetz burning up ahead,” the King said at 
last. “That could be the enemy on the rampage there!” 
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He was still speaking when they heard the growl of nearing 
human voices, the creak of cartwheels, the snorts and neighing 
of several dozen horses, and then a group of shadowy figures 
wavered ahead of them. 

“Halt! Halt! Stop!” Tyzenhaus started shouting. 

The unknown riders stumbled to a halt and milled about as if 
uncertain what to do. 

“Who are you people? Where’re you from?” the King’s party 
challenged. 

“We're local! Local!’’several voices answered and the crowd 
surged forward once again. “We’re trying to get away from 
Zhivyetz! The Swedes are burning down the town and murder- 
ing all the people!” 

“Stand still for God’s sake!’ The King’s men tried to stop the 
fugitives and showered them with questions. “What are you 
saying? What? There aren’t supposed to be any Swedes in 
Zhivyetz! So where did they come from?” 

“They was waitin’ for our King, little master,” one of the 
hillmen called out as he stumbled past. “Hey, there’s a real lot 
of em! A lot! God’s Mother keep him from harm...!” 

Tyzenhaus lost his head fora moment. “This is what comes 
of going without an escort!” he shouted at Kmita. “You ought 
to be killed for advice like that!” 

But Yan Casimir started questioning the fugitives himself. 
“And where’s the King?” he asked. 

“The King’s gone into the mountains, master, with a real big 
army. He went through Zhivyetz a day or two ago, but they 
went after him and caught up with him. There was a big fight 
up around Suha way... We don’t know if they got him or not, 


but they came back this nightfall and they’re murdering and 
burning the whole town...” 

“Go with God, good people!” Yan Casimir said. 

“Now you see what would have happened to us if we had 
gone with the dragoons!’ Kmita told Tyzenhaus. 

Bishop Gembitzki broke the worried silence which 
fell on the group clustered around the King. “The enemy’s in 
front of us... What are we to do?” 

The bishops, knights, senators and officials formed a tight 
circle around Yan Casimir, as if to shield him with their own 
persons from any sudden danger, but he went on staring at the 
scarlet sky which reflected in his upraised eyes. He didn’t say a 
word and no one wanted to be the first with any suggestion since 
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“Majesty! 


none of them could think of anything comforting to say. 

“When I left my country,” he murmured at last. “There was 
a glow of fires in the sky behind me. When I come back the 
same fires are burning.” 

The silence that followed this despairing comment was even 
longer and deeper than before. 

“Does anyone have anything to offer...2” Bishop Gembitzki 
turned to his companions but only Tyzenhaus’ voice snapped 
out an answer full of bitterness and scorn. 

“Let's hear from him who didn’t hesitate to expose the King’s 
person to such dangers and who induced us to travel without a 
guard!” 

“As you wish!” said Kmita. 

He spurred his horse out of the circle, rose in his stirrups, 
twisted about and shouted to the group of soldiers standing 
nearby: “Kemlitches! Follow me!” 

And then he set off at a canter while three other riders rushed 
after him with all the speed they could get out of their own 
horses. 

A cry of horror broke out of Tyzenhaus. 

“Here’s the treachery!” he cried out in anguish. “Now the 
enemy will know exactly where to find us! Save yourself, 
Majesty, while you still can, because it won’t take the Swedes 
long to block the gorge behind us! Save yourself, Sire! Turn 
back! Turn back!” 

‘“Let’s go back! Let’s go back!’ all the bishops and dignitaries 
shouted out together. 
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But Yan Casimir lost his patience with them and with all the 
obstacles ahead. His eyes flamed with anger. He pulled his slim 
court sword out of its sheath and cried out: “Enough of this, by 
God! The saints preserve me from running one more time out 
of my own country! I’ve had enough of that no matter what 
happens!” 

He spurred his horse, ready to gallop forward. The animal 
reared up. But the Papal Nuncio himself seized it by the reins. 

“You've no right, Majesty,” he admonished gravely, “to risk 
your own person when you carry the fate of your country and 
its Holy Church in your hands.” 

“You've no right!’’all the bishops chorused but Yan Casimir’s 
famous obstinacy had the better of him. 

“I won't go back to Silesia!” he shouted angrily. “I swear it 
on the Cross!” 

“Listen to the pleas of your loyal subjects, Sire!” The Castel- 
lan of Sandomir clasped his hands fervently as if he were praying. 
“If there is no way to convince you to go back to the Emperor’s 
country then let’s turn off towards the Hungarian border, or at 
least fall back through the gorge so that we’re not cut off. We 
can wait beyond it until we know which way to go. We’ll have 
to leave it to the horses to save us if the enemy appears but at 
least we won't be trapped helplessly in this valley like fish in a 
Duleket.... 

“So be it then,” the King said in a quieter tone. “I don’t reject 
your advice out of hand, my friends, but I will not be an exile 
again! If we can’t get through here we'll find another way. I 
think, however, that your fears are groundless. Think, gentle- 
men! You're all experienced men... If the Swedes were looking 
for us among the dragoons, as those Zhivyetz people said they 
did, it proves that they know nothing of our whereabouts and 
that there was no treachery of any kind. The enemy wouldn’t 
have gone anywhere near those dragoons if he thought we were 
riding alone and behind them. Calm yourselves. There’s no 
need to worry. Babinitch has gone for news and he’ll be back 
shortly.” 

With this the King turned his horse and led the others back 
across the gorge. They halted in the broad, clear space near the 


rock and stream where the first mountaineer had pointed out the 
border. 

“Have you noticed, gentlemen,” one of the court officials 
murmured as they waited, “that the glow in the sky is dying 
down a bite” 

“hat seriche, otherevoteess picked up) 5 You ‘cam see it 
clearly. Ihe tires must be come out.” 

‘That's a good sign,’’said the King. 

“TIl move forward with a dozen men,” Tyzenhaus suggested. 
“We'll take post a mile or so ahead and if the Swedes come this 
way we'll hold them till we fall. If nothing else, that’ll give the 
Festso Vou eentlemen time to get the Kine to safety. 

“No!” Yan Casimir ordered. “Stay here with us! I forbid you 
to go off alone!” 

But the young magnate was too sure of Kmita’s treachery to 
bay Attention to anybody s orders, lave nic sets latcrmor 
disobedience, Sire,” he said grimly. “But I’ll go anyway because 
this is a matter of your safety.” 

He called up a dozen men orso on whom he thought he could 
depend and galloped back towards the gorge and the valley the 
way they had come. 
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This time they rode all the way across the valley to the other 
side and took up positions at the entrance to another gorge, 
waiting with cocked muskets and listening for every sound. 
They waited along time. At last they heard the soft creak and 
crackle of frozen snow under the hooves of approaching horses. 

“They’re coming,” one of the soldiers hissed. 

“That’s no large detachment,” another whispered back and 
added more loudly: ‘“That’s just a few horses, three or four at 
most. Pan Babinitch is coming back, that’s all!” 

Meanwhile the nearing riders, still invisible in the pitch-black 
darkness, had come to within a few dozen paces. 

“Who goes there!” Tyzenhaus cried out. 

“Friends! Don’t shoot!” Kmita’s voice called back and the 
young soldier appeared in almost that same moment. “Where's 
the King?” he asked. 

“Back aways, beyond the valley.” 


“And who’s this talking, then? It’s so dark I can’t tell one face 
from another.” 

“Tyzenhaus.” The young magnate relaxed, his mind set a 
little more at ease, and peered more closely at Pan Andrei whom 
he could barely recognize in the shadows. “And what's that 
large bundle you're carrying before you?”’ 

But Kmita didn’t answer. He rode past without another word 
and didn’t stop until he reached the King. 

“The road is clear, Your Majesty!” he called out. 

“Have the Swedes left Zhivyetz?” 

“They were German mercenaries, Sire, not Swedes, but now 
they’ ve marched off towards Vadovitze. But Your Majesty can 
question one of them yourself.” 

With this Kmita tossed down the large saclike object that he 
carried slung across his saddle and a stifled groan came up as it 
hit the ground. 

“What's that?” the King asked, surprised. 

“That? That’s a Reiter, sire.” 

“Good God! So you’ve even brought us a prisoner to ques- 
tion? How did you manage that?” 

“There's not much to it,” Kmita grinned whitely in the dark. 
“When a wolf is trailing sheep at night it’s easy for him to snatch 
one... And to tell the truth, I’ve done this kind of thing before.’ 

“Now there’s a soldier for you!” The King laughed and 
clapped his hands with pleasure. “I see that with men like you 
around me I could ride straight into the middle of the Swedish 
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Meanwhile the whole group formed a curious circle around 
the fallen Reiter who, however, made no effort to get to his feet. 

“Question him, Your Majesty,” Kmita urged with a note of 
vanity in his voice. “Although I don’t know if he can talk too 
well since I squeezed all the air out of him and we don’t have 
any hot coals here to loosen his tongue.” 

“Feed him some gojhalka,” the King ordered. “That should do 
just as well.” 

The fiery liquor did, indeed, work on the prisoner just as well 
as an inquisitor’s hot irons would have done, and he was soon 
both strong and willing enough to talk. Jabbed now and then 


with the point of Pan Kmita’s saber, he sang out readily that he 
served in the German cavalry brigade of Colonel Irlehorn, that 
they had reports about the Polish King’s passage with a large 
body of dragoons, and that they’d set a trap for them near the 
town of Suha. 

‘And what happened there?” Kmita asked in German. 

The King’s dragoons repulsed them after a hard struggle, the 
Reiter reported, and so they pulled back to Zhivyetz, set fire to 
the town, and then marched off to Vadovitze. From there they 
were supposed to ride straight to Krakow. 

“Why?” 

“Those were our orders.” 

“Are there any other Swedish troops in or near the moun- 
tains?” Kmita questioned, prodding the Reiter’s throat with his 
saber point. 

“Maybe there are,’ the prisoner gasped, looking up in super- 
stitious fear at his Polish captor. “General Douglas sent lots of 
detachments everywhere around. But they’re all retreating back 
to the low country because the peasants attack them in the 
mountain gorges.”’ 

“And were there any formations near Zhivyetz other than 
your own?” 

“No. We were there alone.” 

“And you are certain that the Polish King has gone by al- 
ready?” 

“We are. Many people saw him. He went by with those 
dragoons we fought near Suha.” 

“So why didn’t you pursue hime” 

“We were afraid of ambush in the mountains.” 

Kmita nodded, turned away from the prisoner and said to the 
King in Polish: “The road is clear, Sire! And we can find good 
quarters for you in the town because only a part of Zhivyetz has 
burned down.” 
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But the distrustful Tyzenhaus kept on muttering for some 
time to another of the King’s officials, this time the Castellan of 
Voynitze: “Either this is a truly great soldier, and as good as 
gold, or he’s the smoothest traitor of them all. Consider, Excel- 
lency, all of this could have been contrived! They could have 


faked the capture of the Reiter along with everything he told 
us... And if that’s so, the Swedes might be waiting to ambush us 
in Zhivyetz and the King will ride straight into a trap.” 

"Yes, yes. lt s bestitotmake sume, tie @asccllam aenecc mmsit s 
much better to be safe than sorry.” 

Tyzenhaus nodded, rode up to the King and asked his permis- 
sion to ride ahead to Zhivyetz. “Just to make sure that what we 
heard here isn’t a pack of lies,” he added with a sharp look at 
Kmita. 

“Oh let him go, Majesty,” Pan Andrei shrugged and said, too 
weary to argue. “Let him go. Let him make sure of anything 
he likes.”’ 

“Go then,’ the King said. “But we'll also get started because 
lis cOlmonilieitenes 

Tyzenhaus set out at a gallop and the King’s cavalcade began 
to move after him at an easy walk. The King’s good humor had 
returned, he grew more cheerful by the minute, and at last he 
laughed out loud and called out to Kmita: “I have a feeling I 
could hunt Swedes with you as if you were a falcon. You strike 
out of the blue!” 

“That’s how it was this time too, Majesty,’ Pan Andrei re- 
plied, pleased to be back in the King’s good graces. “Anytime 
Your Majesty feels like a bit of sport the falcon is ready.” 

“How did you catch that Reiter, then?” 

“It wasn’t hard, Your Majesty. It’s normal for a few men to 
straggle when a regiment is on the march and this fellow dragged 
behind by a good half furlong. I rode up to him quite openly 
and he probably thought I was one of his lot up ahead because 
he wasn't on his guard at all. So I pulled him out of his saddle 
before he knew what happened, clamped a fist over his mouth 
so he wouldn't yell, and that was that.” 

“You said this wasn’t the first time for you. Have you done 
it often?” 

Kmita laughed out loud. He felt as carefree, lighthearted and 
pleased with himself as he’d been before Tyzenhaus covered him 
with doubt and suspicion. 

“I have indeed, Sire!’’he said happily. “That and a few better 
things as well... Just give the word, Your Majesty, and I’ll go 


after them again. I'll have no trouble catching up with them 
because their horses are plodding on their last legs, and I’ll get 
MiOthetecelten or vou. ond | ll have the Kemlitehes pet three 
more!” 

“No, no, one’s enough for today,’ the King answered laugh- 
ing. 

They rode in silence for a while longer and then Tyzenhaus 
returned at the gallop. 

“The road ahead is clear, Majesty,” he reported. “And your 
quarters for the night are ordered.” 

“What did I tell you, gentlemen?” the King called out lightly 
to the men behind him. “You didn’t have to worry. But lets 
Pics; On lect omide alittle taster, because we ve carmeda little rest 
tonight.” 

Everyone spurred forward, trotting ahead eagerly and in high 
good humor, and within an hour the King was sleeping soundly 
under a Polish roof, safe on his own soil. 
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Later that night Tyzenhaus sought out Kmita in his own 
borrowed quarters. 

“I'd like to offer my apologies,” he said and put out his hand. 
“If I doubted you it was only out of concern for our master.” 

“Oh no!” Kmita ignored the young magnate’s outstretched 
palm. “Not so fast, my friend. You tried to make me out a 
turncoat and a traitor...” 

“I'd have done a lot more than that if you were a traitor!” 
Tyzenhaus assured him. “Because I would have put a bullet in 
your head! But when I convinced myself that you’re an honest 
man, and that you're loyal to the King at least as much as I am, 
I came here to tell you so and to shake your hand. Take it or 
not, I don’t have to care one way or the other. I’d rather be 
your rival only in devotion to our King, but if you want another 
kind of challenge you won’t find me backing away from it.” 

“You think so, eh?” Kmita scratched his head. “Hmm. Per- 
haps you're right. Perhaps we ought to serve the King first and 
our own pride later. But I’m still angry with you.” 

“Ah, stop your growling,” Tyzenhaus said and laughed. 
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Come on then, give me a good hug and let’s part as friends. It 
wouldn’t do for us to go to sleep tonight with bad blood 
between us.” 

“So be it then,’ Kmita said and they embraced each other. 


Chapter Eighty 


IT WAS LATE AT NIGHT when Yan Casimir and his followers 
entered the settlement of Zhivyetz. The ruins were still smolder- 
ing and the inhabitants were still in the grip of terror and no one 
paid the slightest attention to the little troop. The King chose not 
to spend the night in the nearby castle, which had been looted 
earlier by the Swedes, but asked for shelter in the house of the 
local priest where Kmita launched the rumor that he was an 
emissary from the Emperor traveling to Krakow. 

Next day they set out towards Vadovitze as if bound for 
Krakow but once they were well away from town they turned 
offto Suha. Their plan was to go to Yordanov and then to Novy 
Targ at the foot of the mountains. From there, if the country 
around Tchorshtin seemed clear of Swedes, they’d head straight 
for that craggy castle; if there were Swedes nearby, they’d cross 
the mountains into Hungary and work their way through the 
Hungarian passes east into Lubovla. 

Moreover, the King expected that the Lord High Constable, 
who possessed such powerful forces of his own that he overshad- 
owed many independent princes, would have secured the roads 
and that he’d come out to meet his sovereign. His only problem 
would be that he didn’t know which way the King was coming 
but the loyal hillmen would surely let him know as soon as they 
knew it themselves. There wasn’t even any need to let the 
Memmtatacenrs IMLOlutG scetct; they a aleietcacer (0 Carry any 
message once they were told it was a matter of service to the 
King. 

Riding through the white, glittering landscape of his coun- 
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try’s winter, more picturesque but also more forbidding here at 
the foot of the towering Carpathians, the King could give some 
thought to the strange, half wild people who dwelt among those 
crags. They called themselves Gorale and also gazdy and yuhasy 
in their own mountain dialect that was a blend of Old Slavonic, 
Magyar and something older than both these languages. They 
were all passionately loyal to their King who enjoyed an almost 
Godlike position among them, although they knew very little of 
what the Commonwealth was really all about. They were 
bone-poor, making a marginal living for themselves out of 
herding sheep in the high pastures hidden among the clouds, 
devout, fiercely independent, and hating heretics almost beyond 
reason. They’d been the first to stir against the Swedes once 
they heard about the fall of Krakow; and when the news about 
Tchenstohova found its way into their mountain eyries every 
man and boy among them seized their long-stemmed, narrow- 
bladed axes and poured into the lowlands to fight the blasphem- 
ers. General Douglas, a superb military commander well 
supplied with massed firepower of artillery and muskets, scat- 
tered them with ease in the flat low country; but when it came 
to searching for them in their own forbidding mountain lairs, it 
was a different story. Entire Swedish columns vanished without 
a trace among those peaks and gorges. If the Swedes entered the 
high mountain passes they did so in great numbers and with 
extreme caution. 

The news of the King’s passage among the dragoons echoed 
like thunder throughout the Carpathians and the Gorale rose at 
once to save him and protect him with their famous axes. Yan 
Casimir could have had thousands of these wild gazdas around 
him in one day if he announced himself, but he also knew that 
such news would fly as swiftly as the wind all the way to Krakow 
and that the Swedes would march out immediately in great 
strength against him, so he chose to keep his identity a secret 
even from his loyal mountaineers. 

It was enough to tell them that there were bishops among the 
travelers, along with some important Polish lords escaping from 
Swedish persecution, to have as many skilled guides running to 
offer their services as the King’s troop wanted. Led by these 
sure-footed mountain men, the King and his party made their 
way among lofty crags, deep crevices hidden under banks of 


impenetrable snow, and wind-whipped stunted pines, following 
trails that were known only to their guides and that seemed 
inaccessible to anything but the eagles. 

It happened often that the travelers rode above the clouds. At 
other times they looked down into endless, snowy distances that 
seemed as vast as the length and breadth of the entire country, 
or they'd vanish in the deep, dark maw of some snowbound, 
granite gorge where no human being had any business entering. 

But these dangerous trails bypassed all the places where they 
could come across the enemy and shortened the journey. Time 
and again they came to some welcoming little mountaineer 
settlement huddled among the cliffs that they didn’t expect to 
reach for another day, and there they’d find rest, hospitality and 
shelter, even though this might mean no more than a cramped 
hut with the smoke of the cooking fire escaping through a hole 
cut into the roof. 

The King kept in high spirits throughout this long journey, 
giving an example of endurance to the others, and assuring them 
that they’d reach Pan Lubomirski’s country both quicker and 
with greater impact along these secret trails. 

“My Lord the Marshal will never be more surprised than 
when we tumble down on him out of the sky,” he'd say. 

And the Nuncio answered: “Even Xenophon’s classic cross- 
ing of the Hellespont couldn’t compare with our journey in 
these clouds.” 

“The higher we rise,” the King would say gaily. “The lower 
the Swedish fortunes are certain to fall.” 
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Meanwhile they came to Novy Targ, a small, strong city 
settled in the foothills, which the Swedes had never managed to 
take. It seemed then as if all the dangers were behind them but 
the mountaineers insisted that there were some unknown for- 
eign troops moving about near Tchorshtin which was the next 
stage of their journey eastward. The King thought that these 
might be the Marshal’s own German heavy cavalry, of which he 
had two full regiments, or that the simple hill folk took his own 
foreign-dressed dragoons, among whom he was supposed to 
have been traveling, for an enemy detachment. 

But the dignitaries around him urged treating these reports 


with caution. The high, craggy castle of Tchorshtin itself was 
garrisoned by troops belonging to the Bishop of Krakow and 
some of the King’s companions wanted to head that way and 
then continue to the east along the frontier highway. Others 
advised turning off into Hungary, whose northern border pro- 
truded in a sharp wedge almost as far as Novy Targ, and to 
continue their journey through the mountain trails picking up 
skilled guides along the way. That way, they argued, a meeting 
with the Swedes was practically impossible. 

This view prevailed in the end especially since the King 
enjoyed his journey among the clouds which he called “taking 
the path of eagles,” and they headed south and slightly to the 
west, leaving the torrents of the swiftly flowing White Dunayetz 
River to their right. 

At first the journey took them through fairly open country 
but the land soon began to rise and narrow as they traveled 
southward to the mountains. The cliffs loomed higher and the 
valleys tightened. The roads began to shrink into tracks and 
trails on which the horses could hardly make their way and they 
were often forced to dismount and lead their animals on foot, 
dragging them forward by the reins while they squealed and 
snorted and pressed their ears back against their heads and 
refused to move beside the plunging chasms which seemed to 
tineaten death at every stemtney tea. 
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The mountaineers’ idea of a good road was often one that 
made ordinary travelers dizzy with vertigo and terror, and at last 
the King’s party found itself in some long, steepsided crevice, 
running as straight as a dark wound cut into the mountains, 
which was so narrow that they could barely make their way 
along its rocky bottom riding three abreast. 

The gorge seemed almost like a tunnel. 

Two sheer cliffs framed it on each side, opening high above 
the travelers into a gentler slope piled thick with snowfall and 
rimmed with a dark wall of stunted shrubbery and gnarled trees. 
The winds had swept all the snow out of the bottom of this 
soaring chasm, and the horses’ hooves rattled on scree and shale, 
but the airin that moment was so hushed and still that the silence 
seemed to ring in the travelers’ ears. High above their heads, 


and locked between the edges of the cliffs, hung the narrow 
ribbon of a clear blue sky where dark, cawing birds whirled from 
time toute: 

The King’s party stopped to rest here for some minutes and 
to catch a breath. The flanks of the weary horses steamed in the 
frozen air, and the riders sagged beside them too tired to take 
much more than another step. 

“Are we still in Poland or in Hungary already?’ the King asked 
the guide. 

This is still Poland,” the mountaineer replied. 

“Why didn’t we turn into Hungary from the start?” 

“Too steep for the horses. This gully turns a bit ahead, then 
there's a waterfall, and then a path that runs into the trail. We'll 
make our turn there, circle around through another cut, and 
then we'll be out on the Hungarian side.” 

“I see that we’d have done better to go the simpler way,’ the 
King said. 

“Quiet down a bit,” the mountaineer said suddenly and 
cocked his head to listen. 

Everyone stared at him as if transfixed and his harsh, grimly 
narrowed face changed rapidly into a look of surprise and worry. 

Paiiictes soldicts behindtme bead! Ne sald ar lasts 1 ome 


lipecuerremetneswatcriall-.! (God help us, cat it be some 
Swedes?” 

“What? What’s that you’re saying?” questions poured down 
on him from every side. “What soldiers? We can’t hear a 
thing!” 


“That's ‘cause there’s snow on the ground out there! God’s 
wounds! They're real close! They’l! be here any moment!” 

“Could it be Pan Lubomirski’s people?” the King asked but 
Kmita spurred his horse ahead. 

Ticouamdusee! ne sald over ime shoumder. 

The three Kemlitches trotted after him like hunting dogs 
following their master, but they had hardly moved out of their 
place in the column when the mouth of the ravine that turned 
sharply out of sight at some hundred paces, filled darkly with a 
mass of mounted men. 

K mita gave them one look and shuddered with horror. Their 
uniforms, hats and weapons were exactly like his own: they 
were Swedes. 


They had appeared so suddenly and so near that escape from 
them was quite impossible, especially since the travelers’ horses 
were close to exhaustion. The only open courses were to fight 
and carve a passage through them, die, or become a captive, and 
the indomitable King understood the choices at a glance. 

ble seizedmus rapier 

“Cover the King and fall back!” Kmita shouted, and Tyzen- 
haus moved some twenty men at once in front of the King, but 
Kmita didn’t pull back to join them. Instead he trotted quietly 
towards the Swedes. 


x * * 


He was wearing the same Swedish costume he’d put on to 
blow up Mueller’s cannon so that these fresh Swedes also took 
him for one of their own. Seeing a rider coming towards them 
at an easy trot, dressed in their own fashion, they must have 
taken the King’s party for some other troop of patrolling Swedes 
because they kept the same pace as before, riding three abreast 
in tight marching order, and only their captain spurred ahead of 
their leading rank. 

“What troop is this?” he asked in Swedish, watching the pale, 
grim young man advancing towards him. 

Kmita rode up so near to him that their knees almost brushed 
each other and fired his pistol into the captain’s ear without 
another word. 

A shout of horror welled out of the Swedish ranks but Pan 
Andre's voice cut through it like thunder. “Kill!” he roared and 
threw himself on the first rank of Swedes, the Kemlitches beside 
him. 

They struck them like a boulder wrenched out of the cliffside, 
the kind that plummets down a mountain wreaking devastation 
wherever it landed. The clang and rattle of sabers on helmets 
and cuirasses sounded like an anvil chorus; it was echoed swiftly 
by groans and cries of pain. 

The stricken Swedes must have thought at first that three 
giant Trolls had fallen on them in that barren gorge. The 
leading ranks fell back, milling in disorder, while the rear of 
their column pushed forward from beyond the bend. The 
center of their mass became tangled and confused. Their horses 
went wild, biting and savaging each other and their riders. 


Pressed tightly together the troopers couldn’t shoot. Those in 
the rear couldn’t help those who were being slaughtered merci- 
lessly in the front. They went down in ranks, vainly trying to 
parry a hail of saber blows, or thrusting blindly with their own 
long rapiers. But their terrible assailants seemed able to cut 
through swords and armor. They bowled them over, man and 
horse alike, like chaff before a windstorm. 

Kmita raged like a forest fire among them. His horse flailed 
and trampled everything before him while he stabbed and sa- 
bered anything else that moved. 

Blood splashed his face. His eyes seemed on fire. All 
thoughts and ideas except one perished in his head. He knew 
that he’d be killed, nothing else was possible for him and his 
men. But he also knew he had to stop the Swedes before they 
reached the King. 

The thought of dying in such a cause filled him with a wild, 
joyous exaltation. 

He felt his strength tripling in his body. 

His movements acquired the ferocity and speed of a mad- 
dened lynx, as deadly and implacable as lightning. He smashed 
men and metal with blows that were more like thunderbolts 
ripping through young trees than anything that a mortal man 
could do. 

The two young Kemlitches flanked him like raging killer 
bears; the old man, sly as ever, kept slightly to their rear, 
flicking his sword between his two sons as surely and as swiftly 
as a striking viper, and pulling it back stained with blood after 
every thrust. 
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Meanwhile confusion swirled around the royal party further 
down the canyon. The King’s horse was standing on its hind 
legs and pawing the air. The Papal Nuncio had seized the reins 
just as he’d done near Zhivyets, the Bishop of Krakow caught 
them on the other side, and both of them pulled the animal back 
as hard as they could while the King drove him forward with his 
spurs. 

“Let me go, for God’s sake!” Yan Casimir was shouting. “Let 
me go! We'll cut our way through this enemy!” 

“Majesty!” wailed the bishop. “Think about your country!” 


The King couldn’t tear himself out of their hands, especially 
since Tyzenhaus and his men blocked the way ahead. The 
young magnate didn’t go to help Kmita whom he sacrificed 
without another thought; his only worry was how to save the 
King. 

“By Christ’s living torments!” he shouted in agony of despair. 
“Those others will fall at any moment! Save yourself, Sire, 
while there’s still some time! I'll hold the Swedes here for a 
little longer!” 

But Yan Casimir was deaf to all reason when his blood was 
up. Once his stubbornness was challenged and aroused, he paid 
no attention to anything or anyone, and so he spurred his horse 
more fiercely than before and drove it forward all the harder. 

“Tll die on my own soil!” he shouted, blind to all their 
pleagine = = lecumlerc orl tellavou. 
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Meanwhile, the time was running out for Kmita and his men. 
They'd fall within moments and the Swedes would roll down on 
the King’s small party like an avalanche. 

As luck would have it, only a few men could fight Kmita at 
One time; jammed together in the tight confines of the gorge, 
the Swedish horsemen couldn’t spread their ranks or bring their 
full weight of numbers against him, so that he and the Kem- 
litches could hold out longer than might have been expected, 
but even their fierce strength had begun to ebb. Swedish rapiers 
grazed Kmita’s body several times already and blood began to 
seep out of him, making him weak and dizzy. His eyes were 
misted over so that he peered at the Reiters as if through a fog. 
His breath wheezed upward in his chest like a heaving bellows. 
He felt that Death was near and all he wanted now was to sell 
his life as dearly as he could. 

‘... Just one more, he'd whisper to himself, letting his sword 
fall on the head or shoulder of the nearest Swede and turning at 
once to take on another. ‘Just one more...’ 

But after the first few minutes of terror and confusion the 
Swedes became angered and ashamed that a mere four men 
could hold them up for so long, and they attacked with fury, 
throwing their enemies’ horses on their haunches, and hurling 
them back by the sheer weight and pressure of their numbers. 


And then it was over. 

Kmita’s horse fell suddenly under him and a wave of Swedish 
cuirassiers swept over the animal and its toppled rider. The 
emitenecsukept thei mMeadssabove tne tide for alittle loner, 
struggling like drowning swimmers in a rushing torrent, but 
then they too sunk down and vanished, and the Swedes charged 
down on the King’s party like a hurricane. 

Tyzenhaus and his men charged forward in their turn and the 
two waves collided with such force that the sound boomed 
among the mountains like the crash of thunder. 

But what could that handful of desperate men accomplish 
against the powerful Swedish regiment of more than three 
hundred heavily armed Reiters? Tyzenhaus knew it just as 
clearly as Yan Casimir himself: the end was upon them. The 
time of captivity or death had come to the King and all his 
company. 

The King apparently chose the latter course, opting for death 
in battle over prison or another exile, because he freed himself 
at last from the clutch of his restraining bishops and spurred his 
horse swiftly after Tyzenhaus. 
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But suddenly he reined his horse and stood as still as if rooted 
to the ground. 

He stared in amazement, not quite able to believe what started 
to happen, because it seemed as if the cliffs had stirred, and as if 
the mountains themselves were coming to the aid of their 
threatened sovereign. 

The high rims of the gorge had begun to shake and quiver as 
if the rocky soil were trembling under them; the dark trees 
moved as if about to leap into the battle; and suddenly whole 
tree trunks, logs and boulders, blocks of ice and stones and 
jagged shards of granite, surged over the edge and started rolling 
down with a dull booming roar on the tightly-packed Swedish 
ranks below. At the same time an unearthly howl rose on both 
Sides Of thepnagane. 

Down on the canyon floor, among the shattered ranks, the 
chaos and destruction went beyond all bounds of the :magina- 
tion. The Swedes must have thought that the mountains were 
shaking loose and thundering down upon them. The air filled 


with terror-stricken cries, the howls of crushed men, the desper- 
ate calls for help, the shrill screaming of hurt and maddened 
horses, the grim clang of granite against battered armor, and the 
frightful grating of stones against flesh and bone. 

At last the massacred men and horses turned into a single 
bloody mass pressing upon itself and twitching in convulsion. 
All that showed under the debris of the avalanche was an 
unidentifiable, shapeless entity full of moans, pain, terror and 
despair, and the rocks and boulders went on bounding down on 
this formless heap, smashing on and on into that pile of offal 
which defied description. 

“Gorale! Gorale!” the King’s companions were shouting be- 
hind him. 

“Take the axes to ‘em!” other voices rose on the rims of the 
canyon, and at once both edges of the gorge revealed hundreds 
of long-haired heads, wearing round, flat-crowned leather hats, 
followed by a swarm of strange, nimble bodies dressed in thick, 
white woolens that started to slide down the icy cliffs. Their 
short white jackets, worn like cloaks over their shoulders with 
the sleeves empty and billowing behind them, gave them the 
look of some fierce birds of prey. 

They were down on the floor of the ravine in moments, 
swinging their slim, long-handled and narrow-bladed hatchets, 
and their fierce shouts echoed in dreadful counterpoint to the 
cries and moans of the slaughtered Swedes. 

The King himself wanted to halt the massacre. Some of the 
Reiters were still alive. They dragged themselves out of the 
heaps of crushed men and horses, raising their arms in pleading. 
Others begged for mercy on their knees but it was all for 
nothing. Nothing could silence the hiss of the vengeful little 
axes and in less than a quarter of an hour there wasn’t a Swede 
alive on the canyon floor, and the blood-stained mountaineers 
poured towards the King. 

The Nuncio stared wide-eyed with amazement at these tall, 
broad-shouldered mountain men dressed in grey or white home- 
spun wool and sheepskins, who shook their bloody axes all 
around him, and who were like no people he’d ever seen before. 
But they had caught sight of the bishops and whipped their 
small, flat-crowned hats off their long-haired heads, and many 
of them knelt reverently in the snow. 


Moved beyond restraint, the Bishop of Krakow lifted his 
tear-stained face to the sky. “Here is how Providence guards its 
own Anointed,’ he said gratefully, and then turned to the kneel- 
ing mountaineers. 

“People!” he cried. “Who are you?” 

“We're from around here!” someone answered from inside the 
crowd. 

“Do you know whom you came to help?” the Bishop asked 
and pointed a trembling hand towards Yan Casimir. “This is 
your King, our own royal master, whom you saved today!” 

A single cry of yoy and reverence lifted from the crowd. “The 
King! The King! Holy Jesus and Mary... it’s the King!” 

The faithful mountaineers surged forward, crowding about 
the almost mystical figure of a monarch who lived so powerfully 
in their imaginations. They surrounded him at once on every 
side, weeping with childlike tears, and kissing his boots, his 
stirrups and even the hooves of his horse. This vast outpouring 
of tears, joyful cries and simple emotion was so overwhelming 
that the bishops began to soothe and calm the gathering, fearful 
for the safety of the King. 

He, in the meantime, stood among his people like a shepherd 
surrounded by his flock, and his own tears, as large and bright as 
pearls, flowed quietly down his face. 

Then his features cleared as if a powerful transformation had 
occurred within him, and as if a great new truth had been 
revealed to him. He lifted his hand as a sign that he wished to 
speak, then said with such strength and firmness that everybody 
heard him: 

“By God’s grace granted to us today, in as much as He has 
saved us with the hands of our humblest people, I swear that 
henceforth I shall be a father to the simple folk, so help me God 
Almighty!” 

‘Amen!’ said the bishops. 
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The reverent silence continued for a while longer and then a 
fresh outburst of joy seized the gathered hill folk. The King’s 
men began to ask the mountaineers how they happened to be in 
these hills at this time, and how they managed to come to their 
aid in such a timely manner. 


It turned out that powerful Swedish forces had been combing 
the countryside around Tchorshtin Castle, making no attempt to 
attack the fortress but seeming to search for something or to wait 
for someone. The mountaineers had also heard about a battle 
fought by these detachments against some troops who were 
supposedly escorting the King. That’s when they decided to 
distract the Swedes, sent them some false information and their 
own trusted guides, and drew them into an ambush in that 
gorge. 

“We saw how those four knights hit those sons of bitches,” the 
mountaineers said. “And we wanted to help them right away. 
But we didn’t want to frighten off the Swedes before we had 
them all under us.” 

Here the King jerked erect as if he’d been stabbed and seized 
his head in both hands. 

“Mother of God!’ he shouted. “Find me Babinitch at once! 
Let’s at least bury him in a fitting manner! Ah, and to think that 
such a man could’ve been thought capable of treason!” 

“IT admit my error, Majesty,” Tyzenhaus said. 

“Find him! Find him!” the King went on shouting. “I won’t 
leave this place until I’ve looked into his face again and shown 
my gratitude.” 

The King’s men and the mountaineers ran to the spot where 
the fighting started and they soon found Pan Andrei’s body 
under the stacks of dead animals and men. 

His face, when they lifted him into the open, was drained 
white and thickly splashed with blood which had frozen into 
crimson shards in his hair and moustache. Huis breastplate was 
heavily dented by sword blows and hooves, but it had saved him 
from being crushed to death, and the solder who lifted him up 
thought that he heard a soft moan coming out of him. 

“He’s still alive!” he shouted. 

Take off tis corselet! others cmed., etthimebreathic!” 

The leather straps of Kmita’s breastplate were cut away at 
once and he drew another harsh, shallow breath. 

“He lives! He’s breathing!” several voices shouted while he 
lay for a while longer as still as if he were dead and then both his 
eyes flickered open. 

One soldier poured a measure of gojhalka between his lips 
while others lifted him up and held him by the shoulders. Yan 


Casimir heard their shouts and spurred his horse towards them. 
The soldiers half led and half carried Pan Andrei to the King but 
the young man hung in their like a corpse. Seeing the King, his 
dimmed eyes cleared for a moment and an almost childlike smile 
flitted across his face. | 

“My King,” he whispered through lips drained of color. 
live --5 am@uikeers. 

And thankful tears glittered in his eyes. 

“Babinitch! Babinitch!’’the King cried, shaken with emotion. 
“How am I to reward you?” 

“[m... not Babinitch,” the young soldier whispered. “I’m... 
Kmita.”’ 

And then he sagged like a dead man in the soldiers’ hands. 


Chapter Eighty-one 


BECAUSE THE MOUNTAIN MEN assured the King’s party that there 
were no Swedes anywhere near Tchorshtin, the cavalcade turned 
in that direction and was soon traveling comfortably along a 
well-trodden highway. 

They rode among crowds of singing mountaineers and shouts 
of the King...! The King is coming...! which rang out everywhere 
around them, while so many country folk ran to them along the 
way, carrying scythes, hunting guns and even threshing flails, 
that by the time the King came to Tchorshtin he had more than 
a thousand wild yuhasy marching along behind him. None of 
tet iad the discipline and tranmime meeded= to scomimonmtana 
regular army in the field but all were ready to follow him 
anywhere, take on anyone, storm Krakow, or even die for him 
if that’s what he ordered. 

Armed local gentry also flocked to the royal column, bringing 
news that the regiment of Colonel Voynillovitch had just won a 
considerable victory near Novy Sontch, wiping out a large 
Swedish expedition which either fell in the fighting or drowned 
in the Kamyenna and Dunayetz rivers during the pursuit. 
Voynillovitch himself appeared soon after, leading the cavalry of 
the Voyevode of Bratzlav, and confirmed the story. 

“The whole cotitty is supr thednmas, Wemrepenccd: linc 
Swedes are so shaken they hardly dare to stick their noses out of 
their fortified encampments. They're even giving up and burn- 
ing some of their smaller castles and pulling back to the stronger 
fortresses where they can feel safer. Ihe Metmans’ mien have 
also come back to their senses. They’re beating their breasts 
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with one fist, begging God’s forgiveness for their former blind- 
ness, and starting to pound the Swedes with the other. Viltchk- 
ovski, who commands Your Majesty’s husaria, has just thanked 
the Swedes for their hospitality by riding over the command of 
Colonel Attenberg near Zakshev. Hardly a Swede escaped, as I 
hear the story. For my part, by God's grace, and with the help 
of Pan Felician Kohovski, who joined me with his Navoyov 
Infantry in the nick of time, I drove them out of Novy Sontch. 
And so we paid them back for the damage they did to the 
dragoons.” 

“What dragoons?’ the King asked. 

“The regiment that Your Majesty dispatched from Silesia 
ahead of your own party. The Swedes ambushed them and 
caused them heavy losses, even though they couldn’t break them 
because they fought like fiends. We almost died of anxiety,” he 
added, “because we thought Your Majesty was among them. 
God must hawe inspired you, Sire, to send them ahead. Whe 
Svedes ican about them sttargnt away and: blocked eall tie 
fOdas.. 

“You hear this, Tyzenhaus?” the King asked. “It comes from 
an experienced soldier.”’ 

“T hear it, Majesty,” answered the young magnate. 

“What other news 1s there?” the King turned again to Voynill- 
ovitch. “Tell me everything!” 

“Tll say what I know. Kulesha and Zhegotzki are performing 
wonders throughout Vyelkopolska. Pan Varshytzki chased 
Lindstrom out of Pila Castle, the town of Dankov also drove 
them out, all of Lantzkorona is now in our hands, and Pan 
Sapyeha grows stronger in Podlasye every day. The Swedes in 
Tikotzin are on their last legs along with the traitor Voyevode of 
Vilna. As for both the Hetmans, they’ve marched out of their 
camp in Sandomir for the Lublin country, which is a clear sign 
that they’ re breaking with the enemy. The Voyevode of Tcherni- 
hov is with them and every man alive in the entire region 1s 
running to jointhem. There’s word of some kind of confedera- 
tion aimed against the Swedes in which both Pan Sapyeha and 
the Castellan of Kiev have a hand.” 

se mam Lelianrmyetzki is also in the Lupin area: 

“That's correct, Majesty. But it’s hard to say exactly where 
he is at any given moment. Here today, gone tomorrow, he 


moves every day. I’m supposed to march my people to him but 
I’ve no idea where to find him.” 

“We'll hear about him soon enough,” the King said and 
smiled. “Don’t you worry about that. You won’t have to look 
hard or ask for directions.” 

“That’s what I think too, Majesty,” Voynillovitch nodded. 


x * * 


Talk whiled away the time and the journey became brisker 
and even more enjoyable than before. Thousands of gentry, 
soldiers and ordinary people were now marching or riding 
beside and behind them and the Papal Nuncio couldn’t conceal 
his joy. He set out from Silesia without much hope of success 
either for Yan Casimir or for his own mission; in fact he 
believed both causes doomed even before the start. Now he was 
quite convinced that the future held only victories in store for 
the Polish King, and that would mean a triumph for Rome over 
the Protestants in Poland. All the bishops and civil dignitaries 
in the royal party assured him that the whole nation would 
spring to arms from the Carpathians to the Baltic Sea and join 
them just like the enthusiastic crowds that marched with them 
now. 

Meanwhile the sky had cleared altogether. No trace of clouds 
marred the bright blue canopy overhead and the widespread 
snows glittered all around them in the cold bright rays of the 
Winter sun. The rolling hills of the Spijh country, one of the 
many provinces of the Lubomirskis, seemed to glow with wel- 
Comevas stiley Opened lp belone themmsco thatthe samamitcelt 
appeared to be smiling. 

“Dear Motherland,” the King murmured as he rode. “May | 
be able to bring you peace and restore your tranquility before 
it S tine) fOnammiciter nest in your sole 

Just then the road lifted sharply. They climbed an escarpment 
from which they could look far into the open country on the 
other side and saw some unknown mass of people swarming in 
the distance. 

“Look, Sire! The Marshal is coming out to meet us,” Voynill- 
ovitehweried: 

“Might it not be Swedes?” 


“Not coming from the south, from the Hungarian border. I 
see lance pennons, too. It’s Polish husaria!” 

A moment later all of them could see the forest of lances that 
emerged from the purpling distance. Brightly colored pennons 
snapped and waved over those massed dark stalks like a sea of 
flowers, the pinpoint flames of lance points glittered just above 
them, and the sun glowed warmly on armor and helmets. 

The crowds around the King gave one vast joyful shout which 
must have been heard by the advancing army because the mass 
of men and horses and pennons and banners began to move 
swiftly, coming at‘a gallop, and the approaching regiments grew 
clearer and more distinct with increasing speed. 

“Let’s stand here,’’said the King. “We’ll wait for the Marshal 
on this mound.” 

Wiiteseavaleade nalted. 

The oncoming riders were now running at full speed, vanish- 
ing briefly from sight wherever the road hid behind a bend, or 
when the bluffs and knolls that lay scattered through these 
rolling foothills blocked the view, but they reappeared almost at 
once like a swift, gleaming, multicolored serpent. Their head- 
long charge slowed to a rapid trot when they had come to within 
aagiatter ol aye Of the royal party and the deliahted Kine 
could view them at his leisure. 

The Marshal’s own heavy cavalry came first, a full-strength 
regiment of armored, winged husaria, armed and equipped with 
such an eye to splendor that any ruling monarch would have 
Beemeprouceto: Nave them. —Hachetreoper lia its Tanks was a 


member of the mountain gentry—tall, broad-shouldered men 


picked and matched for size and locked in polished steel—with 
the sun burning on their body armor, breaking on the brass 
fastenings and rivets across their chests and shoulders, and 
throwing shards of light from the gold and silver images of Our 
Lady of Tchenstohova they wore on their breastplates. Their 
heads were covered by the round, ridged helmets with earflaps, 
neck pieces and noseguards that England’s Cromwell borrowed 
for his ‘Ironsides,’ while twin sets of metaled frames rose out of 
their shoulders studded with the wing-feathers of eagles and 
vultures. Each soldier wore a costly tiger or leopard skin draped 
across his back while officers wore the simpler customary wolf- 


skins. A canopy of black and green swallow-tailed pennons 
waved like a leafy forest above their long lances. 

Musicians dressed in Turkish janissary costumes rode before 
this wall of armored men and horses, filling the air with the shrill 
sound of fifes, bells, kettledrums and whistles. 

“Splendid! How splendid!” the King said, delighted, but this 
was by no means the extent of George Lubomirski’s display of 
wealth, influence, position and power. 

A light cavalry brigade, mustering even greater numbers than 
the armored horsemen, followed the husaria with drawn sabers 
in their hands and cased bows and quivers shaking at their 
shoulders; then came three companies of Lubomirski’s own 
Household Cossacks costumed as brightly as a springtime 
meadow, two hundred dragoons uniformed in scarlet, the pri- 
vate troops of the various lords who had already assembled in 
Lubovla, and ranks of halberdiers, traditionally costumed Polish 
Hayduk infantry, mounted musketeers and archers, and armed 
retainers of the more important gentry dressed in ornate Turkish 
and Hungarian fashion. 

Far at the tail-end of this noisy, rainbow-colored cavalcade 
which advanced to the beating of kettle drums and the cries of 
trumpets, rolled a long string of carriages and coaches in which 
various Church and civil dignitaries rode to welcome the return- 
ing King. Drums boomed and growled sternly as they came, the 
fanfares split the air, and the rhythmic shouts, cries, and rattling 
of chain-mail and armor, echoed so loudly through the nearby 
hills that it seemed as if they might shake the snows off the 
granite peaks and send them sliding down into the valley. 


x * * 


Having come near, the advancing forces split into a broad 
avenue, forming ranks on each side of the highway and turned 
towards its center, and the lone shining figure of George 
Lubomirski, Grand Marshal of Poland, appeared at the far end of 
this glittering boulevard on a milk-white stallion. 

He came at a gallop, trailed by two grooms in such gorgeous 
livery that they seemed to drip with gold at every step, until he 
reached the bottom of the slope. There he dismounted, tossed 
the reins to one of his attendants, and walked the rest of the way 
on foot. 


Ine eam ebabemerdedwinhisstichly cecorated cap slums on the 
hilt of his saber, and he leaned on a slim, long-handled battle 
mace which was almost totally encrusted with pearls. He wore 
the full war-panoply of a Polish noble: silver half-armor thickly 
edged with jewels and polished to such a dazzling brightness that 
it seemed as if he carried the sun on his chest. A dark cloak of 
Venetian velvet embroidered with diamonds dangled over his 
left arm, its folds alternating in the sunlight between violet and 
purple, and held together at his throat by a gold silk cord looped 
about diamond-studded clasps. More diamonds clustered on his 
cap and on his jeweled saber so that he walked in a rainbow- 
shower of reflected light that literally blinded anyone who saw 
him even in that age of opulent display. 

But it was his face and bearing that revealed the full truth 
about him. He was well into middle age at this point in his life. 
His head was shaved high on the temples in the Polish fashion 
and his thin, greying hair was combed in an artfully ragged 
Roman fringe on his upper forehead. His black moustache, dark 
and glossy as a raven’s wing, trailed its two long ends past the 
corners of his mouth. A high domed forehead and a predatory 
Roman nose gave his face a touch of classic beauty, but his puffy 
cheeks and small, red-rimmed eyes hinted at self-indulgence and 
went a long way to ruin the effect. 

A great sense of natural dignity fought a losing battle in those 
haughty features against a boundless need for praise and adula- 
tion; an overweening vanity and pride peered out in suspicion, 
searching for some affront that he might challenge and resent; 
and one glance was enough to show that here was a rather 
insufficient man, both shallow and hollow, and as driven by his 
gnawing jealousies and envies as if he were a flawed classic hero 
pursued by the Furies. He craved attention to the point of 
Violence. He hadsto be the focus of €vernybody s eyes. And he 
was famous for such an insatiable lust to be the most important 
person everywhere he went, that he formed lifelong hatreds if 
he was accidentally ignored. He couldn’t stand the thought that 
he might not be the most important person in the country, if not 
iit aUU Jeiebiroy ores 

This then was George Lubomirski as history would portray 
him: a vain, willful man who was always ready to pull down his 
Own country in ruins around him if it denied him the highest 


place and most distinguished office, or when his injured pride 
rebelled against sharing fame and merit with anybody else. 

In justice, he was not without considerable talents of his own 
but there were many others more gifted than he in that place and 
age. His tragedy was that his aspirations soared so high above 
his abilities. He was both a skilled and lucky military leader but 
even there he was outshined by other commanders, so that his 


greedy and suspicious spirit—always on the watch for slights or 


injury to his own self-image—seethed with envy, bitterness and 
mistrust that would eventually make him more destructive to 
the Commonwealth than the terrible Yanush Radzivill himself. 
But even that invidious comparison found him the lesser man. 

The dark forces that drove Radzivill, deadly though they 
were, did have their roots in a form of greatness; he went after 
what he wanted and gave way to no one, reaching across 
countless graves for the crown he craved, and ready to bury the 
Commonwealth to get it. Lubomirski would have loved to wear 
it if the gentry placed it on his head, but he was too small- 
minded, too lacking in spirit, and too uncertain of his own 
position to demand it forthrightly and clearly. Yanush Radazivill 
was one of those rare, ruthless but inspired giants whom good 
fortune lifts to the stature of a demigod, while one false step 
might hurl him into the oblivion reserved for the criminals of 
history; Lubomirski was only a great, self-seeking trouble- 
maker, always ready to spoil or undermine whatever work was 
being done for the good of the country if it ran afoul of his 
self-importance, and lacking even the courage of his own ambi- 
tions. 

Radzivill would be judged eventually as the more guilty of 
the two but Lubomirski would do the greater damage. 


xk * * 


All chat nowiever laysyears mito rene mubine.  limetme re xcleneamal 
special moment when the Lord High Constable climbed the 
roadside hillock to welcome his King, dressed in gold and 
velvets and dripping with jewels, his pride was satisfied and his 
cup of vanity was filled to overflowing. 

What more could he want? 

He was the first of the magnates to receive the King in his 
own possessions, no one could deny that. 


Everyone here and throughout the Commonwealth would 
either see or hear that he was the King’s principal protector, the 
first to offer him his loyalty and his sword. The whole country 
would look upon him as the man who'd lead the King to his 
toppled throne and drive the invaders from the nation’s borders. 

He, and none other, was the great man to whom the King and 
all the peoples of the Commonwealth must look for their deliv- 
erance and all eyes in the kingdom were fixed on his person, he 
was sure. And since it flattered him at this point in time to be 
the King’s first and foremost servant—his fierce devotion going 
hand-in-hand with vanity and ambition—he was quite ready for 
any sacrifice, even the most excessive, to show himself as the 
most faithful and the best. 


x * * 


He climbed the hill halfway up the slope, then snatched his 
cap off his saber hilt, bowed deeply towards the ground, and 
started brushing away the snow with his jeweled plumes as if in 
homage to an oriental monarch. 

Yan Casimir spurred his horse a short way down the hillside 
and started to dismount to return the greeting but Lubomirsk1 
rushed forward, eager to steady the King’s stirrup as if he were 

-a groom, then ripped his costly cloak off his shoulder, and threw 
it under the King’s feet in imitation of Sir Walter Raleigh at the 
court of Elizabeth of England. 

Deprived for so long of fealty and affection, the King opened 
his arms to him and they clasped and embraced each other like 
le Caliente nOWNG lS. 

Neither could speak at first, stifled by emotion. But the 
whole vast assembly of soldiers, gentry and country folk bel- 
lowed with one ringing cheer at this splendid sight and thou- 
sands of bright caps flew into the air. Every musket, firelock and 
handgun rattled in salute, the distant cannon of Lubovla boomed 
their bass reply, and the echoes flew among the mountains, 
leaping from one craggy cliff to another and out of one hillside 
forest to the next, and spreading the news of the King’s return 
far into the country. 

‘““My Lord Marshal,’ the King said formally. “It is to you that 
we shall give our thanks for the restoration of our throne and 


kingdom.” 


“Sire!” Lubomirski stammered in reply, redfaced with joy and 
shaking with the glory of the moment. “I throw my fortune... 
my life, my blood and everything I possess... at Your Majesty's 
feeu 

“Vivat! Vivat Joannes Casimirus rex!” roared the soldiers and 
the warrior gentry. 

“Long live our Father!” cried the mountaineers. 

The dignitaries who traveled with the King crowded around 
the Marshal but he wouldn’t leave his royal guest even for a 
moment. The King had climbed back into his saddle but 
Lubomirski was still dissatisfied with his show of loyalty, think- 
ioe Pernapsunat Wes Made letemt tatiicheldtc we Now lle scIzecderiaic 
bridle of Yan Casimir’s horse and led him on foot, like a faithful 
servitor, through the cheering corridor of his soldiers. He 
brought him to a gilded coach drawn by four matched pairs so 
that the King might ride into Lubovla like a monarch. The 
Nuncio joined the King, the bishops and other dignitaries found 
seats in Other coaches, and the whole procession moved off 
towards Lubomirski’s capital, flanked by the singing ranks of 
Lubomirski’'s soldiers. 

The Marshal rode beside Yan Casimir’s window as proud and 
pleased with himself as if he had just been hailed the Father of 
his Country. 

His jogging troops sang a harsh camp ballad, threatening death 
and destruction to the Swedes. 

No one could foresee amid all that joy that only a few years 
later those same troops would sing the same song, having 
changed only the word ‘Swedes’ to ‘Frenchmen,’ as they rode 
in rebellion against that same King. 


Chapter Eighty-two 


NO THOUGHTS OF REBELLION were possible, however, any- 
where in Poland at this point in history. Lubomirski’s ceremonial] 
show of hospitality continued in Lubovla as if to proclaim that 
nothing lay beyond his means and no one could compete with his 
loyalty. 

The cannon boomed such thunderous salutes off the castle 
walls that even the towers vanished behind clouds of gunsmoke. 

All the church bells in the town and castle rang as if for a great 
religious holiday. 

The courtyard where the King stepped out of the coach was 
carpeted throughout with scarlet damask as were the stairs and 
inner balconies of the castle, while sweet-smelling oriental herbs 
smoldered in tall ceramic vases brought from Italy, and filled the 
Winter air with the scents of Spring. 

The bulk of Lubomirski’s costly furnishings and treas- 


ures—rows upon rows of gold and silverplate, tapestries, Persian 
rugs and carpets, silk hangings embroidered by the Flemish 
masters, bronzes and marbles from Italy, porcelain from China, 
French cruets, enamels, German clocks, Venetian armoires de- 
tailed with gemstones, tables and writing desks inlaid with 
mother-of-pearl or amber—had been brought to Lubovla long 
before, to keep them out of the clutch of the rapacious Swedes, 
but now all this opulence and grandeur was spread out for 
evcuy Ole [Omsce, Cazzuneatic cycwbemmlcdernlne the senses, and 
giving the impression of some fabulous residence more likely in 
Aviary, tale tina in realsiite. 
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For all his faults, the Marshal had his moments of generosity 
and kindness. He had created this display on purpose. He 
wanted to show this penniless wanderer-King, who came home 
without an army and with hardly a change of clothing in his 
saddlebags, that he was a mighty monarch nonetheless if he 
commanded the loyalties of such mighty subjects. 

The King understood at once what Lubomirski wanted to 
convey and felt touched and grateful. He kept taking the 
Marshal into his arms, embracing him warmly, and murmuring 
his thanks. 

But the Nuncio couldn’t believe his eyes even though he was 
quite accustomed to the splendors of the Vatican. He was heard 
saying loudly to Count Apotingen, the Emperor’s observer, that 
he had totally misjudged the power of the Polish King, and that 
all of Yan Casimir’s earlier misfortunes and disasters had to be 
due to some strange quirk of fate which surely must take a 
happier turn quite soon. 


x «* x 


Then, after the travelers had a chance to rest, the King and his 
suite sat down to a banquet, along with everyone who gathered 
at the Marshal’s table to greet him. The Marshal himself took 
the role of the King’s butler, not allowing anyone else to serve 
him. Seated to his left and right were the Nuncio, Primate 
Leshtchynski, four archbishops, two bishops, the Archdeacon of 
Krakow, eight Voyevodes, many castellans, Pan Voynillovitch, 
three of the Marshal’s principal military commanders, and the 
chancery office holders and counselors of the Crown. 

The less exalted gentry dined in an adjoining hall, while the 
common people feasted in a spacious armory since it was 
Lubomirski’s wish that everyone, no matter what their status, 
was to celebrate the return of the King that day. 

But no matter where the banqueters were seated, their one 
topic was that near-miraculous return, after hair-raising adven- 
tures which grew in the telling, in which only God’s hand kept 
the King from utter disaster. Yan Casimir himself related the 
events in that mountain gorge where the gorale saved him, and 
heaped praises on the brave young man who took the first brunt 
of his defense upon himself. 

“How is he faring?” he asked Lubomirski. 


‘The medic doesn’t leave his bedside and guarantees that he’ll 
pull through. Besides,’—the Marshal laughed—“my household 
women have taken him in hand. I’m ready to swear they’ll 
make sure his soul doesn’t leave that handsome young body.” 

“God be thanked!” cried the King and turned to the whole 
table. “He whispered something to me that I shan’t pass on to 
you because I still think that | must have misheard him or that 
he was talking in delirium. But if that also turns out to be true 
then you'll be even more amazed.” 

‘As long as it-1s something that doesn’t add to Your Majesty’s 
sorrows, the Marshal said at once. 
the King said and smiled. “I am delighted 
to hear it because it shows that even those we thought to be our 
most implacable enemies are ready to risk their lives for us when 
we are in need.” 
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“On the contrary! 


“Merciful Lord!” Pan Lubomirski cried, addressing himself to 
his King rather than a deity. “The time of mending has come to 
us all! But here under this roof Your Majesty finds himself 
among those who never sinned against you, not even in their 
thoughts!” 

“That’s true. That’s true,’ the King said. “And you, My Lord 
Marshal, are the first among the foremost!” 

“Tm just the humblest of Your Majesty’s servants,” Lubomir- 
ski bowed, crimson-faced with pleasure. 


xk -k& * 


Meanwhile the conversation swelled and livened all around 
the table. The banqueters discussed the political prospects of the 
day, the chances of aid from the German Emperor which had 
been long expected but unaccountably delayed, the help from 
the Tartars, and the resumption of the war against the Swedes. 
A fresh outburst of joy swept the hall when the Marshal an- 
nounced the result of a special embassy he sent to the Crimea. 
His envoy had returned only a few days earlier with news that 
forty thousand warriors stood ready to march and that another 
sixty thousand were available once the King arrived in Lvov and 
entered into a treaty with the Khan. The same envoy brought 
news that the Cossacks, cowed by the threat of Tartar reprisals, 
were showing signs of returning to their former allegiance and 
obedience. 


“You've thought of everything, my Lord Marshal,” said the 
King. “We couldn't have done better ourselves.” 

Then he seized a goblet and cried out a toast in honor of the 
Marshal but Lubomirski stopped the raised cups before they 
were halfway to the diners’ lips. 

“That can’t happen here, Majesty!” he shouted, beaming with 
joy and bursting into sweat with his own excitement. “No one’s 
health is drunk at this table before yours!” 

He made asign to his chamberlain and the crowds of servants 
swarming through the hall began to fill all the cups with rich 
Malmsey wine which they drew with gilded pitchers out of a 
pure silver vat. The babble of excitement and good feeling 
soared ever higher and everyone now waited eagerly for the 
Marshal’s toast while the chamberlain brought two great cere- 
monial goblets of Venetian crystal, each of such magnificent 
workmanship that they could have passed for the eighth wonder 
of the world. The crystal itself, rubbed to the thinness of 
translucent parchment by years of careful polishing, scattered a 
shower of light as hard as a diamond. Each goblet rested on a 
golden base carved with delicate little figures representing the 
triumphant entry into the Capitol by some Roman conqueror. 
The conqueror rode in a golden chariot along a road strewn with 
tiny pearls, followed by captives with bound hands, some eastern 
potentate in a turban fashioned out of a single emerald, and 
legionnaires bearing their standards and Imperial Eagles. There 
were more than fifty such figures carved into each base, each no 
taller than a hazel nut, but created with such amazing artistry 
that every feeling was visibly expressed on their tiny features, so 
that the conquerors marched with joy and pride while the 
conquered showed their resignation and dismay. The bowls of 
the cups were held firm in place with a network of golden 
filigree, each strand as delicate as a human hair, and formed with 
a near-miraculous eye to detail and perfection into leaves, vines 
and flowers that wound across the whole outer surface to the 
broad golden rims. These, in turn, were thickly studded with 
precious stones in seven different colors. 

The chamberlain handed one such goblet to the King and the 
other to the Marshal, both filled with the Malmsey. Everyone 
rose to his feet Lubomirski hoisted his goblet high into the air 
and shouted with all the strength and air in his chest: 


“Vivat Joannes Casimirus rex!” 

“Vivat! Vivat! Vivat!” 

Outside the cannon thundered in another salvo so that the 
walls around the banqueters seemed to shake and shudder, and 
the gentry dining in the adjoining hall crowded into the main 
room with their own cups in hand. The Marshal wanted to 
make a speech but he couldn’t make himself heard above the 
constant and unending roar of “Vivat! Vivat! Vivat!” 

Lubomirski was seized with such overwhelming joy and exal- 
tation that a mad, mindless light glittered in his eyes as he 
drained his cup, and his booming roar cut even through that 
chaos of bellowing enthusiasm. 

“Ego ultimus!” he howled, lifted to the heights of his own 
AMiMraAwWOntor milMseli. Lamietie last word!” 

And with this he slammed the priceless goblet against his own 
head so that the crystal shattered into a thousand pieces, and 
showered the floor around him with hundreds of disintegrating 
fragments, while fresh blood welled out of the split top of 
Lubomirski’s head and poured down his crimson face and tem- 
ples. 

Everyone stared open-mouthed in astonishment and the King 
admonished him mildly. “Spare your head, my lord. It’s far 
more precious to us than this costly crystal. We depend on so 
much from it.” 

But Lubomirski was quite carried away with his own per- 
formance. “Treasures mean nothing to me!” he bellowed, 
“when I’ve the honor of receiving Your Majesty in my house! 
Vivat Joannes Casimirus rex!” 

The chamberlain handed him another goblet. 

“Vivat! Vivat! Vivat!’ the cheers resounded through the 
castle without end, mixed with the ringing of smashed and 
breaking glass. Only the bishops held back from following the 
Marshal’s wild example, retrained by the dignity of their calling. 

But the Papal Nuncio, who had never come across this cus- 
tom of smashing drinking glasses against the head, leaned to- 
wards the Bishop of Poznan who sat next to him. 

“For God’s sake,” he said. “I don’t understand this. Your war 
chest is empty and you’re smashing treasures? You'd be able to 
hire two good foreign regiments for the price of one such cup 
alone!” 


“That’s always how it is with us,” the Bishop nodded sadly. 
“When enthusiasm takes control of us we lose all sense of 
reahinyn 
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The enthusiastic roars and bellows soared ever higher and the 
castle windows filled with a fiery, multicolored glow towards the 
end of the feast and celebration as if a great fire had broken out 
outside. 

“What’s that?” asked the King. 

“Your Majesty! Please join me forsome entertarmment! the 
Marshal replied and led the King on somewhat wobbly legs to 
one of the great windows. 

The courtyard below them was transformed into a wonder- 
land lighted as bright as noon. Dozens of flaming barrels of pine 
sap and pitch cast a yellow light on the cobble stones that were 
swept clean of snow and sprinkled from end to end with freshly 
stripped fronds of mountain pine and spruce. Tubs of distilled 
spirits had been set on fire and scattered through the courtyard, 
throwing a bright blue blaze on this green arena, while servants 
tossed handfuls of freshly mined salt into burning vats so that 
they flared with sharp crimson flames. 

The show itself consisted of displays of horsemanship and 
other military skills staged by the most distinguished of the 
Marshal’s soldiers. Some of them charged and beheaded dum- 
mies dressed in Turkish turbans, others speared rings in full 
gallop, and yet others tilted against each other in mock combat. 
Finally a gigantic Goral amazed the spectators by hurling a mill 
stone high into the air and catching it in flight. 

The entertainments lasted long into the night and the feast 
itself didn’t end till midnight. That was how George Lubomir- 
ski, Grand Marshal and High Constable of Poland, received his 
King even though the Swedes were still in the country. 


Chapter Eighty-three 


IN ALL THE PRESS and chaos of arriving gentry, and among all the 
banquets and receptions, Yan Casimir didn’t forget about his 
faithful young defender, the one who shielded him from Swedish 
swords with his own chest in that mountain gorge, and he paid a 
visit to the wounded Kmita the day after his arrival in Lubovla. 
He found him conscious and in high spirits even though he was 
as pale as Death itself. A stroke of good fortune saved him from 
any serious injury although his many cuts and stab wounds cost 
him a lot of blood. 

At the sight of his royal master he struggled up in his bedding 
and tried to sit up even though the King insisted that he should 
lie down again and rest. 

“view mere days. sine, Me assiireamtmeskawes and | lvberon 
horseback and riding with you again, if Your Majesty permits... 
I can tell myself, without any medics, that I’m feeling fine.” 

“But they must have notched you pretty hard in that canyon,” 
Nan Catiiiesiias lis an Unneandonthine for One man to 
charge so many.”’ 

“It’s not been the first time, Majesty,” Pan Andrei answered 
with a happy smile. “I’ve always thought that in a tight spot the 
best way out 1s a saber and determination. Hey, Your Exalted 
Highness, I’ve as many old wounds carved into my carcass as 
would fill an oxhide! That’s just the way that luck runs for me, 
itseemiss 

“Don't blame your luck because it’s obvious that you stick 
you nose into all those tight spots on your own,” Yan Casimir 
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said, then asked: “How long have you been a soldier? And 
where did you start?” | 

A passing flush colored Kmita’s face. 

“Majesty,” he reminded. “I’m the man who harassed Hovan- 
sky to the point that he placed a price on my head while 
everyone else gave up in despair.” 

“Listen,” the King said suddenly. “You told me something 
strange in that ravine, so strange that I thought you'd lost you 
wits or that you were talking in delirium. Now you say that it 
was you who harassed the Russians. Who are you? Are you 
really not Babinitch? We know who harassed Hovansky.”’ 


x .*~© * 


A long moment of silence passed before Pan Andrei lifted his 
drawn, pale face and looked at the King. 

“That’s who I am, Your Majesty,” he admitted dully. “That’s 
not delirium talking, it’s the truth. I’m the one who clawed at 
Hovansky in the last war until everyone in the country knew my 
name... I’m Andrei Kmita, senechal of Orsha...” 

He closed his eyes and paused as if seeking new courage and 
determination in himself, and when the King sat silent and 
unmoving, staring at him in astonishment, he went on in a soft, 
ie sieatimeavotcc: 

“I’m that outlaw, Sire, who is cursed by God and Man alike, 
condemned by the tribunals here on earth for every kind of 
crime against public order, as well as ruthless violence against 
the innocent, and bloodshed to the point of murder... I’m the 
one who served Radzivill, Your Merciful Highness, becoming a 
traitor to you and our Motherland along with my Hetman... 
And now I’m trying to rise out of this bed although it’s beyond 
my power to do that just now, cut up and battered as I am, to 
beat my chest crying ‘Mea Culpa! I confess my sins!’ and to beg 
for your compassion and forgiveness as if you were my own 
natural father! Forgive me, Sire, because I’ve already cursed my 
former ways and turned my back on all that human evil.” 

Tears burst freely out of the young man’s eyes and poured 
down his face and he clutched desperately at the King’s hand on 
the bed beside him. Yan Casimir did not withdraw his hand but 
his face became drawn with bitterness and pain. 

“Whoever wears a crown in this country,” he said after a 


moment, “must have an infinite capacity for forgiveness. And 
thinking how well you’ve already served us, both in defense of 
Yasna Gora and of our own person during our journey here, 
we're ready to forgive you as well. Set your mind and con- 
science at peace on that point.” 

“Miciec@resise, 00 so) Kindtarcried.< Put an cid tosmay 
torment!” 

“But there is one thing that we cannot forgive,’’said the King. 
‘And that’s that you violated the basic tenet of this nation, never 
sullied by regicide in all of its history, and that you offered 
Prince Boguslav to seize us and deliver us dead or alive to the 
Swedes.” 
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K mita said just a moment earlier that he was hardly able to stir 
from his bed, but now struggled up and seized the crucifix that 
hung on the wall above it. 

“I swear on the salvation of my father’s soul,” he gasped out, 
eyes aglow with fever and a sick flush staining his pale face, “that 
it’s a lie! I swear it on my mother’s grave! On Christ’s wounds! 
May God strike me dead right now and punish me with eternal 
fire if | am guilty of that sin...! 
~ “Ifyou don’t believe me, my Lord,” he continued, struggling 
for breath and shaking all along his body, “Ill rip off these 
bandages and let the rest of my blood drain away, whatever the 
Swedes left me, because what would be the point of living? I 
never made such an offer, Sire. No such thought could ever 
cross my mind... I wouldn’t do such a thing for all the kingdoms 
of this world! Amen! I swear it on this cross! Amen! Amen!” 

“Did the Prince lie, then?” the King asked, surprised. “To 
what purpose? Why?” 

“Yes, Beneficent Master, he lied... This is his hellish venge- 
ance for what I did to him.” 

“And what did you do?” 

“TI seized him in the midst of his own court, among all his 
soldiers, and I wanted to carry him off and throw him at Your 
Majesty’s feet, bound like the criminal he is.” 

The King passed a weary hand across his forehead. 

“All this is very strange,” he said. “I’m moved to believe you 
but I’m puzzled by it all. How is it, then? You served Yanush 


but you seized Boguslav who 1s the less guilty of the pair, and 
you wanted to bring him to me on a rope’s end?”’ 

Kmita struggled for air so that he might answer but the King 
suddenly noted his deathly pallor and realized that the wounded 
and overwrought young soldier had come to the end of his 
strength. 

“Rest a little, he said and placed a hand omthe yotmpenaai s 
shoulder. “And then tell me everything from the beginning. 
We believe you. Look, here is our hand.” 

Kmiuta pressed the long dry fingers to his lips and lay still and 
silent for a time, fighting for control over his own weakness and 
staring up at the King in mute adoration. 

“Pll say it all as it was from the beginning,” he started at last. 
“I harassed Hovansky but I was just as hard on our own people, 
Sire. In part I had no choice. I had to take what I needed to 
supply my men and I’m just not used to asking for permission. 
But for the most part there was no excuse. It was just my own 
wilfullness and hot blood... I couldn’t stand to hear the word 
“Nor said into miystace...- 

He paused and passed a hand across his eyes as if to block out 
the memories and the guilt they brought rushing to him, then 
went on: “I had some companions who were all good gentry 
but no more stable or better in their characters than I... So here 
and there somebody got a taste of a saber, somebody’s manor 
went up in smoke, someone else got himself whipped naked in 
the snow...” 

He paused again for breath, eyes closed as if unable to look at 
the mindless violence that stained him so deeply. 

“There was an uproar everywhere I went,” he resumed. 
“People started to complain about me. Law suits and criminal 
charges rained on me wherever the country was still free of 
enemy occupation. I lost every case, of course, never even 
bothering to show up in court. One guilty verdict followed 
another but I didn’t care. The more there were the more the 
Devil whispered in my ears, feeding my vanity. I wanted to 
emulate the famous Pan Lashtch, who had so many summonses 
hanging around his neck that he had a traveling robe stuffed with 
them, but who 1s remembered to this day as a worthy man.” 

‘That's because he felt remorse, made full restitution for all 


the harm he did, and died with contrition in his heart,’’the King 
interrupted. 

Kmita rested for a moment longer and then began to tell the 
story of his coming to the Lauda country, of the Billevitch will, 
Olenka and his inheritance of Lubitch. 

“I don’t care about the estate,” he shrugged. “I took enough 
off the enemy to buy ten such villages, and I’ve not only 
replaced everything I lost to Hovansky’s hordes but I’ve added 
to what I had before. I’ve still enough left in Tchenstohova to 
live like a rich ‘man the rest of my life and I don’t need to ask 
Anvoncerotccaume: But that girl Sire... ah, that inl’ Winat’s 
another matter.” 

Here he began to list Olenka’s qualities, shaken by the onrush 
of memory and his own sense of loss. 

‘“There’s so much decency and goodness in that girl,” he said, 
“that I became ashamed of the way I’d been living. She has such 
a natural, inborn loathing of injustice, that she began to press me 
to live like a decent man, make my peace with whomever I’d 
injured and settle the claims against me...” 

“And did you take her good advice?” asked the King. 

“God help me, no I didn’t, Majesty! Oh, I wanted to, that’s 
true, as God is my witness. But old sins have a way of holding 
on... First, the people of Upita pushed my men around a bit, so 
I burned the town...” 

“For God’s sake!’ the King cried. “That’s a hanging matter!” 

“There's more, Majesty! Then the Laudanian gentry killed 
my boon companions, all of them highborn nobles but also hard, 
cruel and violent men, just as ruthless and contemptuous of the 
law as I was myself. I couldn’t leave them unavenged so that 
very night I attacked the Butryms’ settlement and put them to 
the sword!” 

The King sat and listened with a rising horror while Kmita 
went on with his recitation, careful to include everything, no 
matter how dreadful, and making no excuses for anything he’d 
done. But when he came to his raid on Billevitche and seizure 
of Olenka the King heard enough. 

“Even a Tartar doesn’t do his courting like that!” he broke in. 

“It was more fitting for a peasant than a gentleman,” Pan 
Andrei agreed. “Which is why God punished me with Volody- 
ovski’s hand. Pan Michal called up all those Laudanian grey- 


backs, beat me fair and square, got back the girl, and cut me up 
so badly that I almost failed to pull through... Ah, it would’ve 
been a hundred times better for me if I hadn’t, because then I’d 
have been unable to join Radzivill against my King and country! 
But that’s not what happened. I thought the end had come on 
me anyway, because here was another hanging matter, and | just 
didn’t care anymore what happened to my neck. And the 
Voyevode of Vilna came suddenly to my rescue.” 

“He shielded you?” 

‘“‘He sent me a commission which put me under his military 
jurisdiction and that was the end of all my worries about courts 
and hangmen! | clung to him like a drowning man. He was my 
only hope of rescue and salvation. I raised a regiment like 
Lithuania Nasimeverseen before, there weren t any tlercer cut— 
throats in all of the army. Radzivill welcomed me in Keydany 
as if | were his son. He reminded me of our kinship through his 
mother. He promised to protect me... 

“Oh it’s all so clear now!” the pale, shaken Kmita cried out 
bitterly. “He had his plans for me, along with all his other foul 
plots and conniving. He needed strong, ruthless men around 
him, the kind who’d do anything he ordered without thinking 
twice! And I, the simple-minded young fool that I was, took it 
at face value. I even swore an oath on a crucifix, on my soul’s 
salvation, that I’d never leave him no matter what happened! | 
thought he had a war with Swedes or Russians in mind when he 
made me swear that oath, so I swore it gladly. And then there 
was that terrible banquet at which they signed the treaty with 
the Swedes...” 
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He went on to relate all the soul-shaking events of that night, 
including how the other colonels threw their symbols of author- 
ity at Radzivill’s feet, while he did nothing, chained by his oath 
to his traitor Hetman. 

“All those who went over to the enemy had also sworn their 
oaths of loyalty to us,” the King remarked sadly. “But that didn’t 
stop them.” 

“I wanted no part of treason, Sire, even though I didn’t throw 
down my bulava like Pan Volodyovski, Pan Mirski and all of the 
others. But I was like a bearina net! I’d given my solemn oath 


to stand by Radzivill no matter what happened! It was like 
being suddenly thrown into hellfire! Dear God, what a torment 
all that was, especially since my girl called me a traitor right into 
my face and turned on me as if I were a reptile. She may be a 
woman, Sire, with a woman’s feelings, but she reasons as logi- 
cally and coldly as any man alive, and there isn’t anyone in the 
country who's more devoted to Your Majesty.” 

“God bless her for that, then,” said the King. “That’s enough 
for me to love her in return.”’ 

“She thought she could turn me into a loyalist and patriot but 
when that failed she had no more use for me. Whatever love 
she might have had turned to a bitter hatred. In the meantime 
Radzivill called me to him and laid out all his supposed plans and 
reasons as clearly as daylight. I can’t even repeat all the things 
he told me, Majesty. He dazed me with his vision. I was 
overwhelmed by the vistas of happiness for our country that he 
Spucacuuctoneumic. lbecheveduevenvenme une Said. alle @. late 
convinced far more experienced men than I, trusting and sim- 
ple-minded soldier that I was! I clutched at him with both hands 
and I hung onto him with all my heart and soul because | 
thought he was the only clear-sighted, honest and decent man 
among us, while everyone else was either blind or evil. I’d have 
jumped into flames for him, just as I’d do it now for Your 
Majesty, because I just don’t know how to do anything by 
halves, whether it’s a matter of service or of loving...” 

“That’s obvious,” the King observed. “You don’t have to 
convince me about the depth of your commitments.” 

“So I served him well,” Kmita went on grimly. “I think it’s 
safe to say that if it hadn’t been for me, his treason would not 
have lasted long beyond its announcement, because his own 
army would have torn him into shreds. In fact that almost 
happened. His own Hungarian Guard and some of the dragoons 
were already driving through his Scotsmen when I charged them 
with my regiment and ground them into dust. And then there 
were the other regiments stationed throughout the country that 
refused to go with him to the Swedes. I destroyed them too. 
Only Pan Volodyovski managed to escape and lead his Laudani- 
ans to Podlasye to join Pan Sapyeha, and he did it so brilliantly, 
and with such aplomb, that it would be a miracle for a lesser 
soldier. That’s where all the shattered remnants gathered in due 


time, formed a confederation and became a real center of resis- 
tance, but God alone can count all the good men I killed, 
scattered or destroyed in the meantime.” 

He told the story of his own capture by Volodyovski, and of 
how Radzivill’s letter accidentally saved him from a firing squad, 
and brought his tale to the point of his last meeting with the 
traitor Hetman. 

“T still served him then,” he murmured, as open and revealing 
as if he were making a death-bed confession. “But it was a bitter 
service for me then. There was just no way for me to account 
for some of the things Radzivill was doing, because there isn’t a 
shred of faith, decency, honesty or conscience in that man, and 
his given word is as meaningless and empty as that of Charles 
Gustav himself. I started questioning his orders, demanding 
explanations and leaping into his face like a scalded cat, until he 
lost his patience with my challenges to his authority and couldn't 
Staarto Mave mle mMeak hime any more. OO ulfenuine Semele some 
with dispatches and that’s where I came to my meeting with 
Boguslav.” 

“It’s unbelievable how important are the things you tell us,” 
said the King. “At last we’re hearing about it from an eyewit- 
ness, pars magna fuit, who played a major role in everything that 
happened over there.” 
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“That it was pars magna fuit, Majesty, that | won’t deny,” Pan 
Andrei continued. “I was a major part of everything that hap- 
pened. But I was glad to leave with those dispatches because | 
couldn't stand Keydany any longer. On the road, in a small 
country town called Pilvishkye, I met with Prince Bo- 


guslav—may God place him in my hands again so that I can 
repay him for the terrible calumny that he threw upon me! But 
not only was there no offer made to him concerning Your 
Majesty, not only is that a vicious and malicious Jie, but it was 
there that I finally saw the full naked truth about those heretics, 
lost all my illusions, and turned against them with all their 
treacheries laid bare before me, plain and clear as daylight.” 

“Tell us about that, quickly!” the King urged. “Because the 
way it was presented to us, Boguslav went along with Yanush 
only because he had to.” 


“He, Majesty? He’s far worse than Yanush! He ts the archi- 
tect of their entire treason. It was he who first tempted the 
Hetman with a crown, which God is bound to note on Judgment 
Day. Yanush, at least, may have had some shred of public good 
in mind, or he pretended to serve some higher patriotic notions, 
but Boguslav bared his whole ugly soul to me, taking me for an 
arch-traitor like himself.” 

“What did he tell you, then?” 

“I hardly dare to repeat what he told me, Sire. ‘The Common- 
wealth,’ he said; ‘is going to the Devil, which is where it belongs along 
with all is follies. It’s like a length of rich red cloth that everybody’s 
clawing for all they are worth, inside as outside. And we will not only 
do nothing to help keeping it together,’ he said, “but we'll pull harder 
than all the rest so that we’ll wind up with more of it in our grasp... 
Lithuania must be ours,’ he told me. ‘That much, at least, will stay 
in our hands and I'll be the Grand Duke after Yanush because I’m 
going to marry his daughter.’” 

The King hid his eyes behind his hand. 

“Dear God,” he whispered. “How could it have been other- 

wise than what happened here? The Radzivills, Opalinski, 
Radeyovski... They all wanted crowns, even if that meant tear- 
ing up what God joined together...” 
“TF also thought that [’d turn to stone with horror when I 
heard Boguslav,’’ Pan Andrei said. “I had my men douse me with 
cold water just to keep from going stark raving mad. The vision 
of all I'd done became too much to bear. But everything about 
me changed so completely from that moment, Sire, as if I'd been 
hit by lightning. My mind was sheer chaos. I had no idea what 
to do. I couldn’t make up my mind whether to cut Boguslav’s 
throat or my own. I howled like a wild beast because I felt as if 
I'd been driven into a pit like a hunted boar and hopelessly 
entangled in nets I’d been too blind to see. I didn’t give another 
thought to Yanush Radzivill’s lies, promises, explanations and 
ideas. The last thing on my mind was Radzivill service... all | 
wanted out of them was vengeance!”’ 

Close to the end of his story, Pan Andrei was also close to the 
end of his strength. But he had to finish. 

“A wild thought came to me from nowhere,” he went on, 
“although it’s just as likely that God might have sent it. I took 
a few men to Boguslav’s quarters, led him out of sight of his own 


people on the country highway, grabbed him by the neck and 
snatched him from the middle of his whole court and army. | 
wanted to carry him off to the confederates as a means of buying 
my way into their ranks and Your Majesty's service.” 

“I forgive you everything!” cried the King, swept away by the 
sincerity and courage of what he heard, and the matchless daring 
painted by the story. “You served them blindly because they 
blinded you, but you paid them back in full for their deceptions! 
Only Kmita could have tried to do such a thing! No one else 
would dare. I forgive you with all my heart, my boy, only tell 
me one thing more before I burn up with curiosity: He got 
away from you?” 

“At the mince rest stop, sitc,. 

“Howe” 

“He pulled a pistol out of my own belt and shot me in the 
face... this scar here, my lord. He slaughtered my men single- 
handed, and with their own weapons, and got away without a 
hair out of place.” | 

A touch of wonderment crept into his voice which thickened 
with hatred. Then he nodded grimly. 

“There’s no denying that he’s a great knight,” he said. “But 
we ll meet again. Evenif that’s the last thing on earth that I do.” 
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Here Kmita began to claw at his bedding but the King stopped 
him quickly and shot out a question. “And he concocted that 
letter out of hatred for you?” 

“Yes, Sire. Out of hatred. My wound healed well enough in 
the forest but there was nothing I could do about the pain inside 
me. It was no use going empty-handed to Volodyovski and the 
confederates because the Laudanians would kill me on sight. | 
knew that the Prince-Voyevode was marching against them so | 
sent them word to stay close together. That was my first good 
deed or Radzivill would have crushed them one by one in their 
winter quarters. But they became too powerful for him and 
now, as I hear it, they have him under siege. May God support 
their arms and send His just punishment on him, amen.” 

“That may already have happened,” said the King. “Or it will 
happen soon. What did you do next?” 

“I decided that since I couldn’t serve Your Majesty among the 


confederates, I’d find your own person and do my penance for 
past sins at your side. But how was I to go? Who'd accept 
Andrei Kmita? Who'd trust hime Who wouldn’t call him a 
turncoat and a traitor? So I named myself Babinitch and rode 
the length of the Commonwealth to Tchenstohova. Let Father 
Kordetzki testify if I rendered any service there. All I'll say 1s 
that my only thought was how to pay my country for the harm 
I’d done it, how to shed my blood in its behalf, and how to find 
my way back to decency and goodness... 

“The rest you know about, Majesty,” he resumed after another 
pause. “Because you watched it happen. And if your father’s 
heart moves you to compassion, if my new service out- 


weighs—or at least equals—my past sins, then take me into your 
heart, my Lord, restore me to your mercy, because I’ve no one 
else to beg for forgiveness... 

“I’m an outlaw, Sire.” His voice broke hopelessly under the 
weight of feeling. “I’m a proven traitor. I’ve broken my oath. 
But as God's my witness, I love my country and Your Majesty 
and I want nothing but to serve you both!” 
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._ Here the desperate young man gave way altogether and burst 
into tears as 1f he were a child, while the King, always the good 
father, began to stroke his hair and put his arms around him and 
tried to console him. 

Vaheeadiay lage Nan Casimir imiimiuneam= Yom Ge as dear to 
me as if you were my son. What did I tell you? You sinned out 
of ignorance. And how many do it with full knowledge of what 
they are doing? I forgive you everything because you've already 
erased all your past transgressions. Calm down, son, calm down! 
There aren’t many men who can claim as much merit as you’ve 
won. As God’s my witness, I forgive you, lad. Your country 
forgives you. Stop torturing yourself.” 

“God grant you everything that’s good in return for your 
compassion, Sire,” the young knight said through his tears. 
“There’s punishment waiting for me in the next world, I know. 
I may not have known what | was swearing to when I pledged 
myself to Radzivill, but an oath’s an oath.” 

“God won't damn you for it,” the King said. “Or he’d have 


to send half the Commonwealth to hellfire, namely all those 
who broke their oaths to us.” 

“T toithinkine lomiphivavoidtkielmtselt) Sites Kimitaibegam to 
calm down. He even tried a smile. “Father Kordetzki was 
certain of it but he wasn’t all that sure about purgatory. Ay, it’ll 
be a hard time, roasting for a hundred years... But no matter. A 
man can take a lot if he can hope for eventual salvation. And 
besides, prayers might help too and shorten the torments.” 

“Just don’t torment yourself,” the King urged. “I'll ask the 
Nuncio himself to say a Mass for you. You won’t have to worry 
about much with that kind of intercession, I am sure. Keep 
trusting in God’s mercy!” 

“Thank you, Sire.” The young man had quietened down and 
stared at the King with gratitude and love. “God will bring me 
back to health. Ill get my strength back, and then I'll be able 
to send another Swede or two into the next world... That ought 
to count for something in Heaven, don’t you think, my Lord? 
As well as helping to restore my good name on earth.” 

“Stay confident and don’t worry about anything that people 
say or think about you now. I'll see to it that you get all that’s 
due to you. Quieter times will return and Il] make sure that all 
your good new services are known and remembered. You've 
done much already and I am certain you'll do even more. When 
the time comes I’ll have the whole matter raised in Parliament. 
And your good ae as well as your rank and reputation, will 
be restored to you.’ 

Both of them knew that it wasn’t going to be quite - easy. 
The Commonwealth was a nation ruled by laws and statutes 
which defined all the privileges of the gentry as well as their 
responsibilities to each other and the state. Once declared an 
outlaw, condemned to ‘loss of name, rank, fame and fortune,’ a man 
became like a living corpse among his own kind, shunned by 
everyone and stripped of all protection. Not even the King’s 
goodwill and personal affection could save Kmita from the 
tribunals that would reach out for him as soon as peace and order 
were restored. 

“Be that as it may, Majesty,” Kmita said and turned to some- 
thing closer to his heart. “It’s what that girl of mine thinks that 
matters to me the most. Olenka is her name. It’s been a long 
time since I ve scemmhersSire! Theresstveen alot omp meas emc 


of it came from her condemnation of me, and some came 
without her. But even though a man might want to drive love 
out of his heart at times, and struggles with it as if he were 
trapped in a bear’s clutch, the beast hangs on and won’t let him 
gO no matter what he does!” 

The King laughed, pleased and amused, and shook his head 
kindly. “And what could I do for you about that?” he asked. 

“Viaes jist it, sire! “muita ungede You aresthe only ome to 
whom she would listen! She’s a diehard royalist, that girl, and 
she’ll never forgive me my Keydany actions unless Your Majesty 
speaks for me himself and certifies that I’ve changed, that I’ve 
returned to my rightful duties, and that I’m serving you and our 
Motherland out of true contrition and my own free will, and not 
for any honors or rewards.” 

“Well, if that’s all,” the King went on laughing. “I'll do what 
I can. And if she’s such a royalist as you say then my intercession 
should have some effect...” 

Then a troubling thought passed across his face. 

“lm jistreoncerned thatsne michtmotbe ince by tnat time. 
or that some unforeseen misfortune might befall her, as happens 
in wartime...” 

“God's angels will protect her,’ Kmita said. 


~ 
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But Yan Casimir now showed that facet of his character which 
gave him the names of merciful, beneficent, and compassionate, 
the qualities which made him loved by his simple subjects and 
despised by so many of the magnates, since people who have 
neither mercy, goodwill nor compassion in their hearts look 
upon goodness and generosity as weakness. 

“Let’s leave your girl, then, to God’s protection,” he said. “At 
least for the time being. And now let’s make sure that you don't 
get swamped with summonses and verdicts before you have a 
chance to clear your name. Every soldier of any worth will be 
raising regiments all over the country and you'll do the same. 
SiiecsisevOuntelbime, you ve beenmdecianed am outlaw, | can’t 
give you a commission as Andrei Kmita but I’ll give you one as 
Babinitch. You're a first rate soldier, no matter how you're 
known, and you'll render great services to the country. You'll 
take the field under the Castellan of Kiev who’ll know how to 


use you. Campaigning under Pan Tcharnyetzki can be the 
shortest way to death, but it’s also the quickest road to honors 
and distinctions, and if chance rules that you should harass the 
Swedes as you harassed Hovansky then you’ll serve the Com- 
monwealth better than any man. Your good deeds began under 
the name of Babinitch so keep it a bit longer and the tribunals 
will leave you alone. And when your fresh fame shines through 
the whole country like the sun, when you are known and 
revered among all our people as their greatest knight, then we'll 
reveal your real identity. Some of your accusers will die in the 
new war, others might feel ashamed to drag such a famous 
cavalier through the courts, and you'll be able to make amends 
to others. I dare say that a great many documents and files will 
get lost in the chaos, and I promise you again that I'll trumpet 
your merits to the skies, and that I'll personally recommend you 
to the Senate for honors and promotion because you're already 
worth it in my eyes.” 

“Great King!” Kmita cried. “How did I earn such mercy?” 

“In more ways than many who think they've a right to it,” Yan 
Gasimir said. “Sov besatwperce. May «dear: andeialGhilllseny atit. 
because I’ve a feeling that your own precious royalist won't 
keep you at a distance, and that you'll! give me many little 
royalists in due time.” 

Despite his weakness, the overjoyed Kmita struggled out of 
bed and threw himself headlong at the King’s feet. 

“In God’s name, Andrei, what do you think you’re doing?” 
Yan Casimir cried and started lifting the young man off the floor. 
“You'll break your wounds open! Here someone, help! Come 
running!” 

The High Constable himself rushed into the room, having 
been wandering through his castle for some time in search of the 
King. 

“Holy George, my sainted patron!” he shouted, catching sight 
of the King struggling to carry the young man in his arms. 
‘What do I see here?” 

“This is Pan Babinitch,” the King said. “My dearest soldier 
and my most faithful servant who saved my life just a few days 
ago. Help me, my Lord Marshal, to get him into bed.” 


Chapter Eighty-four 


THE KING TRAVELED to Lvov through Dukla, Krosno and the 
historic family lands of the Pototzkis around the town, castle, stud 
farms and estate of Lantzut, with the Lord High Constable and 
many dignitaries, senators and bishops at his side, and a great 
column of their private regiments and retinues unfolding behind 
them. And just as a great river gathers lesser streams as it rolls out 
of the foothills into open country, so fresh troops of warriors 
joined the King’s new army almost every minute. 

The war fever had already spread far across the country. All 
kinds of men ran to fight the Swedes. Great lords, high and 
petty gentry, and a swarm of soldiers crowded into the King’s 
column singly or in clusters, along with groups of armed peas- 
antry that flowed out of the woods and villages they passed. 
Two manifestos, threatening dire punishment to the disobedi- 
ent, summoned the gentry of the Palatinate of Krakow in a 
General Levy, along with an appeal from the King himself which 
stirred even the laziest and the most indifferent. But there 
wasn’t any need for threats. Everyone responded. Old men and 
boys barely into their teens were mounting up in all the country 
manors. Women surrendered their jewelry and their most costly 
dresses to the treasury and many of them marched off to war 
themselves. The Gypsy smithies roared night and day, beating 
the household tools of the simple folk into vicious weapons, and 
wild mountaineers swarmed down into the plains with their 
long-stemmed hatchets. Priests bearing crosses and religious 
banners met the King at the limits of every town he entered, and 
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whole congregations of loyal city Jews came out to greet him 
with their Rabbis pacing solemnly ahead. 

All the towns and hamlets of Malopolska, which is where the 
nation of the Poles began in the dim distant days of prehistoric 
legend, emptied as if by magic as every male inhabitant went off 
to the war. 

The King’s journey turned into a triumphal march, fanned by 
a clement breeze which seemed to carry the best possible news 
from everywhere in the country. It wasn’t just in these lands, 
where neither Swedes nor Russians had managed to enter, that 
every man alive was running to arms. A terrible war of retribu- 
tion and reprisal raised its fiery head in the most distant palati- 
nates and counties, reaching into every castle, home, settlement 
and village, and calling out even the grim inhabitants of the 
brooding, impenetrable forests. It seemed as if the lower the 
nation had fallen before, the taller it strove to rise. The Com- 
monwealth seemed reborn. People were filled with a fresh and 
wholly different spirit, quite wiling to tear open the hardened 
scars on their hearts and conscience in order to cleanse their 
blood and get rid of their moral poisons. 

More and more often came word of a powerful confederation 
of gentry and the Army headed by the old Grand Hetman of the 
Crown, Revera Pototzki, Field Hetman Lantzkoronski who was 
also Voyevode of Ruthenia, Pan Pawel Sapyeha, and Stefan 
Tcharnyetzki, the Castellan of Kiev. Playing a leading role in 
this mobilization of the country’s traditional defenders, was 
Prince Michal Radzivill, a powerful young magnate who was 
determined to remove the stain of infamy that the treasons of his 
cousins Yanush and Boguslav spilled on his family name, and 
Kristof Tishkevitch, the Voyevode of Tchernihov, who had once 
fought beside the almost legendary Yeremi Vishnovyetzki. 

Each day saw couriers galloping with letters between these 
powerful leaders and George Lubomirski who didn’t want such 
an important movement to come to life without him. The news 
was firmer every day and, at last, came the announcement that 
thundered throughout the whole country: the Hetmans and the 
Army declared their independence of the Swedes and formed 
the Confederation of Tishovyetz ‘in the defense of the Nation and 
the Realm,’ as the law permitted in times when the govern- 


ment—in this case that of Charles Gustav and the Swedes— no 
longer served the best interests of the people. 

King Yan Casimir, of course, knew earlier about the plans for 
the confederation since both he and his Queen worked long and 
hard in their Silesian exile to bring it about. But planning, 
pleading and cajoling by courier and letter couldn’t compare 
with the actual fact of the declaration, nor were its terms and 
goals known beyond its signers, and both Yan Casimir and 
Marie-Louise waited impatiently to read the Act of the Confed- 
eration and its manifesto. 
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iene seicumexeeday... Nivevhadmcomie close to Uva ww hen 
two emissaries from Tishovyetz caught up with the King, bring- 
ing the documents for his ratification along with the confeder- 
ates’ assurances of faithful and obedient service. The King read 
out the declaration at a general council of senators and bishops, 
lifting the hearts of everyone who heard him, because this 
historic moment marked a great deal more than just return to 
loyalty and the beginning of general resistance; it also heralded 
renewal for the entire people whom, only recently, a foreign 
conqueror described as having neither faith nor patriotism, nor 
Comseleice, On misciplinc, NOL Clidrance, nor any otner of the 
public virtues by which nations prosper. 

Proof of this new birth lay before the King in the form of the 
Act of the Confederation and its Declaration. 

foe Neer TOU its jUstinNcalionn metMempen umes. Of «@lharics 
Gustav, in all his broken guarantees and promises, the cruelties 
perpetrated by his generals and his army, the oppressions and 
Diliicderute Oo tie people, the desceratiom of the churches and 
bloodshed among the innocent, and it declared all-out war 
against the Scandinavian invaders. 

The manifesto, as grim as the trumpet call for Judgment Day, 
summoned all the people, not just the landed gentry, to their 
historic duty, which had never happened in the Commonwealth 
before. 

‘Even those who have been outlawed, banished or proscribed,’ the 
declaration stated, ‘are hereby called to war, their offenses suspended 
or forgiven.’ 

The knighthood was to report ‘nemine excepto’ which, accord- 


ing to the ancient law of universal military service, meant every 
man between the ages of sixteen and sixty who was entitled to 
wear a sword, own land, run for public office, elect their King 
and bear a coat of arms. Moreover, each landowner was bound 
to supply ten able-bodied soldiers for the infantry for each two 
acres plowed on his estates, ‘or, being equal according to each man’s 
abilities and means, more from the wealthy and less from the poorer.’ 

‘Since in this Nation, the manifesto stated in the nobility’s 
traditional combination of Polish and Latin, ‘all good and evil 
comes to all men in an equal measure, therefore the pericula or dangers 
must be likewise shared. Whtoever calls himself a nobleman, whether a 
landholder or without possessions, is hereby summoned to take arms 
along with all his sons whether he has few of them or many... 

‘All of us being gentry,’ the declaration stated, ‘whether high or 
low, minor or magnatus, and all of us having equal access to all 
distinctions and prerogativas of the Commonwealth, it is both proper 
and necessary for us to show equal sacrifice and valor in the defense of 
our country’s libertates et beneficiorum. ’ 

That was how this confederation of the gentry understood its 
role within the nation. The King and the leading senators, who 
had struggled for more than twenty years to bring about just 
such a renewal of conscience and commitment, heard those 
words with joy. They saw at once that the Commonwealth was 
ripe for repair, the nation had matured, and all of its many 
peoples were looking for new trails they might take together. 
Anxious to rid itself of all its rust and dead-wood, the country 
was ready to begin a new Golden Age. 

‘Moreover,’ the declaration stated in terms never heard any- 
where in Europe up to this point in history. “We the assembled 
Gentry do hereby open all the honors and distinctions, along with all 
the privileges and benefices heretofore reserved in this Republic to the 
Nobility and Knighthood, to all persons of all conditions, irrespective 
of their birth and station, these to be earned by merit to the country.’ 
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A profound silence settled on the gathering at this set of 
phrases. The King and the Senate, who had long urged such 
extension of the gentry’s privileges to the lower orders, were too 
moved to speak. They thought that years would pass before it 
was safe to make such proposals to the bitterly self-protective 


gentry, and that endless amounts of conflict, work and struggle 
lay aneqd or them ama iiere that same gentry, so jealous of its 
prerogatives and positions, was throwing wide the doors of 
advancement to all the masses of the landless peasants. 

The Primate felt as if the wings of prophecy had brushed him 
In passing. 

“Because you've placed this punctum in your declaration,” he 
said to the confederates’ envoys and to the gathered nobles, 
“future generations will honor this Confederation until the end 
of time. And if.anyone wants to call our times the moment of 
our fall from our ancient virtues [ will deny it by showing your 
exaimiole. 

Bishop Gembitzki was both too moved and too ill to speak, 
but he blessed the gathering with a shaking hand, his face wet 
with tears. 

“Weanealendy see ttive cnicmy driven irom Our lands, salditic 
King. 

“God grant it!” cried the two emissaries. “The sooner the 
Detter, 

“You gentlemen will come with us to Lvov,” Yan Casimir told 
them. “Where we shall ratify this Confederation and form yet 
another which even all the powers of Hell will never breach or 
time atenm, 

The senators and the emissaries stared dumbly at each other, 
wondering what this new confederation was to be about, but the 
King told them nothing more. Only his face glowed with a 
great inner fire and illumination as if he were inspired by a holy 
vision. 

Then he picked up the Act and the Declaration, read them 
again with joyful smile, and asked suddenly: “Was there a lot of 
Opposition to this?” 

“None, majesty,” said Pan Domashevski, the magistrate of 
Lukov and one of the envoys. “The Act was unanimous, thanks 
to the unity of the Hetmans, the Voyevode of Vitebsk and 
Castellan Tcharnyetzki. Such is the general rage against the 
Swedes, and such is the love for our Motherland among the 
lesser gentry, that no one said one word against it.” 

eve agnecdsautnc @utser,, added MameSlazevski, a rich land- 
holder who was the other envoy, “that we were not a diet, that 
a majority vote would make the decisions, and that no one’s veto 


could threaten the result. Anyone who tried it would have been 
cut to pieces, | am sure. Everyone also urged that we get rid of 
that liberum veto in our parliaments because it means the liberty 
of one and the slavery of many.” 

“You speak golden words, sir,” the Primate said and nodded. 
“There won’t be an enemy in the world that we’ll have to fear 
once we have built a firm and just foundation for ruling our 
country.” 

“And where is the Voyevode of Vitebsk at this moment?” the 
King wished to know. 

“Pan Sapyeha rode back to his army just as soon as he signed 
the Act, and hes back at Hikorzin by now, lexpect, oneveritne 
envoys said. “The siege there will end at any moment now. In 
fact Kadzivill could be in his hands already.” 

“Pan Sapyeha was that sure of getting him, then?” 

“He waseigsure Of it as there is a night beferessuimise, Alisoft 
Radzivill’s own men, even the most loyal, have turned on the 
traitor. His whole force is just a handful of Swedes and therxe is 
no way for reinforcements to come from anywhere. As Pan 
Sapyeha said to us himself, he’d have captured Radzivill in just 
one more day but he didn’t want to hold up the meeting. ‘This 
is far more pressing and important,’ he said, ‘than Yanush Radzivill 
for whom a single regiment ought to be enough.’ 

“God be thanked! And where is Pan Tcharnyetzki?”’ 

“So many of the best cavaliers and gentry came running to 
enlist with him that he found himself commanding a fair-sized 
brigade in less than a day. He marched out at once against the 
Swedes but we don’t know where.” 

“And my lords the Hetmans?” 

“Their Lordships eagerly await Your Majesty’s orders, plan 
their new campaigns, keep close contact with Pan Zamoyski in 
Zamost, and collect new regiments every day.” 

“Everyone, then, has turned against the Swedes?”’ 

“Everyone, Majesty! The Hetmans are in close touch with 
the army of Pan Konyetzpolski who is still with Charles Gustav 
in Prussia but anxious to return to his rightful service. The 
deputies from his army told the Hetmans’ soldiers that they are 
all sick of Swedish flatteries and promises. They’ve had a belly- 
ful of Charles’ banquets, simpering, winking and applause. 
They are too close to the main bulk of the Swedish army for an 


immediate mutiny but they intend to break that allegiance the 
first chance they get.” 

“There is good news everywhere we turn,’ the King said, 
delighted. “Everyone has found the voice of his conscience, 
thanks be to Our Lady! This is the happiest day of my life. The 
next such moment will come when the last enemy soldier has 
left the borders of the Commonwealth.” 

“God forbid that this should ever happen!” Pan Domashevski 
cried out suddenly and slapped the saber dangling at his side. 

“What do you mean?” asked the King, astonished. 

“How can one of those boot-dragging malingerers be allowed 
to set a foot out of the Commonwealth alive, Majesty? How can 
we let a single one of them escape in one piece? Don’t we have 
our sabers?”’ 

“God bless you!” the King cried happily. “That's the spirit! 
That's theeright idea.” 
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The King called for wine to drink a toast with the two 
confederates, but right behind the serving lads who brought it 
came an elderly gentleman-in-waiting with word of another 
new arrival. 

isis WaMmesisuktystoporki, Sire, hesteported. trlecomes 
from Tchenstohova. He hopes to have a chance to pay his 
respects to Your Majesty.” 

“Send him right in!’’cried the King and, aftera moment, a tall, 
long-faced, bony country squire came into the chamber, peering 
around suspiciously from under lowered brows rather like a 
goat. He bowed to the ground before the King, gave a some- 
what haughty bow to the assembled nobles, and said with gruff 
good nature: | 

“Enaise be to Jesus Chirist. 

“For ever and ever,’ the King gave the traditional response 
and added quickly: “What news do you bring us?” 

“The frost is biting real hard outside, Majesty,” the squire 
drawled out as if that was the most important news he had. “Just 
about froze my eyelids shut.” 

“For God's sake man!” the King cried out. “Tell us about the 
Swedes, not the weather!” 

inate ssenctcmemsry about tient oimee Ihe tall, laconic 


squire shrugged with quiet amusement. “They've been gone 
from Tchenstohova for quite a while now.” 

“Yes weve heard aboutmthat, the Kame said, pleased and 
smiling. “We’ve had word before. But it’s one thing to hear it 
as a rumor and another when it comes at first hand. You were 
there? You saw it for yourself? You were one of the defenders?” 

“That I was, Majesty. A defender and eyewitness to all the 
miracles of Our Blessed Lady.” 

“There 1s io. limit to iler mercy, sardetieskGine,sraicimemiais 
eyes quickly, Ect sihopethat we desctve cevem more OFat- 

“ve seen a lot in my time, Majesty,” said Pan Krystoporski, 
wagging his grizzled head. “But I’ve never come across such 
Clear-cllt Mmbaciesmbelone- ayn) wav Sime sNere Seamlettemitom 
Prior Kordetzki who'll tell you all about it.” 

The King reached for the letter that Krystoporski was holding 
out to him, broke the seals, and began to read quietly to himself. 
Joy and amazement passed across his face. At times he put aside 
the reading to murmur a prayer. 

“The Prior writes,” he said to Krystoporski, “that you lost a 
great hero in the siege. A certain Babinitch? The man who 
blew up Mueller’s monster cannon?” 

“He sacrificed himself for us all, Sire,” Krystoporski said in 
grief and admiration. “Some people say that he’s still alive 
somewhere but what do they know? No one saw his body so 
no one knows for certain... But we've never ceased to mourn 
him because if it hadn’t been for his great act of courage things 
would have gone badly for us, and that’s no mistake.” 

“Then you can stop mourning him, my friend,” the King 
answered gaily. “Pan Babinitch is alive and with us. He 
brought us the first news from Tchenstohova and then, after- 
wards, he rendered us such services that we’ve no idea how to 
reward him for them.” 

“That's wonderful, Majesty!” the gruff old noble cried. “If 
he’s alive then it’s another miracle, and won’t Father Kordetzki 
be pleased to hear about it? A real father couldn't love his son 
as much as he loved Babinitch. I'd be grateful if Your Majesty 
would let me give my greetings to that brave young man because 
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there isn’t another soldier like him.’ 
But the King had gone back to his reading and called out, 


surprised: “What’s this, then? So they tried one more sneak 
attack on the monastery after they withdrew?” 

“Mueller never showed his face again but Veyhard popped up 
unexpectedly at the gates, trusting to find them open. Which 
he did, it being a Sunday and the monastery being packed with 
pilgrims... But the peasants in the church charged him so 
fiercely that he lost half his men and had to run forit. Then Pan 
Pyotr Tcharnyetzki came riding up with Pan Kulesha’s people 
and finished him off altogether.” 

The King turned and nodded gravely to the senators. “You 
hear this, my Lords? You see how the poor, simple tillers of the 
soil fight in defense of their Motherland and their Faith?” 

“Do they ever, Sire!” Krystoporski cried. “All the villages 
near Tchenstohova have turned into ghost-towns because every 
peasant, serf and farmboy 1s out with his scythe, harvesting the 
Swedes. The war is raging everywhere you look! The Swedes 
have to stick together in large numbers or they go down like 
wheat stalks and God help the one who falls into the peasants’ 
hands. He’d do better to go straight to Hell, the way they do 
him in... And it’s the same throughout the country, Sire! Eve- 
rybody’s rising! Those fleabitten mongrels should’ve had more 
sense than to raise their sacrilegious paws against Tchenstohova. 
There’s no way for them to stay here after that!” 

“From this time on,” the King said seriously and firmly. 
“There'll be no abuse or exploitation in this country of those 
honest, simple country folk who give their lives so bravely for 
their Motherland. So help me God and the Holy Cross!”’ 

“Amen!” said the Primate. 

But Pan Krystoporski remembered something else and 
slapped himself across the forehead in disgust. 

“The frost must’ve scrambled all my wits, my Lord,” he said, 
gruff and blunt as ever. “There’s one more piece of news that 
I’ve quite forgotten... There’s word from Vyelkopolska that 
Kristof Opalinski, that bitch-begotten Voyevode of Poznan, 
dropped dead suddenlike...” 

Here the bluff noble realized how he’d described a senator of 
the Commonwealth in the presence of the King and all the 
dignitaries and he looked down, confused. 

“It wasn’t his high office I was sniping at,” he muttered, 


ducking his head and visibly embarrassed. “But at the dirty 
trator 

No one, however, paid him any more attention because all 
eyes were fixed expectantly on the King. 

“We've long had Pan Yan Leshtchynski in mind for that 
office, even while Opalinski was alive,” he said after a thoughtful 
and protracted pause. “Let him do greater honor to it than his 
predecessor. But I see that God’s Judgment has begun on those 
who brought our country to its dreadful plight because the 
Voyevode of Vilna also might be standing at this moment before 
God’s bar of justice.” 

Then he turned decisively to the senators and bishops. “And 
now, gentlemen, we must turn all our thoughts to war. That has 
to be our first concern until it is won. I shall be glad to hear 
Your Lordships’ ideas and recommendations.” 


PART XXV 


Chapter Eighty-five 


AT THE MOMENT WHEN the King spoke about God’s Judgment 
on the Voyevode of Vilna he must have been moved by a prophetic 
vision; the fall of Tikotzin was then just a matter of days if not 
hours. In fact his besieger, Pan Sapyeha, was so sure of it that he 
set out for the confederates’ assembly leaving the final moments 
of the siege to Colonel Oskierka. He ordered his commanders to 
wait with the last assault until he returned, and called his leading 
officers together for instructions concerning the capture of Radz- 
ivill. 

-“Pve heard,” he said, “that a great many of our serving gentry 
plan to kill the Voyevode of Vilna as soon as the castle falls into 
our hands, which could easily happen while I am away. I want 
you all to know that I categorically forbid any attempts on the 
Prince’s life. It’s true that I’m urged every day to show him no 
mercy, and by such exalted persons that you’d be amazed to 
know who they are, but I am not going to go along with that. 
It’s not a matter of compassion, because the traitor isn’t worth 
an afterthought, but I’ve no legal right to take his life. Besides, 
| dtrarner send him to the dict tor a proper trial, so that future 
generations might have an example that neither a great family 
name, nor distinguished offices, can protect a traitor from. pun- 
ishment and justice.” 

That was the sense of what he had to say. He spoke at length 
and with a great many classical metaphors and allusions because, 
for ali his decency and goodness, he had one fatal weakness. He 
thought himself a great orator and liked to dazzle any listeners 
he could find with his erudition, often relishing the sound of his 
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own voice and closing his eyes with pleasure at a particularly 
rounded or well-chosen phrase. 

“In that case I’ll have to soak my right hand in ice water,” Pan 
Zagloba answered, “because it’s itching to get at that turncoat... 
All I want to say is that if Radzivill had me in his claws he 
wouldn’t wait till sunset to have my head under the axe. He 
knows who’s responsible for the fact that his army left him. He 
knows who undermined his standing with the Swedes. But 
what I don’t know is why | should treat him any better than he’d 
Creatine, - 

“That's because you are not the commander here,” the Vo- 
yevode said sternly. “And you'll obey orders.” 

“Hmm. Well. As to that, it’s true that I'll listen to what I am 
told,” the fat knight replied. “But sometimes it isn’t a bad idea 
to listen to Zagloba. I don’t mind saying that if Radzivill had 
listened when I urged him to give up his treason he’d be out in 
the field nght now, leading the entire Lithuanian army, and not 
counting his last minutes in that little castle.” 

“Are you saying that the Lithuanian Army fell into bad 
hands?” the Voyevode asked, provoked and amused, while his lips 
twitched in a little smile. 

“That's not for me to say,” the fat knight answered with a 
modest shrug, “since I’m the one who put it there... I made the 
decision. All that our beloved Joannes Casimirus has to do is to 
approve my choice.” 

Pan Sapyeha liked Zagloba’s quick wit and tall tales, thinking 
himself also a man who appreciated a sharp mind and a ready 
tongue, so he smiled broadly. 

"eS, yesmulcar brother,” he remarked) You rethe ome who 
tormented Radzivill to distraction. You're the man who made 
me a Hetman. It’s all due to you... So why don’t you let me go 
to Tishovyetz in peace, without worrying about what might 
happen here? Poor Sapyeha also ought to be allowed to do some 
little service for our country.” 

Pan Zagloba propped his fists on his hips, pursed his lips, half 
closed his eyes and stared at the ceiling, and appeared to give 
deep thought to the Voyevode’s request. Then he nodded briefly 
and gave his consent. 

“Go in peace, Excellency,” he agreed with all the gravity of an 
elder statesman. “Do what you are able.” 


“Thanks for the permission,” the Voyevode answered. 

All the other officers joined in their commander’s laughter 
and he wasted no time in saying his goodbyes because his light 
traveling carriage was already waiting for him outside the front 
door. He shook hands with everyone, giving each man his final 
instructions, and then made sure to speak privately to Pan 
Volodyovski. 

“I want you to be responsible for Radzivill’s safety,” he told 
the little colonel. “If the castle should surrender while I am 
away you’re to make sure that not a single hair falls off the 
Wrage S ineeral§ 

“No one will touch him, Excellency,’ the little knight saluted. 
AS sommorcder, sik. 
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But Pan Zagloba’s curiosity was aroused by the Voyevode’s 
remarks earlier in the evening and he hurried after his small 
friend just as soon as Pan Sapyeha’s carriage rattled out of sight. 

“Who d’you suppose it is who’s pressing our Sappy to do 
away with Radzivill when he gets him?” 

“How should I know?” the little soldier shrugged. 

“You mean to say that if somebody’s mouth doesn’t spit an 
answer into your ear you can’t come up with any ideas of your 
own? Well, that’s true enough. But they must be really impor- 
tant people if they can give orders to the Voyevode.” 

“Could it be the King?” 

“The King? The King would forgive a dog if it bit him and 
then he’d have it fed a juicy sausage. That’s just the way he 1s, 
God bless him! No, no, the King wouldn’t hurt a flea!” 

“I know better than to get into an argument with you,” Pan 
Volodyovski said. “But people say he’s awfully bitter about 
Radeyovski.” 

“Bitter? Why shouldn’t he be bitter? Anybody can be bitter 
about somebody as, per exemplum, my determination to get at 
Radzivill... But where d’you see that in the King? He’s given 
I.adeyovski’s sons better care than a real father! No, no, that’s 
a heart made out of pure gold! I think it more likely that it’s the 
Queen who wants Radzivill dead. She’s a great lady, and I’m 
not saying a single word against her, but she is a woman, and 
Once a woman sharpens her claws for you she’ll dig you out of 


a crack in the floor if that’s where you’re hiding. You ought to 
keep that in mind for your own protection.” 

“What have I got to protect myself against?” the little knight 
sighed sadly. “I’ve never got anywhere with any one of them.” 

“Ah but you’d like to! Ho, ho, would you ever! That’s why 
even though you’re in the cavalry you run to those Tikotzin 
walls on foot with such determination! You think that there’s 
more than just Radzivill there. You’re hoping to find that 
Billevitch beauty waiting to be rescued! Oho, I know you, you 
rascal! Haven’t you managed to knock her out of your head 
afte alletinis times. 

“There was a time that I did,” Pan Michal shrugged sadly. 
“And even Kmita would have to agree that I treated her like a 
gentleman, letting myself forget the hurt of my rejection rather 
than pestering her against her will. But I admit that if she is over 
there in Tikotzin right now, and if God allows me to rescue her 
for a second time, I'll see it as a clear sign that I should try again. 
I don’t owe anything to Kmita so I can do what I like about that, 
and if he left her of his own free will then maybe she’s also 
forgotten him by now. And if that’s so, maybe I'll have better 
luck than before.” 
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Talking in this vein they came to their quarters where they 
found both the Skshetuskis, Pan Roche Kowalski, and also Pan 
Zjendjan, the Freeholder of Vonsosh. The reasons for Pan 
Sapyeha’s trip were no secret to anyone in his army so the 
knights were delighted that such a powerful union was about to 
spring to the defense of the country and the Faith. 

“It’s a different wind that blows through the Commonwealth 
these days,” Pan Stanislav observed. “And it blows right into the 
Swedes’ faces, thank God.” 

“It came from Tchenstohova,” Pan Yan said. “There was 
word yesterday that the monastery is still holding out and that 
it’s beating off all the enemy assaults better than before... Let’s 
keep hoping that Our Lady won’t let the enemy seize Her 
sanctuary. 

“God forbid!” Pan Zjendjan sighed, his pudgy face aglow 
with indignation. “I mean, the insult to God would be bad 


enough, but what about the enemy grabbing all those treasures? 
It’s enough to choke a man when he thinks about it.” 

“Our men are so anxious to finish with Radzivill and go to 
the relief of Tchenstohova that it’s hard to keep them in their 
trenches,” Volodyovski added. “Just yesterday Stankevitch’s bri- 
gade charged the walls without orders or even scaling ladders. 
And if you mention Tchenstohova anywhere in the ranks the 
Mie Coma imoumlacd 

Pan Zagloba also had to hold forth on his favorite subject. 
“So why are we’ keeping so many regiments here at Tikotzin 
when half of them are enough to take the place? I'll tell you 
why! That’s just Pan Sapyeha’s stubbornness, that’s all. He 
doesn’t want to take my good advice just so he can show he can 
do something without me! Meanwhile, as all of you can see, 
we've so many people to besiege this piddling little castle that 
they're just getting in each other’s way.” 

“You sound like the voice of experience itself, my dear sir,” 
Pan Stanislav offered, but Pan Zagloba missed the irony. 

“And why not? Who has more experience? Don’t I have a 
head on top of my neck?” 

“Uncle has a head on his neck!” Pan Roche bellowed sud- 
denly, moved his whiskers in a threatening manner, and started 
shooting warlike glances all around the room as if looking for 
someone who'd call him a liar. 

“But the Voyevode also has a good head on his shoulders,” said 
Pan Yan Skshetuski. “And if he’s holding so many regiments 
here that’s because there’s a strong possibility that Prince Bo- 
guslav might march down from Prussia to his cousin’s rescue.” 

“So why not send some light cavalry on a raid to Prussia?” 
Zagloba demanded. “You could get any amount of peasants to 
go along as well. I’d be the first to volunteer for a taste of good 
Gevmanibeer. 

“Beer's not much good in Winter,” Pan Michal observed. 
“Unless you serve it hot.” 

“So give me some mulled wine,” Pan Zagloba answered. “Or 
mead. Or goshalka.” 
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The others also showed some eagerness to get their whiskers 
wet and the Freeholder of Vonsosh started bustling about so 


briskly to take care of the need that in less time than it took to 
say it the table sagged under the weight of several mossy flagons. 
Pleased with this happy sight, the knights started to clink their 
cups together and to raise one toast after another. 

“Here’s to the end of the Swedes!” offered Pan Zagloba. 
“May they stop stuffing themselves with our good country bread 
and go back to chewing pine cones in Sweden!” 

“To their Majesties!” Pan Yan raised his glass. “The King and 
thica@iaeenil” 

“And to all those who stood by them loyally from the start,” 
added Volodyovski. 

“In other words to us!” 

"ere 9 to Unele! reared wean iwoene Kon alska. 

“God bless you, my boy,” murmured Pan Zagloba, drinking 
to the stubborn, simple-minded giant. “That’s my lad, drink it 
down to the last drop... Ah, there’s still a thing or two that old 
Zagloba is good for! May we get that badger smoked out of his 
hole in quick-time, gentlemen, and then ride to relieve our 
precious Tchenstohova!” 

“To Tchenstohova!” bellowed Pan Kowalski. “To help our 
Holy Lady!” 

“To Tchenstohova!” all the others cried. 

“To defend the Yasna Gora treasures from the heathen!” 
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Zjendjan added quickly, and Pan Zagloba gave him a sagacious 
nod. 

You reaieht to call them heathens, heagmeed, beeiuse they 
just pretend to believe in Jesus so they don’t have to tell anyone 
what they really worship. I’ve said this before but all they do is 
howl at the moon like a pack of hound-dogs and that’s what 
their religion is all about.” 

‘And to think that they’d have the nerve to go after all those 
Yasna Gora splendors!” Zjendjan cried. 

“You're right on target about their religion,” Volodyovski 
nodded to Zagloba. “I’ve heard Lutherans myself howling at the 
moon. They said later they were singing psalms but if that’s so 
then every dog’s a psalmist.” 

“How’s that, then?” Pan Roche asked. “Are they alll like 
that?” 

“Every last one of them!” Pan Zagloba said with profound 
conviction. 


“And their King’s just as bad?” 

‘He's worse than the rest of them together. He started this 
war just to blaspheme the true Faith, loot the sanctuaries, and 
desecrate tierce tUnelmec= 

This was too much for Pan Roche who was far from sober by 
Chisstanic limeiaconso, Me mmmbied, lurching to his tect. “If 
that’s so... then as I’m standing here, as my name’s Kowalski, I'll 
go straight for the Swedish King in the first battle we fight 
against him! I don’t care how big a crowd he has around him! 
its cithemmuis death or mre, and™emat's all@titere s to it... 11 lll go 
after him with a husaria lance... Call me a dimwit if I don’t!” 
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Here Pan Roche clenched his hamlike fist high above his 
head, ready to smash it down on the tabletop which he was sure 
to split, endangering the glassware and threatening the flagons. 
But Pan Zagloba seized his hand in time. 

“Sit down, Roche,” he said, “You’ve made your point so 
leave well enough alone. Know this, however, that we not only 
won't call you a dimwit if you do what you just said you would, 
but we won’t stop thinking you a dimwit until you have done 
it. But where will you get that husaria lance since you don’t 
serve in an armored regiment?” 

“So Pl enlist with Prince Polubinski,”’ the strongman insisted, 
naming one of the most aristocratic and expensive regiments in 
the Lithuanian Army. “Why not? I'll get the money some- 
where for the grooms and gear. My dad will help too.” 

“The one who's another Roche?” 

thats tne onc. 

“Well, let him equip you first. And in the meantime don’t 
break any glasses or I’ll break your head. Ah... ah... but what 
was it that we were discussing, gentlemen? Tchenstohova, was 
it? I’ll drop dead if we don’t save the holy place in time! I'll 
drop dead, [ tell you! And it'll all be the fault of that traitor 
Radzivill and the foot-dragging of Sapyeha logic!” 

“Don’t say anything against the Voyevode,” the little knight 
spoke out. “He’s a worthy man.” 

“Then why does he need two coat-tails to flip over Radzivill 
when one’s quite enough? Close to ten thousand men are sitting 
around this toy castle, some of the best foot soldiers and cavalry 


in the army, and all they do is trip over each other. It won't be 
long before they’ve licked the grease out of every stovepipe in 
the neighborhood because they’ve already wolfed down every- 
thing on the stoves.” 

“les not ‘our place to question@ouneemmnander s reasons, « 
snapped the little soldier. “Our job is to obey!” 

“ltimay be youryob. Michael” thesiaminieht retorted. “But 
not mine. Half of Radzivill’s old army chose me as their 
generalissimo, and I’d have chased Carolus Gustavus back across 
his sea a long time ago if it wasn’t for that cursed modesty of 
mine that drove me to place my bulava in Pan Sapyeha’s hands. 
Let him stop all his procrastinations and take care that I don’t 
take back what I gave him!” 

“Ah, you only talk that high and mighty when you’ve had a 
snootful,” said Pan Volodyovsk1. 

“Is that so! We’ll see then, won’t we! I'll go among the 
regiments before this day is over, and you know what I'll say? 
‘Gentlemen!’ [’ll tell them. “Whoever wants to go with me to 
Tchenstohova, instead of wearing out his knees and elbows on 
those Tikotzin walls, then follow me! Whoever made me Gen- 
eralissimo and gave me supreme authority over all, trusting that 
Whatever I did would benefit out country and our Faith, then 
stand beside me now! It’s a fine thing to punish traitors,’ I will 
tell them, ‘but it’s a hundred times better to save Our Holy Lady, 
the Patroness of Poland and our own dear Mother, from the 
insults and oppressions of the heretics!” 

Here Pan Zagloba, who had more than just a snootful in his 
head, and whose imagination had got the better of him, leaped 
up on a bench and began to bellow as if he were out in the open 
and addressing crowds. 

“Gentlemen! Whichever of you thinks himself a Catholic and 
a Pole, and whoever loves the Holy Mother, follow me! Let’s 
save Tchenstohova!” 

“Tl go!” shouted Pan Roche, staggering to his feet. 

Zagloba stared down for a while at the silent and astonished 
faces and then clambered off the bench and back to the floor. 

“Tl teach our Sappy what’s what!” he threatened. “Pll show 
him how to be a general! Call me a dog if I don’t have half the 
army turning its back on Tikotzin by morning and marching to 
Tchenstohova!” 


‘For God's sake, father!” Yan Skshetuski said. “Think about 
what you're doing!” 
@allhine acd@e, | tenlexyon (ean. Zacloba roared... 
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Meanwhile the others stared fearfully at each other because 
they knew that he could do exactly as he said. There was a lot 
of grumbling in several regiments about the rigors of the Winter 
siege and just about everyone ground his teeth in rage whenever 
his thoughts turned to Tchenstohova. One spark tossed into this 
powder keg might very well suffice to cause an explosion, not 
to mention the effect of an inflammatory speech by a man as 
widely known, admired and talked about as Zagloba. More than 
half the Sapyeha army consisted of fresh troops, not yet gripped 
by that iron discipline that only years of war created, and ready 
to act on their own at almost any moment. There was no doubt 
in anybody's mind that these unbridled spirits would march to 
Tchenstohova like one man if Zagloba called them. 

The two Skshetuski’s glanced at each other with undisguised 
anxiety, and Pan Volodyovski cried out: 

“The Voyevode has barely managed to assemble some sort of a 
ferce to defend the country and already there are scoundrel 
voices that want to shatter it, turn the regiments into mutineers 
and sow disobedience! Radzivill would pay nicely for that kind 
of counsel, because it plays right into his hands!” 

As angry as none of his friends ever saw him before, he turned 
on Zagloba. “You should be ashamed of yourself, Mister, to 
even think about such a thing!” 

“Call me a mangy dog if I don’t do it!” Zagloba persisted. 

“Uncle will do it!” roared Roche Kowalski. 

“Shut up, you lamebrained ox!” the little soldier bellowed and 
Roche leaped to attention, his wide eyes fixed and bulging with 
surprise and his mouth shut tight. 

But Pan Volodyovski wasn’t done with the fat knight. Both 
of them had been drinking glass for glass, and each of them had 
done his share to empty the flagons, but now the little colonel! 
Wisin a Tedlirarc. 


“And I'll be a dog,” he shouted into the fat knight’s face, “if 
one of my men even looks like he’s going with you! And if you 


want to destroy the army then you’d better know that I'll be the 
first to charge your volunteers!”’ 

“You heathen! You Godless Turk!” Pan Zagloba answered. 
“What’s that you’re saying? You'll attack the knights of the 
Blessed Lady? Good! Go to it! We know what you're after. 
You gentlemen think that he’s concerned about discipline or 
about the army? Not him! No that itchy fox! He’s sniffed out 
the Billevitch girl behind those walls and that’s why he’s so 
anxious to stay put. His private little games are more important 
to him than the best cause in the world. He wants to go 
courting and simpering and treading all over his own feet but it 
won't do you any good, you sly little twister! Tl] see to it that 
a better man will get her, even if it’s that Kmita, because even 
he isn’t as bad a hypocrite as you are!” 

Volodyovski stared mutely from one man to another, as if 
appealing to their sense of justice, then his sharp little whiskers 
twitched desperately, his eyes flew wide open, and his whole 
face began to shake and quiver. They thought he was about to 
rage again. But he had drunk too much, Zagloba’s taunting 
filled him with self-pity, and he slipped into tearful sentimental- 
ity instead. 

“Here's my reward!” he called out sadly. “I’ve been serving 
our country since I was barely big enough to walk, I’ve not let 
go of my saber since I’ve been grown enough to lift one, I’ve 
neither a wife nor children nor a home to show for all these 
years, and thats what [get! SEvenmenciwest peaple take caneaon 
themselves somewhere along the line, but what do I have? 
Nothing but holes in my skin, that’s what. I’m as solitary as a 
spear stuck into the ground. And now I’m accused of putting 
my own private fancies above duty and service to my country. 
Am I going to be called a traitor next?” 

Tears gleamed in his eyes, his little yellow moustache trem- 
bled mournfully, and Pan Zagloba softened at once as if he were 
a ripe old country cheese. 

“Muichal!’*he cried. “I’ve wronged you, I admit it! Somebody 
cut my throat, why don’t you? Imagine doing what I did to such 
a tried old friend!” 

They clutched at each other in pity and affection, hugging 
and embracing, then they went back to the flagons to drown 
their memory of bitterness and anger, and when all their ill-feel- 


ing steamed out of their heads along with the wine, Pan Michal 
sniffed and said: “And you won’t break up the army? You’ll 
leave our discipline alone? You won't be giving any bad exam- 
pilecc 

“IT won't!” Pan Zagloba pledged, sniffing in his turn. “Ill do 


J? 


that just for you. Just for you, dear friend 
“And when we do get into Tikotzin,—Pan Michal peered at 
all his friends as if to see what they thought about it—“whose 


business will it be what I look for there? Why should anybody 
make fun of it? Or of me?” 
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Struck by this question, Pan Zagloba started chewing the ends 
of his moustache. “No, my dear Michal,” he said at last. “I think 
the world of you, I couldn’t love you more if you were my own 
son, but put that Billevitch girl right out of your mind.” 

‘And why should I do that?” Pan Volodyovski asked, alarmed 
and surprised. 

Sie seaeeal ocanty, | arree. 4acleba neddeds and then 
started to shake his head. “But she’s not for you. First of all, 
there’s just no proportion between you. You could perch on 
her shoulder like a pet canary and peck sugar from her mouth. 
Or she could carry you on her glove like a Junebug to flick at 
an enemy because you can sting better than a horsefly...” 

“Are you starting up on me again?” Pan Michal asked sadly. 

“So if I am, why don’t you let me finish? There’s just one 
little snippet that seems made for you... Hmm... What was her 
name? That tasty little kernel that the late Longinus Podbipy- 
enta was going to marry?” 

‘“Anusia Krasienska!”” Pan Yan called. “That’s an old flame of 
Michal’s.” 

“Cute as a buckwheat groat,’ Pan Zagloba reminisced, smack- 
ing his lips with pleasure. “But a lively little thing, as I recall.” 

Pan Michal immediately heaved a sigh, as he always did when 
anyone mentioned Anusia’s name. “What’s happening with that 
poor dear girl?” he wondered. “Ah... ah...! If only she’d show 
up again!” 

“You wouldn’t let her get away this time and you'd be right 
to do that,” Pan Zagloba told him. “With your amorous nature, 
my small friend, you're likely to get snapped up by the first little 


ewe that comes along, and she’d have you banging your head 
Avast a tree lie a rain IO lime Atallewel VC men chuseem amanda 
who falls faster for a pretty smile! You ought to have been born 
a rooster, scratching bugs out of a trash pile and cackling at your 
harem. 

“Ah, Anusia... Anusia!” Pan Volodyovski let himself slip into 
fond memories and imagination. “If only God would send her 
back to me! But maybe she’s left this world already, or maybe 
she’s married and has a dozen children clinging to her skirts...” 

“Why should she get married? Where would she find some- 
one as good as Pan Longinus? She was a green little turnip, as I 
remember her, and even though she’s ripened now she could’ve 
kept her innocence all this time... And then again, come to think 
of it, she mightn’t have had that many opportunities. She 
may ve been a frisky little filly, but not too many men come 
courting in wartime.” 

“You didn’t know her well,” Pan Michal said quickly. “It’s 
amazing how good and decent she was, but she just had to 
captivate every man who saw her. That was her nature. That’s 
the way God made her. She wouldn’t let anyone slip by, even 
the lower orders, as per exemplum that long-nosed Italian medic 
of Princess Grizelda: He fellMicon merunke atom of Oats. Maybe 
she married him and he carried her off someplace overseas...” 

“Don’t babble such nonsense!” Pan Zagloba flushed with 
sudden indignation. “A medic? She’d marry a medic? Would 
a well-born girl of good family give herself to someone of such 
low occupation? I’ve said this to you before, it simply can’t 
happen! You can take it as a prophecy when I tell you that 
you'll see her again!” 
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Whatever else they might have wanted to say to each other 
was interrupted by the entrance of Pan Tokarevitch, who had 
served in the Radzivill army until the Hetman’s treason, and 
who now carried the regimental banner for Colonel Oskierka. 

“Good evening, Colonel,” he said to Volodyovski. “We’re 
going to try to mine the gates.” 

“Pan Oskierka is all ready forateumen: 

“He’s been ready since noon and he doesn’t want to wait any 


longer because it looks like the night 1s going to be good and 
dark and that’s what we need.” 

Alnieit. stneme 9 \eilieve, ancdeavaten. and dil) eetcseme 
musketeers ready in case the Swedes make a sally out of the gate. 
Is Pan Oskierka going to fire the mine himself?” 

“Yessir. In person. Although there’s a whole crowd of vol- 
unteers going with him.” 

“Tll go too, then,” said Volodyovski. 

“So will we!” cried the two Skshetuskis. 

‘Ah, it’s a shame that my old eyes don’t see so well at night,” 
Pan Zagloba murmured. “I'd be right there among you if this 
was broad daylight. Yes, yes, in daylight, in the sun, that’s 
another matter. Then you can bet I wouldn't let you go alone. 
Give me the biggest and the toughest Swede but only at mid- 
day.” 

“But I will go,” the Freeholder of Vonsosh decided after a 
thoughtful pause. “I expect the troops will charge right in when 
the gates are blown and there could be some rich goods in that 
castle, maybe even treasures. Like furnishings and gold-plate. 
Maybe even jewels.” 

Everyone went out into the deepening twilight except Pan 
Zagloba. He sat at the table, alone and listening to the creak of 
snow under their boots, until the sound dwindled in the dis- 
tance. Then he started peering into the flagons and holding 
them against the firelight in the hearth to see if there was 
anything left in them to drink. 
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Meanwhile the others made their way towards the castle 
through a darkened evening, chilled and buffeted by a powerful 
north wind that howled down on them with a load of powdery 
new snow. 

“It’s a good night for setting a mine,” Volodyovski said. 

“And for a sally,” answered Yan Skshetuski. “Let’s keep our 
eyes open and our musketeers ready.” 

“God grant the wind blows even harder at Tchenstohova 
tonight,’ said Pan Tokarevitch. “Our own people can keep 
warm behind their walls but a lot of Swedish pickets will freeze 
out in the open, damn their souls.” 


“What a dreadful, ghostly sort of night this is, though,” ob- 


served Pan Stanislav. “Listen all that howling overhead. You'd 
think there was a horde of Tartars flying through the air.” 

“Or devils singing a requiem for Radzivill,” added Volody- 
ovski. 


Chapter Eighty-six 


A FEW DAYS LATER, watching the night’s darkness settling on the 
snow in the countryside around him, the Great Traitor sat in his 
castle tower and listened to the howling of the storm. 

The lamp of his life was flickering to a close. 

That noon he was still able to walk his walls and stare down 

at the tents and shacks of Sapyeha’s army; but two hours later 
NeRMmMcrcd suc am Utter Collapse (hate lad to Be cathicad to his 
rooms. 
. He could see in his own dim mirror that he had changed 
beyond recognition from that day in Keydany when he imagined 
crowns lifting in the air above him and settling on his head. His 
hair was white as snow. His eyes were ringed in scarlet as if they 
were bleeding. His face puffed out and thickened, overlapping 
his swollen neck and collar and seeming even more massive and 
forbidding than before, but these were already the blotched, 
sagging features of a near-corpse, made all the more ghastly by 
the grimace of his inner torment. 

He knew that he could count the remainder of his life in 
hours but he also knew that he had lived too long. He had 
outlived not only his faith in himself, his destiny and all his 
expectations, but also his ability to understand what had hap- 
pened to him. His plunge from power had been so total and so 
precipitous that when he saw the bottom of the pit around him 
he couldn’t believe the vast distances he’d fallen. 

Everything had failed him: friends, allies, events and calcula- 
tions proved a disappointment. He, who didn’t think it enough 
for himself to be the most powerful magnate of the Common- 
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wealth, a Prince of the Holy Roman Empire, Voyevode of Vilna 


and Grand Hetman of the Lithuanians—and for whom Lithuania 
and all her possessions weren't vast enough to satisfy his cravings 


and ambitions—was now confined to one backwater castle 
where all he could look forward to was imprisonment or death. 

Which would come first? Which of those spectral deities 
would step through his bedroom door ahead of the other to seize 
his soul and his ruined body? 

Eyes fixed in expectation on that narrow doorway, he tor- 
tured himself with his own hopelessness and insignificance. Just 
his own fiefs, counties and family possessions were enough to 
make a mighty kingdom only months ago; today he wasn’t even 
master of this castle. Less then a year earlier he dealt with 
Russian Tsars and Prussian Prince-Electors as one absolute ruler 
with his fellow monarchs; that evening a Swedish company 
commander listened to his orders with unconcealed impatience 
and then did what he wanted anyway. 

What happened? How did this nightmare come about? Once 
his armies left him, and once he turned from a great lord and 
magnate who could shake the entire country into a helpless 
supplicant who needed help and rescue, Charles Gustav had no 
further use for him. He’d have sung his praises to the skies, the 
fallen Hetman knew; but all he’d show a beggar was contemp- 
tuous indifference. His own kinsmen turned their backs on 
him. His own blood rebuffed him. Enemies made themselves 
at home in his possessions, his vast riches vanished like a dream, 
and now this awesome prince who dazzled the French court 


with his opulence—hosting a thousand guests at his sumptuous 
banquets and maintaining a standing army of ten thousand sol- 


diers out of his own pocket—couldn’t even get enough to eat. 

The grim, ironic truth of his final degradation was that the 
small Swedish garrison of Tikotzin was living on the last of its 
rations, their commandant was scraping the bottom of the stor- 
age bins, and the great Yanush Radzivill, unbelievable though it 
sounded even to himself, was simply hungry in these last ruinous 
moments of his life. 

He who had reached for kingship as if it were his due was now 
hemmed and squeezed into his little Tikotzin just like the 
famous cut-throat robber-baron Kostek Napierski who’d been 


trapped in Tchorshtin years before and starved into surrender. 
And who was it who had pinned him down like that? Who’d 
drag him out of here in chains and turn him over to the common 
hangman? Sapyeha! His greatest personal enemy and rival. 
This bitter thought tormented him even more than hunger. 
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But even this wasn’t the worst of his suffering because despite 
the racking fevers that drained all his strength he remained 
conscious and aware for most of his hours. His labored breath- 
ing turned into a wheezing snore, his swollen arms and legs were 
AcmcOldwas ice, And even tiouwen his tortured mind reeled uider 
the impact of nightmare images and terrifying visions he was 
quite lucid for the greater part of every day. 

He could see his own abysmal fall with merciless clarity. 
Nothing had been spared him. Only the unforgivable transgres- 
sions that stained his soul could match the agony of his mind and 
body, he was sure. His conscience gnawed at him just like the 
ancient Furies that pursued Orestes and there wasn’t a temple 
anywhere on earth where he could escape them. They clawed 
at him night and day, as savage and implacable under the open 
sky outside as in his darkened bedroom, and even the last grim 
shreds of his overweening pride weren’t enough to beat them 
back, repulse them, or hold them at bay. The lower that he felt 
himself falling into the pit, the more ferociously his conscience 
and lucidity attacked him. There were moments when he raked 
his own chest into a bloody pulp with his fingernails. 

‘How ts it then?’ he asked himself in torment, ‘that all of this 
happened?’ 

How was it that when enemies fell on his country from all 
sides, bringing such ruin and disasters that even foreigners took 
pity on the once-great, tortured Commonwealth and felt her 
agony as if it were their own, he did what he had done? Why 
was it that instead of fighting them to the last drop of his blood, 
pawning the clothes off his back as Sapyeha did to raise a new 
army and astonishing the world like Themocletes of Athens or 
Leonidas of Sparta, he threw in his lot with one of the invaders, 
raised his hand against his anointed monarch and the nation to 
which he belonged, and stained his arms up to the elbows in the 
blood of his own countrymen and people? 


‘Did I really do all that?’ he asked, helpless and unbelieving 
under the assault of guilt and retribution. ‘And now... at the end 
of all my shame and my eartlily life, with final judgment near... what 
is waiting for me in the life beyond?’ 

His dead, dank hair stirred on his head in terror at such 
thoughts. 

He had seemed so great in his own eyes when he turned 
against his Motherland, and the troubled Commonwealth 
seemed so tragically insignificant, that he couldn’t understand 
how everything could have turned around so utterly and so 
swiftly. He was now the weak and puny creature, no more 


important than a dying insect, while the Commonwealth—lift- 


ing herself out of her own blood and ruin—seemed to tower 
over him like a living mountain, full of some strange, incompre- 
hensible might and awesome majesty. Vast, powerful and grow- 
ing ever stronger, she loomed above him like a vengeful giant, 
turning this Prince, this Hetman and this Radzivill into a speck 
of dust. 

He couldn’t grasp this sudden transformation. He couldn’t 
understand it. Some unknown subterranean seas were bursting 
out around him, roaring towards him and towering above him 
with overwhelming power, and he knew that he would drown 
irretrievably beneath them because they were so great and so far 
beyond any man’s control or understanding that they could 
devour a hundred of his kind. 

‘But why hadn’t I seen this hidden strength and this mysterious . 
power from the start?’ he asked himself, bewildered. ‘Why was I 
mad enough to think that I could stand against them?’ 

Contempt for his own failure to foresee the obvious was 
howling through his head and he was driven almost mad with 
terror because he could no longer recognize the kind, benign 
and patient features of his long-suffering and forgiving Mother- 
land in the grim visage of this avenging deity that glared down 
upon him. 

His spirit sagged. 

Terror filled his chest. 

Sometimes he thought that he’d been magically transported 
by some malignant spirit into a country he had never seen 
anywhere before. All that was happening outside Tikotzin 


seeped in one form or another through his castle walls and all of 
it seemed as unbelievable as it was alarming. A war of retribu- 
tion—a war to the death—threatened the Swedes and their allied 
traitors, and this was all the more terrible and terrifying because 
it was so totally unexpected. 

The angry Commonwealth was beginning to punish the 
guilty, and Yanush Radzivill—the greatest traitor of them 
all—saw it as nothing less than the wrath of God. 


x * * 


The start of it all, he knew, was summed up in a single word: 
Tchenstohova. 

He, like so many of the intellectual, educated Polish-Lithu- 
anian nobles of his era, was a Protestant. He believed in the 
Reformation not merely as a spiritual reawakening for mankind 
but as a means to break the temporal power of the Roman 
Church which he despised and hated. 

But when the news of the Siege of Yasna Gora reached him 
across his walls he felt the first hot lick of that superstitious fear 
that didn’t leave him from that moment on. He sensed from the 
start the presence of something infinitely threatening, some 
awesome power that would unchain and release those unfa- 
thomable forces that would eventually overwhelm the Swedes 
along with himself. 

He could see with the sudden clarity of a revelation that the 
coming of the Swedes, which he had helped to stimulate and 
foster, was less an invasion than an act of sacrilege and violence 
against God himself. He felt as if a curtain of illusion had 
dropped from his eyes and he perceived for the first time in his 
driven and ambitious life that this Commonwealth that he dis- 
missed as lightly as if she were a gently nagging but ineffectual 
mother, could be also an avenging Queen. 

All those who served her loyally from the start were rising 
into greatness. All those who failed her or betrayed her were 
falling into the pit. 

‘What is it, then?’ the Prince asked himself, still unable to grasp 
the final answer and struggling with the remnants of his former 
vision. ‘Aren’t we allowed to think only of ourselves? Can’t we do 
all we must in order to lift ourselves above all others, cover our Houses 
and families with glory, and bring the ultimate luster to our names...? 


And then the most bewildering and disheartening question for 
a man who had nothing more to offer either to his country or 
to any other human entity: 

‘... Must we devote all our love and efforts, including life itself if that 
is necessary, only to Her service?’ 

He knew that he had nothing with which to make amends 
even if such a course was still open to him because he had no 
future. His days on earth were as good as over. The only time 
which still remained to him was the eternity that waited beyond 
the grave and that made him shudder with yet another uncer- 
tainty and fear. 

From that first awful sound of Swedish cannon outside Tch- 
enstohova, when one vast cry of horror welled out of every 
chest in that immense country as if some unknown, supernatural 
hand had seized it and shaken it out of its lethargy and stagna- 
tion, a terrible new doubt arose in the darkness of the Prince’s 
soul. Some hidden, unremembered ethnic memory stirred in his 
recollections. Instinct replaced reason. What he was seeing 
defied all sense and logic. All his enormous intellectual powers 
told him that this kind of moral reawakening of an entire people, 
and this sudden single-minded unity of purpose in such a frac- 
tious nation, simply couldn’t happen without the direct inter- 
vention of Heaven itself; and this, in turn, brought under 
question the fundamental tenets of his life and mind. 

‘... Was it possible that God was standing on that side? Defending 
that Faith?’ 

Shaken in his beliefs, he groaned in such despair that it 
overwhelmed even his own sense of unforgivable transgression. 
He could see no spark of light anywhere in his surrounding 
darkness. He had lost his soul. The abyss had swallowed all his 
earthly substance. The ruins of his misdirected life were strewn 
all around him, as mocking and as hollow as his lost ambitions, 
and he could see himself in his final hours as no more important 
in the scheme of things than a dead leaf carried in the wind. 

This is what he had come to in the end, he knew; the end 
result of all his indefatigable efforts: his payment for a lifetime 
of ruthless and unswerving service to himself. 


x * * 


And yet only a few months ago, at the beginning of his 


expedition to Podlasye, he had been full of such stormy opti- 
mism that the disaster defied his comprehension even now. 

True, Sapyeha beat him in the field even though he was a far 
better general, the rest of his troops deserted him to his enemies, 
but he kept going on the thought that Prince Boguslav would 
come to his rescue. He told himself that this young Radzivill 
eagle would swoop down from Prussia any day, leading his 
Lutheran Prussian regiments which would not go over to the 
Papists like his Lithuanians, and then the two of them would 
crush Sapyeha, smash his forces, shatter the confederates, and 
crouch above the corpse of Lithuania like a pair of lions over a 
fresh kill, able to warn off anyone who’d want to snatch it from 
them by their roar alone. 

But time passed. 

Yanush’s forces dwindled. Even his foreign regiments were 
going over to the implacable Sapyeha. 

Day followed day and weeks turned into months but Boguslav 
flea tolappeat. Anduthen, at last, the Sigec ob likorzimi peean. 

The handful of Swedes around him fought with stubborn 
courage because they knew that even a white flag wouldn't save 
them from the Lithuanians’ vengeance; they’d stained them- 
selves with such cruelties in the days of their mastery of the 
country that any kind of clemency was out of the question. 
Yanush still hoped at the beginning of the siege that Charles 
Gustav might march to his aid from Prussia, or if not the 
Swedish King himself then at least his fellow magnate, the 
Seneshal Konyetzpolski, whose six thousand splendid, hand- 
picked cavalry were the last regular Polish corps still in Swedish 
Service. 

But he soon gave up expecting help from that oblivious and 
indifferent quarter; no one among the Swedes thought or cared 
about him and no one came to save him. 

“Boguslav! Boguslav!”’ the Prince muttered daily, peering in 
vain for the sight of his cousin’s banners. “If you don’t want to 
save a cousin who loves you like a brother then at least save a 
Radzivill!” 

Finally, brought to the point of ultimate despair, Prince Radz- 
ivill forced himself into a step that came close to shattering even 
his overwhelming pride: he wrote for help to his Cousin Michal 
who had scorned all his overtures before. 


But his letter fell into the hands of Sapyeha’s soldiers and the 
Voyevode of Vitebsk sent him, in return, a letter he received the 
week before from the Prince of Nesvyesh. ‘If Your Illustrious 
Excellency should hear that I intend to bring help to my kinsman, the 
Prince-Voyevode of Vilna,’ Michal Radzivill wrote to Sapyeha, 
‘then you can be sure that the news is false. I recognize only the kinship 
of those who remain loyal to our King and who want to see our splendid 
Commonwealth restored to all her ancient freedoms. Nor will I ever 
shield a traitor from well-deserved punishment and justice.’ 

Then the despairing Yanush came to a brief note, written as 
if in passing, that took the last remnants of illusion from the 
fallen Hetman. 

‘Boguslav won’t come either,’ Prince Michael had written as if it 
were a matter of no great importance, ‘because, as I hear it, the 
Elector prefers to think only of himself and won’t detach his division 
from the Prussian Army. As for Konyetzpolski, he’d much rather go 
courting the former Hetman’s widow, so it’s unlikely he’d do anything 
to prevent her from becoming one; in fact the quicker the Voyevode of 
Vilna burns into a cinder the better he'll like it.’ 

Nothing was left for the stricken Hetman after that except to 
wait for his inevitable fate. And now, he knew, the siege was 
almost over. 


x *k * 


The news of Pan Sapyeha’s departure was common knowl- 
edge among the besieged almost as soon as it happened. But any 
hopes that this would bring about a relaxation of the siege were 
soon dashed by signs of fresh activity beyond the walls, espe- 
cially among the infantry. Nothing much happened for a day or 
two. Sapyeha’s men failed in their try to mine the main gate. 
But then came the last night of the year in which only a stormy 
darkness could have hindered whatever the besiegers had been 
getting ready. 

The Prince lay in a chamber known as the Angle Room, 
sometimes also known as the Hall of Antlers, in the western 
corner of the castle. He seemed to be sleeping although his 
harsh, gasping breath jerked his entire body. Outside a grey 
grim Winter storm was roaring through the sky, darkening the 
narrow windows and suppressing the last of the twilight. 

The massive fireplace in the chamber held entire pine trees 


which threw a sharp, leaping light onto the austere, white- 
washed walls. Yanush Radzivill was lying on his back, sprawled 
as inertly as if his huge body had been flung onto the low 
Turkish couch that had been pushed into the center of the room 
SOuthat teumeatwel tie tlanies could brusit against him there. A 
page lay sleeping Ol alittle canpet closermmto: the tite, while 
dreaming and nodding in chairs around the Prince, sat the last 
loyal members of his household that once contained five hun- 
dred servants, officers, courtiers and retainers. These were an- 
other page, Lady Yakimovitch who had been the supervisor in 
Keydany for the private household of the Prince’s wife, the 
Prince’s astrologer-physician, and Pan Kharlamp who hadn’t 
deserted his Hetman in adversity. 

He was, perhaps, the last of all the former Radzivill officers 
to stay in his service, although his heart and soul lay with the 
besiegers, and his bitterness stamped itself into his gaunt face and 
cadaverous body as if he were branded. Only his huge nose and 
his enormous whiskers, which now seemed even bigger than 
before, reminded that this broken skeleton of a man had once 
been Pan Kharlamp. He was in full armor: breastplate and 
backplate, steel cuires, iron corselet, shoulder guards and 
greaves, a chainmail shirt or hauberk and a tight-knit wire cowl 
that fell to his shoulders from under his helmet. Spiked iron 
cup-joints glittered along his elbows. He had only just come in 
from the battlements, where’d he gone to see what the enemy 
was doing in the plain below, and where he looked each day for 
that longed-for death that might relieve him of his awful burden. 
Now, even though the wind roared and howled outside, and 
even though the Prince’s breath was rattling in his throat as if he 
were dying, the worn-out soldier fell into a deep, exhausted 
SIGeD: 

But suddenly Radzivill’s huge body began to jerk and quiver 
and his snarling breath hissed into an abrupt silence. The dozing 
attendants woke at once, gave him a long exploratory look, and 
then stared uneasily at each other. 

But he was still alive. 

“Iteela bit easter, he gasped outlaw: soOmeonemmust cot 
Oremy chest...” 

Then he turned his head towards the door and started peering 
carefully into the shadows there. 


|? 


he said at last. 

“At your orders, Highness.” 

“What's Stahovitch doing here? What does he want?” 

Poor Kharlamp’s legs just about collapsed under him; he may 
have been without fear in battle but the idea of ghosts and 
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apparitions brought him close to terror. 

“Stahovitch isn’t here, Highness,” he stammered out. You 
had him shot in Keydany...” 

The Prince closed his eyes. He said nothing more. The only 
sound for some moments after that was the plaintive wailing of 
the wind high up in the chimney. 

“I can hear sobbing in that wind,” the Prince said at last. “So 
many human tears... But | didn’t bring the Swedes into the 
country. It was Radeyovski...” 

And when no one said anything in reply, he added urgently 
with an odd, insistent pleasure, as if relieved that there was 
someone more guilty than he: “He’s the one, he’s the one, he’s 
the one!” 

But this relief vanished almost as quickly as it came. His thick 
face darkened with reawakened fears and he gasped out ‘Jezus! 
Jezus! Jezus...!’ And then he choked again and his tortured 
breath hissed and rattled as hoarsely as before. 


xk * 


Meanwhile the rattle of musketry swelled outside the walls, 
scattered and light at first and then erupting in intensity and 
volume, but it was muffled by the roar of the wind and snow- 
storm and sounded no more dangerous than a persistent knock- 
ing on the gates. 

“They're fighting,’ said Radzivill’s surgeon. 

“As always,” Kharlamp shrugged. “Men get cold in a blizzard 
so they fight to warm up a bit.” 

“The storm has been blowing for six days,” said the astrolo- 
ger-physician, “and that’s most unusual. There'll be great 
changes in this kingdom, mark my words!” 

“God grant it! Any change will be for the better,” Kharlamp 
said. “Nothing could be worse.” 

But the Prince had regained full consciousness once more and 
broke into their talk. “Kharlamp!” 

“At your orders, Highness.” 


‘Am I just dreaming this or is it true that Oskierka tried to 
blow up the gates a few nights ago?” 

“He did, Highness. But the Swedes snatched the mine, gave 
Pan Oskierka a slight wound and drove off his men.” 

“He’ll try again if he’s not badly wounded... Ah, what day 1s 
this?” 

Bie lastromMecember, Tiehness. New Years Eve.” 

“God show mercy to my soul,” Radzivill gasped, clutching at 
his throat. “I won't live to see the new year, I know it... I’ve 
been warned before that Death comes close to me in every fifth 
ACES 

“God is merciful, Your Highness,” Pan Kharlamp observed. 

“God is with Pan Sapyeha,” the Prince answered dully. Then 
he began to stir uneasily and stared into the shadows. 

[she venilimeme, Weaddeds. leamitce tne cold, | cam tsce 
her but | know she’s here.” 

“Who, Highness?” 

“Death!” 

“In the name of the Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost!” 
Kharlamp cried. 

No one said anything for a some time after that and only the 
soft murmur of Lady Yakimovitch, who was whispering prayers, 
broke into the silence. 

“Tell me,” the Prince rasped out again in his choking voice. 
“Do you really believe, you Catholics, that no one can be saved 
other than yourselves?” 

“A man who'd been led astray can recant his errors even in 
the hour of his death,” the shaken Kharlamp answered. 

The gunfire became more intense just then. Cannon fire 
began to shake the windows which answered each fresh blast 
with a mournful ringing. The Prince seemed to listen quietly, 
then his head strained upward from the bolster, his eyelids 
quivered and lifted with agonizing slowness, his eyes glared 
wildly as he struggled up, and then he clutched his head with 
both hands and howled like a madman: “Boguslav! Boguslav! 
Boguslav!” 

Kharlamp ran out of the room as if he’d lost the last of his 
senses. The cannonade made the stone walls shudder at each 
salvo. The whole castle began to shake and tremble and sud- 
denly the air split with the shout of several thousand voices; 


something struck the casements like a clap of thunder; burning 
timbers spilled out of the fireplace and rolled on the floor, and 
Kharlamp ran back into the room. 

“Sapyeha’s men have blown up the gate!” he shouted. “The 
Swedes are barricading themselves in the Keep! The enemy’s 
almost here! Your Highness...” 

But whatever else he wanted to say died on his lips unspoken. 
Radzivill was sitting up on the divan, his eyes bulged out as if 
about to burst from their scarlet sockets, and he was gulping at 
the air with an urgency that went beyond both terror and 
despair. 

All his teeth were gaping in a ghastly grimace. 

He clawed with both hands at the couch on which he was 
sitting, stared in horror at the shadows clustered about the door, 


and shouted—or rather gasped hoarsely between one shuddering 
Dheacin ane the anext: 

“Radeyovski did it, not I... Help me...! What do you want 
from unes:: ) Wakewtme crown Wake it..! Plelpme someone: 
Jesus! Jesus! Mary!” 

These were the last words said on earth by Yanush Radzivill. 
Right after them came a convulsive seizure, he choked in a fit 
of uncontrollable hiccoughs while his protruding eyes strained 
out of his head; then he stiffened, fell back and lay without 
moving. 

‘“He’s dead,’ said the medic. 

“He called for Mary, though he’s a Calvinist,” Lady Yaki- 
mowviseh addedum the silence. “Did you Wear: 

“Throw some wood on the fire,” Kharlamp ordered the panic- 
stricken pages. 

Then he came slowly towards the corpse, closed his staring 
eyes, crossed the still hands on the lifeless chest, took off the 
small, gold-and-silver portrait of the Virgin Mary he wore on his 
breastplate just like every Polish soldier of his era, and slipped it 
into Radzivill’s dead fingers. The firelight broke into golden 
prisms on the polished icon, throwing a rich, joyful light into 
the dead face of the Voyevode, and Kharlamp thought that he had 
never seen his Hetman looking so restful and so much at peace. 

He let himself sink slowly to the couch, sat down beside the 


corpse, propped his elbows on his parted knees and hid his face 
in his two open hands. 

Only the sputtering of the musketry outside broke into his 
thoughts and interrupted his silent meditation. 
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But the night’s drama was not yet at an end. A vast white 
light tore suddenly through the Winter darkness and the earth 
heaved under the castle with a hungry roar as if about to split, 
swallow and devour everything above it. The walls bowed 
inward and then bulged out again, showering paint and plaster; 
iivemecnnenendened Ovethedd like a smatvcned mirror, allitie 
windows crashed into the room, scattering shards of glass; and 
a blast of howling icy air, thick with sleet and snow, poured in 
through the shattered apertures. 

Everyone in the room threw himself facedown on the floor, 
struck dumb and paralyzed with fear. Kharlamp was the first to 
scramble to his feet and his first thought was for the Voyevode. 
He glanced at the corpse, half-expecting that it would have 
vanished. But the dead man lay as still and stiff'as he had before, 
only the gilded portrait had moved in his fingers. 

Kharlamp breathed easier. 
~ He had been quite certain that the howling chaos of a mo- 
ment earlier had been a swarm of demons coming for the body 
of Yanush Radzivill. 

“And the Word became Flesh!” he exclaimed, making his way 
back slowly to the reality around him. “The Swedes must’ve 
fired the powder magazine in the Keep rather than surrender...” 

But no sound of any kind reached them from outside. The 
Sapyeha troops which had broken into the castle must have been 
too shocked to stir, either struck dumb with admiration for what 
they'd just witnessed, or perhaps wondering whether the whole 
castle wasn’t mined and if the mines would now start going off 
in planned succession everywhere around them. 

“Feedmthe fie, lGhaglimp toldlithe pagesmand thenchamber 
glowed again with a bright, flickering light. 

No one said anything. 

The hissing fire, the moaning of the wind, and the dense, 


swirling masses of new snow that kept on billowing through the 
shattered windows did nothing to break the spell cast by that 
deathly silence. 

But, at last, the stillness gave way to a jumble of confused 
voices in the corridors outside; there was the sudden clatter of 
many boots and the jingle of approaching spurs, and then the 
doors were flung wide open and a crowd of soldiers pushed into 
the room. More and more of them crowded through the door- 
way, dressed in a motley assortment of helmets, wolfskin hoods 
and sheepskins, their drawn sabers catching and reflecting so 
much firelight that they illuminated the chamber like a clutch of 
torches. Many carried lanterns, lifting them high to light the 
way ahead even though the room was as bright-lit as if it were 
day. 

“Where’s the Voyevode of Vilna?” cried Volodyovski. He 
elbowed his way out of the crowd, dressed in full battle armor 
and grasping a drawn saber. 

“Were, Wnanlatapecatde po lmiimonat tic bod, 

Volodyovski glanced carefully at the corpse. “He’s dead?” 

“Dead,..! e's deady.! Iieisdead! Ay iiminle Otitence. venee— 
ful voices passed the news. “The traitor’s dead! The turncoat is 
finished!” 

“That’s right,” Kharlamp said in a dull, wooden voice. “But 
you'd be doing wrong if you did any violence to his body or 
showed it disrespect. He called out to our Blessed Lady at the 
end and he’s holding Her image in his hands.” 

These words had a powerful effect, dampening the flames of 
hatred and revenge, and the shouting soldiers grew quiet at 
once. But they began to move closer to the body, circling it 
warily and shining their lanterns into its dead eyes, and Radzivill 
lay there before them like a toppled giant, majestic in his final 
desolation, grim and Hetmanic in his ruined splendor, and 
wrapped in the dignity and gravity of death. 

The Sapyeha soldiers filed passed him, staring down in awe. 

“It’s true,” Pan Zagloba murmured as softly as if he were afraid 
that he might wake the Prince and bring him back to life. “He’s 
holding an icon of Our Lady. And the light of it is shining in 
Hisehice =. 


And then he bared his head. 


Everyone else immediately followed his example and the 
respectful hush became reverent. 

“Yes,” said Volodyovski. “He is now standing before the 
throne of God and living men have nothing more to say where 


he’s concerned. But you, you wretch,’—-he turned on Pan 


Kharlamp—“why did you abandon your country and your King 
for the likes of hime” 

“Give vnmaenere. sevetal voices: snarleasat once and naked 
sabers glittered in the air. 

Kharlamp rose slowly to his feet, hauled his heavy dragoon 
sword out of its sheath and hurled it clattering on the floor. 

“I’m here,” he said and swayed as if about to fall. “Do with 
me what you wish. I didn’t leave him with the rest of you when 
he was as mighty as a King so it wasn’t right for me to leave him 
when he was: helpless, abandoned and alone. 


‘“Ah...,—and he nodded grimly, bowed with resignation—“‘I 
didn’t get fat in that service, believe me, because it’s now three 
days since I’ve tasted food and my legs are about to give way 
under me... But here I am! Kill me if you wish!” And here Pan 
Kharlamp’s voice quivered with emotion. “Because... I’ll admit 
to even this much: I truly loved that man.” 


x -« * 


He reeled and staggered weakly, about to collapse. He would 
have gone crashing headlong to the floor if Pan Zagloba hadn’t 
caught him in his arms, held him up, and shouted: “For God's 
sake! Get him some food and drink!” 

This sight and cry seemed to find an echo of sympathy and 
mercy in the hearts and minds of all the men who’d crowded 
into that tragic chamber. All thoughts of rancor and revenge 
disappeared at once. Two knights grasped Kharlamp gently by 
the arms and led him outside. The rest followed slowly, making 
the sign of the cross across their chests and shoulders as if they 
were leaving a consecrated chapel. 

On his way back to their quarters outside the town and castle, 
Pan Zagloba seemed to be struggling with something in his 
mind. He grunted, pondered, cleared his throat, and fidgeted 
uneasily and then, at last, tugged at the tail of Volodyovski coat. 

“Michal,” he started. 

“What now?” 


“ve given up my hatred of IwadZivil slide some a@emiom cane. 

P YEES Ine 1G, 

“So let the dead rest im peace, simecsenamoradll@uney catgeclo.ii 
any event. I forgive him with all my heart for going after my 
Neekeas fereclysasemeraray | 

“You might as well. He’s facing God’s Judgment now,” 
Volodyovski answered. 

“That’s it. That’s just it, you see. If 1 thought it’d help him 
any I’d even pay for a Mass on his behalf because it seems to me 
Temae@esn t have muchmer a -casemip tere: 

“God is merciful,” said Pan Volodyovski. 

“Did I say He wasn’t? But even He can’t look at a heretic 
without disgust. And here’s not just a heretic but a traitor too! 
Wide sche proplemrasee. | 

flere Pan aco pagierned MiseGaiinaimedali ticedlramcescanter 
peering up into the sky. 

“I’m a bit concerned about those Swedes who'd biown them- 
selves up, he said after a while. “One of them could come 
tumbling down on my head at any moment because there's just 
no question about any of them being allowed in Heaven.” 

They went on, in silence, and then Pan Michal stopped 
suddenly and said: “The Billevitch girl was never in that castle.” 

“Who told you that?” 

“T asked those pages. Boguslav took her with him to Tauro- 
vene. For salekeepine.tmey sala. 

“Ay, Zagloba shook his head in pity. “That’s like entrusting 
a goat to a wolf. But that’s none of your concern, my friend. 
From now on your destiny lies with that other little snippet.” 


Chapter Eighty-seven 


THE CITY OF LVOV turned into the effective capital of the Com- 
monwealth from the moment of the King’s arrival. Most of the 
bishops of the Church either came with him or joined him there, 
as did all members of the Senate and the high nobility who had 
not sided with the enemy, while special war decrees summoned 
tG@rarinsallithe sentry ontie Palannmate of Ruthenia and tire lamas 
beyond it. 

They were a stirring sight, these well-armed eastern country 
nobles who came in great numbers. Nothing about them resem- 
bled those sheep-cropping Vyelkopolska squires who had once 
gathered at Uistye to put up such an ineffectual resistance to the 
Swedes; in fact they didn’t even seem to belong to the same 
category of mankind. This was a fierce, warlike gentry, raised 
from childhood to horsemanship, battle and campaigning, who 
felt more at home with sabers in their fists than Latin quotations, 
and who had spent their whole lives amid the flames and blood- 
shed of Tartar incursions. The Seven Year War against Hmyel- 
nitzki’s Cossacks had only recently honed their skills and 
courage, and there was hardly a man among them who hadn't 
fought in at least as many battles as he had birthdays to remem- 
Ben 

They swarmed like bees to honey, coming from the precipi- 
tous eastern slopes of Carpatho-Ruthenia, from the banks of the 
Prutheel)niester aine@@seret rivers, frometnemumanors alongethe 
broad-spilled Boh, from their hard-won and fiercely defended 
lands along the Sinyuha, and from those far reaches of the 
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Commonwealth, now for the most part ravaged by peasant 
risings and Cossack rebellions, where Tartar grazing lands began. 

They came from Volhynia and the palatinates beyond it. 
They poured into Lvov, that proud and famous ‘City of the 
Lion’—answering the call of their King, their duty and their 


conscience—in order to march from there against an enemy 
they’d never fought before but whom they hated with all the 
passion of their dedications. The news of the attack on Tchen- 
stohova enraged all of them. 

The Cossacks did nothing to hinder them because even their 
hardened hearts were moved by that outpouring of patriotic 
fervor; moreover, fear of the Tartars drove them to send their 
own emissaries to the King with pledges of loyalty and allegiance 
which they had made and broken a hundred times before. Lvov 
also hosted an embassy from the Khan, led by the legendary 
Subaghazi-bey, which offered the Commonwealth an army of a 
hundred thousand warriors, forty thousand of whom stood ready 
to march near Kamyenetz in Podolya. 

Besides the Tartars, the city also held an embassy from the 
Transylvanian Magyars whose Prince Rakotchi was negotiating 
his succession to the Hungarian throne, an ambassador from the 
Emperor in Vienna, and the Papal Nuncio who had come from 
Silesia with the King. Each day witnessed the arrival of numer- 
ous deputations from the ‘Crown’ (or Polish) and Lithuanian 
Armies, and from the assemblies of every other palatinate, terri- 
tory and province, with declarations of their loyalty to the King. 
and their willingness to fight to the death in the defense of their 
invaded nation. 

Luck seemed to be smiling once more upon Yan Casimir; his 
cause was prospering everywhere; and the Commonwealth 
which fell so low in such recent memory was now astir, gather- 
ing her immense resources, and rising to greater power every 
day. Her people burned with a desire for revenge but it was now 
a cold, controlled fire, all the more dangerous because it was so 
sharply focused and directed. Doubt melted like snow in the 
warm Spring rains. The nation not only wanted victory but 
believed in it. News, whether true or inspired by the imagina- 
tion, turned the city into a cauldron seething with excitement. 
The talk was all of liberated provinces and recaptured castles, 


rumors of battles fought by unknown regiments led by unnamed 
colonels, and of the terrible uprising of the peasantry which fell 
upon the Swedes like a cloud of locusts. The name of Stefan 
Tcharnyetzki echoed everywhere. 

True or not, exaggerated or factually reported, the sum total 
of these tales was a fair reflection of what was happening else- 
where in the country. 
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Lvov itself seemed to be celebrating an ongoing holiday. On 
the afternoon of the King’s arrival the city gave him a monarch’s 
reception with its entire population waiting outside the gates, 
headed by the rabinate and clergy of its three most prominent 
religions, the city senate, the mayor and council, all the mer- 
chants and burghers and tradesmen and each of its powerful craft 
guilds. The rich streets, packed by a sea of wildly cheering 
people, were lined with multicolored banners. The Lvovians 
hoisted their own historic golden Lion Rampant on a light blue 
field, proud to tell anyone who’d listen about their own indom- 
itable stand against the Cossack and Tartar invasions of quite 
feeent yeats. 

But the city’s population had more than doubled since that 
day of welcome. Beside the senators, dignitaries, officers and 
gentry who filled it to overflowing, it drew vast masses of 
country folk from the neighboring counties because they'd 
heard that the King intended to improve their lives. Their grey 
homespun smocks and their white wool sukmany intermingled 
everywhere with the saffron caps and mantles of the merchants. 
Farsighted Armenian traders lined the streets with booths offer- 
ing weapons and other war supplies which the assembling gentry 
bought up eagerly. 

Mire embassies had drawn large numsbers of Warear traders, 
Hungarians, Valachians and Moldavians; and now that whole 
vibrant human mass, peppered by the bright uniforms and liver- 
ies of various magnates’ retainers and servants, throbbed with 
dawn-to-dusk excitement, parting every few moments to allow 
the passage of a regular army regiment or a detachment of armed 
and mounted gentry; and all of it happening to the sound of 
cries, orders and commands, against a background of glittering 
armor, naked swords, the neighing of horses, the rumbling 


growl of cannon wheels, and loud songs full of threats and curses 
for the Swedes. 

‘Vivat? was the loudest and most frequent word heard 
throughout the city. The crowds cried ‘Vivat!’ and hurled their 
caps and hats into the air whenever they caught sight of the 
King. They cheered and genuflected before the coaches of the 
bishops who blessed them in passing. They bowed and called 
out to the senators and magnates, honoring their loyalty to the 
Commonwealth and to Yan Casimir. 

The bells rang night and day in all the Polish, Ruthenian and 
Armenian churches, announcing to as much of the world as was 


able to hear it, that the King was in Lvov, and that Lvov—which 


never wavered in its loyalty—was the first capital of the Com- 
monwealth to receive the exile. 
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Meanwhile the King was spending his days in meetings with 
dignitaries and officials, foreign embassies and the delegates of 
the provinces and armies. The King’s men tried every means 
known to politics and diplomacy to touch off the war in those 
territories where it still hadn’t burst out on its own. Where 
money was needed, they sent script and promissory notes; 
manifestos stirred whoever lagged behind. 

Lack of money was the most pressing problem; the treasury 
was empty. Messengers went galloping to all the major towns 
throughout the Commonwealth, to the great Free Cities of the 
Baltic, as far north as Zmudya, to both the Crown Hetmans and 
to Pan Sapyeha who drove his army south by forced marches 
after the destruction of Tikotzin, and to Pan Konyetzpolski in 
Charles Gustav’s headquarters. 

The King endorsed and joined the Confederation, taking the 
reins of all public affairs into his own hands, and worked tire- 
lessly to unite the Commonwealth and stir all its elements to 
concerted action. But, pressing though they were, he had more 
in mind than meeting the needs of the moment; he wanted to 
lay the basis for a wholly new political reorganization of the 
country, based on a strong central government and the broadest 
possible enfranchisement of its people. With this great end in 
mind he determined on yet another ‘confederation,’ binding all 


classes to a future mending of the Commonwealth, which no 
earthly power would be able to undermine or ruin. 
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And then, at last, the time for that public announcement had 
arrived. 

No one except the King’s closest advisors knew what it would 
be although everyone in Lvov and in the countryside around it 
had some ideas about it. The secret must have leaked from the 
senators to the lesser gentry, and so on down to the commoners 
in the streets. All speculation now centered on the vow that the 
King would be making at High Mass on Sunday. Most people 
thought that it would be a ‘treaty’ with God himself, alleviating 
the hardships of the peasantry. Others insisted that such far- 
sweeping measures were out of the question, having no prece- 
dent anywhere in history. But the excitement and the 
expectations ran high everywhere. 

The day was bright and clear, crisp with frost, with a scatter- 
ing of pinpoint snowflakes whirling through the air. The Foot 
Regiment of Lvov, along with the Zydatchev shire infantry and 
a half-regiment of Hungarian Guards, lined two sides of the 
cathedral square with grounded muskets at their sides. Officers 
walked up and down before them with reed canes thrust under 
their arms, much in the manner of shepherds ordering their 
flocks. A dense crowd of many colored caps, hats, capes and 
coats flowed like a river between these two stiff military em- 
bankments towards the church. It was as if Lvov and its guests 
wished to display the hierarchies of their social order and the 
broad range of privileges, autonomies and exemptions in which 
this free Republic of the Gentry was rooted and founded. 

First came the knighthood and the assembled gentry, then the 
City Senate with gold chains around their necks and shoulders 
and tall lighted candles in their hands. The Lord Mayor—a 
famous physician, honored throughout the whole palati- 
nate—walked before them dressed in a black academic toga and 
a soft biretta. Behind them came the merchant guilds, with many 
Armenians dressed in green gold-embroidered skullcaps and 
oriental kaftans, crowding among them to represent their own 
community as well. 

Then came the nine powerful city guilds of artisans and 


craftsmen—such as the butchers, the bakers, the cobblers, the 
goldsmiths, the tanners, the tinsmiths, the architects and build- 


ers, the corders, and the beekeepers and distillers -—each in its 
splendid livery, and with its banner and most prominent practi- 
tioners at the head. After them came the lesser tradesmen and 
the mass of ordinary townsfolk in their canvas leggings, sheep- 
skin coats and jackets; and finally the country folk in their grey 
homespun smocks and felt sukmany of washed wool. 

No one kept anyone from entering the huge baroque cathe- 
dral. Everyone was welcome. Men and women of every class 
and standing, representing almost every kind and category of 
inhabitant living in the country, crowded into the church until 
there was no room for one more human body in the nave and 
Cransepts. 

At last the coaches started rolling up to the cathedral, passing 
the main doors and halting at the side entrance closer to the 
altar, so that the King, the bishops and the dignitaries wouldn’t 
have to struggle through the crowds to get to their places. Each 
time a gilded carriage rattled past the ranks of soldiers in the 
square, the officers swept off their hats and bowed in salute, 
lifted their canes and ordered ‘Present Arms!’ and the foot 
soldiers raised and slapped their muskets. Then, back at ease 
before the next dignitary’s arrival, the musketeers leaned on 
their heavy weapons and blew steamy breaths into their chilled 
red fists. 

The King came with the Nuncio. The Primate arrived with 
Prince Tchartoryski, the illustrious head of an old Ruthenian 
family of thinkers and scholars, and also a bishop, followed at 
once by the Roman Catholic Archbishop of Lvov and the 
Bishop of Krakow. Then came the Grand Chancellor, the 
senators, the castellans and the voyevodes, vanishing one by one 
in the transept doorway, while their coaches, escorts, retinues 
and grooms formed up an army of their own all along the 
building. 
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The High Mass was offered by the Papal Nuncio, stiff in 
white vestments totally encrusted with gold-thread and pearls, 
while the King knelt at a prie-dieu set up for him in the open 
space between the main altar, the pews, and the rows of tall- 


backed, canopied Deacons’ Chairs at the sides, in which sat the 
bishops, the chancellor and the senate. A Turkish carpet lay 
spread out on the floor before him. | 

Dignity and power seemed to radiate from those lofty fea- 
tures, half-hidden in the shadows of the Deacons’ Chairs, so that 
they seemed to bear the grave majesty of a Roman senate. A 
multicolored rainbow fell on them through the stained-glass 
windows; a golden glare bathed them in candlelight spreading 
from the altar, catching in their white beards and the jewels of 
their chains of office. 

Purples and golds. 

Goldleaf, gold and velvets. 

Here and there among the thoughtful, old faces of the states- 
men loomed the harsh, windswept features of a warrior. The 
bright pale hair of a youthful lordling glittered somewhere else. 
All eyes were turned upon the altar. Everyone was praying as if 
transfixed among the leaping candle flames and incense, while 
the long nave beyond the stalls was a still, single mass of bared 
heads and white, staring faces with yet another rainbow-sea of 
color flowing from their banners. 

The King, as always, began his worship by prostrating himself 
on the Turkish carpet until the Nuncio took the chalice from its 
resting place in the Ciborium and approached him with the Host. 

“Ecce Agnus Dei,’ the Nuncio pronounced and the King rose 
to his knees, lifted a face alight with peace towards the proferred 
wafer, and took the sacrament so that he might be able to speak 
while in the state of grace. 

He remained kneeling and in prayer for a while longer, then 
rose to his feet, raised his outspread arms and lifted his eyes 
skyward. 

The moment, everyone knew, had come. The silence in the 
vast cathedral was so absolute that not even the sound of breath- 
ing intruded upon it. Everyone knew that the King was about 
to make a vow to Heaven which would have a profound effect 
on his subjects’ lives, and they willed themselves to an utter 
stillness, the better to hear him, and to match their hopes and 
expectations with his own. He too stood still and silent with his 
arms upraised for some moments longer. Then he began to 
speak. His voice was full of feeling. But the words rang as loud 
and clear as a bell. 


“EL Yan Casimir Kang by tie divane erace of our Som mnie 
King of all Kings and my own royal master, and by Your own 
special grace and mercy, come now before you, Mother of 
Mankind, to pledge Lawful Fealty in my name and that of the 
entire nation, and to enter into this Holy Compact now and for 
all times. 

“First!” he stated firmly. “I declare You to be my Patroness 
and the Queen of my kingdom from this moment on. I place 
my fate in your special keeping, along with the lives and destiny 
of all the peoples who constitute this nation, whether it be in 
the palatinates and territories of the Polish Kingdom, the Grand 
Duchy of Lithuania, the Duchies of Ruthenia, Prussia, Mazovia 
and Tchernihov, or in the autonomous Ducal Provinces of the 
Baltic, begging your mercy for their armies and the common 
people: 

Here he sank to his knees again. He prayed for God’s protec- 
tion in the violent times that were drawing near, and the hush 
in the cathedral carried the graveyard stillness of a tomb. Then 
he rose and his voice rang out with religious fervor. 

“And since Your many benefactions oblige me and the Polish 
people to new and fervent service, I swear to You, in the name 
of all my ministers, the senators, the gentry, and the great mass 
of the people, that we shall spread Christ’s Glory and perpetuate 
Your reign throughout the Polish Kingdom. Moreover, when 
Your love and the mercy of Your Son, our Savior, have granted 
me victory over the Swedes, this nation will commemorate the 
day with solemnity and prayer and celebrate Your divine com- 
passion for all the time to come.” 

He stopped again and sank back to his knees so that a sudden 
murmur swept through the cathedral. But it died at once when 
he spoke again. The King’s voice trembled with compassion 
and remorse but it carried even farther than before. 

“And since I recognize with pain in my heart the sufferings of 
the humble who bend their backs behind the plow, taking the 
brunt of God’s just punishments that have been ravaging my 
kingdom for seven long years, | take upon myself the blame for 
their distress and hereby undertake to do my utmost, when 
peace is restored, so that the Estates-General of this Common- 
wealth will free our oppressed masses of their cruel burdens.” 


“To which,” he ended, “I beg your help, Mother of Justice 


and Queen of us all. Since it was Your forgiving mercy that 
inspired me to make this solemn oath, so may Your intercession 
with Your Son, our God and our Savior, help me to keep my 
promise.” 


Everyone—clergy, senators, gentry and the people—heard 
these words and gave way before a tide of feeling. A vast sob 
rose out of every chest, starting with the overjoyed, weeping 
peasantry, and tears burst out throughout the congregation. 

Hundreds of open arms lifted towards the rafters and the sky 
beyond. 

Sobbing voices cried out “Amen! Amen! Amen!” to show 
that here too the feelings of the nation went hand-in-hand with 
those of the King, and making a heartfelt and unshakable pledge 
of their own to remake themselves through humanity and jus- 
tice. A sense of holy mission fell on everyone in that exalting 
moment and each man and woman knew themselves united in 
their love and dedication to the Commonwealth and her Patron- 
ess. 

And then an overwhelming joy burst out like fire in all those 
tear-stained faces because there wasn’t a single person in all that 
massive gathering who could doubt that God would destroy the 
Swedes. 

~The King left the cathedral to the thunder of musket and 
artillery salutes and rode amid massed cries of ‘Victory! Victory! 
Vivat!’ to the Municipal Assembly where he ratified the acts of 
both confederations: that made by the people with themselves 
and the one that he had made with Heaven. 


Chapter Eighty-eight 


AFTER THESE CELEBRATIONS Lvov settled down to preparations 
for the war. News of all kinds—some good, some less pleas- 


ing—swirled through the city like a flock of sparrows. Some of it 
was fresh and never heard before, and some was so old that it 
hardly qualified as news, but it all added up to encouragement and 
fervor. 

First, the Confederation of Tishovyetz was spreading like 
wildfire. Everyone, gentry and commoners alike, joined it with 
enthusiasm. The cities supplied wagon-trains, munitions and 
regiments of foot. The Jews provided money. No one dared to 
Oppose its articles and even the most lethargic and lackadaisical 
of the country squires were mounting up for war. 

Next came a threatening manifesto from Wittemberg in 
Krakow: fire and sword were to be his answers to anyone who 
joined this popular uprising. The King saw to it that these 
threats were published throughout the city to fuel anti-Swedish 
feeling and, as the chroniclers of the times reported, ‘it is 
unfitting to describe what the populace did with those sheets of paper.’ 
The wind blew Wittemberg’s soiled threats through the streets 
of Lvov where jeering crowds watched puppet shows entitled 
‘Wittemberg’s Confusion’ and sang a ditty that started with the 
words: 

“Wittemberg, you midden, 
You'd best hop back to Sweden, 
Like a bunny! 


‘Cause when it comes to scaring, 
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You'll loose the drawers you’re wearing, 
As you’re running!”’ 

He, in the meantime, gave up the command of Krakow to the 
gallant Wirtz and did as the song suggested by taking himself off 
in a hurry to Charles Gustav, near the Bay of Gdansk, where the 
Swedish King passed his time with banquets celebrating the 
splendid new kingdom he’d acquired. 

The fall of Tikotzin and the end of Radzivill also found a 
quick echo in the streets and lifted hearts and spirits. Oddly 
enough the news was common knowledge even before a single 
messenger had got to the city. The only arguments about it 
were whether the Prince- Voyevode of Vilna was dead or in chains 
but everyone affirmed that Pan Sapyeha was marching south at 
the head of powerful contingents, that he had already left Pod- 
lasye and stepped into the Lublin country to join with the 
Hetmans, that he was battering the Swedes everywhere he met 
them and that he was growing stronger every day. 

And then at last Pan Sapyeha sent his own emissaries, along 
with an entire cavalry regiment which he placed at the King’s 
disposal to secure his person and, perhaps, to stress his own 
importance. Leading this regiment was a young colonel named 
Volodyovski whom Yan Casimir knew and remembered very 
well. 
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“Welcome, you famous little soldier!” he cried out in greeting 
when the small colonel reported to him as ordered, and then he 
hugged and embraced the faithful Pan Michal. “A lot of water 
has gone by under many bridges since we’ve seen you last! 
Where was it? Berestetchko? I remember you all splashed with 
blood on that battlefield.” 

“And later in Warsaw, Sire.”” Pan Michal dropped on one 
knee and bowed to his sovereign. “I came to the castle with Pan 
Tcharnyetzki, the present Castellan of Kiev.” 

“And you're still in harness? Didn’t you ever feel like sam- 
pling a few home comforts?” 

“IT may have, Sire, but the Commonwealth needed me and 
whatever I owned went with the wind in all those upheavals 
anyway. I’ve no home-hearth of my own where I could toast 
my heels but that’s alright with me. The way I see it it’s my 


simple duty to serve and keep serving. Your Majesty and our 
Motherland come first.” 

“I wish we had more like you! Many more! The enemy 
wouldn’t be making himself so at home among us... God will- 
ing, there’ll be time to think of some way to reward you and the 
means to do it. But tell me now, what did you people do with 
the Voyevode of Vilna?” 

‘“He’s standing before God’s justice now, Majesty. He gave 
up his soul right when we started on our last attack.” 

“How did that go, then?” 

But the little knight took a sealed package out of his sash 
pockets and handed it respectfully to the King. 

“Here's Pan Sapyeha’s own account of it, Majesty,” he said. 
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The King broke the seals and began to read but he’d barely 
begun when he stopped and said: “Pan Sapyeha is wrong on one 
point. He writes that the Grand Hetmancy of Lithuania is 
vacant now that Radzivill is dead. But we’ve already given it to 
him.” 

“There's no one who deserves it better, Majesty,” Pan Michal 
said simply. “And the whole army will be grateful to you for this 
recognition.” 

The King smiled at this honest and heartfelt expression of 
feeling and went on with his reading. But then he stopped and 
sighed. 

“Radzivill could have been the most splendid jewel in this 
great crown,’ he said, nodding quietly, “if his pride and his 
hatred for the Church hadn’t burned out his conscience. But 
what’s done is done, there is nothing we can do about it, and 
neither is there any way to plumb God’s decisions. It’s odd 
though, that Radzivill and Opalinski should go at almost the 
same time. May the Good Lord judge them with mercy rather 
than according to their sins.”’ 

There was another quiet, thoughtful pause and then the King 
returned to Pan Sapyeha’s letter. 

“We're grateful to the Voyevode,” he said when he finished, 
“for sending us a whole regiment and, as he puts it, his best 
young commander. But nothing can happen to me here and 
soldiers like you are needed in the field. We’ll let you and your 


men rest here for a while and then I'll send you on to Pan 
Tcharnyetzki who is sure to take the brunt of the attack when 
the Swedes finally move against us.” 

“We’ve had quite enough rest at Tikotzin, Majesty!” the little 
knight answered with enthusiasm. “All the time we need is to 
bring our horses back to good condition. As for the men, we’d 
just as soon get back on the road today because service under 
Pan Tcharnyetzki will be a real joy! It’s a great happiness for 
ile gs StienstOuwe. 1 YOUL plesemce, DUL We Te aillanmsdous Corer at 
the Swedes.” 

The King’s pale face was quite alight with pleasure. A fond, 
fatherly look returned to his eyes as he rested them on the fiery 
little soldier. 

“It was you then, my little friend,’ he asked, “who threw your 
colonel’s bulava at the late Prince-Voyevode’s feet before all the 
others?” 

“T wasn’t the first, Your Majesty, but it was the first time that 
I’ve ever breached military discipline, and God grant that it be 
the last!” 

Here Pan Michal choked a little, his shame and disappoint- 
ment with himself still at odds with his sense of duty, then added: 
“But what else could I do?” 

“You did what you had to,” the King said. “That was a 
difficult time for all those who understand the real meaning of 
service and obedience but even orders have their lawful limits. 
Did a lot of officers remain with Radzivill?” 

“We found only one in Tikotzin, sire. His name is Pan 
Kharlamp. He stayed with Radzivill at the start, when few 
could believe what was really happening, and the poor wretch 
simply didn’t know how to disobey an order. And then, later 
on, it seemed dishonorable to him to desert his Hetman when 
he fell from power, even though he was with us heart and soul. 
We've barely managed to nurse him back to life, he’s that wasted 
with all the hardships he had to endure. He practically starved 
himself in Tikotzin, feeding his own rations to the Prince. Now 
he’s come with us to Lvov to beg Your Mayjesty’s forgiveness, 
and I’m also ready to go down on my knees on his behalf because 
he’s a good man and a faithful soldier.” 

SWer min come calame on Us, then, Yan Casimir Said. 
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But Pan Volodyovski had another piece of information to 
share with his King. 

“He... that’s Pan Kharlamp... has something most important 
to tell Your Majesty, which he heard from Prince Boguslav in 
Keydany, and which concerns Your Majesty’s life and safety.” 

“Would that be about Kmita?” 

ves sire. Phat just winapi is) 

“Did you know Kmita?”’ 

“I did, Sire. I even fought a duel with him once but I’ve no 
idea where he is today.” 

“And what do you think of him?” 

“Majesty,” Pan Volodyovski said grimly in reply. “Since he 
dared to attempt what he offered Prince Boguslav, then there's 
no suffering on earth that’s too much for him, because he 
belongs in Hell!” 

“That whole tale is a pack of lies,” the King said. “Prince 
Boguslav spun it out of nothing for his own devious ends. But 
putting that whole matter aside, what do you know about Kmita 
from his former days?” 

“He was always an amazing soldier, Sire, and nobody’s ever 
come near him as a raider. The way he harassed Hovansky, 
running rings around an army of eighty thousand men with just 
a few hundred volunteers, that’s something that only he could 
do. It’s a miracle the Russians didn’t skin him alive in those 
days, they wanted him so badly! If someone had made Hovan- 
sky a gift of the Prince-Voyevode himself he’d have been less 
pleased than if he’d managed to get his hands on Kmita.” 

“He was that good then, hmm?” the King asked, delighted. 

“It came to the point, Majesty, that Kmita ate with Hovan- 
sky's fork, slept in his bedding, traveled in his sleigh and rode 
his best horses! But he turned life into a living Hell for our own 
people too, doing what he pleased with no regard for anyone. 
He’s been condemned by the courts so many times that he could 
paper his walls with all the summonses and verdicts. But what 
he did in Keydany placed him beyond the pale altogether.” 
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Pan Volodyovski rendered a full but concise account of every- 
thing that happened in Keydany from the moment of the Het- 


man’s treason, and the King listened closely until the point 
where Pan Zagloba first effected his own liberation and then 
rescued his companions from Radzivill’s clutches. That’s when 
the King burst into laughter and went on laughing until his sides 
were aching. 

“Vir incomparabilis! Vir incomparabilis!”’ he cried over and over, 
wiping tears of laughter. “There’s no match for that man any- 
where! Is he here as well?” 

“Here and waiting for Your Majesty's commands,” said Volo- 
dyovski. | : 

“Ulysses should take lessons from him,” the King exclaimed 
laughing. “Bring him here to dinner, along with the two Sk- 
shetuskis, so that we may all enjoy a merry moment. But now 
tell me what else you know about Kmita.”’ 

“From the letters found on Roche Kowalski we found out 
that we were being sent to Birjhe to be killed. The Prince went 
after us at once and tried to hunt us down but he couldn’t trap 
us. We slipped away safely... And then we caught Kmita not far 
from Keydany and | sent him off to the firing squad.” 

“Oho,’’ said the King. “I see that you don’t waste much time 
W Pete ree Bltnuainia, 

“But before that happened,” Pan Michal went on. “Pan 
Zagloba had him searched for letters and we found one from the 
Voyevode of Vilna. It appeared that all of us would have been 
shot on the spot, right there in Keydany, if Kmita hadn’t haggled 
our lives out of the Prince-Hetman.” 

PYyou sec? sala the King. 

“We couldn’t very well have him shot after that,” Pan Michal 
resumed. “So we let him go... | don’t know what he did after 
that except that he went back to Radzivill. God only knows 
what one should think about that man...” 

‘And what do you think?” 

“T really can’t say, Sire. It’s easier to define a whirlwind than 
a man like that. He stays with Radzivill, then he’s traveling 
somewhere... And then he warns us that the Prince is marching 
on Podlasye! Nobody can deny that he did us a great service 
because the Prince would've plucked us out one at a time, falling 
on individual regiments scattered all over the palatinate, if Kmita 
hadn’t put us on our guard. So what can I think? But now that 
Your Majesty tells me that Prince Boguslav’s story is a lie...” 


“lll give you a chance to find out for yourself,” the King said 
and clapped his hands to summon an attendant. “Call Pan 
Babinitch here,” he told the page who showed in the doorway. 
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The page disappearedeamd, a nioment later the doers te tie 
King’s study opened to reveal Pan Andrei. Pan Volodyovski 
didn’t recognize him because the young knight hardly looked 
the same. Gravity and contrition had replaced the quick, 
haughty swagger in his face and posture. He was drawn and 
pale, still struggling back to health after his fight in the mountain 
gorge. Pan Michal watched him coming in like someone he'd 
never seen before although there was something familiar about 
him. 

‘Strange, Jevsaideat last. (f Nissiace was fuller anda un 
Majesty hadn’t used another name, I’d have said: that’s Pan 
Kmita!” 

The King smiled quietly. 

“This little knight has just been telling me about a dreadful 
ruffian by that name,” he said to Pan Andrei. “I’ve shown him 
as clear as day that he was mistaken and I’m sure that Pan 
Babinitch will confirm my judgment.” 

“Merciful Majesty,” Babinitch said quickly. “One word from 
you will do more to clear that ruffian than all the oaths I can 
take!” 

“And the voice is the same!” Pan Michal said with rising 
amazement. “Only that scarred face is something new...” 

“My dear sir,” Pan Andrei said quietly. “A noble’s skull is like 
a register that many men sign with a saber or, in this case, a 


bullet... but look,’—and he ducked his head, pointing to a long 


white scar that ran from crown to forehead—“here’s a note in 
your own handwriting...” 

“That's mine!” Volodyovski cried at once and then, with 
absolute astonishment: “That's Kmita!” 

“Aud 1) telley our thaibeOul ve me Vem mnctnt Misminl aia ae meet 
King said to the little colonel. 

“How do you mean that, Sire?” 

“Because you knew a great soldier but also a great ruffian who 
was Radzivill’s ally in his treason. And here stands the Hector 
of Tchenstohova, who did more than anyone after Prior Kor- 


detzki to save Yasna Gora. Here is a faithful defender of our 
Motherland and my loyal servant who shielded me with his own 
body when I found myself trapped by the Swedes in a mountain 
pass. This is the Kmita that I know... and you should get to 
know him too, because he 1s worth it!” 

Pan Volodyovski didn’t know what to think or say so he stood 
stiffly, rather like a schoolboy unprepared for an examination, 
and only his little yellow mustache moved quickly up and 
down. 

“And you should also know,” the King added, “that far from 
making any offers to Prince Boguslav, he seized him as soon as 
he realized the full extent of the treason which the Radzivills 
hadicomeectcc sand that Inc ultricd tO take him tonyou- toned 
hostage.” 

“And he warned us about the Voyevode of Vilna!” the little 
knight cried out, now totally convinced, and turned to Pan 
Andrei. “What good angel converted you like that?” 

Ve stlenesmcaigetiicwkeme. (Give cacmotner avoed nme. 

“ve looked up to you and admired you from the start,” 
Kmita told Pan Michal. 


x «* * 


They fell into each others arms readily enough and the King 
watched them with great satisfaction, puffing out his lips as he 
always did when something had pleased him. Kmita, mean- 
while, hugged the little knight with such enthusiasm that he 
raised him high off the ground and kept him squirming in the 
Aleeliice avec. 

Then the King left for his daily conference, all the more 
urgent on that day because both the Hetmans had now come to 
Lvov. They were to organize and form a new army out of the 
tens of thousands of eager volunteers and take it north to help 
either Pan Tcharnyetzki or the confederates whose war against 
the Swedes had already started. 

The two young knights were left alone. 

(Conic wich mcetonmyscmanters, shan) iVinchall supeested: 
“You'll get to see Pan Zagloba and both the Skshetuskis who'll 
all be glad to hear what His Majesty had to say about you. Pan 
Kharlamp is also there.” 


But Kmita stepped closer to the little knight and his face 
showed great uneasiness and concern. 

“Did you find... ah... many other persons with Prince Radz- 
ivill?” he asked urgently. 

“Only Kharlamp of the old Keydany officers.” 

“I’m not asking about soldiers, for God’s sake! Were there 
any women?” 

“Ah, | think I know who you have in mind.” The small 
knight flushed slightly. “But Prince Boguslav took the Bille- 
vitch lady to Taurogen.” 

Kmita’s face underwent a rapid transformation, passing from 
parchment yellow to a swollen crimson and then to an even 
more deathly pallor than before. He couldn’t speak. His nos- 
trils sucked at the air as desperately as if he were drowning. 
Then he clutched his head with both hands and began to run 
aimlessly about the room. 

“Thats too much! ne gasped over amedwover. [im burning 
up! I’m burning!” 

‘“Kharlamp can tell you more about it,” Pan Volodyovski said, 
“because ie wWasruilenc. 


Chapter Eighty-nine 


OUT IN THE STREET the two knights made their way in silence. 
Volodyovski was too troubled to talk. Kmiuta couldn’t, because 
pain and rage made him incoherent. Pan Michal led the way, 
pushing through the huge crowds that packed the thoroughfare, 
and Kmita followed blindly in his wake, his cap jammed over his 
eves, wand knockine people aside as he ran. The wfirst) Varcar 
detachment sent by the Khan to show Yan Casimir what he might 
expect was entering the city and the avid crowds were thicker 
than before. 

“Take hold of yourself,” the little knight urged Kmita. ‘“‘De- 
spair isn’t going to help you.” 

“eine n@tedespainiae, Kinitaseratedsout.)) lqust meed his 
blood.” 

“You can be sure you'll find him with the enemy.” 

“All the better!” Pan Andrei hissed as if in a fever. “But I’d 
kill him even if I were to find him in a church!” 

“Don’t blaspheme, for God’s sake!” the small knight said 
quickly. “You'll bring down the worst possible luck on your- 
vel” 

“That traitor is driving me to sin!” Kmita howled. 

They went on, saying nothing for a while, and then Kmita 
burst out with a question. 

iy ere is ine Now.” 

“He could be in Taurogen but no one is certain. Kharlamp 
may know a little more about it.” 

ict svee@ atinem) 

“It’s not far from here. The regiment is quartered outside the 
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town but we have rooms right here in the city. Kharlamp 1s 
staying with us.” 

Kmita’s breathing had now become as difficult as if he were 
climbing the side of a mountain. “I’m still awfully weak,” he 
said. 

“That’s why you need to be calmer than ever,” Volodyovski 
told him. “Especially since you’re going to be dealing with a 
man as dangerous as Boguslav.” 

“I did once already!” Kmita said and pointed to the powder- 
blackened scar across his face. “And that’s what I have to show 
for it.” 

“What was that all about?” The little knight peered sharply 
up at Kmita. “What happened? His Majesty didn’t go far into 
iter 

Kmita told his story, and even though he ground his teeth in 
rage and hurled his cap down on the ground when he remem- 
bered his defeat and humiliation, his thoughts were momentarily 
diverted from his personal tragedy and he regained a bit of his 
composure. 

“I knew you didn’t give a hoot for the Devil himself,” Pan 
Michal said and shook his head quietly when Pan Andrei fin- 
ished. “But to pluck a Radzivill from the middle of his regi- 
iments is mere than itd ecxpecthecwenm noni ya amano n ayia 
reputation.” 


xk & o* 


Meanwhile they had come to Volodyovski’s quarters. The 
two Skshetuskis, Pan Zagloba, Kharlamp and the Freeholder of | 
Vonsosh were busy picking through a bundle of Crimean short- 
coats which a Tartar trader had just brought in for their selec- 
tion. Kharlamp, who knew Pan Andrei better than anyone 
there, recognized him at one glance, let his sheepskin jacket 
drop out of his hands, and cried out: 

“Jezus Maria!” 

“God have mercy on us!” cried the Freeholder of Vonsosh. 

But before all of them could get over their astonishment, 
Volodyovski said: “I’d like you gentlemen to meet the Hector 
of Tchenstohova, and a faithful servant of His Majesty, who has 


already shed his blood for our country, our sovereign and our 
Hastie 


f 


inen the good-nearted littie knight launched into an enthu- 
siastic rendering of what he'd heard from the King about 
Kmita’s merits, and also what Kmita told him about his attempt 
to abduct Boguslav. | 

“So you see,” he ended. “Not only isn’t there a word of truth 
in what Prince Boguslav has been saying about this cavalier but, 
on the contrary, Radzivill doesn’t have a more dreaded enemy. 
Which is why he carried off Panna Billevitchovna so as to hurt 
this gentleman as much as he could.” 

“And don’t we owe our own lives to him?’ Pan Zagloba cried 
out, so as to be foremost in welcoming Pan Andrei among them. 
“And didn’t he warn the confederate detachments? How can 
any amount of old sins negate that kind of merit? But thank God 
that he came here in your company, Michal, and also that our 
regiment is out in the suburbs, because the Laudanians would’ve 
chopped him into goulash before he had the time to open his 
mouth! It’s hard to believe that they’re so deadset against him.” 

“We, at any rate, welcome you with all our hearts,’’ Pan Yan 
said to Kmita. “As a brother and a future comrade-in-arms as 
well.” 

Kharlamp, meanwhile, was grasping his head and shaking it 
with undisguised amazement. 

“Trust his kind to work his way to the surface,” he wondered, 
“no matter how far down he’d sunk... And not merely get 
himself safely to dry land but bring out his good name as well...” 

“So what did I tell you?” Pan Zagloba shouted to everyone 
who'd listen. “I knew it from the first time I saw him in 
Keydany! ‘That’s a first-class, upstanding cavalier,’ 1 said, didn’t I? 
And didn’t we start to kiss and hug each other right away? It’s 
true, of course, that I am the main cause of Radzivill’s downfall, 
but this young man also did his part, and God himself must’ve 
nudged my wits to have him searched in Billevitche before he 
could be shot... But where’s our hospitality? How can we give 
this cavalier such a dry reception? Let’s wet our throats to show 
him that we mean it!” 


eS 
The Freeholder of Vonsosh reverted at once to his former 


training, sent the Tartar packing together with his sheepskins, 
and busied himself with the refreshments along with a servant. 


But Kmita hardly noticed anything around him. All he could 
think of was news about Olenka. 

“Were you there when she was taken away?” he pressed his 
fellow Lithuanian. 

“I hardly stirred out of Keydany, colonel” sniffed the long- 
nosed Kharlamp. “Prince Boguslav came one day to visit the 
Voyevode and there was a banquet. He dressed up for it in such 
finery that he just about blinded everybody, and it was clear at 
once that Panna Billevitchovna really caught his eye. You'd 
think he was a cat the way he was purring. A cat’s purring, 
people say, 1s just his way of praying, but if Prince Boguslav was 
saying any prayers that night it was to the Devil. Oh, he was 
really something, he was... with his warm looks and his compli- 
ments and smiles...” 

“You don’t have to go into such details!” Pan Michal inter- 
rupted. “Can’t you see the pain you’re causing this cavalier?” 

“No! On the contrary!” Kmita grated out. “Tell me every- 
thing.”’ 

“Well then, he started talking at the dinner table about how 
it’s no shame for a Radzivill to marry a Polish gentlewoman, and 
how he’d rather do that himself than marry one of those prin- 
cesses that the French King and Queen tried to match him with, 
and whose names I can’t remember because they sound like 
something with which you'd call your dogs...” 

“Never mind the dogs!’ Pan Zagloba told him. 

“It seems he said all that just to lay a snare for the lady which 
all of us understood at once, so we began to grin and wink at 
one another... | mean, it wasn’t hard to tell what was going 
Ole 
“And she?” Kmita cried. “How did she react?” 

“She paid him no more attention at the start than you’d 
expect from a well-bred lady. She hardly even looked his way. 
It wasn't till the Prince started talking about Your Honor that 
she fixed her eyes on him like a pair of torches...” 

“Go on! Go on!” 

“Ah,” Kharlamp shook his head. “It’s frightening to remem- 
ber what happened when he said that Your Excellency offered 
to seize the King for a hundred ducats and take him dead or alive 
to the Swedes. We thought she would die! But her anger at you 
overcame her female frailty, and then, when he began to tell us 


how he scorned your offer, and how abominable he thought it 
had been, she looked at him with real admiration and let him 
take her hand when they left the table.” 

Kmita had thrust both fists into his eyes but now. he leaped up 
and headed for the door. 

“God stay with you!” he shouted to the others. 

“What's that?” Pan Zagloba asked, stepping in his way. “And 
where are you going?” 

“To the King! He’ll give me leave and I'll go searching for 
Boguslav until I’ve tracked him down!” 

“Where will you start?” the fat knight restrained him. “And 
who will go with you? Wait a bit, for God’s sake! There’s 
always time for searches and you still haven't heard everything 
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there 1s to know.’ 
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Kmita might not have listened if he were as fit and full of 
energy as he usually was. But he was still recovering from a 
dozen wounds, his legs went out from under him without any 
warning, and he slumped down ona bench, his back to the wall, 
and half shut his eyes. Zagloba handed him a brimming cup and 
he seized it with shaking hands and drained it at a gulp, spilling 
much of the wine on his chest and beard. 

“You haven’t lost everything as yet,” Yan Skshetuski told him 
seriously. “But you need careful thought and planning, espe- 
cially since you’re dealing with such a powerful and influential 
magnate. I know what you're going through but a hasty move 
could mean disaster not just to yourself but for the Bullevitch 
lady as well.” 

“Let Kharlamp finish telling what he knows,” Pan Zagloba 
said. 

Kmita ground his teeth, then clamped them together. “I’m 
listening,” he snapped. 

“T didn’t see her leave Keydany so I can’t say if she went 
willingly or not,” the long-nosed Lithuanian said. “I do know 
that the Constable of Rosyen was up in arms about it. First they 
tried to argue him out of it, then they locked him up under 
guard, and then they let him go home to Billevitche. There’s 
no denying that the lady is in bad hands because the young 


prince is a devil when it comes to women. Nothing stops him 
iffhe goestaitentioneynot even if se s manmmdeds 
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“I’m burning up!” Kmita hissed again. 

“That scoundrel!” cried Zagloba. 

“I’m just surprised that the Prince-Voyevode gave her to Bo- 
guslav so quickly,” Yan Skshetuski said. “There must be more 
CONE thainmmiects tincreven 

“'m not a politician or a courtier,’ Kharlamp said. “So I'll 
just repeat what I heard from the other officers, and Ganhof in 
particular, because he knew everything there was to know. | 
was there when someone said in his hearing: ‘There won’t be 
much left for Kmita after our Prince has finished with that dish’ and 
Ganhof said at once: ‘There’s more strategy than affection involved 
in all this. The Prince won’t let any woman get away from him,’ he 
said, “but he won’t be able to do much to her in Taurogen if she puts 
up any kind of a resistance. You can’t hide that kind of monkey 
business, not for long,’ he told us, ‘and the Prince will have to keep 
an eye out for Her Highness, the Voyevode’s lady, and for her daughter 
whom he wants to marry... It’ll be hard for him,’ Ganhof said, ‘to play 
the virtuous man but that’s what he’ll have to do in Taurogen.’ And 
that makes sense to me.” 

“That ought to make you feel a bit easier,” Zagloba said to 
Kmita. “The girl is clearly ina lot less danger than you thought.”’ 

“Then why did he carry her off?” Kmita shouted, beside 
himself with rage and fear for Olenka. 

“You're wise to turn to me for an opinion,” Pan Zagloba 
answered. “Because I can see in a flash through such compli- 
cated matters that would have any other man scratching his head 
for a year or more. So... why did he carry her off? I don’t deny 
that she took his fancy but isn’t she a valuable hostage in his 
hands? What better way is there to make sure that all the 
Billevitches in Zmudya toe the line? Seems to me they’d hardly 
take any hostile steps against the Radzivills with their young 
heiress in Boguslav’s keeping.”’ 

“That could be!” said Kharlamp. “And there’s no question 
that he’ll have to watch his step in Taurogen no matter how 
much of an itch he gets.” 

“Where is he now?” Pan Andrei wished to know. 

“The Prince- Voyevode supposed that he must be with Charles 
Gustav in Elbing where he was supposed to get some Swedish 


reinforcements. But he’s not in Taurogen, that’s certain, be- 
cause we sent dozens of messengers to him there but none of 
them could find him.” 

Here Kharlamp, who had been speaking to everyone in gen- 
eral, turned directly to Kmita. 

“If Your Honor feels like listening to a simple soldier, I'll say 
what I think,” he said. “Seems to me that if something has 
Alneddveunaopemed toute. lady In launecen. or If tier rmnec 
managed to stir her affections, then you have nothing to go there 
for. It'd be too,late, one way or the other. But if she’s alright, 
if she’s with her Highness and will travel with her to the 
Radzivill possessions in Courland, then you wouldn’t find a 
safer place for her in all of the Commonwealth. Courland’s at 
peace and we're about to see all-out war everywhere around us.” 

“That's correct,” Yan Skshetuski said. “If you’re as dogged 
and relentless as I think you are, then go after Boguslav, not your 
girl. Once you've got him in your hands you can demand 
anything you want.” 

“Where is he then?” Kmita snarled again. 

“T already told Your Worship,’ the long-nosed knight replied. 
“But I suppose you’ve too much on your mind to listen. I’m 
guessing he is with Charles Gustav and that he’ll march with 
Carolus against Pan Tcharnyetzki.” 

“The best thing for you is to go with us to Pan Tcharnyetzki,” 
Volodyovski added. “That’s probably the quickest way to meet 
with Boguslav.”’ 

“Thanks for all your good thoughts!” Kmita cried and started 
to say his goodbyes, anxious to get away. 

The others didn’t do much to keep him among them because 
they knew that a worried man is poor company, either for the 
cups or for conversation, but Volodyovski said he’d see the 
young knight safely to the archbishop’s palace where the King 
was staying. 

“Vll walk with you,” he said. “Because you look so shaken 
you might collapse somewhere along the way.” 

“Tll come too,” Yan Skshetuski offered. 

hci@lcicdieeaureccticr, adacdsran Zacloba. 
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They strapped on their sabers, put on warm fleece-lined 
Winter jackets, and stepped into the street. 

The thoroughfares were packed with even thicker crowds 
than earlier in the day. Every few moments they came across 
detachments of armed gentry, soldiers and household retainers 
of the magnates and the wealthier squires, along with dense 
throngs of Armenians, Jews, Valachians, and Ruthenian peasants 
from the suburbs that burned down during the Hmyelnitzki 
invasions a few years before and weren’t yet completely re- 
stored. 

The merchants stood in front of their shops, all windows were 
full of curious heads and faces, and everyone gossiped about the 
Tartar tchambul that was about to pass along the avenue to 
present itself to the King. Every Lvovian wanted to see that 
Tartar cohort from close up, passing peacefully through the 
streets of their city, which was probably the most unusual thing 
of all from their point of view. Lvov was accustomed to seeing 
such guests on the other side of its walls and cannon; their 
normal image took the form of a vast, dark and swiftly-moving 
cloud on the near horizon against a background of flaming 
villages and suburbs; and here they were, coming in as peace- 
fully as a flock of lambs, and allied against the Swedes. 

The seven knights—Kmita, Volodyovski, Pan Zagloba, the 
two Skshetuskis, Kharlamp and the Freeholder of Vonsosh 
—could barely make their way through the waiting crowds. 
Cries of ‘They’re coming! They’re coming!’ flew from one street to 
the next, drawing ever closer, and the surging masses pressed 
together so tightly that it became impossible to take a step 
forward. 

“Ha!” Pan Zagloba said at last. “Let’s stop for a while and take 
a look at those heathen dogs ourselves. Old times will come to 
mind, eh Michal? It’s not that long since we were looking 
straight into the eyes of these sons of bitches, you and I, remem- 
ber? Instead of gawking at them from a sidewalk like a bunch 
of schoolboys. I was a prisoner among them too in my younger 
years, as I might have mentioned. I’ve heard people say that the 
future Khan is a spitting image of me... Ah, but what’s the use 
of talking about past delights.” 
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“They're coming! They’re coming!” the crowd started shout- 
ing. 

“God must’ve changed the hearts in those scurvy mongrels,” 
the fat knight continued, “so that they’re coming to help us 
rather than devastating the Ruthenian country. It’s a clear 
Mmimnaeclesne@less) xt, lec tell your.! 1f | were to be forgiven 
just one sin for each of these pagans that my old hand pitched 
into Hell at one time or another, I’d have been a consecrated 
saint by now. And either you'd be fasting on my Feast Day or 
I’d have been taken bodily to Heaven in a fiery chariot.” 

“And d’you remember how it was that time we were traveling 
to Zbarajh from Rashkov and the Valadinka?” Pan Michal asked 
slyly. 

“You mean the time you fell into a stump-hole and I chased 
them through the undergrowth all the way to the road? Of 
course | remember! There was a dead Tartar lying in every 
bush, when we came back to get you. The whole knighthood 
Goquldntagiet over it.” 

Pan Volodyovski was too astonished to say anything in reply 
because his memory of that event was quite the reverse, but by 
the time he gathered his wits together and opened his mouth to 
challenge the Zagloba version, the crowd was shouting once 
more that the Tartars were just around the corner. 

The sudden shouting became general and then, just as swiftly, 
everyone was quiet and all heads turned in the direction from 
which the Tartars were due to appear. A wild tuneless music 
shrilled closer and closer, the gaping crowds that spilled into the 
middle of the street pushed back against the walls, and then the 
leading ranks of the Tartar tchambul appeared in the distance. 

“Well, will you look at that?” Pan Zagloba wondered. “They 
even have musicians with them and you don’t see that among 
them every day.” 

“The Khan would want them to make the best possible 
impression on the King,” said Pan Yan Skshetuski. “Besides, 
their best cohorts do have their own musicians who play for 
them when they go to camp somewhere for any length of time. 


And this has to be a hand-picked detachment.” 
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Meanwhile the horsemen had come near and started riding 


past. First came an olive-skinned flute-player, so darkly sallow 
that he seemed cured in smoke, riding a piebald horse and 
blowing on two reed flutes at the same time. He flung back his 
head, eyes closed as if in ecstasy, and drew such a swift and 
piercing shower of shrill notes out of his twin pipes that the 
listening ear couldn’t catch the sounds any more than the eyes 
could follow the speed of his fingers. The pair behind him held 
tall wooden poles with small brass bells clustered at the top 
which they shook as fiercely as if they were angry; and just 
beyond them rode other savage bandsmen who clanged pairs of 
brass plates together, pounded on massive copper kettledrums 
and strummed Cossack lutes, all the while howling out a wild, 
rhythmic chant, flashing their yellow teeth and rolling their 
eyes. Clattering behind this barbaric music, which passed before 
tite citizensmet Lvev lkewsemethine outlotanm@inieisy dean, 
came a detachment of some four hundred warriors riding in 
ranks of four. 

Titis was, indeed, a picked company,.sent as a cilturomucne 
Khan and also as a foretaste of what the King might expect once 
the price was right; the Khan would hardly be the Khan if he 
ever gave anything for nothing. Now this fierce advance on his 
largess was clip-clopping along the streets of Lvov, under the 
command of an experienced old warrior named Akbar-Ulan, a 
Dobrudjan Tartar who was much revered among his own kind 
for his ferocity and courage. He rode alone in the space be- 
tween his half-cohort and their wild musicians, swaying a little 
in his high Tartar saddle and peering suspiciously around him. 

One look at him was enough to bring to mind several hun- 
dreds years Or terror and: despair erape mimund et, pilliccusine: 
slavery and devastation, even though he’d taken care to dress 
himself in his most peaceful and celebratory best. He wore a 
long quilted coat of faded pink velvet, lined with somewhat 
ragged and moth-eaten otter, and much too tight for his heavy 
frame and thick, sloping shoulders. A bone-handled, cherry- 
wood bulava of the kind used by Cossack colonels rested on his 
belly; his crimson face had turned almost purple in the Winter 
breeze; and he kept glancing back uneasily at his Tartars as if 
unable to believe that they'd restrain themselves at the sight of 
those unarmed crowds, women, children, open shops and heaps 


of costly goods piled within reach, and ride past without throw- 
ing themselves on all that tempting booty. 

But they rode on peacefully enough, much like a pack of dogs 
whipped into obedience, and only the gloomy longing in their 
eyes betrayed the torments that gnawed at their greedy souls. 

Nemvemtnche mailchwitcetlonmtembe seen in the eyes that 
watched them. The crowds stared at them with great curiosity 
but some hostility as well; a sea of blood lay between the 
inhabitants of the Commonwealth’s eastern provinces and these 
sudden allies. Cries of ‘Ahu-u-u! Ahu-u-u!’ welled out of the 
spectators now and then, as if they were beating the woods for 
wolves. | 

But there were others who expected a great deal of good out 
Ol Cis kame c. 

“The Swedes really have the wind up about them,” they told 
Clchimocicmmoccemimceat tie Lantan You weld tibelevc tne 
stories they babble to each other about these heathen dogs, 
icy Tevallagmiatetamtastic, Every story 1s worse tham the one 
DelOre and thataist spreads the fear.” 

“So why shouldn’t they be shaking in their boots? It’s not for 
those slow-footed, armor-plated Reiters of Carolus to take on 
the Tartars, especially the Dobrudjans! Our own border cavalry 
has a hard time with them now and then and they’ve been 
fighting them for centuries! Hey, a Tartar would have a rope 
around the neck of one of those ponderous Swedish cuirassiers 
before the big oaf had a chance to get out his rapier!” 

“Stl, it’s a sin to call for help from the heathen!” other voices 
shouted. 

“Maybe it is and maybe it isn’t, but they’ll be useful to us 
citer way. 

“Hmm. A very handsome little tchambul,” Pan Zagloba said, 
nodding his approval. 
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And indeed these Tartars had an almost elegant look about 
them. Each of them wore a black, white or mottled sheepskin 
coat with the wool outside; black composition horn-bows and 
quivers full of arrows swayed behind their backs; and each wore 
a sheathed saber at his side, which almost never happened in the 
larger tchambuls. Sabers were expensive and treated as an heir- 


loom, often passing in inheritance from father to son, and most 
of the poorer rank-and-file Tartars fought at close quarters and 
their hand-to-hand encounters with the skulls and jawbones of 
horses and mules mounted on long clubs. This cohort however, 
as both Pan Yan and Pan Zagloba noted, was sent to Yan Casimir 
as an advertisement so that some of them even carried muske- 
toons and handguns stuffed into padded slings behind their 
knees. 

All of them rode small and well-kept though rather bony 
horses, which tended to hang their heads as they straggled by, 
but everyone knew the reputation for speed and endurance of 
these Tartar ponies. 

Four loaded camels paced in the middle of the column and the 
crowd speculated on the gifts that the Khan was sending to his 
Polish ally, but there they were quite wrong. The Khan pre- 
ferredto meceive than to give, =e ollercadumelp mut ab Mew) 
prGe. 

“Ay, we'll be paying dearly for these auxilia,” Pan Zagloba 
noted with a grim scowl and a helpless nod as the swaying 
Tartars passed out of his sight. “They may be allies now but how 
much of the country will survive this friendship? Between them 
and the Swedes, there won't be one roof left standing anywhere 
in the Commonwealth.”’ 

“There is no question that this will be a costly alliance,” 
agreed Yan Skshetuski. “We know what they are capable of 
doing.” 

“I heard while we were on our way down here,” Pan Michal 
observed, “that one of our officers is to be assigned to each five 
hundred Tartars with life-and-death authority over them. 
That’s said to be part of the agreement that His Majesty ex- 
tracted from the Khan. Otherwise, I don’t think these new 
friends of ours would leave us anything of value between earth 
and sky.”’ 

“And this show-piece cohort?” Pan Zagloba asked. “What 
will the King want to do with them?” 

“The Khan sent them to the King to do with as he likes, 
almost as if these people were a gift. Oh, he’ll charge a pretty 
penny for them, you can count on that, but in the meantime 
they are at the King’s disposal. I imagine that he’ll send them 
north to Pan Tcharnyetzki right along with us.” 


“That will be fine then! Pan Tcharnyetzki will know how to 
keep them on a leash,’ Pan Zagloba said. 

“Maybe if he moved in among them,” Volodyovski smiled. 
“Otherwise they'll go wild the first chance they get. No, no, 
there’s no question that this lot will get a Polish officer to keep 
Anecwye oii chicin. 

“And he'll be the actual commander?” 

“He’d better be. Or he won’t last a day among the Dobrud- 
jans.” 

“And what will that fat Agha we just saw have to say about 
that?” | 

“He'll say “Yes sir’ and ‘No sir unless they give him to some 
fool who doesn’t know how to keep these dogs chained to his 
own heel.” 

“Stay well, gentlemen!” Kmita shouted suddenly. “God keep 
you well!” 

“And where are you off to in such a hurry?” 

“To the King! To beg him for the command of these men.” 


Chapter Ninety 


THAT SAME DAY Akbar-Ulan made his salaams in homage to the 
King and, at the same time, presented the Khan’s letters in which 
the Tartar ruler repeated his promise to march on the Swedes with 
a hundred thousand warriors as soon as he was paid forty thousand 
imperial silver dollars and when the fresh Spring grasses sprung up 
in the fields. Otherwise, he wrote, it would be hard to find 
sufficient fodder for his mounted armies in a land already devas- 
tated by three simultaneous wars. 

As for Akbar-Ulan and his little tchambul, they were to serve 
as further proof of the Khan’s ‘love for his beloved brother,’ and as 
a reminder to all those restless Cossacks who were still muttering 
here dud there about a new rewele@emeundt thie mledmron sac 
Crimea, along with all the Hordes in Asia and the borderlands 
of Europe, stood behind that friendship. 

‘Should one word reach me,’ wrote the Khan, ‘that those faithless 
dogs continue in their disobedience, then my vengeful anger shall fall on 
them like a sea of fire.’ 

The King gave Akbar-Ulan a gracious reception, presented 
him with a handsome riding horse, and said that he’d soon send 
him into the field under Pan Tcharnyetzki because he wanted 
the Swedes to see for themselves that the Khan meant what he 
said about his alliance. The Tartar’s slanted eyes lit up when he 
heard that he'd be serving under Pan Tcharnyetzki; like every 
Bey and Agha from the Crimea to the Caucasus, he looked with 
great respect on the grim, pock-marked cavalry commander 
whom he’d fought during the Ukrainian wars. 

He was less pleased to hear ciate osteo tiiec tury ourdminc 
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assigned to his command to act as a guide in unfamiliar country 
AndecO whestiaim tice wella and. is men from plinderne and 
looting. That was hardly to the Tartar’s liking. But the Khan’s 
will was law, and he was now the property of the. King, so he 
salaamed again, concealed his disappointment, and took himself 
off with a silent promise that his “guardian-angel’ would be 
bending his back before him and not the other way around. 


x *6%*§ * 


He had no sooner left, and the attending senators had barely 
started to disperse, when Kmita, who kept close to Yan Casimir’s 
chair during the Tartar’s audience, bent his knee to the King and 
asked for a favor. 

“Merciful Lord,” he begged. “I don’t deserve the bounty for 
Wien ! aAmeaswiae but It means as mulled to me as lire ate: 
Allow me, gracious father, to take command of these Tartars and 
lead them at once into the field.” 

‘Ulm be pleased to ceive them to sou, § Yan Cagmiresara’, 
surprised by the urgency in the young man’s voice. “I can't 
think of a better shepherd for this flock of wolves. What they 
need is a ruthless, determined, no-nonsense commander who 
can clamp the strictest discipline upon them or they'll be looting 
and murdering our own people the moment they can break out 
on their own. But I don’t like the thought of your riding out 
tomorrow. Your wounds have barely closed. You need to rest 
longer.” 

“I feel, Sire, that my weakness will blow away with the wind 
as soon as I am on my way, and all my strength will come back 
ence I mimein tine saddie, As for tlre Vartars. f ll handle them just 
fine. They'll be as soft as candle wax in my fist.”’ 

“But why are you in such a hurry? And where do you want 
to go?” 

“Wherever I can fight the Swedes, Your Majesty! I’m of no 
use here. Your Majesty has showed me more mercy than I ever 
hoped for. You forgave my sins. What more could I need? I'll 
go to Pan Tcharnyetzki with Volodyovski, or I’ll harass Charles 
Gustav on my own as | did Hovansky, trusting that God will 
look kindly on my efforts.” 

“And what’s your other reason?” asked the King. “Because 
there is another, I can tell.” 


Pan Andrei neither could nor wanted to lie to his King, no 
matter how it pained him to describe the rest of Prince Bogus- 
lav’s vengeance, so he related everything that he’d heard from 
Kharlamp. 

“Merciful King!” he cried. “I’m going mad to think of her in 
such hands. As God’s my witness, my wounds pain me less. 
That girl believes to this day that | offered to raise a sacrilegious 
hand against Your Majesty... and that I made that offer to that 
lying hellhound... so that in her eyes I am still the worst 
miscreant on earth. I can’t stand another moment of this tor- 
ment, Sire! I won't be able to draw a free breath until I’ve got 
him in my fist and tear her out of his foul clutches... Give me 
tose Wattats, IMElesty wandul sweat tomy Ou tinabe ld MemiGretemunc 
country with so many Swedes that we’ll be able to cobble that 
whole yard outside with their heads...!” 

“Calm yourself!” said the King in a worried voice. 

“I'd be ashamed to ask if it was just a matter of my own needs 
and my private vengeance,’ Pan Andrei continued. “But here 
Your Majesty’s service walks hand-in-hand with those needs 
anyway. The time has finally come to start pounding on the 
Swedes and that is exactly what I will be doing! And isn’t it also 
time at last to go after that traitor? I’ll hound him all the way 
into the Baltic Provinces! Ili chase him into Courland! I'll 
track him down among the Russians if that’s where he runs to. 
I'll follow him all the way to Sweden if that’s where he finally 
goes to ground!” 

“Hmm,” mused the King. “We've had word that Boguslav 
and Carolus intend to march down from Prussia at almost any 
moment.” 

“So [ll ride out to meet them!” 

“With that little tchambul?” The King shook his head. 
“They Il brush you aside like flies.” 

“Hovansky tried to swat me with eighty thousand men and he 
couldn’t manage.” 

“Whatever trained loyal troops we have are all with Pan 
Tcharnyetzki,” Yan Casimir reminded. “The Swedes are sure to 
strike at him first.” 

“Pll go to Pan Tcharnyetzki, then. Now’s all the more reason 
to send him reinforcements.” 


“Alright then. You'll go to Pan Tcharnyetzki but you will 


never manage to reach Taurogen with such a small detachment. 
The Voyevode of Vilna turned over all the castles in Zmudya to 
the Swedes and they have powerful garrisons everywhere. And 
this Taurogen, it seems to me, is all the way by the Prussian 
border? Not far from Tilsit, if | recall correctly?” 

“It’s a stone’s throw from there to the Elector’s country but 
it’s still on our side of the border and Tilsit is about four miles 
away. But why shouldn't I reach it, Majesty? I'll get there, Sire, 
and not only won't I lose any of my Tartars but I'll double my 
numbers with good, hard-handed volunteers on the way. Your 
Majesty might also consider that the war will break out like 
wildfire everywhere I’m seen. The gentry will rise up like one 
man once they know that the Khan will keep the Russians and 
the Cossacks quiet and that he’s actually sending real help...! 
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"Besides, Majesty,’—he laughed, light-hearted and at ease for the 
first time since his audience started—“where can’t a man travel 
nowadays in the chaos and confusion that’s sweeping the coun- 
ey? ll) Sacceaebollinecallaronm out there, sirc....ame:) mieused 
to hot water!” 

“But have you considered that the Tartars might not want to 
go with you on such a long march?”’ 


Kmita hissed. “Let me hear 
one whisper or one complaint out of them! If there are four 


“Let them just try not wanting! 


hundred of them, or however many, I'll have four hundred 
hanged! There won’t be enough trees for them before I am 
fimisinedsa.) 

“God bless you, Andrei!” the King cried, amused and falling 
at once into that unexpected, excellent good humor for which 
he was famous. “I'd be unable to find a better shepherd for these 
lambkins anywhere! Take them and lead them wherever you 
lake!” 

“Thank you, Gracious Majesty!’ the young knight clasped the 
King’s knees and pressed his head against them. “Thank you, 
my kind father!” 

“When would you want to start, then?” 

“Good God, Sire! ,Tomorrow can’t be soon enough!” 

“Go then. But perhaps Akbar-Ulan won’t wish to ride so 
soon after his long march here. He might want some time to 
rest ane feecenis menses 


“If he’s that concerned about his horse, —Kmita laughed out 
loud—“Vll have him roped by the neck to my saddle horn and 
he can run on foot behind me.” 

“Yes, I can see that you'll manage him alright,” the King 
smiled and nodded. “But do try gentler methods if you can, at 
feasteatetne Stanteses 
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It had become quite late and the King had been working since 
shortly after dawn. Pan Andrei started getting ready to take his 
leave. 

“I want to see you again before you leave tomorrow,” the 
King said. “But, in the meantime, take this ring to show to your 
little royalist, tell her that you have it from the King himself, and 
that he wants her to love his faithful servant.” 

The King rose, slipped a ring off one of his fingers and pressed 
it into Kmita’s hands. 

“God grant,” Pan Andrei said with tears in his eyes. “that I 
should die only in your service, Most Merciful Sire.” 

The King retired to his sleeping chamber and Kmita went off 
to his own quarters to pack for the campaign and make his own 
last-minute preparations. He also wanted to give a great deal of 
thought to the most forceful means of impressing his authority 
on his Tartars right from the start of his tenure with them, and 
to decide where he should lead them first. 

He recalled Kharlamp’s comment that Taurogen could be a 
good refuge for Olenka as long as Prince Boguslav wasn’t 
anywhere near. It might be best to leave her there once he 
knew that the Prince was elsewhere. Tilsit lay just across the 
border. She could find safe shelter from the war in the Elector’s 
country practically at will. Besides, the Swedes might have 
abandoned the Voyevode of Vilna when he needed them the 
most, but they could be counted on to treat his widow with 
continuing respect, and nothing evil could befall Olenka as long 
as she was with her. And if the Princess decided to seek even 
safer refuge with the Duke of Courland, then so much the 
Wetter. 

“And I can’t take my Tartars to Courland anyway,” Kmita told 
himself. “Because that is an independent state and a foreign 
country.” 


x *«* * 


He paced his room in thought hour after hour. Late as it was, 
it didn’t occur to him to rest. His earlier weakness dropped 
away from him and he felt strength rushing back into his body 
each time he thought about his expedition. He could mount up 
and ride at anytime, he was sure. 

His pair of young servants finished packing his saddlebags and 
started getting ready to go off to bed when someone began 
scratching on the door outside. “Who’s there?” Kmita cried and 
then sent one of the lads to take a look. 

The boy went out and talked for a few minutes to someone 
beyond the door. 

“There’s some soldier out there wants to see Your Honor,” he 
reported. “Says his name’s Soroka.” 

“Let him in, by God!” Kmita shouted and jumped for the door 
himself without waiting for the lad to carry out his order. 
, Come injmy vood friemd, he cried. ~““Comewm! Wanat a glad 
SienGayourate. 

The soldier stepped into Pan Andrei’s quarters and his first 
thought was to go down on his knee before his young master 
since he was as much a trusted old retainer as a serving soldier. 
But years of military discipline had their effect and he snapped 
to attention instead. 

“neevour Excellency s orders! ne reported. 

“How glad I am to see you, my good comrade!” Overjoyed 
to see his faithful old friend, Kmita seemed to come alive all over 
again. “I thought they must have nailed you in Tchenstohova 
but I’m glad they didn’t!” 

He threw his arms around the old soldier, pressed his grizzled 
head fondly to his own chest, and then started shaking both his 
hands at once. In those days, when the gap between a master 
and his servant was like a gulf that separated oceans, such 
closeness would have been regarded with suspicion and disdain. 
But Kmita could do it without impairing his own dignity be- 
cause Soroka came originally from a family of rough-hewn, 
hardworking border petty gentry, born in a settlement much like 
that of the Laudanians. 

The hard-bitten old sergeant finally went down on his knee 


to Kmita, in just that same gesture of love and respect that Pan 
Andrei showed to Yan Casimir. 

“Where are you coming from?” Kmita asked, pulling him back 
to his feet again. 

“From Tchenstohova, Your Honor.” 

“And you’ve been looking for me all this time?” 

“Yessir.” 

“How did you find out in the monastery that I was still alive?” 

“From Kuklinovski’s rabble. Father Kordetzki celebrated a 
great thanksgiving Mass when we got the word, and then later 
on, when we heard that Pan Babinitch had brought the King 
safely across the mountains, I knew that it couldn’t be nobody 
but you, sir.” 

“And how’s Father Kordetzki? In good health?” 

“He’s fine, Your Honor. Only it’s like nobody can tell when 
the angels will take him off to Heaven, body and all, ’cause that’s 
a real holy man.” 

“There's no doubt about it. But where did you find out that 
I was here in Lvov with the King?” 

“I figured that if Your Honor brought the King from the 
Emperor’s country then you’d be somewheres near him. I was 
just worried Your Excellency might’ve gone off on a campaign 
already and I'd be too late.’ 

“I’m taking a tchambul of Tartars north tomorrow.” 

“Then I got here just in time, thank God. I’ve brought Your 
Excellency’s saddlebags and moneys. There’s two big satchels in 
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each set of bags—the one Your Honor left with me way back 
when we was starting from Keydany, and the one you had with 
you in Tchenstohova. And then there’s all them shiny stones we 
took off the Boyars’ caps, and the ones Your Honor took for his 
own share that time we picked off Hovansky’s treasure.” 

“Those were good times, eh?” Pan Andrei laughed and 
slapped Soroka’s shoulder. “Hovansky’s treasure chest came 
really handy, didn’t it, when we needed it the most. But there 
can't be much of it left since I dropped off a good handful of 
those gems with Father Kordetzki.”’ 

“T don’t know how much it all amounts to, sir,’—Soroka 


shrugged simply—“‘but Father Kordetzki thought it’d be enough 
to buy two big villages.” 
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Here Soroka came closer to the table and started to unload the 
heavily-laden saddlebags he carried on his shoulders. “And the 
stones are in this here tin,” he said, placing a soldier’s liquor flask 
beside the bags. 

Pan Kmita shook a handful of gold coins out of a moneybag 
and handed them without counting to Soroka. “Take that!’ he 
said. 

“God bless Your Honor!” the soldier said gratefully, then 
smiled a wry grin and shook his head sadly. “Ey, if I’d just had 
one of them little ducats on the way!” he said. 

“What do you mean?” asked the knight. 

“Cause I got real weak from hunger along the road. There’s 
not many people nowadays that'll feed a stranger, everybody's 
scared to trust a man they never seen before, so it got to where 
[ just about dragged one foot after another.” 

“But you had all that gold and treasure with you, for God's 
sake!” Kmita cried. 

“I didn’t dare touch it, Your Honor. Not without permis- 
sion.” 

“Take this!” Kmita said, handing him another fistful of gold 
coins, and then turned on his gaping young servants: “Jump to 
it, you scoundrels! Serve him a meal before I’ve time for one 
Hail Mary or I’ll tear your heads off!” 

The lads tripped over one another, practically leaping across 
themselves in the corridor leading to the kitchen, and in hardly 
any time at all a huge wooden bowl of smoked sausage stood on 
the table in front of Soroka, along with a quart of vodka. The 
old soldier fixed his eyes on the food with longing, his lips and 
mustache were quivering with hunger, but years of discipline 
and service made it impossible for him to sit in the presence of 
his colonel. 

sit) Kemitavordered him at last: “Hat!” 

The command still rang in the air when the dry sausage started 
crackling between Soroka’s jaws while the two serving lads 
stared at him with wide, bulging eyes. 

“Get out of here!” Kmita sent the boys tumbling through the 
doorway and then started pacing thoughtfully up and down the 
room. He kept silent, not wishing to interrupt the old sergeant’s 


meal. Meanwhile Soroka shot a quick sideways glance at his 
colonel each time he refilled his vodka glass, as if to check for a 
furrow of displeasure on his master’s forehead, and then turned 
his face to the wall when he tossed down the drink. 
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Kmita, meanwhile, was pacing back and forth and, after a 
while, he started muttering loudly to himself. 

“That's how it has to be,” he growled under his mustache. “I 
have to send him there. He’ll have to tell her. Ah, no, wait. 
That won't do! She wouldn't believe it! She won't read a letter 
either, not from me, since in her eyes I am still a traitor. It’s best 
if he stays out of sight but he can keep a sharp eye on everything 
and let me know whatever is happening out there...” 

Then he shouted suddenly: “Soroka!” 

“Sir!” The old soldier leaped to his feet with such speed that 
he almost knocked over the table and tensed his backbone as 
tight as a bowstring. 

“You're a loyal man and you know how to be clever when 
you have to. I’m going to send you on another journey but you 
won't be hungry on the way this time.” 

“Sir!” 

“You'll go to Taurogen on the Prussian border. That’s where 
Panna Billevitchovna is staying. In Prince Boguslav’s house- 
hold... understand?” 

“Sir!” growled the old soldier. 

“You'll find out if he’s there and check out the situation as it 
concerns the lady. Watch and listen. Don’t go out of your way 
to be noticed by her unless it just happens naturally. If it does, 


then tell her—even swear to her—that I led the King through 
the mountains and that I’m here with him now. She probably 
won't believe you because the Prince slandered me over there, 
telling her that I’ve tried to do harm to His Majesty... which is 
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“Sir!” Soroka barked. 

“Don’t throw yourself into her eyes, as I’ve said, because she 
won't trust you anyway. But if the opportunity presents itself 
then tell her what you know. Keep your eyes skinned and your 
ears cocked and watch out for yourself, because if the Prince is 


tie rcednGnedtence mat Ol yOu or If you te recognized by any of 
Nis courienmthey impale you faster than ereased lrohtninc.” 

Yessir,’ Soroka said. 

| etiiawemsent Oo ldeicemimen bute s dead: \ They killed him 
in that mountain pass. And his sons are too stupid to trust with 
anything that requires a brain, so they'll go with me. Were you 
eVeline faunec@en: 

cINo Your onor, 

“So nobody knows you there, is that right?” 

POman as Whew. VOU O1lOT. 

“Gcod 5 Vem eco tor Stutin Up omtne Prussian border, then 
follow the frontier trails all the way to Tilsit. Taurogen lies four 
miles south on our side of the border. Sit there as long as you 
must, find out everything that I have to know, and then make 
your way back to me as best you can. I don’t know where I'll 
be so you'll just have to find me where you’ll find me. Ask on 
your way back about Pan Babinitch and the Tartars. It'll be up 
to me to make sure people hear about us and you'll have some 
idea where to look for me. Is this clear so far?” 

Piect, SOrekasaid, fdon tsec a proplemn. 

“Tl give you money and further instructions tomorrow be- 
fore you set out. Now go to the young Kemlitches’ quarters and 
turn in! You've a long trip ahead.” 

Soroka left soon afterwards. 

It was a long time before Pan Kmita could calm his thoughts 
sufficiently to think of any rest for himself but, eventually, he 
did. Then he threw himself down on his cot and slept like a 
dead man. 


Chapter Ninety-one 


HE WOKE REFRESHED and stronger than the night before. All of 
the King’s court and household were now up and about and their 
daily schedules had already started. Kmita’s first call was at the 
chancery, to get his commission, and then he paid a visit to 
Subaghazi-bey, chief of the Khan’s embassy in Lvov, and had a 
long talk. During this conversation Pan Andrei plunged his hand 
into his money bags not just once but twice, with the result that 
Subaghazi exchanged caps with him just before he left and handed 
him a small whisk made out Ct joneen: feathers yamelan lemothwor 
equally green silk cord. Thus equipped, Kmita returned to the 
King who had just come back from early Mass at the cathedral, 


took his leave of his royal master, and—accompanied by Kosma 


and Damyan Kemlitch and his grooms—rode straight to the camp 
of Akbar-Ulan outside the city walls. 


The grim old Tartar greeted him respectfully enough—press- 
ing the fingers of one hand against his forehead, his mouth and 


his chest—until he discovered who Kmita was and why he had 
come. Then his features sharpened, his eyes glinted coldly, and 
his thick crimson face darkened with disdain. 

“since thes Nine seat you con miaimerie tral sai o@rminc samme 
growled at Kmita in broken Ruthenian, “you can be my road 
guide, though I can find my own way without anybody’s help. 
And you're neither old enough nor have you seen enough to 
give me directions.” 

‘Hmm... Ha,’ Kmita thought. ‘He’s putting me in my place right 
from the start. But I’ll keep things civil as long as I can.’ 
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Then he said politely but firmly: “Akbar-Ulan, the King sent 
Mme nere tO be mmMe COMmangder, Meta road elrde, And | think 
I’d best warn you that you’!l do much better for yourself if you 
don’t question the will of the King.” 
“The Khan’s will decides for the Tartars, "AEbatWtan snarled. 
Nerminherine s! 

‘“Akbar-Ulan,” Pan Andrei said again, still civil and restrained 
but stressing every word. “The Khan gave you to the King as if 
VoUlavere alco, Of 1doe. 8 Some care yOu re NOt theatca Wk 
One. 

PAtian! “erleduime astonished Aema. 

“That's right,” Kmita snarled in turn. “Like a dog! With a 
rope around your neck!” 

“Bivrinan, ened the lata more Surprised than ever. 

“And don’t drive me into anger either!” Pan Andrei warned 
him. 

But Akbar-Ulan’s narrowed, glinting eyes were now red with 
blood. His face swelled with anger. His dark, bulging lips 
quivered with murderous fury but he couldn't strain out a single 
word, choked with his own rage. His yellow canines gleamed 
like fangs under his thin scraggly mustache. The veins in his 
neck became thick with blood and his hand clutched the long 
curved dagger thrust behind his belt. 

“Kesim! Kesim!”he cried out at last in a stifled voice as if he 
were strangling. “Kill!” 

But Pan Andrei had also had enough. He had promised 
himself to be diplomatic with the Tartar Agha; it was, after all, 
what the King had asked him. He was not, however, renowned 
for his patience. Something seemed to stab him deep inside, as 
if a vipemeied struck at his inmards: he seized the Tartar by tus 
skimpy beard, jerked his face upward as if he wished to show 
him something on the ceiling, and started hissing at him through 
Gleneitcdsreetm, 

“Listen to me, you son of a she-goat! You’d rather not have 
anybody set over you so that you’d be able to loot, burn and 
slaughter everything you come to, am I right? You want to use 
me as a human roadsign? Eh? Is that your idea? Well, here’s a 
sign for you, you fleabitten mongrel! Here! And here! And 
ete. 

And, jamming the Tartar’s back hard against the wall, Pan 


Andrei started pounding the stone lintels with Akbar-Ulan’s 
head. 

He didn’t know, of course, what he was doing. He’d totally 
lost his temper and acted by instinct. But quite by chance, and 
driven only by his own impulsive and hotblooded nature, Pan 
Andrei had discovered the best means of impressing and con- 
vincing the men of the East, used as they were to tyranny and 
slavish obedience. The one thought that now flickered dimly in 
that battered skull, despite the murderous rage that choked the 
reeling Tartar, was that this had to be a truly mighty lord, a great 
knight and an immensely powerful commander, if he could treat 
the renowned Akbar-Ulan like he did. 

When, at last, Kmita let him go, the stunned and stupefied 
Tartar was no longer reaching for his dagger. 

“Baghadir! Baghadir! Baghadir!” he mumbled through his 
cracked and bloodied lips, convinced that he was in the presence 
of some legendary hero. 

In the meantime Pan Kmita slapped Subaghazi’s tall, pointed 
cap on top of his own head and produced the green feather 
duster that he’d kept hidden in the sash behind his back. 

“he shouted. “And take a look at this!” 

“Allah!” cried the Tartar, awed by these symbols of authority 
and gripped by blind terror. 


“See this, you slave! 


“And this!” Pan Andrei cried, pulling the green cord out of his 
coat pocket. 

But by this time Akbar-Ulan was on his hands and knees, 
prostrating himself at his feet in homage, and beating the floor- 


boards with his bloodied forehead. 
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An hour later the Tartars were stretched along the highway 
that ran from Lvov to Velike Ochi, while Kmita, mounted on a 
spirited grey horse given to him by the King, was herding the 
tchambul much as a sheepdog chivvies a flock of sheep. Akbar- 
Ulan stared at him with fear and admiration. 

Expert onvall@ithe qualiiessthaummade asgneat warrior, Wrac 
Tartars knew at a glance that they’d have their fill of blood and 
pillage under such a leader, so they followed him willingly 
enough, eager for the sight of flames and the cries of victims, 


howling their fierce rhythmic chants and playing their wild 
music. 

As for Kmita, he thought that his heart would burst nght out 
of his chest as he looked them over; they were more like forest 
animals than people, dressed in their untanned sheepskins and 
coarse, camel-hair kaftans. A tide of fierce, barbaric faces 
bobbed and nodded loosely above the shambling ponies, and he 
counted heads and calculated how much he’d be able to achieve 
with such a dangerous force. 

‘It’s not your common sort of tchambul either,’ he mused, watching 
them with pleasure. ‘And it’s more like driving a pack of timber 
wolves than commanding soldiers. But that’s exactly the kind of men 
I need! I can drive right across the Commonwealth in this company and 
trample all of Prussia with their hooves.’ 

“Just you wait, Prince Boguslav!’ he gloated out loud, relish- 
ing his advantage and quite as fond of bragging as any of his kind. 

“God blessed me with a certain natural nimbleness, that’s 
certain,” he crowed to himself. “All I had yesterday were the 
two Kemlitches and now I’ve four hundred horses clattering 
behind me. Just let things start in earnest and I'll have a 
thousand or two of the fiercest cut-throats anyone’s seen since 
my dead companions... Just you wait, Prince Boguslav!”’ 

_ Then, for the sake of his uneasy conscience, he added with 
contrition: “And I’ll render some good service to the King and 
tne tcoumtry alll at thie saniewmime, 

Efemel Into excellent Numior 

He began to enjoy himself. 

He was particularly entertained by the flash of terror shown 
by local gentry, Jews, peasants, and even sizable detachments of 
the General Levy, when they caught sight of the men behind 
him. An early thaw sent a wet grey mist into the air around 
them, confusing the outlines of the men and horses, so that 
passersby were often right on top of them before they realized 
that they were facing Tartars. 

“eandeche =) enc became Flesh: they cried. “Lord have 
Merey. 

“Jesus, Mary, Joseph!” 

“Tartars! It’s the Horde!” 

But the Tartars shambled by on their shaggy-haired ponies 
peaceably enough, passing the carriages, the loaded wagon 


trains, the herds of horses driven along the highway, and the 
staring travelers with little more than a hungry glance thrown in 
their direction. It would have been a different story if their 
Baghadir allowed them to do what they really wanted but they 
didn’t dare to try anything on their own. 

Each of them saw with his own eyes at the start of the 
expedition how Akbar-Ulan himself held their leader’s stirrup, 
helping him to mount. 
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In the meantime Lvov began to vanish in the haze behind 
them. The Tartars stopped their singing, and the plodding 
tchambul moved slowly under a misty screen made by the wisps 
of vapor rising from the horses. 

And then the rapid pounding of a horse’s hooves came from 
behind the column. Kmita looked back, saw two riders gallop- 
ing along the length of his detachment and heading straight 
towards him. One was Pan Volodyovski while the other was the 
Freeholder of Vonsosh. 

“Stop! Stop!’ the little knight was shouting. 

Kmita reined his horse. 

“Ah, it’s you!” he cried, delighted to see the little colonel. 

Volodyovski brought his own animal to a halt. 

“Good day to you!” he called out. “I’ve dispatches from His 
Majesty. One is for you and the other is for the Voyevode of 
Vitebsk.” 

“But I’m going to Pan Tcharnyetzki,” Kmita said. “Not to 
Pan Sapyeha.” 

“First read your letter!” 

Kmita broke the seal. 

‘News has reached Us,’ Yan Casimir wrote, ‘that the Voyevode of 
Vitebsk cannot come to these parts of the country at this time and that 
he is turning back towards Podlasye. Pan Sapyeha himself informs Us 
that Prince Boguslav is no longer at Charles Gustav’s side but that he 
is advancing with a strong army upon Tikotzin, bent upon destroying 
the Sapyeha forces, and since the greater part of the Voyevode’s com- 
mand has been detached for garrison duty in various localities, We 
therefore command you to take your Tartars at once to his aid. 

‘Knowing how close to your own heart this change of plans must be,’ 
the King added with his usual generosity, “We don’t believe that 


we must urge you to hurry... The second letter is for the Voyevode of 

Vitebsk to whose kind offices we commend our faithful servant, Pan 

Babinitch, whom We, in turn, commend to God’s love and keeping.’ 
The letter was signed with the King’s own hand. 
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“Dear God!” Pan Kmita cried out, delighted. “Now that’s a 
lucky stroke of fortune for me! I just don’t know how to thank 
His Majesty and you too for this fine piece of news!” 

“IT thought it would please you,” said the little soldier. “I 
could see what pain you were in yesterday so that’s why I 
undertook to get this message to you. The faster you had such 
good news the better, I thought.” 

“You say this news comes from Pan Sapyeha?”’ 

“Himself. His own courier brought it.” 

“When was that?” 


“At luncheon. We were at the King’s table—myself, the two 
Skshetuskis, Zagloba and Kharlamp. Ah, you can’t imagine, my 
friend, what a show Pan Zagloba put on for everyone, how he 
managed to make everyone believe that it was he alone who 
overthrew the Voyevode of Vilna, and what droll tales he told 
about Pan Sapyeha, or ‘Sappy,’ as he calls him. The truth is he 
loves the Voyevode of Vitebsk, but he can’t resist sticking pins in 
people he’s fond of... Anyway, the King was in tears, laughing 
so hard we thought he’d hurt himself, and their lordships, the 
Hetmans, were also in stitches...” 

“And what about that courier?” 

“The courier? Ah, the courier. We never saw the courier. 
One of the King’s gentlemen-in-waiting brought in the letter 
and the King almost sent him packing on the spot. ‘Go to the 
Devil,’ he told him. ‘Why do you break in on such a happy moment? 
This could be bad news.’ It’s only when he saw the Sapyeha seal 
that he started reading.” 

“And there was the report about Boguslav,” Pan Kmita said 
grimly. 

“That’s right. And more besides. The Elector is finally off 
the fence. He’s broken all his oaths, turned against his rightful 
liege, and he’s now officially on the side of Sweden.” 

“Another enemy!” Kmita cried. “As if we didn’t have enough 
of them right now...” 


Then he pressed his hands together fervently as if he were 
praying. 

“Dear God,” he pleaded. “If only Pan Sapyeha lets me go into 
Ducal Prussia! One week would be enough! My Tartars and | 
would make ourselves remembered through ten generations...!” 

“That could happen,” Pan Michal agreed. “But the first 
priority must be Prince Boguslav. It’s thanks to the Elector’s 
treason that he’s been given a strong Prussian army and allowed 
at last to march on Podlasye.”’ 

“Mitten wesllimeet) kemitamsard sexcited|ly. 91s God stasis 
Heaven, we'll meet! Ah, my friend, you couldn’t have pleased 
me more if you’d brought me a promotion to a Hetmancy.” 

“That’s just what the King thought too. ‘Here’s an expedition 
ready-made for Andy!’ he told us all at once. ‘His heart will grow 
wings when he hears about it.’ He wanted to send one of his 
courtiers after you there and then but I volunteered to go 
instead. It gives me a chance to say goodbye to you and to wish 
you Godspeed.” 

Kmita leaned over in his saddle and caught the little knight in 
his arms. 

“A brother wouldn’t do as much for me as you’ve already 
done, my dear friend,” he said. “May God give me a chance 
some day to do something for you.” 

“T ordered you shot,” the little knight reminded. 

“That's because | wasn’t worth anything else,” Pan Andrei 
said. “Forget it! May I be chopped into mincemeat in my very 
first battle if there’s someone among all the knighthood whom 
[ love and admire more than you, my friend.” 

Here they started hugging each other all over again and Pan 
Volodyovski threw in his own warning. “And watch yourself 
with Boguslav, will you? Watch yourself! He’s a dangerous 
ein” 

“One of us will die at the other’s hands,” Pan Andrei 
shrugged. “That’s certain.” 

“Alright, then. But take care anyway.” 

“Ey, if only you’d show me some of your secrets with the 
saber,” Pan Andrei mused briefly. “Then I’d be able to take on 
anybody. But what can we do? There’s no time for that... 
Still, God’s angels will help me out, I hope, and I’ll get to see 


the color of Boguslav’s blood one way or another, unless I fall 
first. In which case His Will shall be done in any event.” 

“The Good Lord will look after you,” the little knight assured 
him. “And best of luck, my friend! Be sure you give those 
traitor Prussians something to remember!” 

“You don’t have to worry about that.” 

Pan Volodyovski crooked his finger at Zjendjan who was 
filling Akbar-Ulan’s ears with tales of Kmita’s raids against 
Hovansky, and the two of them turned back towards Lvov. 

Meanwhile Kmita wheeled his tchambul around, in just the 
way that a good, sure-handed carter spins his team and wagon, 
and headed straight north. 


PART XXVI 


Chapter Ninety-two 


ALTHOUGH THE TARTARS, and especially those from the Do- 
brudja country that lay below the southeastern reaches of the 
Commonwealth, could fight ferociously against armed opponents, 
their favorite form of warfare was murdering helpless victims, 
abduction of women with whom they filled up the slave markets 
of the East, the rounding up of hapless country folk whom they 
drove in tens of thousands to captivity all over Asia Minor, and 
pulage above all, so that their peaceful progress through such 
tempting countryside was hard for them to bear. Kmita’s iron 
hand lay heavily on his little tchambul; the savage warriors under 
his command had to turn into the real ‘Lambs of Allah’ that they 
called themselves, leaving their knives sheathed, their ropes and 
lariats on their saddle horns, and their flints and tinder stowed 
safely out of reach; anda few of them grumbled about it at the 
Strait. 

Not far from Tarnogrod, a dozen warriors dropped behind the 
column to ‘let loose the scarlet birds’—as they called the fiery 
devastations for which they were famous—and to treat them- 
selves to a savage fling in the neighborhood of Hmyelevsk. But 
Pan Kmita, who’d already gone as far as Tomashev, turned 
around at the first glimpse of smoke and fire in the sky behind 
him, captured the marauders, and ordered them to hang each 
other and themselves on the nearest tree. By this time Akbar- 
Ulan was looking at him with such worshipful and superstitious 
awe that he not merely let him hang his warriors out of hand, 
but nagged and chivvied them to get a move on, to hurry, and 
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to hang themselves a lot faster than they felt like doing, or the 
Baghadir might become displeased. 

From that moment on ‘the lambs’ trotted behind Kmita as 
softly as kittens, and flocked together as tightly as they could 
while passing through villages and townships, so that no sign of 
suspicion might fall upon them and provoke their master. The 
ruthless hanging of their comrades not only failed to cause any 
resentment or hostility among them, but it actually raised Pan 
Kmita’s stature in their eyes, and they looked at him with equal 
measure of fear and admiration. 

But this too was true: Pan Andrei wouldn’t let anyone 
mistreat them, as the inhabitants of several villages found out to 
their cost. The country through which they rode at first had 
been squeezed dry by the incursions of Sheremet and Hmyel- 
nitzki, so that food for the men and fodder for the horses were 
harder to come by than they might have been, but everything 
that Kmita requisitioned had to be delivered promptly and in 
full. 

In the town of Krynitza, whose burghers refused to supply 
anything for Pan Kmita’s Tartars, he had a few dozen of them 
stripped and whipped in the public square, and stretched the 
uncooperative local Podstarosta flat on his back with one blow of 
his battle mace. The savage warriors, for whom the howls of the 
beaten townsmen were like poetry and music, were greatly 
impressed. 

“EY hie s a real falcon, hie 1s, that Kanitah oOmeouns, “ncy 
growled to each other. “A real Baghadir! He won’t let anyone 
do harm to his lambs.” 

The end result was that none of them suffered any depriva- 
tions on the march. In fact both the men and the horses filled 
out and started looking prosperous and sleek. Old Akbar, whose 
belly bulged out even farther than before, kept looking at his 
young commander with great satisfaction and smacking his lips 
with pleasure and approval. 

“ItvAllah ever eives ime a sony: We reperted ottenm tiara stme 
kind I’d want. I wouldn’t be hungry in my old age with a son 
hike tigssome. | 

Kmita, meanwhile, would laugh and punch him in that swol- 
len belly. 

“Listen you old hog!” he teased him. “If the Swedes don’t slit 


your guts for you soon you'll swallow every larder in the 
country.” 

“What Swedes?” Akbar-Ulan grumbled, longing for war and 
bloodshed. “Where are they? Our ropes will rot and our bows 
will crumble into dust before we get anywhere near them.” 

The grumbling Agha wasn’t that far off the mark because 
there were no Swedes anywhere around them. The start of their 
march took them through territories where no Swede had ever 
set foot. Then they rode across lands that did have enemy 
garrisons at one time but where the invaders had been forced out 
by the confederate rebellion. But they encountered armed 
gentry everywhere, some in small groups and some in strong 
detachments, who trailed every which way along with equally 
numerous bands of scythe-bearing peasants; these often barred 
their way, demanding to know who they were and where they 
were going, and needing a great deal of persuasion before they 
understood that Kmita was a King’s Officer and that his Tartars 
were a friendly force. 
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And then at last they came to the gates of Zamost. The great 
fortress-city astonished the Tartars particularly when they found 
out that it had humbled the massed armies of Bohdan Hmyel- 
nitzki only a few years earlier. 

But their amazement almost overwhelmed them 1n the Arme- 
nian Quarter. Their nostrils sniffed greedily at the scents of 
saffron which the enterprising newcomers from the East manu- 
factured there for sale throughout Europe. Their eyes shined 
fondly at the sight of Turkish sweetmeats, honeyed dates, Per- 
sian rugs and carpets, silk robes and sashes, jeweled swords and 
daggers, laminated composition hornbows, Arabian oil-lamps 
and all kinds of other costly trade and manufactured goods. 

Kmita himself had never seen such a well-ordered town. Its 
owner, Pan Yan Zamoyski, allowed him to bring his warriors 
within the walls as a gesture of friendliness and goodwill, and he 
rode in through a massive redbrick gateway, one of three that 
led into the city, the other two being made of granite. 

He couldn’t get over those long, straight streets laid out in 
delineated city blocks and squares by Italian workmen. He was 
quite dazzled by the baroque splendor of the great Academy 


founded by Pan Zamoyski’s grandfather, by the cluster of col- 
leges and institutes of learning, by the orderly profusion of 
prosperous multi-storeyed townhouses and commercial build- 
ings, and by the magnificent Renaissance residence and castle. 

He caught himself gaping like a country bumpkin at the 
soaring towers and thick, angled walls engineered by the finest 
military architects of Europe, at the massive cannon crouched in 
their embrassures and bastions, and at the seemingly inexhausti- 
ble abundance of well-ordered magazines and supplies. Just as 
few magnates in the Commonwealth could compare themselves 
with Pan Yan Zamoyski, Kmita knew, so few fortresses any- 
where could compare with Zamost. 

Pan Andrei formed an instant liking for this bluff, good- 
natured, simple-seeming magnate in the prime of vigorous mid- 
dle age, whose private fortune and vast family possessions made 
him one of the greatest landowners in Europe, but who persisted 
in calling himself ‘just an ordinary squire’ and shrugged off his 
holdings as if they were nothing. 

The splendors of his beloved Zamost were the work of his 
illustrious grandfather, one of those truly rare magnates of the 
Renaissance whose interests spanned as many areas as his skills. 
The name Zamoyski had become immortal thanks to that great 
Chancellor and Hetman who had conquered Moscow and occu- 
pied the Kremlin, crowned a Tsar, opened up the Ukraine to 
civilization, authored that extraordinary federation of Polish, 
Lithuanian and Ruthenian nobles which became the Common- 
wealth, and turned his Zamost into a seat of learning. His far 
less gifted grandson lived in it like a typical, self-sufficient 
kinglet of his era, content to be exactly what he was, and neither 
wanting nor aspiring to any state offices, appointments or dis- 
tinctions which came to him, unasked, in any event. 

‘It’s not true that I’ve been shorted on forcefulness and ambition,’ he 
told friends who chided him for doing little to advance himself. 
‘The point is that I have so much of everything already that I wouldn’t 
know what else I should ask for!’ 

Why, he asked, should he bow and scrape in a crowd of others 
when he already had far more than anyone could give him? 
‘Here in Zamost I’m not only Yan Zamoyski but Sobiepan Zamoyski 
as well,’ he’d shrug. ‘A Polish noble in his home is King of his own 
Castle.’ 


And ‘Sobiepan,’ or ‘King-of-his-Castle,’ became his favorite 
nickname which he liked so much that he even signed his 
official correspondence with it. 

The jovial master of Zamost was still a very handsome man, 
although his stooped and rather scrawny figure betrayed the 
wear-and-tear inflicted on him by the amatory excesses of his 
younger years and his ardent nature. But this apparent frailty of 
an aging body did nothing to dim the youthful glint in his roving 
eyes or dampen his spirits. Pursuit of the fair sex had always 
been his favorite occupation which he had practiced almost from 
his boyhood. Every great family in the Commonwealth tried to 
entice him with marriageable daughters but he remained a 
bachelor into middle age, stoutly maintaining that he couldn’t 
find a girl pretty enough to tempt him out of his bachelor 
amusements. He’d find one later, in the person of a young 
French princess who married him for his enormous riches, not 
guessing that the lover she abandoned for him would one day be 
King Yan III Sobieski. 

Meanwhile, he liked to play the rough-hewn country squire 
even though he’d had the education and upbringing of a sover- 
elgn prince, spoke half a dozen foreign languages, and spent his 
younger years at various European courts. 

_If he belittled his wealth and position, it was in part that 
others might deny it, as Kmita soon discovered. 

His role of a bluff, hearty and unpretentious squire did him 
little harm. He was what he was, and a man of his great wealth 
and standing was entitled to some eccentricities; and since not 
even his best friends could say that he was particularly intelligent 
or clever, this bumpkin pose was actually quite useful: it helped 
to hide a rather simple mind and shallow range of interests. 

But if, in contrast to his magnificent grandfather, he cast no 
light among the intellectual luminaries of his time, he was 
content to shine only as brightly as he had to in any given 
moment, and didn’t crave any greater glories than those he 
possessed. All in all, he was a decent and well-meaning man by 
his century’s standards and a better son of the Commonwealth 
than most. 

Pan Andrei liked him at first sight. He in turn took a great 
liking to Kmita, housing him in the Residence, inviting him to 
visit in his own apartments, and pleased to show him that 


open-handed hospitality of a country squire in which he took 
great pride. 
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This, then, was Pan ‘Sobiepan’ Zamoyski, the Starosta or 
High Sheriff of Kalush and Lord-Ordinate of Zamost, in whose 
spacious castle Pan Andrei met a great number of distinguished 
persons whose names had left their own marks on his country’s 
history. 

First among these was the Princess Grizelda Vishnovyetzka, 
Pan Zamoyski’s sister, at whom Pan Kmita looked with rever- 
ence and pity. She was the widow of Yeremi Vishnovyetzki, the 
ruthless and heroic ruler of the Transdnieper country who had 
been the most powerful of the great lords of the Commonwealth 
only a few years earlier. All of his vast fortune and territorial 
holdings had vanished in the Cossack Wars and the Princess now 
lived like a pensioner in her brother’s home. 

She was, however, a lady of such profound natural dignity and 
goodness, that Pan Zamoyski walked literally on tiptoes when- 
ever she was anywhere about. She frightened him out of what- 
ever wits he had. Her disapproval—as Pan Andrei was told as 
soon as he met her—drove Pan Sobiepan into utter panic and he 
made no secret of the fact that he would much rather jump into 
an open fire than risk her displeasure. 

His household grumbled that Pan Sobiepan wasn’t as much 
the King-of-his-Catle as he liked to think; that he consulted his 
sister in everything; that’d he’d never do anything without her 
agreement and consent; and that it was she who ruled in Zamost 
and made all decisions about the town, the countryside around 
it, the treasury and the army. 

But, as Pan Andrei noted with compassion, she made little use 
of her brother’s fear. Her entire life revolved around mourning 
her lost husband, doing honor to his memory, and the upbring- 
ing of her son. 

The young Prince happened to be with her—home for a time 
from the Emperor’s court in Vienna—but Kmita looked in vain 
in his face and features for that force of character he expected in 
aison of thesereat Veremi. 

What he found was a rather gentle and uncertain youth with 
a wistful smile. The diffident look in his protruding eyes ap- 


pealed for understanding. His round, moonlike face was both 
weak and fleshy. His thick, wet lips suggested a preoccupation 
with the pleasures of the table, and the only similarity he bore 
to his father lay in his black, lustrous hair and olive-tinted skin. 

Those who knew him better assured Pan Andrei that the 
young Prince Michal was a decent and high-minded youth, that 
he possessed an uncommon memory and intelligence so that he 
could converse in almost every European language, and that his 
only failings were a rather soft, pampered and unhardened body, 
a somewhat sluggish spirit, an overly protective mother, and a 
voracious greed when it came to eating. 

Talking with him, Pan Andrei soon discovered a bright and 
well-informed young mind, an astute assessment of people and 
affairs, and an inborn talent for winning friends and captivating 
critics. But the instant fondness which Kmita felt for this mild- 
mannered and engaging boy was tempered with pity. He'd give 
much, he knew, to give back to this orphaned Prince the 
splendid destiny to which he’d been bred; but he also knew that 
this was one case where the son could never match the father. 

As for his greed, it became painfully clear during Kmita’s first 
diner atveane A amencta 5 table. mc. younmesenmce secmicdEto 
think about nothing except food and eating. His protruding 
eyes fixed themselves uneasily on every dish brought out of the 
kitchens. He helped himself to enormous heapings of every- 
thing he was offered and then wolfed it down, smacking and 
licking his thick lips, and peering around for more. 

Princess Grizelda’s marble features became shrouded in even 
deeper mourning at this sight; while Kmita, whose pity and 
affection for them both were now tinged with sadness, glanced 
away, embarrassed, towards Pan Zamoyski. 


Chapter Ninety-three 


PAN KMITA GLANCED towards his host with some embarrassment, 
as if to share his queasiness about the young Prince’s greed, but 
Pan Sobiepan didn’t have a single look to spare either for his 
nephew or his guest. His gleaming little eyes were fixed on 
something altogether different and, following his line of sight, Pan 
Andrei saw yet another object of breath-taking beauty that he’d 
missed before, and which was now shooting its own curious 
glances from behind Princess Grizelda’s chair. 

“What the Devil...2” he muttered to himself, thrown off track 
by this enticing apparition, but the ‘devil’ turned out to be a girl, 
perhaps a young woman, whose quick, persistent eyes were now 
at work on him. 

He saw a small, girlish head, a milk-white face, flushed youth- 
ful cheeks as pretty as a picture, a profusion of tiny ringlets that 
wound like a bobbing little fringe across her forehead, and a pair 
of bright, probing eyes that shot their quick, warm glances at 
every officer seated around the table, including Pan Sobiepan 
and Kmita himself. Fixed at last entirely on the unknown 
stranger, her deep dark eyes, bright as chips of agate, peered at 
him with such winsome yet persistent probing as if they wanted 
to plumb the bottom of his heart. 

But Kmita wasn’t thrown into confusion as easily as all that. 
He gave her glance for glance, answering her questions with a 
few bold ones of his own, and then he nudged the officer seated 
next to him. 

“ And who’s that frisky-tailed little titmouse peeking over 
there?” he asked in quiet amusement. 
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But his dinner partner took offense. He was Captain Shurski, 
commanding Pan Zamoyski’s own Armored Household Cav- 
alry, and Kmita’s question brought a sharp reply. 

“Don’t be flippant about people you don’t know,” he snapped 
at Pan Andrei. “That isn’t any titmouse. That’s Panna Anna 
Bojhobohata-Krasienska, first lady-in-waiting to Princess 
Grizelda, and you'd be well advised to call her nothing else but 
that.” 

“T meant no harm,” Kmita answered, laughing. “A titmouse 
is a very pretty bird, in case you don’t know, so it’s not an insult 
for ateirlito be likened to one. “ut, jadeimo by youranger, you 
must be head over heels in love with her!”’ 

“Who isn’t, in this place?” Shurski snapped gruffly in reply. 
“The Starosta himself is about to pop the eyes out of his head, 
squirming in his chair as if he was perched on the end of a 
cobbler’s awl.” 

eicamsce nat.  Kiditasormiled: 


J olWvesccmnoumio yet! Site se°etwusall——ine sume wrayocrd. 
Grabovski, Stolongevitch... Konoyaski, Petchenga, Rubetzki 
from the dragoons... you name anyone in Zamost! Every one of 
us is sunk beyond hope of rescue. And she'll get you too if you 
stay here longer than aday. All she needs 1s twenty-four hours!” 
~ “Ey, my good friend,” Kmita answered sadly. “Twenty-four 
months wouldn’t be enough for her to put a dent in me no 
matter what she did.” 

Bow dowvou mean tate Pane sherkiedemanded, takane 
instant umbrage. “What are you, made of brass or something? 
Or isn’t she good enough for you?” 

“It’s not that. But if you’ve had your last penny stolen from 
your pocket you're not afraid of having it picked.” 

wan wWellkat tats the case, Sirs shrueced. 
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But Pan Kmita lost some of his good humor. His own 
memories settled about him like a flock of crows and he paid no 
attention to those wide black eyes that bored into him even 
more stubbornly than before. ‘Who are you?’ they shot their 
persistent message. “And where did you come from?’ But Pan 
Andrei’s thoughts had swept him far away. 
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~ Bore away... bore away!” Shurski was muttering bitterly 


beside him. “She drilled those eyes at me in just the same way 
till she got into my heart... Now she doesn’t care!” 

Kmita broke free of his oppressive thoughts. “Then why the 
Devil doesn’t one of you marry her and be done with it?” he 
demanded. 

“Because we all get in each other’s way!” 

“Then the girl’s likely to end up an old maid, although she 
looks like a pretty green little peach to me.” 

“Green?” Shurski’s eyes bulged out at Kmita in amazement 
and then he whispered confidentially straight into his ear: “They 
say she’s twenty-five years old! She was with the Princess even 
before the great peasant rebellion!” 

“You don’t say!”” Pan Andrei was surprised. “I’d have taken 
hen fOr sixtecn-. Exoutcenmaramest. 

Meanwhile the stubborn little gazer must have guessed that 
she was the topic of their conversation because she dropped her 
eyes, covered them with lashes, and shot her glances at Pan 
Andrei out of the eye-corners. 

‘Who are you, handsome knight?’ she queried from behind her 
lashes. ‘What lucky chance brings you here to me?’ 

And he, immune to temptation as he thought himself, twisted 
the ends of his mustache upward none the less. 


x k * 


The Starosta took Pan Andrei’s arm as soon as dinner ended. 
He was impressed by Kmita’s worldly manner, treating him as 
more than just an ordinary guest, and now led him aside where 
they could talk without being overheard. 

“Didn’t you tell me that you were from Lithuania?” he asked. 

“i did@excellency.” 

“Good, good... Tell me, then. Did you know the Podbipy- 
entas there?” 

“I can’t say that I actually knew them because there are none 
left among the living. At least not from the main branch which 
used the Cowlsnatcher for their crest and seal. The last of them 
died at Zbarajh in the Cossack Wars but he was, without doubt, 
Lithuania’s greatest knight. Who hasn’t heard about the Pod- 
bipyentas in our parts!” 

“Even I’ve heard a bit about them,” Pan Sobiepan nodded 
thoughtfully and cast about for a good way to introduce the 


SbjeGiuNamnesnachinimnd. itd ve a rather special reasonito 
ask, don’t you know... There is, you see, a young woman in my 
sister's household, named Bojhobohata-Krasienska... Good fam- 
ily. Good bloodlines...” 

“And very pretty too,” Kmita threw in, smiling. 

“What? Ah. You’ve noticed? Yes. Yes, she is...” 

Pan Starosta seemed a little disconcerted, as if his mind wasn’t 
really on what he was saying, and shot a few glances left and 
right to see if anyone was near enough to hear him. But he and 
Kimita happened to be alone. 

“Well,” he resumed, reassured. “To cut it short, she was 
engaged to marry that Podbipyenta who was killed at Zbarajh. 
She’s all alone in the world now, poor thing, without either a 
father or a mother, and even though my sister loves her very 
much I... er... feel duty-bound... as my sister’s natural guardian, 
don’t you know... to extend my care and protection to the poor 
child as well...” 

“That sounds like good duty,’’Kmita smiled quietly. 

“Eh? What?” Pan Sobiepan showed a revealing, greedy little 
grin, winked his eye and smacked his lips with pleasure. “Pure 
marzipan, wouldn’t you say? Eh? What?” 

Then catching himself short before he said too much he put 
on a grave and solemn mien. 

“ Ha, you traitor,” he said half seriously and half in jest. 
“You've been leading me on a bit, haven’t you. I almost let the 
Cauouomtncsoa oc seanaphial: 

“And what cat is that?” Kmita asked, looking sharply into the 
Starosta’s eyes. 

ited cobilen lil eahzed sthttene a be iO Imatenetor iis 
guest’s quick wits and sharp, probing mind and gave a new twist 
to the conversation. 

“That Podbipyenta willed her some land up there in your 
eCOuitmy, WMeesaid.. —hidoOn trememycmtine matress otal these 
farms or granges or whatever they are because they’re really odd, 
but there has to be a good half dozen of them. In short he left 
her everything he had.” 

“Those are entire plantation systems rather than just farm- 
steads,’’ Kmita said. “Podbipyenta was a very wealthy man and 
if the girl ever came into his entire fortune she’d be able to have 


her own ladies-in-waiting and look for a husband among the 
highest nobles in the land.” 

“ You don’t say! And do you know any of those estate 
plantations?” 

“IT know two of them because they border my own property. 
The woods alone run about two miles. And there is twice that 
much in farmland and pastures.” 

“You don’t say!” Pan Sobiepan exclaimed again. “And where- 
abouts is that?” 

“In the Vitebsk country.” 

“Ay, that’s far! It’s hardly worth looking into, then, seeing 
tliat, 1teseall come toguaie ussiamsnow.- 

“Once we’ve driven out the enemy we’ll come back into our 
own,’ Pan Andrei replied. “But the Podbipyentas have property 
in Other parts as well. Their Zmudyan holdings alone are no 
cabbage patch, I know for a fact, because I’ve a bit of land out 
that way myself.” 

“Hmm. I see that your own property runs to more than just 
a bail of straw,’ the Starosta murmured. 

“It doesn’t bring any income nowadays,’ Kmita shrugged. 
wBut Iden tmeed help Out Gt a Strameer sipocker 

“So tell me then,” Pan Sobiepan urged. “Give me some advice 
on how to help the girl come into her own... Because I'd dearly 
like to see her established and secure, don’t you know.” 

Kmita laughed out loud. 

/ld*berclad to do that. ‘Whe best thinesis! tor tum tenean 
Sapyeha. If he takes the matter to heart he’d be able to do quite 
a lot for her, seeing that he’s the Voyevode of Vitebsk and the 
most important man in Lithuania.” 

po linat $ iit! “thes Stasosiauemea @©Utuase: tne sideamiacmet 
occurred to him berore. “Fle could™semd notice to the courret 
claims that she is Podbipyenta’s heiress! That way the dead 
man’s relatives wouldn’t try to claw it all apart while things are 
still unsettled in the turbulence of wartime.” 

» That smite) Whats? what heseouldizdo,. But there anc ae 
tribunals sitting nowadays and Pan Sapyeha has other matters on 
his mind.” 

~ Yes... Yes: that s true. Bur wercould placesthicso ines lits 
hands anyway, couldn’t we? That way he’d be able to keep her 
in mind and do something for her.” 


x * * 


It was Pan Andrei’s turn to hide his surprise. “What’s in it for 
him,’ he wondered, ‘if he gets the girl away from this place?’ 

But the Starosta was now in full gallop. “I know she can’t very 
well stay in his camp,’’he said. “She’d hardly be safe there. Nor 
can we move her into the Voyevode’s campaign tent, ha ha! No, 
no, that wouldn’t do at all! But he could send her on to his 
daughters, couldn’t he?” 

‘Hmm,’ Kmita thought. ‘There’s something odd here that I don’t 
understand. Does he really want to be nothing more than just her 
worried guardian?’ 

“The trouble lies in getting her safely to that part of the 
country in these unsettled times,” Pan Sobiepan was now well 
launched into his trend of thought and running at full speed. 
“She’d need a few hundred men for an escort and I can’t strip 
the Zamost garrison just now...” 

He paused as if in a profound dilemma, murmured “Ah, if I 
could just find someone who’d deliver her safe and sound,” and 
suddenly cried out: “But wait! Hmm... I’ve just had an idea! 
You could do that for me, couldn’t you? I mean since you’re 
going to Pan Sapyeha anyway! I could give you some letters for 
him and you, in turn, would give me your word as a gentleman 
to get her there safely... Well? Well? What do you think of 
dev iaam 

PYougvwank mew sir, to brine Wertowean: sapyemac mkenaita 
asked, surprised. 

“Why not? Would that be such a chore for you? ‘Good 
duty,’ isn’t that what you called it? Hmm? Who knows, you 
might even have a little romance on the way.” 

“Eh, as for that, you needn’t worry, sir. Someone else holds 
the lease on my affections, and even though she’s paying me no 
rent I’m in no hurry to get a new tenant.” 

(PAllithe better tnens eran sebicranucticd.. —Aliutine more 
reason to trust you with the girl! Well? What do you say? 
Would you do it?” 

There was a moment of silence after that, as Pan Andrei tried 
to puzzle out exactly what was going on; his every instinct told 
him that he was being used but he couldn’t quite see how and 
to what purpose. 


“Well, would you do it?” the Starosta pressed. 

My mientare Wartars Mimitaspoinucdsout. 

“My people tell me that your Tartars fear you worse then fire!” 
Pan Sobiepan dismissed the objection as if it were nothing. 
“What do you say, then? Hmm? Will you undertake this 
pleasant little mission?” 

“Hmm... Well... Why not?” Pan Andrei remained cautious 
though willing to be helpful. “Particularly since this might place 
mie im V Our mxcelleney s favor elt sjuct wdc « 

“Ah!” Sobiepan interrupted. “You’re thinking that the Prin- 
cess must give her permission! She’ll do it! Believe me, she'll 
do it! Can you imagine that she’d suspect even me of trying to 
seduce the girl?” 

And here Pan Sobiepan bent over Kmita’s ear and started 
whispering to him in a sudden burst of confidence in his own 
innocence and virtue. 

“She was really angry with me after that!” he finished out loud. 
“TI kept my ears down, because who'd be fool enough to go to 
war with women? I’d rather have the Swedes camped outside 
my walls! But now she’ll have proof that I didn’t have anything 
bad in mind since I’m sending the girl away myself! Oh, she’ll 
be mightily surprised, there’s no denying that... But I'll talk to 
her about this the first chance I get!” 

Having at last said everything he wanted, the Starosta turned 
about and hurried away, and Pan Kmita gave his back a slow 
thoughtful stare. 

“You’re setting some kind of a snare, my good Pan Starosta,” 
he murmured to himself. “And though I can’t quite see how it’s 
going to work, I know a trap when I smell one.” 


xk kek * 


Meanwhile Pan Sobiepan had every reason to be pleased with 
himself even though he knew that the job was merely half-done, 
and that the second half would be alot harder. In fact it would 
be so difficult, he was sure, that just thinking about it under- 
mined his confidence and filled him with fear; he had to get 
consent from Princess Grizelda, and the thought of her severity, 
of her unbending virtue, and of the piercing shrewdness of her 
mind sent him into a paroxysm of sweating. 

But, having launched himself on this perilous course, he 


thought he’d best get it over with and done; early the next 
morning—coming straight from Mass, breakfast, and an inspec- 
tion of his mercenary German infantry—he made his way to his 
sister's chambers. | 

He found her busy with embroidering an altar cloth for the 
cathedral, while Anusia danced between two ladderback chairs 
behind her, gathering the stretched silk thread into a single ball. 
She looked so fetching with a roll of pink silk yarn hung around 
her shoulders, and with her small hands darting about like birds, 
that Pan Starosta.felt the warm glow in his eyes, caught himself 
lidimie. Ana hurEed! tO dress is features Im sObEety as ne Oftered 
his respectful greetings. 

“That Babinitch,” he began in an off-hand manner. “The one 
who came with the Tartars... He’s a Lithuanian. Seems to be 
quite wealthy and he’s obviously a wellborn cavalier. Did you 
happen to notice him, dear sister?” 

“You brought him here yourself.” A shrug would be quite 
impossible for Princess Grizelda but her tone implied absolute 
indifference. “He has an honest face and looks like a good 
soldier.” 

“T was asking him about all those properties bequeathed to 
Panna Krasienska,” he said in a careless tone, as if he didn’t care 
very much about it. “And he tells me it’s a fortune almost the 
SiZe"OL the Hexazivalls ...” 

 Godmoraint -Aimisia the best she canehaye, the creat lady 
answered. 

“There is, however, the one periculum,” Pan Sobiepan warmed 
up to his subject. “And that’s that the relatives might scratch it 
all apart. Babinitch says that Pan Sapyeha could take care of that 
if he took an interest. He’s a good, decent man and well-dis- 
posed towards our family, and [’d trust him with my own 
daughter, if I had one. It’d be enough for him to post notice to 
the courts that he will be the guardian of her interests and that 
would be the end of any encroachments. But,’—and here Pan 


Sobiepan returned to his off-hand manner—“ Babinitch says it 
would be best if Miss Anna went there herself.” 

“Where? To Pan Sapyeha?” 

“Or to his daughters,” Sobiepan said quickly. “The main thing 


is for her to be in situ so that a pro forma claim to ownership could 
Deumaade: 

The sweating Starosta had just invented new legal procedures, 
or at least terms that sounded legal to him, supposing that the 
Princess would take his brass coins for good money, and he was 
right on the mark to think so. 

She looked at him for a moment, frowning in concentration, 
and then asked: 

“How is she to travel now, with the Swedes everywhere along 
the roads ahead?” 

“T’ve just had news that they abandoned Lublin. The whole 
country east of the Vistula is free of them now.” 

“And who’d take Anna to Pan Sapyeha?” 

“Why not ask Babinitch?”’ 

“With Tartars? God forbid it, brother! Those are savage 
Gheatwnes. 

“I wouldn’t be scared,” Anusia threw in, dipping 1n a courtsey. 


x * * 


But Princess Grizelda was now absolutely certain that her 
brother had come with a ready plan, whatever that might be, so 
she sent Anusia out of the room and looked at the fidgeting 
Starosta with questioning eyes. 

He, in the meantime, muttered as if to himself: “Those 
Tartars turn to powder in his fist. He hangs them for any 
disobedience.” 

“T can’t allow that kind of a journey,” the Princess said at last. 
“The girl 1s a good and decent creature but she has a way of 
turning a man’s head and rousing expectations, as you’d know 
better than anyone. I’d never entrust her to a young and 
inexperienced stranger.” 

 Well,> Pan Sebiepan grew cautiously expansive. chic sumot 
exactly unknown.... After all, who hasn’t heard about the 
Babinitches as a great and wealthy family of good, stable and 
serious-minded people...!” Pan Sobiepan had conveniently for- 
gotten that he was first and foremost among those who never 
heard of any Babinitches. 

“Besides,” he pressed on. “You could give her one of your 
older women for company, so that the decorum could be kept, 
and [’ll vouch for Babinitch myself! [ll tell you in confidence, 


dear sister, that he has a fiancee in those regions, with whom he’s 
in love, as he says himself. Anda man in love has other visions 
in his head. The main thing is that this kind of opportunity 
might not come again. Meanwhile the girl could lose a fortune 
and be left without a roof over her head in her later years.” 


x *k * 


But now the Princess laid her embroidery aside, lifted her 
head, and fixed her deep, penetrating eyes on the Pan Starosta. 

“Why are you so hot and bothered to get her away from here?” 
she demanded sharply. “What do you expect out of it for 
yourself?” 

“What do I expect?” the Starosta blustered and swung his eyes 
elsewhere. “What could I expect? 

Aan Sic asked, cold ewithmold@eneanaer.-) slave vou 
conspired with Babinitch against her virtue?” 

“What? Me? Conspire?” Pan Sobiepan threw his arms wide 
open in appeal against such unjust suspicions. “Oh, that’s too 
much! That’s all I need, as God is my witness! You can read 
the letter Ill send to Pan Sapyeha and you can add one of your 
own. [I'll take an oath that [’l] stay put in Zamost for at least a 
month after she goes away! And anyway, you can question 
Babinitch for yourself and ask him to take on the role of 
guardian for the girl. Ah, but if you’re suspecting me then I 
don’t want to hear anymore about it!” 

“Then why are you so insistent that she leave?” 

“Who's insistent? Why am I insistent?” Pan Sobiepan leaped 
out of his armchair and then sat down again and drummed his 
fingers desperately on his knees. “I’m just concerned about her 
wellbeing and that enormous fortune... 


“But, —and liere he did his best to loek beth injured and 
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Fesionea—— Lil) admait. lm reallyeamxious to see ler out of 
Zamost. I’m sick of your suspicions and I’ve quite lost all my 
taste for your disapproving glances. I thought that I’d finally put 
an end to your conjectures by agreeing to have her sent away, 
that being the best argumentum tor my good intentions... But 
enough’s enough, because I’m not some schoolboy who has to 
creep at night under a bedroom window!” 


Carried away by his indignation, the Starosta noted none the 


less that Princess Grizelda remained unimpressed, and he 
reached for another argument to support his virtue. 

“What's more,” he said. “Im having problems with my 
officers. They’re all snapping and snarling at each other and 
_ clutching at their sabers. There’s neither good order nor disci- 
pline around here anymore, nor am I getting the service I 
require! I’ve had enough of that! But since you’re still drilling 
holes in me with your eyes as if I were some kind of miscreant 
then do what you want! Michal, after all, is your concern, not 
mine.” 

“Michal?” the Princess sat up with astonishment. 

“Tm not saying anything against the girl,” Pan Sobiepan got a 
whiff of hope and moved with sudden caution. “But you don’t 
see the way he looks at her... all those sighs, those blushes, all 
those longing glances... All [ll say about that is that even 
Cupid’s arrow isn’t quite as blinding as a mother’s love.” 

The Princess was now sitting up as stiff and pale as a marble 
statue. 

“Michal!” She was frowning deeply. 

The Starosta saw that he had finally hit the mark, congratu- 
lated himself silently for his lucky shot, slapped himself on both 
knees and launched into his final argument. 

“Oh yes, lady sister,” he went on. “Oh yes! But what’s that 
to me? Let little Michal hand her the yarn for threading! Let 
him snort and paw the ground when he looks at her, let him 
blush, let him peer at her through keyholes... Why should I care 
about that?” 

“What are you saying, brother? Michal and Anusia?” 

One more arrow remained in the Starosta’s quiver, one that 
he knew would leave his sister helpless to resist, and he shot it 
with every appearance of regret. 

“Well,” he sighed. “It could be worse, I suppose.” 

“How? What do you mean?” 

“Well, if things should go they way they are going,” he said as 
if resigned to the better of two disturbing choices, “she could be 
good for him... She’ll have a great fortune. She comes from 
good, sound stock. They may not be anywhere near our rank 
but I don’t see myself as better than an ordinary noble, so that 
shouldn’t matter. It’s your choice, anyway, sister dear, not 
mine, so do whatever you feel you should do about it. The age 


difference between them seems a bit much to me, but that’s not 
my business either.” 

Pan Sobiepan thought that he’d achieved enough for the day 
so he rose, bowed to his sister with great cordiality, and prepared 
to leave. She, in the meantime, flushed under her transparent 
pallor. Princess Grizelda’s pride and the memory of her splendid 
husband forbad her to think of anyone within the Common- 
wealth as worthy of a Vishnovyetzki; and, if abroad, then only 
in the families of the Austrian archdukes, so her brother’s words 
left her feeling as is she had been scorched with a white-hot iron. 

“Yan!” she said. “Wait!” 

“ Dear Lady Sister,” he replied quite grandly. “ Ali I 
wanted—primo—was to give you proof that you’re unjust in your 
suspicions of me. Secundo, that you ought to keep your eyes 
closer to the hems of your own skirts. Now you will do what 
you wish to do and I don’t have another word to say.” 

Here Pan Zamoyski bowed and left the room before he said 
too much, started new suspicions in his sister’s mind, and spoiled 
his own good work. 


Chapter Ninety-four 


PAN ZAMOYSKI didn’t really lie when he told his sister that Michal 
was mooning over Anusia because the young Prince was just as 
much in love with her as everyone else, including the wretched 
little pageboys. But it was neither a strong love nor an enterpris- 
ing one; there was more dreamy musing to it all than any of that 
grand, sweeping passion that clamors for possession; and there 
certainly wasn’t anything that the rather timid and sentimental 
boy could have done about it. He had neither the drive nor the 
energy for more than sighs and glances. 

But Princess Grizelda, who was planning a brilliant future for 
her son, found it frightening enough. 


She’d been surprised—even alarmed at first—by her brother’s 
willingness to send the girl away. But now she thought only 
about the other danger; it seemed not only threatening but 
immediate. The jeopardy to her ambitions for her son seemed 
fully confirmed when she questioned him about Anusia; the 
boy became deathly pale, quivered with shame and terror, and 
burst into tears even before he confessed to anything. 

Yet she remained unconvinced by her brother’s motives and 
it was Anusia herself who finally got her to give her consent to 
the expedition. The girl wanted to see something new. Perhaps 
she even wanted a chance to flirt a little with her handsome 
escort during the long journey. She wept copious tears at the 
thought of separation from her patroness, who had been like a 
loving mother to her for so many years, but she was also shrewd 
enough to see that her own good name required distancing from 
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the sentimental little prince and his restive uncle, and that by 
asking to be sent off to the Sapyehas she was, in effect, putting 
an end to any lingering doubts about her own designs on either 
OMe Of ie mn. 3 

One serious doubt remained, however, for Princess Grizelda. 
The great and noble lady wanted to make absolutely sure that 
there was no collusion between her brother and the young 
soldier who was to escort the girl so she summoned Kmita to an 
interview. The Starosta’s oaths that he wouldn’t set foot outside 
Zamost went a long way to set her mind at rest, but she still 
wanted to meet the man in whose hands she'd be placing her 
favorite Anusia and to get to know a little more about him. 

That interview convinced her. 

There was a look of such utter honesty in the young man’s 
grey, thoughtful eyes that she couldn’t doubt him for a moment 
longer. He confessed at once that he was totally committed to 
another woman and couldn’t care less about some passing ro- 
mance. Finally, he gave his word of honor that he’d deliver the 
girl safe and sound no matter what happened, unless he himself 
was killed in her defense. 

Pilicem her to ban Sapyeha, nc-assured thestmincess.9 evo 
Highness needs to have no qualms about that, especially since 
Pan Starosta tells me that the enemy has evacuated Lublin. But 
once she’s safe with the Voyevode of Vitebsk that’s the last [ want 
to hear of her. And it’s not because I don’t wish to be of further 
service to Your Highness. On the contrary, nothing would 
please me more than to shed my blood for the widow of our 
greatest hero, if that’s what is needed. Your noble husband will 
always be the glory of our nation, Ma’am, and his memory is 
holy to every honest soldier. But I’ve a few difficult moments 
of my own waiting for me up there and I’ve no idea if I'l] get 
Gut of then alive.” 

“That’s all that matters for now,” Princess Grizelda told him. 
All 1 expect from you isteeplace er Safely in: Pan Saipyeha s 
hands. The rest is up to him. But I know that he will be pleased 
COnd@uime tiemtavon 

She gave him her hand, which he kissed with every sign of 
reverence, and sent him off with a warning that rang in his ears 
long after he left her. 

“Be careful, cavalier!” she said, looking sharply into his re- 


spectful eyes. “Keep a close guard and don’t take anything for 
granted. And don’t be too sure that every kind of enemy has 
withdrawn from this part of the country.” 


xk kek * 


Her parting words gave Pan Kmita even more serious food for 
thought later in the day when he ran into the beaming, over- 
joyed Starosta. 

“Well, young man,” Pan Zamoyski chortled. “It seems you’re 
carrying off our loveliest ornament. Eh? What?” 

“But with Your Excellency’s permission,” Kmita said. 

“Guard her well, eh? Hmm? She’s a tasty morsel, and that’s 
no mistake! Someone might try to snatch her away from you on 
the road, ha ha!”’ 

“They’re welcome to try.”’ Pan Andrei shrugged as if nothing 
else needed to be said. “I gave my word to Her Highness and I 
always keep it.” 

“Of course, of course!” Pan Sobiepan was almost purring with 
anticipation. “I was just making a joke, ha ha! You don’t have 
to worry about a thing, believe me, or take any unusual precau- 
tions.” 

“IT would, however, ask for a good, closed carriage,” Pan 
Andrei requested. “And I’d like to have it reinforced with 
double springs and metal plates outside. One never knows what 
might be waiting around the next corner.” 

” Pan Sobiepan cried. “But surely you’re 
not going straight away?” 


“Tl give you two! 


“The seonemtherbetter. [uamitinta huimy, Execlloneng toraeumco 
where I’m going and I’ve sat around here long enough.” 

“Then why not send your Tartars ahead to Krasnostave: [’ll 
send orders to have food and fodder ready for them there and 
I'l] give you an escort of my own to get you there safely. This 
is all my country hereabouts, in any event, and nothing bad can 
happen to you on one of my highways.” 

“You want me to send the Tartars ahead on their own, sir?” 
Kmita asked, surprised. 

“Why not? They can’t get lost. The road to Krasnostav is as 
straight as an arrow. And I'll give you a troop of my own 
German Horse to get you there in good time.” 

“But why should I stay behind if my men are going?” 


“So we can enjoy your company for a little longer! I like 
talking with you. You’re a most welcome guest. I’d keep you 
here a year, if it were up to me, but I know you're in a hurry to 
get to your duties... Still, a day or two won’t make that much 
Gimicneniee sl expcet, AnG besiaes, lhe Ihurticd into dnother 
inducement—“I’ve sent for my horseherds in Perespa. Perhaps 
we'll find some swift little thoroughbred that catches your eye, 
eh? A soldier can always use another good horse, hmm? You 
never know when you might need a racer.” 

Kmita gave the Starosta a quiet, careful look, as if he were 
weighing Pan Zamoyski’s famous hospitality against his own 
duty, and then he nodded pleasantly and slowly. 

Enankoyeur sir. Me said. Ilistay. And 1 ilisend the Tartars 
ahead as you suggest.” 


x * * 


He went at once to give the necessary orders and leading 
Akbar-Ulan aside for a moment gave him some special instruc- 
tions of his own. 

“Listen carefully now,” he said to the Tartar. “You’re to take 
the road to Krasnostav and, if anybody asks you, that’s where 
you are going. I’m staying here for another day and I'll follow 
you with the Starosta’s escort.” 

“As you wish, Baghadir,” the Tartar said simply. 

“But what I really want from you is something quite differ- 
ent,” Pan Andrei told him. “I don’t want you to wait for me in 
Krasnostav. In fact I don’t want you to go there at all. You're 
to go to ground in the first stretch of woods you find outside 
Zamost and make sure that nobody even dreams you're in there, 
understood? Watch for me on the road and come running when 
I fire a pistol because there’s some kind of plot being hatched 
against me in this place.” 

“You speak and we obey.” Akbar-Ulan touched his fingers to 
his forehead, his lips and his heart. 

‘Oho, I’m onto you, my dear Pan Starosta,’ Kmita thought 
grinning broadly as he walked away. ‘You quake at the thought of 
your lady sister so you won’t try anything against the girl right here in 
Zamost. But you want to stow her away somewhere close-by for later, 
turn me into the dumb instrument of your sneaky pleasures, and 
perhaps help yourself to my life as well. Nice try but it won’t work. 


You’ve picked the wrong delivery boy for your little package. And 
you'll wind up caught in your own snare.’ 


xk * * 


Pleased with himself, and sure that he had read the Starosta 
correctly, he went back to his quarters where Captain Shurski 
paid him an anxious visit later in the evening. 

The lovesick officer was nervous about the expedition, per- 
haps suspecting that something questionable might happen. He 
was glad to see Anusia going, much as he adored her, because he 
knew that the Starosta was ‘sharpening his teeth for her,’ as the 
saying went; but either he wasn’t sure about his own misgivings 
or le didn © dare touspeaksopeniy about tmena 

All he allowed himself was to voice surprise that Kmita had 
agkeede so, cuicky to send his lartars ahead and to follow saver 
with a borrowed escort. 

“lhe toads aren €assate as you Vereen told. Ie lecture delaan 
Andrei. “There are all kinds of armed bands trailing everywhere 
and every one of them could be dangerous.” 

But Pan Andrei decided to act as if he didn’t have a suspicion 
in his head. 

“What could happen to me?” he asked with a shrug. “The 
Starosta 1s giving me a dragoon detachment.” 

“Ha! Germans!” Shurski shook his head. 

“What's wrong with the Germans?” 

“Can’t trust the sons of bitches, that’s what!” Shurski said. 
“They could get their heads together on the road and nun off to 
thevsiwedes. It sshappened before. 

“But surely there are no Swedes on this side of the Vistula.” 

Ohoyes there are!) Whey re still im feree tne lub lia a les mot 
true that they've pulled back to Warsaw. I urge you with all my 
heart to keep your Tartars handy. A large detachment is always 
Salem thanedsmealliame. 

But Pan Andrei pretended unconcern and kept up his lazy, 
careless attitude towards imaginary dangers. “Pity you didn’t tell 
me about all this before I gave my orders,” he remarked indiffer- 
ently. “But I have only the one tongue in my head, you see. So 
[I never repeat my instructions or change one.” 


xk * * 


The Tartars rode out of Zamost early the next morning. Pan 


Andrei was to follow closer towards evening so that the first 
nightfall would find him and Anusia in Krasnostav which 
boasted one of the finest inns in the Zamoyski country. In the 
meantime he was given two letters to Pan Sapyeha, one from the 
Princess and one from the Starosta. 

Kmita was tempted to look inside the latter but he didn’t dare; 
the sanctity of a noble’s privacy was a cornerstone of the gentry’s 
privileges in the Commonwealth, and the breaking of a seal 
carried the same consequences as breaking into a man’s home. 
But he saw, when he held the envelope against a bright light, 
that it contained only a clean sheet of paper with no writing on 
it, and this made it clear that both the letters and the girl were 
to be taken from him on the road. 

Meanwhile the pick of the Starosta’s horseherd had come from 
its Winter pastures near Perespa, and Pan Zamoyski selected a 
swift Tartar bahmat of great lines and quite stunning beauty as a 
gift for Kmita. Pan Andrei accepted the thoroughbred gratefully 
and with real pleasure, promising himself to ride much farther 
on that splendid animal than the Starosta may have had in mind, 
although his blood boiled at the role in which he’d been cast. 

But it was easier for him to conceal his anger—and his deter- 
mination to teach Pan Sobiepan a lesson he’d remember—than 
to suppress the belly-laughs that shook him when he thought 
about his Tartars who’d be crouched and waiting in their am- 
bush by that time. 


xk * * 


The dinner was a gloomy one that day. Anusia’s eyes were 
quite red with weeping. The officers sat as glum and silent as if 
at a wake. Only Pan Sobiepan was as merry as a bridegroom, 
laughing and making jokes and ordering the goblets filled 
whenever they were empty, and Kmita tossed them down care- 
lessly one after another. But when it was finally time to leave 
there were few people left to say goodbye because the Starosta 
had sent all his officers on a variety of errands. 

Anusia threw herself headlong at the feet of Princess Grizelda, 
and it took a long time to pry her loose from her lady’s knees, 
while the Princess was visibly uncertain and disturbed. 

Perhaps she felt guilty for allowing her faithful young com- 
panion to go off on a journey in such troubled times when 


danger was the rule rather than the exception. But the loud 
sobbing of Prince Michal, who wept like a schoolboy with both 
fists thrust into his eyes, confirmed her conviction that the 
consequences of this youthful romance had to be averted. She 
consoled herself with the hope that the girl would find good care 
and protection with the family of the Voyevode of Vitebsk, and 
that she’d rise at last to that great fortune that would secure the 
Festot Hemline. 

“T entrust her to your decency and your courage, sir,” she said 
Once more to Kmita. “And you remember, on your honor, that 
you ve given me your word to bring her safe and unharmed to 
Pan Sapyeha.” 

“Tl carry her as carefully as if she were made of glass,” the 
young knight replied. “And I’ll wrap her up in a bale of cotton 
if [have to. As for my word, Your Ladyship, only death can stop 
me from keeping it.” 

He offered his arm to Anusia who took it haughtily, as if she 
were doing him a favor, because he paid no attention to her at 
the dinner table and treated her with a carelessness she never 
encountered anywhere before. Quite put out about it, she 
walked angrily to her coach beside him, turning her face away 
from him with disdain, and already feeling sorry that she was 
leaving everything both dear and familiar. The long journey 
into the unknown filled her with sudden fear but it was too late 
to do anything about it. 


Then they set out—she in her closed carriage with a respect- 
able old widow for a traveling companion, he on horseback, 
riding beside her window—and with twelve German cuirassiers 
surrounding them and the wagon that carried her belongings. 
But when the iron grating creaked upward in the Warsaw Gate, 
and the wheels started rattling on the lowered drawbridge, 
Anusia lost all her lofty manners and wailed like a frightened 
child. 

“Don’t be afraid,” Kmita told her through the carriage win- 
dow. “I don’t bite.” 

He is a mannerless thick-skinned lout! Anusia decided. 


x * * 


They rode at first through the wide, cultivated countryside 
that stretched beyond the walls towards Old Zamost, the origi- 


nal Zamoyski town from which the great new city and its 
masters took their names. Then their small cavalcade rolled into 
the open, among broad Winter fields grey beneath their stubble, 
and then they plunged into a dark, cool forest which ran north 
and northeast all the way to the Bug River and beyond it in 
those days, and as far as Zavihost in the south. 

Dusk had already fallen but the sky was cloudless and the air 
was clear, and the white dusty highway gleamed silver in the 
moonlight. Only the rattle of the carriage wheels and the thud 
of hoofbeats broke into the stillness although Kmita knew that 
four hundred Tartars crouched darkly in the thickets on both 
sides of the road. 

Then he heard something. 

“What is that?” he asked. 

“A rider coming up behind us,” said the officer who led the 
dragoons. “And he’s coming fast.” 

He barely ceased speaking when a Zamoyski Cossack galloped 
up on a sweated horse, shouting: “ Pan Babinitch! Pan 
Babinitch! Message from Pan Starosta!” 

The coach and escort halted. Kmita took the letter, broke the 
seal and started reading by the light of a carriage lantern. 

‘My dear and valued Pan Babinitch,’ Pan Sobiepan had written. 
‘Soon after the departure of Panna Krasienska I received news that the 
Swedes not merely remain in Lublin but that they plan to march down 
on me here in Zamost. This being so, her further traveling becomes 
impossible, and we, conscious of the pericula that might befall a woman 
in such circumstances, wish to have her back in Zamost again. The 
Reiters can return her to us, while you, being as anxious to hurry to 
your duties as we know you are, need not trouble yourself about her any 
further. Be good enough to convey our orders to the officer commanding 
your escort, give him the girl, and may God go with you on your further 
journey.’ 

“At least he doesn’t want my head,” Pan Andrei growled 
under his breath. “All he does is take me for a fool.” 

But to make sure that there was no mistake he shrugged and 
pushed the letter into his coat pocket. 

“What is it?” Anusia asked him through the carriage window. 

“Nothing much. Pan Starosta merely commits you to my care 
and keeping once again. That’s all.” Then, looking up at the 
coachman, he ordered: “Move out!” 


But the dragoon officer reined his horse so hard that the 
animal squatted on its haunches, and shouted: “Hold it! Halt!” 
at the carriage driver. 

“What do you mean Move out?” he turned on Pan Kmita, both 
puzzled and threatening. 

“And why should we keep standing here in the woods?” Kmita 
asked with a foolish smile. 

“Because Your Excellency just received some orders.”’ 

“ What of it? They’re my orders. And that’s exactly why I 
said Move out!” 

“Talt! “vyelled the otticer. 

“Move out!” Kmita ordered. 

“What’s going on?” Anusia asked again. 

“We don’t move a foot until I see that order!” said the officer. 

“It wasn’t sent to you so you’re not going to see it!” Kmita 
said. | 

“Fine!” said the dragoon. “Since you don’t want to carry out 
that order then I will! Now be off with you, Mister! Go your 
way and make sure we don’t do something to hurry you along! 
Meantime we'll take the lady!” 

‘That,’ Kmita told himself, ‘is all that I needed.’ The escort 
commander quite clearly knew what was in the orders; a sly 
plot, concocted maybe months ago, had waited only for a handy 
scapegoat. 

“Go your way, then!” the officer snapped in a hard voice. The 
dragoons, Kmita noted, had all drawn their sabers without a 
spoken order. 

“So that’s what you’re up to, you misbegotten mongrels!” he 
roared. “It’s not to Zamost that you’d take the girl but to some 
secret, out of the way place where the Starosta can indulge his 
lusts whenever he likes! But you’ve caught the wrong kind of 
bear in your trap!” 

He whipped his pistol from behind his belt and fired into the 
air. 

At once, a terrifying howl rose from the bowels of the forest 
as if a huge wolfpack had wakened in the thickets. Under- 
growth crackled in front, at both flanks and rear; the violent 
drumming of horses’ hooves crushed the tumbled deadfall; and 
swarms of wild riders leaped into the road from all sides at once 
and drew near with shrill howls and whistles. 


“Jezus! Maria! Jozef!” screamed the terrified women in the 
coach. 


xk ke 


The Tartars swept down on the little convoy like a cloud of 
vultures which Kmita halted with three sharp, quick cries. Then 
he turned his cold, contemptuous eyes on the terrified dragoon. 

“Take a good look at whom you've tangled with,” he said in 
a voice thick with irony and disdain. “So the Starosta wanted to 
make a jackass out of me, did he? He thought he could use me 
like a witless tool to indulge his fancies? And you accepted the 
job of his procurer, master officer, to gain your master’s favor? 
Give him my regards the next time you see him and tell him that 
the girl will get to Pan Sapyeha safe and sound!” 

The officer stared around with a numbed, dull expression on 
his face, seeing nothing but wild, barbaric eyes fixed with the 
greedy intensity of wolves on him and his Reiters, and a swarm 
of Tartars ready to throw themselves on him at a word and tear 
him into pieces. 

“Your Excellency can do whatever he wishes.” His voice 
trembled with hopelessness and terror. “We can’t resist such 
odds. But the Starosta will find a way to avenge himself.” 

_ Kmita laughed out loud. 

“And he can start with you. Because if you hadn’t let on that 
you knew what was in those orders, and let us continue on our 
way, I’d have doubted my instincts about this piece of skulldug- 
gery and turned the girl over to you in Krasnostav first thing in 
the morning. You can tell the Starosta to look for his pimps 
among smarter men than you!” 

But Kmita’s light tone reassured the officer that neither he 
nor his men were about to die. He drew a quick, relieved 
breath. 

“Are we to go back to Zamost empty-handed, then?” he asked. 

“You won't go back with nothing to show for your trouble, 
you pimping errand boy, because [’]l have each one of you carry 
a pointed and explicit message which [ll have carved into your 
backs with rawhide!” 

WWOUL EIONOr.2 

“Take them!” Kmita cried and seized hold of the officer’s thick 
neck. 
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A brief, sharp struggle erupted around the carriage. The howl 
of the Tartars drowned the screams of terror that came from the 
women. But it all took less time than most men need to say two 
Hail Mary’s and the dragoons were soon stripped to their draw- 
ers, trussed and stretched out at the roadside like mutton at a 
Coumiry tar 

Then Kmita had them whipped, but not so badly that they'd 
be unable to drag themselves to Zamost. Each trooper got a 
hundred lashes, the officer received a hundred and fifty, and the 
short oxhide Tartar whips hissed through the air among the cries 
of pain and the shrill screams and pleading of Anusia who had 
no idea what was happening in the night around her. She was 
quite sure that she had fallen into dreadful hands—perhaps those 


of bandits—and begged for her life with tears glistening on her 
pretty face. 
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“Spare me!’’she cried, stumbling out of the carriage and falling 
to her-kmees. “What have lever done to your Don t killines! 
etme mive.. 

“Be quiet!” Kmita roared. 

“What harm have [ done you?” 

“Maybe you're a part of the plot yourself!” 

“What plot, for God’s sake! Lord have mercy on me...!” 

“You mean to say you don’t know that the Starosta has been 
playing a little game with us? That he allowed your journey just 
to get you away from the Princess, snatch you on the road, and 
keep you for his pleasures in some out-of-the-way little castle 
where no one would find you?” 

“Jesus of Nazareth!” Anusia cried out. 

“You mean you had no part in this?” There was no denying 
the shame, horror and revulsion in her cry, and Kmita took a 
gentler tone. “That could be, I guess.” 

Anusia covered her face with both hands. 

She could say nothing more. All he could hear were her 
anguished prayers. 

“Jezus Maria!” she wept. “Jezus Maria!” 

“Calm yourself, my lady,” Kmita said at last, trying to soothe 
her anger, self-disgust and fear. “Don’t worry. You'll get safely 
to Pan Sapyeha because the Starosta was thick-skulled enough to 


pick on the wrong man. Those men you hear whipped over 
there were supposed to seize you and carry you off. I'll let them 
live so that Bey ' be able to report to their master on how well 
— verdone. ~ 

“So you've just saved me from shame and ibuse?” she asked. 

“Yex (nous ldidnt know 1 you dibe pleased about it.” 

Anusia made neither any explanations nor denials. Instead 
Simepseized Pan Angdrens hand; amd pressed it to ler pale lips, 
while he felt as if a swarm of fire-ants had galloped up his spine. 

“Don’t do that, milady!” he shouted, jerking his hand away. 
“What do you think you’re doing?” 

Pity moved him. Her beauty disarmed him. Her innocence 
startled him because he was suddenly unsure of his own. 

“Get back in the coach, will you?” he urged gently. “You’ll 
be soaked through out here in the weather... Calm down now, 
everything’s alright... You’re as safe with me as if you were still 
in VOUr MhOUmen Ss cake. 

“PH go with you anywhere you io Cilecduonives wlkonmbie 
end of the world, if that’s where you’re going!” 

“Don’t say things like that!” 


“God will reward you,’—her warm, grateful eyes sent the 


fire-ants galloping again—for saving a woman’s innocence!” 

eaisieiewi ever adhe Opportuning slWessmanped. back, 
retreating, and then growled under his breath, disgusted with 
himself: “If this is saving innocence then God had better send 
some reinforcements.” 


x * * 


Meanwhile the Tartars finished flogging the wretched dra- 
goons and Kmita had them chased, naked and streaked with 
blood, down the road to Zamost. They dragged themselves 
away, in pain and in tears, stumbling on the snarp stones in their 
bane feet and “emmsine the hard kmoeks of their trade. “Their 
horses, uniforms, weapons and equipment went to Kmita’s war- 
riors and the convoy swiftly got under way again. 

The young man couldn’t help looking down into the carriage 
as they traveled on; the girl’s sparkling eyes and flushed cheeks 
drew him like a magnet and he covered up his confusion with 
questions about her comfort. Did she need anything? Was the 
carriage comfortable enough? Were they traveling too fast? 


She answered that she’d never felt more comfortable, safer or 
happier anywhere before. She was a brave young woman, not 
easy to panic; her moment of fear had fallen behind and she was 
full of trust and gratitude towards her defender. 

‘He’s not at all the stone-faced puritan I thought him before,’ she 
decided quickly. 

Fle; for his#part, shook his head ‘as if still met ‘quite: ablcato 
believe his own good behavior. “Ey, Olenka,” he muttered to 
himself. “What I have to deny myself for you! Will you ever 
care about it one way or another? Will it make a difference...? 
Oh, if these were only the old days... U-u-u-hah!” 

Here his old, dead, profligate companions came to mind so 
vividly, along with the wild times they all had together, that 
Kmita started whispering prayers for their souls so as to drive off 
the temptations that leaped at him out of the remembered 
images. 
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They stopped for no more than a short rest in Krasnostav since 
Pan Andrei thought it best to put more distance between Anusia 
and the outfoxed Starosta who, he thought, might be prompted 
to do something rash when he heard about the way his plot had 
failed. But before they left Krasnostav he wrote him a letter. 

‘To His Illustrious Excellency, the Starosta of Kalush,’ he wrote 
in the flowery style of the times, ‘and my own Gracious Lord and 
Benefactor as well. 

"When God made Great Men, He also put greatness in their heads,’ 
Kmita wrote, laughing all the while. ‘T realized at once that Your 
Worship was merely testing me by ordering that I surrender Panna 
Bojhobohata-Krasienska. The fact that the dragoons knew about the 
order without seeing it confirmed my suspicion, as did Your Excellency’s 
own statement that You didn’t think of it until after we had left. 

"While I am full of admiration for Your Illustrious Worship’s 
perspicacity and foresight, I wish to assure You once again that nothing 
will stop me from carrying out the mission which Your Excellency 
entrusted to me; thus, I hope and pray, putting to rest all Your 
anxteties as Miss Krasienska’s caring and devoted guardian. Since the 
dragoons apparently didn’t understand Your Excellency’s intentions, 
and showed themselves boorish, undisciplined and threatening, I 
thought You’d wish me to hang them out of hand and hope that I have 


not offended Your Grace by failing to do so. I had them well flogged 
for their inattention to Your Excellency’s service but if Your Worship 
feels that they deserve more severe punishment then, Iam sure, You will 
think of an adequate form of justice that might fit their crime. 

"Hoping that I have earned Your Excellency’s trust and continuing 
regard,’ he ended, ‘I sign myself Your faithful and obedient servant.’ 

The dragoons dragged themselves to Zamost much later that 
night but they didn’t dare to show themselves to the Starosta and 
he didn’t discover what happened until he read the letter that 
Kmita sent from Krasnostav by a Cossack courier. 

After that he locked himself in his chambers for three days, 
refusing to admit anyone other than the valets who brought him 
his food. His courtiers heard him cursing and muttering in 
French which, as all of them knew, meant that he was in a 
towering rage. 

But, gradually, even this storm abated. 

Four or five days later the Starosta was still glum and silent, 
looking as sour as if he were chewing garlic, and a full week 
passed before he could regain his former good humor. 

True, he had drunk a bit too much that night at the dinner 
table. He’d become quite merry. He started stroking and twirl- 
ing his mustache with his finger rather than tugging at it fiercely 
with both hands. And then, suddenly, he said to the Princess: 

“You know, of course, dear sister, that I lack neither perspi- 
cacity nor foresight... Well, you remember that Babinitch? The 
one who 1s looking after Panna Anna Bojhobohata-Krasienska? 
[ set him a little test a few days ago, just to see if we could really 
trust him, and I can assure you now that he’ll get her safely to 
Pam Sapyela.~ 

A month later, as his chroniclers reported, Pan Zamoyski's 
ardent heart sought fulfillment in another quarter. And by that 
time he was absolutely certain that whatever happened that 
night on that road was strictly according to his will and orders. 


Chapter Ninety-five 


MOST OF THE Palatinate of Lublin and all but a few districts of 
Podlasye were now in the hands of either the confederates or of 
Pan Sapyeha and the conflagration spread farther every day. 

Because the King of Sweden was still in East Prussia with the 
bulk of his army, negotiating his new alliance with the Branden- 
burg Elector and slipping his garrisons into the Prussian cities, 
the Swedes in Poland were left to their own devices. Uncertain 
what to do in the face of a general uprising that swept the 
countryside, they kept to the castles and the larger towns; 
rarely crossed the Vistula into the eastern counties where the 
Poles were strongest; and work went on in both of these 
palatinates to create an army that would be able to face Charles 
Gustav's Swedish regulars in the field. New infantry companies 
trained in every town. Because the peasants rose up on their 
own throughout the whole country, there was no shortage of 
recruits, and the territorial captains drilled them night and day. 
All they required was the grip of iron discipline to change them 
from armed mobs, that threatened their own countrymen as 
much as they did the Swedes, into useful soldiers. 

Moreover, the King commissioned so many experienced of- 
ficers to raise fresh regiments in those eastern territories whose 
hard-riding, warlike gentry had fought Tartars, Cossacks, Turks 
and rebel mobs for years, that excellent new troops of cavalry 
sprung up overnight almost everywhere. Some of them rode 
west across the Vistula to nourish the guerrilla war that was 
raging there. Some went to Pan Tcharnyetzki. Others were 
sent to reinforce the Voyevode of Vitebsk. 
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So many hands were reaching out for weapons that Yan 
Casimir’s forces were already more numerous than the Swedes; 
and the nation whose weakness had astounded Europe only a 
few months earlier, was now displaying such strength and deter- 
mination that it surprised even its own King, while its enemies 
simply couldn’t believe it. 

Suddenly there was money, courage and enthusiasm. Even 
the country’s most despairing citizens found a new spirit glow- 
ing in their hearts; and everyone, even those who had long 
given up any thought of struggle, knew that ‘no fall is so profound, 
no weakness so depleting, and no cause so lost, that it can’t be made 
right with courage and conviction.’ 

Hope, they told each other, can’t die wherever children 
commmue to be born. 


x * * 


Kmiuta pushed north, finding no opposition in his path, and 
sweeping up all those restless spirits who thought that service 
with the Tartars would give them the most in loot, fame and 
bloodshed. He had no trouble turning those fierce border 
raiders into obedient soldiers because he had the rare gift of 
stirring equal loyalty and fear in all his subordinates, while his 
Tartars were greeted with joy everywhere because they served 
as living proof that the Khan was really coming to aid the 
Commonwealth. 

Rumor, of course, swelled their numbers out of all propor- 
tion, and the whole country knew in no time at all that forty 
thousand picked Crimean Tartars were coming to reinforce Pan 
Sapyeha’s army, although they seemed like no Tartars that any- 
one ever heard about. They neither pillaged nor murdered 
anyone and their orderly behavior was so rigidly enforced that 
people pointed them out to each other as an example to their 
own new soldiers. | 

Meanwhile the Voyevode of Vitebsk was marshaling his army 
in and around the town of Biala, one of Prince Michal Radzi- 
vill’s numerous possessions, and he had already gathered close to 
ten thousand regular infantry and horsemen, or every fighting 
man who had survived from Yanush Radzivill’s former Lithu- 
anian Army augmented by new soldiers. His cavalry, especially 
some of the older regiments, were more than a match for the 


Swedish Reiters. But the foot soldiers were still untrained, short 
of firearms, and with very little powder. Pan Sapyeha also 
lacked artillery which he expected to obtain in Tikotzin but 
which the Swedes blew up along with the castle and themselves. 

The Voyevode also exercised control over some twelve thou- 
sand armed volunteer gentry who swarmed to him from 
throughout Lithuania, Podlasye and neighboring Mazovia, but 
they were burdened with such an abundance of supplies and 
wagons that no one thought they would be very useful in the 
swift, mobile war he planned against Boguslav. 

But Kmita had only one thing on his mind when he entered 
Bala 

Sapyeha’s army was so full of Lithuanian gentry, and it con- 
tained so many former Radzivill officers he had known, that he 
feaked they d tecoonize him and cut nim imto pilecessbel@rc enle 
had the time to shout ‘Jezus-Maria! 

He knew that he could expect only hatred among Sapyeha’s 
soldiers because his name was spoken with horror throughout 
Lithuania; his ruthless slaughter of those loyal regiments which 
rose against Radzivill to defend their country would be still fresh 
in everybody’s mind. 

What he counted on was his changed appearance. He’d 
grown thin. His hair had grown longer. Boguslav’s pistol added 
a new scar to his face. Moreover, he now wore a pointed 
Swedish beard combed up and forward at the end, and an 
upturned mustache, so that he looked more like some renegade 
Scandinavian noble than a member of the Polish gentry. 

‘As long as they don’t leap on me straight away, he thought as he 
rode into Biala, ‘I’ll have a chance to show them a new Kmita. And 
besides, our first battle will make them think differently about me.’ 

Dusk had already fallen when he entered Biala, reported to 
the army’s headquarters, announced that he was carrying letters 
from the King, and asked for an immediate private audience 


with the Voyevode. 
xk * * 
The King’s letters had an immediate effect on Pan Sapyeha 
who received Kmita graciously and warmly. 


‘We’re sending you Our most faithful servant,’ Yan Casimir had 
written, noting Kmita’s services both in that mountain pass and 


in Tchenstohova, and commending him to the Voyevode’s special 
care and keeping ‘so that no harm may come to him from uninformed 
and disaffected soldiers. 

"We know his real name, as well as the reasons why he is serving 
under a nom-de-guerre,’ the King concluded firmly, ‘and We forbid 
any mistrust or suspicions of him because of that disguise.’ 

“Why must you use an assumed name?” Pan Sapyeha asked 
Kmita none the less. 

“Because I’m an outlaw and can’t recruit volunteers or raise 
troops under my own name. Which is why the King gave me a 
commission under the name of Babinitch.” 

“Why do you need to raise troops when you have a regiment 
Oriarcars? 

“Because, sir, a man can never have too many soldiers.” 

“And why were you outlawed?” 

-singes | amecomine Under Your Hecellency s@erders, Pan 
Andrei answered, “and since I also ask for your protection, I 
must make a clean breast of everything as if you were my father. 
My real name is Kmita.”’ 

The Voyevode recoiled as if he had just seen a serpent at his 
feet. He took a few steps backwards. “The same Kmita who 
offered to sell His Majesty to the Swedes?” he demanded. 

Pan Andrei told his story with as much energy as he could 
command and the Voyevode believed him because the King’s 
own words confirmed the truth of what he heard. Besides, Pan 
Sapyeha was full of such joy at that moment that he would have 
thrown his arms around his worst enemy. 

“Td believe you even if I didn’t wish to,” the Voyevode 
nodded. “His Mayjesty’s trust in you confirms what you say. 
And besides,’—he tapped the King’s letter gently and smiled 
with delight—“this is a day on which I can’t be anything but 
generous. 

“Even though the post of Grand Hetman of the Lithuanians,” he 
read out, “now vacant through the death of the Voyevode of Vilna, 
may be filled legally only by consent of the Diet, We take note of the 
extraordinary times in which We find ourselves, and take great pleasure 
in bestowing that Grand Hetmancy upon you with all its powers and 
responsibilities, confident that future Diets will confirm Our choice and 
that no voice will be raised against it in the Senate.” 


Kmita knew, as everyone in the Commonwealth was aware, 
that Pawel Sapyeha had ‘pawned his last coat and sold his last 
silver spoon’ to serve his threatened nation, so that neither 
honors nor rewards had much meaning for him. But even the 
most selfless man is glad to see that his services are valued, that 
his sacrifices have been noted and his commitments are repaid 
with gratitude and appreciation, so now a glow of great personal 
satisfaction lit up the new Grand Hetman’s mild and thoughtful 
features. King Yan Casimir’s decree had just raised the House 
of Sapyeha to the highest level of influence and power in the 
country and no magnate ‘princeling’ of the time could be 
indifferent to that immense advancement. 

Indeed, as Kmita knew, there were few who wouldn't try for 
it through nefarious means. 

“Since [am now the Hetman,” Pan Sapyeha said. “You come 
under my hetmanic jurisdiction and I will see to it that you are 
protected. But keep out of sight for a time. There is a mass of 
free volunteer gentry all around us here and a riot isn’t hard to 
come by. Give me some time to smooth the way for you and 
lessen the impact of that dreadful infamy with which Boguslav 
stained you.” 
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Kmita thanked the Voyevode profusely and began to tell him 
about Anusia whom he’d brought to Biala. 

“Sobiepan’s gone mad!” Too pleased with his appointment to 
be really angry, the Hetman started muttering and grumbling 
none the less. 

“As God’s my witness, he’s lost the last wits he had! He sits 
back there in his Zamost along with his sister as if they were safe 
and sound behind God’s own stove, and he thinks that nobody 
else has anything to do but spread his coat-tails in front of a fire 
and warm his backside just the way he does it...! 

“I know the Podbipyentas,” he went on. “We even have a 
distant family connection. The fortune is first rate, there’s no 
denying that, but even though the war has died down somewhat 
in those territories the Russians are still as much at home over 
there as they are in Moscow. Who has the time to put the will 
through probate? Where are the courts? Where's the jurisdic- 
tion? Who’s going to install the girl in her new possessions? 


They've both lost their minds over there in Zamost! Here 
Boguslav is sitting on my neck and they want me to play the 
country lawyer...! [ve no time for some little pumpkin and her 
problems.” , 

“ She’s more like a plum cherry than a pumpkin,” Kmita 
answered, laughing. “But it’s all one to me. I was told to bring 
her so I bought her. I was told to hand her over and I’ve done 
that too.” 

“ And who’s to know, you scoundrel, in what shape you 
brought her?” Pan Sapyeha caught Kmita by the ear like an 
errant schoolboy’s. “All I need is gossip that the girl got herself 
a case of morning sickness in Sapyeha’s care... Wouldn’t I look 
the proper fool, old man that Iam? So what did the two of you 
do on your nightstops, eh? Let’s have it! You'd better make a 
clean breast of it, my lad. I wouldn’t be surprised if you learned 
a few Mohammedan customs from your Tartars!”’ 

“I don’t know what she did on the rest stops, Excellency,” 
Kmita grinned. “But I had my lads flog my hide with rawhide, 
just to drive out some of those less decorous ideas that itch under 
the skin. Horseflies couldn’t have nipped at me more, I have to 
admit.” 

“Ah, you see? I knew it! A real Mohammedan! What kind 
of girl is she anyway?” 

“A frisky little filly by any account. But as pretty as a picture 
and even more beguiling.” 

“Vusteass besaid!” A furk! the Eletmmin eried, shaking with 
amusement. 

“But with all that she’s as virtuous as a nun,” Pan Andrei 
admitted. “And as for any morning sickness, Excellency, I think 
that Pan Zamoyski’s care would’ve been a far more likely cause.” 

Here Kmita told the full tale of how Anusia’s journey had 
really come about and the Hetman laughed until tears started 
flowing down into his mustache. 

“Well, you’re a shrewd one!” he cried and punched Kmita’s 
shoulder. “No wonder people tell those wild stories about you. 
But don’t worry about the Starosta. Pan Yan isn’t good at 
keeping a grudge and he’s a friend of mine in any event. Once 
he gets over his rage he’ll be the first to tell jokes about it and 
he'll even think of some way to reward you.” 

“I need no rewards,” Kmita interrupted. 


“So much the better. I’m glad you have your pride and don't 
sniff other people’s pockets. Just serve me well against Boguslav 
and you won’t have to worry about those old judgments that are 
still on the books against you.” 

But at the mention of Boguslav’s name the young soldier 
went through an astonishing transformation. All color ebbed 
out of his face and his light-hearted, carefree eyes congealed into 
haere a 

“May he choke on his own poisoned spittle,” he growled in a 
voice as threatening as a dog that is about to bite. “As long as I 
get my hands on him before he is dead.” 

“TI don’t wonder at your bitterness,” Pan Sapyeha said. “But 
don’t let it cloud your judgment because this isn’t just some 
ordinary man you are taking on. Boguslav is deadly. But I’m 
glad the King sent you to me. I[’ll send you out to hound Prince 
Boguslav as you did Hovansky.”’ 

“Til hound him a lot better than that,” Kmita said as grimly as 
Bekone- 
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Tired out by his journey Pan Andrei rode off to his quarters 
but thousands of men poured out of their tents in the rest of the 
Gama: 

The news that the King had sent the Grand Hetman’s bulava 
to their beloved leader swept like wildfire through the entire 
army. Officers and the serving gentry from various regiments 
flocked to the Hetman’s quarters. The sleeping town awoke. 
Bonfires blazed up everywhere. The standard-bearers came 
running with the regimental banners. Trumpets blared, drums 
pounded, volleys of musketry and artillery salvos thundered in 
salute, while Pan Sapyeha gave a sumptuous banquet where the 
toasts and cheers rang out until dawn as if Boguslav’s army was 
already beaten: 

Pan Andrei took no part in this celebration. But the Hetman 
found an opportunity to turn the conversation to Boguslav and, 
while saying nothing about the King’s courier, began to talk 
about the deviousness of the Prince. 

“Both the Radzivills,” he said, “were fond of intrigue but 
Prince Boguslav has raised it to a real art. You all remember 
Kmita, or you’ve heard of him... Well, imagine this! Boguslav’s 


story, the one about how Kmita offered to raise his hand against 
the King’s person, is a total lie!” 

“But Kmita did help Yanush Radzivill to kill a lot of good 
men,” someone interjected. | 

“That’s true. He did help Yanush. But even he saw through 
the Radzivills in the end. And then he not only turned against 
the traitors but tried to seize Boguslav himself! I heard the 
Prince was in pretty tight straits before he managed to save 
himself from Kmita.” 

“Kmita was a great soldier in his time,” several voices offered. 

“The Prince then launched that dreadful slander out of sheer 
vengeance,” the Hetman continued. “And I can’t imagine a 
worse calumny thrown on anyone.” 

“Shame! The Devil himself wouldn’t have concocted some- 
thing more malicious!” shocked voices broke out among the 
banquet tables. 

“T want you all to know,” the Hetman said firmly. “That I 
have the proof of Kmita’s innocence in my hands. The King 
himself commends him. Boguslav created that entire affair as his 
revenge for Kmita’s return to our country’s service.” 

“Imagine that kind of infamy placed on any man 

“Or slandering such a soldier!” 

“Only Boguslav could do such a thing!” 
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“Moreover, I have it on the best authority,” the Hetman went 
on, “that Kmita made his way to Tchenstohova after this, where 
he rendered some invaluable services, and even saved the life of 
His Majesty himself later on.” 

Hearing this, some of the same soldiers who only moments 
earlier would have sabered Kmita into pieces without giving it 
another thought, began to speak about him in a kinder vein. 

“Kmita won’t let him get away with that,” they said, “he’s not 
one to forgive. He won’t think twice about going after Radz- 
vill!” 

“The Prince has dishonored every soldier by shaming him like 
that!” others added. “Kmita was a cruel killer and a ruthless 
scoundrel but never a parricide!” 

“He'll get his revenge!” 

“First we'll get a crack at avenging him!” 

“Since the Hetman vouches for him,” others told each other, 
“then that’s how that story must have come about.” 


“That’s how it was!” Pan Sapyeha said. 

“Long life to our Hetman! Vivat Pan Sapyeha!” 

It wouldn’t have taken much for them to start drinking 
Kmita’s health as well but there were also many angry voices 
among the former Radzivill officers who went on cursing and 
denouncing him. Hearing them, Pan Sapyeha added: 

“Do you know, gentlemen, how I happened to think of that 
Kmiuta? That Babinitch who brought me the King’s message 
looks very much like him... Even I confused the two of them at 
first.” 

Then his voice hardened. 

“But even if Kmita himself rode into this camp,” he said with 
_all the grim, unsmiling dignity and power of his office, “I would 
be able to protect him against any mishap. Bear this in mind! 
He has earned his right to be our brother-in-arms after what he 
did for His Majesty and at Tchenstohova. Nor do I want any 
disturbances in this camp because of this Babinitch. He repre- 
sents not only His Majesty the King but the Khan as well, is that 
clear? I stress this in particular for you captains of Provincial 
Levies, where discipline has always been a problem!” 
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Normally, whenever Pan Sapyeha spoke like that only Pan 
Zagloba dared to mutter comments deep into his goblet; every- 
one else would sit as quiet as fieldmouse. But Pan Zagloba was 
away, gone with Volodyovski and the Laudanians, and no one 
else around those banquet tables had to temerity to utter a 
sound. 

They sat as quietly as rabbits in a meadow, hardly daring to 
breathe, until Hetman’s somber tone grew lighter and the glow 
of pleasure and wellbeing returned to his features. 

Then all their faces lt up again. 

Merriment returned. The cups and goblets clinked, the flag- 
ons made their rounds; the whole town shook with such thun- 
derous salutes that the cobble stones seemed to jump and quiver 
in the alleyways; and the gunsmoke lay as thickly over Biala as 
if a major battle had been fought that night. 

Later that morning Pan Sapyeha sent Anusia Krasienska to 
Grodno, which Hovansky had abandoned a few months before, 
and where the Hetman’s family was now in residence. 


Poor Anusia took a tearful leave of the handsome cavalier 
who, whether or not he knew it, had created quite a turmoil in 
her thoughts and feelings. But he held himself aloof until the 
final moment. | 

“If it wasn’t for just one dear thorn sticking in my heart,” he 
told her once her carriage had begun to move, “I think I'd have 
fallen head-over-heels in love with you, my lady.” 

Anusia thought that no splinter was so deep-seated that it 
couldn’t be picked out with sufficient patience. But because 
this Babinitch also frightened her a little she didn’t say a thing. 

She merely caved a silent little sign and then the coach 
carried her away. 


Chapter Ninety-six 


A WEEK LATER Pan Sapyeha’s army was still in camp at Buala. 
Kmita and his Tartars were sent off to nearby Rokitno to rest and 
graze their horses after their long march and yet another powerful 
young magnate came to join the Hetman. 

This was Prince Michael Casimir Radzivill, a scion of the 
Nesvyesh line of his family, whose inheritance just from the 
extinct Kishkas was said to be seventy towns and more than four 
hundred villages and granges, but nothing about this handsome 
and talented young man resembled his two Birjhe cousins 
Yanush and Boguslav. He may have been just as ambitious for 
the glory of their House, and just as proud of his heritage and 
position, but he was a fervent Polish patriot, faithful both to his 
Catholic religion and his King, and he supported the confeder- 
ates with everything he owned. His huge holdings lay in partial 
ruin, the Russian war had drained most of his resources, but he 
still led a strong household army and brought considerable 
FeMMlOuccimeminmtOn Wile tOdpiclit homGes: 

His regiments, however, as the Hetman knew, would count 
for less in the coming struggle with Boguslav than the fact that 
here was one Radzivill opposing another! His presence stripped 
Boguslav of all his legal poses as the heir of Yanush, denied his 
claims to the Radzivill possessions in Podlasye, and exposed him 
as just another invader and traitor. Welcoming him, the Het- 
man could be certain that he’d defeat Boguslav, but he went on 
making plans carefully and slowly. He prided himself on being 
not only a good tactical commander but also a cautious strategist 
and statesman who liked to know exactly what he might expect 
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betiore Memtoew a step into the Unknown: Some of huis critics 
charged that he was more of a thinker than a doer, and that he 
lost too many opportunities by excessive weighing of alterna- 
tives and chances, but he preferred caution and delay to the 
costly and impulsive actions of many of his peers. 

But Kmita’s hatred for the Radzivills was so overwhelming 
that he literally shook with rage and loathing at his first glimpse 
of the young Prince Michael even though he knew how hard he 
fought to defend the country from the devastating raids of 
ZArONUAL SIN GUO OSSaiclcs: 

Not even the young Prince’s patriotism could move the 
unforgiving Kmita, although he told himself over and over that 
here was one Radzivill who could be loved and trusted. What 
finally won him over was Prince Michael’s urging for quick and 
decisive action against Boguslav. The young magnate knew his 
dangerous cousin far better than anybody else and he advised an 
immediate attack on Boguslav’s army, a remorseless pressure 
applied at all times, and no negotiations. 

“Boguslav,” he said, “has to be fought and beaten in his own 
favorite manner—ruthlessly, constantly, unexpectedly and with 
the speed and power of a thunderbolt—before he recaptures any 
G€Astces OF cmeneniemes mimiscl! 1 the termtory. 

PiGiatdeseGustay IS Certain tO move as well, he slope ted: 
“And he will strike directly at the Castellan of Kiev with all of 
his power. We must finish quickly with Boguslav so that we 
may hurry to help Tcharnyetzki.”’ 

But the cautious Hetman decided to wait a little longer. 

Boguslav’s announced march into Podlasye could be just a 
riseudestpned tO keep Pan Sapyemaadn the north; the Swedes 
may have given him the task of distracting the new Lithuanian 
Hetman while Charles Gustav and his Prussian allies fell upon 
NehatiyctZci.  crusnede nine tiarened ~upem the King, and 
brought final ruin to the work of rebirth and recovery that began 
so miraculously at Tchenstohova. 

If that were so, Pan Sapyeha reasoned, then Boguslav might 
be coming with no more than a few hundred cavalry that could 
be handled by a simple screening force while he, the Hetman, 
marched to help Tcharnyetzki. But was it so? He had to be 
certain. He could detach a few regiments to contain Boguslav, 


especially since he had*ethtertforces besides the ammy asseumpled 
at Biala. Hus cousin Kristof stood with two Light Horse regi- 
ments and some infantry near Yanov; Colonel Horotkevitch 
patrolled the countryside around Tikotzin with half a regiment 
of well-trained dragoons, five hundred volunteer gentry, and 
Pan Sapyeha’s own Vitebsk cavalry; and some new regiments of 
Territorial Infantry lay in Bialystok. 

That, as the Hetman explained in the war council, would be 
enough to counter Boguslav’s ruse. 

“But if he’s coming at us with a full-strength army then such 
light forces would have no chance against him and all these 
hardwon territories would be lost,” he said. 

Even Pan Andrei could see the reason in the Hetman’s cau- 
tion, although he had been struggling from the moment that he 
came to Biala to hold himself in check. It took all of his new 
sense of duty and obedience to overcome his old natural impulse 
to go his own way, ignore superior orders, and attack Boguslav 
wherever he might be. 
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Then, finally, came the news for which the Hetman waited; 
but it came in a different form than anyone expected. In fact it 
didn’t merely come; it swept upon Pan Sapyeha like a storm, all 
the more sudden because it was so totally unexpected, with one 
thunderbolt striking right after another in a single evening. 

It happened in the middle of a planning conference in the 
Biala Castle when an orderly officer brought in a dispatch. The 
Hetman glanced at it, lost some of his composure, and said to 
those present: 

“My kinsman has been totally destroyed in Yanov. He barely 
got away. It seems that Boguslav was there in person...” 

No one said anything, too shocked for a comment, and the 
Hetman went on to break the sudden silence. 

“The letter was written in Briansk, on the run and in great 
confusion,” he said carefully, struggling to master his own disap- 
pointment. “Which is why, I expect, it says nothing about the 
size of Boguslav’s forces. But the Prince must have come in 
strength if, as the letter states; he could extemminate a wintere 
brigade of cavalry and an entire infantry regiment. Still, Bo- 


guslav may have caught them by surprise. This report tells us 
nothing.” 

“My lord Hetman,” Prince Michael said at once. “I’m quite 
certain that Boguslav wants to seize this entire province so that 
he can set himself up as an independent ruler here in Podlasye, 
or at least to hold it as a fief after some future peace negotiations. 
He’s sure to have brought the strongest force he could get or 
gather.” 

“It would help to have some proof,” Pan Sapyeha said. “Your 
point is interesting, Prince, but hardly conclusive.” 

“All I can offer is my knowledge of Boguslav, his character 
and his thinking. He’s not concerned about the Swedes or the 
Brandenburgers! He’s looking out only for himself! He’s an 
uncommon military leader who, moreover, trusts in his own 
NICK a Lemans LO Seclze 4 Dravilice, avenoe: YAnUShmanGECOVer 
himself with the mantle of a conqueror. For this he needs a 
powerful force and he’s sure to have it! That’s why we have to 
strike him on the march before he strikes us.” 

“My lord Hetman!” Pan Andrei shot to his feet. “We must 
know what’s what! Just slip the leash off me and my Tartars and 
Ill find out everything that you have to know.” 

~ “Exactly!” said Oskierka. As Pan Sapyeha’s second-in-com- 

mand he knew the secret of Babinitch’s true identity, and now 
he signaled the Hetman urgently with his eyes. “That’s what we 
need, the Tartars are just the troops to get it, and this is the best 
Gideerto lead tiem, 

Then he turned to Kmita. “Are your horses rested well 
enough, ..2~ 

But before Pan Andrei could say anything the orderly officer 
was back beside the Hetman. “There are two men outside who 
say they come from Horotkevitch,” he reported. “They insist on 
seeing Your Excellency at once.” 

“Thank God for that!’ Pan Sapyeha slapped both his knees 
with pleasure. “We'll have some news at last. Send them right 
on in!” 

Two men, both gentleman-troopers to judge by the uniforms 
of the Voyevode’s own Vitebsk cavalry, stumbled into the room, 
their weapons gone, and their clothing torn and ragged and 
thickly stained with mud. 


“You come from Horotkevitch?” the Hetman asked, sur- 
prised, then added uneasily: “Where is he just now?” 

“Dead, most likely,sm Oron thea 

“Dead? And his regiments?” 

“Gone... smashed by Prince Boguslav.” 

“ How smashed? What do you mean by smashed?” Pan 
Sapyeha’s mild, thin voice was thickening with disbelief and 
anger. “How many men were lost?” 

“We were cut down to practically the last man,” one of the 
worn, mudstained soldiers said. “There may be two dozen that 
weren't killed outright, or died of wounds later, but they’ve all 
been captured just like the two of us... I’ve heard some men say 
that the colonel got away but nobody is sure. I do know for a 
fact, however, that he was wounded early in the fighting because 
I saw that with my own eyes... My comrade and I escaped from 
the prisoner column.” 

“Where was it that you were attacked?” the Hetman asked 
mildly, but to those who watched him it seemed like the thun- 
der-laden stillness that comes before a storm. 

“Near Tikotzin.” 

“So why, in God’s name, didn’t you fall back into the defenses 
if you were outnumbered?” 

“Tikotzin’s been taken.” 

The Hetman covered his eyes with one hand and then began 
to rub it slowly back and forth across his furrowed forehead. 

“How many men does Boguslav have?” he asked. 

“There'll be four thousand cavalry... dragoons and cuirassi- 
ers... and maybe half that much again in infantry and cannon. 
The infantry is very good, well-armed, and well-drilled. The 
cavalry went on ahead, leading us beside them, but we managed 
to get away in darkness.” 

Pan Sapyeha now had the measure of the disaster but there 
were a few more questions that he had to ask. 

“Where were you when you broke away?” 

“Near Drohitchin, my Lord,’ the Light Horse trooper named 
a town more than halfway from Tikotzin to Biala, and the 
Hetman’s eyes flew wide with astonishment and anger. 

“Are you drunk, sir?” he demanded. “That’s impossible! 
How could Boguslav get to Drohitchin already? When was it 
that he crushed you?” 


“Two weeks ago.” 

Angele Sains Oremitchinealceady: 

“ His vanguard is there. He stayed behind by a few hours 
because they've just captured some convoy that’s supposed to 
have a beautiful girl in it.” 

“That’s Panna Krasienska!” Kmita cried. 
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Mine silencetinattellom tie sathiered oricers lasteddonger tian 
thiemone ibetore- ING ome rose tOuspeak. Whe sua@enmess ot 
Boguslav’s coup left them stunned and shaken, nor were there 
many who didn’t blame the Hetman and the protracted way he 
went about campaigning. 

None of them, however, would say it out loud. 

But Pan Sapyeha didn’t feel that he had to make any excuses 
for these lightning setbacks. 

He was quite sure that he had done everything his situation 
called for and saw no harm in being painstaking and careful; so 
he ignored the shock, brought his feelings under firm control 
and dismissed the two Vitebsk horsemen with a wave of his 
hand. 

“These are just ordinary fortunes of war,” he said quietly and 
alms: “Your dismay, gentlemen, is out of place; you mustn’t 
think that we have suffered some kind of irretrievable defeat. 
Yes, it’s a pity about those regiments, but give some thought to 
how much greater would have been the damage to the country 
if we'd allowed Boguslav to draw us off into some distance 
province. Well, now he’s coming to us... I think that hospital- 
ity requires that we go out to meet him.” 

Here he turned to the colonels and regimental commanders. 
“My standing orders call for all troops to be on alert,” he said. 
lay tiey bect Obceycd: 

cca maancn at once, Oskicrhasrepoerted.. All we need 15 
to sound the assembly and saddle the horses.” 

“Good. Issue the marching orders to all regiments immedi- 
ately. We move out at daybreak... And Pan Babinitch will take 
his ‘Tartars forward and get us some prisoners to question as soon 
AS Jove fEauels | 

But Kmita was out of the room, on his horse, and galloping 
towards Rokitno almost before the Hetman finished speaking. 


Pan Sapyeha’s time for caution had come to an end. 
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It was still night when the trumpets uttered their protracted 
cry, after which horsemen and foot soldiers poured out into the 
fields with a long line of wagons creaking in their wake. Day- 
break found the army already on the road, the spearpoints and 
the musket barrels catching the new light. One troop of horse- 
men trotted behind another. The foot regiments marched in 
step following in good order. The cavalrymen sang Matins as 
they rode along, and their horses snorted briskly in the morning 
chill, offering a sure omen of a future victory. Everyone looked 
forward to the coming days because all the knighthood knew by 
long experience that Pan Sapyeha did a lot of thinking, weighing 
each side of every question and pondering every possibility, but 
he moved decisively once he’d made up his mind, and when he 
marched he conquered. 

Passing through Rokitno, Pan Sapyeha noted that the ashes 
were already cold in the Tartar campfires. They must have 
ridden out long before the sunrise so that they were already far 
ahead. But what surprised him the most about them in the next 
few days was that no one in the countryside seemed to know 
anything about them, as if they’d simply disappeared into the 
foggy air. 

The more experienced officers were full of admiration for Pan 
Babinitch’s swift and secret passage, unseen and unheard despite 
the large number of men that he was leading. 

“He slips through the thickets like a wolf,” they said, “and he’ll 
bite like one too. Wherever he came from, he knows what he’s 
doing.” 

“It’s a small wonder Hovansky put a price on his head,” Pan 
Oskierka murmured to the Hetman when no one else could hear 
them. “God will decide who is to have the victory but there’s 
no doubt in my mind that Boguslav will soon get sick of his 
expedition.” 

“It’s too bad, though, that Babinitch has vanished so com- 
pletely,” the Hetman said, annoyed. “I need prisoners to ques- 
brome. 
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Three days passed without any news at all. The main part of 


the Sapyeha army came to Drohitchin, crossed the River Bug, 
and found no trace of the enemy before them. 

The Hetman was worried. 

The two survivors from Horotkevitch’s command reported 
that Boguslav’s advanced cavalry detachments had reached Dro- 
hitchin a few days before, but now it seemed as if the Prince had 
suddenly decided on a precipitous retreat. 

But what did that mean? Were his own forces so small after 
all that he didn’t dare to take on the superior Lithuanian army? 
Or was he trying to draw Pan Sapyeha far into the north so that 
Charles Gustav could have a free hand to attack Tcharnyetzki 
and the two Crown Hetmans? And where was Babinitch? 

“He should have snatched a few prisoners by this time,” Pan 
Sapyeha complained bitterly to Oskierka. “Those two Horot- 
kevitch fugitives might have been wrong about the size of 
Boguslav’s forces.” 

Meanwhile five more days went by and Babinitch gave no 
sign of life. Spring was on the way. The days grew warmer, ice 
cracked everywhere, and the Winter snows had started to run 
with thaw. The countryside vanished under water and the 
ground beneath it turned into pools of mud in which the 
advancing army bogged down at each step. The Hetman had to 
leave most of his carts and cannon as far back as Drohitchin and 
there was a great deal of grumbling among the gentry of the 
General Levy, because the march had now become almost un- 
endurable. The fields and roads beyond Briansk were so deeply 
flooded that the infantry could no longer make its way on foot, 
and the Hetman seized whatever horseflesh he could find among 
the peasants and the country gentry to carry his musketeers, 
while the light cavalry shared their horses with the rest. 

Unsure about the enemy, and uncertain of whatever lay 
ahead, Pan Sapyeha grew gloomy with anxiety. But it was now 
too late to halt or turn back and the army struggled forward as 
best as it could. 

In the meantime, Boguslav continued to retreat. 

Burned villages and corpses dangling off the roadside trees 
marked his line of passage but reliable news was impossible to 
find. 

Local petty gentry came in droves each night into the Sapyeha 
bivouacs but they brought only hearsay and exaggerations. ‘This 


one had seen a single regiment and swore that Prince Boguslav 
led no more men than that; another saw three or four battalions; 
yet another claimed to have watched the passage of an army that 
stretched across a mile or more of highway. In other words they 
spun fairy tales, as 1s usual with men who know little about 
military matters, and none of it told the Hetman what he had to 
know. 

But the most confusing and doubtful news of all concerned 
Kmita’s Tartars. 

Yes, they’d been seen here and there. Yes, they’d been 
spotted all across the landscape. But everyone insisted that they 
were riding ahead of Prince Boguslav’s army, not trailing behind 
it, and that didn’t make any sense at all. 

Pan Sapyeha muttered angrily whenever anybody mentioned 
Babinitch in his hearing and snapped to Oskierka: “You've 
Overpraised that man. It was a dark hour when I decided to send 
Volodyovski to the King; I’d have all the news I need if I’d kept 
him here... This other fellow is as unstable as the wind, or maybe 
even worse... Who knows? He might have gone over to Bogus- 
lav and is now blazing trails for his army!” 

Oskierka himself started having doubts and didn’t know what 
to say or think. 
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In the meantime another week went by and, at last, the army 
came to Bialystok. 

it was noon when the regiments rode into the city and two 
hours later the Hetman’s outposts sent word that a large, uniden- 
tified detachment was coming down the highway from the 
north. 

“Perhaps that’s Babinitch!”’ the Hetman cried out. “Watch me 
give him a good dressing down!”’ 

It turned out that it was not Pan Babinitch, after all—at least 
not in person—but his detachment caused such excitement in 
the camp that Pan Sapyeha himself stepped out of his quarters to 
see what was happening. 

“Prisoners!” shouted various troopers running with the news. 
“From Babinitch! There’s a whole mess of them!” 

The Hetman saw several dozen horsemen on gaunt and fly- 
blown ponies who herded some three hundred wretched and 


bedraggled figures, driving them with whips as if they were 
cattle. 

The prisoners would have moved the stoniest hearts to pity 
and compassion. They seemed more like shadows than living 
flesh and blood. Bound with ropes, bloody, ragged and half-na- 
ked 


truding bones—they stumbled forward, oblivious of everything 


and so emaciated that their skin barely covered their pro- 


around them, and so far gone in their terror, misery and despair 
that they no longer paid attention to the hiss and crack of 
rawhide on their backs, or to the wild howls of the escorting 
Tartars. 

“Who are these people?” the Hetman wished to know. 

“ They’re Boguslav’s soldiers,” said one of Kmita’s volunteer 
raiders who rode with the Tartars. 

“Where did you get so many of them?” 

“We had twice that many. But they dropped dead of exhaus- 
tion on the way.” 

Just then an older warrior, who acted as a sort of sergeant 
among the Tartars, leaped out of his saddle, salaamed before the 
Hetman, and handed him a dispatch from Kmita. Pan Sapyeha 
broke the seal at once and began to read the message aloud to 
the officers around him. 

‘If I sent neither prisoners nor news up to this time,’ Pan Andrei 
wrote, ‘that’s because I’m in front of Boguslav’s army, rather than 
snapping at their flanks and rear, and because I wanted to be of service 
with a larger number.’ 

The Hetman broke off for a moment and shook his head with 
disbelief. “The gall of the man,” he muttered. “He’s worked his 
way to the front of Boguslav’s army... He’s running circles 
around him!” 

“And what did I say?” Oskierka asked softly. 

‘I admit this was a risk,’ the Hetman read on, ‘because Boguslav 
had strong flanking columns, but I crushed two of them leaving no 
survivors, and got to his front which created the greatest possible 
confusion, so that Boguslav started thinking himself surrounded and 
riding into a trap...’ 

Uhavaceounts torthat unexpected retreat. the Lletman cried 
out. “This man’s a sheer devil!” 

‘Not understanding what had happened,’ Pan Andrei reported, 


‘the Prince lost his head and started sending scouting parties in every 
direction, all of which I intercepted and destroyed. Moreover, moving 
before his army, I’ve been stripping the countryside of fodder and 
provisions, breaking the dikes and pulling down the bridges, so that he 
can advance only with the greatest difficulty, while his men neither eat 
nor rest, threatened as they are every hour of the day. 

‘Nor,’ Pan Sapyeha read, ‘can they get any sleep at night because 
the Tartars howl at them terribly from the thickets making them think 
that strong forces are massed everywhere around them, so that they’ve 
been standing to arms each night until dawn and hardly manage to drag 
themselves forward in the morning. The Prince is desperate, confused, 
and at a loss about which way to turn, so now’s the time to strike at 
him while the terror lasts. Boguslav started out with six thousand men 
but he lost close to a thousand since his retreat began. His Swedish 
cavalry is good but their horses are worn out and dropping like flies. 
His infantry is close to collapse and they’ll break if Your Excellency 
catches them and strikes.’ 

Pan Andrei then reported seizing the Prince’s coaches, private 
baggage train and two pieces of artillery which, however, he had 
to sink in the ponds around Bialystok because they were too 
cumbersome and heavy to take along. 

‘The traitor Prince,’ he wrote, ‘has fallen ill from all his angers, 
uncertainties and frustrations, and the fever shakes him so badly night 
and day that he can barely mount a horse.’ Anusia Krasienska, he 
confirmed, had indeed been captured by Boguslav’s army ‘but 
she is safe from him as long as he is ill.’ 

All these reports, he added, as well as information about the 
Prince’s health and state of mind, came from interrogated pris- 
oners ‘who’ll sing the same song for Your Excellency, as they did for 
my Tartars, if you’ll just have their feet laid across a fire.’ 

He signed off with assurances of continuing loyal and devoted 
service and with apologies for any displeasure that he may have 
caused either through excessive zeal or errors in judgment. 

“It seems we won’t have to miss Volodyovski as much as we 
feared,” Oskierka said and laughed. “This fellow is more than a 
match even for Pan Michal!” 

“This is amazing news!” Pan Sapyeha grasped his head in 
wonder. “But could he be lying?” 

“ He’s too proud to lie, excellency!” Oskierka said at once. 
“He used to spit the truth straight into the face of the Prince- Vo- 


yevode of Vilna, without caring whether or not the Voyevode 
liked it! He’s doing to Boguslav exactly what he used to do to 
Hovansky, only Hovansky had fifteen times the number of 
Boguslav’s soldiers.” 

“If what he says is true then we must attack Boguslav straight 
away!” Pan Sapyeha said. 

“Exactly, sir! Before the Prince realizes what is happening to 
him.” 

“Then let’s march at once! If that fellow is flooding the roads 
ahead of Boguslav, then we’ll catch up with him!” 

Meanwhile the captured German musketeers, Swedish Reit- 
ers, and Boguslav’s own Scottish Guards whom the Tartars kept 
bunched close together in front of the Hetman, began to moan, 
cry out, weep, display their wretchedness and beg for mercy in 
a pitiful jumble of all their languages, and Pan Sapyeha ordered 
them taken from the Tartars and questioned without torture. 
They readily confirmed the truth of Kmita’s words and the 
Sapyeha army launched itself in pursuit at great speed. 


Chapter Ninety-seven 


KMITA’S NEXT MESSAGE came from the village of Sokolka and it 
was both short and to the point. 

‘The Prince,’ he wrote, ‘has sent a strong column towards Stutin 
to throw us off the scent but he and his main forces are entrenched in 
Yanov where he received a reinforcement of eight hundred fresh infantry 
under Captain Kyritz. We see their campfires clearly from our own 
positions. Prisoners report that he is finally ready to stand and fight. 
His fever torments him worse than ever.’ 

Getting this word, Pan Sapyeha abandoned the last of his guns 
and wagons and pushed on to Sokolka with all the troops he 
could mount on horseback; and, at last, the two armies lay face 
to face expecting a battle, since the hunters and the quarry alike 
had run out of breath. Meanwhile they crouched and eyed one 
another like a pair of wrestlers gathering their strength before a 
bout. 

Pan Sapyeha threw his arms around Kmita the moment he saw 
him. 

“IT was starting to get angry about your long silence,” he told 
the young soldier. “But that’s all forgiven. You’ve done much 
more than I could expect and if God sends us victory it’li be 
your doing more than mine. Boguslav’s guardian angel couldn’t 
have stuck closer to him than you did.” 

A dangerous light appeared in Kmita’s eyes. “If I’m his 
guardian angel then I have to be standing over him when he 
dies,” he said. 


“ That’s up to God,” the Hetman said gravely. “But if you 
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want Him to bless your endeavors then hound him as your 
country’s enemy, not your own.” 

Kmita bowed, saying nothing, but the Hetman’s lofty words 
showed little or no effect on him. His gaunt, narrowed face 
expressed only a grimly dedicated hatred, all the more deter- 
mined and ferocious because of the violence and hardships he’d 
endured in his implacable pursuit. In that former lifetime which 
he had discarded that face had shown nothing more than bravery 
and a ruthless daring; now he was honed to a fine edge with a 
sense of purpose, and a cold sullen rage replaced all his former 
impulsiveness and brashness. 

It didn’t take much to guess, Pan Sapyeha knew, that he’d 
pursue an enemy to the ends of the world even if that enemy 
was a powerful Radzivill. 


x * * 


Prince Boguslav himself was puzzled and alarmed by that 
remorseless hounding. Whoever it was who tormented him 
with such determination had rendered an immeasurable service 
to the hated and despised Sapyeha. He had thrown the entire 
expedition off track, wrecked all calculations, created a sense of 
entrapment in Boguslav’s army and forced him to retreat. 

Night and day, whether seen and heard or merely sensed as a 
malignant presence, Boguslav couldn’t shake him off anymore 
than if he were his shadow. 

He destroyed all reconnaissance and foraging detachments. 
He showed no mercy to the prisoners he took. On four separate 
occasions—in Semyatich, Bock, Orla and near Byelsk—he over- 
ran the main bivouac of the Prince’s army, striking like a demon 
iia Miemt saeco. Sandy mear Zable v. in tine: wneartiand sof 
Radzivill’s country, he’d fallen like a thunderbolt on Boguslav’s 
own private quarters just as the Prince was sitting down to 
dinner, and would have seized or killed him if it hadn’t been for 
the quick thinking of his friend Sakovitch who got him away in 
time. 

Near Bialystok, he snatched and carried off Boguslav’s own 
coaches and his personal baggage. 

Whoever he was—and the Prince soon heard the name 
‘Babinitch’ because the entire country was talking about 


him—he’d starved, exhausted and demoralized Boguslav’s men, 
undermined their discipline, and shattered their spirit. 

The Prince’s superb German infantry now dragged itself along 
like a skeletal funeral procession or a cortege of shadows that 
melted at each step; his splendid Swedish Reiters were worn to 
the bone and slouched on their skinny mounts as if they were 
the terrorized inhabitants of their own nightmares; and each of 
them, Poles and foreigners alike, were all the more helpless in 
their desperation because they were deprived of rest, food and 
sleep. The weary soldiers barely closed their eyes when they 
had to leap to arms again, peering into a night full of imminent 
disaster, and the fierce Tartar howling echoed everywhere they 
turned. 

At last Boguslav’s own health had begun to fail him. He was 
truly ill. And even though anxiety seldom tormented him for 
long, and the horoscopes which he had cast before setting out 
from Prussia and in which he fervently believed assured him that 
no harm would come to him personally in this expedition, his 
pride in his own military prowess sustained a hard blow. Rage 
shook him even worse than fever at the thought that he, whose 
name was whispered with awe in the Netherlands, on the 
Rhine, and throughout France itself, was defeated day after day 
in those gloomy, Godforsaken forests by an invisible enemy who 
seemed able to beat him without battle. 

Who was that Babinitch? He’d guessed within days that his 
implacable pursuer was driven by more than military expedi- 
ence. Boguslav was far too intelligent to suppose that such 
fierce persistence and such a dedicated hatred could be acciden- 
tal; this had to be some personal enemy. 

But who? The name meant nothing to him. He set a hun- 
dred traps for him during the long retreat, driven as much by his 
Own curiosity as a desire to put an end to his terrible tormentor, 
but to no avail. His quarry always slipped away, turned upon its 
hunter, and struck a crushing blow where it was least expected. 


x * * 

At last both the armies staggered into the Sokolka region and 
lay there panting like hounds and their cornered prey after a 
long chase. In Yanov, more by luck than planning, Prince 
Boguslav found Freiherr von Kyritz with his regiment of Ger- 


man mercenaries who had been trying to effect a junction with 
his main army for some time. 

Here, he knew, the fate of his campaign would be decided and 
he looked forward to the battle as if it were a’ promise of 
salvation. The Tartars closed all the roads and trails between 
Yanov and every other locality in the area. No courier could 
get through. No supplies could reach him. He had to come to 
grips with the Sapyeha army while his men still had some 
hardtack and dried meat to put in their bellies. 

But as a master of intrigue whose shrewdness was a byword in 
all the courts of Europe, he decided to try negotiations and he 
had just the man to send to Sapyeha: Pan Sakovitch, the Starosta 
of Oshmyansk, and his own closest friend whom he’d trust to 
parley with the Devil. | 

This Sakovitch was an unusual man even in that population 
of gifted, ruthless and ambitious people. He was a rich and 
powerful landholder in his own right, and a fearless soldier, who 
eventually became a senator of the Commonwealth, Lord Treas- 
urer of the Grand Duchy of Lithuania, and Voyevode of 
Smolensk, but who at this point in his life and history was one 
of the best known and most feared gallants of Lithuania. 

He was of average height but that was the only ordinary thing 
about him. His hair and eyebrows were as black and glossy as a 
raven’s wing, and he was as widely known for his extraordinary 
good looks as for his violent courage, but that too was only what 
showed on the surface. 

He dressed exclusively in Western-style costume, a fashion he 
adopted on his travels with Boguslav, and he spoke almost every 
European language; in battle, however, he’d throw himself into 
the thickest of the fighting, taking such hair-raising chances that 
his friends called him ‘stratzenyetz’ or ‘the doomed one,’ but he 
always emerged untouched thanks to his coldly calculating mind 
and his immensely strong and powerful body. He was said to be 
able to stop a rolling coach-and-four by seizing its rear wheels, 
and he could toss down a quart of plum brandy with no more 
Suleet tian wieke Water. 

But his most outstanding physical attribute, one that made 
him deadly even among the most quarrelsome swashbucklers 
and bravos, was a pair of skyblue, predatory eyes that exuded 
such a contemptuous challenge, and stared with such icy haugh- 


tiness and disdain at whomever they chanced to fix upon, 
that—as Boguslav liked to say—‘they stunned like a blow from 
an iron mace.’ 

This then was Prince Boguslav’s closest confidant and friend, 
a picked companion rather than a servant, and a man of such 
courtly manners and distinguished bearing that he was quite at 
home in the company of Kings; yet there was something so 
primitively savage under his well-bred, cultured and educated 
surface that he brought to mind banked, seething fires, or a 
conflagration smoldering under ashes, that were always ready to 
burst into flames. 

Boguslav, who never really cared for anyone in his life, had 
an extraordinary weakness for Sakovitch. A miser by nature, he 
showered his strange friend with gifts and distinctions, using his 
influence to advance him whenever he could, and his first two 
questions after every battle were: ‘Where is Sakovitch?’ and ‘Is he 
alright?’ 

Now he gave Sakovitch full powers to negotiate a truce with 
Sapyeha and sent him on a mission that held few chances of 
success because his emissary had many demands to make but 
nothing to offer. 

Luckily, Prince Boguslav thought, Sakovitch had never failed 
him before. 

He projected an aura of such deadly menace to anyone who 
questioned his demands, and wore an air of such overwhelming 
confidence and power, that everyone took him at face value and 
always let him have anything he wanted. | 

Those pale, icy eyes, Prince Boguslav knew, could browbeat 
anyone. 
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Pan Sakovitch had the same idea and walked into Pan 
Sapyeha’s headquarters in Sokolka like a conqueror who came 
to dictate terms to the defeated but his threatening glare failed 
to move the Hetman. In fact, noting this cold, supercilious 
stare, Pan Sapyeha merely showed a pitying half-smile as if he 
were both sorry for the man and indifferent to his posturings. 

“His Highness the Prince of Birjhe and Dubinki,” Sakovitch 
began, “Lord High Equerry of the Grand Duchy of Lithuania 
and Commander-in-Chief of the armies of the Prince-Elector, 


sends me with greetings and an inquiry as to Your Excellency’s 
health.” 

“Thank him from me and tell him that you found me healthy,” 
Pan Sapyeha said. | 

“T have a letter for Your Excellency.” 

Pan Sapyeha took the letter, opened it in a somewhat careless 
and distracted manner, glanced at it, and said: “I’ve no time for 
this. What’s on the Prince’s mind? Are you surrendering or 
does he want to try his luck against us?” 

Sakovitch put on his most amazed expression. 

“Surrender? We? I imagine that this is what His Highness 
suggests to you, Excellency, in his letter. My instructions from 
dee Iivennveteaes 

But Pan Sapyeha interrupted him. 

“Your instructions don’t interest me just now, Master Sak- 
ovitch! We’ve been chasing you for miles like a pack of grey- 
hounds after a hare! Have you ever heard of dogs surrendering 
to a rabbit?” 

“We've been reinforced.” 

“IT know. Von Kyritz and eight hundred men.” 

“Eight hundred fresh men, Excellency,” Sakovitch interjected. 

. “And the rest of you are so exhausted you'll fall down without 
a fight,” Pan Sapyeha snorted with contempt. “I'll just say this 
much to you, which is what Hmyelnitzki used to say in his 
heyday: ‘Shkoda hovorytih!’ Let’s not waste either words or time 
in useless conversation.” 

“The Elector will back us with all of his army.” 

“Good. I’m glad to hear it. I won’t have far to look for him 
and I’ve in mind to ask him by what right he sends troops into 
the Commonwealth, whose vassal he is, holding his Prussian 
Duchy as a fief of the Polish Crown and sworn to defend it!” 

Mie macht Ofuhec sttonger, Saidesakeovitel, 

“Maybe they have such ‘rights’ in Prussia but not here. But 
if you’re really stronger then come out and fight!” 

“His Highness would have done so a long time ago but he 
didn’t want to shed our people’s blood for nothing.” 

“He’s a bit late with that idea, isn’t he?” 

“The Prince 1s also painfully surprised by the vindictiveness of 
the Sapyehas against his family and by the fact that you, Your 


Excellency, don’t hesitate to spill innocent blood in pursuit of 
your private vengeance.” 

“Tfuil” Kmita spat out from behind Pan Sapyeha’s chair where 
he stood and listened. 

Pan Sakovitch rose out of his own chair, walked up to Pan 
Andrei and struck him with that famous icy glare. But once 
more that day he’d found his own master. The menace he 
encountered in Kmita’s face was so overwhelming that he 
stepped back and dropped Imis starcuro uc Hlock 

But the Hetman was now displaying an anger of hisown. “Sit 
down, Mister Sakovitch!” he snapped. “And you,’—he turned 
on Kmita—“be quiet!” Then he said: “Truth comes only from 
a clear conscience. Treachery gnaws on facts and spits out its 
hes. The man who invades his country with a foreign army 
accuses the defender? So be it. But God hears it and His justice 
yee) Rox | aaa 

“It’s through Sapyeha hatred that the Voyevode of Vilna was 
destroyed,” Sakovitch tried again. 

“Not so. It’s traitors I hate, not the Radzivills, and the best 
proof of that is that Prince Michael Radzivill is riding at my side. 
So speak up, Mister! What is it you want?” 

“Your Excellency will permit me to say what’s in my heart? 
lptakesmiatredstor One man COesendeanm dysassine te mailurder 
ame Ulle lew. 

It was Pan Sapyeha’s turn to show surprise. 

“Are you saying I sent an assassin after Prince Boguslav?” he 
demanded. 

ihat s correct!” 

“Have you lost your mind?” 

“Just yesterday, Excellency, we caught a man on the other side 
of Yanov... a bandit who tried his hand against the Prince once 
before, although that plot failed. But interrogation under tor- 
ture will make him tell who sent him this time...” 
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In the sudden silence Pan Sapyeha heard Kmita’s quick in- 
drawn hiss of anger and pain. 

“God is my judge in this as in all else,” the Hetman turned on 
Sakovitch with truly senatorial firmness and authority. “lam not 
going to justify myself or my actions to you or to your master 


because judgment over me isn’t your function here on earth. So 
stop all this beating about the bush, Mister Envoy, and come to 
the point! Why are you in my camp and what conditions does 
the Prince propose?” 

“The Prince destroyed Horotkevitch, defeated Pan Kristof 
Sapyeha, and retook Tikotzin, so he has the right to think 
himself the winner and to make considerable demands. But 
since he wants to prevent further spilling of good Christian 
blood, he wishes only to go back to Prussia unmolested, and 
requiring nothing more than to leave his garrisons in the major 
castles. We’ve also taken many prisoners, including some im- 
portant officers, not to mention Panna Bojhobohata-Krasienska 
who has been sent off to Taurogen already. These we are 
willing to exchange in the usual manner.” 

“Don’t you boast about your successes,” the Hetman said 
coldly. “Here is Pan Babinitch who led my advance guard, and 
who kept you running for more than thirty miles! You've lost 
twice as many prisoners as you ve taken. You've lost your guns, 
your wagons and even the Prince’s own baggage train and 
coaches. Your men are worn out and starving. You've nothing 
left to eat and there’s nowhere for you to turn. You saw my 
troops. I didn’t have you blindfolded on purpose so that you 
could judge for yourself if you’ve any chance against us. As far 
as that young woman 1s concerned, she’s under the protection 
of Pan Zamoyski and Princess Grizelda Vishnovyetzka, not my 
own, and it’s to them that your Prince will have to account for 
any harm that might come to her. So tell me what else you’ve 
come to say and be quick about it or I'll order Pan Babinitch to 
attack at once.” 

But instead of answering, Sakovitch threw another of his 
chilling glances at Pan Andrei. 

“So it’s you who pressed us like that, is it?” he demanded, 
resonant with menace. “You must have learned the bandit’s 
trade from Kmita.”’ 

“Judge by your own condition if I’ve learned it well,” Pan 
Andrei hissed. 

But the Hetman had enough of this. “You’ve done what you 
came for. Now get out,” he said. 

“ May I at least have Your Excellency’s reply in writing?” 
Sakovitch asked. 


“Alright. [ll get you one. Wait for it in Pan Oskierka’s 
quarters.” 


x * * 


Hearing this, Pan Oskierka immediately led Sakovitch outside 
and the Hetman turned his questioning eyes on Kmita. 

“Why were you so upset when he talked about that man they 
captured?” he asked. “Has your hatred overwhelmed your 
conscience to such an extent that you'd really send an assassin 
allie cre biG Mia NGG a 

“By Our Holy Lady, no! I don’t want anyone’s hands around 
his throat but my own!” 

“Then why did you hiss like that? Do you know that man?” 

“Yes, I do.” Pan Andrei grew pale with feeling and began to 
speak in quick, short bursts, as if he were strangling with his own 
suffocating fury. “I sent him on from Lvov... to Taurogen. 
Prince Boguslav has carried off Panna Billevitchovna and keeps 
her up there... [love that lady! We were to be married...! I sent 
tiiae Ina tO vet some mews about her... | justae@uldn.t stand to 
think of her in such hands!” 

“Calm yourself,” said the Hetman. “Did you give that man 
any letters for her?” 

“No. She wouldn’t want to read them.” 

“Why note” 

“Because Boguslav told her that I tried to sell him the person 
of the King.” 

“You’ve good reason to hate him, I admit.” 

“Oh I do, Excellency! Oh I do!” 

“Does the Prince know that man?” 

“Yes. He does. That’s Sergeant Soroka. He was with me 
when I tried to carry off the Prince.” 

“[ see,” said the Hetman. “And now the Prince is going to 
inflict his vengeance on him. Hmm... Let me think a moment. 
Boguslav is in hard straits just now. He might agree to give him 
back to us.” 

“Your Excellency!” Kmita said at once. “Why can’t you hold 
Sakovitch here for a while longer and send me to Boguslav? 
Perhaps I'l] manage to get my man out of his claws.” 

“He’s that important to you, then?” 

“We've served together a long time, sir.”” Pan Andrei started 


trembling with fear and compassion for his old companion. 
atid le ssan@ etal ynetaimemiremulone betore that... He used 
to carry me about in his arms when I was a child. God would 
turn away from me for ever if I abandoned him in such a 
situation.” 

“Pm not surprised that your soldiers love you,” Pan Sapyeha 
said, “if you show them so much love and loyalty yourself. I'll 
do what I can. I'll write to the Prince that I’ll release anyone he 
wants in exchange for that soldier. He acted against him merely 
as your weapon anyway, following your orders, so he’s not 
much to blame.” 

But Kmita was now shaking with despair. “Boguslav doesn’t 
care about the prisoners we hold! He won't exchange Soroka 
for a whole company of them!” 

them herwon teive him to you either, will he, tie Hletman 
observed. “He might even try to take your life if you go to 
Waniov. 

“Your Excellency...” Pan Andrei was clutching at a straw, and 
knew it, but it was the only promising idea that occurred to him. 
“There's one man he’d trade for. And that is Sakovitch. Yes, I 
know he’s an envoy and Your Excellency can’t imprison him, 
but you could hold him here for a while longer... maybe over- 
night... and I’ll go to Boguslav with Your Excellency’s reply to 
his letter. | might come up with something! I’d even give up 
my own hopes of vengeance on that man if only he’d release 
Soroka.” 

jEimiaee Ves el can do that much tue Pictman aerced. | 
can hold Sakovitch as a hostage for your safe return. Moreover, 
I'll ask the Prince for a guaranteed safe-conduct without telling 
him who it’s for.” 

Mieccrlcemam wrote 1O the Pimec ateonce and a quarter ofan 
hour later a Cossack courier galloped off to Yanov. He was back 
that evening with Boguslav’s answer. 

‘I enclose the blank safe-conduct as requested,’ Boguslav had writ- 
ten. “Although I can’t help wondering why Your Excellency should 
need one, holding Pan Sakovitch as a guarantee of your messenger’s 
return, since that ts such a valued friend that I wouldn’t risk him for 
all the officers in Your Excellency’s army. Moreover it’s well known 
that an envoy is safe even among the Tartar savages with whom Your 


Excellency makes war on my Christian soldiers. However, I guarantee 
your emissary’s safety with my word.’ 

Kmita took the two Kemlitch brothers as an escort and left for 
Yanov that same night. 


Chapter Ninety-eight 


IT WAS CLOSE TO MIDNIGHT when Pan Andrei announced him- 
self to the Prince’s outposts but no one slept anywhere within 
Boguslav’s lines. The battle could begin at almost any time and 
everyone worked feverishly to get ready for it. 

The Prince’s troops occupied Yanov and covered the highway 
leading from Sokolka. Only three field guns, served by skilled 
Prussian cannoneers, guarded this approach, but they were plen- 
tifully supplied with powder and shot. 

~On both the flanks of the small country town Boguslav 
ordered a line of earth-forts thrown up between the birch 
groves, and sent his infantry into these defenses along with some 
light multi-barreled cannon called organki that fired musket balls; 
meanwhile his Swedish Reiters, Prussian Cuurassiers and other 
heavy cavalry massed within the township behind the three-gun 
battery on the highway, and in the open spaces between the 
birch groves and the forts. 

It was a good position, as Kmita could observe before he was 
blindfolded; fresh, rested soldiers could extract a heavy price 
from any attackers. But of these, he knew, there was a scant 
eight hundred in Boguslav’s army. The rest were so exhausted 
that they were scarcely able to stand on their feet. His Tartars’ 
howling, which he heard clearly from the direction of Suhovola 
beyond the next woods, caused Boguslav to dispatch all his light 
cavalry towards them, but—as was discovered later—these sol- 
diers, being mostly Polish and resentful to be there at all, rode 
only half a mile into the darkness. They halted there, unwilling 
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to risk their necks for such a cause in the Tartar ambush they 
expected in the woods before them, but also not daring to go 
back to face Boguslav’s anger. 

The Prince, meanwhile, was everywhere in turn, ordering 
and supervising everything. 

A bout of his recurring fever, together with the tremors of its 
chill, bothered him more that night than ever before. Too ill to 
sit for long on horseback, he had himself carried about in a light 
Sedan chair by four halberdiers, and he had just come back from 
an inspection of the highway battery and the flanking birch 
groves when he was told that Pan Sapyeha’s envoy was on his 
way. 

ibhiey came tage to fee amt ne damicmed stheer 

The shadows were too deep for the Prince to recognize Pan 
Andrei who’d climbed off his horse and stood waiting under 
guard at the side of the dimlit road. Moreover, his face was 
hidden by a sack which his escort wrapped around his head in a 
belated effort to conceal Boguslav’s preparations. The Prince, 
however, spotted the hooded man and ordered the sack re- 
moved. 

“We're in Yanov now,” he said. “We've nothing to hide 
” Then he turned, barely visible in the darkness, towards 
the Hetman’s envoy. “You’re from Pan Sapyeha?”’ 

ces: 

“And how’s Pan Sakovitch doing there?” 

“Pan Oskierka is looking after him.” 


here. 


“Why did you people want a special safe-conduct when you 
have Sakovitch for a hostage? [’d say that Pan Sapyeha is a sight 
too cautious. All that pondering and head-scratching will re- 
bound on him someday.” 

“That’s not for me to say,” Kmita snapped. 

“You're not much of a conversationalist yourself, are you, 
Mister Envoy.” 

“I brought a letter. As for my private business, it can wait 
until we're off the street.” 

“Ah, so there’s something personal as well?” 

Yes. [ vetamrequest” 

“Pl be pleased to grant it. Now mount up again, if you will, 
and ride here beside me. I’d invite you to join me in this chair 
but there’s not enough room for two.” 
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They set out again: the Prince carried in his chair and Kmita 
riding ie <cOmitOm NOnrecbacn. saci man peered at the Other 
through the murky shadows but neither could make out the 
other’s face or features. The Prince however, Kmita noted 
quickly, trembled so violently despite the thick furs in which he 
was wrapped, that his teeth were rattling. 

“Brrr, he shivered. “If it weren’t for this damned illness, I’d 
Nave Sent WarsiebL terms to your Panmsapyena... 

Kmita said nothing. His eyes searched through the darkness 
for the greyish outline of Boguslav’s head and he felt an almost 
irresistible temptation to strike it and crush it with one blow. 
All his rage, hatred and craving for revenge rose to such a pitch 
that he felt as if he were about to lose his sanity. His guard had 
disarmed him, and his hand clawed uselessly at his empty scab- 
bard, but he had his short iron mace—the symbol of his 
rank—thrust into his sash, and he could almost hear the Devil 
whispering in his ear. 

‘Shout your name into his face and smash that head to pieces,’ the 
dark voice grated deep inside his skull. ‘It’s night, you’ll get 
away... The Kemlitches are with you... You’ll killa traitor, pay for all 
your suffering, and save Olenka and Soroka both at the same time... 
Strike now! Strike!’ 

Kmita edged his horse closer to the chair and started pulling 
out his mace with a shaking hand. 

‘Strike... temptation whispered. ‘Tt’ll be a service to your 
country...!’ 

Now the ridged iron mace was clear of his sash and he was 
squeezing it as hard as if he wanted to crush its handle in his fist. 

‘On the count of three,’ hissed the voice. ‘One... two...’ 

But in just that moment his horse shied, either startled by 
something in the near-darkness or having brushed the cold metal 
of a halberdier’s helmet with its delicate nostrils, then stumbled 
heavily and stood stock still. It might have fallen to its knees or 
thrown a less experienced rider if Kmita hadn't pulled its head 
upward with the reins and bridle. Meanwhile the Sedan chair 
drew slightly ahead, a rooster crowed suddenly on a backyard 
fence, and Kmita broke into an icy sweat. 

“Stop me, Holy Mother!” he whispered through clenched 


teeth. “Help me to hold myself in check, merciful Queen of 
Heaven! I’m an envoy... I represent the Hetman... and here I’m 
about to murder a man at night like a common footpad! I’m 
Your servant now... Keep me from temptation!” 

“Why are you lagging behind?” Boguslav’s feverish voice 
came from up ahead. 

es Nothing sidehe leat.” 

“Tt’s.. almost dawn,” the Prince was stammering with fever. 
You can fear the cockcrow., Let siiuirry..-) miallland iimeed to 
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rest.” 
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Pan Andrei thrust the mace back into his sash and rode quietly 
beside the carried chair but he was too shaken to think clearly 
for some time. He knew that his only means of saving Soroka 
lay in his own steel nerves, clear mind, and icy self-control but 
that hardly helped. He tried to organize the arguments that 
might convince the Prince and swore that he’d think only about 
Soroka, but what if Boguslav himself should mention Olenka? 
His face flushed hotly at the thought that the cynical Boguslav 
might make some crude, vulgar jibe that would hurl him head- 
on into mindless murder. 

‘Don’t let him even think of her,’ he prayed in the depths of his 
tormented soul. ‘Don’t let him even breathe her name, because that’ll 
mean his death as well as mine... Let him show some mercy to himself, 
even if he lacks the shame...’ 

He felt that he was about to fall il] himself. He couldn’t find 
enough air to breathe. His throat was so tight and dry that he 
didn’t think he’d be able to say a word when it came time to 
speak. All he could do just then was to start whispering the 
Litany to the Virgin Mary. 

This helped. His nerves steadied and his mind grew calmer 
and the steel clamp around his throat seemed to ease its grip. 
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In the meantime they had come to Boguslav’s quarters. The 
halberdiers set the chair on the ground and two courtiers helped 
the Prince into the house, supporting him by the arms and 
elbows. 

“ Please follow me,” he said courteously to the Hetman’s 


envoy although his teeth still rattled in his head. “This spasm 
won't last long. We’ll be able to talk in a little while.” 

Soon afterwards they were closeted in a small, airless chamber 
where a mound of coals glowed redly in a brazier although the 
heat was almost impossible to bear. Boguslav’s courtiers placed 
him on a chaise, covered him with furs, and brought lighted 
candles. Left alone with Kmita, the Prince closed his eyes and 
fell back into the pillows with a weary sigh. 

“A moment,’ he murmured. “Let me just rest a while.” 

Watching him, Kmita thought that the Prince hadn’t changed 
by much. His illness had drained him, he was drawn with fever 
and exhaustion, but his delicate face and features were as care- 
fully rouged and powdered as before; now, however, as he lay 
with closed eyes and his head flung back into the pillows, he 
looked more like a wax image of himself or a painted corpse. 

Pan Andrei stood before him in the light cast by the glowing 
candles and watched the Prince’s eyelids stir and flicker open, 
then spring as wide as if a sudden flame had brushed him in 
passing, and fall closed again. 

“If you’re an evil spirit,” Boguslav said slowly. “I’m not afraid 
of you... But vanish anyway!”’ 

-~“Pve come with a letter from the Hetman,” Kmita answered 
without any feeling. 

Boguslav shuddered slightly, as if he wished to rid himself of 
a recurring nightmare. Then he fixed his cold open eyes care- 
fully on Kmita. 

“I missed my shot?” he asked. 

“Not altogether.”” Kmita pointed to the bullet scar across his 
face. 

“That’s number two already,” the Prince murmured softly to 
himself and then spoke out sharply: “Where is that letter, then?” 

wElene. 

Pan Andrei handed the message to the Prince who scanned it 
rapidly while strange, vivid lights passed across his face. 

“Good!” he snapped at last. “Enough of these delays! So 
tomorrow we fight the battle, do we? Excellent! This fever will 
be gone by morning.” 

“Our men are also eager to get this over and done with,” 
Kmita said. 
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An odd, expectant silence fell upon the room as these two 
mortal enemies regarded each other, staring with the grim fasci- 
nation they would show a serpent. 

The Prince spoke first. 

“T expect that it was you who harassed me like that with those 
Tartars?” 

Vesa licewase. 

“And you still had the nerve to show your face here?” 

Kmita kept silent. 

The Prince peered intently, staring at him with the puzzled 
but insistent eyes of someone trying to grasp and understand 
something that would always defy his comprehension. 

“ You must’ve been counting on that supposed kinship of 
ours, he muttered at last. “I mean we do have some unsettled 
accounts between us, don’t we... You know that I can have you 
flayed alive anytime I want to?” 

as Eclopmate(oun colt irer to baa 

“True, you came with a guaranteed safe-conduct... | under- 
stand now why Pan Sapyeha insisted upon one... But you made 
an attempt on my life, didn’t you, and that’s another story... 
True again, you have Sakovitch detained over there. But the 
Voyevode has no claims against him while I do have some against 
you, my dear cousin... So what brought you here?” 

“IT came with a request.” 

“Did you, now.” The curious fascination in the Prince’s voice 
gave way to a sudden terrible amusement. “Well, why not, since 
there’s such a deep family affection between us? I’m sure that 
I'd do anything for you, my dear cousin... So what is it you 
want?” 

“You have a captured soldier here,” Kmita said. “One of those 
who helped me in my attempt against you. But he wasn’t to 
blame, he merely followed his commander’s orders. [’d like for 
Your Mighnessto nave himiset rec. 

Boguslav was quiet for a thoughtful while. 

“IT can’t make up my mind, cavalier,” he said at last in a tone 
of wondering amusement, “whether you’re a better soldier or a 
poorer beggar...” 

“[’m not asking for that man for nothing.” 


“Oh? And what will you give me for him?” 

“Myself,” Kmita said. 

 Wclievelins SO ohes that preereus to you, is he? It’s a 
tempting omer, buteam you altordate Unimthinkimesthat there s 
also someone else whom you'd like to buy...” 
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Pan Andrei took a swift, involuntary step towards the Prince, 
growing so deathly pale in the meantime that, for all his own 
personal fearlessness and courage, Boguslav threw a quick glance 
at the door and changed the subject of their conversation. 

“But I’m afraid that Pan Sapyeha wouldn’t go along with that 
arrangement,” he mused. “I’d quite enjoy having you here with 
me for a while but I guaranteed your safety with my word.” 

pNeleise that soldierand Il inave him ore tie Tletmiam.a 
letter saying that I stayed here of my own free will.” 

Pancuite limdemand your Fetuhn Wiretier OF NOL youre ut. | 
iicumMMecsmeok mis mead. INownonrdeamcousm youve been 
far too valuable to him... And he’ll keep Sakovitch who means 
a lot more to me than you do.” 

“Then set my man free anyway, Your Highness, and I'll give 
you my word that I'll present myself to you anywhere and at any 
time you say.” 

“T could be killed tomorrow,” the Prince said and shrugged. 
“ve no use for agreements made beyond today.” 

“IT beg Your Highness...” Kmita’s voice shook with hatred as 
much as with pleading and Boguslav smiled. “If you set him 
fecerrb del dan. 

“You'd what?” 

“Udéeiwe up my venceance! © 

“Your vengeance?” The Prince’s smile showed an unexpected 
element of pity. “Hmm. Let me tell you what I think about 
your vengeance, Master Kmita... I hunt bears with a javelin not 
Decatice nave to bul because Islikeut., Ienjoy the danger, it 
makes life less boring. I intend to derive a great deal of pleasure 
from the thought of your hatred and revenge, although I admit 
YOu re tne wimerot bear that munts tomiume unter. 

“Your Highness,” Kmita pleaded. “A small act of mercy can 
earn some merit in Heaven. None of us know when it'll be our 
tiie tomtand werenerChristesjudement... 


“Enough!” the Prince broke in. “If I wanted sermons I'd call 
my own preacher! As it happens, I compose religious psalms to 
earn points in Heaven, but that is neither here nor there... Your 
trouble, fellow, is that you don’t know how to be a beggar! 
You're just not humble enough to be either amusing or convinc- 
ing! I'll tell you how to get what you want from me! Tomor- 
row, in the battle, turn against Sapyeha and I'll release your 
cut-throat on the morning after. Moreover, I’ll forgive you all 
of your own offenses. You've betrayed the Radzivills, so now 
betray Sapyeha!”’ 

“Is that Your Highness’ last word?” Kmita asked, trembling 
with loathing and despair. “By all that’s holy, Highness, I beg 
Wiles 

“No! That’s not good enough! And don’t come any closer! 
I may be too proud to call for help, but take a look at this!” And 
here Boguslav lifted an edge of his furs to show the long barrel 
of a pistol and stared at Kmita with expectant eyes. “You're too 
much of a firebrand, my lad!” 

“Your Highness!” Kmita cried again and pressed his hands 
together as if in a prayer but his face was flaming with rage and 
humiliation. 

“ What’s this now? Threats along with your begging? So 
you're bending your stiff neck before me and there’s the Devil 
himself snarling at me from behind your collar? That’s not the 
way to plead with a Radzivill. On your knees, little man! Let 
me see you pounding that floor with your forehead! Then, 
perhaps, Pll give you an answer!” 

xk * * 


Pan Andrei’s face was now as bleached as cotton. He passed 
his hand blindly across his sweat-soaked forehead, and shut his 
eyes even though he was no longer able to see anything that 
mattered; nor could he say one coherent word. Huis voice, 
when he could trust himself to speak, came as shakily as if he’d 
caught Boguslav’s fever. 

“If Your Highness will release that soldier,” he stammered out. 
“Tl... go down on my knees before you.” 

A terrible satisfaction glittered in Boguslav’s eyes. To humble 
such an enemy and to humiliate such a proud antagonist nour- 
ished his own hatred. Kmita, meanwhile, stood before him with 


all his hair erect on his head and his entire body quivering like 
a bow string. His face, which even in his calmest moments 
brought to mind the fierceness of a hawk, had twisted into such 
a mask of rage and desperation that it was hard to say if he was 
on the point of throwing himself on his knees before the Prince 
or simply at his throat. 

Keeping a close eye on him, Boguslav said: “That’s better. 
That’s more like it. But this can’t be kept just between our- 
selves.” And then he turned and shouted towards the door: 
“Come in here, all of you! At once!” 

The doors sprung open and some dozen courtiers hurried into 
the room, Poles and foreigners alike, followed by several army 
officers. 

: Gentlemen,” said the Prince. “Here is Pan Kmita, the 
Seneshal of Orsha and an envoy from the Voyevode of Vitebsk, 
who wants to beg me for an act of mercy and wishes all of you 
to witness his petition.” 

Kmita lurched forward like a drunken man and stumbled to 
his knees before Prince Boguslav while the Prince stretched out 
one booted foot just far enough to touch the young knight’s 
foreiic ad: 

The officers and courtiers stared in astonished silence, sur- 
prised as much by that famous name as by hearing it linked with 
Pan Sapyeha. None of them knew what this strange scene might 
be all about but each realized that something extraordinary had 
happened in that room. 
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Meanwhile the Prince got up and left the room beckoning for 
two of his courtiers to follow him into the next chamber. 

Keaiitavalse rose but Only to stumble Into the mearest clair. 
His anger was gone. There was no feeling of any kind left on 
iSwiaee fOr anyone sto sec. «lle Sccmec) bewildered, staring 
blindly as if no longer caring who or what he was, and as 
indifferent to everything about him as if all his energy was spent 
and his spirit broken. 

An hour passed like that. The clatter of hooves and the 
measured tread of marching infantry seeped into the room 
through the shuttered window but he sat unmoving as if turned 
to stone. 


A Polish officer he had known in Birjhe walked into the 
chamber followed by eight soldiers. Four, Kmita noted dully, 
carried muskets. Four were armed with sabers. 

“Would you please rise, colonel?” the officer asked politely. 

Kmita looked up as if seeing nothing. “Ah, Glovbitch,” he 
murmured the officer’s name. 

“ve orders, sir, to tie your hands and lead you out of Yanov,” 
Glovbitch said. “It’s only for a time, Your Honor. Then you’ll 
be set free. That’s why I hope that you won’t resist.” 

“Tie them!” Kmita said. 

His wrists were roped behind him but his legs were left free 
to move. The officer took him by the arm and led him outside. 
Then he and his eight soldiers marched him through Yanov and 
into the countryside beyond it for close to an hour. A few 
horsemen fell in line behind them on the way and Pan Kmita 
heard them talking to each other in Polish. It was clear to him 
that the few Poles left in Boguslav’s service, all of whom would 
have heard his name and known who he was, would be more 
interested in what might happen to him than the foreign sol- 
diers; he, however, was still too stunned by his humiliation to 
care about it one way or another. 

Then they were past the birch groves, and in a stubbled field, 
where Kmita recognized half a troop of Boguslav’s Polish cav- 
alry formed up in a loose square around a cleared space where 
two foot soldiers held a pair of horses. The horses wore harness 


chains and traces used for hauling cannon, and—in the light of 


torches carried by the soldiers—Kmita saw a freshly sharpened 
stake laid along the ground with its blunt end fastened to a heavy 
tree stump. 

‘That’s for me,’ he thought and shuddered despite his self-con- 
trol. ‘“He’s going to have me impaled with horses... He’s ready to 
sacrifice Sakovitch just to have his vengeance!’ 

But the stake had been readied for Soroka rather than himself. 

He saw the old soldier sitting on a milking stool nght next to 
the tree stump. He was bareheaded. His arms were bound 
behind him. Four soldiers stood guard over him, while some 
other man, dressed in a short, sleeveless sheepskin coat, held a 
flat tin canteen to the sergeant’s mouth, and Soroka gulped 
greedily at the liquor until it was gone. 


He snorted, spat onto the ground, and caught sight of Kmita 
who had been pushed into the light and stood in the first rank 
of the surrounding horsemen. 

Bound as he was, the old soldier leaped to his feet and drew 
himself erect as if on parade. 

“... Soroka,” Kmita groaned. 

“By your orders, sir,” replied the old sergeant. 

His face was calm, resigned, and his eyes held steady only his 
jaws moved slowly up and down as if he were chewing. Neither 
he nor Kmita said anything else; what could they tell each other 
in that kind of moment? But then the executioner who had 
been helping Soroka to drink the gojhalka stepped forward again. 

“Well, old fellow,” he said, not unkindly. “I expect it’s time 
to get on with it.” 

“Drive that thing straight, will you?’’the old sergeant growled. 
Te Mekallime quicker, ~ 

“We'll do it right. Don’t worry.” 

Soroka’s harsh face showed no sign of fear but his breathing 
quickened when he felt the executioner’s hand resting on his 
shoulder. 

“How’s about a little more gojhalka?” 

lt salllvagine, the executioner said. 

~“No! Here’s some more!” one of the surrounding horsemen 
broke out of the formation and handed him a gourd. “Let him 
drink his fill!” 

“Get back in ranks!” cried Glovbitch. 

Soroka drank deeply, with the executioner helping as before. 

“Here’s a soldier’s fate for you,” he grunted when he finished. 
“Thirty years’ service... ah, to the Devil with it all. If it’s time, 
it’s time.” 

Another hangman joined the first and they began to strip 
Soroka’s legs and his lower body. An element of horror crept 
into the silence. The torches overhead were trembling in the 
hands of the surrounding soldiers. And then a sudden angry 
muttering started in the ranks. 

Soldiers aren’t hangmen, as Pan Kmita knew; they hate 
executions. Death may have been their daily bread, and killing 
was their business, but the protracted agonies of the stake were 
abhorrent to them. 

“Silence in the ranks!” Glovbitch shouted. 


But the muttering growl had changed into a roar, thickly 
laced with curses. Words like “Enough! and ‘The Devil!’ and ‘To 
hell with this? fell out of the formation, and suddenly Kmita 
leaped into the open and shouted with as much urgency and 
strength as if it were he who was about to be drawn onto the 
stake: 

“Stand still! Hold it!” 

The executioners paused and looked around and every soldier 
turned his eyes on Kmita. 

“ Comrades!” Pan Andrei shouted. “Prince Boguslav is a 
traitor to the King and the Commonwealth! You are sur- 
rounded and tomorrow every one of you will die! You're 
serving the enemy when you serve a turncoat! But both the 
King and the Hetman will forgive you if you give up that service 
and turn on the traitor! This is the only chance you’re going to 
get! Choose now! It’s either death and dishonor for you tomor- 
row or forgiveness and a rich reward!” 

Humiliated to the breaking point only two hours earlier, 
Kmita now raged with fury. If Soroka was to die then he would 
die beside him. 

“What are you, soldiers or hangmen?”’he roared. “Is this what 
you're paid for? [ll give a month’s pay in advance to each one 
of you and a gold-piece a head for a bonus! I'll give two 
gold-pieces! Make your choice now! A decent soldier deserves 
a better fate than to torture his own kind and die for a traitor! 
Long live His Majesty! Long live Pan Sapyeha, the Grand 
Hetman of the Lithuanians!” 

A savage bellow burst out of the ranks which cracked and 
shattered everywhere around him. 

“Long live the King!” cried a dozen voices. “Enough of this 
service! To hell with the traitor!” 

“No! Stay in ranks!” other men were shouting. 

“A traitor’s death waits for you tomorrow!” Kmita howled like 
a man possessed while the massed horsemen milled about and 
shouted at each other: 

“We're cut off! Surrounded! The Tartars are behind us! The 
Prince if a traitor! Down with him! No, no, hold it! Wait! 
We're serving against our own King! No, stick with the Prince! 
Death to him! No! Hold it!” 
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In the confusion someone slashed the ropes that bound 
Kmita’s hands and he leaped up on one of the horses that were 
supposed to impale Soroka. 

“Follow me!” he shouted. “To the Hetman!” 

“Pm going!” Glovbitch screamed. “Long live His Majesty the 
King!” 

“Long live the King!” fifty voices roared and fifty naked sabers 
leaped out of their scabbards and flashed in the light of the 
wavering torches. 

“Untie Soroka!” Kmita ordered. “Get him mounted up!” 

There were some men who wanted to oppose this mutiny and 
even to put up some form of resistance but the sight of all those 
glinting sabers cowed them into silence. One man, however, 
pulled his horse around and vanished in the night. The torches 
fell and scattered, trampled in the darkness. 
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“Follow me!” cried Kmita. 

The whole jostling, milling and disordered mass of men and 
animals moved off behind him at once and, after a while, formed 
a long winding column across the gaunt, grey fields and the 
country track. 

Within a couple of furlongs they came to the outposts of the 
infantry massed within the birch groves but Glovbitch knew the 
password. 

“What’s your mission?” the sentries demanded. 

“Battlefield reconnaissance,’ Glovbitch snapped and they rode 
through without another challenge. Once out of sight, how- 
ever, they broke into a fast trot and headed for Sokolka. 
“Soroka!” Kmita said. 

“By your orders, sir!” the old sergeant said at once beside him. 

But Pan Andrei was too moved to speak. He stretched out 
his hand in the darkness and rested it for a moment on Soroka’s 
head, as if to make sure that the faithful soldier was still riding 
with him, and the old sergeant seized it and pressed it to his lips 
without another word. 

“Your Honor!” Glovbitch spoke to him from his other flank. 
“T ve long wanted to do this...” 

“You won’t regret it. Any of you.” 

“Tll be grateful to Your Worship for the rest of my life.” 


“But tell me one thing, Glovbitch,” Pan Andrei said. “Why 
did the Prince send you and your men to that execution rather 
than some of his foreign soldiers?” 

“Because he wanted to shame Your Excellency before our 
own kind. The foreign soldiers don’t know who you are.” 

“And what was supposed to happen to me? Nothing?” 

“My orders were to cut your ropes, sir, when the execution 
started,” Glovbitch said. “And when Your Honor did something 
to defend Soroka we were to take you to the Prince for judg- 
ment.” 

“So he was willing to sacrifice Sakovitch after all,” Pan Andrei 
murmured. 


x * * 


Meanwhile, back in Yanov, the Prince had already retired for 
the night. He was exhausted by his illness and the cares of the 
day but he was jerked out of a sound sleep by a sudden babble 
of voices outside his quarters and a violent pounding on his 
door. 

“Your Highness! Your Highness!” panicked voices shouted in 
the hallway. 

“He’s asleep! Don’t wake him!” his pages replied. 

But the Prince was already wide awake and sitting up in bed. 
“Bring some lights!” he ordered. 

Lights were brought in at once and the orderly officer walked 
in right behind them. 

“ Your Highness!” he reported. “The Sapyeha envoy has 
brought about a mutiny in the Glovbitch regiment and took it 
to the Hetman!” 

A deep silence followed. 

“Beat to quarters!’ Boguslav said at last. “Bring the whole 
army to readiness for battle.” 

The officer bowed and marched out to carry out the order. 
The Prneerwes letealone. 

“That is a terrifying... dreadful man,” he murmured to himself 
and shuddered as he felt a new paroxysm of fever sweeping 
through his body. 


Chapter Ninety-nine 


KMITA’S SAFE RETURN, not merely with Soroka but with some 
three score mutinied cavalrymen as well, created a great deal of 
surprise for Pan Sapyeha. Pan Andrei had to tell the whole story 
twice while the Hetman and Pan Oskierka shook their heads time 
and again and clapped their hands with astonishment. 

“There’s a lesson here,’ Pan Sapyeha said. “That if you go too 
far with your revenge you’re likely to see it slip right through 
your fingers. Prince Boguslav wanted to add to your torment 
and humiliation by having it witnessed by Poles and that was too 
much. But don’t use your great success as a cause for bragging. 
God willed it to happen. [’l] just add this much: the Prince may 
be a ruthless, cunning devil in his way but so are you in yours. 
He made a grave mistake in taking you as lightly as he did.” 

“Tl never make that mistake with him,” Kmita said. “And, 
with God’s help, I won’t take my vengeance out of bounds.” 

“You'd do best to give it up altogether. Christ forgave the 
Jews on the cross even though he could’ve wiped them off the 
face of the earth with a single word.” 

Kmita made no comment. There was no time for lengthy 
dissertations nor even for rest. The young knight was deathly 
tired but he was determined to get back to his Tartars that same 
night although that meant circling Boguslav’s whole army. He 
had, however, an ability common to his times: like every other 
horseman of his era he could sleep comfortably in the saddle. So 
he merely ordered a fresh horse, promising himself some rest on 
the way. 

But Soroka caught him just before he set out. 
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“Your Honor!” he reported, smartly at attention. 

“And what might you have in mind, old friend?” Pan Andrei 
asked. 

“I came to ask when I’m to go on with the mission.” 

“And what mission’s thate” 

“To go to Taurogen, Your Honor.” 

Kmita laughed. “You won’t be going to Taurogen. I want 
you with me.” 

“By your order, sir!” the old sergeant barked out as if on 
parade, trying not to show how pleased he was to hear this. 


x * * 


They left together shortly afterwards. It was a long ride. 
They had to thread their way through the woods to avoid 
Boguslav because Kmita’s volunteers and Tartars, now more 
than a thousand strong, occupied the forests north of Yanov and 
cut the Prince’s only highway to the north. But they got there 
without any trouble and, indeed, had a good sleep on the way. 

Akbar-Ulan reported to his young commander as soon as he’d 
jumped off his horse and gave a full account of what he had been 
doing in his absence. Pan Andrei was delighted. His men had 
burned all the bridges, blocked all river crossings, and broken 
through all the dikes and dams in the area; moreover, the Spring 
thaw added to the flooding, turning the fields, meadows and 
lower tracks and trails into a quaking swamp. Boguslav had no 
choice. He had to stand and fight. A retreat out of Yanov was 
out of the question. | 

~ You've done well,” Kmita told the Tartar. “Boguslav has 
some good cavalry but most of it is far too heavy for this mud. 
He won't get much use out of it today.” 

Then he poked a fist into Akbar-Ulan’s fallen paunch. 
“You've lost your belly, you old hog” he said punching him 
again. “But after the battle you’ll be able to stuff yourself with 
the Prince’s gold.” 

“God created enemies,” the Tartar said gravely, “so that valiant 
men might have somebody to pillage.” 

“Does Boguslav’s cavalry block our way to Yanov?” Kmita 
asked. 

“ They've a few hundred good horse deployed across the 
highway and yesterday a foot regiment came up to join them 


there. Now they’re well dug-in behind a strong line of earth- 
works.” 

Cra thevabesanea out Of tinein defenses: 

“No. They won’t come out.” 

“How about going around them to get into Yanov itself?” 

“They've got the whole rear blocked all the way to the river 
in the west.” 

“Hmm. We’ll have to think of something,” Kmita said and 
started tugging at his hair in thought. “Have you tried to fake a 
few hit-and-run charges against them? How far do they follow 
you on the turn?” 

“Maybe a furlong, Baghadir. Maybe two. They won’t go any 
farther.” 

“We'll have to think of something,” Kmita said again. 


x -* * 


But no good ideas occurred to him that night. First thing at 
dawn, however, he took his Tartars on a close sweep of Bo- 
guslav’s rearward defenses that arced through the groves and 
meadows between Suhovola and Yanov, and noted that Akbar- 
Ulan had exaggerated the strength of the fortifications. Bo- 
guslav’s infantry wasn’t really dug in for a battle; they merely 
stood on some lightly barricaded earthworks with cavalry be- 
hind them. 

[It was a good position, especially against Tartars who didn’t 
like to charge entrenched musketeers, but it would do no good 
in any kind of siege. 

‘Tf only I had some infantry,’ Kmita thought. ‘I’d storm them 
head-on...’ 

But bringing up an infantry battalion was out of the question, 
first because Pan Sapyeha didn’t have much of it to spare and, in 
the second place, because there was no time. 

Kmita rode up so close to the line of earthworks that Bo- 
guslav’s musketeers began firing at him but he scarcely noted the 
hiss and whir of musket balls in the air around him. He went 
on with his careful and detailed inspection, while his Tartars 
who disliked firearms of any kind, rode obediently behind him. 
Boguslav’s cavalry came out to charge the flank of his column 
but he dodged aside, led the Reiters about three thousand paces 
into the open fields and turned to attack them. 


They, however, also turned back into their defenses. The 
Tartars sent a cloud of arrows curving down upon them but to 
no effect. Only one armored cuirassier fell off his horse and his 
comrades snatched him up on the run and took him safely into 
the barricades. 

Riding back from this reconnaissance, Kmita ignored his own 
camp in Suhovola and drove his column west towards the broad, 
swampy Kamionka River which wound down from Yanov. 
Spring rains and melted snows had spilled this muddy waterway 
far across the marshlands but it could offer a way to bypass 
Boguslav’s rear defenses. 

Pan Kmita crumpled a few twigs and tossed them into the 
stream to get some sense of the strength of the swollen current, 
and said to Akbar-Ulan: “We'll use this to slip past the earth- 
works and take them in the rear.” 

“The horses won’t swim upstream, Baghadir,” Akbar-Ulan 
murmured. 

“Sure they will! There isn’t much of a current this time of 
the year. That water is practically standing still.” 

“We'll drown. It’s too cold for swimming. The horses will 
go numb and sink under the riders.” 

“The men can swim behind the horses, holding onto their 
tails. Isn’t that your Tartar way?” 

“The men will get cold.” 

“They'll warm up in the fighting.” 

“Kismet,” the Tartar said. 

While they were waiting for the sun to set so that they might 
make their move past the line of trenches under the cover of the 
night, Kmita ordered his men to cut and stack thick bundles of 
reeds, rushes and dry wood, and to rope them securely under 
their horses’ bellies. 

Then, as soon as the first star glittered in the evening sky, he 
led some eight hundred men and horses into the dark river and 
set them swimming upstream. But the current proved stronger 
than he had expected. Swimming behind his own horse’s tail, 
Kmita soon came to terms with the fact that he’d need two full 
days to get past the earthworks at this rate of progress, and 
ordered his men to cross the river to the other side. 
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This added new dangers. The north bank of the Kamionka 
was a flat, wide marsh where even the light Tartar horses sunk 
lips cOmthicimebeliies in the mud. and tie cold, wretched riders 
struggled on a step at a time, helping each other as best they 
could in the shifting slime. 

Time dragged by with a desperate slowness. They pushed on 
in this way for a distance measurable in hours. The stars rose 
steadily in a clouded sky and then, close to midnight, they heard 
the distant echo of musketry in the south. 

phe bactle hay started? Kumita cried: 

“We'll drown here!’ answered Akbar-Ulan. 

“Follow me!” 

The Tartars could hardly take another step. They began to 
falter and sink in the mud when they noticed that Kmita’s horse 
had staggered out of the morass, having apparently found firm 
ground underhoof, even though the dank, dark waters still 
lapped around its chest. This was the edge of a sunken sandbar 
on which they moved faster while a sprinkling of pale, far off 
lights twinkled across the river to their left. 

“ That’s the earthworks,” said Kmita. “We're passing them! 
We're getting around them!” 

_The lghts slipped gradually behind them as they crept past 
Boguslav’s rear defenses and then Kmita turned them back into 
the water and set them swimming back to the other bank. 

More than a hundred horses failed to make the crossing and 
sank in the morass just before they could emerge from the 
muddy water but almost all the men scrambled safely ashore on 
the southern bank. Kmita ordered those who had lost their 
mounts to double up behind those whose animals survived and 
started off towards the earthworks that lay straight ahead. He 
had left two hundred volunteers to mask his own absence and to 
harass the enemy positions while he went around them and now, 
coming closer, he and the Tartars heard a thickening firefight in 
front. 

“Good,” he snapped, as he set his column in attack formation. 
“Our screen 1s attacking.” 

And he ordered his whole command forward at a trot. 

All he could see around him then in the murky darkness was 
a sea of furred, shaggy heads bobbing up and down as the horses 
broke into a fast canter, but there was hardly any sound to hear. 


Not one bridle chain jingled anywhere, nor did a single scabbard 
rattle against a stirrup. The Tartars and his fierce volunteers 
knew how to slink through the night like a pack of wolves. 

The crackle of musketry beyond Yanov had now thickened 
into a single sustained roar as Pan Sapyeha struck against the 
whole of Boguslav’s line, while other shouts and cries echoed 
from the earthworks that loomed ever clearer as they rode 
ahead. Several log fires burned briskly on the barricades, throw- 
ing a sharp light on groups of musketeers shooting into the night 
beyond, but most of the foot soldiers merely leaned on their 
pikes and muskets, peering into the illuminated field where their 
own cavalry was skirmishing with Kmita’s volunteers. 

Boguslav’s soldiery soon spotted him and his horsemen com- 
ing up behind them but they took this grey, dimly seen mass of 
cavalry for reinforcements dispatched by the Prince and greeted 
them with a sharp, joyful cheer instead of musket fire. 

The distance narrowed rapidly. 

More and more of Boguslav’s borrowed foreign infantry be- 
gan to stir uneasily and to peer anxiously into the darkness 
between them and the river as the swiftly moving grey mass 
drew to within a hundred paces. Then, suddenly—when less 
than fifty yards separated them from the approaching wave—a 
wild, inhuman howl shook the misty air; the thick grey mass 
hurled itself forward at a gallop, overran the terrified foot 
soldiers, coiled itself around them, and the entire jumbled 
throng of men and animals began to heave convulsively as if a. 
huge dark serpent had begun to crush an ambushed victim. 

Screams filled the air. Cries of ‘Allah! Herr Jesus!’ and ‘Mein 
Gott!’ transformed that anxious silence into a miscellany of 
horror. 

Other shouts swelled beyond the earthworks where the skir- 
mishing volunteers guessed Pan Babinitch’s presence among the 
defenders and launched a fierce charge against Boguslav’s con- 
fused cavalry even though they were vastly inferior in numbers. 
Meanwhile the sky which had been clouding over for some time 
became quite black with massed thunderheads of its own, and a 
sudden, unexpected cloudburst swamped the struggle below. 
The beacon fires drowned under this downpour and the battle 
heaved to its conclusion in a sodden darkness. 


The death-throes of Boguslav’s rear guard didn’t take much 
longer. 

Attacked without warning, the hapless foot soldiers were 
slaughtered to a man. The cavalry, which included several 
Polish-Lithuanian companies, threw down their weapons and 
surrendered to Kmita’s volunteers, but one hundred of the 
Brandenburg Elector’s best dragoons went under the knife. 

When the swift Spring downpour came to its own abrupt and 
unexpected end, and when the moon crept out again from under 
the dispersing canopy of clouds, its pale hght revealed only 
scattered groups of dismounted Tartars busy with stripping the 
dead and murdering the wounded. 

But even that didn’t last longer than a moment. The shrill 
scream of a Tartar whistle pierced the moonlit air and all the 
volunteers and Tartars leaped into their saddles. 

“Follow me!” Kmita cried again and led them thundering like 
a hurricane to Yanov. 

Fifteen minutes later the hapless town was torched on all its 
sides. An hour later a sea of flames roared above what remained 
of Yanov, hurling broad plumes of sparks into the scarlet sky. 
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~ That’s how Pan Kmita signaled to the Hetman that he had 
taken Boguslav’s army in the rear. 

Bulgemere Was More FoRcome. 

He was as red with spilled blood as an executioner as he 
marshaled his horde among the flames to take them forward 
Once more into battle. 

They were already formed in line abreast, with the roaring 
holocaust of the burning town behind them, when they saw a 
regiment of gigantic Prussian cuirassiers galloping through the 
bright-lit meadows out of the crumbling enemy battle lines 
before them. 

Leading them was a knight in silver armor, glowing from afar 
in the cold white moonlight, and riding a white stallion. 

“Bogusiav!” Kmita howled in an unearthly voice and hurled 
himself forward with the whole avalanche of Tartars. 

They swept towards each other like two ocean waves driven 
by two separate and opposing windstorms: on one side the 
deep, long ranks of huge men locked in bright steel armor, with 


long straight swords raised high above them like a gleaming 
crest, riding powerful horses; on the other side the swift, grey 
swarm of Tartars skimming the ground like arrows. The dis- 
tance between them was considerable so that the horses on both 
sides reached their greatest speed, running like greyhounds with 
their ears pressed flat against their heads and their bellies barely 
clearing the ground under their hooves. 

At last they came together, colliding on a broad front in that 
brightly illuminated field as if a granite avalanche had crashed 
into a sandstorm. And then something happened, as extraordi- 
nary as it was terrifying. The Tartar swarm vanished like a row 
of wheat stalks crushed by a hurricane. The armored giants 
swept over them and rode on, vanishing in the distance, as if the 
men and horses had the power of a thunderbolt and the wings 
of lightning. 

However, this was not the end. A Tartar swarm can be 
toppled, trampled and scattered to the winds by a single charge 
without suffering destruction or even heavy damage. Dozens of 
wild, fierce warriors leaped up after a time, jumped back on their 
horses and galloped in pursuit, and soon hundreds of them 
darted among the escaping Reiters while arrows hissed and 
lariats whirled through the greying air. 

But the silver-armored knight on the white horse kept his 
place in the front rank of the receding cuirassiers while the 
pursuing Tartars rode without Pan Kmita. 
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A cool, grey dawn had already settled on the battlefield when 
the Tartars started coming back singly and in clusters, and almost 
every one of them led a stumbling, captured Reiter on the end 
of a rope. 

They soon found their fallen young commander and took him 
to the Hetman who sat at his bedside until he recovered but it 
was noon before Pan Andrei could open his eyes. 

“Where’s Boguslave” were his first conscious words. 

“Totally destroyed,” Pan Sapyeha told him. “God seemed to 
favor him in the beginning, so he marched out of his defenses 
and Pan Oskierka’s infantry caught him in the open. That’s 
when he lost his army and the victory. I doubt if more than five 


hundred of his men got away because your Tartars caught a mob 
of them in the pursuit.” 

“But the Prince himseif? What happened to him?” 

“Eleveseme a. 

Kmita lay still and silent for a moment. 

iiisolieneotcadyt Otakesmimenm Meimutmuted at last. lle 
cut me across the head with a straight-sword and hurled me to 
the ground along with my horse... Thank God I wore a good 
steel cap and well-forged chainmail but he knocked me senseless 
anyway.” ) 

“You ought to hang that helmet in a church as a votive 
offering,” Pan Sapyeha said but Kmita wasn’t listening. 

“We'll chase him to the ends of the world!” he ground out, 
his voice thick with hatred. 

eda thescdimpatch | receivedmmehtvatter the battle.) Pan 
Sapyeha answered, handing him a letter. 

It was, Pan Andrei saw, a message from Castellan Tchar- 
nyetzk1. 

* The King of Sweden has marched out of Elbing with all of his 
army,” Kmita read aloud. “He is advancing upon Zamost from where 
he plans to sweep down on Lvov, threatening our own sovereign. 
Come, Your Illustrious Worship, along with all your strength, to help 
protect our Motherland and our Royal Master, because I will not be able 
to hold the Swedes alone.” 

“Will you come with us?” the Hetman asked after a long 
silence. “Or are you still planning to go to Taurogen with your 
Partars: 

Kmita lay still for a moment longer, struggling with himself. 
He closed his eyes; his drawn, waxen face had become even 
more drained of color than it had been while he was still 
unconscious. He thought about Olenka and all she meant to 
him. He heard again everything said to him at Yasna Gora by 
Prior Kordetzki. He remembered what Volodyovski told him 
about Pan Yan Skshetuski’s sacrifice in his own time of torment, 
and his unshakable nobility of spirit. 

“My private needs and longings can wait,” he said at last. “My 
place is with those who fight for our country.” 

“Then you're my brother from now on,” the Hetman said 
warmly and hugged him to his chest. “And since I’m so much 
older than you, accept my blessings as if I were your father.” 


PART XXVII 


Chapter One Hundred 


AT THE TIME WHEN every man alive in the Commonwealth was 
hurrying to the war, Charles Gustav passed his time in Prussia, 
busy with laying siege to the great commercial cities and negoti- 
ating with the Brandenburg Elector. After his surprisingly easy 
conquests elsewhere in the country, the shrewd Scandinavian 
warlord soon realized that the Swedish lion had bitten off more 
than its belly could hold without discomfort. The return of Yan 
Casimir made it clear to him that mastery over the entire country 
was out of the question but, while secretly renouncing the large 
part of his seizures, he was determined to keep as much of it as he 
could, especially the Crown Province of East or Royal Prussia, 
which was so rich in grain, produce, manufactures and great 
trading cities, and which adjoined his own possessions in German 
Pomerania that Gustaphus Adolphus added to the Swedish hold- 
ings during the Thirty Years’ War. 

But just as this proud Baltic province had been the first to 
resist the Swedes, so now it remained the most loyal to its King 
and Country. Yan Casimir’s return, and the new war launched 
by the confederates in Poland, threatened to put fresh heart into 
this resistance, inflame the stubborn Prussian loyalties, and en- 
courage them to even greater efforts. With this in mind, Char- 
les Gustav decided on one last campaign to crush the Poles for 
good, stamp out their rebellion, and drive Yan Casimir back out 
of the country so as to strip the Prussians of all hope of rescue 
and bring them finally to heel. 

The conquest and occupation of the Prussian cities was all the 
more urgent because Charles Gustav knew he couldn’t trust his 
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new German ally. The devious and calculating Friedrich of 
Brandenburg, who had finally made up his mind to break his 
oath of fealty to the Commonwealth and throw in his lot with 
the victorious Swedes, was sure to switch sides again if he 
thought that Yan Casimir might turn out the winner. The 
Swedish King had no illusions about the treacherous Elector 
whom, by this time, he knew better than any man in Europe. 
The miserly, plotting and totally untrustworthy Kurfurst always 
gave his loyalties to the highest bidder; he might be siding with 
the Swedes today, having his own greedy eyes fixed on the 
Prussian cities, but he’d be right behind Yan Casimir, as his most 
faithful vassal, if his fortunes rose. So when his campaign in 
Prussia bogged down at the siege of Malborg, which Pan Veyher 
defended ust as fiercely as thesswedes attacked sit. Ghar cs 
Gustav launched his armies once more into the Commonwealth 
for a final all-out confrontation with King Yan Casimir whom 
Ne was detenmmned stom pursticmto the smniese ieacnes sO) marie 
Commonwealth. And since, for him, action followed a decision 
as swiftly as a thunderbolt succeeds a flash of lightning, he swept 
up all the forces besieging the various Prussian cities, marched 
into central Poland before anyone realized that he was on the 
way, passed Warsaw even before the news of his invasion had 
come to that city, and threw himself into the thick of the 
conflagration. 

His coming was like the onslaught of a hurricane, full of rage, 
fury, thunder, terror and destruction. Ten thousand horses 
trampled the snowy fields behind him, eight thousand veteran 
infantry poured to his side out of their garrisons and castles, and 
he swept south, consumed by his own passion for revenge and 
conquest, driving towards the farthest corners of the huge re- 
public as if he had been seized by the fierce Winter winds and 
carried by a storm. 

Blood and fire erupted wherever he set foot. Death and ruin 
followed in his wake. This was no longer the ‘good’ Carolus 
Gustavus, ‘the kindly master’ who so captivated the provincial 
gentry; nor was it the same benign, indulgent Swedish King 
who was so quick with flatteries and smiles for the lords and 
magnates, blinking his small piercing eyes with pleasure during 
banquets, showering his dazzled Polish subjects with rewards 
and honors, and applauding the feats of his Polish horsemen. 


Now, wherever he appeared, streams of blood flowed from 
slaughtered peasants and massacred gentry, and gibbets creaked 
under the weight of executed patriots. Nor did he give quarter 
to any prisoners, hanging all insurgents caught with weapons in 
their hands and shooting everyone he captured in the rebel 
partisan formations that he stamped into the ground. 

But just as wolves trail an enraged great bear as he plunges 
fiercely through a forest, not daring to bar his way but circling 
ever closer in his tracks and snapping at his heels, so swarms of 
armed gentry and bands of rebel peasants trotted in the footsteps 
of Charles Gustav's army. The passage of that army drew these 
vengeful wolfpacks in much the same way that predators are 
drawn to their prey by the smell of blood. But even though this 
prey was far too powerful to leap upon at once, the rebel packs 
trailed it in ever greater numbers, banding in ever stronger 
formations and parties, and clinging to the Swedes step for step 
like malignant shadows. Indeed, they were far more persistent 
and a great deal more difficult to shake than ordinary shadows 
because they trailed the Swedes night and day in every kind of 
weather, sniping at their patrols and sentries, snatching their 
foragers and stragglers, and snapping up their food, fodder and 
supplies. Nor did they merely trail behind Charles Gustav. 
They seized and destroyed provisions ahead of the army, emp- 
tied the barns and stables, cut the roads, pulled down the 
bridges, burned anything that might serve for shelter, and left 
the Swedes nothing but scorched and empty soil. The farther 
south that the Swedish ranks advanced, the more barren, hungry 
and shelterless did that wilderness become so that, at last, disease 
and famine began to march among them. 
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It didn’t take the Swedish King long to realize how foolhardy 
and threatening both his undertaking and his situation had 
become. War spread around him as widely as the waters spread 
around a lost ship in mid-ocean. Prussia was burning. Vyelko- 
polska, which had been the first to accept Swedish suzerainty, 
now wanted to be the first to throw it off. Fire swept through 
Malopolska, Ruthenia, Lithuanian and Zmudya. The Swedes 
still clung to the castles and the larger cities, like shipwrecked 
mariners clinging to scattered rocks, but everything in the open 


countryside was in Polish hands. It wasn’t just a solitary strag- 
gler or asmall detachment that didn’t dare to stray from the main 
body of the army; an entire regiment could vanish without a 
word if it distanced itself from the main formation by more than 
two hours, and whoever fell into the hands of the peasants died 
in agonies that defied description. 

In vain did Charles Gustav have proclamations read in all the 
towns and hamlets that any peasant who brought in the head of 
an insurgent noble would be freed from serfdom and receive a 
land grant that would enrich him and his family for ever. All the 
peasants were up in arms in the forests along with the gentry, the 
grim mountain folk, the wild forest dwellers, and the people of 
the fields and meadows. ‘They felled trees in the path of the 
advancing Swedes, attacked the smaller countryside garrison 
detachments, and ambushed all the scouting parties and patrols. 
Peasant scythes, flails and pitchforks, as the chroniclers of the 
times reported, were just as red with Swedish blood as the 
gentry’s sabers. 

Charles Gustav was all the more enraged about this incompre- 
hensible resistance because he had snapped up that entire coun- 
try so easily only a year and a half before; he simply couldn't 
understand what happened to change everything around with 
such dramatic speed. Where did this fury come from? Where 
did these tractable and complacent people find that rage, that 
strength and that determination? What were the well-springs of 
this dreadful war whose final end defied even his imagination? 
But neither he nor his generals could stumble on the answer. 

Widing with him were some of the best military minds of the 
age: his brother Adolf, the Duke of Zweibrucken, who acted as 
the tactical commander of the entire army; Scotland’s Robert 
Douglas, the conqueror of Krakow, and the grim, fanatical 
Henrik Horn whose brave young cousin died at Tchenstohova, 
cut in two by a peasant scythe; Count Valdemar of Denmark; 
the embittered Mueller who lost his reputation as the modern 
Policertes outside Yasna Gora; the fiery Ashemberg who was the 
finest cavalry commander in the Swedish armies along with 
Kannenberg, the King’s favorite cousin; Hammershield, the 
Swedes’ chief artillerist and military engineer; the shrewd, 
talented Forgell, and many others skilled in siegework and the 


management of armies and second only to the King himself as 
battlefield tacticians. 

Nor was he without the counsel and advice of that old robber, 
Arvid Wittemberg, known from one end of Europe to the other 
for his ruthless pillage and exactions, but who was now ravaged 
by ‘the Gallic Sickness’ and close to his end. He, even more 
than some of the others, lived in mortal fear that the whole 
army, along with the King, would fall victim to disease, exhaus- 
tion, lack of food and shelter, and that implacable Polish ferocity 
that naccducyveryw ere arouna tiem. 

“What will happen, Sire,” he cautioned in council, “if you 
march all the way into the Ruthenian country, chasing invisible 
enemies who destroy everything before us? What will you do 
when all our men fall out of sheer exhaustion, the oats and hay 
are used up and gone, and even the straw in the thatched roofs 
fails to sustain the horses? Where will you find reinforcements 
and replacements? Where are the castles in which we might rest 
and restore ourselves? I’m not your equal, Sire, either in fame 
and glory or renown earned in so many brilliant campaigns and 
battles. But if 1 were Charles Gustav, rather than merely Arvid 
Wittemberg, I’d be careful how I risked that fame.”’ 

~ “So would I,” the Swedish King replied. “If | were Wittem- 
Venesrathen taan @lanics Gustav. 

Then he lectured his generals on the epic marches and cam- 
paigns of Alexander the Great, with whom he liked to be 
compared, and pushed on in pursuit of his worst tormentor, the 
Cate Hai 


Kk Vk oe 


If Charles Gustav saw himself as a Swedish Alexander, and 
looked upon Yan Casimir as a Polish Darius, then the remorse- 
less Pan Stefan Tcharnyetzki must have seemed to him like one 
of those persistent, ever-present nightmares that are impossible 
to awaken from or to prevent, which would have drained the 
strength out of Hercules. He had neither the numbers nor the 
quality of trained veterans that the Swedes commanded so that 
he ran before them, avoiding pitched battles since he had no 
infantry or cannon; but that dodging, darting flight among 
woods and forests was very much like the running of a driven 


wolf which is always ready to turn and leap at the hunter’s 
throat. 

Sometimes the Swedes thought him at the head of the their 
army. At other times he made himself painfully known to their 
flanking columns. At yet other times he’d go to ground some- 
where in the depths of the forests around the invaders, let them 
forge ahead believing that he lay before them, and suddenly 
appear among their rear guards. He seized their supply trains, 
mopped up the stragglers and the after-guard, and mauled whole 
regiments of the slower, wearied infantry; and then, as suddenly 
as he had appeared, he’d vanish as soon as the Swedes could 
bring their artillery to bear. The Swedes never knew where he 
was nor where he’d attack from. Night after night, misled by 
the darkness, they massed musketeers and artillery at their front 
and opened fire at shadows, and then marched on like shadows 
of another kind—cold, anxious, famished and exhausted—while 
he hung over them like a malevolent thundercloud, thick with 
hidden lightnings. 

At last they caught him at a ford near the little market town 
of Golemb which lay close to the confluence of the Vyepsh and 
Vistula Rivers north of Sandomir. 

Some of the older, better disciplined and more experienced 
Polish regiments, those which always held themselves on full 
alert, charged the Swedes at once, spreading fear and panic in 
their forward columns. Pan Volodyovski hurled his Laudanians 
at the Danish infantry led by Valdemar. The two Kavetzki 
brothers, John and Samuel, rolled an armored regiment down a 
slope into the tight ranks of Wilkinson’s mercenary English 
musketeers and pikemen, and swallowed them at a gulp just as a 
pike devours a bristly perch. Pan Malavski’s regiment closed so 
violently with Duke Adolf’s Lifeguards that all the men and 
horses on both sides seemed to become a single, swirling dust 
cloud, twisting like a whirlwind. 

In moments the Swedes were pushed to the frozen banks of 
the Vistula and Douglas hurried to the rescue with his superb 
heavy cuirassiers, but even this powerful reinforcement wasn’t 
enough to turn the Polish charge, which no human force of the 
times could stop once it had reached its terminal momentum. 
The shattered Swedish companies fled towards the river and 


their panicked soldiers leaped in such numbers off the high, 
rocky bluffs of the Vistula to the thick ice below, that their 
corpses dotted the glazed white surface like black letters inked 
into the paper of a printed page. i 

The Danes lost their commander, the Margrave Valdemar; 
the English mercenaries lost Wilkinson, their captain-general; 
Duke Adolf, the King’s deputy and brother, was hurled down to 
the ice along with his horse and suffered a broken leg. The 
Poles, however, lost every regimental commander except Volo- 
dyovski, even though he plunged into the Swedish ranks as 
deeply as a diver burrowing for treasure. 

iminismmowevcr eave Cliaries Gustav time touring up tne 
main division of his army, and mass his artillery, and then the 
battle took a different turn. Some of Tcharnyetzki’s newer 
regiments were less well-trained and disciplined than the others; 
they didn’t know how to troop the line. Some pastured their 
horses too far away to get to them on time; others, quartered in 
villages that lay at a distance, had paid no attention to their 
orders to be always ready and on full alert. These, when the 
enemy struck them unexpectedly, scattered and ran towards the 
Vyepsh. Seeing this, Pan Tcharnyetzki had his trumpeters blow 
recall to save his best soldiers who broke off the action and 
either crossed the Vyepsh or fell back towards Konskovola, 
pursued by the light cavalry of Zbrozek and Kalinski who were 
still in service with the Swedes, and abandoning the field. 


xk ke * 
That night, the Swedish camp resounded with a joyous cele- 
bration. The victory didn’t yield them much in the way of 


trophies—all they won were a few empty carts and some bags of 


oats—but Charles Gustav didn’t care about loot or trophies at 
this point in his march. He was delighted that success still 
followed in his footsteps and that he’d crushed Tcharnyetzki on 
whom Yan Casimir’s hopes depended more than on any other 
Polish or Lithuanian leader. He could expect that news of his 
success would spread swiftly throughout the whole country, that 
the phrase “Tcharnyetzki’s been beaten” would fly from lip to lip, 
that rumor would exaggerate the defeat so that the faint of heart 
would think twice about their insurrection, and that the victo- 
rious aura of his name would dishearten others. 


He was so pleased with this that he smiled brightly at his 
worried officers when his men brought him those few bags of 
captured oats and, along with them, the bodies of Count Valde- 
mar and General Wilkinson. 

“Don’t look so glum, gentlemen, he told his anxious officers. 
“Because this is the greatest victory I’ve won in this country for 
ayeat and it can put am end to the cmbines wan. 

Wittemberg was a weaker man and always saw the darker side 
of things. 

“Majesty, he said. “Let’s also praise God that we'll have a 
little peace and quiet for the rest of our march. Although such 
troops as Tcharnyetzki’s have a way of reassembling just as 
quickly as they scatter.” 

“My dear Field Marshal!” the King said in answer. “I don’t 
think you a worse commander than Tcharnyetzki, but if I 
shattered you as I just shattered him it would take you two 
months or more to get your troops together.” 

Wittemberg bowed in silence and the King went on: “Yes, 
our march will be peaceful from now on because Tcharnyetzk1 
was the only one who could cause us any serious trouble. With 
him out of the way, the road ahead 1s clear.” 

The generals applauded. The victorious soldiers marched past 
their King with loud cheers and singing. Tcharnyetzki’s grim 
presence was gone from their lives; scattered to the four winds, 
his forces had ceased to exist, and an enormous weight tumbled 
off their shoulders. They didn’t give another thought to the 
difficulties and agonies behind them and looked forward to 
easier times ahead. The King’s words spread quickly through 
the marching columns and everyone believed that the victory 
had been truly one of great importance, that the dragon of war 
had been slaughtered once again, and that now all that waited 
for them in the days ahead were times of their own harsh rule 
and retribution. 


x +* * 


The King gave his army a few hours of rest. In the meantime, 
untroubled by Tcharnyetzki, food carts arrived from nearby 
Kozenitz, and the troops scattered comfortably to bivouac in the 
neighboring villages. The dragoons hanged a few dozen peas- 
ants caught with weapons near them, and set fire to a few empty 


homesteads, and then, for the first time in weeks, the whole 
army feasted and tumbled into a deep, uninterrupted sleep with 
their bellies filled and their minds at rest. 

Next morning they woke cheerfully to their drums ‘and bugles 
and their first words were: “There is no Tcharnyetzki” as if they 
wanted to make sure of it by constant repetition. 

They resumed their march joyfully and smartly. The day was 
cold but dry and the sky was clear. A chill wind froze the ruts 
and puddles in the Lublin highway and made the ground solid 
underfoot. The troop-columns stretched out, extended and at 
ease along several miles, which they had never dared to do 
before. Two regiments of dragoons, led by the French Colonel 
Dubois went ahead towards the villages of Konskovola, Mar- 
kushev and Garbov, and put another mile between themselves 
and the main body of the army which, just the day before, would 
have meant certain death. But now they were protected by the 
new fear among the peasantry and the cowed respect of the 
countryside due to their fresh victory. 

“There is no Tcharnyetzki,”’ the officers and soldiers cried out 
to each other and the day’s march passed quietly. 


x * * 


“Nightfall found Charles Gustav in Garbov. He was in excel- 
lent humor. He was about to go to bed when General Ashem- 
berg sent word through the duty officer that he had urgent 
business with the King. But when he came into the King’s 
quarters he didn’t come alone. He had a captain of dragoons 
walking close behind him. Charles Gustav, who had excellent 
eyesight and whose memory was so extraordinary that knew the 
names of almost all the soldiers he commanded, caught sight of 
the dragoon and asked: “What’s new, Freed? Has Dubois 
retnmieae 

“Dubois is dead, Majesty,” Freed said. 

The King stirred, visibly disturbed. It was then he noticed 
that the captain looked like a resurrected corpse and that his 
uniform was filthy and in tatters. 

“And the dragoons?” he asked. “Those two regiments?” 

“Killed to the last man. I’m the sole survivor whom they left 
aliee. 

The King’s olive features became even darker and he brushed 


his long hair thoughtfully back Beka his ears. ““Who did this?” 
he demanded. 


“Tcharnyetzki!l”’ 

The King stared silently at Ashemberg who nodded slowly up 
and down as if to repeat: ‘Tcharnyetzki! Tcharnyetzki! 
Tcharnyetzkil’ 


“This passes all belief...!” The King shook his head after a 
long moment, then asked: “Did you see him with your own 
eves: © 

MPAs lusce you, site, Freed said. | Glesordereqdmine Lommronuc 
Your Majesty that he’s about to cross the Vistula for now but 
that he’ll be back on our heels in a day or two. I don’t know if 
that was true or not...” 

“Very well!’ the King interrupted. “What kind of force does 
he have behind hime” 

“I couldn’t say exactly. But I counted at least four thousand 
men around us in the battle and there was more cavalry waiting 
behind the woods. They surrounded us near Krasitchin, where 
Colonel Dubois turned off the highway because we picked up a 
report that there were some armed men gathering in that area... 
Now I believe that Tcharnyetzki sent the word on purpose, to 
lure us into a trap, which is just what happened. No one came 
out of it alive except me, Your Majesty, and that has to be some 
kind of miracle in itself. The peasants were killing off the 
wounded even before I left.” 

“That man must've allied himself with the Devil!” the King 
snapped and shielded his eyes with his hand as if to hide a sudden 
flash of panic. “It just isn’t possible for a mere man to reassemble 
an army so quickly after such a beating and to stand over our 
necks again as if nothing at all had happened to him at Golemb!”’ 

“Everything has turned out just as Field Marshal Wittemberg 
predicted,’ Ashemberg suggested. 

“You all know how to predict!’ Charles Gustav burst into 
instant fury. “What none of you can do is to come up with a 
good strategy against him!” 


x * * 


Ashemberg grew pale, bitterly regretting his unguarded com- 
ment. When King Charles Gustav was in a good frame of mind, 
pleased with himself and his circumstances, he seemed like a man 


created out of sheer goodness; but he was so ruthless and violent 
in his anger that his oldest and most distinguished generals 
quailed before his frown like sparrows before an eagle. 

It didn’t take him long, however, to regain control. ‘What 
are they like, these troops you saw with Tcharnyetzki?” he asked 
the dragoon. 

“I saw some matchless cavalry, as is common among the 
Poles.” 

“Those must have been the regiments that charged so well at 
Golemb,’’ the King interrupted. “They’re clearly veterans. And 
what about Tcharnyetzki himself? Did he seem confident?” 

“As confident, Sire, as if it was he who won the victory at 
Golemb. But they’ve already forgotten about their defeat and 
talk about nothing but their Krasitchin victory... Majesty,” Freed 
went on. “I’ve said everything Tcharnyetzki ordered me to say. 
But just as I was leaving, one of their senior people came up to 
me... an old, powerful looking man... and said he was the one 
who overthrew the immortal Gustaphus Adolphus in hand-to- 
hand combat. He said some harsh things about Your Majesty as 
well, which I don’t dare repeat, and the others joined him in his 
jeering. That’s how they are over there just now, full of them- 
selves and all puffed up with their new success! I rode away 
among jeers and insults.” 

“No matter!” Charles Gustav waved an impatient hand. “So 
Tcharnyetzki isn’t shattered after all and his forces are back in 
good order. Very well! All the more reason for us hurry after 
our main objective and come to grips Yan Casimir as swiftly as 
(Merete MoUecchtlcmien Mavelleave CO hcurc,  opread word 
through the army that those two regiments fell victim to peas- 
ants. Then sound the assembly and resume the march!” 


xk * * 


Left to himself, Charles Gustav, plunged into deep thought. 

In the presence of his generals and his army, he took care to 
show a confident and self-assured image, full of faith in himself 
and his future victory. But when he was alone and unobserved, 
and started pondering this disappointing war which had begun 
with such astonishing success but which became more difficult 
and unpredictable each day, he gave way to puzzlement and 
even to some doubts. 


He couldn’t get a grip on the situation. Nothing about this 
conquest was clear-cut and simple; nothing was exactly as it 
seemed. Sometimes he thought of himself as a man who wades 
out to sea and feels the firm ground falling away under his feet 
and the waters rising higher about his shoulders with each step. 

But he believed in his destiny. 

He placed his faith in his lucky star. 

He got up and approached the window to look up at this 
picked symbol of his own good fortune, namely at the star which 
stood the highest and shined the most brightly in the constella- 
tion known as the Great Bear, or the Chariot, and sometimes the 
Big Dipper. 

The sky was clear so that the King’s star shined as bright as 
ever, pulsing in pale blues and crimsons like a buoy anchored in 
the sea. But under it and reaching out towards it lay a black, 
solitary cloud which spread across the dark blue firmament like 
an awakening monster, and whose tentacles crept ever closer to 


the King’s guiding light. 


Chapter One Hundred and 
One 


NEXT DAY THE SWEDISH march turned east towards Lublin. 
Once there, Charles Gustav heard about the destruction of Bogus- 
lav’s army, and that Pan Sapyeha was coming south with a strong 
Lithuanian force, but he decided to ignore this nearing new threat 
behind him, reinforced the Lublin garrison, and set out for 
Zamost. He knew that if he could seize and occupy this powerful 
town and castle, he’d acquire an unshakeable foundation for the 
fest of mis campaien, ana that he d be able, at lone last, to look 
forward with full confidence to a successful conclusion to the war. 

Since no Swedish soldier had ever come near Zamost, Charles 
Gustav didn’t know what he might expect there. Those Poles 
who still remained in his service described it as the most power- 
ful fortress in the Commonwealth, citing the fact that all of 
Hmyelnitzki’s hundred thousand rebels failed to take it during 
iiie Oossacm Wars, But Decalsemmic monced thaw Moles didia t 
seem to know much about fortifications, and thought many 
castles to be quite impregnable when, in the West, such fortifi- 
cations would be considered as third-rate at best, he assumed 
that he had more than enough men and guns to take it. And 
even if Zamost was the mighty castle that his Poles described, he 
also knew that no Polish fortifications were ever in good condi- 
tion, that all of them lacked the necessary munitions and sup- 
plies, and that neither their main bastions nor their supporting 
earthworks were well-engineered or maintained, so he looked 
forward to its capture with comparative ease. 
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Moreover, he placed great faith in the magic of his name, on 
his awesome reputation for invincibility, and on his skills as a 
negotiator. It had been talk and blandishments more than feats 
of arms that gave him this strange country where every magnate 
felt free to make his own treaties without regard to anybody’s 
welfare but his own, and Charles Gustav didn’t see why they 
shouldn’t continue to do so. And because he was a shrewd 
political tactician who always liked to know with whom he was 
dealing, he wanted to discover everything he could about the 
Pord-oleZaniest. 

Who, exactly, was this Pan Zamoyski? What were his likes 
and dislikes? What would tempt him? How ambitious was he? 
How sharp were his wits? Whether he was thoughtful and 
determined? And what was his Achilles’ heel? 

“Every man has a classic flaw,” he told his advisors. “Some 
failing through which he can be reached and mastered. So 
what’s his?” 

Lucky for lum, Charnes Gustav had wust the man anion o dis 
followers to question about the Starosta and he did so in great 
detail hour after hour as the march went on. 


x * * 


The man to whom he turned for information about Pan 
Zamoyski was Pan Yan Sapyeha, a kinsman of the Voyevode of 
Vitebsk, who was still staining his family name with treason in 
those days much to the grief of the Lithuanian Hetman. In his 
view, the Master of Zamost would be even harder to break down 
than his castle walls, and not because he was stich a formidable 
man, or because his character was so strong and forceful, but 
because there was so little that he wanted. 

“Money won’t tempt him,” Pan Yan told the King, “because 
he’s as rich as Croesus. Honors and distinctions don’t mean a 
thing to him and he never went after them, or accepted them, 
even in the days when they fell into his hands without asking. 
As for titles, | heard myself how he thundered at Monsieur de 
Noyers, the Queen s secretary jtst Deeaise etic =F temetmann 
addressed him as mon Prince one day. ‘I’m not a prince,’ he told 
him, ‘but I’ve had archdukes as guests in my dungeons.’ It wasn’t 
he, as a matter of fact, who held arclidukes pmsenerineaanioce. 


It was his grandfather, the Great Chancellor as our nation knows 
him. But the point was made.” 

“If he opens his gates to me I'll offer him something that no 
Polish King can ever give to anyone,’ Charles Gustav replied. 

Sapyeha didn’t think it was his place to ask what such a gift 
could be. But Charles Gustav was quick to notice his curious 
and disbelieving glance. 

“Tll offer him the Palatinate of Lublin as his own independent 
kingdom,’ he said, brushing his long black hair back behind his 
ears as he did whenever he was deep in thought. “A King’s 
crown will tempt him. There’s never been one of you, not even 
the late Voyevode of Vilna, who could resist the promise of a 
throne.” 

“Whereas woOscid to younmecncnosity, site, Sap chauncpiicd 
with an ironic bow. But Charles Gustav shrugged. He didn’t 
mind if he was known as a ruthless and cold-blooded cynic. “I 
give it because it isn’t mine,” he said. “So it costs me nothing.” 

Sapyeha, however, still had serious doubts. 

“Zamovycais abachclal, Mesias blenever married . ble as 
no sons to whom to leave a kingdom. Crowns are important 
only to men with dynastic dreams.” 

“What would work on him then?” Charles Gustav demanded. 
“What would you suggest?” 

“Flattery, I should think, Sire,” Sapyeha informed him. “This 
is a rather simple-minded magnate and it shouldn’t be too hard 
to lead him astray. He has to be convinced that he’s the only 
person who can bring peace and quiet to the Commonwealth, 
that the country’s happiness, prosperity and safety, both now and 
in the future, lie wholly in his hands, and that he can achieve all 
this simply by letting us into Zamost. If the fish takes the hook 
we ll be in the city. If he doesn’t, we won’t.” 

“There's always artillery as a final argument,” said the King. 

‘Hmm... That’s the one kind of argument that Pan Zamoyski 
can answer very well. There’s no shortage of heavy guns in 
Zamost. We, in the meantime, would have to send for siege 
guns all the way to Prussia which will become impossible when 
the Spring thaws turn this whole province into mud.” 

“lve heard that his infantry is good,” Charles Gustav ob- 
served, “but he’s short of Horse.” 

"Gavdiiy wiomusciuimomly in “wte open.  Eesrdes, since 


Tcharnyetzki hasn’t been destroyed, he could easily throw a 
régiment Or twenntoe the fortressibeseive chiem 4 hand. 
“Your Excellency seems to see nothing but problems in this 
undertaking,” Charles Gustav sard with some disdain. 
 Butetestill havevtaitheaeyemr Majesty sistar, Sapyelsarsaicd 
coldly. 


x * * 


Pan Yan was right to suppose that Tcharnyetzki would supply 
Zamost with cavalry, necessary for reconnaissance and the cap- 
turing of prisoners to question. Although Pan Zamoyski had 
enough horsemen of his own, and didn’t ask anyone’s assistance, 
the Castellan thought it wise to send him two regiments which 
had taken the brunt of the Swedish counter-attack at Golemb 
and needed rest and refitting anyway. 

These were Shemberk’s Light Horse and Pan Volodyovski’s 
Laudanians. True to his code as a simple country squire, Pan 
Sobiepan showed them every hospitality, and when he heard 
what famous soldiers served under these colors he praised them 
to high heavens, showered them with every sort of kindness, and 
invited them daily to his table. 

But who could describe the joy of Princess Grizelda when she 
saw Yan Skshetuski and Volodyovski, her late husband’s bravest 
and most famous colonels? 

They went on their knees before her, moved to tears at the 
sight of the great lady they loved like all former Vishnovyetzki 
soldiers, and she wept copiously as well. | 

They had a world of memories to share. Old, glorious times 
in Prince Yerem1’s lost, far-off capital of Lubnie sprung to their 
minds when they saw each other; she felt as if she’d been 
suddenly transported to those happy years when her mighty 
husband, the elory ser the nation, mileceins: 1erce wanes bane, 
tamed lands beyond the Dnieper like Jove himself, full of life and 
power, driving fear into savage hearts with one frown of his lofty 
brows. Now the great lord was in his grave, barbarians made 
themselves at home in his Transdnieper country, and the exiled 
widow lived on memory and prayer among the ashes of her own 
happiness and greatness. 

Beauty and bitterness were so closely intertwined in these 
memories that all their thoughts flew like homing birds into the 


past. They talked about their former lives and all those places 
they damevemesce again, aboutmmld@borderawars and Paurce 
Yeremi’s military genius, and about these present. days of ruin 
and God's aiiger- 

“The Commonwealth would be in a different place if our 
Primece was still alive today, Van Sksketuski told her, ~ ine 
Cossacks would be beaten down into submission, the Transd- 
nieper would be the sword and buckler of the country, and the 
Swedes would have found their conqueror long ago. But God 
ruled otherwise to punish our sins.” 

“May He inspire Pan Tcharnyetzki to be our defender,” Prin- 
cess Grizelda said. 

“That’s sure to happen!” Pan Volodyovski cried. “Just as our 
Prince stood head and shoulders above all other leaders, so the 
Castellan of Kiev is like no commander that we know today. I 
served with both the Crown Hetmans and Pan Sapyeha too, and 
they're all great soldiers. But there is something special about 
Pan Tcharnyetzki. You'd say he was an eagle rather than just a 
man! Kindness itself, you'd say, but everyone shakes at the sight 
of him. Even Pan Zagloba forgets his jibes and jokes when he 
is around. And what a field commander! How he controls a 
battle! It just defies the imagination! There’s no question, 
ma'am, that a great war leader is rising in the Commonwealth.” 

“My husband, who knew him as a regimental colonel, 
thought the world of him,” the Princess said. “He showed great 
promise even in those days.” 

“There was even some talk that he was looking for a wife in 
our court at Lubnie,’” Pan Volodyovski threw in out of nowhere. 

“That I don’t recall,” Princess Grizelda said. 


x +t * 


Sicuiem (recall itebecalse it memenmappenced, am Michal 
was just trying to turn the conversation to the ladies of the 
Princess’ household so that he might find out something about 
Anusia Krasienska. But the ploy failed, the Princess turned the 
talk back to the Cossack Wars, and the little knight didn’t feel it 
proper to question her directly. “Anusia’s gone, he thought 
sadly. “Maybe for many years...!'. And he asked no more about 
her. 


He could have questioned the Zamost officers but they all had 


other things to think about just then. Patrols reported that the 
Swedes were closer every day and everyone was busy with 
preparations for the coming siege. 

Pan Michal and Pan Yan Skshetuski were given command 
functions on the walls since they were seasoned warriors and had 
first hand experience in fighting the Swedes, while Pan Zagloba 
bustled among the Zamoyski soldiers to raise their martial spirit 
with fantastic tales about his own triumphs over the Swedes who 
were quite unknown in the Zamost country. He also turned 
himself on the spot into the principal mentor and adviser of the 
overjoyed Starosta who listened to the fat knight in no time at 
all as if he were a fount of all military wisdom. In awe as he was 
of his regal sister, Pan Zamoyski was particularly taken with his 
famous guest when the Princess to!d him that her great husband, 
the magnificent Yeremi, thought highly of the one-eyed knight 
and often called him ‘a man beyond compare.’ 

Night after night then, at the dinner table, Pan Zagloba held 
forth about both the old days and the new, lecturing his fasci- 
nated listeners about the Cossack Wars, about Radzivill’s trea- 


son, and about the new Lithuanian Hetman whom—as he put 


it—he himself had made what he had become. 

“I told him straight off,” he said, “to carry a pocketful of hemp 
seeds and chew them every time he makes a decision. Now he’s 
so used to it that he pops one into his mouth all day long without 
even thinking, chews it up, spits out the husk and goes about his 
business. He does it at night too whenever he’s awake, and it’s 
done wonders for his wits. His oldest friends hardly recognize 
him now.” 

“How 1s that, then?’ the Starosta asked. 

“Because there’s oil in the seeds, Your Distinguished Wor- 
ship, and the more oil you put into your brains the more light 
there’s likely to be in them.” 

“Bless you, sir,” cried one of the Zamost colonels. “It’s the 
belly that gets filled up with the oil, not the brain.” 

“Est modus in rebus!’ Pan Zagloba answered. “All problems 
have their correct solution and every good riddle has a point to 
it. The thing to do is to drink as much wine as you can while 
you chew the seeds. The oil, being lighter, lies always on the 
surface, and the wine takes it to the brain since it rises there 


anyway. I have this secret from an old Hospodar of Valachia after 
whose death the Valachians wanted me to occupy their throne. 
But the Sultan wouldn’t go along with that.” 

‘And how could he stop it?” 

“The Turks don’t want a Valachian Hospodar who 1s able to 
Site a MecUnaldciiwana create a dy masty. §SO the Sultan set mie 
some conditions I couldn't accept.” 

“You must’ve eaten a lot of hemp seeds yourself in your 
time,” Pan Zamoyski said. 

“I didn’t need to,” answered Pan Zagloba. “But I’d advise 
Your Grace with all my heart to give it a try.” 

Hearing these barbed words, some of the listeners grew 
alarmed that Pan Zamoyski might take offense and feel himself 
insulted. But he either missed the point or chose to ignore it. 
He merely smiled and asked whether sunflower seeds would do 
as well as hemp. 

“Certainly,” Pan Zagloba said. “But since sunflower oil is 
heavier than hemp oil we'd have to drink a stronger wine than 
what we're drinking here.” 
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The Starosta understood at once what his guest had in mind, 
crew merry himself, ordered his best wines drawn out of the 
cellars, and the dinner turned into a celebration. 

Cheers rang out. 

Long life was drunk in countless toasts to the King, to the 
host, and to Pan Tcharnyetzki, and Pan Zagloba fell into such a 
festive mood that he monopolized the entire conversation. He 
held forth at length on the Golemb battle where, as it happened, 
he had put ona spirited performance which he could hardly help 
doing anyway since he rode with the Laudanians. But since the 
Swedes captured among Dubois’ dragoons reported the death of 
the Margave Valdemar, he quickly took that responsibility upon 
himself. 

“The entire battle would’ve taken a different course,” he 
explained, “if I hadn’t gone the day before to visit the canon of 
Baranov and Tcharnyetzki couldn’t find me to ask what to do. 
It’s also quite likely that the Swedes heard about that canon, 
who is a saintly man and famous for the mead he keeps in his 
cellars, and that’s why they came to Golemb when they did. By 


the time I got back it was too late to do anything about it. 
Charles Gustav was advancing and we had to charge. We'd have 
gone through them all like a hot knife through butter if the 
gentlemen of the General Levy hadn’t decided, with their usual 
discipline and courage, to display their contempt for the enemy 
by showing him their backsides. But what can you do? I’ve no 
idea how Tcharnyetzki will manage without me now!” 

“He’ll manage. Don’t you worry,’ Pan Volodyovski said. 

“And I know why! Because the Swedish King would much 
rather follow me to Zamost than search for him all along the far 
bank of the Vistula. I don’t deny that Tcharnyetzki is a fair 
soldier. But when he starts pulling at his beard, and glaring like 
a lynx, then a gentleman-trooper from the loftiest regiment 
starts thinking he’s no better than a hired dragoon. Nor does he 
care about a man’s lineage or connections!” 

“Nor should he,” Volodyovski snapped. 

“Maybe not, maybe yes,” Pan Zagloba answered. “You were 
a witness yourself when he had Pan Zyrski, who is a man of 
substance, horse-dragged in the square just because he hadn’t 
taken a patrol as far as he was told. Is that any way to deal with 
a well-born noble? No, no, gentlemen, you have to treat the 
gentry like a father, not like a dragoon. You have to say ‘my dear 
brother... if you would... if you’d be so kind,’ and then you must 
appeal to his courage, to his honor and his sense of manhood, 
and move him with a sentimental little reference to the Moth- 
erland and his own good name! You do that and he’ll go even 
farther than you want him to! A lot farther than some hired 
trooper who’s serving for money.” 

“War is war,’ the Starosta broke in sententiously. “And gentry 
are Pentry.. 

“IT like the clever way Your Distinguished Worship arrived at 
that conclusion,” Pan Zagloba noted. 

“Maybe so,” Volodyovski said. “But he’ll drive Carolus raving 
mad before he’s finished with him. I know. I’ve seen a war or 
two.” 

“But first we'll drive him mad!” Pleased with himself and the 
famous soldiers among whom he sat, Pan Starosta put on his own 
performance. He pursed and blew out his lips in contempt and 
challenge, glared fiercely around the table, placed his fists 
proudly on his hips and snorted like a fire-breathing dragon. 


“Bah! Swedes!” he spluttered. “What are they to me? Eh: 
Hmm? Why should I bother about them? If I invite a guest into 
my house I open the door! Eh, what? If I don’t, I don’t and 
titat sealleubiene sto it! 

Here the Starosta’ started wheezing and snorting even more 
ferociously, kicking the underside of the table with his knees, 
twisting his head about and swaying from side to side, making 
fierce faces, and speaking with that rough-hewn bluffness he 
affected in his favorite role. 

“Bah! What do I care? Carolus is master in Sweden but here 
in Zamost it’s Sobiepan Zamoyski who's King of his Castle. 
What? Hmm? Ey? Eques polonus sum, and that’s quite good 
enough for me because a Polish noble is anybody’s equal. So 
he’s the King of Sweden, eh? What? Hmm? So maybe Sweden 
isn’t big enough for him. But I’m Zamoyski and this is my 
house and it’s suits me fine! Ha! So he’s coming, is he? Let him 
come. My house is mine and I’m keeping it.” 

“Ah, and isn’t it grand to hear such eloquence?” Pan Zagloba 
boomed out to the entire table. “Not to mention such noble 
sentiments! The ancient Romans wouldn’t have been able to 
say it any better!” 
~ “A Zamoyski is a Zamoyski!” the Starosta cried out in reply, 
overjoyed to hear himself praised by such a noted person. “We 
never bowed to anybody and we never will. Zamost is mine, 
not his, and that’s all there’s to it!” 

“Long life to our host!’’the officers roared all around the table. 

‘Vivat! Vivatl 

“Master Zagloba!” the Starosta cried. “I won’t let Carolus into 
Zamost or you out of Zamost!” 

“Thank you for your great kindness, Excellency,” the fat 
knight replied. “But you can’t do that!” 

“And why not? Hmm? Eh?” 

“Because while you would add to his worries with the first 
point, you'd overjoy him with the second.” 

“Give me your word, though, that you’ll come and stay with 
mewaiter the war: 

“It’s yours.” 
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The celebration went on long into the night before fatigue 


began to suggest a time for rest to the feasting soldiers, especially 
since they could expect sleepless nights to begin quite soon. 
The Swedes were near and their forward columns would be in 
sight at almost any hour. 

inte veal, Won t ciVeulp omnes, sh mpm lee do alcl mca iuatn 
Michal and the two Skshetuskis as they made their way to their 
quarters elsewhere in the town. “Did you notice how we took 
to each other straight away? A master joiner wouldn't be able 
to set two boards together for a better fit than we suit each other, 
he and I! We'll have a good time in this Zamost, mark my 
words. He’s a decent fellow... Hmm, if he were my penknife 
I’d have to rub him often on a whetstone because he’s a bit dull 
around the edges, but he’s a good man for all that and he won't 
sell out like those Birjhan bastards... Amazing, isn’t it, how all 
the magnates cling to old Zagloba... They’re as bad as horseflies! 
Here I’ve barely got away from Sapyeha and I’ve got another... 
But I'll tune him up like an old base fiddle, damn me if I don't, 
and I'll play the Swedes a tune that'll have them dance them- 
selves to death nght here before Zamost... VI] wind him up like 
a grandfather clock!” 

A sudden outburst of cries further along the street distracted 
them for a moment and they stopped to listen. 

“What's going on?” Volodyovski asked a passing officer. 

“You can see fire in the sky off the walls!” the officer shot back 
inahurry. “Srebrezin is burning! The Swedes are almost here!” 

“Let's go to the walls then, gentlemen,” Pan Yan Skshetuski 
said. 

“You go,’ said Zagloba. “Yes, yes, you go and then you'll be 
alcetotellime allwabout it. Micarawinle wt! take a latcle=maan | 
need to save my strength for tomorrow.” 


Chapter One Hundred and 


Two 


THAT SAME NIGHT Pan Volodyovski went out on reconnaissance 
and came back before dawn with more than a dozen prisoners to 
question. They confirmed that the Swedish King was in Srebre- 
zin, there in his own person, and that he would be before Zamost 
within a few hours. 

Pan Zamoyski was greatly moved and pleased to hear this 
news. He'd become quite stirred up by the idea of a siege and 
looked forward to trying out his walls and cannon on Charles 
Gustav’s army. He was also quite right in supposing that even if 
lbearve t@m@etcal Tithe cid, We Gibec able to ule Upitne Malmepant 
of the Swedish forces for many long months, thus giving Yan 
Casimir the time to gather all his scattered troops, bring in the 
Khan’s army, and organize a victorious resistance in the rest of 
the country. 

“For once in my life I have an opportunity to be of some real 
service to our King and the Motherland,” he told a meeting of 
his chief commanders. “And I want to warn you in advance, 
gentlemen, that I'll blow up the whole place, with myself in it, 
before a single Swede sets foot in it. They want to take 
Zamoyski, do they? Good! Let them try! We'll see who gets 
whom! And I trust that you gentlemen will stand by me no 
matter what happens.” 

“We're ready to fall at your side, Your Distinguished Wor- 
ship!” the officers chorused. 

“Let’s just hope that Carolus decides to besiege us,” Pan 
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Z.agloba offered, “Because he nehtmot ea Gemtlcmicie \ceniy, 
name’s Zagloba! I'll be the first to lead a sally!” 

“And I’ll go with Uncle!” boomed Pan Roche Kowalski. “Vl 
PO alten thesmimenhiiniselt! 


‘“And now to the walls!” the Starosta ordered. 
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They moved at once. The walls were ablaze with color as if 
banks of flowers had bloomed there overnight. Foot regiments 
of such splendid quality that they had no rivals anywhere in the 
Commonwealth, stood side by side on the battlements, musket 
in hand, and with all eyes fixed on the fields below them. There 
were a few French and Prussian companies among them but for 
the most part they were local levies recruited from the villages 
in the Zamost country: tall, heavy-shouldered men, trained and 
disciplined in the Western fashion and dressed in the bright red, 
blue and yellow uniforms of the day, who fought as steadily and 
fiercely as Cromwell’s English veterans. 

They were particularly fearsome when it came to a hand-to- 
hand assault with their swords and halberds after their musket 
volleys. Now they looked forward with confidence and impa- 
tience to their first meeting with the Swedes, conscious of their 
memorable stand against Hmyelnitzki just a few years earlier. 
The artillerymen, busy about the guns whose long necks and 
wide gaping jaws thrust hungrily beyond the parapets, were 
mostly Flemish, recruited in Holland, which was well-known as 
the source of the world’s best gunners. Out in the broad fields, 
beyond the moat but within the protective range of the heavy 
cannon, light cavalry trotted back and forth, ready to leap where 
needed. 

The Starosta rode along the walls, dressed in enameled armor 
and carrying a gilded mace, and queried the lookouts with rising 
impatience. “Well? Is there something out there?” 

Told that the Swedes weren’t anywhere in sight, he muttered 
thick curses under his long mustache and rode elsewhere to 
demand again: “Well? What do you see? Is there something 
Out tiene: 

But there was nothing for some time. It was hard to see 
anything clearly through the pale mist which didn’t start to 
dissipate and sink into the ground until midmorning. It was 


about ten o’clock when the morning cleared, a bright blue sky 
appeared overhead, the near horizons were exposed to view, and 
loud calls burst out along the western walls. 

“They re comme! They re coming!” 
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The Starosta, Pan Zagloba, and three of Pan Zamoyski’s 
orderly officers hurried there at once, climbed a massive bastion 
which offered a clear field of view far into the distance, and 
started peering through field telescopes. There were still some 
layers of pale blue fog clinging to the ground, and the Swedish 
columns that advanced out of the northwest seemed to be nsing 
from it like waders from the waters of a sea. Their nearest 
regiments were now in plain sight, so that the watchers didn’t 
need their telescopes to identify the deep, wide ranks of march- 
ing infantry and the gleaming cavalcade of Reiters. But those 
brigades that were still too far to see clearly through the dwin- 
dling haze were like a low, dark cloud rolling towards the city 
across the horizon. 

It was a stirring sight. More foot regiments, guns and horse- 
Men eMmerseduwith every moment.) Fromethe center of cach 
battalion square rose a symmetrical rectangle of tall pikes, as 
even-sided as the squares themselves, each with a broad battle 
flag waiving above it in one of several combinations of white, 
blue and yellow. Most of them bore either a white cross or a 
golden lion ona skyblue field. The light cool breeze that blew 
across the meadows carried the creak of wheels, the rattle of 
weaponry and armor, and the muffled growl of many thousand 
voices to the silent watchers on the walls. Having come to 
within twice the range of a carronade, the enemy began to 
spread around the fortress, breaking up into bustling groups that 
Picciedsthein temtssmset OUlsthein  Gotme-lnes, and set avout 
digging their siege works and artillery emplacements. 

“Well, there they are,’ the Starosta said. 

“Uiere theyre, the sonoet bitehicyraacneed Pan Zacloba. 

“You could count them man for man, they’re so clear to see.” 

‘An old practitioner like me doesn’t need more than a glance 
for that,” Pan Zagloba said importantly, knowing very well the 
exact numbers of the Swedish army. “There are ten thousand 


cavalry and eight thousand infantry along with the gunners. I'll 
stake my whole fortune if I’m wrong by one foot-slogging oaf.” 

“Can you be that sure with just one quick look?” 

“Ten thousand horse and eight thousand sloggers, as I live and 
breathe! But God will see to it that they leave in much smaller 
numbers. Let me just lead one sally!” 

“Hey, do you hear? They’re playing their fanfares!” 

The Swedish trumpeters and drummers paraded in front of 
their regiments, beating out their brassy battle hymns, while the 
more distant columns drew near and took up their positions all 
around the city. Finally a group of horsemen broke away from 
the main division and trotted towards the walls with sheets of 
white shirt-cloth impaled on their rapiers which they began to 
wave in the air above them halfway to the gates. 

“An embassy!” Pan Zagloba said. “I saw how they came to 
Birjhe, the arrogant brigands, and everyone knows what hap- 
pene dover tnenes: 

It had been Keydany rather than Birjhe where the Raddzivill 
treason was hatched and proclaimed but Pan Zagloba never let 
a fact get in the way of a story. 

“Zamost isn’t Birjhe,” the Starosta said, snorting with con- 
tempt. “And I’m not the Voyevode of Vilna.” 
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Meanwhile the horsemen came close to the gate. They 
stopped there, calling out and waving their white flags, and a 
moment later a duty officer galloped up to the Starosta with 
word that Pan Yan Sapyeha wished to speak to him in the name 
of the Swedish King. 

But Pan Sobiepan would have none of that. He had climbed 
off his horse, the better to watch the Swedes off his massive 
walls, and now he began to snort and puff and to blow out his 
lips. 

He pranced about in a dancing little shuffle of impatience, and 
finally cocked his fists proudly at his hips. 

“Tell Pan Sapyeha that Zamoyski doesn’t talk to traitors,” he 
said at last in a determined manner that caught Pan Zagloba’s 
fancy straightaway. “If the Swedish King wants to tell me 
something let him send me Swedes. Because his Polish lackeys 
are fit to talk only to my dogs!” 


“As I love God!” Pan Zagloba cried with genuine enthusiasm. 
“That's a proper answer!” 

“To the Devil with them!” Pan Sobiepan boomed out, excited 
both by his own words and Zagloba’s praise. “Eh? What? Am 
I to make some kind of ceremony out of this? What do they 
think they are?” 

“Allow me, Your Grace, to carry that reply to them myself!” 
Pan Zagloba cried and galloped off at once with the duty officer. 

He was seen shortly afterwards talking to Sapyeha and he must 
have added some barbed comments of his own to Pan Za- 
moyski’s answer because the envoy spun around as if a thunder- 
bolt had struck the ground before him, pulled his cap down over 
his ears, and galloped off towards the Swedish lines without a 
backward glance, while jeers and catcalls followed him off the 
walls and from the ranks of the cavalry brigade stationed before 
the gate. 

He reported to his master, still pale and shaken, but Charles 
Gustav seemed quite as disturbed on his own. One expert 
glance was enough to tell him that Zamost was a far tougher nut 
to crack than he had expected. At worst, he thought, he’d find 
a walled city not much different to Krakow or Poznan or any 
other Polish town that he’d already taken. Instead, he found 
himself staring up at a mighty fortress that brought to mind the 
best he’d seen in the Netherlands and Denmark, and which was 
totally beyond his reach without his biggest siege guns. 

“Well? What happened?” he asked Pan Sapyeha. 

“Nothing happened! Zamoyski doesn’t want to talk to any 
Pole who serves Your Majesty. He sent out his jester who told 
me things about me and Your Majesty as well that I wouldn’t 
know how to repeat!” 

Pivdom t Canes whowne tallksvtosas lomenas he talc. (@larles 
Gustav said, irritated, and shrugged with impatience. “I have 
some iron arguments if that’s what he wants to hear! Meanwhile 
Diseneirorpeell,- 
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A half hour later General Forgell, nding with a purely Swed- 


ish suite, announced himself to the sentries at the gate. The 
drawbridge creaked down across the moat, the gates swung wide 


open, and the General rode into the fortress city amid a dignified 
and disciplined attention and silence. 

No one attempted to blindfold him or anyone he’d brought 
and he concluded that the confident Zamoyski wanted him to 
take a good look around and to report to the King everything 
he saw. Furthermore, the magnate received him with such an 
opulent display of wealth that the General lost more of his 
composure. No Swedish noble had one twentieth part of the 
riches of their Polish counterparts and the Lord of Zamost had 
more than most others. 

All this, however, gave the perceptive Swede the line he 
should follow and he started off by treating the Starosta with the 
respect due to a reigning monarch. He knew the Poles. He 
spoke and understood the Latin which was the lingua franca of 
the Polish gentry and indeed of all civilized and educated men 
of the time in Europe, and he addressed him as either princeps or, 
in French, mon prince right from the beginning, even though the 
strangely bluff and down-to-earth magnifico interrupted him 
sharply the first time he did it. 

“I’m not a princeps nor any kind of Highness! Eques polonus 
sum, that’s all, but that’s what makes me the equal of all your 
Pitmecs) 

“Your Exalted Highness,” Forgell went on none the less. “His 


Majesty the King,’—and here he went through a long list of 


Charles Gustav's titles and possessions—“hasn’t come here as an 
enemy. He comes as a guest, confident that Your Highness will 
want to receive him and his troops in your splendid city and that 
you ll be pleased to welcome him within your gates.” 

‘les not a Polish custom to tim away a ened sean 
Zamoyski shrugged and went on with great dignity, conscious 
of the importance of the moment—“even if he comes without 
an invitation. I’m the master here, just as your Carolus Gustavus 
is master in his Sweden, and I can always find an extra place at 
my table. In fact a caller as distinguished as His Majesty can have 
the chief place among us, so tell him from me that he’s very 
welcome. But as you've seen I’m not short of servants so His 
Swedish Majesty doesn’t have to bring any of his own. Other- 
wise I'd think thatuhe takes me fora threagisane, pimy sent of 
host and wants to show me his contempt.” 
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“Very good!” whispered Pan Zagloba who stood just behind 
the Starosta’s chair, while Pan Zamoyski began to puff and blow 
through his lips, and rolled his eyes proudly at the officers 
around him. 

“So there you have it!” he said, his oration over. “That’s how 
itis. What? Ha?” 

Forgell bit down on his mustache in annoyance, thought 
quietly for a moment longer, and then resumed along the lines 
suggested by Pan Yan Sapyeha. 

“It would be the most deplorable sign of distrust for His 
Majesty if Your Highness refused to accept his garrison as well,” 
he said. “I’m the King’s confidant, | know his mind and what 
he’d be thinking. Furthermore, I’m charged to tell you in his 
name, and to guarantee it upon his own honor, that His Majesty 
has no wish to occupy this city for long, nor does he have any 
designs on Your Highness’ other territories and possessions. But 
when war is flaring up again in this unhappy country, when 
rebellion rears its dreadful head, when Yan Casimir comes back 
to pursue his own selfish claims not caring about the calamities 
that might befall the Commonwealth in the process, and further- 
more, when he joins forces with heathen savages and barbarians 
against His Majesty’s pious Christian troops, then my illustrious 
master, the invincible and unconquered friend who has come 
calling on Your Highness here, simply has no choice. He loves 
this country and he is determined to drive the usurper into the 
Tartar Steppes, or even among the Turks if that’s what must 
happen, just so that tranquility, happiness and prosperity might 
be restored to all the citizens of this splendid Commonwealth.” 

The Starosta slapped his knee, pursed his thick lips but didn’t 
find an answer, and Pan Zagloba hissed into his ear: “The Devil 
has dressed himself in a cassock and is ringing for Mass with his 
tail.” 

“His Majesty's benevolent protection has already brought 
much good to this country,” Forgell went on with rising confi- 
dence and power. “But since his loving heart, the heart of a real 
father, tells him that he must do even more, he has left his 
Prussian provinces again to come to your rescue, and now, to 
bring a quick and happy end to this country’s troubles, he needs 
to borrow Your Highness’ city for a time as the base from which 
he may pursue the rebels. 


“Hearing, however, that he who rules in Zamost,” he contin- 
ued glibly, “stands head-and-shoulders above all his countrymen 
in wealth, wisdom, antiquity of his lineage, the brilliance of his 
mind and love for his country, he believes that he has found a 
heart and mind akin to his own. ‘He’ll understand me,’ he has 
told us all. ‘He’ll guess and appreciate my true intentions for this 
splendid land! He’ll meet my trust, exceed my expectations, and be the 
first to help me bring a joyful and untroubled future to all of his people.’ 

“Nor is he wrong, Your Highness,” he pressed on. “It is up 
to you to ensure the fate of all your countrymen and to become 
their savior and their future father. My Lord the King is well 
aware that he who inherits such fame, renown and greatness as 
Your Illustrious Highness, must let it grow, increase it, and 
embellish it with an immortal luster for the benefit of future 
generations. Thus he is confident that you will join him in his 
great work of rescue and salvation... 

“Truly,” he cried in the soundless hush that fell upon the 
gathering in Pan Zamoyski’s dazzling audience chamber. “Your 
Exalted Highness can do more for your entire country just by 
Opening your gates to His Majesty today than if you added a 
whole new province to the Commonwealth. The King trusts, 
my lord, that your extraordinary perspicacity and wisdom, and 
your deep love and caring for your country, will guide your 
decision in this matter as they always have. Which is why he 
asks rather than demanding, suggests more than orders as is his 
right to do, and offers his friendship rather than a threat. He 
doesn't come here to speak as a sovereign to his subject, High- 
ness... but as one powerful, independent ruler to another.’ 


bd 
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Here the Swedish general swept Pan Zamoyski a profound 
obeisance, as if he were bowing to a sovereign monarch, and 
stepped back to await his reply in silence. A similarly breathless 
silence descended on the room where all eyes fixed themselves 
on the pondering Starosta. 

“Here's thettningychessaidatrenamv hile.” “Imigerateiul tomtire 
King for his high opinion of my wits and my love of country. 
That’s all as may be. I’m also glad, being just an ordinary Polish 
country squire, to have such a powerful ruler for a friend. But 
it seems to me we could be just as friendly if his Swedish 


Highness stayed put in his Stockhoim and I sat in Zamost, what? 
Stockholm is his, right? Just as Zamost’s mine, and I can open 
my gates or keep them closed as | please, eh? Hmm? As for our 
feelings about the Commonwealth, his and mine, that I won’t 
ARMac ie xceMe nat) tinimiche func Octtcr olf ithe sweaes 
took themselves out rather than coming in. That’s the thing, 
silgeiee  Wieete othe. einige Juice On ieas i Subee Ona 
Zamost would come handy in helping his Swedish Majesty to 
beat Yan Casimir, but it so happens I swore my oath to him not 
to the King of Sweden, and | wish him the best of luck and a 
speedy victory, and that’s another difference... So this is what 
your excellency had better tell your master: Zamost is mine, 
and I’m keeping it, and that’s that.” 

“That's statesmanship for you!” shouted Pan Zagloba. 

A quick growl of pleased excitement swept across the room 
but the Starosta slapped his knees again and restored the silence. 

Forgell lost some of his composure. He stood in silence and 
confusion for a moment longer and then resumed his arguments: 
pleading, flattering, explaining and slipping in a pointed little 
threat or two here and there. His reasoning would have shaken 
and undermined an audience as unmovable as the walls outside. 
His Latin flowed as fulsomely and profusely as a swollen river. 
Sweat beaded his forehead. But none of it did any good on the 
blunt Starosta who merely slapped his knees and shot back after 
every pause: 

‘“Zamost is mine and that’s all there’s to it.” 

The fruitless embassy had gone on too long, and at last Forgell 
found it too difficult to go on with it. He and his mission both 
were turning into ajoke. Barbed, jeering comments, followed 
by bursts of muffled laughter, darted at him from all sides, 
especially from the fat knight behind Zamoyski’s chair. He 
realized that only his final argument remained and he unrolled 
the sheet of parchment, heavy with dangling seals, which he’d 
held all this time quietly at his side. 

“His Majesty the King of the Swedes, the Goths and the 
Vandals,” he read out and, once again, listed all of Charles 
Gustav's titles, kingdoms, dukedoms and possessions, “hereby 
bestows upon Your Royal Highness, in exchange for the keys to 
VOUMCity wallmchicntemuitomes ana counties of the Ralatinate of 
Lublin to be yours in perpetuity as an independent kingdom!” 


Astounded, the gathering stared wide-eyed at the dazed Sta- 
rosta, who was just as nonplused and surprised as everybody else, 
and just as unable to think of anything to say. 

And then Pan Zagloba prompted him in Polish: “In ex- 
change, Your Distinguished Worship, bestow the Netherlands 
on the King of Sweden.” 

“And I,” the Starosta fired straight at the astonished Forgell, 
“bestow upon his Swedish Majesty all the territories and coun- 
tiess@® the Netherlands: 

One vast roar of laughter boomed out throughout the cham- 
ber; bellies shook and quivered, sashes heaved. Some of the 
gathered officers and nobles staggered about as if they were 
drunk. Others beat their hands together in applause. Still 
others sagged against their nearest neighbor, too weak with 
laughter to stand on their own, and the hilarity swept helplessly 
on and on. 

Forgell’s face lost its color. He stood as white as his own 
sheet of parchment, with fiercely narrowed brows and a proud, 
bitter light glaring in his eyes. 

He waited until the wild paroxysm around him spent itself 
into a gasping silence, then asked in short, broken phrases, 
bitten-off in anger: “Is this the last we'll hear from Your 
Highness on this matter?” 

“No!” the Starosta boomed out and lifted his head proudly. 
“Now you'll hear my cannon!” 


x *«* * 


Two hours later the Swedish guns roared out of their en- 
trenchments and the Zamost batteries replied with an equal 
power. Gunsmoke choked the town with a thick acrid cloud 
which flashed and quivered with a constant thundering. But the 
heavy fortress guns soon overwhelmed the lighter Swedish 
pieces whose shot fell mostly into the broad, defensive ditch or 
bounced harmlessly off the massive bastions; by evening, the 
enemy had to pull back from their forward lines because the 
fortress showered them with such a rain of iron that no one 
could bear it. Carried away by anger, Charles Gustav ordered 
all the neighboring villages and townships set ablaze and the 
whole countryside looked like a sea of fire after dusk. 


“Let them burn,’ the Starosta shrugged. “We have a dry roof 
over our heads and they’ll soon have sleet behind their collars.” 

He was so pleased with himself that he gave a great banquet 
that same night that lasted until dawn. A noisy band played such 
enthusiastic musical accompaniment to the cheers and the clink 
of goblets that the Swedes heard it over the crash of cannon in 
their farthest trenches. 

But the Swedes also kept their cannon going all night long. 
Next day the King received several new batteries which opened 
fire the moment they were wheeled into their emplacements. 
He had no hope of cracking those formidable ramparts; he 
merely wanted to convince Zamoyski that he’d attack without 
mercy until the town surrendered. But the bluff Starosta couldn’t 
care less. He sat out on the walls hour after hour wondering aloud 
why the Swedes wanted to waste so much powder. 

“What do they expect to get out of all this noise?” he wanted 
to know. 

Pan Volodyovski and some other officers begged him to let 
them loose in a night attack on the Swedish trenches but Pan 
Zamoyski wouldn't let them go. He saw no point in risking 
more lives than he had to. He knew, moreover, that a com- 
mander as farsighted as the King of Sweden would never let his 
troops be taken by surprise and a general engagement in the 
open field was out of the question. 

Pan Zagloba pressed harder than ever to be allowed to lead a 
midnight sally but, as he expected, Pan Zamoyski wouldn't let 
him go. 

“You're too bloodthirsty, my friend,” he told the fat knight. 
“We're snug and happy here and the Swedes are miserable. So 
why should we stick our noses among them? Besides, you could 
get killed and you're my best advisor. It’s your quick wits, not 
mine, that put Forgell in such a tight spot with that bit about the 
Netherlands.” 

Knowing that no power on earth would make Pan Sobiepan 
change his mind once he’d made it up, Pan Zagloba complained 
bitterly that he could hardly breathe within the walls, being as 
anxious as he was to get at the Swedes. 

“But what can I do?” he told everyone who'd listen, and 
sighed in resignation. “Orders are orders and a good soldier has 


to do what his general tells him, no matter how it tugs and tears 
at aint 

With nothing else to do, he whiled away his hours on the 
walls, sitting among the soldiers and giving sage warnings and 
advice which most of them heard with great respect. All of 
them honored him. All knew him to be one of the foremost and 
most experienced warriors in the Commonwealth. He, in the 
meantime, grew more delighted every day with their fighting 
spirit and determination. 

“Different times, my dear friend,” he’d tell Volodyovski. 
“Wilferent times! eamedstne Ceutny seeot a dittenemtuspinitiy la: ci. 
No one thinks about giving up or treason and everyone's ready 
to lay down his life for his King and Country. Remember how 
it was just a year ago? This one turned traitor, another accepted 
protection from the Swedes, that’s all we heard from all parts of 
the country. Now it’s the Swedes who're looking to the Devil 
for help and protection and they'll get it too when they’re fried 
and eaten. Our bellies are so full that the drummers could beat 
dance tunes out of them while the Swedes’ guts twist into knots 
with hunger. Different times, my friend! Different times, thank 


God!” 
x * * 


Pan Zagloba was quite right in his assessment of Charles 
Gustav's unenviable position. The Swedish army never carried 
more than one day’s field rations, relying normally on what they 
seized around them, and finding food and fodder for eighteen 
thousands men and twelve thousand horses anywhere near 
Zamost was beyond anybody’s means. Shrewd as a badger, Pan 
Zamoyski had stripped the countryside for several miles around 
of anything that could be eaten even before the Swedes were 
anywhere near. More distant counties were thick with confed- 
erates and bands of armed peasants so that sending foragers 
among them was like a death sentence. 

Moreover, Pan Tcharnyetzki hadn’t gone beyond the Vistula 
as he had announced but circled the Swedish camp like a lean 
predator around a huddled sheepfold. 

Once more the nights blared with trumpets sounded for 
alarm. Once again small columns and detachments vanished 
without a word. Some Polish troops appeared on the road to 


Krasnik, cutting off the Swedes’ communications with the Vis- 
tula and the river transport on which they depended; and then 
came news that Pan Sapyeha was marching south with a strong 
Lithuanian army, that he had taken Lublin, and that he was 
driving hard to the relief of Zamost. 

No one could see that whole terrifying picture more clearly 
than old Wittemberg and he gathered up his courage to present 
it openly to the King. 

“I know,” he said, “that Your Majesty’s genius can make 
miracles. But looking at it all from a realistic, human point of 
view, hunger will get us down and nota living soul will get away 
from here when the enemy throws himself on the starved, 
exhausted wretches that our men will become in another week.” 

“Pd finish the war in two months if I had that fortress,” said 
the King. 

“A year wouldn’t be enough to take it, Sire.” 

The King agreed with the old Field Marshal but he could not 
bring himself to say so. Nor could he admit, even to himself, 
that his own genius failed him in this situation and that he simply 
didn’t know what to do about it. But he believed in luck, and 
the opportunities brought when least expected by a change of 
fortune, and he ordered the bombardment to go on night and 
day. 

“If | break their spirit they might be willing to come to some 
Asrecinent, me told Wis @enerals.  Mecep tine! 

After several days of such cannonading that clouds of gun- 
smoke obscured the skies everywhere around them, Forgell 
appeared once more before the Starosta. 

“My Lord the King hopes that the damage that our bombard- 
ment must have caused in Zamost will incline Your Highness to 
new negotiations,” he said. 

“Certainly there’s damage,” Pan Zamoyski said. “Why 
shouldn’t there be damage? You killed a pig in the market 
square with a piece of shrapnel. Shoot another week and you 
might kill one more.” 

Forgell took that answer to the King. That night another 
council sat in session in the King’s headquarters, next morning 
the Swedes began to strike their tents, pull their artillery out of 
their positions and load their baggage wagons, and the whole 
army marched away at nightfall. 


Zamost thundered after them with every gun, and two regi- 


ments of Horse—Shemberk’s and Volodyovski’s—went out 
through the southern gate when the Swedes disappeared from 
sight, and followed in their tracks. 

The Swedes marched south. Wittemberg advised a retreat 
towards the Vistula and then northwest to Warsaw, swearing that 
this was the only path to saving the army, but the Swedish 
Alexander had set his heart on the pursuit of the Polish Darius 
and remained determined to hound him to the far ends of 
Europe and beyond. 


Chapter One Hundred and 
Three 


SPRING TOOK A STRANGE PATH that year in that part of Europe, 
because while the snows melted in the northern regions of the 
Commonwealth, and the ice cracked and thawed on the lakes and 
rivers sending the warm March floods throughout the country- 
side, the cold breath of Winter still blew its frigid blasts out of the 
mountains in the south and sealed the fields, the forests and the 
waterways with its snow and ice. The woods remained bent 
under their thick, white Winter canopies, and the frozen trails 
drummed coldly under the horses’ hooves. The days were crisp 
and dry, the sunsets were scarlet, and the chilled, breathless nights 
were brilliant with a myriad stars and the icy glare of reflected 
moonlight. 

The country folk who worked the rich black soil of Eastern 
Malopolska were pleased with that protracted Winter, telling 
each other that the long, unseasonable freeze would rid them of 
the fieldmice that had come to life in the icy furrows, and the 
Swedes as well wherever they might be. 

But if their Spring was late in coming that year, it fell upon 
them like a husaria charge when it finally came, cracking the icy 
grip of Winter in one overwhelming and irresistible assault. The 
sun, burning as hot as if it were Summer, seemed to be pouring 
molten metal from the sky. Winter’s cold carapace split every- 
where at once; warm winds flew out of the Hungarian prairies 
and breathed fresh life into the woods and pastures. Patches of 
ripe black soil steamed everywhere among the pools of water 
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that gleamed in the fields; a bright green coverlet of fresh shoots 
and grasses sprouted along the riverbanks; the marshlands were 
suddenly rich with stirring bird-life, and the snowy forests 
Secitedsto mel tnitoueats ot eller, 

Birds in their millions filled the clear skies. Long-legged 
cranes, wild geese and ducks, and shrill, broad-winged herons 
trailed overhead in their endless wavering formations. The 
storks came back to last year’s nests atop old wagon wheels 
nailed to upright poles in every village, thatched roofs filled with 
swallows, and birds of all kinds swarmed chattering in the 
barnyards. The ponds and woodlands echoed with new calls and 
cawing, and the whole countryside resounded after dusk with 
the croaking chorus of frogs clustered about the water. 

Then came days and nights of uninterrupted rain and a thick, 
warm drizzle that hung in the sodden air for weeks at a time. 
The fields and pastures turned almost overnight into lakes and 
marsh ponds, rivers swelled and overran their banks, fords van- 
ished under rushing torrents and bridges washed away, and all 
the roads and tracks and country trails turned into a quaking sea 
of mud. 

Trailing among these widespread waters and quagmires, pull- 
ing themselves one step at a time through that endless morass of 
thick molten clay, the Swedish columns plodded doggedly to the 
south. But how different was this dispirited and bedraggled 
procession, that crawled through the mud like a funeral cortege 
or like condemned felons dragged to their execution, from the 
splendid army which had marched at one time with Wittemberg 
into Vyelkopolska. 

Hunger had stamped its indelible brand into the gaunt faces 
of those desperate veterans; they moved like broken shadows, 
more like sleepless and grief-stricken ghosts than living men and 
soldiers; slogging along day after day without hope of rest; 
knowing that at the end of their torments lay only another 
battlefield, and that the ease they craved would come to them 
only in the sleep of the dead. 

Ironclad wraiths sat on the skeletons of horses. The infantry 
could barely drag itself along, holding their pikes and muskets 
with quivering hands. One grim day followed another in de- 
pleting sameness and their march continued. Their transport 
failed. Their wagons bogged down. Their cannon sank into the 


mud and had to be abandoned. They crept along so slowly that 
@m SOme days the entire arniy hardly made a mile. Disease fell 
on them like carrion birds settling on a corpse. Some of the ill, 
stricken soldiers staggered on with shaking limbs, and teeth 
clattering in fever; others collapsed and sunk wearily to the 
ground, preferring death to that remorseless struggle. 

But King Charles Gustav, the Swedish Alexander, was deter- 
mined to come to grips with the Polish Darius and the march 
went on. 
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Meanwhile, as he drove his army in pursuit of his invisible 
antagonist, Charles Gustav was followed and pursued himself. 
Just as a sick bison is trailed at might by a pack of jackals who 
wait for him to stumble to his knees—and he goes on, hearing 
the hungry howls behind him and knowing that sooner or later 
he must fall—so the armed peasant bands and partisan detach- 
ments of the gentry trailed the Swedes, snapping at their heels 
and coming ever closer. 

And at last came Tcharnyetzki, the most dangerous and im- 
placable hunter of them all, and moved behind the Swedes like 
an avenging shadow. Each time the Swedish rear guards glanced 
across their shoulders they could see horsemen on the near 
horizon, or following in their tracks only a mile away, or coming 
at them just beyond the range of their artillery and muskets, or 
right there on their necks and charging down upon them. 

The Swedes longed for battle. 

They prayed for it as desperately as if it were salvation. They 
knew that if they could just force the terrible Tcharnyetzki into 
a set-piece battle in the open field, they'd have a chance to crush 
him and shatter his growing forces while they still had the 
advantage of armaments and numbers, and put an end for all 
time to that pursuing menace. 

But Pan Tcharnyetzki preferred to bide his time and side- 
stepped all@tmeir efforts to trap himemito a generalemgazvement. 
Instead he seemed to play with them, hunting them from a 
distance like a falconer, sending his troops against them like darts 
out of ambush, and holding his own main force intact. 

It happened now and then that he’d slip past the Swedes, 
forge ahead and bar their way along some ridge or river, and 


raise their hopes that he would stand and fight. And then a 
miracle would transform the Scandinavian veterans. War horns 
played joyful arias from one end of Charles Gustav's army to the 
other. The sick, bedraggled ranks of helpless, stumbling shad- 
ows, each of whom looked like Lazarus risen from the dead, 
thundered with sudden cheers as if a new spirit had burst to life 
within them. Wraiths marched to battle aglow with sudden 
health and with joy blazing in their eyes like fire. Their pikes 
and muskets moved with the precision of machines, clutched by 
fists of iron. Their war cries tore the air, and they stepped out 
as if on parade, impatient to strike the enemy chest to armored 
chest. 

Tcharnyetzki would attack until their cannon joined in the 
battle and then his regiments swung aside, leaving the passage 
clear, and the Swedes went on even more exhausted and disap- 
pointed than before. But where Charles Gustav's cannon didn’t 
reach the battle line in time, so that swords and lances could 
decide the issue, he struck like lightning and destroyed every- 
thing before him. 

Old Wittemberg renewed his pleas for an immediate general 
retreat, begging the King not to expose the army and himself to 
unavoidable destruction, but now he couldn’t even elicit a 
disdainful answer. Charles Gustav only glared at him in tight- 
lipped reply and pointed to the south, to the Ruthenian country 
where he expected to find Yan Casimir, an open field for 
conquest, and then: victory, rest, provisions, fodder for the 
horses, and rich loot. 

Meanwhile, having once triumphed by bad faith and betrayal, 
he was losing by it. Those few Polish cavalry formations that 
still obeyed his orders—and by this time they were his only 
cavalry that could face Tcharnyetzki—began to leave the 
Swedes. 

First to go was Zbrozek, who had stayed in the Swedish 
service only out of blind loyalty to his men and his sense of duty 
to them as their leader. He took his leave by riding over a 
regiment of Mueller’s dragoons, killing half of them and scatter- 
ing the rest. Kalinski’s Horse followed the next day, cutting 
their way through some Swedish infantry. Pan Yan Sapyeha 
grew gloomy, gnawing at some secret bitterness within him and 


considering his options. He still rode in Charles Gustav’s suite, 
and still believed in the lucky star of that unconquered warrior, 
but his men were deserting their colors almost by the hour. 

Fully aware of the mounting dangers, Charles Gustav headed 
for the River San which joined the Vistula near Sandomir 
farther to the west, thus restoring his communications with 
Warsaw and Prussia, but he still had a long way to go to reach 
either waterway. 

He kept hoping that Yan Casimir would try to bar his way 
somewhere between the San and Lvov. One major victory 
could still change everything for the Swedes. But the Polish 
Panis disappoimeceduinin. like: Neharmyetzki, Ine preterredmto 
wait. Delay was Yan Casimir’s best ally anyway. He needed 
time to gather all his forces, for the Crown Hetmans to train 
their new army for Crown Marshal Lubomirski to come up with 
his splendid regiments and his mountaineers, and for Pan 
Sapyeha’s Lithuanians to reach him from the north. 

Besides, as Wittemberg pointed out in vain, no one among 
the Swedes was sure where to look for this returned Polish exile. 
Charles Gustav still insisted that he would catch him in or near 
Lvov, but it was just as easy for Yan Casimir to retreat far to the 
southeast, into the vast untamed spaces of Lower Podolia, where 
the Swedes would perish in the wilderness that bordered the 
Steppes. 

The grim, persistent Swedish King sent General Douglas 
towards Premysl, hoping to get at least that fortress as a tempo- 
rary base, but Douglas came back with nothing except heavy 
losses. 

The situation worsened every day. Soon it would be impos- 
sible to avert disaster, the Swedish generals insisted, and such 
news as did reach the isolated army was uniformly threatening. 
No one knew what was true and what was just a rumor but it 
made little ditherence insite end, 

Spirits fell. Charles Gustav’s men were jumping at shadows. 
In the past, whenever he appeared before his regiments, they 
split the skies with cheers. They believed in victory. Their 
King’s name was magic and they talked about him as if he was 
their own lucky star. Now they stood before him in numb, 
heavy-hearted silence. Their dulled, gloomy eyes told him 
clearly that they believed in Tcharnyetzki’s magic rather than his 


own; and all they growled about around their flickering camp 
fires was that dreaded, implacable nemesis that dogged their 
dragging footsteps wherever they turned, and who seemed to be 
everywhere at once. 

And then an odd thing happened, which was perhaps even 
more significant than the superstitious fear with which these 
Swedish veterans talked about Tcharnyetzki. When a few days 
passed without a single sighting of Tcharnyetzki’s horsemen, and 
without the disappearance of one patrol or foraging detachment, 
the uneasiness in the Swedish columns became worse than ever. 

“Tcharnyetzki’s keeping quiet,” the soldiers muttered grimly 
among themselves. “God knows what he’s plotting!” 

The Swedish King took note. This was a warning no general 
could ignore, and Charles Gustav was one of the most successful 
generals of his age. When fear of the enemy dominates an army, 
that army is no longer capable of victory. He knew that he 


would have to change his plans—possibly even let Wittemberg 


have his way and go back to Warsaw—while he still had an army 
that could be saved. 


x *&* * 


At last, the Swedes reached the San near Yaroslav, and Charles 
Gustav ordered a halt for a few days so that the sick and 
wounded could be loaded aboard river barges and sent by water 
north to Sandomir, which was the last major castle still in 
Swedish hands in this part of the country, and so that he might 
come to a new decision. 

What he needed more than anything just then was accurate 
and trustworthy information about Yan Casimir. His engineers 
had barely finished building the field fortifications around the 
Swedish bivouacs, when news came that the Polish King had left 
Lvov with the newly raised regular regiments of the Hetmans’ 
army and that he was advancing towards his pursuer. If this 
were true it could still change everything for Sweden’s cause in 
Poland, Charles Gustav believed, and he decided to find out for 
himself. 

With this in mind, he decided to send Colonel Kannenberg, 
one of his most experienced cavalry commanders, eastward 


across the San with a thousand handpicked Reiters and mounted 
musketeers. 

“It may be that the outcome of the war is now in your hands,” 
he told him on departure. “And the fate of all of us as well.” 

Nor was this an exaggeration. At worst, if all else failed, 
Kannenberg’s powerful reconnaissance could sweep the coun- 
tryside for provisions and resupply the army. And if they did pin 
down Yan Casimir’s whereabouts, the Swedish King planned a 
lightning march against the Polish Darius, a decisive battle, the 
destruction of Yan Casimir’s forces and possibly the capture of 
the Polish King himself. 

Indeed, Kannenberg’s mission was so critical that Charles 
Gustav gave him the pick of his best cavalry and the strongest 
horses. The men were selected with all the greater care because 
the colonel could take neither infantry nor cannon. His troopers 
had to be able to face regular Polish cavalry such as the regiments 
that rode with Tcharnyetzki, fighting them man to man with 
rapiers against sabers, and that was something few Swedish 
Reiters had done successfully before. 

They left on March 20. A crowd of officers and ordinary 
soldiers gathered at the bridgehead to wish them luck, success, 
Godspeed and a safe return. 

“God guide you!” they called to the departing Reiters. “God 
grant a victory! God bring you back safely!” 

They crossed the San in a column of twos, walking their 
horses carefully across the newly finished temporary bridge 
which the engineers had thrown across the river just for them, 
and which they took down behind them so that they could start 
building a stronger one that might support artillery and wagons. 
Ife@me cOnidence and courage shined mn their weathered faces. 
They rode out cheerfully, laughing among themselves and call- 
ing out to the soldiers at the bridgehead who watched their 
departure, fully aware of the importance of their mission and 
proud to be a part of the expedition. 

Their spirits were high. They'd eaten well that morning for 
a change. Others had been stripped of their rations to fill up 
their bellies, and each of them had a full canteen of liquor. The 


sun played on their polished helmets as they crossed the river 
and took a turn towards Veliki Ochi that lay beyond the woods 
on the road to Lvov. 


Je 


“We'll bring you Tcharnyetzki on a halter!” they cried to 
those who watched them ride away, not realizing that their 


doom was being sealed behind them by their own engineers. 


Chapter One Hundred and 


Four 


ONCE ACROSS THE SAN, Kannenberg’s column turned south 
towards Veliki Ochi, riding at ease and singing quietly as they rode 
along, and then began to enter a dark, thickly wooded forest 
where the air itself seemed to hang unnaturally still. 

There were no sounds of bird life or anything else stirring 
anywhere around them. The dense, greening thickets seemed as 
still and empty as the track before them. They halted after half 
an hour to give their horses a few minutes of quiet, uninter- 
rupted grazing, and then went on at an easy walk, chatting with 
each other. But when they rode into Veliki Ochi they found the 
town swept as clean of people and as abandoned as the road 
tilewa@utravel cd. 

This lack of life in the Springtime countryside surprised 
Kannenberg but it didn’t particularly disturb him. 

“They must have been expecting us,” he said to Major Sveno, 
his deputy commander. “But Tcharnyetzki must also be gone 
somewhere else since he hasn’t set any ambush for us.” 

“Shall we go back then, Excellency?” Sveno asked. 

“No. We'll keep going. Lvov isn’t all that far away from 
here. And we must catch a few rebels to question so that His 
Majesty may have accurate information about Yan Casimir.” 

“And what if we come up against more of them than we're 
able to handle?” 


But Kannenberg was unconcerned. He shrugged. “Even if 
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we do run into a few thousand of that rabble they call a General 
Levy we'll do just fine with picked men lke ours.” 

“Their regulars are a different story,’ Sveno observed quietly. 
“We could run into some of them and we’ve no artillery to hold 
them.” 

“Then we'll pull back in time and report their presence to the 
King.” Kannenberg shrugged again, impatient and indifferent. 
“And if they block the road behind us we'll cut our way through 
them.” 

“I’m worried about the night,’ Sveno said. 

“We'll keep good watch. We’ve food and fodder for two 
days. We don’t need to hurry.” 


x * * 


They rode with equal caution, alert though unworried, 
through the forest that closed around them beyond Veliki Ochi. 
A troop of fifty sharp-eyed mounted musketeers went ahead as 
a vanguard, riding with cocked weapons resting on their hips, 
and checking every thicket before and around them. No 
wooded hillock or stand of roadside trees escaped their atten- 
tion. They combed through every clump of undergrowth deep 
enough to conceal a man. They fanned out to the flanks and 
crisscrossed the trail ahead, but neither the broad winding track 
nor the dense shadows in the undergrowth beside it betrayed the 
presence of anything unusual. It wasn’t until they had been 
riding for an hour or more that their two point men caught sight. 
of a single horseman four hundred paces on the road ahead. 

The day was bright and clear and the sun lit up the wide forest 
road so that the lone rider appeared in every detail. He was 
quite small in stature, handsomely dressed in Western European 
style not unlike the Swedes, and seeming all the more non- 
threatening and diminutive because he rode a tall bay stallion 
that looked like a thoroughbred even from a distance. 

He rode quite slowly at an easy walk as if unaware that a 
whole division of cavalry was clattering on the road behind him. 
The Spring floods had gouged deep rushing torrents across the 
track, full of swift, muddy water gurgling underhoof. He lifted 
his horse into a jump as nimble as a deer’s when he came across 
them, and then the animal settled back into its easy canter as 


steadily as before, tossing its head with pleasure and snorting in 
high spirits now and then. 

The two lead Reiters pulled up in the road and waited for 
their sergeant who plodded up to them and gave the lone rider 
a long, thoughtful look. 

“That's some mongrel from the Polish kennel,” he said after a 
while. 

“Pll give him a shout, eh sarge?” one of the troopers said. 

“No you won't. There may be more of them around here. 
Go and get the colonel!” 
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In the meantime the rest of the advance guard rode up and 
halted on the track. The small horseman also reined his mount, 
fligneds to facemtuesowedes. ald sat there as quietly and as 
unconcerned as if he could bar their way simply by his presence, 
and they all stared at each other in silence for a while. 

“What's he up to then?” the sergeant grunted, and peered 
around uneasily. 

No one said anything but suddenly the Reiters were all on the 
alert and pointing excitedly around them. 

_ “Hey, there’s another!” the remaining point guard cried out 
to his sergeant. “And another! And a third! Hey, there's a 
whole bunch of ’em!” 

More horsemen were erupting from the woods, one at a time 
and then in greater numbers, and forming up beside the original 
lone rider. But Major Sveno and the lead battalion had also 
caught up with the vanguard by this time, followed shortly by 
Kannenberg and the main division, and Sveno and the colonel 
rode out to the forefront. 
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“Tl recognize these people!” One glance was enough for Sveno 
to identify the uniforms of the Polish horsemen formed up on 
the road before him. “They’re from the regiment that overran 
Graf Valdemar at Golemb. That’s Tcharnyetzki’s pack! He has 
to be somewhere around here himself!” 

His words brought an instant silence to the men around him. 

“I smell an ambush here,” he went on uneasily. “There are 
too few of them to stop us by themselves but there must be more 
hidden in the woods. Let’s fall back, Excellency!” 


“Nonsense!” snapped the colonel. “Did we set out just to turn 


and run at the sight of a few ragged vagabonds? Next you'll say 
we should’ve retreated at the sight of one! Forward at a trot... 
advance!” 

The Swedish ranks moved with drilled precision, one after 
another and the distance between the two formations narrowed 
rapidly. 


“Take aim 
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Kannenberg commanded. 

The long iron necks of the muskets stretched at once towards 
the Polish horsemen. But before Kannenberg could give the 
command to fire the Poles spun around and broke into formless 
flight. 

“After them!” cried Kannenberg. “At a gallop, forward!” 

The whole division spurred forward in immediate gallop, 
shaking the ground under the hooves of their heavy horses, and 
the still, dark woods resounded with shouts and cries, both from 
the charging Swedes and their fleeing quarry. 

But either the Swedes were better mounted, or the Poles’ 
horses were spent after some long journey, because the distance 
between the pursuers and their prey narrowed visibly within a 
mere quarter of an hour. 

At the same time a surprising change took place among the 
fugitives. Instead of scattering in panic as their precipitous flight 
suggested at the start, they were riding closer. Rather than 
dwindling and dispersing in the thickets their numbers were 
swelling, and the shapeless mass that had begun its helter-skelter 
run in a disordered rush was gradually drawing into tight, neatly 
dclimedtederamixs as tne Ghiase Went olmeacmiintncesp eC mO mn nett 
galloping animals were somehow restoring their discipline and 
order. 

Alarmed at once, the experienced Sveno dug his spurs into his 
horse’s flanks and caught up with Kannenberg who had galloped 
out ahead of the column. 

“Your Excellency!” he shouted, shrill with foreboding. 
“That's not some undisciplined partisan detachment! Those are 
regulars! They’re faking flight to draw us into ambush!” 

“And who’ll be in that ambush?” Kannenberg demanded. 
“Devils or mortal men?” 

ult Sea Ciralommedite 

“Forward!” 

The long rough road began to rise suddenly at this point as 


the woods thinned out, and the track broadened into a wide 
cleamme thatvopened pelike aswasticirculamarenaswith a dense, 
Prey forestall everywhenesanound it. dhe Polishvregiment 
now put ona burst of speed which showed at once to the uneasy 
Sveno thatat had been mummies atwless thammitcabest pace, becatise 
itlcapedmseatananead or the heavy INeitensthat even thesmpetu-— 
ous Kannenberg realized they would never catch it. 

Finding himself half way across the great forest meadow, and 
noting that the enemy was already almost at its other end, the 
Swedish leader started reining back on his own mount and 
waving his Reiters down to a slower pace. But instead of 
vanishing in the woods ahead, the Polish formation wheeled 
around in a tight half circle at the far end of the grassy clearing, 
turned at full gallop to confront the Swedes, and halted in such 
perfect battle order that it astonished Kannenberg himself. 

“ou temene, he cried to sveno. “ihose are reculars! hey 
made that turn like a parade maneuver. But what the Devil do 
they think they're doing?” 

“They re charging us!” cried Sveno. 
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The Polish horsemen were now advancing at a trot towards 
the halted Swedes. The little officer on the big bay stallion—ap- 


parently their commander—spurred ahead, halted, turned this 
way and that, cried out a series of orders and signaled with his 
Salgicie 

“It’s true! They are attacking!” Kannenberg said, astonished. 

Sveno’s bugler was already blowing the call for mounted 
action in extended order, and the Reiters swung left and right 
to form a battle line, but the Polish charge was now in full gallop 
ancecominekat the Sugedes at its oremestuspeed. The neanminc 
horses looked as if they were flying; their ears were pressed back 
against their heads, their eyes glared wildly, and their bellies 
seemed to skim the grass. They came like the wind. The nders 
were invisible, bent forward behind the horses’ necks and hid- 
den in their manes, so that the front ranks of the waiting Reiters 
saw only hundreds of flared animal nostrils and wide, blazing 
eves 

“Gott mit uns!” cried Kannenberg and raised his rapier high 
over his head. “Sweden! Aim! Fire!” 


The muskets spat out their flame and lead all along the line. 
The Polish charge vanished in the smoke and then burst out of 
it in a wave of animals and uplifted sabers. It struck the Swedes 
like a battering ram, hurled their lead ranks aside, and buried 
itself in the boiling mass of Reiters like a steel wedge driven into 
a split log. Steel breastplates struck against each other, sabers 
clashed with rapiers; and the clang of metal, the squealing of the 
horses, and the cries of stricken men echoed within the dark wall 
of trees that enclosed the meadow like thunder against the sheer 
cliffs of a mountain. 

The shock of the charge threw the Swedes into some confu- 
sion, especially since a great many of them fell under the impact, 
but they recovered swiftly and attacked the enemy with a feroc- 
ity of their own. 

Their flanks came together and closed behind the Poles who 
were trying to cut right through the center of the Swedish line, 
so that while the center gave way before the surrounded Poles, 
fighting doggedly against that remorseless pressure, the flanks 
and rear attacked them with increasing fierceness. They couldn’t 
break the Poles who defended themselves with that matchless 
skill that made Polish cavalry so terrifying in hand-to-hand 
combat, but they started to make their pressure felt. Sabers and 
rapiers labored against each other, dead men fell thickly on both 
sides, and the victory began to swing to the side of the Swedes, 
when another Polish regiment burst out of the forest and 
charged the Reiters with a soaring cry. 

The whole right wing of the Swedish line turned at once 
under Major Sveno to face the new attackers in whom Sveno 
recognized the armored winged husaria. Leading them, or 
rather riding several paces to the right of their charging ranks, 
was a short, thickset man on a spotted horse, wearing a cavalry- 
man’s short-coat flung back from his shoulders like a cape, and 
a lynxfur cap with a heron’s feather on his head. 

“Tcharnyetzki! Tcharnyetzki!” urgent voices cried out among 
the Reiters, and Sveno threw a glance of hopelessness and 
despair to the sky, pressed his knees tight against his horse’s 
flanks, and charged the attackers. 

Pan Tcharnyetzki led his iron riders to within a few dozen 
paces of the Swedish line, then turned away when they were 
charging at their greatest speed. He picked up a third regiment 


as it emerged from the forest, and then a fourth, led each of them 
to where he wanted them to strike, and pointed with his bulava 
to the exact spot lke a thoughtful farmer assigning work to his 
harvesters. And when at last a fifth regiment rolled out from 
among the trees, he took them into the battle himself. 

But the husaria had already crashed through the center of the 
Swedish wing, bowled over Sveno’s Reiters and hurled them 
back into the main body, while Tcharnyetzki’s three other 
regiments swept around the Swedes in the Tartar fashion and 
began to saber them, spear them with their lances, break them 
up into smaller groups, trample them, and finally drive them 
back down the road they'd come amid wild shouts and wholesale 
destruction that resembled slaughter. 
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Kannenberg now realized that he'd fallen into an ambush and 
led his men into a massacre as surely as if he had condemned 
them all to death. He didn’t even think about standing up to 
this terrible enemy or winning any kind of victory; all he 
wanted was to save as many of his soldiers as he could. 

He ordered his trumpeters to sound Recall, and the Swedes 
set off at full speed towards Veliki Ochi with the Tcharnyetzki 
Men Se 1GlOsc ON tileir Mecls that tNeulccine sNcilcnsnconldutce! 
the hot breath of the Poles’ pursuing horses on their necks and 
backs. 

But under these conditions, and in the total terror that had 
seized the Reiters, an orderly retreat was out of the question. 
The better horses quickly broke out of the formation and gal- 
loped ahead, the slower fell behind, and soon Kannenberg’s 
splendid regiments became a tangled mob of helpless fugitives 
strung out along the trail, who were pursued, ridden down and 
sabered almost without resistance. 

Niericidicistamcescave them») lneslonce; the chase went on 
the more confused and chaotic it became, because the pursuing 
Poles also dropped all semblance of order, letting their horses 
have their way and sabering down whoever they wanted. The 
rear of this tangled Swedish mass of animals and nders was soon 
a jumble of both sides, with the foremost Polish ranks inter- 
mixed with the last of the Swedes, and it often happened that 
some Polish horseman would rise in his stirrups, all the better to 


cut down some hunched Swede before him, only to die from a 
rapier thrust into his back. 

The road to Veliki Ochi was soon thickly paved with the 
Swedish dead but even that shuttered and abandoned little town 
wasn’t the end of the chase and slaughter. Swedes and Poles 
alike galloped pell-mell into the next belt of woods where the 
road-weary Swedish horses began to give out and the massacre 
became even bloodier. 

Some of the Reiters began to jump off their horses and run 
into the woods but only a few desperate dozen tried to save 
themselves that way. Experience had long taught the Swedes 
that wooded thickets hid roaming bands of armed, insurgent 
peasants, and they preferred to die a quick, clean death under the 
soldiers’ sabers than in the protracted agonies of torture that the 
maddened peasantry inflicted upon any Swede who fell into 
their hands. 

Others begged for mercy and tried to surrender, but most of 
their pursuers preferred to kill an enemy and keep on with the 
chase rather than take a prisoner and fall out to guard him. 

Mercy was hard to come by in those days in any event and the 
Tcharnyetzki men were under orders to wipe out the entire 
Kannenberg division so that no survivor could carry the news of 
their disaster to Charles Gustav’s camp. 
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Pan Volodyovski, who was the little man on the big bay horse 
whom the Swedes first spotted on the forest track, and who had 
been the first to charge them with his Laudanians, now led the 
pursuit. There were no moral questions about death and blood- 
shed in his straightforward, uncomplicated mind; war was war, 
he was a soldier and killing was his business, and the way he saw 
it, the mone Swedes me Killed thespcttciame a avemce tmemdercaL 
at Golemb. 

Now, riding a swift thoroughbred marked by great endur- 
ance, he caught up with one Swede after another and put an end 
to him as quickly and as easily as blowing out a candle. Some- 
times he caught up with three or four at once and a moment 
later only their riderless horses would be galloping before him. 
In vain did one wretched Swede or another reverse his own 
rapier and hold it out hilt-first towards the little knight, begging 


with dumb eyes or a pleading voice for mercy and asking to 
surrender. Pan Volodyovski wasted no time on him; he merely 
placed the point of his saber against the spot where the Swede’s 
neck joined the collar bone, made a slight, insignificant move- 
ment of his wrist, and the Swede threw out his arms, gasped out 
a word or two with bloodless lips, and sunk into his darkness. 

At last the gallant Sveno caught sight of the terrible pursuer. 
Hescallcamia few squads or lis bravest Iveciters Lo) mold up the 
chase if only for a moment and help save the others even at the 
cost of his own life. They reined their horses and turned to 
await the Poles with drawn rapiers held out like spears before 
them. 

Pan Volodyovski didn’t hesitate or check his horse’s pace, he 
merely spurred and lifted his mount into a jump, leaped among 
the Swedes like a steeple chaser clearing a sharp fence, and two 
Swedish helmets rolled to the ground at once as if struck by 
lightning. 

A dozen rapiers reached immediately towards him but the two 
Skshetuskis, Yozva Butrym, Pan Zagloba and Pan Roche Kow- 
alski burst in among the Swedes at that very moment, while the 
little knight vanished under the belly of his horse only to 
reappear when the rapiers thrust through empty air. Years of 
war against Tartars taught him this trick of whipping under his 
horse, or vanishing behind the animal’s neck, and before the 
astonished Reiters could understand what had happened to him 
the nimble little soldier had swung up again, as deadly as a 
wildcat leaping off a tree branch at a pack of greyhounds. 

Meanwhile his friends had come to his aid. 

One of the Reiters thrust the muzzle of his pistol right against 
ameAaclola s emest bit belote ne comlaueull the trecer, lan 
Roche intervened. Coming at him from the right and unable to 
swing a saber at him, the huge Kowalski crushed the Swede’s 
head and helmet with one blow of his hamlike fist and knocked 
him to the ground. 

Saved and delighted, Pan Zagloba uttered a cry of joy and 
swung mightily at Sveno, slashed him across the temple, and the 
gallant Swede fell dead across the neck of his horse. With their 
leader fallen, the remaining Reiters turned and fled but died in 
their own turn within a hundred paces. 

The chase went on. More and more of the hard-driven 


Swedish horses ran out of breath, stumbled and collapsed. 
Fewer than two hundred men were now left of Kannenberg’s 
splendid, handpicked thousand. The rest lay dead, scattered 
throughout the length of the forest trail, but even those few 
survivors dwindled with every moment because the slaughter 
continued unabated. 

At last the woods ended, and the spires of Yaroslav rose on the 
near horizon. An upsurge of hope gave new strength to the 
desperate Swedes; their King and their entire army lay just 
ahead, ready to help and save them! They had forgotten that the 
last few spans of the temporary bridge across the San had been 
taken down behind them so that a stronger structure could be 
put up for the heavy cannon. 

But Pan Tcharnyetzki either knew about this from his spies, 
or he wanted to show himself to Charles Gustav and cut down 
the rest of Kannenberg’s luckless Reiters before the King’s own 
eyes, because he gave no signal to halt the pursuit. Instead he 
charged towards the bridge in person at the head of Shemberk’s 
regiment as if he wished to sweep right into Yaroslav itself, 
cutting down the fugitives with his own hand. 
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The shouts from across the river drew Swedish officers and 
soldiers swarming from the town in time to see the last of the 
chase spilling into the fields about a furlong’s distance from the 
unfinished bridge. One quick glance was enough for them to 
identify the Reiters who had ridden out of the King’s camp that 
morning. 

“Kannenberg’s division! Kannenberg’s division!” thousands 
of voices began shouting on the riverbank. “They’ve been 
wiped out! There’s barely a hundred left!” 

The King himself came riding at a gallop, followed by Wit- 
temberg, Forgell, Mueller and several other generals. “Kannen- 
berg!’ he said, pale as a sheet. 

“By Christ and His wounds!” Wittemberg cried out in an- 
guish. “The bridge isn’t finished. They'll be cut down to the 
last man!” 

Charles Gustav threw a glance at the swollen river which 


rushed by below him, spilled wide with the Spring thaws and the 


weeks of rain. To send help across that torrent without a bridge 
would be sheer madness, even if there was still anyone to help. 

But now the soldiers on the riverbank around him were 
shouting with fresh anxiety and pointing towards yet another 
belt of woods across the river. “The King’s train! The King’s 
Guard is coming! They'll die too!” 
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It so happened that a part of the King’s own baggage train, 
which had become separated from the main army on the march, 
emerged from the woods just then by another road, and—in the 
belief that the bridge was ready—hurried towards the bridge- 
head and the town, with a hundred men of the King’s Foot 
Guards around it. 

The Poles saw them too and some three hundred horsemen 
broke away at once and set off at gallop towards them, and 
charging far ahead of all the rest—with his saber raised high 
AbeviesisS meddianGd tie Lave Of battle imeolsseyes—rode Pan 
Zjendjan, the Freeholder of Vonsosh. 

He’d shown little evidence of courage in the earlier ambush, 
in the long chase, and then in the scattered fighting on the 
riverbank. But the sight of the King’s own wagons, and the 
expectation of the rich trophies that might be found inside them, 
filled him with such sudden unexpected valor that he led all the 
other horsemen by several dozen paces. 

Seeing that they’d be unable to reach the expected crossing, 
the Swedish Guardsmen formed a battle line and aimed a hun- 
dred muskets at the charging Zjendjan, but a hundred cannon 
wouldn’t have been able to stop him or distract him in that 
telling moment. The volley split the air like a thunderclap, a 
stream of smoke and fire erupted from the sides of the Swedish 
square, but the inflamed Freeholder was already bounding across 
the front rank of the musketeers and an avalanche of riders 
poured in right behind him. And just as a ravenous wolfpack 
might pull down a horse which, still alive and overturned 
beneath them, defends itself desperately with sharp flaying 
hooves, striking them down as they swarm over it and nip living 
flesh out of its toppled body, so the wagons and their defending 
guardsmen vanished under a boiling mass of riders and their 
mounts. Nothing but frightful shouts and heart-rending screams 


welled out of this heaving mass to reach the ears of the Swedes 
who watched from across the river. 
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Meanwhile, nearer to the riverbank, the last of Kannenberg’s 
cavalry was being destroyed. The whole Swedish army was now 
assembled in mute horror on the tall bank of the San, down to 
the last camp follower and servant. Infantry, horsemen, gun- 
ners, everyone stood mixed and pressed silently together, as if 
they’d suddenly turned into the spectators in some Roman 
circus, but the difference between that ancient audience and 
these horrified spectators was that they watched the grim show 
before them with tight-pressed lips, terror in their hearts, and 
with the tears of despair shining in their eyes. 

Once in a while a shout of rage and horror rose out of this 
unwilling audience. Sometimes their silence broke under an 
outburst of sobbing which gripped them in thousands. All that 
was heard at other times was the massed angry breathing of 
infuriated soldiers who could do nothing to help their slaugh- 
tered comrades. 

Nor was this a battle any longer. This was sheer sport and 
amusement for the Polish hunters and a humiliation for the 
hunted Swedes. Those splendid Reiters who had ridden out 
with Kannenberg were the pick and pride of the Swedish army. 
Each was a veteran of a hundred battles. Only God knew in how 
many wars and countries they had fought and conquered. To 
watch them being driven like a flock of sheep across that broad 
plain beyond the river, and then to see them slaughtered like a 
herd of cattle, was more than the proud, Swedish veterans could 
bear. 

Those dreaded Polish horsemen whirled like dust devils 
through the killing ground, driving the Reiters like game wher- 
ever they turned. A few fought single duels. Others fought in 
groups. Dozens of them would chase after a solitary Swedish 
fugitive, many of whom resigned themselves to death once they 
realized they couldn’t get away, and merely stood with bowed 
heads, waiting for the saber stroke. Those who chose to fight 
would seldom fare better because few Swedish rank-and-file 
troopers were skilled enough to face the sabers of the Polish 
gentry who were trained to swordsmanship from childhood. 


But the most deadly among the Poles was a little knight on a 
big bay stallion who seemed as swift and nimble as a striking 
falcon. The whole Swedish army noticed him after a while, and 
began to watch him, because whomever he chased and caught, 
or whoever stood up to him and fought him, died suddenly in a 
manner that no one understood. The litthe man would make 
some imperceptible motion with his saber—something so slight 


and insignificant that half the spectators saw nothing at all—and 
the finest Reiters toppled off their horses. 

At last the terrible little rider caught sight of Kannenberg 
himself who was galloping across the field, cut off from the rest 
of his men and chased by more than a dozen Poles, and set out 
after him. One sharp shout stopped the chase, another order 
cleared the field. Kannenberg’s pursuers fell back and the little 
officer attacked the Swedish colonel. 
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The Swedes across the river literally held their breaths. All 
their eyes were fixed on the approaching duel. The King 
himself stepped to the edge of the rushing water and watched 
the encounter with a nervous mixture of hope and apprehen- 
sion. As Charles Gustav's kinsman and a great lord in his own 
right, Kannenberg had been trained in swordsmanship from 
boyhood by the best French and Italian fencing masters, and was 
known to be the finest swordsman in the Swedish army. 

Kannenberg knew that all those anxious and admiring eyes 
were glued to him alone, and that he had only once chance to 
mend his shattered reputation in that army and with his King as 
well. 

The Poles who cut him off from the river had been called 
away. Their pursuit was over. And now, wanting to make 
amends for the loss of his entire command, restore his honor, or 
pay with his own blood for the death of all his slaughtered 
soldiers, he knew that he had kill that deadly little Pole or fall in 
the attempt. | 

‘Otherwise,’ he thought, ‘I’ll never be able to look another Swede 
in the face again, even if God should somehow get me across that river.’ 

With this in mind, he spun his horse around towards his new 
pursuer. 

Moreover, he had a sudden vivid hope of getting out of this 


murderous trap alive after all. Since the horsemen who'd 
blocked his way to the river had now stepped aside, he could 
reach the bank after killing his opponent, and leap into the 
water. He didn’t think he’d be able to swim his horse across. 
The swollen waters ran too high for that. But the current would 
sweep him far downstream where his comrades would surely 
think of some way to help him! 

Inspired and determined, he spurred towards the little knight 
who charged upon him with an equal fierceness. 

Kannenberg wanted to run him through at a single pass, 
thrusting the long Swedish sword up to the hilt under his 
Opponent’s upraised arm, but the gambit failed. He realized at 
once that he was up against another master swordsman, because 
his blade slid off the curved Polish saber and twisted in his hand 
as if his whole arm were suddenly numbed in some mysterious 
manner, and he barely managed to bring up his sword and parry 
the Pole’s answering saber stroke as their horses galloped past 
each other and carried:them away. 

Each of them wheeled his animal around at once, coming 
back towards each other at a careful canter, because each wanted 
more time to feel out his opponent’s skill which was difficult to 
do on horseback anyway. 

Kannenberg now hunched down in his saddle, gathering all 
his strength behind his ready rapier, so that he looked like a 
great, ruffled bird of prey hopping towards his victim with an 
out-thrust beak. He knew one Florentine thrust that had never 
failed him; it was all the more deadly because it was deceptive, 
and it depended on sliding the sword blade around the oppo- 
nent’s guard, supposedly striking at the chest and then twisting 
the point suddenly into the throat and out through the neck, and 
that’s what he prepared to use now. 

Watchful but confident, he neared the little rider at an even 
slower pace, focusing all his concentration on his pointed rapier. 
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Watching him just as carefully, Pan Volodyovski edged near 
with short, sideways skips, wondering how to meet whatever the 
Swede was preparing for him. It would be a straight thrust, he 
knew, rather than a cutting stroke, but it could hardly be a 


simple one. Everything about Kannenberg suggested great skill, 
cunning and deception. 

He thought he might respond with his disappearing trick but 
he was asiwamied tovtieht like a Vantar@apainst just’ one man, 
especially since both the armies were watching the contest. 

‘You want to nail me with a single thrust, like a heron impales a 
falcon on its beak,’ he thought, ‘but I'll treat you to the little windmill 
I figured out in Lubnie.’ 

This idea seemed to him the best at the moment, so he sat up 
straight in his saddle, raised his light, curved saber, and let it fly 
in a round, whirling motion not unlike the sails of a windmill, 
but with such speed that the blade whistled shrilly through the 
air. The sun had just begun to set, the crimson light caught the 
whirling saber so that the little knight seemed surrounded by a 
glittering shield, and he struck his thoroughbred with his spurs 
and charged Kannenberg, who crouched even lower as if he 
were a Steel spring coiled behind his sword blade. 

In moments, the Swede’s rapier slid out and locked against the 

saber; his whole tensed body leaped erect and lunged like a 
striking serpent; and he thrust up and forward with the speed of 
lightning. 
- But the bright, whirling steel hissed suddenly in his ears, his 
sword jerked violently in his hand and pierced empty air, while 
the curved point of the small knight’s saber slashed across his 
face, split his nose, sliced through his mouth and beard and 
smashed his collar bone. 

The terrible blow continued, cut into his shoulder, and came 
to rest only in the thick, leather swordbelt that ran diagonally 
down across his chest. 

The rapier slid out of his nerveless fingers and he toppled 
headlong into darkness as Pan Volodyovski let his saber dangle 
on its sword-knot and caught him by the shoulders. 
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The Swedes massed across the river let out one vast shout of 
rage and disappointment and Pan Zagloba leaped towards Pan 
Michal. 

“I knew it would end like this!” he shouted, shaking with 
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relief. “But I was ready to avenge you anyway! 


“THe was a fealimaster, the littlevkmiciteccp ica mm @atemmns 
horse by the bridle, will you? It’s a fine mount, worth keeping.”’ 

Aa Pan Zagloba cried. ~ | d bewuiesunsm tO cilane@e sunlcmect 
of them if it weren’t for that river! Damn me if I wouldn't...” 

But a swarm of Swedish musket balls whistled through the air 
just then and the fat knight jumped back instead. “Let's get 
away from here, Michal! They’re ready to wing us!” 

“The range is too long,” Volodyovski shrugged. “That shot is 
half spent.” 

Other Polish horsemen crowded around him with their con- 
gratulations, staring at the small knight with awe and admiration, 
but he said nothing in return. Only his pointed little whiskers 
twitched up and down because he was rather pleased with 
himself as well. 

However the Swedes across the river reacted like a roiled 
beehive. The gunners threw themselves like madmen to wheel 
their cannon to the riverbank, and trumpets started cailing 
Recall and Assembly in nearby Polish ranks. Their brassy sound 
sent all the Polish horsemen galloping to their colors and the 
regiments lined up in an instant as if on parade. They turned 
and trotted swiftly to the dark forest wall and turned again, to 
stand! and face the river, as if clearing the space for thesenemy 
and inviting them across. 

And then a single horseman rode out before this silent wall of 
mounted men and horses, bathed in the deepening crimson of 
the setting sun, and in plain sight to every Swede massed across 
the river. 

He rode a spotted gelding. He wore a lynxfur cap with a 
heron’s feather anda cavalryman’s short coat flung back from his 
shoulders, and his right hand grasped a gilded mace. He was 
clearly the commander, riding in front of the silent Polish ranks 
as calmly as if he were inspecting a garrison parade, but the 
Swedes would have recognized him anyway. 


odes 


“Tcharnyetzki! Tcharnyetzki!” they cried in their thousands. 

He, in the meantime, chatted quietly with each of his colo- 
nels. The numbed Swedish watchers noted that he stopped 
longer before the little officer who had cut down Kannenberg 
and that he placed his hand on the small man’s shoulder, and 
then he raised his gilded mace and the regiments followed one 


another slowly into the woods. 


The sun chose this moment to slide altogether out of the 
evening sky. 

The church bells in Yaroslav began to ring the Angelus. The 
departing Polish regiments began to sing the Evensong and it 
was with that chant hanging in the air that they vanished from 
HesevesHeO the Medhisicmowedes, 


Chapter One Hundred and 


Five 


THAT NIGHT the Swedes lay around their camp fires with nothing 
to eat and with no hope of eating the next day. Hunger tor- 
mented them. Few of them could sleep. Long before the roosters 
crowed out their announcement of the dawn, the starved soldiery 
began to creep out of the camp, singly and in groups, to forage on 
their own in the villages nearest to Yaroslav. 

They ran like gangs of looters and marauders, towards 
Radymno, Kantchuga and Titchin, and anywhere else they 
thought they might find food, encouraged by the fact that 
Tcharnyetzki was still across the river; but they’d have gladly 
risked a quick death over the agonies of their slow starvation 
even if he'd already crossed to their side of the San. Discipline 
had collapsed to such an extent in Charles Gustav’s army that 
more than fifteen hundred men deserted in this fashion in spite 
of his strict orders. 

Wholesale pillage, arson, robbery and murder swept the 
neighboring countryside that night, but few of the marauders 
would come back to Charles Gustav’s camp. Tcharnyetzki was 
still south of the river, but the north bank was thick with partisan 
detachments and bands of armed peasants, and the most power- 
ful of these—that of Pan Strelkovski—had slipped that very night 
to the neighborhood of Prohnik. Seeing the red glow of fire 
above the sacked township, and hearing distant shooting, Strelk- 
ovski galloped hell-for-leather to the rescue and charged the 
looters without a second thought. The Swedes defended them- 
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selves fiercely among the fenced yards and outbuildings but 
Strelkovski’s men were all hardbitten, warlike mountain gentry; 
they broke the Swedes, took no prisoners and slaughtered them 
all. | 

Other irregular partisan formations did the same in other 
villages, and the pursuit of the scattered remnants took them to 
edge of the main Swedish camp, causing the greatest alarm and 
confusion. Howling their battle cries in Polish, Hungarian, 
Valachian and the Tartar language, the partisans gave the impres- 
sion of some powerful auxiliary foreign force, perhaps even the 
Khan with all his Tartars, and broke the last of the Swedish spirit. 
Order collapsed. Panic broke out in the camp, which had never 
happened before in a Swedish army, and the officers struggled 
long and hard to bring the terror-stricken mobs back under 
disciplined control. 

But the King, who spent the whole night on horseback and 
saw the whole dismal horror of it all unfolding before his own 
eyes, read the signs correctly, grasped at once the consequences 
that were sure to follow, and ordered a council of war the first 
thing in the morning. 


x .*« * 


- The grim generals didn’t confer for long because there really 
wasn t a great deal to say. The army was demoralized, the 
soldiers were starving, the enemy grew in power every day, and 
all their choices had narrowed into one. The Swedish Alexan- 
der who promised the whole world that he’d pursue the Polish 
Darius to the far ends of the Tartar Steppes had to think now 
about saving his own skin. 

“We can move along the San as far as Sandomir,’ Wittemberg 
outlined their retreat. “And then north along the Vistula to 
Warsaw and to Prussia. That, gentlemen, is now our only way 
to avoid destruction.” 

Douglas shook his head in disbelief. 

“So many victories!” he said. “Such an enormous effort! 
Such a vast country taken! And now we have to turn our backs 
on it all?” 

“Can Your Excellency suggest any other course?” Wittemberg 
asked simply. 

“No, I can’t,” said Douglas. 


The King, who sat in silence throughout the whole meeting, 
now rose as a sign that the council was dismissed. “I order a 
retreat,” he said, and those were the only words he spoke to 
anyone for the rest of that day. 

Drums growled and trumpets blared throughout the Swedish 
camp even before the generals returned to their quarters and 
news that a retreat had been ordered spread among the regimen- 
tal bivouacs with the speed of the wind. 

Shouts of joy signaled its reception. 

The campaign was finished. 

The terrible march was over. There'd be no more Tchar- 
nyetzki. Large wealthy cities, fortresses and castles were still in 
Swedish hands elsewhere in the country, and that meant rest, 
food and secure shelter for the wretched soldiers. Everyone, the 
generals as well as the private soldiers, threw themselves with 


such eagerness into their preparations for retreat that—as Dou- 


glas noted in his diaries—it bordered on disgrace. 

Douglas himself was sent ahead with a strong advance guard 
to prepare difficult river crossings and thin out the woods, and 
the whole army set out on his heels in full battle order shortly 
afterwards. Cannon protected the front of the march, the wag- 
ons covered the rear like a moving fortress, the infantry marched 
in columns on the flanks. The tents, munitions and supplies 
traveled beside them on ships and river barges. 

Nor were these precautions excessive. 

The wagon train had no sooner lurched forward and begun to 
roll when the Swedish rearguard caught sight of Polish cavalry 
trotting in their tracks and from that moment on these dreaded 
horsemen were almost always in their sight. Tcharnyetzki 
crossed the river with all his regiments, concentrated all the local 
partisan formations under his command, sent to the King for 
further reinforcements and trailed the Swedes like a faithful 
shadow. 

Their first night’s halt in Prevorsk was, at the same time, the 
first of Tcharnyetzki’s night attacks. The Poles struck so pow- 
erfully that several thousand infantry and cannon had to be 
turned against them. 

The King himself thought for a time that this might be that 
battle for which he’d been longing. But Tcharnyetzki was 


merely playing his usual game of hit and run. His troops charged 
up and whirled away as soon as the cannon could be brought to 
bear, keeping the Swedes tense, sleepless and alert until dawn. 
It was a foretaste of what would happen night and day for as long 
as the Swedish march continued. 


* * * 


Meanwhile King Yan Casimir sent Pan Tcharnyetzki two 
more regiments of well-trained cavalry, including the King’s 
Own elite husaria under Polanovski, along with a letter in which 
he said that both the Hetmans were now ready to march with 
their reorganized regular divisions, and that he himself would 
follow shortly afterwards with the rest of the newly-raised infan- 
try and a corps of Tartars. All that still held him in Lvov were 
final treaty negotiations with the Khan, with the Transylvanians, 
and with the Holy Roman Emperor in Vienna. 

This news delighted Pan Tcharnyetzki:. The following morn- 
ing, when the Swedes resumed their march into the river angle 
formed by the confluence of the Vistula and the San, he said to 
the newly arrived Colonel Polanovski: “The trap is set and the 
fish are running straight into the net.” 

“And we'll act like that fisherman who played a flute so that 
the fish could dance,” Pan Zagloba added. “When they ignored 
his music he pulled them ashore where they started jumping 
soon enough, especially when he banged them with a stick!” 

“We'll make them dance alright,” Pan Tcharnyetzki said, “as 
soon as Marshal Lubomirski joins us with his army. He’s said to 
have five thousand first class cavalry and a swarm of mountain 
men behind him and they're all great fighters.” 

“Some mountain gentry came into camp this morning,” Pan 
Zagloba said, “and they say that he’s coming this way fast and 
hard. But whether he’ll want to join us is another matter.” 

“And why is that?” Pan Tcharnyetzki asked. 

“Because he might want to do his fighting on his own. 
There’s no end to his ambition and his greed for glory. I’ve 
known him for years. As a matter of fact we were quite close 
for a while, he and I.” 

“How was that, then?’ asked Pan Polanovski who didn’t know 
about Zagloba’s tales, and the fat knight was happy to oblige 


him. 


“IT met him as a lad at his father’s court, who was then 
Castellan of Krakow. He was learning swordplay at the time 
from a lot of Frenchmen and Italians and he got awfully mad at 
me when I called them all a bunch of useless dolts. We made a 
bet and I stretched out all seven of them one after another. After 
that he came to me for his education, and not just in fencing but 
in the arts of war as well. He wasn’t the brightest lad Iever met 
but whatever he knows now he learned from me.” 

“You're that good with the sword, then?” Polanovski asked. 

“Just take a look at my second pupil, Pan Volodyovski,” the 
fat knight observed. “Now that’s one that I am really proud of.” 

“Hmm. That’s right.” Polanovski nodded with respect. 
“You killed Sveno, didn’t you.” 

“Sveno? What’s a Sveno?” The fat knight made an airy 
gesture and rolled his eye fiercely. “I agree that if that had 
happened to any of you other gentlemen you'd be talking about 
it all your lives, and boring all your neighbors to death in the 
process, but it’s not much for me. If I wanted to count up all 
my successful encounters I could pave the highway all the way 
to Sandomir with Svenos. Well? Couldn’t [? Speak up, those 
of you who know me.” 


“Uncle could do it!” Roche Kowalski said. 
* * * 


Pan Tcharnyetzki didn’t hear the rest of that conversation 
because some of Zagloba’s earlier words had plunged him into 
thought. He also knew about the overwhelming self-love of 
George Lubomirski, and didn’t doubt that the egotistic Lord 
High Constable of the Crown would either try to impose his 
own will upon him if they got together, or that he’d go off by 
himself and fight a private war of his own even if the Common- 
wealth were to suffer for it. 

His stern features became even more severe and uncom- 
promising than they usually were and he began to tug angrily at 
his beards 

“Oho,” Zagloba whispered to Pan Yan Skshetuski. “Looks 
like Tcharnyetzki’s chewing some bitter cud. It won’t be long 
before he jumps on someone.” 

“I think one of you gentlemen should take a letter from me 
to Pan Lubomirski, the orm commander sardeau lace 


“ve met him,” Pan Yan said. “Ill volunteer to do it.” 

“Very well.” The legendary leader sounded strangely uncer- 
tain and morose. “The more renowned the messenger the 
better, | suppese... | 

This time Zagloba whispered to Volodyovski: “Now he’s 
talking through his nose, you hear? He must really be mad 
about something.” 

The fat knight’s quick ear had caught one of Pan Tchar- 
nyetzki’s famous eccentricities. The great cavalry commander 
had a silver plate in the roof of his mouth, where he'd been shot 
Veatsecamler iia Wave aoatmst meme @ossaeks and tuete alitcd 
Tartars, and whenever he was angered, moved or gripped by an 
inner turmoil of some kind, his voice became sharp, nasal and 
metallic. 

Now he looked up suddenly at Zagloba. “Perhaps you'd like 
to go with Pan Skshetuski as well?” he asked. 

“Gladly,” said Zagloba. “If I can’t get good results out of that 
man nobody can. Besides, it looks better for two to go to 
someone of such exalted rank.” 

Tcharnyetzki crushed his thin lips together, clawed at his 
beard agauimverca as if tor limselt: “Exalted ranks... these 
exalted ranks...” 

“That no one can deny in Pan Lubomirski’s case,” Zagloba 
observed quietly. 

But Tcharnyetzki’s heavy black eyebrows had drawn together 
in a bitter and forbidding scowl. 

“The Commonwealth is more exalted than all of us together!” 
he snapped. “And there are no great houses or exalted ranks in 
comparison with her, and I wish the earth would swallow up all 
those who forget it!” 

Everyone grew silent at this sharp and bitter exclamation and 
it took some time before Pan Zagloba said: “In comparison with 
the Commonwealth, that’s correct.” 

“1 digits t serine stomlite Wout olemewhere cither,” Pan 
Tcharnyetzki said and added the phrase that made him famous in 
his time and by which he’d be known in history. “No one 
carved me out of salt nor grew me ina field. Pain made me what 
Iam. First the Cossacks pained me, putting a bullet through my 
mouth, and now the Swedes are giving me more pain, and I'll 


either root out that pain with my sword or I'll die of it, so help 
me God!” 

“And we won't spare our blood to help you, sir!’ Polanovski 
said. 

The Castellan gnawed fora while longer on the bitterness that 
filled him at the thought that Lubomirsk1’s inordinate ambitions 
might interfere in his task of saving the country, then calmed 
himself enough to say: 

“Well, then. I have to write a letter... And you'd best come 
with me gentlemen,” he added to Zagloba and Pan Yan Sk- 
shetusk1. 


xk * * 


Zagloba and Pan Yan followed him to his quarters and half an 
hour later they climbed on their horses and took the road back 
towards Radymno, because according to the latest news they'd 
heard in the camp, that was where Pan George Lubomirski had 
come to with his army. 

“Listen Yan,” Zagloba said, stroking the dispatch case in 
which he carried Pan Tcharnyetzki’s letter. “Do me the favor 
and let me do the talking with the Marshal, eh?” 

“Did you really know him, father, and teach him how to 
femees 

“Eh, I said all that just so the air wouldn't get too stale in my 
mouth and so the tongue wouldn't get too soft, which is what 
happens when one keeps quiet too long. I neither knew him 
nor taught him anything. D’you think I had nothing better to 
do than play the bear keeper and teach his lordship how to walk 
on his hind legs? But it makes no difference. I know what he’s 
made of by what people say about him and I can serve him up 
like a bowl of noodles. Do one more thing for me, though, will 
you? Don’t tell him that I’ve a letter from Pan Tcharnyetzki for 
him. In fact don’t even mention it until I hand it over.” 

“What do you mean?” Pan Yan sat up, astonished. “Am I to 
turn my back on a mission that’s been entrusted to me? That's 
never happened in my life, and it never will! No, no, that’s out 
of the question! Even if Pan Tcharnyetzki were to forgive me 
later | wouldn’t do it for all the money in the world!” 

“Then [I'l] haul out my saber and slit your horse’s tendons so 
you won't be able to keep up with me!” Pan Zagloba threat- 


ened. “Did you ever see me fail at anything | thought up with 
my own head? Come on, speak up! Did you? How badly have 
you done on Zagloba’s ideas? How badly has Michal done on 
them, or your own dear Helen for that matter? And what about 
the whole bunch of you when I plucked you out of Radzivill’s 
hands? I tell you, that letter can do a lot more harm than good. 
The Castellan broke three pens writing it, he was that upset; 
God only knows what he put in there... You can talk about it 
when all my ideas go out of the window, but not before, alright? 
I give you my word that Ill hand it over myself if that happens.” 

“I don’t care when we deliver it,” Pan Yan said. “As long as 
eG Clelenwncirera lt 
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awfully long way to go.” 


x * * 


They spurred their horses and put them to the gallop but, as 
it happened, they didn’t have that far to ride because the Mar- 
shal’s lead regiments had not only passed Radymno but also 
Yaroslav, while Pan Lubomirski entered that town himself that 
very morning and took up quarters in the house occupied 
recently by the King of Sweden. 

“He was at dinner with his most important officers when 
Zagloba and Pan Yan announced themselves but Lubomirski had 
them brought in at once because their names were famous in 
their time throughout the Commonwealth. 

MUMCVes vere son them when tiey icamerinto the Loom, 
Skshetuski, in particular, drew the most respectful attention, and 
the Marshal, who greeted them both most graciously, asked at 
once: “Am I speaking to that famous knight who brought news 
from besieged Zbarajh to the King?” 

“I did do that, sir,” Skshetuski agreed. 

“God give me more such officers!” Pan Lubomirski cried. 
“That's all I envy Pan Tcharnyetzki because I’m sure that my 
own small merits won’t be forgotten in men’s minds.” 

“And I am Zagloba!” the old knight announced, stepping to 
the forefront. 

He swept his eye proudly about the gathering, waiting for 
their respectful reaction, while the Marshal, who always wanted 
to captivate everyone, cried out at once: “Who hasn’t heard 


about the famous hero who cut down Burlay, the dux barbarorum 
and leader of the Cossacks? And who brought about the mutiny 
of Radzivill’s army in more recent times...?” 

“T also created an army for Pan Sapyeha,” Zagloba added with 
a modest gesture. “Which, to tell the truth, chose me as their 
leader, not the Voyevode of Vitebsk.” 

“Ha! And to think that you'd give up such a high position to 
take service under Pan Tcharnyetzki!” the Marshal exclaimed. 

At this, the old knight flipped a knowing glance at Pan Yan 
and answered: “It’s from you, Your Exalted Grace, that not just 
I but the entire nation learns how to give up private satisfactions 
for the good of the country.” 

Lubomirski flushed with pleasure and Zagloba propped his 
fists on his hips and went on: 

“Pan Tcharnyetzki sent us here with his greetings, and those 
of the entire army, and to inform you at the same time, Your 
Illustrious Grace, about the great victory which God allowed us 
to achieve over Kannenberg.” 

“We've heard about that,’ the Marshal answered somewhat 
dryly, his jealousy already stirring. “But we'll be pleased to hear 
it all again from someone who was there.” 

Zagloba chose to take this mannered courtesy for an expres- 
sion of genuine eagerness and interest, and launched at once into 
a full-blown tale, although history became somewhat altered in 
the process. Kannenberg’s forces swelled suddenly in his mouth 
to two thousand men. There was a great deal said about Sveno, 
about his own great merits, about how the last of the Reiters 
were cut down before Charles Gustav’s own eyes, and about the 
destruction of the Royal Foot Guards and the storming of the 
King’s own baggage train, so that the victory grew to the 
dimensions of a veritable triumph. 

Everyone listened with great attention, including the Mar- 
shal, but he grew more and more gloomy and displeased as the 
tale unfolded, and his face became chilled and set as if ice were 
settling on it. 

“I don’t deny that Pan Tcharnyetzki is quite a considerable 
commander,’ he said at last. “But surely he can’t devour all the 
Swedes alone and he’ll leave at least a taste of them for others.” 

“It wasn’t Pan Tcharnyetzki who won that great victory, Your 


Distinguished Grace,” Zagloba said smoothly. 


“Who then?” 
“It was Lubomirski!” 

An astonished silence settled on the chamber. His Lordship’s 
mouth fell open in amazement, his heavy eyelids started flutter- 
ing in surprise, and he stared at the old knight as if he wished to 
ask him whether he’d lost his senses. 

But Pan Zagloba never let disbelief disturb him. He took an 
even prouder stance and blew out his lips in a mannerism he’d 
been borrowing for some time from Pan Sobiepan Zamoyski. 

“IT heard with my own ears,” he reported, “when Pan 
Tcharnyetzki said to the whole army: ‘It’s not our sabers that 
are beating the enemy. It’s Lubomirski’s name that’s the real 
conqueror. Because,’— as he put it— ‘when they heard that the 
Marshal is on his way, that he’s drawing closer, and that soon 
they'll have to face his genius in the field, their spirits fell so low 
that now they see Lubomirski’s troops in every soldier they 
come across, and they give up without a struggle like a flock of 
sheep.’” 

If all of the sun’s rays had fallen in that moment on His 
Lordship’s face it wouldn't have shined brighter than it did just 
then. 

“What?” he cried. “Tcharnyetzki said that to you himself?” 

“Yes he did, along with many other things of that kind which, 
however, I don’t think I should mention because he was speak- 
ing in confidence to his most trusted advisors and close friends.” 

“No, no, mention it! Mention it!” the Marshal cried out 
eagerly. “Every word that Pan Tcharnyetzki utters is worth 
repeating a hundred times! He’s an extraordinary man, as I’ve 
said for years!” 

“There,” the old knight grunted sideways to Skshetuski under 
his thick mustache: “The fish took the hook, has it? Now watch 
me play the line.” 

“What did you say, sir?” the Marshal questioned. 

“Tm saying that the army cheered Your Distinguished Grace 
so wholeheartedly that the King himself wouldn't have got a 
better greeting from them. And at Prevorsk, where we harassed 
the Swedes all night, every regiment charged crying “Lubomirski! 
Lubomirski! And it did a lot more good than all the Tartar yells 
and other battle cries that our men like to shout to confuse the 


enemy. Pan Skshetuski was there and he can confirm it, and he’s 
a great soldier in his own right who hasn’t told a lie in his entire 
lites” 

The Marshal threw a questioning glance at Pan Yan who 
flushed a bright crimson and started mumbling something under 
his own mustache, while His Lordship’s officers began to shower 
Pan Tcharnyetzki’s envoys with compliments of their own. 

“Pan Tcharnyetzki couldn't have shown greater respect,’ they 
cried, “than he did by sending such distinguished cavaliers to us! 
Both are famous and one of them has a mouth that drips with 
pure gold!” 

“ve always known that Pan Tcharnyetzki is well disposed 
towards me,” His Lordship burst out while his eyes clouded over 
with a mist of pleasure. “But now there isn’t a thing I wouldn't 
do for him!” 

This was all Zagloba needed to let his own enthusiasm sweep 
him to the loftiest heights of rhetoric which he did without 
encouragement anyway. 

“Wlustrious Lord!” he cried. “Who wouldn't love you? Who 
wouldn’t honor you above all others? You’re the embodiment 
of all the civic virtues who brings to mind the justice of Aristedes 
and the valor of Scipio Africanus! I’ve read many great books 
in my time, I’ve seen much and I’ve thought a lot, and my soul 
cried for this Commonwealth of ours, because what did I see 
here? Nothing but Opalinskis, Radeyovskis and Radzivills who 
valued their own pride and ambition so highly above their own 
country that they were ready to betray it every chance they got! 
So I thought: Gone is our Commonwealth, slain by the vices of 
her own best sons...! 

“But who restored my faith if not Pan Tcharnyetzki?” Pan 
Zagloba asked in that breathless silence and continued in a voice 
trembling with emotion: “It was he who told me: ‘Rejoice! 
She lives and she’ll keep on living because Lubomirski 1s still 


alive among us! Those others,’ —he tells everyone—‘think only 
oftthemselves. But He, hessays, only searches fomsoinesinesia 
means to sacrifice his own welfare for that of us all. They,’ he 
said to me, ‘push themselves forward, clamoring for some per- 
sonal advancement, but He steps aside because he wants to shine 


as an example for us. And even now,’—he says—‘he comes with 


a great and victorious army which, as [hear it, he wants to place 
under my command, to teach the entire Commonwealth how to 
sacrifice personal ambition on the altar of our Nation’s happi- 
ness, and set aside rewards, no matter how well-earned and 
deserving, for the sake of our people’s welfare...’ 

“Go to him then—he told us—and tell him that I don’t want 
PM maemince wthidialecan t accepitt  beealse Ie Sa far (peter 
commander than I. God grant long life to Our Majesty the 
King, he said in front of the entire army, but we’re not merely 
ready to make Lubomirski our leader and commander but to 


en@ose hinieas eur King as well,..! And what s miore—ne 
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Plece aneZacloba cot little michtened that he dtaone toa 
far because his cry of we’ll do it brought a deathly stillness in the 
room. 

But Lubomirski looked as if the Heavens had opened up 
before him. 

EltsG Me paled, ay litte. 

Then he flushed a deep, almost purple crimson. 

Then he grew pale again, his chest heaved with feeling, and 
he replied after a moment’s silence: 

“The Commonwealth is and always will be the mistress of her 
fate, because that’s the basis of our ancient freedoms... But I am 
merely the servant of her servants, and God’s my witness that 
I’m not looking to those heights where no good citizen ought 
to raise his eyes... As for the command of our combined armies, 
Pan Tcharnyetzki must accept it! Thus, indeed, I want to show 
all those who think only about the greatness of their Houses, 
refusing to recognize any authority but their own, how to 
subordinate their ambitions pro publico bono... 

“And even though I am, perhaps, not a bad commander,” the 
Marshal continued. “I hereby declare that I, George Lubomir- 
Skip piaee tmivscim and all my ferces aiader the command of 
Castellan Tcharnyetzki, begging God merely to grant us victory 
over the enemy!” 

“You Roman!” Pan Zagloba cried. “You Father of your 
Country!” 

Mitenmneweizedane videsinal sshand ana@ionessed it’to: his lips, 


while at the same time he cocked an eye at Pan Yan Skshetuski 
in a knowing wink. 

The chamber filled with cheering officers and soldiers and the 
crowd swelled from moment to moment. 

“More wine!” cried the Marshal. 
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When the lackeys hurried in with the cups and flagons, the 
Marshalraised a toast to thie “Kime. tmcem. tomer 
Tcharnyetzki—whom he now called ‘our leader and comman- 
der’—and then to the castellan’s two envoys. 

Pan Zagloba didn’t lag behind with toasts of his own, and won 
everyone over so completely that His Lordship himself led him 
to the door when it was time to leave, while all the officers 
accompanied him to the city limits. 

But once the two friends were alone on the highway the old 
knight swung his horse in the path of Skshetuski’s and said: 
“Well Yan? What do you think now, eh?” 

“Dear God! Pan Yantreplicd] «lf "naelimet seein mit alt lamar, 
own eyes and heard it with my own ears | wouldn't believe it if 
an angel told me.” 

To which Pan Zagloba said: “Ha? What? I'll swear that the 
most Pan Tcharnyetzki begged for was to have Lubomirski join 
forces with us under his own orders. And you know what he’d 
get? Lubomirski would’ve gone his own way. Because if there’s 
one mention in that letter about love of country, or about 


putting the public good before one’s own ambitions—and, 


knowing the Castellan, | am sure there is—His Lordship 
would’ve puffed himself up like a fish that’s been left in the sun 
too long, and he’d have said: ‘What? Is he trying to teach me how 
to serve my country?’ And that would’ve been that. I know these 
birds! It’s a good thing old Zagloba was along to take charge of 
all this! Huh! I barely got a skimpy word or two out of my 
mouth, and here we have Lubomirski not only joining up with 
us but ready to take Tcharnyetzki’s orders! Poor Pan 
Tcharnyetzki is worrying himself to death over there, but I'll 
cheer him up... Well, Yan? Eh? Does Zagloba know how to 
handle magnates, or doesn’t hee” 

“That’s why I’m saying that I couldn’t get my mouth open 
out of sheer amazement,” Pan Yan said. 


“IT know them! Show one of them a crown or the edge of an 
Citic snitMClesANG yOUmcadnistrOnxe IMinsaealnst the oratm like a 
greyhound puppy, and he'll just arch his back for you and 
whimper for more... No cat ever licked his chops harder if you 
were to show him a prospectus made out of pure bacon. The best 
of them will just about pop his eyes at the idea, and when you 
hit on a real bad one, like the Voyevode of Vilna, then he’s ready 
to sell his own country for it. Lord Jesus, how shallow people 
are these days! If I had as many gold-pieces in my pockets as 
there are self-appointed candidates for that crown, I'd be a 
candidate myself...!. Because if one of them thinks I see myself 
as his inferior, then may his belly burst with his own pride. 
Zagloba is as good as a Lubomirski any day, the only difference 
ig eile sizecol out wallets... 

“Yes, yes, my dear Yan,’’ the old knight went on as they rode 
along. “Did you think I really kissed his hand? I kissed my 
thumb, that’s what, and him I just poked a little with my nose. 
Paice monone srever led him nip tne Otachepathivike leaiadarcin: 
I got him melted like a pat of butter on hot toast for our Pan 
Tcharnyetzki. God give our good King many happy years, but 
if there’s ever an election I’d rather vote for myself than that tub 
of envy. And why not? Roche would vote for me. Michal 
would chop up all the opposition, and that’d be that! Then I’d 
make you Grand Hetman of the Crown and after Pan Sapyeha 
I'd give the Lithuanian Hetmancy to Michal... Zjendjan could 
be the Chancellor of the Treasury, though I’m afraid he'd 
squeeze the poor Jews unmercifully with his taxes...!” 

Here Pan Zagloba’s royal musings came to an abrupt end. 
“But that doesn’t matter. The main thing is I’ve got Lubomirsk1 
on the hook. I’]l hand the string to Pan Tcharnyetzki and who’ll 
suffer for it? The Swedes, that’s who, and that’s all that matters. 
Another man would have chapters written about him in the 
chronicles for that kind of service, but I’ve no such luck. In fact 
I'll be lucky if Tcharnyetzki won't snap at a poor old man for 
not delivering his letter. But that’s human gratitude! Stull, 
that’s nothing new for me, no indeed it isn’t... Others have 
become Starostas for much less, and grow as fat as beavers on 
their bounty acres, and this poor old man has to bounce his belly 
on a nag just as he’s always done...” 


And here Pan Zagloba flapped his hand in disgust. “Ah to the 


Devil with gratitude, anyway! Who needs it? A man dies either 
way, and it’s pleasant to be of some service to the country. 
Good friends are the best reward, and once a man climbs on a 
horse with men like you and Michal at his side he can ride to 
the end of the world if that’s what he has a mind to do. That’s 
just our Polish nature, don’t you know... 

“The main thing is to get on that horse,” the old knight 
contintied, “imi... AvGerman, 4 Frencamian, am ikivelisiiman 
or an olive-chewing Spaniard snap and snarl right away if you 
look at him the wrong way, but a Pole is patient. He'll take a 
lot. He'll even let a fleabitten Swede tug and pull at him all he 
wants. But once the fellow goes too far, once he’s overstepped 
his bounds, then he’ll get banged on the snout so hard he'll flip 
over threestimes betoreshe ints the orouimedm. Secausestinat s the 
thing about us, you see, my boy. We've got both the spirit and 
the imagination. And as long as there’s spirit and imagination 
then the Commonwealth will survive and prosper. Make note 
Or tae ane 

Pan Zagloba held forth for a long time in that vein because he 
was very pleased with himself that day. And whenever that 
happened he had a lot to say, even more than normally, and he 
was full of wise comment and pithy observations. 


Chapter One Hundred and 


Six 


PAN TCHARNYETZKI DIDN’T EVEN DREAM that the Lord High 
Constable of the Crown would place himself under his command. 
All he wanted was for the two of them to march together but even 
that, he feared, wasn’t very likely. The haughty Lubomirski told 
his officers on several occasions that he preferred to bite and snap 
at the Swedes alone, which could do some good anyway, rather 
than fight them together with Tcharnyetzki, because all the glory 
would go to the castellan if they won a victory, and Pan Tcharny- 
etzki knew as well as anyone that he was right to think so. 

He understood the Marshal’s reasoning and its consequences 
and worried about them. 

He studied a copy of the letter he had sent from Prevorsk, 
reading it ten times over and wanting to convince himself that 
he hadn’t written anything that might offend such a thin- 
skinned, huffy and resentful individual, but he found small 
comfort in his own appeals to patriotism and duty. 

He bitterly regretted using certain phrases and then regretted 
writing anything at all. 

He sat in grim silence in his quarters, walking up to the 
window now and then to see if he could spot his returning 
envoys on the road before it. The cfficers clustered on the 
porch outside caught glimpses of him through the window panes 
and tried to guess what was going through his mind, what he 
thought about, and how he was feeling, because his anxiety was 
clearly visible on his face. 
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“Take a look at him, will you?” Polanovski said to Volody- 
ovski. “I think we’d better prepare for the worst. The Castellan 
is Wearing his leopard spots again and that’s always a bad sign.” 

It happened that Tcharnyetzki’s features were thickly pocked 
and pitted with old signs of smallpox, which in moments of great 
Stress ‘Ok ssOme, Other cMmomonal pie ay ab oay eulismracesa 
splotched, spotted look, not unlike the dark, white-ringed 
markings of a lynx. And since his features were harsh and 
predatory anyway—with a tall, domed forehead, razor-thin 
hooked nose, and sharp, piercing eyes—the vividly blotched 
skin made him look simply terrifying even to those who loved 
him and knew him well. 

The Cossacks, who feared him like the plague, called him a 
mad dog, but he seemed much more like a brooding eagle, and 
when he led his regiments in a charge, with his looped short- 
coat fanning out at his shoulders and flying behind him like a set 
of great, outspread wings, this resemblance struck his men and 
tileweine minal: 

He inspired fear in everyone, enemy and friend, without even 
trying. Fierce Cossack atamans who didn’t know the meaning 
of fear simply lost their heads when they had to face him in the 
Cossack Wars. Hmyelnitzki himself was panic-stricken at the 
thought of him, being especially afraid of the military advice he 
gave to the King. It was his guidance that brought the disaster 
of Berestetchko on the Cossackry; but his fame soared to truly 
terrifying heights after that crushing and decisive battle, when 
he swept across the Steppes like a firestorm together with the 
Tartars, stamping out the rebellious masses, storming their towns 
and walled camps, and ranging from one end of the Ukraine to 
the other like an avenging Fury. 

He fought the Swedes with the same ferocity and determina- 
tion. Charles Gustav used to say that “Tcharnyetzki won’t crush 
” But now the 
Castellan had reached a point where it was time to stop whittling 


my army, but he’ll whittle it away to nothing. 


and start chopping. The time had come, he knew, to crush and 
destroy. But he had no artillery or foot soldiers whatsoever, and 
no decisive battle could be fought against the Swedes without 
them, and that was why he was so anxious to link up with 
Lubomirski. 


True, the Lord High Constable had no field artillery either, 
but he led several thousand mountaineer infantry. These fierce 
highland fighters may not have had much formal military train- 
ing, but they had all smelled gunpowder at one time or another, 
and might do well enough even against the peerless battle 
squares that marched behind Charles Gustav. 


x * * 


So now Pan Tcharnyetzki felt as if he were burning up with 
fever. Unable to sit still in his quarters, he came out on the 
porch where he caught sight of Polanovski and Volodyovski. 

“Any sign of the envoys?” he demanded. 

“Not yet, sir,’ Pan Volodyovski said. “Looks like they were 
Welmlcceimenloven there, 

“Yes. They were well received. But how’s my letter going 
to be received? The Marshal would’ve sent his own men with 
an answer if he was willing to join me.” 

“My Lord Castellan,” answered Polanovski who was particu- 
larly liked and trusted by the stern commander. “Why worry 
about it? If his Lordship comes, good and well! If he doesn’t, 
we ll just keep snapping at the Swedes the way you've been 
doing. The blood drips either way out of the Swedish barrel, 
and once the dripping starts it'll empty the whole vat in its own 
good time.” 

“The Commonwealth is also bleeding,” Pan Tcharnyetzki 
snapped angrily, and slapped the skirts of his short-coat with 
impatience. “If they get away from us now they'll grow strong 
again. They'll get new men from Prussia. We can’t afford to 
miss this opportunity!” 

Just then their ears caught the nearing clatter of horse hooves 
on the road and Pan Zagloba’s deep bass voice raised in a ribald 
song. 

“Kathy went to do some baking 
And the lad says to her, shaking: 
‘Let me stay!” 
“Cause it’s cold and I am freezing 
And it will be lots more pleasing 
In the hay...’” 


“A good sign!” Polanovski cried as the old knight and Pan Yan 
plodded into view. “They’re back in high spirits!” 
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Meanwhile the two riders caught sight of the Castellan, 
jumped out of their saddles, turned their horses over to a groom 
and hurried towards the porch, when suddenly Pan Zagloba 
whipped off his cap and hurled it high into the air. 

“Vivat Pan Tcharnyetzki!” he boomed out in such an accurate 
imitation of Lubomirski’s voice that he’d have fooled anyone 
who didn’t see him do it. “Vivat our great leader and com- 
mander!”’ 

Pan Tcharnyetzki’s thick, black brows drew into an irritated 
frown. “Is there a letter for me?” he demanded. 

“Novthere isnt; “Zasleba gephcd cheeriully, “but teres 
something better. The Marshal places himself and all his troops 
at Your Excellency s omeers!” 

Pan Tcharnyetzki pierced him with an angry glare and turned 
to Skshetuski as if to say: ‘You speak! That one’s drunk!’ 

The old knight was, indeed, a little the worse for wear after 
all the toasts he’d tossed down at the Marshal’s table. But 
Skshetuski confirmed his announcement, and sheer disbelief 
followed by dumbstruck amazement spread across the Castel- 
lan’s mottled face. 

“Come with me,” he beckoned to his envoys and stepped 
towards his quarters. “And you too, gentlemen,” he said to Pan 
Michal and to Polanovski. “If you please.” 

They went inside. But they were still on their feet when 
Tcharnyetzki asked: ‘What did he say about my letter?” 

“He didn’t say a thing,” Pan Zagloba said. 

He related everything that happened, taking his listeners step 
by step through all he’d done to bring about the Marshal’s 
decision, and Tcharnyetzki’s amazement grew with every 
phrase. Polanovski grasped his head in wonder but Pan Michal 
only moved his whiskers up and down. 

“God’s truth!” the Castellan cried out when the old knight 
finished. “I had simply no idea of who and what you were, sir! 
ican t belie vesmy carve 

“People haven’t been calling me Ulysses for nothing,” Pan 
Zagloba said and struck a modest pose. 
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“Right here.” The old knight produced it and handed it over. 


“Well...! I must forgive you for not delivering it. But what 
a sly fox you are! The King’s chancellor should take lessons 
from you on how to negotiate alliances! By God, if | were King 
I’d send you to the Sultan...!” : 

“We'd have a hundred thousand Turks standing here tomor- 
row!” Pan Michal cried out. 

“Two hundred thousand!” Zagloba assured them. “I'd stake 
my head on that.” 

“And the Marshal didn’t catch on at any time?” Tcharnyetzki 
questioned eagerly.- 

“He? He swallowed everything I popped into his mouth like 
a force-fed goose gobbles up greased noodles! Only his Adam’s 
apple bobbed up and down and his eyes got misty. I swear, | 
thought he’d burst with joy like a bomb or an overheated 
cannon! That man could be led all the way to Hell if you 
dangled a few flatteries before him!”’ 

“May it all turn into Hell for the Swedes!” said the delighted 
Castellan. “May they bear the brunt of it, as I’m sure they will! 
You, sir, are as quick and nimble as a weasel, but don’t make too 
much fun of the Marshal because there aren’t many who'd do 
even that much for the cause. A lot depends on him. We'll be 
marching all the way to Sandomir through the possessions of the 
Lubomirskis and the Marshal can raise that whole country with 
one word. He can order the peasants to harass the Swedes at 
every river crossing, burn bridges, and hide provisions in the 
woods... I’ll be in your debt until death, my friend, but I have 
to thank the High Constable as well, because I think it’s more 
than just simple vanity that prompted him to do this.” 

Here he clapped his hands and a groom came running. “Get 
me my horse at once!” he ordered. “Let’s strike this iron while 
it’s hot! And you gentlemen,’—he turned to his colonels—“had 
better come with me too so as to make the best possible show- 
ing.” 

“Am I to go as well?” Zagloba asked. 

“You built this bridge between me and the Marshal so it’s 
only right that you should be the first to travel across it. Besides, 
I’ve a feeling they’re really fond of you over there, eh? Yes, yes, 
by all means come with us, my good brother, otherwise I’d think 
you want to leave your work half done.” 


“Well, if I must I must,” Pan Zagloba sighed. “lll have to 
tighten my belt a bit, though, or I’ll waste away to nothing on 
that sorry nag. Unless, of course, there’s something with which 
I might fortify my strength...?” 

“Such as what?” 

“Hmm... I’ve heard a lot about the Castellan’s mead, which I 

haven’t tasted, and I’d like to know if it’s better than the 
Marshal’s.”’ 
“We'll have a stirrup cup before we go, then,” the Castellan 
said smiling. “But when we come back we won’t have to count 
the glasses or limit our enjoyment. And you'll find a few 
demijohns waiting in your quarters.” 

With this, the Castellan ordered cups brought in and they 
drank a measure to keep in fine fettle and lift up their spirits. 


Then they all mounted up and rode away. 
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The Marshal received Pan Tcharnyetzki with open arms, 
welcomed him with an almost royal banquet, and wouldn't let 
him go until well after dawn, when both the armies joined forces 
and marched out under the Castelian’s command. They fell on 
the Swedes near Senyava with such good effect that they wiped 
out the entire rear guard and caused chaos and consternation in 
the main formation. 

At Lejhaysk, a few miles further on, Pan Tcharnyetzki struck 
an even harder blow. Some sizable Swedish detachments be- 
came bogged down in the mud caused by the Spring rains and 
the widespread flooding and fell into the hands of the pursuing 
Poles. 

The Swedes’ retreat became more of a heartbreak every day. 
The drained, hungry and exhausted regiments dragged them- 
selves through the mire like sleepwalking shadows. More and 
more soldiers dropped out of the ranks and stayed at the road- 
side. Some of them were reduced to such a state of beggary that 
they weren't even able to eat or drink the nourishment they 
were offered, and asked merely to be put out of their misery 
with a pistol bullet. Others lay dying on clumps of drier soil 
where they had crawled to escape the mud. Yet others lost 
awareness of everything around them and stared at the passing 
Polish cavalry with utmost indifference. Foreign mercenaries, 


of whom there were many in the Swedish army, started deserting 
to the implacable Tcharnyetzki. Only Charles Gustav’s own 
indomitable spirit kept alive the embers of endurance in the rest 
of his disintegrating army. | 

Nor was the enemy behind them the Swedes’ only torment. 
Grim bands of peasants and marauding troops of gentry lay in 
wait ahead. None of them were strong or disciplined enough to 
fight in the open but they ambushed stragglers, cut off scouting 
parties, and added to the Swedes’ mortal weariness by constant 
harassment, so thatthe ululating Tartar war cries which all Polish 
partisans howled to induce belief in Charles Gustav’s soldiers 
that the Khan’s armies had already come into the war, bayed 
around them night and day. 

The worn Swedes couldn’t stack their muskets or rest even 
for a moment. Sometimes a mere handful of partisans alarmed 
the whole army. Horses fell in dozens and were immediately 
devoured because foraging or resupply became impossible. 
From time to time the trailing Polish horsemen came across 
horribly mutilated Swedish corpses strewn at the roadside by 
marauding peasants. 

Most of the lands and villages in the salient formed by the 
Vistula and the San belonged to Marshal Lubomirski or his 
various kinsmen, and the Marshal—unconcerned about his own 


property in the full flush of his patriotism and enthusiasm—sent 
out a proclamation that every peasant who took up arms against 
the Swedes would be freed from serfdom, so that all the peasants 
in that countryside, down to the last wood-cutter and shepherd, 
reset their long-bladed scythes into spears and flocked in hun- 
dreds to the Polish bivouacs carrying Swedish heads. 

The Marshal finally had to forbid these trophies as unfitting 
for a Christian army, so the peasants brought in Reiter spurs and 
gauntlets. Driven to desperation, the Swedes flayed alive all 
armed peasants who fell into their hands, and the war, which had 
been merciless to begin with, became more frightful every day. 
A few Polish troops still clung to Charles Gustav in those days 
but they were held to obedience only by sheer terror. So many 
of them deserted to Tcharnyetzki on the road to Lejhaysk, and 
the rest caused such a turmoil in the Swedish camp, that Charles 
Gustav had a dozen of their officers shot by a firing squad. This 


was the signal for attack by the rest of the Swedish King’s Polish 
followers who charged the Swedes sword in hand in their break 
to freedom. 

Only a handful of Polish fighting men rode with Charles 
Gustav after that. But Tcharnyetzki, reinforced, attacked all the 
more powerfully and fiercely, with Pan Vitovski, the old and 
experienced Castellan of Sandomir, and Marshal Lubomirski 
fighting wholeheartedly beside him. It could be that the nobler 
side of Lubomirski’s envious nature overcame his self-love for a 
time and he spared no pains in selfless and courageous service, 
leading his regiments in person and glad to risk his life for the 
glory he craved more than life itself, although history would 
remember him for the rebellion with which he tried to thwart 
the mending of the Commonwealth several years later. 

Between the three of them they inflicted such suffering on the 
retreating Swedes, and filled them with such terror night and 
day, that Charles Gustav decided to ride with his rear guard so 
that his presence among the soldiers might stop the panic which 
broke out among them at the slightest sign of the Polish horse- 
men. 

But on the first day he did this he almost lost his life. 


x *« * 


It happened in the village of Rudnik where he stopped to rest. 
He had his Life Guard Regiment around him, the finest in the 
army, since all its men were handpicked from the best soldiers 
in all Scandinavia. He ate his noon meal in the house of the 
parish priest and decided to lie down for an hour, not having 
closed his eyes all night. The Horse Guards nnged the house to 
watch over him. But the priest’s stable boy crept out of the 
village, ran to the little horseherd pastured in the common, 
leaped on a yearling and galloped bareback to find Pan 
Tcharnyetzki. 

Pan Tcharnyetzki happened to be two miles behind the 
Swedes, but his vanguard, consisting of the household regiment 
of Prince Dmitri Vishnovyetzki led by the fiery Shandarovski, 
was only half a mile away. Shandarovski stood talking to Pan 
Roche Kowalski who had just come up with orders from the 
Castellan when they caught sight of the lad galloping towards 
them as if the air was on fire behind him. 


“What the Devil’s that, coming at us there?” Shandarovski 
asked. “And riding a colt?” 

“A village lad,” Kowalski blurted out. 

Meanwhile the lad had come galloping up and stopped right 
in front of the leading rank when the colt, frightened by the wall 
of men and horses before him, reared up and slid to a muddy 
halt. 

The boy jumped to the ground, clutched the colt by the mane 
and bowed to the gentry. 

“And what's your story?’ Shandarovski asked kindly, moving 
Closer von min: 

“There's Swede’s in our manse!” the lad burst out, his eyes 
shining brightly. “They say their King’s with ‘em!” 

Uls tinere ale: Gt enem: 

‘’Bout two hundred, master!”’ 

It was the turn of Shandarovski’s eyes to light up dangerously 
but he was cautious about the possibility of ambush so he 
scrunched his eyes into a threatening glare. “Who sent you?’ he 
demanded. 

“Nobody! Why should anybody send me? I jumped on the 
colt all by myself, lost my cap, just about choked too...! It’s a 
good thing they didn’t see me, the carrion!” 

Truth shined in the lad’s brown, sunburned face, and in his 
honest eyes. His cheeks glowed with excitement. He stood 
panting before the officers, clutching his colt’s mane, with his 
hair tumbled on his head and his homespun shirt gaping and 
awry on his narrow chest. 

“And where’s the rest of the Swedish army?” asked Shan- 
darovski’s ensign. 

“They went by come dawn. So many we couldn’t count ‘em 
all. But they’re far away. There’s just the horse soldiers left, and 
@me Ss asleep at the Reverend s hotise, and they say hes the 
King.” 

“If you're lying, peasant, you'll lose your neck,” Shandarovski 
warned. “Butif you're telling us the truth then ask for anything 
you want.” 

“May I drop dead if I’m lying!” the boy cried out, bowing all 
the way to Shandarovski’s stirrup. “An’ I don’t want no reward, 
neither! Only if you’d kindly have somebody give me a sword, 
master!” 


“So you want a crack at the Swedes yourself?” Shandarovski 
smiled, completely convinced, and shouted to his own grooms 
bemumd hit: “Give hima sawer, one of som 

Ochtemotitceers began to question#tme boy abeutthe distance 
to the village, thellocatton of the manor anditneimansesand what 
thie Sumedes were dome. 

Cincy re Keepmiouaushanb eVc sthewa@cn) stnemlacdstelcdetmem, 
quickly. “If you was to go straight ahead along the road they’d 
spot you for sure. But I'll take you around by the grove where 
encya Om fsee a tmnmons 

Shandarovski, however, was already riding down his column 
and issuing his orders. 


Chapter One Hundred and 


Seven 


THE ORDERS were quickly given and the regiment moved out at 
a trot in a column of fours and then broke swiftly into a swift 
Canter. 

The lad rode bareback on his yearling before the front rank. 
The colt wore no bridle. The boy clutched the animal by the 
mane and urged him on with his bare heels, and glanced time 
and. again with shining and excited eyes at the light saber he 
grasped in his other hand. 

Once they'd caught sight of the village they turned off into 
the reedy undergrowth, and he led them along a muddy track 
towards a birch grove where the going got much more difficult 
because the ground was even soggier and the mud much thicker, 
so that they had to slow their horses to a walk. 

“Be quiet now!” the lad warned. “Once we're through the 
Dikchessiney Neberarditarcer OF aitlemesou tMe Temt, 

The horsemen started moving even slower. The going be- 
came harder anyway in the thick, brown mud where the big 
cavalry horses sunk almost to their knees. But then the grove 
ended suddenly and they formed quietly into battle order just 
Valen Ueme enor i Me tices 

What they saw before them was a broad, gently rising slope at 
a distance of about three hundred paces, ending in a large, flat 
yard with a coarse, rough-hewn picket fence around it. Beyond 
it stood the priest’s house surrounded by a stand of linden trees, 
with the small thatched roofs of several beehives gleaming yel- 
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lowly among them, and then a small greening kitchen garden 
and another fence beyond. Ranked in the front yard were two 
hundred armored horsemen in ridged Morion helmets, familiar 
to anyone who'd ever seen Spanish conquistadors, with the 
upswept ends pointing sharply fore and aft. 

Huge men, alert and watchful, sat on gigantic horses, al- 
though the gaunt animals showed the privations of their dreadful 
march. The steel, silent ranks sat motionless, with drawn rapiers 
held in parade precision at the shoulder or upraised muskets 
resting at the hip, but all of them were looking the other way, 
towards the main road, which was the only direction from 
which the enemy might come. A splendid skyblue banner 
bearing a golden lion stirred over their heads. 

Further on, posted in pairs around the house, stood four 
groups of sentries. 

One of the posts was turned to stare directly at the birch 
grove, but the sun was slanting sharply into the troopers’ eyes 
just then, while the grove itself had blossomed into such abun- 
dant early leaf that it was almost as dark as night on the woodland 
floor, so that the sentries were unable to see the Polish riders 
hidden in the shadows. 

Shandarovski, who was an impetuous cavalier, felt as if the 
blood had started boiling in his veins, but he bit down on his 
impatience and waited for the ranks to form behind him in 
extended order. 


x * * 


Meanwhile Pan Roche Kowalski dropped his heavy fist on 
the boy’s thin shoulder. 

“Listen, you little horsefly,” he said. “Did you see the King?” 

vi seen: aia, miaster, the ladawhispereds alasine aides 

“What’s he look like, then? How can you teil him from the 
others?” 

“He's got a real dark face and he’s got red ribbons bunched 
all along his side.” 

“And his horse... Can you tell his horse?” 

“He’s black too. With a white patch on the forehead.” 

“Listen to me, boy,” Pan Roche murmured then. “Keep close 
to me and point him out to me, you’ve got that?” 


“I got it. How soon are we going to jump ‘em, master?” 


“Shut your mouth!” 

they wellsilentetien,aand PangRaeche tesan to pray to the 
Blessed Virgin to let him come face to face with Charles Gustav 
when the fight began and to guide his hand in the encounter. 

The silence continued for a moment longer and then Shan- 
darovski’s own horse snorted suddenly. The Reiter in the guard 
post looked up, jerked erect as if something stabbed him in the 
saddle, and fired his pistol. 

Wild Tartar yells and Polish battle cries burst into the air and 
the regiment charged out into the open. 
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They struck the Reiters like a thunderbolt even before all the 
Swedes could wheel around to face them, and the fight turned 
at once into a wild free-for-all, with swords and sabers hacking 
at each other. No one had time to aim and fire a musket. The 
Reiters were backed immediately into the front-yard fence 
which cracked and tumbled down under the pressure of the 
rearing horses. The sabers hewed them down in dozens. Their 
ranks burst and splintered. They were squeezed and bunched 
together again, then shattered apart. They made two tries at 
forming one cohesive unit, but split in two each time, they 
broke up into sets of even smaller clusters which, in turn, 
scattered in all directions like a shovelful of dried peas tossed 
into the air. 

And suddenly desperate cries of “The King! The King! Save 
the King!’ burst out of the melee. 

Charles Gustav leaped through the front door in the first 
moments of the fight, a pistol in each hand and his naked sword 
clamped between his teeth. The Reiter who held his horse right 
beside the door gave it to him at once. The King vaulted into 
the saddle, spun around the corner, and threw himself in a 
headlong gallop among the beehives and the linden trees, to 
break out and escape through the rear of the wild fight that 
blazed everywhere around him. 

He reached the back fence, jumped his horse across it, and 
found himself among a group of Reiters fighting the right wing 
of the Poles who had just then swept around the house and 
collided with the Swedes in the kitchen gardens. 

“Rade!” the King shouted. 


One sword thrust toppled a Polish horseman who was about 
to bring his saber down on the King’s head and one great leap 
took him out of the whirlpool of the battle. The Reiters broke 
through the Polish rank behind him and galloped after him like 
a herd of deer pursued by the hounds and following blindly in 
the tracks of their leader. 

The Polish horsemen turned and galloped after them along 
the main road that ran from Rudnik towards Boyanovka. It was 
then that the embattled Swedes in the front yard caught sight of 
them and raised that desperate cry. 

“The King! The King! Save the King!” 
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But the Horse Guards in the forecourt were so hardpressed by 
Shandarovski’s men that they couldn’t even save themselves, 
much less break out to protect their sovereign, so the King fled 
among no more than a dozen guardsmen, with some thirty Poles 
flying like the wind almost at their heels, and with Roche 
Kowalski ahead of the rest. 

The boy who was supposed to point out the King to him had 
got lost somewhere in the chaos of the main melee but Pan 
Roche recognized Charles Gustav on his own by the blaze of 
jeweled decorations and the cluster of scarlet nmbbons at his side. 
At this he thought that his time had come, hunched over in his 
saddle, jammed his spurs into his horse’s flanks, and threw 
himself forward in pursuit. 

The chase soon spread out all along the road. The Reiters’ 
worn and underfed horses ran with the last of their strength. 
The lighter and swifter animals that carried the Poles started 
catching up with them within a few minutes. Pan Roche 
reached the nearest Swede in moments, stood up in his stirrups 
for a harder stroke, hewed off the Reiter’s entire arm and 
shoulder with one dreadful swing, and went on with his eyes 
fixed on the galloping King. 

A second Reiter darkened his field of vision and he bowled 
him over. 

He split the head of the third in two along with his helmet 
and sped on, seeing no one and nothing anywhere around him 
but the Swedish King. Then the Swedes’ horses faltered and 
began to stagger; a cloud of Polish horsemen fell on them at 


once and cut them all down to the last man in less time than it 
took to blink an eye, and then only two riders separated Pan 
Roche from the King and the distance between them narrowed 
rapidly. | 

An arrow shot by one of the Polish horsemen sang past Pan 
Roche’s ear and fixed itself in the back of the Swede immedi- 
ately before him; the stricken man swayed briefly to right and 
left, arched his spine to the rear, uttered and unearthly howl and 
fell off his horse, and then only one man remained between the 
grim pursuer and his prey. 

This brave guardsman turned, intending to save the King by 
slowing the pursuit if only fora moment, but his sacrifice didn't 
gain the King even a mere second. A cannon ball doesn’t sweep 
a man off his horse faster and more terribly than Pan Roche 
hurled him to the ground, and then, uttering one frightful howl, 
the huge knight threw himself after the solitary nder still before 
his eyes. 

The King might have turned and fought him, in which case 
he’d have died just as certainly as all of his guardsmen; but the 
road behind Roche was full of Polish horsemen. Their arrows 
were hissing all around the King and one of them could wound 
his mount at any moment, so that the ignominy and humiliation 
of capture appeared far more likely than either a quick death in 
combat, or success in the hand-to-hand encounter and an escape 
to safety. With this in mind, Charles Gustav squeezed his 
horse’s flanks harder with his bootheels, bowed into the mane, 
and flew with the speed of a swallow pursued by a hawk. 

Trees, boulders and clumps of wayside reeds flashed before his 
eyes. 

The wind hissed in his ears. 

Behind him, Pan Roche not only roweled the flanks of his 
horse but started beating him with the flat of his saber to force 
the last ounce of strength out of him, and the hurtling animal 
started to groan with effort. 

The wind of the chase tore the King’s plumed hat off his head. 

He tossed his gold-filled purse back over his shoulder, think- 
ing that his implacable pursuer might be tempted by it and stop 
to retrieve it, but Pan Roche never even threw it a passing 
glance. The chase consumed him so utterly that he seemed to 
have forgotten everything around him, including who he was 


and what this pursuit was really all about, and he began to howl 
in a desperate voice that held as much plaintive childlike plead- 
ingeds 2 threat or menace: 

“Stop! For God’s sake stop!” 
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It seemed for a moment as though this desperate plea was 
going to be answered because the King’s horse tripped, stag- 
gered and would have plowed nose-down into the road, if 
Charles Gustav hadn’t hauled his head up with all his strength. 
Roche bellowed like a bison and the distance between him and 
the King shrunk by several meters. 

After a moment the faltering animal stumbled once again, and 
before the King managed to bring him back into a steady run, 
Roche had come nearer by a dozen lengths. 

His moment, he knew, had come. He would keep his vow. 
No one, perhaps, had taken him very seriously but he meant 
every word he said about going after the King of Sweden, and 
now he was about to keep his word. 

He sat up and straightened in his saddle, drawing himself to 
his full height for the saber stroke. He looked quite ghastly 
then. His eyes bulged out and his teeth glittered in his reddish 
mustache. One more stumble of Charles Gustav’s horse, he 
knew... only one moment more... and the destiny of the Com- 
monwealth, of Sweden, and the outcome of the entire war 
would be totally resolved! 

But the King’s horse was running steadily again while its rider 
twisted in his saddle, flashed two long pistols towards his pursuer 
and fired twice. 

One of the bullets shattered the knee of Roche’s horse. The 
animal reared in full gallop, leaped into the air, and then plunged 
headfirst into the ground. 

The King could have spun around just then and run his 
tormentor through with his naked sword but a dozen Polish 
horsemen were coming up a mere two hundred paces down the 
road so he bowed down in his saddle once again and shot away 
like an arrow released from a Tartar bow. 

Pan Roche crawled out from under his horse. 

Still on his hands and knees, he stared wide-eyed and as 
uncomprehending as an owl after the escaping rider. Then he 


got off his knees, lurched and staggered briefly like a drunken 
man, sat down again in the middle of the road, and started 
roaring like a disappointed bear. 

The King, meanwhile, grew smaller and smaller in the dis- 
tance. His bowed silhouette dwindled, his horse diminished 
with each plunging step, and then both horse and rider disap- 
peared within the dark curtain of the woods ahead. 
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In the meantime some fifteen of Pan Roche’s comrades whose 
horses hadn’t failed them in the chase came riding up with loud 
cries and cheers. One carried the King’s purse. Another waved 
the hat whose black ostrich feathers were pinned to the upswept 
brim with a cluster of diamonds. 

“This is yours, comrade!” both of them were shouting. 
“You ve catdited it!” 

“D’you know whom you were chasing, man?” others cried. 
“That was Carolus himself! The Swedish King in person!” 

“As God’s alive, he hasn’t run like that from anyone in all his 
Dieieanaday ceiniaeidalidal 

“You've covered yourself in glory for all time!” 

“And how many Reiters he clobbered before he got on the 
King’s own tail!” others cried and shouted. 

“Man, you almost saved the Commonwealth herself with that 
great saber of yours!” 

“Take the purse!” 

Piiake tite ac 

“You lost a good horse but you can buy ten more with all 
these treasures!” 

Poor Pan Roche stared at them as dully and blindly as if he’d 
lost the last of his wits, then clambered slowly to his feet again 
and blinked all around him as if he didn’t know what had 
happened to him. 

“T’m Kowalski,” he mumbled and clutched at his saber. “And 
this is Mrs. Kowalski... Ah, go to all the devils, all of you!” 

“Has he gone mad or what?” his friends started asking. 

“Give me a horse, somebody!” he howled suddenly. “I can 
still catch him!” 

But they seized him by the arms, even though he struggled 
and threw himself about like a netted bear, and started soothing 


him and calming him as they led him back in triumph on the 
road to Rudnik. 

“You've scared the living daylights out of him!” they told him 
and each other. “Imagine, and him such a great conqueror, such 
a victor Over so many countries!” 

“Hey, did he get a taste of Polish mettle or didn’t he, eh? Ha 
laa 

“He’ll have his bellyful of the Commonwealth now, he will! 
His good times are over!” 

“Vivat Roche Kowalski!” 

“Long life to him! Vivat! Long live our finest cavalier! The 
pride of the army!” 

Each of them carried a canteen of liquor, and they started 
toasting Pan Roche and each other, so that their progress back 
towards the fight that was still raging fiercely at the vicarage of 
Rudnik became something of a triumphal celebration. Some- 
one handed a flask to the glum, simpleminded giant who drained 
it to the bottom at a gulp and felt a bit better. 


Chapter One Hundred and 
Fight 


WHILE THE KING was making his escape along the Boyanovka 
highway, the Life Guards at the Rudnik vicarage fought with all 
the courage and determination of their famous regiment. The 
suddenness of Shandarovski’s unexpected charge caught them by 
Sumprises ald, at first, Seatterca them quite quiechy.  Msut ticy 
reformed with an equal swiftness, and now, crowded together 
under their skyblue banner by a swarm of enemies, they fought 
back so fiercely that for a time victory wavered to their side. 

Not one of them asked for mercy. None tried to surrender. 
They sat their huge, heavy horses side by side, formed back to 
back and shoulder to shoulder like a circular, iron-plated wall, 
and thrust and stabbed so savagely with their long straight rapiers 
that it became impossible to break them apart and scatter them 
again. This was especially true since the tight ring of enemies 
around them gave them nowhere to go. The only way to bring 
them down was to kill them all and this was what Shandarovski 
decided to do. 

He threw another thick coil of horsemen around them and 
raged among them in his own right like a crazed peregrine that 
throws itself on a flock of long-bilied cranes. The slaughter 
became fierce and unrelenting in that crush of bodies. Sabers 
clashed with rapiers. Rapiers snapped against the hooked cross- 
pieces of the sabers. Sometimes a horse would leap out of that 
swirl of bodies like a dolphin soaring above the waves and then 
plunge again into the whirlpool of animals and men. 
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The shouts died down; the only sounds were the squeals of 
horses, the grating screech of iron clashing against armorplate 
and sword blades, and the thick, heaving breath of laboring men. 
An unbelievable ferocity, never met before, gripped both the 
Poles and the Swedes. They fought with stumps of broken 
blades. They clutched each other with their bare hands like 
pairs of hawks locked in mortal combat. They grasped each 
other’s hair and mustaches and bit raw flesh out of each other’s 
faces. Those who were thrown off their horses but could still 
lift themselves out of the stacks of the dead, plunged their knives 
into the horses’ bellies and stabbed the legs of the enemies above 
them. 

In the smoke, in the billowing reek of animal exhalations, and 
carried away by their battle fury, men transformed themselves 
into giants out of myths and legends and struck gigantic blows. 
Arms turned into clubs. Sabers became lightnings. A single 
blow would smash and shatter steel helmets like clay pots. They 
struck like thunder at each other’s heads. They hewed off arms 
and shoulders at one blow. They hacked each other without 
pause for breath; they cut and hammered at each other without 
quarter, humanity or mercy. Blood started flowing in thick 
streams along the yard from under that heaving mass of animals 
and riders. 

The great skyblue banner still floated above the circle of 
surrounded Swedes but this encircling belt shrunk and tightened 
by the minute like the iron mm of a battered wheel. And just as 
harvesters hem both sides of a grassy meadow, filling the air with 
the glitter of their flashing sickles and the vegetation falls and 
dwindles and reveals the hewers beyond it, so the Poles fighting 
at one edge of this tightening perimeter began to see the curved 
sabers of the horsemen fighting on the other side. 
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Pan Shandarovski raged like a hurricane, tearing at the Swedes 
as if he were a starved wolf who’d thrown himself on the body 
of a hamstrung horse, but not even he could match the fury of 
one other rider. 

This was the vicarage stable boy who'd first brought word 
about the Swedes at the Rudnik manse and who then charged 
them headlong with the regiment. The pastor’s colt which until 


now spent its peaceful days in quiet grazing on the village green, 
went out of its head. Squeezed on all sides by the press of 
horses, and unable to free itself from the roaring mass around it, 
the yearling went as mad with rage as its barefoot rider. 

Its bulging eyes protruded right out of its head. Its ears lay 
flat against its tumbled mane that stood as stiff on its outstretched 
neck as a hedgehog’s spikes. 

It plunged with flaying hooves into the thick of the carnage, 
kicking and biting everything around it, while the boy flailed 
blindly all around him, slashing to left and right with his bor- 
rowed saber as if he were husking kernels on a threshing floor. 
Blood streamed out of the lad’s pale hair, rapier thrusts had 
pierced both his thighs and shoulders and his face was cut open 
in a dozen places, but the wounds merely inflamed him all the 
more. He fought as blindly and relentlessly as a man who has 
given up all hopes of survival and wants only to avenge his own 
death in advance. 
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Meanwhile the Swedish Life Guards ebbed away as steadily 
and as coldly as a mound of ice doused with boiling water from 
all sides; and then, at last, fewer than two dozen still stood and 
fought around the King’s banner in their shrinking circle, and 
the Polish swarm covered them completely. 

They died in a grim, tight-lipped silence. 

Not one of them raised his hands or cried out for quarter. 

“The flag! Take the flag!” hoarse voices started calling among 
the throng of Poles. 

The boy heard the shout. 

He jabbed his yearling with his saber point, leaped forward 
like a flame, and since each of the Reiters around the battle flag 
had at least three Polish horsemen showering him with deadly 
saber strokes, the lad hacked his way to the standard bearer, 
slashed him across the face, and the man threw up his arms and 
slumped forward on his horse’s neck. 

The skyblue banner toppled along with him. 

The nearest Reiter uttered a cry of rage, reached for the shaft 
and grasped it, while the boy seized the cloth with both hands, 
tore it free in the twinkling of an eye, bundled it against his chest 
and started yelling shrilly: 


“It’s mine! It’s mine! It's mine!” 

The last of the Reiters threw themselves savagely upon him; 
one pierced him with a thrust that went right through the 
bundled battle flag into the boy’s shoulder; but in that moment 
all of them were sabered to the ground. 

“The flag! The flag! Give up the flag!” Dozens of bloody 
hands stretched towards the boy. “Give it here!” 

But Shandarovski came to his aid at once. 

“Leave him alone!” he shouted. “I saw him take it! Let him 
hand it to the Castellan himself!” 

And then voices started shouting in the crowd: “He’s com- 
ing! The Castellan is coming!” 
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And indeed the deep, brassy growl of war horns sounded in 
the distance, and an entire regiment of cavalry appeared in full 
gallop on the highway, riding towards the manse from the 
direction of the pastures and the open country. 

One glance identified them as the Laudanians with Pan 
Tcharnyetzki himself galloping at their head. Seeing that every- 
thing was over and that their help was no longer needed, they 
reined in their horses and Shandarovski’s soldiers ran to make 
them welcome. 

Shandarovski himself hurried to report to the Castellan, but 
he was so spent with the morning’s work that he shook and 
panted as if he were in the throes of some numbing illness, and 
he couldn’t catch his breath for several long moments. 

Peel he Kine shitiselin “he Caspc dames comic icra) mcr@nnats 
know... 1f he got away...” 

“He did! He escaped!” shouted several men who had seen or 
taken part inthe pursuit. 

“The tlae’s taken,” Shandarovski"pamved. “Where re inany 
deaduas= 

Tcharnyetzki said nothing. He merely nodded and edged his 
horse towards the battlefield which offered a chilling and heart- 
rending sight. More than two hundred dead, both Swedes and 
Poles, lay side by side or piled upon each other. Some grasped 
each other by the hair. Others died while tearing at each other 
with their teeth and nails. Others clasped each other as if 
embracing brothers; yet others lay with their heads resting on 


the chest of an enemy. Many faces were so badly crushed that 
nothing human remained in their features; those who escaped 
the trampling hooves lay with wide, staring eyes, in which rage, 
terror and the savagery of combat were frozen and congealed for 
ever. Blood splashed out of the sodden soil under the nervous 
hooves of Tcharnyetzki’s famous dappled horse, staining its legs 
a dark crimson to the knees, and the raw stench of fresh blood 
and animal sweat clutched at the nostrils and choked the breath 
in every man’s chest. 

The Castellan inspected these stacks of massacred dead with 
the calm, contented eyes of a country landlord who walks 
among bound sheaves of wheat gathered for the byre. Grim 
satisfaction showed in his lowering features. He circled the 
manse in silence, inspected the dead lying on the other side, and 
made his way slowly back to the main battlefield in the littered 
forecourt Omine viearace. 

“I see good work here,” he told Shandarovsk1’s soldiers. “I’m 
pleased with you gentlemen!” 

They cheered him, hurling their caps into the air with their 
bloody hands. 

“Vivat! Tcharnyetzki!” 

“God grant another such meeting soon!” others shouted. “Vi- 
vat...! Vivat...!” 

“You can go to the rearguard for a little rest,’ the Castellan 
told them, then asked Shandarovski: “Who captured the 
Swedes’ battle flag?” 

“Get the boy!” Shandarovski shouted. “Where is he?” 
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The soldiers ran and scattered to look for the lad and found 
him hunched against the stable wall with the colt dying of its 
wounds at his feet. It seemed at first glance that the boy himself 
wouldn’t last much longer but his small, clenched fists still 
clutched the bundled skyblue banner to his frail chest. 

They picked him up at once and took him to the Castellan 
where he stood like a ragged little wraith—barefooted, tumble- 
haired, his thin chest showing through the slashed wreckage of 
his homespun shirt, smeared with his own blood and that of dead 
Reiters like some strange creature that God himself couldn't 


have created, and swaying on his feet—but with excitement still 
burning in his eyes. 

Pan Tcharnyetzki looked at him with astonishment. 

“How’s that, then?” he asked. “D’you mean to tell me that he 
took the King’s standard?” 

“With his own hands, and paying for it with his own blood,” 
Shandarovski answered. “He was the first, moreover, to tell us 
about the Swedes, and then he fought so fiercely in the thickest 
part of the battle, that he put me and everyone else to shame!” 

“That’s true! That’s God’s own truth!” the gathered soldiers 
shouted all around him. “You couldn’t get it down more 
accurately if it were written in a book!” 

“What’s your name?” Pan Tcharnyetzki asked the boy. 

“Mihalko, master...” 

“And who d’you belong to?” 

“To the Reverend, master...” 

“You were the Reverend’s. Now you'll be your own!” the 
Castellan replied. 

But Mihalko didn’t hear the Castellan’s last words. His 
wounds had drained him. He’d lost too much blood. His 
consciousness ebbed along with the last of his stubborn strength, 
and he fell head-first against Pan Tcharnyetzki’s stirrup. 

“Pick him up and give him every care,” Pan Tcharnyetzki 
ordered. Ill see to it that at the first sessi@n of tlresdiet te ll be 
made the equal of all you gentlemen in fact as he already is in 
spirit.” 

“He’s worthy of it!” cried the fighting gentry. 

Mihalko was placed upon a stretcher and carried into the 
manse while Pan Tcharnyetzki listened to additional reports, not 
from Shandarovski, but from those who’d witnessed the pursuit 
of Charles Gustav by Pan Roche. The story pleased the Castel- 
lan immensely so that he laughed out loud, slapped his knees 
with pleasure and shook his head in wonder, because he knew 
that such a narrow escape and such humiliation would have a 
marked effect on Charles Gustav’s spirit. 

Pan Zagloba who, in the course of time, had become con- 
vinced that he was indeed Roche Kowalski’s uncle, was no less 
delighted. 

“Ha! What a rascal!” he exclaimed, placing his fists proudly 


on his hips and beaming at the gathered officers and soldiers. “If 
he’d caught Carolus the Devil himself wouldn’t have been able 
to tear him from his fist! My blood, as God’s my witness! Blood 
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always tells 
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Pan Tcharnyetzki sent soldiers to look for the young knight 
but nobody could find him because Pan Roche was so ashamed 
of himself, and so worried about what his uncle would say about 
his failure to catch the King of Sweden, that he crept into the 
vicarage stable and buried himself under a load of hay where he 
fell iimimediately askeep: 

He slept so soundly that he didn’t catch up with the regiment 
until the next day; and he was so upset even then that he didn't 
Gate COncOmic micanelam Aaclooan se tnareunle Cla Kmianiuenacsco 
seek him out himself. 

“Don’t worry, Roche!” he told him. “You've covered your- 
self with great glory as it is. | heard how the Castellan himself 
praised you before the others. ‘He looks like a simpleminded 
jackass at first sight,’ he said, ‘so you’d think he’d be unable to add 
two and two and come up with four. But he’s a fiery cavalier, as I see 
it now, and he raised the reputation of the entire army!” 
= lie Wordslesusserdn ceuless miy nana. Pan Roche said 
mournful explanation, “because I got drunk the night before and 
forgot my prayers.” 

“Don’t try to fathom God’s reasons in case you blaspheme. 
Grasp what you can in your fist, my boy, because that’s your 
strength, but don’t try to use your brains to the same effect 
because that’s where you're as puny as a child.” 

“T was so close to him I could smell the sweat off his horse,”’ 
Pan Roche went on, shaking his head sadly. “I'd have cut him 
in half, all the way down to his saddle!” 

“Sure you would.” 

“But you, uncle,—the young giant complained sud- 
denly—“think that I’ve no mind at all!” 

“Every animal has it’s own mind,” the old knight consoled 
him. “No matter how dumb the Lord God saw fit to make it. 
But you're a good lad, Roche, dumb or not, and you’re sure to 
make me proud of you before you're all done. Let’s just pray to 


God that all your sons will have the same kind of brains in their 
fists as you.” 

“What sons?” Pan Roche demanded. “I don’t need the 
trouble of a family... | am Kowalski, and this is Mrs. Kowalski, 
and that’s enough for me.” 


Chapter One Hundred and 
Nine 


AFTER THE AMBUSH AND ESCAPE at the vicarage in Rudnik, the 
King led his army deeper into the salient formed by the Vistula 
and the San, but he continued to travel with his rearguard as 
before. He was not only a great military leader but also a knight 
of unmatched personal courage and he refused to take any note of 
setbacks. 

Pan Tcharnyetzki, Vitovski and Lubomirski trod on his heels 
as Closely as ever, like beaters driving a dangerous predator into 
a net. The partisans harassed his troops noisily day and night. 
Provisions dwindled even further, the soldiers were ever more 
exhausted, their spirits reached bottom, and they were now 
quite sure of their destruction. 

At last, however, the Swedes reached the confluence of the 
two great rivers where they could draw a grateful, relieved 
breath. The Vistula protected them on one side; the San, 
broadly spilled as it always was in Spring, defended them on the 
other flank; and the King shut off the base of the triangle with 
a line of massive earthworks and batteries of cannon. 

It was an impregnable position where only famine could 
defeat the Swedes but they had high hopes even in that regard. 
Their commandants in Krakow and other river cities could send 
them supphes by water. Sandomir itself lay just across the 
Vistula, and Colonel Schinkler, who commanded there, had 
stripped the countryside of all its Winter stores in preparation 
for their coming there. Boatloads of food and fodder were soon 
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unloaded on the Swedish shore. The army filled its bellies, 
drank its fill and slept in safety for the first time since their march 
begun; then they rose, refreshed, and offered thanks to God for 
bringing them safely out of certain death. 

But Pan Tcharnyetzki wasn’t done with them. 

Sandomir could be a constant source of help to the besieged 
main army, so the grim Castellan decided to take it, wipe out its 
Swedish garrison and storm its powerful castle. 

“We'll give them a dreadful and disheartening show,” he said 
at the council of war called to debate the plan. “They'll have to 
stand by helplessly and watch as we storm the town because they 
won't be able to get across the river. And once we have 
Sandomir in our hands we’ll block the food supplies that Wirtz 
is getting ready to send them from Krakow.” 

Pan Lubomirski, Castellan Vitovski and other old and experi- 
enced soldiers counseled against the plan. 

“It would be good,” they said, “to take such an important 
town. True, it would be a hard blow against the Swedes. But 
how are we to doit? We've no trained infantry. We've no siege 
artillery. It’s hard to expect cavalry to climb walls!” 

“What's wrong with our peasantry?” Pan Tcharnyetzki coun- 
tered. “Give me a few thousand lads like my Mihalko and I'll 
not only take Sandomir but Warsaw itself!” 

Paying no attention to any further warnings, the Castellan 
forced a crossing of the Vistula below the Swedish lines and what 
happened then was just as he expected. Word of his arrival had 
no sooner spread in the countryside when several thousand 
peasants came running to join him with their scythes, axes, bird 
guns and captured Swedish muskets. 

They stormed the town by surprise and took it street by street 
after fearful carnage. The Swedes defended themselves fiercely 
from the roofs and windows but there was no way for them to 
dam this raging flood. The longhaired, hard-handed peasantry 
stamped them out like vermin in the streets and houses, drove 
them out of the town and into the castle, and stormed that as 
well, scaling the walls and battering down the gates without any 
cannon. 

It didn’t take Schinkler long to see that he’d be unable to hold 
them off for more than a few hours, so he assembled whatever 
men and provisions he could save, loaded them on barges, and 


crossed over to the King who stood watching from the river- 
bank, unable to do anything to help. 

But before he left the castle, the sly Swede mined the walls 
and cellars, setting long-burning fuses to his powder stores, and 
he told Charles Gustav all about this ploy just as soon as he 
appeared before him. 

“The whole castle will go up,” he said, “along with everybody 
init. Maybe we'll even kill Tcharnyetzki.” 

“If that’s so then I’d like to watch it,” the King said, amused. 
“We'll see how the pious Poles fly all the way to Heaven!” 

And he stayed on the riverbank, watching along with all his 
generals. 

Meanwhile, despite strict orders from Tcharnyetzki who ex- 
pected some kind of treachery, some of his raw gentry partisan 
volunteers and many of the peasants scattered through the castle 
in search of hidden Swedes and loot. The trumpets in the town 
called for assembly and alarm but they either failed to hear them 
or ignored the summons. 

But suddenly the ground shuddered under them; a thunder- 
ous roar shook the air around them; a huge fiery pillar leaped 
towards the sky, carrying stones, earth, roofs, walls, the entire 
castle, and more than five hundred bodies of those who failed to 
fall back into the town. 

Charles Gustav reeled with laughter, holding his sides in 
pleasure and amusement, while his servile courtiers repeated his 
remark: 

“They're off to Heaven! The Poles are flying off to Heaven! 
Watch them fly to Heaven!” 

Their joy, however, was premature because Sandomir re- 
mained in Polish hands and could no longer resupply the army 
locked within the angle of the rivers. 

Pan Tcharnyetzki pitched his tents right across the Vistula 
from the Swedes’ encampment and watched the river crossings. 

Meanwhile Pan Sapyeha, Grand Hetman of the Lithuanians 
and now the new Voyevode of Vilna as well, marched up with his 
Lithuanian army and settled down to guard the San on the other 
side, so that Charles Gustav’s soldiers, safe and comfortable 
though they were behind their earthworks, batteries and fortifi- 
cations, felt as if two jaws of a giant vice had clamped themselves 
around them. 


‘The trap is closed,” the soldiers told each other in the two 
Polish camps. 

Even those of them who knew the least about military science 
could tell that unavoidable destruction hung over the invaders 
unless a relief army arrived in time to spring the trap around 
them. 

The Swedes understood this just as well, perhaps even better. 

Their officers and rank-and-file soldiers gathered on the 
banks of the Vistula each morning to look with grim foreboding 
at the dark ranks of Tcharnyetzki’s cavalry on the other shore. 
Then they walked over to the San and stared despairingly at Pan 
Sapyeha’s army, which lay in wait and watched them day and 
night from its side of the river, ready to receive them with 
musketry and sabers should they try a crossing. Any idea of 
crossing either river was out of the question as long as both the 
enemy armies barred their way; the Swedes could, of course, 
march back to Yaroslav the way they had come, but each of 
them knew beyond any doubt that in that event none of them 
would ever see Sweden again. 

Grim days and anxious nights returned, all the more difficult 
to bear because they were filled with their own bickerings, 
uncertainties and quarrels, and their provisions began to shrink 
once more. 
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Meanwhile Pan Tcharnyetzki left the command of the army 
to Marshal Lubomirski, took the Laudanians with him as a 
ceremonial escort, and crossed the Vistula above its confluence 
with the San to meet with Pan Sapyeha and decide the next stage 
of the war. 

This time there was no need for Pan Zagloba to build any 
bridges between the two commanders. Each of them loved his 
country far more than he did himself, and both were ready to 
sacrifice their private welfare, all their personal ambitions, and 
everything else they wanted or possessed for the common cause. 
The Lithuanian Hetman held no envy for Pan Tcharnyetzki’s 
greatness; the Castellan felt no jealousy towards Pan Sapyeha or 
begrudged his rise to prominence and power; on the contrary, 
each admired and revered the other, so that the warmth and 


sincerity of their meeting brought tears of joy to the eyes of even 
the oldest and most hardbitten soldiers. 

“Yes, yes,” Zagloba said to Pan Michal and the two Sk- 
shetuskis. “All of our dear Motherland glows with joy to see 
two such great sons embracing each other. Tcharnyetzki is a 
terrifying warrior, there’s none better anywhere, and he’s as 
honest as the days are long. But old Sapyo is also worth his salt, 
damn me if he isn’t! The Swedes would shrivel altogether if 
they could see such affection between our greatest men. How 
did they conquer us, to start with, if it weren’t through the 
jealousies and envies of our biggest magnates? Did they beat us 
with their own might and power or with ours? Eh? What? But 
take two men like this pair and it’s another story! A man’s soul 
jumps up and down, I tell you, watching such a meeting. I’ll 
guarantee, moreover, that it won’t be a dry one because our 
Sapyo loves a good celebration, and with that kind of guest at 
his dinner table he’s sure to get his whiskers wet good and 
proper.” 

“God be thanked,” said Pan Yan Skshetuski. “Evil days are 
passing. Better times are here.” 

“Take care you don’t blaspheme,” Pan Zagloba wagged his 
finger at himin reply. “All evil passes, otherwise we’d have to 
think the Devil ruled the world instead of the Lord Jesus, whose 
mercy is endless.” 


x * * 


Just then they caught sight of Pan Andrei whose tall figure 
lifted him above that bobbing sea of heads. Volodyovski and 
Zagloba started waving to him at once but he was too enthralled 
with Pan Tcharnyetzki to see them at first. 

“Look how thin and drawn he seems, poor devil,” said 
Zagloba. “Lazarus couldn’t have looked much more wretched 
on rising from his grave.” 

“He can’t have managed much against Prince Boguslav,” said 
Volodyovski. “Or he’d be much happier.” 

“We know how he managed. Boguslav is with Steinbeck at 
the siege of Malborg, that’s not a secret anywhere.” 

“God grant that they fail there!” 

“So what if they do take Malborg?” Zagloba shot back at once. 


“Let them! Meanwhile we’ll take Carolus captive along with his 
army and we’ll soon see if they won’t swap a fortress for a King.” 

“Look though!” Skshetuski interrupted. “Babinitch sees us 
and he’s coming over.” 

Pan Andrei had, indeed, caught sight of them and was now 
pushing his way through the crowd towards them, smiling from 
a distance and waving his cap. They greeted each other like old 
acquaintances and good friends. 

“So what’s new with you, young friend?” Zagloba questioned 
him at once. “How was your luck with the Prince?” 

“Not so good. No, not so good... But let’s keep our stories 
till after the banquet. You gentlemen are staying here for the 
night so come to my bivouac after the celebration. My Tartars 
put up a comfortable shack for me and we can drink and talk 
there until morning.” 

“You won't hear any objections out of me to a good conver- 
sation,’ Zagloba replied. “Particularly if wise maxims and good 
cheer are a part of it. Tell us just one thing, though. Why do 
you look so sick?” 

“Because that Devil’s spawn bowled me over together with 
my horse and busted me wide open like a clay pot the first time 
I came up against him,” Pan Andrei grated out. “It’s been weeks 
now but I still can’t get myself together and I spit blood every 
day. I keep my faith in Christ’s mercy and pray that I might be 
able to drain his out of him someday... Ah, but I see that Pan 
Sapyeha and Pan Tcharnyetzki are starting their song and dance 
Abeut precedemec. Its a signal that thegables are ready tor the 
feast, so let’s get going, shall we? We’ve really been looking 
forward to hosting you here, my good friends, because you’ve 
done some real bloodletting among the Swedes.” 

“Let others tell the tales of all@chat 1 ve accomplicied,” 
Zagloba said with a modest shrug. “I’ve never liked to boast, as 
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you know...’ 
kok x 


The crowds moved as one to the flat, beaten ground between 
the tents where the tables were already waiting. Pan Sapyeha 
laid on an almost royal banquet to honor Pan Tcharnyetzki. He 
seated him at a table spread with Swedish banners. The mead 
and wine flowed by the pitcher so that even both the great 


commanders got somewhat tipsy towards the end, felt little pain, 
and enjoyed themselves immensely. There was no shortage of 
jokes, merriment, toasts and cheers; and since the weather was 
beyond reproach, and the sun glowed unseasonably warm that 
day, only the chill of the evening dispersed the banqueters. 

Kmita took his own guests to his Tartar bivouac. They sat in 
his tent on bundles stuffed with every kind of military spoils and 
chatted about Pan Andrei’s expedition. 

“Boguslav is at Malborg now,” Pan Andrei said again. “Al- 
though some people say he’s gone to Brandenburg to be with 
the Elector, with whom he’s supposed to march to the relief of 
the King.” 

All tie better them "ran Zacloba boomed out ~Weliei- 
nally meet each other! You youngsters don’t know how to 
handle him so let’s see how well an older head will manage 
against him! He’s met all kinds of people but never a Zagloba. 
We're sure to lock horns sooner or later, he and I, unless Prince 
Yanush enjoined him in his testament to keep well away from 
me. Which is very likely!” 

‘ithe Elector is a cunning man, remarked Yaneskshetuski. 
“Let him just see that Carolus has fallen on hard times and he’ll 
break all his vows and promises.” 
~ “And I tell you that he won’t,” Zagloba persisted. “No one is 
as deadset against us as a German. When some stroke of fortune 
turns your former servant into your master he’ll be all the more 
ChugmtOL evemukincmess mes CVen Madmen you. 

“And why’s that?” asked Volodyovsk1. 

“Because his former menial occupation will always stick in his 
craw and he’ll pay you for it with as much malice as he’s got 
even if you were goodness itself to him.” 

“No matter,” Volodyovski shrugged. “Dogs have been 
known to bite their master’s hand. Let’s hear more about Pan 
Andrei’s campaign against Boguslav.” 

“Yes, do tell us,” Yan Skshetuski urged. 

Kmita thought deeply for a moment longer, took a deep 
breath, and launched into the tale of Pan Sapyeha’s recent war 
against Boguslav, of the latter’s defeat at Yanov, and finaily of 
how the Prince overwhelmed his Tartars, knocked him to the 
ground along with his horse, and got away unscathed. 


“But didn’t you say,” Pan Michal interrupted, “that you'd 
hound him all the way to the Baltic, if you had to?” 

“Yes I did,” Pan Andrei nodded quietly. “But didn’t you tell 
me at one time how Pan Yan Skshetuski, who is here among us, 
put aside his pain when Bohun carried off his beloved girl, and 
gave up both his search for her and his vengeance on the 
perpetrator because our country’s needs came first? A man 
becomes like the company he keeps. I’ve had the good luck to 
fall in with you gentlemen and now I want to follow your 
example.” 

“May our Holy Mother reward you as she did Skshetuski!”’ 
Zagloba said warmly. “I must say, however, I'd feel a lot better 
if your girl was hidden in the forests rather than in Boguslav’s 
clutches.” 

“No matter!’’ cried Volodyovski. “You'll get her back!” 

“It’s not just her person that I must get back but also her 
affections and respect.” 

“The one will follow the other,’ Pan Michal assured him. 
“Even if you were to claim her person by force, like that other 
Eline aehe Mlcimlnen: = 

Vl ire ver cdo amiymiimes likceut inated: aia ae 
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Here Pan Andrei drew and expelled a breath, heavy with 
emotion, and added: “Ah, I’ve not only failed to rescue my own 
girl but Boguslav snatched yet another from me.” 

“A Turk!” Zagloba cried out. “God’s truth, that man’s a real 
Turk!” 

“And what girl was that?” the little knight wished to know. 

“Ah, it’s a long story,” Kmita shrugged. “But to cut it short, 
there was this girl in Zamost, pretty as a picture, who captivated 
the Starosta like nothing you’d imagine. He couldn’t make any 
moves against her with his sister there, since Princess Grizelda 
scares the living daylights out of him, so he struck on this 
stratagem of sending her with me to Pan Sapyeha, supposedly to 
look into an inheritance in Lithuania, but in reality so he could 
take her from me a half mile beyond Zamost, settle her in some 
out of the way spot, and go after her without anybody getting 
in his way. But I sniffed out his real intentions, gave his men a 
sound thrashing, and got the girl to Pan Sapyeha with her 


Ving intact eSie ws aatcisuy alittle thine, | admit and she d 
tempt a saint, but she’s a good, decent girl for all her ways, and 
I’m not the same man I used to be either... My old companions 
would’ve laughed themselves under the table if they could’ve 
seen me but they’ve long rotted in the soil by now, God have 
mercy on their sinful souls.” 

“Who was she, then?” Pan Zagloba asked. “She sounds like 
quite a handful.” 

Pacoodecitinwas Hmsaidit Tomes deccmtslaimihy a wliag yim 
waiting to Princess Vishnovyetzka. She was engaged, at one 
time, to Podbipyenta, the Lithuanian hero whom all of you 
gentlemen knew...” 

“Anusia Krasienska!” screamed Volodyovski leaping straight 
imtonunc ain. 

Pan Zagloba also jumped off the bales on which he was 
sitting. “Control yourself, Michal!” he cried out. 

But the little knight was already standing before Kmita, hiss- 
ing and spitting like a cat. 

“You let Boguslav snatch her away, you traitor?” he yelled, 
pale with fury. 

“Don’t malign me!” Pan Andrei defended himself. “I got her 
safely to Pan Sapyeha, looking after her as if she were my sister. 
It was another officer, not me, from whom Boguslav snatched 
lem iter Lan Sapyena sent her Oth Coumismiamiihy - | cam t recall 
the fellow’s name, Glovbitch or something like that...” 

“Where is he now?” 

“He’s been killed, I hear. I don’t really know very much 
about it because I was out of touch with the main army, fighting 
a separate campaign against Boguslav with my Tartars. But I see 
by your distress that you and I are in the same boat, injured in 
the same way by the same enemy, so I suggest we join forces 
against him. He’s a powerful lord and a formidable fighter but 
I think he’d find the ground hot under his feet with two such 
enemies to contend with.” 

“Here’s my hand!” Volodyovski said at once. “We’re brothers 
from now on come what may! Whichever of us gets to him first 
will pay him for us both, agreed? God grant that I be the first 
to get hold of him, because Ill spill his blood as sure as there’s 
ene Mair neren Geel almhaven 

The small knight’s pointed little whiskers twitched so vio- 


lently just then, and he gripped his saber with such ferocity, that 
even Pan Zagloba felt a touch of fear because he knew that Pan 
Michal was never to be taken lightly. 

“Hmm,” he said after a nervous moment. “I wouldn’t care to 
be Prince Boguslav after this even if they added all the Baltic 
provinces to my title. Having one mad wolf lke Kmita after 
you is bad enough, but what about Pan Michal? And he’s got 
even more to fear, by God! Because I myself hereby join your 
pact! My head and your sabers... Dear God, is there a potentate 
in the Christian world who wouldn't shake before such a power? 
Moreover, our Good Lord is bound to trip him up sooner or 
later, because it just can’t be that a heretic and a traitor should 
escape punishment and justice... Kmita’s already given him a few 
anxious moments.” 

“That I can’t deny,’ Pan Andrei said. Then, ordering the cups 
filled all around again, he told the others how he managed to 
rescue Soroka. The only thing he kept from them was how he 
first threw himself at Radzivill’s feet because the mere thought 
of it made him mad with fury. 

Pan Michal regained his good humor as the story flowed and 
finally said to Kmita: 

“God bless you, Andy, may you always have Him in your 
corner! A man could raid Hell itself with a man like you beside 
him. The only trouble is that we won't always be able to ride 
together. Service is service. I might get sent to one end of the 
Commonwealth and you to another. No one knows which of 
us will be the first to get at Boguslav.”’ 

“By alltimats fair ought te be the one, imnitavsard amen 
thinking about it for a while, “if only he doesn’t throw me over 
again... Because the truth of it is, though I’m ashamed to say it, 
that hellhound is too much for me in a hand-to-hand encoun- 
(cra. 

“In that case I’ll teach you everything I know!” said Volody- 
ovski. 

(Or | Fane Aaelobavontcrear 

“Forgive me,’ Pan Andrei said quickly. “But I’d rather study 
with Michal if it’s all one to you.” 

“The Prince,’ Pan Roche broke in, uninvited, “may be a great 
knight, but he wouldn’t worry me and Mrs. Kowalski... Not if 
didn’t get drunk the night before and had a good sleep.” 


Be quiet, Roche!” Pam Zagslobasnapped. “Take care God 
doesn’t punish you through his hands for boasting!” 
“Ah,” the simple giant shrugged. “Nothing’ll happen to 


Menai 
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Poor Pan Roche would prove to be an unlucky prophet but 
his head was buzzing with liquor at that moment and he was 
ready to challenge the whole world. The others were also 
somewhat less than sober and went on drinking hard to each 
other's health and to the Swedes’ destruction. 

“I heard,” Kmita said. “That as soon as we've seized the King 
and mopped up these Swedes we'll march straight to Warsaw. 
The war should end soon afterwards in Poland. Then it’ll be the 
Elector stumimlmexmcet, 

“That is it!” Pan Zagloba rubbed his hands. “That’s the spirit!” 

“T heard Pan Sapyeha saying it himself, and he ought to know. 
‘There'll be an armistice with Sweden,’ he said to all of us. ‘We 
already have a ceasefire with Moscow but we should enter no negotia- 
tions with the Elector. Pan Tcharnyetzki and Marshal Lubomirski will 
invade Brandenburg, while I and Pan Gosyevski will go to the Elector’s 
East Prussian territories. Arid if all of Prussia isn’t made a part of the 
Commonwealth for ever after that,’ he told us, ‘then the King’s 
chancery doesn’t have a single head as good as Pan Zagloba who wrote 
threatening letters to the Elector on his own.” 

“Did Sapyo really say that?” the old knight flushed a bright 
red with pleasure. 

“Everybody heard him. And I was particularly glad because 
the same whip will scourge Boguslav, so we’re sure to get him 
EHeimunmot belere, 

“If only we can get done quickly with all those damned 
Swedes!” Zagloba burst out fervently. “I’d let them off easy if 
they'd just give up, pack their bags, and go on back home. Let 
them hand over the Baltic provinces and a few millions in 
compensation for the damage they’ve done and they can go to 
Gitewb evden allathaglvcarc) « 

“Talk about salting your chickens before they’re in the pot!” 
Pan Yan Skshetuski said, laughing in amusement. “Carolus is 
stillin Poland; Krakow, Warsaw, Poznan and all the major cities 
are still in his hands; and you, father, want him to pay ransom 


already. Ey, we’ve a lot of hard work ahead of us before we can 
think about the Elector.” 

“Ninene $ still’ Steinbeck s@amny, Pan sstenisiay added: 
‘“There’s still Wirtz and all the garrisons.” 

“So what are we doing here, sitting on our hands?” Pan Roche 
blurted out suddenly and peered around with wide, bulging 
eyes. “Can’t we go right now and pound on those Swedes there 
across the river?” 

“You're a fool, Roche!” Pan Zagloba said. 

‘Ah, it’s always the same thing with you, uncle. But how am 
1 a fool? I swear I saw some skiffs on the riverbank. We could 
go over and snatch a guard or two. The night’s so dark you 
could belt a man in the snout before he knew what hit him... 
We could row over, do it, and be back before they knew that 
anything was happening, and we'd show both our generals what 
we're made of too! I'll go by myself if you gentlemen don’t 
want to!” 

“Just listen to him!” Pan Zagloba snorted angrily. “A dead calf 
twitched its tail and he thinks he saw a miracle!” 

But Kmita’s eyes gleamed dangerously and his nostrils flared. 
‘that snota bad thouchtatall, hesatd, Wiats nota bad ide © 

“It’s good for grooms and drovers but not for men who value 
their dignity and position!” Pan Zagloba snorted. “For God's 
sake, people, what’s come over you? You're colonels! You're 
regimental commanders! And you want to play fools’ games like 
a bunch of schoolboys!” 

“Hmm. It’s true that it’s a bit below us,’ agreed Volodyovski. 
“We'd do better to turn in because it’s getting late.” 

Everyone thought this was a good idea so they all got down 
on their knees and said their evening prayers together and then 
stretched out on Pan Andrei’s bundles where they soon fell into 
Al clei, Win srOGlolleol Skeejo. 


x «* * 


But an hour later all of them leaped to their feet because a 
sharp rattle of musketry broke out across the river and then 
shouts of inquiry and alarm swept through the entire Sapyeha 
encampment. 

“Jesus and Mary!” Pan Zagloba bellowed. “The Swedes are 
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attacking! 


“What are you saying, man?” Pan Volodyovski said, clutching 
at his saber. 

“Roche! Roche, where are you?’ cried the alarmed fat knight 
who liked to have his powerful nephew near him in moments of 
danger, but Pan Roche wasn’t in the tent. 

They ran out into the camp. The entire army had poured out 
of its tents and hurried to the river while musketry flashed like 
lightning on the other side and the firing grew heavier with each 
moment. 

“What happened? What’s going on?” dozens of anxious 
voices started questioning the sentries who were posted in large 
numbers along the bank. 

But the sentries had nothing to report. None of them had 
seen anything. One of the soldiers said that he did hear some- 
thing like the splashing of a wave a few minutes earlier but the 
mist hung so low over the water that he couldn’t make out what 
it was and he didn’t want to alarm the camp over some unim- 
portant noise. 

The old knight, however, was quite convinced that it was Pan 
Roche who was behind the commotion among the Swedes and 
grasped his head in worry and despair. “Roche has gone across 
the river! Didn’t he say he wanted to snatch a sentry?” 

Seeodigicum kimita cried. ~ Piatcouldsbe! 

“Winey ieshoot mma! Vis God s imanisaineaven, they Il shoot 
him!” the old knight despaired. “Gentlemen, isn’t there some- 
thing we could do to help him? Dear Jesus, that man is pure 
gold, although he’s got brains like a horse’s tail! Here a twitch 
and there a twitch and nothing in between. What stupid notion 
got into his head this time? Help him, Holy Mother! Rescue 
him! Protect him!” 

“He could still get back!’ his friends hurried to offer hope and 
comfort. “That mist is really thick, maybe the Swedes won’t 
See iis. 

iGwaiteicretimedlim aight wehtehencwi | lave tol Wear 
Mother of God! Oh dear Mother of God!” 

Meanwhile the shooting across the river had begun to dwin- 
dle, the lights flickered out one by one, and silence returned 
within the hour. Zagloba trotted up and down the riverbank 
like a mother hen which had adopted a string of disobedient 


ducklings; he clutched his bald head, tore at the remnants of his 
wispy hair, groaned, prayed and despaired, but it was all in vain. 

Dawn streaked the river with a pale light, then the sun rose 
steeply, but Roche did not return. 


Chapter One Hundred and 
Ten 


STILL GRIPPED BY DESPAIR, Pan Zagloba Vicia COmSce sean 
Tcharnyetzki the first thing in the morning to ask that an inquiry 
be made among the Swedes concerning Roche Kowalski. Was he 
alive? In chains? Or had he paid with his life for his act of folly? 

Pan icharmyetzki agreed to this at Omce Decausemme Was truly 
fond of the fat knight. 

“T think your nephew must be still alive,” he said, trying to 
make the distraught old man feel a little better. “Otherwise we'd 
have found the body in the water.” 

"Gadierant it, Zaclobasieinced sadlya  Giitesmroubl cs tate a 
man like he would go straight to the bottom. He not only had 
a heavy hand but his head must be solid lead as well, as his 
mindless act demonstrates all too clearly.” 

Youre quite ment tere! tlreGastellam deawed. ~ If he s stull 
alive I ought to have him dragged with horses across the parade 
ground for his breech of discipline. It’s alright to alarm the 
Swedes, but he stirred up both the armies! And even the Swedes 
must be left alone unless I order it! What is this, the General 
Levy or some other mob where everybody does whatever he 
pleases: 

“T agree, sir. He does deserve a whipping. I’ll tan his hide 
myself if only God would give him back to us.” 

“And Ill forgive his folly because of the show he put up at 
Rudnik. We have a whole crowd of prisoners for exchange, 
including officers who are a lot more important than Kowalski. 


Sle, 


So take a boat ride over to the Swedes and see what you can 
arrange. I'll give two high-ranking men for him, or even three 
if needed, just to relieve your worry. Come back here for a 
letter to the King and Godspeed to you!” 


x «*« * 


Relieved and delighted, Zagloba ran as fast as his legs could 
take him to Kmita’s tent where he told his companions what Pan 
Tcharnyetzki agreed to and suggested. Pan Andrei and Volody- 
ovski insisted on coming along as well because they both wanted 
a close look at the Swedes and their positions; Kmita, moreover, 
could be very useful in his own right because he spoke German 
almost as fluently as Polish. 

Their preparations took next to no time at all. Pan 
Tcharnyetzki didn’t wait for Zagloba to collect his letter but sent 
it over by messenger, so they took a trumpeter, a white sheet 
fastened to a heavy stanchion, climbed into a rowboat and 
started across. 

The first few minutes of the crossing passed in silence. None 
of them spoke, each thinking his own thoughts. The only 
sounds came from the slap of the water against the bows of the 
boat and the creak of the oars in the rowlocks. Then the fat 
knight began to squirm uneasily. 

“Hadn't the trumpeter better announce our coming?” he 
suggested. “Those scoundrels could start shooting at us with or 
without a white flag.” 

“What are you talking about!” Volodyovski answered. “Even 
savages will respect an envoy and they're civilized people over 
Eneke. 

“Let that trumpeter sound off, I tell you!” Zagloba insisted. 
“Any foot slogger can squeeze off a shot, put a hole in the boat 
and send us overboard, and that water’s cold! 1 don’t want to 
get wet through their civilization!” 

“Here are the sentry posts right now,” Kmita said and pointed. 

The trumpeter started to announce them. The boat surged 
ahead. There were quick signs of movement on the Swedish 
shore and soon an officer in a yellow leather hat rode up to the 
riverbank, shaded his eyes against the morning glare and started 
peering curiously towards them. Kmita rose in the bows when 


they came to within a few paces of the shore and doffed his cap 
in greeting. The officer replied with a similar politeness. 

“A letter from Pan Tcharnyetzki to His Illustrious Majesty, 
the King of Sweden,” Pan Andrei called out, holding out the 
paper. 

Then the boat slid up on the sandy bank. 

The guards presented arms. 

Pan Zagloba had now calmed himself, assumed the dignified 
bearing of an envoy, and remarked in Latin: “I’ve come to ask 
about a certain cavalier who was captured on this bank last 
night.” | 

“I don’t speak Latin,” said the officer. 

“Lout,” Zagloba muttered. 

“His Majesty is at the other end of the camp,” the officer told 
Pan Andrei. “You gentlemen wait here, if you please, while I 
go and make your presence known.” 

He turned and rode away while they craned their necks with 
curlosity around them. The Swedish camp covered a broad area 
since it spread across the entire triangle formed by the Vistula 
and the San. The small country town of Pnyev lay at its 
Horelckimpeax, lts'basc was anchored at Onescnd ‘on rural 
Tarnobreg and the fishing village of Rozvadov at the other. The 
whole area was too broad to see all at once with the naked eye; 
but everywhere they looked they noted strong earthworks, 
trenches, powerful redoubts bulwarked with great baskets full of 
earth and stones, and forts that bristled with artillery and 
swarmed with musketeers. The King’s headquarters were in the 
country manor of Goritza, which lay in the center of these 
fortifications along with the main division of the army. 

“If hunger doesn’t drive them out of here then we won't 
manage anything against them,” Kmita noted. “The whole 
countryside is one great system of fortified defenses. And there’s 
even enough pasture for all of their horses.” 

“But the rivers will soon run out of fish for so many mouths,” 
DanieaAorObAmOtercd.. 2 id enc rans scent iuen weare fOr 
Lenten fare anyway... Hmm. Just think of it. Not long ago 
they had the whole of Poland in their grasp and now all that’s 
still left for them 1s this little wedge... Well, let them sit here to 
their hearts’ content or go back to Yaroslav if they want.” 

“Some first-rate engineers built these fortifications,” said Vo- 


lodyovski, staring at the earthworks with admiring eyes. “We 
have lots of fine swordsmen among us but far fewer trained and 
educated military experts and we’ve fallen way behind them in 
tivemarts Of war.” 

“And why’s that?” Zagloba wished to know. 

“Why? As a soldier who spent his whole life in the cavalry 
I’m ashamed to say it, but what really counts nowadays in war is 
infantry and cannon. That’s what gives you those great cam- 
paigns, those sweeps and maneuvers, the flanking marches and 
the countermarches. A man has to swallow a pile of books, and 
work his way through stacks of Roman authors, before he gets 
to be an important officer in a foreign army. But with us it’s still 
the same old thing: the cavalry charges headlong into the smoke 
and either combs a few heads with its sabers or gets its own 
combed.” 

“What nonsense!” the old knight puffed himself up, indignant 
and offended. “And what other nation won so many great 
VICCOLIEs 111 the past: 

“That's just it. It’s all in the past when everybody fought wars 
the same way. They didn’t have our drive, our weight and our 
power in a charge so they had to lose. But now they’ve gotten 
smart and look at what happens.” 

“We'll see what happens at the final tally. You put up your 
smartest Swede or German engineer and I’ll put up my Roche 
Kowalski, who doesn’t know one end of a book from another, 
and we'll see who ends up on the ground.” 

“Let’s hope you can put him up,” Kmita tossed in. 

“True, true! I’m really anxious about that big ox! My dear 
Andrei, why don’t you jabber for a bit with these gaping oafs in 
that dogs’ language of theirs, and find out what might’ve hap- 
pened to him?” 

“You can’t know much about long service regulars, sir, if you 
expect them to tell you anything. Not one of them will open 
his mouth without an order. It’s a waste of time and effort even 
tO attempt it.” 

“Yes, yes, I know these scoundrels are a dour, uncouth lot!” 
the old knight gazed at the massed, silent Swedes with the 
greatest possible disfavor. “Huh! When an envoy comes calling 
on our trooper-gentry, especially when he finds himself among 
the squires of the General Levy, there’s some good pleasant 


chitchat straight away. They’ll ask about his lady-wife, the 
health of his children; they’ll stand him a drink of gojhalka and 
get into an interesting political discussion. And this witless, 
dumbstruck lot stands like a row of fenceposts and all they do is 
gape at us with their mouths hanging open. May they pop their 
eyeballs, the useless dolts!”’ 
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ASMEOMAppened, more and more Svvecdism soldxers weathered 
around the knights, who had dressed carefully with an eye to the 
effect their bearing might have among the Swedes, looking them 
over with curiosity. They seemed particularly impressed by Pan 
Zagloba, struck by his senatorial girth and his air of substance; 
little Pan Michal received the least attention by reason of his 
puny stature. All three, however, looked imposing in their 
richest clothing. 

Meanwhile the officer who received them earlier on the 
riverbank returned with a superior and squad of soldiers who led 
spare horses. That senior officer now bowed to the envoys and 
spoke to them in Polish. 

“His Majesty invites you gentlemen to his quarters,” he said 
courteously. “And since that’s quite a distance from here we 
brought some horses for you.” 
~ “Are you Polish, sir?” asked Zagloba. 

Wo vsitew| mar @zech im the service ot is swedism Majesty. 
My name is Sadovski.” 

At this, Pan Andrei took a quick step towards him. “Don’t 
VOUNccOrmiZeumme COlomel: “Ne Askedsatacun 

Sadovski looked carefully into Kmita’s face and then a smile 
broke out on his own. 

“Of course I do! From Tchenstohova! You blew up the 
biggest of the siege guns and Mueller gave you to Kuklinovski. 
The warmest greetings to you! I’m glad to see such a distin- 
guished knight again!” 

“And what’s Kuklinovski doing nowadays?” Kmita asked. 

“Ah, so you don’t know?” 

“All I know is that I gave him just what he prepared for me 
but I left him alive.” 

Sle idee tae) ekeeidol 

“I thought he might,” Kmita said and shrugged. 


“Tellme though; colonel,” Zaeclobaminterripted, — You 
wouldn’t have a certain Roche Kowalski here in your camp, 
would you?” 

Sadovski burst out laughing. “We certainly would!” 

‘Thanks be to God and to the Holy Mother! If he’s alive then 
eet citansbaeke« 

“But I don’t know if the King will want to give him back,” 
Sadovski said, still laughing. 

“Oh? And why is that?” 

“Because he’s gotten awfully fond of him. He recognized 
him straight away as the man who pressed him so hard in that 
Rudnik affair. We almost died laughing at some of the things 
the prisoner said in answer to His Majesty’s questions. The King 
asked: ‘What do you have against me?’ And he says: ‘I took an 
oath.’ So the King asks: ‘Does that mean you’ll go on hounding 
mee’ And the man says: ‘Sure I will!’ The King started laughing. 
‘Give up your oath and I'll let you live,’ he said. ‘No way!’ says the 
prisoner. “Why not?’ asked the King. ‘Cause my uncle would call 
me a numbskull,’ your man says. So the King asks: “Are you that 
certain you’d manage to beat me in a fair fight?’ And your Roche 
says: ‘“I’d manage five like you!’ So then the King says: ‘And you 
dare to raise your hand against an anointed monarch?’ And Kowalski 
answers: ‘Why not? You’re a heretic.’ 

“We translated every word he said and the King grew even 
more amused and kept repeating: ‘I like this fine fellow, dam’me 
if I don’t.’ Finally, wanting to know, just how strong he was, the 
King picked the twelve strongest men in the Foot Guards and 
had him wrestle with them. But that’s some hardfisted cavalier! 
As I was leaving he’d stretched out ten of them and none could 
get to his feet without help. We'll arrive at the end of this little 
Cnieriaiimient. 

“That’s my Roche, I’d know him anywhere!” Pan Zagloba 
cried. ““That’s my blood alright! We’ll trade as many as three 
important officers for him.” 

“You'll find the King in good humor,” said Sadovski. “And 
that doesn’t happen often nowadays.” 

“) can believe that, the little knweht remankea: 
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Exchanging compliments and chatting politely, they came at 


last to Goritza where the King was quartered. The village was 
packed with troops of all arms and the Polish visitors looked 
with curiosity at the groups of soldiers scattered about in the 
warm, sunlit yards. Some dozed on the porches, sleep being the 
best antidote for hunger. Others threw dice, using their drums 
for gaming tables, and sipping mugs of beer. Yet others sat in 
the sun, in front of the dwellings, scouring their helmets and 
cuirasses to a dazzling brightness with pumice and brick dust, 
and singing their cheery Scandinavian ballads. Others brushed 
and walked the big cavalry horses, and the easy, comforting 
routines of military camp life unfolded everywhere under the 
clear sky. Some of their faces bore the dreadful imprint of 
hunger and exhaustion but the bright Spring sun covered the 
ravages of their misery with its golden rays, and because these 
were days of rest and recuperation for those peerless soldiers 
they were swiftly coming back to good spirits, confidence and 
the superb martial bearing of their kind. 

Pan Volodyovski looked them over with genuine professional 
admiration, noting in particular the splendid regiments of infan- 
try, known throughout the world for their high courage and 
endurance, while Sadovski identified their units as the visitors 
rode past them. 

_ “Those are the Smaland Foot Guards,’ he explained. “And 
that’s the Dalecarlian Regiment, the oldest in the army and one 
Ol the best. 

“Good God, and what little monsters are those?” Zagloba 
cried out suddenly, pointing at a cluster of tiny, dark-skinned 
men with long strings of coal-black hair dangling around their 
shoulders. 

“Those are Lapplanders, who are among the northernmost 
dwellers in the world.” 

“Are they any good in battle? Because it seems to me I could 
clutch three of them in each fist and knock their heads together 
until I got tired.” 

“I’m sure you could! They’re useless in battle. The Swedes 
have them along for errands in the camp and also as a curiosity 
to amuse them and make them laugh. But as for Black Magic, 
there’s nobody can hold a candle to them. Every one of them 
has at least one devil at his beck and call and some have as many 
as five.” 


“How do they get to be so friendly with evil spirits, then?” 
Kmita asked and made a quick sign of the cross across his chest 
and shoulders. 

“Because they live in near perpetual darkness, the nights being 
six months long in their part of the world, and as I’m sure you 
gentlemen know, contact with the Devil is easiest after dark.” 

“Do they have souls, then?” 

“No one knows. But it would seem to me they're closer to 
animals than men.” 

Kmita edged his horse near a group of Lapplanders, picked up 
one of them like a cat by the scruff of the neck, lifted him up to 
eye level, inspected him curiously and set him back on his feet 
again. 

“lf tie™ Wing were to. eve me one omtnen Ide havesnnn 
smoked and cured and hang him up in the church in Orsha 
witere there te 4 lot of rare objects. Liketite cer of an ostrich: 
forme xamiple.” 

“We used to have a giant's jaw in the parish church in 
Lubnie,’ said Volodyovski. “Although some people said it came 
from a whale.” 

“Let’s ride on,’ urged Zagloba, beginning to look nervous. “J 
wouldn't want some piece of nastiness to attach itself to us from 
these little things.” 

“Wes, lews ride on, Sadowski agreed) Vomeelliyou the truth 
gentlemen, I should have had you blindfolded, as is customary. 
But we don’t have anything to hide. And as for you taking note 
at our fortifications that’s all the better for us.” 
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They spurred on and, a few moments later, found themselves 
at the gates of the Goritza manor where they dismounted and 
went the rest of the way on foot, their caps in their hands, 
because the King himself was seated on the porch. 

They saw a throng of generals and distinguished officers 
behind him, such as old Wittemberg, Loewenhaupt, Douglas 
and Mueller, and other splendid courtiers and commanders who 
sat in a half circle behind the King’s chair and watched the 
wrestling bout with which Charles Gustav amused himself that 
morning. 


Roche Kowalski had just finished off the twelfth and final 


guardsman, and stood panting in his ripped and tattered coat, 
when he caught sight of his uncle and his two companions. 
Assuming that they too had been taken prisoner, he gaped at 
them with disbelieving eyes, and his jaw dropped open in worry 
and distress. He took a few heavy steps towards them as if 
wondering how to help them or protect them, but the old 
knight signaled to him to keep still and stepped up with the 
others to where the King was seated. 

Sadovski presented the envoys to the King; they bowed 
profoundly, one by one, as custom and the manners of the time 
dictated, and then Zagloba handed over Pan Tcharnyetzki’s 
letter. 

Stepping back, the old knight and his two companions could 
take a good long look at Charles Gustav whom none of them 
lad eversecnbetore.. ley saw a mani the fulllltiusheot dis 
years, with a dark, olive-hued Mediterranean complexion as if 
he were an Italian or a Spaniard. Two thick locks of coal-black 
hair fell past his ears to his shoulders. The luminosity and color 
of his eyes reminded the old knight and Pan Volodyovski of the 
late Prince Yeremi Vishnovyetzki, but Charles Gustav's eye- 
brows curved curiously in a pair of questioning, lofty arcs as if 
he were permanently surprised. Where the two jet-black arcs 
came together, his forehead rose in a high protrusion that gave 
him the look of a frowning lion; a deep vertical line ran upward 
from his nose even when he was laughing and amused so that he 
seemed always angry and impatient. 

His full lower lip protruded just like Yan Casimir’s but the 
flesh under his chin hung far more heavily and the whole face 
seemed both fatter and thicker. He wore his black mustache 
trimmed into twin thin ribbons that curved upward on his 
cheeks and then spread out slightly, brushed open at the ends. 

All in all, 1t was the face of an extraordinary man—magnifi- 
cent, regal, proud—like one of those rare, legendary giants who 
seem to squeeze blood from the soil as they walk the earth. It 
combined the ruthless strength and power of a lion with the 
clear, bright loftiness of genius; but even though a kindly smile 
never left his lips, it lacked that inner goodness that comes from 
the heart and that illuminates the features from inside like a lamp 
lit within an alabaster urn. 


Now he sat back half-turned in an armchair, with his power- 
ful calves crossed before him in their black silk stockings, blink- 
ing his eyes rapidly in a mannerism for which he was famous and 
reading Pan Tcharnyetzki’s letter with his usual smile 
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But suddenly he looked up, lifted his heavy eyelids and stared 
at Pan Michal. 

“I know you,” he said. “You’re the one who killed Kannen- 
Depo. 

All eyes fixed themselves at once on Volodyovski who bowed, 
twitched his little mustache, and said with that respect for 
royalty that the times demanded: “At Your Majesty’s com- 
mand.” 

“What is your rank?” 

‘Iam the colonel of the Laudanian Regiment.” 

‘Where did you serve before?” 

“In the regular contingent of the former Voyevode of Vilna.” 

“And you deserted him along with the others, did you? You 
betrayed him and me as well?” 

“My duty lay with my own King, not Your Majesty.” 

The King said nothing to that but all the brows darkened in 
his retinue and every eye drilled the small knight as if it were an 
awl. He, however, stood calm and unconcerned. Only his 
pointed little mustache twitched quickly up and down. 

“It pleases us to meet such a distinguished cavalier,” the King 
went on smoothly. “Kannenberg passed for unbeatable among 
us. You must be the foremost saber in this country.” 

“In universo!” Zagloba said promptly. 

“I may not be the last,” said Volodyovski. 

“I welcome you gentlemen to my camp,” Charles Gustav 
nodded with his benign smile. “I hold Pan Tcharnyetzki in true 
esteem as a great commander, although he broke his word to me. 
By the terms of his capitulation in Krakow he should be sitting 
quiet in Silesia to this day.” 

“Not so, Majesty!” Kmita said at once. “The terms of the 
treaty were first broken by General Mueller who attacked and 
seized Wolf's Regiment of the Guard.” 

Mueller rose, took a step forward, peered sharply into Kmita’s 
face and then bent to whisper something in Charles Gustav’s ear, 


while the King listened with apparent interest, still blinking his 
eyes benignly and gazing at Pan Andrei. 

“I see that Pan Tcharnyetzki sent me his picked cavaliers,” he 
Said atwlast.  Batat snot news to usithat there are many brawe 
men among you. What you lack is good faith and constancy in 
your loyalties.” 

“Your Majesty couldn’t have said it better if he were quoting 
the Gospels,” said Zagloba. 

“And what do you mean by that?” 

“Merely that if this weren’t a vice of our fractious nation Your 
Majesty wouldn't be here today.” 

The King sat in silence for another moment, and the features 
of his men grew dark once more at the envoy’s boldness. 

“Yan Casimir himself freed you from your oath,” the King 
said at last, “when he deserted you and fled from the country.” 

“An oath of fealty can be annulled only by Christ’s deputy in 
I.ome and he never did that.” 

“No matter!” said the King and slapped the sword pinned to 
the side of his black velvet doublet. “That’s what I won this 
kingdom with and that’s what I'll use to keep it! I need neither 
your consent nor your loyalty. You want war? You'll have it! 
I imagine that Pan Tcharnyetzki still remembers what happened 
to him at Golemb?” 

“He forgot on the road from Yaroslav,” Zagloba shot back. 

The King’s generals frowned angrily at this insolence but 
Charles Gustav burst into amused laughter. 

Shen ielisremuna tam ie sald: 

“God rules the world and the affairs of men, Majesty. It’s all 
iol malts doe laiel 

“Tell Pan Tcharnyetzki to come calling on me. I'll give him 
a warm reception. But I won’t wait long. I plan to move on as 
soon as my horses are restored to their prime condition.” 

“Then it will be up to us to arrange a warm reception for Your 
Majesty,” Zagloba said and bowed, placing his hand in a quiet 
but evocative gesture on his saber. 
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Still in his benign and amused persona, the King shook his 


head in pretended wonder. 
“IT see that Pan Tcharnyetzki sent not only his best sabers on 


this embassy but also his best mouth. You parry every thrust. 
It’s a good thing that success in war doesn’t depend on talking 
or I'd find you a difficult opponent. But, to the matter at hand. 
Pan Tcharnyetzki writes that he wants this prisoner returned and 
he offers me two senior officers in exchange. But I don’t hold 
my soldiers in such low esteem as you seem to think. It would 
be an insult to them as well as myself to buy them back so 
cheaply. However, since there is little I'd deny Pan Tcharny- 
etzki, he can have the prisoner as a gift. 

“Majesty!” said Zagloba. “It wasn’t any contempt for Swedish 
officers that motivated Pan Tcharnyetzki’s offer but rather his 
compassion for me, who am one of his principal advisors, since 
that young man happens to be my nephew.” 

“To tell you the truth,” said the King, still laughing, “I 
shouldn’t let him loose because he swore a blood oath against 
me. Will he give up his oath in exchange for freedom?” 

Here he turned towards Roche who stood below the porch 
and motioned him forward. “Come here, you muscleman! 
Come a little closer!” | 

IR.oche marched up a few steps forward and stood at attention. 

“Ask him,” Charles Gustav turned towards Sadovski, “if he’ll 
give up hounding me if I set him free.” 

Sadovski repeated the question in Polish. 

WSever'” cried#Roche. 

The King understood the exclamation without a translator 
and started blinking his eyes again and clapping his hands. 

“There you are!” he cried. “How am I to release a man like 
that? He twisted the necks of twelve of my guardsmen and he 
promises to make mine the thirteenth! Good, good! I like this 
cavalier! Is he also one of Pan Tcharnyetzki’s advisors? If that’s 
so then I’ll set him free all the faster.” 

“Shut your mouth, peasant,” Zagloba growled under his 
breath. 

“And that’s enough joking!” Charles Gustav said suddenly. 
His leonine features became dark with menace. He was no 
longer smiling. “Take him as yet another proof of my clemency. 
1 am the King here and I can grant a pardon but I will not 
negotiate with traitors and rebels!” 

His look of easy going leniency and benign amusement van- 
ished as suddenly as if it had never been there. 


“Tam the King of this country,” he said with force and anger, 
‘and anyone who raises his hand against me is nothing but a 
rebel! I’ve withheld proper punishment from you people only 
out of mercy, waiting for you to come back to your senses, but 
my patience with you is just about exhausted! Mercy is coming 
to an end! The time of retribution isn’t far away! It’s your 
instability and rascality that have set fire to this wretched coun- 
try! It’s your treachery that causes all this bloodshed! But I tell 
you this: you've brought yourselves to the brink of destruction. 
And if you don’t want to listen to warnings and obey the laws 
then you'll be listening to the creak of gibbets and obey the 
sword!” 

Lightnings began to flash in Charles Gustav’s eyes; Zagloba 
stared at him in amazement for a moment longer, wondering 
where that sudden storm had come from, but then his own anger 
started to boil up dangerously within him, so he bowed as 
courteously as he could and said: “We thank Your Majesty.” 

Then he turned on his heel and marched away with Kmita, 
Volodyovski and Roche close behind him. 

iin pemionmmagter, ile Militehecdmavsicentalikcds. «lac 
smiles, he blinks, he claps his hands, and then all of a sudden he’s 
roaring in your ear like a bear! Some ending to our mission, eh? 
Others would give you a drink for the road and he offers gibbets! 
That might work for a dog but not for the gentry... 

“Dear God, dear Lord, how we've sinned against our own 
good master,” he sighed. “A King who 1s, was and always will 
be a real father to us all! How could all those traitors abandon 
such a sovereign for this foreign scarecrow? It serves us right, 
because that’s all we’re worth. Gibbets, imagine! Giubbets! 
Iles iea squeeze as tleht as if he wene a cream cheese in a 
hand-press and he’s still threatening people with a sword and 
gibbets! But two can play that game. Wait, you foreign hang- 
man! We'll put the pressure on you even tighter, see if we 
don’t... Roche! I wanted to give you a faceful of knuckles, or 
fifty of the best across a bare backside, but I’ll forgive you 
because you stood up to him like a real man and promised to 
keep hounding him come what may. Give me a hug, my lad, 
because I’m pleased with you!” 

“As long as you’re pleased, uncle,’ Pan Roche said, delighted. 

“A sword and a gibbet,” Zagloba started muttering again after 


a while. “And he said that straight into my face? Some Lord 
Proteetor, isnt he? Huh! A wolf doesmt pretect a ram any 
better in his guts once he’s swallowed him... Imagine, his own 
skin is breaking out in goose pimples out of fright, he’s in such 
a bind, and he’s talking gibbets! Let him go for advice to his 
Lapplanders and look for help from the Devil because they’re 
felated  ) Wem imetic Mlcantinie. wilimtmictmine (ites ilency somo UT 
Holy Mother who’ll look after us as she did with Pan Bobola at 
Sandomir...” 

‘And how did She do that, uncle?” Pan Roche became curi- 
ous. 

“Howe I'll tell you how. The explosion hurled him right 
across the Vistula, together with his horse, and he just looked 
around to see where he was and found his way straight off to the 
nearest vicarage, and just in time for supper... With that kind of 
auxilium on our side we'll draw them all out of this sack like a 


|?? 


load of crayfish 


Chapter One Hundred and 


Eleven 


TWO MORE WEEKS went by without a major change in the 
situation. Charles Gustav remained locked within the prongs of 
the two rivers, sending couriers up and down the Vistula to all his 
fortresses, garrisons and commanders from Krakow to Warsaw, 
and ordering them all to hurry to his aid. Provisions came to him 
by water now and then but they were not enough. After ten days 
the Swedes began to slaughter and eat their horses and despair 
seized the King and all his generals at the thought of what would 
happen when the Reiters had nothing more to ride and when 
there was nothing left with which to haul the cannon. 

The news that reached them couldn’t be much worse. War 
swept the country from end to end as if it had been doused with 
pitch and set on fire. The smaller Swedish garrisons and com- 
mands couldn’t march to help because they didn’t dare to stir 
beyond their walls. Lithuania, gripped up till now by the iron 
fist of Pontus de la Gardie, broke out in wholesale rebellion. 
Vyelkopolska, the first to surrender, was also the first to throw 
off the Swedish yoke and shined now as an example of endur- 
ance, enthusiasm and determination to the rest of the Common- 
wealth. Its bands of peasants and troops of rebel gentry were 
attacking towns as well as country garrisons held by the invader. 

Nothing could stop them, no matter what the Swedes did to 
suppress this outbreak. In vain did they cut off the hands of 
prisoners, burn the villages, slaughter entire settlements, line 
every market-square with gibbets, and import instruments of 
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torture out of Germany to terrify the rebels. Whoever had to 
suffer, did so without complaint; whoever died, did it with 
either a saber or a scythe in hand, depending on whether he was 
one of the country folk or the fighting gentry. 

Swedish blood flowed thickly across the Vyelkopolian soil. 
Its people disappeared from the countryside and lived in the 
woods. The women fought and died beside their men, and the 
invaders’ vengeance merely called out stronger forces of resist~ 
ance. No one tilled the fields that year and famine became the 
true master of that rich and fertile province; but the worst of 
the hunger tormented the invaders, locked as they were within 
their own defenses, until it seemed to them at last that they were 
starved of air to breathe as well. 

What was happening in Vyelkopolska and in Lithuania was 
also happening in Mazovia where the Kurpian people poured 
out of their forests, cut all the roads, and seized all Swedish 
convoys, couriers and provisions. In Podlasye, the numerous 
petty gentry marched in their thousands to Pan Sapyeha or to 
Lithuania. The Province of Lublin lay wholly in the hands of 
the confederates, and from the far borders of Ruthenia and the 
Ukraine came the long-expected Tartars along with the Cos- 
sacks forced into fresh obedience. 

With such news coming daily to the camps along the Vistula 
and the San, everyone was certain that in a week or two, ora 
month at most, that gaunt triangle gripped by the two rivers in 
which Charles Gustav stood with the main Swedish army, would 
become one vast burial mound that would stand as a monument 
for tne juaulon ss elory aid, at the satime tiime.. Sehvec cas awainc 
warning to all those invaders who might want to attack the 
Commonwealth at some future time. 

The end of the war was in sight to all; there were even people 
who believed that Charles Gustav’s only hope of coming out of 
it alive was to return Swedish Courland to the Commonwealth 
and ransom himself and his army. 


k ok 
But suddenly the grim fortunes of Sweden and Charles Gustav 
took a better turn. 


In the third week of March, the fortress of Malborg surren- 
dered to the Swedes iter a brave derenseuomi@resrinai amc aie 


and Steinbeck’s powerful and victorious army was suddenly free 
tommanch iseutheto: relieve their Kiimes At thevsamie time, the 
Margrave of Baden, who had just finished raising a new merce- 
nary army in the west, marched with his powerful forces and 
fresh, untired soldiers, towards that vital confluence of the 
Vistula and the San. 

Both these great forces advanced like a fresh fire storm into 
the Commonwealth, crushing the smaller bands of partisans, 
killing, burning and devastating the entire country, and sweep- 
ing up the Swedish garrisons that lay along their way, so that 
they swelled in numbers as they pushed into Poland from the 
north and west, just as a rolling river grows greater by absorbing 
its tributary streams. 

News of the fall of Malborg, of Steinbeck’s advance, and of 
the approach of the Margrave’s army, flew quickly to the Polish 
and Lithuanian camps along the two real rivers and troubled 
everyone. Steinbeck was still far away but the Margrave’s 
forces, coming by rapid marches, could arrive at Sandomir 
almost any day and create a wholly new situation there. 

The war was suddenly very much alive, its end as distant and 
uncertain as before, and the leaders of Yan Casimir’s forces 
which lay with such high expectations around the trapped 
Swedes, met in asomber mood to decide what to do about their 
new dangers. If the two new Swedish armies were ever to unite, 
and if they sprung the trap that immobilized Charles Gustav, 
then no Polish forces available in the region would be strong 
enough to stop them, and all the hardwon fruits of their whole 
campaign would be lost for ever. Yet if both the Polish and the 
Lithuanian armies were to advance against them, separately or 
together, Charles Gustav would be free to break out and take his 
own main army safely into Prussia. 

What they fixed upon was a daring plan by which Pan 
Sapyeha and his Lithuanians would stay where they were to keep 
Charles Gustav in his trap, while Pan Tcharnyetzki would march 
secretly and with all speed against the Margrave’s army, strike it 


as swiftly as he could and—if God gave him victory—return to 
besiege the King of Sweden as before. 
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The orders were swiftly given and Tcharnyetzki’s regiments 


slipped out of his camp before dawn, unseen by anyone across 
the river, since the great commander wanted to keep the Swedes 
unaware of his absence as long as he could. 

Their tents were left standing. 

Their camps stood untouched. 

Various bands of partisans, both gentry and peasants, settled in 
their bivouacs, keeping their fires going and bustling about to 
deceive the Swedes, while the Castellan’s regiments crept away 
one by one and vanished in the darkness. 

The Laudanians were the first to go. By rights, they should 
have been left with the Lithuanian army but Pan Sapyeha didn’t 
have the heart to take them away from the Castellan who had 
become very fond of Pan Volodyovski and his friends. Then 
went the superb regular regiment of Colonel Vonsovitch, an old 
soldier who had spent half a century in all kinds of bloodshed; 
then the Regiment of Prince Dmitri Vishnovyetzki led by Shan- 
darovski, the same troops that covered themselves with such 
glory in the fight at Rudnik; then two dragoon regiments of 
Castellan Vitovski and two more belonging to the Starosta of 
Yavorov, one of which was led by the gallant Colonel Stapk- 
ovski. 

The Castellan’s own Husaria was next to slip away along with 
the King’s Own Armored Regiment under Polanovski, followed 
by Marshal Lubomirski with all his cavalry. The army took 
neither infantry, guns, provisions tents nor wagons since speed 
was essential. 

By daylight, they had all assembled at Zavada, several miles 
away. 

The Castellan formed them up in a march column and let the 
regiments ride past him in a quick review as they took the 
highway to the west so that he could take a good look at all of 
them together. His dappled horse snorted and tossed its head 
under him as if greeting the passing regiments, and his own heart 
soared within him at the sight of his superb division. 

Wherever his eye settled he saw a river of advancing horses, 
a wave of fierce faces swaying to the movement of the mounts 
beneath them, and a crest of sabers and lanceheads glittering 
over them in the bright, morning sun like the crest of a great, 
surging tide. 

A sense of might and menace flowed out of this orderly, 


swiftly flowing mass, and the Castellan felt it deep within himself 
as well. These were no longer the few haphazard volunteers 
with whom he had begun his war. This was hard human flesh 
hammered into an irresistible instrument of war on the anvil of 
innumerable battles; trained and disciplined as few others in the 
country, and so dangerous on the battlefield that no cavalry in 
the world could stand up against them in anything like equal 
numbers. 

Watching them, the Castellan knew beyond all doubt that 
these horsemen would turn the army of the Margrave into dust 
with their hooves and sabers. He was sure of victory. This 
certainty shined so powerfully in his face that is seemed to cast 
a light on his regiments and bathed them in a triumphant glow. 

“With God towards victory!” he cried out at last. 

“With God we shall conquer!” the mighty voices boomed out 
in reply. 

The cry flew among all the regiments like a roll of thunder 
passing across a cloud. Tcharnyetzki spurred his horse and 
galloped ahead to catch up with the Laudanians who rode at the 
front of the army. 

And so they rode on. 
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“They rode, or rather flew, like birds of prey that swoop ona 
kill they scent far away. No one had ever heard before of such 
awimarchy evel amome the lartar taidersingthe Steppe. Whey 
rode day and night, dismounting only long enough to give their 
animals a few minutes’ rest every other hour. The men slept in 
the saddle, and ate and drank on horseback. The horses were 
hand-fed and watered on the go. Towns, villages, forests and 
river crossings appeared before them and fell away behind them 
like a running dream. The country folk barely managed to run 
out of their huts to gape at the soldiers and they were already 
vanishing beyond the village in a cloud of dust. 

At last, near Kozenitz, they fell upon eight companies of 
Swedish cavalry under Torneskild. The Laudanians were the 
first to spot them and charged them straight off the road, with- 
out even halting to come to battle order. Shandarovski, Vonso- 
vitch and Stapkovski charged as they came up in turn. 

The Swedes, believing that they were dealing with some loose 


partisan formations, met them in the open and two hours later 
there wasn’t one of them alive to warn the Margrave that 
Tcharnyetzki was coming down upon him. The eight compa- 
nies were simply cut to pieces, without one survivor left to 
report their annihilation, and the Castellan’s troops headed for 
Magnushev since local people told them that the Margrave and 
the bulk of his army were camped in Varka a short distance 
beyond it. 


x * * 


That night, while the army went to ground to snatch a few 
hours’ sleep, Pan Volodyovski was sent ahead to seize prisoners 
for questioning since the Castellan was anxious to know the 
exact strength of the Margrave’s army and its dispositions. 

Pan Zagloba complained bitterly about this expedition. “Not 
evenmtne creat Prince Yerenil ever made suicn) Miamemesmmenc 
ormimoled... And il mm tOonoldston emis. Ub We pletcuncamo co 
with Pan Michal than wait with the army. 

“Those were golden times we had at Sandomir,” he groaned, 
stretching his tired arms as they jogged along. “Aman could eat, 
sleep, take a comfortable long-distance look at the besieged 
Swedes now and then; and now there’s hardly time to gulp a 
drink out of a canteen. I know all about the arts of war. 
Pompey and Caesar hold no mysteries for me. But Pan 
Tcharnyetzki has invented something new! It goes against all 
the ancient principles to shake one’s empty belly on horseback 
for so many nights and days. Hunger is playing tricks with my 
imagination and I keep thinking that the stars are buckwheat 
groats and the moon is a slice of bacon! To the Devil with this 
kind of campaigning. I’m so hungry I could chew the ears off 
my horse!” 

“God grant, we'll rest tomorrow after we've downed the 
Swedes.” 

“I'd rather have the Swedes than this misery and hardship! 
Lord, Lord! When will You give some peace to the Common- 
wealth and let old Zagloba settle down by some warm fireside 
with a mug of mulled ale in his hand, even without cream! 
What a life this is! Shake your bones, old man, shake them till 
you rattle yourself to death! Ah, doesn’t one of you have a 
pinch of snuffe Maybe I’d be able to sneeze this drowsiness 


away... The moon is shining down my throat as if it wanted to 
peer nght into my belly though I can’t think why it wants to do 
that since there’s nothing in it... To the Devil with this kind of 
Edit enna tell you. 

“If you think the moon is bacon, uncle,” said Pan Roche, 
“then why don’t you eat it?” 

“If I ate you I’d be able to say that I had an ox-roast. I’m just 
afraid that one bite of you would turn my brains to suet!” 

“If ’m an ox, and you’re my uncle, so what does that make 
you?” 

“And you, you thick-headed dolt, do you think that Althea 
gave birth to a log because she sat near a stove?” 

“What's that to do with me?” 

“Just this, you nitwit! That if you’ve inherited the wits of an 
ox you ought to be asking about your father, not your uncle. 
Europa was carried off by a bull, but her brother, who became 
the uncle of her progeny, remained a man for all that! Is that 
Gleat to your 

pO mt satay Uncle, but lowouldm t mma a bite tomcat 
myself.” 

“Chew on the Devil, for all I care. Now let me sleep a little, 
will you! Ey, Michal, ey... what’s this now? Why are we 
stopping here?” 

“Varka’s in sight,” said Volodyovski. “There, you can see the 
church spire shining in the moonlight.” 

“Have we gone past Magnushev already, then?” 

hat sebsckaon (hcemoamt, eininielmie a) bitasuEprced, 
though, that there aren’t any Swedish patrols on this side of the 
river. Let’s slip into those bushes up ahead and wait there for a 
while. Maybe God will send a few Swedes our way.” 


> a ae. ¢ 


With this he led his detachment into the thick undergrowth 
on both sides of the road, formed the men into two hidden lines 
that faced each other a hundred paces back of the highway 
between them, and ordered them to sit quietly, holding their 
horses on short reins so that none of the animals would give a 
SMere Or mMelem: 

Boldgcmleaneiwaits sme Ordered. Wet s see if we Can pick up 
what’s happening across the river.” 


But all they heard for a long time was the trilling of the 
nightingales in a nearby grove who sang as if inspired by the 
warm Spring night. 

The weary soldiers began to nod drowsily in their saddles. 
Pan Zagloba pressed his face against his horse’s neck and fell 
sound asleep. Even the animals dozed off, standing like dream- 
ing statues in the darkness. An hour passed like that before 
Volodyovski’s sharp, experienced ears picked up the sound of 
distant, plodding hoofbeats on the hardpacked surface of the 
road. 

“Heads up! Stay alert!” he ordered the soldiers. 

Then he nudged his horse forward with his heels, slipped to 
the edge of the tall, dense undergrowth, and peered up the 
highway. The hard clay track shined like a silver ribbon in the 
moonlight with nothing upon it. But the dull clip-clop sound 
of approaching horses grew stronger and clearer. 

“They’re coming! I’m sure of it,” said Volodyovski. 

The men held their breaths and gripped their horses tighter 
than before while the nightingales sang louder than ever. A 
Reiter detachment of some thirty horsemen appeared on the 
road, plodding along in a rather careless fashion. They rode 
strung out singly and in small groups rather than in tight military 
fours, chatting quietly with each other, humming lazy ballads, 
and quite relaxed in the balmy Spring night around them. They 
passed, unsuspecting, so close to Pan Michal that he could catch 
the scent of their horses and the harsh tobacco smoke that some 
of the Reiters puffed out of their pipes. 

They disappeared at last beyond a bend in the road. Pan 
Michal waited for quite a while longer until the last sound of 
their horses’ hooves dwindled into silence. Then he trotted 
back to his own detachment. 

“We'll drive them now towards Pan Tcharnyetzki like a flock 
of geese,” he told Zagloba and the two Skshetuskis. “There 
shouldn’t be one of them getting away from us to report what 
happened.” 

“And if Pan Tcharnyetzki doesn’t let us rest and eat after that,” 
the old knight complained, “then I’m going to thank him for 
having me along and go back to do my service with Sapyo from 
now on. A least with Sapyo a man knows what’s what. When 
it’s a battle everybody fights, but when there’s no fighting then 


we get a banquet. If a man had four mouths and half a dozen 
bellies he could keep them all busy with a man like that. Now 
that’s a commander to my taste! And, to tell the truth, what the 
Devil are we doing here anyway when, by all rights, this regi- 
ment belongs to Sapyo and not to Tcharnyetzki?” 

“Ey, father,” Pan Yan said. “You shouldn’t talk like that about 
the finest soldier in the Commonwealth.” 


lee 


“Nor am I saying anything against him!” the old knight pro- 
tested. “It’s my empty guts that are groaning and complaining, 
and that’s because they’re stretched so tight you could play 
Kolomyika dances on them like on a Jew’s fiddle.” 

“So let’s make the Swedes do a little dancing,” Pan Michal 
interrupted. “Now let’s ride quickly! I'd like to catch them 


1? 


near that roadside inn we passed on the way up here 
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They entered a deep forest and plunged into darkness. The 
inn lay a mere few furlongs away. Nearing it, they slowed their 
horses once more to a walk, so as not to alarm the Swedes too 
soon, and when they came to about the length of a cannon shot 
they picked up the loud sound of the Reiters’ voices. 

“There they are,” hissed Volodyovski. “Nor are they keeping 
very quiet about it!” 

The Swedes had stopped at the inn, just as Pan Michal hoped 
they might, looking for anyone who might give them any 
information. But the inn was empty. Some of them searched 
the main building, others combed through the sties, the stable 
and the byre for anyone who could be hiding there, yet others 
peered under the thatch on the roofs. Half of the troop waited 
in the yard, holding the searchers’ horses. 

Volodyovski’s men came to within a hundred paces of the inn, 
spread out to left and right in a Tartar quarter-moon formation, 
and started slipping the prongs of their advance around the 
buildings and the unsuspecting Reiters. 

The Swedes in the yard heard them coming through the 
undergrowth. They even saw the dim forms of men and horses 
on the road but they couldn’t tell who they were; it was too 
dark to identify uniforms and equipment. Nor were they par- 
ticularly alarmed, supposing that only Swedish cavalry could 
come from the direction of a Swedish army. 


But that pincer movement startled and surprised them. It 
made them stir about uneasily, peering at each other, and cran- 
ing their necks to stare into the darkness. Alarmed, they started 
calling their comrades in the buildings to hurry back into the 
formation, when a wild Tartar howl echoed suddenly among the 
trees, a volley of pistol shots rattled through the air, and a dark 
throng of enemy soldiers seemed to leap out of the ground 
around them. Steel clashed against steel; stifled cries and curses 
burst out of the darkness; but it was all over in less time than it 
takes to say two Hail Marys. 

Then only a handful of corpses and dead animals lay sprawled 
before the inn while Volodyovski’s troop vanished down the 
road with twenty-five prisoners among them. 
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Now they rode at full gallop, driving the Reiters’ mounts 
before them with the flat of their sabers, and reached the 
castellan’s outposts near Magnushev by the first light of dawn. 
No one, however, slept that night in Tcharnyetzki’s bivouac. 
Everyone stood on the alert and ready to mount at a moment's 
notice. 

The Castellan himself was pale and drawn with fatigue but he 
came out in person to greet the returning raiders, leaning heav- 
ily on a long, slim-handled battle hammer as if it were a cane. 

“How did it go?” he asked Volodyovski. “Did you bring me 
a few men to question?” 

“We've twenty-five prisoners, sir.” 

“How many got away?” 

“Nec nuntius cladis,” Pan Michal said in Latin. “We’ve taken 
tslae tata lllee 

“Excellent! Excellent! You are a gift from God, my dear 
little friend,” the Castellan said, delighted, because now he knew 
that the surprise would be complete when he attacked the 
Margrave. “Get them ready for interrogation straight away. I'll 
question them myself.” 

He turned, then stopped to give another order: “And stay on 
full alert. Chamees are we'll besmevinesaeainst thiesenemmeat 
Onge: 


“How’s that?” moaned Zagloba. “What? No food...2 No 
ReSercc™ 
“Keep quiet,” hissed Volodyovski. 


Chapter One Hundred and 


Twelve 


THE SWEDISH PRISONERS were quick to tell the Castellan what 
they knew about the Margrave’s army, giving him an accurate 
account of its quality and numbers, and Pan Tcharnyetzki grew 
pensive as he listened to them. 

In guns and the number of infantry brigades the Swedes were, 
of course, vastly superior to the Castellan who had none of 
them, but they had fewer heavy cavalry, and their total numbers 
were only a few hundred men greater than his own. But even 
though this was a newly raised and organized division, all of its 


men were veteran campaigners—most of them Germans, with a 


strong contingent of French dragoons—who had served in God 
only knew how many foreign and European wars. 

What the prisoners revealed, however, was that the Margrave 
Frederick didn’t have the slightest notion of Pan Tcharnyetzki’s 
presence anywhere near, thinking him still back on the Vistula 
besieging Charles Gustav with the rest of the Polish-Lithuanian 
forces. 

That was all the Castellan needed to leap to his feet and order 
his troops on the road at once; and a half hour later his 
horsemen had spilled out of the woods and flowed along the 
broad, dew-wet meadows in the glow of the bright Spring sun, 
until they came within sight of Varka, or rather its ruins, since 
the town had burned practically to the ground six years earlier 
and had never been rebuilt. 
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It was a fresh, clear morning. Tcharnyetzki’s troops were 
riding through flat, open country, so it wasn’t long before the 
Swedes spotted them from across the Pilitza River, but it took 
them some time to realize who they were. The Margrave of 
Baden had no reason to suppose that they were anything but a 
loosely banded group of irregular partisan detachments coming 
to harass his army. 

But when one regiment after another emerged from behind 
the woods and advanced at a trot towards the river crossing, the 
Swedish camp erupted in a sudden flurry of feverish prepara- 
tions. Troops of cavalry formed up at a gallop. Officers hurried 
among the forming regiments. The bright-hued Swedish infan- 
tiny spilled anto the center of the plain. ‘Mite creat battalion 
squares closed ranks under the eyes of the Polish soldiers, as 
numerous as freshly settled flocks of red and yellow birds, with 
the thick clumps of the lofty pikes, which they used to defend 
themselves from a cavalry attack, rising among them like tall, 
square towers. At last the Polish horsemen saw a glittering mass 
of heavily armored Swedish cuirassiers cantering out to the 
wings of the assembling army and batteries of cannon unlimber- 
ing hastily all along the front. 

All this activity unfolded in plain sight as if on an open, 
brightly illuminated stage, while the warm May sun climbed 
into a cloudless sky and lit up the countryside around. 

The Swedish side of the Pilitza River resounded with the 
blare of trumpets, the growl and thunder of kettledrums, and the 
sharp martial cries of soldiers assembling for battle, and Pan 
Tcharnyetzki ordered his own war horns to reply and advanced 
towards the river with all his troops in line. 
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Suddenly he spun around and galloped towards the Vonso- 
vitch Regiment which stood closest to the narrow bridge that 
spanned the river. 

“Well, old soldier!” he cried. “Get that bridge for me, will 
your Dismount and fight on foot! I want their entire line to 
focus on you there. Now go!” 

Vonsovitch flushed deeply, pleased to be selected to open the 
battle, waved his battle-mace, and his men charged behind him 
with ashout. Three hundred paces from the bridge they reined 


in, two thirds of them leaped out of their saddles and ran for the 
rickety wooden crossing, while the Swedes hurried to form 
another bridgehead at the other side. 

Musketry crackled out at once, first in slow ragged bursts and 
then in a swift, rhythmic stutter as if a thousand flails were 
clattering on a threshing floor. Streams of smoke drifted above 
the river. Both bridgeheads echoed with shouts of encourage- 
ment and the bark of orders. The attention of both the armies 
focused on the rickety plank bridge which was hard to seize and 
easy to defend and which represented the only means to get 
across the river. 

Fifteen minutes later Pan Tcharnyetzki sent the Lubomirski 
dragoons to reinforce Vonsovitch. But the Swedes were now 
bombarding the bridgehead with cannon. Fresh artillery pieces 
were wheeled up one after another, grenades and solid shot 
howled over the heads of the dragoons and Vonsovitch’s troop- 
ers, gouging deep furrows in the meadow and showering the 
fighting men with mud and lumps of turf. 

The Margrave of Baden, standing with his staff at the edge of 
the woods behind his army, looked at the scene through a field 
telescope and shook his head with disgust and wonder. 

“Have they gone mad, or what?” he asked. “They really want 
to take that bridge! A few guns and two or three regiments can 
hold it against an entire army!” 

But Vonsovitch pressed his attack with ever greater fierceness 
and the defense became even more determined. The bridge was 
turning into the focal point of the battle, starting to shift and pull 
the whole Swedish battle line towards it. Within an hour, the 
Margrave’s dispositions had been totally revised, his regiments 
were now aligned sideways towards the river and centered on 
the bitterly contested crossing which was literally buried under 
an avalanche of iron. Vonsovitch’s men were dying, one on top 
of another, but the Castellan urged him to ever greater efforts. 

“Tcharnyetzki will destroy all these men!” Marshal Lubomir- 
ski cried out at last, watching the slaughter from the ranks of his 
fretting regiments. 

Pan Vitovski, as an experienced soldier, could tell that things 
were going badly at the bridgehead, and he was quivering with 
anger and impatience. Finally, no longer able to contain him- 


self, he jabbed his spurs into his horse’s flanks and galloped up 


to Pan Tcharnyetzki who kept moving his regiments towards the 
river as 1f nothing at all was happening at the crossing. 

SV onmexecllleney| sie criccsours, We fe spillime our mien s 
blood for nothing! We’ll never take that bridge!” 

Udon (want to tase! Tenannvetzkn replied: 

“What do you want then, sir? What are we to do?” 

“Get your regiments to the riverbank! To the river! Get back 
in the ranks, sir!” 

Such angry fires were gleaming in Pan Tcharnyetzki’s icy eyes 
just then that Castellan Vitovski fell back without another word. 


x * * 


Meanwhile Tcharnyetzki’s entire division had come to within 
twenty yards of the riverbank, aligned shoulder to shoulder 
along the broad, swift channel that barred the way before them, 
although no officer or trooper understood what they were doing 
tltene. 

But suddenly Tcharnyetzki appeared before them like a thun- 
derbolt. His face seemed on fire. His eyes flashed with lght- 
nings. A sharp wind blew along the riverbank and lifted his 
short-coat off his shoulders like a pair of huge, outspread wings; 
his horse leaped and reared under him, pawing the air with its 
heoves like a fire-breathing dragon; and he let his saber dangle 
from his wrist, whipped his cap off his head, and shouted to his 
entire army: 

“Gentlemen! The enemy’s jeering at us behind that river! 
He crossed a sea to torment our motherland and he thinks that 
we won't swim a mere river in her defense!” 

Plismnditectood creer Ou mMikencadmike a oiistiive deaee. Its 
face shined with sweat. He hurled his cap to the ground, seized 
Misndnichd iG pOlnted) Across tNemiVer. —eimMlOtioimmtecd min Ot 
of himself so that he stood upright in his stirrups and shouted 
even more powerfully than before: 

“Whoever loves God, the Faith and our Motherland! Follow 
me!” 

And spurring his horse with such violence that the animal 
seemed to leap straight up into the air, he flung himself into the 
water. 

“Follow my master!” shrilled the lad, Mihalko, the same 


young boy-hero who covered himself with glory at the vicarage 
of Rudnik, and leaped into the river. 

“Follow me!” screamed Volodyovski and dived into the river 
while his thin, piercing voice still trembled in the air. 

“Jesus and Mary!” bellowed Pan Zagloba and lifted his mount 
into a jump. 

A wall of men and horses fell into the water with such a 
violent shock that the river burst out of its banks and welled into 
the meadow. After the Laudanians went Shandarovski’s people, 
then Pan Vitovski’s men, then Stapkovki’s troopers, and then 
every other horseman on the Polish shore. 

Madness appeared to seize them all. 

The regiments pushed and raced each other into the water. 
Shouts of command drowned in the yelling of the soldiers. The 
river boiled into a milky whiteness and flooded across its banks 
in a single moment. The current seized some of the regiments 
at once and started carrying them downstream, but the mad- 
dened horses, jabbed mercilessly with the riders’ spurs, swam in 
great, leaping spurts like a mass of dolphins, with wide eyes and 
flared nostrils and groaning with effort. They filled the channel 
so completely that a child could have skipped across that river 
by using their heads for stepping stones. 

Tcharnyetzki was the first to reach the opposite shore but 
before all the water could drip off his mount the Laudanians 
were also scrambling up beside him, so he cut the air with his 
battle-mace and shouted to Volodyovski: 

“2 Xeeeie nn! eavaclveugalle pil: 

And then to Shandarovski: “At them! Charge!” 

So he sent one regiment charging after another until only one 
was left beside him. Then he galloped to the front of their 
formation, cried: “In God’s name! With good fortune!” and 
charged with the rest. 
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Two regiments of Swedish cavalry standing in reserve 
watched it all happening with astonished eyes, but their colonels 
were thrown into such utter shock, that before they could gather 
their wits to react the Laudanians were charging down upon 
them with the speed of the wind. 

They swept the first regiment aside like a pile of leaves, hurled 


it into the second, shattered that and threw it into utter confu- 
sion and disorder; and then Shandarovski’s men charged into 
the fight and turned it into a remorseless slaughter. This ended 
very quickly. The Swedish ranks broke almost at once and a 
jumbled mob fled in chaos towards the main army while 
Tcharnyetzki’s regiments galloped on their heels, shouting ter- 
ribly, cutting them down in dozens, and littering the field with 
the Swedish dead. 

It became clear at last why Pan Tcharnyetzki had ordered 
Vonsovitch to fight so hard for the bridge he never intended to 
cross. The Margrave’s army had focused its whole attention on 
that narrow bridgehead. No one defended the banks of the 
river, never imagining that the Castellan would do what he had 
done, because no one had ever launched a cavalry charge across 
a river before. The entire Swedish battle line, along with all but 
a few of its cannon, faced into the bridgehead; and now that 
three thousand cavalry were charging straight into its open flank, 
there was neither time nor room to turn the whole force in a 
new direction and form a solid front that could shield it from the 
blow that was about to fall. 

Utter confusion seized the Margrave’s army. Regiments of 
infantry and brigades of Horse turned in frantic haste to face the 
MewmaGdamee:  Wheinnanks broke. Iheircohesiomsmattered. Ihc 
ponderous battalions came about, attempted to maneuver, ran 
into one another, and formed in absolute chaos and bewilder- 
ment wherever they could, with each troop and company acting 
on its own, unable to hear orders and commands through their 
own desperate shouting. 

Their officers made superhuman efforts to bring a sense of 
order to this shocked, lost, confused and disintegrating army but 
it was all in vain. The Margrave tried to shield his infantry with 
the reserve regiments of cavalry he held near the woods. But 
before the Reiters could come about in a new formation, and 
before the frenzied infantry could fix the ends of their pikes in 
the soil and tilt the points towards the enemy, the Laudanians 
fell upon them like Death itself, followed by the rest of Tchar- 
nyetzki's division, and the beautiful Spring morning turned into 
Judgment Day. 

The smoke of musketry sheathed the battle with an acrid 
cloud in which shapes and movement became transformed into 


a single sound, into a booming roar, into a swirl that cried out 
with despair and the shouts of triumph, into the grating clang of 
iron as violent as if it boiled up from an infernal smithy, and into 
the crash and crackle of hastily fired muskets. 

Sometimes a guidon gleamed briefly overhead and toppled 
into the smoke. Sometimes the cloud parted for the bright 
golden spearpoint fixed on the shaft of a regimental banner. 
And then once more there was nothing to be seen, only the 
deep, thundering roar boomed ever louder as if layers of earth 
had shifted under a rushing river and the waters fell and tumbled 
endlessly into an abyss. 

A new wave of shouting burst suddenly from the direction of 
the former bridgehead as Vonsovitch finally forced the crossing, 
and struck the reeling enemy in the rear, and the battle didn’t 
last much longer after that. 

Dense human masses—beaten, panicked, hopeless, crazed 
with fear, hatless, and without either helmets on their heads or 
weapons in their hands—erupted from that cloud and streamed 
towards the woods, and then a whole human river flooded after 
them. 

Horsemen, gunners, infantry, all jumbled together and blind 
with shock and terror, ran madly for the shelter of the trees. 
Some shouted as they ran. Some fled in silence, covering their 
naked heads with their bare hands. Others threw off their 
clothing as they ran. Yet others hurled themselves on the 
fugitives, trying to dam the torrent and turn the men around, 
and fell under their boots; while the rest ran on, and struggled 
with each other and trampled each other; and right behind 
them, looming above their bared heads and necks, rushed that 
avalanche of pursuing horsemen. 

Entire ranks of them lifted above the panicked mass time and 
time again to plunge into the thickest of the running throng, 
cutting and sabering without pause for breath. The whole broad 
plain between the river and the distant woods filled with those 
shattered fugitives and their merciless pursuers. There was 
nothing else to catch the eye anywhere, either on the field, on 
the riverbank, or at the edeoe of the trecsmtmar uc anki lmmuie 
horizon. 


Not all of the Margrave’s army broke and ran that day. Some 


chose to die. Stray, single groups of infantry put up a desperate 
but futile resistance here and there and vanished under that 
remorseless avalanche of horsemen. 

The cannon fell silent. 

Dive batilevecascd tomnc a batnleamd became a slamehter. 

No one but a few squadrons of escaping Reiters survived that 
killing match out of the thousands who ran towards the woods 
and the Polish Light Horse regiments burst into the under- 
growth after them. 

But someone else was already waiting for the wretched fugi- 
tives in those groves and thickets. Hundreds of peasants 
crouched in ambush there, having come running from every 
village in the countryside at the sound of the battle. 
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The fiercest chase, however, took place on the Warsaw high- 
way, along which the main Swedish forces tried to escape to 
safety. 

The younger Margrave, Adolf, made two attempts to cover 
the retreat. But his battalions were shattered each time and he 
was finally taken prisoner himself. 

His personal bodyguard, consisting of four hundred French 
musketeers, threw down their arms, and three thousand hand- 
picked infantry and Reiters fled as far as Mnishev. The foot 
soldiers were cut down to the last man in Mnishev while the 
fleeing horsemen were chased along the road to Tchersk until 
they scattered and dispersed in the woods, and in the reedy 
thickets, where the peasants hunted for them the next day. 

The army of the Margrave Frederick of Baden ceased to exist 
before the sun had set. 

Only the Polish standard-bearers were left on the original 
battlefield with their regimental flags; everyone else was gone 
in pursuit of the enemy. 

The sun was well down towards the horizon before the first 
returning troops appeared from the direction of Mnishev and the 
nearer woods. They rode back singing, tossing their caps into 
the air and shooting off their pistols. Almost all of them led 
throngs of roped prisoners. These dragged themselves along 
among the horses,. stumbling on the corpses of their fallen 


comrades, walking helplessly without hats or helmets, with 
dangling heads, in rags, and splashed with blood. 

The battlefield presented a dreadful sight. In some places, 
where the collision had been the most violent, the dead lay in 
stacks as high as half the length of a pikeman’s spear. Some of 
the dead foot soldiers still clutched those long pikes in their 
frozen fists. The whole area was littered with these weapons. In 
places, they still stuck up in the air, driven butt-first into the soil; 
elsewhere they spilled along the ground like a pile of match- 
sticks; in other places their broken shafts created the illusion of 
corrals and fences. But what struck the eye everywhere was the 
grim, sad tangle of dead men crushed by the hooves of horses, 
broken spears, smashed muskets, regimental drums, trumpets, 
lost hats and crossbelts, metal cartridge cases, and arms and legs 
protruding from the heaps of corpses in such thick profusion that 
it was quite impossible to say to whom they belonged. Whole 
ramparts of dead men lay heaped upon each other especially in 
those places where the infantry had tried to make a stand. 

A little further off, closer to the river, stood the cold, silent 
batteries of cannon. Some had been pushed over by the press of 
the throngs that had fought around them. Others still pointed 
their iron mouths towards the bridge, as if ready to resume their 
fire. Lying around them in eternal sleep were the cannoneers 
who had also been cut down to the last man. Many lay thrown 
across the guns, embracing them as if trying to protect them 
even in the moment of their deaths. The bloodstained brass and 
iron gleamed coldly in the crimson shards of light that slanted 
from the setting sun, reflecting in the pools of congealed blood 
which had created small lakes and rivulets under them. Its 
sweetish smell blended throughout the battlefield with the reek 
of powder, the exhalation of the dead, and the stench of animal 
sweat. 

Pan Tcharnyetzki returned with the Royal Regiment some 
time before the sunset and halted in the center of the field and 
the arriving regiments greeted him with cheers. 

There seemed to be no end to these salutes while he sat his 
horse quietly in the fading sunlight, exhausted beyond measure 
but aglow with triumph, bareheaded, with his saber dangling 
loosely from his wrist, and saying over and over to the cheering 


masses: “Don’t thank me, gentlemen. Not me. Give your 
thanks to God.” 

He stood like that, great in his modesty, and flanked by 
Castellan Vitovski and Pan Lubomirski. The Lord High Con- 
stable of the Crown seemed to glow even brighter than the sun, 
since he was encased from head to foot in gilded armor, but 
there was no sunlight glowing in Lubomirski’s puffy little eyes. 

The Marshal’s face was splashed with blood. He had fought 
in the front rank of his men like a simple trooper, sabering the 
enemy with his own hand and as courageous in the battle as 
anyone there. | 

But gloom and displeasure were already settling over him, and 
jealousy was stirring bitterly within him, since his own men 
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were shouting: “Vivat Tcharnyetzki! Vivat dux et victor 
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Meanwhile each minute brought another returning detach- 
ment to the battlefield, and with each arrival a trooper rode out 
of the passing ranks and threw an enemy standard on the ground 
before Pan Tcharnyetzki, bringing out fresh shouts, new cheers, 
another mass of caps hurled into the air, and yet another pistol 
volley fired in salute. 

The sun crept lower towards the horizon. 

The bells of Varka’s only church which had escaped the fire 
started ringing for the Angelus just then and every head was 
swept bare at once. Father Piekarski, the Castellan’s granite- 
fisted chaplain, intoned the Litany of the Annunciation and a 
thousand iron breasts thundered the responses. All eyes lifted 
gratefully to the crimson sky, flushed as it was with the sunset 
glow, and a holy anthem soared above that bloody field of 
carnage and rose towards the heavens. 

They had just finished singing when the Laudanian Regiment 
arrived at a trot, having chased the enemy farther than all the 
others. Once more tired soldiers rode out of the ranks to hurl 
captured banners before the hooves of Pan Tcharnyetzki’s horse. 
Pleased once again, the Castellan caught sight of Volodyovski 
and rode out towards him. 

“Did many get away?” he asked. 

Pan Volodyovski could only shake his head to show that not 
many fugitives had escaped. He was so worn and winded that 


he couldn’t say a word, gasping for air with an open mouth, 
while his chest heaved with effort. 

He pointed at last to his mute mouth, explaining his silence 
without a word, but Pan Tcharnyetzki understood the message 
and grasped him affectionately by the temples with both of his 
hands. 

“Here’s one who worked hard today,’ he said. “I wish your 
kind could sprout like weeds throughout the whole country.” 

But Pan Zagloba managed to recover quicker than the little 
knight even though his teeth were rattling in his head and his 
chest heaved like a blacksmith’s bellows. 

“God’s truth!” he panted. “There’s a cold wind blowing on 
my sweat! I’ll get a seizure in my bones. Drag some clothes off 
some fat Swede, somebody, because I’m soaked through... Ah, 
ah, this is wet, and that is wet, everything is dripping... I can’t 
tell anymore which is my own sweat, which is river water, and 
which is Swedish blood... 

"Ahjeaky 1 tell you, heveasped omy, i | ever expectcamto 
slaughter so many of those scoundrels, then may | turn into the 
tail-strap of my own horse. The greatest victory in this war, 
what? Eh? But I’m not going to jump into any more rivers, you 
can bet on that... Ah, what kind of campaigning 1s this anyway? 
Has anybody ever seen the like? No food, no sleep, nothing fit 
to drink, and then go take a cold bath in a running river... That’s 
too much, I tell you! I’m too old for this! I’ve lost all feeling 
in my hand... ah, ah, that’s the start of the paralysis for sure! Get 
me some vodka, somebody, for God’s sake!”’ 

Hearing this, and seeing the old knight covered with enemy 
blood from head to foot, the Castellan took mercy on his 
venerable years and passed him his own flask. 

Zagloba seized it, tilted it to his mouth, and returned it 
empty. 

“Eve gulped so much of that Pilitza water that my belly’s 
going to turn into a fishpond,” he complained. “Still, that way 
at least I'll get some fish in it.” 

“Why don’t you put on some dry clothes?’’said the Castellan, 
concerned about the old noble’s health. “Even if they’re Swed- 
iste s 

“Tl find you some fat Swede, uncle!” said Pan Roche. 


“Why should I put on some corpse’s bloody clothes?” the old 
knight protested. “Go pull the shirt off that general I captured!” 

vou captured a general, Mave your the Castellan asked 
swiftly. | 

“Ah, whom didn’t I capture...!” Zagloba replied. “What 
didn’t I accomplish...!” 

But Pan Volodyovski had finally caught his breath and recov- 
ered his voice. “We took the younger Margrave, Adolf, and 
Count Falkenstein, and Generals Huniger and Potter and Ben- 
zie, not counting all the lesser officers. 

“And the Margrave Frederick?” 

“If he isn’t lying here in the field, then he got away into the 
woods. But if he reached the woods then the peasants will be 
sure to kill him.” 
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Pan Volodyovski was wrong, however, in his expectations. 
The Margrave Frederick, along with Counts Schlippenbach and 
Ehrensheim, wandered all night through the woods and reached 
Tchersk by daylight. They spent three days there, hiding cold 
and hungry in the ruins of the castle, and made their way by 
night to Warsaw. This didn’t save them from a later captivity 
but, for the moment, they escaped. 

‘Night had already fallen when Pan Tcharnyetzki rode off the 
battlefield towards the ruins of Varka. This was, perhaps, the 
happiest moment in his life because the Swedes hadn’t suffered 
such a crushing blow since the beginning of the war. They lost 
all their cannon, all their battle flags, and all their senior officers 
except the chief commander. A whole division had been wiped 
off the face of the earth, and whatever remnants had scattered in 
the woods were sure to fall victim to the vengeful peasants. But, 
more importantly, his victory showed the entire Common- 
wealth that Swedes could be beaten in the field, and that these 
splendid armies which thought themselves unconquerable on a 
battlefield, could not stand up to Polish regulars in just such a 
set-piece battle in which they excelled. 

He knew what an overwhelming effect this triumph would 
have throughout the whole country, how it would lift all spirits 
and inflame everyone’s enthusiasm. In his mind’s eyes he could 
already see his nation freed, victorious and triumphant. Perhaps 


he could also see a Grand Hetman’s gold bulava extending 
towards him. 

He had the right to dream of it, he knew, because he had 
marched towards it steadfastly as a true, honest and devoted 
soldier, paying with his own blood to defend his country, and 
not as some child of privilege or the product of influence and 
position. He was a man of sorrows, born and raised out of his 
country’s needs, and he gloried in it. 

But now he was hardly able to grasp the full extent of the joy 
that fell upon him, so he turned to the Marshal who rode beside 
him, and said: 

“And now back to Sandomir! Back to Sandomir as quickly as 
we can! The troops know now how to cross a river. Neither 
the Vistula nor the San will be able to stop them!” 

Still morose and gloomy, Lubomirski didn’t say a word. 
However Pan Zagloba, who rode nearby in a Swedish uniform, 
allowed himself a few loud remarks of his own. 

“Go, go wherever you want, all of you. But you can go 
without me. I’m not a tin cock on a steeple that you can spin 
around, flicking this way and that, without sleep or dinner.” 

But Pan Tcharnyetzki was in such good humor that he didn't 
become angry as he might have done. Instead he said, joking: 

“You're a little more like a bell tower than a weather-cock, 
my friend, especially since you have sparrows twittering in your 
belfry. But as far as food and rest are concerned, all of us have 
eanned themes 

To which Zagloba answered, but so low under his breath that 
the Castellan could no longer hear him: “Whoever has beak 
marks on his face, has birds on the brain.” 


PART XXIIX 


Chapter One Hundred and 
Thirteen 


AFTER HIS VICTORY, Pan Tcharnyetzki finally allowed his troops 
a few days of rest, especially since they had to bring their wearied 
horses back to good condition, after which he had it in mind to 
return to the Vistula below Sandomir as swiftly as he could. 

But late one evening Pan Kharlamp arrived in his camp with 
news from Sapyeha. It just so happened that the Castellan was 
away that day. He had gone to Tchersk, to inspect the assembled 
General Levy of the Rava County, and failing to find him, 
Kharlamp made his way to Pan Volodyovski’s quarters to rest a 
bit after his long journey. 

Pan Michal and his friends greeted him with great joy but the 
long-nosed knight showed them a glum and gloomy face right 
from the beginning. 

“Pve heard about your Varka victory already,” he said. “For- 
tune smiled at us here, it seems, but it turned its back on us at 
Sandomir. Carolus is no longer in the net because he got out, 
and with great shame for the Lithuanian army to boot.” 

“How could that happen?” cried Volodyovski, grasping his 
head with both hands. 

Zagloba and the two Skshetuskis stood as still as stone. “What 
did happen?” they broke out eventually. “Speak up, for God’s 
sake! Tell us everything or we'll burst out of our own skins with 
impatience!” 

“Later!” Kharlamp groaned. “I rode here night and day and 
I’m so tired I can hardly think. Let Pan Tcharnyetzki come back 


Si 


and I I tellit allab ovo, as people say sor acon thomirhc comme un 
now let me catch my breath.” 

“So Carolus slipped out of the bag,” Zagloba observed sadly. 
“I thought that would happen. Don’t you remember, all of you, 
that I predicted it? Let Kowalski confirm that I did.” 

“Wirele predicted it) said ani cocn.: 

“And where did Carelus go?” Pan Michal asked Kharlamp. 

“His infantry sailed by barge and he took the cavalry overland 
towards Warsaw.” 

“Was there a battle, then?” 

“Eh, there was and there wasn’t... But to cut it short, leave 
me alone because I don’t want to talk about it now.” 

“Tell us just one more thing. Is Pan Sapyeha’s army totally 
destroyed?” 

“Destroyed? It’s not even damaged. In fact he’s gone after 
the King but he'll never catch him.” 

“He’s about as good at chasing people as a German 1s at fasting 
during Lent,” Zagloba threw in. 

“Thank God, at least, that the army is still in one piece,” said 
Volodyovsk1. 

“So the cabbage-heads made fools of themselves again!” Pan 
Zagloba cried, using the Poles’ fond but slightly condescending 
term for their Lithuanian brothers. “Ha! Too bad! We'll just 
all have to get together once more and patch this new hole in 
the Commonwealth.” 

“You've no call to say anything against the Lithuanian army,” 
Kharlamp answered hotly. “Carolus is a great warrior and it’s 
not hard to get beaten by him. And didn’t you ‘Crowners’ make 
fools of yourselves at Uystye, and at Valberg, and at Suleyev and 
in a dozen other places? Didn’t Pan Tcharnyetzki lose against 
Charles Gustav at Golemb? So why shouldn’t Pan Sapyeha lose 
for once, especially since you left him there alone like an 
orphan?” 

“And what do you think we came to Varka for?” Zagloba 
bellowed in utmost indignation. “A picnic or something?” 

“I know it wasn’t any picnic and God gave you victory. But 
who knows if it was such a good idea for all of you to leave? 
Because there’s a saying among us back in Lithuania that both 
our nations can be beaten separately and one at a time, but when 


we get together, you and we, then the Devil himself would get 
his tail whipped.” 

“There may be something to that,’’ Volodyovski said. “But 
it’s not our business to question what our commanders decide. 
Nor can it be that you're all totally blameless in this matter.” 

“Old Sapyo must have pulled a real boner this time,” Pan 
Zagloba said. “I know him!” 

“That I can’t deny,” Kharlamp muttered under his long nose. 
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Here they all fell silent, staring at each other with sadness in 
their eyes, because it seemed to them that things were going 
badly for the Commonwealth once more, and that their recent 
upsurge of confidence and hope had been all for nothing. 

Then Volodyovski cocked an ear to the sounds outside and 
said: “The Castellan’s returning!” 

He stepped outside. 

The Castellan was indeed riding back into camp and Volody- 
ovski ran ahead to greet him, shouting from a distance: “Your 
Excellency! The King of Sweden has beaten the Lithuanian 
army and slipped out of the net! We've an officer here with 
letters from the Voyevode of Vilna!” 

_“Let’s have him at once!” Tcharnyetzki shouted. “Where is 
he?” 

“In my quarters. Ill get him straight away.” 

But Pan Tcharnyetzki was so shaken by the news that he 
didn’t want to waste another moment but leaped out of the 
saddle and followed Volodyovski to his hut. The four friends 
jumped to their feet when they saw him enter but he barely 
nodded in their direction and said: 

UGivcmmcitine letters. please! 

Kharlamp handed him the sealed package of dispatches. The 
Castellan took it to the window because the ramshackle peasant 
hut was as dim and lightless as a grave, ripped it open, and began 
to read rapidly under a furrowed brow and with worry evident 
in his darkening features, while anger flashed in his eyes now and 
then. 

“Psst. Look,” Zagloba whispered to Pan Yan Skshetuski. 
“The castellan’s going through his transformation. See how 
mottled his face has become? Next he’ll start lisping in that 


tinny voice, and talking through his nose, which is what he 
always does when he’s in a rage.” 
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Meanwhile Pan Tcharnyetzki had finished his reading and 
stood for a long moment, silent and deep in thought, with his 
whole fist twisted in his beard. Then he said to Kharlamp in a 
thin, metallic voice: 

“Come closer, soldier, will you?” 

‘At your service, Excellency!” 

“Tell me the truth,” the Castellan said, stressing the final 
noun. “Because this account is so full of fanciful embroidery 
that Lcatmt imaweemeadse@r tall Of it... Se dom tiie to mem Womst 
CWisin tile facts... Is the atmay scattered: © 

Diver at alle vour le xcellency, 

“How many days will you need to reassemble, then?” 

Here Zagloba bent to whisper again to Skshetuski: “He’s 
trying to come at him on his blind side, as the saying goes.” 

But Kharlamp didn’t hesitate for a moment. 

“Since the army isn’t dispersed in any way there’s no need for 
it to reassemble. It’s true we lost about two hundred of the 
General Levy whom we couldn’t find among the dead when | 
was setting out, but that is quite normal. Some of them always 
disappear. The army won’t miss them and the Hetman 1s already 
on the march in good order.” 

“You lost no cannon, then? None, you say?” 

“Yes sir. We lost four which the Swedes spiked since they 
couldn’t haul them off.” 

“I see that you're telling me the truth,” said Tcharnyetzki. 
‘So tell me what happened. From the start.” 

“Incipiam then,” said Kharlamp. “The day you left us, Your 
Illustrious Worship, and we were left alone, the enemy caught 
on straight away that the Vistula troops were gone, and that 
there were only bands of partisans and irregulars camping in 
their place. We thought, or rather Pan Sapyeha thought it, that 
this would be where they’d attack, so he sent some reinforce- 
ments there, but not so many that he’d weaken his own force. 
Meanwhile the Swedes start bustling about. By evening they 
began moving in great crowds to the bank of the San, busy as a 
beehive. We were all in the Voyevode’s quarters at the time. Pan 


Kmita rides up, the one who calls himself Babinitch now, and 
reports all that activity. But Pan Sapyeha was about to sit down 
to a banquet with a lot of ladies who came from as far as Yanov 
and Krasnik, seeing as the Voyevode is fond of the fair sex...” 

“And of banquets too!” Tcharnyetzki interrupted. 

“That's because I’m not there beside him to incline him 
towards moderation!” broke in Zagloba. 

“You might be with him quicker than you think!” Tchar- 
nyetzki snapped. “Then you'll be able to moderate each other! 
Keep talking,” he told Kharlamp. 

“Yessir. Well, Babinitch brings the word. It sounds pretty 
serious. But the Voyevode says it isn’t anything to worry about. 
‘They’re just faking an attack. They won’t do anything. They’re 
more likely to try a crossing of the Vistula,’ he says. “But I’m keeping 
an eye on them and I'll attack them myself when they do. Meanwhile,’ 
ne says, ‘let’s not spoil our good time. Let’s enjoy ourselves!’ So we 
got down to eating and drinking. The band strikes up a tune or 
two. The Voyevode asks a lady for a dance...” 

“Pll give him dancing!” Zagloba interrupted. 

“Keep quiet!” snapped Tcharnyetzki. 

“So again someone, a page | think, comes running from the 
riverside and reports that the Swedes are awfully busy over 
there. But the Voyevode smacks him on the ear. ‘Stop pestering 
me!’ he says. ‘“Can’t you see I’m busy?’ So we danced till dawn 
and slept until noon. At noon we looked and saw a line of fresh 
redoubts and gun emplacements on the riverbank, with heavy 
guns looking at us out of the embrassures. They’d fire a shot 
once in a while, too. And every time one of those huge stone 
cannon balls came over it was like seeing a water barrel flying 
through the air...” 

‘Wout exaeeerdte!. Stick tomune iets and save the fancy 
talking!” Tcharnyetzki interrupted. “You’re not with the Het- 
man now!” 

Pan Kharlamp was thrown off stride and became both terribly 
embarrassed and confused but he resumed his report soon 
enough. 

“Well, sir, the Voyevode came out to see for himself shortly 
after midday, and the Swedes started putting up a bridge under 
the cover of those guns and ramparts. They worked all day, 
much to our amazement, because we thought that even if they 


got it finished they’d never get across it, not in the teeth of our 
entire army. But the next day they got back to work, and it 
looked as if they'd finish in a few more hours, so the Voyevode 
started to form a battle line, thinking that we’d be fighting there 
Aviva 2) Vena 

“But the bridge was a feint,” Tcharnyetzki interrupted. “They 
crossed the river by another one below you and struck you in 
the flanke” 

Kharlamp’s eyes bulged out in surprise, his mouth hung open 
mutely for a while, then he asked: “Did Your Distinguished 
Worship already hear about this?” 

“Say what you like about our old man,” Zagloba whispered in 
Skshetuski’s ear. “But when it comes to warfare he guesses 
everything as if he planned it all himself.” 

“Keep talking!” Tcharnyetzki told Kharlamp. 

“Yessir. So then came the evening. The army was on alert 
but as soon as the sun went down we had another banquet. 
Meanwhile the Swedes had already crossed the river by that 
other bridge and attacked us first thing in the morning. Pan 
Koshitz, a good soldier, stood nearest to them with his regiment 
and he charged at once. The General Levy came riding up to 
help. But when the Swedes opened up on them with their 
artillery that’s all that it took! They took to their heels! Pan 
Koshitz died, his men were torn apart, and the General Levy 
poured into the camp and confused everything. Whatever regi- 
ments were still in good order, went out to fight. But by that 
time they couldn’t do much good. We even lost our cannon. If 
Charles Gustav had a bit more infantry and field artillery with 
him we'd have been badly beaten but, luckily for us, most of his 
infantry and cannon sailed away in barges in the night, which is 
something else none of us knew anything about.” 

“Well, Sapyo did it this time didn’t he!” Zagloba cried out. “I 
knew that he would!” 

“We found the King’s correspondence, which the Swedes lost 
on the field,” Kharlamp continued. “The soldiers read there that 
he plans to go back to Prussia and come back with the Elector’s 
army because his Swedes alone can’t manage against us.” 

“I know about that,” Pan Tcharnyetzki nodded. “Pan Sapyeha 
enclosed that letter as well.” Then he muttered grimly to him- 
self: “We ought to go to Prussia too...” 
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“That's what I’ve been saying all along! 
“Ask Roche, if I didn’t!” 


Pan Tcharnyetzki stared at him for a moment as if not seeing 


Zagloba burst out. 


him at all. His face was furrowed but no longer angry. He was 
thinking deeply. | 

“Well, it’s a great misfortune,” he said aloud at last. “If I'd 
been able to get back to Sandomir in time, then the Hetman and 
I between us wouldn't have let one of them get away alive... Ha! 
It happened! And there’s nothing to be done about it. The war 
will go on longer. But this invasion and all those invaders are 
doomed in the long run, and sooner or later we will drive them 
out!” 

“That’s how it'll be!” the knights cried out in chorus, and a 
great wave of confidence swept into their hearts, although 
they'd given way to doubt only moments earlier. 
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Here Pan Zagloba whispered urgently into the ear of the 
Freeholder of Vonsosh who slipped out of the room and came 
back a few moments later with a mossy demiyohn clutched in his 
pudgy hands. Seeing this, Volodyovski bowed deeply to the 
Castellan. 

“It would be a great honor, my Lord, for a simple soldier...” 
he began, but Pan Tcharnyetzki nodded quickly and interrupted 
him. 

“Tll be glad to have a drink with you,” he said. “And d’you 
know why? Because the time has come for us to say goodbye to 
each other.” 

‘“How’s that, sir?” Volodyovski cried. 

“Pan Sapyeha writes that the Laudanian Regiment belongs to 
the Lithuanian army and that he merely lent it to the King, but 
now he needs it back, especially the officers since he is desper- 
ately short of them. My dear Volodyovski, you know how fond 
of you I’ve become. It’s hard for me to loose you but here are 
your orders. It’s true that Pan Sapyeha, being a courteous man, 
leaves it up to me to decide whether I’ll send you back or not, 
and that’s like asking me to break my best saber! But that’s 
exactly why you have to go. So here are your orders. Do what 
you have to do. And here’s to your health and good fortune 
with your new commander!” 


Pan Volodyovski bowed again before the Castellan, and drank 
the toast, but he was so upset and disappointed that he couldn't 
find a word to say. When the Castellan took him in his arms, 
however, and pressed him to his chest, the tears burst out of the 
small soldier’s eyes and trickled down his cheeks into his little 
moustache. 

“ld tather have beemuaiicdy hesenicc out amo umennll|\ a amowt 
so used to fighting under you, sir... and beating the enemy under 
your great leadership... and who knows what waits for us over 
tiene. 

“Forget your orders, Michal!” cried Zagloba who was moved 
and stirred profoundly in his own right. “I'll write to Sapyo 
myself and set him straight about it! What’s more I’]] really pin 
his ears back about all those banquets!” 

But no matter what he wished to do, Pan Michal was a soldier 
first and foremost, and he turned on the old knight with a flash 
of anger. 

“And you, sir, are always the undisciplined volunteer!” he 
cried bitterly. “Youd do better to Keep quiet if you don t 
understand the meaning of an order! Duty comes first!” 

“And that’s the truth of it,” Pan Tcharnyetzki said. 


Chapter One Hundred and 


Fourteen 


PAN ZAGLOBA failed to respond in kind to the joyous greeting of 
the Lithuanian Hetman when he appeared before him. On the 
contrary, he laced his fingers behind his back, pursed his lips, and 
stared at him like a fair but uncompromising judge. 

Pan Sapyeha, meanwhile, grew even more delighted at the 
sight of this stern posture and expression because he expected 
some witticism to come out of it. 

“How are you, you old rascal?” he said at once. “Why are you 
twisting your nose in the air as if there was a bad smell some- 
where around you?” 

“Because this whole camp stinks of cabbage salad!” the old 
knight replied. 

“Cabbage salad? And why should that be?” 

“Because, as I hear it, the Swedes chopped up a lot of cabbage 
heads around here.”’ 

“Listen toummm elele 5 Snipine at Us already! It s a shame tmey 
didn’t chop you up as well!” 

“They didn’t because I served under a commander where we 
did the chopping.” 

“Listen to him! The least they could have done is to clip your 
tongue!” 

“Then I’d have nothing with which to proclaim the Sapyeha 
victory!” 

At this the Hetman lost his cheerful smile. 

“Try to be kinder to me, my good brother,” he said. “There 
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are enough people who have quite forgotten all the good I’ve 
done for our country and turn their backs on me nowadays. I 
know that there’ll be much more said against me, and yet if it 
weren't for those panicked levies things could have gone better. 
People say that I let the enemy escape for the sake of a chicken 
dinner, but no one remembers that the whole Commonwealth 
couldn’t stand up to that same enemy just a while ago!” 

Pan Zagloba felt some pity for the Hetman. 

“That's just our way,’ he said, “always to heap all blame on 
our leaders. I’ve nothing against chicken dinners. In fact the 
longer the day, the more necessary it is to have a good roast 
chicken on the dinner table. Pan Tcharnyetzki is a great war- 
rior, but he has the habit of serving nothing but Swedish meat 
morning, noon and night, and that’s too much for a steady diet. 
He’s a far better commander than he is a cook, and eating at his 
table is likely to give a jolt to the strongest stomach and make 
the best of us sick of the whole campaign.” 

“Did Ran) Peharmyeczki curse me ageneatdcal- amy sapycma 
asked. 

“Eh... not so much! He looked upset at first, but when he 
Neatdethat thesarmmy Wasm tered siamenede enc sald uarv@iec. 
‘God's will! There’s nothing a man can do about it! Anybody,’ he 
said, ‘can lose a hand in this game. If our Motherland was populated 
solely by Sapyehas we’d be a country of selfless and devoted heroes!” 

“Td gladly give my last drop of blood for him,” Pan Sapyeha 
said. “Anyone else would sharpen his tongue on me, just to 
make his own fame shine brighter in comparison, especially after 
the kind of victory he just won. But he is cut from a different 
cloth.” 

“Nor will I ever say anything against him,” the old knight 
agreed. “But I’m just too old for the kind of service he wants 
from: his soldiers, especially those cold baths to which he treats 
nis army.” 

/ You re pleased, then, te be back with mrer 

“Both pleased and displeased,” Pan Zagloba said. “I’ve been 
hearing about those roast chickens for at least an hour but I’ve 
Vet UOnsceso nen. 

“We'll be at the table in a moment. But what does Pan 
Tcharnyetzki intend to do now?” 

“He goes to Vyelkopolska to give a hand to those poor 


Wietencswilcrces tiltcm Inc limdareneacaimst Steinbeck and then 
into Prussia. He expects to get guns and infantry in Gdansk.” 

“They're decent people, those burghers in Gdansk,” the Het- 
man observed. “An example to the entire Commonwealth. 
Well, it looks lke we’ll meet up with Pan Tcharnyetzki in 
Warsaw, because that’s where I’ll go when I’ve taken care of the 
Swedes in Lublin.” 

“So Lublin is in their hands again?” 

"An that poor city! | cant recall how many timestthey ve 
taken it already. We've a deputation from the Lublin gentry in 
the camp right now who've come to plead with us for rescue. 
But they'll have to wait a few hours before I can see them. I’ve 
Seimesletrersstourne Ime venatcemc: Commnsty: 

“Eublin, ei: thevold knicht remarked. “1 ibe alad to7go 
there. The women are so goodlooking that when one of them 
leans against a loaf of bread to slice it, the crust turns bright red 
with pleasure.” 

“Oh you Turk!” 

“Your Excellency, being advanced in years, may not under- 
stand this, but I still have to have a barber bleed me in the month 
of May.” 

“What are you talking about? You’re older than I am!” 

= Only Wineexpertence! “And the tact thatwl ve been: able to 
conservare juventutem meam is something a lot of men can envy. 
Allow me, Excellency, to receive that Lublin deputation for 
you. I'll promise that we’ll march to help them straight away, 
aber whic we llitake care of their laaies. 

“Do that,” the Hetman said. “And I'll take care of that 
correspondence.” 


x * * 


The Hetman left, anxious to march as soon as possible since 
he wanted to do something notable to erase the memory of his 
Sandomir discomfiture, and Pan Zagloba received the Lublin 
emissaries with great dignity. He promised help on condition 
that the Lubliners provisioned the army, with special care to 
liquid refreshments, and invited the overjoyed deputies to sup- 
per in the Hetman’s name. 

The army marched out that night. 

The siege of Lublin began a few days later but it made small 


progress. Kmita and Pan Volodyovski used the time for Pan 
Andrei’s instruction in sword play; and he learned so quickly, 
thanks in part to the besieged Swedes whom they challenged to 
duels almost every day and killed by the dozen, that Kmita soon 
reached the point where he could face Yan Skshetuski in a 
practice duel. Pan Michal kept none of his secrets from him, 
knowing that all this education was aimed at Boguslav, and by 
the time the Swedes surrendered Lublin no other swordsman in 
the Sapyeha army could come near to matching his new skills. 

As these skills grew, and as his health improved, his need to 
gO up against Boguslav proved almost overwhelming. 

His wounds healed. He stopped spitting blood. The mild 
Spring days acted like a balm on his strong young body and his 
eyes shined with his old fire and impatience. The Laudanians 
eyed him with grim hostility at first but Volodyovski had such a 
tight grip on them that they didn’t dare to do more than glare. 
They watched every step he took. They judged his every 
gesture. Each one of them would have killed him without a 
second thought if he had given them any excuse to do it. But 
ewen they could see that he was amemamecd imam ainda 
surprisingly short time, they made their peace with him. 

“Kmita 1s dead,” was the way that Yozva Butrym, his most 
unforgiving enemy, told it to the others. “Babinitch is living. 
Punic lesan7 aire talaniadeanivies« 
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Lublin surrendered before the end of May and Pan Sapyeha 
set his regiments on the road for Warsaw. On the march he 
received the news that Yan Casimir and both the Crown Het- 
mans were also on the way, as was Pan Tcharnyetzki. The war 
would focus now upon the capital, much like the way that 
scattered storm clouds come together in a single place to give 
birth to a hurricane filled with roars and lightnings. 

He pushed westward by rapid marches so as to collect the 
Podlasyan General Levy which waited for him at Minsk in 
Mazovia, and which he placed under the command of Pan Yan 
Skshetuski. Pan Yan’s own home lay closer to the Lublin 
country, but the warlike gentry of Podlasye knew him as one of 
the greatest knights of the Commonwealth, and spoke of him 
with reverence as one of their own, so that he was quickly able 


to turn this enthusiastic gathering of citizen soldiers into well- 
drilled and disciplined brigades that matched the Lithuanian 
hecmlans Mimcevery Lesuee:. 

Meanwhile they made the march from Minsk to Warsaw with 
such lightning swiftness that they reached the city’s eastern 
suburb of Praga in a single day. 

The late May weather seemed made to order to speed their 
advance, being neither too hot nor too chilly. Light Spring 
rains, just strong enough to cool the sandy track and keep down 
the dust, swept over them from time to time as they rode along. 

Only cavalry came with Pan Sapyeha at this time. The guns, 
the wagons and the infantry were to follow from Minsk on the 
second day. The horsemen rode in high spirits, filling the dense 
woods that lay along that track with their martial singing, while 
their horses pranced and snorted as if in a mass omen of success 
to come. The regiments flowed westward in good order like a 
great, glittering river, channeled by their discipline and purpose, 
and exuding a sense of inexorable might since Pan Sapyeha led 
twelve thousand battle-hardened regulars, not counting Yan 
Skshetuski’s volunteer brigades. The captains who rode back 
and forth among these warlike ranks shined in polished armor 
and the many bright, multicolored banners that swayed above 
their heads brought to mind a meadow full of giant flowers. 
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The sun was well along towards evening when the leading 


regiment—Pan Michal’s Laudanians—caught sight of the distant 
towers and spires of the capital, and a vast single shout burst out 
of the soldiers’ chests: 

“Warsaw! Warsaw!” 

Whe cry thuidered angone theteanks, repeated dike an echo 
further down the column, so that the whole length of the 
advancing army resounded with the name of the Common- 
wealth’s chief city: “Warsaw! Warsaw! Warsaw 

Not many of Pan Sapyeha’s Lithuanian knights visited the 
capital before; even fewer ever set eyes on it; so that the sight 
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of it, rising in the distance like a fabulous dream-city made 
suddenly real, created an immensely powerful impression on 
them all. Instinctively, all of them brought their horses to a halt. 
Some bared their heads. Some made signs of the cross as if in 


the presence of something great and holy. Others allowed 
childlike tears to trickle down their harsh, mustached faces, 
transfixed and moved in that silent moment. 

And suddenly Pan Sapyeha galloped to the forefront from his 
position at the rear of the column, riding a milk-white horse 
along the line of the halted regiments and crying as he came: 

“Gentlemen! We're the first to come here! Ours is the honor 
and good fortune! We’ll pluck the Swedes out of there like 
weeds from a garden! We'll drive them away!” 

“We'll drive them out!” roared twelve thousand enthusiastic 
Lithuanian voices. “We’ll drive them out! We'll drive them 
away!” 

Eyes glared. Teeth gleamed whitely under savage whiskers. 
Fierce faces glowed with anticipation. Some men started shout- 
ing battle cries. Others yelled as if encouraging themselves in a 
charge. Catching fire from his own emotions and enthusiasm, 
Pan Sapyeha seemed to burst into flame like a pitch-soaked 
firebrand. 

He lifted his gold bulava towards the sky and shouted: “Fol- 
low me!” 

His horse leaped ahead and the regiments spurred into a 


gallop behind him. 
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Nearing the outskirts of Praga, the Voyevode slowed the regi- 
ments, reined their enthusiasm and ordered a quieter advance 
towards the city walls. 

The capital emerged with rising sharpness in the distance 
across the Vistula, its towers etched darkly against the reddened 
sky. Its multi-storied houses, roofed with scarlet tile, glowed 
with crimson fires in the evening light. The Lithuanians had 
never seen anything more splendid than those lofty buildings, 
those tall white walls dotted with neat rows of narrow, shining 
windows, that hung suspended like sheer cliffsides above the 
red-streaked water. The buildings seemed to leap skyward one 
out of another, rising higher with each staggered step; while 
rows of graceful spires thrust and soared high into the sky above 
this tightly packed mass of masonry, walls, windows and sharp 
pointed roofs. 

Those of the soldiers who had been to the capital before, 


either for an election or on private business, enlightened the 
others about the major buildings. Pan Zagloba, for whom 
Warsaw held no secrets whatsoever, was especially eloquent on 
the subject among the simple Laudanian gentry, who listened to 
him with the reverence normally reserved for the Holy Gospels. 
They were as impressed by the sight of the brilliant city as with 
milateven We mad to say about ic. 

“Look at that lofty tower rising right in the center of Warsaw,” 
he said. ““That’s the arx regia, the heart of the Kingdom! If I live 
Assmauny yeats as | ve eatem at the King s table there, | lleemn 
Methuselah into a mere schoolboy! Nor did the King have a 
closer confidant than me. I could’ve picked and chosen among 
counties and Starostvos for myself as if they were walnuts, and I 
handed them out right and left like hobnails. Yes, yes, I’ve 
advanced many people there, and senators bowed from the 
waist, like Cossacks, whenever I entered the place. I also fought 
many spectacular duels over there, and in the King’s presence 
too because he loved to see me at work with the saber, and the 
provost-martial had to look the other way.” 

“A mighty-looking building!” Roche Kowalski said. “Aye, 
and to think that it’s all in the hands of those sons of bitches!” 

“And they’re stealing every piece of it they can rip away!” Pan 
Zagloba added. “I hear they’re even tearing the marble and 
alabaster columns out of the walls and shipping them to Sweden. 
Ah, I won’t know those dear familiar haunts when I see them 
again! It’s not for nothing that all kinds of overseas scriptores 
write that our King’s castle is the eighth wonder of the world! 
The King of France has a pretty decent residence too, I’m told, 
but it’s like a dog shed compared to this one!” 

“And what’s that other tower, uncle? The one to the right?” 

“That’s St. John’s Cathedral. There’s a covered archway that 
leads to it directly from the King’s apartments. It’s in that 
church that I had my revelation. I was there one night, having 
stayed behind to meditate after vespers, when I heard this great 
voice booming from the ceiling. ‘Zagloba!’ it cried out to me. 
‘There’s going to be a war with that no-good son of a goat, the King of 
the Swedes, and all kinds of great ‘calamitates’ will come out of it!’ | 
ran straight to the King and told him what I heard. And straight 
away the Primate cracked me with his pastoral right between the 
shoulders. “Don’t talk such nonsense!’ he yelled out. ‘I'll give you 


voices! You were drunk, you rascal!’ Well, now they see who was 
right. Maybe things would’ve gone differently if they'd listened 
to me... That second church, right next to St. John’s, that’s the 
Collegium Jesuitarum. That third spire is the curia. The fourth 
tower to the right belongs to the provost and the city marshal, 
and that green roof over there that’s the Church of the Domini- 
cans. Ah, but I wouldn’t be able to name it all even if I could 
work my tongue as easily as I do my saber.” 

“There can’t be another city like it in the world!” cried one 
of the soldiers. 

“Which is why all the other nations envy us for it,” Pan 
Zagloba said. 

“And what’s that beautiful building to the left of the castle?” 

“The one beyond the Bernardines?”’ 

Wat's thevone 

“That's the palatium Radeyovskianum, formerly known as the 
Kazanovski palace, and it’s considered to be the Ninth Wonder 
of the World. But there’s a curse on it nowadays because that’s 
where all of the Commonwealth’s most recent misfortunes were 
hatched.” 

“How's that, then? What happened?” 

“Well, when Chancellor RKadeyovski started quarreling and 
feuding with his wife right under that roof, the King took her 
part. You've probably heard what people said about that, have- 
n't you? Rank gossip or not, Radeyovski himself was quite 
convinced that his wife was in love with the King, and the King 
with her. So he went mad with jealousy and ran off to the 
Swedes, and that’s how this war began.” 

“And you were there yourself? And you watched it happen- 
ing?” 

“Well, no. To tell you the full truth, I was taking my ease in 
the country at that time and all I know is what I heard from 
others. But I can tell you from direct experience that earlier on 
she was making eyes at someone altogether different, not the 
Kaneeat alle 

“And who might that have been?” 

But Zagloba merely raised his hand to his mustache and 
stroked it in a manner that was both significant and modest. 

“The same man to whom all the ladies of the court ran like 
ants to honey,” he remarked, “only I can’t name him to you 


because I’ve always despised boasting about my successes. Be- 
sides, it was all long ago, and even the best of men can wear 
himself out like an old broom against all the enemies of our 
country. But there was a time when you wouldn't find a 
smoother or better looking courtier than me in all of Warsaw, as 
Roche Kowalski can affirm...” 
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ileue -aneaacloba realized thattmere was no way tor Roche 
to affirm anything of the kind, since the times of the old knight's 
youth and his alleged amatory triumphs lay beyond Kowalski’s 
memory, so he shrugged and said: 

“Ah, what does he know anyway...” 

Then he pointed out the palaces of the Ossolinskis and the 
Konyetzpolskis, both of which were almost as magnificent and 
spacious as that of Radeyovski, and then he lectured his com- 
panions on the splendors of the Villa Regis, and then the sun 
slipped out of the sky and the dusk of twilight settled on the air 
everywhere around them. 

The guns boomed out on the walls of Warsaw, and trumpets 
sounded their long, lugubrious notes to all Swedes within hear- 
ing as a signal that the enemy was approaching. 

Pan Sapyeha announced his arrival with a musket volley, so as 
to.hearten the inhabitants of the captive city, and started ferrying 
some of his troops across the Vistula the same night. First across 
were the Laudanians, then the Light Horse regiment com- 
manded by Pan Kotvitch, then Kmita’s powerful brigade of 
fifteen hundred volunteers and Tartars, and then Vankovitch and 
his mounted archers. Altogether a corps of eight thousand men 
settled across the river, surrounding the city, so that the Swedes 
and their accumulated loot were hemmed in behind the walls 
and deprived of any overland supplies or reinforcements. 

All that remained thereafter for the Lithuanian Hetman was 
to wait for Pan Tcharnyetzki to come from Vyelkopolska in the 
west, and for the King and the Hetmans to march up from Lvov 
and Ruthenia in the east. In the meantime, he settled down to 
keep watch on Warsaw, the hated Wittemberg who commanded 
there, and the besieged Swedes. 


Chapter One Hundred and 
Fifteen 
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Tcharnyetzki but it wasn’t as good as it might have been. The 
Castellan wrote that his men and horses were so utterly exhausted 
that he'd be unable to take part in the siege of Warsaw for some 
time to come. 

From the moment his victory at Varka his men had been 
under fire every day; and since the first week of the year he had 
fought twenty major battles against the Swedes, not counting 
many raids, sweeps, and attacks on smaller enemy detachments. 
He had failed to obtain any infantry in Pomerania, and didn’t get 
to Gdansk; the best he could do just now, he reported, was to 
use his remaining forces to hold in check that Swedish army 
which stood entrenched at the confluence of the Bug and Narev 
Rivers in the north, commanded by Radzivill, Douglas and 
Charles Gustav’s brother, and which was searching for a way to 
help Wittemberg in Warsaw. 

Meanwhile, the Swedes in the capital prepared to resist the 
siege with their usual bravery and skill. The suburb of Praga had 
been burned down practically to the ground even before Pan 
Sapyeha got there; now they began to hurl firebombs and 
grenades at all the other suburbs that lay close to the city walls, 
such as the Novy Svyat and the Krakow Gate on one side of 
town, and the parishes of St. George and Panna Maria on the 
other side. Homes, buildings and churches were in flames all 
around the capital. In daylight, the sky above the city was black 
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with clouds of smoke and the soot blown out of burning chim- 
neys; at night these clouds glowed with crimson fires that 
hurled swarms of sparks dancing into the sky. Homeless and 
hungry people wandered in crowds outside the city walls; wail- 
ing women surrounded the Sapyeha bivouacs, begging for assis- 
tance; and everywhere throughout that desperate countryside 
the heartsick Lithuanians found skeletal, starved men, and in- 
fants dying in their gaunt mothers’ arms for lack of nourishment. 

Being short of siege artillery and lacking trained foot soldiers, 
Pan Sapyeha could only wait for the arrival of the King’s main 
army. In the meantime he did what he could for the dispos- 
sessed, sending them in large parties to the less damaged parts of 
the countryside where they’d at least be able to feed themselves. 
The siege, he knew, would be both hard and costly because the 
expert Swedish engineers turned Warsaw into a mighty fortress, 
garrisoned by three thousand veteran soldiers under skilled and 
experienced generals, and commanded by old Wittemberg him- 
self. 

The Swedes’ well-earned reputation as masters in the siege 
and defense of cities added to the Hetman’s anxieties and wor- 
ries which he alleviated by daily feasts and banquets at which 
sobriety was a rare guest. The one great human weakness that 
always plagued this otherwise decent and high-minded citizen, 
and a military leader of great competence and skill, was his 
inordinate love of merry company and the clink of glasses for 
which he’d sometimes let his duties slide. 

He was a different man in daylight, working honestly and 
hard, sending out the patrols and long-range reconnaissance 
detachments, expediting all the necessary letters and dispatches, 
inspecting the guardposts and even questioning captured prison- 
ers himself. But as soon as the sun slid past the horizon, and the 
first stars of evening twinkled in the sky, even fiddle music came 
from his headquarters. 

All reins were let loose then, discipline disappeared, and he’d 
let everyone do anything they wanted. Sometimes he'd even 
send for officers who had guard or patrol duties scheduled for 
the night and he was angry if they didn’t join him in his 
celebrations. A good time meant a dense and merry crowd 
around him, and he resented those who interfered with his full 
enjoyment. Pan Zagloba lectured him severely about this indul- 


gence when the Hetman staggered to his bedding for a quick nap 
early in the morning, cursing himself as he did each day for his 
fatal flaw, but the old knight himself was often carried senseless 
to Volodyovski’s quarters from the all-night banquets, so his 
arguments lacked a little strength. 

“A saint would turn into a drunkard in Sapyo’s hands,” he 
would explain himself to his friends on the mornings after, “so 
how can I resist him, with my fondness for a happy hour? A 
nobleman has to be polite, doesn’t he? Besides, that man has 
some special passion about forcing me to drink, and you know 
how careful I’ve always been not to offend a host. I’ve already 
vowed to have my back thoroughly scourged when Lent comes 
around because I’m quite aware that this kind of folly can’t 
escape due penance. But in the meantime I’ve got to keep pace 
with his drinking or he might fall into even worse hands than 
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mine and let himself go to the Devil altogether.’ 
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The result of all this on the army was that officers who paid 
strict attention to their duties did so without the Hetman’s 
supervision, but there were also many who let themselves go at 
night like any other soldiers who don’t feel an iron hand hanging 
above their heads. 

Nor did the besieged Swedes fail to take advantage of this 
singular weak point in their enemies’ defenses. 

One night, shortly before the King and the Crown Hetmans 
were due to arrive, Sapyeha called for a particularly sumptuous 
celebration because he was delighted that all the armies were 
finally gathering together, and that the siege would begin in 
earnest. All the leading officers were expected to attend because 
the Hetman, who always looked for some good reason for his 
celebrations, decided to honor the King’s impending arrival ina 
manner suited to his loyalty and affection. An aide de camp 
brought a special invitation for the two Skshetuskis, Kmita, 
Zagloba, Kharlamp and Volodyovski because the Hetman 
wished to pay them a particular honor for their distinguished 
service. Pan Andrei was already on horseback, ready to take his 
Tartars on a scouting mission, so that the aide caught up with 
him at the gates of the camp. 

“Your Honor, you can’t insult the Hetman by refusing,” the 


officer told him. “He’d take it as rank ingratitude for the 
kindness he has always shown you.” 

Kmita leaped out of his saddle and went to consult his friends. 

“This comes at the worst possible time,” he told them. “I’ve 
heard that there’s a large cavalry detachment in the neighbor- 
hood of Babitze a few miles away. The Hetman himself wanted 
me to ride there at once and find out who they are and now he’s 
asking me to come to his party. I don’t want to offend him. On 
the other hand I really ought to take a look at that cavalry 
division. So what should I do?” 

But Pan Sapyeha really wanted him to be there. 

“The Hetman orders that Akbar-Ulan should take out the 
reconnaissance sweep,’ the staff officer informed him. 

“An order is an order,” Zagloba replied. “A soldier must 
obey. And Pan Andrei ought to be especially careful not to 
bring the Hetman’s ill-will on himself.” 

VAlmentsenens Mimitatold themiae dell the Wetman Ill be 
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The officer rode away. 

Akbar-Ulan rode off with the Tartars. 

Pan Andrei started dressing for the banquet but he was both 
upset and irritated by the invitation. 

“Tonight we’re honoring His Majesty,” he said to his friends 
as he dressed. “Tomorrow we'll be drinking the health of the 
Crown Hetmans, and so on for the remainder of the siege.” 

“All this will end once the King gets here,’’said Pan Volody- 
ovski. “His Majesty likes to enjoy himself as much as anyone, 
but everyone will pay more attention to his duties when the 
King arrives, wanting to show themselves at their best, and that 
will include Pan Sapyeha too.” 

“There's been too much of this!” Yan Skshetuski said. “Don’t 
you sometimes wonder how such a good man, such a decent and 
patriotic citizen, and such a cautious and hardworking comman- 
der could have such a weakness?” 

“All it takes is nightfall,” Stanislaw agreed. “And a great 
Hetman turns into a drunkard.” 

“And d’you know why I hate all these feasts so much?” Kmita 
asked. “Because Yanush Raddzivill had the same habit of giving 
a banquet every night. I don’t know if it were accidental, or if 


that was how God wanted it to happen—or even if that’s the way 
that Radzivill planned it—but every celebration brought us 
some fresh tragedy. Either there was bad news, or the Swedes 
scored another triumph, or some other treachery of the Hetman 
came finally to the surface. I tell you, it got to the point that as 
soon as the servants started setting the tables in the evening we'd 
all shake with dread.” 

“That’s true, as God’s my witness!” Kharlamp said. “But part 
of the reason was that the Prince-Hetman always picked that 
time for announcing his machinations with the enemy.” 

“Well,” Zagloba said. “That’s one thing we don’t have to 
worry about where good old Sapyo 1s concerned. If that man 1s 
capable of betraying anyone then I’m worth no more than my 
own rotting bootstraps.” 


cried Volodyovski. “There 
isn't a bad bone in that man’s whole body!” 


“Oh, that goes without saying! 
“And whatever he lets slide at night he repairs in daylight,” 
Knarianp added: 

“Well, let’s go then, shall we?” Pan Zagloba urged. “Because, 
to tell you the full truth, I’m beginning to feel a great void in 
my belly.” 
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They went out, mounted ther diemcs sand todesom sean 
Sapyeha was quartered near Mokotov, on the other side of the 
besieged city, and his personal camp lay at quite a distance 
beyond that. Once there, they found the courtyard jammed 
with grooms and horses. The crowd was especially thick and 
noisy around the tub of beer set out in the yard; andthe grooms 
who gulped at the liquor as mindlessly as they always did, were 
already quarreling and fighting among themselves. 

Things got a little quieter at the sight of the arriving knights, 
especially since Pan Zagloba started battering the grooms with 
the flat of his saber, and to bellow at them in stentorian tones: 

“To the horses with you, you rapscallions! Watch the horses! 
You weren't invited here to get drunk along with your betters!” 

Pan Sapyeha greeted his favorite soldiers with open arms. 
Because he had already drunk a great deal that night, he marched 
to welcome them with a brimming flagon in his hands, and 


started teasing the old knight at once. “Greetings My Lord 
Clemeraicsmilor ance tled. 

“Greetings My Lord Stewpot!” Zagloba replied. 

“Since you're calling me a stewpot then I'll serve you a wine 
that’s already turning!” | 

“As long as it’s not the kind that turns a Hetman into a 
guzzler, Zagloba shot back. 

This frightened some of the other guests but Zagloba knew 
his man. He had no need to worry. He always let himself say 
and do whatever came to mind whenever he saw the Hetman in 
good humor. Sapyeha, in the meantime, was so fond of the 
rollicking old knight that he not only failed to get angry with 
him but shook with helpless laughter, pointing out to everyone 
how much he had to suffer from that wicked tongue. 

What followed then was a loud and merry celebration. Pan 
Sapyeha drank to each guest in turn, raised toasts to the King, 
the Crown Hetmans, the armies of both the nations, Pan 
Tcharnyetzki and the Commonwealth at large, and the spirits 
soared all around the table. Loud talk, songs and laughter burst 
out after the toasts. The room filled with the steamy exhalations 
of well-liquored heads and the sour odor of spilled wine and 
mead. No lesser noise came from outside the windows where 
the drunken grooms started to fight with sabers. A few of the 
gentry ran outside to quieten the servants but that only brought 
a louder commotion among them. 

But suddenly the shouts outside became so loud that even the 
banqueters grew silent for a moment. 

“Wainat s all that "one ortie colonelsmasKed. “Not*even our 
grooms can cause such a hubbub.” 

“Quiet, gentlemen!” the Hetman said uneasily and started to 
listen. 

‘“That’s not just an ordinary ruckus!” someone said, alarmed. 

And suddenly all the windows shuddered to the roar of 
cannon and the crash of muskets. 

“A sally!” Volodyovski shouted. “The enemy is attacking!” 

“To horse!’ everyone cried at once, leaping to their feet. “To 
arms!” 

The crowd of officers surged to the doors, jammed and 
became locked between them with the press of their own strug- 
gling bodies, and finally burst out and tumbled out into open air 


and started shouting, one across the other, to their grooms to 
bring up their horses. 

But it was hard for everyone to find his own man in the 
milling mob of panicked, drunken grooms and rearing, fright- 
ened horses, and in the meantime, other fearful voices howled 
in the darkness beyond the yard: “The enemy is upon us! Pan 
Kotvitch is under fire!” 
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They galloped pell-mell to their regiments, riding as fast as 
their horses were able to take them, leaping the fences and 
tumbling head-over-heels in the darkness. The camp was in 
turmoil. The trumpets shrilled a general alarm. Some of the 
regiments didn’t have their horses pastured close at hand and 
these were the first to fall into confusion. Crowds of soldiers, 
mounted and on foot, milled about without officers to tell them 
what to do, unable to tell friends from enemies, shouting and 
calling out in the pitch black night. Some of the men were 
already howling that the King of Sweden was attacking with the 
whole Swedish army. 

Meanwhile the Swedish sally struck the Kotvitch Regiment 
with great violence and speed. Luckily for the army Pan Kot- 
vitch didn’t go to the banquet, having fallen ill that afternoon, 
so he could rally his men and put up some resistance. It was, 
however, shortlived because the Swedes took him by surprise, 
his men fell like wheat stalks in the hail of musketry, and had to 
give way. 

Oskierka was the first to come to his aid with a few companies 
of dismounted dragoons. Musket shots crackled in reply to the 
Swedish volleys. But the dragoons also broke under the attack, 
littered the field with their dead, and started falling back with 
increasing speed. 

Oskierka made two attempts to bring his men into battle 
order and stand firm against the advancing Swedish firestorm, 
but the violence of the attack shattered them once again, and 
finally the dragoons scattered into small detachments and fought 
back as best they could in isolated groups. 

At last they broke and scattered altogether and the Swedes 
poured like an irresistible flood of steel and fire straight for the 
Hetman’s quarters. More and more Swedish regiments marched 


out of the city. Cavalry appeared beside the foot battalions. 
Field guns rolled out of the gates and unlimbered in the plain. 
It all began to look as if the enemy wished to fight a regular 
battlefield engagement. 
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Meanwhile Volodyovski, who had hurled himself like a thun- 
derbolt from the Hetman’s quarters, met his Laudanians already 
on the way, riding towards the sound of the guns because they 
were always ready and on full alert. Leading them this time was 
Pan Roche Kowalski who, like Pan Kotvitch, hadn’t gone to the 
Hetman’s celebration. In his case, however, ill-health played no 
part in his absence; he simply hadn’t been invited. 

Volodyovski immediately ordered his men to set fire to half a 
dozen tumbled-down wooden sheds to illuminate the field and 
galloped to the battle. Kmita joined him along the way with all 
his murderous volunteers, and with that half of his Tartar tcham- 
bul which hadn’t ridden out on that reconnaissance towards 
Babitze under Akbar-Ulan. They reached the battlefield just in 
time to save the remnants of Kotvitch’s and Oskierka’s men 
from utter destruction. 

In the meantime the burning sheds burst into open flame and 
lit up the plain as brightly as if it were daylight. The Laudanians, 
supported by Kmita’s volunteers, charged a regiment of infantry, 
withstood their musket volley, and fell on them with cold steel. 

A Swedish Reiter regiment galloped to help their country- 
men and closed powerfully with the Laudanians, and then they 
grappled mightily, much like a pair of wrestlers who seize each 
other by the neck and shoulders, heaving with all their strength, 
and trying to break each other’s backs in a deadly, merciless 
empiaee- 

But so many dead men fell so swiftly among the hardpressed 
Swedes that they began to waver. Kmita and his cut-throats 
raged like a flame among them. Volodyovski emptied one 
saddle after another in his usual fashion. The two huge Skshe- 
tuskis worked powerfully and bloodily beside him, as did Roche 
and Kharlamp. The Laudanians fought side by side with Kmita’s 
terrible marauders, competing in the slaughter; some of them 


howling battle cries or curses, while others—like the dour Bu- 


tryms—pressed on in grim silence. 


The Swedes broke, fell back and were immediately reinforced 
by new regiments. Kmita and Volodyovski got help from Vank- 
ovitch whose bivouac lay close to theirs and who was ready 
shortly after them. At last the Hetman brought all his forces into 
line and began a regular, well-ordered assault. A fierce battle 
started raging all along the plain between Mokotov and the 
Vistula. 
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But suddenly Akbar-Ulan, who had gone to scout the re- 
ported cavalry on the other side of Warsaw, appeared before the 
Hetman on a foam-spattered horse. 

“Effendi!” he shouted. “There’s cavalry coming from Babitze! 
They’re escorting wagons! It looks like they’re trying to get 
into the city from the other side!” 

Sapyeha understood at once why the Swedes had made their 
powerful foray towards Mokotov. They wanted to draw off the 
regiments that stood on the northwest highway, in the plains of 
Blonye, so that this cavalry reinforcement and the provisions 
train could get within the walls. 

“Go to Volodyovski!” he ordered the Tartar. “Let the Lauda- 
nians, Kmita and Vankovitch bar their way! [Il send them help 
immediately!” 

Akbar-Ulan spun his horse around and leaped towards the 
battle. Two orderly officers galloped after him. All three 
reached Volodyovski at the same time and repeated the Het- 
man’s instructions. Pan Michal turned the regiments at once, 
Kmita fell in beside him, and they galloped off in the new 
direction with Vankovitch close behind them. 

But they arrived too late. Two hundred wagons were already 
rolling into the gates of the city while a magnificent division of 
heavy cavalry was almost wholly within range of the city’s 
cannon. Only their rearguard, consisting of some hundred cui- 
rassiers, was still too far from the artillery’s protection but even 
they were going at full speed, hurried by an officer who galloped 
behind them. 

Kmita saw them clearly in the light of the burning work sheds 
and uttered such a shrill and frightful cry that the animals 
plunged wildly all around him; he recognized them as Bogus- 
lav’s Horse, the same armored giants who had run over him and 


his Tartars at Yanov, and he hurled himself upon them mindless 
of all danger. 

He fell among them far ahead of his men, blind to everything 
but his raging hatred, and he'd have died for sure if the two 
younger Kemlitches, Kosma and Damian, hadn’t crashed into 
the Swedish ranks soon after him to protect his flanks. In that 
same instant Volodyovski side-slipped his men between the 
cuirassiers and the city walls and cut them off from refuge and 
from rescue. The heavy guns emplaced on the city walls began 
to boom and thunder overhead, but the main body of the heavy 
Reiters sacrificed their comrades and galloped into the fortress 
along with their wagons. 

Then the Laudanians and Kmita’s men ringed the rearguard, 
and started cutting them down without thought of mercy, but 
the fight was very quickly over. Seeing themselves cut off and 
surrounded, Boguslav’s men threw down their weapons, jumped 
out of their saddles, and started shouting that they were surren- 
dering, crying and calling out as loudly as they could so that they 
might be heard above the murderous yells, the keening screech 
of the Tartars, and the pandemonium of battle cries and curses. 

Neither the Tartars not Kmita’s volunteers paid any attention 
to the surrendering Reiters, and kept on sabering them just as 
hard as they did those who chose to die fighting, until Volody- 
ovski, who badly wanted prisoners to question, screamed for 
them to stop. 

SWiakcuticimedlive: Velivc Ome an@ mick! 

“Take them alive!” cried Kmita. 

The clash of iron dwindled and grew still. The Tartars leaped 
down to bind and truss the prisoners, doing it with their imme- 
morial skill acquired through centuries of practice, and did it in 
moments. Then the three regiments retreated rapidly from 
under the fire of the guns. 
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The colonels led their column swiftly towards the burning 
sheds. The Laudanians rode as the vanguard, ready to turn and 
fight in an instant should the enemy try to effect a rescue. 
Vankovitch formed a bristling rearguard. Kmita and his men 
dragged the surrounded prisoners on foot, leading them on 


lariats and on leashes attached to their saddles, and drove the 
JOOSe, Captured NOrses im the center 

When they came closer to the brightly burning sheds Kmita 
began to peer into the prisoners’ faces, hoping to find Boguslav’s 
among them, even though one prisoner had already sworn that 
the Prince wasn’t there that day. And suddenly he heard a thin, 
strangled voice crying out to him from beside the stirrup of one 
of his Tartars. 

“Sir! Colonel Kmita! Have mercy ona former friend! Order 
your Tartars to cut me loose. I won’t try to get away, I swear 
oa 

Kinita peered down, saw the Swedish rearguard commander, 
and recognized him at once as a Scottish noble who had served 
in the foreign cavalry of the former Voyevode of Vilna and whom 
he had liked very much at one time. 
he called out. “Is that you?” 
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‘“Hassling! 

And then he snapped at the Tartar who hauled the unfortu- 
nate young officer on a rope’s end: “Let him go! And give him 
your own horse! Move!” 

The Tartar leaped off his mount as if a hurricane had swept 
him out of sight because he knew how dangerous it was to take 
his time when the baghadir gave any kind of order, and the 
groaning, battered Hassling climbed with some difficulty into 
the tall oriental saddle. 

He was no sooner there when Kmita seized him by the 
forearm, squeezing it as tightly as if he wished to crush it, and 
started asking rapidly: “Where have you come from? Speak up, 
for God’s sake! Hurry! From where are you riding?” 

“From Taurogen!” the officer gasped weakly. 

“And... is Billevitchovna... there?” 

ES Se 1S. 

“And... what did the Prince do to her?” 

“Nothing! He tried but he failed.” 

Neither of them said anything more for a while. Then Kmita 
took off his lynx cap and passed his hand slowly across his 
sweated forehead. 

“IT got a slight wound in the fighting,” he murmured and 
swayed in his saddle. “I’ve lost some blood and I feel a little 
weak... But it'll pass.” 


Chapter One Hundred and 


Sixteen 


THE SWEDISH RAID achieved its objective only in the sense that 
Boguslav’s cavalry and the wagons got into the city. But it failed 
to do much damage on its own. While the Kotvitch Regiment 
and Oskierka’s dragoons suffered heavy losses, the Swedes’ own 
casualties were higher than they hoped; one infantry regiment in 
particular, the one overrun by Volodyovski, Kmita and Vank- 
ovitch, was practically destroyed. 

The Lithuanians even boasted afterwards that they gave the 
Swedes as good or better than they got, but Pan Sapyeha worried 
none the less that he'd been caught napping once again, and that 
his good name and reputation would suffer another blow. His 
devoted colonels assured him as best they could that everything 
would be soon forgotten, and that it would all turn out well for 
the Hetman in the end; and as it happened there was some truth 
in that because the Swedish sally taught him a sharp lesson. 

The mindless, all-out drinking bouts came to an end at once, 
and if there was some kind of merry get-together after that, it 
was a time when the utmost watchfulness gripped the entire 
army, as the Swedes learned to their cost the very next day. 
Thinking that the Hetman wouldn’t expect a new attack so soon 
on the heels of the other, they sallied out once more. But they 
were thrown back immediately, leaving some dead behind them, 
and didn’t try to surprise the Hetman again. 

Meanwhile Hassling spent the day under interrogation in the 
Hetman’s quarters, which clawed Pan Andrei almost mad with 
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impatience, because he wanted to get the Scot alone in his own 
encampment as fast as he could and talk to him about Taurogen. 
He spent the whole day pacing up and down before the Het- 
man’s windows, going in every now and then to listen to the 
questioning, but he could not keep still. In fact each time 
Boguslav’s name came up something seemed to seize him by the 
hair and lift him off the bench. 

Nor did he find out anything later in the day because the 
Hetman ordered him out on feconmaisance that evenine weiae 
ground his teeth in fury but he went without a word, because 
he changed a great deal since his turbulent old days, and learned 
how to place the country’s needs above his own. Only his 
Tartars suffered by his disappointment because he drove them 
especially hard that night, exploding with rage over their slight- 
est failings and pounding them mercilessly with his mace. They 
trotted after him as meekly as a flock of field mice, whispering 
that some mad dog must’ve bitten their baghadir that day, and 
tried to guess his wishes before he expressed them. 
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Hassling’s interrogation was over when Kmita returned to his 
quarters, but the Scot was now so weak that he was quite unable 
to answer more questions. He had been badly battered before 
he was captured and now, after a whole day of answering the 
Hetman and his officers, he was so ill that he didn’t even 
understand what he was being asked. Kmita had to be satisfied 
with whatever he gleaned out of Pan Zagloba but the young 
Scot hadn’t said much about Boguslav’s private life. His testi- 
mony dealt mostly with public and military matters. All he said 
about Prince Boguslav was that he’d fallen ill after his expedition 
to Podlasye and his defeat at Yanov. Rage and depression 
plunged the Prince into a gnawing fever, and he was quite 
unable to move for a time, but just as soon as his health took a 
turn for the better, he marched out with all his troops to Polish 
Pomerania where Steinbock and the Elector summoned him 
urgently. 

“And where is he now?” Kmita asked. 

“According to Hassling, and he has no need to tell lies about 
it, he’s with Douglas and Charles Gustav’s brother in a fortified 


camp where the Bug and the Narev come together. Boguslav 
commands all their cavalry.” 

y mcutwey fevplaniiiie vO imaben mere, dre they: “Good! Then 
we'll meet, as God’s in his Heaven, even if I have to look for 
him in disguise!” 

“Don’t work yourself up into a lather for nothing, my young 
friend,” the old knight advised. “Sure they'd like to come to the 
relief of Warsaw! But they can’t because Pan Tcharnyetzki 1s 
barring their road. So here’s the situation: he can’t attack them, 
having neither infantry nor cannon; and they don’t dare to 
come out against him because they've learned that their men 
can’t stand against Tcharnyetzki’s soldiers in the open field. 
Even if they put a river between him and them. They might 
give it a try if their King was there because their men believe 
him to be invincible and fight much better when he’s in com- 
mand. But no matter how daring the three of them might be 
they won't do anything on their own without him.” 

‘And where’s the King, then?” 

“Gone to Prussia. He can’t believe that he’s as good as lost 
the entire country, and that we’re already going after Wittem- 
berg and Warsaw. But he had to go there anyway, no matter 
what he chooses to believe. First, he has to make his final deal 
with the Elector, even at the price of Vyelkopolska. Second, he 
as toveive abreativer to the army hesled out of thesack at 
Sandomir because it’s so worn-out right now that it’s unfit for 
combat. The men can’t even hold their muskets in their hands, 
Hassling says, they’re so beaten down with all those alarms and 
privations that we put them through. And they were, after all, 
the pick of the army!” 
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Whatever else they may have had to say to each other had to 
wait just then, because Volodyovski came into the hut where 
Kmita made his quarters, and where Hassling lay unconscious in 
another room. 

“How’s Hassling doing?” he asked from the threshold. 

“And what would you want from Hassling?” Pan Zagloba 
grinned. 

“As if you didn’t know!” 

“How am I not to know that you're in a tizzy about that little 


plum cherry that Boguslav planted in his garden? But don’t 
worry, he’s an enthusiastic gardener. It won’t even take him a 
full carmtoncets@me triliteut ober 

“May you drop dead for such consolation!” the little soldier 
shouted. 

“Just look at him, will you? Tell him the most innocent little 
iocus and he starts twitching his whiskers like a lovesick beetle! 
What have I done to you, that you want me to drop dead? Go 
get your vengeance from Boguslav, not from me! I didn’t put 
your little plum in my basket.” 

“God grant, I'll find that vengeance!” 

“That's what Babinitch says! Looks lke it won’t be long 
before the whole army takes an oath to go after him! But he 
takes good care of himself and you won’t manage a thing against 
him without my ideas.” 

Here both the young men leaped to their feet. 

“Have you thought of something?” 

“What? You think you can pull a stratagem out of your head 
as fast as you'd draw a saber? if Boguslav was right here before 
us, I’m sure I’d find any number of means to take the wind out 
of his sails. But ideas are no better out of range than cannon! 
Andrei, my friend, tell your savages to bring me a cup of mead 
because it’s hot today.” 

“Tl give you a tub of it if you'll think of something!” 

“Well, first of all, why are the two of you crouching over that 
poor Hassling’s neck like a pair of hangmen? He’s not the only 
prisoner we've got, you can question others.” 

“T’ve already had some of them on the coals,” Kmita said. 
“But they're just common troopers, they don’t know a thing, 
AMGEHCMS alOlnicer soune Was at tnetcounte 

“That’s good thinking,” Zagloba conceded. “I also must have 
a talk with him. I may come up with something out of what he 
tells me about the Prince’s habits. The main thing right now is 
to finish with this siege as quickly as we can so we can march 
against that other army. But our King and the Hetmans seem to 
be long in coming!” 

“What do you mean?’ countered the little knight. “ve come 
here straight from our own Hetman who just got the word that 
His Majesty is due here this evening with his Guards divisions, 
while the Crown Hetmans and the regular army will be here 


tomorrow. They’ve been making forced marches all the way 
from Sokal with hardly any rest. Besides, everyone’s known for 
days that they're on their way.” 

“Are they bringing a big army with them, then?” 

“Close to five times more than what’s here with Pan 
Sapyeha,” said Volodyovski. “They’ve some first class Ruthe- 
nian and Hungarian infantry, as well as six thousand Tartars 
under Subaghazi. But those can’t be trusted on their own for a 
day without causing injury and damage everywhere around 
eis | 

“What they need is our Pan Andrei for a leader!” Zagloba 
suggested. 

Mina cutakcerncinenoneneatonce to Lan, Le@namayer2kt atte 
Bug and Narev!” Pan Andrei called out. “Because they're not 
much use in a siege.” 

“Oh, we'll find good use for them around here,” Volodyovski 
answered. “There's no one like them for making sure that no 
provisions slip into the city.” 

“Looks like things will get hot for Wittemberg!” Zagloba 
cried, delighted. “Wait, you old thief! You’ve fought well, that 
I don’t deny, but you’ve robbed and looted even better! You’ve 
had two faces too, one for making promises and one for breaking 
them, but now both your mouths won’t be enough to talk you 
out of trouble. You’ve got the French itch, and the medics 
scratch it for you every day, but we’ll scratch your hide a lot 
better, take it from Zagloba! I'll see to that myself, damn me if 
I don’t!” 

‘Ah, the worst thing that’ll happen to him is that he’l] accept 
the King’s terms and capitulate,” Pan Volodyovski said. “And 
what'll anybody do to him then? We’ll have to give him 
military honors as he marches out, that’s all.” 
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But that was more than the old knight could bear. “What?” 
he howled. “Mulitary honors? Terms? Capitulations? We'll 
see about that!” 

And he began to pound the table with such violence that Pan 
Roche, who’d just stepped into the room, took sudden fright, 
and stood in the doorway with bulging eyes and his mouth 
hanging open. 


“May the Jews use me for a Shabbas Goy,” the old man 
bellowed, crimson with righteous rage, “if I allow this blas- 
phemer, this looter of churches, this persecutor of maidens and 
oppressor of the innocent, this arsonist, this skinflint, this tor- 
turer, this hangman of men and women, this leech for sucking 
blood and money out of people, this purse-eater and this pillager 
to leave Warsaw in one piece! So the King will give him terms, 
will he? And the Hetmans will let him go with military honors? 


Very well! But I swear to you as a Catholic—as one who hopes 
for happiness on earth and for God’s presence at my side when 


it comes to dying—that I'll cause such an outcry, and such a 
commotion, that no one in the Commonwealth has ever seen or 
heard about before! No, don’t shrug at me, Michal, don’t wave 
your arm as you were chasing flies! Don’t dismiss this like some 
empty raving of a lunatic! I'll cause an uproar, I tell you! | 
repeat, an uproar! 

“Uncle will cause an uproar!” thundered Roche Kowalski. 

But in that moment Akbar-Ulan thrust his doglike muzzle 
through the doorway. 

“Effendi!” he said to Kmita. “The King’s troops are in sight 
beyond the Vistula!” 

All of them leaped to their feet at once and ran out into the 
open. 
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King Yan Casimir had indeed arrived. The Tartar contingent 
came first under Subaghazi but not in the numbers in which they 
were expected. Then came the bulk of the Crown forces, 
numerous and well armed and, above all, full of spirited enthu- 
siasm. By evening all of them had crossed the Vistula along the 
bridge that Pan Oskierka built to span the river before their 
arrival. 

Sapyeha waited for the King with all his regiments in full 
battle order, ranked next to each other like a long wall whose 
far end dwindled out of sight. The captains sat their mounts 
before the companies, each with an unfurled guidon at his 
shoulder, and the cry and booming of the trumpets, war horns, 
kettledrums, timpani and cymbals created a clamor that defied 
description. The Crown regiments also turned and halted as 


each came abreast of the Lithuanian line, leaving a space of about 
a hundred horse-lengths between the two armies. 

Sapyeha came out into this corridor on foot, carrying his 
bulava, and with more than a dozen of his top military comman- 
ders and civilian dignitaries walking at his back. From the 
opposite side of that open space came the King, dressed as if for 
battle, riding a splendid Frisian horse given to him in Lubovla 
by Pan Lubomirski. He wore a light, steel, sky-blue corselet on 
his upper body, trimmed with gold along the rims and edges, 
with a black velvet doublet visible beneath it, and with a broad 
lace collar laid out across the half armor on his chest and 
shoulders. On his head, in place of a helmet, rested a plain black 
Swedish hat with ostrich plumes falling from the upswept rim, 
but he wore thick elkskin battle gloves and tall, nut-brown 
leather boots that stretched high above his knees. The Papal 
Nuncio, Baron Lisola, Count Pottingen, a cluster of bishops, a 
crowd of foreign envoys, and a splendid gathering of voyevodes, 
castellans and starostas followed at his heels. Sapyeha moved 
quickly towards the King’s stirrup, just as the Lord High Con- 
stable had done outside Lubovla, but Yan Casimir slipped lightly 
from his saddle, ran a few steps towards the Lithuanian Hetman, 
and clasped him in his arms without a word. 

He held him for a long time, saying nothing while tears 
streamed down his face, because this man whom he pressed to 
his chest in front of both the armies was his and his country’s 
most faithful and devoted servant. 

His genius may not have been the equal of some others. He 
may have made some errors. But he stood head and shoulders 
in decency and goodness above all the ‘kinglets’ of that Com- 
monwealth; he had never faltered in his loyalties; he had 
sacrificed his entire fortune for his King and country, and fought 
for them without a moment’s doubt from the start of the war. 

The Lithuanians had whispered earlier among themselves that 
Pan Sapyeha might hear some bitter words from Yan Casimir, or 
at least find a cool reception for allowing Charles Gustav's 
escape from the sack at Sandomir, and for the more recent 
carelessness here on the plains of Warsaw. But now, seeing the 
extent of the King’s goodness and affection for their beloved 
leader, they burst into such a roar of cheers in honor of their 
royal master that it echoed among the clouds. 


The massed royal army thundered in reply and the cheers 
boomed for a long time above the clamor of military music, the 
erowl of the drums, and the rattle of musketry fired in salute. 

“Vivat Joannes Casimirus!” 

“Vivant the Crown soldiers!” 

“Vivant the Lithuanians!” 

“Pil bawl!” cried the moved Zagloba. “As God’s my witness, 
Ill start bawling like a baby! I can’t hold it back! Here’s our 
beloved father—ah, look, I’m in tears!—our King, an exile just 
a while ago, abandoned by everyone... And now... and now... 
Dear God, there must be a hundred thousand sabers here at his 
beck and call! Ah, I can’t hold my tears... Yesterday a homeless 
wanderer, and today the German Emperor can’t match such an 
army 

Here the flood gates opened and tears rolled down Pan 
Zagloba’s cheeks and dripped into his mustache, while the 
cheers thundered all around them, booming against the walls of 
the city, and causing fear and dismay among the Swedes behind 
them. 

“Be quiet!” the old knight turned suddenly on Pan Roche. 
“What are you bawling fore” 

“And why’s uncle bawling?” Roche fired back. 

‘Ah, that’s true! That’s true, as God’s my witness...! 

The old knight sniffed and sniffled and tried to mop his tears. 

“I was ashamed of this Commonwealth, gentlemen,” he con- 
fessed. “But now I wouldn’t swap places with any other nation! 
A hundred thousand sabers, just like that! Like grain tossed to 
the pigeons! Let some other people show us that kind of a spirit! 
God brought us back to His grace and mercy! God gave us a 
new heart! God be praised!” 


Chapter One Hundred and 


Seventeen 


PAN ZAGLOBA WASN’T WRONG by much because the King’s 
forces mustered almost seventy thousand men outside the walls of 
Warsaw, not counting Pan Tcharnyetzki’s division which hadn't 
yet arrived, nor the armed camp servants who would fight if 
needed, and who trailed every army of those days in swarms 
beyond counting. 

After the greetings and a cursory inspection of the Sapyeha 
forces, the King thanked the Lithuanians amid great general 
enthusiasm and rode off to the nearby royal estate of Uyazdov 
while the troops took up their assigned positions. Some of the 
regiments stayed in Praga, others spread out around the city. An 
enormous wagon train started to roll across the Vistula bridge 
and didn’t stop until the following noon. The next day the 
environs of the capital gleamed whitely with so many tents that 
it looked as if a fresh snowfall settled upon the countryside, 
while the adjoining plain resounded to the neighing of countless 
herds of horses. Armenian, Jewish and Tartar traders flocked in 
such numbers behind the royal army that it seemed as if another, 
larger city sprung up overnight around besieged Warsaw. 

The Swedes were so numbed through the first few days by the 
immense power of the Polish King that they did nothing to 
interfere with the preparations for the siege so that Pan Grod- 
jitzki, the experienced, foreign-trained General of Artillery, 
could nde around the wails at his leisure, planning his batteries, 
emplacements and approaches. 
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and there under his direction, emplacing field guns on them for 
the moment since the heavy siege artillery wouldn’t arrive for 
some weeks. Yan Casimir summoned old Wittemberg to lay 
down his arms and offered generous terms for the surrender of 
the city, which caused much angry muttering in the regiments 
when they became known, due in a large part to Pan Zagloba 
who burned with a particular hatred for the old field marshal. 

Wittemberg, as expected, refused these terms and determined 
to defend himself to the last drop of blood, or rather to bury 
himself and his men under the ruins of Warsaw before he turned 
the capital over to the Polish King. The vast forces that lay in 
the plains around him didn’t worry him because he knew that 
great numbers were often more of a hindrance than help in 
taking a walled city. He was also quick to learn that there wasn’t 
a single heavy siege gun in the royal camp while the Swedes had 
enough of them to spare, as well as great stores of powder and 
munitions. 
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The Swedes’ determination to fight to the end didn’t surprise 
anyone since Warsaw served them from the start as a storehouse 
for captured loot and treasure. All the riches stripped from the 
castles, churches, monasteries and cities throughout the Com- 
monwealth, arrived sooner or later in the capital where they 
were shipped by river into Prussia and then, across the Baltic, 
into Sweden. And now, at this point in the war, when the entire 
country had risen up in arms and the smaller castles still in 
Swedish hands offered scant protection, Warsaw became even 
more important since the Swedish soldiers, known for their 
rapacity throughout Western Europe, would have much rather 
given up their lives than any loot they seized. Coming from a 
poor and rocky land, where the stony soil yielded little in the 
best of times, and having acquired a taste for the riches of a 
fruitful country, the Scandinavian warriors became gripped by 
such overwhelming greed that the world had never seen their 
equal. Their King himself became noted for his avarice, his 
generals followed his example, and Wittemberg led the rest. 
Nothing stopped his officers when it came to enriching them- 
selves; neither rank, nor honor, nor high birth interfered with 


their grubbing for money and possessions. In Warsaw itself 
commanders of high rank and noble blood weren’t ashamed to 
peddle vodka and tobacco to their men so as to line their pockets 
with their pay. 

Thus the Swedes had something to defend. King Yan Casimir 
understood that the siege would be a long and bloody one, 
especially without heavy siege artillery. The Hetmans also knew 
it. But the army didn’t want to think about such problems. 

Pan Grodyjitzki had barely put up some rudimentary earth- 
works and dug a few approaches, when every regiment sent him 
a deputation asking that volunteers might be allowed to assault 
the walls. It took the King and the Hetmans many days of 
explaining that one didn’t storm a fortress with pistols and 
sabers. 
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Meanwhile the siege work went on at its best possible pace. 
Unable to attack the walls, the soldiers seized picks and shovels 
and worked side by side with the laborers on the entrenchments 
and redoubts. Even the gentlemen-troopers serving in the most 
aristocratic elite regiments, and officers as well, wheeled barrows 
full of soil, carted bundles of fascines, and toiled on the under- 
ground approaches. The Swedes interfered with this tunneling 
and digging whenever they could, and hardly a day passed 
without a sally from the walls, but the musketeers barely showed 
themselves beyond the gates when the laboring Poles hurled 
down their tools, seized their sabers, and ran at them with such 
ferocity, that the attacking columns retreated with all speed back 
behind their walls. Dead men fell thickly on both sides during 
these engagements and the open space between the fortress and 
the Polish earthworks was soon filled with graves in which the 
fallen were hastily buried during brief cease-fires. Soon, how- 
ever, no one had time for burials, and the dead lay rotting all 
around the walls, poisoning the air in the city and sickening the 
besiegers with their fetid stenches. 

Despite all the dangers and the difficulties, some of the 
wretched townsfolk crept every day into the King’s camp, tell- 
ing hair-raising tales of what was happening in the capital and 
begging on their knees for a quick assault. 

The Swedes, they said, still had enough to eat but the people 


were in misery, starving in the streets, and barely managing to 
keep themselves alive under the iron heel of the garrison. The 
sounds of musketry came clearly to the royal camp each day 
from within the walls and the fugitives explained that these were 
firing squads executing burghers suspected of sympathy for their 


King. The whole population —sick women, newborn infants, 


the old, everyone—slept in the open streets. The Swedes drove 
everybody from their homes, turned every building into a de- 
fensive stronghold, and cut passageways through the connecting 
walls between the houses so that they might have safe avenues 
of withdrawal in the event that the royal forces should break into 
the town. The population camped out under the open sky, 
deprived of all shelter from the weather, forbidden to light 
cooking fires and dying by the hundreds of disease and hunger. 

The King felt as if his heart would break when he heard these 
tales so he sent one messenger after another to hurry the arrival 
of the heavy guns. But in the meantime days passed, the waiting 
turned to weeks, and there was no serious action for the troops 
to take other than the daily beating back of the Swedish sallies. 
The besiegers could take comfort in the thought that the sur- 
rounded Swedes must also begin starving before long because all 
the roads were cut so thoroughly that a mouse wouldn’t have 
been able to squeeze through. Moreover, whatever hope they 
had of relief from the Douglas army, which lay nearest to them, 
dwindled every day. Douglas now had to worry about his own 
skin; the King had so many troops at his disposal that he could 
threaten that Swedish corps as well. 
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besiegers could begin to bombard the fortress with their smaller 
cannon. 

Burrowing like a mole from the Vistula side of the walled Old 
Town, Pan Grodjitzki had tunneled his approaches to within six 
paces of the broad defensive ditch, where he emplaced a well- 
protected battery that spewed fire and iron on the luckless town. 
The magnificent Kazanovski Palace became a flaming ruin but 
no one felt sorry to see it go because it belonged to the traitor 
Radeyovski. All that remained of it now were gaunt, shattered 
walls and empty, gaping windows; while shot and shell rained 


day and night upon the splendid terraces and gardens, wrecking 
the beautiful fountains, the carved bridges and the marble stat- 
ues, and frightening the peacocks whose mournful screams sig- 
naled their unhappy fate. 

Pan Grodjitzki also sent a hail of fire at the Krakow Gate and 
the great stone bell-tower of the Bernardines since that was the 
side of the defenses which he picked for the eventual assault. 

Meanwhile the masses of camp laborers and servants appealed 
to the King to permit them an attack against the walls because 
they were anxious to be the first to get at the accumulated 
Swedish loot. The King refused, unwilling to shed blood for 
nothing, but they begged and pleaded so persistently that at last 
he let them have their way. Several senior officers undertook to 
lead the assault with Kmita among them. Pan Andrei was not 
-merely bored out of his mind by the enforced inactivity but he 
needed action as an antidote for his anxiety. Weeks had passed 
since he tried to get some information out of Hassling but the 
young Scot had fallen so desperately ill that he was hardly ever 
conscious and quite unable to answer any questions. 

So the word went out and the preparations for attack got 
quickly under way. 

Pan Grodjitzki opposed the assault until the last moment since 
in his view even regular infantry wouldn’t be able to take the 
city until the walls were breached. But since the King had given 
his permission he had to agree. 
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On June 15, some six thousand grooms, drovers, camp labor- 
ers and servants gathered in the field, built their scaling ladders, 
piled up huge bundles of deadwood and sacks full of sand for 
bridging the moat, and assembled shortly before sunset in the 
place where the earthworks and approaches came closest to the 
broad defensive ditch. They carried, for the most part, nothing 
more than sabers. As soon as daylight ended and darkness settled 
everywhere around them, they surged forward with a frightful 
yelling and started filling up the moat. The watchful Swedes 
met them with a murderous gun and musket fire and a fierce 
battle broke out all along the eastern side of the city. Shielded 
in part by darkness, the screaming lads filled the moat in mo- 
ments and poured across in a thick, heaving throng to the foot 


of the walls. Kmita and two thousand men stormed an earthen 
fort which the Poles called the Molehill that guarded the 
Krakow Gate and took it at one blow despite a fierce resistance. 

The defenders were slaughtered to a man and Pan Andrei 
ordered the captured guns turned on the gate and at the walls 
further along the line to give some cover to the mob that tried 
to scramble up upon them. But here the attack failed to make 
much progress. The armed camp lads climbed their ladders with 
a determination worthy of trained regulars but the Swedes, safe 
behind their parapets, poured musket fire straight into their 
faces, hurled ready logs and boulders that crushed the ladders 
into kindling wood, and pushed them down with long pikes 
against which their sabers were useless. 

More than five hundred of the bravest lads fell below the 
walls; the rest, pursued by musketry and gunfire, ran back across 
the ditch and took shelter behind the nearest of the Polish 
earthworks. The assault was beaten off but the little earth fort 
remained in Polish hands. In vain did the Swedes keep up a 
nightlong barrage against it with their heaviest guns; Kmita 
gave them as good as he got with the guns he’d captured, and it 
was only after sunrise, when daylight returned, that the Swedes 
smashed the last of his cannon. 

Wittemberg, who knew that this redoubt was the key to the 
Krakow Gate, and thus to the city, launched a full-scale infantry 
assault against it, with orders that it be taken at all cost; but Pan 
Grodjitzki sent Kmita his own infantry reinforcements with 
whose help he not only beat off the attack but charged in his 
own turn and chased the Swedes all the way to the gatehouse. 

Pan Grodjitzki was so delighted that he ran in person to the 
King to make his report. 

“I was opposed to yesterday’s attempt, Majesty,” he said. “But 
now I see that it wasn’t all for nothing! As long as they had that 
bastion in their hands I couldn’t do a thing to the gate and the 
walls around it. Now, let the siege guns just get here, and I'll 
make a breach in a single night!” 

The King was troubled by the deaths of so many good lads in 
the night attack but now he looked up with something like 
pleasure. 

‘“Who’s in command in that bastion now?” he asked. 

“Pan Babinitch!” answered several voices. 


The King clapped his hands. 

“That one always has to be the first everywhere!” he cried and 
turned to Grodjitzki. “I know him, General! He’s a fiercely 
determined cavalier and he won’t let the Swedes smoke him out 
of there!” 

“It'd be an unforgivable blunder if we let it happen, Your 
Majesty!” Pan Grodyjitzki answered. “I’ve already sent him some 
light guns and infantry, because there’s no doubt that Wittem- 
berg wants that rampart back, and that he’ll do anything to get 
it! Warsaw depends on it! That young man is worth his weight 
in gold if he hangs onto it!” 

‘“He’s worth more than that,” said the King, “because that’s 
not the first time he’s been of great service. And not the tenth 
time either!” 
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He called out for his horse and field telescope and rode out to 
see Kmita’s rampart for himself but he could see nothing 
through the smoke and fire. More than a dozen giant mortars 
hurled an endless stream of projectiles into the little earth fort, 
bombarding it with iron shot, grenades and canisters filled with 
explosive devices. 

The bastion lay so close to the Krakow Gate that even 
musketry could shower it with lead, while the grenades curled 
high into the air, describing a sharp arc above that cloud of 
upflung earth and fire, and then plunged into it and burst with 
an ear-splitting roar. Swarms of them carried beyond the ram- 
parts hindering reinforcements. 

“In the name of God the Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost!” 
tiene exciamied.. Look siyzentiaus) Look! 

tts impossible to see anything over there, Majesty! the 
young courtier replied. 

“There'll be nothing left of that place except a heap of rubble! 
Tyzenhaus, do you know who’s sitting over there?” 

“I know, Majesty. Babinitch! If he comes out alive he’ll be 
able to say that he had visited Hell while he was still alive.” 

“We must send him some fresh help,” Yan Casimir turned to 
Pan Grogjimzki- “General... !" 

“The orders are already given, sire. The problem 1s that the 


grenades carry over the fort and bar the way for the reinforce- 
ments.” 

“Have all the cannon fire all along the line to create a 
diversion!” 
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Pan Grodjitzki spurred his horse and galloped towards the 
siege lines. After some moments all the gun batteries opened 
fire at the city walls while a fresh battalion of Mazurian infantry 
marched out of the approaches and surged towards the roiled 
Molehill at a run. 

The King kept looking through his glass at the boiling dust 
cloud, as if to catch some stray glimpse of the young Lithuanian 
hero. “We should relieve Babinitch over there!” he cried out. 
“Which of you gentlemen will volunteer to take his place?” 

Neither Pan Volodyovski nor the two Skshetuskis were there 
at that moment so a brief silence hung in the air after the King’s 
cry. Then Pan Topor Grylevski, a noble serving in the Primate’s 
Light Horse, shouted out: “Pll go!” 

“Pil go! cried Tyzenhaus. 

“T will! I’ go!” more than a dozen voices called out imme- 
diately. 

“Let it be the first man who volunteered!’’said the King. 

Pan Topor made a hasty sign of the cross, took a deep gulp at 
his liquor flask, and shot off at a gallop. 

The King stayed where he was, staring at the cloud of smoke 
that hung above the earthwork and covered it completely, and 
which billowed out of it and spanned all the distance between 
the Molehill and the city walls like one vast flying buttress or a 
moving bridge. The plain sloped sharply away from the walls at 
this point, the little fort lay on the low ground closer to the 
banks of the Vistula, and the firestorm plunged into it with a 
terrifying and deadly effect. 

Meanwhile the roar of cannon lost some of its power although 
the grenades continued to arc above the Molehill and a sharp 
wave of musketry rattled out in the whirling smoke cloud, 
hammering the air like a thousand flails. 

“The Swedes must be attacking them again,” Tyzenhaus ob- 
served. “If there was less smoke we’d see the infantry.” 


“Let’s move a little closer,” said the King and spurred his horse 
forward. 

The others followed. 

They rode along the bank of the Vistula from the direction of 
Uyazdov, and came almost as far as the colony of summer palaces 
and villas that made up the suburb of Soletz, which used to be 
dotted with pleasant groves and shade trees. But because the 
Swedes had long before cut down all the trees and shrubbery for 
fuel, and burned all the orchards around the summer palaces and 
monasteries to clear their fields of fire, the King’s party had an 
unobstructed view and saw without field-glasses that the Swedes 
had indeed launched another infantry assault on Kmita’s posi- 
tion. 

“I'd rather lose that bastion than Babinitch!” the King said 
suddenly. 

“God will protect him,” murmured the royal chaplain. 

“And Pan Grodjitzki won’t fail to reinforce him,” added 
Tyzenhaus. 
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Just then, however, their attention focused on some unknown 
horseman whom they glimpsed racing towards them from the 
direction of the town. Tyzenhaus, whose eyesight was so sharp 
that he saw better with the naked eye than others did through 
glasses, grasped his head with both hands when he caught sight 
of him and cried out: 

“Grylevski’s coming back! Babinitch must’ve fallen and the 
fort is taken!” 

The King covered his eyes with both hands. In the meantime 
Grylevski galloped up, brought his horse to a sliding halt, and 
Pasped) Ole Oniokedbas | SIC... — 

“What happened?’ the King cried. “Is he dead?” 

“Pan Babinitch says that he’s comfortable there, he doesn’t 
want to be relieved, but he asks for food. Neither he nor his 
men have had a bite to eat since morning!” 

Hos alve, rien: cred therm. 

“He says he’s comfortable,” Grylevski said again. 

The others stared at him, astonished, and then started shout- 
ing: 

“That's spirit for you!” 


“What a soldier!” 

And to Pan Grylevski: “You should’ve stayed there anyway 
and let him take a breather! Aren’t you ashamed to come back 
like this? What’s the matter, did you lose your courage? You'd 
have done better not to volunteer!” 

“Sire!” cried Grylevski. “Whoever calls me a coward can test 
my courage anytime, if he wears a saber! But Your Majesty's 
presence calls for an explanation. I was in the midst of it all in 
that Molehill, which is something some of these other gentle- 
men might have failed to achieve, but that Babinitch jumped on 
me as if I’d come to hurt him rather than to help him. ‘Go to the 
Devil,’ he tells me. ‘I’ve got my hands full here, I’ve no time for 
chit-chat, and I don’t want to share either the glory or the command 
with anyone. I’m happy here,’ he says. “And I’ll have you put out 
of the fort this minute! I wish you’d drop dead! he yells at me. ‘We 
need to fill our bellies and they send me a commandant instead of our 
rations!’ What was I to do, Majesty? I’m not even surprised at 
his rotten humor because they’re really sweating over there.” 

“What do you think, though?” asked the King. “Will he hold 
that bastion?” 

“Him? That roughneck? He'd hold out anywhere! His 
parting words to me were: ‘I’ll sit here a week just as long as I’ve 
enough to eat!” 

“But is that possible?” the King asked. “How is it over there?” 

“It’s Judgment Day, Majesty, that’s what it’s like! Sheer 
Judgment Day! One grenade falls after another, the shrapnel 
howls around your ears like a swarm of demons, the place 1s full 
of shell holes, and the smoke’s so thick you can hardly talk! The 
shot hurls so much dirt and sand all over everything that the men 
have to dig themselves out every other minute or they’d be 
buried alivemtiinder it. Aveoreat many o0 tiem have beenuailled. 
but those that are still alive lie in the shell holes gouged into the 
earthwall, and shoot from behind the cover they’ve made for 
themselves out of broken timbers reinforced with earth. The 
Swedes did a fine job on that fort and now it serves against them. 
I was still there when Pan Grodjitzki’s infantry came in and now 
they're fighting anew.” 

“Since we can’t storm the city walls without a breach,” said 
the King. “We'll attack the palaces in the Krakow suburb. That 


will be the best diversion we can make.” 


“Those palaces have been heavily fortified, Sire,” Tyzenhaus 
observed. “They’ve practically become fortresses in their own 
iets 

“But the Swedes won’t send help to them because all their 
attention is focused on Babinitch!” the King said. ‘“That’s the 
way I want it and that’s how it must be! I’ll order the attack at 
once, just let me bless Babinitch!” 

With this the King turned to his chaplain, took a gold crucifix 
which contained some splinters of the True Cross, raised it high 
overhead and began to bless the distant earthwork hidden in 
smoke and fire. - 

“God of Abraham,” he cried. “Good of Isaac and Jacob! 
Show mercy to Your people and succor the dying! Amen! 
Amen! Amen!” 


Chapter One Hundred and 
Eighteen 


THE ASSAULT that the King’s forces made on the district known 
as the Krakow Quarter, an area of palaces that lay outside the walls 
of both the Old Town and New City, but which was none the less 
a part of the capital’s defenses, began along the freshly built New 
World Avenue and reached as far as the Kazimyerovski Palace. It 
was a costly, bloody battle which gained no foothold in the capital 
for the attacking Poles, but which diverted the Swedes’ attention 
from the earth bastion defended by Kmita and allowed his men a 
moment of respite. 

Another such attack went in from the other side of the quarter 
against the Danillovski Palace and Gdansk House, both heavily 
fortified, and did no better than the first. Once more several 
hundred men were killed. The King’s sole consolation was that 
even the gentry of the General Levies fought with the greatest 
courage and determination, and that far from losing any of their 
spirit in these unsuccessful trials, the army was more certain than 
ever of victory in the end. 

But the most propitious event of those days was the long 
anticipated arrival of Pan Yan Zamoyski and Castellan Tchar- 
nyetzki. The former brought his superb infantry and heavy 
cannon of such caliber that the Swedes had nothing like them in 
their arsenal in Warsaw. The latter, having immobilized Dou- 
glas with part of the Lithuanian army and the Podlasyan gentry 
under Yan Skshetuski, came to take part in the grand assault, 
which he along with everybody else expected to be the last. 
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The huge Zamost cannon were immediately mounted in the 
bastion that Kmita had captured, and got to work at once against 
the Krakow Gate and the walls around it, silencing the Swedish 
mortar batteries for a start. Pan Grodyjitzki himself took over 
command of that position after that, while Kmita went back to 
his Tartars. 
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But he hadn’t yet reached his quarters when he was sum- 
moned to present himself at Uyazdov, where the King showered 
him with praises in front of the whole leadership of the army. 
Nor did he lack in praise from Pan Tcharnyetzki, Sapyeha, 
Lubomirski and both the Crown Hetmans, as he stood before 
them in his torn clothes, his face black with gunsmoke, weary, 
and needing sleep, but full of joy that he had managed to hold 
those vital trenches, earned so much praise from such important 
people, and covered himself with such glory in both the armies. 

Volodyovski and Zagloba also squeezed his hands warmly in 
congratulation. 

“You can't imagine, Andrei, what high esteem the King has 
for you,” the little knight told him. “I was at the War Council 
yesterday because Pan Tcharnyetzki needed me there with him. 
They were discussing the assault and the news that had just come 
from Lithuania. Pontus and his Swedes are drowning that whole 
country in blood and something must be done to check them 
and inflame resistance. Sapyeha said the best thing would be to 
send some light cavalry there, along with a man who’d know 
how to do in Lithuania what Pan Tcharnyetzki did in Poland at 
the beginning of the war. To which the King said at once: 
‘There’s only one: Babinitch! And everyone else agreed.” 

“Tl be glad to go to Lithuania,” Kmita said at once. “Espe- 
cially to Zmudya. I’ve been wanting to ask the King myself to 
send me up there. I’ve just been waiting till we’ve taken 
Warsaw. ” 

“The Grand Assault is all set for tomorrow,” Zagloba said just 
then, coming up to them. 

“I know. And how’s Ketling doing?” 

“Who? Don’t you mean Hassling?” 

“Kettling-Hassling, it’s all one. He has two surnames which 
is common among Englishmen, Scots and many other nations.” 


“That’s true,” Zagloba nodded. “And a Spaniard has a differ- 
ent name for each day of the week. Your lad told me that 
Hassling, or Kettling or whichever, is feeling much better. His 
fever’s gone, he’s talking, and he’s on his feet. Only he yells for 
food every sixty minutes.” 

“And you, Michal, have you been to see him?” Kmita asked 
Pan Volodyovsk1. 

“IT haven’t had time. Who can think about anything before a 
general assault?” 

“So let’s go see him now.” 

“The first thing you ought to do,” Pan Zagloba said to Kmita, 
Sstorech SOlme sliccon 

inde, saidekameamenen  Urne.. I miso tired ican nara ly, 
stand on my own two legs.” 
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Back in his quarters Kmita followed the old knight’s advice 
especially since he found that Hassling had gone to bed to rest. 
But, late in the afternoon, Zagloba and Volodyovski came to 
visit him, and they all sat down together in the spacious, airy 
summer house that the Tartars built for their beloved baghadir. 
The two Kemlitches filled and refilled their cups with an an- 
cient, hundred-year-old mead that the King sent Kmita, and 
they sipped it gladly, pleased to be at ease and in the shade, 
because the scorching summer day was as hot and dry as a baker’s 
oven. The handsome young Scot was still drawn and pale, but 
he seemed to acquire new life with each cupful, while Pan 
Zagloba smacked his lips with pleasure and mopped sweat from 
his brow. 

“Hey! Listen to those guns thundering out there,” the young 
Scotsman said, cocking his ear at the sound of Pan Zamoyski’s 
cannon. “Tomorrow you'll be storming the walls... Good luck 
to you all! God bless you! I’m a foreigner among you and I did 
my duty where it lay, but I wish you well... Ah, what a mead! | 
feelmalive acaiiieemalivc ie 

He tossed his thick, golden hair behind him as he said it, and 
raised his sky-blue eyes as if instinctively calling upon God to 
witness what he said, while his youthful face shined with such 
gentle beauty that Pan Zagloba found himself strangely and 
surprisingly moved. 


“You speak Polish as well as any one of us, cavalier,” he said. 
“Why don’t you stay among us? Become a Pole, come to love 
our country, and you'll not only be doing a decent thing like any 
good man is supposed to do, but you’ll never run short of mead! 
Nor is it difficult for a soldier to get a patent of nobility among 
us.” 

“Especially since I’m wellborn as it is. My full surname is 
Hassling-Ketling. I’m a younger son of the Earl of Elgin. The 
family is English by origin but we’ve been settled in Scotland for 
more than a century.” 

“Hmm. Those are distant and interesting places,” Pan 
Zagloba answered. “But I still think it’s better to live over 
ere: 

“IT too like it here,” Hassling said. 

“But we don’t like it very much just now,” said Kmita who’d 
been squirming on his bench with rising impatience. “We're 
anxious to hear what happened in Taurogen and you two are 
busy tracing antecedents.” 

“Ask me, then,” said Hassling. “Pl tell you everything I 
know.” 

“Did you get much of a chance to see Panna Billevitchovna 
titene?: 

A brief flush passed across Hassling’s pale features. “I saw her 
every day,” he said. 

“What made you so close?” Pan Andrei started looking at him 
with a sharper eye. “Why is your face on fire? Every day? 
What do you mean by that?” 

“She knew she could trust me. I did her a few favors. That'll 
come out in the telling but now I have to start at the beginning. 
I don’t expect you gentlemen know that I wasn’t in Keydany 
when the Prince came there and took the lady to Taurogen. | 
won't go into the whys and wherefores of that because there are 
many stories about it; all I’ll say is that they no sooner arrived 
in Taurogen when everyone could tell that the Prince was head 
over heels in love.” 

“May God curse him for it!” Kmita cried. 

“Suddenly we had entertainments such as we’ve never had 
before. Tourneys, jousts, you name it. You’d think those were 
the most peaceful of times, and here there were urgent messages 
to take care of every day, envoys and dispatches came from the 


Elector, Prince Yanush was in trouble... We knew that Pan 
Sapyeha and the confederates had squeezed Prince Yanush to the 
wall, and that he’d be lost without our help. He begged Bo- 
guslav to save him by all that is holy! But we did nothing! 
There was a ready army waiting on the Elector’s border, new 
levies came in every day, but we stayed right where we were 
because Prince Boguslav didn’t want to leave the lady.” 

“So that’s why he didn’t come to rescue Yanush?” Zagloba 
asked. 

“That’s why. Peterson said the same thing, and so did others 
who were close to him. Some complained about it, others were 
glad to see the downfall of the Radzivills. Sakovitch took care 
of all the public matters, answered all the letters, conferred with 
the envoys, and all the Prince thought about was how to stage 


some new ball or a cavalcade or a hunt. He—that penny-pinch- 


ing miser—threw his money about right and left. He had the 
forests cut down for miles around so that she’d have a better 
view from her windows. He literally strewed flowers at her feet. 
He couldn’t have received her better if she were the heiress to 
the Swedish crown. Many of us pitied her, knowing that this 
was all designed to undermine her virtue. ‘The Prince won’t 
marry her,’ everyone agreed. ‘And once he’s caught her heart he’ll 
have her where he wants her.’ But it soon became clear that she’s 
not the kind who can be lead astray. Not her! The only path 
for her is the right one.” 

“What have [ said about that?’ Kmita cried, leaping off the 
bench. “I should know that better than anyone!” 

“And how did Panna Billevitchovna react to this royal treat- 
ment?” Volodyovski asked. 

“At first she seemed agreeable to it all, although it was easy to 
see that she carried some great pain in her heart. She took part 
in the hunts, the masked balls, the cavalcades and the tourneys, 
thinking no doubt that this was the usual life at the Prince’s 
court, but she soon realized that it was all done especially for 
her. There was a time when the Prince ran out of ideas for new 
entertainments and decided to show her what war was about. So 
he had a village set on fire not far from Taurogen, the infantry 
defended it, and he attacked it with thevcavalry. Or counsemuie 
won a great victory, after which, basking in his glory, he tell at 


the lady’s feet as they say, and asked for some return of his 
affections. I don’t know what he proposed but that was the end 
of their friendly contacts. She stuck close to her uncle after that, 
holding onto his sleeve night and day, while the Prince...” 

“Did he threaten her?” Kmita interrupted, leaping up again. 

“What? Threaten? Nothing of the kind! He started dressing 
up like a Grecian shepherd! He played the part of Philemon! 
Special couriers went flying to Koenigsberg for copies of classic 
costumes, and ribbons and wigs, and he’d walk about under her 
windows, acting the grief-stricken lover and playing on a lute! 
I'll tell you frankly there is no one like him when it comes to 
greed fora woman’s virtue. We’ve a saying in my country about 
a man like that as ‘one whose sighs swell many a maiden’s sail,’ but 
this time I believe he really fell in love. Which is small wonder 
since the lady is more like a Goddess than someone who merely 
walks among the mortals.” 
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Here Hassling flushed again, but Pan Andrei didn’t notice it 
this time, because he’d cocked his fists on his hips with pride and 
pleasure, and fixed his eyes in triumph on Volodyovski and 
ZAC 

“We know her,” the little knight agreed. “Put a moon in her 
hair and she'd be a spitting image of Diana!” 

“Forget about Diana!” Kmita shouted. “Her own dogs would 
how] at her if they saw Olenka!” 

“That’s why I said it was such small wonder,” Hassling said. 

“Yes!” Kmita hissed. “Only I'd like to fry him over a slow fire 
for that ‘small wonder!’ I’d like to pound hobnails into his 
hide!” 

“Come on, now, drop it!” Zagloba broke in. “First get your 
hands on him and then you can dream up torments for him. In 
the meantime why not let this noble cavalier go on with his 
story? 

“I often had guard duty outside his sleeping chamber,” Has- 
sling said, resuming, “and I know how he groaned and muttered 
and twisted about in his bed, hissing as if he were burning up 
with lust. He changed a lot too, he seemed all dried up. 
Perhaps that illness he fell into later was already working on him 
then. Anyway, rumors started flying that he’d lost control of 


himself to such an extent that he was thinking about getting 
married. It wasn’t long before this talk reached Prince Yanush’s 
wife, who was living in Taurogen with her daughter at the time. 
And then all kinds of trouble broke loose because, as you 
gentlemen might not know, Boguslav was to marry Prince 
Yanush’s girl as soon as she came of age. But he was so far gone 
by then that he paid no attention to anything. The Princess fell 
into a rage and left with her daughter for Courland, and he...” 
‘He what!” Kmita howled. 


“Prince Boguslav proposed marriage to Lady Buillevitch that 
same night.” 

“He proposed?” Zagloba, Kmita and Volodyovski cried out 
together in amazement. 

“Ves he did! First he called on her uncle, the Constable of 
Rosyen, who was just as astonished as you gentlemen. But once 
he got over his amazement he almost died with joy! It’s no small 
matter for the Billevitches to form a union with the Radzivills, 
although Peterson said there already was some old, forgotten 
connection.” 

“Keep to the point!” Kmita snarled, shaking with impatience. 

“Both of them, then, set ofe@to secythe lady, withealiletne 
customary ceremony, and the whole court was in an uproar 
about it. It was as if, all of a sudden, everything turned upside 
down throughout the whole castle. There came some bad news 
from Prince Yanush. Sakovitch was the only one who read it. 
But no one paid any attention either to the news or to Sak- 
ovitch, who'd fallen out of favor because he tried to promote 
the marriage earlier on. Some people, those who wanted to get 
into the good graces of their future Princess, started arguing that 
it’s not the first time that the Radzivills were marrying with 
your country gentry, that all gentry were equal in the Common- 
wealth anyway, and that the Billevitches go back to Roman 
times in their antiquity. Others insisted that this was all a sham, 
a masquerade concocted by the Prince to get closer to her. A 
lot is permissible between engaged couples, so most of us sup- 
posed that this was just another subterfuge so that he might take 
advantage of her.” 

“That’s what it must have been!” broke in Pan Zagloba. 
“There’s no doubt about it!” 


“IT think so too,’’said Hassling. “But hear the rest of it. While 


the whole court is arguing about this, we suddenly hear that the 
lady has settled the whole matter. She sent the Prince packing!” 

“God bless her for it!” Kmita cried. 

“That’s right, she refused him!” Hassling went on. “One look 
at the Prince was enough to tell. He almost went mad! This 
was a man who couldn’t tolerate refusals, whom no foreign 
princess had ever turned down! It became dangerous to even 
catch his eye. We knew, all of us, that things couldn't stay like 
that for lene and that he d resort temforce sooner or laten, and 
right the next day he had the old Constable seized and carried 
off to Tilsit in the Elector’s country. That’s when the lady 
begged an officer who was posted at her door to give her a 
loaded pistol. The officer was a wellborn and honorable man. 
He pitied her in her misfortune. He had a great admiration for 
her fortitude, as well as her beauty. He did as he was asked.” 

“Who was this officer?” Kmita cried. 

“It was myself,” Hassling said in a dry, matter-of-fact voice. 

Pan Andrei seized him in his arms and pressed him to his chest 
while the young Scot, weak as he still was, cried out in sudden 
pain. 

“Tm in your debt for ever!” Kmita shouted. “You’re not my 
prisoner any more! You’re my friend and brother! Ask for 
anything you want, anything! What can I give you?” 

‘“A moment to catch my breath,” Hassling gasped. 
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He said nothing for a while, merely pressing the hands ex- 
tended to him warmly by Volodyovski and Zagloba. But then 
it came to him that everyone was anxious to hear more, and he 
picked up his story where he left it. 

“T also warned her of what everybody knew, that the Prince’s 
medic was preparing some kind of potions and sleeping drops to 
dull the mind and weaken the body. But all the worries proved 
unnecessary because God took a hand in the matter. He hurled 
an illness on the Prince, racked him with a fever, and knocked 
him flat on his back for almost a month. It’s a strange thing, 
gentlemen, but he fell as suddenly as if he’d been cut down with 
a scythe on the very day he was to make his attempt on the lady’s 
virtue. God’s hand, I tell you, it was as clear as day! He himself 
must’ve thought so too, or perhaps the fever burned the lust out 


of him for a while, or he needed time to regain his strength, but 
whatever happened he left her alone once he got back on his 
feet, and even had the old Constable brought back from Tilsit. 
The fever never left him, by the way, even after the main bout 
was over, and it torments him to this day. Soon after all this he 
made that expedition against Tikotzin in which he was defeated 
so badly. He came back more ill than ever. Then the Elector 
summoned him and he had to go. In the meantime things 
changed so amazingly in Taurogen that it’s hard to talk about it 
without bursting into laughter. To put it bluntly, the Prince 
can’t count on the loyalty of any soldier there, unless they’re so 
old that they can neither see nor hear and so can’t keep an eye 
on things anyway.” 

“What happened, then?” asked Zagloba. 

“Well, during the Tikotzin expedition, even before the defeat 
at Yanov, the Prince’s men seized yet another iady, a certain 
Panna Anna Bojhobohata-Krasienska, and sent her to Tauro- 
gen.” 

Jihieére sa fine pot of stew. “thewold = kient crledmonumt, 
astonished. 
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But now Pan Volodyovski began to blink his eyes and to 
move his whiskers fiercely up and down. 

“Don’t say anything bad about her, cavalier,” he growled in 
warning. “Or you'll have to answer to me after you've recov- 
Creda oul cooduneditn. 

“I couldn’t tell you anything against her if I tried,” Hassling 
answered. “But I might add that if she’s your fiancee then you 
ought to keep a better eye on her, and if she’s a relative then you 
know her well enough to tell that what I’m saying is accurate 
and fair. In short, she had every man in the place in love with 
her within a week, the old and the young alike, and she did it 
with nothing but her glances and whatever other magic tricks 
she used.” 

“That’s her,” Volodyovski muttered. “I’d know her by that if 
we met in Hell.” 

“It's really strange,” the young Scot went on. “Lady Bil- 
levitch is just as beautiful as Panna Krasienska, but there’s such 
an air of dignity about her, and she has such a poised and majestic 


bearing, that she’s just automatically out of everybody’s reach. 
I mean, she’s like a Queen, one hardly dares to look at her, far 
less entertain any hopes. You’ll all agree that there are many 
kinds of women; some bring to mind the Vestals of Rome, 
while with others... well, you take just one quick glance and 
straight away you'd like to...” 

“Careful!” growled Pan Michal. 

“Come on now, Michal, stop bristling,” said Zagloba. “You 
yourself hop about like a young rooster in front of her and you 
get all cross-eyed and silly. We all know she’s a flirt and you've 
said it yourself more than a hundred times.” 

“Let’s drop that subject,” Hassling said and suddenly flushed a 
deeper crimson. “I just wanted to explain why Lady Billevitch 
won the admiration of only a few, those who could appreciate 
her unbelievable perfection, while Panna Anna captured every- 
one! As God’s my witness, one had to laugh about it, because 
you'd think some kind of plague had fallen on all those men. 
There were instant quarrels! Officers were fighting duels all 
over the place! And what about? What for? Because here’s 
something else that you have to know, and which comes about 
as close to magic as I’ve ever seen! Nobody could claim that 
he’d stirred the lady to similar affections, but everyone was 
dead-certain that sooner or later he and he alone would get 
anywhere with her.” 

“That’s her, as true to life as if you'd painted her portrait,” the 
little soldier grunted. 

‘At the same time both the young ladies became the best of 
friends,” Hassling went on. “One doesn’t stir anywhere without 
the other, and since Panna Anna rules in Taurogen like a 
Oueene.., ° 

“Why’s that?” the little knight broke in. “What do you mean 
she rules it?” 

“Because she rules everybody there! Sakovitch is so in love 
with her that he wouldn’t go with the Prince on his latest 
expedition, and he’s the absolute master in all of the Prince’s 
possessions. And since Panna Anna rules him, she rules every- 
where.” 

‘“He’s so in love, then?” asked Volodyovski. 

“Head over heels,” said Hassling. “And he’s the most confi- 


dent of the lot of them because he’s a rich and powerful man in 
his own right.” 

“And his name is Sakovitch?” 

“It seems as if Your Excellency wanted to note him for the 
CUCU) oan 

“Eh... it’s nothing urgent!” Volodyovski said with contrived 
indifference. But his whiskers twitched so ferociously as he said 
it that Zagloba shivered. 

“There’s just one thing to add,” said Hassling. “I think that if 
Panna Krasienska ordered Sakovitch to betray the Prince, and 
help her and her friend to escape from there, he’d do it without 
a second thought. But as far as I know she’d rather manage all 
that without him, and quite behind his back. Why? Maybe to 
stick a pin in him, maybe just to spite him, who knows why... 


At any rate, one of my countrymen—not a Catholic but a decent 


man for all that—confided to me that the whole plot is ready, all 
the needed officers have joined the conspiracy, and the old 
Constable and the ladies are to leave Taurogen almost any day...” 

Here Hassling began to gasp and to fight for breath because 
he’d worn himself out with his tale and started feeling weak and 
ill again. “And that’s the most important thing,” he finished, “I 
wanted to say.”’ 

Volodyovski and Kmita stared at the young Scot and then at 
each other as if they'd been clubbed over the head. “Where are 
they to escape to, then?” Pan Michal asked at last. 

“To the forests... and then through the woods to Byelo- 
viezha... Ah, I’m out of breath... can’t talk...” 


, a Set 


Just then one of Pan Sapyeha’s aides came in and handed two 
quartered, folded slips of paper to Kmita and Volodyovski. Pan 
Michal opened his, glanced at it and said: “Orders to take up 
our positions for tomorrow.” 

“At last!” Kmita said. “It won’t be long now!” 

“Phew! My, but it’s hot!” Pan Zagloba said. “A bad day for 
attacking walls. May the Devil take this infernal heat. Take care 
of Your faithful servants, Holy Mother! There’ll be a lot of men 
cold and stiff tomorrow, but surely not those who place them- 
selves under Your protection...! Ah, ah, listen to those can- 


nons... A good fight in the open field is one thing, that’s what 
I am made for, but I’m too old for climbing walls.” 

Suddenly another staff officer appeared in the doorway. “Is 
Pence aeeaneaaolowaicre: Icsaskcd: 

“Here I am!” 

“Orders from His Majesty. He wishes you to stay near his 
person tomorrow,’ the officer reported. 

“Ha! They want to save me from my own impetuous nature!” 
the old knight cried, delighted. “They know that the old man 
would be the first to charge, just as soon as they blow the 
trumpets...!. Ah, what a good, thoughtful King this is! I don’t 
want to worry him, but I can’t guarantee I'll be able to hold 
myself back when the attack begins. What can I do? That’s the 
way God made me; the guns fire and the old man runs straight 
into the smoke! God bless that good, kind King! Hey, do you 
hear? The bugles are already calling the assembly. It'll be a hot 
day tomorrow. Saint Peter will have his hands full, and no 
mistake. He must be getting his books ready at the gates. And 
tines Le SUnetounave ihesm Kettles O1 plten alluceo amaupolliine fOr 
the Swedes in Hell... Phew! Phew! Tomorrow... Ah, it'll be a 
hot day!” 


Chapter One Hundred and 


Nineteen 


ON THE MORNING of July 1, in the fields between the village of 
Povonski and the settlement known later as Marymont, there took 
place a great, open-air Mass attended by ten thousand soldiers of 
the standing army. The King vowed that he’d raise a new church 
in that spot in honor of the Holy Mother if she would grant a 
victory; and everyone else—the dignitaries, the Hetmans, the 
higher knighthood and even the ordinary soldiers —followed his 
example, each according to his means, because this was to be the 
day of the grand assault that would end the siege one way or 
another. 

After the Mass, each general returned to his command. Pan 
Sapyeha took up his positions facing the Church of the Holy 
Ghost which, at that time, lay beyond the walls, but which was 
a key to the defenses and was heavily fortified and garrisoned by 
the Swedes. Pan Tcharnyetzki was to take Gdansk House, 
whose rear wall formed a part of the outer walls of the city, so 
that a breakthrough there would give him access to the town. 
Pan Pyotr Opalinski, the Voyevode of Podlasye, would strike 
with the Mazurians and the Vyelkopolians at the Krakow Sub- 
urb, driving from the Vistula at the Krakow Gate. The regular 
Crown Army, the so-called Quarter Soldiers, stood poised with 
the Hetmans before the New Gate and the newer part of the 
town beyond it. So many men stood waiting for the signal that 
there didn’t seem enough open space before them; ll the 
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surrounding flatlands as well as all the nearby villages and mead- 
ows were wholly covered by that human sea; while the white 
glare of the tents beyond them, and the dark masses of the 
wagons far beyond the tents, dwindled from sight on the reddish 
blue horizon which marked the outer boundaries of this im- 
mense throng. 


All these formations stood ready to attack—their weapons 
leveled sanded ha inan s niet) 1@@t, ac ameca ster.) thc 
charge—watching for the signal that would hurl them towards 
the breaches hammered in the walls by the heavy siege guns, 
especially themuuccretst-Irom momstcers Drowelt by seam 
Zamoyski. The cannon didn’t cease to thunder even for a 
moment. The assault hung only on the answer to the final letter 
sent to Wittemberg that morning by Grand Chancellor Korytz- 
inski. But when, close to noon, an officer brought the old field 
marshal’s answer rejecting surrender, the war horns shrilled 
cruelly all around the city and the attack began. 

The Crown troops with the Hetmans, the Tcharnyetzki men, 
the infantries of Pan Zamoyski, the dismounted Lithuanians 
under Pan Sapyeha, and the massed territorials of the General 
Levy threw themselves towards the walls like a swollen tide. 
The walls received them with a flash of fire and long streams of 
smoke spewing from their Long Toms, the swivel guns, and the 
multi-barreled mortars; three thousand muskets fired as one, 
and the sudden clap of thunder was so vast that the earth seemed 
to shake under the pounding boots. 

The iron shot crushed that human mass; it plowed long 
furrows in the tight-packed throng; but the charging ranks 
swept on towards the fortress indifferent to the death around 
them and quite oblivious of that wall of fire. 
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Each leader struck whatever lay the closest: the Hetmans hit 
the New Gate and the streets beyond it; Tcharnyetzki charged 
the loop-holed, bristling wall of Gdansk House; Pan Sapyeha 
and the Lithuanians stormed the Church of the Holy Ghost, and 
the Mazurians and the Vyelkopolians struck from the Vistula 
towards the Krakow Quarter. 

This last division had the heaviest task because all the palaces 
and buildings along that boulevard had been transformed into 


fortresses. But the Mazurians were in the throes of such a wild 
battle madness on that day that no one could hold them back for 
long. They stormed and took one building after another, one 
palace before the next, fighting in the doors and windows and 
along the stairways, and slaughtering the garrisons to a man. 


They no sooner took one building—with the blood still wet 


on their hands and faces—when they would throw themselves 
upon the next, and the hand-to-hand fighting broke out anew. 
The regulars raced the territorials to the next objective, the 
gentry of the General Levy competed in fierceness with the 
peasant-soldiers of the infantry. All men were ordered to carry 
bundles of green, unthreshed wheat stalks as a shield against 
musket fire, but they were seized from the start by such a rage 
of battle that they hurled all their protection aside and ran into 
the volleys with bared chests. A bloody fight yielded the Chapel 
of the Shuyskis, built in an earlier century to commemorate the 
defeat of Russia by Stefan Batory; another bloodbath over- 
whelmed the Swedes in the magnificent palace of the Konyetz- 
polskis, where the attackers stamped them out like vermin in the 
outbuildings, gardens, coach-houses and stables that descended 
in tiers towards the Vistula. 

Further along, close to the Kazanovski Palace, massed Swed- 
ish infantry tried to make a stand behind a barricade thrown up 
in the street, aided by musketeers firing from the palace, off the 
walls of the Church of the Bernardines, and out of the bell tower 
which had been transformed into a massive fortress. But their 
hail of lead couldn’t stop the charge even for a moment, and the 
enraged gentry, shouting “Up Mazuria\’ burst into the Swedish 
battle square with their bloody sabers. The grim, remorseless 
Furrow Infantry crowded on their heels, followed by mobs of 
volunteer camp laborers and servants armed with long clubs, 
maces and pole-axes, and the battle square shattered in an 
instant. Both sides became so entangled that they formed one 
seething, boiling mass that hacked, tore and clawed at each other 
along the whole vast space between the Kazanovski Palace, 
ILadeyovski’s ruined residence, and the Krakow Gate. 

But fresh waves of attacking warriors poured into the fight 
like a raging torrent, coming from the direction of the Krakow 
Quarter. The Swedish infantry was cut down to the last man 


among them, and then began the famous storming of the Kaza- 
novski Palace and the Bernardines which, in the end, would play 
a leading role in deciding the course of the attack and the entire 
siege. 
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To his surprise, Pan Zagloba also took part in that assault; 
he'd been wrong to think the day before that the King sum- 
iMoGiiec snimtte Mis Side Merely tommave minted. (@nertive 
contrary, as a famous and experienced warrior, one whose mili- 
tary skills were beyond dispute, he’d been given the command 
of all the camp laborers, grooms, servants and drovers who 
charged as volunteers in this vital sector, along with the territo- 
rial infantry and the General Levy. His first thought was to 
march his men behind the assaulting waves, acting as a general 
reserve and taking charge of the captured buildings, but when 
the racing ranks became totally jumbled and intertwined with 
each other from the start, the human torrent caught him up and 
swept him forward along with everybody else. 

He let it happen, largely because there was nothing he could 
do about it, even though he’d have much rather been some- 
where else. Nature endowed him with a great deal of perspicac- 
ity and caution, and he preferred not to expose himself to danger 
if he could avoid it; but he’d become so accustomed to so many 
battles through so many years, and he’d seen so many frightful 
slaughters in spite of his best wishes, that when he had to fight 
he did so as well as anyone. Indeed, he did better than most, 
because he fought with a desperate fury and, with outrage 
burning in his valiant heart. 

And so now he found himself at the gates to the Kazanovski 
Palace, or rather in the inferno that erupted before that massive 
entrance, swept away and buffeted by a human whirlpool, 
crushed by the throngs, sweating in the heat, hearing a hail of 
lead whistling past his ears and blinded by the muzzle flashes of 
the musket volleys, and deafened by a wild cacophony of shouts, 
cries moans and screaming. 

Thousands of axes, spear-shafts and makeshift battering rams 
were pounding the huge oaken gates; thousands of men’s arms 
and shoulders heaved and hurled themselves against the massive 
timbers. 


Men fell everywhere around as if struck by lightning, to be 
immediately replaced by a swarm of others who trampled on 
their bodies, shoving each other and battering at the gates as if 
determined to die in their own turn. 

No one had ever seen a fiercer resistance anywhere, the old 
knight was certain, nor a more savage and determined attack. 
Hot pitch and musket balls poured down from the floors above 
the gates, but the crowds below couldn’t get away from them 
even if they wished, pushed forward as they were by the throngs 
behind them. 

EUny obliterated caution: 

Rage tripled human strength. 

He could see lone men, wet with sweat and black with smoke 
and powder, with clenched teeth and the glare of madness 
shining in their eyes, wielding huge beams that three strong men 
wouldn’t have been able to lift in normal times. They stormed 
all the windows simultaneously, hacking at the thick iron grat- 
ings on the lower floors and climbing ladders into the upper 
storeys, while all these windows, gratings and loopholes cut into 
the walls bristled with musket barrels that never stopped smok- 
ing. The smoke and dust created such an impenetrable curtain 
around the battered building that, despite the day’s sharp and 
clear sunlight, the attackers could no longer tell who labored 
beside them. 

Blinded or not, they clawed their way up the ladders all the 
more ferociously, and hammered at the gates with even greater 
fury, while the wild howls coming from the direction of the 
Bernardines, announced that other crowds were storming that 
stronghold with an equal fervor. 
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Suddenly Pan Zagloba yelled, “Bring a powder charge!” His 
bellow was so loud that it boomed nght through the shouts and 
musketry around him. “Wedge it under the gate!” 

A canister of powder was handed to him at once. He ordered 
an opening chopped in the bottom of the gate, right at the point 
where the two portals came together, then jammed the charge 
inside, lit the fuse and shouted: “Stand aside! Get against the 
walls!” 

Those nearest him fled to where the others were propping 


ladders against the far walls. They waited a moment. Then a 
powerful explosion made the air shake and sent a fresh cloud of 
dust boiling into the air. 

Pan Zagloba and his men rushed back to the gate. The blast, 
as they saw at once, hadn’t shattered the enormous portals. But 
it toresout the hitiees on the melt, ciateked agpair of massive 
oaken timbers that were already weakened by the axes, twisted 
the iron hasps that held the bar in place, and pushed the lower 
half of one of the doors into the dark entrance beyond, so that 
even a heavy-shouldered man could have squeezed through the 
gap with ease. 

Sharpened stakes, axes and sledgehammers showered a hurri- 
cane of blows on the enfeebled barrier. Hundreds of shoulders 
hurled themselves against it. There was a sharp, shrill screeching 
of torn timbers, and suddenly one whole side of the massive 
portals lurched inward, groaned and crashed into the deep, dark 
archway on the other side. 

Muskets flashed at once in that vaulted tunnel but the human 
river burst in through the breach and the palace was as good as 
taken. 

A moment later those who were storming through the win- 
dows also broke inside and a terrible hand-to-hand butchery 
erupted throughout the building. Each corridor and chamber 
had to be taken one by one. Every floor became a separate 
battlefield. The walls had been so badly holed and battered by 
the earlier artillery bombardment that the ceilings crashed down 
in several rooms, burying Poles and Swedes alike in the rubble. 
But the Mazurians swept through the building like a firestorm, 
bursting into every nook and cranny, and cutting, stabbing, and 
battering the enemy with their stakes and axes. 

No Swede asked for quarter but no one tried to take prisoners 
anyway. 

In some of the passageways the corpses were piled so thickly 
one upon another that the Swedes turned them into barricades, 
and their assailants had to drag the dead aside by their legs and 
hair, and hurl them through the windows before they could get 
at the defenders, and blood ran like water along all the stairs. 

Groups of Swedes went on fighting to the end all over the 
palace. They were crushed from all sides by throngs of enemies. 
Blinded by their own wounds and sinking into darkness, they 


parried savage blows with the last of their strength and died in 
grim silence as behooved their fame and reputation. They died 
like what they were—Europe’s finest soldiers—while the blood- 
ied statues of ancient Gods and heroes watched them with stone 
eyes. 


x * * 


Roche Kowalski raged on the upper floors while Pan Zagloba 
threw himself with his men onto the terraces that lay within the 
vast rectangle of the palace and, having crushed the musketeers 
and pikemen who made a brief stand in the quadrangle, burst 
into the magnificent orchards which once had been the wonder 
of all Europe. 

The Swedes had hardly touched the place out of regard for its 
owner, Radeyovski, but everything in it was devastated anyway. 
The rare trees had long been felled for fuel; the costly shrub- 
beries had been torn apart by Polish bombardments; the marble 
fountains were now splintered heaps of rubble, and the carefully 
tended lawns had been gouged and furrowed by so many cannon 
balls that they resembled a plowed field. 

Here too a savage battle flared among the ruins but the 
Swedes were now too weak to offer strong resistance. Pan 
Zagloba directed their destruction, after which his soldiers scat- 
tered through the palace in search of loot and treasure, and he 
was left alone. 

More tired than he cared to admit even to himself, the old 
knight made his way to the far corner of the orchard where the 
walls came together to form a so-called ‘ornamental angle’—a 
deep, dark alcove where the sun never warmed the air. He went 
there because he was badly out of breath, needed to rest his 
aching arms and body, and wanted a quiet, secluded spot to mop 
the thick sweat off his heated brows. 

But he’d no sooner got there when he realized that he was not 
alone. 

Fierce eyes, belonging to some strange, skinny monsters, 
glared at him with what seemed like sheer malevolence from 
behind the iron grating of a cage tucked into the deepest angle 
of the walls. 

“What the Devil?” Pan Zagloba muttered. “ Are these apes or 
demons?”’ 


The gate to the cage gaped open but the grotesque, gaunt 
creatures made no move to scramble out to freedom. On the 
contrary, terrified by the chaos, the whistling of the bullets, and 
by the bloodshed they’d just seen, they crouched chattering and 
screeching in the corner, hidden under straw. 

“Simiae czy djably?” Pan Zagloba asked himself again in Latin 
and Polish. 

And suddenly a frightful rage seized him by the hair, courage 
swelled within him, and he raised his saber high over his head 
and charged into the cage. 

The first swing of his saber sliced through empty air and 
unleashed a frightful panic among the crazed creatures. The 
apes, whom the Swedish soldiers treated well, even feeding them 
out of their skimpy rations because they amused them, went 
quite mad with terror. Pan Zagloba barred their way outside so 
they began to hurl themselves about the cage, leaping from one 
side to the other. They screeched, screamed, growled and 
oltitched atthe celine. ~Ome landedvon the back ef Pan 
Zagloba’s neck, wrapped its arms tightly about his head, and 
clung there for dear life. Another clamped itself to his right arm. 
A third leaped on his chest and clasped him by the neck with 
both arms, legs and tail. A fourth fastened itself to the knotted 
ends of his long, split sleeves and hung between his shoulder 
blades like a screaming hump. 

Helpless, half-strangled and robbed completely of his breath, 
Pan Zagloba threw himself about the cage, flaying the air with 
his useless saber. He gasped, heaved, choked until his eyes 
bulged out, and finally howled in a voice laden with despair: 

Help Gentlemen! Fei! 
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His bellowing brought more than a dozen soldiers who could- 
n't make out what was going on but ran to help with their 
bloody sabers. But suddenly they stopped, stood as still as if 
they'd been rooted to the spot, and one vast roar of laughter 
broke out of them all. More soldiers came at a run, a whole 
crowd formed around the cage, but the laughter leaped from one 
to another like wildfire and spread like a plague. They reeled 
about as helplessly as if they were drunk. They clutched at their 
bellies. Their blood-smeared faces twitched in uncontrollable 


grimaces and spasms. The more frantically that Pan Zagloba 
jumped about the cage the louder they howled. It wasn’t until 
Roche poked his head out of one of the upstairs windows, saw 
what was happening, ran downstairs, and pushed his way 
through the mob to free his uncle from the clutch of the apes, 
that the laughter started dwindling into helpless wheezing. 

“Dogs!” Out of breath, Pan Zagloba gasped as hard as anyone. 
“Scoundrels! May you drop dead! So you laugh when you see 
a good Catholic in the grip of African monstrosities? May they 
kill you for it! You’d still be pounding your thick heads against 
that gate if it weren’t for me, and it’d serve you right! May you 
choke to death, you useless clowns, because you aren’t even fit 
for the monkey-house!”’ 

“May you get choked yourself, you King of the Apes!” cried 
the nearest of the laughing soldiers. 

“Simiarum destructor!” howled another. “Destroyer of mon- 
keys!” 

Vicor cmled a tintnae 

“What do you mean victor?” others cried. “He’s a victus here!” 

Here Roche came once again to his uncle’s aid and struck the 
nearest man so hard in the chest that the fellow spat out a stream 
of blood and crashed to the ground as if felled by a thunderbolt. 
Others drew back, retreating from Kowalski’s rage. Yet others 
raised their sabers to defend themselves. But fresh shouts and 
musketry burst out suddenly from the direction of the Ber- 
nardines and focused their attention in another quarter. The 
fighting there was as violent as ever, to judge by the feverish 
rattle of the muskets, and it was clear that the Swedes weren’t 
ready to surrender anywhere. 

“To the church!” Zagloba shouted. “Help them take that 
tower! To the church!” 
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He himself ran to the upper floors of the palace whose 
right-wing windows looked out on the church. The whole 
massive structure seemed sheathed in fire as musket volleys 
poured lead and flames into the milling crowds below. Here the 
convulsed attackers died to no good purpose, caught in the 
crossfire that rained on them from the rear bastion of the 
Krakow gate. 


“Get me some guns mounted in the windows!” Pan Zagloba 
shouted. 

There was a vast assortment of light cannon scattered about in 
the Kazanovski Palace, and Zagloba’s men soon dragged them to 
the broken casements, mounted them on makeshift beds built 
out of the pediments of smashed, marble statues, and soon more 
than a dozen black iron muzzles gaped out of the windows. 

“Listen Roche!” the old knight growled, quivering with anger 
and determination. “I have to do something great or my whole 
reputation will go down the drain! Those damned apes will 
have every tongue in the army wagging at me, may the plague 
strangle the lot of them. And even though I’ve never run short 
of words, I won't be able to silence them all! I’ve got to lift this 
stain off my name or I'l] be known as the Monkey King from 
one end of the Commonwealth to the other!” 

“The stain’s got to go!” boomed out Roche Kowalski. 

“The first thing 1s to let everybody know that it was I who 
captured the Kazanovski Palace... Well? Wasn’tit I? Let some- 
one just try to say it wasn't me!” 

“Let someone just try to say it wasn’t uncle,’ Roche echoed 
in reply. 

“And I'll take this church in just that same way!” Pan Zagloba 
finished, and turned to his men who had already taken up 
positions at the guns. “You lads ready there?” 

“Ready, master!” 

Sieinen: 
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A sudden terror gripped the desperate Swedes who were 
defending themselves in the church when the entire east wall 
began to shake and quiver and rain with debris. Those who 
crouched in the deep embrassures of the knocked-out windows, 
sat at the loopholes cut into the walls, or fired their muskets 
from behind the stone casements and ventilation gratings, were 
suddenly buried under an avalanche of bricks, mortar chips and 
rubble. A vast dust cloud filled the entire Church, mixed with 
the acrid gunsmoke, and started choking everyone inside. 

In moments, no one within the church could see anybody 
else. 

Cries for help and air only deepened panic. The whole 


church was swaying. Walls cracked and splintered, showering 
the nave with masonry and rubble. Bricks bounced and rattled 
off the granite floors, tumbling from the ceiling. Cannon balls 
whirled in through the shattered windows and smashed walls 
and columns. The leaden window gratings clanged against the 
floors. The reek of gunsmoke, blood, and mortar dust—and the 
stench of sweating, panic-stricken men—thickened immeasur- 
ably in the scorching heat and turned this House of God into a 
living Hell. 

The shaken soldiers broke away from the barricaded doors, 
ran from the loopholes, abandoned the windows, and the shouts 
of “We’re choking! We can’t breathe!’ rang out once more among 
the crumbling arches. 

"Give Ost svat 

And then at last hundreds of parched throats began to call for 
a white flag. 

“Hang out a white flag! Surrender!” 

Their commander, Erskine, seized a white altar cloth with his 
own hands to hang from the tower, but in that moment the main 
doors burst inward, and a raging mass of enemies poured into 
the church like all the hosts of Satan. 

And then there was slaughter. 

The walls of the church were no longer shaking. The nave 
no longer echoed with falling masonry and the booming rush 
and roar of striking cannon balls. All one could hear were the 
thick, animal gasps of men locked in combat, the clang of steel 
on iron, the snap of breaking bones, some moans, the wet sounds 
of blood splashing underfoot, and the clatter of weapons falling 
to thesilieor. 

Once in a while some rattling voice, with nothing human left 
in it, croaked “Quarter! Quarter!’ but in an hour everything was 
still. And then only the great bronze bells in the tower began to 
peal in triumph for the terrible Mazurians, and to sound a 
death-knell for the fallen Swedes. 

And so the Kazanovski Palace fell, and the great bell tower 
and church of the Bernardines were taken by storm, and then 
Pan Opalinski, the Voyevode of Podlasye, appeared on horseback 
among the bloody crowds that milled in the street before the 
palace gates. 


“Who was it that helped us from the palace?” he shouted, 
trying to make himself heard through the howls and cheers of 
the triumphant mob. 

“The same man who took the palace!” boomed a deep voice 
out of a window above the Voyevode’s head. “I did!” 

“And what’s you name, sir?” cried the Voyevode. 

‘“Zagloba!”’ 

“Vivat Zagloba!” thousands of voices roared. 

But the insatiable Zagloba pointed at the great stone bastion 
of the Krakow Gate with the curved end of his bloodied saber. 
“That's not enough!” he bellowed. “Look there! Take that gate! 
You, gunners, turn the cannon on the gatehouse and the walls 
around it, and the rest of you down there, forward! Follow me!” 

The maddened crowds turned and threw themselves towards 
the Krakow Gate, when suddenly the Swedish musketry dwin- 
dled and began to ebb, while some voice shouted unexpectedly 
from the top of the Bernardines’ bell tower: 

“Pan Tcharnyetzki has broken through! I can see his banners! 
He is in the city!” 

The Swedish musketry was now sputtering to an end. 

“Halt! Halt! Cease fire!” cried the Voyevode. 

The vast throngs failed to hear him and ran blindly to assault 
the gates when suddeniy a white banner rose above the granite 
gatehouse and began to wave desperately in the smoke-filled air. 

Pan Tcharnyetzki had indeed broken through the Gdansk 
House and burst into the city like a hurricane. A moment later 
Polish banners gleamed above the Danillovski Palace, Lithu- 
anian flags bloomed on the city walls that had been protected by 
the captured Church of the Holy Ghost, and Wittemberg real- 
ized that all further resistance was useless. The Swedes could 
have continued to defend themselves in the lofty buildings of the 
Old Town, and in the merchant villas of the New City, but the 
townsfolk had also sprung to arms around them and any further 
fighting would merely result in their extermination. 

Trumpeters on the Old Town walls began to signal ceasefire, 
and the call to parley, and Swedish soldiers everywhere started 
to wave white flags. The Polish commanders called off the 
assault. Then General Loewenhaupt with a suite of colonels 
rode out through the New Gate and galloped as swiftly as he 
could to the King. 


Chapter One Hundred and 
Twenty 


YAN CASIMIR HAD THE CITY in his grasp. But the kindly mon- 
arch wished to prevent any further bloodshed so he agreed to 
grant Wittemberg the same capitulation terms that the Swede had 
refused before. The city was to be surrendered with all of its 
accumulated treasures. Each Swede could carry out only what he 
had brought with him from Sweden. The garrison, with all its 
generals and hand-carried weapons, had the right to march out of 
the city, carrying all of its sick and wounded, and to escort several 
dozen noble Swedish ladies who happened to be in that city at that 
moment. 

The few Poles who still remained in the Swedish service were 
granted amnesty since it was rightfully assumed that, by this 
time, none of them were staying with the Swedes of their own 
free will. Only Prince Boguslav was excluded from this act of 
clemency, but Wittemberg didn’t hesitate to sign the agreement 
since the Prince, who was still with Douglas at the Narev River, 
wasn t even there. 

The terms of the capitulation were ratified by both sides at 
once. All the bells in all the churches rang out throughout the 
city, announcing to the world that the capital was returning to 
its rightful monarch, and an hour later swarms of the poorest and 
most desperate townsfolk spilled out of the gates to look for 
charity and bread in the Polish bivouacs. They were a heart- 
rending sight, enough to move the cruelest men to pity, because 
everyone in Warsaw other than the Swedes had now reached the 
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point of famine and starvation. The King ordered that they be 
provided with everything his soldiers could spare and rode away 
to watch the march-out of the Swedish occupation army. 
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He took his place on horseback in the midst of a splendid suite 
of civil dignitaries, clergy and military leaders who presented 
such a splendid picture of magnificence and power that it prac- 
tically blinded those who looked upon it. 

Almost all the troops of both the Crown and Lithuanian 
armies gathered beside the monarch, along with vast throngs of 
the armed territorial gentry and their serving folk, because 
everyone wanted a close look at those dreaded Swedes whom 
they had fought so savagely only hours earlier. Polish commis- 
sioners took their posts beside all the gates, where they started 
gathering as soon as the surrender terms were signed, to make 
sure that the Swedes didn’t carry off anything to which they 
weren't entitled. A separate commission set to work in the city, 
taking over the surrendered Swedish loot. 

The Swedish cavalry was first to ride out of the city but there 
wasn't a great deal of it since Boguslav’s Reiters had also been 
denied clemency, along with their leader. 

Next came the gunners, marching beside their light field 
pieces since all the heavy cannon were to be surrendered to the 
Poles, and carrying smoldering fuses in their fists. Unfurled 
banners, dipped to the ground before the Polish King who had 
been a homeless wanderer only recently, flapped over their 
heads. 

The artillerymen paced sternly, holding their heads high, and 
staring straight into the eyes of the Polish knighthood as if to tell 
them, “We shall meet again'’ and the Poles admired their haughty 
bearing and their undaunted spirit despite their defeat. After 
them rolled the wagons that carried the officers and the 


wounded—with the ill Swedish Chancellor, Benedict Oxen- 


stern, lying in the first—and the King ordered the infantry to 
present arms to him as a sign of respect for an honorable enemy 
who had never sullied his name with a broken promise. 

Then, to the beat of drums and also under unfurled regimental] 
banners, came the incomparable Swedish infantry, marching in 
those battalion squares that Subaghazi described as ‘castles that 


walk the earth.’ Behind them rode a large detachment of heavy 
armored Reiters, dressed from head to foot in polished steel, 
with a golden lion on a sky-blue field waving overhead. The 
Cuirassiers surrounded the staff, and then a sudden murmur 
swept through the watching throngs: 

“Wittemberg is coming! Wittemberg!” 

He rode beside Wrangel, Erskine, Loewenhaupt and Forgell. 
All eyes turned avidly on those famous generals and in particular 
on the old field marshal, but his face hardly suggested the 
terrifying warrior that he really was. It was an old, pale face, 
ruined by disease. His features were sharp. He wore a small, 
thin mustache combed up at the ends. A tight, lipless mouth and 
a long skinny nose gave him the look of an old, penny-pinching 
miser. Dressed wholly in black, with a black, high-crowned hat 
pulled down over his ears, he resembled an alchemist or an 
astrologer rather than a world-renowned battlefield commander, 
and only the gold chain dangling on his neck, a large, diamond- 
studded star glittering on his chest, and the field marshal’s baton 
he grasped in his hand betrayed his high military rank. 

Riding past, he threw sharp, uneasy glances at the King, at the 
royal suite, at the regiments drawn up in formation, and then his 
eyes swept over the immeasurable crowds of the gathered terri- 
torial gentry and a pale, ironic smile flitted across his face. 

In these vast crowds, meanwhile, the name ‘Wittemberg, Wit- 
temberg’ flew from mouth to mouth, repeated by sixty thousand 
voices. 

After a few minutes, the murmur deepened into a dull, threat- 
ening growl, like the muttering of an ocean before a squall. The 
harsh, muted rumble rose and fell. It died down altogether now 
and then, and in those brief moments of breathless, angry silence 
a sharp ear could pick up the booming of some distant voice, 
way back in the farthest ranks, raised in passionate harangue. 
Other voices answered with angry exclamations; the cursing 
spread, growing louder, becoming more insistent, and swelling 
within that human ocean like the echoes of a nearing gale. 

The notables around Yan Casimir began to stir uneasily and 
to throw anxious glances at the King. 

“What is that?” he demanded. “What’s the meaning of this?” 

One could swear then that a terrible storm was on its way and 
that it would burst out at any moment. 
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And suddenly that growling rumble turned into a roar, exactly 
as if a thundercloud had burst in the heavens. The immense 
crowds of territorial levies swayed in a single violent motion, 
like a cornfield swept by the leading edge of a hurricane, and 
tens of thousands of upraised sabers blazed whitely in the sun 
without any warning. 

“What is thise What does this mean?’ the King asked again 
but no one could answer. 

But Volodyovski, who sat his horse beside Pan Sapyeha, 
guessed at once the source and the meaning of this sudden 
maelstrom. 

“That's Pan Zagloba!” he cried out. 

And he was right. The old knight had no sooner heard the 
terms of the capitulation when he fell into such a frightful rage 
that he couldn’t utter a word for several minutes. Calming 
down enough to regain his speech, he literally leaped into the 
swarming masses of the General Levy and set their minds on fire 
with the raging torrent of his impassioned words. They listened 
to him all the more readily because everyone believed that after 
so much bloodshed, so much sacrifice and courage, and so many 
hardships suffered here before the walls of Warsaw, they had 
earned a better vengeance on their enemies. 

Huge mobs of willful, volatile and unruly gentry surrounded 
the old knight everywhere he showed, and he heaped the red- 
hot coals of fiery rhetoric on their impulsive and undisciplined 
minds—all the more ready to burst into flame because they were 
already well-liquored in celebration of their victory—fanning 
the embers of their discontent and blowing up a veritable fire- 
storm with his eloquence. 

“Gentlemen!” he cried, opening his fists before them. “Look 
at these old hands which, for fifty years, have been working for 
our Motherland! For fifty years they’ve been spilling the blood 
of our country’s enemies on every border of the Common- 
wealth, and now—and I’ve eyewitnesses to prove it—they alone 
seized the Kazanovski Palace and the Chapel of the Bernardines! 
In fact you might say that they captured Warsaw! Because when 
did the Swedes lose all hope and agree to the capitulation? Eh? 


When? Only when we turned our cannon from the Bernardines 
on the Old Town! 

“Oliyes, brothers! “he cried. ~ Nome spared our plood ere, 
they spilled it generously enough, no one had pity for us! They 
save their pity for the enemy! It’s we, dear brothers, who leave 
Our property without its master, our wives without a husband, 
our little children without a loving father! Oh, oh, my dear 
children, where are you now and what’s happening to you? And 
we come here to confront the cannon with our naked chests, 
and what’s our reward? 

“This!” he cried. “Wittemberg goes free, and they pay him 
military honors as he goes! They let him off, tnis torturer of our 
Motherland! They spare this blasphemer against the Faith, this 
fiercest enemy of the Holy Mother, this arsonist who set our 
homes on fire, this robber who stripped us naked! They present 
arms to that arch-thief who stole our last shirt, to this murderer 
of our wives and children! Oh, my dear little children, what has 
happened to you? They send him home, this profanator of the 
clergy and the holy maidens dedicated to the service of our 
EOne..«.: 

“Woe to you, dearest Motherland!” he cried from one end of 
the vast encampments to the other. “Shame has been cast upon 
you, you dishonored gentry! How many more insults must you 
bear, you Holy Faith of ours? Weep Tchenstohova! Mourn, 
you tormented churches! Wittemberg goes free so that he can 
come back in a little while to squeeze more blood and tears out 
of you, finish off those whom he hasn’t murdered, burn what he 
hasn't burned, and trample what he hasn’t trampled...!” 

“Weep, Poland! Weep Lithuania! Weep, noble gentry and all 
you other estates of the Kingdom, as I am now weeping! Show 
neither gratitude nor mercy to an old soldier going to his grave, 
who must watch your agonies with a breaking heart...! Woe to 
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you Troy, city of Priam, woe, woe, woe! 


x * * 


That’s how Pan Zagloba held forth before the gathered thou- 
sands while fury stirred the hair on their heads; and then, having 
inflamed one mob, he’d ride off to harangue another, tearing his 
clothes in mourning, baring his chest, and weeping for his 
country. 


Tens of thousands heard him. He even stumped the regular 
regiments where he found an audience for his moving and 
eloquent complaints because everyone bore an implacable ha- 
tred for the old field marshal. The outburst would have come 
at once but the old knight was shrewd enough to dampen it 
himself while Wittemberg was still within the walls fearing that 
he might somehow save himself if the explosion came too soon. 
Nothing could save the old robber, he believed, once he was in 
the open, riding out of Warsaw, in plain sight of the furious 
territorials who'd have him torn to shreds and chopped into 
pieces before anyone even realized what happened. 

And, as it also happened, the old man’s calculations proved 
totally correct. 

Madness seized the uncontrollable and explosive gentry when 
they caught sight of their old tormentor, rage overwhelmed 
their inflamed, liquored minds, and the storm erupted. 

Forty thousand sabers flashed suddenly in the sun. 

Forty thousand hoarse, tipsy voices roared: “Death to Wit- 
temberg! Give him here! Chop him into mincemeat!” 

The mobs of gentry were immediately joined by even greater 
crowds of camp servants and laborers, inflamed as they were in 
their own right by the recent carnage; a grim muttering rose 
even from the ranks of the disciplined regular formations, and a 
terrifying storm burst over the Swedish staff. 

Everyone seemed to lose his head in that sudden outburst. 
No one knew what to do although everyone understood at once 
what it was all about. 

“What can be done?” anxious voices broke out around the 
King. “Merciful Jesus! Help them! Shield them! We can’t 
break our word! We must protect the terms of the capitulation!” 

But the enraged mobs were already bursting through the lines 
of the regular formations, sweeping them aside and throwing 
them into disorder. 

The regiments cracked, began to give way. The whole plain 
seemed like a sea of sabers, sabers and more sabers, bulging eyes, 
inflamed faces, howling mouths. The shouting, the wild yells, 
the roar of the crowd rose and burst with terrifying speed into a 
deafening clamor, and the crazed mob poured towards the 
Swedes, with the maddened drovers, sweepers, horse-handlers 


and camp followers bounding ahead like wild animals rather 
than any kind of humans. 

Wittemberg also realized what was about to happen. He 
turned as white as canvas. A thick, cold sweat broke out on his 
forehead. The howling mob unnerved him so completely that 
lost control over his own body. His hands fell, his whole torso 
began to shake and quiver. He moaned. Saliva trickled from his 
lips and dripped onto his gold chain, and the jeweled baton of 
his rank fell out of his hand. 

The frightful mob drew closer. It seemed able to devour 
distance at a gulp. Another moment and those wild, nightmar- 
ish figures would surround Wittemberg and his luckless generals. 
A second more and the unfortunate victims would be torn apart 
and shredded on all those sabers. 

The other generals drew their rapiers, wanting to die with 
sword in hand as befitted soldiers, but the old raptor collapsed 
altogether, crumpled on his saddle and closed his stricken eyes. 
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Volodyovski was the first to grasp what had to be done. He 
broke into the mob with his Laudanians in a galloping wedge, 
cleaved though it like a ship running under sail, and hurled aside 
those roiled human masses like rebounding waves. The yells of 
the trampled horde mixed with the shouts of the Laudanians but 
the charging horsemen were the first to reach the Swedish staff 
and to surround it with a living wall of their own flesh, their 
horses, and their bristling sabers. 

“To the King!” cried Volodyovski. 

They spurred ahead. The mob closed in on all sides, running 
alongside and behind them, fists lifted, shaking staves and sabers. 
The howling had now become an ear-splitting roar. The Lau- 
danians drove their horses forward acress the raging masses, 
cutting down whoever clutched at them from the side, and 
running like an old, angry boar beset by a wolfpack. Voynillo- 
vitch jumped to help Volodyovski. Viltchkovski joined him 
with the King’s husaria. At last Prince Polubinski threw his 
armored regiment around them and so, together, they brought 
the Swedish generals to Yan Casimir. 

But, rather than diminishing, the uproar swelled and spread 
wider by the minute. It seemed for one dreadful moment that 


the maddened mob would tear the generals right out of the 
King’s protective hands. Wittemberg recovered his senses al- 
though not his courage. Despite his crippling illness he leaped 
out of his saddle, and ran, like a hare chased by wolves or dogs 
that will look for refuge even under a horse-drawn wagon, to 
throw himself on his knees before the King. 

“Save me, Majesty” he cried and clutched at Yan Casimir’s 
stirrup with both hands. “Save me! I have your word, Sire! 
The terms are confirmed! Have mercy on us! Don’t let them 
murder me!” 

The King averted his eyes in disgust, so as not to look at such 
a shameful and humiliating terror, and murmured: “Calm your- 
self, Field Marshal!” 

But his own eyes were troubled and full of questions because 
he also didn’t know what to do about this. The howling mob 
swelled all around and pressed ever closer. True, the regular 
regiments now stood in battle order, and the Zamoyski infantry 
had formed a hollow square around him and his entourage, but 
how would this end? 

The King glanced at Tcharnyetzki but the furious Castellan 
was clawing at his beard, enraged beyond speech by the undis- 
ciplined territorial rabble, and offered no advice. 

“Your Majesty,” Chancellor Korytzinski said at last. “We 
Malistenecp TO lhe terms Of the agreement. 

“I know that!” snapped the King. 

Wittemberg, who watched their eyes with great anxiety, drew 
a deeper breath. “I knew you'd keep your word, Sire!” he cried 
out. “God's own couldn't be trusted better!” 

“Why, then, did you break your own promises so often, sir?” 
asked the old Grand Hetman Revera Pototzki with some sever- 
ity. “He who lives by deceit dies by it. Wasn’t it you who 
seized Wolf’s Regiment of the Guard despite the terms of their 
capitulation?” 

“That wasn’t I, that was Mueller!” Wittemberg babbled 
quickly. “It was Mueller!” 

The old Hetman stared at him briefly with contempt then 
turned to the King. 

“Sire, he began. “I don’t wish to say anything that might 
induce Your Majesty to break our commitments, as they've 
broken others...” 


“But what?’ the King interrupted. “What ought we to do?” 

“If we send him to Prussia at this moment, then fifty thousand 
territorials will go after him and cut them all into dog meat 
before they reach Pultusk. We'd need to give Wittemberg a 
whole army for an escort and we can't do that... Ah, do you 
hear, Sire, how they’re howling there? They’re quite right to 
hate him... We must safeguard him somewhere for a time and 
send them all back when the danger’s over.” 

“That’s our only course, Majesty,” said Chancellor Korytzin- 
ski. 

“But where would he be safe?” threw in the Voyevode of 
Ruthenia. “We can’t keep him with us, dammit all, or we'll 
have a rebellion on our hands.” 

Then Pan Zamoyski sniffed and blew out his lips in his 
familiar manner. “What’s the problem, Sire? Give them to me. 
Let them sit in Zamost for a while till things quieten down. I[’Il 
Mccpehiiin sac (romeo orOthen Pemtmve tla Wet ticity ante 
take him, eh? What? Ha!” 

“But how will Your Excellency protect him on the way?” 
worried the Grand Chancellor. 

“Ha! I can still afford a few good lads,’ Pan Sobiepan nodded 
at the grim ranks of his splendid infantry around them. “Don’t 
I have enough musketeers and cannon? Let them try to get him 
from Zamoyski! Ha! We'll see, eh? What?” 

Here he began to cock his fists on his hips, slap his thighs, and 
sway from side to side in his saddle as if he were sitting in his 
favorite chair in the audience room in Zamost. 

“I can’t think of a better way,” said the Chancellor. 

“Neither do I,’ agreed Field Hetman Lantzkoronski. 

“Then take them, my dear Starosta,” the King told Zamoysk1. 

But Wittemberg, seeing that his life was no longer in imme- 
diate danger, decided to protest. “That’s not what we ex- 
pected!” he exclaimed. 

“Then go, sir!” Pan Pototzki said and gestured into the open 
distance. “We won’t stop you. Go where your fancy takes 
you!” 

Wittemberg said nothing. 


x -*§ * 


Meanwhile the Chancellor dispatched several dozen officers 


to announce to the unruly gentry that Wittemberg would not go 
free but that he’d be confined in Zamost. The uproar didn’t end 
immediately but the news had the effect of calming most minds 
and, long before evening, everyone’s thoughts turned into dif- 
ferent channels. The army started its entry into Warsaw and the 
sight of the recovered capital filled all hearts and minds with the 
joy of triumph. 

The King was also overjoyed. But he was badly troubled by 
the thought that he couldn’t keep the terms of the capitulation. 
As always, his best plans and intentions foundered on the con- 
stant turbulence, disobedience and lack of discipline of the 
territorial gentry. 

“One can never be sure of tomorrow with that kind of army,” 
Pan Tcharnyetzki told him, still too angry for more than con- 
demnation. “Sometimes they fight like heroes, sometimes they 
fight badly or run at one shot. It all depends on the mood of the 
moment, and all it takes is one hot breath of an evil wind and 
they) re ready tomerebelion. 

“God grant that they don’t start going home,” the King said, 
disturbed. “They are still badly needed, there 1s still much to do, 
but they think that they’ve done everything already and that the 
war is Over.” 

“Whoever caused this outbreak should be torn apart with 
horses!” Pan Tcharnyetzki went on. “No matter what services 
he performed before!” 

Ondergswent @UL at Once tOsscanenuton ean Zacloba. since 
everyone knew it was he who had called up that tempest, but he 
vanished from sight as completely as if the earth had swallowed 
him. The provost’s men looked for him in the city, among the 
gentry’s tents, in the wagon train, and even among the Tartars, 
but the old knight was nowhere to be found. 

Tyzenhaus said later that the King, as merciful and forgiving 
as ever, hoped with all his heart that the old knight would elude 
discovery and capture, and that he even made a Novena to that 
intent. And a week later, at some public dinner, when the King 
was in a more lighthearted mood, he was heard to say that he 
wished Zagloba hadn’t disappeared. 

“Let someone spread the word that Pan Zagloba should come 
out of hiding,” he said to the gathering, “because we’ve missed 
him and his witticisms.”’ 


And when the implacable Pan Tcharnyetzki made an angry 
gesture, the King added quietly: 

“He among us who carries justice in his heart rather than 
forgiveness would have to bear an axe in his chest in place of a 
heart. It’s easier for a man to transgress in this Commonwealth 
than anywhere else, but nowhere else do people make amends 
more swiftly and with greater sincerity and devotion.” 


xk *k * 


Saying this, the King had Babinitch in mind rather than 
Zagloba, because the young soldier asked him the night before 
for a mission into Lithuania. 

He told the King that he wanted to ignite the war and 
resistance there, raiding the Swedes as he once raided and 
harassed Hovansky; and because Yan Casimir had long wanted 
to send an experienced raider to help the Lithuanians, he gave 
his consent and then whispered a secret wish directly into the 
young soldier’s ear, after which Pan Andrei threw himself head- 
long in gratitude at his feet. Subaghazi, moved to generosity by 
another rich gift, gave him a further five hundred Dobrudjans, 
so that the young colonel led a force of more than fifteen 
hundred horsemen when he rode eastward on the following 
morning. 

He rode with confidence, sure that he’d be able to achieve 
something both useful and important with the strong force 
under his command. He longed for battle. His heart and soul 
cried out for fresh deeds of courage. He was full of hope for 
new fame and glory. He could already hear in his imagination 
how all of Lithuania would praise him and admire him, repeating 
his name with pride and veneration. And, in particular, he 
heard his name falling softly and with love from one pair of lips 
which he craved more than life itself, and at this thought he felt 
as if he’d sprouted wings. 

His journey was all the more joyful and lighthearted because 
he was the first to bring the news, wherever he appeared, that 
the Swedes had been defeated and Warsaw was free. 

‘Warsaw ts ours!’ 

The whole countryside resounded with these words wherever 
his horses’ hooves drummed along the highway. People ran out 
to meet him on the road with tears of joy running down their 


faces. Church bells rang out the news as he passed and everyone 
flocked to sing “Te Deum laudamus!’ in his wake. 

And it seemed to him as he rode among the deep, still woods 
and through the fields and meadows, that the tall dark pines and 
the golden wheat stalks were also whispering, swaying in the 
wind: 

‘The Swede is beaten! Warsaw is Ours! Warsaw has been taken!’ 


PART XXIX 


Chapter One Hundred and 


Twenty-one 


ALTHOUGH KETLING WAS close to the person of Prince Boguslav 
he didn’t know all the ins and outs of his thinking, nor could he 
tell Kmita everything that happened in Taurogen, especially since 
he was blinded by his own love for the Billevitch girl and saw 
things only from that emotional perspective. 

But Boguslav had a closer confidant in Pan Sakovitch, Starosta 
of Oshmya, who alone knew how deeply the Prince had plunged 
into his obsession with his fair captive, and what means he used 
to-lay siege to her person and her heart. 

This love, as he called it, was first and foremost a consuming 
lust because Boguslav didn’t understand any other feelings be- 
tween men and women. The Prince was an experienced and 
successful lover. But this particular desire was so violent and so 
overwhelming, that he often lost control of everything, includ- 
ing himself; so that on some evenings, when he sat alone with 
the amused Starosta, he’d seize himself by the hair and shout: 

“Pm burning up, Sakovitch! I’m burning!” 

Sakovitch’s answer was typical of the man. 

“Whoever wants to pick a honeycomb,” he’d say, “must first 
stun the bees. Is Your Highness’ medic short of sleeping 
draughts? Give him the word today and it’ll be all over by next 
morning.” 

BupEticwbLnihniccmnc|carecmbadateanpuadehmior several feasons. 
First, because one night he dreamed of old Colonel Billevitch, 
Olenka’s grandfather, who appeared at his pillow and glared at 
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him with threatening eyes until the first cockcrow. That dream 
stayed fixed in Boguslav’s superstitious mind because this reck- 
less noble, who didn’t understand the meaning of fear when it 
came to dealing with anything alive, lived in such utter dread of 
witchcraft, omens, and supernatural apparitions, that he broke 
into a cold sweat at the thought of how that grim figure would 
manifest itself if he followed Sakovitch’s advice. Even the 
cynical Starosta, who didn’t worry about offending God, but 
who feared ghosts and magic as much as the Prince, lost some 
faith in his own advice when he heard about this. 

The second reason for Boguslav’s tight grip on his passion was 
the presence of the Valachian along with her daughter. “The 
Valachian’ was the way the court referred to Prince Yanush’s 
wife who made her home in Taurogen at that time. While this 
great lady took a rather easy-going view of the pleasures that her 
own women found among the courtiers, coming from a warm, 
southern country whose people were rather lax about such 
things, she wouldn't stand for it if her daughter’s future husband 
committed a crime that cried for God’s vengeance. 

And later, when the Valachian left Taurogen at the urging of 
both Prince Yanush and Sakovitch, and took her daughter to the 
court of Courland, he didn’t dare to resort to violence for fear 
of an outcry that might convulse all of Lithuania. The Bil- 
levitches were both numerous and wealthy, and they'd be sure 
to hound him in the courts, which in such cases called for 
confiscation of all properties, abrogation of all privileges, and 
death on the scaffold. 

While the Radzivills were so powerful that they could tram- 
ple on the law at will, there was a chance that Yan Casimir could 
win his Swedish war; if that happened, the young prince would 
have quite enough problems on his hands without a capital 
crime to answer for in the public courts. And it was becoming 
hard to foresee how that war would go, when Yan Casimir’s 
power mounted every day, while Charles Gustav’s forces dwin- 
dled by attrition and his treasury was running short of money. 


a 
The Prince was a hot-blooded and impatient man but he was 


also a consummate politician who paid close attention to the 
greater arena around him. 


Passion gnawed at him. Reason urged caution and restraint. 
Superstitious fear chilled his rash impulses and clamped a bridle 
on his appetites, and then he fell into the grip of illness. All this, 
along with a rush of urgent public matters, each of which could 
have a major bearing on the war, put him under such relentless 
pressure that he became mentally and physically exhausted. 

Even Sakovitch wouldn’t have been able to guess the out- 
come of these inner conflicts if it hadn’t been for Boguslav’s love 
for his own image. This was a man who had amazingly few 
illusions about his own powers and an enormous appreciation 
for his capabilities. He thought himself a matchless statesman, a 
great military commander, a superb knight and warrior, and an 
unsurpassed conqueror of women. Was he to use violence or 
resort to drugs, he who traveled with a large brass-bound chest 
full of love letters from a variety of great foreign ladies? Weren't 
his riches, titles, almost royal powers, his great name, his beauty 
and his worldliness, enough to overcome the scruples of a 
provincial gentlewoman who, in comparison with his other 
conquests, was little more than a country hen? 

... And besides, he mused: how much greater would be both 
his triumph and his pleasure if the girl gave up her useless 
resistance, submitted of her own free will, and gave herself to 
him with a beating heart, a burning face, and the mist of passion 
clouding her widened eyes... 

Boguslav shook like a man possessed in anticipation of this 
imagined triumph, which he craved as avidly as the person of the 
girl herself. 

He was convinced that such a moment had to come. He 
cursed with impatience. He created all his own delusions, 
thinking at times that he was getting closer to his goal and, at 
other times, that he was losing ground; and it was then he cried 
that he was burning up. But whatever he felt at any given 
moment he didn’t stop working. 

First, he surrounded the girl with meticulous attentions, so 
that she’d have to be grateful for his care. He wanted her to 
believe in his decency and goodness, because he knew that 
gratitude and friendship were the gentle flames from which a 
burning fire could be made to spring with little extra effort. The 
many easy, pleasant and undemanding times that they spent 
together were to advance this prospect, and Boguslav took great 


care not to force the issue, so as not to frighten his quarry or to 
shake her trust. 

Meanwhile every glance, every word, and each accidental 
touch were designed to serve the same purpose as drops of water 
hollowing a stone. 

No gesture was wasted. 

Everything that he did for Olenka could be read as simple 
hospitality, or as that innocent admiration that exists between 
people drawn to each other by their own specia! qualities. But 
it could also be perceived as coming out of love. 

The boundaries were left purposely unclear and undefined, so 
that they could be crossed without alarm, and so that the girl 
would find herself at home in that unknown and uncharted 
country where nothing is exactly what it seems, without even 
knowing how she had got there. At the same time he enter- 
tained Olenka as if she were a sovereign Princess in her own 
right, showing her all the respectful courtesies due to royalty; 
but here too it was impossible to say if he did it just for her. The 
way he left it was that it all came naturally and simply from his 
inborn graciousness and his cultivated sense of chivalry to 
women in general. 

The game was out of character with Boguslav’s ruthless and 
impulsive nature but he was pleased to play it. First, he was sure 
that this was the best way to get what he wanted. Next, he 
rather liked the image of himself as a patient spider spinning his 
cunning webs, or as a hunter laying skillful snares for an elusive 
quarry. And finally, he was too pleased with his own percep- 


tiveness, subtlety and manipulative genius—which he had prac- 


ticed so effectively at the court of France—to miss the 
Opportunity. 

He centered all his entertainments, cavalcades and hunting 
parties around her but even that seemed natural, since after the 
departure of Prince Yanush’s wife and daughter, she really was 
the most distinguished lady at the court. Taurogen, being so 
close to the Elector’s border, was full of local gentlewomen who 
gathered there for protection from the Swedes, but they were 
first to yield precedence to Billevitchovna as the daughter of the 
most notable family among them. Meanwhile, even as the 
Commonwealth was drowning in blood everywhere else, 


Taurogen resounded with endless celebrations, so that a stranger 
might have thought that some lighthearted royal court had 
moved to the country for a round of summer frolics and amuse- 
ments. 
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Boguslav ruled Taurogen and his uncle’s nearby territories in 
Prussia like a sovereign monarch. His wishes were law. The 
Prussian cities supplied troops and money on his requisitions. 


The Prussian gentry—most of it Polish and Lithuanian by origin 


anyway—was glad to flock to his hunts, banquets and other 
spectacles. Boguslav even resurrected jousting in the lists, 
which was no longer practiced anywhere in those days, to 
entertain his lady. | 

One day he took part himself, dressed in silver armor and 
wearing a blue sash which Aleksandra had to knot for him, and 
unhorsed four of the most powerful Prussian knights one after 
another. Ketling was fifth in line. Sakovitch was the sixth, even 
though he was so immensely strong that he could stop a running 
carriage by grasping its wheels. The crowd went wild afterwards 
when the silver knight knelt before his lady to receive the 
victors laurels from her hands. The cheers were loud enough 
to drown the roar of the saluting cannon. Banners dipped and 
handkerchiefs waved with genuine enthusiasm. He, meanwhile, 
raised the visor of his helmet, looked into her flushed face with 
burning eyes, and pressed-her hands to his lips. 

On another occasion, when a baited bear slaughtered all of its 
tormenting mastiffs, the Prince leaped into the pit with a javelin 
and dressed only in a light Spanish robe, and not only speared 
the ferocious beast but also a halberdier who jumped in after 
him, thinking him in danger. 

As the granddaughter of a soldier brought up to honor cour- 
Ace stamememto: Delleve, thateumavery wasethe Enicteabenoute of 
manhood, and raised in the traditions that equated knighthood 
with bloodshed and warfare, Aleksandra couldn’t resist her ad- 
miration for such a fearless warrior. 

He, in turn, proved his almost superhuman courage practi- 
cally each day. The palace guests, who were unanimous in their 
heartfelt praise and enthusiasm for the Prince, linked his name 
with hers at every opportunity, so that it seemed impossible to 


mention Boguslav without mentioning her in the same breath as 
well. Everything around them conspired to bring them together 
while, at the same time, lifting them above all others, making 
them seem especially gifted and above the rules that governed 
merely ordinary people, and creating a distinctive sense of their 
separateness and uniqueness. 

He kept his silence but his eyes spoke volumes and the magic 
spun around her deepened with every moment. 

At nightfall, after a day filled with spectacles, the palace 
chambers glowed with multicolored lights, spreading a soothing 
and mysterious aura, as if transported from a land of dreams. 
Oriental perfumes lay upon the air. The soft music of hidden 
harps, lutes and other instruments created a sense of magic and 
enchantment. And there he was: moving through this dreams- 
cape of lights, sounds and perfumes like a fairy-tale prince 


adored and admired by everyone—young, beautiful, chivalrous, 
courageous—gleaming as bright as a sun in his ornaments and 
jewels, and as in love as if he were the classic shepherd of 
mythology. 
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What young girl could remain impervious to such seductive 
spells? What virtue could resist such magic? 

Nor could she avoid the young prince, living as they did 
under one roof. His hospitality may have been imposed but he 
discharged it honestly and with a truly magnanimous hand. 
Moreover, she hadn’t been unhappy to come to Taurogen. She 
hated Keydany. It represented more pain than she could bear. 
And she much preferred the chivalrous Boguslav, with his pre- 
tended love for the exiled Yan Casimir and the Commonwealth, 
to the traitor Yanush. Indeed, in her first months in Taurogen, 
she felt a great deal of appreciation for the handsome Prince, and 
noting quite quickly that he was anxious to be a friend to her, 
she sometimes used her influence with him to help other people. 

During her third month in the Prince’s palace she heard from 
Ketling that a friend of his, an artillery officer, had been ordered 
shot by a firing squad, and she interceded for him with the 
Prince. 

“A Goddess may order,” he told her with the grandiioquence 
of the time, tearing the death sentence in two and throwing it 


Jenemrcetms HUteshe may DOtplead, You rule here, my lady! 
Just tell me what to do! I’d burn Taurogen to the ground if that 
would bring a smile to your lips. All I want in exchange is to 
see you happy and to have you forget everything that caused you 
pain before.” 


x * * 


Happiness, however, was more than she could manage just 
then, since her heart was full of pain, bitterness and contempt 
towards the man to whom she'd given her first love and whom 
she thought a criminal worse than a parricide. That Kmita, who 
offered to sell his King for money as Judas had sold Christ, 
Deedine more (@atnoonies im nenmevessevchy aday. alii Liticrmire 
turned into a human monster whose remembered love filled her 
with pain and horror. She couldn’t forgive herself for having 
loved him once, but her hatred for him made it impossible for 
Netto toreet Mimi: 

Even pretending to be happy was difficult in the presence of 
Sieh ccunO mollusc sad sto be teratetul tothe smmilces tor 
rejecting Kmita’s criminal offer and for everything that he was 
doing for her. She did wonder why this splendid knight, full of 
such noble sentiments, didn’t rush to the aid of their Motherland 
even though he opposed the machinations of the traitor Yanush. 
She had to assume that politics required subtleties beyond her 
understanding and that such an experienced diplomat knew 
what he was doing. Boguslav hinted that he was working night 
and day behind the scenes to save the Commonwealth, that his 
frequent trips to Tilsit were part of his arduous negotiations 
between Yan Casimir, Charles Gustav and the Elector, and that 
he’d soon be able to offer their country a new, peaceful life. 

“Tm not doing this for any high offices or positions for 
fiipecltmanersalaetowner Oiten, | veseven sacrificed umy icousin 
Yanush, who was like a father to me in his kindness, because I 
don’t believe I’d be able to beg his life from the implacable 
Marie-Louise. But I must do what God, my conscience and my 
love for our dear Motherland dictate... ~ 


When he said such things—with grief and resignation in his 


delicate face, and his brilliant eyes raised towards the ceiling—he 
seemed as noble in his soul and spirit as those ancient, legendary 
heroes that old Colonel Billevitch read about in the works of 


Virgil, Homer and Cornelius, and taught her to revere, and she 
admired him all the more. It came to the point, that when she 
was particularly tormented by the memories of the loathsome 
Kmita, she looked for peace and consolation in thoughts of 
Boguslav. The former personified a grim and terrifying dark- 
ness; the latter cast a brilliance which soothed and warmed the 
most troubled spirit. 

Her uncle, the Constable of Rosyen, and her old maiden aunt 
Panna Kulvyetzovna who had been brought from Vodokty to 
ease her transition, also pushed her powerfully towards that 
unsuspected slope, singing Boguslav’s praises night and day. He 
thought them both an unmitigated nuisance, and wanted noth- 
ing better than to get rid of them as politely as was necessary, 
but he had captivated them so completely that even the mutter- 
ing, unhappy Constable fell under his spell. The friendship and 
favor of a Radzivill, after all, were hard to resist. 


x «* * 


Ironically, it was Boguslav’s most persuasive weapon—that 
almost royal splendor of his name and station with which he 
dazzled or disarmed all his other conquests—that served against 
him here. Even Olenka knew that she could fall in love with 
him completely, and that she might have done so if he were just 
another member of the highborn gentry, not a princely magnate. 
She would have done so despite her grandfather’s Last Will 
which left her only a choice between Kmita and the convent. 
But this was a serious, strong young woman of great discipline 
over her wants and feelings, a truly decent soul who abhorred 
corruption in mind as in body, so that she neither could nor 
would allow herself to think of anything other than a grateful 
and admiring friendship. 

Her family stood too far down the many graded ranks of the 
Polish-Lithuanian gentry for her ever to become his wife, but 
far too high for her to become his mistress. She looked at him 
as any lady at a royal court might look at a monarch in spite of 
everything he said or did to erase that difference in her mind. 
It didn’t help that he began to say—half out of calculation, and 
half, as he became carried away by his own obsession, by his 
need for her—what he had said that first night in Keydany: that 
it was no new thing for the Radzivills to marry within the 


gentry. Such ideas found no more tenure in her mind than 
water droplets on the breast-feathers of a swan, and she remained 
what she was from the beginning: grateful, friendly, admiring, 
finding relief in her thoughts of him as a hero, but calm and 
untroubled in her heart. 

He, however, couldn’t understand the way her mind was 
working. Her feelings were an ever greater mystery. He 
thought, at times, that he was nearing his desired goal. He also 
noticed, with shame and an inner anger, that he was far more 
careful with her—and far less adventurous—than he had been 
among the first ladies of Paris, Brussels and the Netherlands. 

Could this be real love, he asked himself, amazed. Or was it 
just that there was something in her—in that young face, so full 
of dignity and goodness, in those sky-blue eyes looking out with 


such crystal clarity from under her dark brows—that demanded 
even his respect. Kmita, in his time, didn’t let all this stand in 
his way, and jumped at the chance to kiss those proud lips and 
those serious eyes, but Kmita was her betrothed. 

All her other would-be cavaliers, beginning with Pan Volo- 
dyovski, the boisterous and pleasure-given Prussian gentry gath- 
ered in Manurogen, and the Prince himself, comldmt biem@as 
intimate with her as they were with other gentlewomen. 

~ The Prince had his impulsiveness to goad him. Once, driving 

with her in a carriage, he pressed her leg, whispering: ‘Don’t be 
afraid.’ Her only fear, she answered, was that she might regret 
the trust which she placed in him. Boguslav found no easy 
answer, withdrew, and returned to his original strategy of con- 
quest by patience. 

But even that patience began to run out. 

The threatening vision of Old Colonel Billevitch dwindled in 
his memory, he started thinking more and more about the means 
suggested by Sakovitch, and he believed it likely that all the 
Billevitches would die in the war, leaving no one to hound him 
through the courts in peacetime. 

His passions burned hotter than ever but the war intruded. 
Suddenly something happened far beyond his reach, and every- 
thing in Taurogen took a different turn. 


Chapter One Hundred and 


Twenty-two 


THE NEWS that Pan Sapyeha had taken Tikotzin and that the 
Prince- Voyevode and Grand Hetman of the Lithuanians lost his life 
in the ruins of the castle, struck Taurogen like a thunderbolt. The 
town and castle boiled with activity and Boguslav left at once for 
Koenigsberg where he was to meet with the ministers of the 
Elector and the King of Sweden. 

His absence stretched longer than expected and, in the mean- 
time, Prussian and even Swedish troops began to mass around 
Taurogen, and the truth began seeping out at last that Boguslav 
had been siding with the Swedes all along just like his cousin 
Yanush. 

It just so happened that in that very instant Pan Tomasz, the 
Constable of Rosyen, heard about the burning of his Billevitche 
by Loewenhaupt’s detachments, which crushed an insurgent 
band near Saules and were now looting, burning and destroying 
everything throughout that whole region. Pan Tomasz leaped 
up as if he’d been scalded and left to see the damage for himself 
and the Prince did nothing to detain him. On the contrary, he 
was pleased to see the last of the irritating noble and even told 
him just before he set out on his own quick journey: “Now you 
understand why I’ve had the two of you brought here to Tauro- 
Sen. YOU! OMiemmre yOu singese 

Both of them left soon after. Olenka was left alone with her 
maiden aunt. She confined herself immediately to her rooms, 
seeing no one except a few women who brought her the news 
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that the prince was mounting a major military expedition against 
thes olishetorecs tamtne soutin, 

At first she took it all for idle or malicious gossip but then she 
determined to get at the truth and asked that Ketling be brought 
to her chambers because she knew that the honest young Scot 
wouldn’t compound anybody’s lie. 


x * * 


He came at once, happy to be summoned, and Aleksandra 
started questioning him at once. 

“There are so many conflicting tales told around Taurogen 
nowadays,” she began, “that we’re all quite lost among them. 
Some people say that the Prince- Voyevode died a natural death. 
Others claim that he was killed by the confederates and cut to 
pieces as cruelly as he lived. Would you tell me, cavalier, how 
he died and why?” 

Ketling hesitated for a moment. It was clear that he was 
struggling with his own diffidence towards Aleksandra. Then 
he flushed deeply and blurted out: 

“You, my lady, are the cause of the Prince- Voyevode’s destruc- 
fone 

“Te?” she asked, astonished. 
~ “Yes, madam. Because our Prince preferred to stay in Tauro- 
gen rather than marching out to rescue his kinsman. He... 
forgot about everything beside you, my lady.” 

It was her turn to flush as crimson as a rose. A long silence 
followed. The Scot stood hat in hand, with his eyes lowered and 
his head bowed towards his chest in a position of respect and 
dedicated service, but then he looked up and shook his fair hair 
behind him in a nervous gesture. 

“If my words have offended you, my lady,” he said with quiet 
but firm sincerity. “Permit me to kneel before you and beg your 
forgiveness.” 

“Don’t do that, cavalier,” she said swiftly, seeing that the 
young knight was already bending a knee to kneel. “I know that 
what you said comes from an honest heart. I’ve noticed long 
ago that you wish me well. That’s true, isn’t it? You do wish 
me well?” 

The young officer raised his sky-blue, angelic eyes, placed a 


hand on his heart, and said in a voice as soft and sad as the 
whisper of a breeze: “Ah, my lady... my lady...!” 

Then he grew quiet again, afraid that he had overstepped his 
bounds, and let his head drop to his chest once more like a 
faithful courtier waiting for the orders of his beloved Princess. 

“I’m among strangers here,” she said. “With no one to take 
my part. And though I can look after myself, and God will 
protect me from any misadventure, yet I also need a good, 
honest friend who’d stand at my side. Would you be my 
brother? Would you warn me in case of need so that I’d know 
what to do and how to avoid whatever pitfalls might be readied 
for mee” 

She stretched her hand towards him as she said it and he knelt 
at once, even though she tried to stop him, and pressed her 
fingers respectfully to his lips. 

“Tell me, then,” she said. “What is really happening ail 
around me?” 

“The Prince is in love with you, my lady,” Ketling answered. 
“Surely you must have noticed...?” 

But now she covered her face with both her hands. “I saw it, 
yee I didnt see it, shemmurmunredsatiasc, It scemcamtoume at 
times that he was merely a good and decent man...” 

“Decent!” the young officer burst out like a dulled, dismal 
Eeno. 

“Yes... It did occur to me now and then that I might stir his 
passions, without wanting to, but I calmed myself with the 
thought that he wouldn’t harm me. I was grateful for all he did 
for me even though I didn’t ask for so much kindness. In fact 
I’ve been worrying that he had already given me much more 
than I can honestly repay.” 

Ketling drew a deep, relieved breath. 

“May I speak freely, madame” he asked. 

“By all means!” 

“The Prince trusts only two men, Pan Sakovitch and General 
Peterson, and Peterson is well-disposed towards me because we 
both come from the same British Isles and he carried me in his 
arms when I was a child. So whatever I know about all this I 
have from him. The Prince has lost his head about you, madam. 


Everything that’s been happening here—those banquets, those 


hunts, those balls, and that tourney thanks to which I spit blood 
every day—is done with you in mind. The Prince is madly in 
love with you, my lady, but it’s an unclean passion. All he wants 
is to dishonor you, not to marry you, even though he’d be 
unable to find a more worthy lady if he were the King of the 
entire world, not merely a Prince. But he has another lady in 
mind for marriage. He is pledged to marry the Princess Marie 
Anne, daughter of Prince Yanush, along with her fortune. I 
know this from Peterson, and I take God Almighty for my 
witness, that what I’m saying is as true as the Holy Gospels. 
Don't believe the Prince, my lady! Don’t trust in his kindness! 
Don’t think yourself safe in his moderation! Be on guard, watch 
yourself, and be careful with each step you take because they’re 
laying traps against you everywhere here. I can’t even speak of 
some of the things that Peterson has told me. There isn’t a 
fouler criminal in the world than that damned Sakovitch. But I 
simply can’t speak about that!” 

The handsome young Scot, childlike in his golden, blue-eyed 
beauty, caught his breath and closed his eyes in horror, and then 
resumed in a feverish voice. 

“If it weren’t for my oath of service to the Prince,” he grated 
out, as dangerous as a lion, “this hand and this sword would free 
you, milady, from these snares for ever... But first I’d_ kill 
Sakovitch... Yes! Him before all others! Even before those who 
drained the blood out of my father in my country, took all of 
Our possessions, and turned me into a homeless mercenary. 
Ewen Betore those! 
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Here Ketling’s whole body quivered with an onrush of sup- 
pressed emotions. His right hand clutched the hilt of his rapier 
as struggled to control himself and to find new words. But then 
he recovered and spilled in one breath what means Sakovitch 
was suggesting to the Prince. 

To his amazement, Panna Aleksandra, reacted far more calmly 
than he had expected. It was as if she had anticipated, without 
knowing it, that all those courtly pleasures would lead inevitably 
to the edge of the pit and had unconsciously prepared herself 
against it. She merely lost some color in her face and a stern, 
determined light appeared in her eyes. 


“Tll know how to protect myself!” she said. “So help me God 
and the Holy Cross!” 

“The Prince has refrained so far from going with Sakovitch’s 
advice,” Ketling added. “But when he realizes that the path he 
chose won't get him anywhere...” 

And he began to relate some of the reasons that had so far 
restrained Boguslav. 

She listened with angrily furrowed brows but she hardly heard 
him because all her thoughts had flown in search of some means 
that might free her from that dangerous hospitality. But since 
there wasn’t one blood-stained corner in the country where she 
might be safe, and because plans of escape seemed so impossible 
at that moment, she preferred not to say anything about it. 

“Tell me just one more thing, cavalier,’’she said at last. “Does 
Prince Boguslav stand with the King of Poland or does he side 
with Sweden?” 

“It’s no secret among any of us,” the young officer informed 
her. “That the Prince wants a partition of this Commonwealth 
so that he might turn Lithuania into his own independent 
duchy.” 

Here he fell silent once more and his thoughts seemed to 
follow the path taken by Olenka’s because he added after a brief 
moment: 

“The Swedes and tie Elector areat missweck and call, wma 
since they're taking over the entire country there’s no way to 
hide from them anywhere.” 

Olenka said nothing. 
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Ketling waited a few moments longer, in case she might wish 
to ask him any other questions; but since she remained silent, 
plunged into her own thoughts, he decided that he should not 
trouble her any further. He prepared to take his leave, bowed 
towards the ground, and swept the floor in a courtly gesture 
with the long plumes of his hat. 

“Thank you, sir,” she said and extended her hand towards 
him. 

The officer bowed again and began to back respectfully to- 
wards the door. 


But suddenly a light flush passed across her cheeks, she hesi- 
tated for another moment, and then said: 

“One more word, cavalier...” 

“Each of your words, milady, is a grace for me...” 

“Did you know... Pan Andrei Kmita?”’ 

“Yes, madam. In Keydany. The last time I saw him was in 
Pilvishkye, when we were coming up from Podlasye.” 

“And is it true what the Prince has said about him? About 
how Pan Kmita offered to raise his hand against the King of 
Poland?” 

“That I don’t know, madam... I can merely say that they had 
a long conference together in Pilvishkye, then they rode off 
together into the woods, and the Prince was so long in coming 
back that Peterson became alarmed and sent troops after him. | 
led those troops, madam. We met the Prince on the road as he 
was coming back but he was quite alone. I noted that he was 
badly shaken, as if something had stirred him and upset him 
greatly, and he talked out loud to himself which is something he 
never did before. ‘Satan himself wouldn’t risk such an undertaking,’ 
I heard him muttering. And that’s all I know. It was only later, 
at Prince Yanush’s reception, when Prince Boguslav brought up 
the offer that Pan Kmita supposedly made to him, that I thought 
it must have happened at that time.” 

Aleksandra’s lips tightened. 

“Thank you,’ she said again. 

And a moment later she was left alone. 


x «*«* * 


All she could think about just then was how to escape. She 
simply had to tear herself out of all these hideous and degrading 
places, slip out of her trap, and put herself out of reach of the 
treacherous Prince. But where was she to go? All the towns and 
villages were held by the Swedes. Convents lay in ruins. Cas- 
tles that had defied the invaders were either occupied or razed 
to the ground. The whole country swarmed with mercenary 
soldiers and—far worse than any cut-throat mercenaries—with 
military deserters, bandits and marauders of all kinds. What fate 
could meet a lone young woman thrown into this maelstrom? 
Who’d go with her? Her old maiden aunt, her uncle, and a scant 


two dozen of his household servants? And how could that be 
enough to protect her? 

Ketling would go with her, she thought, if she were to ask 
him, and he might bring a handful of friends and loyal soldiers 
who'd want to go with him; but his love for her was all too 
evident, so how was she to place herself under an even greater 
obligation to him, acquiring a debt that she would be unable to 
repay with any honesty? 

And besides, how could she expose this youth, barely grown 
from boyhood, to the pursuit, the hardships, and to Boguslav’s 
vengeance when she couldn’t offer him anything but friendship? 
So she asked herself over and over what to do, where to run, and 
where to look for refuge, since danger and humiliation seemed 
to surround her everywhere she looked. 

Distraught, she turned to prayer, reciting with a special 
warmth and fervor the old traditional invocation to the Holy 
Mother with which her grandfather sought solace in times of 
greatest peril: 

‘God saved You and the Child 
From King Herod’s fury 

And turned the roads before you 
Into paths of glory.’ | 


xk * * 


Meanwhile a strong wind had risen up outside and the trees 
began to rustle powerfully in the orchard just beyond her win- 
dows. The praying girl remembered the forests at whose edge 
she had been raised from childhood, and the thought that she 
would find a safe refuge among those old, familiar woodlands 
flashed through her mind like lightning. 

She could take a deep, thankful breath then, because she 
found what she was looking for. 

Yes! First she’d go to the Zyelonka Forest and then into the 
vast, spreading Forests of Rogov where no enemy would ever 
enter and no marauder would look for loot or pillage! Even a 
local man who lost his way among those forest giants might 
wander there until he died, so how could strangers or foreigners 
survive there, not knowing the trails? Old friends, the Do- 
mashevitch hunters or the Stakyan pitchmakers would defend 
her there, and if they were all away, gone to the war with Pan 


Volodyovski, then those same dense woods would offer her 
protection all the way into other palatinates and yet other 
forests. 

The sudden recollection of Pan Volodyovski brought a 
pleased, happy smile to Olenka’s lips. 

Now there was a defender! There was the true soldier and 
the honest saber who'd have no trouble in protecting her from 
all the Radzivills, just as he’d defended her from Kmita. 

Here she remembered that it was Volodyovski who advised 
her, that time when he caught Kmita near Billevitche, to go for 
safety to the Byelovyezha Forest. 

‘And he was right!’ she thought. 

The Rogov and Zyelonka Forests lay too near to the Radz- 
ivills’ possessions, and close below Byelovyezha stood the army 
of that same Pan Sapyeha who had just wiped the most danger- 
ous and powerful Radzivill off the face of the earth. 

SO Utne memrold inemscli, let it besbyeclomveznas loday... 
tomorrow... just as soon as her uncle Tomasz got back from 
Billevitche! She’d waste no time until then or after. The dark, 
ancient depths of Byelovyezha would close protectively around 
her. And then, after the storm had passed, she would seek her 
peace, sanctuary, forgetfulness and refuge from all human mal- 
ice, memory, pain, bitterness and regret among the nuns. 


Chapter One Hundred and 
Twenty-three 


THE CONSTABLE OF ROSYEN returned a few days later. Even 
though he was traveling with a special pass from Prince Boguslav, 
the country town of Rosyen was as far as he could get in his own 
home district. To go to his family seat was a waste of time since 
it no longer existed on the face of the earth. The manor house, 
the buildings and the entire village were burned to the ground in 
the recent fighting between the partisan detachment led by the 
Jesuit Father Strashevitch and the German mercenaries of Captain 
von Rossa. The people were gone, either hiding in the woods or 
banded in their own partisan formations. Only earth and water 
were left to mark the spot where the rich settlement had stood for 
generations. | 

The roads were all the more dangerous because they were 
infested by bands of marauders, formed out of deserters from all 
kinds of armies, who roved the countryside in powerful detach- 
ments, making their living out of murder, robbery and pillage, 
and threatening even some of the smaller military commands. 
With all this to contend with, the old constable couldn’t even 
reassure himself that his money-barrels were still safely buried in 
his ruined orchards, so he came back to Taurogen angry, anx- 
ious, and full of bitter hatred for the destroyers of his home. 

He'd barely stepped out of his rickety kalamashka when 
Olenka caught him by the arm, pulled him into her room and 
told him everything she had heard from Ketling. 

The old noble shuddered in shame and horror. Not having 
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any children of his own, he loved and cared for the girl as if she 
were his own natural daughter, and now he could hardly contain 
himself with anger. He could say nothing for a time, clutching 
spasmodically at the hilt of his saber, except to cry out “Kill, 
whoever believes in God! Strike, whoever has any decency 
about him!” At last he grasped his head in both his hands and 
made his own admission. 

“Mea culpa, mea maxima culpa,” he confessed. “Even my thick 
head got a flash of that once in a while, particularly since one 
fellow or another whispered now and then that this Devil’s son 
had lost his head about you. But I said nothing. I even rubbed 
my hands, thinking: ‘Maybe he’ll want to marry her?’ We're 
related to the Gosyevskis and the Tyzenhauses, aren’t we? So 
why shouldn’t we be related to the Radzivills as well? But God 
DAsspuUnIshedsiie@ribmessin Of pride...' ba, thats quite time 
relationship that traitor had in mind for us, may God strike him 
deja! PAbouleasminne as the Oneybety cen a manor oulltand: a4 
village cow herd! God strike you dead, you traitor! But wait, 
wait, you'll pay for this, unless this hand and this saber turn to 
Gust COMecrIer. =) 

“We must first think of a way to escape from here,” Olenka 
reminded and outlined her own ideas about Byelovyezha. 

_The old constable, having growled and snorted his fill of 
threats for a while, listened carefully to everything she said, then 
nodded agreement. 

“T’ve in mind to gather up my people and form a partisan band 
of my own,’ he added. “We’ll raid the Swedes like others are 
doing. We'll harass them the way that Kmita once harassed 
Hovansky. And you’ll be a lot safer in the field and in the woods 
than at the court of this heretic and traitor!” 

“Good,” the young woman answered. “Then let’s do just 
that 

“And the sooner the better!” the old noble caught fire from 
his own anger and enthusiasm. “Ha! [ still don’t lack for either 
serfs or scythes! So they burned my residence, so be it! [ll get 
my people from other villages... All the Buillevitches who are 
already in the field will join us at once. We'll show you a 
relationship, you princeling! You'll learn what it means to 
tread on the Billevitch honor! So you’re a Radzivill, so what? 
There may be no Hetmans among the Buillevitches but there 


never were any traitors either! We’ll see whom all of Zmudya 
will choose to follow...!” 

herehe turmedito Olenka: 

“First we'll settle you safely in Byelovyezha,” he said, “and 
then we'll come back here! That’s how it'll be! He must be 
made to pay for this insult because that is an injury perpetrated 
on the entire gentry. Anyone who doesn’t stand behind us will 
be declared an outlaw! God will help, our brothers will assist us, 
all good citizens will flock to our side, and then we’ll show 
Radzivill the meaning of swords and fire! He’ll see just how 
equal we Billevitches can be! Infamy on him who doesn’t come 
to join us! Infamy on whoever fails to show his naked saber to 
the traitor! The King, the Commonwealth and all the Diets 
stand in this behind us!” | 

Red as a beetroot, with his hair standing up on end like the 
spikes of a threatened hedgehog, the enraged old noble started 
pounding the table with his fist. 

“This is a far more pressing war than anything to do with any 
Swedes,” he said. “Because we represent all the rights and 
privileges of the gentry, we are the sources of all her laws, and 
it's in our injuries that the Commonwealth suffers the greatest 
ruin. Infamy on him who doesn’t understand this! Our Moth- 
erland will perish unless we wreak our punishment and venge- 
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ance on that lying traitor 
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The old Constable fell into such a frightful rage that Olenka 
had to work hard indeed to bring him back to reason. And here 
was something that spoke volumes about the character of the 
proud, self-willed, religious, patriotic but essentially self-cen- 
tered Polish gentry: he had sat as quiet as a church mouse all 
this time, even though not merely his country but the world 
itself seemed to be falling in ruins all around him. But when 
someone touched the Billevitches, and threatened their good 
name, that’s when he saw a cataclysm convulsing the Common- 
wealth and roared like a lion. 

But Aleksandra, who had a strong influence upon him, man- 
aged to calm him down eventually. She explained that their 
salvation, and the success of their escape, depended upon the 
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strictest secrecy, and that the Prince must have no idea that they 
had fathomed his character and intentions. 

The old noble swore by all he held most holy that he’d do 
exactly as she said and then the two of them sat down to plan 
their escape. Getting away wouldn’t be as difficult as all that, 
since it didn’t seem as if they were watched and guarded with 
any special care. The Constable decided to send a trusted 
servant with letters to all his bailiffs, as well as to the stewards 
and administrators of all the other Billevitch properties, to arm 
and gather the peasantry. 

Next, six loyal grooms were supposedly to ride to Billevitche, 
to dig up the buried money-barrels and the family silver. But, 
in reality, they were to halt in the nearby Girlakov Woods, and 
wait there for their master with fresh horses, the baggage and 
provisions. 

Pan Tomasz and Aleksandra were to leave Taurogen a day 
later with a pair of servants, going as if for a sleigh-ride to 
neighboring Gavna, then switch to the waiting riding mounts 
and be on their way. The trip to Gavna, they agreed, wouldn't 
arouse anyone's suspicions; they went there often to visit the 
Olbrotovski family, and sometimes stayed the night, so that no 
one in Taurogen would be particularly alarmed if they didn’t 
return the same day. By the time that Boguslav’s men realized 
that their hostages had got away from them, and sent an armed 
force in pursuit, the fugitives would be safe among their own 
Armledektisimen anGuretainers Im tnhem@epen Of une forests. lhe 
Prince’s absence, they believed, assured their success. 

Meanwhile Pan Tomasz threw himself eagerly into the prepa- 
rations. The lad with the letters rode out the next day. A day 
later the Constable had a long talk with Peterson about his 
buried money which, as he put it, amounted to some hundred 
thousand silver pieces, and about the need to safeguard this 
treasure in Taurogen. Peterson had no reason to doubt the old 
noble who really was just as rich as he was said to be. 

“Let your men bring the money here as soon as they can,’’ the 
Scottish general agreed. “In fact if they need help I'll give them 
some soldiers.” 

“The fewer men that know about this the better,” the old 
noble cautioned. “My men are loyal and I’ll have them cover 
up the barrels with a load of hemp, which is often sent from our 


region to Prussia. Or under roofing shingles which nobody will 
want to steal.” 

“The shingles would be better,” Peterson advised. “Because 
anyone poking through the hemp with a lance or saber might 
notice that there’s something under it. As for the money, Your 
Excellency would be best advised to hand it over to the Prince, 
in exchange for script for repayment later. I know that His 
Highness needs ready cash just now because his regular incomes 
are slow in coming nowadays.” 

“I'd like to be of such service to the Prince that he’d never 
need anything again,’ the old noble answered with a grim smile 
on his florid face. 

That ended their talk. Everything seemed to be working out 
as planned. The six grooms left shortly afterwards and Pan 
Tomasz and Olenka were to set out on their sleigh-ride first 
thing the next morning. 
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That night, however, all their plans had to be hastily post- 
poned. Boguslav returned, unexpectedly and quite without any 
advance warning, with two regiments of heavy Prussian cavalry 


clattering behind him. He was in foul temper—his talks with 


the Swedes and Prussians must not have gone too well—and he 
called an immediate war council to plan his campaign in Pod- 
lasye against Pan Sapyeha. 


Anxious and irritated, the Prince met with Count Seide- 


witz—the Elector’s minister-plenipotentiary—and with Peter- 
son, Sakovitch and von Kyritz, the Prussian cavalry commander. 
They stayed up most of the night with their maps and plans, 
discussing their means and resources until three o’clock in the 
morning. 

“The Elector and the King of Sweden have given me an 
adequate reinforcement,” Boguslav informed them. “So we've 
a choice of two eventualities. Either we'll find Sapyeha in 
Podlasye, which means that we'll have to crush him, or he’s 
already gone, in which case we'll occupy Podlasye without a 
shot. All this, however, requires lots of money and that’s some- 
thing that neither the King nor the Elector could give me 
because they’re short themselves.” 

“Who could be a better source of money than you, Your 


Highness?” asked Count Seidewitz. “The whole world knows 
about the inexhaustible Radzivill resources.” 

Angered and irritated as he was, Boguslav snapped out an 
impatient answer. | 

“If I drew in all the incomes due from my inherited posses- 
sions I'd have enough to buy five of your German Princes. But 
the country’s at war, the rents don’t come in time or they’re 
intercepted by the rebels. I could borrow against future pay- 
ment from the Prussian cities but you, Count, know better than 
anyone what's going on there. Those burghers might untie 
their money sacks for Yan Casimir but for no one else.” 

“And Koenigsberg? How did Your Highness do among the 
K oenigsbergers?” 

“I took what | could get but it’s not enough.” 

pltawe iteasmimapeeianiavor at thisutime, seetersom card 
smoothly, “that I can be of service to Your Highness with advice 
and news.” 

"oll di bcion Metter service With solme Leady casi. 

“This news is as good as money. Pan Billevitch told me just 
yesterday that he has large sums buried in his orchards and that 
he wants to bring them over here to place with Your Highness 
in exchange for script.” 

Elicia omnre act irom Meaven Becusiay cried. ~“Andiso s 
that old noble. How much does he have?” 

“More than a hundred thousand, not counting the family 
plate and jewels which must amount to that much again.” 

“The noble won’t want to sell his plate and jewels, but we can 
always pawn them. I’m grateful to you, Peterson, because this 
windfall comes to me just in time. I’ll have to talk with Bil- 
levitch in the morning.” 

“Then I'll alert him to it,” Peterson said at once. “Because he 
and the young lady plan to go visiting in Gavna first thing in the 
morning.” 

“With whom?” 

“With their friends, the Kutchuk-Olbrotovskis. They’ve 
been therevbetorc.” 

“Tell him not to go until I’ve talked to him.” 

“His servants have already gone ahead to Billevitche. I’m just 
wondering if the roads are safe enough for them and the money.” 

“We can send a whole regiment after them if we must, but 


we'll talk about that later. Ah, this comes just in time! It 
couldn’t be better! And think how amusing it’ll be, gentlemen, 
if I tear Podlasye away from the Commonwealth with money 
given me by such a royalist and patriot.” 
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With this the Prince dismissed his council for the night 
because he still had to place himself in the hands of his personal 
attendants whose task it was to bathe him at the close of day, 
provide the intricate massages learned in foreign countries, and 
apply the ointments that preserved his extraordinary beauty. 
This usually took an hour, sometimes two, and the Prince was 
already tired by his long journey, his protracted meeting, and the 
late night hour. 

Next morning Peterson stopped Pan Tomasz and Olenka as 
they were on the point of leaving, by letting them know that the 
Prince wanted a word with them. Their departure had to be 
delayed. But since Peterson also told them what it was about 
they were not especially alarmed. 

Whe Prince called on them: inthe apamemicmt abouran neur 
later. Pan Tomasz and Olenka had sworn to themselves that 
they wouldn’t let him suspect that anything had changed, and 
that they’d receive him just as pleasantly and calmly as before, 
but they couldn’t do it no matter how they tried. Olenka’s 
features seemed to freeze at the sight of the young Prince. The 
Constable’s face reddened and swelled with blood, and they 
both stood upset, distraught and in confusion, struggling in vain 
torbe asdnenmdly andsat case as he d nave expected: 

he Prince, in) contrast, was as telawedeasmever. stilismeres 
seemed to lack their usual luster, and he wore less rouge than 
normally, but this pallor played beautifully against the pearl- 
grey, silver-threaded robe he wore in the morning. He realized 
at once that there was a definite chill in their reception of him, 
but he put it down to their discovery of his real relationship with 
the Swedes, and he decided to hoodwink these two fervent 
Polish royalists at once. 

“No doubt you’ve heard, sir, about the great misfortune that 
has befallen me?” he asked the Constable after the usual greet- 
ings. 


“Your Highness wishes to talk about the death of the Prince- 
Voyevode?” the old noble shot back in reply. 

“Not just about his death. It’s a cruel blow but I’ve already 
consigned my grief to God who as I trust must have already 
recompensed Prince Yanush for all the injuries he suffered here 
onearth. My real enter comes from tne burden of a civil) war 
that God has seen fit to place on my shoulders, and that’s a bitter 
fate for every loyal citizen who loves his Motherland.” 

Whe Constable said nothing, he imesrely shotw@lenka a quick 
sideways glance, while the Prince continued: 

“All my work, all my efforts, and all those vast costs that God 
alone will ever know about, have brought us finally to the point 
Oljpedece Practically nethine more Temamed to be done tham to 
sign the treaties. The Swedes were to leave the Common- 
wealth, asking for nothing more than an assurance by the King 
and the Estates General, that Carolus would be elected as our 
monarch once Yan Casimir is gone. Such a great warrior would 
be a true salvation for the Commonwealth. Moreover, they 
were to leave us an auxiliary army for the Russian and Ukrainian 
wars, so that we'd even be able to recover everything we'd lost 
and extend our borders... 


“But,’—and here Boguslav’s voice struck a note of sad- 


ness—“this didn’t suit the whims of Pan Sapyeha, who'd be 
unable to pursue his own private war against the Radzivills... 
Everyone else has given his consent to these agreements! But he 
alone opposes these life-saving measures and resists them with 
armed force. Ah, the salvation of our dear country doesn’t mean 
a thing to him as long as he can press his own personal advan- 
tage! So it has finally come to this, that he must be beaten down 
into obedience, and that’s the function entrusted to me by a 
secret protocol between Carolus and our own beloved King Yan 
Caciimit... 

“That's my great burden,” Boguslav continued. “That is my 
great misfortune. I’ve never shirked my duty so I'll undertake 
this task just like all the others, though I know that many people 
will think badly of me, finding it more convenient to believe 
that I’m launching a fratricidal conflict out of simple venge- 
aINGeD © 

“Whoever got to know Your Highness as well as we have,” 


the old noble answered, “won't be led astray by appearances and 
will always understand your real intentions.” 

Here the old Constable, dazzled by his own glib diplomacy 
and cunning, began to wink at Aleksandra in such an obvious 
manner that she became afraid the Prince would catch on, which 
he did at once. 

‘They don’t believe me,’ he thought in anger and amazement 
which he was careful to conceal. But the shock was quite 
considerable none the less. 

Boguslav, being what he was, was utterly convinced that it 
was an unforgivable insult to doubt the word of a Radzivill even 
when that Radzivill found it expedient to tell lies. 

“Peterson told me,” he told the Constable after a brief mo- 
ment, “that you want to exchange your moneys for my script. I 
will be glad to oblige you in that matter, sir, since I don’t mind 
admitting that I’d be pleased to see some ready cash just now. 
When everything quietens down again, you'll have a choice in 
how to be repaid. You'll be able to get it back in gold, and with 
interest, or I’d lease you a handful of estates, so that you won't 
lose by it either way.” 

And here the Prince turned towards Olenka. 

“Forgive me, my lady, that we must deal with such crass 
matters in your presence, which would be better served with 
more poetic subjects. It’s a poor kind of conversation, I admit, 
but the times are such that there 1s little of it left for the finer 
things.” 

Unwilling and unable to say one friendly word to this ruth- 
less, selfish and detested man—one, moreover, whom she had so 


admired—Olenka said nothing. She merely seized the folds of 
her traveling dress, as court custom and the propriety of the 
times required, and courtseyed politely. 
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Unfortunately the Constable trusted in his wits far more than 
he should have, and chose this moment to produce a ploy which 
he believed to be sheer genius, but which turned out to be 
clumsy beyond belief. 

‘He'll get neither the girl nor the money,’ the old country squire 
congratulated himself in advance. ‘Because I’ll get away from him 
with both.’ 


He cleared his throat once or twice, brushed down his short- 
cropped hair with the palm of his hand, and finally found a voice 
to match his own assessment of his diplomatic skulls. 

“Td be pleased to accommodate Your Highness,” he began. 
‘Peterson wasn’t told exactly everything, don’t you’know, be- 
cause there’s a sizable stock of gold buried at a distance from the 
rest, so that no misadventure would ever catch us napping... and 
there are other barrels full of minted silver, belonging to other 
Billevitches, which were buried for safekeeping on my proper- 
Hlessatanoutemtlmie: 

“So there is even more?” Boguslav said eagerly, looking up 
with interest. 

“Oh yes! Much more. But it was laid away under the 
supervision of this young lady here while I was away, and only 
she knows exactly where to look for it. Yes, she’s the only one! 
Becise thie mai. Noyean... aia the actlal plryiine mas simce 
died himself.” - 

Boguslav gave him a sharp, watchful look. 

“How can that be?” he asked. “Peterson told me that your 
servants have already left so they must have known where to find 
the money.” 

“They know about some of it but not about the rest. Only 
she knows that.” 

“But surely it must all be buried in some clear spot which 
could easily be described with words or mapped with a drawing 
on a sheet of paper?” 

‘Words aren't worth the air they waste,” the old Constable 
was growing restive and defensive, although he remained quite 
sure that he had outmaneuvered and out-thought Boguslav. “As 
for maps and drawings... well, servants wouldn’t know about 
things like that. So she and I have to go ourselves and that’s all 
there sito it: 

“For God's sake,” the Prince exclaimed, showing irritation 
and impatience. “You must know your own orchards, sir! So 
why not go alone with whatever information your niece can 
provide? Why must Panna Aleksandra go with you?” 

“It’s either both of us or neither!” the Constable said with 
determination. “I won’t go without her.” 
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But now Boguslav had the measure of his man. The game was 
too obvious. He gave the old noble another cold, calculating 
glance, seated himself more comfortably in his chair, and started 
to slap the sides of his protruding boots with a reed cane he 
carried in his hand. 

“Ah, it’s that pressing then?” he asked. “Very well! But in 
that case I'll give you two regiments of cavalry to take you there 
and back.” 

“We don’t need any regiments,’ the old noble felt the ground 
slipping away from under his feet and began to splutter, and the 
Riimee kel nesstant Olaneicvaancer, 

“We'll get there and back without help,” the Constable had 
begun to sweat. “It’s all our own country down that way and 
nothing bad will happen to us among our own people...” 

“Ah, but as a thoughtful host, concerned about the welfare of 
my guests, | can’t allow Panna Aleksandra to travel without a 
military escort,’’the Prince said softly and then his voice showed 
EOC Ol stecl = SOlmMAKc OU Ch@lGc wslh weleler VOU andayentn 
niece travel with the cavalry or you go alone.” 

Too late, the Constable perceived that he had tumbled head- 
first into his own trap, and this threw him into such a rage that 
he hurled all caution to the winds. 

“You make the chotee, biremness he shomecdaaa mite solnien 
control. “Either we go together and without an escort or you 
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get no money: 


Chapter One Hundred and 
Twenty-four 


ALEKSANDRA THREW her uncle a mute, begging glance but it 
came too late. His face was already swelling up with blood, as 
crimson in his rage as a boiled beetroot, and he began to puff and 
snort like a maddened bull. 

This was, she knew, a naturally mild and careful man, cautious 
at times to the point of being unnecessarily timid, who liked to 
settle everything amicably, by mutual agreement. But once he 
felt himself pushed too far or taken for granted—once he'd 
begun to bristle on some point of pride, or if something touched 
his Billevitch honor—then he would throw himself with a wild, 
unsuspected, and desperate sort of courage at even the most 
dangerous enemy. 

So now, enraged beyond reason, he clutched his left hip, 
began to slap and rattle the saber that was dangling there, and 
howled with all the air in his lungs: 

“What is this, Tartar slavery? They want to oppress a free 
citizen of the Commonwealth here, do they? They want to 
trample our most basic laws?” 

Boguslav leaned against the backrest of his chair and studied 
him coldly. He didn’t show his anger. The only sign of his 
seething fury was the increasing chill in his narrowed eyes and 
the speeded rhythm of the cane with which he slapped his boots, 
much as a large, deadly cat whips his flanks with his tail before 
he leaps. If the Constable knew him as well as he thought he 
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did, he’d be aware that he was now in a deadly danger. But the 
enraged old noble paid no attention to anything but his own 
blind fury. 


Dealing with Boguslav was a dangerous business at the best of 


times. One never knew when this courtly cavalier—this pol- 
ished diplomat whose feelings were always under tight con- 


trol— would turn suddenly into a savage, unrelenting magnate 
who crushed all resistance with the cruelty of an oriental despot. 
His exquisite manners, his superb upbringing, the polish he’d 
acquired at the leading courts of Europe, his personal fastidious- 
ness, and the thoughtful care and restraint he’d learned to 
exercise in his dealings with important people, were like mag- 
nificent, flower-laden shrubs that concealed a tiger. 

But the Constable didn’t know about this. His rage had swept 
him too far to care anyway. 

“Don’t you pretend with us anymore, Your Highness!” he 
bellowed. “We’re wise to you now... oh yes! And neither the 
Swedish King nor the Elector whom you serve against your own 
country, nor your princely rank, will help you in the courts! 
And the gentry’s sabers will teach you what’s what in the 
meantime... you young whelp!” 

But Boguslav was already on his feet. The cane shivered into 
pieces in his iron fingers, he hurled the broken splinters at the 
Constable’s feet, and hissed in a soft, stifled voice: “This for 
your laws! This for your tribunals! This for all your privileges!” 

“This is an outrage!’ howled the Constable, still unable to 
grasp that his life was hanging by a thread. “This is the most 
frightful act of lawlessness!” | 

“Silence, you piddling little country squire!” roared the 
Prince. “Or I'll grind you into dust!” 

And he advanced upon the stunned, astonished noble as if he 
wished to seize him by the shirt-front and hurl him against a 
wall. 

But suddenly Olenka moved to bar his way. “What does 
Your Highness have in mind to do?” she demanded. 

She stood before him like an angry Goddess, with pale nostrils 
flared, fire in her face, and an indomitable challenge burning in 
her eyes. Her breast moved under Mer comeles ike as cline 
wave, and she was so beautiful in her anger that Boguslav lost 


his trend of thought. He halted in mid-stride, and stared at her 
Asm Cranstica mana all idisnpassions erept,out om his face lke 
reptiles that made their nests in the caverns of his soul. 

Tiseancercdied tmimediately, “lle became aware 4t Once Of 
who he was and why he had come there. He kept staring at 
Olenka for a while longer, then his face assumed its gentler lines, 
and he let his head drop towards his chest. 

“Forgive, angelic lady,” he said. “I’m full of pain and anxiety 
these days. They’re sometimes difficult to control.” 

Iiem He ler abruptly. 

Olenka clasped her hands together in anguish and the Consta- 
ble grasped his tumbled hair with both hands. 

spoiled teal) shemenmcea with despair, 10 ll be allimy taut if 
you suffer by this!” 
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The Prince didn’t show himself to anyone for the rest of the 
day. He even dined in his own apartments alone except for 
Sakovitch. Shaken to the depths of his being, he couldn’t even 
think as clearly as he usually did. He seemed to be burning. 
Tremors shook his body. These were the precursors of the fever 
that would shortly throw him on his back, and whose bouts were 
so violent that he lost all feeling in his limbs during an attack. 
But he ascribed his condition to his overwhelming passion for 
the Ballevitch girl and argued that he’d have to quench it if he 
wanted to remain alive. 

Having told Sakovitch everything about his meeting with the 
Constable he turned to his fever. 

Mv vecmiseanduleossane:as NOtastine, 1c complanied.. lice) 
as if ants were crawling up and down my spine. My mouth 
burns with bile. What is this, by all the devils in Hell? I’ve 
never felt anything like it before!” 

“That, my prince, is because you're as stuffed with scruples as 
a roast capon is with buckwheat groats,” Sakovitch said coldly 
aicsweaaim toudmean, = Inewlmmtce Is arcapom, thenltimce 15 a 
capon, ha ha ha!” 

“And you are a jackass!” 

“So you say.” 

“The last thing I need out of you is your stupid humor!” 

(lakevagimte, ny prince, amdego serenade the girl at her 


window. Maybe you'll catch a precious little glimpse of the old 
man’s fist! Tfui! What the Devil! Is this the way Boguslav 
Radzivill goes after what he wants?” 

“You’re a fool!” 

“Very good! Your Highness is starting to talk to himself, | 
see, and calling himself by his proper title! Go to it! And don’t 
let your rank and breeding stop you!” 

“I give my horse Castor a kick in the ribs when he gets too 
frisky with me,” the Prince said. “But something a lot worse 
could happen to you, Master Sakovitch.” 

Sakovitch leaped to his feet, just as Pan Tomasz had done not 
long before, and howled in mock outrage. He was a gifted 
mimic, and his imitation of the Constable’s indignant screech 
was so accurate, that someone passing beyond the doors might 
have taken him for the enraged old man. 

“What is this, Tartar slavery?” he bellowed. “They want to 
oppress a free citizen of the Commonwealth here, do they? 
They want to trample our most basic laws?” 

“Drop it, will you? Drop it!” the Prince hissed angrily, shak- 
ing with his fever. “She shielded that country dolt with her own 
person over there! But you've no one like that to defend you 
emer 

“Well, if she shielded him, you should’ve stripped his shield!” 

‘This has to be some kind of witchcraft, there’s no doubt 
apout it. “Either she casta spell on mc on the stats ancmlersielt 
mad conjunctions that I’m simply going out of my mind...! Ah, 
if you'd just seen her, how she stood up for that flea-bitten old 
uncle of hers... But you’re a fool! Damn, my head is spinning! 
Feelomy laitasasce Wow Not they are...| joel vellanouumtiatced 
girl to love, that’s one to have and hold, that’s one with 
a Kode Donat 

“To have children,” Sakovitch tossed in. 

“Thats right! TPmats right! Wotlhvemeot thattHeht for a 
change, and that’s the way it has to be or I'll explode like a 
grenade with all this fire inside me! For God’s sake, what is 
happening with me? Am I supposed to marry her, by all the 
devils on earth and in Hell?” 

Sakovitch lost all his amusement then. 

“That's something Your Highness should never even think 
about,’ he said. 


“But that’s exactly what I am thinking of! And that’s what I’ll 
do if that’s what I feel like, even if a regiment of Sakovitches 
chorused all day long: ‘That’s something Your Highness mustn’t 
think about!” 

“Ey,’’ said Sakovitch. “I see this is serious.” 

“Tm ill! This has got to be some kind of a spell! That’s what 
it must be!” 

“Then why won’t Your Highness follow my advice, if that’s 
how bad it is?” 

“IT suppose I'll have to! Let the plague take all the warning 
nightmares, all the Billevitches, all of Lithuania along with its 
tribunals, and Yan Casimir to boot! I don’t see myself succeed- 
ing any other way... No, I really don’t. So enough of this! It’s 
no big thing, is it? I was a real fool to play the cautious game! 
I was afraid of dreams, the Billevitches, the courts, that whole 
stinking gentry, and Yan Casimir’s luck as well... Call me a fool, 
de Oiies-. dicen order. Fellaine | mraneo). 

“No I won't,” Sakovitch told him calmly. “Because now you 
sound like a Radzivill, not some mewling, Bible-thumping 
preacher. But you must be really ill, Your Highness, because 
I’ve never seen you so worked up before.” 

“Isn't that the truth? Every other time I’d shrug it all off, no 
matter how bad the trouble was. But now I feel as if someone 
had stuck a pair of red-hot spurs into my sides.” 

“It’s an odd thing, though, because if that girl really fed Your 
Highness some kind of a drug, why would she want to run away? 
And judging by what you’ve told me, they were about to skip 
off on the quiet.” 

“Riff, the astrologer, puts it down to the influence of Saturn, 
which erupts with hot mists in this month.” 

“Neotmemdo: better to take the Greek Zeusmfor a patron, amy 
prince, because he did just fine with all the nymphs and dryads 
and didn’t have to pay for it with marriage. All will be well, 
Your Highness. Just don’t talk about weddings, eh? Unless it’s 
a painted one...” 

But here the Starosta struck his own forehead with an open 
palm. 

“Wait a minute, though... I heard of a case much like this in 
EOC UISSIIEN ie 


“You’ve thought of something? Speak up! What’s the Devil 
whispering in your ears now?” 
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But Pan Sakovitch was in no hurry to answer. He thought 
long and hard. And then his cold, somber, calculating eyes lit 
up with satisfaction and amusement. 

“Thank your stars, Your Highness, that you have Sakovitch 
for a friend,” he said. 

“What is it? Quick! What is it?” 

“Eh, not much.” And here Sakovitch grinned and made a 
deep, ceremonial bow. “It’s just that I'll be glad to stand up for 
you at your wedding, Highness, if you’d grant such an honor to 
a threadbare, unimportant little country noble...” 

“Don’t play the fool. Speak up!” 

‘“There’s a man in Tilsit by the name of Plaska, or some such 
thing, who was once the parish priest in Nyevorany. But he 
broke his vows, revoked his religion, turned Lutheran, got 
married and ran for refuge to the Elector. Now he trades in 
smoked fish over there in Prussia. Way back when all this first 
took place, Bishop Partchevski tried to get him back to Zmudya, 
where they’d have probably warmed his feet for him at the stake, 
but the Elector wouldn’t extradite a co-religionist.” 

“What's that to do with me?” 

“What's that to do with Your Highness? Everything, I'd say, 
because he’ll stitch you and your bride together like a coat and 
lining! Do you follow, Highness? And because he’s a poor 
craftsman, who’s been thrown out of his guild, it’ll be easy to 
unstitch the garment when it’s served its purpose. Am I clear, 
Highness? His former fellow guildsmen won't accept such 
shoddy work, and from a disqualified practitioner to boot, so the 
whole thing will be annulled on the spot as if it never happened.” 

“But there'll be outrage among the gentry,” Boguslav sug- 
gested. 

“No there won’t. Nor will there be any trouble from the 
courts. Our good master tailor can have a little accident. Some 
hired thug can twist his neck later in some alley, and Your 
Highness will be the first to complain about the fraud, charging 
entrapment and collusion. Nothing could be simpler. And in 
the meantime, crescite et multiplicamini, as the Holy Writ com- 


mands. Be fruitful and multiply, ha ha! And I'll be the first to 
give you my blessings.” 

“Tam not sure that I follow you,” the Prince said, impatient, 
then snapped out: “No, by God, I do! Devil take it, I under- 
stand exactly what you’re saying! You must’ve sprung to life 
like a fox-cub, Sakovitch, with ready-made teeth! Yes my dear 
Starosta, you ll end up on a scaffold, there’s no doubt about that, 
but you won't lose a single hair off your head while I am alive, 
that | promise you. Nor will a good reward miss you in this 
case... So how are we to go about this, then? I am to do what?” 

“Your Highness will make a formal application for the hand 
of Panna Billevitchovna, both to her and to the Constable. If 
they turn you down, if it doesn’t work, then you can tear strips 
out of my hide, turn them into thongs, and wear them on your 
sandals when you make your penitential pilgrimage to Rome! 
The old Constable can bristle like a hedgehog with a Radzivill 
when he wants a bit of rough-and-tumble loving, but it’s a 
different story when he’s talking marriage. That’s something no 
one in this country would need to be cajoled about. You'll have 


to tell them both to keep it a secret, of course—out of regard for 
the Elector and the King of Sweden, who are trying to make a 


match for you with some foreign princess—but you can swear 
that it'll] all be properly announced once the war is over. It 
doesn’t matter what you promise anyway, or what you agree to. 
Both the Churches will rule this whole affair illegal and invalid 
from the start and that’ll be that. Well, Highness? How does 
that sound to you? What do you think?” 

Boguslav kept silent for some moments although feverish 
crimson splotches appeared under the makeup rubbed into his 
face. “Time’s short,” he said at last. “I must attack Sapyeha in 
three days.” 

“Excellent! That’s just what we need! We’d never be able to 
justify this catch-as-catch-can marriage if there was time for a 
proper wedding! The only way Your Highness can explain why 
you re using the first priest who happens to come along, and 
who is willing to tie the knot on demand, is that you must hurry. 
They'll be the first to tell themselves: ‘It’s all so quick because it 
must be quick.’ That girl’s a soldier’s daughter anyway, not the 
kind who’ll fall into a faint at the sound of a gunshot, so you can 


take her along on the campaign if you like... Hey, my sweet 
monarch, that way even if Sapyeha does give you a beating 
you ll be half a conqueror...!” 

“Good!” the Prince said. “Good. Very well.” 

However, in just that moment, the first spasm of his recurring 
seizures gripped him with such violence that his jaws locked and 
he couldn’t say another word. His whole body stiffened like a 
board and then began to jerk and quiver like a fish taken out of 
water. But before the alarmed Sakovitch could summon the 
court doctor, the paroxysm was over. 


Chapter One Hundred and © 
Twenty-five 


THE NEXT AFTERNOON, after his talk with Sakovitch, Prince 
Boguslav went to see the Constable of Rosyen with no more 
delays. 

“My dear Constable,” he said right off the start. “I was very 
wrong the last time we spoke because I let myself be carried 
away with anger in my own house. Mea culpa! And the harm 1s 
all the greater because it touched a man whose family has been 
friends with the Radzivilis for centuries. But I come to beg your 
forgiveness. Let this honest admission serve as an adequate 
apology for you and a just penance for me. You’ve known the 
Radzivills for years. You know they’re never quick with their 
apologies. But because I spoke without due respect for your 
dignity and years, I am the first to try to make amends without 
regard for my own rank and place. And surely you, as an old 
friend of my House and my own benefactor, won’t refuse me 
your hand?” 

Pan Tomasz, whose desperate outburst had long since turned 
into worry and regret, didn’t dare to turn his back on the 
Prince’s outstretched hand even though his own moved towards 
it with some hesitation. 

"Give us back our freedom, Your Hielmess,” he said. “Amd 
we ll have no complaints.” 

“You're both quite free,” Boguslav said. “You can go any- 
where you wish. Today, if you like.” 

“| thank Your Highness,” Pan Tomasz said, surprised. 
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“Pve only one condition which, I pray to God, you won't 
rejects 

“And what might that be?” The constable sounded immedi- 
ately uneasy. 

“That you'll hear patiently what I have to say.” 

“Well... if that’s all...”” Worried though he was, the old noble 
was also on his guard and more than a little curious what this was 
all about. “If that’s all, Ill listen all day if I have to...” 

“And don’t give me your answer straight away. Think about 
it for an hour or two.” 

‘God knows that I want everything settled amicably as long 
as) retiree. 

“You'll be free to do anything you wish, sir, though I don't 
think you’ll be so anxious to leave my house once you’ve heard 


my offer. I’d be pleased if you’d look at my home and all of 
Taurogen as your own but first listen to me. Do you know—my 


good, kind friend—why I was so opposed to Panna Bille- 
vitchovna’s departure? Because I guessed, sir, that you both 
wanted to get away from me, while I have fallen so utterly in 
love with your grand-niece that I’d swim the Hellespont for her 
everyday, like that Leander did for his beloved Hera, just to be 
ADlemtOrcaLeiedeelina pce tor metas 

But the Constable had turned an instant crimson. “Your 
Highness dares to say such things to me?” he cried. 
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“Yes you, my good friend and benefactor. Especially to you.’ 
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‘My dear Prince!’ the angry old noble felt his face turning red 
again. “Look for your pleasures among the kitchen wenches! 
But don’t you dare to touch a girl of the gentry, or else! You 
can imprison her, you can put her under lock and key, but 
you ve no right to dishonor her!” 

“Pve no right to dishonor her, no, that’s true,” the Prince 
answered smoothly. “But I’ve the right to bow down with all 
respect before old Billevitch and to say to him: ‘Hear me out, 
father! Give me your girl for a wife because there’s no way I can live 
without her.’” 

The Constable’s eyes bulged in amazement as if they were 
about to pop out of his head. He was so utterly dumbfounded 
that he was quite unable to utter a word. His heavy mustache 


moved slowly up and down. His eyes lost their focus as if he 


were stunned. He started rubbing them with both fists, peering 
through his fingers at the Prince, and then throwing wondering 
glances around the room as if he was no longer sure of where he 
found himself and whether anything was real. 

“Is this a dream?” he asked at last. “Am I asleep or is this really 
happening?” 

“You're wide awake, my good friend and benefactor,” Bo- 
guslav said swiftly. “This is no dream! And to make sure that 
you've no doubts about any of this I’ll go through it all again 
cum omnibus titulis. I Boguslav, Prince Radzivill and Grand-Egq- 
uerry of the Grand Duchy of Lithuania, ask you Tomasz Bille- 
Mitch wane “Comustapleset Losven, tor the hand of your 
grand-niece Aleksandra.” 

“How can this be? For God’s sake, Highness, have you 
thought about this carefully enough?” 

“IT have. More than enough. Now it’s your turn to give some 
thought, my dear good friend and benefactor, whether the 
cavalier is worthy of the lady.” 

An... /Pame fomasz was finally stantime tovbelieve that he 
Was t creammmo It s just tnat... ll lim sOmstumpriscdmecan t catch 
my breath...” 

“You can see now, and judge for yourself, whether I had any 
dishonorable intentions” 

“And Your Highness won’t mind our lower rank and stand- 
ing?” 

“Are the Billevitches of such small account?” Boguslav 
feigned amazement of his own. “Are your family crest and the 
antiquity of your clan of so little merit? Is this a Billevitch who’s 
saying that to me?”’ 

“Hmm. Ah. Hmm. I know that the beginnings of our family 
must be sought in ancient Rome, Your Highness. But, none the 
lessee 

“But,’—the Prince broke in, and waved his hand as if to 


dismiss a trivial objection—“you don’t have any Chancellors or 
Hetmans in your family tree. What of it? You elect Kings, just 
as much as my uncle Friedrich of Brandenburg, who’s a ruling 
prince. No thresholds are too high for a noble of the Common- 
wealth, each of whom can be elected to the throne, isn’t that 


correct? I, my dear Constable—and God grant that I’ll soon be 


calling you my uncle—am born of a Brandenburgian princess. 
My father was the son of Princess Ostrogska. But my grandfa- 
ther, the great Christopher the First who was known as The 
Thunderbolt, and who was both Chancellor and Grand Hetman 
of the Lithuanians and the Voyevode of Vilna, was first married 
to a gentlewoman of the Sobek family, and he didn’t lose any of 
his luster for it. No one thought any the less of him, because 
the Sobeks are as wellborn as any Lithuanian gentry, isn’t that 
correct? Oddly enough, when my father was marrying the 
Elector’s sister, all our Lithuanian gentry condemned him for 
cheapening himself, even though he was marrying into a ruling 
House. But that’s the way you gentry are, isn’tit. That's how 
highly you all think of yourselves. So confess, my good dear 
friend, that you don’t believe the Sobeks superior to the Bil- 
levitches... You don’t, do you? Eh?” 
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Saying this, the Prince began patting the amazed old noble on 
the shoulder, smiling with the easy familiarity of a relative, and 
the old man melted at this filial touch like a heated candle. 

“God will repay your good intentions, Highness!” he burst out 
at last. “Ah, what a weight has just rolled off my chest! Ey, my 
dear prince, if only there were no religious differences here...!” 

“A Catholic priest will perform the ceremony,” the Prince 
interrupted. “I wouldn’t want anything else myself.” 

“Ah, well, in that case... We’ll be grateful all our lives for that, 
because this is a matter of God’s blessings on the children. And 
the good Lord Jesus might take it amiss if it was some lowlife 
paskudnik who...” 

Here the constable bit down on his tongue, catching himself 
on the point of blurting out something that would offend the 
Prince, but Boguslav didn’t seem to notice. On the contrary, he 
smiled with understanding. 

“Nor will I object to a Catholic baptism for the children,” he 
added. “Because there’s nothing that I wouldn’t do for your 
lovely girl.” 

The Constable’s face lit up as if all the light of the sun had 
fallen suddenly upon it. 

“Ha!” he cried out, beaming from ear to ear. “The good Lord 


didn’t skimp on her beauty, did he, eh? And isn't that the 
truth?” 

Boguslav gave him another filial squeeze and then started 
whispering into the old noble’s ear. “J guarantee that the first 
will be a boy,” he finished out loud. “And what a boy he’ll be, 
ene 9A realormee! Anvanacl!” 

Tieemaee lee, giaeledithe oldman. 

“Because how could we get anything less than that from a 
Billevitchovna?”’ 

“From a Billevitchovna by a Radzivill,” murmured the old 
man, intoxicated by the combination of those names. “Hee 
Hee! And won’t there be a furor throughout Zmudya, eh? 
What’ll our enemies, the Sitzinskis, have to say when the Bil- 
levitches grow so tall of a sudden? They wouldn't leave even 
the old colonel alone, although that was a man like an ancient 
R.oman, admired by the whole country.” 

“We'll hound them out of Zmudya, my dear Constable!” 

“Dear Merciful God!” the old noble cried. “Who can fathom 
what You have in mind for mankind? But if among Your plans 


there’s one for the Sitzinskis to burst out of envy, then Your will 
be done!” 


“Amen!” Boguslav added. 


— 


~*~ * * 


But there was a serious passage with Olenka to get through as 
well, and the old Constable laid aside his joy and gathered his 
wits about him. 

“My dear Prince,” he began with more familiarity than he’d 
ever dared to show before, and with far greater openness that his 
natural caution normally allowed. “Don’t hold it against me 
that I don’t put on any airs, like any man would do who’s being 
asked for a girl in marriage, and that I’m so ready to show you 
my joy. The thing is, we’ve been living in great anxiety here, 
not knowing what awaited us, and interpreting everything in the 
worst possible way... It got so bad that we misjudged even you, 
Your Highness. And suddenly we see that all our fears were for 
nothing, that we were wrong to doubt you, and that we can 
return to our original trust and admiration. That, let me say, 
Your Highness, is like having a yoke taken off your shoulders...” 


“Did Panna Aleksandra have the same warm feelings towards 
me before?” 

“She? If I were Cicero I’d be unable to describe her former 
admiration for you. I can’t figure for the life of me what 
stopped her from falling in love with you there and then, except 
for her natural decency and goodness, and some kind of inborn 


hesitation. But,’—and here the Constable launched into meta- 


phor, all the better to demonstrate his own erudition—"“when 
she discovers the... ah... honesty of your intentions, Highness, 
then I’m sure she’ll let loose the reins of her heart, and it’ll start 
to kick its heels right away in the meadows of love.” 

“Cicero himself couldn’t have phrased it better,” Boguslav 
replied. 

“When the heart is full the tongue wags alot better. But since 
Your Highness listens to all my thoughts with such kind atten- 
tion, then let me be honest to the end.” 

“By all means, Constable,’ Boguslav hid a sigh. “Do go on 
DeMTegn@nest. 

“Because though that girl is real young, you see, she’s what 
they call hic mulier, a woman with a backbone, and a mind as 
sharp and clear as a man’s. It’s amazing how fast she gets to the 
heart of the matter. Sometimes when even an experienced man 
might hesitate, wondering what to do and not knowing which 
course he ought to take, she doesn’t waste a thought! What- 
ever’s evil is tossed to the left, what’s right is on the right, and 
that’s where she’ll go as well. A sweet little thing, you'd say and 
you'd be right to say it, but once she picks a path for herself you 
wouldn’t be able to stop her or turn her with a cannon! Takes 
aiter hemeenatdiather and me in that respect, there s no deubt 
about it. Her father was a good soldier but weak as a man... and 
her mother, de domo Voynillovitch, whose first cousin is the same 
Miss Kulvyetzovna who’s here with us now, was also what they 
call a charakterna...” 

“Tm glad to hear it, Constable.” Boguslavy was becoming 
weary of his part. “I’m truly glad to hear it!” 

“So it’s almost past belief, Your Highness, how deadset that 
little demon 1s against the Swedes! Or against any other enemies 
of the Commonwealth, if it comes to that. If she suspected 
anyone of any kind of treason, even if it’s no more than a 


thought in his mind, then she’d despise him beyond arguing 
even if he was an angel rather than just a man...” 

“That's something else I am glad to hear.” 

‘Ah, but you see, there’s more.” 

“More, you say. 

“Yes, more.” 

The Constable sighed. He shook his head in perplexity, as if 
unable to find another way out of his dilemma, and then he burst 
out: 

“Your Highness, forgive an old man who could be your father 
in age if not in rank... Leave the Swede! That’s even a worse 
oppressor of the Motherland than the Tartar ever got to be! 
Turn your army on the foreign scoundrels and it won’t be just 
me but she herself who’ll ride with you into the field! Forgive 
me, Prince, forgive me... | know I presume... but I just had to 
say what was on my mind!” 
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Boguslav showed neither his fury nor contempt for that 
impassioned and naive appeal but it took him several moments 
to bring himself and his voice under full control. 

“My dear Constable, my dear friend and benefactor,” he said 
as firmly and with as much sincerity as before. “It may have 
been right for you to believe yesterday that I wanted to throw 
dust in your eyes by telling you that I stand with Yan Casimir 
and our Motherland, but you’ve no right to think such things 
today. I swear to you, as to a future kinsman, that what I said 
about the peace and all its conditions was God’s own truth, no 
fesse. 

“I'd also like to fight the enemy in the field,” he said bitterly 
but quietly. “My whole nature cries out for me to do just that. 
But because I could see that this wasn’t the best way to our 
salvation, and because my love for our country compelled me to 
do it, I had to seize upon another way... And I must say that what 
I’ve accomplished defies all belief, because to negotiate such a 
peace, after a lost war, that the conqueror becomes the servant 
of the vanquished, is something that Mazarin himself, who is the 
most cunning diplomat of our times, would be proud to do. 

“Panna Aleksandra,” he continued, “isn’t the only one to feel 
an odium for our enemies. I too share her hatred. But what was 


to be done? How could I save our country? Nec Hercules contra 
plures, that’s an ancient saying, and it’s quite true that not even 
Hercules could cope with overwhelming numbers. So I told 
myself: ‘Rather than dying for your Motherland, which is both the 
easiest and the least painful thing to do, you’ll have to work to save 
her.’ And since I’ve trained in such matters with the greatest 
statesmen of the age, and because I’m blood-kin to the Elector 


and—thanks to Prince Yanush—welcome among the Swedes, I 
began my struggle. You already know how well I succeeded and 
what a great gift that will be to the Commonwealth. 

“Just think!” And here the Prince began to enumerate his 
achievements with such pride and confidence that it was impos- 
sible to doubt him. “The end of the war. The end to all 
Oppression of your Faith and Church. Full freedom for the 
clergy, the gentry, and the commons. Swedish help for the war 
with Russia and the Cossacks, and perhaps even an expansion of 
our territories... And only one condition to all that: Carolus is 
to be our King after Yan Casimir. If there’s anyone who has 
achieved more for our country in these times, let him come here 
anGstace imc! ” 

“Hmm. True... It’s all so true a blind man can see it.” Pan 
Tomasz was quite dazzled by it all and far out of his depth. 
“Though the gentry will be cruelly disappointed when there re 
HomMonre clechons.. 

‘And what’s more important? The country or elections?” 

‘It's one andthe same thine. my prince, because that seme 
cornerstone of our whole Republic. What else is the country if 
it’s not a body of laws, privileges and guarantees granted to the 
gentry? Even foreign rule could give us a Master.” 

This time even Boguslav couldn’t hide the anger and impa- 
tience that flashed across his face like lightning. 

“Carolus,” he said, “will sign a pledge that we can choose 
whomever we like as King once he’s gone. And that could even 
be that Radzivill born of a Billevitchovna.”’ 


Chapter One Hundred and 


Twenty-six 


IF THE DAZED Constable of Rosyen had been dazzled earlier by 
the elevation of his family through this Radzivill union, he was 
now transfixed. But, at last, he threw his hand into the air and 
cried, in utmost enthusiasm: 


“Consentior!” 
“IT thought you might consent, sir,” Boguslav couldn’t help 
letting a bit of malice brush against his smile. “Even if the 


throne stays in our family by inheritance rather than elections... 
Aren't you all like that? But that'll keep for later. Meanwhile 
we must make sure that the peace treaty is signed as arranged. 
Do you follow me, my dear uncle-in-law?” 

“Oh we must, absolutely! 
found conviction. 

“We'll get that treaty, don’t worry. And d’you know why? 
Because the Swedish King 1s well-disposed towards me. And 
d’you know why he’s so friendly to me? It’s this: Carolus has a 
sister married to de la Gardie, and another, the Princess of 
Zweibrucken, who is still a maiden, and whom he wants to give 
to me so’s as to be connected with our House and have a 
ready-made political alliance here in Lithuania. That’s why he’s 
so willing to let me have my way, and that’s something that my 
uncle, the Elector, is also urging on him.” 

“But what does that mean?’’the Constable asked, immediately 
alarmed. 

“lt means, my dear unele, that I'd trade the Princess of 


des 


the Constable repeated with pro- 
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Zweibrucken, along with all the principalities in the world, for 
your little dove. No matter how many brucken or bridges they 
might have. But this is quite the wrong time to irritate the 
Swedish beast so I’m pretending interest in their scheme. Just 
wait, though, till that treaty’s signed! Then we'll see what 
happens to all those bridges!” 

“Bah!,” the Constable was growing more alarmed by the 
minute. “So they might not sign it if they hear Your Highness 
got married?” 

‘““My dear Constable,’’the Prince said in asolemn voice. “You 
suspected me of nefarious dealings hurtful to our country... But 
I, as a loyal citizen, ask you now: Do I have the right to sacrifice 
the good of the Commonwealth for my own happiness?” 

Pan Tomasz was now listening with all his attention. 

“So what’s going to happen, then?” he asked. 

“Tell me yourself, uncle, as an honorable and patriotic man. 
What must happen?” 

“By God, I see already that the wedding has to be delayed, 
and the proverb says that what you don’t do today is going to get 
away.” 

“My feelings won’t change,’ Boguslav assured him. “My love 
is for ever. And this is something else you ought to know about 
me, that when it comes to constancy not even the patient 
Penelope could match me.” 
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Pan Tomasz was now frightened more than ever because he 
had quite the opposite opinion of the Prince’s constancy which, 
as he knew, was confirmed by his reputation. And to make 
matters worse, the Prince now added: 

"But you resgiite rightysir. One can aievern be sure about 
one’s tomorrows. I might fall ill. Ha! In fact there is some 
illness on the way because I had such a spasm yesterday that 
Sakovitch barely got me back to life. Yes, I might die. I might 
be killed in the campaign against Sapyeha. And as for all the 
hardships, strains and worries that'll weaken me, there’ll be so 
many of them that you wouldn’t be able to note them down on 
an oxhide.” 

“For God’s sake, Highness!” cried the Constable. “What are 


we to do?” 


“What can I do?” the Prince answered with a mournful smile. 
“Although I’d do anything to make that wonderful, irrevocable 
decision... Once the door’s shut, don’t you know, once the 
marriage has been consummated...”’ 

“That’s it, then,” the Constable could see all his lofty visions 
vanishing like a dream and rushed to preserve them. “Let’s have 
the marriage, eh? What? And then see what happens...?” 

Boguslav leaped out of his chair and threw his arms around 
the startled noble. 

“I swear!” he cried. “By the Holy Gospels! You should be 
Chancellor of Lithuania with a mind like yours. It’d take 
anybody else three days to come up with the only possible 
solution and you hit it on the head at one blow! That’s it! 
Wats 1ttexactly. an I Mawe tine imatriaecudind tne Keepuaiict 
about it. What a head you’ve got! I have to march on Sapyeha 
in two days anyway, that can’t be delayed! But in the meantime 
we'll get a secret passage made into the girl’s chamber and that'll 
be that! What a statesman you are! We'll let two or three others 
into the secret, so they can witness the marriage with all formal- 
ity, so that there’s never a question about it. We'll write the 
marriage contract, secure the dowry—to which, of course, I'll 
add my own settlement—and then, until the time’s right:  si- 
lence! My dear Constable! My good, kind friend and benefac- 
tor! Thank you with all my heart! Come, let me hug you, 
uncle, because it’s your great wisdom that makes everything 
possible for us. Let me embrace you, father, and then off you 
go at once to my beautiful bride and tell her the news... I'll wait 
for her answer as if I were sitting on a pot of coals! And in the 
meantime I’ll send Sakovitch for a priest! God bless you, father! 
Thanks to God’s will and your wise advice you'll soon be the 
grandfather of a Radzivill!” 

With this the Prince released the astonished noble from his 
grasp and rushed out of the chamber. 

“For God’s sake,” the shaken noble muttered to himself once 
he’d emerged from his own amazement. “I gave a bit of sound 
advice that Solomon wouldn’t be ashamed to offer, but I wish 
there was some other way. A secret’s a secret, and what’s hidden 
doesn’t see the light. But what else could | think of? I could 
wrestle with it all the week, and pound my head against a wal! 


all day and nothing better would come out of it... Hmm! Well. 
If that’s how it has to be then that’s how it has to be! A blind 
man would see it! God, how I wish those damn Swedes would 
freeze to death and let decent folks do things nght and proper... 
If it wasn’t for that treaty we'd have a wedding with all the 
ceremonies and half of Zmudya would come down to see it. 
And here a husband has to sneak into his own wife’s room with 
Sacks OM mls feet SO Ss Co Midine Ine in@dgcen 1 tun gl) anmmaiiee nla 
see it's going to take a while for the Sitzinskis to choke on their 
spleen but it’s bound to happen, God grant it, sooner or later.” 

With this the Constable sighed, shrugged, scratched his head, 
stopped his muttering and went to see Olenka. 
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Meanwhile the Prince went on plotting with Sakovitch in his 
own apartments. 

“I had that country bumpkin dancing on his hind legs like a 
trained bear,” he said. “God, did he bore me! I could hardly 
stand it. I squeezed him so hard for that I thought his ribs would 
crack, and gave him such a shake his boots just about fell off 
along with his foot-cloths. And every time I called him uncle he 
swelled up right before my eyes as if he’d swallowed a whole tub 
of cabbage. Tfui! Tfui! Wait, you stinking little squire! I'l] 
make you an uncle alright, but I’ve stacks of such uncles scat- 
tered through half the world... Sakovitch! I can already see her 
waiting for me in her room, her sweet eyes closed, and her little 
hands crossed on that lovely breast... You wait too, my pre- 
cious...! Sakovitch! D’you know the estate of Prudy, the other 
side of Oshmyan? It’s yours as a freehold! How soon can that 
Piasikayeet Inches « 

“Before nightfall, Highness! And thank you for Prudy.” 

“Forget it! Before nightfall? That means any minute now... 
ah, if we could get that damn marriage made today, even before 
midnight... Is the contract ready?” 

“It’s all set. I was pretty generous in your name. I’ve settled 
Birjhe on your bride, no less... Ha! The Constable will howl 
like a dog when that’s torn out of his paws after the annulment.” 

“He'll cool off in a dungeon.” 

“There won’t be any need for that. When the marriage 


proves to be invalid so will everything else that goes with it. 
And didn’t I tell Your Highness that they’d jump at this?” 

“He didn’t object to any part of it. | wonder what she’ll say. 
But why is he taking so long with her answer?” 

“Because they’ve fallen into each other’s arms, and they’re 
weeping all over each other with joy, and they’re babbling 
praises for Your Highness’ great goodness and beauty.” 

“I doubt the part about my beauty,” Boguslav shrugged wryly. 
“T don’t look well at all. I’m ill all the time and I’m afraid I 
might get numb again any minute, just like yesterday.” 

“Eh,” Sakovitch grinned. “All Your Highness needs is a 
chance to get warmed up a bit.” 

But the Prince was already standing before a mirror. 

“ve circles under my eyes and that jackass Fouret got my 
eyebrows all askew this morning. Look, aren't they crooked? 
I’ll have his fingers screwed into a wheel-lock and use an ape for 
a valet... Where is that Constable? I’d like to pay my bride a 
little call. She ought to allow a few kisses before the wedding, 
dont yourtmimen: A few Kisses, Aw just a taste Just a little 
sample...! Look how dark it’s getting outside already. Hmm. 
Hmm. Any minute now... Ah, but you’d better have some 
heated pliers ready for that Plaska in case he gets an attack of 
conscience.” 

“Plaska has no conscience. He’s as slimy a snake as you'd ever 
hope to see.” 

“And he’ll tie a slippery marriage-knot, ha ha!” 

“What other kind should a snake tie at a serpent’s wedding?” 

The Prince was now in excellent humor. 

“That’s the only kind of wedding we can have when a reptile 
acts as best man and witness!” 
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They sat still, grinning at each other fora moment, then both 
burst into laughter, but their cackling had a strangely gloomy 
and foreboding sound in the darkening chamber. The night 
outside was growing ever darker. 

The Prince got up and began to pace rapidly up and down the 
room, clicking along the marble floor with the metal tip of the 
long, slim-handled battlehammer he used as a cane, because ever 


since that last paralytic seizure his legs were still somewhat numb 
and unsteady under him. 

Just then a troop of servants came into the chamber with 
lighted candelabra, placed them about the room and went out 
again. But the rush of air through which they were carried, 
made the flames unsteady. They swayed and flickered for some 
time, burning unevenly and dripping with wax. 

“Look at those flames,” the Prince said. “What kind of sign 
do you read in the way they’re burning?” 

“That one virtue will melt like wax today.” 

“It’s strange how long it takes these candles to settle down 
tonight.” 

“Maybe the soul of the dead Billevitch is flying across the 
flames.” 

“You're a fool!” Boguslav turned on him at once. “My God, 
what an idiot! Couldn’t you wait for a better time with your 
damned ghost stories?” 

Then after a long, uneasy silence, the Prince resumed his 
nervous pacing and said suddenly: 

“They say in England that if there’s any kind of spirit in the 
room the candles burn with a blue flame. But these—look at 


bd 


them!—are as yellow as ever.’ 

“What do the English know?” Sakovitch shrugged. “ve 
heard in Moscow that...” 

“Never mind that now!” Boguslav interrupted. “The Consta- 
ble’s coming. No, that’s just the wind rattling a loose shutter... 
I’ve a bad feeling about that old Aunt. What’s her name? 
Kulvyetz-Hippocentarus? Have you ever heard anything more 
preposterous? But then she looks like something out ofa catalog 
of mythological monsters.” 

“ll marry her right behind you, Highness, if you like. 
That'll keep her mouth shut for a while. Plaska can glue us 
together while we wait.” 

“Why not? I'll give her a witch’s broom for a wedding 
present. And you I'll give a lantern so you can light her way to 
a witches’ sabbath.” 

“But I'd be your grand-uncle, then,’ Sakovitch said, grinning, 
and tossed in the familiar, childlike diminutive of Boguslav’s 
name. “Little Bogush...” 


“Remember what happens to Castor when he gets a bit above 
himself.” 


“And you, my dear Pollux, remember not to rub your twin 


? 


brother Castor the wrong way or you might get bitten.’ 
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But just then the doors creaked open and the Constable, along 
with Panna Kulvyetzovna, appeared in the room. The Prince 
turned swiftly towards them and hobbled to them rapidly, lean- 
ing on his makeshift cane. 

“What then?’ he asked. “Is it alright to go to see Olenka?”’ 

But the Constable only spread his arms in helpless resignation 
and bowed his head towards his chest. 

“You Highness,” he murmured. “My grand-niece tells me 
that the last will and testament of Colonel Billevitch forbids her 
to decide her own fate. But even if she were free to do so, 
Highness, she would not be able to marry you because she does 
not love you.” 

“Sakovitem! tine Prince sp@ke in a temafyine volee, “Are you 
listening to this?” 

“This testament,’ the old noble resumed with evident regret, 
“is nothing new to me. I| knew all about it from the start. But, 
at. first thought, it didn’t seem like such an insurmountable 
impedimentum.” 

“T spit on all your gentry wills, d’you hear me?” the Prince 
ground out from between clenched teeth. “I laugh at your 
squireen testaments! They’re a joke to me!” 

PEHinoptouotmevire not! -anmlomiacz ferncedunis meacdeencct 
and flushed a deep crimson. “And by that will, the girl can 
choose only between a nunnery and Kmita!” 

“Who? Who, you sniveling squireen? Kmita? lll show you 
Kmitas, you piddling little greybacks! I’ll teach you who and 
what you are!” 

“Whom are you calling a squireen and a greyback, Highness?” 
ine old Constablesroared. ~A Billeviteh?” 

The enraged old man clutched at his side, clawing for his 
saber, but Boguslav leaped on him with his battlehammer, 
smashed it into his chest with such force that a deep, echoing 
groan boomed out of the victim, then kicked the fallen man 


aside to get to the door. He ran out, bareheaded as he was, into 
the corridor outside. 

“Jezus! Maria! Jozef!’ shrilled Panna Kulvyetzovna. 

Sakovitch seized her at once by the arm, pressed her against a 
wall, and pushed the point of a curved, Turkish dagger against 
her chest. 

“Softly, my little treasure,” he hissed. “Gently, my sweet 
turtledove, or I'l] slit your gullet like a lame hen’s. You just sit 
here nicesamdequiet for a whileyaamdedon t 96 back upstairs, 
because that’s where your little cousin is having her wedding.” 

But the enraged old lady’s veins contained the same kind of 
blood as the proud, stubborn and ultimately valiant Constable, 
so that she no sooner heard Sakovitch’s threat when her terror 
gave way to a desperate fury. 

“Thug! Cut-throat! Pagan!” she screamed in return. “Kill 
me! Murder me, because I'l] shout loud enough for the whole 
Commonwealth to hear! My brother’s dead, my kinswoman is 
ruined, I don’t want to live a day longer! Kill me, you footpad, 
cut my throat! Hey, people, listen! Hear me! Come and look 
ateauis...! 

The rest of her words turned into a gurgle as Sakovitch 
clamped his massive fist across her mouth. 

“Silence, you crooked gate-stile,” he growled into her ear. 
“Quiet, you wilted cabbage. Why should I cut your throat? 
That’s the Devil’s business, and he’ll get around to you soon 
enough. But just to stop you screeching like a rusty old door, 
just until you either settle down or choke, I'll stuff your pouty 
little mouth with your own shawl, alright? And then I’ll take 
up a lute and play you something to do your sighing by. I can 
see already that you and I are going to be great friends.” 

As he was saying this, the Starosta twisted the quivering old 
lady’s own scarf around her head, strapped her arms and legs 
with the dexterity and speed of a real cut-throat, and threw her 
on the sofa. 

Then he sat down beside her, stretched out his legs and settled 
himself comfortably in the cushions, and turned to her in a 
normal conversational tone. 

“What do you think is happening upstairs, milady? I’ve a 
feeling that Bogush will manage his little problem with no more 
trouble than this, don’t you?” 
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But suddenly he jumped to his feet because the doors swung 
wide, crashed against the walls, and showed Panna Aleksandra 
standing between them. 

Her face was white as chalk. Her hair was disordered. Her 
brows were narrowed. Her eyes were full of anger and disgust. 
Catching sight of her uncle’s body lying on the floor, she moved 
to him at once, knelt beside him, and began to feel the bones of 
Missenest and Inc ade 

The constable took a deep, shuddering breath and opened his 
eyes. Eve lifted ims head off the tloor, rested on his elbows, and 
started peering blindly about the room like someone brought 
back to harsh reality from an entrancing dream. He tried to get 
up, helping himself weakly with both arms, and Olenka let him 
lean against her shoulder, so that he could take a few wobbling 
steps towards an armchair and collapse inside it. 

This was when Olenka saw Miss Kulvyetzovna piled on the 
sofa. “Have you murdered her?’’she asked. 

“God forbid!”’said the amazed Starosta. 

OlNelease Meratonce! 

There was such strength in her icy voice, and such a truly 
regal authority and power, that Sakovitch didn’t say a word. He 
got to his feet and set about obeying her order as if it had come 
from a real Princess Radzivill, picking at the knots in the straps 
with which he’d trussed Miss Kulvyetz who’d fainted in the 
meantime. 

“And now go upstairs and look to your master!” ordered the 
young woman. 

“What happened there?” Sakovitch shouted suddenly, com- 
ing back to his senses as if wakened by a clap of thunder. “You’ll 
pay for this, my lady!” 

Netby your order, Jacke, sun) 
Sakovitch leaped towards the door and ran out like a madman. 


Chapter One Hundred and 


Twenty-seven 


SAKOVITCH DIDN’T LEAVE the Prince’s bedside for two days 
because this second seizure was far more serious than the first. 
Radzivill’s jaws locked so tight together that they had to be pried 
open with a knife before he could be fed the medicines that 
brought him back to life. He recovered consciousness quite 
quickly but his whole body shook, jerked and quivered like a 
mortally stricken animal for a long time afterwards, and he was so 
weakened and exhausted when the spasms finally subsided that he 
couldn’t speak but lay as still as if he were dead, his dull-eyed stare 
fixed upon the ceiling for the rest of the night. 

By next morning his court astrologer-physician brought him 
a powerful narcotic decoction so that he fell into a deep and 
dreamless sleep and didn’t wake until close to noon, quite 
sodden with sweat. 

“How is Your Highness feeling?” Sakovitch was relieved to 
see him conscious and aware at last. 

Better... Are theretamysletterse 

“Two, Highness. One from Steinbeck and one from the 
Elector. They’re here on the table. But they’ll keep for later. 
Your Highness is still too weak to take care of business.” 

“[ want them now... d’you hear?” 

The Starosta brought the two letters, Boguslav read them 
twice, thought deeply for a moment, then said: 

“We march on Podlasye tomorrow.” 
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“Tomorrow, Highness, you'll be in this bed just like you are 
today, the Starosta said. 

“Pll be on horseback and so will you!” Boguslav snapped back. 
‘Now keep your mouth shut and don’t argue with me!” 

Sakovitch knew his dangerous Prince too well to talk back to 
him when he was in this foul-tempered and impatient mood. 
The silence dragged for some minutes, interrupted by the meas- 
ured ticking of the tall Gdansk clock. 

“It was a stupid plot and so was the brain behind it,” the Prince 
said suddenly. “And I was a damn fool to listen to your ideas.” 

“I knew that I’d become the scapegoat if it didn’t work,” 
Sakovitch said and shrugged. 

“That's because you think like a goat.” 

“The idea wasn't all that bad.” Sakovitch shrugged again, 
resigned, and made a helpless gesture. “Butif they’ve some kind 
of demon in their service who warns them at every turn there 
isn't anything I can do about it.” 

The Prince half-rose in his bedding. He gave Sakovitch a 
sharp, questioning stare. 

on toimemney have a demom atime bcemana calc 

“Doesn't Your Highness know about the Papists?” 

“do indeed | ve thought for a lonestimre that there s sone 
witchcraft involved in this business, but now I’m absolutely sure 
of it. You’ve guessed my mind exactly, that’s why I asked if you 
really thought so. But which of them could have any dealings 
with the unclean spirits? It can’t be the girl, she’s just too pure 
for that, and the Constable’s too stupid...” 

“How about that aunt?” 

“Hmm. That could be...” 

“T made sure all the knots were crossed when I trussed her up 
yesterday, but before that I put a knife at her throat,” Sakovitch 
said quickly. “Well, believe it or not, Your Highness, but ] took 
a look at that knife today and the blade is all melted and 
deformed as if I’d thrust it into red-hot coals.” 

“et 5 seem 

“I no longer have it. I hurled it into the millpond, as far as I 
could, even though it had a good-sized turquoise in the hilt. I 
didn’t want it anywhere near me again.” 

“So let me tell you what happened to me yesterday,” Boguslav 
said. “I burst into her room like a real madman. I’ve no idea 


what I said to her, but the girl shouted ‘I’d rather throw myself into 
a fire!’ and tried to do just that. You know the size of that huge 
fireplace up there? Well, she turned around and jumped right 
inside it! I went in after her, pulled her out, but her skirts were 
already smoldering... I had to hold her down and beat out the 
fire at the same time, and that’s when that seizure hit me like a 
club. My jaws locked. You’d think someone had ripped the 
veins out of my neck. And then it seemed to me as if all those 
sparks flying in the air around us had turned into bees, and they 
were buzzing just like bees... That really happened, I tell you. 
That’s as true and real as my being here right now!” 

“And then what happened?” 

 Tican, treniember anvinime aver thatexcent a dkevarumne an 
as if I were falling into an endless well, sucked down into some 
kind of chasm or a void that went on for ever... I’ve never felt 
anything like that terror, [ tell you. I break out into a cold sweat 
right now, just thinking about it, but that wasn’t all. I don't 
quite know how to describe it to you, but there was this 
unbelievable weariness, and a sense of pity and regret that 
bordered on resignation and indifference, and this immense 
desire just to shrug it all off and put an end to it... Ah, it’s a good 
thing the Powers of Heaven were with me, otherwise I wouldn't 
be talking with you now.” 

“Your Highness had what the French call the Mal du Rois, 
though the Greeks knew it Epilepsia,” Sakovitch explained. 
“Delusions aren’t all that rare when the seizure hits. The illness 
puts on a magic-lantern show of its own, and you can see a lot 
of things that aren’t really there. But, just to make sure, we can 
have a hole chopped in the ice on the river and send that old 
witch under.” 

“Ah, to Hell with her! We’re marching out tomorrow any- 
way and it’s not long till Spring. The nights get shorter then, 
and the stars stand in different conjunctions to each other, and 
the Devil doesn’t have the same power as he does in Winter.” 

“Well, since we’re leaving that soon,” Sakovitch observed. 
“Perhaps Your Highness should give up on that girl for now.” 

“I couldn’t do anything about her just now if I wanted to,” 
Boguslav said, indifferent. “All my passions have quite burned 
out of me today.” 


“Why don’t you set that pair free, then?” Sakovitch suggested. 


“What good are they here? Let them both go to the Devil and 
be done with it!” 

“Never!” Boguslav snapped. 

“Why not?” 

“Because that old noble told me about a mass of money buried 
in Billevitche. If I let them go they’ll dig it up and run to the 
forests. I’d rather hold them here, so that the old fool can’t kick 
up a storm of protest about being robbed, and take the money 
as a requisition. It’s wartime now, so everything’s allowed, and 
besides he offered it to me on his own. We’ll have those 
Billevitche orchards turned over foot by foot until we’ve found 
all those money-barrels... Ah, I go mad thinking about how 
much good money I wasted on all those balls and tourneys here 
and it was all for nothing! For nothing, I tell you!” 

“ve had a bad feeling about that girl from the start,” Sak- 
ovitch said coldly. “And I tell Your Highness, it wouldn’t have 
taken much for me to twist her neck for her yesterday, when she 
came down here and ordered me to go up and help you. “Run 
to your master, lackey! He needs you!’ she snaps at me as if I were 
the lowest kind of stable groom. I was ready to snap her neck 
like a canary’s, especially since I thought she’d either stabbed 
you or shot you with a pistol.” 

“Tt’s a good thing you didn’t put a finger on her,’ the Prince 
hissed at him. “Or I’d have you treated to those red-hot pincers 
we'd prepared for Plaska... Besides, you know I hate it when 
someone throws his weight around here. So you just keep away 
from her, you hear?” 

“As you wish, Your Highness. Plaska’s gone home, by the 
way. He couldn’t figure out why we had him brought down 
here in the first place, and wanted something for his time and 
trouble, so I told him that getting away with his hide in one 
piece was enough of a tip! But... are we really setting out for 
Podlasye tomorrow?” 

Its Assslitceas Giete Sa \GOdinemeavcn ws llave dl: tine troops 
been dispatched according to my orders?”’ 

"Wes tirey Mave. 
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Sakovitch gave a quick accounting of his dispositions, by 
which Boguslav’s army moved southeast by several different 


trails, crushing the various partisan detachments on the way and 
then assembling to wait for their commander. 

“The Swedes under Karlstrom will ride in the vanguard. The 
Elector’s Prussian Reiters have gone to Keydany and then they’11 
head for Kaunas and wait for orders there. But if we’re to 
depend on a lightning strike, based on surprise and speed, I wish 
we had some more Polish cavalry because the Swedes and 
Germans are too slow and heavy.” 

“They'll do. What about our own Polish troops?” 

“T’ve kept Glovbitch and Vrotynski with us,” Sakovitch re- 
ported. “They’re supposed to be loyal but who can tell these 
GlayiSes5. 

“Quite right. Go on.” 

“Von Kyritz and the infantry are marching a few days behind 
the main army so that there’ll be someone to fall back on if 
things don’t go well.” 

“Good. Has the artillery marched out too?” 

“Yes.” 

' Awid@iietersom:« 

“He’s still here, Highness, looking after Ketling who hurt 
himself rather badly with his own sword. Peterson is very fond 
of him. He’s known him since Ketling was a boy. If I didn’t 
know that Ketling is a brave officer and a first-class soldier I’d 
suspect that he stabbed himself on purpose to be left behind.” 

“We'd better leave about a hundred men here in Taurogen, 
and the same in Rosyen and Keydany,” Boguslav reminded. 
“The Swedish garrisons are getting skimpy in this part of the 
country, and de la Gardie demands more men from Loewen- 
haupt every day. When we leave as well, the rebels will forget 
their recent drubbing and raise their heads again.” 

“They're doing it anyway,” Sadovski reported. “I’ve just 
heard that they massacred some Swedes in Telshe a few days 
uO ue 

“Who were they? Gentry or rebel peasants?” 

“Peasants led by aypriest. sBut there’ are seven sbancdseor 
insurgent gentry active around the Lauda country.” 

“There can’t be many of them. All the able-bodied Laudani- 
ans went out under Volodyovski.” 

“But there are scores of old men and young boys left behind 
in all those little settlements of theirs, and they’ve all risen up in 


arms. They’re a hard, warlike lot down there and they don’t 
give up until they’re destroyed.” 

“They won’t accomplish much without money. Artillery 
doesn’t grow on trees.” 

“That’s right. And we’ll fill up our treasury in Billevitche, 
which lies in our path. One has to be a real genius, like Your 
Highness, to find whatever’s needed in every situation.” 

But Prince Boguslav wore a bitter smile. 

“Genius and decency don’t pay in this country. A man 1s 
better off if he knows how to win the favor of Her Majesty the 
Queen, and how to make himself popular with the gentry. I’m 
lucky, though. I’m a prince of the German Empire and I can 
always leave this wretched country and live among the Germans. 
The Poles can’t tie me by a foot to a pine tree, can they? As 
long as the rents and incomes keep coming from my estates, both 
here and in Poland, they can do whatever they like with their 
Commonwealth.” 

“Let’s hope they won’t try to confiscate them, then,’ Sak- 
ovitch observed. 

“First we'll confiscate Podlasye, if not all of Lithuania,” Prince 
Boguslav said grimly. “Now go and get Peterson to join us.” 
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Sakovitch left and returned a few minutes later with Peterson, 
and the two of them huddled with Boguslav at the Prince’s 
bedside to go over the last details of the expedition. As a result, 
couriers went galloping that day to the various divisions of the 
army already on the road, and an alert order went to the 
household regiments quartered in Taurogen, setting in motion 
the invasion of Podlasye which would begin officially the next 
day. 

The Prince felt so much better by evening that he dined with 
his officers late into the night. It felt good to hear their jokes 
and conversation, and he took pleasure in the warlike sounds of 
his assembling regiments outside. There was something that 
excited him in the shrill neighing of innumerable horses that 
always precede the start of a great, military campaign, and he 
smiled, listening to eagerly these sounds that came to him from 
the courtyard and the town beyond. 


At times he stretched his back and breathed deeply in his 
chair, pleased to feel his energy returning. 

“T can see that this campaign will quite restore my health,” he 
observed at last. “I’ve let too many months slip by in all those 
talks and celebrations, that’s been the whole problem, and it’s 
time to get back into the field. God will see to it, I am 
confident, that those confederates learn the weight of my hand, 
and so will that ex-cardinal of ours who now wears a crown.” 

“It’s lucky for us that Delilah didn’t manage to sheer Samson’s 
hair this time,” Peterson dared to say. 

The Prince gave him a strange chilling stare, so that the 
Scotsman began to feel uneasy and confused. But after a mo- 
ment this hard, pointed stare became impersonal and changed 
into a smile of almost deadly menace that flashed across Bogus- 
lav’s painted face. 

“If Sapyeha is one of the pillars of this Commonwealth,” he 
said at last, grinning like a death’s head, “then I’ll give him such 
a shake that the whole rotten structure will tumble on his head.” 

They spoke in German around the Prince’s table so that the 
foreign mercenary officers understood each word. 

“Amen!” they chorused with a single voice. 
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The Prince led his army out the following morning. The 
local Prussian gentry, which had come swarming to his splendid 
court like ants to a honeycomb, began to pack and head for 
home the same day. 

Soon after them left all those who had looked at Taurogen as 
a safe refuge from the war, and who now felt that Tilsit would 
be safer. All who remained in the castle after that were the old 
Constable, Panna Kulvyetzovna and Olenka, not counting the 
wounded Ketling and a grizzled old officer named Braun who 
commanded the skimpy garrison. 

Pan Tomasz lay in bed more than a dozen days after that 
terrible blow with the battlehammer, groaning and spitting 
blood from time to time, but because none of his ribs were 
broken he recovered steadily and started thinking about some 
new means to get away in the Prince’s absence. 

But not many days after Boguslav’s leaving, one of the Con- 
stable’s own servitors came from Billevitche with a letter from 


the Prince himself, and the enraged old man was almost pros- 
trated all over again. 

“IT won’t even open it!” he bellowed at first. 

But Olenka pointed out to him that it was always wise to 
know what an enemy may have in his mind, so they sat down 
together while the Constable read aloud for them both. 

Boguslav wrote with ironic courtesy, obviously quite con- 
vinced that the injury done to him by the Billevitches was far 
greater than any inconvenience he might have caused to them. 
It would have been quite out of character for him to offer an 
apology, but he expressed a hope that the Constable would bear 
in mind the extreme provocation under which he’d acted, and 
thus show a little understanding. 

‘...For my part,’ he wrote towards the end, ‘I forgive you with 
all my heart, as Christian charity demands, and I’m ready to offer a 
new friendship to the both of you. And to give you proof, my dear 
Constable, that there is no more rancor in my soul towards you or your 
charming grand-niece, I felt it would be wrong to refuse the favor that 
you asked of me, and I’m hereby willing to accept your moneys until 
safer times, just as you requested...’ 

“He'll see me laid out in a coffin before he gets a whiff of a 
single shilling out of my money chests!” the old noble roared, 
interrupting his own reading and pounding the table with his 
fist. 

“Keep reading, uncle,” Olenka prompted quietly and Pan 
Tomasz went back to Boguslav’s letter. | 

‘...But since I didn’t wish to trouble you, my dear Constable, or to 
expose your health to the risks of travel in these stormy times, not to 
mention the hardships and the work of digging up all those barrels of 
silver, I took it upon myself to have them all dug up on your behalf, 
and counted just as if you were here to see to it yourself.’ 

Here the Constable grew numb with horror, as well as voice- 
less with rage and disappointment. The letter slipped out of his 
hands and sailed to the floor. 

It seemed for some moments as if the power of speech had left 
him for ever, because all he could do was to claw and tear mutely 
at his hair, pulling it out in handfuls with all of his strength, but 
then a huge, despairing cry burst out of his chest. 

“Strike, whoever believes in God!” he howled to the ceil- 


ing. 


“Another cruel injury added to the total,” Olenka said quietly, 
“means that God’s punishment will be so much nearer, because 
the limit of even His great patience will be reached before very 
long.” 


Chapter One Hundred and 
‘Twenty-eight 


THE CONSTABLE’S DESPAIR was so overwhelming that Olenka 
had to work really hard to bring him out of it, assuring him that 
the money couldn’t be viewed as lost since Boguslav’s letter was 
enough to serve as areceipt. The Prince himself, being the master 
of enormous holdings in Lithuania and Ruthenia, couldn’t simply 
vanish without a trace. 

But neither of them could predict what might happen to 
them, especially if the Prince should return from his campaign 
victorious, so they turned all their energies to thoughts of 
escape. Olenka advised putting it off at least until Hassling- 
Ketling recovered his health, because Braun was simply a 
gloomy, coarse-grained mercenary, a grim military machine 
blindly carrying out each and every order, and quite impervious 
to any attempts they might make to win him over to their side. 

As for Ketling, the girl knew perfectly well that he had 
wounded himself just to remain near her, so she was utterly 
convinced that he’d do anything she asked. 

True, her conscience troubled her constantly about him. She 
questioned her right to sacrifice anyone’s career for her own 
security, or even to place the young man’s life at risk. But the 
danger that hung over her in Taurogen was so terrible that it 
outweighed by a hundredfold anything that could befall the 
young Scottish officer if he abandoned his service with Bo- 
guslav. He was, after all, an excellent soldier who could find 
service almost anywhere, and it would be a far more honorable 
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and worthy cause than anything he could find in Boguslav’s 
army. Nor would he lack for powerful protectors in King Yan 
Casimir, Pan Sapyeha or Castellan Tcharnyetzki if he began to 
serve the country which accepted so many other exiles and was 
always ready to offer a home to a homeless wanderer. 

True again, if he ever fell into Boguslav’s hands, he would 
suffer a terrible death in vengeance, but Boguslav was not yet 
master of the entire Commonwealth. Both his reach and power 
were limited to his own influence and resources, and these were 
sure to dwindle day by day. 
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She ceased to hesitate, convinced by her own reasoning, and 
as soon as Ketling was strong enough to resume his duties she 
sent for him to see her. 

Ketling came as ordered, and stood before her as pale and 
wasted as a beggar, and without a drop of blood to enliven his 
colorless face, but with as much reverence, adoration and humil- 
ity as he had always shown her. 

Her eyes filled with tears at his sight because this was, after 
all, the only being in Taurogen other than her two elderly 
relatives, who cared for her and who wished her well, and to see 
him so worn with suffering was simply heartrending. 

The pain he felt was more than merely physical, she knew, 
because when she welcomed him and asked about his health, the 
young officer merely sighed and said: 

“T’m getting better, milady, I’m sorry to say... Death would 
be a blessing...” 

“You should abandon this service, sir,” the girl said to him, 
looking at him with pity and compassion. “Because a heart and 
soul as decent as yours can only serve a worthy cause and a 
decent master.” 

“Fate wills otherwise,” he murmured. 

“When does your term of service end here, then?” 

“Not for another six months.” 

Olenka thought quietly for a moment, then looked up at him 
with her dazzling eyes which, in that instant, ceased to be 
judgmental. 

“Listen to me, cavalier,’ she said both seriously and fondly. 
“Tl speak to you as if to a brother, as someone with whom I 


would share my deepest thoughts and my best hopes and wishes. 
You can and should free yourself of this painful service.” 

And then she told him everything she had thought about. She 
explained her plans for escape, and the help which she counted 
on from him. She pointed out that he could find new service, 
which would be just as clean and honorable as his o'wn devotion, 
and just as noble and distinguished as his honor as a knight 
demanded. 

“T will be grateful to you until my dying day,’’she ended her 
appeal. “I hope to look for refuge in God’s keeping once all this 
is over, and to take my vows among the Holy Sisters, but I will 
pray for you wherever you are, whether far or near, at war or in 
peace. I will beg God to give happiness and fulfillment to my 
dearest brother and best benefactor, since I can’t give him 
anything beyond my gratitude and prayers...” 
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Here her voice trembled, and the officer listened to her in 
despair, turning as white as a winding-sheet, and finally he fell 
on his knees before her, pressed both his palms to his eyes and 
forehead, and said in a voice that resembled a heartbroken groan: 

Siicam Eeimmliacwarel Gant...) 

“You refuse me?” Billevitchovna cried out in amazement. 

“Dear merciful God!” he cried. “I’ve never lied in my entire 
life! I’ve never stained myself with an ignoble act! I fought for 
my King and country when I was barely oid enough to lift my 
sword in their defense. So why do you punish me so terribly, 
dear Lord? Why do you send me torments beyond all my 
strength?” 

Then, turning his stricken eyes on Olenka, he began to speak 
in a voice which was both firm and pleading: 

“Lady, you don’t know the meaning of an order, not the way 
a soldier understands it. Obedience is not just his duty, but it’s 
the sum total of his worth and honor. I swore to render faithful 
service until my time is up. I swore upon my honor to serve and 
obey, blindly if that’s the way you wish to call it, and without a 
question, until my term of service frees me from my oath. I am 
a soldier, lady, and a nobleman, and I’I] never join those merce- 
naries whose honor is for sale along with their service. I tell you 


this with real suffering, but I won’t break my word even on your 
pleading or command. 

“Look,” he said. “Understand this, lady. If I were on guard 
at the gate with orders not to let anyone leave Taurogen, and if 
you wished to pass, you’d do so freely but only across my corpse. 
You didn’t know this about me, madam, and so you're disap- 
pointed. But take mercy on me. Understand that I can’t help 
you to escape. In fact I shouldn’t even be listening to what you 
are saying, since the orders are quite clear that you are not to 
leave. Braun and the five other officers left here received it 
personally from the Prince. 

“Dear God,” he murmured, “I wish I hadn’t stayed behind... 
I wish I’d gone with the expedition! I won’t convince you, 
lady, I know that. You probably won’t believe me. But God 
sees into my heart and He knows that I’d give you my life 
without a second thought! But not my honor, lady. Not my 
honor.” 

At this point Ketling’s low, exhausted voice collapsed alto- 
gether, and he knelt silently before her with his eyes cast down, 
twisting his hands as helplessly as if they were bound, and 
struggling for breath. 
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The shock of his refusal was so powerful that Olenka didn’t 
even hear his explanation; or if she did, she didn’t understand 
it. Ordinarily, she would have been the first to admire such 
unswerving dedication to a principle, and such a lofty sense of 
honor and duty. But all she could think about just then was that 
her last hope was slipping from her fingers, and that without it 
there’d be no means of escape from her terrible captivity. 

But she tried again. 

“I’m both the daughter and grand-daughter of soldiers,” she 
told him. “My grandfather and my father also valued honor 
above their lives, but that’s exactly why they never let them- 
selves be used for demeaning service...” 

Ketling drew a sheet of paper from within his doublet and 
passed it to Olenka with a trembling hand. 

“Judge for yourself, milady, whether this is a legal military 
order.” , 


Olenka glanced at the sheet. 


‘Since it has come to Our ears,’ Boguslav had written formally, 
‘that the Noble Billevitch, Constable of Rosyen, is making secret plans 
to leave Our residence in order to engage in activities hostile to Our 
interests—namely, to cause ferment and rebellion against Us and His 
Swedish Majesty among his friends, kinsmen, relatives and cli- 
ents—We therefore order all officers remaining in the Taurogen garrison 
to treat the said Noble Billevitch and his grand-niece as hostages and 
prisoners of war, and to prevent their escape on pain of court-martial and 
loss of life and honor.’ 

“The order came from the Prince’s first halt on the march,” 
Ketling said. “That’s why it’s in writing.” 

“Let God’s will be done,” Olenka said after a moment’s 
Silemec: 

Ketling felt that he should leave but he didn’t stir. His white 
lips moved from time to time, as if he wanted to say something 
more, but the words choked within him before they could 
emerge. He wanted to throw himself at her feet and beg her 
forgiveness but, on the other hand, he knew that she was 
distressed enough with her own misfortune, and he experienced 
a strange, baneful pleasure in the fact that he was truly suffering, 
and that he’d keep gnawing on his pain in silence. 

At last he bowed and left. 

But he’d no sooner stepped into the passage when he ripped 
off his bandages and dressings, clawed open his wound, and fell 
senseless on the floor near the bottom of the stairs where the 
palace guard found him half an hour later. Carried unconscious 
to his bachelor quarters in the armory, he became so ill that he 
couldn’t leave his cot for two weeks more. 
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After Ketling left her, Olenka stood for some time as stunned 
as if she were drugged. She had been more prepared for death 
than his refusal, so that despite all her fortitude and courage her 
first reaction was hopelessness and despair. 

She hated the image of helplessness and weakness that her 
times projected on her gender, but she was suddenly robbed of 
all energy and strength, feeling as powerless and frail as women 
were supposed to be, and even though she kept repeating in her 
faltering childlike voice “Let Ged’s will be done,” resentment and 


anger at her disappointment broke through this resignation and 
thick, bitter tears flooded from her eyes. 

The Constable arrived just then, and one look at her told him 
that she had more bad news to tell him. 

“For God’s sake!” he cried. “What is it now?” 

“Ketling refuses,’’ said the girl. 

“Are they all scoundrels, dogs and cut-throats here, then? 
What happened? You mean he won't help either?” 

“Not only that,” she complained in a voice as fragile as a little 
girl’s. “But he says he’ll stop us, even if he dies doing it.” 

“Why? In God’s name, why?” 

“Because that’s the way things are for us!” she wept. “Ketling 
is not a traitor, but it’s just our fate, because we’re the most 
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unlucky people in the world 

“May lightning strike all these heretics!’ the old noble roared. 
“They plot a girl’s shame, they loot, steal and pillage and 
imprison people... May it all go to the Devil! This is no world 
for decent men to live in!” 
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Pan Tomasz started trotting about the room, shaking his fists 
furiously in the air, and then he ground his teeth and burst out 
angrily: 

“I'd rather have the Voyevode of Vilna any day! I’d take Kmita 
himself a thousand times before any of these perfumed ruffians 
who don’t have a shred of conscience, decency or honor be- 
tween the lot of them!” 

Olenka said nothing. She wept even more bitterly than 
before and the Constable started calming down under an onrush 
of pity for the girl. 

“Don’t cry,” he said. “I thought of Kmita only because he’d 
know at once how to tear us out of this Babylonian captivity. 
He’d show what’s what to all those Brauns, Ketlings, Petersons 
and to Boguslav himself! But all traitors are the same when you 
come down to it, so to the Devil with him too!” 

Olenka merely shook her head, still unable to say anything 
through her paroxysm of tears, and the Constable went on 
huffing and puffing for some time. 

“Don't cry!” he chided. “Crying won’t help us. What we 
need right now are calm heads and a good plan. So Ketling 


won't help us? Fine, we’ll do without him, may he get a crick 
in his backbone, the self-righteous scoundrel! Come on now, 
you're supposed to have a man’s spirit in you, but when things 
get tough all you can do is weep like any other woman...! What 
did Ketling tell you anyway?” | 

“He said that the Prince ordered us treated like prisoners of 
war. We're hostages here. Boguslav is afraid you'll raise the 
countryside, get a partisan detachment together, and join the 
confederates.” 

“So he’s afraid, is he?” The Constable cocked his fists proudly 
on his hips, delighted that a Radzivill might quail before a 
Billevitch. “And he’s right to be shaking in his boots, the 
scoundrel, because that’s exactly what I’ll do, as God’s in His 
Heaven!” 

“Having a written military order, Ketling must carry it out, 
you see, as a man of honor...” 

“Very well!” growled the Constable. “Let him keep his 
honor. We’ll manage without help from heretics!” 

Olenka dried her tears. “Do you really think, uncle, that 
we ll be able to manage on our own?” 

“I think we’ll have to. And if it’s something that has to be 
done, then you find the way, even if we’ve got to go down a 
rope out of our windows.” 

“You're right, uncle,” Olenka said steadily, calming down at 
once. “Of course we shall manage. I’m sorry I gave way to 
tears. I won’t cry again... Now, let’s sit down and see what we 
Ganado.” 
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Her tears had now dried altogether, her lips set firmly with 
determination, and her brows narrowed in thought with her 
usual energy and seriousness. 

It became all too clear, however, that the Constable couldn’t 
think of any way out of their predicament. The young woman’s 
intelligence and imagination offered richer ground, but even she 
found few promising avenues of escape, because now the Con- 
stable and she were sure to be much more closely guarded than 
before. 

The best plan seemed to be to wait until they heard some firm 
news from Boguslav’s army. They placed their hopes in his 


unavoidable defeat. God’s anger couldn’t be delayed much 
longer, they supposed, and He’d be sure to inflict a just and 
terrible punishment on the traitor and deceiver. 

He could die in battle. 

He could fall ill, which seemed a likely prospect. 

He could be beaten by Sapyeha, in which case panic would 
break out in Taurogen and the castle gates would be less closely 
guarded. 

“I know Pan Sapyeha,” the old Constable comforted Olenka 
and himself. “He’s slow to move. He’s a careful soldier. But 
once he stirs himself he strikes hard and he won’t give up. Take, 
for example, the unwavering devotion with which he’s been 
serving the King and our country. He sold and pawned every- 
thing he owned and he raised an army that makes Boguslav’s 
look like a clutch of perfumed ribbon-clerks... 

“Just compare the two of them, will you?” he demanded. 
“One’s a serious man and a senator no less; the other’s just a 
painted popinjay. One’s a good Catholic, the other is a heretic. 
On the one hand you have a wise, experienced and farsighted 
statesman, and on the other there’s just an impulsive firebrand! 
Which of them, do you think, God will bless with victory? 
We'll see the end of this Radzivill darkness, mark my words. 
Sapyeha will triumph unless there’s no more justice in this 
world! All we need to do right now is wait for the good news 
and pray for the success of Pan Sapyeha’s army.” 
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So they began to wait. But a month went by, a long and 
weary month that lay heavily on their troubled hearts, before the 
first courier arrived in Taurogen. And he was merely passing 
through, heading for Steinbeck’s camp in that part of Prussia 
which was a personal province of the Polish King, and galloped 
into the castle merely to change horses. 

They got the news only because Ketling, who hadn’t dared to 
show himself to Olenka since they last spoke together, immedi- 
ately sent her a note that summarized the news. 

‘Prince Boguslav smashed Pan Kristof Sapyeha near Briansk,’ he 
reported. ‘Several regiments of cavalry and some infantry have been 
crushed. He is marching on Tikotzin, against Horotkevitch.’ 

A thunderbolt couldn’t have been more devastating for 


Olenka. In her romantic young mind, fueled by the legends of 
heroic prowess, a commander’s greatness was the same as brav- 
ery in combat; and since she’d seen how easily Boguslav tri- 
umphed over the most formidable knights around him, she 
began to think of him as an evil but unconquerable force that 
could win over anything. 

The hope that he might be beaten died in her at once. It 
didn’t help when the Constable attempted to soothe and encour- 
age her by saying that the young Prince hadn’t yet locked horns 
with old Pan Sapyeha, whose newly bestowed distinction as the 
Grand Hetman of the Lithuanians must give him a decisive 
advantage over Prince Boguslav. It made no difference to her. 
She didn’t believe it. She couldn’t believe because she no 
longer dared to believe it. 

“Who can conquer hime” she said over and over to every 
argument and question. “Who could equal him...?” 

Further news simply confirmed her fears. A few days later 
Ketling sent a note about the crushing of the Horotkevitch force 
and the fall of Tikotzin itself. 

‘All of Podlasye is now in the Prince’s hands,’ Ketling wrote. ‘He 
is not waiting for Pan Sapyeha to attack but is marching rapidly upon 
him.’ 

And Pan Sapyeha will also be destroyed, she thought, falling 
into the helplessness of despair. 
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Meanwhile, as if it were a swallow heralding the first breath 
of Spring, another piece of news skimmed across the country 
towards Lithuania. 

It came late to these northern regions of the Commonwealth, 
but it came dressed in the miraculous, rainbow-glow of a joyous 
legend, like one of those inspiring tales of the early Christians 
when holy men and women walked upon the earth, testifying to 
justice and the truth. 

The word Tchenstohova was on every lip. 

The icy grip of terror and despair cracked on all hearts like a 
warmed covering of ice, and they bloomed with hope like new 
flowers brought to life by a Springtime sun. 

‘... Tchenstohova saved itself,’ the word flew at last along the 
Prussian border. ‘The Holy Mother herself was seen shrouding the 


monastery with her sky-blue cloak. Deadly bombs gathered at her feet, 
whimpering like lost puppies. The Swedes’ hands withered, as if they’d 
all been stricken by the plague, when they fired their cannon at the Holy 
place. Their musket butts grew into their faces as if they’d been grafted. 
They ran from the siege with shame and in fear...! 

Complete strangers threw themselves into each other’s arms 
and wept when they heard this news. But others wished that it 
had come much sooner. 

‘Here we’ve been living in pain, in suffering and fear,’ they 
complained, ‘and we could have been so happy for so long already!’ 

And a vast ferment erupted in the Commonwealth, rolling in 
stormy clouds between the Black Sea and the northern Baltic, 
and echoing so loudly that the seas themselves seemed to boom 
with thunder. This, everyone knew, was the sound of a loyal, 
Godfearing and believing people rising in their wrath to defend 
their holy queen and mother. Hope filled all hearts and eyes 
burned with fervor, and then everything that seemed so uncon- 
querable and so terrifying only moments earlier dwindled in 
every eye. 

“Who'll beat him?” the Constable cried to Olenka. “Who'll 
stop him? Who can overcome him? The Blessed Virgin will, 
that’s who!” 

Both he and Olenka spent their days in prayer after that, 
either kneeling or prostrated on the floor before the image of 
Christ on his cross, to thank God fervently for His mercy on the 
Commonwealth and, at the same time, looking with confidence 
to their own salvation. 

But there was no more news about Boguslav for a long time 
after that and it began to seem as if he and his army had vanished 
from the earth. 

The officers left on duty in Taurogen, started to show anxiety, 
and to peer into their own future with uncertain eyes. They'd 
much rather have had news of a disaster than this uneasy and 
foreboding silence. 

They didn’t know it at the time, of course, but those were the 
days in which the terrible Babinitch had worked his way into the 
spearhead of Boguslav’s army and captured all the couriers. 


Chapter One Hundred and 


Twenty-nine 


ONE DAY HOWEVER, during this troubling period of uncertainty, 
Panna Anna Bojhobohata-Krasienska arrived in Taurogen with an 
escort of several dozen soldiers. 

Braun received her with every sign of respect, largely because 
he had to, because that’s what he was ordered to do by a letter 
written by Sakovitch and signed by the Prince; every considera- 
tion was to be shown to the lady-in-waiting of Princess Vish- 
novyetzka. But the high-spirited young woman soon had him 
eating out of her hand anyway. From the moment of arrival her 
bright little eyes drilled the gloomy German until he started 
squirming like a roast laid over the coals. Within days she was 
giving orders to all other officers as well and, in no time at all, 
she ruled in Taurogen as if it were her own private residence. 

She met Olenka and the Constable on her first night there, 
even though Panna Aleksandra looked at her with some suspi- 
cion at the start. But the Billevitches treated her politely be- 
cause they were anxious to hear any news that she might have 
brought. 

And what news it was! 

Anusia had more than enough of it, starting with Tchensto- 
hova, which is what the Taurogen prisoners wanted to hear the 
most. The Constable paid particular attention to her chatter, 
cocking his ears forward with both hands so as not to miss one 
word, and breaking into her account now and then with loud 
cries of “Praise be to God on high.” 
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“T can’t understand why you haven’t heard about these mir- 
acles of Our Holy Lady earlier,” the young woman babbled 
happily, leaping like a bright, twittering bird from one thought 
to another. “It’s all ancient history now. Everybody knows it. 
I was still in Zamost when it happened. Pan Babinitch still 
hadn’t come to fetch me and it was all many weeks before that... 
And right afterwards everybody started pounding on the 
Swedes, both in our part of the country and in Vyelkopolska, 
and the fiercest of all is Pan Tcharnyetzki who has the Swedes 
running just at the sound of his name.” 

“Ah! Tcharnyetzki!” cried the Constable, rubbing his hands 
together. “He’ll pepper their hides! I heard of him as a great 
soldier way back from his times in the Ukraine!” 

Anusia merely flipped her hands along her skirts, as if brush- 
ing crumbs off her lap, and cried out carelessly: “Oh, it’s all 
over with the Swedes!” 

This was too much for Pan Tomasz who seized her hand, 
buried it under his enormous whiskers, and started smacking 
kisses on it like a bear on a honeycomb. 

“An angel!” he shouted finally. “A balm flows from your lips, 
young lady, as God is my witness! There’s nothing else to say 
except that a real angel has come to Taurogen!” 

At once, as if this were a signal, Anusia started twirling the 
ends of her pink-ribboned braids and to shoot soft glances from 
her averted eyes. 

“Ah, it’s a long way for me to be any kind of angel!” she 
replied and then went on ina rush: “But the Crown Hetmans 
are also pounding on the Swedes, and all the army with them, 
and all the gentry everywhere, and they made a confederation in 
Tishovyetz and the King joined it too, and they’ve published 
manifestos, and even the peasants are going after the Swedes... 
and... and the Blessed Virein olessesmtimemt allen. 
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She went on chirping and twittering like a songbird and the 
Constable’s old heart melted altogether, so that even though 
he'd heard some of her news before, he started bellowing with 
joy and burst into tears. Large, silent tears began to flow down 
Olenka’s cheeks as well. 

Anusia’s warm heart opened to her at once. She ran over to 


the weeping girl, threw both her arms around her neck and 
begged her to stop crying. 

“Don’t cry, milady,” she urged in her swift, babbling voice. 
“Ah, I’m so sorry for you and I can’t watch your tears.. Don't 
cry. Why are you crying?” 

There was so much honesty and sincerity in her voice that 
Olenka’s distrust dwindled into nothing but that only made her 
tears flow all the harder. 

“You are so beautiful,” Anusia consoled her. “Why should 
you be crying?” 

“It’s out of joy,” Olenka said at last. “But it’s also from all our 
anxieties. Because we’re prisoners here, uncertain of what'll 
happen to us from hour to hour...” 

‘How can that be?” Anusia cried, astonished. “How can you 
feel threatened in Prince Boguslav’s home?”’ 

“Because he’s a heretic and a traitor!” roared the Constable. 

“Yes, that he is,” the chattering girl replied. “I can’t deny that 
he is both a heretic and a traitor. But he’s a courtly cavalier, 
respectful of our gender, and that’s why you don’t see me 
weeping because I’m his captive too.” 

“May he be treated with the same respect in Hell!” Pan 
Tomasz boomed fiercely. “You don’t know him yet, milady, 
because he hasn’t gone after you the way he hounded this poor 
girl. He’s an arch-scoundrel, mark my words, and Sakovitch is 
another! God grant that Hetman Sapyeha beats them both into 
the ground!” 

“Oh, as to that, there’s no doubt about it,” the chattering girl 
made a dismissive gesture. “Prince Boguslav is ill all the time 
and his army isn’t very large... It’s true he attacked out of the 
blue and overwhelmed a few regiments, and took Tikotzin and 
captured me as well, but he can’t match himself with Pan 
Sapyeha’s power. You can believe me because I saw both the 
armies. The greatest knights are all with Pan Sapyeha and they 
will soon take care of Prince Boguslav.” 

“Aha? Do you see?” the Constable turned to Olenka. “And 
what did I tell you?” 

“lve known Prince Boguslav since I was... just so little, 
Anusia gestured with her palm to show how small she was when 
she first met the Prince. “He’s related to Princess Grizelda and 
the late Prince Yeremi Vishnovyetzki as well as to the 
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Zamoyskis, and he used to visit us in our court at Lubnie when 
Prince Yeremi made his great campaigns against the Tartars in 
the Wildlands... That’s why he ordered that I be treated with 
such respect, you see, because he remembered that I was closest 
to Her Highness out of all her household... Ah, I was such a little 
girl in those days, practically a child...! Who’d have expected in 
those days that he’d become a traitor? But don’t worry, dear 
friends. Don’t be anxious. Either he won’t come back or we’ ll 
escape from here.” 

“We've tried that,” said Olenka. 

“So what happened, then?” 

“What else could have happened?” Pan Tomasz replied. “We 
let one of the officers into our secret, thinking that he was 
well-disposed towards us, and it turned out that he’d have rather 
stopped us than help in any way. Braun is the chief among them 
here and the Devil himself wouldn’t be able to pull him over to 
our side.” 

Anusia lowered her eyes modestly. 

“Perhaps I might try... All we need is for Pan Sapyeha to come 
closer this way so that we’d have someone who'd offer us safe 
Renee. 
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The talk turned to all the famous knights Anusia had seen 
with Pan Sapyeha’s army, where Pan Tomasz had many relatives 
and friends, but when he asked about Volodyovski, Skshetuski 


and Zagloba—the most famous of Prince Yeremi Vish- 


novyetzki’s former soldiers—Anusia looked surprised. 

“I know them all,” she said. “But they’re not with Pan 
Sapyeha. Oh, if they only were, especially Pan Volodyovski, 
then I wouldn’t be here! Because he’d never let himself be 
caught by surprise like my other escort. Pan Michal is small in 
size, but I remember what Prince Yeremi used to say about him, 
that if the fate of the Commonwealth depended on a single 
swordsman then that’s whom he’d send. It’s Pan Michal, you 
know, who beat the famous Bohun. Oh, Pan Michal can man- 
age anything!” 

Glad to have someone new to chat with, the Constable started 
pacing through the room and asking teasing questions. 


“Well, well, you don’t say... So you know Pan Volodyovski 
that well, hmm?” 

“Only because we spent so many years together...” 

“Ah! Then, I imagine, there must have been a romance, 
hmm? Eh?” | 

“Through no fault of mine.” Anusia put on her most innocent 
expression. “But by now Pan Michal must have gotten mar- 
ried.” 

“Oh no he hasn’t!” Pan Tomasz shot back and grinned at the 
girl who did her best to appear unconcerned. 


“And even if he’s married,’—Anusia hurried to cover a mo- 


ment of confusion—“it’s all one to me.” 

“Let’s pray that God brings you both together again. But I’m 
worried to hear that these great heroes aren’t with Pan Sapyeha. 
Men like Skshetuski, Volodyovski and Zagloba... Victory’s al- 
ways surer with soldiers like that at hand.” 


‘“Ah!’-and Anusia’s twittering little voice trilled with quick 
excitement—“there’s someone there who’ll do for them all!” 

“Who could that be?” 

“Pan Babinitch! From the Vitebsk country... But you must 
have heard of him, being from Lithuania?” 

“No, I never have,’’said the Constable, puzzled and surprised. 
“Babinitch, did you say?” 
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Anusia launched into the tale of her departure from Zamost, 
speaking with that utter openness, and giving that straight-for- 
ward and honest description of events that only real innocence 
can achieve. Pan Babinitch rose to the stature of such a legen- 
dary hero in her narrative, that the Constable grasped his head 
in vain, trying to imagine who in Lithuania this superman might 
have been. 

“I know everybody who is anybody in the whole country,” he 
pondered out loud. “We do have some similar houses here in 
Lithuania... Like Babonaubkov, Babillov, Babinovski, Babinski 
and Babski... but I’ve never heard about a Babinitch. I imagine 
it’s a nom-de-guerre, like many others take when they join the 
partisans so that the enemy won’t take vengeance on their 
families and possessions. Hmm! Babinitch! He's certainly a 
fiery cavalier if he could confound Pan Zamoyski like he did.” 


“Oh is he ever fiery!” trilled Anusia and Pan Tomasz fell into 
excellent humor. 

“Is that so!” he demanded with mock severity as he stopped in 
front of Anusia and cocked his fists sternly on his hips. 

“And you, sir, right away think God only knows what,” she 
protested. 

“Who...? I...2 I’m not thinking anything, God save me if | 
eNiniee 

“Because Pan Babinitch told me straight away, as soon as we'd 
left Zamost, that his heart is held in freehold by another, and 
although she pays him no rent for it, yet he’s of no mind to get 
a new tenant.” 

“And you believed him?” 

“Of course I believed him,” Anusia said with absolute convic- 
tion. “He has to be head-over-heels in love, otherwise... I mean 
lee. Iilnereie.. 

“Oy,” said Pan Tomasz. “This is getting iffy!” 

“And I’m saying that there are no ifs or buts about it,” Anusia 
said and stamped her foot firmly. “Because we’ll hear about him 
again any day!” 

“God grant it!” 

“And d’you know why, sir? Because every time Pan Babi- 
nitch mentioned Prince Boguslav he’d go all white in the face 
and his teeth grated like a creaky door.” 

“That would make him a friend of ours any day,” Pan Tomasz 
said. 

“Of course it would. That’s who we’ll run to when we escape 
from here.” 

“As soon as we've escaped I'll get my own partisans together 
and then you'll see, my lady, that war is nothing new to me and 
that this old hand is still good for something.” 

“Then you should join Pan Babinitch’s volunteers,” Anusia 
suggested. 

“Hmm. Is that so,” Pan Tomasz grinned at her enthusiasm. 
“Just as you're ready to volunteer, my lady?” 
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Their goodnatured teasing went on a long time that evening, 


growing merrier by the hour, so that Olenka forgot some of her 
anxieties and enjoyed herself as well, while Anusia ended up 


spitting and hissing at the Constable like a playful kitten. She 
had slept well the night before at a stop in Rosyen so that she 
didn’t leave them until late. 

“That girl is pure gold,” Pan Tomasz gasped after she went 
into her own rooms. | 

“She’s a good-hearted person,” Olenka replied. “And I think 
we’ ll become fast friends soon enough.” 

“Ha! And at the start you looked at her as if she had horns.” 

“Because I thought she’d been planted on us. What can I say? 
I can’t trust anything in this place.” 

“That girl a plant?” The Constable couldn't contain his en- 
thusiasm. “The angels must’ve done the planting, if that’s what 
she is! And what a sly little minx at that, eh? Hah, if I were a 
bit younger who knows what would come out of it, even though 
I’m still holding myself together pretty well...” 

The last clouds blew away then from Olenka’s face; she was 
as happy and relaxed as he’d ever seen her, and now she crossed 
her hands on her lap, shot him a sly sideways glance out of 
half-averted eyes in imitation of Anusia, and said: 

“So that’s how it is, uncle? Hmm? You want to bake me an 
aunt out of this flour?” 

“Ho! Hmm. That’s enough of that, ha ha,” the old Constable 
replied but he began to curl his mustache with both hands none 
the less. 

And after a while he added: 

“She did get you laughing though, didn’t she, serious as you 
are. I can tell right now that the two of you will jump into a 
fire for each other before very long.” 
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Pan Tomasz turned out to be a good prophet in this regard 
because the two young women became inseparable in a matter 
of days, and their friendship grew even deeper just because they 
seemed to have so little in common. 

One possessed a depth of soul and feeling, a thoughtful mind, 
and an unshakeable sense of right and wrong; the other, for all 
her decency and kindness, was a twittering. little flirt as restless 
asa sparrow. One, with her calm, quiet features, pale braids, and 
an ineffable peace and poise in her face and figure, resembled the 
Psyche of antiquity; the other, as dark and bouncy as a squirrel, 


was more like the cunning little wood sprite that leads travelers 
astray in the night and then laughs at their predicaments. The 
officers left on guard duty in Taurogen looked at Olenka with 
awe and admiration and at Anusia with a gleam in the eye. 

Anusia, who had a lifelong instinct for true nobility of spirit, 
having watched it for so many years in Princess Grizelda, was 
quick to acknowledge the disparity between them. 

“She can say more in two words,” she’d tell the Constable in 
sincere affection, “than I can babble out all day.” 

But there was one instinct that the serious young woman 
couldn’t cure in her frivolous little friend. All that Anusia had 
to hear was the ringing of spurs in the corridor and she’d 
immediately pretend that she’d forgotten something in her 
room, or that she wondered if there was any fresh news about 
Pan Sapyeha, and she’d shoot out of the chamber like a cannon- 
ball, run full-tilt into the passing officer, and then jump back 
crying out: “Oh how you’ve startled me!” 

After which there was a whole ritual of apron-twisting, side- 
ways glances from under a lowered brow, and a whole theater of 
smiles and expressions that sunk the delighted man as utterly as 
a foundered ship. 

Olenka was all the more critical about her flighty friend’s 
little games with every man around her because, after a few days 
of their growing friendship, Anusia confessed to a secret longing 
for her Pan Babinitch. 

“Others beg... like beggars,” she told Olenka. “But that 
fire-breathing dragon preferred to look at his Tartars than at me, 
and every time he said something to me it was acommand. ‘Get 
out of the carriage, milady! Eat, milady! Drink, my lady! 1 told 
myself right away in Krasnostav, ‘So you won’t look at me? Just 
you wait! But we barely got as far as Lentchna when | started 
feeling things about him that scared me to death. I tell you, I 
stared into those grey eyes of his as if I were a slave, and every 
time he laughed it was like music for me.” 

Olenka hanged her head because she too thought suddenly of 
a pair of laughing grey eyes. That man too spoke in a cheerful 
but determined manner. He too had a command on his lips and 
courage in his face; only he lacked all conscience and a fear of 
God. 

And Anusia, following her own thoughts, brought yet an- 


other painful image to Olenka’s mind: that of a quick, sharp- 
eyed hawk, radiating ruthlessness and power. 

“When he was galloping about the fields with his comman- 
der’s baton in his hand, I thought he was an eagle, or some great 
Hetman, you know what I mean? His Tartars feared him worse 
than any fire. There had to be absolute obedience wherever he 
appeared, and when it came to a skirmish you’d think he was a 
windstorm. I’ve seen many great knights in Lubnie, but I’ve 
never met one who frightened me before.” 

“If God meant him for you then you'll get him,” Olenka 

assured her. “And I just can’t believe that he wouldn’t like 
you...” 
“Oh, he liked me. Just a little bit. But he likes that other 
woman a lot better. He told me himself, many times, * You’re 
lucky, milady, that I can’t forget her or fall out of love. Or you’d be 
just about as safe with me as a goat with a timber wolf.’” 

“And what did you say to that?” 

“I asked: ‘How do you know, sir, that I’d return your interest?’ 
And he said: ‘I wouldn’t ask!’ What would you do with a man 
like that? What could you? She’s stupid, that other one, the 
one that doesn’t love him! She must have a stone for a heart. I 
asked her name, and he just said: ‘It’s best not to touch an open 
wound... and another such wound is Radzivill, that traitor!’ And 
right away he made such a frightful face that I thought I’d jump 
into a mousehole, I was that scared of him. Ah, but what’s the 
use. He’s not for me, that’s all.” 

“Ask St. Nicholas to intercede for you,” Olenka advised. “I 
know from my aunt that he’s the best in matters of this kind. 
Just be sure you don’t offend him with all that flirtatiousness of 
yours.” 

“Ah, well, then I won’t flirt anymore,” Anusia assured her. 
@rly, jurstrasitclessittle Dit... 


x * * 


Here Anusia showed on the tip of her finger just how little 
flirting she proposed to do, barely enough to cover half a 
fingernail and not enough to offend the saint. 

“I don’t do it out of empty-headedness,” she explained to the 
Constable who also chided her for her frivolous little games. 


“But I must. Because how are we to get away from here if those 
officers don’t help us?” 

“Bah!” the Constable snorted. “Braun will never let it hap- 
pene 

“Braun is in love,” she squeaked. 

“What about Fitz-Gregory?” 

inplovess= 

“Ottenhagen?” 

ile itocr.. 

“And von Irhen?” 

ISOLA 

“May God bless you!” Pan Tomasz cried, amazed. “I can see 
that only Ketling managed to avoid your snares!” 

“Ishate sine ssieicred. But somcomerclse Canute arcuon 
Mister Serious! Anyway, we won’t need to ask him for permis- 
sion.” 

"ENG VOU feel tWenstinatelienve tiieditO escapes those ober 
wouldn’t try to interfere?” 

“They'd all come with us,” Anusia said softly, bowing her 
head with a modest smile, as if she had no idea how any of that 
had happened. 

“For God’s sake!” cried the Constable. “Then why are we 
sitting here? I’d like to be miles away today, if that’s possible!” 


Chapter One Hundred and 
Thirty 


BUT THE DISCUSSION that erupted from this revelation showed 
that the best plan would be to continue waiting until either Pan 
Sapyeha or Field Hetman Gosyevski drew closer to Zmudya with 
their armies. Otherwise they risked almost certain death, at the 
hands of their rebel countrymen as much as anyone. The com- 
pany of a few foreign officers wouldn’t restrain the peasants who’d 
murder anyone wearing unfamiliar clothing. Even Polish nota- 


bles, dressed in Western European costume—not to mention 


French and Austrian diplomats—could travel only with powerful 
military escorts. 

“You can believe me,” Anusia told her two Billevitch friends. 
“Because I traveled across the whole country. In the first village 
we come to, or in the first stretch of woods we cross, the 
marauders will murder us without even asking who we are. The 
only safe way to escape is to run as quickly as we can to the 
Meanesteatinny =| 

“Bah!” Pan Tomasz snorted. “I'll have a partisan troop of my 
own in next to no time!” 

“But before you gather it, sir, before we come to the first 
familiar village, you'll be a dead man.” 

“Hmm. Yes. I see your meaning. But we should get some 
news of Prince Boguslav soon, don’t you think?” 

“I ordered Braun to tell me everything he hears.” 

But Braun had nothing to report for a very long while. 
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Ketling, in the meantime, started paying calls on Olenka since 
she, passing him one day in a corridor, was the first to offer him 
her hand in friendship. In his view, the long silence boded 
nothing good. With an eye to the effect his successes would 
have on the Swedes and on the Elector, Boguslav would be 
likely to inflate every stroke of fortune rather than undermine 
his standing by keeping quiet about them. 

“I don’t suppose he could have been utterly destroyed al- 
ready,” the young officer said. “But he must be in a difficult 
situation without a good way out.” 

“All the news comes to us so late,” Olenka complained. 
“Take for example the miraculous defense of Tchenstohova 
which we heard about only from Panna Krasienska.” 

“I knew about it earlier, milady,” the Scotsman replied. “I 
didn’t mention it to you because, as a foreigner, I didn’t under- 
stand the meaning which that place has for the Polish people. 
It’s a normal thing, you see, for some little castle to make a good 
stand in a great campaign and no one pays much attention to it 
in the usual course of events.” 

“And yet that would have been the happiest news that I could 
Fecehve. 

“I know it now. I see that I was wrong. Because judging by 
what I hear about everything that’s happened as a consequence, 
I realize that it was an important matter which could affect the 
course of the entire war. But to get back to the Prince’s 
expedition, Tchenstohova is far and Podlasye is a great deal 
nearer. You recall, my lady, how quickly we heard about the 
Prince’s successes at the start. Believe me, madam, I may be 
young in years but I’ve been a soldier since I was fourteen, and 
my experience tells me the Prince is in bad straights just now.” 

“That's good news from our point of view,” she said. 

“Let’s think of it as good, then,” he agreed. “My term of 
service ends in half a year and so does my oath.” 


x * * 


But a few days after this conversation Taurogen finally re- 
ceived the news for which the two young women and the 
Constable waited so impatiently. It was brought by Pan Bies, a 
noble whose coat-of-arms showed a rack of antlers, and who was 
known as Bies Cornutus at Boguslav’s court. 


He was a Pole by birth but he’d become totally foreign in his 
ways because he'd served from boyhood in many foreign armies. 
He had even forgotten most of his native tongue which he spoke 


with a strong German accent. His soul—that is to say his spirit 


and most of his ideas—were also wholly foreign so that he was 
very much a supporter of the Prince. His mission for Boguslav 
lay in Koenigsberg and he stopped in Taurogen merely to get a 
few hours of rest. 

Ketling and Braun brought him at once to Olenka and Anusia, 
who were now sharing rooms and even slept together as if they 
were sisters. 

“This lady is a kinswoman of Pan Zamoyski,” Braun told Pan 
Bies, bowing to Anusia, “and so she’s kin to the Prince himself. 
His Highness ordered that she’s to have anything she wishes, and 
what she wishes now is accurate information about the Prince's 
whereabouts and welfare from someone who had seen it all 
firsthand.” 

Pan Bies came to stiff attention and waited for the questions, 
and Anusia waved him carelessly into a chair, not bothering to 
correct her status as kin to Boguslav since she loved the formal 
courtesies paid by the military. 

“Where is the Prince right now?” she asked. 

“The Prince is retreating towards Sokolka,” Pan Bies an- 
swered promptly. “God grant that it be done successfully.” 

“Tell me the whole truth, sir, d’you hear? How are things 
going for him?” 

“Tl tell it as I know it, madam,” the officer replied, “hoping 
that your distinguished person will find enough fortitude in her 
soul to hear about even the less fortunate events.”’ 

“Don’t worry! Ill find it!” 

“Anusia clicked her heels happily under her long skirt; she was 
delighted to be addressed as a distinguished person and that the 
news was less than fortunate. 

“At the beginning all went well,” Pan Bies reported. “We 
wiped out several bands of rebels on the way, we broke Pan 
Kristof Sapyeha and destroyed two horse regiments and a good 
one of infantry, taking no prisoners alive. Then we crushed Pan 
Horotkevitch so utterly that he barely got away himself, al- 


though some people say that he was killed as well. Then we 
recaptured the ruins of Tikotzin...” 

“That we already know about,” Anusia interrupted. “Tell us 
the bad news!” 

“T hope your ladyship won’t be too distressed to hear it.” Pan 
Bies bowed respectfully. “We got as far as Drohitchin and 
suddenly everything started going badly. We had reports that 
Pan Sapyeha was still far away but, in the meantime, two of our 
flanking columns simply vanished off the face of the earth. Not 
One survivor came back to tell us what happened. Then it 
appeared that some kind of troops were riding ahead of us rather 
than behind us and this threw us all into great confusion. The 
Prince began to think that all his earlier information had been 
false, and that Pan Sapyeha was not only treading on our heels 
but that he’d cut our lines of supply and communications too. 
So we began to fall back, to draw the enemy into an open battle 
on ground of our choosing, which is something the Prince 
wanted very badly...” 

“Yes, yes!” Anusia cried impatiently. “Go on, sir! Go on! So 
was there a battle?” 

“No, ma’am. The enemy would have none of it,” Pan Bies 
resumed after a short pause. “He merely kept attacking out of 
ambush. We sent more troops to catch him and bring him to 
bay but they came back very badly mauled. From that time on 
everything fell apart. We didn’t have a moment’s peace night 
or day. The roads were blocked ahead of us, dikes were cut, 
bridges were torn down, the trails were flooded, and all our 
provisions and supplies simply disappeared. Rumors began that 
it was Pan Tcharnyetzki who was tormenting us like that, 
because he’s a master at this kind of warfare...” 

“Ah, but it wasn’t Pan Tcharnyetzki, was it!” Anusia cried 
out. 

“No. No, it wasn’t. But our soldiers could neither eat nor 
rest in any event. Their morale hit bottom. Near Bialystok, the 
enemy overran an entire column and took the Prince’s own 
baggage train, along with his coaches and some cannon. I’ve 
never seen anything like it in my life nor did anyone else 
remember this kind of war from previous campaigns! His High- 
ness was terribly worried and upset. He became quite unable to 
cope with the situation. He wanted one great general engage- 


ment. Instead, he had to fight ten small battles every day, and 
lost each of them! And then, milady, imagine our terror and 
confusion when we heard that Pan Sapyeha was still nowhere 
near us! And that it was only a powerful raiding force that was 
causing such havoc everywhere around us! This force, by the 
way, included some Tartars...” 

“Pan Babinitch!” shrilled Anusia, throwing her arms around 


Olenka’s neck. 


x *« * 


Pan Bies sat back, astonished, but he thought that it was only 
fear and loathing that tore that hated name out of the distin- 
guished lady, so he did his best to ease her distress. 

“Whomever God gave greatness,” he resumed after a thought- 
ful moment, “must also have the courage and endurance to bear 
great misfortunes. So calm yourself, my lady. Yes, that’s the 
name of that hellhound who ruined the entire expedition and 
caused inestimable damage to our plans. His name, which your 
honored ladyship guessed with such swift perception, is now 
repeated with bitterness and hatred by everyone in our camp and 
Daythe Prince asawelll...” 

“I saw this Master Babinitch in Zamost,” Anusia said swiftly, 
covering her feelings. “But if I’d guessed then that he... that 
he...” 

She didn’t finish her thought, however, and said no more 
about what might have happened. 

Pan Bies waited another moment then resumed. 

“Then came warm days. Ice broke everywhere, quite against 
the natural order of things, because we heard that Winter was 
still in full force in the south of the Commonwealth, while we 
were wading in the mud up to our waists. Our heavy cavalry 
could hardly make any headway while Babinitch, leading lighter 
horsemen, attacked all the harder. Every step cost us guns and 
wagons so that, at last, we marched with only what the men 
could carry, while the local people, blinded by their hatred, 
were Clearly on the side of our tormentors...” 

“Yes?” squealed Anusia. “Yes? And how are things right 
now?” 

“God only knows what’ll happen in the long run,” Pan Bies 
said abruptly. “But I left our camp, and the Prince as well, ina 


condition that borders on despair. His Highness is further 
tormented by his illness that drains all his strength. There'll be 
a general battle soon, that’s certain. But only God can tell how 
it'll turn out. We should look to a miracle for any success. It’s 
all in His hands.” 

“And where, sir, did you leave the Prince?” Anusia asked. “I 
mean, precisely?” 

“A day’s march to Sokolka. His Highness has a mind to 
entrench himself either in Yanov or in Suhovola and bring the 
enemy to battle in one place or the other. Pan Sapyeha is two 
days behind him. We had a slightly easier time of it just as I was 
leaving, because a captured prisoner reported that Babinitch had 
gone to the main enemy encampment, and his Tartars don’t fight 
so ferociously when he is away. The Prince is an incomparable 
commander and he places all his hopes in that single battle. It 
would be one thing if he were in his usual good health, but his 
sickness is having its effect and he must make provisions for the 
future in case of misfortune. Which, as your ladyship might 
note, is why I’m on my way to Prussia.” 

“And why to Prussia?” Anusia wished to know. 

“Either the Prince will win his battle, my lady, or he won’t. 
If he loses then all of the Elector’s Prussia will be left wide open 
to invasion, and Pan Sapyeha could cross the border to force the 
Elector back into obedience. It’s no secret that my task is to 
bring early warning, so that the Prussians might get some kind 
ofa defense together, because they’ re likely to have far too many 
uninvited guests calling on them soon. It’s up to the Swedes and 
the Elector to protect their holdings but, as the Prince’s allies, 
they owe some help to the Prince as well.” 


x * * 


That was all Pan Bies had to report. Anusia showered him 
with yet another variety of questions, struggling to maintain that 
poise and dignity expected from a ‘distinguished person,’ but as 
soon as he had bowed and left she started skipping about like a 
delighted child, twirling pirouettes on her high cork heels, 
hugging and kissing Olenka, and whirling around Pan Tomasz 
with her small fists clamped on his coat-tails as if he were a 
laughing and delighted maypole. 

“Well?” she chirped. “Well? And what did I tell you? Who 


ruined Prince Boguslav, was it Pan Sapyeha? A fig for Pan 
Sapyeha! Who torments the Swedes in just the same way? 
Who'll weed out all the traitors? Who’s our greatest knight and 
the bravest cavalier? Pan Andrei! Pan Andrei!” 

“What Andrei?” Olenka asked suddenly, losing all her color. 

“Didn't I tell you that his name is Andrei? He told me 
himself. Pan Babinitch! Pan Babinitch! Long live Pan Babi- 
nitch! Even Pan Volodyovski couldn’t have tormented the 
Pitmce amy betten! 

Then she caught sight of Olenka’s sudden pallor and turned 
to her at once. “What is wrong, Olenka?”’ 

Billevitchovna shuddered. 

“Nothing’s wrong,’’she said. “I thought that name belonged 
only to traitors. Because there was a man who undertook to sell 
the King dead or alive to the Swedes or to Prince Boguslav... 
and his name was also Andrei.” 

“May God curse him for it!” the Constable roared. “Why 
mention traitors after dark? That’s sure to bring bad luck. Let 
us celebrate instead, since we have something to be pleased 
about at last!” 

“Let Pan Babinitch just get a little closer,’ Anusia went on. 
“Yll work all the harder on Braun from now on so that he'll 
mutiny his entire garrison and go with us and all his men and 
horses straight to Pan Babinitch!” 

“Do it, my lady! Do it!” cried the delighted Constable. 

“And after that... A fig for all those Germans! And... and 
maybe he'll forget about that other one... the one that won’r 
lov euntinee-caitcdechelee saincltnen... 

Here Anusia squealed again and covered her eyes with both 
hands. But then some kind of disappointing thought must have 
popped into her mind because she punched one small fist into 
the palm of the other and said: “But if he won’t, then I’ll marry 
Pan Volodyovski!” 


Chapter One Hundred and 
Thirty-one 


TWO WEEKS LATER Taurogen erupted like a roiled anthill. One 
evening the dazed remnants of Boguslav’s army straggled into the 
town in shattered bands of thirty or forty starved and ragged men, 
and looking more like phantoms than the splendid regiments that 
marched out with Boguslav. They brought the news of the defeat 
at Yanov. The disaster exceeded every expectation. The Prince 
had lost everything: guns, wagon train, horses and the army itself. 
Six thousand hand-picked men started on his expedition but 
barely four hundred Reiters made their way back alive, saved from 
the debacle by the Prince himself. 

Of the Poles who rode out with Boguslav only Sakovitch 
came back to Taurogen; all the others who hadn’t died in battle, 
or who weren't caught on patrol and hanged by the terrible 
Babinitch, went over to Pan Sapyeha. Many foreign officers 
also chose to take service with the victor. In in short, no other 
Radzivill in history returned from a military campaign so badly 
mauled, beaten and utterly destroyed. 

And just as earlier all the court flatterers couldn’t say enough 
about Boguslav’s military genius, so now every tongue wagged 
with complaints about his inept conduct of the war. The em- 
bittered remnants of his army were in such a constant state of 
turmoil that towards the end of the retreat they lost all sense of 
discipline and order. In fact they became so dangerous to their 
officers that Sakovitch and the Prince thought it prudent not to 
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travel with them, but to make their own retreat some distance 
behind them. 

They stopped for the night in Rosyen while their battered 
troops went off and straggled into Taurogen on their own, and 
Ketling came at once to tell Olenka what he had learned from 
the shocked survivors. 

“The main thing,” she said, having listened carefully to his 
account, “is whether Pan Sapyeha and this Babinitch are pursu- 
ing the Prince, and if they plan to bring the war to this part of 
Lhe country, 

viite soldiers Mare toe disomented to say, Keto said. 
“They’re so terrified they blow up everything out of all propor- 
tion. Some swear that Babinitch is just around the corner. But 
since Sakovitch and the Prince are taking their time I don't 
think the pursuit can be very close.” 

“But surely there must be one? What else could one think: 
Isn’t there always a pursuit after an enemy is beaten?” 

“Sometimes not. But I wanted to talk to you, milady, about 
something else. The Prince’s illness and defeat must have put 
him dangerously on edge. Driven to rage, he might do any- 
thing. Be sure always to have your aunt and Miss Krasienska 
with you. Don’t let the Constable be sent away to Tilsit, as 
happened that other time before the expedition.” 

Olenka kept silent. She knew, of course, that no one had sent 
Pan Tomasz anywhere; Sakovitch launched the tale of the trip 
to Tilsit to cover up the fact that the Constable was ill, smashed 
down as he’d been by Boguslav’s war club. But she was too 
proud to admit to anyone that someone, even a Radzivill, had 
kicked a Billevitch as if he were a dog, so she preferred not to 
say anything about it. 

“Thank you for the warning, sir,” she said after a moment’s 
silence. 

“I thought it my duty...” 

But suddenly she was almost overwhelmed by bitterness. In 
her mind, not so long ago, Ketling had been the cornerstone of 
her hopes to avert just such dangers as the one that hung over 
letedcain.. sie cuinave Deen laneamay aldmtree for ever of 
Boguslav if he had agreed to help. 

Tteslicky slormimcmcavalien she heardiherself saying. “That 


this warning doesn’t endanger your honor, or that the Prince 
didn’t order you not to warn me.” 

Ketling noted the rebuke at once and answered in a way she 
chiGiiaet exe cet: 

“Whatever relates to my service, madam, which is what my 
honor demands that I protect, that I will do or die in the 
attempt. I neither have nor want any other choices. But as a 
private man, beyond the bounds of duty, I may do what I can to 
prevent something despicable and unworthy. So as a private 
man, I leave you this pistol and I say to you: defend yourself, 
my lady, because the danger is near and it’s very real. And if you 


have to—kill! My oath dies with the man who holds it and I'll 
run to save you.” 

He bowed and turned towards the door but Olenka stopped 
him. 


, 


“Leave this service, cavalier,” she said with all sincerity. 
“Fight in a good cause. Defend the injured. You're a decent 
man, too good for a traitor...” 

“ld have resigned my commission a long time ago,” Ketling 
said. “But I thought that being near you, lady, I could be useful 
to you. Now it’s too late. If he came back from a victory | 
wouldn’t waste a minute. But when he comes back beaten, with 
the enemy breathing on his heels, it would be cowardice to turn 
in a resignation until my time is up. You'll soon see many 
fair-weather friends abandoning a beaten man, but you won't 
see me among them... I take my leave then, lady. The pistol 1s 
loaded. That charge will go through armor.” 


xk * * 


Ketling left, leaving the weapon on the table, and she hid it 
away-at once. His expectations, however, like her fears, proved 
groundless. The Prince arrived that night with Peterson and 
Sakovitch but he was so crushed by his defeat and illness that he 
could hardly stand without help. 

Moreover, even he wasn’t exactly sure if Sapyeha was about 
to attack again, or if he sent his light cavalry in pursuit under 
that terrible Babinitch. He knew he’d bowled him over along 
with his horse in that charge at Yanov, but he didn’t dare to 
believe that he might have killed him because he remembered, 


or thought he remembered, that his broadsword twisted in his 
hand as he struck Kmita’s helmet. 

He felt a terrible anxiety at the thought of what such a man 
as Kmita could do to all the Radzivill estates once he got to them 
with his cut-throat volunteers and Tartars. And he, Prince 
Boguslav, had nothing to defend them with! He couldn’t even 
defend his own person! There weren’t many men like Ketling 
among his mercenaries and he could expect all of them to desert 
him at the first news of Sapyeha’s nearness. 

Nor did the Prince want to spend more than a day or two in 
Taurogen. He had to hurry into Polish Prussia, to Steinbeck and 
the Elector who’d give him a fresh command and use him to 
storm the Prussian cities, or send him to support the King who 
planned a march deep into the Commonwealth. All that he 
needed to do in Taurogen was to find a man who could bring 
back order into the chaos, reimpose discipline on the shattered 
remnants of his troops, keep down the roving partisan bands of 
peasants and insurgent gentry, protect his properties, and keep 
in close touch with Loewenhaupt who was still the chief Swed- 
ish general in Zmudya. 

With this in mind, he summoned Sakovitch the morning after 
his arrival and a good night’s sleep, since the Starosta was the 
only man on earth whom Boguslav trusted, and locked himself 
with him in his rooms to make his decision. 


x * * 


It was a strange scene, this first “Good Morning’ in Taurogen 
after their calamitous campaign. They stared at each other for a 
long time in silence, these two unusual men who were so 
strangely devoted to each other, and with so few illusions. Then 
iilememnce sald: 

“Well, the Devil took it all.” 

“He took it,” echoed the Starosta. 

“It had to be, the stars being as they were. If I’d had more 
light cavalry, or if the Devil hadn’t sent that damned ‘Babinitch,’ 
it might’ve been different. Ah, but we’ll meet again, he and I. 
Imagine, the dog changed his name. But keep it quiet, will you? 
Don’t let anyone know who he really is. I don’t want this 
success to add to his credit.” 

“I won’t say a thing. But what if the other officers trumpet 


it about? After all, Your Highness showed him off to everyone, 
stretched under your boot.” 

“The officers are Germans. One Polish name is like another 
to them, and why should they care anyway? But by the horns 
of Lucifer, I’d like to get my hands on him again! I had him, 
and the cut-throat mutinied the entire Glovbitch Regiment. 
He has to be some Radzivill’s bastard son, that’s certain. I had 
him in my fist and he got away. I tell you, that tears at me worse 
than this whole miserable campaign.” 

“You had him, Prince,” Sakovitch observed coldly. “But at 
tie pice Or IMyalleaas 

“Pll tell you, Johnny,” Prince Boguslav laughed. “I wouldn't 
care if they’d peeled you out of your skin over there if I could 
have a drum made out of Kmita’s.” 

“T thank you, Bogush.” The Starosta was too much ofa realist 
to be anything but amused by this frank admission. “I'd expect 
nothing less from your loving friendship.” 

The Prince laughed again. 

“Oh how you'd hiss and crackle on that Sapyeha roasting 
spit,’ he grinned. “All your rascality would bubble out of you 
like grease from a goose. Ma fois! It would have been worth 
Sccinee 

“And I’d like to see you in the hands of your dear cousin 
Kmita,” the Starosta offered. “You may be prettier, though he’s 
a handsome devil, but you’re matched for size. And you’re both 
after the same girl, so that’s something else that you have in 
common. Only she guessed that he’s a lot more healthy and a 
better soldier.” 

“A lot better than you, that’s certain.” The Prince shrugged. 
“But I rode him down like a practice dummy. Ah, if I’d just had 
two minutes to spare, I’d be able to swear to you right now that 
my dear little cousin is finished with living. Yes, my dear 
Sakovitch, you were always a bit weak in the head, and that’s 
why I took such a liking to you, but now the last of your brains 
have turned into water.” 

“And your brains were always in your heels,” Sakovitch shot 
back, grinning. “That’s why you ran so well before Sapyeha, 
and that’s why I’ve lost my liking for you. I might go over to 
Sapyeha myself!” 

“To bemamecd: 


“On the same rope they’ll use for Radzivill.” 

“That’s enough! You’re overstepping the bounds of my af- 
fection for you!” 

‘At your service, Highness.” 

“We must have a few of those Reiters shot, you know?” 
Boguslav added as an afterthought. “The ones who are making 
such a racket about the campaign.” 

“T had six hanged this morning,” the Starosta said. “They’re 
already stiff as logs and swinging in the wind.” 


“Good,” Boguslav said. 


xk +k * 


But now the Prince came to the point of their private meet- 
ing. 

“Listen,” he said. “Would you want to stay behind with the 
garrison here in Taurogen? I need to leave somebody in charge 
that I can trust.” 

“Gladly,” Sakovitch said. “In fact I was going to ask you for 
that function. The soldiers fear me more than anyone because 
they know I don’t joke around. And dealing with Loewenhaupt 
calls for someone more important than Peterson.” 

“Will you cope with all the rebels in the countryside around 
us?” 

“I assure Your Highness that the Zmudyan pines will bear a 
lot heavier fruit this year than their usual pine cones. I can raise 
two infantry regiments out of our local serfs and train them in 
my way. I'll keep a sharp eye on your properties, and if the 
rebels seize one or another, I'll use it as a pretext to throw 
suspicion on some wealthy noble and squeeze him as dry as a 
country cheese. I'll need just enough money for the start to pay 
the mercenaries and equip the new infantry.” 

“T Il leave you what I can.” 

“Out of your dowry money?” 

“Dowry? What do you mean?” 

“From the Billevitch dowry that you paid yourself in ad- 
Wantees 

“It would help if you’d find some diplomatic way to twist that 
noble’s neck,” Boguslav observed. “Say what you like, but the 
old fool does have a receipt. I wrote him a letter.” 

“Pll take care of it. The thing is, he might have sent that 


letter somewhere for safekeeping. Or the girl sewed it into her 
petticoats. Your Highness wouldn’t care to look for it yourself?” 

“That time will come. But now I must go, and besides, that 
damn fever knocks me off my feet.” 


9 


ata taying in T 
vy me, prince, staying in Taurogen... 
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“Hmm.” Suspicion, rather than any envy, lanced through 
Prince Boguslav. “You’re strangely anxious to stay behind. 
What is it? Could you be thinking of trying your hand with 
Billevitchovna? You’d better not, fellow, if you've any fondness 
for your neck! I’d have you torn apart with red-hot rakes if you 
as much as laid a finger on her, understand? What’s behind this, 
then?” 

“T want to get married.” 

“To whom?” The Prince sat up violently in his bed. 

“To the Krasienska girl.” 

“iat ssmot aeead ted, tne Princessara atccr apace, acs. 

that’s a first class thought. I heard about some kind of an 
inheritance...” 
“Yes, from Longinus Podbipyenta. Your Highness knows 
what a rich family that is, and this Longinus had properties in 
several counties. A lot of it’s been grabbed by some distant 
relatives of one kind or another and the Muscovites have made 
themselves at home in some of the rest. There'll be a whole 
mess of lawsuits, fights, quarreling and raiding, but I’ll manage 
it and I won’t give up a single furrow. Besides, the girl really 
caught my eye because she’s as pretty and enticing as a fresh 
Spring apple. I noticed when we captured her that she put on 
this great show of being afraid but she kept shooting glances at 
me out of the corners of her eyes. If I’m here as commandant 
we ll get something going out of sheer boredom...” 

“Just one word of caution,” Boguslav warned at once. “Marry 
her, if you like, but make sure there are no excesses, is that clear? 
That girl’s connected with the Vishnovyetzkis. Her Highness 
thinks the world of her. And 1 don’t want any trouble from 
Vishnovyetzki’s widow or from the Zamoyskis.” 

“There's no need for warnings,’ Sakovitch said. “Since I want 
a right and proper marriage, I’ll have to go about it in the proper 
way.” 

“I'd like to see you get the gate, though,” Prince Boguslav 
laughed. 


“I know someone who did, even though he’s a prince, but I 
don’t think that'll happen to me. The way she looked at me 
makes me think I won’t have a problem.” 

Cruel by nature, the Prince liked nothing better than to laugh 
at someone he could threaten. | 

“Don’t poke fun at people who have got the gate or they 
might fit you out with a set of horns,” Boguslav said, but only 
half in jest. “And then there’ll be another Cornutus hereabouts. 
I'll have a stag’s rack added to your coat-of-arms, and perhaps 
give you a new pseudonym as well. We'll call you ‘Sakovitch 
the Cuckold.’ You'll be going coo-coo-coo and she'll be sitting 
on your cuckoo’s nest. You’ll make a fine pair. By all means, 
Johnny, marry! Go to it! Let me know about the wedding and 
I'll stand up for you.” 

A spasm of rage twisted Sakovitch’s features, which were 
frightening enough without a distortion. His eyes turned into 
glinting slits that seemed to smoke with hatred for a dangerous 
moment. But he controlled himself and turned the Prince’s jeer 
into a joke. 

“Poor lad,” he murmured. “He can’t make it up the stairs 
without help and he’s threatening others! You’ve got your 
Billevitchovna here, don’t you? So go to it yourself! Go on, 
you frail stick. Go on, see if you can keep from shaking long 
enough to make her shake a little! Ah, I can already see it! 
You ll end up bouncing Kmita’s children on your knees.” 

“May your tongue crack in two, you screech-owl!” Prince 
Boguslav was no longer laughing. “You make fun of an illness 
that just about sent me into the ground? May you get just as 
bewitched as I did!” 

“Forget about witchcraft,” Sakovitch grew pensive. “When ] 
see how things evolve in their natural way I sometimes think 
that spells, Black Magic and enchantments are just a lot of 
nonsense.” 

“Keep quiet, you fool! Don’t challenge the Devil! Ah, I’m 
getting more sick of you every day.” 

“I wish I weren’t the last Pole to stay loyal to Your Highness,” 
Sakovitch observed, “because all I get for it is ingratitude. I’d 
do better to go home and enjoy some quiet, looking forward 
peacefully to the end of the war.” 


“Stop all that self-pity,” Prince Boguslav shrugged. “You 
know that I love you.” 

“It’s sometimes hard to see. And God only knows why I love 
Your Highness. The Devil must’ve infected me with this affec- 


tion. If there’s any Black Magic anywhere it’s in that.”’ 
k ok * 


Sakovitch spoke the truth because he did, indeed, love this 
terrible Radzivill with a devotion that he wouldn’t show to his 
own natural brother. The Prince knew it too, and if he was too 
self-absorbed for any genuine loyalty and affection, he tried to 
show his gratitude whenever he could, feeling that strange, 
complicated fondness for the grim Starosta that all vain people 
have for somebody who loves them. 

That’s why he gave his glad approval to Sakovitch’s plan to 
marry Anusia, along with her inheritance of course, and took it 
upon himself to help him in person. Feeling a bit better shortly 
before noon, he had himself dressed with special care and went 
ter eallW@me Mets 

“I presume on our old acquaintance to ask how you're feel- 
ing, my lady, he said. “And to seer you re comiontiolesin 
Tauregen. ~ 

“I’m as comfortable as any prisoner could be,” Anusia sighed 
sadly. 

The Prince burst out laughing. 

“How are you a prisoner? True, you were swept up along 
with some Sapyeha soldiers, but I’ve had you sent here only for 
your safety. Nothing bad can happen to you here. I’m anxious 
to show every courtesy to Princess Grizelda and you’ve always 
been the apple of her eye. Besides, both she and Pan Zamoyski 
are related to me. I assure you that I’ve only your best interests 
Athearn 

“Being free to go would help me to believe it,” Anusia 
murmured with one of her probing little glances. 

“You'll find as much freedom and care here as you’d wish. | 
come as a friend to tell you that you’re free to go anywhere you 
want. I’m somewhat short of soldiers at the moment but I[’ll 
give you enough for a proper escort. My best advice to you, 
however, is to stay.” 

“And why’s that, Your Highness?” 


“I hear that you were sent out to claim some inherited 
properties. Now’s not the time for that, and you should know 
that even in quieter times Pan Sapyeha’s backing doesn’t carry 
much weight beyond his own Vitebsk where he’d be working 
through commissioners anyway, not in his own person... What 
you need, my lady, is a shrewd but devoted friend who can 
inspire fear if he has to, and whose reputation will open every 
door. That kind of man won’t let you get cheated.” 

“But where could a poor orphan like myself find such a 
guardian?” Anusia cried softly. 

“Right here in Taurogen.” 

“Ah... Does that mean that Your Highness might help me 
himself...2” 

Here Anusia pressed her hands together, fluttered her long 
lashes, and smiled so prettily into Boguslav’s eyes, that the 
Prince might have lost his interest in Sakovitch’s affairs if he 
were less worn out, in better health, and stronger. But he had 
other kinds of conquest on his mind so he said quickly: 

“Nothing would please me better if it were up to me. But I 
must leave. Commanding here in my place will be Pan Sako- 
vitch, the Starosta of Oshmyan. He’s a great knight and a famous 
soldier and so shrewd and clever that you won’t find another like 
him in all of Lithuania. So I repeat: stay here, my lady, because 
there’s nowhere for you to go anyway, and Sakovitch will take 
good care of you. He'll fight for you, he’ll defend you, he'll see 
what can be done to assert your claims, and let me tell you that 
once he starts on something there’s no one who'd be able to 
bring it to a better end. He’s a friend of mine. I know him very 
well. And I'll just say this much more about him, that if I had 
seized some properties from you, and if | then heard that 
Sakovitch was taking an interest in the matter, I’d gladly drop 
my claims because he’s too dangerous an antagonist.” 

“But will this Pan Sakovitch be willing to help a poor or- 
Dials 

“Be kind to him, treat him well, and he’ll do anything you 
want. Your beauty has already gone deep into his heart, and he’s 
downstairs right now, heaving sighs powerful enough to blow 
these walls apart.” 

“Ah,” Anusia murmured. “How could somebody like me find 
her way into anybody’s heart?” 


‘That girl’s a real terror,’ Prince Boguslav thought, amused and 


intrigued. 

Then he said aloud: “Let Sakovitch tell you himself how it 
happened. You just show him a little friendliness, my lady, 
because he’s a powerful, wellborn noble and it’s not safe to 


refuse him anything he wants.” 


Chapter One Hundred and 
Thirty-two 


NEXT MORNING the Prince received an urgent summons from 
the Elector to hurry to Koenigsberg where he would take com- 
mand of a newly-raised army that would go to the siege of 
Malborg or of Gdansk. The letter also contained information 
about a bold march that Charles Gustav launched deep into the 
Commonwealth but the Elector didn’t think much of the Swedish 
chances. 

That was one reason why he wished to make himself as strong 
as he could, so that he might become essential to one side or the 
other as the shifting tides of the war suggested, sell himself for 
the best price possible to the likely winner, and help to decide 
the outcome of the war. There was, he wrote the Prince, not a 
moment to waste, and he was so anxious to have Boguslav join 
him with all speed that he sent a second courier who arrived 
twelve hours after the first. 

The Prince, then, didn’t even have time to rest or recover 
from his debilitating illness which attacked him now as power- 
fully as before. He had to go at once. 

“It could be,” he said to Sakovitch on parting, “that we might 
want to have the Constable and the girl sent to Koenigsberg. It 
would be easier to put him out of the way up there without a 
lot of noise. As for the girl, I’d just take her with me to the 
camp once this fever’s over. I’ve had enough of this ceremonial 
wooing.” 
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“Good idea,” Sakovitch replied. “That way you might even 
make yourself some little reinforcements. ”’ 


x kk * 


An hour later the Prince was gone. All his authority lay 
vested in Sakovitch who, in turn, recognized only one other 
authority above him: that of Anusia Krasienska whom he began 
to treat with all the restraint and consideration that Boguslav 
once showed to Olenka. 

He hid his natural ferocity under courtliness. He went far out 
of his way to anticipate her wishes. He tried to guess ahead of 
time what she might want next. And, at the same time, he kept 
himself at a respectful distance as befitted a worldly cavalier who 
was serious about getting married. 

As for Anusia, she loved her role as a ruling princess. It 
pleased her to think as evenings drew near about the lovesick 
sighs that echoed in the corridors, in the rooms below, in the 
barracks where the bachelor officers were quartered, and in the 
wintry, frost-shrouded orchards underneath her windows. It 
sharpened both her confidence and her determination to know 
that even the old Constable interrupted his evening Rosary with 
an occasional sigh of admiration, and that the bowed, spindly- 
legged old astrologer heaved huge sighs of love in his lonely © 
observation tower as he scanned the stars. 

Good and decent though she was, she couldn’t help the 
pleasure in the knowledge that it was she, and not Olenka, who 
was the object of all this adoration. Babinitch seemed closer as 
she felt her power. It flashed through her mind that she must 
have burned her imprint in his heart since no one had ever been 
able to resist her before. 

‘He'll forget about that other one,’ she assured herself. ‘It’s not 
his nature to beg where he isn’t wanted. And when that happens, he’il 
know where to find me... and he will, the bandit!’ 

And then she assured herself of a little pleasurable vengeance. 
‘But I’ll make him wait for his consolation.’ 

She didn’t particularly like Sakovitch but she was pleasant to 
him and liked his attentions. He explained his political position 
in much the same way as Boguslav did it with Olenka, telling 
her about the peace with Sweden, and how it was only Pan 


Sapyeha who interfered with the tranquil flowering of the Com- 
monwealth. 

Anusia didn’t have much thought to spare for affairs of state, 
being much more interested in those of the heart, so she didn’t 
think about it one way or another. But she was ‘struck by 
something else that emerged from the tale. 

“The Billevitches scream to high heavens how they’ve been 
jailed and mistreated,” Sakovitch informed her. “And yet noth- 
ing’s happened to them here and nothing ever will! The Prince 
kept them here, yes that’s true, but only to make sure that no 
harm came to them, because they could be murdered out of 
hand a mile beyond the gates. True, he'd also fallen in love with 
Panna Billevitchovna, but doesn’t that justify the fact that he 
couldn’t bear to be away from her? Who’d do something 
different with his heart full of love and longing? Being the great 
lord that he is, he could have had his will of her, but he wanted 
to marry her instead. He wanted to lift this stubborn and 
contrary young lady to his own princely level, to shower her 
with happiness, to place the Radzivill coronet on her head. And 
for that, those ungrateful people hurl curses upon him, defame 
him and accuse him.” 

Not quite convinced, Anusia asked Olenka that same day if it 
was true that the Prince had asked for her hand. 

“.. And that you refused him?” 

Unable to deny it, Olenka said that yes, she had refused 
Boguslav. She cited her reasons. The two young women were 
so close by then that she could even tell Anusia something of her 
story. Olenka’s reasons seemed good enough to Anusia but, 
even so, it popped into her mind that Boguslav wasn’t quite as 
evil as he had been painted, that neither he nor Sakovitch were 
the heartless criminals that the Constable insisted they both 
were, and that the Billevitches didn’t really have all that much 
to complain about in Taurogen. 

All of this came together in her mind when she heard the 
news that Pan Sapyeha and Babinitch were not coming nearer 
but that they’d hurried off, heading far away and as swiftly as 
they could towards distant Lvov, on the trail of the Swedish 
King. 

Her first reaction was a disappointed anger as if her own needs 
should be considered first. Then, after a calmer look at the 


situation, she decided that there was no point in trying to escape 
just now. Without Sapyeha or Babinitch nearby to provide the 
fugitives with an instant refuge, an escape could mean death, or 


—in the event of failure, which could well be its luckiest and 


most likely outcome—the changing of a comfortable residence 
in pleasant and controllable surroundings for a perilous captivity. 

This brought about some quarrels between her and the Con- 
stable and Olenka. But even they agreed that Pan Sapyeha’s 
departure added immeasurably to their difficulties, particularly 
since the whole countryside was boiling like a kettle and no one 
there was sure of his tomorrows. 

Besides, watched as they were day and night by Sakovitch and 
the other officers, an escape was impossible without her conniv- 
ance. Their one friend, Ketling, could do nothing for them. 
They could count on his devotion, and for the news he brought 
them when he could, but not in any area that affected duty. 
Moreover, as an experienced soldier and a first-class officer, he 
was often in the field, because Sakovitch sent him on punitive 
expeditions against the armed bands of partisans and marauders 
that infested the country all around Taurogen, so that he was 
frequently away and out of touch. 

Anusia, in the meantime, was having a better time than ever 
in Taurogen. 

A month after the Prince had left, Sakovitch proposed to her 
formally. But the sly girl gave him a wily answer that she didn’t 
know him, that his reputation was somewhat contradictory, that 
she needed time to develop those necessary feelings of affection 
for him, that she couldn’t even think of marriage without 
Princess Grizelda’s permission and, finally, that she wanted to 
test his constancy over a year. 

The Starosta almost choked with fury. He ordered three 
thousand lashes for some wretched Reiter who had the bad luck 
to commit a trivial breach of discipline at that time. But, after 
the poor wretch went into his grave, Sakovitch had to abide by 
Anusia’s ruling. 

Furthermore, she made it clear that after that year of faithful, 
diligent, sincere and respectful service, she’d give him only as 
much as she felt like giving. 

It was, as Olenka and the Constable warned her anxiously, 


like teasing a bear, but she had managed to enthrall him to such 
an extent that he bit back on his muttering and said that he’d do 
anything short of deserting Boguslav. 

“Tell me to walk on my knees,’ he said, “and [ll do it. But 
don’t even think about asking me to betray the Prince.” 


x * * 


If Anusia knew the terrible effects of Sakovitch’s impatience 
on the countryside she might have done less to drive him to such 
fits of frenzy. 

His soldiers and the townsfolk hardly dared to breathe because 
he inflicted savage punishments for nothing, or for next to 
nothing. 

His prisoners died in chains, either starved to death or tor- 
tured with hot irons. 

It seemed sometimes as if the baleful Starosta wanted to stamp 
out his own inner rage, and to quench the fires of his thwarted 
love with fresh human blood, because he’d leap up without any 
warning, lead a punitive column into the countryside on a 
sudden whim, and terrorize everyone in sight for no apparent 
reason. 

Wherever he struck he was always bloodily victorious. He 
slaughtered rebel bands, massacred the marauders, and took no 
prisoners among the captured patriots. 

The gentry swung from trees. 

The peasants were sent home but with their right hands 
lopped off at the wrist. 

The terror of his name lay around Taurogen like a wall so that 
even powerful partisan detachments didn’t dare to come closer 
than the neighborhood of Rosyen. A terrible sort of peace 
settled upon the country, while he formed and drilled fresh 
regiments made out of conscripted peasants and whatever Ger- 
mans happened to come along, so that he might reinforce his 
Primcemmecaseshe weresneeded: 

Boguslav—as Olenka and the Constable knew in their anxi- 
ety—couldn’t have found a more loyal and more terrifying 
satrap anywhere. But for Anusia, his pale blue eyes showed only 
a sentimental glow as he serenaded her with ballads, sat at her 
feet, and played on the lute. 

Life, then, flowed pleasantly for Anusia in Taurogen, filled as 


it was with merry entertainments. But for Olenka it became an 
ever-greater burden. Anusia seemed to glow with lighthearted 
gaiety like a sparkling little firefly, while Olenka’s features 
became even more pale, withdrawn and severe; her dark brows 
drew into a deeper frown, and people started talking about her 
as The Nun. 

The name, she thought, suited her quite well. There was 
much of the religious devotee about her. The idea of entering 
a convent became a part of her everyday reality, and she started 
thinking seriously about it; a cloistered life seemed especially 
real to her since God Himself seemed to be leading her to the 
peace of a convent cell through her pain, her suffering and her 
disappointments. 

She knew that she had changed. This was no longer the 
flushed, glowing girl, with laughter on her lips and happiness 
shining in her eyes, who had once ridden through the woods 
with her fiancee, Pan Andrei Kmita, crying “Hey ha!’ out of 
sheer joy, and such an image of her was difficult to recall. 

Meanwhile, time passed. Spring blossomed in the country- 
side. Freed from the grip of ice, the waters of the Baltic stirred 
under strong, warm winds. Trees flowered, the tight green buds 
sprung open in the branches and a clement warmth poured out 
of the sun, but the troubled girl could see no end to her 
imprisonment. 

To begin with, Anusia saw no reason for escaping and, in the 
second place, the whole country seemed to be bursting into 
flame. Whoever hadn’t sprung to arms in Winter, seized swords 
and spears when there was no longer any snow to betray their 
trail, when the greening forests offered better shelter, and the 
warm nights and days made campaigning easier. 
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Spring also filled the air with returning swallows which 
seemed to bring fresh news, both good and bad, on their flutter- 
ing wings, and she answered all of them with prayer and with 
tears of either joy or sadness. 

First came the news of the terrible, nationwide uprising. So 
many warriors rose against the Swedes that is seemed as if they 
sprung out of every tree trunk in the Commonwealth, every 
blade of grass that sprouted in the meadows, and out of all the 


stars that glowed above the country from the Baltic to the Tatra 
Mountains. 

Everyone—whether they were gentry born to the sword by 
the will of God and the natural order, or serfs who plowed the 
soil and greened it with their sowing, or the artisans and traders 


who toiled in industry and commerce—seized weapons to drive 
the invader back beyond the sea. 

No one stayed at home; not the forest folk who made their 
living out of traps, hunting guns, wild honey, pitch and timber; 
nor the fishermen who lived along the waterways and harvested 
the rivers; nor the half wild herdsmen who guarded the horse- 
Henas (HMcic Steppes. 

No power, not even that of Sweden, could keep itself afloat 
on that raging torrent. 

Then came news about the Swedish King who seemed to 
tread blood out of the soil and fill the skies with fire as he 
marched deep into the Commonwealth, blaspheming against 
God and sure to bring destruction on his army and himself. In 
this regard the name of Pan Tcharnyetzki echoed ever louder, 
filling the Swedes with fear and premonition, and pouring faith 
and courage into the Poles. 

‘He won at Kozyenitze!’ the word flew from mouth to mouth 
one day. ‘He triumphed near Yaroslav,’ ran the news a few weeks 
later and then, like an echo: ‘He won at Sandomir.’ All that still 
puzzled everyone was how there could be so many Swedes left 
after such disasters. 

Finally, new waves of swallows swept across the country, 
bringing word that Charles Gustav and the Swedish army were 
trapped in the angle of the San and Vistula rivers, and then the 
end appeared to be in sight. 

Life in Taurogen became harsher, grimmer. Sakovitch stayed 
put, no longer riding out on his expeditions, and spent his nights 
in writing letters which he sent by courier to many distant 
places. 

But the greatest change seemed to grip the old Constable of 
Rosyen. 

He wandered about like a man 1n a dream. Each night he’d 
burst into Olenka’s chambers with the latest news. 

He gnawed his knuckles as he growled and muttered about 


sitting in Taurogen like a stone when the rest of the country 
burned like a volcano. He recalled his years as a soldier as if his 
soul were longing for days of old glory. 

He began to lock himself in his rooms for hours while he 
pondered and wrestled with something that tormented him. 
And then, one day, he seized Olenka in his arms, burst into 
genuine tears, and cried out: 

“You're dearer to me than every other being in the world, my 
sweet darling daughter, but the Motherland is dearer.” 
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Next day he disappeared. Olenka found only a letter in his 
rooms, and in it these words: 

‘God bless you, dearest child. I understood from the start that it was 
you they were guarding here, not me, so it will be easier for me to slip 
away alone. May God judge me, my poor deserted girl, whether I do 
this from a hardened heart or from lack of a father’s love for his only 
daughter. But the torment was greater than the patience, and—lI’ll 
swear to this on the wounds of Christ—I just couldn’t sit still any 
longer. When I thought that over there the best of Polish blood is 
flowing pro patria et libertate, and not a drop of it is mine, then I felt 
sure the angels would condemn me... 

Tf Iweren’t born in our Holy Zmudya,’ he went on, ‘which gives 
birth to ‘amor patriae,’ to courage and to manhood, and if I weren’t 
both a noble and a Billevitch, then I would stay to guard you. You, 
had you been born a man, would have done the same, so forgive me for 
deserting you like Daniel was deserted in the lion’s den. But just as I 
believe that God will protect you as He protected Daniel, so I know that 
the protection of the Blessed Virgin, our Holy Queen and Mother, will 
serve you better than mine.’ 

Olenka’s tears stained each word of that letter but she loved 
her old grand-uncle even more dearly than before because he 
filled her with so much healing and necessary pride. Meanwhile 
the castle seemed to erupt with chaos all around her as the news 
spread about his escape. Sakovitch himself burst in on her, in a 
towering rage and not even bothering to take off his cap, to bark 
savagely: “And where, ma’am, is your uncle?” 

“Where everyone else is,” she replied, “other than the traitors. 
Diet ne site 

“You had foreknowledge of this?” the Starosta shouted. 


But far from being intimidated by him, she took a number of 
firm steps towards him, looked him up and down with the most 
abysmal contempt in her eyes, and said: 

“I did. And what do you propose to do about it?” 

Eyavacy, We artediout frommchwecem clemenedmecth, tv, 
if it weren’t for the Prince...!. But you'll answer for this to His 
Highness...!” 

“Neither to him nor to his lackey!” she said, and raised her 
arm to point towards the door. “Now go, sir, if you please...!” 

Sakovitch ground his teeth in rage and went out. 


Chapter One Hundred and 
Thirty-three 


THAT SAME DAY all of Taurogen echoed with the news of Pan 
Tcharnyetzki’s victory over the Margrave of Baden, and such fear 
gripped everyone who still sided with the Swedes that Sakovitch 
himself didn’t dare to arrest the priests who sung a public Te Deum 
in the city churches. 

A huge weight seemed to roll off his chest a few weeks later 
when Boguslav wrote to him from the siege of Malborg that the 
Swedish King had sprung the trap at Sandomir and got clean 
away, but other news was less encouraging. The Prince de- 
manded every soldier Sakovitch had to spare with no more left 
in Taurogen than he needed to man the defenses. The ready 
squadrons of his cavalry went out the next day, along with 
Ketling, Oettingen and Fitz-Gregory, leaving only Braun from 
the senior officers whom Sakovitch needed. 

Taurogen, then, seemed even emptier than it was after the 
Price nade rt. 

Anusia started getting bored and fidgety, and looked for sly 
ways to irritate the dangerous Starosta even more than she did 
before. He, in the meantime, wondered if it wouldn’t be a good 
idea to move into Prussia. Encouraged by the departure of his 
troops, the rebel bands were once more reaching out beyond 
Rosyen and nearing Taurogen. Just the Billevitches had assem- 
bled some five hundred horsemen out of the local petty gentry, 
landholders and peasants, and gave a hot welcome to the Ger- 
man colonel von Butzov, whom Loewenhaupt dispatched 
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against them with his mercenaries before his own departure on 
Charles Gustav’s campaign. Moreover, they wreaked real havoc 
in all the nearby Raddzivill villages, sifting like prospectors 
through everything of value. 

The local people flocked to them eagerly because no other 
noble family in Zmudya, not even the famous old Hlebovitch 
clan, enjoyed such a high reputation among the lower orders, 
and Sakovitch felt badly about abandoning Taurogen to the 
mercy of such enemies. He also knew that he’d have a much 
harder time in Prussia getting troops and money, and that his 
personal power would dwindle quite considerably. But he was 
less and less sure every day that he’d manage to hang onto the 
Taurogen region, weakened as he was by Boguslav’s needs, and 
trying to keep himself afloat within a tide of rebels. 

The beaten von Butzov fell back under his protection, and his 
reports of the rebel strength and the wildfire spread of the 
uprising across the whole province, finally inclined Sakovitch to 
go into Prussia. 

And because he was a determined and energetic man, who 
liked to see things done the moment he decided on them, he was 
ready to march out in just ten days with all the dispositions made 
and the orders given. 
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But here he encountered an immovable obstacle from a quar- 
ter where he least expected any opposition. 

Anusia didn’t have the slightest wish to travel to Prussia. She 
hiked Tautecen. She was comtortaple there. Ehe suecesses of 
the various confederate detachments didn’t worry her in the 
least; on the contrary, she’d have been delighted if the Bil- 
levitches attacked Taurogen itself. She also reasoned that life in 
another country, especially among the Germans, would make 
her more and more dependent on Sakovitch’s goodwill, and that 
might force her into some commitments she had no mind to 
make, so she decided to resist the proposed evacuation with 
every trick and advantage at her quite considerable command. 

Olenka, in whom she confided all her plans and reasons, not 
only agreed that she should insist on staying in Taurogen, but 
she begged her, with tears in her eyes, to resist the move to 
Prussia with all of her powers. 


“Here,” she said, “salvation can come to us any day. But we 
shall both be lost over there.” 

“Ah, you see?” the frivolous little ‘Princess of Taurogen’ 
chided her worried friend both gently and kindly. “Didn’t you 
put a bee in my bonnet, time and time again, over making even 
the Starosta fall in love with me? I had nothing to do with it, of 
course, I swear by Princess Grizelda. It sort of happened on its 
own. But where would we be now, both of us, if he hadn’t 
fallen? Would he pay any attention to my opposition if he 
wasn't in love?” 

“You’re right, Anusia,” said Olenka. “You're absolutely 
right.” 

“So don’t you worry your lovely head, my sweet friend,” 
Anusia assured her. “We won't set foot outside Taurogen, 
either one of us. And I'll get to stick another pin in Pan 
Sakovitch that'll drive him right out of his mind.” 

“God grant that you manage something...” 

“And why shouldn’t I manage? I’ll manage. First, because he 
wants me, and in the second place, as I’m sure it’s true, because 
he has an eye on my inherited possessions. He can get angry 
with me, he can even hurt me with his saber, but he’ll lose 
everything he wants if that should ever happen and what’s more 
he knows it.” 
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The shrewd, clever girl proved to be quite right in her 
edletilations., Sakoviteh Cametomsee cr Im excell itm mei ninmania 
humor, with a confident smile spread across his face, but she 
received him with disdain. 

“I’m told, sir, that you’re so scared of the Billevitches that 
you're running away to Prussia,’ she remarked. “Is that true?” 

“It’s neither fear nor the Billevitches that dictate the move,” 
he answered, frowning deeply. “It is simple logic, so that I can 
do more against those bandits with fresh troops.” 

“In that case, have a good journey.” 

‘“What’s that? D’you think, my dearest hope, that I’d go 
anywhere without you?” 

“Whoever shakes with fear should place his hopes in his heels, 


not in me,” Anusia shot back. “You’re getting a little above 


yourself with me, by the way, my dear sir. If I wanted to incite 
hopes in anyone it wouldn’t be you.” 

Sakovitch grew pale with anger. He’d show her something 
about hopes if she was someone else. But knowing full well 
where he was and who sat before him, he bit back on his rage, 
put on his most sugary expression, and tried a teasing joke. 

“Eh, I won’t ask! [ll just put you in a coach and that’ll be 
Chae 

Obeyou wall waill-youc asked the eirl, “ISsee"that Imi 
prisoner after all, in spite of the Prince’s wishes! Let me tell you, 
sir, that if you try that you won’t hear another word from me as 
long as I live, so help me God, because I was raised in Lubnie, 
and I have nothing but contempt for cowards. I wish I hadn’t 
fallen into hands like yours! I wish Pan Babinitch could have 
traveled with me into Lithuania until Judgment Day, because he 
fears no one!” 

“For God’s sake!” Sakovitch shouted at last, as angered as he 
was bewildered. “Tell me, at least, why you don’t want to go 
tomlerussiac. 

But Anusia launched into a show of tears and desperation, as 
contrived as it was convincing. 

wliheyv teecume prisoncr like a Jartar captive, she wailed, 
“even though I’m protected by Princess Grizelda and no one has 
any rights to me. They took me, and they jail me, and they’re 
going to carry me off beyond the seas... They’ve condemned me 
to exile, and any minute now they'll start torturing me! Oh 
God, oh dear God!” 

“What are you talking about, milady?” Sakovitch stared at her 
as if he were about to go mad. “Who’s going to torture you, for 
God’s sake?” 

“Help me, all you saints!” Anusia wailed through her simu- 
lated tears. 
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Sakovitch didn’t know what to do about any of this. He 
almost choked on his furious anger. He thought that either he 
was losing all his wits or that Anusia had lost hers. At last he 
threw himself on his knees before her and swore that he would- 
n’t leave Taurogen; but then she started pleading with him to 


go after all, to run if he was so afraid, and drove him totally off 
his head. 

“Very well!” he snarled, leaping to his feet. “We're staying in 
Taurogen. As to whether I’m afraid of the Billevitch gang, 
you ll see straight away!” 

That same day, gathering up the remnants of Butzov’s com- 
panies along with his own, he led them through the gates but 
not towards Prussia. He made a lightning march beyond Ro- 
syen where the unsuspecting Billevitches were bivouacked in 
the Girlakov Woods. The Constable’s partisans didn’t expect an 
attack because Sakovitch’s planned departure for Prussia was 
common knowledge for some days throughout the countryside, 
so the Starosta caught them by surprise, struck like a thunderbolt 
falling from a clear sky, and shattered them completely. 

Pan Tomasz, who commanded this family detachment, sur- 
vived the massacre and managed to escape, but two other Bille- 
vitches from another branch were killed in the fighting, along 
with about a third of his soldiers. The rest scattered to the four 
corners of the world. The Starosta brought several dozen pris- 
oners with him to Taurogen and had them all hanged before 
Anusia had time to intercede. 

No more was said about leaving Taurogen after that, nor was 
there now any reason for Sakovitch to do so, because after that 
shattering defeat the various partisan formations didn’t dare to 
cross the Dubissa River. The Starosta became so full of himself 
that he swore he’d stamp out the rebellion throughout Zmudya 
if only Loewenhaupt would send him a thousand cavalry. But 
Loewenhaupt couldn’t help him, he was no longer in Lithuania, 
while Anusia didn’t have anything flattering to say about his 
great victory. 

"You had an easy time of it wit the old Constable, samc 
sniffed. “But if there’d been that other man there, the one from 
whom both you and Prince Boguslav ran so hard all the way 
from Tikotzin and beyond, it’d be a different story. You'd have 
been on your way across the seas by now, all the way in Prussia, 
whether I was along or not.” 

It was a hard, sly blow at the Starosta’s pride and he took it 
badly. 

“First of all,” he said, “don’t think, milady, that Prussia 1s 
across the seas. That’s Sweden. Prussia lies next door. And in 


the second place: who was it that had me and the Prince 
running anywhere?”’ 

“Pan Babinitch!” she mocked him with a ceremonial courtsey. 

“May I meet him someday at a saber’s length!” he grated out 
In anger. | 

hehe on debe iietnic round ior a isabcr sadepim, the 
merciless Anusia shot back in amusement. “Don’t call the wolf 
out of the forest, as the proverb goes.” 

And, indeed, Sakovitch had no wish to call that wolf out of 
any forests. He was a man of unsurpassed courage, justly famed 
for his fearlessness in battle, but the dreaded Kmiuta-Babinitch 
filled him with fear that bordered on superstition after the 
terrible experiences of the lost campaign. Nor did he know how 
soon he’d hear that name again. 
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But before that name rang throughout Zmudya, another kind 
of news echoed through the country, filling almost everyone 
with joy and others with terror, and it was contained in the same 
four words that flew from lip to lip throughout the Common- 
wealth: 

‘Warsaw is ours again! 

It seemed as if the earth were being ripped asunder under the 
feet of traitors, or that the Swedish sky were falling on their 
heads along with all its deities that had shined so dazzlingly 
before. 

It defied belief that Chancellor Oxenstern was a prisoner, that 
Erskine was a prisoner, that Wrangel was a captive, that Loewen- 
haupt, the jailer of Lithuania, was sitting out the rest of the war 
behind the walls of Zamost, and that the great Wittemberg 
himself, who drowned the Commonwealth in blood and con- 
quered half of it even before Charles Gustav’s appearance in the 
field, was now behind bars. Yan Casimir was riding the crest of 
a triumphant wave, and after his final victory he would judge the 
guilty. 

The news swept the country. 

The Zmudyan partisans forgot in a flash all about the Girlakov 
disaster. The terrible Sakovitch seemed suddenly insignificant, 
weak and unimportant even in his own disbelieving eyes. Rebel 
bands began ambushing Swedes again. Pan Tomasz and his 


Billevitches recovered from their setback, gathered up all their 
country folk, their kinsmen, and whoever was still at home 
among the warlike Laudanian gentry, and crossed the Dubissa 
once more to threaten Taurogen. 

Sakovitch didn’t know what to do, where to turn, or even 
how to save himself. He hadn’t heard from Prince Boguslav in 
weeks and racked his head in vain as to where he might be, while 
at other times his hair rose on his own head in terror at the 
thought that Boguslav too might have been captured along with 
the others. 

He recalled in utter consternation what the Prince had told 
him: that he’d send his personal baggage train to Warsaw in case 
the Swedes gave him the command of the city, and that he’d 
rather be there than anywhere, because the great capital was an 
excellent observation post from which to see and judge events 
everywhere else. 

Nor was there any shortage of people around the desperate 
Starosta who insisted that Boguslav was sure to have fallen into 
Yan Casimir’s hands. 

“Otherwise why would the Prince have been the only Pole 
excluded from the amnesty that the King granted in advance?” 
they asked. “No, no, the King must have him, there’s no other 
answer, and since Prince Yanush’s head was earmarked for the 
axe, Boguslav’s must roll soon as well.” 

Sakovitch’s gnawing fears led him to the same conclusion and 
he wrestled with his grim, hair-raising thoughts with an anxiety 
that bordered on despair. 

First, he was racked with worry about the Prince whom he 
truly loved. In the second place, he also had good cause to look 
with fear into his own future. He knew that the most feared and 
hunted animal in the Commonwealth would have better chances 
of coming out alive than he who had been the traitor’s strong 
right hand, in the event that his powerful protector died on the 
scaffold. 

It seemed to him at times that there was only one avenue of 
escape: to shrug off Anusia’s resistance, abandon her along with 
all else, run to the Elector and look for his bread in service to 
the Prussians. 

“But what will happen,” he asked himself in gloom, “when 


Friedrich Wilhelm also starts to quail before the new power of 
the Polish King and turns over all the fugitives?” 

There was no good way out, he knew. His options for 
survival with his position more or less intact had shrunk into 
nothing. His only means of saving his own life might be a 
homeless exile’s existence across the sea in Sweden. 
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Fuckilv tor Niteatter a week Of siely Wacertaimtics amameatrs, 
a courier brought him a long letter not merely signed by Bo- 
guslav but written in his own hand. 

‘... The Swedes have lost Warsaw,’ the Prince wrote. ‘My whole 
baggage train is lost there as well. It’s too late for me to change colors 
or recant because they’re so deadset against me around Yan Casimir that 
they even excluded me from the amnesty. Babinitch clawed my people 
right at the gates of Warsaw. Ketling is a prisoner. The Swedish King 
and I, the Elector, and Steinbeck with all our combined forces, are 
marching on Warsaw where an all-out battle must be fought quite soon. 
Our Carolus swears that he’ll win, although he’s quite surprised at Yan 
Casimir’s skill in mobilizing and leading a country at war. 

“.. Who’d have expected such a strategist in our ex-Jesuit?’ he 
wondered in passing, then went on to add: ‘I caught a glimpse of 
his generalship long ago, when we beat Hmyelnitzki at Berestetchko, 
where he and Vishnovyetzki directed everything. But even I am 
looking at him with new eyes these days. Our main hope now is that 
his General Levy gentry, which we estimate at some sixty thousand, 
will have drifted home by the time we get there, or that they'll fight less 
well than they did in the first flush of their enthusiasm. 

“.. God grant that something throws them into a stampede,’ he 
continued, “because then Carolus could win a decisive victory, but no 
one knows what will happen after that. Even the Generals whisper 
among themselves that this rebellion is like a mythological beast that 
grows a hundred new heads for every one it loses. We say ‘First we 
must take back Warsaw,’ but no one plans for anything beyond that. I 
asked Carolus point blank what would happen next, and he didn’t say 
a word. Meanwhile our forces dwindle while Yan Casimir’s grow. 
We’ve neither the men nor the money to start a new war of conquest all 
over again. Nor are the Swedes as confident as they were, nor will our 
own people flock to them as they did before. Uncle Friedrich, as always, 
keeps all his thoughts a secret, but I know perfectly well that if we lose 


the battle, he’ll throw himself on the Swedes the following morning just 
to buy his way back into Yan Casimir’s graces.’ 

And here was a note that Sakovitch never thought he'd hear 
from Boguslav. 

‘... Contrition will be hard to stomach,’ wrote the Prince, ‘but we 
have to do it. We must trust in God that they listen to me and let me 
walk away in one piece with at least some of my possessions, but we 
must also be ready for the worst. So do your best to turn what property 
you can into ready cash. Sell it or pledge it, or borrow against it, even 
if you have to negotiate with the confederates to do it. Then pack and 
move everything you can from Taurogen to Birjhe because it’s closer 
there to the Courland border. 

“.. Ordinarily I’d advise you to duck into Prussia,’ Boguslav 
continued, ‘but there’ll be no protection there before very long. 
Babinitch was sent to Lithuania the day they took Warsaw. He’s to 
stir up the rebellion there, and go through German Prussia with fire and 
sword, and you know how good he is at that. We wanted to trap him 
near the Bug River, and Steinbeck sent a powerful column after him, 
but not one man survived to tell us what happened. Don’t try to take 
him on yourself because he’s far too much for you, or a dozen like you, 
but get to Birjhe as fast as you can.’ 

The Prince ended by saying that he was fit and feeling very 
well. 

‘Febris,’ along with the rest of my illness, has left me altogether in 
the high, dry plains in this part of the country, which is a pleasant 
change to your muddy Zmudya,’ he wrote in conclusion, and 
closed by commending Sakovitch to God. 
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While the Starosta was overjoyed to read that Prince Boguslav 
was alive and well, the rest of the news worried him more than 
ever. If the Prince himself didn’t think that a victorious battle 
would improve the Swedes’ long run position in the Common- 
wealth, then what would the future hold for either one of them? 
The Prince might be able to save his life under the coat-tails of 
the shrewd Elector, and Sakovitch under Prince Boguslav’s, but 
what was the Starosta to do in the meantime? Was Prussia still 
2 Ol OOL oO 

Sakovitch didn’t need Boguslav’s advice to keep out of the 
way of the terrible Kmita-Babinitch. He had neither the men 


nor the inclination for such an act of folly. It was also getting 
late to think about setting out to Birjhe. The Billevitch partia 
lay across that road, and beyond it crouched a parcel of oth- 


ers—armed peasants, gentry, rebel serfs led by their parish 


priests, and God only knew what else—who’d run together the 
moment they heard he was on his way. Weak as he now was, 
they’d sweep across him like a windstorm scattering a pile of 
leaves. And even if they didn’t come together, even if he could 
steal a march on them by a lightning-swift advance, there’d be 
a battle to fight in every marsh, in every stretch of woods, in 
every pasture and in every village that lay along the way. 

What kind of forces would he need to reach Birjhe with at 
least thirty men behind him? More than he could find. So, if 
not a precipitous retreat to Birjhe, what else offered any kind of 
promise? To stay in Taurogen? But what would happen when 
the terrible Babinitch appeared with his Tartars, and all the 
myriad rebel bands flocked to the savage raider? ,They’d drown 
Taurogen under the sheer weight of numbers, and wreak such a 
vengeance on him and his few remaining mercenaries that the 
whole world would talk about it in awe for a generation. 

For the first time in his ruthless, violent, self-serving and 
devil-may-care life Sakovitch felt lost, helpless, and stumped for 
a decision. 

The next day, unable to make a choice between his dangerous 
alternatives on his own, he called a council that included von 
Butzov, Braun and a few of his more distinguished junior offi- 
cers. Their advice was to stay put in Taurogen until they heard 
the outcome of the great battle that would be fought at Warsaw 
any day. 
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Braun, however, went from this consultation straight to an- 
other with Anusia Krasienska. He was visibly moved when he 
finally left her rooms, while she flew to Olenka, burst into her 
apartment like a hurricane, and cried out from the threshold: 

“Olenka! The time has come! We have to escape!” 

“When?” asked the brave young woman, growing a little pale 
but rising to her feet at once to show that she was ready to leave 
at any time. 

“Tomorrow! Braun will have command of the castle over- 


night. Sakovitch will sleep in the town because Pan Dyeshuk 
invited him to supper. Pan Dyeshuk has been in the plot for a 
long time now and he’ll put something in Sakovitch’s wine. 
Braun says that he’ll come with us himself and bring fifty 
troopers. Oh, Olenka! Olenka! How happy I am! How 
happy!” 

Here the thrilled Anusia threw her arms around Olenka’s 
neck and started to hug and kiss her with such an outburst of joy 
that Olenka had to ask, surprised: “But what is it, Anusia? 
Surely you could have made Braun do that a long time ago?” 

“Could I? Of course I could! Ah, didn’t I say anything to 
you before about this? Dear God, dear God! Are you sure I 
didn’t? Pan Babinitch is coming here! Sakovitch is just about 
dead with terror and so are the rest of them! Pan Babinitch is 
on his way, wiping out everything before him, as if he were in 
a desperate hurry! And why should he hurry? Tell me, am Ia 
fool or what, but to whom would he be hurrying like that?” 

Here joyful tears gleamed in Anusia’s eyes while Olenka 
pressed her hands together as if in a prayer, raised her eyes and 
said fervently: “Whoever he is hurrying to, may God straighten 
the roads before him, and bless him and protect him.” 


PART XXX 


Chapter One Hundred and 
Thirty-four 


PAN KMITA HAD A TRULY difficult task ahead of him, wanting to 
get from Warsaw to Ducal Prussia and then to Lithuania, because 
there was a powerful Swedish force sprawled across his way. 
Charles Gustav had placed this strong division not far away from 
Warsaw, in and around the provincial capital of Serotzk, to act as 
a threat in case the Poles besieged their capital. 

Now, with Warsaw fallen, this army had no better function 
than to block the way for any troops that Yan Casimir might 
want to send northeast to Prussia or to Lithuania. Its leader was 
Douglas, the famous Scottish soldier-of-fortune, skilled as no 
other general among the Swedes in irregular warfare, and two 
Polish traitors, Radzivill and Radeyovski. They led two thou- 
sand superb German infantry and that much again in cavalry and 
cannon. Hearing of Kmita’s expedition, and needing to move 
closer to Lithuania to protect Tikotzin which was once more 
besieged by the Podlasyan and Mazurian levies, they spread a 
wide net for Pan Andrei in a triangle along the River Bug, with 
Serotzk and Zolotoriya as its base and Ostrolenka as its northern 
apex. 

Kmita had to get across this triangle because that was the 
shortest way to his goal and he was in a hurry. He knew at once 
that he was in a trap but he was used to fighting in tight corners 
and it didn’t bother him at all. He counted on the net being 
stretched so tight that the mesh would provide large openings 
here and there through which he might slip if he needed to. 
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Moreover, while he was hunted eagerly up and down the river 
he was doing some serious hunting of his own. He crossed the 
river below Serotzk, slipped along its bank to Vishkov, and 
struck and crushed a column of three hundred cavalry in Bran- 
shtchik so that, as Prince Boguslav wrote later to Sakovitch, not 
One man survived to tell what had happened. 

Douglas himself squeezed him near Dlugosyedle with his 
main formations, but he broke through the flanking cavalry; 
and then, instead of disappearing with all speed as might have 
been expected, he rode in plain sight of the pursuing Swedes 
until he reached the Narev River, which he forded by simply 
swimming his whole force to the other side. 

Douglas remained on the riverbank, waiting for boats to ferry 
his troops across. But that same night, before the boats came up, 
Kmita recrossed the river in another place, attacked the Swedish 
vanguard, and hurled Douglas’. whole division into chaos and 
panic. 

The canny Scottish general was quite thrown off stride by this 
bold. umiexpectedmstrone, | bitiaeiis) SUT prise flr mecmane 
astonishment when he heard that Kmita used the rest of the 
night to circle his whole army, return to his starting point, 
snatch up the Swedish wagon train which had rolled into Bran- 
shtchik carrying all of the army’s loot, supplies and the paymas- 
ter’s wagons, and to massacre its escort. 

There were whole days when the Swedes could see Kmita’s 
Tartars on the horizon with the naked eye but they could never 
reach them. He, in the meantime, snapped at them all the time. 
The Swedes grew tired of the night alarms, attacks and harass- 
ments. The few dispirited Polish companies that still followed 
Radeyovski, composed as they were of religious dissidents, 
served without enthusiasm. 

The local people, on the other hand, just couldn’t do enough 
for the famous raider. He knew every move that the Swedes 
planned or made. Not a single patrol escaped his attentions. 
Sometimes it seemed as if he were merely playing a cat-and- 
mouse game with his pursuers but, in reality, the cat was a tiger. 

He took no prisoners. He had his Tartars hang all Swedes 
they caught which is what the Swedes were doing to all their 
prisoners throughout the Commonwealth. He struck with such 
berserk ferocity, throwing himself on superior forces with such 


utter disregard for danger, that even Douglas began to wonder 
about him. 
‘““A madman commands that detachment,” he concluded. 
“Say rather a mad dog,’ Radeyovski said. 
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Boguslav thought that both descriptions fitted well enough 
but that they lay superimposed on a great, natural soldier and he 
took much pride in telling both the generals that he had bested 
that cavalier twice in hand-to-hand encounters. 

Indeed, in the days that followed, Kmita’s ferocity seemed the 
most apparent when he attacked Boguslav’s formations, so that 
Douglas soon started to suspect that there was some deep, 
personal hatred in his determination. 

The Prince neither denied this nor offered any explanations. 
He paid Kmita the compliment once offered by Hovansky by 
fixing a price on his head, but when that didn’t work, he 
thought of exploiting Kmita’s hatred to trap him. 

“It’s humiliating for us to struggle with this bandit for so 
long,” he said to Douglas and Radeyovski after a week of 
fruitless and costly operations against the dangerous and elusive 
raider. “He slinks around us like a wolf snapping at a sheepfold 
and slips through our fingers every time we throw a net around 
him. Ill go out as bait with a small detachment, and when he 
attacks me I'll hold him long enough for Your Excellencies to 
come up with all of our forces. Then we'll pluck him out like 
a goldfish from a bowl.” 

Douglas who had long become wearied of the hunt, didn’t 
offer too many objections, holding merely that he neither 
should nor could expose such a highborn and distinguished 
personage as the Prince to a risky venture for the sake of 
trapping one pestilent marauder. But when the Prince insisted 
he gave way. 

They decided that the Prince would take a small brigade of 
five hundred cuirassiers, but that each horseman would carry a 
picked musketeer behind him. 

“Babinitch won’t be able to resist the bait when he hears 
about my column ofa mere five hundred cavalry and he’ll attack 
for certain,” the Prince assured the others. “But when an infan- 
try battalion suddenly spits fire straight into his face, his Tartars 


will scatter like a fistful of sand, and we’ll either kill him on the 
spot or take him alive.” 
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The plan was set in motion swiftly and with great attention to 
detail. News was allowed to leak out for two days before that 
Boguslav was to take out a reconnaissance column of five hun- 
dred horsemen. The generals counted on the local population 
to inform Babinitch which is just what happened. 

The Prince set out in the middle of a moonless night towards 
Vonsov and Yelonka, crossed the river at Tcherevin, massed his 
cavalry in a broad, open field, and hid the musketeers in the 
surrounding thickets from which they could emerge when they 
were least expected. Douglas, meanwhile, followed the Narev 
northward as if heading towards the apex of the triangle at 
Ostrolenka, while Radeyovski circled with the lighter cavalry 
formations from the other flank. 

None of them knew precisely where to look for Kmita, 
because the local peasants either wouldn’t tell them or didn’t 
have anything to tell, while no Reiter ever born could have 
caught a Tartar. But Douglas had a notion that Kmita’s main 
force lay in the neighborhood of Snyadov, and worked his way 
around it so that when Kmita moved against Boguslav he’d be 
able to come at him from the Lithuanian border and cut off his 
eseape. 

At first everything seemed to go the way the Swedes wanted. 
Kmita-Babinitch was, indeed, in Snyadov, and he’d no sooner 
heard about Boguslav’s sally than he plunged into the woods, 
and led his Tartars as swiftly and as silently as a pack of wolves 
towards Tcherevin. 

Making his planned turn away from the Narev, Douglas 
picked up the Tartars’ trail within a few days and followed in 
their tracks. The freshness of the hoof prints showed him that 
he was behind Babinitch and closing on him swiftly. The high 
Summer heat wearied and tormented the steel-clad, heavily 
armored Reiters and the horses that groaned under them, but 
the general pushed on, indifferent to all difficulties, since he was 
now quite sure that he’d catch the whole Babinitch force by 
surprise in the midst of battle. 

At last, after a two days’ march, Douglas’ division came so 


close to Tcherevin that the Swedes could see the wisps of smoke 
rising from the peasant dwellings. Then Douglas halted, 
blocked every avenue of approach down to the slimmest path- 
way, and began to wait. 

Some of his officers, glad to see the end of their tormentor, 
volunteered to take their men forward in an immediate attack 
but he cooled their ardor. 

“This is the way Babinitch has to come,” he said. “Once he 
attacks the Prince and sees that he has infantry to deal with he’ll 
have to retreat. He can only go back the way he has come and 
he’ll run right into our hands.” 

All that remained, it seemed, was to listen for the shrill 
warbling war cry of the Tartars and the roar of muskets. 
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In the meantime a whole day passed, undisturbed, and the 
silence in the Tcherevin Woods was as deep as if a soldier’s boot 
Dae never trodden thence 

Douglas began to get impatient. Towards evening he sent a 
small reconnaissance patrol towards the broad riverside mead- 
ows where Boguslav’s cavalry was supposed to be, warning the 
men to be especially on their guard. But the scouts returned late 
at night having seen nothing to report and Douglas ordered his 
whole force to advance at daybreak. 

Within two hours’ march the Swedes came across signs of an 
abandoned military bivouac. They found a scattering of half- 
eaten hardtack, broken glass, bits of clothing and a cartridge belt 
of the kind worn by Boguslav’s musketeers, but there was no 
sign of the men themselves. 

Farther on, in the wet fields along the river, Douglas’ point 
guard noted a mass of hoof prints made by the heavy horses of 
the cuirassiers, and the lighter tracks of Tartar ponies on the 
riverbank. Further along they found a dead horse, freshly dis- 
emboweled by wolves, and a furlong beyond that they picked 
up a Tartar arrow, broken off at the arrowhead, but with its 
feathering intact. It became clear that Boguslav was making a 
precipitous retreat with Babinitch following in his tracks. 

Something unusual must have happened here, Douglas knew. 
But what? The signs gave no answer. But then the officer 


commanding his advance guard galloped back to the staff and 
interrupted his uneasy wondering. 

“Theresanessomepumen aliead, Your Excellency, he reported. 
“Half hidden in the undergrowth. I’ve halted the vanguard 
until further orders.” 

“Are they on foot or mounted?” Douglas asked. 

“On foot, Excellency.” 

“How many are there? Could you tell which army they 
belong to?” 

“There are four or five of them, in a bunch, but it’s hard to 
tell because the trees are in the way. But they seem dressed in 
yellow like our musketeers.” 
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Douglas spurred ahead, galloped up to his advance detach- 
ment and led it swiftly forward into the trees. Deep in the 
woods before him, glimpsed through the dry, dwindling under- 
growth and bushes, he caught sight of a group of soldiers 
standing motionless under a broad-branched tree. 

Whey re ours! hesaid, “The Pranccumust bemearioy, 

“It’s a strange thing though, Excellency,’ the officer pointed 
out. “They look like a picket but they haven’t challenged us 
even though we've certainly made enough noise coming up.” 

The dense undergrowth ended suddenly, giving way to an 
uncluttered forest floor, and the approaching horsemen had an 
unobstructed view. They saw four musketeers standing side by 
side, with their heads lowered as if they were looking at some- 
thing on the ground. A thin dark shadow rose from each of 
them towards the low branch overhead. 

“Your Excellency!” the officer said suddenly. “Those men 
have been hanged!” 

“T see it,” Douglas said. 

They put their horses into a quick canter and a moment later 
stopped beside the corpses. The four infantrymen hung from a 
low branch side by side like a brace of pheasants, their boot heels 
a mere inch above the ground. 

“At least we know that both the Prince and Babinitch passed 
this way,” Douglas said quietly as if to himself. 

Then he retreated deep into his thoughts, not sure if he 


should continue along this forest trail or work his way out 
towards the main Ostrolenka highway. 

A half hour later the Swedes came across two more dead 
musketeers, probably stragglers or sick men who'd fallen out of 
the line of march and then stumbled into the-hands of 
Babinitch’s Tartars. 

But why was the Prince retreating? 

Douglas knew him too well, both as a skilled commander and 
a man of unquestionable courage, to suppose that he’d fall back 
without a good reason. 

But what could it be? 
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The answer came the following afternoon, brought by Pan 
Bies who came riding up with a thirty-man patrol. Boguslav 
sent word that Yan Casimir had dispatched Field Hetman Go- 
syevski with a six thousand-man Tartar-Lithuanian corps to 
challenge Douglas across the Bug River. 

“We heard about this even before Babinitch got to us,” Pan 
Bies informed Douglas. “He moved with great caution, going 
to ground and sniffing the air at almost every step, so it took 
some time before we made contact. Pan Gosyevski is four or 
five miles away. Getting this information, the Prince had to pull 
back in a hurry to join up with Pan Radeyovski who might have 
been swept up and crushed without a lot of trouble. We made 
a rapid march, however, and joined up with him in good time. 
The Prince immediately sent strong patrol detachments to look 
for Your Excellency. A lot of them fell into peasant hands, or 
ran into the Tartars, but there’s no way to help that in this kind 
of war.” 

‘And where are the Prince and Pan Radeyovski nowe” 

“Two miles away, Excellency. Near the riverbank.” 

“Did the Prince bring out his whole force?” 

“He had to leave the infantry behind. They’re to make their 
way through the thickest woods to avoid the Tartars.”’ 

“No woods are thick enough for that,” Douglas said. “I don’t 
expect to see that infantry again. But that’s no one’s fault and 
His Highness did exactly what he should have done.” 

“The Prince also pushed a sizable detachment towards Os- 
trolenka to confuse Gosyevski,” reported Pan Bies. “They’re 


sure to go there, thinking that all of our forces are heading that 
way.” 

“Good!” Douglas said, pleased at last. “We’ll manage Pan 
Gosyevski.” 

And he gave immediate orders for his entire division to march 
with all speed to meet up with Boguslav’s and Radeyovski’s 
soldiers. 


Chapter One Hundred-and 
Thirty-five 


THE REASSEMBLY of all the Swedish forces took place later in the 
day, much to the great relief and joy of Pan Radeyovski who 
feared capture far worse than death, expecting to pay dearly for 
his treason, since he was the man who had brought in the Swedes 
and caused all the disasters that befell the Commonwealth there- 
alte. 

Now however, after joining up with Douglas’ division, the 
whole Swedish corps numbered more then four thousand men, 
which was quite enough to meet Pan Gosyevski on the battle- 
field. The Lithuanian Field Hetman led six thousand cavalry but 
a large part of them consisted of Tartars, who unlike Kmita’s 
hardened veterans could not be used in a set-piece battle, par- 
ticularly against infantry and cannon. Moreover, although Pan 
Gosyevski was a well-trained and experienced soldier, he lacked 
that fire with which Castellan Tcharnyetzki inspired his men to 
superhuman effort. 

Nevertheless, Douglas couldn’t understand why Yan Casimir 
would have sent the Lithuanian Field Hetman north across the 
Bug at this of all times. 

Charles Gustav, along with the Elector, was marching against 
Warsaw. A decisive battle would be fought there almost any 
day. And while the Polish King already stood at the head of an 
army numerically superior to the combined Swedish and Bran- 
denburgian forces, six thousand veteran fighting men were too 
valuable to detach without a good reason. 
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True, Pan Gosyevski’s raid pulled Babinitch out of a certain 
death trap, but the Polish King surely didn’t need to send a 
whole division to save his favorite raider. Thus the expedition 
had some hidden meaning which the Swedish general couldn't 
grasp despite all his shrewdness. 

A week later he got an inkling of the truth in a worried and 
alarming letter dispatched in great haste from Charles Gustav's 
headquarters. 

Gosyevski’s mission, the King of Sweden believed, was less 
tactical than strategic. He wasn’t sent north to attack Douglas’ 
and Boguslav’s army, nor to break into Lithuania where the 
popular uprising didn’t need much help against the Swedes, but 
to threaten the Elector’s Prussia whose eastern regions lay now 
without protection or defenses. 

‘The Poles,’ Charles Gustav wrote, ‘count on forcing Duke Frie- 
drich Wilhelm to break the treaty he made with Us in Malborg, and to 
rescind his loyalty to our common cause, which could easily happen, 
because he’s always ready to ally himself with Christ against the Devil 
and with the Devil against Christ so as to use the one against the other.’ 

Douglas’ task, according to this letter, was to keep the Lithu- 
anian Field Hetman out of Prussia at whatever cost. Gosyevski’s 
expedition had the earmarks of a spoiling raid rather than an 
actual invasion, Charles Gustav was certain; and if he found it 
impossible to break into Prussia, he’d soon be obliged to return 
to Warsaw. 

His mission, Douglas thought, didn’t present him with too 
many problems. Not long before he had been fighting with 
success against Pan Tcharnyetzki so that Gosyevski didn’t worry 
him. He didn’t expect to crush the Tartar-Lithuanian army but 
he was sure that he could bring it to a standstill and thwart its 
intentions. 

What started then was a textbook war of intricate marches and 
countermarches. Both the commanders maneuvered around 
each other’s armies, avoiding a pitched battle while they flanked 
each other, and although both sides showed a great deal of 
inventiveness and skill, Douglas had cause to think himself the 
winner since he kept Pan Gosyevski’s forces south of Ostro- 
lenka. 


Nor was Babinitch—saved as he had been from Boguslav’s 


trap by this stroke of fortune—in any hurry to link up with the 
main Tartar-Lithuanian army. 

He busied himself for some days with the musketeers whom 
Boguslav had to leave behind in his hasty march to join Radey- 
ovski. His Tartars, guided through the forests by ‘the local 
woodsmen, tracked them step for step, whittling them down 
night and day and snatching up any careless straggler who 
strayed from the column. Hunger finally forced the Swedes to 
split up into company-sized detachments which could forage for 
food more easily than a full battalion, but that was just what 
Babinitch wanted and expected. 

He divided his command into three formations under himself, 
Akbar-Ulan and Soroka, and in a few days hunted down and 
stamped out all but a handful of the musketeers. It was a bloody 
and remorseless manhunt through woodland groves and thickets 
which echoed for days on end with shouts, screaming, cries, 
musket shots and the sounds of dying. This forest hunt brought 
Kmita great renown among the Mazurians, and his three detach- 
ments didn’t link up again until they joined Pan Gosyevski’s 
division near Ostrolenka. 
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But the Field Hetman already had his orders from the King to 
turn his back on Douglas, postpone the Prussian raid and to 
return to Warsaw, so that Pan Andrei had very little time to 
spend with his friends Zagloba and Volodyovski who were there 
with the Laudanians. 

Their friendship had become as warm and close as if they were 
brothers, and they greeted each other with great joy and open 
affection, although both the young colonels were upset and 
disappointed that they hadn’t managed to score this time against 
Boguslav. 

“Don’t worry about it!” Pan Zagloba urged them, filling up 
their cups with mead in consolation. “My head has been work- 
ing since May on this problem and it has never failed anybody 
yet! I’ve a few good ideas worth trying but we’re short of time, 
so they’ll have to wait until we get to Warsaw.” 

“T have to go to Prussia,” Kmita said. “I won’t be at Warsaw.” 

“Do you think you'll manage to get into Prussia?” asked 
Volodyovski. 


“Tl slip through, as God’s in his Heaven, and I swear to you 
right now that I’ll turn that place into a Hell on earth. I'll tell 
my Tartars to let themselves go and that’s all they want. Even 
here in Poland they’re dying to slit some throats and get some 
fires going, but they don’t dare to harm any locals because I hang 
them out of hand the first time they try it! But they'll be free 
to do whatever they want in Prussia and I'll let loose my own 
reins as well.” 

“You’re quite sure, though, that you'll squeeze through the 
Swedes around here?”’ 

“Of course I will. You couldn’t because you’re an entire 
army and there’s no way for you to vanish and slip through 
unseen. But it’s not much of a problem for a smaller force like 
mine that can hide anywhere. I’ve spent a lot of time sitting in 
the reeds while Douglas marched past so close I could almost 
touch him and he never knew it. Besides he’ll probably follow 
you to Warsaw and leave me a clear field.” 

“T hear you really wore him out,” Pan Volodyovski said with 
satisfaction. 

“Didn’t he just?” Zagloba added. “Poor old Douglas had to 
wash his shirt every day, he sweated so hard. I'll tell you this, 
my friend, you didn’t do a better job on Hovansky! And even 
I couldn’t have done as well if I were in your place, although 
old Pan Konyetzpolski, God rest his soul, used to say that there 
was no one like Zagloba for a raiding war.” 

“It seems to me, though,” Pan Michal said to Kmita, “that if 
Douglas marches south he’ll leave Boguslav here to go after 
you.” 

“God grant it!” Kmita said at once, his voice alive with hope 
and enthusiasm. “If we both look for each other we’ll be sure 
to meet! He won’t ride over me a third time, not unless I’m 
dead. I remember all your lessons, Michal. Each of your Lubnie 
strokes is burned into my memory like the Ten Commandments 
and I practice with Soroka every day.” 

“That’s all you need!” cried the little knight. “Why bother 
with thinking and ideas? The saber’s the thing!” 
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But Pan Zagloba took some umbrage to this homemade 
axiom. 


“Every windmill thinks that flapping its sails is the thing!” he 
fired back at once. “And d’you know why, Michal? Because it 
has chaff under its roof, just as you have sawdust in your head. 
The arts of war also depend on thinking and ideas, otherwise 
Roche Kowalski would be the Grand Hetman and you the Field 
Hetman.” 

“And what’s our Pan Kowalski up to nowadays?” Kmita asked 
the old knight. 

“Pan Kowalski? He goes about with an iron helmet on his 
head, and so he ought to because stewed cabbage is always better 
out of a tin pot.. He made himself rich when we captured 
Warsaw, staked himself to the gear, the servants and the horses, 
and enlisted with Prince Polubinski’s elite husaria, and all be- 
cause of the vow he made against Carolus. He hangs around 
outside our tent all day and peers for the neck of a flagon in the 
straw. Do what I can, I can’t get him away from the bottle! My 
own good example doesn’t help at all! But I’ve warned him that 
leaving the Laudanian Regiment will end badly for him. Oh 
thdbescoumcnel © DMabiinerate! Miter ald ve done for im, he 
abandoned me for a twelve-foot lance!” 

“You raised him, then, did you?” teased Volodyovsk1. 

“My dear sir,” the old knight snorted with disdain. “Don't 
turn me into a bear-trainer, as I’ve said before! When Pan 
Sapyeha asked me the same thing I said that both he and Roche 
had the same praeceptor but it wasn’t me! That’s because I was a 
cooper in my youth and I know how to put a band around an 
empty barrel. 


“In the first place,’—the small knight broke in to point 


out—“you wouldn't have dared to say that to Pan Sapyeha. And 
in the second place, you always grumble about Kowalski but 
you'd die for him if you had to.” 

“I'd rather take him than you, Master Michal,” the fat knight 
shot back. “If there is one thing I detest more than a scampering 
little beetle, it’s a moonstruck lover who starts turning somer- 
saults like a circus mule whenever he comes across some 
woman.” 

“Or like those apes you battled in the Kazanovski Palace?” 

“Laugh, go ahead, laugh!” the old knight huffed, annoyed. 
“Next time you can just capture Warsaw by yourselves!” 


“What? Are you saying that you captured Warsaw?”’ 

“And who was it that opened the Krakow Gate? Who 
thought up the prison for the Swedish generals? They're sitting 
now on bread and water in Zamost and every time Wittemberg 
looks at Wrangel he says: ‘Zagloba put us here’ and both of them 
start bawling. If Pan Sapyeha wasn’t ill just now, and if he was 
here instead of Pan Gosyevski, he’d tell you who first pulled the 
Swedish tick out of Warsaw’s hide.” 

“By God, you’ve got to send me word about that battle that’s 
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brewing before Warsaw!” Kmita said. “Pll count the days and 


nights on my fingers until I know what happened.” 
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But now Pan Zagloba tapped his forehead in a sign of sagacity 
and perception and laid a finger alongside his nose. 

“Listen to what I say,’*he said. “Because what I’m telling you 
is as sure to happen as the fact that this glass is standing right here 
on the table before me. Well? Isn’t there a glass?” 

(incre vis!. “There vs! “both thesveune, men cried a eep 
talking!” 

“We'll either win that battle or we'll lose it...” 

“What's new in that?” Volodyovski interrupted. 

“You'd be smart to keep quiet, Michal,” Pan Zagloba said. 
“That way you might learn something. But supposing that we 
lose that battle, do you know what will happen next? Ah, you 
see? You don’t know. There you go again, twitching your little 
whiskers like a rabbit... But I am here to tell you that nothing 
will happen!” 

Kmita, who was short on patience at the best of times, jumped 
to his feet and banged his glass on the tabletop. 

“You're wasting our time, sir!” he cried out. “That will be 
the decisive battle of the war!” 

“And I’m telling you that nothing important will come out of 
it,’ Zagloba persisted. “You’re young, the two of you, so you 
don’t understand that the way things are with us now, our King, 
our beloved Motherland, and our army can lose fifty battles, and 
the gentry will just pick itself up and rally again with all the 
lower orders nght behind it... And if things don’t go right for us 
the first time they’ll do so the next time, until the enemy’s 
power has melted away. But let the Swedes lose just one major 


engagement and the Devil can have them as a gift along with 
tne Elector - 

Here Pan Zagloba started catching fire from his own enthusi- 
asm, emptied his glass and slammed it on the table. 

“Listen!” he cried. “Because you won’t hear this out of just 
any mouth. Not everyone has the vision to see things in their 
right perspective. Not a few are asking, what more is waiting 
for us? How many more battles will there be? How many 
defeats, seeing that these are easy to come by when you're 
fighting a warrior like Carolus? How many more tears will be 
shed ? How much more blood is going to be spilled? How 
many more paroxysms are going to convulse us? They ask, and 
not a few begin to lose their faith, and start to doubt, and 
blaspheme against the mercy of God and the Holy Mother. And 
I say this to you: ‘D’you know what waits for those Vandal invaders 
in the end? Doom waits for them. Destruction.’ And what waits for 
us? Victory, that’s what! They can beat us a hundred times if 
they want to but we’ll be the winners in the end and that'll be 
that.” 
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Carried away by his own oratory, Pan Zagloba closed his eyes 
for a moment to savor the vision, then flipped them open and 
stared into space with absolute conviction shining in his one 
good eye. 

“Victory!” he bellowed suddenly with all the power in his 
lungs. “Victory!” 

“He’s nght, by God!” Kmita leaped up again, scarlet with joy 
and pleasure. “That’s how it must end! It can’t be any other 
way!” 

“IT have to give you credit,’ the little knight nodded solemnly 
to his exuberant old friend, and slapped himself firmly across the 
forehead. “You don’t lack for grey matter in there! It’s not that 
hard to move into the Commonwealth, but staying there is 
something else again... And sooner or later al]l these invaders will 
have to pack their bags.” 

“Ha! Good thinking, what?” cried Pan Zagloba, delighted 
with the praise. “But let me keep on prophesying, since the 
spirit’s with me! You sir,*—he turned towards Kmita—“will 
overthrow Radzivill, go to Taurogen, free your girl, marry her 


and raise a family to be proud of! May I grow boils on my 
tongue if that isn’t true! Only for God’s sake be careful! You 
are strangling me!” 

The old knight had good reason for alarm because Pan Andrei 
seized him in his arms, lifted him in the air, and started squeezing 
and embracing him with such joy that the old man’s eyes bulged 
out of his head. But he was no sooner back on his feet and 
trying to catch his breath when little Pan Michal jumped up and 
caught him by the arm. 

“My turn!” the little knight cried out. “And what’s ahead for 
en 

“You? God bless you, my dearest Michal! Your frisky little 
bird will give you a nestful of hatchlings, take my word for it! 
Only let go of my arm, will you? You’re pulling it right off!” 

“Vivat!” Volodyovski shouted. 

“But first we’ll have to settle with the Swedes!” Pan Zagioba 
added. 

“We'll settle with them!” cried both the young colonels, 
slapping their sheathed sabers. 

“Victory!” roared the old knight. “Vivat!” 


Chapter One Hundred and 
Thirty-six 


A WEEK LATER Pan Kmita crossed the Prussian border near 
Raygorod. It happened quite easily because he had vanished so 
effectively just before the Field Hetman’s departure, going to 
ground so secretly in the forests, that Douglas thought him gone 
to Warsaw along with the rest of the Tartar-Lithuanian army and 
left only scattered little garrisons on guard at the border. 

Douglas himself followed behind Gosyevski along with 
Radeyovski and Radzivill. 

Disappointment and anxiety gnawed at Pan Andrei as he led 
his warriors into the Elector’s country because he knew that 
once again he’d fail to close with his mortal enemy, and that 
God ’s justice might come to Boguslav from other hands than his, 
that is to say from Pan Volodyovski who had also sworn a death 
oath against him. 

Unable to wreak retribution on the traitor for all his own 
injuries and those of the Commonwealth as well, he inflicted a 
terrifying vengeance on the Elector’s possessions instead. 

On that same night after he crossed the border the sky turned 
crimson with the glare of fire, and the howls of the people 
ground underfoot by the bloody boot of war, rose into the air. 
Whoever couldn’t beg for mercy in Polish went under the knife. 
All the German borderland settlements, colonies, villages and 
townships drowned in a sea of flames, and the terrified inhabi- 
tants were slaughtered without mercy. 

Oil doesn’t spread as swiftly on the surface of a sea when 
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sailors pour it over roiled waters as Kmita’s Tartars and his 
terrible volunteers deluged that peaceful region which had been 
so secure and untroubled before. It seemed that each Tartar was 
gifted with the secret of turning himself into three men at once, 
of being in half a dozen places all at the same time, and to kill 
and burn everything before him. Their terrible commander 
held them in tight tresses for such a long time, that now—re- 
leased like a flock of predatory birds—they lost themselves in 
slaughter and destruction. And because they were unable to 
take prisoners for ransom, they gorged themselves with blood 
from morning to nightfall. 

Savage enough in his own fierce nature, Pan Andrei let his 
ferocity carry him away as well, and although he didn’t soil his 
hands with the blood of helpless, unarmed men, or set his own 
torch to their flaming dwellings, yet he looked with pleasure at 
the holocaust around him. 

His soul was at peace. 

He felt no pangs of conscience. 

The way he saw it in the context of his time, this sea of blood 
was German, not Polish—and it was the blood of heretics at 
that—so that he felt that God and all the saints were pleased to 
see it flowing. 

‘And anyway,’ he reasoned with himself. ‘Doesn’t the Branden- 
burg Elector hold these ancient Polish-Lithuanian lands only as a vassal 
to the King of Poland? Isn’t he a servant of the Commonwealth, living 
by her bounty? And hadn’t he been among the first to raise his 
sacrilegious hand against his Queen and Mother?’ 

Seen in that light, Kmita believed himself only an instrument 
of God’s well-earned wrath, so that when the nightly glare of 
burning German settlements interfered with his evening prayers, 
and when the cries of the slaughtered made him lose count at his 
Rosary devotions, he started on his offering right from the 
beginning because he didn’t want the sin of carelessness to blot 
the record of his Divine service. 
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But there were other, gentler thoughts within him as well. 


Memory, healed and warmed by the passage of the years, drifted 
towards past moments. 


He'd think about those years when he won such fame harass- 


ing Hovansky, and then his old companions would appear before 
him as if they were alive. Kokosinski. The gigantic Kulvyetz- 
Hippocentaurus. The venomous Ranitzki, with his senatorial 
blood and his dappled features. Uhlik playing dances on his 
flute. Rekutz, who’d never spilled innocent blood. Zendt and 
all his mimicked animals and birds. 

Pl Ou ttt@ctimencept Mayme elwckltz,.ane eroastmcaiia lel! 
today,” he’d murmur to himself. “But wouldn’t they have 
themselves a time right now? Wouldn’t they get their fill of 
bloodshed without a sin to burden their souls, and to the benefit 
of the Commonwealth as well?” 

And here Pan Kmita would breathe a regretful! and remorseful 
sigh in memory of his own past self-willed and self-centered 
rowdiness, ruthless violence with or without a pretext and 
insensitivity to the rights of others, which were the nature of so 
many of his kind; and he could see all the disasters to which 
they could lead. 

But most of his gentler moments were spent with Olenka 
whose image burned before him with even starker brightness 
than all the fires he unleashed, and the deeper that he plunged 
into Ducal Prussia, the hotter burned the ashes of his love. 

“Ay, dearest dove,” he’d whisper to her memory in the eve- 
nings through the sounds of slaughter. “You’ve probably long 
forgotten me. Or, if you remember, it’s with bitterness and 
resentment in your heart and mind. But I think of you day and 
night, near or far away, in the midst of all my work and laboring 
for our Motherland; and my soul flies towards you across rivers 
and forests, like a weary bird that wants to find its final rest only 
at your feet. I’d spill all my blood for the Commonwealth and 
you. But I will burn in Hell forever if you proclaim me an 
outlaw in your heart.” 
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With such thoughts within him, he drove ever northward 
through the Prussian borderlands, burning and killing and leav- 
ing nothing alive behind him. 

A sort of homesick longing to be with Olenka weighed on 
him like a millstone laid across his chest. He wished he could 
be in Taurogen in one day! Perhaps even tomorrow! And yet 
he was still so far away while the long road ahead was becoming 


daily harder and more dangerous because, at long last, alarm 
bells clanged from all church steeples throughout German Prus- 
sia, and everyone who could seize a weapon ran to repel the 
terrible destroyers. Fresh garrisons were brought in from even 
the most distant cities, new regiments were formed out of 
township servants, and soon for every Tartar there were twenty 
armed and determined men wherever he appeared. 

Kmita hurled himself on these commands like a thunderbolt; 
he smashed them, scattered them, hanged whomever he cap- 
tured, twisted like an eel among superior forces, went to ground 
and then reappeared on a wave of fire, but he could no longer 
move straight ahead as swiftly as before. 

Weeks passed sometimes while he crouched, in the Tartar 
fashion, hidden within the thickets or in lakeside reeds before 
reemerging. The roused countryside hunted him as if he were 
a wolf, and he bit like a wolf, bringing death with one snap of 
his jaws to any hunter who came too close alone. But, at the 
same, time he went on with his raiding warfare. 

Taking both pride and pleasure in his thoroughness, he would 
sometimes linger in a district until the devastation spread for 
miles around him, even though large armed forces were coming 
to destroy him. His name, which rang with horror throughout 
German Prussia, echoed like a terrible synonym for terror as far 
as the Baltic. 

Yes, he could have shortened his way to Taurogen, he knew 
very well. He could have fallen back across the borders of the 
Commonwealth and cut across the scattered Swedish garrisons 
all the way to Zmudya. But he rejected that route and that 
course of action because he wanted to serve the Commonwealth 
before he served himself. 


x * * 


But then another kind of news came to ravaged Prussia, the 
kind that poured fresh courage into the hearts of the inhabitants, 
fueling their resistance and inflaming their craving for revenge, 
while it gripped Pan Andrei in a vise of sorrow. 

Word boomed like thunder about the great battle that Yan 
Casimir lost before the walls of Warsaw. 

“Charles Gustav and the Elector overwhelmed all the forces 
of the Polish King,” the joyful message darted across Prussia. 


“Warsaw is retaken! This is the greatest victory of the war and 
it spells the end of the Commonwealth!”’ 

Each of the luckless wretches caught by Kmita’s Tartars, and 
promptly laid across the interrogation coals, sang out the same 
tale, often blown up out of all proportion by the rumors that are 
part and parcel of a distant war, but all of them rang with the 
same refrain. The Polish King’s armies had been crushed and 
scattered; the Hetmans were both dead, fallen in the battle; and 
Yan Casimir was a prisoner of the Swedes. 

So was it all over? Had it all been for nothing? That image 
of a conquering, resurrected Commonwealth, had it been just 
another ephemeral illusion? Such might, so many troops, so 
many great men and distinguished warriors, Kmita thought. 
The Hetmans, the King, Pan Tcharnyetzki with his invincible 
division, the Lord High Constable and the other magnates with 
their retinues and armies—were they all lost for ever, blown 
away like smoke? 

And who was left to defend the country other than those 
loose, freewheeling partisan detachments that must scatter like 
dust when they hear about this new disaster? 

Pan Andrei tore the hair out of his head, crushed his fists 
together, clutched handfuls of damp earth and pressed it to his 
burning forehead. 

“TIl die too!” he swore. “But first this soil will run with blood 
like water.” 

And he began to fight like a man driven mad by loss. He hid 
no longer. He turned his back on all those sly Tartar ambushes 
in the reeds and thickets. He looked for death. He threw 
himself as if he were demented at forces three times the size of 
his own and shattered them like glass. His Tartars lost whatever 
remnants of humanity they possessed and turned into unbridled 
beasts of prey. Savage by nature, but seldom at their best in face 
to face combat against disciplined formations, they lost none of 
their skills in ambush and cunning. But they were now so 
sharply honed in so many battles, that they could hold their own 
against the best cavalry in the world, and charged even veteran 
Swedish infantry. In their assaults on the armed Prussian levies, 
a hundred of Pan Andrei’s Tartars could crush three hundred 
German mercenaries armed with spears and muskets. 


Kmita broke them of their natural habit of weighing them- 
selves down with loot. They took only money, namely gold, 
which they sewed into their saddles, so that when one of them 
fell the rest fought like a pack of rabid wolves for his gear and 
body while, at the same time, losing none of their nearly super- 
human mobility and swiftness. Convinced that no other com- 
mander in the world could bring them to such riches, they 
became as devoted to their baghadir as a pack of wolfhounds and, 
with that remarkable Mohammedan honesty which governed 
their savage lives, they laid his share of their loot in the hands of 
the Kemlitches and Soroka after each engagement. 

“Allah!” Akbar-Ulan would say in wonder time and time 
again. “Not many of them will see their home yurts again. But 
those that do will all become murjahs.” 


x * * 


A month went by in such ferocious struggles that they 
strained ordinary human credibility. The Tartar ponies were in 
desperate need of rest, even though they’d been hand fed on 
Prussian oats and wheat, so the young colonel decided to pull 
back into the Commonwealth for a few necessary days. He also 
wanted fresher news and needed to refill his thinned-out ranks 
with new volunteers. 

The news he found in Poland was so joyful and so encourag- 
ing that Kmita almost lost his mind. It proved true enough that 
the brave but luckless Yan Casimir lost the great, three-day 
battle near Warsaw, but the defeat was far less disastrous than had 
been reported. What happened was that most of the General 
Levy had gone home after the first successful siege of Warsaw, 
and the remainder, thinking that all their work was done with 
that resounding victory, didn’t fight as well in that second battle 
as they did in the storming of the capital, and broke and scattered 
on the final day. 

Throughout the first two days, however, the advantage had 
been most definitely with the Commonwealth. Its new regulars 
showed such skill and determination on the battlefield, in the 
face of Europe’s most professional and experienced soldiers, that 
they quite dumbfounded the Swedish and Brandenburg com- 
manders. 

Everyone said that Yan Casimir won immortal glory in the 


battle, showing himself the equal of Charles Gustav as a tactical 
battlefield commander, and that if only all his orders and dispo- 
sitions were obeyed by the disruptive, rank-and-file gentry, he’d 
have been victorious and the war would have ended there and 
then. | 

Kmita had already picked up some of this good news from 
various local squires who had been there with their provincial 
levies and could give an eyewitness account of the battle. One 
of them told him about the magnificent charge of the husaria, in 
which Charles Gustav, who refused to pull back despite the pleas 
of all his generals, almost lost his life. 

All of them confirmed that the army was intact and the 
Hetmans were very much alive. Except for the scattered masses 
of the General Levy, the whole force had withdrawn in good 
order into the deeper reaches of the country, and they had 
already started on a powerful new advance of their own. They 
did lose most of their artillery when the Vistula bridge collapsed 
under the guns, but their confidence and spirit remained quite 
unshaken. On the contrary, all these recent eyewitnesses re- 
ported, the army swore by everything it held holy that next 
time, under such a leader as King Yan Casimir, it would destroy 
Charles Gustav, the Elector, and whoever else happened to 
come along. 

Kmita couldn’t understand why the first reports had been so 
appalling. But his informants pointed out that Charles Gustav 
had sent out his exaggerated accounts on purpose, hoping to 
undermine the spirit of resistance, but that in reality he was at a 
loss about what to do next in this endless war. Some Swedish 
officers, whom Pan Andrei caught later in the week, confirmed 
these suppositions. 

They also told him that the Elector lived his days in terror, 
thinking how best to save his own skin; that the best part of his 
army had been destroyed at Warsaw, while the rest was deci- 
mated by such terrible diseases that a battle seldom killed that 
many men in a single day; and that the Vyelkopolians, wanting 
to make amends for the shame of Uystye and craving vengeance 
for all their suffering, invaded the Palatinate of Brandenburg 
itself, burning and killing and leaving only scorched earth and 
water in their wake. 


The captured Swedes had no doubt that the Elector’s days 


were numbered as a Swedish ally, and that he’d switch sides 
again just as soon as he could see his way clear to jump to the 
stronger. 

‘Let’s set his tail on fire, then,’ Pan Andrei decided, ‘to make him 
jump faster.’ 

With his horses rested, and with the gaps in his ranks filled up 
by an eager rush of fresh volunteers, he crossed again into the 
Elector’s Prussia, and threw himself like an avenging angel on 
the shaken Germans. 
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Other bands of partisans followed his example and life in 
Eastern Prussia became a flaming nightmare, especially since the 
defenders fought with far less heart and grit than they had done 
before. 

The news, in the meantime, rang out more joyfully than ever. 

First came the tale that Charles Gustav, who had advanced as 
far south as Radom after his Warsaw victory, was now in a 
headlong, precipitous retreat back towards the Baltic, and no 
one could understand what was going on. 

‘Since when do conquerors retreat?’ Kmita asked himself. ‘What 
happened?’ 

The answer to the puzzle wasn’t long in coming as the name 
of Pan Tcharnyetzki thundered across the country. 

Fle beat the swiedes at leimycez. 

He triumphed at Stremeshno. 

He wiped out Charles Gustav’s entire rearguard near Rava, 
and then, hearing about two thousand cavalry pulling back from 
Krakow, he fell on them and exterminated their complete divi- 
sion, leaving no survivors. 


Five colonels—the brother of General Foreel amone 


them—and more than thirty other field-rank officers went into 
Captivity in this uninterrupted cataract of triumphs, and people 
started saying that Yan Casimir had won the battle of Warsaw 
after all, and that his withdrawal was merely a ruse to destroy the 
enemy. 

Kmita himself began to think like that. He’d been a soldier 
since his adolescence, and he understood all the rules of warfare, 
but he had never heard about a victory which brought only 


disasters to the victors. And the Swedes, it was clear to all, were 
worse off after that great three-day battle than ever before. 

He recalled then what Pan Zagloba told him and Volodyovski 
at their last encounter, namely that no victory could help the 
Swedish cause from these moments on, while one great defeat 
would doom them beyond reprieve. 

‘That man has a chancellor’s head on his neck,’ Kmita thought in 
wonder. ‘And he knows how to read the future as if it were all set 
down before him in a book.’ 

And then he thought of the old knight’s other prophecies, the 
ones in which he himself would come to Taurogen, win his 
Olenka once again, marry her and raise a family that would grow 
and prosper to the greater glory of the Commonwealth. 

Such longing burst out in his heart at this recollection, that 
he no longer wanted to torment the Prussians but, instead, to cut 


short the slaughter for a time and fly to Taurogen as swiftly as 
newGould. 


Chapter One Hundred and 
Thirty-seven 


WITH HIS EYES AND MIND fixed upon Taurogen, and with all his 
heart clamoring for this final end to all his private torments, Pan 
Andrei swept up his command and prepared to head for Prince 
Boguslav’s distant Zmudyan city. 

But om the nicht=bctore he manemed north to melaiimminis 
Olenka, he received a visitor—one of the minor Laudanian 
gentry who served with Volodyovski—who brought him a letter 
fromthe tittle eo omel- 

‘We’re on our way with Hetman Gosyevski and Prince Michal 
Radzivill to take on the Prussians who are retreating under Count von 
Valdeck and Boguslav,’ the little knight wrote Kmita. ‘Link up 
with us as soon as you are able, because you’re sure to find an 
opportunity for your well-earned vengeance when we meet Boguslav, 
and it’s also right and fitting for us to pay the Prussians a little on 
account for the bad faith they’ve shown the Commonwealth.’ 

Pan Andrei could hardly believe his eyes when he read this 
letter. It seemed too fantastic. He even suspected the Lauda- 
nian messenger for a time as playing the role of a Judas goat, 
having been sent to him by one of the local Prussian or Swedish 
commandants to lead him and his whole command into some 
kind of ambush. 

Could Pan Gosyevski really be coming north again? It was 
hard to imagine that the Lithuanian Field Hetman would mount 
a second expedition into Prussia so soon after the supposed 
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defeat at Warsaw. But Kmita couldn’t doubt it for more than a 
moment. The letter was in Volodyovski's handwriting. The 
crest on the signet ring with which he had sealed it was also Pan 
Michal’s. Moreover, Pan Andrei recalled having seen the Lau- 
danian messenger before. | 

But when he questioned the simple farming noble about the 
Field Hetman’s whereabouts and his destination, the Laudanian 
couldn't tell him much. 

“It’s not my place to know where the Hetman’s going,” he 
said. 

All he knew was that Pan Gosyevski was bivouacked some 
two days’ march away with the same Tartar-Lithuanian division 
he had brought north before, and that the Laudanian Regiment 
was with him. 

“We were with Pan Tcharnyetzki for a while,” he said. “But 
he sent us back to Pan Sapyeha a long time ago and now we're 
with Pan Gosyevski. As for where we're going... we'll go where 
he wants to lead us.” 

Sat val cant omess witene: 

“It’s not my place to guess. The men say it’s going to be 
Prussia and we're all real pleased about it... But for the rest of it, 
we do what we're told and we fight whoever we are told to 


fight, and that’s all I know.” 
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Pan Kmita didn’t waste any more time on questions. He 
turned his tchambul around, made a lightning march towards the 
Field Hetman, and rode into his camp late at night forty-eight 
hours later. 

The first thing that Pan Volodyovski cried to him after their 
cheerful greetings was news of Boguslav. 

“He and Graf Valdeck are in Prostki. They’re building earth- 
works to get a walled camp around them. We’re going after 
ouside 

Today?’ Kmita asked. 

“At dawn.” And here they threw their arms around each 
other again. “In two or three hours.” 

“Something tells me that God will put him in our hands this 
time,’ Pan Andrei said in a voice full of feeling and anticipation. 


“YT feel the same way.” 


“I took an oath to fast the rest of my life on the anniversaries 
of the day when I come face to face against him,” Kmita said. 

“God’s goodwill is always a big help,” the small knight ob- 
served. “Nor will I feel badly if you’re the man who gets to him 
before me because your claims on him are much better than 
ane 

“Ah, Michal, Michal!’ Pan Andrei cried. “You’re the most 
decent fellow in the world!” 

“Hey, let me take a look at you, Andy!” the small knight 
stepped back and cocked his head upward. “The winds have 
burned you to a cinder, that’s clear. But what a show you put 
on! The whole division has been looking at your handiwork 
with utter amazement; there’s nothing but cadavera and destruc- 
tion throughout this whole country. Ah, what a soldier you are! 
Even Pan Zagloba wouldn't be able to invent something that 
awesome for himself if he was here with us.” 

“And where ts Pan Zagloba, for God’s sake? Has something 
happened to him?” 

‘He stayed with Pan Sapyeha because he’s all swollen up with 
weeping after Roche Kowalski.” 

“Ah, so Pan Kowalski was killed, then?” 

Volodyovski pressed his lips angrily together. “Yes,” he said. 
‘And can you guess who killed him?” 

“How could I?” 

“Prince Boguslav.” 

Kmita hissed and spun around as if he’d just been run through 
with a rapier, then threw himself down on a bench and sat there 
in silence with both his fists clasped about his head. Pan Volo- 
dyovski clapped his hands to summon a servant, ordered cups 
and liquor, then poured a glassful for Kmita and himself. 

“Roche Kowalski died such a splendid death that God should 
grant the same kind to both of us,’’*he said. “Let me just say that 
Carolus himself gave him a hero’s burial after he won the field, 
and that a whole Guards Regiment fired his funeral volleys.” 

“If only he hadn’t died at those cursed hands!” Kmita cried. 
“Not those hellish hands!” 

“Oh yes, it was Boguslav. I know it from the husaria men who 
saw it all happen.” 

“So you weren't right there yourself?” 

“You fight where you’re told to in a battle. I had no choice 


about it. If I had been there myself then either I would not be 
talking to you today or Boguslav wouldn’t be building his 
earthwalls in Prostki.” 

“Tell me what happened,” Kmita said. “Give me the whole 
story. It will serve to add fire to my anger and determination.” 


xk * * 


Pan Volodyovski took a drink, wiped his sharp, pointed 
yellow whiskers, and started the story. 

“You've probably heard enough about the Battle of Warsaw, 
because everybody is talking about it,” he began. “So I won't 
say much. Our King—God bless him and give him many 


years—proved himself a great battlefield commander. I say God 
bless him and protect him, because this Motherland of ours 
would have vanished from the earth under any other monarch, 
the way calamities and disasters have been piled upon her. If 
he’d had the obedience his leadership deserved, then we'd have 
had a victory at Warsaw to match the triumphs of Grunwald and 
Berestetchko. But I'll keep it short. 

“We fought the Swedes to a standstill that first day,” the little 
colonel said. “On the second day the battle swung this way and 
that, first going to the Swedes and then to us again. But, even 
sO, we came out on top. That’s when the Lithuanian armored 
cavalry went into the attack, including Roche Kowalski who 
served in the husaria under Prince Polubinski, a great soldier and 
a splendid cavalry commander. 

“I saw them as clearly as I see you now because I| stood with 
the Laudanians on a mound just below the earthworks, and it 
was a sight such as the world has never seen before. There were 
twelve hundred of them, armored men and horses, and I tell you 
that the earth shook under them as they went past us half a mile 
away. We saw the Brandenburg infantry running lke madmen 
to fix their pikes into the ground to break the first shock. 
Others opened up with such a barrage of fire that everything 
simply vanished in the smoke. We looked again, and the husaria 
was already running at full gallop. My God, what a charge...! 
What power...! 

“They plunged into the smoke... and vanished,” the little 
knight continued. “My soldiers started shouting all around me: 
‘They'll break them! They’ll break them! But for a while there 


wasn’t anything to see. There was a huge sound of a collision 
then, like a toppling mountain, and then a vast ringing as if a 
thousand blacksmiths were beating on their anvils. We looked 


again, and— dear God alive!—the Elector’s men were all down 
and trampled hke a wheat field scoured by a hurricane, and 
they... the husaria... were already far beyond them, with lance 
pennons flickering...” 

“Go on! Go on! 
ment. “What happened next?” 

“Next they struck the Swedes. One regiment of Reiters went 
down like grass before a scythe. Another went under. Then the 
artillery opened up. Ah, the smoke! The roar! We caught a 
glimpse of them whenever the wind blew the smoke away. 
They charged the Swedish infantry. They broke them. They 
shattered them. Everything fled before them, scattering like 
chaff! Everything was tumbling back, running and recoiling! 
The whole Swedish army split apart before them and they 
charged down that gaping avenue like an avalanche. Nothing 
could stop them! They cut through half of the enemy’s battle 
line. And then they ran into the Swedish Horse Guards where 
Carolus and his staff were standing... And, I tell you, it was as if 
a windstorm had whirled in among those Guardsmen and carried 
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them away...! 
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Kmita cried, hoarse with a terrible excite- 
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Here Pan Volodyovski had to stop his story because Kmita 
had thrust both fists into his own eyes and started shouting like 
a demented man. 

“Mother of God! To see something like that just once before 
itdier 

“My eyes will never see such a charge again,’’the small knight 
continued. “But we had to go into the attack ourselves and 
that’s all I saw. What I tell you now comes from a Swedish 
officer who was at Charles Gustav’s side and witnessed it all. 
When the husaria had broken through everything before them, 
this Forgel, the same we took prisoner later on at Rava, threw 
himself before the King, begging him to flee. 

““Save yourself, Majesty!’ he cried. ‘Save Sweden! Run, sire! 
Nothing can stop them!’ And Carolus answered: ‘Running from 
them is useless! You fight them or die! 


“Other generals came running up to him, begging him and 
pleading. But he was adamant. He spurred forward against the 
husaria. They struck his guards and bowled them over faster 
than it takes to tell it. Whoever went down was trampled where 
helay, Whe rest broke, scattered, flew apart like ayaamdtul of 
dried peas hurled into a wind. Then the sabering started. The 
King fought with his own hand. Kowalski saw him, recognized 
him because he’d seen him twice before, and rode his horse at 
him. A Reiter threw himself in the way, but those who saw it 
say that lightning doesn’t split a tree as fast as Kowalski cleaved 
that Reiter from helmet to saddle. And then the King himself 
charged against Kowalski...” 

Volodyovski broke off his tale again to catch a deep breath but 
Kmita shouted at him to go on. 

“For God’s sake, Michal! Or my soul will fly out of my 
body!” 

“They came together in midfield, so hard their horses crashed 
head-on into each other,” Pan Michal resumed. “There was a 
whirl of bodies. ‘I threw them one glance,’ Forgel told us, ‘and the 
King was already on the ground along with his horse.’ He crawled 
out from under, fired a pistol, missed, and Kowalski caught him 
by the hair because his hat had fallen off. Kowalski had his 
broadsword up already. He was about to bring it down on 
Charles Gustav’s neck, the Swedes were immobilized with hor- 
ror because there was no time left for anyone to help, when 
Boguslav seemed to leap out of the earth beside them, and fired 
his pistol straight into Kowalski’s ear, so that he blew his head 
apart along with his helmet.” 

“For God's sake!” Pan Andrei shouted, clawing at his hair. 
“Couldn’t he bring that sword down in time?” 

“God didn’t show him that much grace,” Pan Michal replied. 
“Zagloba and I guessed later what might have happened there. 
The poor, simple-minded man had served the Radzivills since 
he was a boy. He thought them his masters. He must’ve got 
confused at the sight of one. It probably never even occurred 
to him to raise his hand against a Radzivill. It happens, you 
know. And he paid for that with his life... ” 

“God curse those Radzivills for ever, every one of them!” Pan 
Andrei shouted. 

‘So, as I said, it happened,’ the little knight sighed. “But our 


Pan Zagloba is a really strange man, you know. He was never 
any kind of relative or uncle to Kowalski, but no one could 
mourn a son as deeply as he grieved for Roche... And to tell the 
truth, there was no need to be so overwrought about it, because 
anyone would envy Kowalski such a death. That’s what a noble 
and a soldier is born for, isn’t it? If he doesn’t lay down his life 
today he’ll do it tomorrow, and most of the time nobody hears 
about it. But the chronicles will write about Kowalski for all 
time, and his name will be praised and honored by future 
generations for ever.” 


x * * 


Pan Volodyovski grew silent, then made a sign of the cross in 
the empty air. 

“Grant him eternal rest, Lord God,” he said. “And may the 
Light of the Ages shine on him for ever.” 

“For a century of centuries,’ Kmita said. “Amen. 

Time passed as they whispered prayers, perhaps even asking 
for a death that might have as much meaning as that of Pan 
Kowalski, just as long as it didn’t come from Boguslav’s hand. 

“Father Piekarski assured us all that he went straight to para- 
dise,’ Pan Michal said at last. 

“Of course he did. He doesn’t need our prayers.” 

“A prayer’s always useful. If he doesn’t need it it'll go to 
another man’s account, perhaps to our own.” 

“All hope lies in God’s mercy, anyway,’ Kmita said. “I also 
trust that I'll get a few years of Purgatory taken off my reckoning 
for what I did in Prussia.” 

“They note it all up there,” Pan Michal pointed upward. 
“Whatever a man hacks out with his saber here on earth, the 
Scribes Hote im) byeaven. 

“IT also served the Radzivills,” Kmita said. “But I won’t get 
confused when I see Boguslav. God, God, how close it is to 
Prostki! Bear in mind, Lord God, that he’s Your enemy as well 
because he’s a heretic, and that he often blasphemed against 
Your true faith!” 

“And he’s a sworn enemy of our Motherland too!” Volody- 
ovski added. “Let’s hope his time is running out. Pan Zagloba 
prophesied the same thing after that husaria charge, and he spoke 
in grief and tears, as if he was inspired. He cursed Boguslav so 


terribly that everyone around him felt his hair standing up in 
horror. Prince Michael-Casimir, who’s riding with us against 
his own cousin, saw two golden trumpets in a dream, all gnawed 
by a bear, and the Radzivills have golden trumpets in their 
coat-of-arms. He said straight off the very next morning: Either 
I or some other Radzivill will suffer a misfortune.” 

“A bear?” Kmita asked, growing deathly pale. “Those trum- 
pets... were gnawed by a bear?” 

tbat smieat. 

A bright glow seemed to flood from Pan Andrei’s face just 
then, as if the fresh, golden light of a sudden dawn had fallen 
upon it. He raised his eyes to the unseen heavens beyond the 
thatched roof of the wayside cabin in which they were sitting, 
lifted his hands and opened them wide in gratitude and prayer, 
and cried out in a moved and solemn voice: 

“T have a bear in my coat-of-arms! Glory be to You, Lord on 
high! Glory to You, Holy Mother of God! Lord, lord... I am 
unworthy of such grace...!” 

Pan Volodyovski was immediately stirred and moved himself, 
recognizing a clear sign from Heaven, and his voice shook 
slightly. 

“Andy!” he cried. “Go find a crucifix before the battle, will 
you? And kiss Christ’s feet just to make sure, eh? In the 
meantime I’ll ask Him for Sakovitch.” 

“Prostki! Prostki!” Kmita said over and over as if in a fever. 
“When are we riding out?” 

“At daybreak. And dawn’s just around the corner.” 

Kmita came near one of the broken windows of the peasant 
hut, peered out at the sky and said: “The stars are growing pale 
already. Ave Maria...” 

And suddenly a cock crowed somewhere in the distance 
while, at the same time, a muted trumpet called softly to the men 
who stirred in the village. In moments, the sleeping settlement 
came alive with the dark forms of animals and horses. Steel 
rattled against iron. Horses stamped and snorted. A dense mass 
of horsemen began to come together all along the highway. 

The air started to acquire light. A pale glow brushed across 
the lance points, silvered the drawn sabers, drew the fierce, 
mustached faces out of the depth of shadow, and flowed among 


the helmets, the lynx-fur caps, the wolfskin hoods, and the 
pointed sheepskin hats of the Tartars. 

At last the columns moved, with Kmita in the vanguard, and 
rode towards Prostki. The whole division spread out along the 
highway like a giant serpent and went forward at a rapid trot. 

The horses snorted violently in the leading ranks, echoed by 
the others, and all the soldiers took it for a lucky omen. 

Coils of white mist still lay along the fields and meadows that 
they passed. 

Around them lay silence, broken only by the intermittent 
cackle of wild turkeys in the dew-wet grasses. 


Chapter One Hundred and 
Thirty-eight 


ON THE SIXTH OF SEPTEMBER the Polish forces reached the town 
of Vonsosh and halted for a rest so that the animals and men could 
restore their strength before the battle. Pan Gosyevski wished to 
stay there four or five days, to make sure that everyone was ready, 
but events dictated otherwise. 

Pan Andrei, as one who was already at home in the Prussian 
borderlands, was sent ahead with a brigade of Lithuanian Light 
Horse, and a new tchambul of Tartars because his own Dobrud- 
jans needed to catch a breath, and the Field Hetman did his best 
to impress upon him that he must get some prisoners for ques- 
tioning. Kmita—or Babinitch, as he continued to be known in 


the countryside—merely smiled grimly, thinking that he’d bring 
back a whole choir to sing out the needed information, even if 
he were to fish them out of the earthworks at Prostki. 

He was back as expected in forty-eight hours, bringing several 
dozen captive Swedes and Prussian prisoners, with Captain von 
Rossel, a distinguished officer from Boguslav’s own Prussian 
Regiment, among them. 

No interrogation was needed for the captain because Pan 
Babinitch had already done that on the way, putting a sword- 
point to his throat and giving him a choice of quick speech or 
eternal silence. His testimony showed that it wasn’t just Count 
Valdeck’s Prussian regiments that were entrenched at Prostki. 
Six Swedish regiments were also there under Major General 
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Israel, of which four were cavalry led by Peters, Frytiotsen, 
Taube and Ammerstein, and two were musketeers and pikemen 
under the Engel brothers. 

The Prussian regiments, other than von Valdeck’s own, in- 
cluded four heavily-manned brigades led by the Prince of Wei- 
mar and Generals Bruntzel, Konnaberg and Valrath, along with 
Radzivill’s two horse regiments formed out of Prussian country 
gentry, and two of Boguslav’s own. 

Count Valdeck had the overall command, according to 
Rossel, but in reality he took Boguslav’s word in everything, 
while General Israel was also inclined to listen to him. 

But the most important information furnished by von Rossel 
was that two thousand elite Pomeranian infantry were hurrying 
down from Elk to reinforce the army, and that Count Valdeck, 
fearing that these troops might be swept up by Tartars, had it in 
mind to go out and meet them and only then entrench himself 
ia second camp, 

Getting this word, Pan Gosyevski was extremely pleased 
because it practically assured him a victory. The enemy could 
have fought along time from behind entrenchments but neither 
the Swedish Reiters nor the Prussian Horse could match the 
Lithuanian cavalry in the open field. 

Prince Boguslav seemed as aware of this as the Lithuanian 
Hetman which is why he didn’t have much praise for Count 
Valdeck’s plan. But he was too vain to object in case he were 
accused of unusual caution. The joyful Lithuanians could as- 
sume that he’d become too bored behind walls and cannon and 
that he’d look for glory and a victory on a battlefield. But the 
Hetman would have to move quickly, von Rossel suggested, if 
he wished to attack his enemies while they were in the open and 
out of their entrenchments. 

Pan Gosyevski shared this view as did Hassan-Bey who led the 
Tartar contingent, Pan Voynillovitch of the Royal Regiment, 
Pan Korsak who commanded the Lithuanian Light Horse, Pan 
Volodyovski, Pan Kotvitch and Pan Babinitch too. All agreed 
that any thought of rest had to be abandoned, and that the army 
had to take the road that night, which was just a matter of hours. 
Pan Korsak immediately sent his Ensign, a youth named Biegan- 
ski, to scout the enemy entrenchments at Prostki and to send 
back hourly reports on what was happening there. 
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Meanwhile, Babinitch and Volodyovski took von Rossel back 
to their shared quarters to question him further about Prince 
Boguslav. 

At first the captain was too terrified to make much sense, all 
too aware of Kmita’s saber hooked so recently under his Adam’s 
apple, but a quart of hot mulled wine soon set his tongue 
wagging. And because he’d spent some years in the foreign 
forces of the Commonwealth, and learned a fair Polish, he could 
reply to Pan Michal’s questions as easily as to Kmita’s. 

‘Have you been a long time in the Prince’s service?” the little 
colonel asked him. 

‘I don’t serve in the Prince’s household troops,” von Rossel 
replied. “I’m with the Elector. But my regiment has been 
placed mmider the Prince s orders.” 

‘So you've never met Pan Sakovitch, then?” 

“ve met him. I saw him in Koenigsberg once or twice.” 

“Is he with the Prince right now?” 

“No. He stayed in Taurogen.” 

The small knight sighed and twitched his whiskers sadly. 

“Isn’t that just my luck?” he asked. 

“Don’t worry, Michal,” Pan Andrei said. “You'll find him in 
duéstime. Orif you don’t, | will.” 

Then, turning to von Rossel: 

“You’re an old soldier, captain. You’ve seen both the armies 
and you’ve known our cavalry before. Who do you think is 
likely to win this battle?” 

“If they meet you in front of their entrenchments then you 
will. But if they fight you from behind their earthworks you’ ll 
never break them without infantry and cannon. Especially since 
all the dispositions are made by Prince Boguslav.” 

“He’s such a great commander then, you think?” 

“It’s not just my opinion. Everybody thinks so in both of our 
armies. They say that His Serene Swedish Majesty took his 
advice in everything at Warsaw, and that’s why he won the great 
battle there. The Prince is Polish. He knows how you think. 
He knows all the best moves you're likely to make and he can 
come up with something to counter them much quicker than 
others. I saw myself how the Swedish King kissed and embraced 


him in front of the whole army after that three-day battle. True, 
Prince Boguslav saved his life, because if it hadn’t been for that 
pistol shot... ah, I tell you, I can’t even say it without growing 
cold all over my body... but even so that was a rare honor. 
Besides, he’s a great knight and no one can match him with any 
kind of weapon.” 

said Pan Volodyovski and twitched his whiskers 
fiercely. “Maybe we'd find someone.” 
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Von Rossel stared a moment at the puny, mild-looking little 
soldier and his face suddenly swelled bright red with suppressed 
laughter. It seemed as if he were about burst a vein or bellow 
with amusement, but he caught himself in time, remembering 
that he was a prisoner. 

Kmita, however, fixed him with his icy, steel-grey eyes and 
hissed through tight lips: 

“We will see tomorrow.” 

“And how’s the Prince feeling nowadays?” Volodyovski asked. 
“Didn’t he have a long and debilitating fever?” 

“He did but now he’s as healthy as a fish and doesn’t take any 
kind of medicines. His medic wanted to feed him some restora- 
tives but the first time he took them he had an attack. It never 
happened again, though, probably because the Prince had that 
medic tossed on a sheet. The medic got the fever out of sheer 
terror andthe: timice felt bette mm 

“What do you mean he had him tossed on a sheet?” Pan 
Volodyovski asked. 

“IT saw it myself,” Rossel said. “Two bedsheets were spread on 
top of one another, the medic was put down in the middle of 
them, four halberdiers took up the four corners, and when they 
started tossing that poor wretch up into the air he took off like 
a rocket. Hed go flying thirty feet at least and every tirne he 
came down again they’d hurl him back up. General Israel, 
Count Valdeck and the Prince laughed so hard that their sides 
were aching. A lot of us officers watched the show until the 
medic fainted. And the Prince was as right as rain afterwards.” 
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Much as they hated him, neither Pan Andrei nor Volodyovski 


could hold back their laughter at this typical Radzivill prescrip- 
tion, and even Kmita slapped his knees in appreciation. 

“Ah, the scoundrel,” he said. “Look how he helped himself.” 

“We ought to tell Pan Zagloba about this cure,” the little 
knight suggested. | 

“It helped with his fever,” von Rossel remarked. “But what 
good is that when the Prince won't restrain his warmer appe- 
tites? He lets himself indulge too much in his amatory pursuits 
and that’s why he won't live to a ripe old age.” 

“That I can almost guarantee,” Kmita grated out. “His kind 
donmumive lone. 

“Does he let himself go so much even in the camp?” asked 
Volodyovski. 

“Does he ever! Count Valdeck laughs sometimes, saying that 
the Prince goes campaigning with a whole frauzimmer behind 
him. I myself saw two beautiful young women who, according 
to the Prince’s courtiers, iron his lace collars... But who knows 
what they iron?”’ 

Babinitch flushed crimson when he heard this, turned white 
as a sheet, seized von Rossel’s arm and started shaking the 
captain like an unstrung puppet. 

“Are they Polish?” he snarled with death in his voice. “Speak 
up! Are they German?” 

“Not Polish!” spluttered the terrified von Rossel. “One’s a 
Prussian gentlewoman and the other’s Swedish. She was in 
service with General Israel’s wife before the Prince saw her.” 

Babinitch threw a glance at Volodyovski and expelled a deep, 
protracted breath, while the small knight also started breathing 
a lot easier and stopped the ferocious twitching of his little 
whiskers. 

“Forgive me, Excellencies,’ von Rossel said in a tired voice. 
“Td be pleased if you’d allow me to go and get some rest. That 
Tartar dragged me on foot for two miles on his rope and I’m 
ready to drop.” 

Kmita called Soroka and turned over the prisoner to him then 
walked rapidly back to Pan Volodyovski. 

“lve had enough of this!” he said. “I’d choose death a 
hundred times than go on living in this constant uncertainty and 
fear. Even now, when von Rossel talked about those wenches, 


I thought someone had slammed me in the temple with a battle 
hammer.” 
Volodyovski slapped his rapier with a threatening crack. 


“It’s timest@mput an ema to itl) Inersard. 
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A trumpet sounded just then near the Hetman’s quarters and, 
moments later, bugles cried out in all the Lithuanian regiments 
and pipes shrilled in the Tartar tchambuls. Within an hour the 
army was on the road again. 

But they had barely gone a mile when a galloper came down 
the road from Bagienski’s outpost with word for the Hetman. 
Their lookouts had snatched a few Reiters from a larger foraging 
detachment that was collecting peasant carts and horses on this 
side of the river. Questioned on the spot, the captured troopers 
readily admitted that their whole army, including its siege train 
and all of its transport, was to march out of the camp at eight in 
the morning. 

“Praise the Lord and spur the horses,’ Pan Gosyevski said as 
soon as he heard this. “By nightfall that army won’t be going 
anywhere.” 

The Tartars were sent ahead at breakneck speed to get be- 
tween Valdeck’s corps and that infantry that was hurrying down 
to join it. The Lithuanian regiments went at a fast trot behind 
them, and because most of them were light cavalry they were 
soon going at such a pace that they were literally treading on the 
Tartars’ heels. 

Kmita galloped at the forefront of the Tartar vanguard, push- 
ing his tchambul so hard that steam boiled up from the sweated 
flanks of his animals. 

Ase: Tode mic sprayed: 

“It’s not just my own loss I want to avenge, sweet Christ,” he 
murmured, beating his forehead against his horse’s neck. “But 
all the harm done to our Motherland! I’m a sinner, unworthy 
of Your grace, but take mercy on me! Let me spill that heretic’s 
blood today! Do that and I'l] fast to Your glory, and I’ll have 
lashes laid across my back on this day each week hereafter.” 

Then he commended himself to the Holy Virgin of Tchensto- 
hova for whom he had already shed his blood, and to his patron 
saint, and felt a great hope flood into his soul. An unearthly 


power seemed to fill his body, the kind that could overwhelm 
everything before it. His shoulders felt as if they had sprouted 
wings. Joy swept through him like a hurricane and he galloped 
at the head of the Tartar swarm at such a pell-mell pace that 
sparks flew up from under his horse’s hooves. 7 

Thousands of savage warriors flew like the wind behind him. 

A mass of pointed, sheepskin caps swayed and bobbed in the 
waning moonlight when he threw a backward glance at the 
dense, dark ranks that pounded along the highway at his back. 
Cased bows shook and rattled on hunched Tartar shoulders. 
The drumming hoofbeats of their half-wild ponies spilled far 
into the night ahead, while from behind them came the rustling 
murmur of the hurrying Lithuanian horsemen who poured 
along the country track like a rushing torrent. 

And so they hurtled through a sparkling, starry night that lay 
like an embroidered quilt across the roads and meadows, seem- 
ing less like a mass of galloping men and horses than a swarm of 
fierce birds of prey which had sensed blood in the dark distances 
before them. 

They passed grainladen fields, stands of oak, and whispering 
grassy meadows until at last the bright, sickle-shaped moon grew 
dim and pale and dipped towards the west. 

Then they slowed down. They halted to give their animals a 
final rest and feeding. They were now at a distance of half a 
German mile from the plains of Prostki. The Tartars fed their 
mounts by hand to give them force and power for the battle, 
while Kmita changed to a remount horse and trotted ahead to 
see the enemy encampment for himself. 

In half an hour he came to a reed bank along a small stream 
and found that Light Horse outpost that Pan Korsak sent to keep 
an eye on Count Valdeck’s movements. 

“Anything new?’ he asked the Ensign in command. 

“They're all up and buzzing like a beehive,” the officer re- 
plied. “They’d have been starting out already but they didn’t 
have enough wagons for their transport.” 

Histtieresasplace ticarby where | cametake a close look at the 
camp?” 

“That bushy mound over there works quite well. The camp 
lies straight ahead, just below the river. Does Your Honor wish 
to see it for himself?” 


“Lead the way,’ said Kmita. 
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The Ensign spurred ahead and they rode to the top of the 
wayside mound. The eastern sky was already dressed in its 
morning glow and a golden light seeped into the air, but the low 
sandy fields that spread along and beyond the river were still 
crouched beneath a heavy mist. Concealed among the bushes, 
Kmita and the Ensign fixed their eyes on that lifting greyness 
which receded even as they watched. 

At last the fog lifted altogether. A square earthwall appeared 
in the plain. Kmita stared at it as greedily as a miser but all he 
could see at first were dim forms of tents and wagons lined along 
the walls. There were no flames glittering in the bivouac fires, 
but long columns of dark smoke rose out of them straight into 
the air, promising good weather. Then, with the last of the 
morning mist drifting into the sky, and with a telescope pressed 
against an eye, Kmita could see and count the regimental ban- 
ners still waving on the walls, blue for the Swedes and yellow 
for the Prussians, with a mass of soldiers, guns and horses 
assembled in the square below them. 

Nothing stirred around him. The dawn’s grey hush gave way 
only to the whisper of the fresh breeze that rustled in the bushes 
and to the merry chirping of awakened birds. 

But the camp ahead growled with a soft, distant muttering. 
No one was sleeping there. The whole encampment was astir 
with movement. Whole regiments marched from one place to 
another. Some moved beyond the walls. There was a great deal 
of bustling around the waiting wagons, and the artillerymen 
were hauling their cannon off the earthen ramparts. 

‘“There’s no doubt about it now,” Kmita said. “They are on 
their way.” 

‘“That’s what all the prisoners confirmed. They want to link 
up with that infantry of theirs. They don’t expect the Hetman 
to get here before evening, but even if he did manage to come 
sooner, they'd rather fight him in the open than risk loosing 
those foot soldiers that they want to meet.” 

“It'll be two hours before they’re all out of there and in that 
time thieshletiianmwilbevhere. 

“Praise be to God for that!” said the Ensign. 


“Send some men back along the road, will you?” Kmita said. 
“Make sure the Hetman’s column doesn’t waste a moment.”’ 

“Very well, sir!” 

“Does Valdeck have any patrols out this way?” 

“No sir. He sent a mounted column to hook-up: with that 
infantry that’s coming down from Elk but nothing to this side of 
ihe river.” 

“Good,” Kmita said. 

He left the mound, ordered the outpost to keep a sharp 
lookout in their reeds, and galloped as swiftly as he could back 
towards the army. 


Chapter One Hundred and 
Thirty-nine 


PAN GOSYEVSKI was about to mount his horse as Kmita came 
galloping up, and the young knight quickly gave him his report, 
describing all that he had seen of the enemy and the countryside 
around their entrenchments. Pleasure showed instantly in the 
Hetman’s face and he put his regiments on the road at once. 

This time Pan Andrei’s own Tartars took the lead with the 
Lithuanian regiments following behind them. Hassan-Bey had 
begged the privilege of riding in the rear because, as he said it, 
his lightly mounted men would be unable to stand the shock of 
a massed charge by heavy cavalry. But he had something else in 
mind as well. He and his warriors wanted to seize the enemy 
wagon train, expecting rich plunder, while the Lithuanians 
closed with the main Prussian-Swedish forces. 

The Hetman gave his assent all the more readily because he 
knew that the Tartars wouldn't fight well against armored riders, 
but that they’d hurl themselves with wild enthusiasm at the 
wagon train where they might cause a panic, especially since 
Prussian horses weren’t used to their fearsome howling. 

Two hours later, in just the way that Kmita had foretold, they 
reached the mound from which the lookouts peered into the 
earthworks, and which now hid their advance. The Ensign 
came galloping down at once with news that Valdeck had 
withdrawn all pickets on his side of the river and that his march 
out of his walled position had begun. 
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“The tail end of the wagon train 1s just now rolling out of the 
entrenchments,” he reported. 

“That means they can’t go back,” the Hetman said and drew 
his gold bulava out of the holster strapped against his saddle. 
“Their wagons block the way. In the name of the Father, the 
Son and the Holy Ghost! There’s no need for us to hide from 
them any longer!” 

He signaled to his standard-bearer who immediately lifted the 
horsetail standard high over his head and started waving it 
violently to all sides. 

All other flags, standards and horsetail guidons lifted and 
fluttered at this sign, trumpets screamed, war horns bellowed, 
Tartar whistles shrilled, and the percussion brasses that the 
Tartars carried atop long poles shook out their piercing rhythms. 
Six thousand naked sabers flashed in the morning air and s1x 
thousand voices howled: ‘Jezus Maria’ and ‘Allah il-Allah,’ and 
then all the regiments and tchambuls spilled out into the open. 

Von Valdeck had clearly not expected his guests quite this 
soon. His columns halted, spun around, and started breaking 
out of the line of march. Drums beat and rattled with a feverish 
uninterrupted roar. The regiments swung about to form a battle 
line turned towards the river. Colonels and generals galloped in 
plain sight among the massing companies and brigades and, in 
the center, cannon were trundling heavily into position. 

In what seemed like moments both the armies stood facing 
each other, divided by a mere thousand paces in an open plain 
with a small river running down the middle. 

A moment later the first white plume of gunsmoke spewed 
from the Prussian line towards the Poles. 

The battle had begun. 

The Hetman galloped up in person to Kmita’s Dobrudjans. 

“Begin, Master Babinitch!” he said. “Begin, in the name of 
God!” And then he pointed with his gold bulava at a glittering 
regiment of Prussian cuirassiers. “Break through that wall for 
me!” 

“Follow me!” cried Kmita. 

He spurred his horse into an immediate gallop and charged 
towards the river. His Tartars leaped behind him. They hadn’t 
galloped the length of a bow shot when their horses reached 
their highest speed, and ran stretched like greyhounds skimming 


above the ground, with their ears laid flat against their heads. 
Their howling riders bent low behind their necks, and flogged 
them on even though the animals seemed to fly without touch- 
ing the grass under their hooves, and this powerful surge took 
them straight into the river. 

The river didn’t stop them. As luck would have it, they hit a 
shallow ford with a sandy bottom, quite wide enough for their 
whole battle front, and they charged straight across to the other 
side and then on ahead. 
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Seeing them coming, a regiment of heavily-armored cuirassi- 
ers began to roll towards them, advancing at a walk in a dense, 
rectangular formation, then breaking into a canter which they 
never pushed into a higher speed. A sharp command brought 
them to a standstill when they were twenty paces from the 
hurtling Tartars, a thousand steel-clad arms flashed, pointing a 
thousand pistols, and a stream of fire swept their leading ranks. 

even sanvouieem enc deacalne 

A thick belt of smoke wreathed the armored ranks. The 
waves came together: speed against mass, and weight against 
swiftness. The collision brought a booming echo. The shock 
threw the horses on their haunches and sent them rearing with 
their front hooves flaying; bared steel flashed like a fiery serpent 
above the heads all along the line, and the deadly clang of sabers 
on armor and helmets came clearly to the watchers across the 
river. The image for the ear was once more that of blacksmith 
hammers and steel plates. 

The line bent at once into an arc as the leading ranks of 
cuirassiers fell back in the center before the impact of the 
charging masses while the flanks held firm. But even in the 
center the armored men didn’t allow their ranks to crack and 
tear asunder, and both sides slashed and hammered at each other 
where they pressed together. A clear line marked the leading 
edges of each mass—one bright in polished iron, and as firm and 
heavy as the armor in which its men were locked; the other a 
furred brown-grey mass smashing against this wall, and sabering 
it with that dazzling speed that only great skill and long experi- 
ence could allow. 

And just as a crowd of woodsmen swarms into a forest, filling 


the air with the thud of axes, and then as a lofty pine will sway 
and topple with a rending crash, so each moment saw a glittering 
Reiter falling from his saddle. 

The short, curved sabers of Kmita’s volunteers and Tartars 
gleamed in their eyes, whirled about their faces, blinded their 
sight, and struck as fast as lightning. The armored soldiers barely 
raised their broadswords when they felt the pain of steel stabbed 
into their bodies. The heavy swords fell out of their dead hands. 
They bowed bloodily over their horses’ necks. Their killers 
were more like a swarm of wasps disturbed in an orchard, 
stinging a careless gardener no matter how he shook and threw 
himself about, stabbing his hands and face, and able to find their 
way even to the soft, protected areas of his body. Honed to a 
fine edge in so many battles, Kmita’s men threw themselves on 
tnei, enemy likevalblimded Fury, cuttine and stabbing and 
spreading death and terror, and overwhelming their antagonists 
with just that deadly skill which makes a master craftsman 
superior to even the most powerful apprentice. 

Pushed, pressed and battered like a foundering galleon, the 
Reiters started littering the field thickly with their dead. The 
center, where Kmita fought in person, thinned out to such a 
point that it could crack and shatter at almost any moment. The 
shouts of officers who hurried fresh men to the weakened spot 
went unheard in the howling roar. The ranks couldn’t lock fast 
enough and Kmita pushed them more powerfully than ever. 
Pan Sapyeha had given him a steel, chainmail shirt, and he 
fought in it like a common soldier, guarded on both sides by the 
Kemlitch brothers and the terrible Soroka. They swept his 
flanks bare of enemies and he threw himself on his piebald 
stallion into the thick of the mass before him. All the skills 
gleaned from Pan Volodyovski came into play along with his 
own great strength and physical endurance, and he snuffed 
men’s lives as if he were a wind blowing out a candle. 

At last he reached the Prussian standard-bearer, slashed him 
across the temple, and the stricken man shrieked like a slaugh- 
tered rooster and dropped the yellow banner. 

The iast few ranks cracked open, split apart; the two severed 
flanks formed twin, tumbling bodies that started falling back in 
chaos and disorder towards the frantically assembling Prussian 
battle line; and, glancing through the gap cleaved into the 


Reiters, Kmita saw a fresh regiment of red-coated dragoons 
galloping up to save the shattered cuirassiers. 

‘No matter,’ he thought. ‘Volodyovski will come across that ford 
and help me in a minute.’ 
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In the meantime the cannon opened up with a ground-shak- 
ing roar. The soil quivered underfoot. The air cracked with 
shock. Massed musketry rattled out along the Swedish-Prussian 
line, choking the air with smoke, and Kmita’s volunteers and 
Tartars closed with the dragoons in that acrid cloud. 

No one, however, came across the river. 

It became clear that the enemy wanted to cutoff Kmita’s 
whole vataha, and crush it unaided, while guns and muskets 
spewed such a storm of fire into the river crossing that no one 
else could pass through it alive. 

Pan Korsak’s men tried first, died by the score, and stumbled 
back in utter disarray. 

Then Voynillovitch tried, reached halfway through the ford 
and ground to a halt. His men fell back—slowly and proudly, 
because this wasWatter all 2 Royal@iReeciiment and one ofsehe 
bravest in the Army—but with the loss of twenty of his finest 
troopers, all of them leading gentry, and ninety men-at-arms. 
So much lead and steel rained into the ford, which was the only 
passage through the river, that the water shivered like a pool 
lashed by a violent rainstorm, while cannon shot flew across to 
the other bank and sent up fountains of soil and debris. 

Worried and wanting to see the obstacle for himself, the 
Hetman galloped up to the river’s edge but it didn’t take him 
long to realize that no one could reach the other bank alive. 
And yet this couldvdecide the outcome of thc batule eeismaec 
clouded over, deep in thought. He swept the whole enemy line 
with his field telescope and shouted to an aide: 

“Rade to Hassan-Bey! Let the Horde get across the deep 
water downstream as best it can and attack the wagons! What- 
ever they find in the baggage train is theirs! ,The Prussians don’t 
have any cannon there, their artillery is all lined up against us, 
so the river will be their only barrier!” 

The officer spurred away and the Hetman moved farther 
along the bank until he came to the Laudanians formed near a 


stand of willows, and halted before them. Volodyovski stood in 
grim silence at their head, staring at the Hetman, and only the 
sharp twitching of his moustache betrayed his agitation. 

“What do you think, colonel?” Pan Gosyevski asked. “Will 
Hassan-Bey get across the river?” 

“Hassan-Bey will,” Volodyovski said. “But Kmita will die.” 

“My God!” the Hetman cried. “If that Kmita had a smart head 
on his neck he could win this battle, not perish!” 

Pan Michal said nothing. But his mind flashed the thought 
that one brigade should never have been sent across that river. 
‘Either send none or five,’ he thought, but discipline kept him 
silent. 

The Hetman threw another long look through his telescope 
at the distant uproar created by Kmita, and Pan Michal, unable 
to sit still any longer, spurred his horse towards him. 

“If Your Excellency would just give the order,” he burst out, 
clutching his saber at his chest with the point up before him, “I'd 
like to try that ford again!” 

“Stand where you are!’’the Hetman said sharply. “It’s enough 
that those others have to die.” 
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“They will soon, "said Volodyovski. 

Indeed, the clamor across the river swelled and became more 
distinct by the minute as Kmita and his men began to fall back 
and drift towards the ford. 

“That’s what I wanted, by God!” Pan Gosyevski shouted 


suddenly and galloped to Voynillovitch’s husaria. 
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Across the river, Pan Kmita had indeed started falling back. 
In moments, he knew, his retreat would take on the appearance 
of a rout but that was what he wanted. After they’d broken 
through the cuirassiers and charged the red dragoons, his men 
were fighting as fiercely as before, but he could see that they 
struck their blows with the last of their strength. Breath failed 
them. Their arms grew numb with effort. At every glance he 
could see more of them falling from their saddles. The only 
thing that kept them going, just as it kept him pushing steadily 
ahead, was the hope, growing ever fainter, that help would come 
at any moment from across the stream. 

But a half hour passed and there was no sound of Polish battle 


cries behind them. Instead, Pan Kmita saw Boguslav’s own 
armored cavalry—the same huge, iron men who had trampled 


him and all his men at Yanov—cutting across the field to help 
the dragoons. 
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“Death is coming!” he said to himself, seeing the armored 
horsemen charging at his flank. 

But Kmita was the kind of soldier who never doubted that his 
side would win and whose own survival never seemed in ques- 
tion until his last breath. A lifetime of perilous adventure had 
given this young knight a great depth of battlefield experience, 
as well as an uncanny instinct about his own chances, and so a 
lightning thought flashed coldly in his head as he caught sight of 
this onrushing doom. 

‘They must not be able to get through the ford,’ he thought about 
the help which was so long in coming. ‘If they can’t reach the 
enemy where they are, I'll bring him a bit closer.’ 

Boguslav’s regiment was now a scant hundred strides away, 
and charging at a pace that no force alive could halt or deflect. 
His Tartars would be shattered in another moment but Pan 
Andrei knew how to seize and draw success and opportunity out 
of a disaster. He raised a set of reed flutes to his lips and blew 
such a piercing whistle that the nearest dragoon horses sat back 
on their haunches. 

The same shrill sound came at once from all the Tartar officers 
and sub-chiefs, and the whole tchambul spun around with the 
speed of sand twisting in a windstorm, and fled towards the 
river. 

The dragoons, the remnants of the cuirassiers, and Boguslav’s 
powerful regiment, charged after them at full speed, propelled 
like stones hurled from a catapult by the sheer weight of their 
animals and armor. 

“Vorvarts!”? and “Gott mit uns! their officers’ voices rang with 
force and triumph. 

For all its terror, the sight which met the stricken eyes of the 
men who watched helplessly from across the river, had a breath- 
taking beauty of its own. 

Across the broad, stubbled plain flew a swarm of Tartars, 
heading straight for the river crossing which seemed to boil 
under its hurricane of iron. Each of the warriors lay hidden in 


his horse’s mane, flattened in his saddle, so that if it weren’t for 
the cloud of arrows that flew towards the Reiters it would have 
seemed like a wild herd of stampeding mustangs. Running 
behind them with long straight swords upraised in steel gaunt- 
lets, came huge men encased in bright armor, shouting their 
victory cries, and making the earth leap and quiver under their 
horses’ hooves. 

Would they catch the Tartars? It seemedso. The ford neared 
the runners at a dizzying speed. The swift Tartar ponies seemed 
to be getting tired and the distance between the speeding fugi- 
tives and their unstoppable pursuers narrowed rapidly. A mo- 
ment later the leading Reiters were overtaking and cutting 
down the last of the Tartars and the shot-strewn crossing gaped 
before the leaders. 

But then a strange thing happened. 

The whistles shrilled again on both flanks of the Tartars, and 
the entire fleeing mass split instantly in two, swerved aside in 
both directions simultaneously, and darted off along the river- 
bank with the speed of swallows. 

But the heavy riders on their heels had no way to stop. The 
whole vast armored mass had reached its greatest speed and this 
now hurled them into the ford, bridging the roiled water, and it 
was only there that the horsemen could try to halt and turn their 
runaway chargers. 

The guns and muskets ceased firing at once. 

The hail of lead and iron lifted from the water. 

But this was the moment that Pan Gosyevski prayed for more 
fervently than for the salvation of his soul, and the lead ranks of 
Reiters were barely in the river when Voynillovitch’s armored, 
winged husaria was thundering down upon them like an ava- 
lanche, with the Laudanians, Korsak’s Horse, two regiments of 
the Hetman’s own heavy cavalry, a regiment of volunteers, and 
the armored regiment of Prince Michael-Casimir Radzivill 
pouring across the ford behind them. 

“Bij zabij!” the traditional Polish battle cry jarred and shook 
the air, and before the Prussian regiments had time to lift a sword 
Voynillovitch’s men fell on them like a whirlwind, swept the 
cuirassiers aside like a pile of dry Autumn leaves, crushed the 
dragoons, struck Boguslav’s regiment head-on and split it in 


two, and launched themselves across the open field towards the 
main mass of the Prussian army. 

The water across the ford turned instantly pink with blood. 
The Prussian guns resumed their bombardment but it was now 
too late. Eight regiments of Lithuanian cavalry were across the 
river and galloping to the attack, and the battle moved into the 
Prussians’ ground. 

The Field Hetman galloped beside one of his own household 
regiments with happiness shining in his face because once he had 
got the cavalry across that bloody ford he could be sure of 
victory. The regiments raced ahead, sabering and spearing the 
remnants of the dragoons and Reiters whose huge, heavy horses 
were too slow to get away in time, and who now served as a 
screen for their pursuers, shielding them from the guns and 
muskets of Valdecks’s main army. 
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Meanwhile von Valdeck, Prince Boguslav and General Israel 
threw all their cavalry to blunt the attack, while they rushed to 
get their infantry ready to receive it. One regiment after an- 
other ran out from among the wagons and formed up in the 
plain, driving the ends of their long pikes into the ground and 
tilting the points towards the enemy. The musketeers massed 
behind the pikemen, their weapons aimed through that protec- 
tive hedge, while batteries of cannon lurched into position 
between the battle squares. 

Neither Valdeck, Boguslav nor Israel had any illusions that 
their cavalry would get the better of the Polish horsemen in a 
cut and thrust, hand-to-hand encounter, and all their hopes lay 
in the infantry and cannon, but in the meantime the horse 
regiments smashed into each other in the forefront of the infan- 
try formations. 

What happened there, however, was just what the Prussian 
generals expected. The Lithuanian charge was so overwhelming 
that the massed Prussian Horse couldn’t hold it up even for a 
moment. The first of Gosyevski’s husaria regiments drove into 
the Reiters like a rail-splitter’s wedge, tearing them asunder, and 
swept on through the dense, heaving crowd without even crack- 
ing their long, wooden lances, much as ship drives under full sail 
through agitated waves. Their silvery lanceheads gleamed ever 


closer to the ranks before them, their pennons fluttered brightly, 
and a moment later the husaria horses were bursting through the 
mounted press of Prussians. 
‘““Achtung!’” cried the officers within the waiting squares. 
The Prussian pikemen gripped their weapons tighter, bracing 
themselves against the coming shock, because the terrible husaria 
was now in the clear and roaring down upon them. 
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Feuer!’ came the order. 
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The muskets hammered out a volley in the first and second 
rank. Smoke wreathed everyone. 

A moment more, and now the thunderous hoofbeats had 
swelled to a crescendo; and suddenly the front ranks of the 
infantry could see thousands of horses’ hooves, flared nostrils 
and maddened eyes suspended just above their heads. Then 
came the thick, dry crack of splintering pikes and lances and a 
frightful shout tore at the stifling air. 

“Kall!” howled the Poles. 

“Gott erbarme Dich meiner!” shrieked the trampled Prussians. 

The first battle square burst like a ripe melon struck with an 
iron hammer. The crushed regiment fell apart, collapsed on 
iiself and Vanisied, as if swept off tite face of ative eanth by a 
thunderbolt. But now the cannon began to flame and bellow 
between the other squares. 

On came the other charging regiments, each soon to strike 
against a wall of spears, but not all of them would be able to 
crush and toss aside those grim, threatening barriers, because 
none of them had the weight and mass of Voynillovitch’s husaria. 

The shouting swelled across the entire battlefield. Blinded by 
smoke, no one could see anything around him, but suddenly 
knots of yellow-coated Prussians were running everywhere, and 
bursting like an exploding shrapnel bomb out of the boiling 
smoke cloud, where some other regiment had been smashed and 
broken. 

Greyclad horsemen chased them, shouting “Lauda! Lauda!’’as 
Pan Volodyovski dealt with a second square. 

Others, however, still stood intact, spewing a hail of fire from 
behind their barricades of spears. The day, as both Pan Go- 
syevski and the Prussian generals could see at a glance, could still 


go to the Prussians, especially since they had two untouched 
infantry brigades waiting undisturbed within the wagon train, 
which crouched downriver from the main engagement, like a 
mobile fortress that could be brought to action with one word. 

But who’ll summon them? 

Von Valdeck, unable to cope with the threatened loss of his 
entire army, simply lost his head. Israel was gone, swept up in 
the chaos and trampled with his horsemen. But Boguslav had 
now taken over control of the battle, and seeing that the situa- 
tion was becoming desperate, dispatched Pan Bies at a gallop to 
bring up that untouched reserve. 

Bies darted off but he was back in half an hour: hatless, alone 
and with stark terror etched into his face. 

“The Tartars are in among the wagons!”’he shouted, galloping 
tho CO Bite Wane. 

And suddenly, as if to confirm his terrifying news, an inhuman 
howl lifted into the air beyond the right flank of the Prussian 
army, and drew near with mind-boggling speed. 

Galloping clusters of Swedish horsemen appeared in the field, 
flogging their horses in terror-stricken panic. A mass of broken 
infantry streamed after them, hatless and disarmed, and behind 
them, running at full tilt, came a wild jumble of wagons pulled 
blindly by fear-crazed teams of horses. 

In moments, as Boguslav could see with one glance, all of this 
will crash into the Prussian squares, trample them and smash 
them, while the charging Lithuanians strike them from the front. 

“Hassan-Bey has got into the siege train!” shouted the over- 
joyed Gosyevski and sent his last two regiments into the charge 
like a falconer releasing his unhooded birds. 

They struck the front of the Swedish-Prussian battle line in 
the precise moment that the hurtling mass of wagons burst into 
it from the flank. The last of the battle squares cracked and flew 
apart. The whole magnificent Swedish-Prussian army turned at 
one blow into a huge, mindless mass of jumbled men and horses, 
trampling each other, knocking over artillery and wagons, 
crushed and suffocated in the press of bodies, throwing down 
their weapons, and even tossing away their uniforms and equip- 
ment. 


The charging cavalry broke in among them, cutting and 
thrusting and toppling everything before it, and turning their 
disaster into the worst Swedish calamity of the war. 


Chapter One Hundred and 
Forty 


SEEING THAT ALL WAS LOST, the Prince thought to save at least 
himself and whatever cavalry he could induce to follow him out 
of the disaster. By an almost superhuman exercise of energy and 
will he mustered a few hundred horsemen around him, slipped 
past the left flank of the collapsing army, and fled along the course 
of the river to the north. 

He was no sooner in the clear, however, when another 
Radzivill, Prince Michael-Casimir, charged him from the flank 
with his own personal husaria and routed his fugitives at one 
violent blow. Shattered and dispersed, they fled alone or in 
panicked clusters, letting their horses carry them anywhere that 
promised a clear run, but nobody pursued them. Prince Mi- 
chael’s knights had no further interest in them, and galloped to 
attack the mass of broken infantry which the other Lithuanian 
regiments were sabering without mercy farther along the field. 

Riding at such speed on Kmita’s black stallion that he seemed 
to be racing with the wind, Boguslav shouted orders at the 
fleeing Reiters, wanting to gather at least a dozen men around 
himself, but they were deaf to all his shouts and blind to all 
reason. Hunched in their saddles, they were galloping as fast as 
their animals could take them, thinking only about their own 
safety, and overjoyed to get away from the catastrophe behind 
them. It proved, however, to be a short-lived joy. They'd 
barely galloped another thousand paces when a bloodcurdling 
howl broke out of the riverside undergrowth before them, and 
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a grey cloud of Tartars burst from the reed banks where they had 
been hiding. 

One swift glance told Boguslav who they were. He’d ndden 
over these Dobrudjans and Kmita in Podlasye. Having opened 
the river crossing to Gosyevski’s army, the hated raider must 
have left the battlefield to reorganize his horde, and now re- 
turned to cut off the retreat of the survivors. 

But Boguslav had no time for any further thinking. Catching 
sight of the headlong, scattered flight of the Prussian remnants, 
the Tartars immediately scattered after them, making a teasing, 
cat-and-mouse game out of the murderous pursuit, and hunting 
them down one at a time like quail. 

Few of the Reiters fought'to save their lives. Most tried to 
surrender, holding out their rapiers by the blade to the baying 
warriors. But the Dobrudjans couldn’t burden themselves with 
prisoners at this time, nor did they have the leisure and the time 
to drive them all the long way home to the slaver’s block, so 
they went only after officers and those who looked rich enough 
to pay for their freedom. The common troopers died with their 
throats cut before they had the time to shriek out the name of 
God. Those who tried to get away were ridden down and 
knifed in the back. Those whose horses faltered were snared on 
the lartats. 

But if Boguslav gave a thought to Kmita it was only to thank 
him for his superb thoroughbred which ran as swift and sure as 
an arrow, galloping with loose reins without a need for a rider’s 
guidance, and leaving both of Boguslav’s hands free for his 
sword and pistol. 
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Pan Kmita had been galloping about the field for some time, 
cutting down stray horsemen and searching for Boguslav, when 
he caught sight of him at last and spurred his horse against him. 
The blue silk ribbon of a foreign order slanting across the 
Prince’s chest, the black ostrich plumes flowing from his hat, 
and the familiar black horse beneath him identified him at once 
EVen atwakaistance: 

A small white cloud hovered about the Prince at that moment 
because he had just shot one Dobrudjan warrior and thrust his 
rapier through another’s chest. Then, catching sight of a sizable 


pack of Tartars sweeping upon him from one side, and Kmita 
from the other, he touched the stallion’s flanks with his spurs 
and ran like a deer before a pack of hounds. 

More than fifty men threw themselves after him at once but 
not all their horses ran at equal speed, so that the pack soon 
stretched into an elongated serpent whose head and neck were 
the Prince and Kmita. 

It then became a race between two horses, the black and the 
bay. The Prince leaned forward like a jockey, knees high on his 
saddle. The great black stallion darted like a swallow, hardly 
seeming to touch the ground with his flying hooves, while 
Kmita’s bay hurtled behind him like a heron, with his neck 
thrust forward, and with his ears laid back and flattened on his 
head, and straining every muscle as if he was about to spring out 
of his own hide. 

Lone thickets and scattered stands of birches swept past them. 
The Tartars fell behind. Kmita rode like a man possessed, with 
clenched teeth and eyes fixed on Boguslav’s back. He emptied 
his saddle-holsters, threw away his pistols to lighten the load, 
and roweled the animal with his spurs so fiercely that the foam 
which flaked off the panting bay was soon streaked with crim- 
son. 

But the distance between him and the Prince not only failed 
to diminish but began to stretch. 

‘Damn,’ thought Pan Andrei. ‘No racer in the world can catch 
that horse.’ 

And when the distance opened up even further after a few 
more bounds, he rose in his stirrups, let his saber fall and dangle 
by its wrist strap, spread his hands around his mouth in a 
speaking-trumpet, and boomed out with all the strength and air 
in his lungs: 

“Run traitor! Run from Kmita! If I don’t catch you today 
I'l] find you tomorrow!” . 

The Prince heard him, cast a quick glance behind him, saw 
that Kmita was alone with no Tartars near, and suddenly swung 
his horse around and charged Pan Andrei with his rapier thrust 
out before him like a spear. 

Kmita gave one terrible cry of joy and hurled himself forward 
with his saber high. 


Youre asdesasiman! the*Prince shoutedat him and’ reined 
the black stallion to steady his hand. 

then Kimtasecachea him and the saber clashed against thle 
rapier. 

They came together so tightly that the two horses‘seemed to 
turn into a single, sidestepping animal, flashing black and silver. 
The clash of steel rang in the air with such lightning speed that 
no observer would have caught a glimpse of all the thrusts and 
parries, nor would he have been able to distinguish Kmita from 
Boguslav. Sometimes there was a whirl of black ostrich plumes. 
Sometimes Pan Andrei’s steel cap glittered in the sunlight. The 
horses spun like a carousel, treading backwards around one 
another, and the sword rang against the saber louder and with 
even greater urgency than before. 
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But Boguslav soon found himself unpleasantly surprised. A 
few quick thrusts convinced him that he could not afford to 
make light of this antagonist; one by one, every stroke he’d 
learned from French fencing masters was turned aside or beaten 
back with an icy fury. 

He felt rivulets of sweat running through the rouge and 
powder on his face. Numbness began to grip his nght hand and 
i@fearm. A flash) of admiration, impatience and then amger 
passed through his whole body; he decided that the deadly game 
had gone on too long and lunged with so much power that the 
plumed hat tumbled from his head. 

Kmita beat the thrust aside with such force that the rapier flew 
back to Boguslav’s boot heel, and before the Prince could raise 
iGmeOn Pakivetiicntethimle COUMLeEStLONc, tile culved polit ot tlic 
saber cut into his forehead. 

“Christ? he gasped in German, tumbled from his saddle, and 
fell on his back into the grass. 

Pan Andrei stood for a moment as if stunned and dazed. Even 
he couldn’t quite believe that Boguslav lay bleeding on the 
ground before him. He had seen that scene so often in his 
imagination, and it had been such a fervent part of his daily 
prayers, that the reality of it left him unconvinced. 

But then awareness came back with a rush. He released his 
saber, crossed himself, leaped off his horse, and approached the 


Prince with his sword hilt once more gripped tightly in his fist. 
He must have seemed like an avenging spirit—white with ex- 
haustion, tight-lipped in his grimness, and with an implacable 
hatred burning in his eyes—and it was all too easy to tell what 
he was thinking: his deadliest and most powerful enemy lay 
bleeding at his feet, still alive and conscious but defeated, and 
brought down with his own hand, not another’s. 

Boguslav peered at him sharply with wide-open eyes, watch- 
ing his every gesture, and when Kmita stood looming over him 
he uttered a quick cry: 

“Dont kill me! Iansom!” 

In reply Kmita stepped on his chest, pinning him to the 
ground with such force that the Prince’s ribs seemed to creak 
under his booted foot, and pressed the point of his saber against 
Boguslav’s throat. One twist of the wrist, or one more ounce 
of pressure applied to that sword hilt would bring instant death, 
but he held his hand for a moment longer before he killed 
Boguslav. He wanted to fill his eyes with this sight, and to relish 
the humiliation of the beaten Boguslav. A red surge of hatred 
drove him to delay the killing and make death all the harder for 
his enemy. He fixed his eyes on Boguslav’s with all the fierce 
intensity of a miser’s greed, and stood over him like a lion that 
glares down for the last time on a buffalo that he had pulled 
down. 

“listen, the Prinée gasped just then in a straneledevoice. 
Pe iiiegeaml en. | 

Blood was flowing from his wound so thickly that the whole 
top of his head was as red as if he had dipped it in a scarlet pool. 
Pan Andrei's boot was crushing the air from his chest. 


** ... She dies if I do.” 
ner 


The words barely left him when the weight of Kmita’s foot 
vanished off his chest and his sword point lifted. 

‘Speak!’ Kmita said. But all the Prince could do until his 
voice steadied and grew stronger was to gasp for breath. 

“The girl will die,” he said at last, “if something happens to 
me... The orders are already given!” 

“What have you done with her?” 


“Nothing. You can have her. Let me go and I'll give her 
back to you, I swear it on the Gospels...!” 

Kmita stepped back at once. He drove his knuckles into his 
own forehead, torn between two violent desires. But what 
choice did he have? To kill Boguslav was to kill Olenka. His 
terrible inner struggle was as clear as if it were a duel fought out 
in the open. 

“Listen you traitor!” he burst out at last. “I'd give a hundred 
of your rotten kind for one hair off her head! But I don’t believe 
anything you say, you oath-breaking liar!” 

“On the Gospels!” the Prince gasped again. “I'll give you a 
pass and orders in writing.” 

“Alright.” The decision was clearly as agonizing to the young 
Fithuanan hero asthe mecd to make it. Iillet you live, Kmiita 
snapped. “But I won't let you go. You'll give me written 
orders for your people to hand the girl over, and I'll turn you 
over to the Tartars who'll hold you for ransom.” 

“Agreed!” said the Prince. 

“But remember this,” Pan Andrei said thickly. “Nothing 
could save you from my hand today. Not all your titles, not 
your armies, and not your swordsmanship. And nothing will 
ever Save you or protect you from me if your break your word, 
or cross my path in any manner from now on. Not even if they 
crown you the German Emperor! I had you in my hands once 
before, remember? And keep in mind how you lay bleeding at 
my feet today, and begging me for mercy!” 

“I’m getting faint.” 

The Prince had turned as pale as a sheet. But knowing now 
that he would not be killed, his voice regained its aloof indiffer- 
emcee: 

“There has to be some water somewhere near here... Get me 
a drink, Master Kmita. And pour some water on my wound.” 

“Die, parricide!” Kmita snarled. 

But the Prince was now quite sure that he’d remain alive, and 
he recovered all of his aplomb even though he was wounded, on 
his back and bleeding. 

“You’re a fool, Master Kmita,” he hissed through pale lips 
which, like his bloodless features, were now devoid of color. “If 
eliicatie mes inces. 


But Pan Andrei was already gone in search of water. 


x * * 


The Prince did lose his consciousness just then. But luckily 
for him the faintness lasted only for a little while and he snapped 
out of it just when the first of the pursuing Tartars came 
galloping up. This was Selim, son of Gazi-Agha, who carried 
the horsetail standard in Kmita’s vataha, and who now tried to 
spear Boguslav with the steel point of its shaft when he caught 
sight of a bleeding enemy lying on the ground. The Prince 
found enough strength in that desperate moment to clutch at the 
lancehead and to wrench it off because it wasn’t firmly fixed and 
anchored. 

The struggle, brief as it was, brought Pan Andrei running 
baexat omec: 

“Hold it, you dog’s son!” he shouted from a distance. 

The Tartar froze in fear at the sound of that familiar voice, 
and Kmita sent him off to find some ditch or puddle full of water 
while he stayed with the Prince, because Soroka and the two 
Kemlitches appeared in the field, followed at a short distance by 
the entire tchambul. They’d made short work of all the fleeing 
Reiters and were now looking for their leader. 

Seeing Pan Andrei, the devoted warriors hurled their caps 
into the air and greeted him with a thunderous howl of joy. 

Akbar-Ulan leaped off his horse and began to beat his pro- 
found salaams, touching his forehead, mouth and chest with a 
bloody hand. The others made the lip-smacking Tartar sounds 
of awe and admiration as they gazed fiercely at the fallen prince 
and at his conqueror above him. Yet others set off to catch the 
two stallions, the black and the bay, which were galloping about 
nearby with flying manes as if their own duel would go on with 
or without their riders. 

“Akbar-Ulan,” Kmita said sternly, conscious of the moment. 
“This is the chief of all the army that we destroyed this morning. 
He is the Prince Boguslav Radzivill. I give him to you and your 
men, and you guard him well because they’ll pay you a rich 
ransom for him whether he’s alive or dead. Now dress his 
wounds, throw a rope around his neck, and lead him back to 
camp!” 

“Allah!” roared the Tartars in one vast ringing cry. “We thank 


you, commander! We thank you, baghadir, great conqueror and 
leader 

And again the sound of a thousand smacking lips kissed the 
Autumn air. 

Kmita called for his horse, leaped into the saddle and led the 
better part of the tchambul back to the battlefield, but neither he 
nor his savage warriors were necessary there. The battle was 
over. 
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He caught sight from far off of the standard bearers waiting in 
the field with the regimental banners. But only a few of the 
fighting gentry were clustered around them. The rest were 
gone in pursuit of the vanished enemy. Bands of camp servants 
were now busy on the battlefield, stripping the dead, and snarl- 
ing here and there at the Tartars who were engaged in doing the 
same thing. The latter looked especially nightmarish with 
knives in their fists and arms red with blood from fingers to 
elbows. The thought that came to Pan Andrei at once was that 
a swarm of carrion birds had settled on a field of carnage. Their 
wild yells, and savage bursts of laughter, resounded throughout 
the battlefield. 

Some of them, clutching bloody knives between their teeth, 
were dragging corpses by both legs; others pelted each other 
with severed heads as if they were snowballs; yet others dis- 
played bloody clothing as if at a bazaar, holding it up in the air 
and praising its value, or inspected captured weapons or packed 
bags and bales. 

Passing among them, Kmita crossed that part of the field 
where he had clashed with the cuirassiers. Dead men and 
horses, shot and cut with steel, lay scattered in profusion here, 
but nowhere as thickly as in the area where the infantry had been 
hacked to pieces. There the dead lay in stacks, and the pools of 
blood-soaked mud splashed under the horses’ hooves like water 
in aswamp. It was hard to pass that way among the wreckage 
of broken pikes, muskets, corpses, overturned transport wagons 
and bustling bands of Tartars. 

Pan Gosyevski sat his horse nearby on a rampart of the 
captured earthworks, along with Prince Michael Radzivill, 
Voynillovitch, Volodyovski and several dozen troopers. They 


stood in silence, letting their eyes sweep to the farthest reaches 
of the plain, trying to grasp the full extent of their victory and 
the enemy's disaster. 

Seeing the leaders, Pan Andrei nudged his horse into a trot 
towards them. Hetman Gosyevski, who was not only a lucky 
and successful general, but also a good and decent man who 
didn’t have a jealous bone in his entire body, cheered Kmita the 
moment that he saw him. 

Shere is the tealmyicion he «nicdvouts, llc is the soleuncasen 
why we won this victory! Gentlemen, thank Pan Babinitch! 
Thank him! Because we'd never have got across that river 
without him!” 

“Vivat Babinitch!” roared several dozen voices. “Vivat! Vi- 
vat! Vivat!” 

“Where did you learn your craft, you splendid soldier?” the 
Field Hetman cried with open admiration. “How did you know 
exactly what to do right from the beginning?” 

Kmita, however, was too tired to reply. He merely bowed 
wearily in all directions, thanking the congratulating colonels, 
and rubbed the sweat off his powder-smeared face. His eyes 
glowed warmly with the light of achievement and fulfillment 
while the cheers went on and on around him. Each new 
detachment returning to the field joined wholeheartedly in 
shouting its praises of Babinitch. Caps soared into the air, while 
those men who still had charged pistols in their holsters fired 
Ciichieiiesaltte: 

It was, perhaps, a sign of the new man that he had become, 
and of his newly realized convictions which did so much to alter 
his former, self-centered preoccupations with himself, that Pan 
Andrei’s own view of his role in the victory was a lot more 
humble. He was a servant of his King and country. He was no 
more than an instrument of justice. He did what he'd done 
because it was his privilege to be the avenger. The glory wasn’t 
his but his royal master’s. 

“Vivat Joannes Casimirus Rex!” he cried with all the power of 
his vast commitment, standing in his stirrups with his arms 
thrown open to the sky. “Long live Yan Casimir, our father and 
our most merciful and beloved sovereign!” 

The gathering army roared an answering cry as if another 


battle were about to start, and a wave of irrepressible enthusiasm 
swept everyone there to the heights of feeling. 

Prince Michael unbuckled his own richly jeweled saber and 
handed it to Kmita. The Hetman threw his sumptuous, furlined 
cloak across the young man’s shoulders, and Kmita flung his 
arms wide again and shouted: 

“Vivat to our Hetman! Our victorious leader!” 

““Crescat! Floerat!” the fighting gentry responded in chorus. 
“Long may he live and prosper!” 
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Then all the captured flags and regimental standards were 
brought to the Hetman and driven into the earthwall beneath 
the commanders. All had been taken. Not one had been saved. 
They waved like a brilliant multicolored rainbow in the mild 
early Autumn breeze: the yellow battle flags of Prussian regu- 
lars, the black and yellow of Prussian territorial levies, the 
provincial ensigns of the armed nobility, the blue flapping ban- 
ners of the Swedes, and all the many-colored standards of Bo- 
guslav’s household regiments. 

“This is one of the greatest victories of the war!” the Hetman 
cried out. “Valdeck and Israel are prisoners. All senior officers 
are either dead or taken. Not a single soldier in the army has 
survived the day...” 

Then he turncemte: K mita 

“Colonel Babinitch, you must have run across Prince Bo- 
guslav in your part of the field. What has happened to him?” 

Volodyovski peered sharply into his friend’s eyes. Kmita 
raised his arm. “God saw fit to punish him with this hand,” he 
said. 

“Andy!” the small knight shouted and threw himself into his 
friend’s arms. “You stand way above me! May God bless you 
for ever!” 

“You created this hand for me, Michal!” the young knight 
murmured warmly, swept away by his own gratitude and affec- 
tion. 

But Prince Michael-Casimir broke into this brotherly ex- 
change, with an eager question. “Is my cousin dead, then?” he 


asked. 
“No, Highness, he’s not dead,” Kmita said, “because I spared 


hissiteeeButwhe's wounded and ajpmsener Wiere sir ovcr 
there... you can see my Tartars bringing him along.” 
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Shock and amazement spread across Volodyovski’s face as he 
heard these words, while all other eyes turned towards the plain 
where a detachment of several dozen Tartars rode at a walk 
towards them. At last they threaded their way through the heaps 
of smashed transport wagons and approached the earthwall. The 
leading Tartar led a walking prisoner. 

Everyone recognized Boguslav even though he was quite 
unrecognizable just then to anyone who knew him. It didn’t 
seem believable that this was one of the mightiest magnates in 
the Commonwealth, a Prince of the German Empire who 
dreamed only yesterday of an independent kingdom for himself, 
and who now walked on foot beside a Tartar pony with a noose 
looped around his neck, hatless, and with his head wrapped in a 
dirty rag. But the hearts and minds of the entire knighthood 
were filled with such immense hatred for this fallen magnate that 
his humiliation didn’t bring to life a single spark of mercy. On 
the contrary, almost every throat roared out: 

“Death to the traitor! Saber him on the spot! Death to him! 
Death! Death!” 

Prince Michael covered up his eyes because this was, after all, 
a Radzivill whom the Tartars dragged along in such degrading 
fashion—and with such a shattering contempt for his name and 
Staon—- On nese Oldaneape 

His face flushed suddenly and he shouted out: | 

“Gentlemen! This is my brother, my own blood! I didn’t 
spare either health or means in the service of the Motherland! 
Whoever raises his hand against this ruined wretch is my en- 
elie 

The shouts ceased at once, because every soldier in the 
Commonwealth loved and admired Prince Michael-Casimir, 
seeing him as one of the best among them in his soaring courage, 
his generosity, and his devotion to their common country. 
None of them could forget that it was he who brought the 
Russian invasion to a standstill in his defense of Nesvyesh when 
all of eastern Lithuania fell into their clutches. All honored him 
for his refusal to join Prince Yanush in his treasonable ambitions, 


and for being among the first of the great lords to sign the 
Articles of the Confederation. Finally, on a more practical level, 
there was the matter of not offending such a powerful magnate 
who was now the legal heir of all the Radzivill possessions. 

The drawn sabers vanished, and some of the Radzivill officers 
and clients cried out that he should be taken from the Tartars. 

“Let the Commonwealth judge him!” they argued. “But let’s 
not allow the heathen to spit on his heritage and show such 
disrespect to his noble name!” 

“Yes, take him from the Tartars!” called the Prince. “We'll 
Hinge hostace TOrpmimm tOrsatisty tae. lartats, amduised! pay the 
ransom by himself! Colonel Voynillovitch, move your men 
towards that Tartar column and take him by force if they refuse 
to yield him!” 

“T’ll be his hostage!” cried one of the Radzivill supporters. 
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Meanwhile Volodyovski edged closer to Kmita. “Andy,” he 
said bitterly. “What in God’s name have you done? He'll get 
out of all this without a scratch!” 

Stabbed to them@nmick, Kimita jesked in his saddle like a 
wounded wildcat. 

“My lord!” he shouted to Prince Michael. “He’s my prisoner! 
I let him live on the condition that he carried out certain 
undertakings he swore to on his heretical Gospels, and I'll be 
damned or dead if anybody takes him from the hands in which 
I placed him until he’s kept his word!” 

With this he spurred his horse, and jerked upward on the reins 
at the same time, so that the animal reared on its hind legs and 
pawed at the air. A single bound placed him in the path of 
Colonel Voynillovitch, barring the way to the prisoner and his 
Mattar ecseett. 

All his old rashness, his impulsiveness, and his inborn readi- 
ness to fight anybody who got in his way, rushed into his 
features; his face shrunk and narrowed into a threatening mask 
and filled his eyes with lightnings. 

Meanwhile Voynillovitch pushed his horse powerfully against 
his. “Out of my way, Mister Babinitch!” he shouted. 

“You get out of mine, Mister Voynillovitch!” Kmita 
screamed, enraged, and brought his iron saber hilt with such 


force on the forehead of the colonel’s horse that the animal 
groaned and staggered to its knees. 

The gathered knighthood broke into an immediate uproar, 
picking sides and reaching for their sabers, until Pan Gosyevski 
pushed his way to the forefront of the crowd. 

“Silence!” he shouted. “Keep still! That’s an order! Your 
Highness, —he turmed towards Prince Michaei-Casimur—— 1 
state on my authority as Hetman that Pan Babinitch has first 
rights to the prisoner, and that whoever wants to take him must 
give guarantees!” 

Prince Michael mastered his own hot-blooded indignation, 
calmed down, and said to Pan Andrei: “What is it that you 
Wamner tiven. Sire 

“That he should keep his bargain before he is freed.” 

“Hell keep it just as well@wiren he s tree as he'd dows a 
prisoner.” 

“Never! I don’t trust his word!” 

“Then I'l] keep it for him. I swear to you by Our Holy Lady, 
whom I worship right along with you, and on my word of honor 
as a knight, that you’ll have everything he promised you. Oth- 
erwise you can seek satisfaction from me on my honor and all 
my possessions.” 

“That’s good enough for me,” Kmita said at once. “But let 
the hostage get over there quickly or the Tartars will fight for 
their ransom. As for me, I’ll take your lordship’s word.” 

“Thank you, cavalier,” Prince Michael said. “And don’t be 
atrid thats he Ibe tree too quickly. tte lili be the Heenan 
prisoner, according to the law, until he’s brought before the 
King’s justice.” 

“And that’s how it shall be,” Pan Gosyevski said. He ordered 
a fresh horse brought for Voynillovitch since the one he’d been 
riding was gasping on the ground, and sent him to the Tartars 
along with Pan Gnoyinski, the volunteer hostage, to retrieve 
Boguslav. | 

But the affair didn’t end that quickly. Hassan-Bey himself 
threatened to fight for the prisemer, amd alanis Partars prepared 
for a bloody struggle, and it was only the presence of the 
hostage, and the agreed ransom of one hundred thousand silver 
pieces that brought them back to order and obedience. 


By nightfall Prince Boguslav was safe in the Hetman’s tents. 
Two surgeons stayéd with him day and night thereafter, dressed 
his wound with painstaking care, and swore that he’d soon be 
himself again. The wound, made by the extreme end of a saber, 
wasn t dangerous. 
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But Pan Volodyovski couldn't forgive Pan Andrei for sparing 
that hated life. He was so hurt and disappointed by what he 
perceived as his friend’s thoughtlessness, instability and weak- 
ness, that he avoided him all of the next day until Pan Andrei 
came to his tent at nightfall. 

“What made you do it?’ the little knight cried out at the sight 
of him. “What’s come over you? You should fear God’s anger! 
We took an oath to kill him! I’d expect anyone else to let that 
traitor get away with his life and buy his way to freedom before 
I’d think of you!” 

“Hear me before you judge me and condemn me, Michal,” 
Pan Andrei said grimly. “I had my foot on his chest and my 
sword point at his throat, and d’you know what that traitor told 
me? He said he'd given orders to have Olenka killed in Tauro- 
gen if he died. So what was I to do? I bought her life with his... 
what else would you have done? Tell me, by Christ’s own 
wounds, what choice did I have?” 

“I understand your desperation,” the small knight said sternly. 
“But still, when all’s said and done, you set free a deadly enemy 
of the Commonwealth who might bring all kinds of new calami- 
ties upon her. Ah, what can I say? You’ve won great merit in 
the field today, but in the end you picked your private interests 
over the country’s good.” 

“And you,” Pan Andrei murmured. “What would you have 
done if you were told there was a knife on Miss Krasienska’s 
throat?” 

The little knight’s whiskers twitched ferociously, which they 
did at times of great emotion. 

“I don’t pretend to be an example,” he said. “I don’t know 
what I’d do. But Skshetuski, who has the soul of an ancient 
Roman, wouldn’t have let him live and I don’t think God would 
allow innocent blood to be spilled just because of that.” 

inicmomilindouthespenance, Iimitarcried, © Ill! accept the 


blame. Punish me, God, but with mercy rather than retribution 
for my heavy sin... Because for me to sign that sweet dove’s 


death warrant... ah,’—and here Pan Kmita covered his face with 


both hands—“Save me, good angels! I’d never be able to do it!” 

“Well, it’s too late to do anything about it now,” Pan Michal 
said sadly. “And what’s done is done.” 

“See what I got from him, Michal!” Pan Andrei started 
pulling documents from inside his coat. “Here’s an order to 
Sakovitch who holds her in Taurogen. Here’s one to all other 
Radzivill officers and Swedish commandants. They had him 
sign all this even though he could hardly move his hand, and 
Prince Michael saw to it that he did it. Here’s her freedom! 
This guarantees her safety! I’ll prostrate myself for a year if you 
like, I'll have myself flogged, I’l] build a new church to atone 
for the choice I made, but I won’t sacrifice her life! So I don’t 
have a Roman soul... very well! So I’m not a Cato like Sk- 
shetuski... fine! But I won't trade her life for anything! No, by 
God, never! Never! May I squirm in Hell for ever, but I 
wont...” 

Kmita didn’t finish because Pan Michal jumped at him like a 
cat and clamped his hand over Pan Andrei’s mouth. 

“Don’t blaspheme!” he shouted. “Or you’ll bring God’s 
vengeance down on her! Beat your chest in contrition! 
Quickly, quickly!” 

Kmita began to pound his chest. “Mea culpa!” he cried. “Mea 
maxima culpa!” As distraught as he had never been before, the 
wretched young soldier finally burst into bitter tears, not know- 
ing what else to do. 

Volodyovski let his friend’s tears run their course. Then, 
when the overwrought young soldier had calmed down a little, 
he asked what Kmita intended to do from then on. 

“T'll take my vataha where I was sent in the first place,” Kmita 
said. “All the way to Birjhe! Just let the men and horses get a 
little rest. And whatever heretic blood I can spill to God’s glory 
along the way I’Il spill it.” 

“And you’ll earn new merit,” the little soldier said. “Don’t 
lose heart, Andy! Don’t despair! God 1s merciful!” 

“Tl go as straight as an arrow because all of Prussia is wide 


open now, unless there’s some little garrison for me to snatch up 
here and there...” 

Pan Michal heaved a sigh. 

“T wish I could go with you. Ah, a trip to paradise wouldn't 
suit me better. But orders are orders. You’re a lucky 'man to be 
commanding volunteers and Tartars, you can go wherever your 
fancy takes you, while I have to ride behind the Hetman. But 
listen, Andy! When you’ve found the girls, look after that other 
one as well, will you? Make sure she’s alright... God only 
knows for sure but it could be that she’s destined for me...” 

And the two friends threw themselves again into each other’s 
arms. 


Chapter One Hundred and 


Forty-one 


RESCUED FROM TAUROGEN by the lovesick Braun, Olenka and 
Anusia finally reached the partisans led by the old Constable of 
Rosyen who was encamped near Olsha a few miles away. 

When he saw them unharmed and well, the old noble could 
hardly believe his eyes, then burst into tears of joy, and then 
became inflamed by such a warlike ardor that no challenge was 
enough for him. He was ready to defend his girls from any 
enemy, whether it was Prince Boguslav or the King of Sweden. 

“Pll die first,” he told them, “before I let one hair fall off 
either of your heads. I’m not the man you knew in Taurogen, 
and I have it in mind that the Swedes will long remember the 
beatings I gave them at Girlakov, Yasvoyna and near Rosyen 
itself. True, the traitor Sakovitch caught us unaware and scat- 
tered the detachment. But here we are with a few hundred new 
sabers at our beck and call.” 

Pan Tomasz didn’t exaggerate by much because he had 
changed almost beyond recognition; it was hard to believe that 
this was the crestfallen Taurogen prisoner. His spirits and his 
self-esteem were higher than they’d ever been before. His 
vitality returned. Campaigning, once again on horseback, he 
found himself in his element and, because he was a good soldier 
too, he really did give the Swedes a few scratches here and there. 
The country folk and the local gentry hurried to him giadly 
because he enjoyed such a high standing in their community, 
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and even the more remote districts sometimes provided him 
with armed volunteers led by one or another of the Billevitches. 

His partisans consisted of three hundred peasant infantry and 
five hundred horsemen. Few of the peasants had a firearm. 
Most of them were armed with pitchforks and scythes. The 
horsemen, however, were gentry of all kinds, from the wealthier 
squires Who went to war with their own armed servants, to the 
poorest of the homespun gentry who tilled their own soil. They 


were better armed than the infantry—some even bringing costly 
family weapons that had been handed down from father to 
son—but sharpened hop-poles served most of them for lances 
and the rest of their armament belonged to another century. 

The Constable did what he was able with this kind of army 
but he was handicapped in what he could do. He could inter- 
cept and ambush Swedish reconnaissance patrols. He could 
attack even a sizable cavalry detachment, and he could clear the 
infested woods and villages of bandits and marauders. These 
were both of the local, homebred variety, along with bands of 
Swedish and Prussian deserters who made their living along the 
highways by robbery and pillage. 

But he could do nothing against a major town, and it was in 
the towns that the Swedes crouched behind their walls and 
cannon. Having survived the outbreak of the insurrection in 
Zmudya and Lithuania, when they were caught unprepared and 
scattered through all the villages in the country, the Swedes now 
kept to hastily walled towns from which they emerged only for 
Guick, short-distance raids. As a result, the woods, fields, vil- 
lages and small country towns were in the hands of the partisans, 
while the Swedes held all the major cities, and there was no way 
to squeeze them out into the open. 

As it was, the Constable’s band was the best in the region. 
Others could do even less than he. Further north, on the 
Courland border, the insurrectionists showed such dash and 
confidence that they twice besieged Birjhe and occupied it 
briefly on the second try, but this momentary success was due to 
the Swedes themselves. Pontus de la Gardie had stripped the 
borderland districts of most Swedish troops, needing them to 
repel a Russian attack on Riga. But his swift and stunning 
victories over them suggested that Russians would sue for peace 


before very long, and that fresh Swedish troops, flushed with 
their new conquests, would soon return to Zmudya. 

For the time being, however, the woods were fairly safe, and 
the many bands of partisans could feel reasonably secyre. They 
could be sure that no enemy would hunt them in the forests 
even though they themselves could do little damage. This 
general feeling of temporary security was one of the reasons why 
Pan Tomasz abandoned the idea of seeking refuge in the 
Byelovyezha Forest. The road was a long one, with many 
strongly garrisoned cities along the way, and there didn’t seem 
to be a real need to run that far for safety. 

“God gave us a dry Autumn this year,” he told the two young 
women, “which makes fora pleasant life under the open sky. I'll 
have a fine cozy tent pitched for the two of you, I’ll give you a 
village baba to look after you, and you can stay night here in the 
camp. There’s no safer place than the forests anyway these days. 
Look at my own Billevitche! Burned to the ground! Other 
manors get attacked every day by Swedes and marauders. So 
where would you be safer than with me and all my handy sabers? 
And when it’s time again for the Autumn rains we’ll find you 
some dry, warm dwelling deeper in the glens.” 


x * * 


Anusia, in particular, found that idea appealing because there 
were several handsome young Billevitches in the Constable’s 
detachment, and because everyone talked about Pan Babinitch 
coming soon to that part of the country. 

‘He’ll come,’ she mused. ‘And he’ll weed out the Swedes, and 
then...and then...’ 

But that, she knew, was something best left to God. His sill 
would decide. Olenka also thought that life with the partisans 
was probably the safest, but she wanted to put more distance 
between Taurogen and the fugitives, fearing Sakovitch’s pursuit. 

‘“Let’s move towards Vodokty,’’she advised. “We’ll be among 
our own people there. And if we find that Vodokty is burned 
down, we'll still have Mitruny and all the settlements of the 
Laudanians. I can’t imagine that all that country would become 
a wilderness in only two years. And if we should suddenly need 
someone to defend us we'll have all of Lauda.” 


“But all the Laudanians left with Volodyovski,” young Yurko 
Billevitch protested. 

“No, not all. The oldsters and the youngsters stayed behind, 
and the women there also know how to defend themselves. 
Their forests are much deeper than the woods in this’ part of the 
country, and the Domashevitch hunters can take us all the way 
to the Rogov Wilderness where no enemy in the world will ever 
track us down.” 

“And Ill make sure that you two and our little wagon train 
are safe,” the Constable burst out eagerly. “And then [ll raid all 
the Swedes who dare to come near. That is an excellent idea! 
We aren't of much help to anybody here, and over there we may 
find useful work to do.” 
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Who knows if Pan Tomasz wasn’t so quick to seize on 
Aleksandra’s proposal, to put some miles between Taurogen and 
himself, because he was secretly afraid of Sakovitch. Brought to 
despair, the Starosta could be terrifying. But the advice was 
sound in its own right. Everybody liked it. The Constable sent 
Yurko Billevitch ahead with the infantry that very night, order- 
ing them to make their way through the woods towards Kraki- 
nov, and he himself set out two days later with his cavalry, after 
first scouting carefully for any Swedish movements from Key- 
dany or Rosyen between which he passed. 

They made their way carefully and slowly. The young ladies 
rode in well stuffed peasant carts, or on light riding horses which 
the Constable obtained for their enjoyment, and Anusia made 
the most of the expedition. Yurko Billevitch had given her a 
light, ornamental saber, which she hung bravely across herself 
on a sash made out of silk ribbons, and she galloped around and 
along the column like a young captain marshaling his troops, 
with a soldier’s lynx cap cocked pertly on her head. 

She loved the march and the glitter of drawn sabers in the sun, 
and the romantic bonfires lit at night during the stops for rest. 
She was delighted with the admiration of the younger officers 
who followed her everywhere with their eyes. She shot her 
little glances nght and left, and let her hair fly free on the march 
only that she might braid it three times a day while posed at a 
woodland pool she’d use for a mirror. 


She said that she would love to see a battle, so that she might 
inspire courage by her own example, but in reality she didn’t 
want anything of the kind. What she did want was to have all 
the young men fall in love with her which, for the most part, 
happened. 

Olenka also seemed to find new life since they left Taurogen. 
Gone were the constant uncertainty and fear. The deep forest 
trails made her feel protected. The fresh air restored her. The 
sight and sounds of bivouacs and soldiers on the march acted 
upon her like a soothing balsam, and the likely dangers didn’t 
frighten her at all. She was, after all, a daughter of the fighting 
gentry; soldiers and campaigns were as much a part of her 
heritage as those quiet, placid villages and manors to which she 
was returning; and if she made herself less visible than the 
ubiquitous Anusia, she won everyone’s admiration and respect. 

In short, the soldiers’ whiskered faces split into broad grins 
when they saw Anusia, but their caps swept off their heads when 
they came across Panna Aleksandra. 
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They came to Lubitch late on the sevemth day. Tie Lauda 
country began not far beyond it. Their horses were so tired by 
the time they dismounted at the manor that it was impossible to 
drive them any farther, despite Olenka’s urging. The Constable 
simply told the girl to stop making a fuss and quartered his men 
for the night in the surrounding orchards, while he and the 
young women moved into the manor because this was a season 
of cold evening mists and the night was chilly. 

By a strange coincidence the manor had escaped destruction. 
The enemy left it alone, probably by order of Prince Yanush, 
because it was Kmita’s. Later, when the Prince- Voyevode heard 
of Kmita’s treason, he either forgot about it or had too many 
pressing matters on his mind to rescind the protective order. 
The partisans looked at the whole property as still a part of the 
Billevitch estates based around Vodokty, and the marauding 
bands of looters and deserters didn’t dare to pillage anything so 
near the Lauda country. 

So nothing had changed at the Lubitch manor since the last 
time that Olenka saw it, and she entered through those doors 
with a feeling of unbearable bitterness and pain. She knew 


every nook and cranny in this old Billevitch manor house, but 
almost each of them reminded her of Kmita’s malefactions. 

Here was the dining room with its rows of animal skulls and 
portraits. The skulls, smashed by bullets, still hung on their 
nails. The sabered portraits stared at her with a bitterness equal 
to her own. ‘Look, girl!’ they seemed to say to her out of their 
splintered frames. ‘Look, daughter, at what he did with his sacrile- 
gious hand to the images of our earthly shells, now long in the grave!’ 
She was convinced that she wouldn’t be able to close her eyes 
in this soiled house, or sleep without a nightmare under this 
tainted roof. 

It seemed to her that she could glimpse the terrible dark 
shadows of Kmita’s dead companions looming beyond the can- 
dlelight everywhere she turned. She simply couldn’t understand 
how this man, whom she had loved so much, could go so 
quickly from drunken vandalism to a succession of ever greater 
crimes. She asked herself how he could move so swiftly from 
what happened here to the ruthless burning of Upita and Vol- 
montov, then to her own criminal abduction, to serving Radz- 
ivill, to treason, and finally to its deepest pit, the one beyond 
forgiveness: the parricidal attempt on the King who was the 
father of the entire Commonwealth. 

-The night went on but sleep eluded her. She sat as if broken. 
All of her inner wounds opened again and began to burn. 
Shame scorched her cheeks. Her eyes stayed dry even though 
an immeasurable grief gripped her heart, and a vast regret filled 
her to overflowing. 

But why the grief? Why that immense regret? What she 
mourned then was the might-have-been if only he’d been dif- 
ferent; if beside his wildness, his mindless violence and his 
ruthlessness he’d had at least a shred of decency and goodness; 
if there had been a limit to his evildoing, some border of 
criminality he wouldn’t dare to cross... Ah, she knew, she’d have 
been able to forgive so much...! 

Anusia saw her torment. She knew the cause because the 
Constable had babbled out the whole story earlier. Her own 
warm, sentimental heart responded to Olenka’s suffering, and 
she hopped out of the bed that the girls were supposed to share, 


ran up to Olenka, and threw her arms around her neck. 


“Olenka,” she murmured. “You’re burning up with pain in 
this house...” 

Olenka didn’t want to say anything at first, but then a parox- 
ysm of tears broke out of her, her whole body quivered like an 
aspen leaf, and she gave way to all her grief-stricken disappoint- 
ments. She clutched Anusia’s hand, pressed her bright head into 
the girl’s shoulder, and her sobs tore at her like a wind ravaging 
a flower. 

Anusia had to wait a long time before this grief was spent. 
But when Olenka finally calmed herself, at least on the surface, 
she suggested softly: 

“We could pray for him...” 

But Olenka only hid her face behind her hands. 
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Then, pushing back the hair that had fallen forward on her 
face and temples, she stammered in a gasping, broken voice: 

“You see... Ican’t. You’re lucky. Your Babinitch 1s a decent 
man. Justly famous. Honorable. Serving God and our country 
and winning the love and gratitude of all... You’re so lucky! I 
can’t even pray. All I can think of is the blood he spilled and 
the scorched ruins he left behind him in this countryside... Ah, 
if only he hadn’t betrayed his country! If only he hadn’t offered 
to sell the King! I had already forgiven him everything in 
Keydany, because I thought... No! Because I loved him so! But 
now I can’t, God help me... I can’t! I can’t! All I want is to 
finish with this life, and to know that he’s also dead at last!” 

“Everyone can be prayed for,’ Anusia said gently. “Because 
God is more merciful than people. He knows why things 
happen.” 

Then she knelt to pray and Olenka threw herself full-length 
down on the floor beside her, pressed her forehead to the chillv 
floorboards, and lay in the shape of a cross for the rest of the 
night. 
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News that Constable Billevitch was in the Lauda country 
swept through the entire district the next day and everyone alive 
came running to greet him. Old men and women with children 
in their arms spilled out of the woods. No one had plowed the 
soil in the setthements for more than two years, the hamlets 


themselves were largely in ruins and abandoned, and the popu- 
lation lived in the woods and forests. All able-bodied men had 
gone with Volodyovski, or joined the partisans, and only the 
young, smooth-faced lads were left to guard and defend what- 
ever was left to protect in the Lauda neighborhoods. They did 
it well but only under the cover of their leafy fastness. 

All of them, young and old alike, greeted the Constable with 
such tearful joy as if he were a savior, because his arrival and the 
homecoming of their Lady meant, for this simple folk, the end 
of the war and all the other calamities they’d endured. The 
entire hidden population erupted from the forests, along with all 
their carefully tended livestock, and started to trek home. 

ley there were Sweacs in Ponevyesn, cutrenemoa, wend 
their cannon and fortifications, but the size and strength of the 
Constable’s detachment, along with all the smaller bands of local 
partisans that could be called upon if needed, made everyone 
feel far less concerned about them. In fact Pan Tomasz planned 
a strike against Ponevyesh to clear the district of Swedes alto- 
gether; he was just waiting for more men to join him, and for 
a fresh supply of firearms and powder for his infantry which the 
Domashevitch hunters had buried in the woods. 

In the meantime he toured the countryside, riding from one 
settlement to another, but this proved a heartbreaking inspec- 
tion. The Vodokty manor was burned to the ground and so was 
half the village. Mitruny was gone. The Butryms’ Volmontov, 
which was burned down by Kmita at one time, had managed to 
rebuild itself and, unaccountably, survived. But the two Do- 
mashevitch settlements of Drohjeykany and Mozgi were burned 
to the ground, as was half of Patzunel. Morozy was a heap of 
scorched timbers and ashes. But the most savage fate of all befell 
the Gashtovts’ village of Goshtchuny, where half the population 
was put to the sword, and all surviving males, from bowed old 
patriarchs to boys in their teens, had their right hands lopped off 
at the wrist by order of the local Swedish commandant, Colonel 
von Rossen. 

Nothing in Lithuania spoke louder of the horrors of war and 
the dreadful fruit of Prince Yanush’s treason than the devastation 
of the Lauda country. 

But thrilling news began to seep through Lauda even before 
the Constable finished his inspection and rang from hut to hut 


with a thousand echoes. Yurko Billevitch, who took several 
dozen horsemen on a reconnaissance towards Ponevyesh, and 
even captured a few foraging Swedes, was the first to hear about 
the victory at Prostki, and the tale took on the dimensions of a 
legend with each fresh detail as the days went by. 

“Pan Gosyevski beat Graf Valdeck, Israel and Prince Bo- 
guslav,” people told each other. “Their army is gone! The 
generals are prisoners! Prussia is in flames!” And a few weeks 
later the grim name of Babinitch surfaced from the rumors and 
flew from mouth to mouth. 

“Babinitch is the one who brought about the victory at 
Prostki,” all of Zmudya murmured. “Babinitch cut down and 
captured Prince Boguslav with his own hand.” 

And then: “Babimitch has set fire to all of the "Blector s 
Prussia! He’s coming towards Zmudya, leaving only devastation 
in his tracks!” 

And finally: “Babinitch has burned down Taurogen! Sak- 
ovitch has run for his life before him and skulks in the forests!” 

This last incident was too close not to be confirmed at once 
by eyewitness accounts, which is what happened almost in- 
stantly. 

Through all the weeks that this thrilling news was bursting in 
the countryside, Anusia walked about as if in a trance. She 
laughed and wept for no apparent reason, stamped her feet in 
anger whenever someone voiced doubts about Babinitch, and 
told everyone who'd listen how close she was to the legendary 
hero. 
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“He took me from Zamost to Pan Sapyeha!” she prattled in 
the greatest possible excitement. “He’s the greatest warrior in 
the world! I don’t know if Pan Tcharnyetzki himself could 
match him. He’s the one who brought Prince Boguslav to 
despair that time the Prince invaded Podlasye. He’s the one, 
I’m sure, who brought him down at Prostki. He’ll give it to Pan 
Sakovitch, good and proper, you just wait and see! He’d man- 
age ten like Pan Sakovitch! He'll have all the Swedes running 
out of Zmudya in a month!” 
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Anusia’s assurances about Babinitch began to prove correct 
almost instantly, and soon there was no doubt at ail that the 


dangerous raider was on his way north out of Taurogen, ascend- 
ing deeper into the country and riding towards Lauda. 

At Koltyn he defeated the Prussian Colonel Baldon and wiped 
out his command. Near Vornia, he routed a large detachment 
of Swedish infantry and drove the rest for refuge’into Tilsit. 
Near Tilsit he fought a victorious battle against two Swedish 
colonels, Norman and Udenskjold, in which Udenskjold was 
killed, while Norman didn’t stop running with shattered fugi- 
tives until he stumbled into Zagory on the Zmudyan border. 
From Tilsit, Babinitch swept towards Kurshany or Kirschten, 
driving ajumble of small Swedish commands before him as they 
fled for the protection to larger garrisons. 

His name resounded like a growl of thunder from Tilsit in the 
west to Birjhe in the north and as far east as Vilkomir in the 
Byelorusian country. There were hair-raising tales about his 
merciless cruelty to the Swedes. His forces, which consisted of 
a small Tartar tchambul and a few troops of roughneck volunteer 
gentry at the start, had swelled into an army as everyone ran to 
join him, and he seized all these new volunteers in his iron 
hands, imposed his terrible discipline upon them, and swept on 
like Death itself after the enemy. His victories acquired such a 
hold on all imaginations that hardly anyone even noticed the 
defeat that Pan Gosyevski suffered at this time near Filipov at the 
hands of Steinbeck. 

Anusia begged the Constable every day to join the famous 
warrior, warmly supported by Olenka, all his officers, and by all 
his partisan gentry who were dying of curiosity to see the 
legendary warrior with their own eyes. 

But that was easier said than done. 

To begin with, Babinitch was in another part of the country 
and, as far as anyone could tell, heading towards Birjhe. Then 
he would disappear for weeks at a time, gone to ground in the 
forests, where he drilled and trained his newest volunteers, 
hammering them into a disciplined and obedient instrument of 
war, and then he’d suddenly erupt from the wilderness, and 
reappear in quite another place with another victory. 

Next, as if all that weren’t enough to hinder anyone who 
wanted to join him, all the roads and highways towards the 
Courland border were jammed with Swedish commands and 
detachments which were hurrying to get away from him to the 


shelter of well-defended cities. And finally, Sakovitch reap- 
peared beyond Rosyen with a large command. The word about 
the latter was that he wreaked havoc on everything before him, 
torturing people with a cruelty that defied description, and 
seeking information about the Constable and his partisans. 

With all this happening everywhere around him, and with the 
war bursting into new flames everywhere he looked, Pan 
Tomasz not only found it quite impossible to move towards 
Babinitch, but he began to think that even the Lauda country 
might become too hot for him before very long. 

Pulled this way and that, and quite unable to come to a firm 
decision, the old noble finally confided to Yurko Billevitch that 
he was thinking of withdrawing into the Rogov Wilderness in 
the east. Yurko immediately confided in Anusia who, in turn, 
marched straight to Pan Tomasz, determined on maneuvering 
him into staying where they were, nearer to Babinitch. 

“Dearest uncle,” she began, as she did each time she wanted 
to wheedle something out of him. “I’ve heard that we are to 
run away. Isn’t it a shame and a humiliation for such a wise and 
splendid soldier as yourself to run at the first news of the 
enemy?” 

“Why is it, my lady, that you have to stick your nose into 
everything?” asked the troubled Constable. “This doesn’t have 
anything to do with you.” 

‘Go ahead then,”’she said. “Runaway. But I’m staying here.” 

“So that Sakovitch might get youe” 

“Sakovitch won't get me because Pan Babinitch will protect 
ideas 

“Ha! And of course he’ll know exactly where you are! I’ve 
said this once and I’m not going to say it again: there is no way 
for us to fight our way through to him. We just don’t have the 
necessary forces.” 

“But he can fight his way through to us! We know each 
other, he and I. If I could just get a letter to him I’m sure he’d 
come here straight away, having first taken care of Sakovitch. 
He liked me quite a bit, I think, and I'll swear he wouldn’t 
ignore my appeal.” 

“And who’d undertake to carry such a letter?” 

“Any peasant could be sent with it.” 

“Hmm... You think so?” A spark of hope leaped to life in the 


Constable’s anxious mind. “That wouldn’t do any harm at all... 
No, none at all! Olenka has a wise head on her shoulders but 
you're not short on good ideas either. Yes... Even if we were 
to pull back for a time, which anyone can do in the face of 
superior forces, it would be good for Babinitch to come to our 
part of the country, because that way we’d be able to join him 
all the quicker. Hmm... try it, my lady! Why not? Do your 
utmost, eh? We'll find you some trustworthy messengers.” 
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The delighted Anusia set about her trying and did it so well 
that she found two eager couriers that very same day, and not 
peasants either. One was Yurko Billevitch and the other was the 
enamored Braun, both anxious to do her any kind of service. 
Each was to take a copy of her letter, so that if one of them 
‘should fall on the way the other could get it to Babinitch. 

The letter itself gave her far more trouble. 

‘I’m turning to you, sir, as my last refuge in a sea of troubles,’ she 
wrote at last, ‘hoping that you might remember me (although what 
would there be to remember?) and come to my rescue. Only the 
kindness you showed me on the road from Zamost encourages me to 
believe that you won’t abandon me in my misfortune. I am with the 
partisans of Pan Billevitch, the Constable of Rosyen, who sheltered me 
because I helped his niece, Panna Aleksandra, to escape from imprison- 
ment in Taurogen. She and he and I are surrounded everywhere by 
enemies, namely the Swedes and a certain Pan Sakovitch whose impor- 
tunities drove me to look for refuge in the forests. I know that you 
didn’t care for me over much, although God sees into my intentions and 
knows that I never did you any wrong, and that I continue to wish you 
well with all of my heart. But even if you didn’t like me all that much, 
surely you won’t deny help to a homeless and unprotected lady in 
dreadful danger from a savage enemy. God will reward you a hundred- 
fold and I will pray for you, thinking of you already as my good 
guardian, and I will call you my savior for the rest of my life from this 
day on.’ 

But when her two couriers were riding from the camp, 
Anusia thought of all the dangers they were about to risk, 
became frightened for them, and wanted to stop them at all cost. 

She even begged the Constable with tears in her eyes to halt 
their departure, because (as she now insisted) any pair of 


peasants could be dispatched with those letters. Moreover, local 
country folk would probably find it easier to get through the 
trackless forests to Babinitch, wherever he might be. 

But both Braun and Yurko Billevitch insisted so stubbornly 
on going that all her arguments proved useless. Each wanted to 
outdo the other in his readiness to serve her and neither sus- 
pected the fate that awaited them. 

A week later Braun fell into the hands of Sakovitch who had 
him skinned alive, while Yurko was shot to death beyond 
Ponevyesh while trying to escape from a patrol of Reiters, and 
both the letters found their way to the enemy. 


Chapter One Hundred and 
Forty-two 


JUST AS SOON as Sakovitch finished skinning Braun, he got in 
touch with Colonel Hamilton, an Englishman in the Swedish 
service who commanded the Ponevyesh garrison, suggesting a 
combined operation against Constable Billevitch. 

It just so happened that Babinitch had vanished again some- 
where in the forests and no one heard anything about him for 
more than two weeks. But at this point Sakovitch didn’t care 
where the terrible Kmita-Babinitch might be. He wanted his 
revenge. Despite all of his undoubted courage, he had an 
instinctive dread of Babinitch, but Anusia’s escape brought him 
literally to the brink of madness. His wounded pride and 
thwarted calculations drove him into a raging fury, and his 
rejected love scorched him like hot coals. True, at first he 
wanted to marry the girl just for the Podbipyenta possessions, 
but then he fell in love with her as totally and blindly as only his 
kind could do. It came to a point that he who feared no one 
except Prince Boguslav, and whose cold cruel stare was enough 
to throw anyone else into utter terror, peered into that girl’s 
eyes as humbly and as faithfully as a dog, submitted to all her 
wishes and demands, put up with her disrespectful sarcasms, 
carried out all her whims, and did his best to guess and anticipate 
her thoughts. 

And how did she repay him? There was only one way he 
could look at that: she used him. She abused her power. She 
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led him on with her words and glances. She treated him like a 
slave and, in the end, betrayed him. 

Sakovitch was one of those men for whom right and goodness 
lay only in what was good for him, while anything that caused 
him harm was the epitome of viciousness and evil. In his view, 
Anusia was guilty of the most horrendous crime imaginable and 
there just wasn’t any punishment that could be excessive. If the 
same thing had happened to any other man, the terrible Starosta 
would have had a good laugh about it all, turning the thwarted 
lover into the butt of witticisms and jokes. But when he was the 
victim it was another story, and he howled in rage like a 
wounded animal, thinking about nothing other than his venge- 
anee. 

He no longer cared whether he got his hands on her alive or 
dead. He’d have preferred to catch her alive, so that he could 
wreak his retribution in person on her body, but it made no 
difference if she died during the attack as long as no one else 
would ever succeed where Sakovitch failed. 
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Wanting to make sure that his trap snapped properly on his 
prey, he sent a bribed man to the Constable with a letter 
supposedly written by Babinitch, in which the latter disclosed 
his intention of coming to Volmontov in a week. 

Pan Tomasz took the bait largely because he wanted to be- 
lieve it, and made no secret of Babinitch’s announced arrival in 
the Lauda country. On the contrary, he not only settled himself 
in earnest in Volmontov but he trumpeted his good news far and 
wide so that the remnants of almost the entire Laudanian popu- 
lation flocked to the Butryms’ village. Autumn was ending, the 
nights were turning bitterly cold in the windswept forests, and 
everyone was anxious to see the famous warrior. 

In the meantime columns of Swedes marched out of Pone- 
vyesh and headed southwest for Volmontov, while Sakovitch’s 
new companies of freshly hired cut-throats crept north like a 
pack of wolves through the forests on the Keydany side. 

What the enraged Starosta didn’t know, was that yet another 
player had entered the game and crept step for step behind him, 
just as stealthily as he, even though no one had sent him any 
invitation. But just as Sakovitch had his instincts so Kmita had 


his, and he had long made it a habit to appear where he was least 
expected: 

He had, of course, no idea that Olenka was with the Billevitch 
party. He’d learned in Taurogen that she had got away along 
with Miss Krasienska, but he supposed that they'd look for 
refuge in the Byelovyezha Forest as so many other gentlewomen 
had done, including the wife of Pan Yan Skshetuski. He was all 
the more certain of that since he knew that the old Constable 
had long planned to take his grandniece to that impenetrable 
wilderness. 

Saddened and disappointed by his failure to find her in Tauro- 
gen, he took comfort in the thought that she had slipped out of 
Sakovitch’s grasp, and that she’d be safe in Byelovyezha until the 
end of the war. 

Had he been still the man whom she remembered, he’d have 
gone after her at once, he knew. But he was now as much 
Babinitch as he had been Kmita. He had his own war to fight 
and he had his duty. He set himself the task of tearing at the 
enemy everywhere in Zmudya until he managed to crush them 
altogether, and luck rode at his shoulder everywhere in the six 
weeks since he'd taken, plundered and destroyed Taurogen. 
One victory followed another. Armed men flocked to him in 
hundreds so that his original Tartar tchambul was now a mere 
fraction of his total forces. Then, having swept the enemy out 
of western Zmudya, he heard about Sakovitch’s depredations 
near the Lauda country and turned east against him. Now, after 
a week of secret, undiscovered marches, both Kmita and Sak- 
ovitch went to ground in the forests around Volmontov and 
waited for Hamilton and his Swedes. The Starosta was quite 
oblivious of his deadly shadow, while the Constable hadn’t the 
slightest notion that he was about to receive such unexpected 
callers. 
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And then one evening the young Butrym lads who were 
pasturing the Constable’s horses not far from Volmontov, sent 
word that some kind of army had emerged from the woods and 
was marching up out of the south. 

Pan Tomasz was quite certain that this was Babinitch. He 
was, however, an experienced soldier and he knew better than 


to take anything for granted. He placed his infantry, now largely 
armed with muskets by the Domashevitches, in some of the 
recently rebuilt Butrym dwellings, and at the turnstile that 
guarded the approaches to the village gate, while he took his 
post with his cavalry in a rolling pasture a little to the rear of the 
village fences. He did all this largely to win Babinitch’s ap- 
proval, since such a famous warrior was sure to appreciate 
well-made dispositions, but his position was really quite impres- 
sive. 

The settlement, which had been slowly rising up again since 
Kmita burned it to the ground in vengeance for his murdered 
comrades, still had a long way to go but a good start was made. 
The Swedish war had put a temporary halt to the reconstruction, 
so that the main street was full of piled logs, stacked planks and 
rough-trimmed tree trunks. Moreover, the mounds of timber 
that lay on both sides of the village entrance were especially high 
and broad along the ground, so that even untrained infantry 
could put up a strong resistance there. In any event, this barrier 
would protect the Constable’s cavalry from the first assault and 
leave it free to counterattack as needed. 

Pan Tomasz was so anxious to dazzle Babinitch with his 
military know-how that he even sent out a mounted reconnais- 
sance patrol in the expected direction of his coming. 

But suddenly all his euphoric anticipation came to a startled 
end. A fusillade of gunshots rattled out beyond the belt of 
woods where his patrol had vanished. Amazement changed to a 
sharp stab of fear, and then he watched as if thunderstuck while 
his scouts reappeared on the road. But this time they galloped 
as if their lives depended on their horses’ hooves, with a swarm 
of enemies breathing down their collars. 

Instinct, or perhaps a sudden surge of self-preservation, sent 
him galloping to his infantry to make sure they understood what 
they had to do, while the thickets beyond the southern pastures 
erupted with a dense cloud of enemy irregulars who swept 
towards Volmontov like a swarm of locusts, with the grim 
reddish light of bared weapons gleaming and flashing in the 
setting sun. 

The thickets came close to the village here and there, so that 
the oncoming horsemen trotted up only a short distance and 
broke into a charge, wanting to smash through the barricade at 


one violent stroke, but the fire of the peasant infantry threw 
them on their haunches. 

Pan Tomasz also came back to his senses. He galloped back 
to his cavalry and ordered all men with muskets, pues or any 
other firearm to help their foot soldiers. 

The enemy were apparently also carrying muskets, because 
right after that first repelled assault they opened up a dense 
though undirected fusillade of their own. Both sides boomed 
and thundered at each other in uneven volleys. Lead whistled 
through the village, flying all the way to the Constable’s cavalry, 
still waiting in the pasture. Musketballs cracked along the walls, 
rattled in the stacks of accumulated timber, and knocked on the 
fences. Gunsmoke hung above Volmontov ina heavy cloud, the 


stench of powder choked the village street, and Anusia—if she 


were so inclined—might have been able to say that she finally 


had the battle she had wanted. 
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But she was not inclined to anything of the kind. Right from 
the start, she and Olenka were mounted on horseback and 
placed in the rear rank of the cavalry just in case the enemy 
proved too strong for the partisan detachment and they would 
have to save themselves in flight. But despite Anusia’s jaunty 
military cap and her little saber, ‘her soul,’ as the local saying had 
it, ‘flew off to her shoulder,’ and she was numb with fear. 

Oh, she knew how to deal with young officers in a drawing 
room, and to shoot her sidelong little glances at them at the 
dinner table, but to go eye to eye with warriors on a battlefield 
was another matter. The hiss and rattle of the bullets simply 
terrified her. The turmoil, the galloping about of the orderlies, 
the crash of musketry and the moaning of the wounded made 
her faint with fear. The reek of burned gunpowder choked her. 
She swayed in her saddle, as pale as a sheet, and began to squeal 
like a frightened child until one of the troopers, young Pan 
Olesha of Kiemnary, caught her in his arms. He held her tight, 
a great deal tighter than he had to, and he was ready to hold her 
just like that until Judgment Day. 

But the partisan soldiers all around her began to laugh and 
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“A knight in petticoats!” they cried. “Go back to taking care 
of chicken coops! Back to plucking feathers!” 

And others shouted: “Hey, Mister Olesha! You have a pretty 
fancy shield hanging on your arm! But take care, will your 
That kind of buckler makes it all the easier for Cupid to pierce 
you with an arrow!” 

An excellent humor seized all the waiting soldiers, although 
most of them preferred to watch Olenka who acted in a totally 
different manner from the start. The first few musket balls that 
hissed through the air near and around her, made her blanch, 
blink and duck her head a little, but then her heritage stirred to 
life within her; all the qualities that were said to inhabit noble 
blood began to pulse and hammer in her veins; she flushed as 
crimson as a rose, lifted her head proudly, and stared straight 
ahead without a touch of fear. 

The acrid whiff of powder didn’t seem to trouble her at all, 
indeed she seemed to breathe it in with apparent pleasure. And 
because the smoke thickened around the village gate and made 
it more difficult to see what was happening there, the fearless 
girl did what she saw the officers were doing: she spurred her 
horse forward for a better view without even thinking about 
what might happen. 

A murmur of approval swept through the waiting horsemen. 

“Blood tells, eh?” they cried. “Now there’s a wife for a 
soldier! There’s a right and proper volunteer! Vivat Bille- 
vitchovna.” 

“Let’s show our best, gentlemen, because it’s worth it to look 
good under such eyes as those!” 

“Even the Amazons didn’t face musket fire any better than 
that!” cried one of the young gentry, forgetting that the legen- 
dary Amazons lived, or were said to live, long before the 
introduction of gunpowder to Europe. 

“It’s high time to bring this to an end,” others said, impatient 
to show what they were made of. “The foot soldiers did their 
part. The enemy has been badly shaken. Now let’s ride in there 
and finish the job.” 
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And, indeed, it didn’t look as if the enemy could do much 
with just his cavalry. One charge followed another. One com- 


pany after another galloped up to the barricade, firing their 
pistols and slashing with their sabers. But the musketry beat 
them back each time, and the horsemen. broke, recoiled and 
galloped back in disorder. And just as a rolling tide leaps 
forward and withdraws, leaving the beach littered with shells, 
pebbles and dead fish, so each repelled attack left a dozen corpses 
sprawled in the road before the village entrance. 

Then the charges ceased. Only groups of volunteers rode up 
to the barrier, firing pistols and muskets at the settlement to 
distract the Billevitches’ attention. But the old Constable shim- 
mied up the timbered portico to the roof of a little manor and 
caught sight of a rapid movement in the attackers’ rear. The 
dense milling mass broke away to the left, hidden by the swarm 
of volunteers who went on shooting at the barricades, and 
headed for the untilled fields that spread to the east and northeast 
of the village. 

“That’s where they'll come from next!” Pan Tomasz shouted 
grimly, and he sent half his horsemen into the plum and apple 
orchards that ringed the dwellings on that side of the village, and 
stretched far beyond them almost to the river. 

A half hour later a fresh firefight broke out sharply on the left 
flank of the Constable’s position. The gnarled, tangled orchards 
made it difficult for horsemen to charge the enemy there, but 
they made it equally difficult for both sides. Moreover, the 
enemy was fighting now in extended order, with cover of their 
own, and they suffered much less from the defenders’ fire. 
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Time passed and Pan Tomasz began to get worried. The 
crack and rattle of musketry was swelling in intensity, especially 
since the enemy resumed their attacks on the village entrance. 
To his right he had a broad pasture, free as yet from any enemies. 
It ended on the banks of a narrow stream, little more than a 
meandering little rivulet, but it was both deep and swampy at 
this point, and difficult to ford in any kind of hurry. Only in 
one flat and sandy spot on the riverbank was there a trail of 
well-trodden hoof marks where cattle used to be driven to the 
other side, and the Constable found himself glancing that way 
more often. 

And suddenly, peering into the reeds and the willow groves, 


already stripped by Autumn of their fronds and leaves, Pan 
Tomasz caught sight of massed soldiers, black against the crim- 
son glow of evening, and a gleam of weapons. 

‘That’s Babinitch coming up at last,’ he thought. ‘It better be 
Babinitch...’ 

But in that moment Pan Shontovski, who commanded one of 
the Constable’s troops of cavalry, came up at a run. 

“Swedish infantry is coming from the river!” he yelled in utter 
terror. 

“Something’s gone wrong! We're in a trap!” Pan Tomasz 
cried, dismayed and confused. “For Christ’s sake, charge that 
infantry with your squadron, will you? Otherwise they’ll strike 
us in the flank!” 

“They’re coming in great strength!” Shontovski voiced a 
doubt. 

“Try to hold them up for at least an hour so we can fall back 
through the woods and save what we can.”’ 

Pan Shontovski set off at a run across the northwest pasture, 
with some two hundred men galloping behind him, and the 
infantry in the reeds got ready to receive him. In moments the 
horsemen were running at a charge and a musket volley crashed 
out from the thickets. 

At this Pan Tomasz lost all hopes of winning this uneven and 
unexpected fight. 

He could still run into the woods behind him, saving the two 
young women and whatever cavalry he had close to hand, but 
his infantry would never get away. Nor would the last remnants 
of the Lauda people who had come flocking to Volmontov to 
see Pan Babinitch. His flight would mean the death of everyone 
in the settlement, while the place itself would be burned to ashes 
and razed to the ground. 

Whatever hope remained, lay with Pan Shontovsk1. 
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Meanwhile the sun had set. The sky grew dark. But the 
settlement was bright with flames where one of the buildings 
had been set on fire. The musketry had touched off a pile of 
woodchips and shavings scattered around the first house from 
the village entrance and then the fire engulfed the house itself so 
that a bright red glare welled into the clouds. 


By that light Pan Tomasz saw Shontovski’s horsemen coming 
back in panic and disorder while Swedish infantry poured out of 
the undergrowth behind them and came for the settlement at a 
run. 

He understood then that only an immediate flight into the 
woods could save the two girls and his remaining horsemen. He 
galloped back to the waiting troop, waved his saber at the woods 
behind them, and shouted: “Back, gentlemen! Fall back! And 
hold your ranks! Don’t panic! Keep your order!” 

But in that moment even that dark forest wall behind the 
settlement boomed suddenly with the shouts of soldiers and the 
crash of muskets. Pan Tomasz realized that he was surrounded, 
caught in a trap with no way out and no hope of rescue. All that 
remained for him, he thought, was to die as bravely as he could, 
since surrender was synonymous with death under torture any- 
way. 

“We'll fall where we stand!” he shouted to his last remaining 
line of mounted soldiers. “Let’s not shirk our duty to our Faith 
and our Motherland! Let’s make them pay dearly for our blood!” 

He heard, even as he swung his men around to face the 
charging Swedes, that the crash and clatter of musketry was 
dying out among the barricades at the village entrance, and also 
in the dark orchards on his left, and that the shouts of the enemy 
were alive with triumph. 

But,—and the question stunned him with its impact—why 
were those sudden, snarling war horns calling out in the rear 
ranks of Sakovitch’s marauders? Why that frantic stutter of 
drums among the Swedes? 

The shouts, he noted quickly, had changed. They were now 
thick with urgency and shrill with confusion. Terror replaced 
triumph. 

The fusillade at the barricades snapped off as suddenly as if it 
had been cut through with a knife. He could see throngs of 
Sakovitch’s riders breaking off on the left, and running for the 
main road as if their coat-tails had been set on fire. On the right, 
the Swedes came to a halt, stood still for a moment, and then 
began a hasty withdrawal back into the thickets. 

“For God’s sake!” cried the Constable. “What is this? What 
is happening? Will somebody tell me?” 
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The answer came from that same belt of woods from which 
Sakovitch’s men had charged the barricades, and which now 
spilled a dark, galloping mass of horsemen, sabers, banners and 
horsetail standards, that flew like the wind and struck like a 
windstorm, sweeping up and trampling everything before them. 
Pan Tomasz saw them as clearly in the firelight as if he held them 
on the palm of his hand. There were thousands of them! The 
ground seemed to spin out of sight under their horses’ hooves, 
and they flew on in their dense, threatening mass like some kind 
of legendary monster that had leaped out of the blackest depths 
of the forest and was about to swallow the entire settlement at 
one gulp. 

Fear and destruction seemed to fly before them. In moments 
now they’d overwhelm Sakovitch! Ah, they strike! The ground 
shakes! Sakovitch is swept away! The marauders splinter, scat- 
ter, spin away, vanish in the darkness... 

“Great God alive!” the Constable was howling as if he’d gone 
mad. “These have to be our men! That must be Babinitch!” 

‘“Babinitch!” roared every throat around him. 

“Babinitch!” shrieked Sakovitch’s terrified marauders, and the 
whole jumbled mass of enemy horsemen veered to the right, 
splintered, scattered and spun into the darkness, and ran for their 
lives towards the retreating Swedes. 

The pasture fences toppled with a crash. The meadow filled 
with the desperate, running mass but that dark, monstrous appa- 
rition was already breathing fire on their necks, cutting and 
thrusting and sabering without mercy, and the night filled at 
once with shouts, screams, moans and the hiss of sabers whirling 
through the air. 

Both masses, the panicked fugitives and their grim pursuers, 
crashed together into the hastily formed up Swedish infantry, 
shattered it, trampled it underhoof and scattered it like chaff. A 
thousand peasants seemed to be swinging a thousand flails there. 
And then all of it compressed, darkened even further, lost form 
and definition, tumbled into the river and rolled heavily across 
to the other side. 

A glimpse or two showed them in the plain beyond. Still 
cutting. Still thrusting. Still galloping and trampling, and dwin- 


dling in the distance. One more flash of sabers signaled their 
vanishing presence in the field, and then they sunk from sight 
and disappeared in distance and darkness. 

The Constable’s infantry began to pull back into the village 
from the barricades and to emerge from the bullet-pitted dwell- 
ings which they no longer needed to defend. 

The cavalry stood dumbstruck with astonishment for a little 
longer, until the burning house collapsed, filling the night with 
sparks and shattering the silence. 

Jiethiemiameromtie Father the son andrtne bloly (Ginoct: 
cried an amazed-voice. “Was that a hurricane or what?” 

“There won't be one man left alive after that pursuit!” some 
other voice added. 

“Gentlemen!’’the old Constable shouted suddenly. “What are 
we doing here? Why don’t we go after that detachment that 
tried to take us in the back out of the apple orchards? They're 
running now but we'll catch up with them!” 

“Death to them! Kill!” roared an exultant chorus and the 
whole mass of mounted partisans swung around at once, spurred 
into a gallop, and charged after the last of their retreating 
enemies, with every boy and man alive in the village charging 
on foot behind them. 

_ No one was left in Volmontov after that except for the two 
young gentlewomen, some very old men, and mothers with 
their children. 
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The fire was beaten out quickly after that and great joy seized 
all of the survivors. Weeping women raised their grateful hands 
in the direction in which Babinitch vanished, crying out: “God 
bless you, you invincible warrior! God keep you, our savior! 
You've saved our homes and children! We owe you our lives!” 

No one could guess in that exultant throng that the hands 
which saved the village from annihilation were the same that 
scourged it with sword and fire only two years earlier, and now 
the bowed, ancient Butryms repeated in chorus: “God send you 
blessings! God guide you! There'd have been no Volmontov 
left standing without you!” 

Oncewiie fireywas ollt, everyone ran to gather up the 
wounded, while young lads and boys crisscrossed the battlefield 


with pitchforks to finish off the fallen Swedes and Sakovitch’s 
marauders. 

Olenka took instant command of the bandaging and dressing. 
As calm, decisive and energetic as everyone had always known 
her in the Lauda country, she worked through the hours until 
each wounded man was clean, bandaged and at rest in the 
surviving houses. Then the entire population followed her to 
their wayside cross, fell to its knees on the frosty soil, and she 
led the grateful gathering in a thanksgiving prayer. 

No one slept the rest of the night in Volmontov, looking 
forward eagerly to the return of the Constable and Babinitch, 
and setting out a proper welcome for the conquerors. Sheep and 
oxen, which had been so carefully tended and preserved in the 
forests, went under the axe, and the cooking fires crackled until 
dawn. 

Only Anusia could take no part in anything. First the fear and 
then a wild joy robbed her of strength and reason, so that she 
ran about as mindlessly as if she’d lost her senses. Olenka had to 
look after her and take care of her as well, and the ecstatic girl 
wept, laughed, shouted, sobbed and threw herself at last into the 
arms of her calm companion, gasping out chaotically: “And 
didn’t I tell you? Who saved us, the Constable, the whole band, 
and Volmontov too? Who sent Sakovitch packing? Who 
crushed him and all his Swedes as well? Pan Babinitch, that’s 
who! Well? What do you say now? I knew he’d come to us! 
Didn’t I write to him? And he remembered me! I knew it, ! 
knew he’d remember! That’s why he came here. Oh, I’m so 
happy, so happy, Olenka! Ah, didn’t I tell you? No one can 
defeat him! Even Pan Tcharnyetzki can’t hold a candle to him... 
Oh God, oh dear God...! He’ll be back here, won’t he? He’ll 
come back today? Because if he doesn’t come back, I mean if 
he doesn’t want to, then he wouldn’t have come here in the first 
place, would he? Ah, what’s that now? Do you hear those 
horses neighing in the distance...?” 

But there were no horses neighing anywhere nearby on that 
night. Only at daybreak did the greying air fill with the clatter 
of horses’ hooves, exultant cheers and bursts of happy singing as 
the Constable returned. His horsemen and their sweated ani- 
mals jammed into the village, and the cries, songs and tales went 
on without ending. 


Quite out of breath, splashed with blood, exhausted but as 
radiant as if he’d been reborn, Pan Tomasz rattled on with his 
tale of triumph until long past sunrise. He told how he crushed 
an entire troop of Reiters and chased it for two miles, wiping 
it out almost to a man, and he was just as certain asall his men 
and all the Laudanians, that Babinitch would return at any 
moment. 
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But the day moved on, the sun climbed towards noon and 
then slid beyond it into an early twilight, and Babinitch showed 
no signs of coming back again. 

By nightfall Anusia sat with burning cheeks as if in a fever. 

‘Could it be that he cared only about the Swedes?’ she asked 
herself in anxiety and shame. ‘And not about me? He must 
Raves OrMry Letter. 

She didn’t know, of course, that Braun and Yurko Billevitch 
were long dead, their letters intercepted, and that Babinitch had 
no idea she was anywhere near. Nor could she suspect that if 
he did come back to Volmontov it wouldn’t have been for her. 

A day passed. Then part of another. The Constable stayed 
put, still waiting for Babinitch, and Anusia bit her lips in anger. 

“He couldn’t have shown me more contempt if he tried,” she 
told herself bitterly. “But it serves me right. I shouldn’t have 
Beem so 1Orwarganeecause that Sa sim! 

Mince daycuditcrmpme battle, the Gonstable sent out a few 
dozen men to look around in the countryside for some trace of 
Babinitch. They were back the next day with news that Pan 
Babinitch had taken Ponevyesh, put the entire Swedish garrison 
to the sword, and then vanished from sight and hearing in an 
unknown direction. 

“That’s that then,” Pan Tomasz said. “He’s gone. We won’t 
heamabout mim agaim until he reappears somewhere else.” 

Anusia turned at once as sharp and caustic as a stinging nettle, 
as some young, over-friendly partisans discovered before the 
day was over. But on the fifth day she said to Olenka: “Pan 
Volodyovski is just as good a soldier and he has better manners.” 

“ Perhaps Pan Babinitch is still faithful to that other girl,” 
Olenka offered after a moment’s thought. “The one he men- 
tioned to you on the road from Zamost...”’ 


“You think so? Good!’’snapped Anusia. “I don’t care!” 
But she was not telling the truth, she knew very well, because 
she still cared quite a lot. 


Chapter One Hundred and 
Forty-three 


SAKOVITCH’S MARAUDERS were so utterly destroyed that he 
alone escaped into the woods near Ponevyesh, to wander there 
disguised as a peasant throughout that cold Winter, fearing to look 
out at the world beyond. 

Babinitch stormed Ponevyesh, slaughtered its garrison of 
Swedish infantry, and launched himself in pursuit of Hamilton 
and his last regiment of Reiters. 

The luckless Englishman was cut off from refuge in Courland 
by strong Polish partisan formations massing around Saulas and 
Birjhe, and headed eastward in a desperate hope that he might 
fight his way through to Vilkomir before he was caught. He no 
longer even hoped to save his regiment. All he wished now was 
to keep it and himself out of Babinitch’s hands as long as he 
could, because that fearsome warrior whose reputation was a 
Swedish byword for ruthlessness and terror, never burdened 
himself with prisoners, and capture, just like meeting him in 
battle, would mean instant death. 

So the poor Englishman fled through the forests like a 
hounded deer and Babinitch hunted him all the more persist- 
ently because he didn’t know who was in Volmontov; in fact 
he didn’t even have the time to ask whose partisan detachment 
he’d managed to save there. 

White frost began to sheathe the ground in the mornings, 
making Hamilton’s escape all the more impossible because his 
tracks were now left clear to read on the woodland trails. His 
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men were hungry. The fields were cold and bare. There was 
no fodder anywhere for the starving horses. 

The Reiters didn’t dare to stay in any village longer than an 
hour, expecting to be caught by their pursuers almost any 
minute, but it was famine that overwhelmed them first. They 
kept themselves alive with dry leaves, tree bark and the flesh of 
their own dead horses until, at last, they couldn’t stand the 
torment any longer and begged their Colonel to stand and meet 
Babinitch. Death by the sword, they said, was better than 
starvation and Hamilton agreed. 

He turned at bay near Andronishka. His threadbare com- 
panies were so drained and depleted by this time that the brave 
Englishman could have no hope of victory. But after a week of 
hardships that defied the imagination he was mortally exhausted, 
heartsick at the wreckage of his men around him, and he no 
longer wanted to keep himself alive. 

But the Battle of Andronishka ended several miles away, near 
the town of Trupye, where the last of the pursued Swedes fell 
dead. 

Hamilton died like a classic hero, his back against a tall 
wayside cross, and a swarm of Tartars rushing from the front. At 
first they wanted to take him alive and hold him for ransom, but 
he enraged them with his fierce resistance, and they pulled him 
down and sabered him to pieces. 

Pan Andrei’s own troops were worn out and needing at least 
one night’s rest. So tired that they didn’t have either the 
strength or the will to ride a few furlongs into nearby Trupye, 
they pitched camp wherever their regiments found themselves 
on the battlefield, lighting their bivouac fires among the corpses 
of their enemies. 

All of them slept like the dead, having chewed their rations. 
Even the Tartars left the real dead alone that night, putting off 
their looting until daylight. 

Kmita, more concerned for the health of his horses, let them 
rest. 
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He was up early the next day, however, to reckon his losses 
after that fierce skirmish and to oversee the fair division of the 
loot. He took his place on the wayside mound right after a 


quick meal, standing under the cross where Hamilton had fallen, 
while all his Polish and Tartar officers reported to him one by 
one, each carrying his own tallies notched into a staff. He 
listened to them as a landowner might listen to his foremen 
during scything time, pleased with the bounty of his land and 
the richness of the gathered harvest. 

Akbar-Ulan looked more nightmarish than ever because 
someone had smashed his nose flat with a saber hilt in the 
Volmontov battle. But he stepped up in his turn, salaamed to 
Kmita, and handed him a few torn, bloody papers. 

“Effendi,” he said. “These were found on the Swedish chief. 
I bring them as ordered.” 

Pan Andrei had indeed issued standing orders that all papers 
found on the enemy were to be brought to him right after a 
battle. They often helped him to assess an enemy’s intentions 
and plan accordingly. But now he had other matters on his mind 
so he merely nodded, slipped them inside his coat, and sent 
Akbar-Ulan back to the regiments with orders for the whole 
command to ride into Trupye where he decided to rest the men 
and horses. 

His regiments rode past him then as if in review. First came 
the Dobrudjans, now whittled down by constant fighting to 
fewer than five hundred men, but each Tartar had so many 
Swedish riksdollars, Prussian thallers and ducats sewn into his 
saddle, his cap and his sheepskin coat, that he barely tipped the 
scales against his own loot. Nor were they anything like the 
usual Tartar tchambul, because their hardships had weeded out all 
but the strongest and fiercest among them. What remained 
were big, heavy-shouldered men, each with the endurance of 
cold steel and as venomous as adders. They were honed to such 
a fine edge by the daily exercise of warfare that they could go 
hand-to-hand against regular Polish cavalry, and they went after 
equal numbers of Reiters or Prussian dragoons as hungrily as 
wolves go against a sheepfold. 

Now they rode past Pan Kmita with a great show of their 
soldierly discipline and bearing, shaking their horsetail standard, 
screeching their wild music on flutes made out of hollowed 
horse bones, and jangling the brass and copper plates festooned 
around the tops of long percussion poles. Riding past in tight 


military fours they kept such perfect order that trained foreign 
regulars couldn’t do much better. 

Right on their heels rode a regiment of dragoons that Pan 
Andrei raised with great perseverance out of runaway manor 
servants, rebel serfs, and just about every kind of volunteer other 
than the gentry. They were armed with straight rapiers and 
muskets taken from the enemy, wearing uniforms and high- 
combed helmets stripped off fallen Prussians, and led by Captain 
Soroka who was now raised to the dignity and status of an 
officer. Most of them were drawn from the lower classes but 
that made them just the kind of soldiers that Kmita liked the 
best, because they gave him blind obedience, endured every 
hardship he imposed on them, and never complained. 

The next two regiments were volunteer gentry, high and low: 
a swarm of restless, turbulent wild spirits, not much better than 
Kmita’s old companions, who’d have become a savage band of 
killers and marauders in any hands but his. But in Kmita’s steely, 
unforgiving grasp they turned into dangerous, disciplined cav- 
alry, who took great pride in calling themselves Light Horse. 
They were, perhaps !ess steady under fire than the drilled dra- 
goons, but they were far more terrifying in the fury of a charge, 
and even deadlier than the Tartars in a hand-to-hand encounter, 
since each of them had practiced swordsmanship from child- 
hood. 

Behind them rode about a thousand newer volunteers; they 
were good fighting men who, however, needed a lot more work 
before they started to resemble soldiers. 

Each regiment thundered with a massive cheer as it went past 
the wayside shrine. Each saluted Pan Andrei with drawn swords 
and sabers, and he looked at them with great pride and pleasure. 
This was a force to be reckoned with. He had already accom- 
plished much with it, he knew. They had spilled a sea of enemy 
blood under his command, and God alone knew what they 
would achieve before they were done. 

His past sins were vast, some would call them monstrous, but 
so was the tally of his newer merit. He saw himself as resur- 
rected, risen from the pit, and doing his hard penance in blood 
and in the field rather than on his knees in penitential ashes. He 
had fought for the Holy Mother, his Motherland and his King, 


and he felt a joyful lightness in his mind and spirit while his 
young, eager heart swelled with a rush of pride. 

Not many men would have done as well in his place, he knew, 
and his thoughts flew off in proudful speculation. There were 
so many fiery cavaliers in the Commonwealth and yet none of 


them—not even Pan Skshetuski or Volodyovski—stood at the 
head of such a powerful division. Moreover, who else did so 
much to save Tchenstohova? Who shielded the King in those 
mountain passes? Who brought down Boguslav? Who'd been 
the first to bring the fire and sword to Prussia and drove just 
about all the enemy out of Zmudya? 

He felt then like a loosed, free falcon who lifts ever higher on 
strong, outspread wings. There were no limits to his possibili- 
ties! The passing regiments saluted him with their booming 
eliecns and tie raised mis Inead, stared Inte the sky, and masked 
himself: ‘How high can I ascend?’ 

His face burned with a sudden rush of blood because it 
seemed to him just then that he was carrying a Hetman within 
him. But if that gold bulava ever reached his hands it would 
come to him from a battlefield, from his wounds, out of his 
earned merit, and from the fame and glory he had won. No 
traitor would ever dazzle him with it again as Yanush Radzivill 
had tried at one time. If it came, it would do so from the hands 
of a grateful nation by the will of the King, and it was none of 
his affair when and if it happened. 

His job was fighting, conquering, beating and defeating, and 
he’d go on crushing the enemy tomorrow as he’d done yester- 
GERY, 
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Here his young imagination left its soaring visions and tum- 
bled back to everyday reality. Where would he turn next after 
the rest at Trupye? Which way would he strike? 

The question jogged his memory. He recalled the papers 
found on Hamilton which Akbar-Ulan had given to him earlier. 
He reached inside his coat, pulled a handful of folded, blood- 
stained letters, and amazement spread across his face because the 
name scrawled in a woman’s hand across the first sheet of paper 
at which he glanced was his own. 

“For me?” he asked aloud. 


He flattened the sheet on his knee with a slap of his hand, and 
began to read. But his fingers quivered long before he finished, 
his face became transformed with wonder as if he were witness- 
ing a miracle, and he cried out, hardly able to believe what he 
had just read. 

“Merciful Heaven! Praised be the name of God! What a 
reward comes to me from Your hands!” 

This was the letter that Anusia sent him by Yurko Billevitch, 


and which—stained with the blood of two brave, dead men—fell 
into his hands at last in such an unexpected manner. 

Carried away by gratitude and joy, he seized the foot of the 
wayside cross and began to beat his clipped, pale-haired skull 
against its heavy upright. How else was he to thank God in that 
moment? What other words could he find to offer in a thankful 
prayer? A thousand thoughts flew with the speed of Tartar 
arrows through his mind, and his excitement was so overwhelm- 
ing that he felt as if a whirlwind had seized him and flung him 
into the sky. 

So Olenka was with the Billevitch partisans and not in the 
Byelovyezha Forest? And he had saved her together with Vol- 
montov which he had once sent up in smoke in vengeance for 
his comrades? 

“God’s hand is on me,” he murmured to himself. “God’s hand 
is guiding me, step by step. How else could I have made amends 
at a single stroke for all the harm I’ve done to her and to all of 
Lauda?” 

It was, he thought, as if all his sins had fallen away, magically 
absolved. 

How could she not forgive him now? How could the grey, 
humble Laudanian swarm fail to be grateful? Which of them 
would refuse to pray for God’s blessings on him? And—above 
all—what would that beloved and adored young woman say to 
him when she discovered that this Kmita whom she thought a 
traitor was, in reality, the famous Babinitch who overthrew 
Boguslav, spilled nvers of German and Swedish blood, scourged 
the Elector’s Prussia, drove the enemy out of Zmudya and 
chased them from the country? 

‘Look at me,’ he’d be able to say to her at last. ‘I’m Kmita. But 
not the cut-throat ruffian, outlaw and traitor that you thought I was. 


I’m Kmita, yes. But also a defender of the Faith, the Motherland and 
our King.’ 

True, he could have revealed his identity when he first 
crossed the border out of Prussia, letting the whole world know 
who he really was, but what effect would that have had in 
Zmudya and the Lauda country? 

‘Everyone would have .turned against me,’ he thought then as 
now. ‘No one would have trusted me or helped me. Every man alive 
would cringe in horror and suspicion at the sound of my name. And 
why shouldn’t they?’ 

Barely two years had passed since he had been the duped right 
arm of the greatest traitor in the country’s history, and execu- 
tioner of those loyal regiments which refused to ride behind 
Radzivill against their King and country. 

But now everything had changed. 

Now, after all his victories, he could stand before that incor- 
ruptible young woman and say to her: ‘Yes, Iam Kmita but also 
your protector, just as he could say to all of the Lauda country 
with a clear conscience: ‘I’m Kmita, yes, but also your savior.’ 

Nor was Volmontov all that far away! It had taken Kmita 
seven nights and days to run Hamilton into the ground but it 
would take a great deal less than that for him to reach Olenka. 

His face was pale with feeling as he rose, radiant with grati- 
tude and peace, and his eyes were glowing. 

“Get me my horse!’ he shouted at his servant lad. “Quickly! 
Quickly!” 

The lad ran up, leading the glistening black stallion which, 

only recently, had carried Boguslav. 
!’’ he said, holding the stirrup steady for his 
colonel. “There’s a couple of men coming this way from Tru- 
pye along with Pan Soroka. And riding at a fair clip, come to 
doves Oe ite gat 

~Wihorare they: 


“Dunno, sir. Nobody we know.” 


“Your Honor 


“lve no time for them now whoever they are,” Pan Andrei 


snapped and leaped into his saddle. 
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But in the meantime both the unknown riders came to within 
a few dozen paces, and one of them, accompanied by Soroka, 


spurred ahead, reached Kmita, doffed his lynxfur cap and 
showed a head of hair as red as a bonfire. 

“I see that I am standing before Pan Babinitch?” he queried 
politely. “I’m glad to have found you, sir!” 

“And who are you, sir?” Kmita snapped, annoyed and impa- 
tient. 

“im VV yernuleat one times@aptain of Mattar rent blerse 
under Prince Yeremi Vishnovyetzki. I’ve come back to my 
home county to raise fresh troops for the new war, and I’ve 
brought you a letter from Grand Hetman Sapyeha.” 

“What new ware” Kmita asked, furrowing his brow. “What is 
this you're saying?” 

“The Hetman’s letter will make it all much clearer than I ever 
could,” Vyershul said and handed over the sealed communica- 
tion. 

Kmita broke the seal as feverishly as if he wished to match the 
urgency of Pan Sapyeha’s letter. 

‘Another deluge is about to engulf the country,’ the Hetman had 
written. “The league between Rakotchi, Prince of Transylvania, and 
the Swedes, is now made. The Commonwealth is to be partitioned. 
Eighty thousand Magyars, Transylvanians, Valachians and Cossacks 
will cross our southern borders any day. And because we need to strain 
all our efforts at this time just so at least our country’s name should live 
in the memory of future generations, I send you this order to turn south 
at once not wasting a moment, and join us by forced marches in Brest, 
from where we shall send you on straight away. We’ve no time to spare. 
Prince Boguslav has bought his way to freedom but Pan Gosyevski is 
to keep an eye on Zmudya and Prussia. I urge you once again to the 
greatest speed, trusting that your love for our country will be your best 
inducement.’ 
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Kmita finished reading, let the letter slip out of his fingers, 
and started to knead his damp, sweated temples with both hands 
as if to force some feeling into numbed flesh and bone. At last 
he stared at Vyershul with dull, stricken eyes and asked in a 
stifled voice: 

“Why is Pan Gosyevski to stay here in Zmudya while I must 
go south?” 

Vyershul shrugged. 


‘Ask the Hetman in Brest,” he said. “I don’t question orders.” 

A terrible anger seized Kmita by the throat, his eyes glared, 
his face became suffused with fury, and his voice compressed 
into a scream. 

“And I won’t go, d’you hear me?’ he shouted. “Do you 
understand?” 

“Really?” Vyershul shrugged again. His voice was cold with 
dismissal and contempt. “My job was to hand over the order, 
the rest is up to you. Goodbye, sir! I wanted to spend a few 
hours in your company but after what I’ve heard I’ll look for it 
elsewhere.” 

With this he turned his horse around and rode away. 
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Pan Andrei slid to the ground again under the carved wooden 
figure of the hanging Christ. He sat as if frozen. He stared 
numbly at the sky in much the same mindless and distracted 
manner with which a lost traveler checks the morning’s weather. 
The lad took the horses aside and no sound intruded to interrupt 
Misesilemoc: 

The day around him was new, crisp and clear, in part autum- 
nal and in part already redolent of Winter. There was no wind, 
but the yellowish, shriveled leaves drifted without a sound off 
the silver birches clustered below the mound. Great flocks of 
cawing carrion birds swept across the sky and fell noisily to earth 
close to the carved image of Christ’s suffering, because the 
highway and the fields around it were still thickly littered with 
unburied Swedes. 

Pan Andrei stared hopelessly at this cawing swarm as if he 
were making a futile attempt to count each crow and raven. 
Then he let his eyelids fall shut, as if of their own weight, and 
sat unmoving for some time. 

Thoughts drifted past. 

He winced aftera moment. There was no other way. He'd 
go. Oh yes, he'd go. But in two weeks. He just couldn't do it 
now. 

“I don’t care what happens!” he snarled to himself. “I didn’t 
invite Rakotchi here, did I? No. I can’t go now. I just can’t. 
Enough is enough. Haven’t | done my part? Haven’t I spent 
enough nights rattling around in my saddle, knocking myself out 


day after day, and for what? Is this my reward? Ah, if at least | 
hadn’t got that other letter first, I'd have gone without another 
thought! But they both came together as if to throw fresh fuel 
on my pain... 

“No, | won’t go!” he shouted. “Let the whole world come 
tumbling to the ground! Two more weeks won’t destroy this 
country! Russians, Swedes, Prussians, Hungarians, Transylvani- 
ans, Valachians and Cossacks all at once... who could damn that 
flood anyway? God must have turned His back on us altogether 
and there is nothing that mere men can do.” 

But then another image pressed into his thoughts and he 
began to beat his fists together. 

“Why God, why?” he cried. “What did this unhappy country 
and its good, pious King do to You that You avert Your face, 
show them no mercy, give no help and send fresh plagues upon 
them one after another? MHasn’t there been enough spilled 
blood? Haven’t we wept enough? People have forgotten how 
to be happy here! Our skies rain tears! Our winds cry in pain! 
And You keep flogging us on and on without a moment’s rest! 
Haviesmercy, ord’ sSiow sus some kimemess, ratiter any cave 
sinned, yes I know, but haven’t we all come back to our senses 
now? Haven't we given up our homes and possessions to fight 
and to keep fighting? We've stopped our selfish bickering and 
quarrels, we’ve renounced our self-interest and all our private 
greed. So why can’t You forgive us? Why won’t you send us 
any consolation...?” 

And suddenly it seemed to him that his own conscience 
reached out, grasped him by the hair, and shook him with such 
unearthly force that he recoiled and cried out in pain, while 
some great inner voice that seemed to fall out of the sky itself 
thundered in his ears. 

‘So you’ve renounced self-interest, have you? And what are you 
doing at this moment, you miserable wretch? You cite your achieve- 
ments, but the first time you’re tested, you rear up like a wild horse and 
you say: ‘IT won’t go!’ Your Mother country is gasping out her last, 
new swords pierce her breast, and you turn away! You want to chase 
after your own happiness! You shout: ‘I won’t go!’ She stretches her 
bloody arms to you with her last ounce of strength, she sinks into 
darkness, she cries out with her last breath: ‘Children, help me, help 
me!’ And you say: ‘Iwon’t go!’ And you want mercy and forgiveness 


for such men as you? For such a guilty nation as your own? For this 
vast, ruined Commonwealth of yours?’ 

Stark terror stirred the hair on Pan Kmita’s head and his entire 
body trembled as if in a paroxysm of fever. And suddenly he 
threw himself facedown on the ground and started shouting in 
an agony of fear: 

“Jezu, forgive! Don’t punish! I'll go! Let Your will be 
done!” 

He lay and wept in silence for some time under the wayside 
cross, but when he finally rose his face was calm, resigned, 
tranquil and at peace. 

“Don’t be surprised, oh Lord, that it’s so hard for me to go,’ 
he prayed, “because I stand within a hand’s reach of my greatest 
happiness. But let it all be as You wish from now on. I know 
now that You put me at this crossroads in order to test me. So 
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I say once more: Your will be done! I won't even glance 
behind me as I go, nor will I ever give another thought to myself 
again. Let me offer up all my grief and longing to You as my 
penance for sparing Prince Boguslav, with which I hurt the 
entire country. It won’t happen again, most merciful Father! 
Let me just kiss this sweet Zmudyan soil once more, embrace 
your tortured feet again, and then I'll go. I’ll go, dear Christ! 
I'll go.” 

~ And he went. 

And in the great heavenly register where all of mankind’s 
good and evil deeds are inscribed and noted, all his transgressions 
were erased at once because this was a wholly new and reconsti- 
tuted man. 


Chapter One Hundred and 
Forty-four 


NO BOOK HAS TALLIED all the battles that the soldiers, gentry, 
country folk, and ordinary people fought, and were still to fight 
in those years, against the enemies of the Commonwealth. They 
fought in the forests, in the fields, in the villages, in the cities and 
in the towns and townships. They fought in Mazovia, in Vyelk- 
opolska, in the southern and southeastern counties known as 
‘Little Poland,’ in Ruthenia, in Zmudya and throughout Lithu- 
ania, and they did so night and day without rest or pity on 
themselves. 

Each scrap of Polish soil became soaked with blood. The 
names of the knights who fought there vanished from human 
memory, along with their great deeds and sacrifices, because no 
chronicler ever noted them and no poet turned them into 
ballads. But the strength and power of these efforts finally broke 
the endurance of the enemy. And, just as a wounded lion which 
may have seemed stricken beyond recovery only moments ear- 
lier, suddenly rises, shakes his massive mane, utters a mighty roar 
and turns upon his hunters, so the great Commonwealth rose up 
again more dangerous than before, and her invaders became 
weak with fear. Loot and pillage filled their minds no longer. 
All they wanted now was to go home with their heads and necks 
still perched on their shoulders. 

No good came to the Swedes from new alliances. They drew 
no lasting benefits from the terrible new cohorts of Magyars, 
Transylvanians, Cossacks and Valachians. One more storm 
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swept between Krakow, Brest and Warsaw and splintered on 
Polish swords and lances. 

The King of Sweden was the first to give up hope of some 
final victory and left for a new war in Denmark. The treacher- 
ous Elector, so humble before the strong and arrogant before the 
weak, paid a vassal’s homage to the Commonwealth and turned 
against the Swedes. Rakotchi’s butchers—as his hordes were 
known—ran for their lives to their Transylvanian lairs, flayed by 
Pan Lubomirski with fire and sword. 

But it was easier for them to break into the borders of the 
Commonwealth than to escape unpunished. 

“We'll give you everything we’ve got!” the Magyar counts 
begged mercy on their knees, trapped in the mountain passes by 
Pan Pototzki, Pan Tcharnyetzki and Pan Lubomirski. “We’ll 
surrender all our arms! We'll pay you indemnities in millions! 
Demand what you want of us, only let us get home alive.” 

The Hetmans did take mercy on that beaten and bedraggled 
rabble and accepted ransom, but the Tartars had their own ideas. 
They caught up with them practically on the thresholds of their 
homes and ground them into dust. 

Peace started coming back at last to the Polish plains. The 
King was still in Prussia, taking back the fortresses and cities 
seized by the Elector. Pan Tcharnyetzki was still to carry the 
Polish sword to Denmark, because the Commonwealth was no 
longer willing merely to drive her enemies from and beyond her 
borders. But towns and villages started rising up again from ruin 
and ashes, the people began returning from the forests, and 
plows reappeared that Spring on the untilled soil. 


x * * 


Peace and quiet also returned to Zmudya. In the memorable 
Autumn of 1657, as soon as the Hungarian War had come to an 
end, a strange, weary softness and gentleness settled on most of 
the lands, territories, palatinates and counties of Poland and 
Lithuania; and Zmudya—always the most peaceful of them 
all==pecame Cven more tratquilamnam the rest. 

Those of the Lauda men who rode away with Pan Volodyov- 
ski were still far away, fighting the last of the final battles, but 
their wives and parents looked to their return almost any day. 

In the meantime, throughout that whole region, the women, 


the young of both sexes, and the very old went out to plow, 
planted Winter wheat, and joined together to rebuild whatever 
homes had been turned to ashes, so that the returning warriors 
might, at least, find a roof over their heads and something to eat. 

The old Billevitch manor of Vodokty had also been partially 
rebuilt along with its village, and that’s where Olenka settled 
finally, sharing her home with Anusia and Pan Tomasz. The 
Constable had two good reasons why he was in no hurry to go 
back to his Billevitche. The first was that the whole place had 
burned to the ground and rebuilding would take many weary 
months. The second was that he enjoyed the company of the 
two young women. In the meantime he put his considerable 
talents and farming experience into the estate, turning Vodokty, 
with Olenka’s help, into a promising piece of property. 

Olenka was particularly anxious to have the estate in the best 
possible condition because Vodokty along with Mitruny was to 
be her dowry to the Church. They were to be her gift to the 
Benedictines in whose convent she would begin her novitiate on 
New Year's Day. 

She’d given careful thought to everything that had happened 
to her. She’d come to terms with all of her anxieties, disap- 
pointments and cruel twists of fate, and she concluded that her 
decision to leave the material world, and to give herself hence- 
forth to a life of the spirit, had to be God’s will. Some unseen 
hand was pushing her towards a nun’s cell, and some deep inner 
voice assured her that only a nun’s habit could bring her peace 
and give her refuge from all of the world’s cares. 

She decided to listen to that voice. 

But because her spirit was not yet wholly free from its mun- 
dane attachments, she wanted to prepare it with work and good 
deeds. Moreover she was still often troubled by echoes from the 
living world. People had started muttering everywhere that this 
famous and heroic Babinitch, whose name rang on everybody’s 
lips throughout Lithuania, was in reality Kmita. Some denied it 
hotly but others argued just as powerfully in favor of that tale. 

She didn’t believe it. Everything he had done was etched 
vividly in her memory. She remembered all the suffering he’d 
brought to the country for the Radzivills. The idea that this 
same man could be the conqueror of Boguslav, such a burning 
patriot, and such a loyal servant of the King, simply made no 


sense. But these persistent, widespread rumors shattered her 
tranquility, and pain and bitterness stirred in her again. 

A quick entry into the life of the spirit might have been a 
soothing cure in ordinary times, but the religious communities 
had been uprooted and scattered throughout the land, and those 
of the Sisters who escaped the violence of the scldiery were only 
now beginning to gather together again. 

Moreover poverty and hunger still gripped the entire country, 
and whoever wanted to seek peace within consecrated walls had 
to bring his or her own sustenance, and feed the whole convent. 
With her rich gift, she wanted to be not just one of the Sisters 
but also the community’s provider. 

Knowing that all his hard work was to serve God's glory, the 
old Constable labored all the harder, and the two of them toured 
the fields and the granges, overseeing the Winter work that 
would bring fruit in Spring. 

Once ina while Anusia came with them, threatening that she 
too would enter a convent after the humiliation she suffered 
from Babinitch, (as she put it) she was only waiting for the 
return of the Laudanians and Pan Volodyovski because she 
wanted to say goodbye to an old friend. But country life bored 
her, and most of the time Olenka and Pan Tomasz went on their 
rounds alone. 
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One day they rode out on horseback to Mitruny where 
people were rebuilding some of the barns and stables which had 
been burned to the ground during the war. They also wanted 
to stop at the newly reconstructed chapel, because this was the 
anniversary of the Battle of Volmontov where they and all of 
Lauda were saved by Babinitch. The whole day kept them busy 
on a variety of duties so that it wasn’t until evening that they 
could finally start home. 

They’d taken the church road to Mitruny but their way back 
led past Lubitch and Volmontov. Olenka no sooner caught sight 
of the smoke rising from the Lubitch chimneys when she averted 
her eyes, and started whispering prayers to drive off her oppres- 
sive thoughts, while the Constable rode in silence, saying noth- 
ing, but peering busily around. 

But when they'd passed the gateway to the manor, the old 


man sighed and said: “This estate is fit for a senator of the 
Crown. Lubitch is worth two of Mitruny any day.” 

Olenka kept praying. 

Pan Tomasz, however, sniffed the evening air as if savoring 
the rich scents of the soil around them. Work on the land had 
wakened all his country instincts and aroused the old, thrifty 
squire within him, so that after another moment of ruminative 
silence he muttered gruffly, as if talking to himself: 

“Because when all’s said and done it’s still our land here. This 
is an old Billevitch property. It’s our work, our sweat. That 
other wretch must have fallen somewhere or he’d be here to 
claim it. But even if he did lay claims to it, the law would be 
with us.” 

Then he turned to Olenka. “What do you think about that?” 

But she only shuddered. 

“This is a cursed place,’’she said. “I don’t even want to think 
about it.” 

“Hmm. Yes. But you see, the law would support us. The 
place was cursed because it was in evil hands but good hands 
would bless it. The law’s on our side!” 

“Never!” she cried. “And I don’t want to hear any more 
about this! Grandfather willed it to him unconditionally, let his 
kinsmen take it.” 

With this she urged her horse into a gallop and shot off ahead. 
The Constable also spurred his mount and they rode at full speed 
until the estate had vanished and open fields spread everywhere 
around them. The fast ride refreshed them both and blew away 
the cloud of their disagreement. Night had come in the mean- 
time, a vast red moon rose out of the woods beyond Volmontov, 
and the countryside lay bathing in its golden glow. 

“Well, anyway, God’s given us a beautiful night, hmm?” the 
old noble murmured, staring into the bright round target of the 
moon. 

“And look how Volmontov glows ahead of us,” Olenka re- 
plied. 

“That's because the wood in the buildings is still new. Time 
will darken it.” 

The squeal of cart wheels came to them just then from up 
ahead, and interrupted whatever else they might have wished to 
say, but at first they couldn’t see a thing. The road went over 


hilly country at this point so that it took a while for a pair of 
horses to appear on the crest of a moonlit rise, followed by yet 
another pair harnessed to a cart, and then they saw a hay wagon 
fashioned out of ladders with a cluster of horsemen riding at a 
walk around it. | 

“Who could these people be?’ the Constable asked and halted 
his horse. 

Olenka stopped beside him. 

Meanwhile the cart and its guardians kept nearing and finally 
drew abreast. 

“Stop! 

One of the riders turned to him in passing. “That’s Pan Kmita 
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cried the Constable. “Whom are you carrying there?” 


we've got here in the wagon. The Hungarians shot him at 
Magyerov.”’ 

“And the Word became Flesh!” Pan Tomasz cried, dumb- 
founded. 

But for Olenka the whole world seemed to spin and to come 
full circle. Her breath died in her breast. Some strange, shrill 
voices were crying in her heart: ‘That’s he! Jesus and Mary, that’s 
he!’ And then she no longer knew where she was or what was 
happening with her. 

Her hand gripped the side of the hay cart so tightly that she 
‘kept both her consciousness and her saddle, and she could see, 
as soon the earth and the moon settled in their courses, some 
human shape lying in the straw. One glance confirmed it. It 
was Andrei Kmita, he Seneshal of Orsha. He sprawled on his 
back. His head was swathed in bandages and dressings, but his 
face was clear in the ghostly moonlight, pale but a peace, and 
wrapped in the marmoreal stillness of the dead. His hollow, 
sunken eyes were closed and he betrayed no sign of life. 

“Go with God,” said Pan Tomasz, taking off his cap. 

“Wait!” cried Olenka, and then began to ask in a low but 
hurried voice, as if quickened by a sudden illness: “Is he alive 
or dead?” 

“Still living,” said the horseman. “But death stands at his 
head.” 

The Constable looked carefully at Kmita’s face and shook his 
head sadly. 

“You won't get him to Lubitch alive,” he said. 


“That’s where he told us to take him at all costs. It’s where 
he wants to die.” 

“Go with God then. But hurry!” 

“And you, sir, stay with God!” 
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The wagon lurched on and Olenka and the Constable gal- 
loped off in the opposite direction. They flew through Volmon- 
tov like two apparitions, and rode into Vodokty without a word 
between them, and it was only when Olenka was dismounting 
in front of her manor that she told her uncle: 

“He must have a priest!” Her voice was high and breathless. 
“Someone must go at once to Upita and get one to come to him 
At Omee. 

The Constable set about carrying our her order while she ran 
headlong into her room and threw herself down on her knees 
before an image of the Holy Mother. 

Night was well along when the soft ringing of a bell an- 
nounced that a priest was passing with the sacrament but she 
stayed on her knees. Her lips trembled through the litany said 
for the dead or dying. After which she struck the floor three 
times with her forehead, repeating over and over: “Lord, count 
it to his credit that he dies by the hand of the enemy... Forgive 
him! Have mercy!” 

The whole night passed for her like that, in prayer for the 
dying. The Upita parish priest stayed in Lubitch through the 
morning, but he stopped at Vodokty on his way back to town, 
and she ran out to greet him on the porch. 

“Is it over?” she asked, and that was all she could say in one 
breath. 

But the priest told her that Kmita was still living. 
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In the next dozen days or so messengers galloped daily to 
Lubitch from Vodokty and came back to report that the Senes- 
chal of Orsha was “still alive.” At last one brought the news he 
heard from a barber-surgeon imported from Keydany that the 
young man was not merely alive but started to get better. His 
gunshot wounds were healing without an infection, his fever 
had broken, and his strength seemed to be returning. 

Aleksandra sent a rich gift for a thanksgiving Mass in Upita, 


but her couriers stopped coming to Lubitch from that day on; 
and then, to her own surprise, all the bitterness she felt towards 
Pan Andrei returned with his health. His crimes came back to 
haunt her, even more unforgivable than before. Only death 
could cover them with forgetfulness, she thought; they loomed 
over him darker and more violent than ever as his health im- 
proved. And yet all his remembered good qualities crowded 
into her mind as well, and she repeated to herself many times 
each day everything that she could cite in his defense. 

In the meantime she suffered such anxiety in those days of 
uncertainty about him that her own health began to give way so 
that at last Pan Tomasz became alarmed. 

‘“Olenka,” he said to her one evening when they sat alone. 
“Tell me honestly, will you?) What are you thoughts about the 
Seneschal of Orsha?” 

“God knows that I don’t want to think about him at all,” she 
said. 

“Hmm. Because, you see, you’ve lost so much weight... 
Could it be that you still... Ah, what I mean to say is that I’m 
not pushing for any kind of answer. All I] want is to know what 
is happening with you... Do you suppose that your grandfa- 
ther’s wishes should be honored after all?” 

_ “Never!” Olenka said. “Grandfather also left me a way out 
and I’ll knock on that gate on New Year’s Day. That way his 
will shall be carried out.” 

“Tl also wouldn’t give much credence to that talk that Kmita 
and Babinitch are one and the same,” the Constable agreed. 
“But he did fight for our country in the end and spilled his blood 
at Magyerov, didn’t he? It’s a late penance, but better a delayed 
contrition than none at all.” 

“Prince Boguslav is also loyal now,’ the girl said bitterly. “Let 
God forgive them both, especially the one who finally shed his 
blood. But people will always have the right to say that they 
tortured and oppressed their country in the moment of its 
greatest misfortunes and peril, and that they saw their error only 
when luck turned against the enemy and their own welfare 
needed their conversion. That’s their greatest sin! There are no 
traitors among us anymore because there’s no more profit to be 
made from treason! But where’s the merit in that? Isn’t that 
merely proof that such men are always ready to serve whoever 


is the stronger? I wish that God would make it different but 
such crimes as Kmita’s aren’t wiped out in a single battle.” 

“That’s true!” Pan Tomasz said. “That I can’t deny! All the 
former turncoats are now back in the King’s service, and to hear 
them talk you’d think they'd never been disloyal to him.” 

“The Seneschal of Orsha carries an even greater and more 
contemptible burden of guilt than Prince Boguslav,” Olenka 
went on. “He offered to raise his hand against the King himself, 
which is something that even Prince Boguslav didn’t dare to do. 
Can an accidental gunshot wound make amends for that? I'd let 
this hand be cut off if that hadn’t happened. But it did happen, 
it didn’t go away, and it will exist for ever! God must have let 
him live so that he could spend the rest of his years in penance 
for his crimes. Ah, my dear, dear uncle, we’d be lying if we 
tried to convince ourselves that he is now blameless. And what 
good would it do us? Can we cheat our own consciences? Let 
God’s will be done. Ties that are cut can’t be knotted up again 
and that’s as it should be! I’m glad that he’s alive, I admit, 
because that means God hasn’t turned away from him alto- 
eether.. But thatssenolgitorane el Webe happy towmeanmmae 
he’s been forgiven by everyone he injured, but I want nothing 
else where he is concerned, even if I’m to feel my hurt for years 
to come... Let God be with him but my role in his life is over.’ 

Here poor, distraught Olenka broke into heavy tears and 
could speak no longer. But those tears were the last. She had 
spilled out every burden of grief and regret she carried within 
her, and peace, calmness and tranquility began to return to her 
iter avila t- 
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Chapter One Hundred and 
Forty-five 


PAN ANDREI’S STUBBORN SOUL was in no hurry to leave its 
mortal shell and refused to do so. Within a month after his return 
to Lubitch his wounds began healing but he’d regained full 
consciousness long before that happened. Lubitch flashed into his 
mind the moment he opened his eyes in his room and he knew 
exactly where he was. 

Then he began to call his faithful Soroka. 

“I feel that God’s mercy is with me,” he told the old soldier. 
“It looks like I’m going to live after all.” 

“By your order, sir!” Soroka snapped to attention, saluting his 
colonel, and one gnarled fist rose to crush the tear that appeared 
in his eyes. 

And Kmita went on murmuring as if to himself. 

“The time for penance must be over now. I can see that 
clearly. Praise God for his mercy!” 

Then he kept quiet for a while and only his lips moved swiftly 
in a silent prayer. 

“Soroka!” he spoke out again. 

“At your orders, sir!” 

“Who’s over there in Vodokty these days?” 

“The young lady and the Constable.” 

“God’s name be praised! Did anyone come here to ask about 
nen 

“They sent from Vodokty to ask every day until we said Your 
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Honor would get better.’ 
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‘And then they stopped asking?” 

“Tinaes tigi, sir. they stoppede 

“They can’t know anything yet,’ Pan Kmita observed. “But 
they'll find out from me. Did you tell anyone that I fought 
around here as Babinitch?” 

“There was no order to do that, Your Honor.” 

“And have the Laudanians come back yet with Volodyovski?”’ 

“Not yet, sir. But they’re expected any day.” 

That’s as much talking as they did on the first day of Pan 
Andrei’s consciousness and awareness. But two weeks later he 
was up and about, and walking on crutches, and the week after 
that he insisted on going to church on Sunday. 

“We'll go to Upita,” he said to Soroka. “Because God comes 
first. Then we'll go to Vodokty.” 
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Soroka didn’t dare to voice any objections. He merely or- 
dered a light cart well padded with straw. Pan Andrei dressed 
himself with care in his costliest clothes and they took the 
highway to Upita. 

The church was still half empty when they got there. Leaning 
on Soroka’s arm, Pan Andrei went up to the main altar and knelt 
in the founders’ pew known as the Bishop’s Bench to the right 
of the altar rail. He thought at first that he might be recognized 
but he had changed so much that no one there knew him. His 
face was white, drawn and hollow with his recent illness, and 
drained by his hardships. He wore a long beard which he had 
let grow through his last campaign. He thought that if anyone 
noticed him at all, they'd probably take him for some passing 
stranger, or some other personage on his way elsewhere, since 
the whole countryside was full of gentry, great and small, mak- 
ing their way home to their possessions from whatever battle- 
fields they'd fought on. 

But the church filled up steadily with local country folk and 
the minor gentry, and then a number of the more important land 
owners and their families began to arrive from much more 
distant villages and townships, because few places of worship had 
survived the war in this part of Zmudya, and if one wanted to 
hear a Sunday Mass then Upita provided the only church for 


miles. 


Sunk in his prayers, Pan Kmita saw no one until the creaking 
of the pew broke in on his meditation as someone else moved in 
beside him. 

He looked up then and, right above his head, he saw the sad 
and lovely features of Olenka. 

She saw him too, and knew him instantly, and made a startled 
movement as if to draw back in fear and confusion. Her face 
flushed hotly and then became as pale as a winding sheet. But 
she controlled her feelings with a vast exercise of will and sunk 
to her knees beside him, while the Constable entered after her 
and took the last seat in the pew. 

Both she and Kmita knelt with lowered heads, resting their 
faces on their clasped hands in silence, and their hearts ham- 
mered so powerfully in their chests that each thought he or she 
could hear the heartbeat of the other. At last Pan Andrei broke 
the silence with a murmured greeting. 

| Praise be to jiesuss@hrist. 

“For ever and ever,” Olenka responded with another murmur 
and that was all they said to each other. 

Meanwhile the priest had started on the lesson for the day, but 
no matter what efforts Pan Andrei made to listen he could 
neither hear nor understand a word. All he could think of was 
that she was here at last, kneeling at his side, that girl whom he 
loved so much and for whom he longed with such a desperate 
craving, and to whom he had addressed his prayers for so many 
years. He felt her presence a mere hand’s reach away, but he 
didn’t dare to even glance towards her being in a church, and he 
half closed his eyes the better to catch each whisper of her 
Dime ati. 

‘Olenka,’ he told himself silently. ‘Olenka is near me. God 
willed it that we’d meet in church after all that time of separation...’ 

And all his thoughts and feelings combined to form and utter 
only that one name which he repeated silently to himself over 
and over and over: ‘Olenka, Olenka, Olenka!’ 

At times tears of joy welled up in him and choked him. At 
other moments he found himself swept away by the intensity of 
his own thankful prayers, and felt uplifted to such heights of 
blessedness, that he lost track of where he was and what was 
happening to him. But she went on kneeling with her bowed 
face hidden in her hands. 
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The priest finished his lesson and descended from the pulpit 
to prepare for the Mass itself, when a sudden clash and clatter of 
steel, and the thud of hoofbeats, came from the street outside, 
and someone, peering out into the churchyard, shouted from the 
threshold: 

“The Laudanians! The Laudanians! Lauda is coming! They 
are back! ~ 

Loud whispers swept throughout the church, then changed to 
an excited murmur, and then joyous voices boomed and cried 
out everywhere: ‘Lauda! Lauda! The whole vast crowd began 
to stir and sway and all heads turned as one towards the open 
doors which suddenly filled with ranks of armed men. 

The Laudanians marched sternly into the church with Pan 
Volodyovski and Pan Zagloba tramping ahead with the sound of 
ringing spurs, and the dense crowds split and gave way every- 
where before them. The troop stopped halfway down the nave 
but the two commanders marched the length of the church, 
knelt briefly at the altar rail for a moment’s prayer, and then 
went into the sacristy to speak to the priest. 

The returned Laudanian warriors stood in their disciplined 
Silemee in the center Of the culnenemcpt trol thelr reninens 
with their wives and families by the sanctity of their surround- 
ings, but the congregation which crowded around them could 
show no such restraint. 

And what a sight they were for those who pressed about them! 

Grim faces scorched by winds and weather, gaunt with past 
hardships and seared by the fire of innumerable battles, and 
scarred by Swedish, Prussian, Hungarian and Valachian swords, 
so that the whole history of the war, and all the fame and glory 
of Godfearing Lauda, seemed written there with steel. 

Here they were at last: the dour, silent Butryms, the steady 
Stakyans, the Domashevitches and Gosyevitches, a handful! from 
each clan. But it was barely a quarter of those who had ridden 
out with Pan Volodyovski who had lived through the war and 
were now able to come home. 

Many women looked in vain for their returning husbands. 
Old patriarchs strained their blinking, watery eyes in a fruitless 
search for their missing sons. Lads looked for their fathers and 


their older brothers. Grief-stricken sobbing burst throughout 
the church and tears of pain flowed with the tears of joy shed by 
those who could find their heroes. 

The whole church filled and echoed with the people’s weep- 
ing. From time to time some stifled voice cried outa dear name 
and dwindled into silence while the grim, silent warriors stood 
in all their glory leaning on their sabers, but even their eyes ran 
and shined with tears that dripped across their scars into their 
dangling whiskers. 

But then the tinkling of the vestry bell announced the begin- 
ning of the Mass. The priest came out of the sacristy with Pan 
Volodyovski and Pan Zagloba, both dressed in the surplices of 
ministrants, behind him. Everyone went down on their knees, 
all sounds ceased at once, and the Mass began. 

The priest was just as moved as his congregation, and when 
he turned to the people for the first time to say Dominus 
vobiscum, his voice shook so badly that they barely heard him. 
And when it came to the reading of the Gospels, and the 
Laudanians flashed their naked sabers as a sign that the Lauda 
country was always ready to defend the Faith, he could hardly 
manage to sing the invocation. 

The rest of the offering went by amid general enthusiasm, but 
everyone fell silent after the last reading of the Gospels when the 
priest put away the Sacrament and turned to the people as a sign 
that he had something more to say, greeted the homecoming 
warriors 1n warm and moving phrases, and announced that he 
would read a letter from the King which had been brought to 
him by Colonel Volodyovski. 

At this the silence deepened to a breathless hush. 


‘We, Yan Casimir,’—the solemn words began to flow from 
before the altar— ‘King of Poland, Grand Duke of Lithuania, Ma- 
zovia, Prussia and so forth... in the name of the Father, the Son and 
the Holy Ghost, amen. 

‘As it is only right and proper,’ wrote the King, ‘that Evil should 
find its punishment on earth before the guilty stand before God’s 
tribunal and justice, so it is only right that the righteous should be 
recognized, and their great deeds acknowledged in order that their 
virtues may bring them the reward they earned, and so that they may 


serve as an example and encouragement to future generations which 
must learn virtue from those who came before. 

‘Let it be known therefore to the entire knighthood, both military and 
civil, to all persons holding Crown and other offices ‘cuiusvis dignitatis 
et praeminentiae,’ and to all citizens of the Grand Duchy of Lithuania 
and of Our own well-beloved county of Zmudya in particular, that 
whatever transgressions may have weighed upon the wellborn and Our 
dearly loved Pan Andrei Kmita, the Seneschal of Orsha, they are to 
pass from the memory of all loyal, decent and Godfearing people due to 
his later services and merit, so that neither they nor any other matter 
might impinge upon his fame, glory, honor and reputation.’ 
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Here the pastor halted his reading to glance at the pew in 
which Pan Andrei sat, and Kmita rose briefly to his feet. 

But he sunk down into his seat at once, closed his eyes as if 
struggling against a great weakness, and leaned his gaunt and 
wasted frame back against the stall as if his consciousness had 
begun to ebb. 

All eyes turned on him at once and a swift whisper swept 
across the crowd as people saw him and pointed him out excit- 
edly to others. “Pan Kmita! There... with the Billevitches! It’s 
Kmita! Pan Kmita...!” 

But the priest signaled for silence and began to read again to 
the hushed assembly. 

‘And while this aforementioned Seneschal of Orsha did, at the 
beginning of the Swedish war, take side with the late Prince- Voyevode 
of Vilna, he did so not from any treasonable intent but because he was 
led into error by that same Prince’s cunning persuasions which convinced 
him that this was the only way to save the Commonwealth... 

‘But having come to Prince Boguslav,’ the King’s words contin- 
ued. ‘Who, thinking him a traitor, revealed all his practices and 
machinations to him, the said Seneschal of Orsha not only did not 
undertake to raise his hand against Our person in any way whatever 
but, on the contrary, seized the Prince himself to avenge Our fate and 
that of Our country...’ 

“God forgive my sins!” a woman’s voice cried out near Pan 
Andrei and another murmur of astonishment swept through the 
entire church. 

“Shot by that Prince,” the priest went on reading, “he barely 


regained his health when he set out for Tchenstohova where he shielded 
the Holy place with such exemplary courage and endurance that he 
inspired all other defenders. While there, at the risk of life and limb, 
he blew up the enemy’s largest and most dangerous cannon, falling into 
the cruel hands of the oppressors who sent him to his death through 
torture by fire...” 

By this time women were sobbing everywhere around them 
and Olenka’s entire body was shaking like a leaf. 

“But saved even in that extremity by the intercession of the Queen 
of Heaven,” continued the priest, “he came to Us in exile in Silesia, 
and when the treacherous enemy set an ambush for Us during Our 
return to Our beloved country, the aforesaid Seneschal of Orsha charged 
the whole hostile force alone with three others to save Our life and to 
protect Our person, in which event, sorely cut and wounded and 
drowning in his blood, he was taken from the battlefield as one who was 
dead...” 

But now Olenka pressed both her hands to her temples, lifted 
her head blindly towards the ceiling, and began to struggle 
chaotically for air while the words “God! God! God!” spilled 
out of her parched lips. 

“And when he struggled back to health through Our every ef- 


fort,’—the old pastor’s voice trembled with the onrush of his 


own emotions as he went on reading— “he looked neither to his rest 
nor comfort, but continued fighting, covering himself with such glory in 
each and every battle that the Hetmans of both Our nations point him 
out as an example to the entire knighthood, and he went on doing so 
with courage and distinction until the fortunate recapture and recovery 
of Warsaw...” 

“After which,’—and here the pastor’s own voice cracked with 


astonishment and feeling— “he was dispatched to Prussia under the 
assumed name of Babinitch.” 
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But there was no way now to hush the gathering or to keep 
it quiet once that name sounded through the church. 

So that was Babinitch? 

Their astonishment trembled in the air. ‘This conqueror of 
Swedes, savior of Volmontov and victor in so many battles was Kmita?’ 

The rustling murmur swelled, turned into a loud, excited 


muttering, and the crowds pressed closer to the altar to get a 
better look at this unexpected hero. 

“God save him! God bless him!” hundreds of voices called out 
all around him. 

Too moved to speak, the priest turned again to the founders’ 
pew and blessed Pan Andrei with the sign of the cross. But 


he—still propped, unmoving, against the tall back of the 


Bishop’s Bench—looked more dead than alive because, as the 
people said it in those days: ‘his soul had soared out of him in 
happiness and flew towards heaven.’ 

But, in a moment, the priest could go on. 

“There,” he read, “fighting against great odds alone and unaided, 
he visited the enemy’s homeland with fire and sword, contributed more 
than anyone to the victory at Prostki, brought down Prince Boguslav 
and took him prisoner with his own hand, and then, sent on to our 
County of Zmudya, he earned the gratitude of uncounted thousands by 
saving and protecting them from the cruel oppressions of the enemy, 
which the inhabitants of that province must know better than anyone.” 

But now all those crying, murmuring and muttering voices 
broke free in admiration and excitement and echoed through the 
church: “We know! We know! We know!” 

“Be quiet, good people,” asked the priest, quite as moved as 
they, and raised the King’s letter as though it were a sacramental 
monstrance. 

‘Therefore,’ wrote the King, ‘having considered all his countless 
and inestimable services to Our Majesty and the Commonwealth, such 
as only a true and loving son could render to his parents, We resolved 
to have them published in this letter so that human ‘invidia’ and ill-will 
may no longer follow this distinguished knight and defender of the 
Faith, the Throne and the Commonwealth, but that he may walk 
among all men with well-earned pride, and with the love of his 
community about him, as befits every good and decent citizen among 
you. 

“But before the next Diet confirms Our intentions towards him,” the 
priest read on, his voice rising with respect, “and lifts all stains 
from his name and elevates him to the dignity and office of Starosta of 
Upita which is now vacant, We ask Our loved and well-disposed 
citizens of Zmudya to bear these Our words in their hearts and minds. 


For this is what Justice, the foundation of the Kingdom and of every 
righteous government, commands Us to send them.” 

Here the pastor finished, bowed with respect before the 
King’s letter, and turned to the altar where he prayee for some 
moments in silence. 

But Pan Andrei, still only half aware of what was going on 
around him, felt the soft, sudden touch of a hand pressing on his 
arm, focused on Olenka, and watched her raise his hand to her 
lips and kiss it, in sight of everyone and before the altar. 

“Olenka!” he cried out, astonished, and jerked back on his 
hand, but too late to stop her. 

She was already on her feet, lifting a veil from her shoulders 
to conceal her face, and speaking urgently to the Constable: 
“Let’s leave now uncle, please! Let’s leave quickly!” 

And then the two of them went out by the vestry door. 
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Pan Andrei also tried to rise. He wanted to go after her at 
once, but the last of his strength undermined by illness and now 
drained by an excess of feeling, left him altogether and he 
couldn't move. 

Fifteen minutes later he found himself outside in front of the 
church, supported on each side by Pan Volodyovski and Pan 
Zagloba, while crowds of small squires, petty rural gentry, the 
common folk, landowners and various local dignitaries pressed 
eagerly around him. 

Women, whichever of them could break free from a returning 
husband, ran to look at him with the usual curiosity of their 
gender, wanting to fill their eyes with that fearsome Kmita who 
had once been the stuff of unmentionable nightmares, but who 
was now the savior of the Lauda country and future Starosta. 
The crowd was soon so thick that the Laudanians had to create 
a cordon around the young hero. 

“Hey, Master Andrei!” Pan Zagloba cried out happily. “And 
isn’t that some homecoming gift we’ve brought you? You never 
expected anything like it, did you! And now to Vodokty! To 
Vodokty! For the bethrodal and then to the wedding!”’ 

But even Pan Zagloba’s voice failed to rise above the sudden 
cheer which all the Laudanian warriors raised under the leader- 
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ship of Yozef the Pegleg: “Long life to Pan Kmita! 
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“Long life!” the crowds responded in chorus. “Long life to 
our Starosta! Vivat! Long life! Vivat!” 

“To Vodokty!” Pan Zagloba thundered suddenly. “Everyone 
to Vodokty!” 

“To Vodokty! To Vodokty!” yelled a thousand voices. “Lets 
make the match with Pan Kmita, our deliverer! To the Lady! 
To Vodokty!” 

A vast turmoil seized the crowd and swept it in every direc- 
tion all at the same time. The Laudanians mounted their horses, 
still in disciplined formation, and the crowd spilled out among 
the carts, britchkas, carriages and wagons and any animal that a 
man could ride. Those on foot set off in their own headlong 
gallop through the woods and meadows. The shout “to Vodokty!’ 
echoed through the small, rural market town, and the grey 
Winter highways filled with a multicolored throng. 

Pan Kmita rode in his light wagon with Pan Zagloba and Pan 
Volodyovski, with the three of them hugging and embracing 
each other all the while. He was still too moved and shaken to 
say anything. Moreover they were hurtling at a speed they’d be 
unable to match if Tartars had suddenly fallen on Upita, and all 
the other vehicles bounced and rattled in the same pell-mell rush 
around them. 

They were well beyond the town when Pan Volodyovski bent 
suddenly towards Kmita’s ear. 

“Andy,” he asked. “D’you happen to know where... ah... the 
other girl might be...?” 

“In Vodokty!” the young knight replied. 

Then, either because that’s the way the wind blew, or because 
something inside him moved him so profoundly, Pan Michal’s 
pointed little whiskers thrust out straight before him, opening 
and closing like the pincers of a giant beetle the rest of the way, 
and Pan Zagloba burst into song in such booming tones that the 
horses panicked and ran all the faster. 

“There were just two of us in the world 
Under the sun and moon, 
But something tells me, dear, 


There’ll be three quite soon.” 
kook ok 


Anusia hadn’t gone to church because it was her turn to sit at 


the bedside of the ailing Panna Kulvyetzovna, and the whole 
morning passed in taking care of the aged lady’s needs before she 
could kneel to say her Sunday prayers. Nor had she managed to 
get past the last amen when wheels and hoofbeats rattled outside 
the windows and Olenka shot into the room. 

@ne leek cacsteimte Wer lace areme hemito ery: ~ What hap- 
pened, fer God s sakcr 

But Olenka’s words were already tumbling chaotically around 
them. “Anusia...! D’you know who Pan Babinitch turned out 
to be? It's Pan Kmnita!” 

Anusia leaped up like a scalded kitten. 

“Who told you that?” 

here wasva lettchumomutic Kimemead Out Im the eehureh: =. 
Pan Volodyovski brought it... the Laudanians...” 

But Anusia broke into her tumbled recitation with a loud cry 
of “Pan Volodyovski? He has come back, then?” And then she 
threw herself headlong into Olenka’s arms, laughing and crying 
at the same time. 

Olenka took this sudden rush of feeling as a sign of the girl’s 
generous affection, but she was still so shaken that she was quite 
unable to connect her thoughts with anything around her. Her 
face blazed with color and her breast lifted heavily as if she’d 
finally come to the point of absolute exhaustion. She burst into 
a chaotic recitation of everything she heard read-out in the 
church, running about the room with Anusia in concerned 
pursuit, stammering out that she was quite unworthy of him, and 
scolding herself for having injured him more than anyone. 

“I didn’t even want to pray for him!” she accused herself, 
“while he was drowning in his blood for the Holiest Mother, the 
country and the King!” 

Anusia darted after her, doing her best to comfort and reassure 
her, but she went on repeating that she wasn’t good enough for 
him and that she’d never be able to face him again. Then she 
rattled on with another recitation of his deeds, his attempt to 
abduct Boguslav and the Prince’s vengeance, the saving of the 
King, Prostki, Volmontov and Tchenstohova, and finally she 
attacked her own cruel and self-righteous judgments for which 
she’d have to do penance in a convent. 
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But suddenly Pan Tomasz shot into the room like a cannon 
ball and broke in on her self-recriminations. 

“All of Upita is pounding this way!” he shouted. “They’re 
already in the village and Pan Babinitch is sure to be with them!” 

Meanwhile loud shouts announced the nearing of a mass of 
people. The Constable seized Olenka’s arm and led her to the 
porch, with Anusia flying out behind them. The road before 
them was packed as far as they could see with a dark throng of 
animals and people who poured into the courtyard. Running 
men scrambled across the broad ditch that circled the manor and 
stormed the front fences. Carts jammed the gateway. Everyone 
was shouting. Caps flew into the air. 

At last a light, straw-filled runabout rolled in sight surrounded 
by ranks of armed Laudanians, with Kmita, Pan Volodyovski and 
Pan Zagloba seated on the rushes. The crowds were so dense by 
this time in front of the porch, that the cart had to halt some 
distance away, but the old knight and the little colonel leaped 
out to help Pan Kmita and hold him on his feet. 

“Make way!” Zagloba shouted. 

“Make way!” boomed all the Laudanians. 

The crowd gave way at once, forming a long corridor in the 
cheering mass, and the two knights led Kmita to the porch. He 
swayed and stumbled as he walked, he was very pale and quite 
unsteady on his feet, but he came with his head high, both happy 
and flustered. 

Olenka leaned against the doorjamb and let her hands hang 
emptily at her sides. But when he was near, when she could 
look into that wasted, bloodless face which came towards her as 
if risen from the grave after so many years of cruel separation, 
when she could take the full measure of his sacrifices and 
courage and devotion, a deep heartfelt sobbing broke out of her 
again. He was too weak with joy to say anything, and too 
unsteady on his legs to think of all the phrases he’d practiced 
through the years, so he climbed to the porch stammering in a 
fitful, disconnected voice: 

“Well, Olenka...2 Well...2” 

But she was suddenly slumping to her knees. 

“Andy, my dearest,” she murmured. “I’m not even fit to kiss 
your wounds!” 


But all his drained strength came back to him with a rush, he 
seized her in his arms, lifted her and pressed her to his chest. 

One vast roar of pleasure and delight deafened every ear in 
the yelling crowd; it pounded against the fresh white walls of 
the manorhouse, and sent the last of the leaves tumbling from 
the trees. The Laudanians fired musket volleys. Caps were 
flung upward and whirled in the air. All that he and she were 
able to see around them was a joyous sea of exalted faces, shining 
eyes, and mouths agape in a roaring cheer. 

“Vivat Kmita! Vivat Billevitchovna! Vivant the bride and 
groom!” 

“Vivant both the pairs!” bellowed Pan Zagloba but his voice 
went unheard in the pandemonium that broke out around him. 

Vodokty changed at once into an open-air bivouac, or per- 

haps a vast country picnic for celebrating thousands. Oxen and 
mutton went under the knife by order of Pan Tomasz while 
servants dug tubs of beer and barrels of wine out of the earth 
where they had been hidden. At nightfall, the older and more 
distinguished guests sat down to a banquet in the manor cham- 
bers, the younger gentry jammed into the spinning room and the 
servants quarters, while the village folk celebrated around the 
bonfires lit throughout the courtyard. 
_ The cups and flagons made their rounds at the main table, 
amid innumerable toasts to the two happy couples, but when the 
good cheer reached its highest peak Pan Zagloba lifted his huge 
goblet in a toast of his own. 

“I turn to you now, my dear and honored Andrei, and to you 
Michal, my old friend and comrade!” he said. “It’s not enough 
for us to have risked our lives, spilled our own blood, and carved 
up the enemies of our dear country! Your labors aren’t over! 
Because since such great numbers of good people fell in this 
cruel war, you ll have to make new citizens and defenders for 
our beloved Commonwealth, to which—as I trust and 


hope—you'll set about with courage and enthusiasm! So let’s 
drink now to the health and honor of those future generations! 
May God bless them always, and allow them to guard this 
restored inheritance which we won for them with our sweat and 
blood, and which we pass to them as they'll someday pass it to 
their heirs. And when hard times come upon them let them 


think of us and never despair, remembering that no calamity is 
ever so profound that, with God’s help and the goodwill of all 
decent men, one can’t overcome it and rise to new glory.” 


Epilogue 


Not long after the wedding Pan Andrei had to leave for yet 
another war which burst out along the eastern borders. But the 
crushing victory of Pan Sapyeha and Pan Tcharnyetzki over 
Hovansky and Dolghoruki, and the triumph of the Crown Het- 
mans over Sheremet, soon brought it to an end. Pan Kmita came 
back in new glory to settle in Vodokty. His title as Seneschal of 
Orsha was taken over by his cousin Yakob who later joined the 
ill-fated and ill-conceived confederation of the army, but Pan 
Andrei, who stood heart and soul with the King in these and later 
troubles, became the Starosta or Lord High Sheriff of Upita, and 
lived many years in amity and mutual respect with the Laudanian 
gentry, surrounded by everyone's affection and esteem. 

~ Envious ill-wishers—and who doesn’t have them?—com- 
plained now and then that he paid too much attention to his 
wife’s advice. But he was the first to admit that he always 
listened carefully to everything that she had to say, because there 
was no mind like hers in the entire country, and no one else 
could give him such wise and thoughtful counsel. 


BOOK III 
THE FIRE IN THE STEPPE 


Prologue 


NOT LONG AFTER the Hungarian War, at about the time when 
Pan Andrei Kmita married Panna Aleksandra Billevitchovna, eve- 
ryone expected a quick wedding between Panna Anna Krasienska 
and Pan Jerzy Michal Volodyovski, colonel of the Laudanian 
Horse, whose fame and merits to the Commonwealth equaled 
those earned by his Lithuanian friend. 

But there were serious problems that delayed that wedding. 
The bride-to-be was a ward of Princess Grizelda Vishnovyetzka 
and wouldn’t even think about getting married without her 
permission and so Pan Michal had to leave her in the care and 
keeping of the Kmitas in their rebuilt Vodokty, not wanting to 
expose her to the dangers of travel in those violent times, while 
he rode alone to Zamost to get the needed blessings and permis- 
sion. 

His luck, however, failed him once again. The Princess had 
gone to the imperial court in Vienna to supervise the education 
of her son, and the dogged little knight followed in her tracks 
although it took him a long time to reach her. He did, eventu- 
ally, accomplish his purpose and returned home full of hope and 
anticipation only to find more obstacles in the way. A fresh 
turmoil was sweeping through the country, discontent had split 
and undermined the army, Cossack rebellions kept flaring up in 
the Ukraine, and the conflagration raged unchecked all along 
the eastern borders of the Commonwealth. The border lords 
raised what troops they could to hold the frontiers and Pan 
Michal received a commission from the new Voyevode of Ruthe- 
nia even before he got as close to home as Warsaw. 

Feeling as he did that the needs of the country must always 


take precedence over private wishes, he put aside his hopes of 
happiness and went to the Ukraine where he served for several 
years among the flames and hardships of a bitter war, barely able 
to send a letter now and then to his beloved Anusia. After that 
he was an envoy to the court of the Crimean Khan; then he 
fought on the King’s side in the terrible civil war unleashed by 
Crown Marshal Lubomirski, who rebelled against the great 
social changes with which the King wanted to strengthen the 
central government and rebuild the fabric of the country; and 
then he served in the Ukraine with Pan Jan Sobieski, the same 
who would become King Jan III, the nemesis of the Turks and 
savior of Christendom at Vienna. 

All this covered him with such fame and glory that he became 
renowned as the ‘First Soldier of the Commonwealth’ but his 
young years went by in anxiety and longing. 

Finally, in the beginning of the summer of 1668, when his 
commander sent him home to rest, he could at last go to his 
beloved, take her from Vodokty, and set out for Krakow where 
Princess Grizelda had come back from Vienna and waited to play 
the mother’s role at Anusia’s wedding. 

The Kmitas remained in Vodokty, not expecting to hear soon 
from Volodyovski, and preparing for a new happiness of their 
own. Providence had denied them children up till then but this 
was now to change, much to their delight. 

The year was fruitful beyond belief. The fields yielded such 
abundant harvests that they overflowed the barns, and the whole 
country became covered with open-air stacks. Fresh woodlands 
greened so thickly in one springtime season throughout the 
war-scarred countryside as would take two full years in any 
other time. The woods filled with game and mushrooms and 
the waterways were alive with fish as if this fecundity of the soil 
had spread to all the creatures. 

Volodyovski’s friends read the best possible omens for his 
marriage in this unusual natural abundance but fate was to prove 
otherwise quite soon. 


PART XXXI 


Chapter One 


IT WAS ON ONE of those glowing Autumn afternoons that Pan 
Andrei Kmita sat sipping his after-dinner mead in the cool shade 
of a summerhouse, gazing fondly through the crisscross bars of the 
leafy arbor at his wife who strolled along the clean-swept orchard 
avenue before him. 

She was a woman of unusual beauty, with thoughtful, finely 
chiseled features under her fair hair, and with such a sunny look 
about her face that she seemed angelic. She paced back and forth 
slowly and with care, full of quiet dignity and joy, because God's 
final blessing had been granted to her marriage and she was 
carrying her first child. 

Pan Andrei looked at her as if bemused with love, which of 
course he was. His eyes followed all her movements with the 
mute devotion of a faithful dog, but every so often his hand rose 
to his mustache, twisting it upward above his pensive grin, and 
then a broad, merry smile spread across his face. It called up 
images of a light-hearted, happy-go-lucky past, which wasn’t all 
that far behind him anyway. One glance was enough to show 
that he was a born devil-may-care soldier who must have caused 
more than his share of trouble in his bachelor years. 

Only the drone of insects and the spatter of ripe fruit falling 
to the ground broke the silence of the orchard around the 
summerhouse. The day glowed with all the beauty of early 
September. The sun no longer burned down as hotly as in the 
Summer months but it still shot its golden beams far and wide, 
ripening the crimson apples that clustered thickly in their silvery 
leaves, and bathing the round-crowned apple trees that 
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crouched throughout the orchard. The heavy-laden plum trees, 
purple with ripe fruit, also bowed their branches to the ground, 
and the first gossamer threads of cobwebs spun by Autumn 
spiders trembled among the boughs in a gentle breeze that barely 
served to stir the vegetation. 

It could have been just the beauty of the day that filled Pan 
Andrei with such pleased contentment because his face grew 
merrier as the afternoon went on. But then he took another sip 
of mead and called out to his wife: “Olenka, come here a 
minute! I want to tell you something.” 

“As long as it isn’t something I’d rather not hear,” she warned 
him. : 

“It won't be, by God! Come on now, give-an ear!” He threw 
an arm around her waist, pressed his mustache close to her fair 
hair and whispered softly: “But if it’s a boy then let’s call him 
Michal.” 

She flushed a little, turned her face aside and whispered in her 
turn: “But you promised you’d agree to name him Heracles.” 

“Well, you see, I was thinking of Volodyovski...” 

“Shouldn’t Grandfather’s memory be honored first?” 

“Hmm... You’re right! Where would I be without him, my 
dear benefactor that he was? But the second boy will have to be 
Michal! There’s no way around that!” 

Here Olenka tried to free herself from his arms and rise from 
the bench where she sat beside him, but he pressed her to him 
even more warmly than before and started kissing her lips and 
her eyes, saying all the while: 

“God how I love you, sweetheart! You’re my life, my love, 
my dearest everything!” 


* * * 


But they were interrupted just then by a servant, who ap- 
peared suddenly at the far end of the gravelled avenue which 
traversed the orchard, and hurried towards them, so that Pan 
Andrei had to release his wife. 

“What do you want?” he demanded sharply. 

“Pan Kharlamp has arrived, sir,” said the lad. “He’s waiting 
1nsidies” , 

But Kmita had already caught sight of his longnosed, heavy- 
whiskered friend approaching the arbor. 


“There he is!” he cried. “Dear God, look how much grey 
there is in that enormous mustache! Welcome, my dear com- 
rade! Welcome my dear old friend!” And he burst out of the 
summerhouse running towards the newcomer with wide-open 
arms. 

Pan Kharlamp, however, took his time in responding to this 
warm-hearted and sincere greeting, as if it wasn’t pleasure that 
brought him to the Kmitas’ peaceful country home. First he 
bowed with a stiff, formal flourish to Olenka, whom he used to 
see often in Keydany at the court of the late Voyevode of Vilna, 
then he pressed her hand respectfully to his dangling mustache, 
and only then threw himself into Pan Andrei’s arms and burst 
into tears without any warning. 

“Dear God! What’s wrong, my friend?” Pan Andrei was 1m- 
mediately alarmed. 

“God saw fit to bless one man with happiness and to withhold 
it from another,” the visitor sighed sadly and threw a worried 
glance at Pan Andrei’s wife. “But... I can explain my grief only 
to you alone.” 

Olenka rose at once, guessing that their guest found it diffi- 
cult to unburden himself of some great personal problem while 
Sitesvas there to hear it. 

“T’ll have some mead sent out to you here, gentlemen,” she 
said quietly. 

She left, and Kmita pulled Pan Kharlamp to the arbor and 
seated him on the bench. 

“What is it, then?” he urged. “What can I do to help you? You 
can count on me no matter what it 1s!” 

“Tt’s not about me,” the old campaigner said. “Nor do I need 
any help as long as this old hand and saber can still do their work. 
But our best friend, the most deserving cavalier in the Common- 
wealth, is in such sore straits that I don’t even know if he’s alive 
today.” 

“By Christ’s wounds!” Pan Andrei cried out. “Has something 
happened to Volodyovski?” 

“Indeed something has,” Pan Kharlamp replied in the tragic 
tone used for such occasions while fresh tears streamed down 
into his vast mustache. “I’m grieved to tell you that Miss Anna 
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Krasienska is no longer with us. 


“You mean she has died?” Kmita cried in shock, and seized his 
own head with both hands. 

“Just like a bird brought down by an arrow.” 

Neither of them said anything for a long while after that, and 
only the thud of ripe fruit falling on the ground, and the 
shuddering sighs with which Pan Kharlamp fought to control his 
tears, broke the heavy silence. 

Kmita was thunderstruck. He twisted his hands mutely in the 
air, translating Volodyovski’s tragedy to himself so that he might 
grasp the full extent of it, and the thought made him numb with 
fear. “Dear God! Dear God! Dear God!” he murmured finally in 
horror while Pan Kharlamp nodded. 

“Don’t let my tears shock you,” Kharlamp said at last. “Be- 
cause if your heart aches just on hearing about this calamity, 
imagine what it’s like for me who watched it happen with his 
own two eyes, and who saw all the agony of his grief as well.” 


* * * 


Another servant interrupted then, coming into the arbor with 
a tray, a flagon of aged mead and a second goblet, and followed 
closely by Pan Andrei’s wife. She was a thoughtful, serious- 
minded woman, but the natural curiosity of her gender had got 
the better of her, and she was eager to hear what this was all 
about. However, one look at her husband’s deeply troubled face 
was enough to tell her that something terrible had happened, 
and her heart opened to both the men at once. 

“What sort of news did you bring us, then?” she turned 
worriedly to Pan Kharlamp, and then urged both the men to 
share their trouble with her. “I may be able to cheer you up if 
that’s what you need, or I can weep with you if that would help 
matters, or | might be able to offer some acdmiee mae 

Pan Andrei, however, shook his head. 

“Not even your fine mind, my dear love, can come up with 
a solution to this problem,” he said. “And I’m worried about the 
effect this dreadful news would have on your health just now.” 

But Olenka had faced up to many shocks and tragedies before. 
“T can take a lot,” she reminded him. “It’s far more upsetting to 
worry without knowing why.” 

‘“Anusia has died!” Kmita said. 


All color drained out of Olenka’s face at once. She dropped 


so heavily to the bench that Kmita thought she was about to faint 
or fall ill. But her grief overcame the shock of the news and she 
began to weep helplessly, her face in her hands, while the two 
knights sniffed in chorus beside her and mopped their own tears. 

“Olenka,”’ Kmita said at last, trying to distract her. “Don’t you 
think that she must be in Heaven?” 

“It’s not for her sake that I’m weeping,” she said through her 
tears. “I know that her soul is at peace with God and that she’ll 
be happy for the rest of time; I wish I were as sure of my own 
salvation as I am of hers. Ah, you know there was never a more 
decent girl, a gentler soul or a kinder heart than she. It’s just that 
I'll miss her so much, and I’m so terribly sorry for Pan Michal 
in his suffering just now... Oh, my sweet Anulka! My dear, dear 
jem kal... .!”° 

“IT watched her last moments,” Kharlamp said. “God grant the 
Same peacetul end to everyone.” 

Wiemesilence lasted long enough for their tears to ease their 
grief a little. Then Kmita said: “But how did it happen? Tell us, 
my friend. Help yourself to some mead to make the telling 
casicr. 

“Thank you,” Kharlamp said, sniffed, wrung the tears out of 
his enormous whiskers and dipped them in the mead. “I'll take 
a sip or two if you’ll join me, because pain is like a wolf. It bites 
at the throat as much as it does the heart, and when it grabs you 
by the windpipe it can take the breath right out of you and 
choke you altogether. This, then, is how it was. I was on my way 
home from Tchenstohova, looking forward to some peaceful 
years on a piece of property I’m thinking of leasing out this way 
in Zmudya, which is where I’m from, because it’s high time | 
hung up my saber. I’ve had a bellyful of war. It was a good way 
for a man to live when I was a lad, and I was proud to serve, but 
now my thatch is all grizzled with age and it’s time to rest. Of 
course if there’s ever a need, or if can’t stand the quiet in the 
country, I might sign up again with some regiment, but all these 
civil wars, army mutinies and civic disobedience have soured me 
on soldiering because they only serve our enemies... Swiderski 
was a great soldier in his time,’—he named the leader ofthe 
latest upheaval in the mutinous Crown Army—“‘but let God be 


mssjudgce.” 


“Oh my dear, dear Anula!” Olenka broke in sadly. “What 
would have happened to us all if it you hadn’t helped me? You 
were my shieldyandiwvefuge, @h, my dearéstycinen) 

This was enough to send poor Pan Kharlamp into a fresh flood 
of tears, but Kmita interrupted with another question. “And 
where did you come across Volodyovski?” 

“In Tchenstohova. They broke their journey there to dedi- 
cate themselves at the Holy Shrine. He told me all about how 
they got engaged, and about the Krakow wedding where Prin- 
cess Grizelda was waiting to give the bride away, and how Miss 
Anna wouldn’t marry him without the blessings of her former 
lady. The girl was still as right as rain and he was as happy as a 
bird. ‘Here’s my reward for all my years of service,’ he said, as pleased 
with himself as you could imagine. ‘And isn’t it a great one?’ He 
even poked some fun at me, God give him peace, because there 
was a time when we locked horns, he and I, over that girl, and 
we were even supposed to settle it with sabers. But where is the 
poor thing now?” 

Here Pan Kharlamp hooted mournfully once more, but not 
for long because Kmita broke in again. “You say she was well? 
How come it came on her so quickly, then?” 

“Quick was the word. She was staying with the wife of Pan 
Martin Zamoyski who was in Tchenstohova at that time. Volo- 
dyovski spent all his days with her, and grumbled a bit about the 
delay, saying it would take them a year to get to Krakow at that 
rate, because everybody stopped them on the way and made a 
fuss about them. And why shouldn’t they? Everyone wants to 
play host to a soldier like Volodyovski, and once they’ve got him 
they hang on to him. He took me with him to visit Miss 
Krasienska and threatened to trim my whiskers if I turned her 
head. But this was just a joke, because she couldn’t see the world 
for him, they were so much in love... 

“T admit I did feel kind of sad at times,” the old soldier went 
on. “I mean there I was, as lonely as a nail in a wall, and with 
old age just around the corner. But that’s God’s will and I’ll live 
with it... Then one night he bursts into my quarters, eyes as big 
as saucers. ‘For God’s sake!’ he shouts. ‘D’you know where I can 
find a medic around here?’ So I asked what’s wrong. ‘She’s ill!’ he 
cries. ‘She doesn’t even know where she is!’ 1 asked when this 
happened. ‘I just had the word from Lady Zamoyska!’ he tells me. 


And all this, mind you, is happening in the middle of the night, 
so where were we to find some kind of a medic, especially since 
the monastery is the only building in one piece around Tchen- 
stohova and the rest of the town has more ruins than people? I 
finally tracked down a horse doctor who put up a fuss about 
going anywhere so late in the night, so I had to kick him all the 
way to Lady Zamoyska’s. 

“But what they needed there was a priest more than any 
medic,’ Pan Kharlamp sighed sadly. “Indeed, one of the Pauline 
Fathers had already got there, and he brought her back to 
consciousness with prayer so that she could at least receive the 
last rites, and take her leave of Pan Volodyovski, and next day, 
by noon, it was all over with her.” 

“Strange are the ways of the Lord,” Pan Andrei murmured. 

“Indeed they are. The horse doctor said that somebody 
must’ve cast a spell on her, though that’s unlikely in Tchensto- 
hova where witchcraft has no power. But what happened with 
Pan Michal, what he said, is another matter. I just hope the Lord 
Jesus won’t hold it against him because a man doesn’t know 
what he’s saying when he’s torn with grief... Anyway,’—and 
here Pan Kharlamp let his voice drop into a whisper—“he 
blasphemed in his distress and despair!” 

“For God’s sake!” Pan Andrei murmured softly. “He blas- 
phiemed?”’ 

“He ran from her bedside into the hall and then into the yard 
outside, reeling like a drunkard. There he raised both fists to the 
sky and started howling in a dreadful voice: ‘Is this my reward for 
all my wounds, all my hardships, and all my sacrifices for the Mother- 
land? I had just this one little lamb, Lord,’ he cried, ‘and You took 
her from me. It’s one thing to kill an armed man!’ he howled, ‘That’s 
God’s right and duty! But who’d squeeze the life out of a harmless dove 
unless he’s a fox, or a hawk, or a common weasel...2°” 

“For God’s sake, sir!” cried Pan Andrei’s wife. “Don't repeat 
it here or you’ll bring misfortune on this house!” 

Pan Kharlamp made a hasty sign of the cross. “Forgive me. 
That poor old soldier thought he’d finally earned his dues,’ he 
resumed. “And look at the reward he got! Ha! God knows best, 
though it’s hard for a mortal man to grasp His reasons or 
understand His justice. Anyway, right after these blasphemies, he 


grew as stiff as a board and fell to the ground. The priest 
conducted an exorcism over him straight away, so that evil 
spirits wouldn’t enter him, since they’re sure to come running 
at a whiff of blasphemy.” 

“Was he unconscious longe” 

“About an hour. He lay like a corpse. Then he snapped out 
of it, but only to lock himself up in his quarters where he refused 
to see anybody. I tried to talk to him during the funeral. ‘Sir 
Michal,’ | said. ‘Keep God in your heart.’ But he wouldn’t talk. I 
sat three more days in Tchenstohova, worrying about him, but 
it did no good to knock on his door. He had no use for me. I 
could neither think nor decide what to do. Keep trying? Or give 
up and go on my way? How was I to leave the poor man without 
doing something to make him feel better? But I could see I 
wasn’t getting anywhere so I took a chance on going to Pan 
Skshetuski. He’s the best friend Pan Michal ever had, and Pan 
Zagloba is another. I thought they might find a way through to 
him, especially Pan Zagloba who’s a clever man and knows what 
to say in every situation.” 

“And did you find Skshetuski?” 

“T reached his manor in Podlasye, but as luck would have it, 
both he and his lady had gone visiting in the Kalish region along 
with Pan Zagloba. That’s where his cousin Stanislav makes his 
home, as I’m sure you know. No one could tell me when they 
might be back. So I thought that since I was heading for Zmudya 
anyway I might as well stop here and tell you both what 
happened.” 

“I’ve always known you were a good friend and a decent 
man,” Kmita told him warmly. 

“It’s not myself I’m concerned about,” Pan Kharlamp said 
again. “But I’m awfully worried about Volodyovski... The way 
he looked, it wouldn’t take much more to drive him off his 
eaGed 

“God will protect him from anything like that,” Olenka said 
firmly. 

“If He does, then Pan Michal is likely to become a monk. I 
don’t mind telling you I’ve never seen such grief and despera- 
tion, and think what a shame it would be to lose such a soldier!” 

“How can it be any kind of shame if it adds to God’s glory?” 
Olenka asked gravely, and poor Pan Kharlamp, who never had 


been much of a theologian, started to twitch his enormous 
mustache and to rub his forehead. 

“Hmm. Well. As to that, my lady,” he mumbled at last. “It 
might add or it might subtract. Just count up, if you would, how 
many heretics and pagans he dispatched in his time, which 
must’ve pleased our Savior and His Holy Mother more than any 
sermons. Let everyone serve God as best he can, I say... There’re 
bound to be many holy men among the Jesuits who have better 
and wiser heads than Pan Volodyovski, but there’s no other 
swordsman like him in the Commonwealth...” 

“That’s as true as there’s a God in Heaven!” Pan Andrei 
agreed. “But where’s Volodyovski now? Still in Tchenstohova?” 

Mielemwvas there when I left. I can’t tell what he did after that. 
All I know is that he’s alone in his grief wherever he is, without 
a friend to help him and make him feel better, and to keep him 
from one of those desperate acts that often go hand-in-hand 
with misfortune.” 

Seodekeep you well, my friend!” Kmita cried out then, 
commending Pan Volodyovski to God’s special care, and called 
on God’s mother to intercede for him as well. “A brother 
couldn’t have done more for me than you did!” he recalled. 


* * * 


Olenka—or rather Pani Aleksandra, which was her proper 
name and title as Pan Andrei’s wife—said nothing for a time. She 
sat in deep thought and the silence spread from her to the two 
men. But then she raised her shining, fair head and turned her 
sky-blue eyes gravely on her husband. 

“Andy, do you remember how much we owe him, you and 
I?’ she asked. 

“Remember? Good God, if I ever lose sight of it I'll get a pair 
of eyes from a wayside mongrel, because I won't be able to look 
a decent man in the face with my own.” 

“Andy, you can’t abandon him like this,” she told him. 

“What do you mean?” 

“Go to him. Go to him, Andy. Go!” 

“What a heart this is!” Kharlamp burst out, seized Olenka’s 
hand, and covered it with kisses. “What decency and goodness 
always shine from a good woman! You are truly a great lady, 
ma’am, a very great lady, and your feelings prove it.” 


But Kmita didn’t like the sound of this advice. 

“I’d go to the ends of the world for him, you know it 
yourself,” he said to his wife, and started shaking his head from 
side to side. “I'd leave at once #f you weren’t likely to need me 
here. But now, the way things are... well, you know what’s 
involved! God forbid something should frighten you or some- 
thing violent should happen... I’d dry up with worry! A wife 
comes first. Even the best of friends must take second placeusiam 
sorry for Michal, of course I am, but... well, you see how it is!” 

“Tl be in good hands with our Laudanian friends,” Olenka 
said quietly. “Things are peaceful around here these days and I’m 
not likely to get frightened of just anything, you know. Nothing 
will happen to me unless it’s God’s will, and Pan Michal may be 
needing hielo. 

“Oh, he does! He does!” Kharlamp interrupted. 

“There, you hear it, Andy? I’m im$good health. I mimes 
Nobody will harm me. I know that you don’t want to leave me, 
bulge. 

“I’d rather charge a cannon with a fly whisk!” Kmita br@keum 
filencely. 

“IT know. But how can you not go? Won't you feel bitter each 
time you remember that you turned your back on a friend in 
need? And you might bring God’s anger down on us. He could 
withhold his blessings. Would you want to risk that?” 

“You're driving a redhot nail right through my head,” Pan 
Andrei complained. “You say God might take his blessings from 
us if I stay? That I am afraid of!” 

“Saving a friend like Michal is your sacred duty!” 

“T love Michal with all my heart, you know that! And you’re 
right, of course. What else can I do? Well, if I must go then I 
must and that’s all there’s to it! And the sooner the better since 
it looks as if every hour counts! But are you sure there’s no other 
way?” 

She shook her head, and he grumbled a few mild curses at Pan 
Yan Skshetuski and old Pan Zagloba for going off to Kalish at 
this of all times. 

“It’s you I’m worried about, my sweet love, not myself,” he 
said to her again, “though I’d rather lose everything I own than 
spend one day without you! Ah, if someone ever told me I’d 
leave you for any reason other than service to our country, I’d 


shove my saber down his throat so far that he’d be chewing on 
the hilt!” 

But she was right, and he knew it, and there was little more 
for him to say. 

“You say this is my sacred duty? So be it then! Only a fool 
looks behind him when it’s time to go! Ah, if it was anyone but 
Michal I would never do it. But if I must, I have to, and that’s 
that!” 

Then he turned to Pan Kharlamp, as brisk and decisive as he 
always was once a decision had been made and a path was 
charted. “Come with me to the stables to pick out the horses. 


And you, Olenka,’—he turned to his wife—“have them pack my 
baggage right away. Let one of the Laudanians look after the 
foreshing... 

“But you, my good friend,’—he clamped his arm around Pan 
Kharlamp’s shoulder as they walked away—“must stay here at 
least through the next two Sundays. Look after my wife for me. 
Make sure she’s alright. Maybe you'll even find something in 
this neighborhood you can lease so you can stay longer. What 
about Lubitch? Take that, if you want. Now let’s go. Let’s hurry 
to the stables. I leave in an hour.” 


Chapter Iwo 


IT WAS WELL BEFORE SUNSET when Pan Andrei set out on his 
journey. Olenka’s eyes shined with tears as he rode away and she 
blessed him with a crucifix in which some splinters of the True 
Cross were artfully set in gold. And because he was used to sudden 
rapid marches, these having been his specialty from his earliest 
years, he drove his horses and himself without pause for breath as 
if he were chasing Tartar raiders. 

He rode to Vilna (or Vilnius, as it is known among the 
Lithuanians) and then through Grodno and Bialystok south into 
Podlasye. Passing through Lukov County, he discovered that 
Pan Yan Skshetuski with his wife and children and old Pan 
Zagloba came back from Kalish just the day before, so he 
decided to stop off and see them because they were the best 
source for advice on how to save or help Volodyovski. The stern 
and serious Pan Yan had been his closest friend since their old 
days in the service of Prince Yeremi Vishnovyetzki, in the 
Transdnieper country, in the Cossack Wars when Hmyelnitzki 
scourged Ruthenia and the Ukraine with fire and sword, and in 
the most recent deluge of Swedish invasion. The fat, old, one- 
eyed, roistering Zagloba had ridden side by side with the di- 
minutive Volodyovski in some of the most famous of all their 
adventures, and exercised an enormous influence on the little 
soldier. Pan Andrei loved him just as much as they, owing him 
everything including life itself, but he knew that Zagloba and 
Skshetuski would always mean more to Volodyovski. 

They were delighted and surprised to see him but their joy 
soon turned to grief and tears when he told his story. The old 
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knight couldn’t make his peace with the news all day, and wept 


so copiously alone by the fishpond that—as he said it later—the 
pond had to be saved from overflowing by opening the sluices. 
But having wept his fill he gave some thought to what had to be 
done and this is the advice he gave when they all sat down to 
discuss the matter. 

“You can’t go,” he said to Pan Skshetuski, “because you’ve 
been elected magistrate, and what with all the wars we’ve had, 
and one disorder or another, there are a lot of restless spirits who 
must be brought to heel. And judging by what our friend Pan 
Kmita has just told us, it looks as if the storks will stay in 
Vodokty through the Winter because they’ve been added to the 
working livestock and they’ve a job to do. 

“Small wonder then that it’s a hardship for you to go traveling 
right now,” he said to Pan Andrei. “You’ve shown great heart, 
my friend, by setting out at all, but if I’m to be quite honest 
about it, I’d say: go back home. What Michal needs is someone 
even closer to him, someone who won’t take it amiss if he’s 
snubbed, or feel hurt if he’s pushed aside with a bee in his ear, 
and left to cool his heels. Patientia is the ticket, and so is a great 
deal of experience in dealing with human frailties and follies. 
And all you have to offer, my young friend, is friendship which, 
in this case, non sufficit. Don’t hold it against me, but you must 
agree that Yan and I are older friends of his, and that we've 
shared many more adventures in our time. Sweet God!” the old 
knight wondered out loud. “How many times did I save his neck 
or he mine!” 

“What if I resigned my post as county deputy?” Skshetuski 
interrupted. “I could go then!” 

“Yan, that’s public service!” Zagloba admonished. 

“God knows,” the troubled Pan Yan said, “that 1 love my 
cousin Stanislav better than a brother, but Michal means even 
more to me than that.” 

“And even more to me,’’said Zagloba, “since I never had close 
kin that I know of. But Ict’s not waste time arguing who ts 
closer. Think, Yan, how long it’s been since this tragedy struck 
Michal. If it was something fresh I’d tell you myself: let your 
work hang and go! But count up all the time it took Pan 
Kharlamp to get to Zmudya from Tchenstohova, and then for 


Pan Kmita to get to us from Zmudya. Now it’s not just a matter 
of going to Michal but staying with him too, not just shedding 
tears and commiserating with him but offering reasoned argu- 
ments, not just pointing to our Savior as his best example of how 
to cope with suffering and grief, but also easing his heart_and 
mind with a joke or two, restoring his spirits, and distracting him 
with some pleasant pastimes! 

“Hmm,” he went on, struck by an idea. “D’you know who 
should go? Me, that’s who! And that’s just what I'll do! If I find 
him in Tchenstohova then I'll bring him here. If I don’t, then 
I’ll go looking for him in Moldavia if that’s what it takes, and I 
won't stop Heng until I’m too old and weak to lift a pinch of 
snuff to my nose. 

The two younger knights leaped up, rom the old noble in 
their arms and began to hug him; and he was so moved by this 
demonstration of their love, respect and admiration that he 
started to shed a few fresh sentimental tears, still shaken as he 
was by Pan Michal’s terrible misfortune and by his own antici- 
pated sacrifice and hardships. 

“Just don’t you dare to thank me on Michal’s behalf,” he 
huffed. “Because no one is closer to him than I.” 

“We wouldn’t dream of it, sir,” Kmita said. “But we’d have to 
have stone hearts, or be totally heartless, not to be stirred by 
your willingness to take on such hardships for a friend’s sake, and 
at your age too. Anyone else of your venerable years would be 
thinking only about a warm spot by the stove, but you talk about 
this long and wearying journey as if you were no older than I or 
Pan Skshetuski.” 

Pan Zagloba never made a secret of how old he was, but he 
didn’t like it when someone alluded to old age as a companion 
to helplessness and debility; so even though his eyes were still 
moist and red with tears, he threw Pan Andrei a somewhat chilly 
glance. 

“My dear young sir,” he growled. “When I began my seventy- 
seventh year I felt a little pang at the thought of those two sevens 
hanging over my neck like a pair of axes. But once | gotstangeg 
on my eighties it was as if a brand new spirit leaped into my 
bones. I even thought about getting married, dam’me if I didn’t! 
And if I had, we’d soon see which of us would’ve had the storks 
working overtime.” 


“I don’t deny it, sir,” Pan Andrei assured him. “And I’d be the 
first to trumpet your praises.” 

“And Vd put you in your place just as I did the late Pan 
Revera Pototzki, who was Grand Hetman of the Crown before 
Pan Sobieski, and in the King’s own presence. He had the bad 
judgment to say something about my getting old, so I challenged 
him to show how many times he could roll head over heels 
without a break. And d’you know what happened? The lackeys 
had to get him to his feet after just three flips, because he 
couldn't do it on his own, while I did more than thirty. Ask 
Skshetuski if you don’t believe me. He saw it all with his own 
two eyes.” 


* * * 


The story, like so many of Pan Zagloba’s stories, was just a 
figment of his imagination, and Skshetuski knew that the old 
knight had got into the habit of citing him as an eyewitness to 
all his wild claims and improbable successes, so he didn’t even 
blink an eye and started talking about Volodyovski. 

But the old knight lapsed into an unusual silence, turning 
something over in his mind until after they had eaten dimmer, 
when his humor improved quite considerably. 

“Let me tell you what I’ve been thinking for a while,” he said. 
“And it’s not something you’d hear from just anybody, because 
it takes a special brain and a world of experience to come up 
with something this profound. In fact you wouldn’t hear this 
from anyone but me. And what I say is that our Michal will get 
over this blow much easier than we thought at first.” 

“God grant it,” Kmita said. “But what makes you think sor” 

“What makes me think so? Three things. A good head, one 
that I was born with, along with a knowledge of the world that 
you younger fellows can’t possibly have acquired, and the fact 
that I know Michal inside out. Everybody has a different nature, 
and reacts differently to calamity. With one, misfortune is like a 
stone thrown into a river. Everything looks calm on the surface, 
the water runs on undisturbed as if nothing happened. But that 
stone is down there on the bottom, getting in the way of the 
natural flow, upsetting the current and tearing at the smooth 
order of the stream, and it’ll stay there ripping things apart until 
Milehe water has flowed into the Styx. You, Yan, are one of 


those, and that’s why your life is likely to be harder because your 
pain and memories stay with you for ever. Another kind of man 
takes his misfortunes like a fist cracking him on the back of the 
neck. He might get stunned at first, but he’ll get back on his feet 
soon enough, and when the bruise is gone he'll forget about it. 
Those are the lucky ones, [fd say. They have it better im las 
world.” 

The younger knights listened to the fruits of Pan Zagloba’s 
wisdom with complete attention, which made him feel much 
better about everything and improved his humor even more. 

“I’ve gotten to know Michal through and through,” he went 
on, pleased with the respectful silence with which they were 
listening. “God is my witness that I don’t want to say anything 
about him that might make it seem as if I weren’t devoted to 
him heart and soul. I am! But I think that what he misses most 
is the idea of marriage rather than the girl. Alright, so he’s taken 
a dreadful blow just now, and he’s sunk in a terrible despair, and 
with good reason too! This really hit him like a bolt of hghtning! 
You can’t image how eager he always was to get himself mar- 
nied, There isn't an ounce of sreéed im his,entire body, he hase 
driving personal ambitions, and he never asked God or the 
Commonwealth for anything for himself. He turned his back on 
whatever material possessions he had, the Devil’s taken every- 
thing he owned, he never grumbled about his pay or asked for 
promotions, and all he ever wanted was a loving wife as his 
reward for all those years of service. The way he looked at it was 
that he’d earned this tasty piece of bread, that it was his due, and 
it’s snatched away from him just as he was about to take his first 
bite! And there you have it! Eat air, if you want to! So what’s 
the big surprise about his despair? I’m not saying that he doesn’t 
miss the girl. Of course he does! He loved her! But I’m here to 
tell you, as God is dear to me, that what he’s really mourning 1s 
his lost chance to marry, even though he’d swear with all his 
heart that it’s the other way around.” 

“God grant that this be true,” Skshetuski repeated. 

“Just wait a bit and you'll see,” the old knight assured him. 
“Let these fresh wounds heal over in his soul, and let him grow 
some new skin over them, and we’ll soon see his old spirit 
coming back to him. 

“The true periculum,” the old knight went on, “is in the 


likelihood that he might do something hasty in his present state 
of anger and despair and regret it later. That’s what worries me. 
Mind you, the worst that could’ve happened to him has most 
likely happened. Misfortune doesn’t waste much time in driving 
people to a quick decision. If that’s so then there’s probably little 
we can do, but don’t get me wrong. I’m not saying this to get 
out of going. In fact my lad’s already airing out my shirts to pack 
for the journey. I said what I said to raise your spirits a little 
because things may not be as bad as we supposed.” 

“Once again, father, you'll be Michal’s good medicine and 
cure!” Pan Skshetuski said. 

“As I was yours, remember? I just hope I find him quick 
enough before he turns into some kind of hermit or buries 
himself somewhere in the Wild Lands. That’s been his home 
since childhood, and he could run to the Steppe as if it were his 
mother. You, Master Kmita, made some remarks about my age 
a while ago. But let me tell you, that if ever an express rider 
made better time than I will be doing, I’ll ask you to give me 
old socks to darn when I get back, or shell peas in the kitchen, 
or spin wool. Hardships won’t stop me, wayside hospitality 
won’t tempt me, and neither food nor drink will slow me down 
for asingle moment. You’ve never seen the kind of speed-march 
that I will be making! I’m so ready for it I feel as if I was sitting 
on a cobbler’s awl! And I’ve already told my lad to dip my 
traveling shirt in goat grease to repel the insects.” 


Chapter Three 


AS IT HAPPENED, Pan Zagloba didn’t travel as rapidly as he said 
he would and the closer that he got to Warsaw the slower his pace 
became. This was a time when King Yan Casimir, a great states- 
man and a truly loving monarch who had put out the worst of the 
many border fires, and who had brought the Commonwealth 
safely through a deluge of enemy invasions, sought his own peace 
in abdication, and renounced his throne. He had endured every- 
thing, suffered through everything, and took upon himself all the 
blows which came from external enemies; but, later, when he 
tried to bring about internal reforms, only to have opposition and 
revolt heaped on him by an ungrateful nation, he shed the crown 
which had become an intolerable burden. 

The county and territorial dietines were already finished all 
over the country, and the Primate, Archbishop Prazmovski, had 
set November 5 as the date of the special convocation of parlia- 
ment which was to review the candidates, seat the electoral 
commission, and fix the day for a new King’s election. 

The various candidates and parties threw themselves into 
early efforts to captivate electors, and though the polls them- 
selves were to decide the issue, everyone understood the impor- 
tance of this electoral convention and hurried to attendayiime 
roads to Warsaw were jammed with territorial delegates in 
carriages and on horseback with their grooms and servants. The 
great lords of the senate came with their glittering courts, private 
regiments and households, and the country inns along the way 
were jammed to overflowing, so that finding a bed for the night 
was no simple matter. 
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Pan Zagloba’s age did give him an advantage in securing 
quarters, but his vast fame and reputation among his brother 
gentry contributed a great deal to the delays throughout his long 
journey. 

It often happened that he’d come to some crowded hostelry, 
occupied by some traveling personage along with his court, 
where the sight of his milk-white beard would prompt the 
residing magnate to invite him for an evening meal. Convinced 
that his company would delight everyone, Zagloba never re- 
fused an invitation, but once across the threshold, when his host 
would ask ‘whom do I have the honor?’ he’d cock his fists proudly 
Sumimisemios, sure of the effect, and announce in that expected 
mixture of Latin and Polish: “Zagloba sum.” 

These two words never failed to provoke amazement, arms 
flung wide in greeting, and cries of ‘this must be my luckiest day!’ 
from the overjoyed host. Then came the calls that summoned 
courtiers and traveling companions who were told to feast their 
eyes on this ‘living paragon of all the gentry’s virtues,’ and at this 
gloria et decus’ or embodiment of all the qualities that made the 
knighthood of the Commonwealth what it was. Throngs of 
journeying nobles pressed together to shake his hand or to voice 
their admiration of him, while the younger gentry ran to kiss the 
skirts of his traveling coat and ask for his blessing. After which 
the baggage carts disgorged kegs and flagons for a celebration 
that might last three days. 

Everyone thought that he was traveling as a regional delegate 
or deputy to the diet and were amazed to hear that this was not 
the case. But he explained that he had passed the honor to a 
younger man ‘so that the youth of the country might acquire experience 
in public affairs.’ Now and again he told the real reason for his 
journey, but for most other audiences he'd merely say, that as an 
old campaigner, he wanted a last taste of war against Doro- 
shenko’s rebel Cossacks in the east. 

These statements, testifying to his modesty and valor, simply 
added to the vast respect that everybody showed him. Nor did 
anyone think any the less of him because he wasn't a member of 
the diet, since everyone knew that the arbiters, or observers, 
often possessed more influence than the elected deputies them- 
selves. Besides, each senator, no matter how powerful and dis- 
tinguished, was well aware that the election was only a few 


weeks away, and that the slightest comment from a man as well 
known and revered as Pan Zagloba, would be worth the old 
knight’s weight in gold when it came to swaying the hearts and 
minds of the voting gentry, so that even the greatest lords were 
eager to hobnob with him and show him full honors. 

The Palatine of Podlasye kept him at his table for three days 
and the influential Patz family of Lithuania, whom he came 
across in Kalushin, literally carried him about in their arms. 
Quite a few magnates took pains to shower him privately with 
expensive gifts, so that his open charabanc, with its oilskin roof 
folded back for comfort, soon bulged with casks of vodka, wines, 
costly ornaments, pistols and gilded sabers. __ 

His servants had the best time of their lives with all this 
adulation, but Pan Zagloba found himself traveling at such a 
snail’s pace that it took him three weeks just to get to Minsk in 
upper Mazovia. 


x * * 


Minsk, however, offered him an unexpected shock] iite 
market square was jammed with such a brilliant retinue when his 
wagon rolled into it that Pan Zagloba knew he had seen nothing 
like it anywhere along the way. Whoever this splendid magnate 
might have been, his courtiers strutted in dazzling livery. Only 
half a regiment of foreign infantry served as the traveling poten- 
tate’s ceremonial escort, since no one brought an army to an 
electoral convention, but they were so magnificently uniformed 
and equipped that the King of Sweden could have no finer 
guards. The gilded coaches and the baggage train groaned under 
cargoes of provisions, costly table settings, and oriental rugs and 
tapestries used for decorating the floors and walls of hostelries 
on the way, while the entire household was almost wholly 
foreign so that the old knight heard few words in any language 
he could understand. 

But eventually Pan Zagloba spotted a courtier dresseamam 
Polish costume, ordered his groom to halt, and being quite sure 
of an excellent rest-break in his journey, prepared to climb out. 
He had already thrust one leg out of his wagon and now asked 
the passing courtier: “Whose household is this?” 

“Whose but our master’s?” the courtier replied with a lofty 
alte 


“And who might that be?” 

“His Highness the Prince-Equerry of Lithuania!” the courtier 
announced. 

“Who?” asked Zagloba. 

“Are you deaf or something? This is the traveling household 
of Prince Boguslav Radzivill, who is here as a delegate to the 
electoral convention, and who, God grant the day, will be our 
imeseelcing after the election.” 

The old knight jerked his leg back into the carriage as if he’d 
touched fire and cried to his driver: “Get going! This is no place 
fons!” 

And then he hurried out of Minsk shaking with indignation 
and hardly able to believe his ears. 

“Dear God!” he muttered as his carriage rattled out of town. 
“Your ways are a mystery, and if You don’t crack this traitor in 
the neck with a bolt of lightning, You must have some special 
purpose that a mere mortal shouldn’t dare to question. But 
looking at it from a human viewpoint, I’d say that what this son 
of a bitch deserves is a first class thrashing. Things can’t be going 
well with our splendid Commonwealth if such perfidious turn- 
coats, who are devoid of all honor and conscience, not only 
escape punishment but travel about as safe and powerful as ever, 
and even get to hold public office like good citizens... 

“Where else could this happen?” he appealed to the cloudless 
sky. “What other country would put up with this? Are we 
doomed, or what? Our good Yan Casimir was a fair monarch but 
far too forgiving! The worst scoundrels have got used to getting 
away with it, though this can’t be wholly Yan Casimir’s fault. It 
looks as if the whole nation can’t tell right from wrong and that 
it’s lost all its civic conscience...! 

“Tfui! Tfui!” he spat in disgust. “So he’s a deputy to the diet? 
People entrust the safety and integrity of our Motherland to such 
hands as his? And aren’t these the same hands that did their best 
to tear our Commonwealth apart and load it down with Swedish 
chains just a few years ago? We'll perish, there's no other 
answer! And they’re even talking about electing him our King: 
How can he be a deputy anyway? For God’s sake, the law 1s clear 
on that point! No one can hold public office in the Common- 
wealth if he also holds office in a foreign country, and he’s the 
fee ernor-General of his flea-bitten uncle’s Prussia, isn’t he? 


“Ah, but wait! Wait! I’ve got you!” the old knight cheered up. 
“What about the rules of procedure? Hmm? How about the 
process for seating delegates? I may be just an observer, not a 
deputy, but if I don’t go to the meeting hall and demand some 
answers, may I turn into a capon with my driver here as the 
butcher to dress me for stuffing... There’re bound to be some 
deputies over there who'll back me! 

“Ha, you traitor!” he bellowed happily into the empty air. “I 
don’t know if I'll manage to pull down such a great lord as you 
and have you thrown out of the electoral convention, but it’s a 
sure thing that it won't help you with your own election! Poor 
Michal must wait for me a little longer, I’m afraid, but this 1s all 
pro publico bono and for the country’s good.” 


* * * 


Reflecting on such matters, Pan Zagloba made fervent prom- 
ises to himself that he’d get busy behind the scenes, throw as 
much doubt as he could on Prince Boguslav’s right to sit in the 
convention, and work among the deputies to unseat the traitor. 
With all this boiling in his mind, he speeded up his journey so 
as not to miss the opening of the convocation. 

He arrived in time. In fact he came early. There were sommmamy, 
delegates and partisans of the various candidates already in War- 
saw, that there was no room in any of the city hostelries or the 
inns of Praga across the Vistula or, for that matter, anywhere in 
the countryside around the crowded city. Nor could he very 
well invite himself to someone else’s quarters where three or 
four people had to share one room. 

The old knight spent his first night in the famous taproom of 
Fukier in the city and that passed pleasantly enough. But next 
day, sobering up in his wagon, he was at a loss about what to do. 

“God, God!” he moaned in the worst of humor, peering along 
the Krakow Prospect through which he was passing. “Here’s the 
Chapel of the Bernardines which I liberated from the Swedes. 
And there are the ruins of the Kazanovski Palace which I 
captured almost singlehanded. What an ungrateful city! I had to 
tear it from the enemy with my own blood and sweat and now 
it Won’t spare some quiet corner for my poor grey head.” 

But this was less a matter of ingratitude on the city’s part than 
the simple fact that there was no unoccupied corner to be found 


anywhere in Warsaw. The old knight, however, was under the 
protection of his lucky star, because he barely reached the 
Kazanovski Palace when some voice in the street shouted at his 
G@mver. Stop! Pull up!” 

The lackey hauled back on the reins and an unknown noble 
approached the wagon with a beaming smile. 

“Sir! Pan Zagloba!” he cried joyfully. “Don’t you recognize 
mie?” 

Zagloba saw a young man, barely in his thirties, dressed in a 
military lynx-fur cap with a slanting feather, a scarlet surcoat and 
a crimson kontush cinched by a rich silk sash woven from gold 
threads. The stranger’s face was unusually handsome, with a pale 
skin that was only partly tanned by the winds and weather, 
sky-blue eyes filled with some pensive sadness, and features of 
such delicate fragility that they seemed too beautiful for a man. 

Despite his Polish costume he wore his hair full, in a long 
sweep falling to his shoulders, and his beard and mustache were 
trimmed and curled in the Western European fashion. Standing 
beside the carriage, he threw his arms wide-open in greeting, 
and even though Pan Zagloba couldn’t quite place him at the 
moment or recall his name, he leaned out of his seat to hug him 
around the neck. 

They squeezed and clasped each other for a while, pulling 
back now and then so that each could take a good look at the 
other, and finally Pan Zagloba said: “Forgive me, sir, but | can't 
quite remember where we met...” 

“I’m Hassling-Ketling!” cried the laughing stranger. 

“For God’s sake!’ the old knight exclaimed. “The face seemed 
familiar but your Polish clothing changed you altogether! I’m 
used to seeing you in a Reiter’s jacket... Ha! So now you're 
dressing like a Polish noble?” 

“That’s because I am one! The Commonwealth has been a 
mother to me, taking me in when | was little more than an 
orphan lad, and giving me everything I have, so I've decided to 
treat her like a son. Did you know that | was given a patent of 
nobility after the last war?” 

“That’s wonderful news! You’ve done so well among us, 
thene” 

“Tn that and more. I found a man in Courland, right across 
the Zmudyan border, who has the same name and origins as I, 


and who adopted me, admitted me to his coat-of-arms, and gave 
me my start. He lives in Courland but he has some lands on our 
side of the border and let me have some property to begin my 
holdings.” 

“Good luck to you, then! So you’re landed gentry, are you 
now? Does that mean that you’ve given up soldiering alto- 
gether?” 

“Just for the time being. But you can count on me to join the 
colors whenithere-stamealineed.” 

“Well done! Well spoken! That’s just what I did when I was 
a young man, though there’s some fire in the old bones yet! But 
what are you doing in Warsawe”’ 

“I’m a deputy to the cone 

“God bless you! So you’re now Polish, Bigee and bone?” 

“And with my heart and soul, which means a lot more,” the 
young knight smiled broadly. 

“And are you married now as well?” 

“No,” Ketling sighed. “I’m not.” 

“That’s all that’s missing, then, to make your life complete, 
because it’s marriage that settles a man, as it did Pan Kmita. But 
wait a minute, could it be that your old affections for Bil- 
levitchovna are still on your mind?” 

“Since you seem privy, sir, to what I thought to be my own 
secret, then I’ll confess that no one else has come along as yet...” 

“Come on now,” the old knight chided the sentimental Scots- 
man. “You ought to have more sense, a traveled man like you. 
She’s about to bring a little Kmita into the world, so what’s the 
good of pining? What’s the point of sighing after someone when 
she’s so much closer to another man? It even sounds silly.” 

“All I said was that no one else happened to come along,” 
Ketling said, sighed, and raised his sad eyes mournfully towards 
thetsksy. 

“But they will! They will! Don’t worry about that! We'll get 
you married yet! I know it from my own experience that too 
much constancy in matters of the heart is downright unhealthy. 
I missed a lot of chances and turned my back on some delightful 
little snippets in my time just because I was as faithful as a 
Troilus... And for what? Eh? Who needs all that fretting?” 

“If only God would give everyone such a light-hearted spirit 
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as yours, good sir!” Ketling said with fervor. 


~My heart is light because I’ve always lived with temperate 
modesty,” Pan Zagloba said. “Which is why my bones don’t 
creak as they might these days. But where are you staying? Have 
you found an inn?” 

“T’ve a pleasant little manor near Mokotov just across the city, 
which I built for myself soon after the war.” 

“Then you’re doubly lucky because I’ve been searching for a 
room all day and I can’t find anything anywhere in or around 
tie city.” 

“For God’s sake!” Ketling cried. “My dear friend! You must 
stay with me! No, you can’t refuse me! There’s lots of room in 
the manor and there are barns and a good stable for your men 
and horses.” 

“Ah, you’re a gift from Heaven!” Pan Zagloba cried. “Thank 
God for old friendships.” 


* * * 


Ketling climbed into the carriage and they started off. On the 
way Pan Zagloba told him about the misfortune that overtook 
Pan Volodyovski, and Ketling wrung his hands in sorrow be- 
cause this was the first that he had heard of it. 

“You may not know this, sir, but he and I became great 
lends in the recent wars,” Ketling said at last. “That's what 
makes this blow such a frightful shock. We were together 
through the campaigns in Prussia and all the other sieges where 
the Swedes still held out in the towns and castles. We rode 
together in the Ukraine, and against Pan Lubomirski in his 
unfortunate rebellion, and back again in the Ukraine under Pan 
Sobieski who became Lord High Constable of the Crown after 
Lubomirski. One saddle served us for a pillow. We ate our 
rations out of the same bowl. They called us Castor and Pollux, 
we were that inseparable and close. The only time in recent 
years that we weren’t together was when he went to Zmudya 
for Panna Krasienska. And to think that all his best hopes 
vanished as swiftly as an arrow in the wind!” 

“Nothing is constant in this vale of tears,” Pan Zagloba said. 

“Except a steady friendship.” 

Simiat s true.” 

“We'll have to put our heads together and find out where he 
is. Maybe we’ll hear something from Pan Sobieski who dotes on 


Volodyovski as if he were the apple of his eye. And if not there 
then elsewhere. Warsaw is full of delegates from every territory 
and region; it’s impossible that someone wouldn’t have heard 
the whereabouts of such a famous knight. I’ll help in every way 
I can, better than if mytonvinelieswere at stake, © 

Talking like that they drove to Ketling’s manor which turned 
out to be a mansion rather than just a country house. The inner 
rooms were richly furnished with many costly objects, some of 
which Ketling bought and some that he acquired as a soldier’s 
booty. There was a specially fine collection of ornamental weap- 
ons hung along the walls which delighted the old knight a great 
deal: 

“You could put up twenty people here!” he exclaimed, peer- 
ing around with pleasure. Then, switching back to the convoca- 
tion, he asked suddenly: “But tell me, how do you feel about 
Boguslav Radzivill?” 

“I feel nothing for him or about him. I gave up his service 
from the time when Pan Kmita’s Tartars took me prisoner at 
Warsaw and I haven’t thought about it since. He’s a powerful 
and influential magnate but he’s an evil man.” And again, as Pan 
Zagloba could see at a glance, he drifted into a memong@ies 
Olenka. “I saw enough of him in Taurogen when he was laying 
his foul snares against that heavenly creature...” 

“Heavenly? Come on! What makes you think she’s some kind 
of angel?” Pan Zagloba had no patience with sentimental mus- 
ings unless they were his own. “Will you get her out of your 
head once and for all? She’s made of the same clay as anyeoumen 
woman and she can break like the rest of them. But that’s not 
what I want to talk about just now!” 

Here Pan Zagloba turned beet-red with anger and his eyes 
bulged with such passion that they threatened to pop out of his 
head. 

“Imagine! That scoundrel is a delegate!” he burst (ouiea 
member of the parliament, no less!” 

“Who is?” Ketling asked, surprised, his thoughts still circling 
about Olenka. 

“Boguslav Radzivill, that’s who! But the rules! The rules that 
govern seating and verification! Listen, you’re a delegate your- 
self, you can raise that matter from the floor and I’ll support you 
from the gallery, you can be sure of that! The law is with us, and 


if they feel like going around the law then I’ll stir up such an 
uproar among the observers that we’ll have blood flowing in the 
aisles!” 

Pent do that, sir!” Ketling pleaded, because Pan Zagloba 
was quite capable of doing what he said. “Ill raise the matter 
because it should be raised. But for God’s sake don’t disrupt the 
diet!” 

But Pan Zagloba was now in full gallop, letting his anger 
sweep him away like a runaway wild mustang. “Ill go to the 
Speaker, who's an old friend of mine!” he howled. “Pll set the 
Patz brothers baying at Boguslav! The least we’ll do is remind 
everyone of all his past intrigues. I heard on the road that this 
scoundrel has the crown in mind for himself, if you can believe 
te 

“The nation would have to sink to its lowest ebb and be unfit 
to live if his kind could be elected King,” Ketling answered 
promptly. “But get some rest, sir. Relax a little here. And then 
we'll pick a day to go to Pan Sobieski to ask about our friend.” 


Chapter Four 


THE ELECTORAL CONVENTION opened a few days later. Because 
this time it was the turn of Lithuania to nominate the Speaker, the 
post went to Pan Antoni Hrapovyetzki, the Chamberlain of 
Smolensk who would later become the Voyevode of Vitebsk, and 
who was known as a gentle and conciliatory man who wanted 
everything to happen by consensus. 

Since the sole business of this diet was to set the date for the 
General Election and appoint the supervisory commission, and 
since this offered no arena for inter-party squabbles, everyone 
expected the convention to pass rather quietly. 

But this is not what happened. 

Right at the beginning, when Delegate Ketling questioned 
the legal standing of the Byelsk delegation, including Prince 
Boguslav Radzivill who owned vast possessions in that Pod- 
lasyan region, some stentorian voice boomed out among the 
arbiters in the gallery: “Traitor! Foreign functionary!” 

Other voices took up the shout. Some deputies joined it on 
the floor, and suddenly the parliament split into two factions, 
with one demanding the ouster of the gentlemen from Byelsk 
and the other calling for their seating. A review commission was 
hastily convened to look into the matter, and eventually permit- 
ted Boguslav to remain, but the blow to Radzivill’s ambitions 
was a serious one. The fact that his qualifications were thrown 
under discussion, and that all his treacheries during the Swedish 
war were dragged so unexpectedly into the public forum, cov- 
ered him with fresh opprobrium throughout the Common- 
wealth and totally undermined all his ambitious plans. 
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Those plans had been quite logical and simple. He counted on 
a bitter competition among the several foreign candidates, and 
thought quite correctly, that when the partisans of the French 
Prince de Conde, the Duke of Lorraine, and the German Duke 
of Neuburg succeeded in discrediting each other, the compro- 
mise choice might go to a native son. 

His pride and all his flatterers suggested that if that should 
happen then this native son could be none other than the most 
eye-catching of the Polish magnates, one who commanded the 
greatest influence and power, and whose family antecedents 
were the most distinguished: in other words, himself. 

He kept his ambitions a close-guarded secret, biding his time 
until it was safe to come out into the open, but he had worked 
hard to put together a network of supporters throughout Lithu- 
ania and now began to set his snares in Warsaw. Right at the 
start, however, all his plans were ruined. The unexpected uproar 
about his former treason ripped such a huge hole in his calcula- 
tions that, as the people said it at the time, “all his fish escaped,’ 
and the crown he craved slipped out of his grasp. He boiled with 
rage throughout the sessions of the review commission. Ketling, 
as a member of parliament, was safe from his vengeance, but he 
let his courtiers know that he’d pay well for the name of that 
arbiter who had first roared ‘Traitor!’ and ‘Turncoat!’ in support 
of Ketling. 

Pan Zagloba was too widely known to remain anonymous for 
long. Nor did he hide his part in the affair. The Prince secthed 
all the more when he identified the implacable old knight, who 
had done so much to undermine the Radzivill machinations 1n 
the last Swedish war, but he knew that a man of such enormous 
popularity could say pretty much whatever he pleased in the 
Commonwealth and get away with it. 

Zagloba knew it just as well. The early rumors of Boguslav’s 
vengeance didn’t worry the shrewd old man at all. In fact he'seme 
his own warning message to the Prince when he said at a large 
gathering of gentry later in the month: “I wouldn’t bet much on 
anybody’s safety if one hair falls off my head as a result of his 
conniving, no matter who he is. The election isn’t far away, and 
when a hundred thousand of our brother gentry get together 
along with their sabers somebody could get chopped up into 
mincemeat without too much trouble.” 


* * * 


The Prince got the message, bit back his own rejoinder and 
smiled with contempt, but privately he agreed that the old 
knight was right. 

The next day he had apparently changed his mind about him, 
because when someone mentioned Zagloba during one of Bo- 
guslav’s own splendid banquets, he said for all to hear: “As I have 
it, this gentleman is quite deadset against me. But I’ve always 
loved men of principle and valor so I'll continue to be fond of 
him no matter how much damage he might do to me.” 

A week later, when they met at a dinner given by Pan 
Sobieski, who was now Grand Hetman of the Crown, the Prince 
said the same thing to Zagloba’s face. 

“My dear Pan Zagloba!” he called out the length of the table. 
“I’ve heard that even though you’re not a delegate, and even 
though I’m innocent of any wrongdoing, you did your best to 
have me ousted from the congress. But I forgive you, as a 
Christian should, and if you ever need my patronage I'll be 
pleased to give it.” 

The old knight kept his face calm and full of confidence but 
his heart hammered anxiously in his chest because this was, after 
all, a magnate of immense wealth and power, with a long reach 
and a well-earned reputation for crushing anybody who got in 
his way. 

“I merely stood by the constitution,” he replied steadily 
enough. “As for any patronage, Your Highness, I think I’d better 
look for it from God since I’m close to ninety.” 

“A fine old age,” said the Prince. “If it’s as full of virtwemaaae 
is of years.” 

“I served my country and my King, that’s all, and didn’t look 
for foreign Gods to worship.” 

“You served against me as well,’—the Prince allowed a 
shadow of displeasure to pass across his face—“I know it well 
enough. But let there finally be peace and amity between us. 
Let’s forget the past, even the fact that you supported another 
man’s private vendetta against me. I still have some old accounts 
to settle in that quarter but I’m willing to stretch my hand to 
you and offer you my friendship.” 

“Your hand is far too high for me to reach, Your Highness,” 


Pan Zagloba answered. “I am just a smallfry in comparison with 
your lofty stature. I’d have to climb up to it or jump like a rabbit 
and I’m too old for such exercises. But if Your Highness speaks 
about settling accounts with my friend, Pan Kmita, I’d advise 
you to forget about it.” 

Semmdewhy?” asked the Prince. 

“Because accounting is a matter of arithmetic and arithmetic 
has four primary functions. Pan Kmita has a lot of property, and 
though it’s a flyspeck compared to Your Highness, he’d never 
go along with any division. He needs no help with his multiph- 
cation which he’s handling very nicely for himself, and he won’t 
let anyone do any subtracting. So all that’s left for him is some 
possible addition, and I doubt if Your Highness would be 
leased fo see it.” 

Boguslav was a trained diplomat and an expert in verbal 
exchanges. But whether it was Pan Zagloba’s smooth manipula- 
tion of the language, or his cool aplomb, he found himself so 
astonished by that clever broadside that he sat dumbstruck with 
no immediate answer. Others, however, began to shake and 
choke with swiftly stifled laughter, and Pan Sobieski let his own 
deep laugh boom right across the table. 

Slat san old Zbarajh hand,” he said, referring to the heroic 
stand at Zbarajh in the Cossack Wars and the famous role that 
the old knight played in it. “He knows how to swing a saber but 
he’s a master with the tongue as well! It’s best to leave a man 
iiisesthat alone.” 

Boguslav saw that he’d never be able to win Pan Zagloba’s 
neutrality, not to mention friendship, so he gave up all attempts 
to draw him to his side. He turned to someone else, beginning 
another conversation, and merely sending a malignant glance at 
the implacable old knight now and then. 


* * * 


But the exchange with the Prince put the Grand Hetman 1n 
fine humor and he turned to Zagloba with a jovial smile. 

“VYou’re a true master, brother. A true master. Have you ever 
found your match in the Commonwealth?” 

“Only in swordsmanship, my lord,” Pan Zagloba said, pleased 
with this public praise. “Volodyovski managed to reach my level 


as a swordsman. And I’ve taught Pan Kmita a trick or two as 
well.” 

Here he shot a sly, sideways glance at Prince Boguslav, whom 
Kmita fought, wounded and tock prisoner in the Swedish war, 
but the magnate pretended not to hear and busied himself 
talking to his neighbor. ; 

“Ha!” said the Hetman. “I’ve watched Volodyovski at work 
many times and I’d swear by him if the fate of Christendom 
depended on his skill. It’s a real shame that such a dreadful 
thunderbolt hit such a great soldier.” 

“What happened to him, then?” asked Pan Sarbyevski, the 
Constable of Tchehanovyetz. 

“The girl he loved dropped dead in Tchenstohova,” Pan 
Zagloba answered. “But the worst of it is that I can’t find out 
where he might be today.” 

“By God!” cried Pan Varshytzki, the Castellan of Krakow. “I 
met him on the road to Warsaw! He was also heading this way 
and he confided to me privately that he’s grown sick of the 
world and its vanitates, and that he was on his way to the Mons 
Regius monastery not too far from here to spend the rest of his 
days in prayer and contemplation.” 

Shocked, Pan Zagloba clutched at the remnants of his hair. 
“He’s turned into a Cistercian!” he cried in despair. “There auae 
harsher order!” 

The castellan’s news had a profound effect on the entire 
gathering, and Pan Sobieski, who truly loved his soldiers and 
knew how desperately the country needed them in those dan- 
gerous and unsettled times, was greatly saddened by it. 

“God’s service and a man’s free will make their own laws 
which we must respect, he said after a while. “But it’s a real pity 
to hear about this, and I can’t hide my distress from you gentle- 
men. Volodyovski was a splendid soldier, from the old Transd- 
nieper school of Prince Yeremi Vishnovyetzki, and he’ll be 
sorely missed. He was first rate against any kind of enemy but 
quite unmatched anywhere against Cossacks, Tartars and other 
bush rangers. There’s a mere handful of light cavalry command- 
ers of his stamp in the Ukrainian Steppe, such as Pan Pivo among 
the loyal Cossacks and Pan Rushtchitz in the regular contingent, 
but even they don’t come anywhere near his skills.” 

“It’s a good thing that the times are somewhat quieter these 


days,”’said the constable. “And that the Tartars keep to the terms 
of the Podhayetz Treaty which our host’s invincible sword has 
imposed upon them.” 

Here the constable bowed to Pan Sobieski who didn’t hide 
his pleasure at the compliment, which came far more rarely in 
the Commonwealth than complaints and censure. 

“I can only thank God’s kindness and the bravery of my 
devoted soldiers for whatever I was able to accomplish at that 
time,” he said. “I know the Tartar Khan is anxious to keep the 
treaty but he has his own troubles nowadays. There are dissen- 
sions and conspiracies against him in his own Crimea, while the 
Belgorodian Horde won't listen to him at all. I’ve just had word 
that there’s another new storm gathering on the Moldavian 
border and that invasion is likely any moment. I’m having the 
trails and the passes watched but I am short of soldiers. Every 
time I move a few men to patch one gaping hole I open up 
another. I am especially short of experienced borderers who 
know the way that Tartars fight and think, which is why I’m so 
sad about Volodyovski.” 

At this Zagloba dropped his fists from his temples, where he 
had clutched his last few strands of hair. 

“He won’t become a monk!” he bellowed suddenly. “Even if 
I have to raid the Mons Regius and take him out by force! As 
God’s my witness, I’ll go see him tomorrow. Surely he'll listen 
to my persuasion! But if he doesn’t, I’ll go to the Primate! Or to 
the Cistercians’ provincial-general! I’ll go all the way to Rome 
if I have to but I’ll get him out.” 

The old knight’s outburst might have been comical if it 
weren’t for his evident distress and it was clear he meant every 
word he said. 

“T don’t want to interfere with God’s service,” he went on. 
“Dam’me if I do. But what kind of a Cistercian would he make 
when he can’t even grow any hair on his chin? My fist can sprout 
a better beard, and God knows that’s true! He can’t sing a Mass 
properly, and all the rats will skeedadle from the monastery if he 
ever tries it, because they’ll think it’s some tomcat yowling on 
a fence. Forgive me gentlemen for saying the first thing that 
pops into my head, but that’s how I feel! I wouldn’t love a son, 
if] had one, as much as I loved that man. God be with him! God 
take care of him! I only want his best. Ah, if at least he joined 


the Bernardines, well that would be one thing. I’ve known some 
Bernardines who can work a cannon better than German gun- 
ners. But a Cistercian? Pledged to hard labor and silemces@aiivan 
simply can’t happen! You can believe that as surely as I’m sitting 
here! First thing tomorrow I'll go to the Primate and get him to 
give me a letter tamthcapuen 

“He couldn’t have made his vows already,” the constable 
suggested. “It’s too soon for that. But don’t pressure him or he'll 
dig in his heels and get all the more obstinate about it. And bear 
in mind that his intention could be a manifestation of God’s 
will.” 

But the old knight would have none of that. 

“God’s will?” he roared. “How could it be God’s will? God’s 
will doesn’t manifest itself like a pistol shot, and the old proverbs 
say that haste makes waste, don’t they? Things done in a hurry 
make the Devil happy. If there’d been any sign of a priestly 
calling in that man I’d have spotted it a long time ago, but he 
was a dragoon since I’ve known him, not a priest, and that’s a 
far cry from a saintly life. If he’d made this decision calmly and 
at leisure with nothing on his mind, and if he’d had the time to 
really think about it, | wouldn’t say a thing. But God’s will 
doesn’t strike a man when he’s half-mad with grief. It doesn’t 
fall on him out of nowhere like a falcon on a turtle dove. No, 
no, I won’t pressure him. Not at all. I'll have my lines well 
rehearsed before I go to see him, so that he won't get Iisiigaer 
up straight away, and I think I’ve good reason to hope for the 
best. He always trusted my wits better than his own, and it won't 
be any different now unless he’s changed beyond recognition.” 


Chapter Five 


NEXT DAY, having planned everything carefully with Ketling and 
armed himself with letters from the Primate, Pan Zagloba rang the 
bell at the gate to the Mons Regius monastery. He didn’t think he’d 
left anything to chance. His shrewd old mind reviewed every 
aspect of his plot, turning it over piece by piece until it satisfied 
him, but his heart hammered with anxiety as he tugged the bell 
rope. He couldn’t guess how Volodyovski would react to his visit 
after all that time. Maybe he was too late. Even though he 
rehearsed all his phrases in advance he was well aware that every- 
thing depended on how he was received. 

Made somewhat ill-at-ease by these speculations, he tugged 
the bell rope for a second time, and when the gate creaked ajar 
and a monk peered out, he pushed himself rather forcefully into 
the narrow gap. 

“I know that one needs special permits to enter this place,’’he 
told the startled little brother who served as gatekeeper. “But 
I’ve a letter here from the archbishop which I trust, carissime 
frater, you'll want to take to the prior straight away.” 

“It shall be as you wish, sir,” the gatekeeper bowed with 
reverence at the sight of the Primate’s seal. 

He then clanged his bell twice more to summon a messenger 
since he himself couldn’t leave the gate. Another monk ap- 
peared, took the letter and vanished as swiftly and as silently as 
he’d come, while Pan Zagloba dropped the bundle he had 
brought on a nearby bench and sat down heavily beside it, 
puffing and a little out of breath. 

“Frater,” he said at last. “How long have you been here?” 
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“This is my tittheyeates 

“Well, well, so young and already a monk for five years! Too 
late to leave now even if you wanted, eh? But you must’ve felt 
the itch once in a while, what? Because, the way it is, some men 
long for a little soldiering, another might like his good times at 
the table, and others have the ladies on their minds...” 

“A page!” the little monk cried out in pious terror and scrawled 
a hasty sign of the cross across his chest. 

“What? Weren’t you ever tempted to slip out of @temeas 
Zagloba pressed on. 

But the young monk gaped in terrified amazement. The 
broad-shouldered, big-bellied old knight with his one blind eye, 
with wispy tufts of white hair standing up around his glistening 
bald pate and the gleam of bone shining out of an ancient wound 
gouged into his forehead, and with the pushy florid face of a man 
familiar with the flagons, must have seemed to him like that 
eternal tempter whom he'd just abjured to get out of sight. It 
was a strange emissary from the head of the Church in the 
Commonwealth who talked about such forbidden things. 

“Whoever hears these doors close behind him,” he murmured 
at last. “Never comes out again.” 

“Ts that so? Well, we’ll soon see, won’t we. And how’s Pan 
Volodyovski doing here? Is he well?” 

“There smo oneshere byethat mame. 

“Brother Michal, then?” Zagloba tried a likely appellation. “A 
former dragoon colonel who came here recently?” 

“We call him Brother George but he’s not yet taken his vows 
because hevcan't before the proper times 

“I dare say he won’t,’’said the merciless Zagloba. “You won’t 
believe, dear frater, what a terrible womanizer that man used to 
be. You wouldn’t find a wolf that hungry for the pleasures of the 
flesh in all the monasteries in the country. Ah, pardon me, I 
meant to say in all the regiments of the standing army.” 

“IT m-mustn’t listen to such things,” the shocked monk stam- 
mered, more amazed than ever. 

“You mustn’t? Hmm. Well. I expect that’s so... Butuiiegem 
frater, 1 don’t know the visiting rules among you, but if our 
meeting is to take place right here on the spot, then I’d advise 
you to step aside some distance, like maybe into that little 


gatehouse over there, because we’ll be talking about some rather 
worldly matters.” 

“Td rather leave right now,” said the shaken monk and backed 
away as quickly as he could. 


* * * 


In the meantime Volodyovski, or rather Brother George, 
appeared in the distance, but Pan Zagloba didn’t know him at 
first glance because he changed almost beyond recognition. 

To begin with, his long white habit made him seem taller than 
he was in his usual trim and tight dragoon regimentals. Secondly, 
his normally upthrust, perky little whiskers now dangled sadly 
past the corners of his mouth, and he had made an attempt to 
grow a monastery beard, which took the form of two meager 
yellow wisps that clung to about half a finger’s length on his 
naked chin. Finally, he’d lost a lot of weight and looked drawn 
and wasted, his eyes lacked all of their former curiosity and 
sharpness, and he approached at a snail’s pace with his head hung 
low, and with both hands folded across his chest and hidden in 
the sleeves of his voluminous white robe. 

Taking him for the prior, Zagloba rose and launched into a 
Latin greeting, but he’d barely got through his ‘Laudetur’ when 
he took another, closer look, flung his arms wide and shouted: 
“Michal! My dear, dear Michal!” 

Brother George allowed him to seize him in his arms and 
something like a sob shook his narrow chest. But his dulled eyes 
remained sad and dry. Zagloba hugged and squeezed him a long 
time before he could speak because he was far more shaken by 
this sight than he supposed he would be. 

“You didn’t weep alone over your misfortune,” he began at 
last. “I wept a bucketful as well. So did the Skshetuskis and the 
Kmitas and Kharlamp and everybody else. But that’s God’s will, 
Michal! Make your peace with it. Let our merciful Father ease 
your soul and send you consolation. You did well to come here 
for a time and lock yourself behind these bars and walls. Nothing 
is better in hard times than prayer and good thoughts. Ah, but 
let me hug you one more time! I can hardly see you through my 
Gears!” 

Pan Zagloba spoke the truth about his tears because the 
misery in Volodyovski’s face touched him far more deeply than 


he had expected, but not so deeply that he couldn’t go on with 
his mission. 

“Forgive me for breaking in on your meditations,” he re- 
sumed. “But I had no choice, as you'll see when you hear my 
reasons. Ey, Michal! We’ve lived through so many good and bad 
times together, haven’t we? But tell me, did you find a bit of 


peace behind these walls?” | 

“T did,” Pan Michal said. “I find it in these words that I hear | 
here and repeat to myself each day, and that I'll keep repeamiame 
till I die: ‘\Vfemento mori.’ Death is my consolation.” 

“Hmm. Death’s easier to come by in the field Tham 
monastery where life drags on, day by day, like knitting wool 
unraveling from a spindle.” 

‘“There’s no life here because there are no worldly distractions 
so it’s like being in the afterlife already even before the soul has 
lettsthe body. ~ 

“Hmm. Well. In that case I won’t tell you that the Bel- 
gorodian Horde is getting ready to hurl itself on the Common- 
wealth in all its strength... Because what could that matter to 
you now?” 

Pan Michal’s whiskers twitched suddenly and his right hand 
reached instinctively for his absent saber. But when he failed to 
find it at his side he hid his hands once more in his sleeves and 
lowered his head. 

“Memento mori!” he whispered urgently. 

“Quite right! Quite right!” Zagloba said at once but his good 
eye twitched with some impatience. “Pan Sobieski was saying 
only yesterday: ‘If only Volodyovski would serve through just this one 
more cataclysm and then enter whatever monastery he pleases. God 
wouldn’t hold that against him. Indeed such a monk would earn even 
greater merit in His eyes.’ But I’m not surprised that you put your 
own peace of mind above the happiness of our entire Mother- 
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land, because ‘prima charitis ab ego,’ as they say. Charity does 


begin at home.” 
* * * 
A long silence hung between them after that and only Pan 
Michal’s droopy little mustache gave a threatening twitch, and 


started moving slowly up and down like a hedgehog’s spikes 
when they begin to bristle on its back. 


“You ve not taken your final vows yet, have you?” Zagloba 
asked at last. 

Pan Michal shook his head. 

“And you can still go outside any time you want to?” 

“I’m not yet in Holy Orders,” Volodyovski murmured, “be- 
cause I’ve waited for God’s grace to fill me, and for all my 
earthly memories to drain from my soul. But the grace is near 
me, my peace is returning, and I don’t want to go out even 
though I can, because it won’t be long now before I’ll be ready 
to take my vows with a clear conscience and free of all temporal 
attachments.” 

“Of course! Of course! I’d be the last to urge you otherwise,” 
mamezacloba sighed. “Indeed, I admire your determination, 
though I remember that when Skshetuski wanted to take the 
habit he waited until the Motherland was safe from the on- 
slaught. But do as you must! I won’t try to change your mind 
because I also felt a vocation in my time for a monastic life, 
though God decided I could be more useful somewhere else. 
Ha! It was just about fifty years ago that I began my novitiate. 
Call me a scoundrel if I’m lying! All I’ll tell you, Michal, is that 
you must come out with me for a couple of days.” 

“Why should I go out? Leave me to my peace!” Volodyovski 
answered. 

But now the old knight raised the tail of his coat to his eyes 
and began to sniffle. 

“T wouldn’t ask you for the sake of my own life,” he stam- 
mered brokenly, “even though Prince Boguslav is breathing 
down my neck and sends assassins against this poor old man who 
has nobody to defend him and protect him... I'd hoped you 
might do that, for the sake of our old love and friendship... ah, 
but forget it. Don’t give it a thought! Ill always love you, even 
if you turn your back on me altogether...” 

“What?” Volodyovski stared, astonished, and his mouth fell 
open. 

“Pray for me though, will you?” Pan Zagloba sobbed. “Be- 
cause I’ll never get away from Boguslav’s vengeance... But what 
does it matter? What will be will be and maybe I’ve lived too 
long anyway... No, no, it’s not about me but about another 
friend of yours, one who shared his last piece of bread with you, 
who is on his deathbed and desperately wants to see you because 


he has something to confess to you. The peace of his soul 
depends ont, yourseem, 

Pan Michal, who’d become greatly moved by the recitation 
of Zagloba’s dangers, now leaped up, seized the old knight’s 
shoulders, and cried out: “Skshetuski?” 

“No, not Skshetuski. Ketling!” 

“For God’s sake! What has happened to hime” 

“Some of Boguslav’s cut-throats ambushed him and shot him 
when he tried to save me. I don’t know if he’ll last the day! It’s 
for your sake, Michal, that both of us fell into these dreadful 
straits because we came to Warsaw just to page you some peace 
and distraction... 

“For God’s sake! For God’s sake!” Brother George repeated. 

“Come out for just a day or two,” the old knight kept begging, 
“and help your dying friend. Then you can come back and 
resume the habit. I’ve brought a letter from the Primate, order- 
ing the prior to let you go without interference... Only hurry, 
will you? Believe me, every moment counts!” 

“For God’s sake!” Volodyovski said again. “What is this I’m 
hearing? They’ll let me go because so far I’m here only as a 
postulant, It’s 4s if I were only making a retreat... Formas 
sake! A dying wish is a holy duty, isn’t it? I can’t turn that 
down!” 

“It'd be the most frightful mortal sin!” Pan Zagloba said. 

“You're right!” As agitated as he’d never seen him, the 
would-be monk made clutching motions at his missing saber, 
and his little whiskers bristled like an angry cat’s. “It’s always 
that traitor Boguslav, isn’t it? Poor Ketling! May I never come 
back here if I don’t avenge him! I'll find those assassins! I'll 
track down those murderous courtiers and carve a few heads...! 
Ah, ah, great God, what am I doing? Here are all those sinful 
thoughts again... Memento mori... Let me just change into my old 
clothes, will you? Because this habit must stay within these 
walls...” 

“Here are some new clothes!” Zagloba cried out and seized 
the bundle on the bench beside him. “I brought everything you 
need. Boots, shine a short-coat, a cap with a feather, agdteeme 
little pipe tm: 

“Come with me to my cell,” said Volodyovski. 


* * x 


When they reappeared at the gate shortly afterwards it was no 
longer a white-garbed little monk who trotted beside Pan 
Zagloba but a small, fierce-looking cavalry officer dressed in tall, 
yellow boots, a white swordbelt hanging from his shoulder, and 
a long steel rapier dangling at his side. 

Zagloba winked his good eye and grinned under his mustache 
at the shocked gatekeeper who opened the portals for them 
both. The old knight’s open carriage waited nearby, lower down 
the slope, with two servants ready in attendance. One sat at the 
reins, holding two matched pairs of horses at the traces, at which 
Volodyovski threw an expert and approving glance; the other 
stood by the wagon with a mossy flagon in one hand and two 
great goblets in the other. 

“It’s a fair distance to Mokotov,” remarked Pan Zagloba. 
“And tears are waiting for us at poor Ketling’s bedside. Have a 
drink, my dear Michal, to put some strength back into your 
bones for what’s ahead. I’ve never seen you look so drawn and 
grey.” 

With this the old knight took the flagon from the servant's 
hand and filled both goblets with a buttered mead of such a 
venerable vintage that it had thickened to the consistency of 
aromatic syrup. 

“A noble drink,” he said with satisfaction, put down the flagon 
and picked up the goblets. “Let’s drink to Ketling’s health!” 

“To his health,” echoed Volodyovski. “But let’s not waste 
time! Let’s hurry!” 

They drained the goblets at a gulp. 

“Let’s hurry!” the old knight repeated. “Pour us a another 
cup, my good lad! To Skshetuski’s health! Quickly, quickly! 
Let’s drink up! Let’s hurry!” 

“Let’s get started, then!” cried Volodyovski. 

“You mean you won’t drink to my good health?” the old 
knight asked sadly. 

“Alright. Just as long as we do it quickly!” 

They gulped down a third goblet. Zagloba emptied his at a 
single draught although each cup held at least half a quart of 
powerful vintage liquor, then wiped his whiskers with the tail of 
fear and cried out: “I'd be an utter ingrate if I didn’t drink 


to your good health, my friend! Pour us some more, my good 
lad!” 

“Thanks very much,” said Brother George. “Very kind of 
VOU. 

The bottom of the flagon was now in plain sight. Zagloba 
seized it by the neck and smashed it against the nearest carriage 
wheel because he couldn’t stand the sight of an empty bottle. 
Then they climbed hastily into the carriage and set oft 
vintage mead filled their veins with a blissful warmth and their 
hearts with hope. Brother George’s drawn cheeks became some- 
what flushed and the old brightness reappeared in his sharp, 
quick eyes. His hand rose to his little mustache almost as if it 
possessed a will of its own and twirled the sharp points upward 
like a pair of needles, and he began to peer around with a great 
deal of interest at everything around him. 

Suddenly Pan Zagloba slapped himself mightily on both knees 
and shouted out for no apparent reason: “Ho! Ho! I believe 
that when Ketling catches sight of you we'll see a resurrection! 
Ho! Ho! Hup!” 

And seizing Pan Michal by the neck he began to hug him and 
embrace him with all the strength in his crusty old bones. 
Volodyovski didn’t want to seem ungrateful, or indifferent to 
these signs of his old friend’s affection, and hugged him back for 
all he was worth. 


Chapter Six 


THEY DROVE IN SILENCE for a while but it was a blissful and 
contented silence and, soon enough, they started catching sight of 
the little houses that dotted the countryside on both sides of the 
road. Crowds of burghers clustered near these small summer 
homes, servants in livery of every hue and color bustled about on 
a variety of errands, and throngs of gentry, some of them dressed 
with more regard to opulence than function, paced in all direc- 
tions. 

“You can’t imagine what a swarm of people has come down 
for the electoral convention,” the old knight lectured as they 
rode along. “Most of them, of course, aren’t members of parlia- 
ment but each of them wants to see and hear everything, and to 
be here for the deliberations. Every inn and dwelling ts packed 
hereabouts so that it’s just about impossible to find a place to 
stay. And as for all the good-looking gentlewomen you'll see in 
the streets, you’d have an easier time counting the hairs in your 
beard. Ah, they’re so pretty, those tempting little creatures, that 
a man feels like a rooster in a henhouse now and then, ready to 
flap his arms and crow. Look over there! See that dark-haired 
beauty with the long eyelashes? Hmm? The one with the 
lackey carrying the green cloak behind her? Not bad, eh: 
Hmm? What d’you think?” 

Here Pan Zagloba nudged Volodyovski who threw a quick 
glance in the right direction, twitched his little whiskers, and 
showed a sudden gleam in his merry eyes. Then, as if remem- 
bering who he was and what he planned to be, he dropped his 
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gaze, let his head droop mournfully on his chest, and said: 
“Memento mori!” 

But Zagloba threw his arms again around his neck. 

“Listen!” he burst out suddenly. “Per amiciatam nostram! If you 
really loved me or ever respected me and trusted my judg- 
ment...Get married!” 

Brother George stared at his old friend in utter amazement. 
He thought at first that his old friend was drunk. But he remem- 
bered Pan Zagloba’s immense capacity for liquor, recalled that 
the old knight could guzzle three times the amount of mead he 
had just tossed down without any visible effects, so he must have 
been talking out of some great upsurge of emotion. But any such 
suggestion, made for whatever reason, was so far removed from 
Pan Michal’s thinking at this time that astonishment overcame 
his first shock and anger. 

Even so, bitter resentment glittered in his eyes as he turned 
coldly on Zagloba. “Is that the mead talking?” 

“Far from it. This comes from the heart. Get yourself a wife!” 

Volodyovski’s stare hardened even further. 

“Memento mori!” he murmured gloomily as if to drive away 
the vanities of the flesh and avert temptation. 

But the old knight seldom gave up without a fight once he 
had got started. 

“Michal,” he urged. “Do me this one favor, if I ever really 
meant anything to you, and send all your mementos to the Devil. 
I repeat, do what you wish about your Holy Orders, but I think 
that everyone should serve God with whatever he was created 
for, and you were made first and foremost for the sword. Oth- 
erwise why would God let you get so good with it? If He 
wanted you to be a priest He’d have given you a different set of 
wits and an aptitude for books and for Latin. Notice, moreover, 
that the warrior saints are as highly regarded in Heaven as the 
best of the canonized philosophers and clergy. They serve in the 
celestial host and go campaigning against the powers of Hell, and 
they draw promotions and rewards straight from God’s own 
hands when they come back with captured battle flags. You 
won’t deny that all this is true?” 

“I won’t deny it, and I know that it’s a waste of time to match 
wits with you. But you can’t deny that the best nourishment for 
sadness is a monastery.” 


“All the more reason to leave such provisioning to the 
monks,” Pan Zagloba said. “A man’s a fool if he feeds his sadness 
instead of letting it starve to death like any other monster.” 

Pan Volodyovski failed to find a suitable response just then so 
he kept quiet for a little while. Then he said sadly, in a voice 
made plaintive with longing: 

“Don’t mention marriage to me, my old friend, because such 
thoughts only stir up my grief all over again. I don’t have my 
old eagerness for it because I’ve wept it all out of me, nor am I 
young enough for all those illusions. My hair’s turning grey 
already. I’m forty-two. Twenty-five years have gone by in war, 
hardships and campaigning. That’s no joke, you know. No, 
that’s no joke!” 

“Have mercy on him, God, and don’t punish him for such a 
blasphemy!” Pan Zagloba cried and spat in disgust. “So he’s 
forty-two! I’ve more than twice that many years weighing on 
my shoulders, but I still have to get the leech to bleed me every 
Spring to thin out my blood, and have my hide flogged every 
now and then to beat my amorous inclinations out of me like 
dust from an old coat. Honor the memory of that poor dead 
girl!” he shouted finally into Volodyovski’s face. “Don’t insult 
her so! So you were good enough for her, were you? But 
you're too cheap for others? Too old?” 

“Enough, old friend,” Volodyovski answered in a thin, pained 
voice and fresh tears started dripping into his little whiskers. 
“Enough, I beg you...” 

“That’s all I'll say,” Zagloba announced. “Just give me your 
word of honor that you’ll stay with us for at least a month no 
matter what Ketling’s condition might turn out to be. You have 
to see Skshetuski too, you know. You owe him that much for 
all the tears he shed on your behalf. No one will get in your way 
if you still want to wear a habit after that.” 

“You’ve my word!” Pan Michal said, too distraught to argue. 


* * * 


Talk turned to other matters then. Pan Zagloba prattled about 
the convention, discoursed on all he’d done to undermine 
Boguslav, and threw in a few more vague allusions to Ketling’s 
misadventure. From time to time he interrupted his harangue 
with a thoughtful silence which, however, must have been to his 


liking because he slapped his knees with satisfaction every now 
and then. “That’s it then!” he cried out, grinning at Pan Michal. 
“Ho Ha!” 

But as they neared Mokotov a certain hesitation crept into his 
features and, at last, he turned uneasily to Volodyovski. 

“You'll stay with us at least a month, is that right?” he asked 
urgently. “No matter what’s happening with Ketling? You gave 
your word, remember?” 

“T did and I'll stay,” Volodyovski answered. 

“Here’s Ketling’s manor,” Pan Zagloba cried. “He livesia7amm 
doesn’t he?” And then he shouted at his driver: “Crackijomn 
whip, lad! Let them know we're coming! There’ll be a celebra- 
tion in this house today.” : 

The whip snappedtandteraekled lke seal volley, but they 
had barely cleared the gateway and rode into the courtyard when 
a crowd of Volodyovski’s friends poured out of the manor. Some 
were old comrades from the Hmyelnitzki wars, like Pan Orlik 
who wore a gold plate in his skull where a Swedish shrapnel- 
bomb had chipped a hole in it, and the fierce Pan Rush¢elniez 
the half-wild Steppe raider whose fame almost equaled Volody- 
ovski’s own. Others, like Pan Vasilevski and Pan Novovyeyski, 
were newer men, little more than youngsters who ran away from 
school to serve with Pan Sobieski in the Ukraine, and who had 
ridden with Pan Michal in the latest fighting. These he was fond 
of more than any others. 

All of them ran to the wagon shouting: “He’s here! He’s 
here! Zaglaba succeeded! ™ lere hes). 

Then they seized the little knight, hoisted him into the air and 
carried him on their shoulders to the spacious manor, shouting 
and repeating: “Welcome home, back among the living! We’ve 
got you now and we won’t let you go from us again! Long life 
to you! Vivat Volodyovski, our finest knight and pride of all the 
army! Into the Steppe with you beside us, brother! Into the 
Wild Lands! Let the wind burn all your sadness out of you!” 

They set him down on the porch where he shook hands 
warmly all around and started asking everyone about Ketling’s 
health. 

“How is he? Is he still alivee” 

“Yes, he’s still breathing, still alive, “ainew ‘answered in chorus, 
and the old soldiers’ lips twitched under their whiskers in a 


curious smile. “Go in and see him before he dies out of sheer 
imapatience.”’ 

“I see that he’s not as close to death as Pan Zagloba tells me,” 
said the little knight. 


* * * 


Meanwhile they pushed into the hall and a large bedchamber 
beyond it. A long table, heaped with meats and spirits waited in 
the center of the room, while Ketling lay in one corner on a low 
divan covered with white horsehides. 

“My dear friend!” Pan Volodyovski said, hurrying towards 
him. 

a iieal! Ketling cried and leaped to his feet. He seized the 
little soldier in his arms and swung him high into the air as if he 
Svete a Cat. 

Seievetold me to simulate illness and act like a dead man,” he 
confessed with a helpless smile. “But seeing you proved too 
much for me. I’m as right as rain, as you see, and nothing 
happened to me at all. We just wanted to get you out of that 
monastery... Forgive us, Michal! We played this little trick on 
we out of sheer affection!” 

“Come to the Wild Lands with us!” all the knights shouted out 
again and started slapping their sheathed sabers with their heavy 
fists so that a harsh, threatening rattle echoed through the room. 

But Pan Michal stood as still and silent and disbelieving as if 
he’d been dumbstruck with shock and surprise. He let his eyes 
fall on each of them in turn and shook his head slowly at 
Zagloba. 

“Oh you traitors,” he said at last, more saddened than angry. 
“I thought Ketling was on the point of death!” 

“What do you mean, Michal?” Pan Zagloba cried. “Are you 
upset because Ketling is alive? You’d rather see him dead, thana 
well? Has your heart turned to stone to such an extent that 
you'd be glad to see all of us stretched out on a slab? You want 
Ketling dead? And Pan Orlik, and Pan Rushtchitz and these 
young fellows here? And Skshetuski too, I imagine. And me! 
Me who loves you like a son!” 

Here the old knight thrust both fists into his eyes and moaned 
more piteously than ever: “Ah, we might as well be dead, for all 
that he cares. There’s nothing left for us in this life, gentlemen, 


because there’s no more gratitude in this world! All that’s left 
is cold-hearted indifference!” 

“For God’s sake!” Volodyovski broke in finally. “I wish you 
all nothing but the best. It’s just that you had no respect for my 
Ciieiee 

“He wants us dead!” Zagloba kept repeating. “He hates us!” 

“Give it up, will you?” the little knight protested. 

“He hates us,” Pan Zagloba moaned. “He says we didn’t care 
about his grief but what about those rivers we wept over his 
misfortune? Weren’t they real rivers? That’s the truth! God is 
my witness that we’d have made mincemeat of your sadness if 
we could, because that’s what good friends are for, and now you 
want to hate us! But since you gave your word that you’d spend 
a month with us then love us for at least that long!” 

“T’ll love you all as long as I live anyway,” Volodyovski said. 
“You know that.” 


x * * 


The arrival of a new guest interrupted whatever else they 
might have wished to say. Busy with Pan Volodyovski, the 
soldiers didn’t hear the carriage and the escort rolling up and 
clattering outside and saw the man only when he appeared in the 
chamber doorway. He was a gigantic, heavily-built man with the 
proud bearing of a monarch, and the face and features of a 
Roman Caesar, in which however lay a truly royal kindliness 
and kindness. He seemed like part of an entirely different species 
than the gathered soldiers, as greater in comparison with them 
as an eagle among hawks and falcons, and he stood among them 
like some vast winged apparition among mere birds of prey. 

“The Grand Hetman!” Ketling cried and ran to welcome him 
into his house. 

“Pan Sobieski!” echoed all the others, and all heads bowed low 
with immense respect. 

Each of them except Volodyovski knew that the Grand Het- 
man was coming, because he promised Ketling that he would, 
but his entrance had such a stunning impact on them all that for 
some time none of them dared to speak. 

It was, of course, a sign of extraordinary favor for the com- 
mander-in-chief of all the Polish armies to: come calling on a 
group of officers at a private gathering. But Pan Sobieski truly 


loved his soldiers, especially those with whom he crushed so 
many Tartar tchambuls. He thought of them as his family, which 
is why he went to such unusual lengths to welcome Volody- 
ovski, give him whatever consolation he was able to offer, and 
keep him in the service by this special show of favor and 
affection. 

Having exchanged the normal courtesies with Ketling, he 
stretched his hands at once towards the little knight who ran to 
him, and knelt and clasped his knees, while he pressed the 
soldier’s bowed head fondly with both hands. 

“Well, faithful comrade,” he said in a deep but gentle voice. 
“God’s hand has pressed you to the ground, but it will also lift 
you up and soothe you. His mercy be with you. And I expect 
you'll want to stay with us, now that you know how we feel 
about you and how much you're needed, am I right in that?” 

A deep sob echoed in Pan Michal’s chest. 

“T’ll stay,” he said through tears. 

“Y’m glad! I can’t have enough men like you. And now, old 
comrade, cast your mind to all those times in the Steppes when 
we feasted under canvas after a great victory. I feel so good 
among you! Alright then, our dear host, let’s begin the banquet!” 

“Vivat Joannes dux!” all the voices shouted, the feast began, 
and lasted long into the night. 

Next day the Hetman sent Volodyovski a costly gift of a bay 
thoroughbred. 


PART XXXII 


Chapter Seven 


THE TWO FRIENDS, Ketling and Volodyovski, promised each 
other that they would never be apart again, that they’d ride side 
by side once more as soon as the country’s need called on them 
to do so, and that they’d share the same campfire, sleeping on the 
same saddle for a pillow, as they did before. 

But, as it happened, the unexpected separated them only a 
week after their reunion. A messenger from Courland brought 
word that the young Scotsman’s benefactor and adoptive father, 
the same who bestowed his name and property upon him, had 
fallen ill and wished to see him. The young knight mounted up 
and rode away without another thought. 

The only thing he asked Zagloba and Volodyovski was that 
they should consider his house their own and stay in it as long 
as they wished or until it bored them. 

“Perhaps the Skshetuskis will arrive,” he said. “He’s sure to be 
here for the General Election but even if he brings his wife along 
with all their children there’s enough room for everyone. I’ve 
no blood kin anywhere but no brother could be closer to me 
than the two of you even if I had one.” 

Zagloba was particularly pleased with this invitation because 
he was having a great time in the comfortable, well-provisioned 
house, but Michal also found it unexpectedly useful because 
while the Skshetuskis didn’t come to Warsaw at this time, 
Volodyovski’s sister, who was married to Pan Makovyetzki, the 
Stolnik or magistrate of Latitchev in southern Podolia, sent word 
that she was coming from the East. Her messenger went to the 
Hetman’s headquarters to find out if any of Pan Sobieski’s aides 
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could tell him where to look for the little colonel and they, of 
course, sent him to Ketling’s manor. 

Volodyovski was delighted at this chance reunion because 
Madame Makovyetzka was his only sister, and many years had 
gone by since he’d been able to see her, and when he found that 
she was staying in a dilapidated, shabby little hovel in the Rybaki 
quarter, unable to find decent accommodations anywhere else, 
he galloped straight off to bring her to the manor. 

It was already getting grey outside when he burst into her 
dingy little quarters but he recognized her straight away even 


though two other women were sitting there as well. She—just 
as diminutive as he but as plump and rounded as a ball of 


yarn—also knew at once who he was, and they threw themselves 
joyfully into each other’s arms, too moved to say a word and 
quite ignoring the two other women, who stood as still as a pair 
of candlesticks and watched their tearful greeting. 

Madame Makovyetzka was the first to regain the power of 
speech and started crying out in a thin and somewhat squeaky 
voice: 

“So many years! So many years! God save you, dearest 
brother! As soon as we heard about your misfortune I got ready 
to go to you there and then. My husband didn’t stop me either 
because there’s big trouble brewing in the Budjak country, and 
we're down there, you know, in Lower Podolia. People are also 
talking about the Belgorodian Tartars... The Steppe trails are 
sure to darken again come Spring because the birds are swarming 
in great flocks this year and that’s what happens every time 
before an invasion. 

“God comfort you, my dear precious brother!” she cried and 
babbled on with hardly a breath between her exclamations. “My 
husband plans to be here himself for the election, so he told me 
to go on ahead. ‘Take the girls and go,’ he said. ‘Michal,’ he said, 
‘needs a bit of solace. And we’ll also need to find some good refuge 
before very long, because the Tartars are as sure to come as lightning 
from a storm cloud, and all this country hereabouts is going to be on 
fire, so you'll be killing two birds with one stone. Go,’ he said, ‘to 
Warsaw and find rooms for us in a good hostelry so we'll have 
somewhere to stay when the storm breaks out.’ He, in the meanwhile, 
is taking some local volunteers to watch the southern trails. 


There aren’t enough soldiers in the borderlands, and that’s the 
whole trouble, but isn’t that the way it always is with us?” 

“If I could just say a word,” the little knight began but she 
caught his hands and pulled him to the window where the light 
was better. 

“Ay, my dearest Michal, let me look at you! Your face is 
thinner, you poor dear, but that’s what grief does every time. It 
was easy for my husband to say way down in Ruthenia: ‘Go find 
us a hostelry.” But where am I to find it? Here we are, alone in 
this wretched hovel, and the best I could get were three thin 
bundles of straw for us to sleep on.” 

“If you'll allow me, sister,” Pan Michal tried again but there 
was no way for him to get a word in edgewise. The voluble, 
squeaky little woman rattled on like a grinding-mill running at 
full speed. 

“So we put up here, the three of us, because where else was 
there? The landlord doesn’t look good to me; he has shifty eyes 
like a hungry wolf and it could be that he’s planning something. 
It’s true that we have four good servant lads with us, and the 
three of us aren’t all that fearful either, because even women 
know how to take care of themselves in our part of the country 
or they wouldn’t last there very long. I’ve a nice little muske- 
toon I always bring on journeys, and Basia here,’—she waved an 
arm towards one of the two young women—“has a pair of 
pistols. It’s only Krysia who doesn’t care for weapons. But since 
this is like a foreign town to us, we’d rather find safer quarters 
in a good-sized inn...” 

“Allow me, sister,” Volodyovski tried to interrupt but with no 
better luck than he had before. 

“And where are you staying, Michal?” asked Madame Mak- 
ovyetzka. “You must help us find a decent hostelry since you 
know your way around Warsaw...” 

“I have a place for you all ready and waiting!” Pan Michal 
finally succeeded in breaking through his sister's uninterrupted 
prattle. “I’m staying in the manor of Captain Ketling, avdeaz 
friend of mine, whose home is good enough for a magnate’s 
household, and I’ll take you there at once...” 

“But there are three us, remember!” she rattled out again. 
“And two maids! And four servant lads...” And suddenly she 


recalled that she was yet to introduce her two traveling compan- 
ions. “But wait! Let me present these young ladies here!” 

With this she faced the two younger women. 

“You know who he 1s,’’she said with the direct abruptness of 
the border gentry. “But he has no idea who you are. It’s dark in 
here, they haven’t even lit a fire for us, but make your acquain- 
tance as best you can. This,’—and she pointed to one of the 
young women—“is Panna Krystyna Drohoyovska, and this,’— 
she waved towards the other—“is Panna Barbara Yezorkovska. 
My husband is their guardian and looks after their properties 
because they are orphans, and they live with_us because it isn’t 
right for two unmarried girls to live on their. own.” 

While she was talking, Volodyovski bowed in the easy mili- 
tary manner, the two young ladies courtseyed, and Miss Yezor- 
kovska tossed her head with the spirited impatience of a yearling 
colt. 

“Well then, let’s get ready and set out at once,” Volodyovsk1 
said. “I’m sharing Ketling’s manor with Pan Zagloba and I 
already asked him to see about our supper.” 

“The famous Pan Zagloba?” Panna Yezorkovska demanded at 
Oliee- 

“Quiet, Basia!” the Magistrate’s Lady hushed her spirited 
young ward. “I’m just afraid we might be too much trouble, 
with supper and all...” 

“You can be sure that when Pan Zagloba starts thinking about 
supper there’ll be enough for twice as many as anybody needs,” 
said the little knight. “So have the servants start carrying out 
your things, young ladies. I’ve brought a baggage cart, and 
Ketling’s charabanc is so roomy that the four of us will fit in it 
quite nicely. But here’s a thought,’—he turned to his sister—“‘if 
your lads aren’t tipplers, too fond of the bottle, you could leave 
them here till tomorrow with your horses and your heavy 
baggage and take just what you’ll need for now.” 

“Oh, we don’t have to do that,” said Madame Makovyetzka. 
“Our carts are still loaded. All the lads need to do is harness the 
horses and everything can come with us straight away. Basia, you 
go and make sure that they do it right!” 

Miss Yezorkovska ran out into the hall and came back in less 


time than it takes to say half a dozen prayers with the an- 
nouncement that everything was ready. 
“Then let’s get started,” said Volodyovski. 
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In a few moments they were in the charabanc on their way to 
Mokotov. The Magistrate’s Lady and Miss Drohoyovska took 
the main seat in the rear of the carriage, while Volodyovski sat 
with Miss Yezorkovska on the facing seat, their backs to the 
driver. Darkness had fallen and he didn’t get a good look at the 
younger women. 

“Are you young ladies familiar with Warsaw?” he asked, 
leaning forward towards Drohoyovska and trying to make him- 
self heard above the clattering of the carriage wheels. 

“No,” she replied in a low but pleasantly melodious voice. 
“We're really quite provincial and we’ve neither seen any major 
cities nor met famous men.” 

Here she inclined her head slightly towards Volodyovski, as if 
excluding him from this generalization. ‘This girl has some polish,’ 
he thought, pleased with the compliment, and began to rack his 
head at once for some courteous phrase to offer in return. 

“Even if this town were ten times larger than it is you ladies 
would be its principal ornament,” he managed at last. 

“How can you tell in the dark?” Miss Yezorkovska shot at him 
suddenly. 

‘And this one’s just a wild young colt,’ he thought. 

But he said nothing and they rode in silence for some time 
until Miss Yezorkovska turned to him with another question. 

“Do you know if the stables are big enough for all our 
animals?” she asked. “Because we’ve ten draught horses and a 
pair of hunters.” 

“There’d be room for thirty.” 

“My, my,’ she said, unimpressed. 

“Basia!” Madame Makovyetzka said in a pleading voice. 

“Aha! Here we go again! It’s always ‘Basia, Basia!’ And who 
had to make sure the horses were alright all the way from home?’ 
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That’s how they talked and whiled away the time until they 


drove up to Ketling’s country house where every window was 
brightly lit in honor of Madame Makovyetzka. 


The house servants poured out of the house as soon as the 
charabanc drew up before the porch, led by Pan Zagloba who 
skipped to the side of the carriage as nimbly as his age and girth 
allowed. Spotting three women there, he asked at once with the 
flowery courtesy of the times: . 

“In which of you ladies do I have the honor to greet my 
esteemed benefactress and, at the same time, the sister of miu 
friend Michal?” 

“Tt is 1, squeakedstire Wlapistrate s Wadye 

At which Pan Zagloba seized her hand, smacked a number of 
rapid kisses on it, and exclaimed: “My most profound respects!” 

Then he bustled to assist her dismount from the carriage and 
led her with great ostentation to the manor. “Allow me, madam, 
to present my compliments once more beyond the threshold,” 
he insisted. 

Meanwhile Pan Michal was helping the young women. The 
charabanc was quite tall, and the mounting step was hard to find 
in the dark, so he caught Miss Drohoyovska by the waist, 
whirled her lightly into the air and set her on the ground. 

She offered no resistance. On the contrary, leaning against his 
chest with her own for a breathless moment she murmured a soft 
“Thank you,” 

He then turned towards Miss Yezorkovska but she had already 
jumped off on the other side so he offered his arm to Drohoy- 
ovska and led her inside. Once everyone had crowded into the 
reception room, the young women were introduced to the old 
knight, who fell into such superb high humor at the sight of 
them that he invited them at once to the supper table. Diisaias 
Pan Michal had foreseen, was weighed down with enough 
steaming dishes to satisfy twice the number of residents and 
guests. 

They sat down to eat—Madame Makovyetzka in the place of 
honor, the old knight on her right and Pan Michal on the left, 
with Miss Drohoyovska next to Volodyovski and Miss Yezork- 
ovska beside Pan Zagloba—and it was only then that the small 
knight had a chance to get a good look at both the young 
women. 

Both were attractive but each in her own way. Drohoyovska 
was blue-eyed, with hair and eyebrows as dark as a raven’s wing, 


and with such a delicately pale, olive-tinted skin that he could 
see the small blue veins pulsing in her temples. A soft, barely 
noticeable down lay on her upper lip, giving her mouth a look 
of sweetness that begged for a kiss. 

She’d lost her father recently, so she was in mourning, and her 
somber dress heightened the sense of gravity and sadness sug- 
gested by her pale features and black hair. At first glance she 
seemed older than her spirited companion but this was decep- 
tive. A more careful study, surreptitious though it might have 
been, quickly convinced the small knight that she was still in the 
first bloom of youth, and the more he looked at her the more he 
admired the gravity she projected, her distinguished bearing, the 
gentle curve of her poised, swanlike neck, and the slim form full 
of delicate girlish charm. 

‘This,’ he told himself, ‘is a great, high-minded lady! The other’s 
just a tomboy.’ 

It was an apt comparison. 

The Yezorkovska girl was much smaller than her willowy, tall 
friend, and built throughout on a rather diminutive scale, al- 
though there was nothing skinny about her. She brought to 
mind a pink rosebud with yellow hair which, however, must 
have been cut short at one time because of an illness, and which 
she wore in a gold-mesh net. 

But since this hair grew on a restless, impatient young head it 
had its own unruly character and poked its shortened ends out 
of the net through almost every opening. Bunched on her 
forehead in a tumbled fringe, it had the look of a Cossack 
forelock, which together with her restless, darting eyes and 
devil-may-care expression, made her seem like a mischievous 
little schoolboy always on the lookout for a chance to pull some 
harmless prank without getting caught. 

She was, however, so fresh and pretty in that impish image 
that it was hard for anyone to tear his eyes away. She had a small, 
slightly tilted nose with flared little nostrils that seemed con- 
stantly on the move, and dimples in both her cheeks and chin 
which were a clear sign of a happy nature. She was sitting quietly 
enough at the moment, enjoying her supper, and shooting 
quick, curious glances at Pan Zagloba and Pan Volodyovski as if 
they were strange, legendary creatures brought unexpectedly to 


a child’s attention. 
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Pan Volodyovski didn’t have much to say that night. He felt 
he had to make conversation with Miss Drohoyovska, as eti- 
quette demanded, but he had no idea how to start. The little 
knight wasn’t very skillful at entertaining women anyway, and 
it was all the more difficult for him at this moment because both 
these fresh young girls reminded him so sharply of the beloved 
Anusia he had lost. 

However Pan Zagloba more than made up for his friend’s sad, 
introspective silence, regaling Madame Makovyetzka with tales 
of her brother’s extraordinary adventures as well as several 
ringing exploits of his own, and wholly capturing the absorbed 
attention of Miss Yezorkovska. 


She stared at him as if entranced—her dimpled chin propped 
in both her fists, her elbows on the table and her supper forgot- 


ten altogether—and listened to every word he said as if he were 
an oVacle. 

“Aha! Aha! And then what?” she burst out now and then. 
“And what happened then?” 

But when halfway through the dinner he launched into the 
tale of how he, Zjendjan and Pan Michal rescued Skshetuski’s 
bride, the Princess Helen Bulyhov-Kurtzevitch, from a whole 
tchambul of pursuing Tartars, and then how Pan Kushel’s dra- 
goons arrived in the nick of time, jumped on the Tartars and 
sabered them to ribbons across half a mile of pursuit on a 
midnight highway, Miss Yezorkovska forgot the rest of her 
manners, clapped her hands together as hard as she coulgiuamd 
cried out: 

“Tl wishel@d’been there, blast my eyes!” 

“Baska!” the round, redfaced Madame Makovyetzka called out 
in her turn, and went on to admonish the flushed young woman 
in her own lilting accent and distinctive Ruthenian intonation: 
“You've got to break your rough border habits and act like a 
lady! You’re in polite society now, in Warsaw, not in the tall 
grass in the Steppe somewhere! All we need now, God help us, 
is to hear you shouting: ‘Damn my gizzard!” 

The girl broke into a light-hearted, silvery peal of laughter, 
slapped her knees suddenly like a bluff young soldier, and cried 
out: “Alright then, auntie! ‘Damn my gizzard!’ 


“Dear Lord! It’s enough to shrivel the ears!” the Magistrate’s 
Lady lifted her eyes and arms helplessly to the ceiling, and 
appealed for understanding to everyone around her, even 
though she'd begun to quiver with laughter of her own. “Tell 
everyone you're sorry!” 

Miss Basia apparently wanted to begin her penance with 
Madame Makovyetzka because she jumped to her feet to hurry 
around the table but, in the process, she knocked her knife and 
spoon to the floor and dived under the table to retrieve them. 

The round, plump Magistrate’s Lady could no longer hold her 
laughter at this sight and she had a most peculiar way of laugh- 
ing. First, she began to quiver all over her body, as if she were 
dancing a jig in her chair, and then she started giggling in a shrill, 
gasping series of thin piping squeaks. This was enough to send 
everybody into open laughter and Pan Zagloba was simply 
enchanted. 

“Will you just look at all the trouble I have with that girl!” 
Madame Makovyetzka gasped at everyone around, still shaking 
and laughing. 

“A sheer delight!” Pan Zagloba chortled. “As I live and 
lwe@the, She s an utter joy!” 

Meanwhile Miss Basia crawled out from under the table. She 
had found her knife and spoon but lost her golden net, and her 
hair tumbled altogether down over her eyes. She straightened 
up, flared her little nostrils and said: “Aha! You're laughing at 
me, are you? You think I am funny?” 

“No one is laughing at you!” Pan Zagloba stated with com- 
plete conviction. “No one, nobody at all! We’re just happy, my 
dear, that God sent us so much joy in your lovely person.” 


Chapter Eight 


AFTER THE DINNER they passed into the inner or reception rooms 
where Panna Drohoyovska saw a lute hanging on the wall, took 
it down, and ran her fingers lightly across the strings. Volodyovski 
asked her to sing something to the chords she strummed, and she 
answered with a simplicity and kindness that robbed him of 
breath. 

“Gladly, sir,” she told him. “If it will help to drive the sadness 
from your heart.” 

“Thank you.” The little knight felt suddenly warm and grateful. 

The song she sang warned the knights that their shields and 
armor wouldn’t protect them against the pangs of love, no 
matter how strong, brave or resolute they were. 


“Your armor will fail you 
When Cupid assails you 


With his tender arrows. 


“The bravest of hearts 
Won’t survive those darts, 
But perish like sparrows.” 


“l’ve no words to thank you, ma’am,” Pan Zagloba kept 
saying in the meantime to Madame Makovyetzka, as he sat 
nearby beside her and rained smacking kisses on her hands. 
“Both that you came yourself and that you’ve also brought us 
two such sprightly, dainty girls that all the graces of antiquity 
could be chimney sweeps beside them. I’m especially taken with 
that puckish little ragamuffin because she chases gloom away 
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better than a ferret going after a nestful of field mice. And what 
after all is sadness if not a mess of mice that gnaws the joy out of 
people's hearts? I ought to tell you, ma’am, that our former 
King, Joannes Casimirus, found such comparationes of mine so 
striking that he couldn’t do without them for a single day. I had 
to compose special aphorisms and wise maxims for him, which 
he had his court chamberlain reciting to him every night before 
he went to bed, and on which he based all his policies so that he 
ruled the nation with kindness and wisdom... 

“But that’s neither here nor there,” he went on. “I’m hopeful 
that Michal will forget his troubles altogether with such two 
deliciae around him. You don’t know this, ma’am, but I pulled 
him out of a monk’s habit just a week ago because he was all set 
to take Holy Orders! But I talked the Papal Nuncio into threat- 
ening the Cistercians with press-ganging the lot of them into the 
@m@eeoons if they didn’t let Michal go at once. He'd have been 
useless there! Thank God things turned out well! Give these two 
beauties a few days and either one of them will strike such sparks 
off his sentimental nature that his heart will burn up like a piece 
ertinder.” 

Meanwhile Drohoyovska went on with her singing, asking 
and how they could possibly 
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‘what poor, weak women could do, 
save themselves, if even a strong man’s weaponry offered no 
protection against the shafts of love. 

“Women fear that king of archery just about like a dog fears 
a slab of bacon,” Pan Zagloba whispered to the Magistrate's 
Lady. “But admit it, my dear benefactress! You didn’t bring 
those two tempting morsels without something special on your 
mind. Fine girls, both of them! Especially that lively little scamp, 
as I live and breathe! I’d say Michal has a sly, cunning little sister, 
wouldn’t you? Eh? Hmm?” 
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Madame Makovyetzka did her best to look sly and cunning 
which didn’t suit her kindly and honest face at all. 

“One thinks of this and that,’ she bridled a little, “since with 
us women there’s seldom a lack of calculation in the things we 
do. My husband was coming here for the election anyway, and 
I took the girls ahead because we'll have Tartars rampaging 1n 
our country any day. But if something good comes out of it for 


Michal I’d be glad to make a pilgrimage on foot to some holy 
shrine.” 

“Te will, it will!” Zagloba assured her. 

“Both the girls come from distinguished families, and each is 
quite wealthy, and that also means something nowadays...” 

“Id be the last to argue on that score,” Zagloba said quickly. 
‘“Michal’s property has gone to the Devil in all our wars, al- 
though I know he has a fair amount of money put away with 
some of the great lords he served at one time or another. We also 
took quite considerable booty in our years of service, and 
though we’d hand that over to the Hetman’s treasury, according 
to custom and the regulations, a good amount came back as ‘the 
saber’s dowry,’ as we soldiers call it, or as our campaign share. 
Michal would be sitting pretty nowadays if he’d kept it all. But 
a soldier lives a day at a time and doesn’t give much thought to 
his tomorrows. He’d have thrown all of it away if I weren’t there 
to urge him to temperance and restraint. You say then, muilady, 
that these are well-born girls?” 

“Drohoyovska comes of senatorial stock. It’s true that those 
border castellanies of ours aren’t anything like the one of 
Krakow, and there are some that no one in the Commonwealth 
has ever even heard of, but once someone sits in the great chair 
he passes his splendor to his heirs nonetheless. And when it 
comes to bloodlines, Yezorkovska reaches even higher.” 

“Really... do tell,” Pan Zagloba leaned forward with interest. 
“T myself trace my lineage to certain Masagetian Kings, so I like 
to hear about the family trees of others.” 

“Yezorkovska’s roots don’t begin that high,” said the Magis- 
trate’s Lady, “but if you'd care to hear about themyisinl ie 
pleased to list them. We can all count each other smfamen, 
connections on our fingers back there in our country. Well then, 
she’s kin to the Pototzkis, the Yazlovyetzkis and the Lashtches, 
and that’s just a start. And this is how it all came about, you see.” 

Here Madame Makovyetzka settled herself comfortably in her 
chair, shook out the voluminous folds of her dress so that 
nothing would get in the way of her favorite pastime, spread out 
the fingers of one hand into an open fan,.and poised the index 


finger of the other to serve as a pointer. 
“Elizabeth, the daughter of Pan Yakob Pototzki by his second 


wife,” she began, “de domo Yazlovyetzka, married Pan Yan 
Smyotanko, the Seneschal of Podolia...” 

eieiawe it noted,’ Pan Zagloba said. 

“This marriage produced Pan Michal Smyotanko, also a sene- 
Slial)...”” 

“Hmm!” Pan Zagloba mused. “A most distinguished title and 
position!” 

“His first wife was a Dorohostayska... no! She was a Rozyn- 
ska... no! A Voronitchovna? How do you like that, I seem to 
Imeve forgotten...!” 

“God rest her soul whatever her name was,” Pan Zagloba 
@iered. 

“But his second wife was certainly a Lashtchovna...” 

“Aha! Now I’ve got him placed! And what was the effectus of 
this happy union?” 

“None of his sons survived...” 

~All joys are perishable in this imperfect world,” Pan Zagloba 
sighed and nodded profoundly. 

“But the youngest of his four daughters, Anna, married Ye- 
zorkovski, whose armorial bearings have the name of Ravitch, 
and who was first a border commissioner for Podolia and then, 
if my memory isn’t failing me, the territorial marshal down there 
in the lower country.” 

“He was, I remember!” Pan Zagloba nodded as if he’d never 
been more certain of anything in his life. 

“And it’s this marriage, as you see sir, that produced our 
Basia.’ 

“I also see that right now she’s taking aim with Ketling’s 
fowling piece.” 

Miss Drohoyovska and Pan Michal were deep in a low- 
voiced, private conversation of their own at the other end of the 
spacious chamber, and Panna Basia, left to her own devices, 
whiled away the time by sighting through the window with 
Ketling’s light musket, which caused Madame Makovyetzka to 
quake and quiver once more in her chair. 

“You can’t imagine what I go through with that girl,” she 
squeaked, shaking with the giggles. “She’s a real borderland 
rapscallion! A real bush-ranger!” 

“Tf all the bush-rangers were like her I’d join them in a 


minute!” Pan Zagloba cried. 


“All she has on her mind are weapons, horses and warfare! 
There was this one time when she got away from the house and 
went duck hunting with a bird gun. She crawled into the reeds 
down by the river, if you can imagine a snip of a girl doing such 
a thing, and what do you think she saw? The head of a Tartar 
scout bobbing in the reeds as he was creeping up on the village 
further up the stream. Any other child would’ve died of fright, 
but she just let fly at him with the bird gun and them@iamem 
plopped into the river and went down like a stone! She knocked 
him over on the spot, would you believe? And with what? A 
handful of birdshot!” 

Here Madame Makovyetzka began to squeak and quiver once 
again with her infectious laughter as she recalled the Tartar’s 
misadventure, then added much more seriously: 

“Though, to tell the whole truth about it, she saved all of us 
because there was a fair sized little tchambul behind that snooping 
Tartar. But she raised the alarm when she got back homfeguama 
we had the time to get our whole household away into the 
woods! You understand, of course, that this kind of thing isn’t 
all that strange in Gur parhot the country... 

Zagloba’s face became suffused with such a look of wonder 
that his good eye blinked shut in sheer admiration. Then he 
leaped up, seized the unsuspecting girl, and planted a big smack- 
ing kiss on her forehead before she could guess what he had in 
mind. 

“Take this from an old soldier for that Tartar in the reeds!” he 
said with great feeling. 

The girl shook her head with fierce determination, sending 
her tumbled hair flying in all directions. 

“Hah! I peppered his hide for him good and proper, didn’t I?” 
she called out in her fresh, childlike voice which sounded 
startling in that warlike context. 

“Yes you did, my sweet rapscallion!” Pan Zagloba said in a 
voice deepened with emotion. 

“But what’s a single Tartar?” Basia shrugged. “It’s nothing! 
You gentlemen cut them up in thousands, along with Swedes, 
Germans, Hungarians and God only knows what... What do I 
amount to next to such great knights who don’t have an equal 
in the Commonwealth? Nothing! I know it well enough!” 

“Then we’ll have to teach you a little sword-play, if you've 


so much spirit. I’m a little slowed down nowadays but Michal is 
also a master with a saber.” 

The young lady literally hopped up in delight, kissed Pan 
Zagloba’s hand in gratitude, and courtseyed to Pan Michal. 

“Thank you for the promise!” she cried out. “I already know 
quite a bit about it!” 

But Volodyovski was totally absorbed in his conversation with 
Panna Drohoyovska. “Whenever you wish, milady,” he said in a 
distracted voice. 
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Meanwhile Pan Zagloba sat down again next to the Magis- 
trate’s Lady, his full, florid face quite aglow with admiration and 
enthusiasm. 

“I know how delicious are the Turkish sweetmeats and des- 
serts, milady, he told her, “because I spent long years in Istanbul 
in my time. But I also know that few can resist them! How 1s it, 
then, that no one has gobbled up this tasty little morsel already?” 

“Dear God, we’ve not lacked for suitors for both of them!”’ 
said Madame Makovyetzka. “We even joke at home that Basia 
is a three-time widow because she had three first-rate cavaliers 
knocking on her door all at the same time. There was Pan 
Svirski, Pan Kondratzki and Pan Tchvilihovski... all of them 
notable gentry in our parts, and all of them men of standing and 
property as well... whose antecedents I can spell out for you 
straight away.” 

The Magistrate’s Lady immediately prepared the fingers of 
her left hand for counting and raised the index finger of the 
right, but Pan Zagloba hastened to distract her. 

“And what happened to them?” 

“All three died in the war, which is why we call Basia a widow 
three times over.” 

“Hmm! And how did she take that?” 

“Well, you see sir, that’s quite a normal thing down in the 
borderlands, and few people live to see a natural death after a 
certain age. We’ve even a saying that it isn't right fer the 
nobility to die in their beds. But how did Basia take that? Sie 
sniffled a bit, poor thing, mostly in the stables, because if 
something bothers her she runs to the hayloft! I went after diver 
one time, and I asked her: ‘Which one are you mourning?’ And she 


said: ‘All three!’ Which makes me think that she didn’t favor one 
over another. Her head 1s still full of other things, you see, and 
she hasn’t felt God’s will upon her up to now, if you know what 
I mean... Krysia, yes. She’s much more aware of her role and 
feelings as a woman. But I don’t think Basia gives two hoots 
about it one way Oranether 

“She will!” Zagloba stated categorically. “We know that well 
enough, you and I my lady! Oh, she’ll wake to all those feelings, 
there’s no doubt about it. Yes, she will! She will!” 

“That’s the destiny of our sex,” sighed the Magistrate’s Lady. 

“That’s it exactly!” Pan Zagloba nodded with absolute convic- 
tion. “I couldn’t have said it any better myself” 


x * * 


Volodyovski and both the young women took this moment 
to approach the old knight and Madame Makovyetzka and put 
an end to their confidential chatter. 

Pan Michal was now quite at ease with Krysia, and she—prob- 
ably out of the pure goodness of her heart—showed him the 
gentle sympathy and kindness of a nurse towards a troubled 
patient, which may have been why she was more friendly than 
their brief acquaintance would normally permit. 

But since Pan Michal was the brother of her guardian’s wife, 
and since she herself was related to Pan Makovyetzki, no one 
thought twice about it. 

Basia was somewhat pushed aside that evening, and largely 
ignored by everyone but Zagloba, but she didn’t seem to mind. 
In the beginning she stared at both the knights with wide-eyed 
admiration but she seemed just as fascinated with Ketling’s 
beautiful collection of weapons hung around the walls. Then 
after a while she started to yawn, her bright blue eyes blinked 
sleepily once or twice, and then she blurted out in that blunt, 
unaffected manner that endeared her so much to the old knight: 
“T think that when I hit that pillow I won’t get up till day after 
tomorrow.” 

After that the evening came quickly to an end, particularly 
since the women were tired from their journey and waited only 
for the servants to make up their beds. But when Pan Zagloba 
found himself finally alone with Volodyovski he started making 
sly, knowing faces at him, winked at him in a manner meant to 


denote something significant and pointed, and bombarded him 
with a quick shower of jabs to the ribs. 

“Michal!” he cried. “Hey, Michal, and what do you think of 
that? What a pair of peaches, eh? Hmm? Ripe and sweet as a 
couple of turnips, what? So you’d be a monk, eh? And what 
about that Drohoyovska, then? Isn’t she a succulent little raisin? 
And that pink rapscallion, isn’t she a picture? What do you say 
fomtnat, Michal, che” 

“What should I say? Nothing,” the little knight replied. 

“Tm particularly fond of that spirited little ragamuffin. I tell 
you, when I sat next to her at supper, she radiated warmth like 
aerednot braziecr.” 

See sistill a child. The other’s more mature.” 

“Drohoyovska is a juicy plum, I agree. And that other is a 
hazelnut! Blast my eyes, if I still had my teeth... But I swear, if 
I had such a daughter, I’d give her to you and nobody else. An 
almond, by God! An honest to God almond!” 

Volodyovski, however, lost his cheerfulness because he sud- 
denly remembered all the ways in which the voluble old knight 
once described Anusia. She rose up in his memory as if she were 
still alive and breathing. He saw her small, pert face, her dark 
braided hair. He heard her silvery laughter and the innocence of 
her childlike prattle. He felt the stirring and appealing warmth 
of her sidelong glances. These two were younger, perhaps even 
prettier, but surely she was a hundred times more precious than 
any young beauty... 

The little knight hid his face in his hands and gave way to a 
wave of mourning which was all the more overwhelming be- 
cause it was so utterly unexpected. 

Zagloba stared at him, alarmed and surprised. He kept quict 
for a time, watching his friend with great anxiety, and then said: 
“What’s wrong, Michal? What’s the matter? Hmm? For God's 
sake, say something!” 

“So many of them are alive,” the small knight said at last. “So 
many walk the earth... Only my own sweet lamb 1s no longer 
here. It’s only her I’ll never see again...!” 

Then pain gripped him as if in a vise and he hissed out 
through clenched lips: 

weod.,. God... God...!” 


Chapter Nine 


MISS BASIA SAW TO IT that Pan Volodyovski kept his promise to 
teach her the arts of fencing, and he was glad to go along with it 
because he became as fond of Basia as everybody else aftermame 
days, although he much preferred the quieter and more dignified 
Panna Drohoyovska. 

So one morning he gave her the first lesson, prompted to 
some extent by her bragging and her confident insistence that 
she already knew quite a lot about it, and that she could hold her 
own with almost anyone. 

“I was taught by experienced soldiers,” she said. “There’s no 
lack of them in our parts, and everyone knows that they’re the 
best swordsmen... In fact I wonder if you gentlemen wouldn’t 
find your match among them.” 

“What are you saying, girl!” Pan Zagloba cried. “The whole 
world doesn’t have our equals!” 

“Td like to show that I am also equal,” she said. “I don’t 
expect it but I'd like to see it. 

“If it came to musketry,” said Madame Makovyetzka and 
began to giggle. “I’d also try my hand in a little contest.” 

“For God’s sake!” said Zagloba. “Are there only Amazons 
living in the Latichev territory?” Then he turned togamma 
Drohoyovska. “And what’s your favorite weapon, milady?” 

T have nome, Kirysia said: 

“Aha! None indeed!” Basia cried, and giving a passable imita- 
tion of Krysia’s winsome manner, broke into a song. 
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“Your armor will fail you 
When Cupid assails you 
With his tender arrows. 

“The bravest of hearts 
Won’t survive those darts, 


But perish like sparrows.” 


“That's her chosen weapon,” she told Zagloba and Volody- 
ovski. “And she’s a champion with it, don’t worry about that!” 

“Take your position, young lady,” Pan Michal barked roughly, 
trying to hide his sudden embarrassment and confusion. 

“Dear God!” cried Basia, turning quite pink with joy. “If only 
I could show what I'd like to show!” 

She came at once to the on guard position, holding a light 
Polish saber in her right hand, the left cocked behind her back. 
She looked so young, pretty and alive with her head held high 
and her breast thrust forward, that Zagloba sighed, shook his 
head, and whispered in Madame Makovyetzka’s ear: “Not even 
a flagon of hundred-year-old Malmsey could delight me more 
than this lovely sight.” 

“Take note, young lady,” Volodyovski said. “All Ill do is 
defend myself. You do the attacking. I won’t strike one offensive 
blow but you press me as hard as you like.” 

“Very well. Just tell me when you’ve had enough and I'll stop 
aponce.” 

“That could happen anytime I want.” 

“And how could it happen?” 

“Simple. It’s no problem to disarm this kind of opponent.” 

“We ll see about that!” 

“No we won’t, because I’ll spare your feelings.” 

“Never mind my feelings! Do it if you can! I know you're better 
at this than I, sir, but that’s one thing I won’t let anybody do!” 

“You'll allow me, then?” 

Eyes!” 

“Have mercy, my sweet little warrior!” Pan Zagloba cau- 
tioned. “He’s done that to experts!” 

“We'll see!” Basia said. 

“Let’s begin!” said Volodyovski, somewhat irritated by the 


young girl’s bragging. 


They started. Basia struck a ferocious blow, hopping like a 
grasshopper as she did it, while Volodyovski stood stock still as 
he always did, barely moving the point of his saber and not 
paying much attention to her fierce assault. 

“Not fair!” Basia cried, annoyed. “You’re making no effort! 
You’re just brushing me aside as if I were a fly!” 

“I’m not dueling with you,” the little knight reminded. “I'm 
giving a lesson. “That was good! Not bad for a woman... Easy 
with that wrist!” 

“Not bad for a woman? Take this for that woman! And this! 
And this!” 

But Pan Michal wasn’t taking anything, in spite of the fact 
that Basia showered him with her most expert strokes. On the 
contrary, he started chatting with Zagloba to show how uncon- 
cerned he was by Basia’s best efforts. 

“Step away from the window,” he asked the old knight. 
“You're blocking the young lady’s light, she can’t see her saber. 
True, a saber’s a lot longer than a sewing needle, but she has 
more experience with sewing than sword-play.” 

Basia’s small nostrils were now distended as far as they would go 
and her hair had tumbled altogether across her sharp, bright eyes. 

“You take me for nothing, sir?” she demanded, short of breath 
and gasping. 

“Not the person, no. But your swordsmanship is another 
matter. 

“Ll hatesou! she cried. 

“There’s your payment, teacher,” Volodyovski sighed and 
turned to Pan Zagloba. “Is it snowing outside? Hmm... I believe 
it is!” 

“Here’s your snow!” Basia cried and attacked with fury. “And 
here!-And here! And here!” 

“What s\ cnouch ebacia.. 
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urged Madame Makovyetzka. 
“You're gasping like a bellows.” 

“Hold your blade steady,” warned the little knight, “or I'll 
strip it right out of your hand!” 

Well see!” 

“As you wish!” said Pan Volodyovski and Basia’s saber whirled 
suddenly out of her little fist and clanged on the floor beside the 
tall porcelain stove in the corner. 


“That was me, not you!” the young woman cried with tears 
in her voice. “I did that myself!” 

And she ran to her fallen saber, swept it up, and attacked 
again. 

Siyeenat again if you can!’ she cried. 

“As you wish,’’said Volodyovski and Basia’s sword flew once 
more towards the stove. “That ought to be enough for today.” 

Madame Makovyetzka quaked and squeaked even louder than 


before, while Basia stood alone in the middle of the room—feel- 
ing ashamed, confused, out of breath, biting her lips and trying 
to hold back her tears. She knew that everyone would laugh at 
her all the harder if she burst out crying and she was determined 
that this wouldn’t happen. But her angry tears welled up anyway 
and she ran out of the room before they could spill. 

“Dear Lord!” cried Madame Makovyetzka. “She’s probably 
run off to the stables and she’s all disheveled and warm and out 
@eereathn... She's bound to catch a chill! I’d better go after her. 
Krysia, you stay here!” 
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She snatched up a warm fleece-lined short-coat in the hall and 
ran to the stables, and Pan Zagloba, anxious about his beloved 
little warrior, galloped at her heels. 

Drohoyovska also wanted to run after them but the little 
knight caught her by the hand. 

“You heard the order?” he asked. “Pll hold you here until they 
@oime back.” 

And he did, holding that velvety soft hand, and fecling as if 
some warm, soothing current flowed from those slim fingers 
deep into his bones, so he clutched it all the harder while a light 
flush appeared in Krysia’s pale face. 

“T see that I’m a prisoner,” she said. 

“The Turkish Sultan would give half his possessions for such 
a captive,” Volodyovski said. “And even that wouldn’t be 
enough.” 

“But you wouldn’t sell me to him, would you?” 

“I’d sooner sell my soul to the Devil!” he burst out. Here it 
flashed into Pan Michal’s head that his enthusiasm was carrying 
him too far, so he added quickly: “Just as | wouldn’t sell my 


sister!” 


“And that’s just what I can be to you,” the girl answered 
gravely. “I love your lady sister as if she were my own and I can 
offer you that same sisterly affection.” 

“Thank you with all my heart,” Pan Michal said gratefully and 
kissed her hand. “I need that these days.” 

“TI know,” she said, and a small tear rolled down from her eye 
and settled briefly on that soft, downy lip. “I know. I’m also an 
orphan.” 

Volodyovski watched that tear and those shaded lips and felt 
another soothing warmth flooding through his veins. 

“You're as good and kind as an gia said. “Im! alneaaa, 
better.” 

“God give you peace, sir.” Krysia smiled + gently 

File already nas! 

It occurred to the little knight that he’d feel even better if he 
kissed her hands a few more times, but Madame Makovyetzka 
entered the room just then. 

“Basia took the jacket,” she said. “But she’s so embarrassed 
that she won’t come back for anything! Pan Zagloba is chasing 
her all over the stables.” 


x *k * 


Pan Zagloba was, indeed, in hot pursuit of the elusive Basia 
and he finally drove her out into the cold, hoping that this might 
help him to convince her to come back inside. But she darted 
away from him no matter how he pleaded and cajoled. 

“No I won’t!” she cried over and over. “I don’t care if Miteeze 
to death! I won’t go back in, I won't!” 

Then she caught sight of a climbing pole propped against the 
house with along ladder extending above it, scooted up both of 
them as nimble as a squirrel, and didn’t stop until she felt the 
edge of the roof behind her. 

“Alright then!” she laughed and called down to Zagloba, 
already turning the pursuit into a game, and settled herself 
comfortably on the roof. “I'll go in if you climb up here after 
me!” 

“What am I,” the old knight bellowed. “Some kind of a 
tomcat to be chasing you across the tiles? Is that how you repay 
my affection for you?” 


“I love you too, sir,” she grinned down. “But only on 
rooftops.” 

“Bah!” he snorted. “A man says his thing and a woman always 
has her answer. Come down at once!” 

“I won't!” 

“It’s a joke, really, to be that embarrassed over something as 
trivial as this! You're not the only one to whom Volodyovski did 
that, you pesky little ferret! He did it to Kmita, who had the 
reputation of a master swordsman, and he did it in a serious fight 
not some parlor game. For God’s sake, the greatest German, 
Swedish and Italian duelists couldn’t hold out against him longer 
than one Hail Mary, and here’s one snippet of a gadfly taking it 
to heart. Shame on you for making such a fuss over nothing! 
Come down! Come on down! It was just a lesson!” 

“Maybe so. But I can’t stand Pan Michal!” 

“Why, for God’s sake? Because he’s an expert at what you'd 
like to learn? You ought to love him all the more for that!” 

Pan Zagloba had hit on a truth, although he didn’t know it, 
because Basia’s admiration for the little knight had soared even 
higher despite her embarrassment, but she remained adamant 
none the less. 

“Let Krysia love him!” she shot back from her perch. 

“Come down!” 

Slaven t!” 

“Alright, sit there then. But I’ve got to tell you that you're 
creating quite a spectacle up there on that ladder. Ha! A lot of 
people would pay for the view that I have from here.” 

“No they wouldn’t!”she cried and wrapped her skirts and coat 
closely about her knees. 

“T’m an old man,” Pan Zagloba shrugged. “My eyes have seen 
enough. But I’ll go and call everybody else so they might learn 
something.” 

“I’m coming down!” Basia cried at once. 

But Zagloba turned suddenly towards the angle of the house. 

“Somebody is already on his way,” he said. 


xk k * 
Young Pan Novovyeyski appeared at that moment, coming 


around the corner of the house. He had ridden up on horseback, 
tied his mount to the rail at the side porch, and was now walking 


around the manor house to reach the main entrance. Seeing him, 
Basia flew to the ground in two leaps, but he had already seen 
what there was to see. 


He stood stock still—flushed, embarrassed and surprised— 
which is exactly how Basia stood before him. 

“Another predicament!” she cried out suddenly. 

Highly amused, the old knight blinked his good eye for a time 
from one of the young people to the other, and offered his 
version of an introduction. 

“This is Pan Novovyeyski,” he said. “A friend and junior 
officer of our dear Pan Michal. And this is Miss Ladderovska... 
tfui, my error... 1 meant to say Yezorkovska!” 

Novovyeyski gathered his wits together soon enough. And 
because, young as he was, these wits were-sharp and quick, he 
bowed with a flourish, raised his eyes to the beautiful apparition 
before him, and cried out: “For God’s sake! Roses bloom in 
Ketling’s garden even in the snow!” 

Basia dipped a courtsey. “But not for your nose,” she said 
under hen breath 

Then she assumed the proper winsome smile and invited him 
graciously inside. She led the way with flying skirts and feet, 
burst into the reception room where Pan Michal sat with the 
other women, and pointed to the crimson-coated officer behind 
hie 

“It must be Spring!’ she cried. “A robin has come calling!” 

Then she plopped down ona stool, folded her hands modestly 
in her lap, and put on the innocent expression of a well-trained 
young lady. 


xk k * 


Pan Michal introduced his young friend to his sister and 
Krysia Drohoyovska, which threw the youth into another bout 
of embarrassment and confusion. One stunning girl encountered 
unexpectedly was bad enough; two was too much, even if each 
was absolutely different. He covered up his nervousness with a 
deep bow and reached for his mustache to give himself a brave, 
heroic air by twirling it upward. He had not yet, however, 
grown a mustache big enough to twirl. _ 

Having twirled his finger along his upper lip, he turned to 
Volodyovski and told him what he had come about. The Grand 


Hetman, it appeared, was anxious to see the little knight. As far 
as Novovyeyski guessed, it was a matter of military function and 
appointment; Pan Sobieski had just received a bundle of letters 
from Pan Viltchkovski, Pan Silnitzki, Colonel Pivo, and several 
other detachment commanders scattered throughout Podolia 
and the Ukraine. The latest situation in the Crimea didn’t 


promise well. And the Budjak country—or all the Tartar-Turk- 


ish holdings on the north shore of the Black Sea—was like a 
roiled beehive, even though this was the wrong season for 
military campaigns. 

“The Khan and the Sultan both want to keep the treaty we 
made with them at Podhayetz,” he added. “But all the Budjak 
country is up in arms already, and the Belgorodian Horde is 
champing at the bit. They pay no attention to the Sultan or the 
elvan...” 

“Pan Sobieski has already told me all about it,” Zagloba broke 
in, “and asked my advice. But what do you hear around him 
about events we might expect in the Spring?” 

“It looks as if all that vermin will stir again once Winter 1s 
over,” said Pan Novovyeyski. “And that we’ll have to crush it 
Giiec again.” 

With this he struck such a martial pose, and twirled his finger 
so fiercely beside his upper lip, that the whole lower part of his 
cheek turned scarlet. 

Basia’s quick eyes noted it at once. She edged her chair 
slightly behind the youth to where he couldn’t see her, and 
started twirling her own nonexistent whiskers, mimicking all his 
martial airs and gestures to perfection. Madame Makovyetzka 
sent her a sharp, warning glance, while at the same time biting 
back her laughter and quivering like a mound of aspic. Volody- 
ovski gnawed the ends of his mustache, and Krysia dropped her 
eyes so low that her long lashes created a deep shadow on her 
cheeks. 

“You're still a young man, sir,” Pan Zagloba said. “But it’s 
clear that you’re a seasoned soldier.” 

“I’m twenty-two but I’ve served our country for seven years 
now,” the young man replied. “Because | ran away from school 
and joined the colors when I was fifteen.” 

“And he knows the wilderness of the lower Dniester like few 


others,” Pan Michal threw in. “He knows how to trail Tartars in 
the grass and leap on them like a fox on a flock of quail. He’s a 
first-rate borderer and there aren’t many Tartars who can dodge 


him in the Steppe.” 


Ke koe x: 


Pan Novovyeyski flushed bright red with pleasure to be 
praised by such a famous soldier in the presence of the two 
young women. He looked exactly what he was—the finest 
possible example of the young Steppe hawks who ranged the 
wild borders in those times—but he was also an extraordinarily 
handsome youth, with finely chiseled features which had been 
deeply tanned by the winds and the weather. His eyes were sharp 
and clear, accustomed to scanning distances near the horizon, 
and his bushy eyebrows dipped to a point just above his nose and 
arched back in a double curve like a Tartar horn-bow. He wore 
his thick, black hair in an unruly cockscomb on top of his skull, 
with the sides and back of his head shaved high above the ears 
in the manner of the military gentry. 

Basia liked his clean-cut looks, his confidence, and his way of 
speaking, but that didn’t stop her mocking imitations. 

“Well, well,” said Pan Zagloba. “It’s good for old men like me 
to see that the new generation follows in our footsteps and 1s a 
Credit tomus. 

“I’ve a long way to go before I claim such credit,” answered 
Novovyeyski. 

“Your modesty is also impressive! It won’t be long before 
you're entrusted with small independent commands of your 
own.” 

“He’s already led his own troops!” cried Volodyovski. “And 
fought his own campaigns!” 

Pan Novovyeyski tugged at his fuzzy lip so fiercely that he 
just about ripped it off his face, and Basia, who watched his 
every gesture, raised both her hands to the corners of her mouth 
and mimicked every twirl. 

But the sharp-eyed young soldier soon noted that everybody’s 
glances were slipping past him, and darting behind his back to 
where the beautiful young woman he had seen jumping off the 
ladder was perched on her stool, and he caught on quickly that 
she must be up to something he ought to know about. So he 


went on talking as if he hadn’t noticed anything unusual, and 
plucked at his skimpy mustache as before, until he picked a 
moment to spin around and to catch the girl with her eyes fixed 
on him and her hands still busy at her face. 

Caught in the act, she turned an instant scarlet and rose to her 
feet, not knowing what to do. Nor did anyone else. There was 
an awkward silence. 

But suddenly Basia slapped the folds of her gown with both 
hands. “A third embarrassment!” she cried out in her silvery 
voice. 

“My dear young lady!” Novovyeyski said to her in a lively and 
good-natured tone. “I knew straight off that there was some 
kind of ambush being set behind me. I admit I’m anxious to have 
Serealiemiustache, and if 1 don’t get the time to grow one it'll be 
because I’ve died in our country’s service. In which case, I hope 
i@iarerearned your tears rather than your laughter.” 

Eyes lowered, Basia stood ashamed all the more by his youth- 
ful honesty and the sincerity that rang in his voice. 

“You must forgive her, sir!” Zagloba insisted. “She’s a lively 
thing, that’s all, because she is young. But it’s a heart of pure 
gold, believe me!” 

And she, as if to confirm Pan Zagloba’s words, whispered at 
once: “Forgive me, sir... I am very sorry.” 

Pan Novovyeyski seized both her hands at once and kissed 
them with enthusiasm. 

“For God’s sake, milady!” he cried. “Don’t take that to heart! 
After all, I’m not a barbarian. It’s up to me to ask forgiveness for 
spoiling your amusement. We soldiers love horseplay of all kinds 
ourselves! It’s all my fault, mea culpa! Let me kiss those little 
hands again, and if I’m to kiss them until you forgive me, 
then—by all that’s holy!—I hope you don’t forgive me unul 
nightfall.” 

“Now there’s a courteous cavalier!” said Madame Mako- 
vyetzka. “Did you hear it, Basia?” 

ieiveard, Basia said. 

“All’s well’s then!” cried Pan Novovyeyski. 

He straightened up, and reached for his mustache as before, 
but caught himself at once and burst into open laughter. Basia 
also trilled her silvery laugh and then was everyone laughing as 


ease and merriment returned to them all. Zagloba ordered one 
or two special bottles brought up from Ketling’s cellar and they 
spent a very pleasant morning. 

Pan Novovyeyski was in excellent form. He clicked his spurs 
together, tangled his topknot even more with excited fingers, 
and treated Basia to an ever warmer set of fiery glances. He 
thought she was just splendid. He also became as eloquent as 
never before, and because he was an aide to the Grand Hetman 
and lived at the center of the most important political events of 
the day, he had a latitorsay. 

He told them all about the electoral convention and how it 
had ended, and how the stove collapsed in the Senate chamber 
under the weight of all the arbiters hanging onto it. 

He didn’t leave until long after the midday meal, and he rode 
away with Basia’s lovely image filling his eyes, his heart, and his 
soul. 


Chapter Ten 


ON THAT SAME DAY the little knight reported at the Hetman’s 
headquarters and Pan Sobieski ordered him admitted at once. 

“I must send Rushtchitz to the Crimea,” he said, “to watch 
- for whatever might be in the wind, and to keep trying to induce 
the Khan to honor the treaty. Would you like to go back on 
active service and take over his command? You, Viltchkovski, 
Silnitzki and Pivo will keep an eye on Doroshenko and the 
Tartars who can never be completely trusted.” 

Pan Michal’s face fell a little and his spirits sank. His best years 
had gone by in service. He hadn’t given a thought to himself in 
more than ten years. He’d spent his life in gunsmoke, fire, and 
the hard riding of innumerable campaigns; he’d gone sleepless 
and hungry, and without a dry roof over his head more times 
than he could remember, and often without even a dry handful 
of straw to use for a pillow. God only knew what sorts of blood 
had drained off his saber. He’d neither married nor secured his 
future. Men who were a hundred times less deserving were 
already settled on comfortable estates, living on the fruits of 
their merit, and rising to high titles, honors and positions; while 
he had been better off when he started serving than he was right 
now. 

But here he was again, he thought bitterly, ready for use like 
a worn old broom even though his soul was ripped in two with 
such recent suffering. And he’d no sooner found a pair of sweet 
and friendly hands, which had begun to heal his wounds a little, 
when he was ordered to leap up again and hurl himself to the 
distant wilderness of the Commonwealth’s far-flung eastern 
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borders, without a thought to the heartsick weariness of his 
mind and soul. 

And, he remembered, if it weren’t for just such sudden leaps 
and flights into the unknown, which had devoured all that 
precious time since the Swedish wars, he’d have had at least a 
few years of joy with Anusia. 

A well of bitterness seemed to surge upward out of him under 
the weight of his disappointments. But since he thought it 
beneath his dignity to tout his own merits, and to remind people 
of the services we direndered,, lnc merely sara: 

“Teo. 

It was the Hetman who reminded him: “You’re not on active 
service. This isn’t an order. You can decline. You knowsbesmem 
it isn’t too soon for you to get back in harness.” 

“It isn’t even too soon for me to die,” said Volodyovski. 


x *k * 


Pan Sobieski paced a few times up and down the chammlgem 
then stopped before the small knight who sat on a hard chair 
with his head slumped resignedly on his chest, and placed a 
strong, steady hand on Pan Michal’s shoulder. 

“If your tears are still wet, the Steppe winds will dry them,” 
he said to him quietly. “You've labored all your lifey@iite 
soldier, labor a little more. And if you ever think that you’ve 
been forgotten, that you’ve been used without a letup or reward, 
that you've earned a dry crust for yourself instead of buttered 
pastries, that all you have to show for all those years are wounds 
and suffering rather than ease and a high position, just clench 
your teeth and say: ‘It’s for you, my country!’ Vve no other 
consolation I can give you. And though I’m not a priest, and I 
don’t speak for God, I can swear to you that you'll getamiiien 
on your worn-out saddle than others in their gilded coaches 
drawn by six white horses, and that you'll see gates opening 
before you that close for those others.” 

‘It’s for you,’ Pan Volodyovski told that vision of his country 
he carried in his heart, wondering at the same time HoM@ueme 
Hetman could penetrate his most secret thoughts with such 
unerring judgment. ; 

Meanwhile Pan Sobieski drew up a chair and sat down across 
from Pan Volodyovsk1. 


“I want to talk to you as a father to a son,” he said, “rather 
than as your military commander. Back in those days when we 
lived constantly in flames and fire, at Podhayetz and earlier in 


the Ukraine—when we could hardly keep our heads above those 
oceans of enemies against us, while here, in the heart of the 
f@ommemy, evil, heartless people sat safe behind our backs and 


thought only about themselves—it often struck me that this 
Commonwealth must perish. There’s too much selfishness 
among us. Too many go their own way and don’t give enough 
thought to discipline and order. Private concerns have ruled too 
long here over the public good, and you don’t find that among 
miyeotier people to such a degree. I gnawed on these dark 
thoughts at night in my tent, and in the field in daylight, and | 
thought: ‘We’re dying here in this constant fire. We’ll perish to a man, 
but that’s our duty and our fate as soldiers! And if we only knew that 
our blood was buying our country’s happiness and salvation, we’d all 
do it gladly!’ But no! We were denied even that simple consola- 
tion! 

“I lived through some hard, bitter days in those Podhayetz 
trenches,” he resumed, “even though I showed you men only a 
smiling face so you wouldn’t think that [’d despaired of victory. 
‘We lack the men!’ I thought. ‘We don’t have enough people who 
truly love their country!’ And I felt as if someone were driving a 
dagger through my heart... 

“But one day—it was the last day at Podhayetz, the day we 
attacked the Horde—when I sent two thousand of you against 
twenty-six thousand Tartars, and you charged into certain death, 
galloping to that slaughter with such fire and fervor as if you 
were all going to your weddings, I had to ask myself: “But what 
about my soldiers?’ And God at once lifted that boulder off my 
heart and my vision cleared. 

“They, I told myself, are dying out there from a pure love of 
our mother country. You won’t see them joining any mutinies 
or rebellions. It’s they with whom I’ll form that sacred brother- 
hood, that school of patriotism and honor for all our future 
generations. They'll set the example. It’s they who'll bring a 
new life to this wretched nation, so that it can finally turn its 
back on anarchy and selfishness and greed, and rise as mighty as 


a lion that feels its power in every limb and sinew, and amaze 
the world with what it can accomplish!” 


x * * 


Here Pan Sobieski flushed deeply, moved by his own vision, 
and lifted his arms skyward. 

“Lord!” he cried. “Don’t write Mane, Tekel, Fares on our 
walls! Don’t doom us! Allow me to resurrect our country!” 

A long silence followed. 

The little knight sat with his head bowed down on his chest 
and felt his whole body quivering as if in a fever, while the 
Hetman paced rapidly through the room_and stopped again 
before Volodyovski. 2 

“We need examples,” he said. “We scene show the country 
every day what duty and sacrifice are all about. Volodyovski! I 
counted you among the first in that brotherhood. Do you want 
CO Olni it-e 

The little knight got slowly to his feet and sank down to the 
floor to kneel before the Hetman. 

“Here it is,” he said in a voice shaken with emotion. “Here’s 
the truth of it. I thought myself wronged when I heard that I 
was to go off again. I thought I had the night to get through my 
suffering in peace. But now I see I’ve sinned... and I curse myself 
for having thought such thoughts, and I’m ashamed even to 
mention it. 

The Hetman reached for him, and pulled him to his feet, and 
pressed him to his chest in silence, just as a loving father would 
embrace a son. 

“There’s just a mere handful of us,” he said at last, speaking 
quietly but with absolute conviction. “But others will follow 
whemsveeve blazed the tral 

“When am I to go?” asked the little knight. “I can go to the 
Crimea, if you wish, sir. I’ve been there before.” 

“No,” said the Hetman. “I’m sending Rushtchitz thtememsie 
has blood-brothers among the Tartars, along with some cousins 
swept up by the Horde as children. They were raised as Muslims 
and climbed to some high offices over there. They’ll help him 
in every way they can. I need you in the field since there’s no 
one who can handle Tartars better than you can.” 

“When am I to go?’ the little knight repeated. 


“Within two weeks, no longer. I need to talk to the Chancel- 
lor and the Lord Treasurer, and to write the orders and instruc- 
tions for Rushtchitz. Be ready, though, because Ill be in a hurry 
when I send for you.” 

“T’ll be ready from tomorrow on.” 

“God bless you, but it won’t be quite that soon. Nor will you 
be gone for long, because I'll need you here during the election 
if the peace still holds. You’ve heard about the candidates? What 
is the gentry saying?” 

“T’m fresh from the monastery, sir,” said Volodyovski. “They 
don't discuss worldly matters there. All I know is what I hear 
from Pan Zagloba.” 

“Good, I can ask him. He speaks with a big voice among our 
brother gentry. And who do you think you might vote for?” 

“T still don’t know, sir. But it seems to me that we need a 
Soldier-King more than any other.” 

“That's it! That’s it exactly! I have one in mind who’d make 
all our enemies shake with his name alone. We need a warrior 
lord of the same stamp as Stefan Batory. Alright then, take care 
of yourself, little soldier. We need a Warrior-King, tell that to 
everyone... And God bless you now... God reward you for being 
so ready!” 

Pan Michal bowed and left. 

On his way home, riding back towards Ketling’s manor, he 
drifted into a variety of thoughts. For all his readiness, he was 
glad that he still had a week or two, because Krysia Drohoy- 
ovska’s gentle hands and friendship pleased him a great deal. He 
was also glad that he’d be coming home for the election so that 
he felt as if he didn’t have a worry in the world. The Steppes 
also exercised a certain eager fascination on him that translated 
itself unknowingly into longing. He had become so accustomed 
to those vast, endless distances, in which a mounted soldier feels 
more like a bird in flight than a mere horseman, that 1t seemed 
like home. 

‘Well, so I’ll go again to those seas of grass,’ he mused on his way. 
‘To those frontier forts and old burial mounds, and sample the old life. 
Dll be leading men on long marches, keeping a hawk’s eye on the border 
trails, bathing once more in those tall Spring grasses like fish in the 
ocean... So I’ll go! I'll go!’ 


x *k* * 


He put his horse into a rapid gallop and let it run all out, 
because his thoughts reminded him of how much he missed that 
pounding speed and the hiss of the wind in his ears. 

The day was clear and dry but the frost crackled in theme 
The early snow already lay in a crisp, icy sheet across the fields, 
and creaked under the horse’s hooves which flung it back along 
the road in small, frozen clods. Pan Volodyovski flew at such a 
headlong pace that his groom, riding a lesser horse, was soon left 
far behind. 

The sun was about to set. The red glow of sunset burned 
across the sky and bathed the snowy spaces with a violet light. 
Stars had begun to glitter in the deepening crimson overhead, 
and a new moon swung upward like a silver sickle. The road was 
empty. The speeding knight passed nothing on his way except 
an occasional creaking peasant cart, and he didn’t begin to 
rein-in his horse, and to allow his groom to catch up with him, 
until he saw the lights of Ketling’s manor gleaming in the 
distance. 

And suddenly he saw a tall, willowy figure coming towards 
him along the road and recognized Krysia Drohoyovska. Sur- 
prised, but delighted even more, he leaped off his horse, tossed 
the reins to the groom behind him, and ran forward to meet her. 

“It’s an old soldiers’ superstition,” he told her, “that all sorts 
of supernatural beings can be met at sunset, from which all kinds 
of omens can be read. But I can’t think of a prophecy that might 
mean more to me than just seeing you, my lady.” 

“Pan Novovyeyski has come calling again,” Krysia answered 
softly. “Basia and Madame Makovyetzka are entertaining him, 
and I went out to meet you, because I was worried about what 
the Hetman might have had to say.” 

Her openness, and the genuine anxiety he read in her voice, 
moved him close to tears. 

“Are you really that concerned about me?” he asked in a voice 
made diffident by his hopes and longings. 

“Yes,” she said quietly. 

Volodyovski kept his eyes on her the rest of the way because 
she’d never seemed that beautiful to him before. She wore a 
warm Winter cloak. A velvet hood trimmed in swans’ down 


framed her pale features. Moonlight played in that small, deli- 
cately tinted face, along those thoughtful brows and on her 
lowered eyes, on the soft shadows thrown by her long eyelashes, 
and on that barely perceptible darkening above her upper lip. 
Siiiememwvas peace in that face, he thought; great peace and 
decency and goodness. 

He saw it instantly as the face of friendship, along with a 
gentleness and warmth that must be close to love. A sudden 
wave of longing for that love and peace swept over him just then 
and he said, in a voice made suddenly hoarse by feeling: “Ah...! 
If it weren't for the groom behind us, I’d throw myself at your 
feet to thank you.” 

Si omt do that yet,’ 
nothing to deserve it. Just tell me that you won’t be leaving us 
and that I’ll be able to comfort you longer.” 


? 


she said simply, “because I’ve done 


“But I am leaving!” Pan Volodyovski answered. 

Krysia stopped suddenly. Her eyes were wide with shock and 
disappointment. “But how can that be?” 

“Service,” he said. “Quite normal for a soldier. I’m going to 
Ruthenia, out towards the Wild Lands.” 

“Quite normal for a soldier,” Krysia said softly like a distant 
echo. 


x k * 


Suddenly silent, she started walking quickly towards the 
house. Pan Michal trotted beside her feeling foolish and heavy- 
hearted at the same time. He wanted to say something. He 
wanted to resume their conversation but somehow he couldn't 
get it going. It seemed to him that he had a thousand things to 
tell her and that now was the time while they were still alone 
with no one intruding. 

‘The main thing is to start,’ he told himself and turned to her 
again. “When did Pan Novovyeyski come today?” he asked. 
“Long ago?” 

“Not long,” she replied. 

‘That’s not the way to go,’ he thought. ‘If I can’t do better then 
this, Ill never get to tell her anything important. Seems like the few 
wits I’ve had are all dried up with mourning.’ 

He trotted along beside the tall, striding girl for a while 
longer, saying nothing but moving his little whiskers faster with 


each step. But when at last they reached Ketling’s threshold he 
stopped abruptly and blurted out: 

“Well, you see my lady... if I’ve been putting aside my own 
happiness for so many years, Just to serve our country... how am 
I to do something different now?” 

It seemed to Volodyovski that such a simple argument would 
appeal to Krysia more than fancy speeches. But it took her some 
moments to reply. 

“The better that one gets to know you, sir,” she said both 
gently and sadly. “The more one must honor and respect you.” 


Kak xk 


They could hear Basia’s loud, excited cries as soon as they 
stepped into the house. Pan Novovyeyski crouched blindfolded 
in the middle of the reception room, with his arms reaching out 
into empty air, while Basia darted away from him and hid in the 
corners, luring him on with Tartar battle cries. Pan Zagloba and 
Madame Makovyetzka conversed near the window. 

The entrance of Krysia and Volodyovski brought it all to an 
immediate end. Novovyeyski tore off his blindfold and ran to 
greet his colonel, with the breathless Basia, Zagloba and the 
Magistrate’s Lady close behind. 

“What's the news, then?” they pressed anxiously around the 
little knight. “What’s happening? What did the Hetman have to 
say?” 

“If you’ve any letters, sister, you’d like delivered to your 
husband, then here’s your chance!’’said Volodyovski. “I’m going 
to Ruthenia.” 

‘“They’re sending you off already? As God lives, dear brother, 
don’t enlist so quickly!” Madame Makovyetzka did nothing to 
hide her distress. “Why can’t they give you a moment of rest?” 

“Really? You’ve a job to do?” Pan Zagloba was clearly un- 
happy to hear about the little knight’s assignment at this of all 
times. “Madame Makovyetzka is right, you know. You need to 
stay here for a little longer. They’re whirling you about like an 
old flail! Enough is a enough!” 

“Rushtchitz is going to the Crimea and I’m to take his 
regiment,” Volodyovski shrugged. “It’s as Pan Novovyeyski 
mentioned the other day, the trails will be swarming with Tartars 
in the Spring and they must be watched.” 


“Are we the only ones to guard this Commonwealth like a 
pair of watchdogs?” Pan Zagloba shouted. “Others don’t even 
know which end of a musket to point and which to hug, but 
there’s never a break for us!” 

“Enough! Enough!” Volodyovski quietened down all these 
pleas and protests. He was a simple and straightforward man who 
found his comfort in simple and straightforward answers. “Duty 
is duty, you know that. I gave the Hetman my word that I’d go 
back in harness, and it makes no difference if it’s now or later. 


Besides,’—and here Pan Volodyovski laid a finger alongside his 


nose and drew on the argument he had used with Krysia—‘‘if 
I’ve been putting service to the Commonwealth ahead of my 
own ease for so many years, how can I stop doing it now, just 
for the solace that I find with all of you?” 

No one could find a convincing answer, as he knew they 
wouldn’t. But Basia moved impulsively towards him, frowning 
and pouting like a disappointed child. 

“Well miss Pan Michal,’ she said. “Yes we will!” 

Volodyovski laughed, both amused and pleased. 

“God bless you, my girl!” he cried out and went on to tease 
her. “It was just yesterday you said you hated me worse than any 
Martar!” 

“T never said anything of the kind! A Tartar, indeed! The truth 
is that you’ll be having a merry old time with the Tartars over 
there, and we’ll just sit here missing you, alone in this house.” 

“Not for long, little warrior,”Pan Michal assured her, using Pan 
Zagloba’s favorite name for the brave, bright, determined and 
beautiful young girl, and thinking that the old man’s nickname 
for her fit her like a glove. “The Hetman made it clear that this 
command is not a permanent commission. I’ll leave in a week 
or two but I must be back in Warsaw before the election. That's 
set for May so I’ll be back by then even if Rushtchitz is still in 
the Crimea. That’s what the Hetman wants himself so that’s how 
pall be.” 

“Oh well! That’s fine, then!” Basia cried. 

“T’ll be going too, I expect,” Pan Novovyeyski tried a sad- 
dened sigh as he peered hopefully at Basia. “If the colonel has to 
go I won’t be far behind...” . 

But Basia wasn’t in a mood to show him any mercy. 


“Go then!” she said. “Go! Pan Michal might enjoy your 
company. It’s a wonderful thing for a soldier to serve under such 
a great commander, and there'll be many like you crowding to 
bemthercs 

The youth sighed sadly, ran his hand slowly through his 
tumbled hair, and flung his arms wide, growling like a bear. “But 
first I'll catch Miss Barbara!” he threatened. “As God’s my 
witness, Ill catch her!” 

“Allah! Allah!” Basia let fly with her Tartar war cry and beat a 
hasty retreat away from his hands. 

Meanwhile Drohoyovska came closer to Pan Michal, and her 
face was glowing with a happier light than the one she showed 
on the moonlit highway. 2 

“Pan Michal is a better friend to Basia-than to mé, She 
murmured, full of quiet joy. He's cruel tome, Oriel 

“I’m cruel?” he cried, astonished. “I’m better to Basia?” 

“You told Basia that you’ll be back for the election, but if I 
had known that, I wouldn’t have been so upset that you’re going 
away.” 

“Oh, my sweet love!” cried Volodyovski, then caught himself, 
shocked by his own presumption, and went on in a quieter vein. 
“My dearest friend! I almost told you something else back there 
on the highway... But I just lost my head.” 


Chapter Eleven 


IN THE NEXT FEW DAYS Pan Michal started getting ready for 
departure, continuing with Basia’s fencing lessons because he 
liked her more each day, and with his solitary walks with Krysia 
Drohoyovska whose gentleness and goodness seemed like a balm 
on his troubled senses. The balm seemed to be effective because 
his humor improved almost daily, and he even began to take part 
in some of Basia’s games with young Novovyeyski who called 
every day. 

The young cavalier was now a frequent and most welcome 
guest in Ketling’s house. He rode over either close to midday or 
first thing in the morning, and stayed until nightfall, and because 
everyone liked him and was glad to see him he was soon treated 
like a member of the family. He escorted the ladies to Warsaw, 
shopped for them at the clothmakers’, pursued the uncatchable 
Basia with enthusiasm in the evening games of blindman’s buff, 
and swore that he’d capture her come what may. 

Se@omer or later you'll get caught,” Pan Zagloba told her. “If 
not by him then by another.” 

But she always managed to elude young Pan Novovyeysk1 
who made no secret of the fact that he wanted to catch her very 
much indeed. Something along those lines also must have oc- 
curred to the little warrior, because she became so thoughtful now 
and then that her unruly mop of bright, golden hair tumbled 
down altogether across her eyes. 


xk *k * 


But Pan Zagloba had his own ideas about who should catch 
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her, so one night, when everyone had gone to bed, he knocked 
on Volodyovski’s door. 

“I’m so sad that we've got to be apart again,” he told@amam 
“that I’ve come over to take another look at you, because God 
only knows when we'll get to see each other again.” 

“I’m sure to be back for the election,” the little Kinigaag 
squeezed him in his arms. “And I'll tell you why. The Hetman 
wants as many men whom the gentry look up to and admire to 
work for his candidate. And because, God be praised, my name 
is well known to our brother gentry, he’s sure to bring me here. 
He’s counting on you too.” 

“Ha! He’s using a pretty wide net to catch me if that’s what 
he’s doing,” Pan Zagloba grumbled. “But even though I’m 
somewhat on the fat side I think I'll slip through. I won’t vote 
for the Frenchman that he favors.” 

“Why note” 

“Because that would mean absolutum dominium here, that’s 
why! We don’t want some damn foreigner who believes in the 
Divine Right of Kings and absolute royal power. We are a 
repuoiies: 

“The Prince de Conde would have to sign the usual pacta 
conventa, guaranteeing all the freedoms of the gentry. And he’s 
said to be a really great military commander, famous for his 
battles and campaigns all over the world.” 

“We don’t have to look for our military leaders in France, 
thank God!” Pan Zagloba grunted. “Pan Sobieski himseligiguae 
least as good as de Conde. And bear in mind, Michaliiiaas 
Frenchmen wear pantaloons and stockings, just like Swedes, so 
they probably don’t keep their promises any better. Carolus 
Gustavus was ready to swear an oath every hour and break it half 
an hour later. They think no more of lying than of cracking 
walnuts. Oaths and articles of agreement are useless when there’s 
no honesty behind them.” 

“But the Commonwealth must have help!” the little knight 
insisted. ““We need a warrior on the throne! Ah, if only Prince 
Yeremi Vishnovyetzki was alive! We’d make him King without 
a single vote cast in opposition!” 

“His son’s alive!” Pan Zagloba noted. 

“Yes, but what a difference! That lad is more like a lisping 
lackey than a Prince. You wouldn’t think it’s the same blood at 


all. I might vote for him just to honor the memory of his father, 
if the times were different. But the way things are now we have 
to give first thought to the public good! Skshetuski will tell you 
the same thing, you’ll see. I'll do whatever Pan Sobieski does 
and says to do because I trust in his commitment to the country.” 

“Yes, Pan Zagloba nodded thoughtfully. “It’s time for me to 
start pondering all these things as well. We didn’t do so badly at 
the last election, you and I, remember? It’s too bad you’re 
leaving.” 

“And what will you do?” 

“I'll go back to the Skshetuskis. Those pesky little kids tor- 
ment me now and then, but I miss them when I don’t see them 
fora while.” 

“If there’s a war after the election then Skshetuski 1s also sure 
to go. Who knows, you might still decide to go yourself. Maybe 
we ll be campaigning together in Ruthenia like before, eh? We 
had some good times there didn’t we? And some bad times too.” 

“You're so right! As I love God, you are! Our best years 
passed there. I wouldn’t mind taking another look at all those 
places that witnessed our glory...” 

“So come with me now, why don’t you? We'll have a good, 
merry time together, and in five months we’ll come back right 
here to Ketling’s home. He’ll be here by then, and the Skshetu- 
Sits too...” 

“No, Michal, now’s not the time for me,” Pan Zagloba said, 
and launched into the subject that he had really come to see the 
little knight about. “But I promise to go with you to Ruthenia 
if you marry some girl who has property out there. I'll escort 
you and your bride to your new home and see you take posses- 
sion.” 

k * * 


With this, the old knight blinked rapidly at Pan Volodyovski, 
who lost some of his composure but recovered quickly. 

“Marriage,” he said, “is just about the last thing on my mind 
these days. And your best proof of that is that I’m going back 


imito the service.” 

“And that’s what worries me,” Pan Zagloba told him. “There 
are two fine girls to choose from right here, and so | figured, 
‘well, if he doesn’t take one, he’ll take the other!’ For God's sake, 


Michal, will you think about this? Ask yourself where you'll find 
a better opportunity than you have right now. Think of the years 
ahead when you'll wonder why every other man has a wife and 
children, while you stand alone like an old pear-tree in an open 
field. And grief will clutch at you! And you'll be sad with 
longing! I wouldn’t say a thing if you’d been able to marry that 
poor girl you lost and if she’d left you children. At least you’d 
have had some focus for your affections and hope for the future. 
But the way things are, and the way they’re going, you might 
find yourself alone in your old age, looking about in vain for 
somebody who loves you and cares about you, and you’ll won- 
der if you’re living in a foreign country, because you won't hear 
a kind word anywhere around you!” ~ 

Volodyovski said nothing for a while, he sat thinking deeply, 
so Pan Zagloba began to speak again, keeping a calculating eye 
on the little knight. 

“My heart and head both tell me that Basia, that pink little 
rosebud, is for you. Why Basia? In the first place because that 
girl is pure gold! And, in the second place, because you and she 
would produce such a fighting brood that the world has never 
seen such soldiers...” 

“She’s a whirlwind,” said the little knight. “Besides, No- 
vovyeyski wants her.” 

“But that’s just it! That’s it, don’t you see? Today she dase 
probably pick you over him, because your great fame is so close 
to her heart and her imagination. But when you go and he 
stays—and he’ll stay, the rascal, you can be sure of that, because 
it’s not a real war that you’re going to—who knows what'll 
happen?” 

“Let it happen then! Let him take her! I wish him the best 
because he’s a first-rate fellow!” 

“Michal!” Zagloba begged, pressing his hands together as if in 
a prayer. “Think of the children those two scatterbrains would 
have! 

“I knew a couple of good men at one time whose mother was 
a Drohoyovska,” the little knight blurted out, giving away much 
more than he intended. “And both of them were great soldiers, 
asi li reeally...” 


~Ha!” cried Zagloba. “Now I’ve got you! So that’s the road 
you're taking?” 

But at this unwanted self-betrayal, Pan Volodyovski lost 
whatever poise he had. His whiskers twitched violently up and 
down as he struggled to cover up his naive admission. 

“What are you saying?” he mumbled at last. “I’m not taking 
one road or another. It’s just that when you mentioned Basia’s 
temperament which, I grant you, is as spirited as any cavalier’s, 
I thought at once of Krysia whose nature is far more feminine. 
When you hear about one of them, the other comes quite 
naturally to mind because they’re always together.” 

“Alright then! Alright! God bless you with Krysia, though if 
I were still in the marriage market I’d fall head over heels for the 
little warrior. You don’t have to leave a wife like that at home 
when you go to war. She can ride beside you, and sleeping in a 
tent will suit her just fine! And when it’s time for her to give 
birth to a baby, even if it’s in the middle of a battle, she'll do 
what she has to with one hand, and she’ll be firing a musket with 
the other. And how good she is, how honest...! 

“Hey, my sweet little warrior!” the old knight cried sadly. 
“They don’t appreciate you around here! They don’t know what 
they're missing, I’m sorry to say! But if I were sixty years 
younger I’d know whom to make my Mrs. Zagloba!” 

“l’m not saying anything against her!” the little knight pro- 
tested. 

“Tt’s not a question of you saying anything but of doing 
something. But you prefer Krysia!” 

“Krysia is my friend.” 

“A friend but not a girl-friend, is that it? That must be because 
she has a mustache. I’m your friend! Skshetuski is your friend! 
You don’t need another friend, you need a good woman. Knock 
that into your head once and for all and stop fooling yourself. 
Guard yourself, Michal, from friendships with women, even 
those with whiskers, because either you'll betray her or she'll 
betray you. The Devil doesn’t sleep, mark my words, and he's 
always glad to sit among such friends. Adam and Eve are your 
best example because when they got friendly poor Adam just 
about choked on the apple she fed him.” 

“Don’t you say a thing against Krysia, you hear?’'chre hveike 
knight cried out. “I won't stand for that!” 


“Who’s saying anything against her? Let God take care of her 
and all her good intentions. She’s a fine girl, though there’s no 
one like the little warrior! All I want to say is that your face turns 
red when you sit beside her, and you twitch your whiskers like 
a bug in May, and your hair stands on end you are so excited, 
and you shuffle your feet and paw the ground like a stallion 
trotted out to pasture, and that has nothing to do with any kind 
of friendship! Tell those fairy stories to somebody else because 
I’m an old bird at this game.” 

“So old that you’re seeing things that aren’t even there...” 

“I wish I didn’t! I wish you'd feel like that about my little 
warrior. But goodnight, Michal. It’s time F went. Sleep well. 
Take the little warrior, she s prettier! Take: the little warrior, I 
tell you, take the little warror..!” 
And with this, Zagloba rose and left. 


x * * 


But Pan Michal didn’t sleep well that night. He tossed about. 
Troubling thoughts darted through his mind. Drohoyovska’s 
face hung before him wherever he turned, along with her eyes 
fringed with their long lashes, and the soft down along her upper 
lip. From time to time he drifted into sleep but the images didn’t 
leave him even for a moment. 

Waking, he thought of Pan Zagloba’s words and remembered 
how seldom that man’s wits had failed in the past. Sometimes 
Basia’s pink face glimmered in the darkness, suspended for a 
moment between his consciousness and sleep, and this gave him 
Teste 

But Krysia replaced her almost immediately and his sleepless- 
ness returned. Whether he turned to the wall or to the darkness 
of his room he could see her eyes, full of dreamy welcome. 
Sometimes they closed, as if in submission. He almost heard her 
voice saying ‘Thy will be done.’ And then the little knight would 
sit up on his bedding and make the sign of the cross over his 
chest and shoulders. 

By dawn the last vestiges of sleep left him altogether. He was 
depressed and listless. Anusia’s white, dead face rose up for a 
fleeting moment in his memory. He felt.ashamed, and cursed 
himself bitterly for failing to keep that poor lost love faithfully 
in his heart, and for filling his eyes, mind and soul with those 


unnerving images of a living girl. He was sure that he had sinned 
against Anusia’s memory, so he shook himself once or twice, 
jumped out of bed, and started on his morning prayers even 
though it was still dark in the room around him. 

“I’d best leave as soon as I can,” he told himself once the 
prayers were said. “Pan Zagloba could be right again. I’ve got to 
put a stop to that budding friendship.” 

After which, much calmer and in a better frame of mind, he 
went down to breakfast. 


Chapter Twelve 


THE FIRST DAY of Pan Michal’s new determination passed almost 
entirely with Basia. He gave her another fencing lesson after 
breakfast and, for the first time, noticed how eye-catching the girl 
really was, how pretty in her breathlessness and excitement, and 
how captivating with her small, flared nostrils and her heaving 
breast. 

He avoided Krysia. 

She noticed it, of course, and her glances followed him about, 
wide with surprise and questions, but he avoided contact even 
with her eyes. He hated himself for doing it but did it anyway. 

After the midday meal he took Basia to the storehouse where 
Ketling kept a whole armory of captured weapons, showed her 
the most unusual of them, and explained their use. Then they 
spent the afternoon in target practice with Astrakhan longbows. 
The girl was so delighted with this entertainment that she 
became even more rattle-brained and mercurial than before 
until, at last, Madame Makovyetzka had to put a stop to her 
frivolity. 

The second day passed in much the same way. On the third 
day Pan Michal and Zagloba rode over to Warsaw, to the 
Danilovitch Palace where Pan Sobieski maintained his head- 
quarters, to pin down the little knight’s departure date, and Pan 
Michal announced to the women when they returned for dinner 
that hed be leaving no later thanmaawecm 

He said it lightly, in an offhand manner, and he didn’t even 
look in Krysia’s direction. 

Alarmed by his coldness, she tried to ask him about this and 
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that, and while he was polite enough in his replies he spent more 
time with Basia. Pan Zagloba, thinking that all this was due to 
his advice, rubbed his hands with glee. But because his sharp 
eyes never missed a thing, he noticed Krysia’s sadness. 

Semes upset, he muttered to himself. “She’s really hurting, 
Semmcamsec it Written all over her face. Well, that’s too bad, but 
that’s how it is with women. They take things to heart. I’ve got 
to admit that Michal changed course faster than a wind-spout 
and a lot sooner than I thought he would. He’s a great fellow 
but he’s always been impulsive in his love-life and he always will 
pe! 

But because under all his posturings and bluster Pan Zagloba 
was really a warm, kind-hearted man, he felt sorry for the 
slighted girl. 

“I won’t say anything to her directe,” he told himself at once. 
“But I'll have to think of something to make her feel better.” 

What he did was take advantage of the privileges accorded to 
him by his venerable years, came up to her as she sat alone after 
supper, and began to stroke her glossy black hair with the 
affection he’d show a troubled child. He said nothing and she 
said nothing to him. But she raised her gentle eyes towards him 
with a look of gratitude. 

Later that night, at the door of Volodyovski’s room, the fat 
knight elbowed his small friend sharply in the side and gave him 
a wink. 

“I was right, wasn’t I?”he grinned. “There isn’t anybody like 
the little warrior!” 

“She’s a pleasant snippet,” said Volodyovski. “She can cause 
more turmoil in the house than a squad of troopers. A real 
fire-spitting drummer boy!” 

“A drummer boy, is she? Heh heh heh! Let’s hope she'll be 
carrying your drum pretty soon!” 

“Goodnight, sir!” Volodyovski said. 

“Goodnight! Women are strange creatures, don’t you think? 
Did you notice how upset Krysia was today just because you got 
a little closer to Basia?” 

“No! I didn’t notice!” 

“She looked quite stunned, poor thing. You'd think some- 
body beaned her with a hammer!” 


“Goodnight!” Volodyovski said again and stepped into his 


room. 


xk k * 


But Pan Zagloba had made a serious error. He had been 
counting on the little knight’s well-known affinity for changing 
his affections, but he’d been clumsy in mentioning Krysia’s 
anguish, and Pan Michal felt so guilty and upset about it that he 
started feeling like a criminal. 

“What’s the matter with me?” he muttered, disgusted with 
himself. “Is this the way to pay her for her kindness, and for the 
trouble she took to make me feel better?” 

Puzzled by the way his plan was turning out, he started 
wrestling with his thoughts all over again. 

“But what is it that I’ve actually done? I’ve slighted her, that’s 
what! I’ve ignored a sweet, decent girl for three whole days, 
which is a rude and cruel thing to do in any event. And why did 
I do that? Because she wanted to heal my wounds for me?” 

He cursed himself, angry to have shown such ingratitude, and 
sorry to have behaved so badly. 

“If I at least knew how to keep it all in some kind of 
proportion,” he accused himself, “and to cool down the friend- 
ship without making her feel abandoned and ignored! But it 
looks as if my wits are too dull even for that much...” 

The more he thought about it the angrier he became. Pity for 
Krysia took precedence over all his senses. He started thinking 
of her as a precious, gentle and beloved being who had been 
badly injured through no fault of her own, and his anger with 
himself mounted to a rage. 

“I’m a crude savage!”he hissed over and over. “A real barbarus! 
Ze DMIMMbVe Danibaniain! 

And then his anger turned against poor Basia who hadn’t done 
a thing to injure anyone. 

“Let her go to whoever wants her!” he snarled. “Let her go to 
Novovyeyski or the Devil, for all that I care. What do I want 
with that restless, rattle-brained chit? That frivolous tomboy?” 

Before the night was over Krysia’s image quite overshadowed 
Basia in his mind, and it never even occurred to him that he 
might be hurting Basia far more with his anger than he hurt 
Krysia with his pretended distance and indifference. 
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She, in the meantime, had come to some conclusions of her 
own. Her instincts told her very quickly that Pan Michal was 
going through some important changes. She was both flustered 
and dismayed that he seemed to be avoiding her but, at the same 
time, she realized that a serious change had entered their rela- 
tionship. Their former friendship would never be the same 
again. It would either climb to new and warmer heights or it 
would shrink and dwindle into nothing. 

This made her anxious for some resolution, and this anxiety 
pierced her all the deeper because Pan Michal was leaving so 
soon. She’d never fallen in love with anyone before, and her 
feelings for the little knight were still more sisterly than passion- 
fieeepiicesize felt closer to him than she’d ever felt to any other 
man. She was certainly ready to love and to be loved by some- 
one, and he could have turned her head just a little. 

Perhaps she had been a bit overwhelmed. Volodyovski was 
one of the most famous soldiers of his time. Every noble in the 
Commonwealth spoke of him with immense respect. Hs sister 
praised his decency to high heavens, he was cloaked in all the 
drama of misfortune, and in addition, living with him under the 
same hospitable roof, Krysia had got accustomed to the way he 
looked. 

Moreover, it was her nature to like to be loved, so that her 
self-image suffered heavily when Pan Michal started treating her 
so coldly a few days before. But, being basically a good and 
caring person, she didn’t get angry or impatient in her disap- 
pointment; on the contrary, she decided to win him over with 
gentleness and kindness. 

This came all the easier to her because, the next day, Pan 
Michal wore a hangdog look, no longer avoided her company, 
and stared into her eyes as if to say: ‘Forgive me! I shunned you 
yesterday but today I’m sorry.’ This and the many other messages 
he sent with his glances brought the blood surging into Krysia’s 
face and her anxiety sharpened even more. She knew that 
something important would happen very soon. 


It did that afternoon. 
Madame Makovyetzka took Basia to Warsaw to call on one of 


Basia’s kinswomen, the wife of the Chamberlain of Lvov, who 


was spending some time in the capital. Krysia developed a 
convenient headache to stay behind in the manor because she 
was suddenly impelled to discover what she and Pan Michal 
might say to each other once they were alone. 

True, Pan Zagloba also stayed behind. But he’d become 
accustomed to taking a nap in the afternoon, which sometimes 
lasted for several hours, because—as he said it—an after-dinner 
snooze protected him from lethargy and sloth and fired up his 
wits for the evening pastimes. 

In this respect he was even better than his-word. He put on 
his usual amusing performance for an hour or so, babbling about 
this and that to Krysia and Volodyovski, and started getting 
ready to go to his room. 

Krysia’s heart seemed to miss a beat. The moment was com- 
ing. But, once again, she was to be sorely disappointed because 
Pan Michal leaped to his feet as soon as Zagloba stirred to leave 
and followed him outside. 

‘He’ll come back soon,’ she thought. 

She took up her embroidery frame and bent over her needle- 
point. It was a new crown for a cap which she was working in 
gold thread for Pan Volodyovski. Her eyes lifted every other 
moment to the tall Gdansk clock that ticked gravely in the 
corner of Ketling’s sitting room. 

But an hour passed, and another followed, and Pan Michal 
showed no sign of coming back. 

“He’s afraid,” she murmured, laid her embroidery jommites 
knees and folded her hands across it. “It’s going to takeumimm 
some time to drum up his courage. Meanwhile the others might 
come back and we won’t get to say anything to each other. Or 
Pan Zagloba might wake up...” 

She was quite sure at this point that they were to discuss 
something really urgent which Volodyovski’s hesitation would 
delay indefinitely. 

At last, however, she heard his footsteps in the adjoining 
room. 

“He’s pacing, the girl told herself and bent once more over 
her needlework. 


x *k * 


The little knight was, indeed, pacing the floor and trying to 


calm himself enough to go in and face her. He circled the room 
like a captive bear but he couldn’t make himself open the door 
between them. In the meantime the sun started to turn crimson 
and dipped towards the west. 

“Sir Michal!” Krysia called out. 

He entered and found her at her needle-point. 

“Did you call me, my lady?” he asked. 

“I wanted to make sure it wasn’t some stranger walking about 
mim@teres., | ve been sitting alone here for two hours...” 

Volodyovski brought a chair closer and perched on its edge. 

There was another long, wordless moment. He sat in silence, 
fidgeting a little, and trying to hide his feet under his chair while 
his whiskers twitched nervously up and down. Krysia put down 
her work and looked up at him and then they both looked down 
when their glances met. The last slanting beams of the sun fell 
across her face, edging her hair with gold, and when he raised 
his eyes to her again he almost gasped at how beautiful she 
seemed. 

“You’re leaving in a few days, then?” she asked so softly that 
imesearely Ieard her. 

Balnat sehow it has to be.” 

“IT thought, in the last day or two,” she said after another 
pause, “that you were angry with me...” 

“Nothing of the kind!” cried Volodyovski. “I wouldn’t be able 
Hemiae@enyou if that was the case.” 

“What was it, then?” 

“Let me be honest about it,” he said, fumbling for his words. 
“Honesty is always better than glib, fancy phrases... But I don't 
know how to say how grateful I am for your kindness and for all 
the peace you’ve poured into my heart!” 

“I wish it could always be like that,” Krysia said and crossed 
her hands once more on her embroidery frame. 

“Ah, if it only could!” Pan Michal nodded, resigned into 
sadness. “If it only could! But Pan Zagloba told me that friend- 
ship with women is a dangerous thing. Forgive me, but I’m 
speaking as openly as if I were confessing to a priest. Be- 
cause—well, as he put it—there may be a far different feeling 
hidden under it, like hot coals under ashes. And I thought that 


he could be right. He usually is. And—again, I ask you to forgive 


me because I’m just a rough, simple soldier, without the smooth 


words to dress up what I say—I’m sick to death at the way I’ve 
shunned you in the last few days... I simply can’t stand it any 
longer!” 

Pan Michal’s pointed little mustache was now twitching with 
the desperate fierceness of a panicked beetle. Krysia lowered her 
head and two small tears rolled down from under her lashes. 

“If you'd rather that I weren’t like a sister to you,” she 
murmured. “If it would make things easier er you... thenmial 
hide my feelings.” 7 

But the sight of those two tears seemed to rip Pan Michal’s 
heart apart altogether and he jumped up toward Krysia and 
seized both her hands. The round embroidery frame slipped off 
her knees and rolled into the middle of the room, but the small 
knight paid no attention to anything around him. He pressed 
those warm, velvet-soft hands to his lips and begged her to stop 
crying. 

“Don’t cry, milady!” he said over and over. “Don’t cryiaion 
God’s sake don’t cry!” 

He went on covering her hands with hot, desperate kisses 
even when she tore them out of his grasp and laced them on top 
of her head, keeping them locked there in a flurry of suddensieam 
and dismay. Indeed he kissed them all the harder, while the 
warmth beating from her hair and forehead flooded all his senses 
as if he were drunk. 

Then, not even knowing how or when it happened, his lips 
were on her forehead; then he was kissing her closed, tear-wet 
eyes, and the world seemed to be spinning madly all around him. 
Then his mouth brushed the soft down on her upper lip, and 
then their lips joined and pressed passionately together for a 
silent moment, and that breathless silence stretched on and on 
while the clock ticked quietly in the corner of the room. 
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But suddenly a door slammed outside, Basia’s running foot- 
steps sounded in the hall, and then they heard her voice repeat- 
ing like a child: “Frost! Frost! Frost!” 

Volodyovski leaped away from Krysia like a lynx driven from 
his prey by the horns of approaching hunters, just as Basia burst 


noisily into the room, still babbling her childlike “Frost! Frost! 
Frost!” : 

But suddenly she tripped over the embroidery frame in the 
middle of the room. She stopped then, startled and surprised, 
and shot a puzzled glance at the needle-point, at Krysia and at 
Volodyovski. 

“What’s going on here?” she asked. “Were you throwing that 
thing at each other?” 

“Where's... auntie?” Drohoyovska asked, too loud and out of 
breath, trying to speak in a normal voice and to restore calmness 
to her breathing. 

“Auntie is clambering out of the sleigh,” Basia answered 
quietly, but her voice was suddenly as strange and strained as 
Krysia’s. She threw another quick glance at Krysia and Volody- 


ovski—who, in the meantime, picked up the framed needle- 


point—spun on her heels and went out of the room. 

The round, plump Madame Makovyetzka waddled in just 
then, Pan Zagloba came downstairs as well, and they started 
talking about Basia’s relative whom she and the Magistrate's 
Lady had just seen in Warsaw. 

“IT had no idea she was also Novovyeyski’s godmother,” said 
Madame Makovyetzka. “He must have told her something about 
Basia, because her ladyship teased her mercilessly about him.” 

“And what did Basia say to that?” Pan Zagloba asked. 

“Eh, what would you expect? She can be as blunt as a mallet, 
and just as direct. She told her ladyship: ‘He has no mustache and 
I’m a rattle-brain. Who knows what either of us wants?” 

“I know she has a quick tongue in her head,” Pan Zagloba 
answered. “But who can tell what’s really on her mind? Women 
are cunning creatures anyway.” 

“With Basia what you see is what you get. Besides, I told you 
that she still hasn’t felt God’s finger upon her. She is still a child. 
Krysia is much more aware of her place in life.” 

“Auntie!” Krysia broke in quickly. 

A servant came in just then to announce that supper was ready 
and waiting and they all trooped to the dining room. But Basia 
was missing. 

“And where’s the young lady?” Madame Makovyetzka ashe d 


the servant. 


“The young lady’s in the stable, ma’am. I told her that supper 
was on the table and she said ‘Good!’ and went on to the stable 
anyway.” 

“Did something upset her?” Madame Makovyetzka turned to 
Pan Zagloba. “She was in such good spirits just a while earlier!” 

“T’ll run out and see,” said Pan Volodyovski, quite aware of 
his guilty conscience. 
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He found her sitting on a bail of straw just inside the stable 
doors. She was so deep in thought that she didn’t even hear him 
coming in. i 

“Miss Barbara!” he said, leaning down towards her. 

Basia jumped slightly as if wakened from a dream, turned her 
pink face towards him and looked up at him, and he saw two 
large, swollen tears shining in her eyes. 

“What’s wrong, for God’s sake?” he cried out. “You’re cry- 
ing?” 

“I’m doing nothing of the kind!” she cried out in turn and 
jumped to her feet. “I wouldn’t dream of it! It’s just themegiam 
tite sealer. 

Her silvery laughter rang out at once as if to turn the whole 
thing into a joke, but it didn’t ring true. Then, to turn Volody- 
ovski’s attention elsewhere, she pointed to a barred stall that 
held the bay stallion given to him by Hetman Sobieski. 

“You were saying, sir, that it’s too dangerous to go into that 
stall?” she asked brightly. “Well, now we’ll see!” 

And before Pan Michal could catch her or stop her she leaped 
into the cage. The half-tamed animal reared up, (baekeqmoums 
pressed his ears flat against his head, and started stamping the 
ground with his iron-shod hooves and flaying the air. 

“For God’s sake! He’ll kill you!” Volodyovski shouted and 
jumped mto the caceatter iets 

But he need not have worried. Basia stood at the horse’s head, 
patting the animal’s arched, glistening neck and saying: “Let him 
kill me! Let him! Let him!” while the stallion nuzzled her slumped 
shoulder with his steaming nostrils and whinnied with pleasure. 


Chapter Thirteen 


NONE OF VOLODYOVSKY'’S restless nights were as bad as the one 
that followed his encounter with Krysia. The only way he could 
view his own behavior was as a betrayal of his beloved Anusia. 
Moreover, he'd abused Krysia’s trust, exploited her friendship, 
made some sort of serious and far-reaching commitment, and 
Meteauiike a man quite devoid of decency and conscience. Any 
other soldier would have shrugged the whole thing off, he knew 
very well; at most he’d have remembered those kisses with amused 
contentment. But Pan Volodyovski, like any man whose heart and 
soul were torn with recent loss, had scruples about such things 
especially since Anusia’s death. 

So what was he to do about it now? 

There were only a few days left before his departure and that 
would or could put an end to everything. But would his con- 
science let him simply go away without saying anything to 
Krysia, leaving her without a word as if she were some cham- 
bermaid from whom he’d snatched a kiss? He couldn't stand the 
thought. It troubled all his notions of honorable behavior. But 
even as he tossed and turned in his bed that night, racked by all 
that guilt and anger with himself, the memory of Krysia filled 
him with a warm, blissful sense of happiness, while the remem- 
bered kisses made his heart beat faster. 

He hated himself for this urge to dwell on his own sinful 
satisfactions, but he had no way to stop himself remembering the 
delights of that stolen moment, even as he took the full weight 


of blame upon himself. 
Sigled Krysia to this,” he told himself, contrite and ashamed. 
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“T brought her to this pass. There is no way I can leave without 
an explanation.” 

So what was he to do? Ask her to see him and leave as her 
fiancee? 

The answer that his guilty conscience thrust upon him was no 
answer at all. In his mind’s eye he glimpsed the whiteness of 
Anusia’s shroud, and then her lifeless face gleamed like a waxen 
effigy before him, and she rose up like a wraith before him with 
her eyes fixed on him in mute accusation. _ 

‘Don’t I deserve at least to be remembered?’ she seemed to ask 
from beyond the grave. ‘Haven’t I earned your tears? You wanted 
to become a monk, and to cry over me for the rest of your life, and now 
you’re ready to take up with another woman even before my poor soul’s 
had the time to reach the Gates of Heaven? Couldn’t you wait, at least, 
until I’ve found my way to my final peace, and no longer looked down 
upon the Earth in sorrow and remembrance?’ 

It seemed then to the little knight that he had gone back on 
his pledge to that pure lost soul, whose memory he should honor 
and revere as if it were something irreplaceable and holy. Sor- 
row, bitterness and self-contempt racked him mercilessly. He 
wished he were dead. 

“Anula, my dearest,” he murmured on his knees. “Uliaveep 
for you until my dying day. Yes I will! But what am I to do right 
now?” 

The disappointed wraith offered him no answer, the spectral 
apparition slipped away like mist from his imagination, and in its 
place he saw Krysia’s dark, warmly glowing eyes. He felt again 
the touch of that soft, downy upper lip on his, and then a swarm 
of urges and temptations hissed in his ears like a flight of deadly 
Tartar arrows. 

He’d have managed to overcome his own sensual cravings, he 
was sure, but he could do nothing against his own conscience. 
‘You'll do an evil and dishonorable deed,’ it told him bleakly, # you 
go your way and leave this young woman, bat you led astray, to her 
own guilt and shame.’ 
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His troubled mind swayed back and forth like that all night 
long, torn between his cravings and temptations and his sense of 


what was right and required of him, and bringing him nothing 
except further torment. 

He thought at times that he should go at once to Pan Zagloba, 
whose sharp wits could find a way out of every trouble, confess 
to everything and ask his advice. Hadn’t that wise old man 
foreseen all of this? Didn’t he warn against forming those dan- 
gerous amitiae with women? 

But it was precisely that warning, or his reaction to it, that 
now gave him pause. Because wasn’t it the little knight himself 
who ordered Pan Zagloba to watch his tongue when he spoke 
of Krysia? And who was it who had treated the girl with real 
disrespect? Who was wondering right now if he shouldn’t simply 
go away and leave her, as if she meant no more in his scheme of 
things than some cheap, passing fancy? 

“Ah... if it weren’t for that other poor, dear soul,” the little 
knight murmured wretchedly, wrestling with himself. “I wouldn't 
hesitate even for a minute! I wouldn’t have a care in the world! 
On the contrary, I’d be overjoyed at getting a sample of such 
rare delights which I wouldn’t mind sampling a hundred times 
more...) 

But then he clamped his hand across his mouth. Such musing 
was sure to toss him back into temptation. He shook himself like 
a wet dog shedding drops of water, struggled out of the pleasures 
of his imagination, and tried to reason his way out of his 
dilemma. 

‘Alright,’ he thought. ‘What’s happened has happened. Since I’ve 
behaved like a man who wants more than friendship, then that’s the 
road I’ll take. And I’ll ask Krysia to marry me the first thing 
tomorrow.’ 

This led to another long moment of pondering, and also of 
some pleasant speculations, but his decision seemed to make 
everything permissible and clear. 

“A decent, honorable proposal will take care of today’s im- 
proprieties,” he assured himself. “And... it'll let me commit a few 
more straight away!” And then slammed himself in the mouth 
with an open palm. 

“? Tfui!l’ he spat in disgust. “What’s the matter with me? There 
must be a whole tchambul of devils scratching behind my collar!” 

But once made, his decision to propose remained through the 
night. He reasoned calmly that if this slighted the memory of his 
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lost Anusia, he’d make amends to her with prayer and Masses for 
her soul, which would testify to ins continuing loyalty and 
aifection at the same eimmles 

Besides, he thought, even if people laughed at him for trying 
to become a monk just a few weeks ago, and now running to 
another woman with offers of marriage, the embarrassment 
would be his alone. Otherwise he’s have to share the jokes, jibes 
and sly malicious gossip with that dear, caring and considerate 
young girl who hadn’t done anything to earn them. 

‘Alright then,’ he thought. ‘T’ll propose tomorrow and that’ll be 
that.’ ie 

This brought him a considerable measure of peace. He said his 
prayers, begged God to look kindly on Anusia’s soul, and fell 


sound asleep. 
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Awake at dawn, he repeated his determination. “I'll propose 
today...!” 

But this wasn’t easy. 

Pan Michal didn’t want to blurt out his proposal in front of 
everyone. He wanted to talk it over privately with Krysia and 
then do whatever seemed best to both of them. Unfortunately 
for him, Novovyeyski arrived first thing in the morning and 
seemed to be everywhere at once for the rest of the day. 

Meanwhile, Krysia looked as if she were ill. She was as white 
as a sheet. Occasionally she broke into a scarlet flush of such 
intensity that it spread like fever across her neck and shoulders. 
She seemed exhausted; her eyes had a dazed, sleepy quality; and 
she kept looking at the floor as if unable to meet anybody’s eyes. 
At times her lips trembled as if she were about to burst into tears. 
At other times she seemed barely conscious as if she were 
drifting in a dream. 

It was hard, under all these circumstances, for the little knight 
to approach her and then to stay with her for any length of time. 
The crisp December day was sunny and clear, and he could have 
taken her for a stroll outside as he had many times before. He’d 
have done that without a second thought if their relationship 
remained what it had been. But now, he thought, everyone 
would guess his intentions, so he didn’t dare. 

Luckily for him, Novovyeyski came to his assistance. He 


asked for a private talk with Madame Makovyetzka and had a 
lengthy conference with her in another room. But when they 
came to where Pan Michal and Zagloba sat with the young 
women, Madame Makovyetzka suggested that “the two young 
couples’ should go on a sleigh ride. 

“Why don’t you?” she asked. “It’s crackling fine weather. The 
snow s so fresh and crisp it’s sparkling in the sun.” 

“I beg you, milady” Volodyovski whispered at once into 
Krysia’s ear. “Ride with me. I have a lot to say.” 

“Very well,” she nodded. 

Pan Michal and Novovyeyski hurried to the stables with Basia 
close behind them, and a pair of light running sleighs drew up 
at the manor a few moments later. Krysia and Volodyovski took 
one of them and Novovyeyski and the little warrior climbed into 
G@ewotmer, Since each of the men acted as his own driver, they 
rode away with their privacy assured. 

“Pan Novovyeyski has asked for Basia’s hand,” Madame Mak- 
ovyetzka told Zagloba as soon as the pair of sleighs had swept 
out of sight. 

“How’s that?” the old knight was immediately alarmed. 

“His godmother, who is the wife of the Lord High Chamber- 
lain of Lvov, will come here tomorrow to speak to me formally 
about it. In the meantime Pan Novovyeyski asked if he could 
sound out Basia on his own, even if it’s only indirectly. He's a 
bright young man, and he understands that if she doesn’t care for 
him then all these formal chats and applications would just waste 
everybody’s time.” 

“Fimm. And that’s why your ladyship sent them off sleigh 
riding?” 

“That’s why. My husband is a thoughtful and considerate 
man. He often told me: ‘I’ll take care of their properties while they're 
in my keeping. But let each of them pick the husband she likes best. All 
I care about is that they be good, decent men even if they can’t match 
the girls coin for coin and acre for acre.’ Besides, they're both old 
enough to make their own decisions.” 

“And what do you intend, ma’am, to tell her ladyship tomor- 
row?” 

“My husband is due here in May. I'll let him do all the serious 
talking. But I’m sure it’s going to be the way Basia wants it, 
because that’s the only way it can be with that girl.” 


“Novovyeyski is still a barefaced youngster!” the old knight 
protested. 

“But Michal himself says he’s a splendid soldier who’s already 
earned his spurs several times over. He is well settled on good 
property, and as for his family connections, his godmother told 
me all about them! You see, it all began like this. Higiameas 
grandmother was a daughter of Prince Syenutovski. Her son was 
first married to...” 

“What do I care about his family trees?” Pan Zagloba burst 
out, too upset to care about politeness. “He’s neither this nor 
that as far as I’m concerned, and no kin to. anybody that I want 
to know! I don’t mind saying that I’ve already picked the little 
warrior for Michal, because if there’s a better and more honest 
girl on two feet anywhere on earth, then I’ll go about on all 
fours like a bear from now on!” 

“Michal is still far from thinking about marriage,” said Ma- 
dame Makovyetzka. “But even if he does, it’s Krysia who seems 
to have caught his eye... Ha! It’s all up to God, anyway, and His 
judgments are beyond our question.” 

“Maybe so. But I'll get drunk with joy like I’ve never been 
drunk before, if that barelipped whipper-snapper gets the gate as 
he ought to,” added Pan Zagloba. 
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Meanwhile the fates of the two knights were being decided in 
the sleighs. Pan Volodyovski struggled a long time to find the 
right words. 

“Don’t think, milady,” he began at last, “that I’m some shal- 
low, irresponsible jack-in-the-box, who pops out of nowhere 
with a wild notion, and doesn’t think about what he’s doing. I’m 
too old for that.” 

Krysia kept silent, waiting. 

“Forgive me for what I did yesterday,” he struggled on. “That 
came from such powerful feelings that I didn’t know how to 
cope with them... Milady!’—and he cleared his throat, and 
dropped as much of the formality as he dared—‘“‘My dearest and 
beloved Krysia...! Note, if you would, that I’m a simple soldier, 
not a courtier, and that I spent the best part of my life in the 
field, tracking the Tartars in the Steppe, not bowing and scrap- 
ing in someone’s antechambers... Yes, I know, anyone else 
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would put on a show of manners, and try to dazzle you with all 
his fancy phrases, and then move to action. Well, with me it 
came the other way around! Remember that even a well-trained 
horse can take the bit and carry off its rider, so how much more 
likely it is for love to do the same thing? Especially since it’s so 
much more powerful than a bolting mustang? That’s what it was 
yesterday, you see. That’s why I got swept away like that, 
because I care for you so much... 

“Ah, my dearest Krysia!” he burst out. “You could pick 
among senators and castellans, nobody is too high for you. But 


if you won’t look down in disdain at a simple soldier—who may 
not have two coins to rub together, but who served his country 


honestly and with all his heart and earned some respect—then 
I'd throw myself on my knees before you and ask: ‘Will you have 
me?’ Can you even think about me without revulsion and 
contempt?” 

“Sir Michal...!” Krysia whispered in reply, and then her hand 
slipped out from under the fur wraps and hid in his own. 

“You’ll have me then?” asked Volodyovski. 

“Yes!” she replied firmly. “And I know I wouldn't find a 
better or more noble man anywhere in Poland!” 

“God bless you, sweetheart!” he cried out and covered her 
hand with kisses. “God reward you! Nothing could make me 
happier! Just tell me that you’re not angry with me for yesterday 
so I’ll feel less miserable about it!” 

Krysia half-shut her eyes. “I’m not angry,’ she said. 

“Damn these sleighs anyway!” Volodyovski shouted. “There's 
never a way in them to fall at anybody’s feet!” 

They rode in silence for a time, saying nothing, and only the 
hiss of the sleigh runners in the snow and the spattering of frozen 
soil thrown back by the hooves broke into their stillness. 

“I’m just surprised that you could care for me,” Volodyovsk1 
admitted at last. 

“It’s even more of a surprise to me that Pan Michal could love 
me so quickly...!” Krysia answered softly. 

“Ves, dearest,’-—Volodyovski’s radiant face grew somber and 
thoughtful—‘it may seem to you that it all comes too fast... that 
I’ve fallen in love with one girl even before I’ve buried my grief 
for another. I’ll also confess to you that I wasn’t exactly constant 
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in my affections when I was a youngster. But that’s another 
story. No, my dearest girl, I haven’t forgotten about that other 
poor dear soul and I never will. I love her to this day and you’d 


be moved yourself if you knew how many tears I still save for 
Met 
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Here the little knight’s voice cracked with feeling. He turned 
his face away for a moment, and perhaps that’s why he failed to 
notice that his words didn’t seem to have much effect on Krysia. 

“T’ll do my best to keep consoling you,’’she said. 

“That’s why I fell in love with you so quickly,” the little 
knight confided. “Because you helped to soothe my pain from 
the first few days. What was I to you then? Not a thing! But you 
started caring for me straight away, and making my life easier, 
and that’s why I owe you so much I can hardly say it. People 
who don’t know about this might think badly of me. I mean 
there I was, all set to be a monk in November and here I’m 
talking marriage in December. Pan Zagloba will have a field day 
for his jokes and jabs because he never misses a chance to have 
his fun with people. But let him joke as much as he wants! I 
don’t care about that, especially since I'll be the buttlefsing 
httimer, net you... | 

But at this point Krysia started staring thoughtfully at the sky. 

“Must we tell everyone about our engagement?” she asked 
finally. 

“What do you mean?” 

“Well,” she said with that third-person formality she main- 
tained throughout. “Pan Michal is leaving in a few days...” 

“Tveno choice aboumemnay- 

“Tm also wearing mourning for my father. Why give people 
a chance to raise their eyebrows at us? Let our decision stay our 
secret until Pan Michal comes back from Ruthenia... Den gem 
think that’s a good idea?” 

“But shouldn’t I say something to my sister?” 

“Tl tell#ier myself after youre gone.” 

“Wilaait about Pan Zagloba: | 

“He’d only poke fun at us if he knew about it. It’s best to keep 
him in the dark for a little longer. Basia would also™playaiigere 
tricks on me, and she’s been in an odd mood in the last few days, 


blowing hot and cold for no good reason like never before, as 
changeable as the weather. Ah, it’s best not to tell anybody 
anything.” 

And here Krysia raised her deep blue eyes skyward once 
again. 

~God is our witness,’’she said. “People don’t need to know.” 

“I see that you've thought it out very carefully,” said Volody- 
ovski. “Alright, I agree! Let God be our witness! Now lean 
against me, dearest, come a little closer. There’s nothing wrong 
with that now that we’re engaged. And don’t worry! I can’t 
repeat yesterday’s behavior no matter how I’d want to because 
I need both hands for the horses!” 

She did as he asked and he soon said to her again: “I suppose 
we'd better keep things formal with the others. But why don't 
you call me by my Christian name when we are alone?” 

“I don’t know,” she said, smiling at him warmly. “I just don’t 
seem to be able to do it.” 

Sieimedoing it,’ he said. 

“'That’s because Pan Michal is a soldier,’ she said. “Because he 
asecOurage... 

Sienysia! Iviy dearest...!” he cried out. 

“Mich...” she began but couldn’t finish it and hid her face 
behind the upraised edge of her traveling robe. 
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Soon afterwards Pan Michal turned for home. They didn’t say 
much more to each other the rest of the way. But he asked one 
more question as they were driving through the gates. 

“About yesterday,” he said. “You know... Were you terribly 
upset about it?” 

“I felt upset,” she said. “And sad. But also strange and differ- 
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elit... 

And, at once, they dressed their faces in polite indifference so 
that no one at the manor would be able to spot that anything had 
happened between them. But they need not have gone to any 
trouble. No one was paying them the slightest attention. Pan 
Zagloba and Madame Makovyetzka ran out into the hal] to greet 
the two returning couples, but they had eyes only for Basia and 
Novovyeyski. | 

Basia was flushed bright crimson, either with feeling or the 


cold, and Novovyeyski looked as if he’d swallowed a plateful of 
poison. 

He started taking his leave of the Magistrate’s Lady right there 
in the hallway, even though she tried her best to get him to stay. 
Volodyovski, who was as pleased and happy as a bridegroom, 
also urged him to join them for dinner, but he excused himself 
with duty and rode away quickly. 

Madame Makovyetzka kissed Basia on the forehead without 
another word, and the girl flew off to her rgom and didn’t come 
back until dinnertime. : 

It wasn't tillthe next-day«nat Pan Ziel cornered her and 
asked: “So what happened yesterday, my little warrior? Hmm? 
Young Novovyeyski looked as if he’d been struck by lightning.” 

“Maybe he was!” she said. 

“So what did you tell hime” 

“He’s a straightforward lad, and quick to the point, so he 
didn’t waste any time in asking. But I don’t like to beat about 
the bush either, so I told him right away the answer was No!” 

“God bless you!’ the old knight cried out, overjoyed. “Let me 
hug you! That’s the way to do it! But didn’t he have anything 
else to say?” 

“He asked if I could change my mind with time. I felt sorry 
for him but a No is a No! It just can’t be any other way!” 

Thoughtful, but strangely saddened at the same time, Basia 
shook her head with such firm conviction that her mop of hair 
tumbled down across her eyes, and her sharp little nostrils flared 
with determination. 

“Could you... ah... tell me why you did that?” Pan Zagloba 
asked. 

“That’s what he wanted to know too. But there’s no point in 
anybody asking. I didn’t tell him and I won’t tell anybody else!” 

“Hmm...” Pan Zagloba peered sharply into her oddly sad and 
troubled eyes. “Could it be that there’s some other affection 
hidden in your heart?” 

“A fig for all affections!” she cried out, -and flushed like a child 
caught redhanded in some kind of mischief. 

Then she jumped to her feet as if a whirlwind had swept her 
from her chair and started babbling rapidly to hide her confu- 
sion: “I don’t want Pan Novovyeyski! I don’t want Pan No- 
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vovyeyski! I don’t want anyone! Why don’t you leave me alone, 
sir? Why won’t everybody just leave me alone...?” 

And she burst angrily into sudden, bitter and unexpected 
tears. 

Pan Zagloba soothed and consoled her as best he could but 
she stayed sad and angry for the rest of the day. 

However during dinner, the old knight said lightly to Volo- 
dyovski: “You're leaving, Michal, and Ketling will come back 
while you're away, and he’s a handsome devil! I don’t know 
how our young ladies will manage with him here, but I’ve a 
feeling you'll find them both head over heels in love when 
you've come back home.” 

“Excellent!” said Volodyovski. “We’ll make a match for him 
with Panna Basia straight away!” 

But Basia fixed him at once with a stare as sharp and piercing 
as a lynx. “Why don’t you show such kind concern for Krysia?” 
she demanded. 

The little knight flushed and lost his aplomb altogether and 
managed merely a weak rejoinder in return. “You don’t know 
the power of Ketling’s charm, milady,” he mumbled at last. “But 
you ll get to feel it.” 

“And why won’t Krysia feel it? I’m not the one who sings 
about poor, weak women who can’t protect themselves from 
Cupid and his arrows!” 

Then it was Krysia’s turn to flush with embarrassment and to 
drop her eyes, but the small gadfly wasn’t finished with her yet. 

“Pll borrow an old shield from Pan Novovyeyski if I can’t 
think of anything better for myself,” she said to Volodyovski. 
“But I don’t know what Krysia will use for protection, sir, once 
you are away.” 

But, in the meantime, Pan Volodyovski had pulled himself 
together. “Perhaps she’ll find something that'll serve hen, beeeer 
than anything you can do, young lady,” he said somewhat 
sternly. 

“And why’s that?” she asked. 

“Because she’s less scatterbrained than you, she is more 
grown-up, and she has a deeper and more thoughtful mind.” 

Pan Zagloba and Madame Makovyetzka thought at once that 
the quick-tongued, combative little warrior would pick up the 
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challenge and do instant battle, but—to their amazement—she 
only let her head droop sadly towards her breast, fixed her eyes 
on her plate like an admonished child, and said in a soft voice 
after a short silence: 

“If I’ve offended you sir, I’d like to say I’m sorry. To you and 
to Krysia.” 


PART XXXIII 


Chapter Fourteen 


PAN MICHAL HAD leave to choose any road he wished on his 
journey to Lower Podolia, so he took the long way round, riding 
by way of Tchenstohova and Anusia’s grave, where he shed the 
last of his tears before heading east into the vast, open spaces of 
Ruthenia. 

His visit to Anusia’s grave brought her vividly to his mind 
again, and shadowed his thoughts at each step of the way, so that 
he started thinking that his secret engagement to Krysia had 
been premature. He felt that there was something holy in sorrow 
and remembrance—something which should never be dis- 


turbed—and that grief should be borne in patience, and endured 
as simply as if it were the inescapable will of God, until it lifted 
on its own like a morning mist and dispersed invisibly in the sky. 

Others, he knew, when widowed, remarried within a month 
or two, but that was not for him. They didn’t start from a deep 
retreat into a monastery, nor did their tragedies strike them on 
the threshold of a happiness that they had longed for anxiously 
for years. And anyway, he reasoned, why should he follow the 
example of crude, unfeeling simpletons who didn’t know how 
to honor the sanctity of mourning? 

He made his long way deep into Ruthenia, and a troubled 
conscience rode with him through each mile of the road. He had 
never been much of a philosopher, but he was fair enough to 
take all the guilt and responsibility on himself and laid no blame 
on Krysia. Indeed, foremost among his many worries was the 
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thought that she too might think badly of him because of that 
hurry. 

“She wouldn’t have done that in my place,” he told himself. 
“And never on her own. Having a great and noble soul, she’s 
sure to expect a great soul in others.” 

And then it seemed to him that he must appear to her as poor 
and puny in his heart and spirit, as he was small and insignificant 
in body. 


* * * 


As it happened, these fears were quite groundlessamiem 
Michal’s mourning didn’t affect Krysia as much as he supposed; 
in fact it annoyed her when he talked overmuch about it. 

Krysia, as this narrative has noted, liked to be loved@iamad 
resented sharing his attentions with a ghost. Wasn’t she worth at 
least as much as the dead Anusia? Or was she worth so little that 
she had to compete with a memory? If Pan Zagloba had been let 
into their secret he’d have assured Pan Michal that women have 
remarkably little mercy on each other. 

Nevertheless, Krysia was quite astounded by everything that 
happened, and walked about in a daze after he went away, not 
quite able to believe that this was now forever. 

On her way to Warsaw, which she had never visited before, 
she imagined something altogether different. The city, she was 
sure, would be full of brilliant courts and households belonging 
to the various dignitaries and bishops coming for the election 
and the convocation. A glittering knighthood would hurry there 
from every corner of the Commonwealth. There’d be no end to 
balls, tourneys and other entertainments, and—in all of this 
excitement and activity—she’d meet the kind of fascinating 
stranger that young girls see only in their dreams. He Gaiam 
desperately in love with her, play the zither under her windows, 
stage countless cavalcades for her entertainment and wear her 
favor on his shining armor, and only then—after he overcame 
innumerable obstacles, loved her long and faithfully, and suf- 
fered through a long period of unrequited :sighing—he’d fall at 
her feet and win her affections. 

But none of that happened. 

The rainbow mists of her imagination blew away and her 
knight turned out to be nothing like she expected. True, he was 


widely admired and respected. His name was on every lip. He 
was revered everywhere as the First Soldier of the Common- 
wealth and a great cavalier, but he was nothing like that antici- 
pated stranger. Nor were there any cavalcades, tourneys, and 
ballads at her window. None of her ribbons were pinned to 
anybody's armor. There were no grand balls and no crowds of 
splendid knights swarming everywhere around her, nor was 
there anything that creates that gossamer, fairy-tale aura which 
captures the imagination, overwhelms the senses, sends the 
blood rushing hotly to the face and makes the heart beat faster. 

All she’d had was a country house with Pan Michal init. Then 
there came one unguarded moment, a single unexpected inti- 
macy, and that was that! There’d be nothing more. The rest was 
gone, lost and extinguished like a moon swallowed by the 
clouds, never to return. 

Ah, if at least this Pan Volodyovski had come to her after all 
the other things she’d dreamed and expected, she’d have been 
glad to have him. She had no doubt she loved him. Thinking 


about his fame, his sense of honor, his honesty and his cour- 
age—which made him the glory of the Commonwealth and the 


terror of all her enemies—she knew she loved him, or admired 
him, a great deal. It was just that she felt as if something precious 
had passed her by, or as if he had robbed her in some unknown 
way; she even thought herself deprived and injured by him, and 
by the speed with which everything had ended. 


* * * 


Thus the haste of their precipitous engagement oppressed 
both of them, although for different reasons. It was like a small, 
bothersome grain of sand working within a wound. And because 
each day put more distance between them, this little gram 
rubbed and gnawed at both of them and began to fester. Again, 
had he been consulted, Pan Zagloba might have pointed out that 
human feelings often were like that, and that some barely per- 
ceptible irritation that aches under the skin like a splinter unseen 
to the naked eye, will either heal or turn into a sore that fills 
even the greatest love with bitterness and pain. 

Pain and embitterment were still far away from each of them. 
Pan Michal, in particular, relished the thought of Krysia as a 


source of peace, and her remembered image clung to him like a 
shadow. 

He thought that she’d become even dearer to him the farther 
he rode away from her, and that he’d long for her and miss her 
all the more, but that didn’t happen. His journey had its own 
excitements and distractions. Her time, however, lay more heav- 
ily upon her. No one came calling at Ketling’s manorhouse since 
the small knight’s departure, and the days dragged by in monot- 
ony and boredom, and each of them was exactly like the one 
before. Madame Makovyetzka talked only about her husband, 
counting the days until the election. Basia sunk into an owlish 
gloom so that the old knight poked fun at her about missing 
young Pan Novovyeyski. She too had lost much of her mercurial 
spirit, and knew that she’d have welcomed even those uninvited 
visits if they broke the tedium, but he kept away. ‘There’s nothing 
there for me,’ he had told himself and prepared to follow Pan 
Volodyovski. 

Pan Zagloba did a lot of muttering about heading back to the 
Skshetuskis—grumbling that he missed ‘the pesky little scamps,’ as 
he called the Skshetuski children—but he put off his departure 
from one day to another, feeling dull and strangely heavy- 
hearted, and he teased Basia that it was all her fault. He’d fallen 
in love with her, he said, and planned to ask for her hand in 
marriage. 

In the meantime, he offered his company to Krysia each time 
that Basia and Madame Makovyetzka went calling in Warsaw. 
Krysia never joined them on these visits to Basia’s kinswoman 
because her ladyship frankly couldn’t stand her. 

However Pan Zagloba also hurried often to the capi- 
tal—where, as he put it, he was ‘obliged to keep in touch with polite 
society —and he’d seldom come back until the next day, often 
still tipsy after his carousing, so that Krysia spent most of her 
time with no company at all. 

She’d muse then, lonely in her solitude, about Pan Volody- 
ovski, and wonder about all those things: that had never hap- 
pened, and tried to imagine what that unknown stranger might 
have looked like if the doors hadn’t slammed forever on her 
dreams. 


So it was that she sat one day alone by the window, plunged 
deep in thought and staring blindly at the chamber door which 
seemed to burn with the golden fires of the setting sun, when 
she suddenly heard the jingle of a sleigh-bell coming from the 
other side of the house. 

It passed through her mind that Basia and Madame Mako- 
vyetzka must have returned from Warsaw but she was too 
absorbed in her lonely musing to give it any further thought. In 
fact she didn’t even lift her eyes away from the glowing doorway 
which, in the meantime, opened quietly, and the girl’s pensive 
stare fell upon a stranger. 

Her first clear thought was that she was looking at a marvelous 
painting or that she’d slipped into a dream and was now gazing 
at a miraculous illusion. 

She saw a young man dressed in black, Western European 
costume with a white lace collar falling to his shoulders. As a 
small child, Krysia had once seen Pan Artishevski, the famous, 
foreign-trained general of Crown Artillery who had served 
many years abroad, and whose customary foreign dress and 
striking good looks stayed for a long time in her memory. 

The young man who now stood before her might have been 
his image except that his beauty far exceeded that of Artishevski, 
or for that matter, of any other man she had ever seen. His long 
hair, cut evenly on his forehead, fell in thick, golden locks to his 
shoulders, framing a face of such stunning beauty that it simply 
robbed the girl of breath. His dark brows lay perfectly defined 
on a forehead which seemed to glow as white and pure as 
marble. His eyes seemed filled with gentleness and a poctic 
sadness. His golden hair, his pale mustache, and his trim, neatly 
pointed beard, were as soft and feathery as freshly combed, 
bleached hemp; his features bore the stamp of manliness and 
nobility; and his whole face and bearing made him seem both 
chivalrous and angelic. 

Krysia could hardly breathe, unable to tell if she were looking 
at a man or an apparition. She thought that her eyes were playing 
tricks on her. He also stood still and speechless for a moment, 
either astonished by her beauty or making a polite pretense of 
Seeishment. Then he advanced from the door, his plumed hat 
in his hand, until he stopped before her with the dark ostrich 
feathers sweeping the floor at her feet in a courtly greeting. 
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Krysia rose but her legs trembled under her. She closeatites 
eyes, flushing and growing pale by turns, and then she was 
listening to his voice which seemed as deep and rich and as soft 
as velvet. 

“I’m Ketling of Elgin,” he said courteously and quietly. “A 
friend and comrade of Pan Volodyovski. The servants told me 
that I’ve the happiness and inestimable honor to lend my roof to 
the sister and kinswomen of my dear brother-in-arms. But 
forgive my confusion, most distinguished lady, because they 
failed to prepare me for what my eyes are seeing, and what they 
see quite blinds them with your beauty...” 

These were the courtly and poetic phrases with which Ketling 
greeted Krysia, but she didn’t offer him a like compliment in 
reply, because she couldn’t find a word she’d trust herself to say. 

Her eyes remained closed. 

She guessed, when he finished speaking, that he was bowing 
to her again because she heard the whisper of his plumes on the 
hardwood floor. She felt an urgent need to give some sort of 
answer, to find a compliment that might match his own so that 
he wouldn’t think her foolish and provincial, but there seemed 
to be no air in her lungs, the pulse was hammering in her arms 
and temples, and her breast rose and fell as if she were suddenly 
exhausted. 

Eyes ajar at last, she saw him standing bowed slightly before 
her, with admiration and respect etched in that miraculously 
handsome face. Her fingers flew to the edges of her gown so that 
she might at least offer him a courtsey but, luckily for her, a loud 
shout of “Ketling! Ketling!” boomed out in the hall and Pan 
Zagloba burst into the room with his arms wide open. 


x * * 


Ketling and Pan Zagloba threw their arms warmly around 
each other, and the breathless girl had time to regain her poise 
while throwing one or two calmer glances at the beautiful young 
man. 

He hugged the old knight with obvious affection but also 
with that extraordinary courtliness and dignity which marked all 
his movements, and which he’d either inherited from his high- 
born ancestors or acquired at the courts of various Kings and 
magnates. 


“How are you?” boomed the overjoyed Zagloba and went on 
babbling one thing over another as if trying to tell Ketling 
everything at once. “I’m as glad to see you in your house as I’d 
be in my own! Let me look at you! Ha! You’ve lost weight! Are 
you in love or something? By God but you look poorly! You 
know, of course, that Michal went back on active service? I’m 
so glad you’re back! He’s given up thinking about monasteries, 
God be thanked, and his sister’s here along with two young girls! 
A couple of ripe little plums but as well-packed as turnips! Ah, 
for God’s sake, Miss Krysia is here! Forgive my outburst, but 
anybody who’d deny that you two girls are as sweet as peaches 
had better get himself another pair of eyes, which—as far as your 
own looks are concerned—is something that this cavalier doesn’t 
need to do.” 

Ketling inclined his head for the third time in a courtly bow. 

“I left my home as barren as a guardhouse,” he said with a 
smile. “And I find it as dazzling as Olympus since the first being 
ieee Mere 1s a goddess.” 

“How are you, Ketling!” the old knight boomed again since 
one greeting didn’t seem like enough to him, and threw his arms 
around the young man. 

“Ah, but wait till you see the little warrior! One 1s as tasty as 
whipped cream but the other’s like a honeycomb! Pure honey, 
I tell you! Well? Are you pleased with your guests? Madame 
Makovyetzka stopped off here for a time because an inn is just 
about impossible to find, but I imagine she’ll move out now 
along with the young ladies... It’s awkward for them in a 
bachelor house, and we don’t want gossip.” 

“Eor God’s sake, no!” Ketling cried at once. “I'll never allow 
that. I’m Volodyovski’s brother as much as a friend so | can 
receive Madame Makovyetzka in my home as I would a sister!” 

And then he turned to Krysia as if in appeal. 

“Pll beg you first, my lady, to intercede for me with Madame 
Makovyetzka, and if I have to do it on my knees then I'll be 
eased to do it!” 


* * * 


Down on one knee before her, the young knight seized her 
hand and pressed it to his lips; his eyes pleaded with her with a 
disconcerting blend of merriment and sadness; and she felt her 
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face flushing once again, especially since Pan Zagloba shouted 
out at once: 

“Look at him! Barely home and he’s on his knees before her 
already! By God, Ill tell Madame Makovyetzka that that’s how 
I caught you...! Sharply, Ketling, sharply...! And you take note, 
Krysia, on how things are done!” 

“I’m not accustomed to such courtesies,” the young woman 
whispered in confusion. 

“May I count upon your intercession, then?” Ketling kept on 
asking. 
“Please get up.. 

“But will you a formumte: lin, Pan Wirehals s brother! He'll 
feel badly hurt if this house stands suddenly empty and aban- 
doned.” 

“My wishes don’t matter very much,” Krysia said with a 
measure of steadiness and calmness. “But I am deeply grateful, 
sir, for your kind intentions.” 

“Thank you!” Ketling said and pressed her hand once more to 
his lips. 

“Ha!” bellowed Pan Zagloba. “The frost outside cuts like 
rawhide whip, and Cupid runs about without any clothes! But 
I’ve a feeling he’d be warm enough if he ever got inside this 
house!” 

“Oh, do be quiet, sir,” Krysia begged, embarrassed. 

“I can see it already, ho ho! We’re in for an early thaws 
year with all the warm sighs drifting around here. Nothing but 
sighs everywhere I turn!” 

“I’m glad to see you haven’t lost your merry disposition, sir,” 
Ketling said. “That’s always a sign of good health.” 

“And of a clear conscience, my good friend!” Pan Zagtale 
answered. “And ofa clear conscience! Wise maxims say: ‘He who 
itches, scratches!’ And since I don’t itch anywhere, I’m as pleased 
as punch! Hey, how are you, Ketling? Ah, but what 1s this I see? 
The last time I set eyes on you, you wore a lynx cap with a 
feather, Polish boots and clothing, and carried a saber, and here 
you are changed into some kind of Englishman who stalks 
around on legs like a crane.” 

“That’s because I was in Courland for so long, where you 
don’t see much of Polish dress and manners, and also because I 
just spent two days with the English minister in Warsaw.” 


fou’re just back from Courland, are you?” 

adoptive father passed away and left me another 
fp there.” 

he rest in peace. He was a Catholic, of course?” 
urse.”” 


esmis the place for me to live and die,” Ketling answered 
ply, looking up at Krysia, and her long eyelashes fell at once 
cover her eyes. 


Chapter Fifteen 


DEEP TWILIGHT had already fallen when Madame Makovyetzka 
returned from Warsaw. Ketling crossed the courtyard as far as the 
gate to greet her and to lead her into his house with all the 
ceremony due a reigning princess. 

She wanted to look for lodgings in the city the very next day 
but her protestations were quite unavailing; the young knight 
begged, cajoled and pleaded on his knees, calling upon his status 
as Volodyovski’s blood-brother, until she relented and agreed to 
keep on staying in his house. Her one requirement was that Pan 
Zagloba should also stay longer so that his age and dignity might 
shield the women from malicious gossip. He agreed readily 
enough, having grown very fond of his little warrior, and be- 
cause he started pondering a certain stratagem which depended 
on his presence there. 

The young women were both pleased to stay; indeed, Basia 
sided with Ketling from the start. 

“We can’t move tonight anyway,” she told the hesitating 
Madame Makovyetzka. “And later on it won’t make any differ- 
ence to the gossips if we stay one day or twenty.” 

She liked Ketling’s looks quite as much as Krysia but all 
women liked him. Besides, she’d never seen a foreign cavalier 
before. The few Western Europeans she came across here and 
there in the past were officers of foreign mercenary imines 
who were not particularly highborn and lacked Ketling’s polish, 
so that she walked around him as if he were some sort of rarity 
never displayed anywhere before, staring at him with the stub- 
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born curiosity ofa child, until Madame Makovyetzka had to take 
the edge off her intrusive snooping with a quiet rebuke. 

That didn’t stop her from watching him from a distance or 
questioning the old knight about him. 

“What kind of a soldier is he?” she whispered to Zagloba. “I 
mean, is he any good?” 

“You couldn’t ask for better,” the old man replied. “He’s got 
feeteat deal of experience, don’t you see, because he’s been in 
harness since he was fourteen, which is when he first fought 
Cromwell’s English rebels in defense of the Faith and his King. 
He’s also a highborn noble which you can see from the way he 
acts.” 

“Have you ever seen him under fire?” 

“A thousand times! He’ll stand as still as if it were just another 
outing in the country. He won’t even frown. He might pat his 
horse’s neck now and then and if he says anything it’s likely to 
be some romantic love story.” 

“A love story? Is it the fashion to tell love stories at such 
times?” 

“What’s fashionable is whatever shows indifference to the 
bullets.” 

“How about hand-to-hand? Is he as great in a single duel?” 

“Ha! A horsefly doesn’t sting more fiercely!” 

“But can he hold his own against Pan Michal?” 

Sion nat he can’t do.” 

“Tq!” Basia cried out, proud and pleased, and clapped her 
hands together. “I knew he wouldn’t! I knew it right away!” 

“Are you that fond of Michal, then?” Pan Zagloba queried. 

Basia gave a violent shake to her tousled hair and then 
breathed a hushed, regretful sigh. “Fond?” she asked quietly and 
then shrugged. “I’m glad for him because he’s one of ours, not 
a foreigner, that’s all.” 

“But take note of something else, my sweet little warrior,” 
Pan Zagloba cautioned. “Because if it’s hard to find a better man 
than Ketling on a battlefield, it’s even harder to find a smoother 
courtier. He’s a real terror among the women who fall head over 
heels for his good looks! He’s a real expert when it comes to 
loving!” 

“You'd better tell that to Krysia, then,” said Basia. “Because 
that’s her field.” Then she turned to Drohoyovska and beckoned 


her over. “Come here for a second, Krysia!” she called out. 
“We've something to tell you!” 

“What is it?” Krysia asked. 

“Pan Zagloba says that no girl can look at Ketling without 
falling for him. I’ve looked him over from every angle and 
nothing’s happened yet. D’you feel anything?” 

“Baska! Baska!” Krysia said in a pleading tone. 

“He caught your eye, didi he: Einim?” 

“Be sensible, Basia, will you? Stop prattling such nonsense. 
Especially now that Pan Ketling 1s coming over this way.” 


x * * 


Krysia hadn’t yet had the time to seat herself when Ketling 
drew near and asked: “May I join your company?” 

“Please do!” said Yezorkovska. 

“And may I know what your conversation is about?” he asked. 

“Love!” Basia fired without a second thought. 

“Really?” 

Ketling found a chair beside Krysia. Both he and she kept 
quiet and sat unnaturally still. Calm and self-controlled as she 
usually was, the young woman found herself strangely shy and 
diffident beside this cavalier, so it was up to him to break this 
awkward silence. 

“Are you really discussing such a winsome and engaging 
subject, milady?” he asked her. 

“Yes!” Drohoyovska answered in a low voice. 

“Nothing would please me more than to hear what you think 
about it.” 

“Forgive me, sir,” she answered, looking for refuge in mod- 
esty and politeness. “But I lack both the wit and the experience 
to say anything worth hearing. It seems more likely that I could 
hear something new from you.” 

“Krysia’s right!” Zagloba interrupted. “We're all ears! We're 
listening!” 

“Ask anything you wish, milady,” Ketling said. 

He raised his eyes to the ceiling, thought deeply for some 
moments, and then—even though no one asked him any ques- 
tions—he began to speak softly as if to himself. 

“Love is a heavy burden,” he said and nodded quietly. “Be- 
cause it turns a free man into a slave. Just as a bird shot on the 
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wing by a hunter’s arrow falls to the ground at its slayer’s feet, 
sO a starstruck lover loses all his power to fly away from the 
Gear object of all his affections... 

“Love steals the senses,” he went on, “because it blinds the 
lover to the world around him. All he can see and hear and 
taste and feel is his own great passion... 

~ Love is a sadness,” he murmured as if in his own unhappy 
resignation. “When else are more tears shed? When do we 
hear more sighing? He who falls in love loses all his feeling for 
games, pastimes, dances, dice and hunting... He’s quite pre- 
pared to sit in contemplation, hugging his own knees, and 
given over to longing and sentimental musing as if he'd just 
ieemeiisedearest relative or friend... 

“Tt’s also an illness,” he sighed again. “A man grows pale 
when he is in love. He walks about with sunken eyes, talking 
to the moon; his hands tremble as if in a fever; he becomes 
drawn and thin and thoughts of death and dying are never far 
away... Or he’ll stare mindlessly around him as if he’d gone 
mad, scratch that precious name in the sand before him, and 
then think it a tragedy if the wind blows it all away... And the 
tears always flow.” 


* * * 


Ketling fell silent for a long thoughtful moment as if he'd 
plunged deep into his own reflections, and Krysia savored the 
echo of his words as if they were poetry and music ringing In 
Mervears. 

Her whole soul seemed to stir and lift towards him. Her soft 
lips parted and her eyes seemed fixed on the young knight’s 
face, entranced with his beauty. Basia’s unruly hair had tum- 
bled down right across her eyes so there was no way to tell 
what she was really thinking but she sat as quietly and as 
subdued as Krysia. 

Only Pan Zagloba seemed unimpressed with Ketling’s defi- 
nitions of love and of loving. He yawned noisily, blew out his 

. breath like a snorting buffalo, stretched his legs out before 
him as if they’d gone asleep, and grunted: 

“You can feed that kind of loving to the dogs!” 

“But even so,” the young knight resumed his interrupted 
thought. “If love is a hardship, then it’s much harder not to 


love at all... Because who'd be satisfied with fame, riches, jewels, 
perfumes and every other pleasure or delight, if he never loved? 
Who wouldn’t want to say to his beloved: ‘I’d rather have you 
than a kingdom, a throne, my health and the long years of a fine old 
age...°’ And since everyone would gladly die for love, then love 
is worth more than life itself.” 

With this, Ketling finished. 

The two young women sat quietly, huddled against each 
other, entranced by the depth of feeling in his words and by 
those strange poetic sentiments, quite foreign to Polish cavaliers, 
which were his Western heritage from the age of troubadours 
and jousting knight-errants. Pan Zagloba, who had begun to nod 
sleepily towards the end, woke suddenly, blinked his eyes, stared 
like an owl at all three of them in turn, and finally boomed out 
in stentorian tones: 

“What are you saying, then?” 

“To you sir, we say ‘Goodnight!’ Basia said. 

“Aha! I remember! We were talking about love. So what did 
the discussion amount to in the end?” 

“That the lining is better than the coat,” Basia told him. 

“Ah, it’s a dull subject anyway,” Pan Zagloba grumbled sleep- 
ily. “Hmm... I dropped off a little there with all that crying, 
sighing and dying! And I’ve a couple of other rhymes to go 
along with that, like boring and snoring, which might be the best 
of the lot because it’s late already. So goodnight to all of you and 
let me get away from all this so-called loving! 

“T fui!” he went on, struggling to his feet. “A cat meows until 
he’s gobbled up the bacon and then smacks his lips and grins 
from ear to ear... Still, I was just like Ketling in my time—in fact 
you'd have taken us for twins if you could’ve seen us—and I was 
so pie-eyed and moonstruck with my loving that a ram could 
bang my backside for an hour before I’d pay attention... At my 
age, however, I’d rather take it easier, especially if a good host 
sees me off to bed and has a nightcap with me.” 

“lm at youtservice,” Ketling said atmiees 

“So let’s go, hmm? What do you say? Look how high the 
moon has climbed already. It’ll be a fine day tomorrow, the 
night is as clear as daylight, and Ketling could sit here lecturing 


on love until the cows come home. But you two snippets ought 
to bear in mind that he’s had a long, weary trip and he’s sure to 
be quite worn out.” 

“Not at all,” Ketling said. “Pve had two good days’ rest 
already in the city. I’m just concerned that the ladies may not be 
used to sitting up so late.” 

~The night would pass quickly in listening to you, sir” Krysia 
said. 

~ There is no night, milady,” he replied immediately, “where 
a sun is shining.” 


* * * 


They said goodnight to each other after that and went to their 
rooms because it really was much later than they were used to 
staying up and talking. 

The two young women shared a room and usually chatted 
a long time before they fell asleep; but this time Basia, who 
felt like babbling cheerily until dawn, couldn’t get Krysia 
going no matter what she tried. 

Krysia was either quiet or answered her with short, half- 
hearted phrases, and whenever Basia started giggling about 
Ketling, thinking up all sorts of sly comparisons and com- 
ments about him, poking goodnatured fun at him and imitat- 
ing some of his words and gestures, she hugged her with more 
than usual feeling and begged her to stop. 

“He’s our host here,” she reminded Basia. “We're living m 
his home... And I could see from the start that he’s fond of 
you.” 

“How could you tell?” Basia asked. 

“How could he help it?” Krysia threw her arms around the 
other girl, hugged her and kissed her fondly. “Everybody 
loves you. And I do too, more than I can say...” 

They finally went to bed but it was a long time before 
Krysia could close her eyes in sleep. 

She was unsettled to the point of fear. 

’ Her heart beat so rapidly now and then that she pressed her 
hands to her breast to still it. At other times, especially when 
she tried to close her eyes, it seemed to her that some beauti- 


ful, strange face—as thrilling as a miracle and as gentle as a 


dream—was bowing down towards her, and 
whispered in her ear: 
‘I’d rather have you than a kingdom, a throne, my 


long years of a fine old age.’ 


Chapter Sixteen 


SEVERAL DAYS LATER Pan Zagloba wrote to Pan Skshetuski, 
warning him not to be surprised if he didn’t get home before the 
election. 

‘That’s not because I don’t care about you, he ended his letter, 
‘but mischief doesn’t sleep and I’d rather end up with a bird in hand 
than a fistful of feathers. It won’t be good if I can’t tell Michal after he 
returns: “That other one’s taken but the little warrior is ready and 
waiting.” Everything is in God’s hand, of course, but it seems to me 
that Michal won’t need any further pushing after that, and that he’ll 
make his move by the time you get here. 

‘Meanwhile, remembering Ulysses, I’ll have to use my wits and, 
perhaps, even lie a little, which won’t come easy for me because I’ve 
been devoted to truth all my life and, as you know, never veered from 
it before. But I'll take on even that distasteful burden for the sake of 
Michal and the little warrior because they’re both pure gold. 

‘With which,’ the old knight finished, J embrace you both, and 
press you to my heart along with your scamps, committing you all to 
God’s love and mercy.’ 

Done with his letter, Pan Zagloba scattered fine sand over the 
page to blot and dry the ink, smacked it with his palm to brush 
off the sand, and read it once more while holding it as far away 
from his eyes as his arms could reach. Satisfied, he slipped his 
signet ring off his finger and licked it in preparation to fixing his 
seal. 

That is how Ketling found him. 
“Good morning to you, sir,” he said, coming in. 


“Good morning! Good morning!” Pan Zagloba answered 
cheerfully, delighted with himself. “The day looks fine, God be 
praised, and I’m about to send a messenger to Skshetuski.” 

“Send him my best, will you?” 

“T already have. That’s the first thing I thought of. ‘T’ve got to 
send them Ketling’s greetings,’ 1 told myself right off, so that’s what 
I did, especially since the whole letter is about you and our two 
young ladies. Yan and Helen will both be happy to get some 
good news.” 

“You wrote about me and the ladies?” Ketling asked, sur- 
prised. _ 

Zagloba placed both hands firmly on his knees, drummed on 
them with his fingers, cocked his head askew and shot a glance 
at Ketling from under lowered brows. 

“My dear Ketling,” he said. “It doesn’t take a prophiem@ima 
anticipate a fire where there’s flint and tinder. You’re as smooth 
as silk and the girls are something special too, as I’m sure you’ve 
noticed.” 

Ketling flushed hotly, as if the sly old knight had laid bare all 
his secret thoughts. 

“I’d have to be either blind,” he said, embarrassed, “or some 
kind of a primitive barbarian, not to see and admire their virtues 
ANGuthelmbeautye.. 

“Quite right!” Pan Zagloba boomed, pleased with the tell-tale 
flush on the young knight’s face. “But because you’re not a 
barbarus, or a Turk who marries a whole harem at a time, you ve 
got to settle on one of them and forget the other!” 

“How can you... ah... suppose, sir,” Ketling stammered, “that 
I'd... ah... have anything like that in mind?” 

“Suppose? I’m not supposing anything, just thinking aloud. 
But you’ve warbled so much about love to those little snippets 
that Krysia’s been walking about for three days as pale and drawn 
as if she’d taken a purge. I’m not surprised, though! I remember 
when I was a hot young lover, standing in the cold outside a 
certain window with a lute in my hands, and singing love songs 
to a blue-eyed, dark-haired beauty who was a spitting image of 
Krysia Drohoyovska.” 

Here Pan Zagloba struck a minstrel’s pose and belted out a 
few lines he composed on the spot. 


“There you lie, warm and snoozing, 
While I’m freezing to this music. 
Hop! Hop!” 

“Tl let you use that song if you like,” he went on. “Or, if 
you'd rather, I’ll compose another because I’ve a million of 
them in my head. But did you notice how much Drohoyovska 
looks like Billevitchovna? True, she’s dark-haired while the 
Semen seassiair as bleached hemp, and then there’s that little 
smudge on her upper lip, but a lot of people take that as a mark 
of beauty and find it exciting. You’ve made a big impression on 
her, I see that in her eyes. I’ve just told Skshetuski all about it. 
Don’t you think she looks like Billevitchovna?” 

“TI didn’t note the likeness at first glance,” said Ketling. “But 
imeemlanvne so... Her height and poise are similar...” 

“Hmm. Well. Now mark my words because I’ve something 
important to tell you. In fact I’m trusting you with a family 
secret, so to speak. Make sure that you don’t spoil things for 
Michal, because Madame Makovyetzka and I have one of those 
girls earmarked for him.” 

Here Pan Zagloba peered sharply and insistently at Ketling 
who lost some color in his face and asked at once: “Which one?” 

“Dro-ho-yovska,” the old knight stretched out the name and 
let it drop like stones, a syllable at a time. Then he thrust out his 
lower lip and started blinking rapidly with his one good eye. 

But Ketling said nothing. In fact his silence dragged on for so 
long that the old knight had to break it on his own. “Well?” he 
asked. “What do you say to that?” 

Ketling’s voice grew thick with disappointment but when he 
spoke again he did it with conviction. 

“Vou can be sure,”he said, “that I won’t let my heart lead me 
anywhere that’ll do harm to Michal.” 

“You’re quite sure of that?” 

“T am sure. I’ve suffered a lot in my life,” the young knight 
replied. “But I’ll pledge my word: I won't let it happen!” 

Zagloba threw his arms wide open to hug him and grinned 
from ear to ear. 

“Ketling!” he cried. “Let it happen! Let it! I was just testing 
you! The girl we have in mind for Michal is the little warrior, 


not Drohoyovska at all!” 


Ketling’s face lit up with relief and joy, he seized the old 
knight in his arms and held him hard and long. 

“They love each other, then?” he asked at last. “Witenes 
doubt about it?” 

“Of course they do! They must! Can you think of anyone 
who wouldn’t love that frisky little sweetheart?” Zagloba re- 
plied. 

“True! So you’ve already had the betrothal and all that?” 

“No, not yet. Michal’s hardly had the time to shake off his 
grief. But we’ll have it! Just you let me worry about that! The 
girl acts like she doesn’t know her mind, and she wriggles 
around like an eel in a lobster pot, but she’s head over heels 
about him because she’s a proper little warrior and a good saber 
is all that counts with her.” 

“I’ve noticed that!” Ketling cried, delighted. “As God’s my 
witness, I noticed!” 

“Ah! You noticed? Michal’s still mourning that other poor 
woman, but if either of our two young beauties finds her way 
into his heart it ought to be the little warrior, don’t you think? 
She’s more like the one he lost, only she flirts less, being so 
much younger. Things couldn’t be much better, eh? We’ll have 
two weddings here by election time, you just mark my words.” 

Too moved to speak, Ketling threw his arms again around Pan 
Zagloba and squeezed him so hard to his chest that the old 
knight gasped and struggled for his breath. 

“Ho!” he wheezed happily. “So Drohoyovska got under your 
skin so much already, has she?” 

“I don’t know,” confessed Ketling. “I simply don’t know. But 
it was clear to me the moment I set eyes on her angelic beauty 
that she’s the only one my heart could adore, and I /Spemegiae 
whole night sighing for her and thinking about her. She’s not 
been off my mind since then because she’s taken over all my 
thoughts and reigns over them like a queen. If this is love or 
some other feeling I’ve no way to tell.” 

“Ah, but you know it’s not a cocked hat, nor a yard of cloth 
to sew a pair of breeches, nor a set of reins, nor a tail-girth, nor 
a plateful of scrambled eggs and sausage, nor a vodka bottle. If 
you’re sure of that much then you can ask Krysia about the rest. 
Or I'll ask for you if you like!” 

“Don’t do that, sir,” Ketling laughed, shook his head and 


smiled. “If I’m to drown, then let me think for at least a day or 
two that I’m still afloat.” 

“Hmm. I see the Scots are handy on a battlefield,” Pan 
Zagloba said, “but they’ve a thing or two to learn about making 
love. You’ve got to charge straight into the smoke with women, 
my lad! Just as you’d leap on the enemy! ‘Veni, vidi, vici,’ has 
always been my maxim...” 

“Tf... what I wish for more than anything has the slightest 
chance, Ketling sighed and said, “I might ask you to intercede 
for me with Madame Makovyetzka...” 

“Don't give it a thought!” Zagloba interrupted. “It’s as good 
as done! Madame Makovyetzka is a real music-box, if you get 
my meaning. All I’ve got to do is wind her up the right way and 
she'll play any tune I want. I'll go see her at once. She’s got to 
be forewarned about your intentions because your Scottish way 


of doing things—all those moons and Junes!—is different from our 
styles of courting, and she might get her back up about it if she 
doesn’t understand what is going on. Of course I won't propose 
in your name, it’s too soon for that, but I’ll just let drop a word 
or two that the girl caught your eye, and that it would be a good 
thing to knead a tasty loaf out of that sweet flour. I’m off to her 
right now, as God is my witness, and you don’t need to worry 
about what she’ll think. So she’ll be hearing about this second- 
hand, so what? I’ve every right to tell her whatever’s on my 
mind.” 


* * * 


Ketling tried to protest and stop him for a moment longer, a 
little startled and alarmed by the speed with which everything 
was happening, but Pan Zagloba paid him no attention, leaped 
to his feet and went off in search of Krysia’s guardian. 

On his way, he came across Basia who was hurrying some- 
where at full tilt as she always did. 

“Seems like our Krysia has Ketling standing on his ear,” he 
told her. “His goose is cooked, and there’s no doubt about it. 
He’s sunk like a boulder.” 

“He’s not the first,” she muttered. 

“And you don’t care about that?” 

“Ketling’s a stuffed doll! I’m not saying he’s not a smooth 


talker and a polished cavalier but he’s a prancing puppet anyway, 
and that’s allthere’s toshumiy~ 

“So why are you frowning?” 

“Because I ran into a wagon tongue out there by the stables,” 
she said, stooped and began to rub her knee as if it really hurt 
her, and peered up at the old knight watchfully at the same time. 

“Be careful, for God’s sake! Where are you off to now in such 
a hurry?” 

“To Krysia- 

“And what is she doing?” : 

“She? All she does these SENSE is kiss me alll the time and rub 
her face against me like a cat.” 

“Just don’t let on that she has gobbled up poor Ketling, sighs 
and all!” 

“Ha!” Basia cried. “As if I wouldn’t be able to keep such a 
yore, sic 

Pan Zagloba knew very well that this was exactly what Basia 
would never be able to do, which is why he mentioned it all. He 
went on down the corridor, highly pleased with himself and 
congratulating himself on his cunning, while Basia burst into 
Krysia’s room like an exploding bomb. 

“T’ve banged my knee!”’she cried out from the threshold and 
rattled off everything at once. “Ketling’s head over heels in love 
with you! I didn’t notice that wagon tongue sticking out of the 
carriage house and bang, that’s all it took! I think I saw every 
star in the sky but it’s over now. Pan Zagloba asked me not to 
tell you anything about it. Ha! Didn’t I tell you that’s how it 
would be? Well, didn’t I? And you wanted to push him off on 
me! Don’t worry, though, I know your little ways! Ouch, that 
knee still hurts! I didn’t try to palm off Pan Novovyeyski on you 
because he’s too wild but Ketling’s something else! Oho! He’s 
walking around the house with his head in his hands and mum- 
bling to himself. Nice work, Krysia! Nice work! Very nicely 
played!” 

And Basia started teasing the startled and astonished Krysia, 
poking her fingers into the girl’s face, and:chanting: “Scat Scot, 
scat Scot!” 

“Basia!” Drohoyovska cried. 

“Scat Scot! Scat Scot!” 

But Krysia burst suddenly into unexpected and unhappy tears. 


? 


Puzzled, because she didn’t know about her secret understand- 
ing with Pan Volodyovski, Basia started soothing and consoling 
the distraught Drohoyovska but that didn’t help and the poor 
girl gave way to a flood of weeping as never before. 

“Oh dear God,” she sobbed. “How unlucky and miserable | 
am! Oh dear, dear God!” 


* * * 


No one in the entire household knew the full extent of 
Krysia’s misery. She had been feverish for days but her face had 
greyed. It lost its health and color. Her eyes were dull and 
sunken in deep-seated circles. Her breath came in short, inter- 
mittent gasps, and something strange and frightening seemed to 
be happening to her all the time. She seemed drained of strength 
and powerless to help herself, nor did all this happen gradually; 
it had all come upon her violently, all at once, like a hurricane, 
and swept her away. It seemed to her as if her blood were 
suddenly on fire and her imaginary visions blazed in her like 
lightning. She had no way to rest or defend herself against this 
merciless assault. Her peace of mind had vanished along with her 
strength and all her willpower seemed like a bird with a broken 
wing. 

She didn’t know if she loved or hated Ketling, and a numbing 
fear gnawed at her at this question, but she was sure of this 
much: her heart was hammering so violently in her breast only 
because of him; it was he who sent her mind spinning in 
confusion. Her whole being had filled up with his words, his 
voice, and his glowing beauty. He—or her thoughts of him—was 
or were everywhere around her, in her and above her, and there 
was nothing she could do to protect herself against this constant 
presence. 

It would be easier not to love him than not to think about 
him, she was sure, because her eyes seemed to come to life only 
when she saw him. Her ears could hear only what he said and 
his voice had become a strangely vibrant music that pierced and 
penetrated her entire being. 

Sleep offered no relief from these persistent visions because 
she no sooner closed her eyes when his face bowed over her to 
whisper: ‘I’d rather have you than a kingdom, a throne, or fame 
and riches...’ And his imagined head came so unnervingly close 


to hers in such moments, and lay so near to hers on her tumbled 
pillow, that a blood-red flush burned in her cheeks even in the 
darkness. 

It was all new to her, and strange and violent and unexpected, 
but it was not unnatural. 

She was a Rusinka, a woman of Ruthenia, no matter how 
Polish she was in every other way. The hot, restless blood of the 
savage borderlands pounded through her veins and filled her 
breast with fierce though unexperienced fires that she had never 
even suspected in her before, and which.inflamed her fear, 
scorched her modesty, glowed like hot coals under her helpless- 


ness, and—at the same time—soothed and cajoled her senses 
with a painful and luxurious lethargy that robbed her of all her 
powers to resist them. 

Nights brought no rest. 

She felt herself w»ere exhausted every day as if she diigeam 
struggling under a backbreaking strain. 

“What's wrong with you!” she cried out at herself when she 
was alone. “What’s the matter with you!” 

But she was too far gone in her own turmoil and her inner 
chaos for any help or answers even though nothing real or 
tangible had happened. She hadn’t yet exchanged two words 
alone and in private with Ketling, and some kind of self-protect- 
ing instinct warned her constantly to be on guard against him, 
and to keep out of his way whenever he came near, even though 
he filled her mind completely and overpowered all her thoughts 
in her waking moments. 

She gave no thought to her understanding with Volodyovski 
simply because nothing had happened as yet between her and 
Ketling, and because she didn’t think about anyone or anything 
but Ketling, not even herself, and that was her only source of 
respite, peace of mind and calmness. 

She kept it all hidden in the deepest recess of her soul, looking 
for comfort in the thought that no one suspected what was going 
on inside her, and that no one had put the two of them together. 
But Basia’s outburst showed her the frailty and futility of that 
falsely merciful illusion. She knew that her secret was now out 
in the open for everyone to see, that everyone would guess and 
know what she had tried so hard to bury and conceal, and that 


she and Ketling would be linked together in their minds from 
this moment on. 

Worry, shame, guilt and pain came suddenly together and she 
burst into tears like an injured child. 

But Basia’s thoughtless prattle was only the beginning of those 
pointed comments, those meaningful glances, those winks and 
head shakings and ambiguous phrases that she had to bear, all of 
which started that afternoon at the dinner table. 

Madame Makovyetzka kept shooting curious glances back 
and forth between her and Ketling, which she had never done 
before. 

Pan Zagloba hurrumphed in a signifying manner. 

From time to time a deep and total silence settled around the 
table for no apparent reason, and once, in one such moment, the 
rattle-brained Basia called out loud and clear: 

“I know something but I won't tell!” 

Krysia felt as if her face was burning, then turned as white and 
pale as if a sudden danger had brushed her in passing. Ketling 
also looked down at the floor to hide his emotions. Each of them 
knew immediately that this was aimed at them even though 
they’d taken great pains to avoid talking to each other and that 
she hadn’t glanced in his direction even once. But it was in- 
stantly clear to them both that something definite was happening 
between them, that each of them shared the other’s turmoil and 
confusion, that a powerful, unknown force had thrust itself 
suddenly between them even as it drew them both irresistibly 
together, and that they’d gone far beyond the possibility of an 
ordinary friendship. 

Luckily for them, no one paid any attention to Basia’s excla- 
mation because Pan Zagloba was getting ready to go to the city, 
and planned to come back that evening with a swarm of guests, 
and that occupied and distracted everybody’s thinking. 


* x x 


It happened then that Ketling’s country house blazed with 
lights that night. Some dozen knights and officers arrived along 
with a band which the gracious host ordered for the ladies’ 
entertainment. There could be no dancing because it was Lent, 
and because Ketling was officially in mourning for his adoptive 
father, but the evening passed pleasantly in talk and listening to 


the music. The ladies dressed as if for a court receptOnemiame 
Magistrate’s Lady appeared in oriental silks. The little warrior 
glowed in a variety of colors and delighted the gathered military 
with her round pink face and her tousled, fair mop of hair which 
tumbled down across her eyes every other moment. They were 
especially taken with her resolute, straight-from-the-shoulder 
speech and the way she acted: in part a blunt and@areme: 
Cossack lad who was afraid of nothing and, in part, a charming 
and innocent young girl. | 

Krysia, whose mourning for her aches was just about over, 
looked stunning in a white gown worked in silver thread. The 
admiring knights compared her both to Juno and Diana, but 
none of them edged up to her or made any overt amatory 
gestures. No one curled or twisted the ends of a mustache, or 
shuffled his feet, or tossed the split sleeves of his kontush coat 
behind him like a preening bird, and no one threw her any fiery 
glances or talked about love. Instead—and she noticed it at 


once—those who threw her their admiring glances would then, 
immediately, toss a glance at Ketling. Others came up to him and 
shook his hand as if congratulating him on a great achievement 
while he spread his hands and lifted his shoulders as if denying 
something. 

Being both sensitive to everything around her, and as percep- 
tive about other people as she’d always been, she knew at once 
that they were talking to him about her and treating her as if she 
were already his fiancee. 

‘Why?’ she wondered, upset and ill at ease. ‘How could they 
know anything? How could they suspect?’ 

But because she could have no idea that Pan Zagloba had 
already dropped a few leading comments here and there, and 
that he’d planted a few ideas in everybody’s ears, she puzzled 
over this apparent universal knowledge and couldn’t understand 
Lf: 

‘Do I have something written on my joreheaaia she worried, full 
of alarm and shame. 

Then she began to pick up words and phrases meant, appar- 
ently, for other ears than hers, but spoken so loud that she 
couldn’t fail to hear them. 

“What luck for Ketling!” one or the other of the gathered 


soldiers boomed out to another. “Must’ve been born with a 
silver spoon in his mouth... or wearing a cowl. Small wonder 
though. He’s just as handsome himself, lucky devil!” 

Others who made polite conversation with her, and wanted 
to say something that she might like to hear, talked only about 
Ketling and sang paeans of praise for his courage, generosity, 
courtliness and the antiquity of his family and name. 

She had to listen to all this whether she wanted to or not. 

Her eyes seemed to have acquired a will of their own and 
sought out the object of all this adulation without being told. 
Now and then they'd meet Ketling’s eyes turned helplessly 
towards her and then she’d feel herself swept up, transported by 
the magic of her own emotions into love and wonder, and lost 
irretrievably in his poise and beauty. 

He was, she thought, as different from those bluff and rough- 
hewn warriors as day is to night. 

‘A Prince among his retainers,’ Krysia thought bemused, her 
eyes fixed on that lofty, aristocratic head, on those angelic eyes 
full of poetry and sadness, and on that high, noble forehead 
framed in fair hair. 

Her heart beat up rapidly at such moments and she felt as 
weak and helpless as if this beautiful, sculpted head belonged to 
a God whose will had to be her own. 

He saw this. He tried to keep away from her so as to spare her 
any more embarrassment. But once in a while, when someone 
else sat near her, he also came over and then her panicked heart 
beat harder than before. 

He couldn’t have treated her with greater courthness and 
respect, she thought, if she were a queen. 

Whenever he spoke to her, his head dipped in admuration and 
his legs assumed the stance of a man who was about to kneel 
His measured words fell with a natural, inborn dignity, never 
presuming to witty, joking phrases, although he shot some 
light-hearted comments in Basia’s direction. 

He treated her in all his words and gestures with the highest 
possible consideration and regard, and with that strange. melan- 
choly dignity and reserve which suggested the utmost devotion 
mixed with quiet sadness, as if she were both unforgettable and 
unattainable to a mere mortal. Thanks to this restrained. respect- 
ful admiration no one else allowed himself any jocularity, or Said 


anything too pointed and direct, as if all were convinced beyond 
any doubt that she stood far above them, both in birth and 
station, and that they couldn’t be too courteous or polite. 


* * * 


It was a troubling evening for Krysia but it was also pleasing 
and exciting and she was full of gratitude for Ketling’s consider- 
ate attention. 

Near midnight the orchestra put away its music, the ladies 
took their leave, and the assembled soldiers turned to a more 
noisy celebration over cups and goblets, with Pan Zagloba 
taking the place of honor. 

Basia flew upstairs as happy as a bird because she’d had a most 
enjoyable time among those dashing cavaliers and warriors, and 
she joked, prattled and darted about like swallow, mimicking 
various guests before she knelt for prayers. 

“It’s super to have your Ketling here!” she said to Krysia, 
clapping her hands together. “At least we won’t run short of real 
soldiers! Oho! Just let’s get done with Lent and I'l] dance myself 
into the ground! What a time we’ll have! And what a time I'll 
have at your betrothal and then at your wedding! Ha! May the 
Tartars get me if I don’t turn the whole house upside down, but 
wouldn’t it be something if they did? I like your Ketling! It’s 
you for whom he imports those musicians but I’m having a great 
time right along beside you. And he’ll do more, much more for 
you before he does this!” 

And Basia threw herself down on her knees before Drohoy- 
ovska, clutched her with both arms, and started imitating 
Ketling’s firm, low voice. 

“Milady!”she mimicked. “I can’t breathe for the love of you... 
I love you on foot and on horseback, and after dinner and on an 
empty belly, and in the Scottish fashion and forever... Will you 
be tinthae 

“Enough, Basia!” Krysia cried. “Enough! Or I'll get angry 
with you!” . 

But instead of getting angry she threw her own arms around 
the laughing girl and started hugging her and kissing her eyes 
while pretending that she was merely trying to lift her to her 
feems 


Chapter Seventeen 


PAN ZAGLOBA KNEW perfectly well that the little knight felt more 
drawn to Krysia than to Basia, which is exactly why he pushed so 
hard to put her out of reach and clear the way for the little warrior. 
Knowing Volodyovski as well as he did, he was convinced that 
Pan Michal would turn to Basia just as soon as he saw no other 
choice, while the old knight himself was so totally entranced by 
the lively Basia that he was quite unable to imagine that anyone 
might pick some other girl over her. 

He reasoned that he couldn’t do more for Volodyovski than 
to get him married to Basia Yezorkovska and simply melted at 
the theught of the amazing children that would spring from this 
providential union. Annoyed at Volodyovski, he was also quite 
put out with Krysia, and even though he'd have much rather 
seen Pan Michal married to her than not at all, he was deter- 
mined to do everything to hook him up with Basia. The quicker 
that Krysia and Ketling became linked officially together, the 
better, he was sure. 

His conviction suffered a small shock when Skshetusk1 wrote 
a few weeks later, urging him to mind his own business and not 
to interfere. ‘Otherwise,’ Pan Yan wrote, ‘you might create a seriou 
discord among two good friends.’ Since that was the last thing 
Zagloba would have wished, he suffered a few qualms. But he 


soon argued himself out of them. 
“Tt’d be one thing,” he reasoned, “if Michal and Krysia had 


reached some serious understanding and if I then tried to drive 
Ketling between them like a wedge. Solomon said: ‘Don't stick 
your snoot in another’s boot,’ and he got that absolutely nght. But 
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there’s no harm in wishing the best for everyone. Besmmew 
looking at it realistically, what harm did I do? Can anyone accuse 
me of hurting anybody?” 

Having absolved himself of any wrongdoing, Pan Zagloba 
cocked his fists aggressively on his hips and stared around the 
walls of his room as if daring them to launch an accusation. But 
since the walls didn’t say a word one way or the other he took 
their silence for assent. 

“I told Ketling that I’ve earmarked the little warrior for 
Michal,” he went on aloud, glowering at his walls. “And what’s 
wrong with that? Isn’t that my right as a friend? Well? Isn’t it? 
Besides, it’s nothing but the truth! May the agues bite me and 
may I get the shakes if I ever wished anyone else for Michal!” 

The walls said nothing to deny it and the old knight decided 
that his conscience was absolutely clear. 

“IT told the little warrior that Ketling’s been bowled over by 
Drohoyovska,” he went on. “Anything false about that? Hmm? 
Didn’t he say as much himself, sighing like a bellows into the 
fireplace so that the ashes flew back all over the room? I only 
told others what I saw myself. Skshetuski 1s a realist, I agree, but 
my own wits aren’t exactly a handful of pebbles that you'd 
throw at a pack of mongrels to drive them away. I know what 
can be talked about and what’s best left unsaid... Hmm! He 
writes that it’s better not to meddle. Maybe so. I won’t push 
myself where I am not wanted. So if I ever find myself alone 
with Ketling and Krysia I'll go off and leave them to manage on 
their own, and I dare say they’ll manage very well. Push them? 
I don’t need to push them! They’re pulling towards each other 
so hard their eyes are popping right out of their heads. Moreover 
Spring is coming. It’s not just the sun that burns hotter at this 
time of year but other things as well... Very well! I'll give up all 
this interfering, as Skshetuski calls it, and we’ll see what happens.” 


* x * 


The results of all that weren’t long in coming. Ketling and all 
his guests moved to Warsaw for the duration of Holy Week, and 
put up at the hostelry on Dluga or Long Street to be closer to 
the major churches, go to all the services, and to enjoy the 
holiday bustle of the town. 

Here too, as in his own house, Ketling took the role of host 
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because he knew the capital inside-out even though he came 

from a foreign country; he had friends and contacts everywhere, 

and he could arrange everything anyone might have wanted. 
He went to such extraordinary lengths to amuse and entertain 


the ladies—and especially Krysia—that it seemed as if he knew 
how to guess and anticipate their wishes. All three of them 
became very fond of him. Madame Makovyetzka, whom the old 
knight had alerted to the young man’s feelings, began to look at 
him and Krysia with a sympathetic eye, and the only reason she 
didn’t say anything to the girl about it was that he hadn’t yet 
declared his intentions. 

It seemed, however, quite natural and proper to the kindly 
auntie that the young cavalier should pay court to Krysia, espe- 
cially since he was a truly splendid knight, one who was treated 
with respect and friendship everywhere he went, and not merely 
by people of lesser importance but also by powerful and distin- 
guished men high above his station. His physical beauty had its 
effect on her just as it did on every other woman, and she was 
quick to appreciate all those qualities that made him so admired. 
Gentle, obliging, courteous and generous in peacetime—and 
brave in war—he seemed like something from a fairy tale. 

‘What will be, will be,’ the warmhearted Magistrate’s Lady told 
herself in private. ‘God and my husband will decide what’s best. But 
I’m not going to get in their way.’ 

Thanks to this decision, Ketling was spending more and more 
time with Krysia, even more than he had at home. The whole 
company went everywhere together anyway. Zagloba usually 
offered his arm to Madame Makovyetzka, Ketling walked with 
Krysia, while Basia—being the youngest and quite on her 
own—darted about alone, either ranging far ahead or dropping 
behind them in the bazaars to gape at the overseas goods dis- 
played in the open-air stalls which she’d never seen anywhere 
before. 

All this gave Krysia time to get used to Ketling so that when 
she walked beside him nowadays, resting her hand on his arm 
and listening to his comments, her heart no longer hammered in 
her breast with its former anxiety and violence. She could look 
into that noble face without all her strength draining from her 


body, and a feeling of great peace and calmness replaced@iien 
earlier fears and confusion. 
They were together almost all the time, kneeling beside each 


other in the churches—and their voices blended into one in the 


hymns and prayers—but the word love hadn’t yet been spoken 
between them. 

Ketling, of course, had no doubts about it; he knew his own 
feelings beyond any question but the laws of i” forced him 
to be silent for a little longer. 

Krysia kept saying to herself that she wasn’t sure, either 
because she lacked the daring to say exactly what she felt, or 
because she wanted to convince herself that her feelings hadn’t 
carried her beyond the point of safety. The phrase ‘I love you’ 
seemed to hang everywhere in the air around them but she 
hadn’t said it. This love, however, was now a foregone conclu- 
sion, made all the deeper by their genuine fondness for each 
other and by the fact that they liked each other as the=ijesmmam 
friends. But since that love was still an unacknowledged pres- 
ence, their time together passed almost like a dream, and the sun 
seemed to shine upon them wherever they turned. 

Soon, all too soon, this warm illumination would be clouded 
over by Krysia’s sense of guilt in respect to Pan Volodyovski but 
at this happy time these clouds were still crouched beyond the 
horizon. All of Krysia’s anxiety and alarm had been put to rest 
in just that new closeness. The friendship which bloomed be- 
tween them along with their love had put an end to all her 
doubts and fears; her feelings were no longer ripped apart by the 
violence of her imagination; and the instincts which seemed to 
set her blood on fire were lulled into stillness. It was enough for 
her to know that they were together, that this made them happy, 
and she gave herself heart and soul to that blissful Sengeuiee 
untroubled rightness. She didn’t want to think that it might ever 
end or that a single phrase could blow this dream apart as if it 
had never existed at all; yet all that Ketling had to say to her was 
‘T love you’ and the illusion would burst and disappear. 
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That phrase was soon spoken. Basia and Madame Mako- 


vyetzka went one day to visit her ladyship of Lvov who had 
fallen ill and Ketling talked Krysia and Zagloba into touring the 
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public rooms of the Royal Castle which Krysia hadn’t seen 
before and which were famous throughout the whole country. 

So they went together with Pan Zagloba puffing along as their 
corpulent duenna. 

Ketling’s largess opened every door, and all the various por- 
ters and custodians bowed so low before Krysia that she felt as if 
she were a queen entering her own palace. Knowing his way 
around the castle very well, Ketling led her through a long series 
of magnificent corridors and chambers. 

They saw the Royal Theatre and the King’s Baths where hot 
and cold water ran out of the wall through gilded copper pipes. 

aiiteyeadmired’the huge canvasses that depicted the great 
battles and military victories of Kings Sigismond and Vladyslav 
over the eastern hordes. 

They stood on the tiered terraces outside from which they 
could see far into the countryside beyond. Krysia couldn’t get 
over her amazement at all this, and Ketling showed her every- 
thing, explaining the history, origins and function of every 
precious object, and his eyes told her clearly whenever he fell 
silent that none of these accumulated treasures meant anything 
in comparison with her. 

Then he stopped at a hidden doorway in one of the King’s 
private rooms where he conducted Krysia with Pan Zagloba 
plodding stoically behind them. 

Siatems the way to the cathedral,” he said. “There’s a long 
corridor behind this door which leads to a small gallery beside 
the main altar. Their Majesties usually heard the Mass from 
thtere.” 

“I know that passage well,” Pan Zagloba said. “King Yan 
Casimir relied on my judgment and consulted me in everything 
important, and Queen Marie-Louise loved me with a passion, so 
they often invited me to join them for Mass. This was in part to 
enjoy a bit more of my company but also so that they might seek 
inspiration in my piety.” 

“Would you like to visit there, milady?” Ketling asked and 
signaled to the porter to open the door. 

“Yes I would,” she said. 

“Go on without me,” Pan Zagloba told them. “You’re young 
and your legs are in good shape but I’ve trotted about enough 
for today. Go, go. I’ll stay here with the porter. Oh, and take 
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your good time about it, will you? I won’t mind how many 
prayers you say over there and I’ll get a chance to rest at the same 
time.” : 

They passed through the door. 

He took her hand and led her through the long corridor 
which, in point of fact, was a hollow bridge that spanned the 
open space between the palace and St. John’s Cathedral. But he 
didn’t hold that hand too warmly, nor press it to his heart. He 
walked in thoughtful silence. Small transept windows cast inter- 
mittent beams of light, which brushed them with sunshine, and 
then they walked again in a mysterious twilight. Her heart beat 
a little faster because this was the first time that they were alone 
but his quiet silence put her mind at rest. And then at last they 
stepped into the little gallery fixed to the western wall of the 
cathedral just beyond the high-backed stalls reserved for digni- 
taries. 

They knelt to pray. The church was hushed and empty. Two 
tall candles burned before the main altar but the navemlay 
shrouded in a somber but uplifting twilight. Only the rainbow 
shafts of multicolored light streamed down from the stained- 
glass windows along the nave, and bathed those two miracu- 
lously beautiful young faces plunged in their own reflections, 
and as at peace with each other and themselves as the angelic 
figures they resembled. 

Ketling was finished first. He rose and whispered, as his 
respect for the church required: “Look, milady, at these velvet 
armrests. You can see where their Majesties rested their heads in 
prayer. The Queen sat over there, nearer to the altapay ii 
don’t you sit and rest there for a moment in her place?” 

“Is it true that she was unhappy all her life?” Krysia asked, 
taking her place in the Queen’s private chair. 

“I know her history from tales heard in childhood because it 
was told in all baronial halls throughout the West. She may have 
been unhappy because she couldn’t marry the man she loved the 
most.” 

Krysia pressed her head back into the high-backed chair, in 
the exact spot where Queen Marie-Louise had rested her head, 
and let her fringed eyelids drop across her eyes. She felt a strange 
coldness welling up and rising from the empty nave and chilling 
that peaceful warmth which had filled her entire being all this 
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time. Ketling said nothing. He stared at her in silence which 
seemed suddenly both sacred and profound. 

Then he knelt slowly at Krysia’s knees and began to speak in 
a quiet voice which, however, was alive with feeling. 

Slesmiosin, hesatd, “that I kneel before you in a sacred place, 
because where else if not in a church, should a pure and honor- 
able love come to ask for blessings? I love you more than life, I 
love you above all the treasures of the world, I love you with all 
my soul and with all my heart, and I confess that love here, in 
the sight of God and His holy altars!” 

All blood drained at once out of Krysia’s face. 

White as a sheet of canvass, she leaned her head against the 
velvet armrest of the prie-dieu before her, and kept as still as 
someone who'd been suddenly overwhelmed by a forgotten and 
disregarded danger. 

Seommere | am at your feet,” he went on, “and pleading for 
your verdict. Am I to leave here feeling as if the Gates of Heaven 
stood open before me, or so sick with sorrow that the pain will 
surely stay with me all my life..?” 

He waited for her answer but, when it didn’t come, he bowed 
his head so low that it came close to touching Krysia’s shoes. His 
voice began to tremble with a rush of feeling, breaking as if he 
couldn’t fill his chest with sufficient air. 

“My life and happiness are in your hands,” he said. “Have 
mileney because | can’t bear it all much longer...” 

“Let’s pray for God’s mercy!” Krysia cried out suddenly and 
fell to her knees. 

Ketling didn’t understand what happened but he wouldn’t 
think of countering such intentions, so he knelt down beside 
her, full of anxiety and anticipation, and they started praying 
together again. Their voices called out strangely mournful ech- 
oes from the dim-lit shadows of the nave. 

“God have mercy on us!” Krysia prayed. 

Ketling responded. 
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“God have mercy on us! 
“Take mercy upon us!” 
“Take mercy upon us!” 
After that she prayed silently to nase but Ketling saw that 
her entire body was shaken by sobbing. It took a long time for 
her tears to ebb, and even longer for her to rise from her knees. 


“.. Let’s leave,” she said. 


They came once more into the long, narrow passage. Ketling 
thought that she would give her answer sometime along the 
way, so he walked beside her, looking down into her eyes, but 
to no avail. She walked so swiftly, as if in a hurry to reach the 
chamber where Pan Zagloba waited, that he had little choice. 
They were within a few dozen paces of the little doorway when 
Ketling caught the trailing edge of her ribboned gown. 

“Panno Krystyno!” he said in purest Polish. “By all that is 
Holy 

Then Krysia spun around, seized his hand so swiftly that he 
couldn’t stop her, and pressed it to her lips. 

“T love you with all my soul!’’she said. “But I can’t be yours!” 
And before the astonished Ketling had time to speak a word, she 
added: “Forget everything that happened!” 

And then they were both in the chamber beyond the door. 
The porter was snoring in one chair and Pan Zagloba in another 
but their entry made them both open their eyes. The old knight 
blinked once or twice as he struggled back to reality but it took 
him a moment to remember who was who and where they all 
were. 

“Ha! It’s you two!” he said clambering to his feet, as he hauled 
his sash down across his belly. “I dreamed that we had a new 
candidate-elect but it was old King Piast, with whom our first 
Polish dynasty began. Were you in the gallery?” 

Nes. 

“And did you happen to see Marie-Louise’s poor unhappy 
ghost?” 

“Yes,” Krysia said in a hollow voice. 


Chapter Eighteen 


KETLING, WHO NEEDED TIME to get over his shock and disap- 
pointment, and to come to terms with the way that Krysia had 
acted, said his goodbyes hastily to her and Pan Zagloba as soon as 
they reached the palace gates again, and the old knight took the 
girl back to the hostelry. Basia and Madame Makovyetzka were 
already back from their visit, and the older woman greeted Zaglo- 
ba with a flood of news. 

“T’ve heard from my husband!” she cried out and then rattled 
on with a breathless stream of gossip and reports, none of which 
had much to do with each other and the rest. 

“He’s at the army post with Michal!” She used the old Polish 
military term stannitza for the border fort. “They’re both well 
m@aaenope to be here soon! There’s a letter for you, sir, from 
Michal, with only a post scriptum for me from my husband who 
writes that he’s settled some trouble we had with the Zuber 
family over one of Basia’s holdings... Our local legislatures will 
meet any day, to pick our candidate for the throne, and my 
husband says that everyone’s going to vote for Pan Sobieski’s 
choice. The Grand Hetman means a lot to the people in our part 
of the country. Everybody who is anybody is going to be here 
for the election and it looks as if Pan Sobieski’s candidate will 
carry the day... The weather’s fine back home though it rains a 
lot... Our farm in Verhutka burned down because one of the 
workmen didn’t watch the fire, and since the wind blew up 
suddenly it got out of hand...” | 

“Where’s Michal’s letter to me?” the old knight interrupted, 
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breaking into the plump, excited lady’s babble of news and 
trivia. 

“Here!” she said and handed him a letter. “As I was saying, the 
wind blew up suddenly, and...” 

“How did these letters get here to us in Warsaw?” Pan Zagloba 
asked. 

“They came to Pan Ketling’s manor and a groom brought 
them over here today. There was this wind, then, as I was 
Say ieee _, 

“Would you like to hear, ma’am, what Michal has to say?” 

“Gladly, if you’d be kind enough...” . 

Pan Zagloba cracked the seal that closed Volodyovski’s letter, 
glanced through it quickly while muttering in his whiskers, and 
thensread 1fout tome veryone te: lear 

‘This must be the first and last letter I’ll send you from here,’ Pan 
Michal had written. ‘Primo because the mails are unreliable and, 
secundo, because I’ll be with you soon in any event. It’s good to be out 
here in the field but my heart is with all of you, and there’s no end to 
the reflections and the recollections, so that I’d rather be alone, in 
solitudo so to speak, than with a lot of people. The work I expected 
doesn’t amount to much because the main Tartar hordes keep as quiet 
as field mice. All we get are loose bands rampaging in the Steppe, and 
we’ve had a couple of good outings against them, coming up on them 
unexpectedly and hitting them so hard that not one of them got away 
to report what happened.’ 

“T bet Pan Michal made it hot for them!” Basia cried Vout, 
delighted. “There’s nothing like a soldier!” 

‘Doroshenko’s Cossacks,’ the old knight read on, ‘would love to 
dance with us a little but they can’t do much without Tartar help. 
Prisoners tell us that none of the bigger tchambuls are going to stir just 
now, and I think so too, because we’ve had new grass in the Steppe for 
more than a week, and if they were going to do something this Spring 
they’d have already done it. There’s still some snow in the ravines here 
and there but the High Steppe is green with fresh growth and there’s a 
warm wind blowing. The horses are also getting their new coats and 
there’s no surer sign of good raiding weather... 

‘I’ve already asked the Hetman to let me come home,’ the letter 
continued. ‘Pan Novovyeyski can take over the watch on the border 
trails which call for so little work just now that Makovyetzki and I have 
been chasing foxes all day long just to keep ourselves from dying out of 
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boredom. Their Spring pelts are useless, by the way, but it keeps us 
busy. There’s a lot of birdlife too, and my groom shot a pelican the other 
day... Kiss my sister’s hands for me,’ Volodyovski ended, ‘and also 
Miss Krysia’s, to whose kind thoughts I commend myself, praying to 
God that I might find her of the same mind and feeling as before. Give 
my regards also to Miss Basia. Novovyeyski is still angry about his 
rejection but he’s working it out on the marauders around here so it’s 
all to the good.’ 

Then he signed off, commending Pan Zagloba warmly to 
God’s keeping. 

“Is that all?” Basia asked. 

“There’s a post scriptum,” Pan Zagloba said and read it out 
aloud. ‘TI bought a bale of fine ermine tails for Miss Krysia from some 
Armenian traders which I'll bring myself. And there’ll be some Turkish 
sweetmeats for our little warrior.’ 

“Let Pan Michal gobble them up himself!” Basia cried, an- 
noyed and flushed with quick anger. “I am not a child!” 

“Won't you be pleased to see him, then?” Pan Zagloba asked. 
“Are you upset with him?” 

She muttered something brief and biting under her breath, 
deeply hurt and angered that Pan Michal treated her with so 
little seriousness and feeling. But her anger didn’t last longer 
than a moment and her thoughts flew to the wild birdlife he’d 
described and especially to that pelican he’d mentioned. 


* * * 


Krysia, however, sat through the reading in torment and 
despair. She turned her head away from the light and kept her 
eyes shut tight, taking it as a real stroke of luck that the others 
couldn’t see her face, or they'd have guessed at once about that 
hurricane of feeling that was sweeping through her. 

What happened in the cathedral, followed so quickly by Pan 
Volodyovski’s letter, was like a double blow with a battle ham- 
mer. The precious dream in which she’d been living was gone 
at a stroke, the wretched girl stood face to face with things as 
they really were, and that reality was as merciless as it was hard 
to Wear. 

Her first thoughts were chaotic, little more than a whirlwind 
of jumbled emotions. Volodyovski’s blunt, straightforward letter 
seemed so crude and clumsy after Ketling’s ornate courtesies that 
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she was immediately repelled. His bale of ermines, along with 
his offhand homecoming announcement, made him seem so 
shallow and unpolished that her first feeling was one of revul- 
sion. Ketling had never seemed more dear to her than now. Just 
thinking about him filled her with a sense of wellbeing and 
wonder. She loved every feature of his beautiful, fairy-tale face, 
adored each word he’d said, and even his disappointed sorrow 
seemed precious and rare. 

And now she’d have to walk away from that impassioned love 
and all that adoration. She’d have to turn ‘her back on this 
splendid man to whom her heart soared like a homing dove and 
whom her arms wanted to embrace with all of her strength. She 
had to leave him in despair, to an endless sorrow, abandon him 
to his desolation and give her soul and body to another man who 
seemed suddenly as small and trivial as a cruel joke, and whom 
she hated just because he wasn’t the one she wanted. 

‘I won’t be able to stand it!’ she wailed bitterly in her thoughts. 
‘I simply can’t do it!’ 

She saw herself as helpless and bereft as a Tartar captive, her 
hands bound with rawhide, and yet she knew that she had tied 
those cruel knots herself because she could have told Volody- 
ovski that she’d never be able to be more than a sister to him. 

Here her mind flashed on that kiss which she’d accepted and 
returned, and she was sick with shame and self-contempt. She 
asked herself if she had been in love with Volodyovski and knew 
that she hadn’t. Far from it! She’d felt compassion, yes, but also 
just a plain curiosity and a desire to sample something new, all 
covered up with an artificial sisterly affection. 

‘A kiss from the heart,’ she thought, ‘is as different from that kind 
of kissing as angels are from devils!’ 

Anger leaped up in her along with self-disgust and she turned 
them both against Volodyovski. 

He too was to blame! 

Why should all the guilt, bitterness and penance fall on her 
alone? Why shouldn’t he taste that harsh, embittering cup of gall 
that made her sick with loathing? Why shouldn’t he share in her 
disappointment? 

Couldn’t she say to him, as soon as she saw him: “I was 
wrong! It was a mistake! I took my pity for you for deeper 
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affection. You too were mistaken. Now leave me and forget 
about me as I leave and forget about you!” 

... But what would happen then? 

Fear of the rage with which that dangerous man would avenge 


himself suddenly lifted the hair on her head. She felt no fear on 
her own behalf—that didn’t matter to her just then, not much 
anyway—but for that dear, loved man who’d have to pay the 
price of her mindless folly. 

In her mind’s eye she could see Ketling, sword in hand, facing 
that unsurpassed duelist and swordsman, and falling like a flower 
scythed down in a meadow. 

She watched his spilling blood. 

She saw his bleached, lifeless face, and his eyes closed in death 
for ever, and her tortured thoughts cracked through all her 
ieitetseot restraint. She leaped to her feet and hurried to her 
room so as to get out of everybody’s sight and so that she 
wouldn’t have to hear them talking about Volodyovski and his 
coming home. 

In her heart, which was so full of Ketling, she felt a storm of 
rage gathering against the little knight. 


* * * 


But thoughts of Ketling tracked her to her room. They stayed 
with her throughout her jumbled prayers. They crouched at her 
bedside when she threw herself down on her pillows, exhausted 
by her turmoil, and spoke to her as clearly as if they were real 
apparitions and not just the reflections of her tortured mind. 

Pity asked: ‘Where is he now? He didn’t come back to the inn. He’s 
wandering about somewhere in the night, cracking his knuckles with 
pain and disappointment. You’d give him Paradise itself if that was in 
your power. You'd die for him, you say. Instead you’ve fed him poison 
and drove a knife straight into his chest...’ 

Regret said: ‘It’s your own foolishness that did it! It’s that urge 
you have to captivate everyone around you and tempt each man you 
meet! It could have been all different for you but what do you have 
instead? Emptiness! Desolation! Nothing but pain and tears!’ 

‘It’s all your fault,’ Bitterness accused. ‘You’re the one to blame!’ 

‘Why didn’t you have any mercy on him,’ Pity asked again, ‘when 
he was kneeling in that church before you? Why wasn’t your heart 
breaking when he looked into your eyes and told you he loved you? It 
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was right for you to pity a stranger, but what about him who means so 
much to you? God help him now! God show mercy to him.’ 

‘If it weren’t for that trivial, empty mind of yours, you could have 
been his wife,’ said Bitterness. 

‘For ever, said Regret. 

‘It’s all your fault!’ Bitterness said again. 

‘Weep now, Pity whispered. 

‘That won’t do any good,’ Bitterness said at once. ‘That won’t 
make amends.’ 

‘It’s not too late,’ Pity said, ‘to offer him.:some hope... some 
consolation...’ . 

“Yes it is!’ Fear, Bitterness, Anxiety and Regret said immedi- 
ately. ‘Because Volodyovski is going to kill him!’ 

An icy sweat flooded over Krysia. 

She sat up in bed. Bright moonlight spilled into the room and 
filled it with strange and terrifying shadows. 

“What is this?’ Krysia murmured to herself. “There’s Basia 
sleeping in her bed. I see her. The moon 1s shining straight into 
her face. But when did she come in? When did she get undressed 
and get into bed? I never closed my eyes... I never slepaimer 
even for a moment... but I didn’t see her, never noticed her...! 
What is happening with me? What’s wrong with my poor head?” 

Exhausted, she fell back among her pillows, but Bitterness and 
Regret perched again on the edge of her bed like two river 
spirits who floated in and out of that silvery moonlight when- 
ever they wished. 

“I won’t sleep at all tonight!” Krysia told herself and her mind 
turned to thoughts of Ketling with even greater sorrow than 
betere: 

But suddenly Basia’s plaintive voice rose from that night-time 
silence. 

“Krysia!” 

“Aren’t you sleeping?” 

“T had a bad dream. I dreamt that some Turk shot Pan Michal 
with a bow and arrow. Sweet Jesus! What a nightmare! I’m 
shaking like a leaf! Let’s say a litany so that God might avert the 
danger!” 

‘I wish someone would kill him! flashed like lightning across 
Krysia’s mind. But the full horrifying force of her own malevo- 
lence sent her trembling into self-disgust and terror, and al- 


though it took a superhuman effort on her part to pray for 
Volodyovski’s safe return at this of all times, she answered: 

“Very well!” 

Both the young women left their beds, knelt on their bare 
knees in that pool of moonlight, and began the recitation of a 
litany. Their voices played against each other, rising and falling 
in a measured rhythm, so that it seemed as if their bedroom had 
suddenly changed into a convent cell in which two young, 
white-garbed nuns said their midnight prayers. 


Chapter Nineteen 


NEXT MORNING Krysia was much calmer because she found a 
way out of her dilemna. The road she chose among the many 
tangled paths and blind alleys was an immensely difficult one but, 
at least, it was sure and safe. If nothing else it pointed to a definite 
direction she might take. But first she wanted to see Ketling and 
to talk to him, for what would be the last time, so that she might 
help to protect him from any misadventure. This wasn’t an easy 
thing to do because Ketling kept away for the next few days and 
didn’t come back to the inn at night. Krysia began to get up at 
first light, and go to a nearby Dominican church, in hopes that she 
might run into Ketling on some morning and talk to him in 
private. 

This happened just as she had hoped. She met him a few days 
later at the hostel gates. Seeing her, he bared his head, bowed to 
her in silence, and stood waiting as mute and still as a marble 
statue. Lack of sleep had stamped his face with lines of weariness 
and pain. His eyes had fallen back into tired circles. His pale skin 
had acquired a waxy sheen as if he were ill, so that, at first 
glance, he seemed like a beautiful flower that had begun to wilt. 
Krysia felt as if her heart would rip itself in two when she looked 
at him, and though any firm, decisive step cost her a great deal, 
since she was naturally diffident and timid, she stretched her 
hand towards him and broke the heavy silence. 

“May God bring you peace,” she said, “and help you to 
forget.” 

Ketling took her hand, pressed it first to his feverish forehead 
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and then to his lips where he held it a long time and with all his 
strength. 

“There’s no such thing for me,” he said with resignation as if 
he were exhausted to the point of death. 

There was a moment when Krysia needed all her strength not 
to throw her arms around his neck and cry out: ‘I love you more 
than anything! I want to be yours!’ 

She felt that if she were to give way to the tears that welled 
up inside her this was exactly what she would cry and do, so she 
stood before him in silence for several long minutes, struggling 
with her anguish. But she won her battle, crushed her grief, and 
started speaking in a steady voice, although her words spilled out 
in a breathless hurry. 

“Perhaps it might make it easier for you if you know that I 
won’t marry anyone,’ she said. “I’m entering a convent. Don’t 
think badly of me because I’m heartsick and miserable enough! 
Promise me... give me your word of honor... that you won’t tell 
anyone about your love for me. That you won’t confess it to 
anybody, not even your dearest relative or friend, and that you'll 
never mention what happened between us. That’s the last thing 
I'll ever ask you. You’ll know in time why I have to do it but 
try to be understanding even then. I can’t tell you more than this 
today because I’m too heartbroken about it as it is. Promise me 
that much, so I can breathe a little easier, will you? Otherwise I 
think I wouldn’t want to live.” 

“I promise,” Ketling said. “You have my word of honor.” 

“May God repay your kindness and I thank you with all my 
heart! Try to hide your feelings when others are present and 
show them nothing that might help them guess.” 

Then she took back her hand and broke away from him. Her 
voice remained firm and low and steady but she couldn’t control 
its breathless, interrupted quality. 

“It’s time for me to go. I don’t know how to thank you for 
your goodness. We won’t see each other alone from now on. 
We'll always be with other people near. Tell me again that you 
don’t feel any anger with me. Suffering is one thing, neither one 
of us can help the pain we feel, but hostility is something else 
again. Remember that it’s God to whom you're giving me, not 
anyone else.” ) 

Ketling felt a desperate need to speak. He wanted to say 


something too—this, after all, was their last time together—but 
he was too broken-hearted to utter a word. He merely touched 
her temple lightly with his fingers and held them there in silence 
as if to show that he felt no ill-will against her and that she had 
his blessings and support. 

Then each of them went their own way: she to the church, 
and he back into the street so as not to come across anyone he 
knew in the hostelry. 


* x * 


Krysia didn’t come back until noon and, when she did, she 
found an eminent caller at the inn. This was the Reverend 
Monsignor Olshovski, Undersecretary of State for the Polish 
Kingdom, who paid a wholly unexpected visit to Pan Zagloba 


to—as he put it—“‘meet such a distinguished cavalier, whose 
victories in war are an example to the entire knighthood, and 
whose great mind is a guide to all the gentry of the Common- 
wealth.” 

Pan Zagloba was totally amazed but just as much delighted by 
this astounding honor which came to him in front of the ladies. 
He huffed and puffed and strutted about, as proud as a peacock; 
his face glowed like a crimson lantern and he sweated buckets in 
nervous excitement; and, in the meanwhile, he tried to show 
Madame Makovyetzka that he was quite accustomed to visits 
from all kinds of dignitaries, even the most lofty, and that this 
was a perfectly ordinary event in his life. 

Krysia, introduced to the distinguished prelate, kissed his 
hands with every sign of piety and respect, and sat down next to 
Basia, glad that her face betrayed no signs of her recent emo- 
tional upheaval. 

Meanwhile, the politician-priest poured such a flood of com- 
pliments over Pan Zagloba that it seemed as if he drew them by 
the bucketful out of his violet, lace-edged sleeves. 

“Don’t think, dear sir,” he said, “that I’m here onky image 
sponse to my curiosity, and an anxiety to meet the flower of our 
knighthood. While it is true that admiration is the due of heroes, 
people also make their pilgrimages to those rare places where a 
clear mind and a wealth of experience in public affairs live side 
by side with valor.” 

“Age alone gave me my experience,” Pan Zasglobamemecm 


modest tone. “Especially in military matters. And perhaps that’s 
why the late, great Pan Konyetzpolski, the father of the present 
Seneschal of the Crown, came to me sometimes for advice on 
the battlefield. After that there was Grand Hetman Pototzki, 
Prmec  Yeremi Vishnovyetzki, Pan Sapyeha and even Pan 
Tcharnyetzki, but I’ve always protested against the name of 
Ulysses by which I am known.” 

“And yet that name 1s so closely linked with yours in peoples’ 
minds,” the prelate replied, “that they sometimes say our Ulysses 
when talking about you, without the need to use your proper 
name, and everyone knows at once to whom they’re referring. 
So I told myself, in these difficult and contrary times when many 
people don’t know what to do, where to turn, and whose lead 
to follow: ‘I’ll go to see him! I'll hear his opinions, put my doubts to 
rest, and seek the light of his sage advice.’ You’ve guessed of course, 
dear sir, that I’m speaking about our nearing elections, in which 
every analysis of the candidates may lead to something useful, 
but what could be more illuminating than your views? I’ve 
heard our knighthood say with great enthusiasm that you’re 
inclined to take a dim view of all those foreigners who are trying 


to crowd onto our splendid throne. The Vasa dynasty—as you 


are supposed to have said—had Yagellonian blood running in its 
veins so, as people quote you, it couldn’t be regarded as foreign! 
But these current foreigners, as you’re reported to have said, 
know nothing of our ancient Polish customs, nor can they 
respect our privileges and freedoms, and so absolutum dominium 
might easily result. These are profound thoughts, sir, as I readily 
agree, but forgive if I ask whether you actually spoke those 
words, or if it’s just the normal run of things by which opinia 
publica ascribes every wise sentiment to you:”’ 

“These ladies can attest to it,” Pan Zagloba answered rather 
grandly. “And though it’s not a subject suited to their interests, 
let them confirm that I’ve often said it, since Providence, acting 
in its own unfathomable manner, saw fit to give them voices.” 

His Reverence the Undersecretary threw a quick glance at 
Madame Makovyetzka and at the two young women who sat 
close together side by side. None of them, however, said a word. 

And then Basia’s silvery voice rang out in the silence. “I never 


heard you say it!” 


After which Basia flushed all the way to her ears, and glanced 
at her hidden shoes, terribly embarrassed, especially since Pan 
Zagloba said at once: 

“Disregard this outburst, Excellency! She’s a young thing so 
she’s still a bit on the wild side! But quod atinet the candidates, 
or as concerns their fitness, I often said that Polish freedoms will 
weep over all these foreigners.” 

“I fear that too,’ Monsignor Olshovski inclined his head 
profoundly. “But even if we wanted to elect another Piast, a man 
of our own blood and bred to the bone among us, where do you 
think our hearts ought to turn? Your thought to pick a Polish 
candidate, distinguished sir, is of course quite brilliant and it 
spreads like wildfire throughout the whole country since, as I 
hear it, every legislature in the territories which is yet unbribed 
and uncorrupted cries in one voice for a King born and bred in 
Poland!” 

“And quite right too!” broke in Pan Zagloba. 

“However,” the Undersecretary went on smoothly. “It’s easier 
to call for a much needed Piast than to find one who would fit 
the need. Don’t be surprised then, most eminent sir; iisiiaae 
whom you had in mind?” 

“Whom did I have in mind?” 

Pan Zagloba sounded at a loss for a ready answer, as indeed 
he was. He frowned with fearsome concentration and pushed 
out his lower lip in a deep and sagacious manner but nothing, or 
rather no one, came to mind. This was due largely to the fact 
that he had never given serious thought to any candidate, any 
more than he voiced such views and sentiments as the shrewd 
Undersecretary just planted in his head. He knew it, as he knew 
perfectly well that the cunning prelate was trying to pull him 
over to somebody’s side, and he was pleased to let him do it by 
the hour if that’s what it took, because it flattered him im- 
mensely to have such attention. 

“I spoke in general terms,” he said at last. “Stating in principio 
that we need one oon own people on ile throne. But I haven’t 
named anyone as yet.” 

“I’ve heard about some ambitious plans that Prince Boguslav 
Radzivill has for the election!” the Monsignor muttered as if 
merely reflecting on a rumor. 

“Never!” roared Zagloba. “Nothing will come of them as long 
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as there’s still some breath in my lungs and one drop of blood 
boiling in my heart! I wouldn’t live in a nation that would 
choose its own worst Judas for its King as a reward for all his 
villainy!” 

Miitear tic voice of reason... and civic virtue too!” the 
Undersecretary murmured once again, and Pan Zagloba took a 
thoughtful measure of the man before him. 

‘Hmm,’ he thought. ‘You want to pull me somewhere, do you? Let 
me give you a little tug as well.’ 

But the Monsignor heaved a sigh and addressed himself to a 
Meher audience. 

“Where oh where,” he cried as if to the Heavens, “will our 
racked and battered ship of state find a safe harbor in these 
troubled times? What new storms and shoals wait for you, my 
unhappy country? Ah, verily I say, it will be an evil day when a 
foreigner takes your helm, but that seems to be what’ll have to 
happen since there isn’t a better man among your own sons!” 

His fingers shined with rings as he spread his white hands in 
a helpless gesture. 

Seeermipemust be de Conde?” he mused. “Or the Prince of 
Neuburg? Or the Lotharingian?” 

“It cannot be!” said Zagloba. “It must be one of ours!” 

“But whoe” 

Again there was a moment of heavy, wondering silence and 
then the Undersecretary continued his musing. 

“Is there one we’d all agree upon?” he asked. “One who’d 
catch the gentry’s hearts so firmly that no one would dare to 
raise a voice against him? Ah,’--and he smiled sadly—“There 
was one once, oh yes, the greatest and the most deserving—and 
a dear friend of yours too by the way,” he prompted, “my very 
dear sir—who walked in his own glory as if it were both the 
sunlight and the sun...” 

“Prince Yeremi Vishnovyetzki 

“That’s the one! But he is in his grave...” 

“But his son’s alive!” Pan Zagloba answered. 


pee 


the old knight interrupted. 


* * * 


The Undersecretary, who was of course seeking support for 
the young Michael Vishnovyetzki’s party, closed his eyes as if 
unable to believe the perceptiveness and wisdom that he had just 
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witnessed, and sat, apparently bemused, through a moment’s 
silence. Then he looked up at Pan Zagloba and started speaking 
in slow, reverent tones. 

“TI thank the Lord that He inspired me with the thought to 
meet you, sir,” he said. “That’s it exactly! The son of the great 
Yeremi is alive among us, a young Prince who can trust in a 
hopeful future, and who is heir to a debt that’s long overdue in 
the Commonwealth. But there is nothing left of the Vish- 
novyetzki fortune. His sole inheritance is glory. So where, in 
these corrupted times when all eyes turn only to where gold 
beckons to them, will we find the man who will nominate him? 
Who’ll first submit his name as a candidate? You sir? Yes! But 
where to look for others such as you? It’s no surprise that one 
who spent close to a century of his life in heroic service on every 
battlefield has the courage to speak for Right and Justice in the 
election field as well. But will others follow...?” 

Here the prelate-politican sat quiet for a moment, as if 
plunged in thought. “God has the greatest power,” he mused out 
loud. “Who can plumb His judgment? Who can tell? When I 
think how our entire knighthood trusts you, sir, and believes 
everything you say, I’m amazed to notice some hope in my 
heart. Tell me though, sir. Honestly. Has the impossible ever 
existed for you?” 

“Never!” said Pan Zagloba with absolute conviction. 

“It wouldn’t do, though, to push this candidate too sharply 
on our brother gentry. Not at first. Let that name start ringing 
in people’s ears, let everyone get used to the idea, but don’t let 
it seem threatening to the opposition. It’d be better if they 
laughed and jeered than put up a struggle. Perhaps God will 
grant that his name rises to the surface once the other parties 
have destroyed each other. Perhaps that could happen. So blaze 
his trail for him, sir. Clear the way slowly, step by Stepyeam 
never cease your labors, because he is your candidate, worthy of 
your wisdom and experience. And may God bless your efforts.” 

“Am I right in thinking,” Zagloba asked quietly, “that Your 
Excellency also had Prince Michael in mind?” 

The prelate drew a small book out of his sleeve and handed it 
to Pan Zagloba. “Censura Candidatorum, or Critique of the Present 
Candidates,” he read off the cover. “Read it, sir! Let the book 
speak for me.” 
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* * * 


The Reverend Undersecretary—who was also Deputy Chan- 
cellor and member of the Privy Council, and whose chancery 


title was Keeper of the Lesser Seal—started getting ready to 
make his departure, but Pan Zagloba stopped him for a moment. 

“Permit me, Excellency, to say something in reply,” he said 
and smiled slightly. “But first let me thank God that our Lesser 
Seal lies in such skillful hands that they turn people into sealing 
wax to mold as they like.” 

“What do you mean, sir?’ asked the astonished prelate. 

ei@eremme tell Your Excellency from the start that Prince 
Michael’s candidacy is close to my heart because I knew and 
loved his father, Prince Yeremi, and fought under him along 
with all my friends, and that we’ll all be delighted to show the 
son the love we had for his father. I’m therefore seizing his 
nomination with both hands and I’ll get to work today. I’ll have 
a talk with his lordship, Pan Kritzki, who is a territorial cham- 
berlain of great influence and power, and a good friend of mine. 
He has a vast following among the gentry because he’s generous, 
and sets a fine table, and because it’s awfully hard not to love 
that man. We’ll both start doing what we can and if that’s the 
way God wants it then that’s what’ll happen.” 

“May the angels guide you,’ said the priest. “If that is settled 
then it’s all that matters.” 

“With your permission, Excellency, but there is also some- 
thing that matters to me. I’d be obliged if Your Excellency didn’t 
leave here thinking: ‘I’ve shoveled my own wishes into his mouth like 
slops to a hog, convinced him that Prince Michal was his own idea,’ 
and in short, that you molded yet another dimwit according to 
your fancy like a lump of wax.” 

“Good God, sir!” the politician-prelate stammered out. 
“Whatever do you mean?” 

“Here it is then, sir.” Pan Zagloba smiled. “Pll work for 
Prince Michael because I feel something for him. That’s my only 
reason. Since, as I see, this goes hand in hand with Your 
Excellency’s wishes, I say all the better! I’ll push his cause for his 
mother’s sake, for my friends,’—and here the old knight ac- 
knowledged the councillor with a courtly bow—“and with re- 
spect for the trust I place in the distinguished mind from which 
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this great idea sprung like Minerva, the Goddess of Wisdom, 
who leaped full-grown out of the head of Jove. That’s why I'll 
do it, sir, not because someone talked me into thinking it was 
my idea as if I were a child, or because I’m stupid. There’s one 
thing about old Zagloba, sir, that you ought to know. Namely, 
when a wise man tells him something wise, old Zagloba says: I 
agree!” 

Finished, the old noble bowed again and stood waiting qui- 
etly. | 

Monsignor Olshovski kept his own embarrassed silence for a 
lengthy moment, caught in his own snares and not quite know- 
ing what he ought to say. But since the old knight spoke in such 
a bantering, pleasant tone, and since the politics were going in 
the right direction anyway, he burst into hearty laughter and 
clutched his own head in genuine amazement. 

“Ulysses!” he criedsover and over. “As I live and breathes 
real Ulysses! Ah, my dear brother, if someone wants to bring 
about something good he has to take a roundabout path with all 
sorts of people. But with you sir, I see, it must go straight from 
the shoulder to the heart of things. I’ve really gotten awfully 
fond of you!” 

“As I have of Prince Michael!” 

“May God keep you healthy! Ha! I’m outfoxed but I’m very 
glad! You must’ve been fed on nightingales’ tongues when you 
were in your crib, you’ve a brain like crystal... Anyway, —and 
the Monsignor started tugging at one of his rings—“do take this 
little signet ring in memory of our chat.” 

“Hmm. Let that little signet ring stay just where itis, "eam 
Zagloba said. 

UButdo me the fayon. 

“Impossible! Quite out of the question!” Pan Zagloba said. 
“Perhaps another time... like after the clectionmuns 

The astute prelate understood, gave up insisting, and left 
smiling broadly. 


* * * 


Pan Zagloba escorted him all the way beyond the hostel gates 
and, on his way back, muttered with contentment. 

“Ha! I taught him a lesson! That’s what you get when you try 
to throw a saddle on a fox! But the honor of the thing remains, 


there’s no doubt about it! We’ll have all sorts of dignitaries 
pushing through these gates before very long... Hmm! I wonder 
what the ladies thought about it all?” 

The ladies were most definitely impressed and Pan Zagloba 
soared in their estimations as high as the ceiling, especially in the 
eyes of Madame Makovyetzka. “You sir,” she cried with enthu- 
siasm, “exceed Solomon himself!” 

“Who? Solomon? Just wait a bit, dear lady, and you'll see this 
place so full of Hetmans, senators, castellans and bishops that 
we ll have to chase them off like flies or hide behind a curtain!” 

Ketling walked into the room just then and put an end to the 
conversation if not to Pan Zagloba’s sudden glimpse of influence 
and power. 

“Ketling!”’ the old knight shouted, carried away by the vision 
of his own importance. “How would you like a step up in rank?” 

“Thank you, no,” the young knight said sadly. “There is 
another long journey waiting for me just now.” 

Pan Zagloba gave him a closer look. “Why do you look so 
down-in-the-dumps?” he asked. 

Sivecause I am leaving.” 

“Where to?” 

“I’ve had word from some of my father’s former friends in 
Scotland, and from my own as well. Some important matters 
need my attention there, perhaps for very long. I’m sorry to be 
losing your company, sir, and that of the ladies, but I have to 
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go. 
Pan Zagloba walked out into the middle of the floor, and 


stared as if dumbstruck at Madame Makovyetzka and each of the 
girls in turn. “Did you hear?” he asked in a bewildered voice. “In 
the name of the Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost, why now 
@ieall times?” 


Chapter Twenty 


NO MATTER HOW ASTONISHED Pan Zagloba was by Ketling’s 
announcement it didn’t occur to him to suspect his reasons. In fact 
no suspicions of any kind popped into his head. It was easy to 
suppose that King Charles II of England and Scotland, who’d been 
restored to the throne of the United Kingdom after the Puma 
dictatorship of Cromwell, would have remembered the loyal 
services rendered to the Stuarts by the Ketling family and wanted 
to show his gratitude to the last of that line. Indeed, the opposite 
would have been more of a surprise. Moreover Ketling showed 
Zagloba some letters from abroad, written in a language the old 
knight didn’t know, and convinced him totally. 

In its way, however, this precipitous departure threatened the 
old knight’s best-laid plans, so that he looked into the near 
future with some trepidation. Volodyovski, to judge by his 
letter, was due back any day. The Steppe winds would have 
swept the last of his mourning from his head. ‘He’ll come back,’ 
Pan Zagloba thought, ‘more decisive, more determined, and more 
resolute than ever,’ and since he’d been drawn more to Krysia than 
to Basia he might propose marriage on the spot. ‘And then what?’ 
Pan Zagloba worried. Then Krysia would accept, because how 
could she refuse such a cavalier who was, moreover, Madame 
Makovyetzka’s brother? And then the poor little warrior would 
be left high and dry. , 

Meanwhile, driven by that willful, persistent and unreason- 
able stubbornness common to old age, Pan Zagloba was deadset 
on getting the little knight hooked up with Basia at all costs. 

Neither Skshetuski’s persuasions, nor the arguments which 
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the old knight occasionally chewed over on his own, did the 
slightest good. Once in a while he’d swear to stay out of it all, 
and stop trying to pull everybody’s strings, but then he’d jump 
back into his machinations with even greater fervor and persist- 
ence. He’d ponder all day long how to get Basia and Pan Michal 
walking up the church aisle side by side. He weaved his plans, 
tore them apart, rewove them and created innumerable strata- 
gems, and he was so engrossed in this occupation, and so utterly 
determined to tie the knot he had fixed upon, that when he did 
flash on some workable idea he’d shout: “God give you long life 
and happiness together,” as if the wedding had already taken 
place. 

What he saw now, however, was nothing less than the ruin of 
everything he wanted. All he had left, he thought, was giving 
up, the end of all his efforts, with God taking over the course of 
events in His own unfathomable manner, because that dim 
thread of hope that Ketling would make some decisive move 
towards Krysia before his departure, couldn’t keep dangling 
much longer in the old knight’s head. So it was more out of deep 
and resigned sorrow rather than curiosity that he decided to 
question the young knight, and to get out of him what he 
planned to do before his departure, as well as the actual date that 
itespicked to leave. 


* * * 


“Too bad!” he said when Ketling came to see him in response 
to an invitation for a talk. “It can’t be helped. Each man knows 
best what he ought to do, so I won’t try to talk you into staying. 
But I’d at least like to know when you’re coming back...” 

“Can I foresee what’s waiting for me where I’m going?” 
Ketling asked. “Anything might happen. If I can come back 
sometime I will. If I can’t, I'll stay.” 

“You'll miss us,” Pan Zagloba assured the young Scotsman. 
“You'll see. Your heart will nag at you night and day to come 
back to us.” 

“May I be buried in this hospitable soil which gave me 

| everything it could,” the young man said sadly. 

“Ah, you see? A foreigner is always just a stepson in any other 
country, but our good Motherland will stretch her arms to him 
and hug him to her breast from the start.” 
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“That’s true. That’s very tru. Ey, if it was only up tomes 
only I could... The fact is that anything might come my way in 
my former country... except happiness.” 

“Ha!” Pan Zagloba snorted. “And didn’t I tell you? Didn’t I 
say you ought to get married? But you wouldn’t listen! You’d 
have to come back, being a married man, unless you wanted to 
transport your wife across all that dangerous, wild water, which 
I don’t think you would. I told you and I told you but you 
wouldn’t listen!” 

Here Pan Zagloba started peering carefully into Ketling’s 
face, wanting some clear explanations out of him, but the young 
man said nothing. He merely hanged his head and stared at the 
floor. 

“And what do you say to that, then?” the old knight de- 
manded. 

“There’s been no likelihood of anything like that,” the young 
knight said slowly. 

Zagloba started pacing up and down the room, then stopped 
in front of Ketling’s chair, stared down at him like a judge, and 
clasped his hands behind his back. 

“And I’m telling you there was!”he said. “If there wasn’t, may 
I never get this belt around my belly from this moment on! 
Youre a friend in Krysial™ 

“T hope she’ll always be one, even though there’ll be seas 
between us.” 

“Why should there be seas between you if you stay together? 
But why don’t you make a move, for God’s sake? Why don’t 
you tell her something?” 

“There’s nothing more to say!” 

“What? Did you pop the question to her, then? No? So why 
didn’t you?” 

“Let me be, sir, will you? I feel bad enough about leaving as 
teats as 

“Ketling! There’s still time! Talk to her! I know that you love 
her! D’you want me to find out exactly how she feels about 
that?” : 

Ketling thought that since Krysia was so anxious to conceal 
the fact that they loved each other, she might be glad of a chance 
to deny it outright in the open. 

“TI assure you, sir, that it’s all been for nothing,” he told Pan 


Zagloba. “And I’m so certain of this that I’ve done everything I 
know to knock those feelings out of my heart and head. But if 
you expect miracles, then ask her!” 

“Ha!” Pan Zagloba grunted with some bitterness. “If you’ve 
really knocked her out of your head then there’s really nothing 
to be done. Let me tell you, though, that I gave you credit for 


a lot more sense.” 


* * * 


Ketling leaped to his feet, jerked both his hands feverishly up 
into the air, and answered with a degree of violence than Pan 
Zagloba never saw in him before. 

“What good is it for me to crave one of those stars up there? 
I can’t soar up to her and she won’t come down to where I am 
standing! Those who sigh for the moon are cursed!” 

But Pan Zagloba had also come to the end of his tether and 
lewbezan to huff and hiss as if he’d been insulted. Indeed, he 
found himself in such a sudden fury that he was lost for words, 
and it was only after a long period of snorting and puffing that 
he managed to bring his rage to heel. 

“My... dear fellow,” he growled among pauses, half stifled 
with anger. “Don’t treat me like a dimwit. If you have a 
reasonable argument to offer, then give it quick, like you’d do 
for any man who gets his nourishment out of bread and meat not 
cobwebs and stardust! Because if I lost all my wits right now, and 
told myself that my cap is really a lunar apparition which I’ll 
never reach, I’d walk about town with my bald pate shining in 
the moonlight while the frost is gnawing on my ears! That’s not 
my way of thinking, but I know this much: that this girl is sitting 
on her backside three rooms away from here, that she eats when 
she’s hungry and drinks when she’s thirsty, and that her legs have 
to cross each other when she walks. I know that her nose gets 
red with the cold in Winter and peels in the Summer, that she 
itches when a mosquito bites her, and that her only similarity to 
the moon is that both of them are beardless. But the way you see 
things you might as well say that a turnip is an astrologer. As far 
as it concerns Krysia, if you’ve tried and failed that’s your private 
business; but if you’ve got the girl all stirred up to love you and 
then you go off talking about moonshine, then both your mind 
and your honesty are easily satisfied!” 


“I can’t feed my hopes on ashes,” Ketling said, distraught. 
“lm going because I must, that’s all I can say. I won’t plead 
because there is nothing I can hope to get. But you see me 
wrong sir! God knows you see me wrong!” 

“Ketling!” Zagloba cried, as upset by all this as the =imamen 
Scotsman. “I know that you’re a decent man, it’s just that I can’t 
make head or tail of these convoluted foreign manners of yours! 
In my time, a man went to a girl, looked her straight in the eye, 
and put it to her more or less like this: ‘If you don’t want to try, I 
don’t want to buy.’ And everybody knew which end was up and 
where matters stood. If someone had straw for brains, and didn’t 
know how to go about it, he’d send somebody with a tongue in 
his head to do his asking for him. I said I’d speak for you and I'll 
say it again. I'll go, I'll speak, I’ll bring your her answer, and 
them you can decide tore orto stay.) 

“I’m going! That’s how it has to be because there isn’t any 
other way!” 

“But you llscome iacker « 

“No! Do me the favor, sir, and don’t ask me any more about 
it. If you want to satisfy your curiosity elsewhere, then do so. 
Bul notin my mame. 

“For God’s sake!” Pan Zagloba cried. “Did you ask already?” 

“Let’s not talk any more about it! Do me that favor, sir!” 

“Fine, then let’s talk about the weather! May lightning strike 
you along with your fancy manners. You have to go and I’ve got 
to swear!” 

“Goodbye, sir.” 

“Wait! Wait! This will blow over in a moment. I get upset too 
easily, that’s always been my trouble. My dear Ketling! I wanted 
to talk to you about something... Ah, when are you leaving...?” 

“As soon as I’ve settled everything here. I’d like to wait until 
my quarter rents come in from Courland, and I’d be glad to sell 
that little house where we all stayed together, if I came across a 
ready buyer.” 

“Let Makovyetzki buy it. Or Michal! For God’s sake, man, 
surely you won’t go without saying goodbye to our dear friend 
Michal?” 

“I would give everything to be able to do it!” 

‘“He’ll be here any day! Any moment! Maybe he’ll help you 
out with Krysia...” 


’ 


* * * 


Here Pan Zagloba became suddenly uneasy and broke off 
what he’d begun to say. 

“I’ve tried to do Michal a good turn in good faith,” he 
growled under his breath. “But it’s been damned little according 
to his fancy. If the end result is to be discordia between him and 
Ketling, then maybe it’s best if Ketling goes his way.” 

Ietemtne Old Knight started scratching his bald head and 
pondered for a moment. 

“T say this and that,” he muttered, backing off a little. “But it’s 
only because I really think the world of you, you know... See, 
I’ve got so fond of you that I’d like to keep you with us by fair 
means or foul, so I dangled Krysia before you like a slice of 
bacon...” 

Then, suddenly worried that he had really stumbled into 
something where he had no business intruding, he backed off 
even farther. 

“But it’s all out of wishing you the best. None of it is any of 
this old man’s business anyway. It’s just because I’m so fond of 
you, you see, nothing more. I mean, I don’t make a living as a 
marriage broker, because if I wanted to play the arranger I’d 
arrange a wedding for myself, first and foremost. Here, Ketling! 
Let me give you a good hug... and don’t be angry with me.” 

Ketling at once threw his arms around the old knight who 
immediately let the sentimental side of his nature get the better 
of him, sniffed once or twice, and called for a flagon of Ketling’s 
best Malmsey. 

“We'll empty one to your voyage every day before you leave,” 
he said. 

They drank it dry together and then Ketling said goodnight 
ame! left. 

The wine did for the old knight what he always said it did: it 
sharpened his wits and lifted his spirits. He plunged into some 
profound reflections on Basia, Krysia, Ketling and Volodyovski, 
brought them together like marionettes and paired them off 
together, murmured his blessings, and then decided that he 
missed the two girls wherever they were and wanted to see 
them. “I’ll go and see what those young goats are up to,” he 
muttered. 


The young women sat sewing in a room across the hall. Pan 
Zagloba grunted some kind of a greeting, nodded to them, and 
started walking up and down the room, dragging his legs a bit 
because they no longer served him as well as they used to, 
especially after wine. 

Walking, he peered down at the girls who sat so close together 
that Basia’s bright, fair head was almost touching Krysia’s mid- 
night hair. Basia’s eyes trailed after him and Krysia sewed with 
such rapid concentration that he could hardly catch the darting 
of hermnecadle: 

“Hrumph!” Zagloba said. 

“Hrumph!” Basia mimicked. 

“Don’t make fun of me because I’m still angry!” 

“Ah!” Basia cried with pretended fright. “Maybe he l¢utmeaa 
throat!” 

“Rattle on, rattle-brain! Your tongue ought to be cut out, 
that’s what!” With this, Zagloba marched right up to the girls, 
cocked his fists on his hips, and fired without warning or 
preamble: “D’you want to marry Ketling?” 

“And five more like him!” Basia said at once. 

“Quiet, you pesky fly, I’m not talking to you! I’m speaking 
to you, Krysia. D’you want to marry Ketling?” 

Krysia lost some color in her face even though she thought at 
first that Pan Zagloba was asking Basia, not herself; then she 
lifted her beautiful dark-blue eyes to the old man’s face. 

“No!” she said quietly. 

“Well, well! No! At least it’s short and to the point. Well, 
well! And why doesn’t your ladyship want him, if I may be so 
bolde” 

“Because I don’t want anyone.” 
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“Krysia! Tell that to somebody else!” Basia broke in quickly. 

“And what has made the institution of marriage so repulsive 
all of a sudden?” the old knight demanded. 

“It’s not repulsive,” Krysia said. “It’s just that I have a voca- 
tion fomthevconv ent.” 

There was such quiet dignity in her voice, along with so 
much sadness and acceptance, that neither Basia nor Zagloba 
thought that she was teasing, jesting or being facetious even for 


a moment. But they were both so utterly astonished that they 
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Same cea ner and at each other as if they couldn’t believe their 
Gals. 

“Wha-a-at?” Zagloba was the first to recover. 

“I’ve a vocation for the convent,” Krysia said once more, as 
gently and as softly as if it were a dream. 

Basia glanced at her once or twice, her small mouth gaping in 
amazement, then suddenly threw her arms around Krysia’s neck, 
pressed her pink lips to her cheek, and started to speak with such 
a rush of feeling that her words ran into one another in one 
chaotic, incoherent jumble. 

“Krysia, I’ll bawl! Tell me at once that you’re just joking with 
us or I’ll bawl. I'll bawl, by all that’s holy!” 


Chapter Twenty-one 


AFTER HIS TALK WITH ZAGLOBA, Ketling paid a call on Madame 
Makovyetzka whom he informed that he must stay in the city for 
some days, and that he might have to go to Courland for a few 
weeks before his sea voyage, so that he wouldn’t be able to act as 
her host in person in his country house. He begged her, however, 
to keep treating his manor as her own private residence, and to 
stay in it along with Michal and her husband throughout the 
election which was drawing near. Madame Makovyetzka agreed 
readily enough, because otherwise the pleasant little manor would 
have stood empty and useless to anyone, which would have been 
a waste. 

After this conversation Ketling disappeared and no one saw 
him again at the inn or in the manor house when Madame 
Makovyetzka and the two young women returned to the coun- 
try. Only Krysia, however, felt his absence. Pan Zagloba was 
busy with the election, while Basia and Madame Makovyetzka 
were so shaken by Krysia’s decision that they could think about 
nothing else. 

Madame Makovyetzka did nothing to try to get Krysia to 
change her mind, and doubted whether her husband would 
make any effort, because in those days opposition to that kind 
of calling was looked upon as an insult and injury to God. 

Only Pan Zagloba would have dared’to put up a fuss if it 
served his purpose but, since it didn’t, he kept quiet about it. In 
fact he was quite pleased that events had taken such a course that 
Krysia was removing herself on her own from between the little 
knight and the little warrior. He was now quite convinced that 
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his fondest wishes would come true and he was free to throw 
himself headlong into his political agitation. He spent his days 
either in hobnobbing with the gentry who swarmed through the 
capital, or talking with Monsignor Olshovski whom he came to 
like a great deal in the end, and whose willing partner and 
confidant he became. 

Each such talk sent him home burning with ever greater zeal 
for a new Piast on the Polish-Lithuanian throne, and even more 
inflamed against the foreigners. Acting in line with the Rever- 
end Undersecretary’s prompting, he still kept his full fervor to 
himself, but hardly a day passed without him capturing some 
voter for Prince Michael’s cause. What happened then is what 
normally happens with such accidental commitments: he turned 
into such a fierce and unmitigated zealot, and he was swept away 
by such a fiery enthusiasm, that the election of Michael Vish- 
novyetzki became his second most important goal, next only to 
hooking up Basia with Volodyovski. 


* * * 


Meanwhile the election drew closer every day. Spring had 
already freed the waters from their bonds of ice; strong, warm 
winds began to breathe new life into the budding trees; and the 
chains, which according to the beliefs of the simple folk, hold 
the swallows locked under the ground, flew open and spilled 
their darting little prisoners out of the icy depths into a sunlit 
world. Strings of returning wildfowl weaved through the skies 
along with the swallows, and all sorts of foreign visitors started 
arriving for the great assembly. 

First came the merchants who looked for rich harvests in 
those electoral meadows where more than half a million of the 
voting gentry would throng together with all the great mag- 
nates, their suites and servants and followers and escorts and 
their private armies. They came from England, Holland, Ger- 
many and Russia. There were Tartar traders, Turks, Armenians 
and even merchant caravans from Persia, carrying fine cloth, 
bolts of woven woolens, canvass for the tents and pavilions 
under which all of the Polish-Lithuanian knighthood would live 
and debate, cloth-of-gold and damask, furs, jewels, perfumes, 
honeyed dates and oriental sweetmeats. Open-air stalls sprung 
up in the streets and beyond the city, packed to the rafters with 
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every kind of foreign goods and products. Many of these bazaars 
spread even among the neighboring country hamlets, since eve- 
ryone knew that not even one tenth of the electorate would find 
quarters within the city walls, and that the vast majority would 
pitch its camps in the countryside, which is what happened at 
every election. 

Then the highways darkened under the arriving gentry who 
thronged to the capital in such overwhelming numbers that no 
enemy would set foot within the Commonwealth if they ever 
came as readily tovdetend ier borders. 2 

Most people thought that the election would be a stormy one 
because the whole nation seemed split between the three main 
candidates: de Conde of France, the Prince of Neuburg, and the 
Prince of Lorraine known as the Lotharingian. There were 
insistent rumors that each candidate’s supporters were ready to 
impose their choice by force of arms if everything else failed. 

Alarm gripped many hearts and everyone seethed with a 
ferocious zeal that far exceeded mere determination. Some peo- 
ple spoke darkly about a civil war, pointing to the huge military 
contingents surrounding the magnates. These too came early so 
as to have enough time for intrigue and negotiations. 

It was a strange time, with many strange and sobering revela- 
tions about the Commonwealth, its great lords and its turbulent 
mass of lesser nobles, landowners and gentry. Neither the King 
nor the Hetmans could field more than a handful of devoted 
soldiers when the Commonwealth was threatened, and when the 
enemy pressed his dagger to her throat. Now just the Radzivills 
alone came with-an army of some twelve to twenty thousand 
men, either defying or disdainful of the law and the rules of the 
electoral convention. The Patz family led an almost equal force; 
and neither the powerful Pototzkis, nor any of the other Polish, 
Lithuanian and Ruthenian ‘kinglets’ were very far behind. 

“When and how can we sail this battered ship of state into a 
safe harbor?” Father Olshovski asked more and more often, but 
even he had some private interests to support. As for the rest of 
the ruling classes, which with rare exceptions thought only 
about themselves and the power of their own families and 
Houses, they was so egotistic, and so riddled with self-interest 
and corruption, that any of their members could throw the 
country into civil war at a moment’s notice. 
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The crowds of lesser gentry swelled to such proportions every 
day that few people doubted who’d have the last word once the 
General Diet finished its deliberations and the vast swarms of 
voters spilled out into the election field. Not even all the power 
and resources of the mighty magnates could challenge those 
overwhelming numbers. But even those huge, swirling and 
unruly crowds were both unable and unfit to steer the Com- 
monwealth into peaceful waters, because their own heads were 
dim with ignorance, and dulled by preoccupation with their 
own best interest, and their hearts and spirits were, for the most 
part, corrupted and rotten. 


* * * 


With all these threats and fears in the wind, the election began 
to assume an almost monstrous quality even before the fact, and 
no one guessed that it would turn out merely pathetic. No one 
except Pan Zagloba could look forward to a satisfactory out- 
come, even among those who worked for a Polish-born candi- 
date as hard as the intrigues of the magnates and their own 
provincial mindlessness permitted, and no one dreamed that 
they'd be able to elect Prince Michael. But Pan Zagloba swam 
in those roiled waters as happily as a fish. He found quarters for 
himself in the city just as soon as the diet started its deliberations, 
and showed up in Ketling’s manor only when he thought he 
missed his little warrior. But since Basia also lost much of her 
cheerfulness, directness and joy since Krysia’s decision, he took 
her often back to Warsaw with him so that she might find some 
pleasure and distraction among the merchants’ stalls. 

They usually left early in the morning and Pan Zagloba 
brought her back past nightfall and sometimes quite late into the 
night. 

As he supposed, these expeditions did her a lot of good. Her 
spirits lifted among the surging throngs of citizens and gentry, 
the glittering private regiments and courtiers of the magnates, 
the visitors from across the seas whose dress, looks and manners 
Were quite new to her, and the assembled goods and treasures of 
the foreign merchants. Her eyes would glow and sparkle as 
brightly as two little coals, her head twisted about as if it were 
mounted on a revolving screw, and she buried Pan Zagloba 


under an avalanche of questions which he was pleased to answer 
because it displayed his scholarship and knowledge. 

It often happened that a large troop of young officers clus- 
tered around the pony cart in which they did their traveling, and 
much of the young knighthood admired Basia’s beauty, the 
quickness of her mind, her self-reliance and directness in every- 
thing she said. Pan Zagloba never failed to tell them the story of 
the Tartar shot with a load of birdshot to stun them into even 
greater admiration. 


* * * 


One evening they were returning very late because it took 
them the whole day to review the household troops of Pan 
Feliks Pototzki. The night was warm and clear. White cloudlets 
hovered above the meadows. Pan Zagloba always urged caution 
with such large swarms of lackeys, grooms, servants and soldiers 
everywhere, fearing that roguery wouldn’t be far behind them, 
but this time he slumped into a heavy sleep. The driver also 
nodded at his reins, and only Basia was still wide awake because 
a thousand pictures galloped across her mind. 

But suddenly she became aware of hoofbeats behind them. 
She pulled Pan Zagloba’s sleeve, shook him more or less awake, 
and said urgently: “Riders are coming up at a bound behind us!” 

“What? How? Who?” gasped Pan Zagloba, struggling out of 
sleeps 

“Riders are coming at a bound!” 

At this Pan Zagloba came all the way awake. 

“Oh! At a bound! Right away they’re at a bound! All I hear are 
hoofbeats, maybe it’s some other travelers taking the same 
TO ace 

“I’m sure it’s bandits!” 

Basia was so determined that it should be bandits because she 
wished with all her heart for some adventure that included 
bandits; she wanted to test her courage with a stand against them 
and to show the old knight just how steady she was in danger, 
and how good with pistols. With this in mind, she started 
nagging Pan Zagloba to give her one of the pair of pistols that 
he always carried under his carriage seat on the off-chance that 
something unforeseen might happen. 

“Don’t worry, I won’t miss!” she insisted. “Pll hit the first one 


that comes near. Aunt Makovyetzka is a real dead-eye with a 
musketoon, but she’s blind at night. I'll swear that it’s bandits! 
Ai, God, don’t let them miss us! Hurry up with that pistol, sir!” 

“Alright,” said Zagloba. “But you’ve got to promise that 
you'll shoot only on command and never before me. The 
command is ‘Fire!’ A scatterbrain like you, armed with some 
firepower, might blast the first poor gentleman who happens 
along, without even a ‘Who goes there’ to warn him, and then 
@rere Il) be trouble!” 

“So I’m first to ask who goes there?” 

“Ha! And what if it’s a bunch of drunks who’ll tell you 
something rude when they hear your voice and know it’s a 
woman?” 

“Then Ill blast them, right?” 

“Here’s my penance for taking such an all-fired, hotheaded 
jack-in-the-box to the city!” Pan Zagloba groaned. “I’m telling 
you, missy, that you mustn’t shoot without a command!” 

“T’ll ask ‘who goes there’ in such a gruff voice that they won’t 
know the difference.” 

“Alright, let’s that do. Ha! I can hear them near now. You can 
be sure that these are solid people because bandits would have 
jumped at us out of the ditch without any warning.” 

But because there were all kinds of troublemakers on the 
roads these days, Pan Zagloba ordered the groom to pull up in 
the middle of the moonlit highway rather than turning into a 
grove of trees that loomed beyond the bend. 


* * * 


Meanwhile four riders drew to within some dozen steps in the 
darkness, and Basia managed a deep growling challenge worthy, 
she thought, of a dragoon. 

“Who goes there?” 

“And why are you standing in the middle of the road?” asked 
one of the riders who must have thought that either their 
carriage had broken down in some way or their harness traces 
had become entangled. 

But Basia, when she heard that voice, at once lowered her 
pistol and said quickly to Zagloba: “That sounds like Uncle! Oh 
my lord!” 

Svat uncle?” 


“Makovyetzki.” 

“Hey there!” Zagloba shouted. “Could that be Pan Mak- 
ovyetzki with Pan Volodyovski?” : 

“Pan Zagloba?” the little knight asked clearly from the dark- 
ness. ; 

/Mireialls 

Here Pan Zagloba scrambled in great hurry to get his legs over 
the rim of the pony cart, but he’d barely got one of@@Wem: 
flapping in the air when Volodyovski leaped out of his saddle 
and stood beside the cart. Recognizing Basia in the moonlight, 
he caught her hands and cried out: “It does my heart good to see 
you again! And where’s Panna Krysia? And my sister? Is every- 
one well?” 

“Yes, thanks to God! Ah, that you’ve finally come back, sir!” 
Basia answered, with a quickened heartbeat. “Is Uncle here too? 
Unele!” 

She seized Pan Makovyetzki around the neck just as he 
walked up to the pony cart while Pan Zagloba opened his arms 
in welcome to Volodyovski. After a long moment of greetings 
on all sides, the Magistrate was presented to Pan Zagloba, and 
both the newly come gentlemen threw the reins of their horses 
to their grooms and climbed into the wagon. Makovyetzki and 
Zagloba took the main seat in the back of the cart while Basia 
and the little knight perched on the forward bench. 


* * * 


Swift questions brought quick answers, as is the usual thing 
between people who haven’t seen each other for some time. Pan 
Makovyetzki asked about his wife. Volodyovski asked again 
about Krysia’s health. He was astonished by Ketling’s imminent 
departure but he had no time to think much about it because he 
was pressed to tell everything he’d been doing in that borderland 
stannitza, how he raided, trapped and ambushed the Tartar 
marauders, how he missed everyone, and how good he felt in 
this brief return to his old Steppe life. 

“T thought at times,” he said, “that I was back in Lubnie, back 
in the old lost Transdnieper country with Prince Yeremi, riding 
with Skshetuski, Kushel, Vyershul and the rest of us... It wasn't 
until they brought me a pail of water to wash with in the 
morning, and I’d catch sight of that grey hair on my temples, 


that I’d remember I’m no longer the man I was. Though, on the 
other hand, it seemed that a man doesn’t change a lot as long as 
Pmesspirit is the same.” 

Sieieines it! You've hit that dead-center!” Pan Zagloba said. “I 
see that you’ve had a chance to hone your wits in that tall grass 
as well, because they weren't quite so sharp before. Spirit is the 
thing! Nor is there any better purge for melancholy.” 

“What's true is true,” added Makovyetzki. “There’re a lot of 
wells in Michal’s stannitza because there’s no open water any- 
where near. Well, I tell you sir, when the soldiers start working 
those well-beams in the morning, you wake so full of energy and 
fire that you feel like thanking God that you’re alive.” 
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“Ha! If I could spend just one day out there!” Basia cried. 
“One way to do it,” Pan Zagloba said, “is to marry a border 
captain.” 
“Pan Novovyeyski will get his captaincy sooner or later,’ 


Volodyovski added. 
“There you go already!” Basia cried, eyes snapping with anger. 
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“T didn’t ask you for Pan Novovyeyski!” 

“That's why I brought you some Turkish bakalia,” he teased 
her, “to sweeten your tongue while that poor devil chews on 
bitter seeds.” 

“Then you should’ve given the sweetmeats to him! Let him 
gnaw on them until his whiskers grow!” 

“Imagine, sir,” Zagloba turned to Pan Makovyetzki. “They’re 
always like that with each other. It’s a lucky thing, as the 
proverbium has it, that sharp words strike warm sparks.” 

Basia said nothing in reply. Volodyovski shot a merry glance 
at her small, brightly moonlit face, as if expecting some sharp 
new rejoinder, and he thought her so pert and pretty that he told 
himself, quite against his will: ‘That little sprite looks good enough 
to strike a man blind.’ 

But something else must have leaped up in his mind because 
he turned to the driver at his back and ordered: “Tickle those 
ponies with a whip, will you? Let’s look more alive.” 

The little pony cart rolled far more snappily after that, so 
much so that they sat in silence for a while, and it wasn’t until 
they slowed on the sandy side-road that Volodyovski spoke 
again. 

“T can’t get over this sudden trip of Ketling’s,” he said. “It’s 
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odd it should happen just when I’ve come home. And on the 
eve of the election, too...” 

“The English care about our elections about as much as they 
do about your homecoming,” Pan Zagloba answered. “Ketling 
himself walks around like a half-drowned corpse, he’s so upset 
at the need to leave us.” 

‘And especially Krysia,’ Basia almost said. 

But something stopped her just in time. Instinct or intuition 
told her not to mention what she knew of Ketling and Krysia 
and Krysia’s decision; both, she guessed, would touch and hurt 
Pan Michal from the start, which somehow brushed against her 
own most fragile feelings, so she bit back the comment despite 
her usual impulsiveness and directness. 

‘He'll hear about Krysia’s wishes soon enough,’ she thought. ‘But 
it’s probably best not to mention them just now, especially since Pan 
Zagloba hasn’t breathed a word.’ 


* * x 


Meanwhile Volodyovski turned again to the coachman’s box. 
“Drive with a bit of life, will you?” he ordered. 

“We left our people, carts and horses in the Praga sulpmmions 
Pan Makovyetzki was telling Zagloba. “And we set out on 
horseback as you see, with just the two grooms behind us even 
though night was falling, because both I and Michal were 
anxious to get home.” 

“TI can believe it, sir,” Pan Zagloba said. “Did you see what a 
swarm of people has crowded into Warsaw? There are so many 
camps and trading booths at the city limits that it’s almost 
impossible to get through. Some men are saying the strangest 
things about this election, which I'll be glad to pass on at home 
Ateaeetter tiles. 

Politics occupied them for a while after that, with Pan 
Zagloba trying to sound out Pan Makovyetzki’s leanings and 
opinions, and then he turned to Volodyovski. 

“And whom are you going to vote for?” he asked without 
preamble. 

But Volodyovski had been thinking about something else and 
jumped a little at Zagloba’s question, as if pulled without warn- 
ing out of a musing dream. 
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“I wonder, will the ladies be asleep?” he asked. “And will we 
get to see them before tomorrow morning?” 

“They’re probably sleeping,” Basia answered softly, as if she 
were dreaming on her own. “But they'll get up to greet you, sir, 
I am sure of that... They'd hardly want to miss seeing you come 
nome.” 

“You think so, m’lady?” the little knight asked joyfully and 
looked again more carefully at Basia. ‘My God, she’s pretty,’ he 
told himself once more. ‘Especially in this moonlight...’ 


* * * 


Krysia and Madame Makovyetzka had gone to bed already, 
and only the cooks, grooms and table servants were still up and 
about because they waited with supper for Basia and Zagloba. 
But Pan Zagloba ordered more people routed out of bed, so that 
the new arrivals could get a hot dinner, and the whole household 
was soon on its feet. 

Pan Makovyetzki wanted to go up to his wife at once but 
she'd already heard the commotion in the house, guessed who 
must have come, and ran downstairs in a hastily-donned gown, 
out of breath, with joyful tears in her eyes and her lips full of 
happy smiles. There was then a flurry of hugs, kisses, greetings 
and a babble of excited questions, interrupted now and then by 
loud cries of pleasure. 

Pan Volodyovski kept glancing at the door which closed 
behind Basia and where he expected to see a radiant Krysia 
appear at any moment, aglow with quiet joy and with her hair 
hastily set in order. But time passed, the upright Gdansk clock 
kept ticking in the corner, dinner came and went, and Pan 
Michal’s loved and longed-for girl didn’t show herself. 

Basia came in at last but she was alone and oddly grave and 
subdued both at the same time. She neared the table, shielding 
her candle with her tiny hand. 

“Uncle,” she said to Makovyetzki. “Krysia’s a bit unwell and 
won't be coming down. But she asks that you go up, at least as 
far as her door, so she can tell you how happy she is you’ve 
joined us.” | 

Pan Makovyetzki rose and went out at once with Basia behind 
him. Disappointment put an edge on Pan Michal’s voice. “That 
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I did not expect,” he said. “I mean that I wouldn’t get to see Miss 
Krysia here tonight. Is she really ill?” 

“No, she’s alright,” said Madame Makovyetzka. “She just 
doesn’t have much use for people nowadays.” 

“And why’s thate” 

“Didn’t Pan Zagloba tell you anything about her vocation?” 

“What vocation’s that, by Christ’s wounds?” 

“She's entenmerarcouvete,.. 

Pan Michal started blinking rapidly like a man who didn’t 
quite catch or understand what he had just heard. His face 
sagged. He rose and then sat down heavily again. Sweat burst 
out on his forehead and he rubbed it with both hands as if not 
quite aware of what he was doing. The room was as quiet as a 
tomb around him. 

“Michal...” his sister murmured. 

But he stared at her with unseeing eyes and then, at last, said 
to her and Zagloba in a terrifying voice: “Am I cursed?” 

“For God’s sake, Michal!” Pan Zagloba cried. “Keep God in 
your heart! Have mercy on yourself!” 


Chapter Twenty-two 


VOLODYOVSKI’S CRY revealed the secret of his heart to the old 
knight and Madame Makovyetzka, and when he leaped up sud- 
denly, and rushed from the room, they stared at each other as if 
stunned and alarmed at the same time. 

Mis@raaod s sake, sir!’ she urged at last. “Go after him, explain, 
or calm him down. Or I'll go, if you won’t!” 

“Don’t do that, my lady.” Zagloba shook his head. “He 
doesn’t need either one of us. He needs to see Krysia. But if that 
can’t be, it’s best to leave him on his own, because comfort 
offered at the wrong time is like a condolence. God knows 
where that might take him!” 

“Now it’s as plain as the nose on my face that he wanted 
Krysia! Think about it, sir! I knew that he liked her and went 
out of his way to spend time with her, but it never even 
glimmered in my head that he’d go to such lengths over her!” 

“I wish something glimmered somewhere... He must’ve come 
here with a declaration ready on his tongue, thinking he’d 
finally found his happiness, and it’s as if a thunderbolt hit him 
on the threshold!” 

“So why didn’t he say anything to anyone about it? Neither 
to me, nor you sir, not even to Krysia... Maybe the girl wouldn’t 
Mawesmade that vow...’ 

“It’s a strange thing,” the old knight wagged his head. “After 
all, he confides in me, and trusts in my wits better than his own. 
However, he not only kept absolutely quiet about this attach- 
ment, but he even told me once that all he wanted from Krysia 
was friendship.” 
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“Ah, he’s always been secretive about everything!” 

“What? You must not know him very well, my lady, even if 
you're his sister. He wears his heart right out in the open, the 
way a carp swims around with its eyes popping straight out of its 
head. I’ve never met a less devious or more honest fellow. But 
I admit that this time he did something different. And are you 
quite sure, ma’am, that he didn’t say anything to Krysia?” 

“Dear God, he couldn’t have! Krysia is the mistress of her 
will, because my husband made it absolutely clear, speaking as 
her guardian: ‘As long as it’s a decent man with good blood in his 
veins,’ he told her, ‘you don’t have to think about his means.’ If 
Michal talked to her before he left she’d have said yes or no, and 
no bones about it, and he’d know what to expect when he came 
Backes 

“Hmm. It did seem to strike them both like lightning,” Pan 
Zagloba mused. “Your female reasoning hits the nail right on the 
heads may, lady6 

“Forget the nails and the reasoning, dear sir! Let’s decide on 
something!” . 

“Let him take Basia, then!” 

“How, when he likes the other better? Ha! If it Inadiieiae 
glimimercdiin my Meade) 

“T wish it had glimmered.” 

“How was it to glimmer for me if it didn’t for a Solomon like 
VOupesiie 

“And how do you know it didn’t, ma’am?” 

“Because you pushed for Ketling.” 

“I? As God’s my witness, I didn’t push a soul! I said he liked 
her and thought a lot about her, which was true. I said that 
Ketling was a worthy cavalier, which was also true. But I leave 
the role of go-between to women who are better at it. My dear 
lady! Don’t you know that half the problems of the Common- 
wealth are weighing on my head? Do I have time to think about 
something other than public affairs? I’m so rushed sometimes I 
don’t have time toveat)” 

“So think now, for God’s sake! Everyone says that no one else 
has a head like yours.” 

“People gab about my head as if it was an object of public 
veneration. I wish they’d give it up. But as for a solution, there 
are two: either Michal takes Basia, or Krysia goes back on her 


announced intention. Solemn vows are one thing, but an ex- 
pressed intention is something quite different. It’s not as if she’d 
taken Holy Orders, after all.” 


* * * 


Pan Makovyetzki rejoined them just then and his wife quickly 
told him everything. The stout, easy-going gentleman looked 
troubled and upset because he really cared for Pan Michal and 
valued him highly but, at the moment, he couldn’t think of 
anything to offer. 

“If Krysia gets her hackles up about it,” he said and rubbed his 
forehead, “there’s not even a way to discuss it with her...” 

“She’ll get her hackles up!” Madame Makovyetzka said. “She’s 
always been like that!” 

“But what was Michal thinking of, not to make sure of her 
before he went away?” asked the puzzled noble. “A worse thing 
might’ve happened... He could’ve come back to find that the 
girl gave her heart to another man... Do you suppose she did?” 

“Then she wouldn’t be entering a convent,” his wife pointed 
Sige om t forget, she’s free to decide everything for herself.” 

“True!” said Makovyetzk1. 


* * * 


But a spark of light, weak though it was at first, blinked to life 
in Pan Zagloba’s head. Everything would have been clear as day 
if he had known Krysia’s secret with Volodyovski, without 
which it was really hard to put two and two together and come 
to grips with what was going on. His shrewd brain, however, 
started to pierce the fog, and to grasp the reasons for Krysia’s 
decision and the little knight’s despair, and—in another mo- 
ment—he was sure that Ketling stood at the heart of the matter 
in some way. 

But suppositions weren’t proof, so he decided to seek out Pan 
Michal and to probe a little deeper into the situation. 

On his way he became uneasy. 

“There’s a lot of my own meddling in all this,” he grumbled. 
“I wanted to sweeten the mead for Basia’s wedding with Michal 
but it seems I might’ve brewed some sour ale instead. Ah, 
what’ll happen if Michal takes his cue from Krysia, goes back to 
his old idea, and puts on a habit of his own...?” 
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An icy chill shook him at this thought and he put on a burst 
of speed to send some heat running through his veins and get 
away from his guilty conscience. 

Soon after, he was in Pan Michal’s room. The little knight 
circled the walls like a small, caged bear. His brow was fiercely 
furrowed. His eyes were fixed in a glassy stare, seeing next to 
nothing, and quite unable to understand anything around him. 
It was painfully clear that he was in torment. Catching sight of 
Zagloba, he stopped his frantic pacing, stood stock-still before 
him, and hugged his own chest as if he were freezing. 

“Tell me,” he demanded, dull with shock. “What does it all 
meant. 

“Michal,” soothed Zagloba. “Think of how many girls enter 
convents in any one year. It’s a normal thing. There aresgevem 
some who do it against their parents’ will, trusting that Lord 
Jesus will be on their side, so what’s the big surprise about a girl 
whos free tommake Werlehoices for herselt.. 7:4 

“There’s no secret to keep anymore!” Pan Michal brokemm 
sharply. “And she’s not free to choose because she promised me 
her love and her hand before I went away!” 

“Ha!” said Zagloba. “That I didn’t know.” 

“It’s true!” Pan Michal said. 

“Then maybe she’ll listen to some persuading?” 

“She doesn’t care about me anymore!” the little knight burst 
out, overwhelmed by sadness and self-pity. “She didn’t want to 
see me! I rode day and night to get here and she doesn’t even 
want me back! What did I do, in Christ’s name? What sins weigh 
down on me so terribly that God’s anger hounds me everywhere 
and whirls me around like a dried-out leaf? One died, the other’s 
entering a convent, God himself took both away from me... I 
must be cursed! Everyone else can hope for grace and mercy, 
winwecam t D...7 

Pan Zagloba shuddered, worried to the bottom of his soul that 
the little knight would get carried away by this latest blow and 
start to blaspheme as he did at the time of Anusia’s death. 

“Michal,” he said to turn his thoughts elsewhere. “Don't lose 
faith. God’s mercy is with you as it is with every decent man. 
It’s a sin to doubt Him and how do you know what’s waiting for 
you just around the corner? Maybe Krysia will recall how you 
were orphaned and left alone that other time, change her deci- 


sion, and keep her promise to you? And in the second place—lis- 
ten to me carefully—isn’t it better that it’s God who plucks these 
doves out of your hand rather than some man? Tell me yourself, 
would that make it better?” 

But the little knight’s reaction was quite the opposite to what 
the old knight wanted. His whiskers twitched savagely. He 
ground his teeth together, and then he shouted out in a cracked, 
stifled voice: “If it was a man? Ha...! I wish there was one! I’d 
fe@mer.. At least I’d have vengeance...” 

“Instead you have prayer,” Pan Zagloba said. “Listen to me, 
old friend, because you won’t hear better advice from anybody 
else... Maybe God will change things... I myself, as you know, 
wished something else for you. But I’m the first to share your 
pain, seeing how this hurts you, and I’ll beg God on my knees, 
right here beside you, to comfort you and bend that useless girl 
towards you again.” 

The honest tears that Pan Zagloba started mopping then in 
both his red-rimmed eyes were wrung out of him by pity and 
devoted friendship. Too late, the old knight knew that he’d 
undo everything he’d done to get Krysia out of Volodyovski's 
reach, and that he’d be the first to throw her into his arms if that 
were in his power. 

“Listen!” he said after another moment. “Have one more talk 
with Krysia. Let her see your grief. Explain your suffering and 
then let God and nature take care of the rest. She’d have to have 
a stone heart not to be moved by the ache in yours. But I think 
she will be. A nun’s habit is all very well but not when it’s 
stitched out of another’s misery. Tell her that, hmm? And then 
pou tisee a difference.” 

Hope flickered in Pan Michal’s eyes and the old knight 
heaved and hid a vast sigh of relief. 

“Hey, Michal!” he cried as if convinced. “Here we’re shed- 
ding tears, you and I, and tomorrow we could be getting drunk 
at your betrothal! I’m sure that’s how it’ll be! Look, the girl got 
lonely, that’s all, and that’s how the convent popped into her 
head. Sure, she’ll take Holy Vows, why not, but they’ll be the 
kind where you get to ring the christening bell... And maybe she 
is really feeling a bit ill and told us all that stuff about nuns and 
habits to throw sand in our eyes... Why not? Did you hear all 
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this out of her own mouth? No you didn’t and you won’t, God 
grant it! Ha! So you made a secret pact together, and she didn’t 
want to give the game away, so she dreamed up this idea to 
throw everybody off the scent! That’s what it is! That’s what it 
has to be! It’s just another shrewd piece of female cunning, as I 
live and breathe!” 


* * * 


Zagloba’s words acted like a tonic on the heavy-hearted little 
knight. Hope burst to life within him anew..His eyes filled with 
tears of relief and a long time passed before he could trust 
himself to speak. It wasn’t until he got a grip on his restored 
confidence and new anticipation that he threw himself into Pan 
Zagloba’s arms. 

“No man deserves a friend as good as you,” he said. “If only 
it would happen as you say it will.” 

“There’s nothing I wouldn’t do for you, you know that!” the 
old knight huffed and sniffled, quite as relieved and moved as 
Volodyovski. “It’ll happen! Of course it'll happen! Have you 
ever known me to be wrong in my prognostications? Do you no 
longer trust my wits and experience?” 

“You can’t imagine how I love that girl,” the little knight 
rushed into a confession. “It’s not that I’ve forgotten all about 
the other; not at all, I pray for her faithfully every day! But this 
One too caught my heart like a bird in a snare. Ah, how I love 
her! I thought about her all the time out there in those grass- 
lands; morning, noon and night! I even got to talking to myself, 
not having anyone with whom to share such thoughts. I swear, 
my head was full of her even when I was going at full speed after 
some damned Tartar!” 

“IT can believe it!” The old knight nodded in complete under- 
standing. “I did so much weeping after a certain girl when I was 
a youngster that one of my eyes floated right out of my head! Or 
ifatedidn’tyit turned blind»ingamygevemtim: 

“So don’t let it surprise you,” Pan Michal went on. “I mean, 
I barely get here, I’ve hardly caught my breath, and themmmee 
word I hear is convent! But I must believe in persuasion and trust 
the power of reason, and I can’t lose faith in her promises and 
the goodness of her heart as well. How was it you phrased it? “A 
habit is a good thing...’ but what?” 


“But not when it’s stitched out of another’s misery.” 

“Wonderfully said! Why couldn’t I ever put an epigram 
together? They'd have passed the time on guard-duty and spared 
me a lot of dull, witless moments. Ah, I’m still on tenterhooks, 
my friend, but you’ve stirred all my hopes again... Yes, of 
course, we agreed to keep it all a secret, she and I, so it makes 
sense for her to talk about Holy Orders to divert suspicions... 
There’s one more top-notch argumentum you cited a while back 
eeiecaiy t quite recall it... Ah, I fee! much better.” 

“So come up to my room, why don’t you? Or I can have a 
demijohn brought here from the cellars. Come on, you'll think 
of all my maxims on the way.” 

They went to Pan Zagloba’s quarters with no more discussion 
or delay and sat there over a demijohn of mead until very late. 


Chapter Twenty-three 


NEXT MORNING PAN VOLODYOVSKI dressed himself with a great 
deal of care, assumed an air of gravity, armed himself with all the 
arguments he could think of as well as those proposed by Pan 
Zagloba, and feeling himself remarkably well equipped, went 
down to the dining room where everyone usually met for break- 
fast. Only Krysia was still absent but even she didn’t keep him 
waiting long. The little knight had barely sipped two spoonfuls of 
broth when he heard the rustle of her gown in the doorway and 
watched the girl come in. 

She appeared so swiftly and moved in such a feverish hurry 
that it was more like bursting in rather than an entrance. Her 
cheeks were flushed deeply. Her eyelids were lowered. Some 
fear and a sense of being rushed and pressured were evident in 
her face and her every movement. 

She went straight to Volodyovski and gave him both her 
hands, as one did in welcome within one’s family and among 
close friends. But she didn’t look up at him even once, and when 
he started kissing those hands with a warmth that went beyond 
any kind of friendship, she blanched and couldn’t find a word to 
say to him in greeting. 

His heart and mind, however, were immediately filled with 
love, anxiety and wonder at the sight of that delicate face which 
seemed to change color and shimmer before him like a holy 
icon. Despite all his newfound gravity, he found himself quite 
swept away by that tall, slim figure which he loved so much, and 
which still carried the warmth of interrupted sleep. He was even 
touched by the fearfulness and constraint flitting across her face. 
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‘Ah, my dearest flower,’ he said deep inside him. ‘Why are you 
afraid? Don’t you know I’d give my life for you?’ 

But he didn’t say this out loud for everyone to hear. He just 
pressed his pointed little whiskers to her soft hands with such 
strength and feeling that he left a red imprint on them both. 

Looking at all that, Basia ran both hands through her unruly 
hair and pulled it down across her eyes so that no one would be 
able to read her own thoughts and feelings, but she needn’t have 
worried about that because no one paid any attention to her just 
then. Everyone stared at Krysia and Pan Michal and the silence 
became difficult and heavy. 

Volodyovski was the first to break it. 

“T spent the night in anxiety and sadness,” he said quietly and 
looked at Krysia with love and understanding. “Why? Because I 
saw everyone yesterday except you, my lady. And I was told 
such things that I felt more like shedding tears than sleeping.” 

Krysia grew even more pale at this straightforward openness 
and frankness, so much so that Volodyovski thought she was 
about to faint. She didn’t, but he went on hurriedly anyway: 
“We must talk about that. But not yet, not now. You need a 
little time to get over the shock and the upset and get your 
thoughts together. I’m not a savage, after all, nor some kind of 
wolf, and God himself knows best how much I care for your 
wellbeing.” 

“Thank you!” Krysia murmured. 

Pan Zagloba and the Makovyetzkis started shooting question- 
ing glances at each other, as if trying to encourage one another 
to begin a normal conversation, but somehow none of them 
could manage it for a very long time. 

“We ought to go up to the city, gentlemen” the old knight 
said at last to Michal and Pan Makovyetzki. “You won’t believe 
the excitement there nowadays because everyone’s out and 
pushing his own candidate for all he is worth. And on the way 
Pll tell you who, in my opinion, ought to get our votes.” 

No one said a word and Pan Zagloba stared owlishly up and 
down the table and then turned to Basia. 

“And you, my little Junebug. Will you go with us, then?” 

“T’ll go to Ruthenia, if you like,” she shot back abruptly. 

Another heavy silence followed after that and the rest of the 
breakfast passed in much the same way, with a few more vain 
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attempts to piece together an easy conversation that simply 
wouldn’t or couldn’t get going that morning. 


* * * 


But at last the difficult meal was over and everybody rose 
while Volodyovski went at once to Krysia. 

“T have to talk to you alone,” he said, gave her his arm and led 
her to the adjoining room which, as it happened, was the one 
where they'd exchanged that kiss. 

He seated her gently on the sofa, sat down beside her and 
began to stroke her hair as if he were consoling an unhappy 
child. 

“Krysia, he murmured. His voice was quiet and soothing and 
full of care and feeling. “Are you now calm enough to talk to 
me without anxiety and fear?” 

lami, she saidisonth:, 

“Ts it true that you’ve made a commitment for the convent?” 

“Don’t hate me for it,”’she said, or rather pleaded, and pressed 
her hands togéther as if in a prayer. “Don’t curse nveusiemm 
have. 9 

“Krysia,” he said again. “Is it right for you to trample on 
someone’s happiness the way you’re trampling over mine? What 
happened to your word and to our agreement? I can’t go to war 
with God over you, but I'll tell you what Pan Zagloba said to 
me last night, that a nun’s robe oughtn’t to be sewed out of hurt 
inflicted on others. Mistreating me isn’t going to add to God’s 
glory because He is the King of everything anyway. His are all 
the nations, all the lands and seas and rivers and birds in the air, 
and the animals in the woods, and the stars and suns. He has all 
that, along with anything you can think of and a lot more 
besides, and all I have is you to love and to hold. You’re my 
entire happiness and all that I can count on. Do you suppose that 
God, who has such vast riches, needs to tear this one precious 
treasure out of the hands of a poor soldier who has nothing else? 
That He, in all His ae will agree to this? ThatsHedigie 
pleased rather than insulted... 

“Look at your gift to ae he went on gently but with a 
wealth of feeling carefully controlled. “You’re giving Him your- 
self. But you are mine, because you pledged yourself to me, so 
you are giving Him something that isn’t yours to offer anymore. 
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You're giving him my tears, my pain, and perhaps my death as 
well. Think, do you have the right to do that? Ask both your 
heart and your conscience too... It’d be one thing if I offended 
you, or perjured my love, or forgotten you, or let myself commit 
some kind of a crime... Ha! That’d be one thing, I don’t deny 
it. That’d be a reason. But I went to watch the Steppe trails for 
the Tartars, track the marauders in the border wilderness, and 
serve our country with all my strength and health and whatever 
blood I still have left unshed, and loved you all the while, and 
thought about you day and night, and longed for you like a 
thirsty deer longs for a clear stream, needing you like a bird 
needs air, and crying for you like a child taken from its mother 
or like a parent who misses a child... And, after all that, is this 
the welcome and the solatium you’ve prepared for me? Is this 
what I’ve earned?” 

He paused, caught up for a moment in his own emotions, but 
then went on as gently and as firmly as before. 

“Krysia, my dearest love... my most precious friend... be frank 
with me. Tell me why you’ve changed. Show me your reasons 
as honestly and as openly as I’ve shown you all my rights and 
expectations. Keep faith with me, don’t leave me to my own 
devices with nothing but confusion and misfortune. You gave 
me the right to hope and to believe... don’t banish me from 
happiness. Don’t make me an outlaw!” 


* * * 


The wretched little knight went on, more eloquent than he’d 
ever been before, but unaware of the oldest and most compelling 
truth of all. 

He felt that he had all the right to speak as he did but he’d 
forgotten the first law of nature which is more powerful and 
binding than any man-made statute, and which rules that love 
breeds love and begets love and reaches out to love despite all 
argument and reason, but that it can’t be stirred to life once it 
has died away, any more than a guttered candle can be lit again 
after it has melted. | 

He’d never thought about it so he didn’t know it, and he 
pressed his head to her knees and pleaded and begged, and she 
answered him with a stream of tears because her heart could no 
longer speak to him at all. 


“Krysia,” the little knight said at last, getting to his feet. “I 
didn’t ask you to drown my happiness in tears. I need you to 
Savientl” ; 

Sobbing bitterly, the girl tried to answer as best she could. 

“Don’t ask me to explain!” Her broken voice quavered among 
tears. “Don’t ask why! That’s how it has to be, that’s all, there 
is no other way. I’m not worth a man like you and I never 
were... | know how much I’m hurting you. Believe me, that 
pains me more than I can say, and I just can’t cope with that! I 
know it’s wrong, I know...! Dear God, I can’t stand it! Forgive 
me, will you? Please? Don’t leave me in anger...forgive me, 
don’t curse me...!” 

And suddenly Krysia threw herself on her knees before Volo- 
dyovski. 

“I know that I’ve wronged you!” Pale as death, her face was a 
mask of tragedy. “But I beg your forgiveness and your under- 
standing. I beg you for mercy!” 

Krysia’s dark head bowed almost to the ground and Volody- 
ovski reached down at once, swept her to her feet, and forced 
her to sit on the couch again. Then he began to pace desperately 
through the room like a caged animal unable to find a way out 
of the trap. Now and then he’d pause, stand still and press both 
fists to his head, and then he’d lurch forward in another series of 
mindless steps to nowhere. 

At last he halted before Krysia. 

“Give yourself some time before you decide and leave me 
with at least a shred of hope,” he urged. “Think... I’m not made 
of stone anymore than you are...! Why are you torturing me like 
this? Can’t you find any mercy in yourself? It’s as if you were 
scorching my skin with a branding iron! Look, I’m a patient 
man, but there’s a point at which even the greatest patience must 
snap and give way when a man’s hide starts to hiss and crackle 
under a hot iron...! I don’t even know how to tell you how 
much I am hurting. God help me but I don’t! I’m a simple 
fellow, you see, not good with fancy phrases. War’s been my 
nursery and my only schoolroom...” 

Shaken and shamed more than he’d ever been before, Volo- 
dyovski fought against a quick upsurge of anger. 

“For God’s sake!” he cried. “Sweet Jesus! This is the room in 
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which we loved each other! Krychna!’—the diminutive of her 
name rang in his ears like a drowning man’s last shout of 
despair— “Krychna! I thought you’d be mine the rest of my life, 
and now there’s nothing! Nothing! What happened to you? 
Who changed your heart? I haven’t altered! I’m the same man | 
was before! And this is worse for me than for some other fellow 
because I’ve already lost one love...” 

Angered by his own inability to get through to her, the little 
knight turned bitterly towards the bright morning sky visible 
through the windows. 

“Jesus!” he cried. “What am I to say to break into that heart? 
All I’m doing is just torturing myself... Ah!’*—and this had to be 


his last appeal—“Leave me some hope, at least! Don’t rob me of 
everything at once!” 

But she said nothing. She felt as if she had been scorched and 
ripped apart by her own streaming tears and that chaotic sob- 
bing, while Volodyovski struggled with his grief and disappoint- 
ment and that rush of anger that threatened to unhinge his mind 
and hurl him into violence. 

Sleavemmne some hope, at least!’ he cried. “Do you hear me?” 

Siweam ¢) She could say nothing else. “I just can't!” 

Pan Volodyovski threw up his hands, went over to the win- 
dow, rested his forehead against the chilly glass, and stood there 
a long time looking out at nothing. Then he turned and took a 
few steps back towards Krysia. 

“Be well, my lady,” he said quietly, resigned and without 
reproach. “There’s nothing here for me, that’s clear even to a 
fool. I wish you as much good as I’ve had evil and that ought to 
be enough for anyone. You ask me for forgiveness and for 
understanding... Well, they’re yours, as much as my poor, stum- 
bling words can make them so. God grant that my heart can do 
as much eventually. Next time around, though, have a little 
feeling for the suffering of others and don’t be quite so quick 
with your promises... Ah, but why go on with this? What’s there 
left to say? I’m not going to find any happiness in this house, 
ia s certain. So be well!” 


* * * 


His pointed little whiskers twitched up and down with more 
than their usual mobility and violence, and then he bowed 


politely and stepped from the room. Pan Zagloba and both the 
Makovyetzkis leaped to their feet in the adjoining chamber 
when he came in among them, and ‘stared at him in angious 
expectation, but he merely snapped his hand coldly in the air as 
if to dismiss their questions before they could ask them. 

“It’s no use,’ he said. “It’s all been for nothing. Just don’t 
bother me with it any more.” 

A narrow little corridor led from the dining chamber to his 
own, and it was there, at the foot of the stairway that rose 
towards the young women’s room on the upper floor, that Basia 
appeared before him like a shadow. 

“May God comfort you, sir,” she said in a voice that trembled 
with her own tears and pity. “And may Krysia change her heart 
and mind...” 

He walked passed her without a glance and without a word. 
But suddenly rage seized him by the hair, bitterness burst 
through all those restraints he’d struggled to impose on himself 
with Krysia and flooded into him like a tide of lava, and he spun 
around, faced the poor girl who had never done him any harm, 
and hissed at her in a voice full of contempt and loathing. 

“Why don’t you promise yourself to Ketlinge” he snarled 
through his teeth. “Go on, make him love you, and then trample 
him, rip his heart in two and run to a convent!” 

“Sir Michal!” Basia cried, astonished. 

“Go on, amuse yourself!” he lashed out. “Get a taste of kisses 
and then turn yourself into a nun! Ah, to the Devil with all of 
you!” 

But this was more than Basia was willing to take. God alone 
could tell what it cost her to express the wish that Krysia might 
change her heart, and how much of her own best hopes for 
herself she sacrificed to say it, and all she got for it were insults, 
jeers and an unjust accusation right at the point when she was 
ready to do almost anything to console this ingrate. 

Her quick, proud soul flamed with sudden anger; her cheeks 
flushed with fire; her small pink nostrils flared in disdain and she 
gave a violent shake to her tumbled mop of fair, unruly hair. 

“It’s not I who am going to anunnery for the sake of Ketling!”’ 
she snapped out, just as unthinking and blinded by hurt pride as 
he was himself. 


And then she darted up the stairs and disappeared from Pan 
Michal’s view. 

Left alone with this shocking revelation, the little knight 
stood as still as if he’d been turned to stone, and then he started 
blinking foolishly at whatever his eyes happened to rest upon, 
and to rub his face like a man waking from a nightmare. 

Then a rush of blood surged into his face, he clutched sav- 
agely at the saber dangling by his side, and shouted out in a voice 
thick with murderous fury: “Death to the traitor!” 

Fifteen minutes later he was on horseback and galloping to 
Warsaw with such reckless speed that the wind was howling in 
his ears, and his horse’s hooves flung a hail of cold gravel and 
frozen earth behind him. 


Chapter Twenty-four 


BOTH THE MAKOVYETZKIS saw him galloping away, and so did 
Pan Zagloba, and a profound anxiety gripped all three of them. 
‘What has happened?’ they read the same worried question in each 
others’ eyes. ‘And where’s he going now?’ 

“Great God!” cried Madame Makovyetzka. “He’s likely to 
hide somewhere in the Wild Lands and I’ll never set eyes on him 
again!” 

“Or,’—Pan Zagloba ranted in utmost consternation, sounding 
as if he were about to give way to despair—“he’ll take a page out 
of that blasted girl’s prayer book and lock himself in a monastery 
like she’s going to do!” 

“We need to think and talk about this!” the Magistrate sug- 
gested. 

But just then the doors flew wide open and Basia burst into 
the room, or rather whirled into it like a windstorm, all over- 
wrought and white-faced with distress, jammed both small fists 
into her eyes like a frightened child, began to stamp yhemmees 
impatiently in the middle of the room, and burst into a series of 
alarming squeals. 

“Rety! Help! Pan Michal went to kill Hedne Go after him 
someone! Stop him! Rety! Rety!” 

“What's wrong with you, girl?” Pan Zagloba shouted and 
seized her by both hands. 

“Rety! Pan Michal will kill Ketling! There’ll be blood spilled 
because of me, and Krysia will die, and it’s all my fault!” 
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“Explain!” roared Zagloba and shook her with both arms. 
“How do you know? And why because of you?” 

“Because I got angry and blabbed out to Pan Michal that they 
love each other and it’s because of Ketling that Krysia wants to 
become a nun! Ride after him everyone, if you believe in God! 
Seopeaim: Go at once, sir! Let’s all go!” 

Pan Zagloba was quite unaccustomed to wasting time in an 
emergency; he was out of the door in one jump, in the yard in 
another, and bellowing at the top of his lungs for the charabanc 
and horses. 

The Magistrate’s Lady wanted to question Basia a bit more, 
since this was the first she’d heard about anything serious hap- 
pening between the young Scotsman and Krysia, but Basia 
Saeapuired into the courtyard right after Pan Zagloba. She 
helped to take the horses from their stalls, backed them into 
their traces, jumped up on the high driving seat, seized the reins, 
and pulled up before the main porch where the men were 
already waiting. 

“Get down from there!” Pan Zagloba told her. 

“No I won't!” 

“Get down, I say!” 

“I won’t get down! You can get in if you want to but I’m 
staying here, and if you don’t then I'll go alone!” 

She gathered up the reins, as if to snap them down on the 
horses’ rumps, and the two men gave up any thought of arguing 
with the stubborn girl. She was determined to stay where she 
was and it would just waste time to try to talk her off the driver’s 
box. Meanwhile a groom came running with a coach whip, and 
Madame Makovyetzka managed to run out with a warm short- 
coat and fur cap for Basia because a sharp morning chill still hung 
isaeeine air. 

Then they started out. 

Basia remained perched on the high box of the open carriage. 
Pan Zagloba wanted to talk to her some more, and kept appeal- 
ing to her to jump down into the well of the coach where the 
two men were seated, but she was in no mood to obey. Perhaps 
she was afraid she’d be chided for her outburst before Volody- 
ovski. Whatever her reason, he was forced to interrogate her at 
a distance, talking to her back, and she replied without looking 
at him or turning around. 


“How do you know those things you said to Michal about 
that other pair?” he demanded. 

“T know everything!” 

“Did Krysia tell you something?” 

“Krysia told me nothing.” 

“Then was it the Scotsman?” 

“No, but I know that’s why he’s going to England. He fooled 
everybody except me.” 

“Amazing!”’said Zagloba. 

“It’s all your doing, sir,” Basia said. “You shouldn’t have 
pushed them at each other as hard as you did.” 

“You just keep quiet up there, you pesky scamp, and don’t 
stick your nose where it doesn’t belong!” answered the old 
knight who was especially galled to have this accusation, true 
and accurate as it was, thrown into his teeth when the Magistrate 
could hear it. Pan Makovyetzki’s title and position, both as a 
Justice of the Peace and a regional administrator, placed him 
among the foremost of the middle gentry; he was, therefore a 
man of stature and importance. 

“T pushed them?” he added gruffly after a short pause. “Ha! I 
like that! As if I'd push anybody into anything.” 

“Ha!” the girl fired back at once. “And I suppose you didn’t?” 

And they drove the rest of the way in silence. 


* * * 


Upset as he was to have his interference pointed out before 
Pan Makovyetzki, Pan Zagloba couldn’t quite shake off the 
realization that the girl was right, and that he was responsible for 
much that had happened. This ugly thought gnawed at him 
relentlessly as the charabanc rattled on, and because the convey- 
ance bucked and bounced like a mustang each time it hit a 
pot-hole in the pitted highway, the old knight fell into the worst 
possible humor and didn’t spare himself his own accusations. 

‘It’d be right and proper,’ he grumbled wordlessly, careful to 
keep his own recriminations to himself, for Ketling and Volody- 
ovski to get together and slice off my ears. Marrying off a man against 
his will is about as smart as putting him on horseback with his face to 
the horse’s tail. She’s right, that little gadfly! If those two actually get 
to fight each other then Ketling’s blood will be on my head. That’s what 
comes of flexing mental muscles at my age! Tfui! What the Devil did 
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I think I was doing anyway? And, as if that weren’t bad enough, those 
two made a proper jackass out of me, because I didn’t even guess why 
Ketling was in such an all-fired hurry to get overseas, while that other 
empty-headed magpie headed for the nunnery. But wouldn’t you know 
it, the little warrior got it all figured out a long time ago...’ 

Here Pan Zagloba slumped into some thinking. 

“She’s a sharp little rascal,” he growled under his breath after 
a moment. “Michal must’ve borrowed his eyes from a bat, or 
maybe from a crayfish, to pass her up for that vapid puppet.” 


* * * 


Meanwhile they reached the city but that was only the begin- 
ning of their difficulties. None of them knew where Ketling was 
staying nowadays, nor where Volodyovski might have gone to 
find him, and searching for either one of them in those enor- 
mous crowds made as much sense as looking for two grains of 
sand in a peck of birdseed. 

Their first stop was at the headquarters of Hetman Sobieski in 
the Danillovski Palace, where they were told that Ketling 
planned to leave that very morning and was probably already on 
his way north out of the city. Yes, Volodyovski had been there 
as well, asking about Ketling, but no one knew where he went 
after that. Some of the Hetman’s officers suggested that the little 
knight might have gone visiting in the regiments bivouacked 
outside the city. 

Pan Zagloba had the charabanc turned around and driven to 
the camp but nobody there could tell then anything. They 
looked for Volodyovski in all the inns and taverns along Dluga 
Street, and drove through the rowdy suburb of Praga as well, but 
it was all for nothing. 

Night fell in the meantime, and since there was no hope of 
finding rooms in any of the hostelries where they could stay till 
morning, they turned back for home. It was a downcast trip for 
all of them. Basia sniffed and sniffled now and then, the pious 
Magistrate gave himself to prayer, and Pan Zagloba fretted worse 
than ever although he tried to lift everybody’s spirits as well as 
his own. 

“Hal” he suggested. “Here we are, worrying ourselves sick, 
and Michal is probably home by now. What do you think of 
that?” 


“Or he is dead!” Basia said and sniffed and started to weave 
and twist about on the coachman’s box. “Cut out my tongue, 
somebody!” she wailed. “It’s all my fault! It’s all my fault! Sweet 
Jesus, I think I'll go mad!” 

“Quieten down, my girl,” Zagloba said at once. “Come on 
now, listen to me, and set your mind at rest. It’s not your fault 
at all. Sooner or later the truth was sure to pop out anyway. And 
I might as well tell you that if anybody’s been killed in a duel it 
wouldn’t be Michal!” 

“Yes, but I’m sorry for the other man as well. Dear God, we 
really paid him handsomely for his hospitality and kindness, 
didn’t we?” 

“That’s the sad truth of it,” added Makovyetzk1. 

“Ah to the Devil with all this!” Pan Zagloba was becoming as 
exasperated as he was uneasy and upset. “Why assume the worst? 
Ketling is probably a lot closer to Prussia than he is to Warsaw. 
You heard them say he’d left. I also trust in God’s mereyamam 
hope that they’ll remember their old friendship and all the 
dangers and campaigns they’ve shared. For God’s sake, they rode 
stirrup to stirrup for years, used the same set of saddle-bags for 
a pillow, went on raids together, and dipped their arms in the 
same blood! Their friendship was so famous in the army that the 
regimental wits called Ketling ‘Volodyovski’s wife,’ out of regard 
to their closeness and his pretty looks. It’s just impossible for 
them not to think of this when they face each other!” 

“It happens, though,” offered the cautious Magistrate, “that 
it’s the greatest friendships that turn into the most unforgiving 
hatreds. Down in my country, Pan Deyma killed Pan Ubish with 
whom he lived in perfect amity for more than twenty years. I 
can give you a complete account of this sad affair if you’d like 
to hear it.” 

“Ah, if only my mind was less cluttered than it is right now,” 
Zagloba assured him. “Just as I’m always glad to take advice from 
your kind Lady Wife, who also likes to give detailed accounts, 
down to the genealogies involved. But I’m struck by what you 
just suggested, sir, about love and hatred. God forbid that any- 
thing like that should happen this time! God forbid!” 

“One was named Deyma and Ubish was the other!” Pan 
Makovyetzki was either still following his own line of thought 
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or he was reinforcing his own argument. “Both were worthy 
fellows and old comrades in arms as well...” 

“Oy! Oy! Oy!” Zagloba said darkly. “Let’s trust in God that it 
won't be like that this time, but if it is then Ketling is a goner!” 

“A tragedy,” the Magistrate said after a while. “Yes, yes! 
Deyma and Ubish were the names! I remember it like it was 
yesterday! And the quarrel was also about some woman.” 

“It’s always the women!” the old knight muttered. “Take any 
of those noisy, pushy magpies and you'll choke on the stew that 
she’ll cook for you.” 

“Don’t you attack Krysia, sir!” Basia cried out suddenly. 

“I wish Michal had the good sense to fall for you!” the old 
knight shouted out in exasperation. “We’d have avoided all this 
trouble we’ve had...” 


* * * 


Talking and fretting and snapping in this manner at each 
other, they finally reached the little country house in Mokotov 
they had left that morning. Their throats tightened and their 
hearts beat a little faster at the sight of lights blazing in all the 
windows because they thought that Volodyovski might have 
come back before them. 

But they were received only by Madame Makovyetzka. She 
Was very worried and upset. She gave way to a flood of bitter 
tears when she was told that all their searching had been quite 
foiemetning and started to lament that she’d never see her 
brother again. Basia sniffed and sniffled in chorus and Pan 
Zagloba also couldn’t shake off his anxiety. 

“Y’ll go again tomorrow,” he said. “This time I’ll go alone. 
Maybe I’ll pick up some word about them somewhere.” 

“We'd do better to look for them together,” the Magistrate 
suggested. 

“No! You sir had best stay here with the ladies. I’ll send word 
if Ketling’s still alive.” 

“Ror God’s sake!” exclaimed Pan Makovyetzki, horrified by 
the impropriety they were all committing if Ketling were dead 
in a duel with Volodyovski. “We’re still staying in that man’s 
house! We simply must find some hostelry tomorrow. It’d be 
better to pitch tents in the open field than to keep abusing his 
hospitality like this!” 
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“And I say that you’d best wait for word from me,” Pan 
Zagloba urged them. “Otherwise we’ll all get lost and won’t 
know where to look for each other. If Ketling’s been killed...” 

“Quieter, sir, by all that’s holy! Don’t say such things so loud!” 
urged the Magistrate’s Lady. “Or the servants will hear it and 
blab it out to Krysia and she’s half dead with worry as it is.” 

“T’ll go and sit with her!” Basia said. 


* * * 


She ran upstairs. The rest of them stayed: where they were, 
anxious and fearing the worst. The thought that Ketling could 
be dead already filled their hearts with dread. On top of that, the 
night turned suddenly breathless with anticipation of a storm, 
clouds covered up the sky, thunder rolled heavily across the 
firmament and white sheets of lightning began to shred the 
darkness every other moment. By midnight the first of that 
year’s Spring squalls was raging overhead so that even the manor 
servants woke and got out of bed. 

Krysia and Basia came down to the dining room where the 
entire company started on their prayers, and then sat around the 
table, saying nothing, and merely repeating the customary 
phrase, ‘And the Word became Flesh,’ each time a thunderbolt hit 
the ground outside. 

The wind hissed and howled among the trees, and rattled 
along the shutters, and carried some strange drumming sound 
that, occasionally, echoed like the hoofbeats of galloping horses, 
and then a sick, sudden fear and a horrible premonition stirred 
the hair on the heads of Basia, the two men and the Magistrate’s 
Lady, because they expected the doors to come flying open any 
moment and Volodyovski stepping in, splashed from head to 
foot with Ketling’s blood. The decent, easy-going and reliable 
Pan Michal had become a weight on human hearts for the first 
time in his life, crushing their happiness like a rock, and every 
thought of him filled his sister, Basia and the two anxious 
gentlemen with terror. None of them knew what Krysia could 
be thinking. . 

But the night passed without any news about the little soldier. 
At daybreak, when the wind and thunder quietened down some- 
what, Pan Zagloba set out for Warsaw once again. 

That whole day turned into an even heavier burden of uncer- 
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tainty and waiting. Basia sat perched on the windowsill until 
nightfall, or ran out every now and then to the gates outside, 
peering anxiously up the road that Pan Zagloba would take 
coming home, while the servants were busy packing up the 
visitors’ belongings, as Madame Makovyetzka ordered. Krysia 
took on the job of supervising these preparations for departure 
because it gave her the chance to stay apart from the Makovyetz- 
kis. Pan Michal’s kindly sister took care not to mention his name 
where the girl could hear it; but just that simple fact, and that 
worried, uncommunicative silence, convinced the wretched 
Krysia that Pan Michal’s love for her, as well as both their past 
agreement and her fresh refusal, were now common knowledge. 
It was hard for her to imagine how all these anxious people, who 
were closer than anyone to Volodyovski, could think of her 
without feeling bitter and resentful. Poor Krysia knew that this 
was the way they should have been feeling, that there was 
nothing she could do about it, and that these warm, loving and 
supportive hearts had now turned away from her, so she pre- 
ferred to suffer where they could not see her. 

By evening the baggage was all packed and stowed away in 
the wagons so that the Makovyetzkis and the two young women 
could leave that very day if that’s what they wanted, but the 
Magistrate still waited for news from Zagloba. Dinner was 
served at last but no one wanted to eat anything, and the night 
began to drag past, thick with gloom and an intolerable silence, 
as if everyone were counting the seconds and the minutes ticked 
off by the clock. 

“Let’s move to the parlor,” the Magistrate said at last, unable 
to stand this depressing waiting. “It’s impossible to sit here any 
longer.” 

They passed into the adjoining chamber but no one had the 
time to say a single word before the dogs broke out in a wild 
chorus of barking beyond the windows. 

“Someone’s coming!” Basia said. 

“The dogs are making such a fuss it sounds like a welcome,” 
said Madame Makovyetzka. “As if it were somebody familiar...” 

“Quiet, now!” urged the Magistrate. “You can hear some 
carriage wheels rattling on the road...!” 

“Quiet!” repeated Basia. “Yes, they’re coming closer. It must 
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Basia and Pan Makovyetzki leaped to their feet and hurried 
outside. Madame Makovyetzka’s heart started hammering in her 
breast but she stayed with Krysia, so asnot to give away that Pan 
Zagloba was bringing urgent and important news. 

The rumble of the carriage wheels was now echoing right 
outside the windows and then there was silence. Then there 
were some raised voices in the hall, and suddenly Basia was back 
in the sitting room, as wild-eyed and breathless as if she’d seen 
a ghost. 

“Basia!” Madame Makovyetzka’s voice shook with utmost 
urgency and terror. “Who is it? What’s it all about?” 

But before Basia could catch her breath to answer, the doors 
flew open at her back, and Pan Makovyetzki stalked into the 
room with Volodyovski and Ketling walking close behind. 

“And the Word became Flesh!’ cried the thunderstruck Madame 
Makovyetzka. 


Chapter Twenty-five 


KETLING WAS SO sheepish and abashed that he barely managed a 
deep bow for the ladies; then he stood as still as a marble statue, 
with his eyes half-closed, clutching his hat against his chest, and 
looking more like a beautiful and lovingly constructed work of art 
than a living man. Volodyovski gave his sister a quick reassuring 
hug and walked up to Krysia. 

The girl’s face was as white and stiff as sailcloth. The soft, 
downy smudge above her upper lip seemed darker by contrast 
with her deathly pallor, her breast rose and fell, violent in its 
breathing, and Volodyovski took her hand and pressed it gently 
to his lips. He stood quietly before her for some time, as if 
gathering his thoughts, and his little whiskers moved up and 
down swiftly with the effort. There was great sadness in his 
voice when he began to speak but also a deep sense of quietness 
and composure. 

“My dear young lady,” he began somewhat formally and then 
gave it up. “Or my dearest Krychna! Listen to me calmly and 
don’t be frightened by what I have to say. I’m not a Scythian of 
some kind, nor a Turk, nor am I a wild boar. I’m your friend. 
And even though I’ve not been all that lucky in that friendship 
I want to see you happy. It’s all out in the open now about you 
and Ketling. I know you love each other. Panna Basia hurled it 
all into my eyes in her anger, and she was quite right to be angry 
with me. Nor do I deny that I burst out of here in a rage and 
went flying after Ketling to exact my vengeance. When a man 
has lost everything he dreams of, it’s easy for him to crave 
retribution... and I, as God’s my witness, loved you so terribly 
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and in so many ways that revenge seemed like the only thing I 
had left. I wouldn’t have been more shaken if you and I were 
married and if God had taken our only.child from me...” 

Here Pan Michal’s voice shook a little and he paused for 
breath, but he soon got hold of himself again, twitched his little 
whiskers, and went on. 

“Anyway, regrets are one thing, reality is another. It’s no 
surprise that Ketling fell in love with you. I mean, who wouldn’t? 
Nor is there much to scratch one’s head about that you love him 
too. Maybe that’s my fate and who am I beside Ketling anyway? 
I might compare well on a battlefield, he’ll tell you himself, but 
thats menther Were mor there. 

“God blessed some men pach beauty,” he resumed after an- 
other pause, “denied it to another, and then rewarded him with 
a bit of understanding. So it was with me once the first rage was 
over and the wind blew the thoughts of revenge out of my head. 
I asked myself: ‘What’s there to punish them for? Why are you going 
to spill a friend’s blood?’ So they fell in love. So that’s the way God 
must’ve wanted it: The greatest sages say that even a Hetman’s 
order can’t command affection. It’s God’s will, that’s all, that 
you should love each other, but you didn’t do it behind my 
back, nor was there any breach of trust or betrayal of friendship, 
and that’s to your credit... It'd be one thing if Ketling knew that 
you were promised to me. Then I might have called him to 
account. But he didn’t know anything about it! So what’s he to 
pay for? And what are you to pay for? Not a thing! He wanted 
to exile himself, you offered yourself to God, what else could 
you do? It’s my fate that’s to blame, nothing more, because it’s 
clear that I’m to stay alone for the rest of my life... Well, anyway, 
l got over it. The angemisiover 

Pan Michal stopped again, breathing rapidly and deeply like a 
diver who breaks the surface of a lake after a long plunge into 
murky waters, and took Krysia’s hand. 

“It’s easy to love in such a way that you get everything you 
want,” he said. “Anyone can do that. But there are three of us 
whose hearts are torn apart, I told myself, so let just one squirm 
a little more and bring a little ease to the other two. God make 
you happy with Ketling, dearest Krysia! God bless you both! 
Amen! It hurts a bit, I admit, but it’s not the first time... It’s 
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nothing... God bless you both, I say... I’m over the pain. 


He said that he was over the pain and anger and that his hurt 
was nothing, but he spoke through clenched teeth as if a deep 
wound were on fire within him, and Basia’s wail of pity and 
compassion broke out in the opposite corner of the room. 

“Ketling!” Volodyovski cried. “Come here, brother!” 

Ketling drew near, knelt on the floor, opened his arms in 
silence and embraced Krysia’s knees with the greatest reverence 
and devotion. 

“Take his face into your hands,” Volodyovski said in a crack- 
ing, interrupted voice. “The poor man also suffered. God bless 
the two of you. You won’t be going into a convent now... As 
for me, I’d rather have you think well of me than curse me. It 
hurts, yes, I admit, but that’s the way God wants it...” 

Basia, who could no longer stand his suffering and pain, burst 
out of the room, and Volodyovski turned quietly to his sister and 
Pan Makovyetzki. 

“Why don’t you go into the next room?” he suggested. “Let’s 
leave these two alone. I'll also step aside somewhere and bend a 
fa@eeninea ittle prayer...” 


le: lett. 

Halfway down the narrow little corridor, near the stairway 
where Basia told him angrily about Krysia’s secret, he came 
across the girl again. But this time she stood with her forehead 
pressed against the wall, shaking with sobs and overcome by 
tears. 

This was enough for the sentimental little knight to feel a 
pang of pity and regret over his own fate. He'd kept a tight grip 
on his feelings up to now, but all his disappointments broke free 
at this point, the dam of his sorrows cracked and fell apart, and 
his own tears trickled into his whiskers. 

“Why’re you crying, my lady?” he sniffed mournfully. 

Basia lifted her teary face like a broken-hearted child, thrust 
one small fist after the other into each eye in turn, and answered 
him still racked by sobs and gasping for air through half-parted 
lips. 

“I’m so sorry for you... Oh dear God! Sweet Jesus! You're 
Smee aseood, decent man... Oh dear God...!” 

“God bless you!” he cried out in gratitude and affection and 


seized both her hands and began to kiss them. “God reward you 
for your heart! Enough now... stop your crying.” 

But this made Basia weep all the harder and sob all the more. 
Every nerve and fiber in her body seemed to shake with grief, 
her lips seemed unable to catch enough air to breathe, and finally 
she started to stamp her feet, quite carried away, and to cry out 
so loudly that the whole corridor seemed filled with her voice. 

“Krysia is stupid! So stupid! I’d take one Pan Michal over ten 
Ketlings any day! I love him with all my strength! More than my 
auntie... more than Uncle... more than Krysia...!” 

“For God’s sake! Basia!” cried the little knight. 

He wanted to soothe her and help her calm herself so he 
threw both his arms around her, but she clung to him with all 
her strength, her head on his shoulder and her heart beating 
against his chest like a tired bird, and he tightened lnigmamars 
around her and so they stood together. 

A long silence followed. 

“Basia,” the small knight said at last. “Would you really want 
mice 

“Yes! Yes! Yes!” she answered. 

And now it was his turn to be swept away. He pressed his lips 
to her soft, childlike mouth and that’s how they remained. 


* * * 


Meanwhile the rattle of an open britchka came from the 
outside, Pan Zagloba shot into the hallway, and then burst like 
a bomb into the dining room where the Makovyetzkis were still 
sitting quietly together. 

“There’s no sign of Michal anywhere!” he shouted. “I’ve 
looked everywhere! Pan Kritzki told me he’d seen him with 
Ketling... they must’ve fought already!” 

“Michal is here,” Madame Makovyetzka told him. “He 
brought Ketling with him and gave him to Krysia!” 

Pan Zagloba was dumbstruck with awe and amazement. His 
face couldn’t have mirrored a greater astonishment and surprise 
than those with which Lot’s Wife contemplated her transforma- 
tion into a pillar of salt. The silence seemed as if it would go on 
for ever. Then the old noble rubbed his eyes, shook his head and 


blurted out an unbelieving: “Wha-a-at...?” 
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“Krysia and Ketling are sitting next door,’’said the Magistrate. 
“And Michal went to pray.” 

Pan Zagloba spun on his heel and marched into the next room 
without another word, and even though he now knew every- 
thing, he was hardly able to believe the sight of Krysia and 
Ketling sitting close together, their fingers clasped in each 
other’s hands, and their foreheads resting against each other. 
They leaped up and apart at the sight of him, thrown into a 
sudden turmoil of embarrassment, especially since the Mak- 
ovyetzkis walked in right behind him. 

“A lifetime won't be enough to repay Michal for his generos- 
ity and his understanding,” Ketling said at last. “We owe all our 
happiness to him!” 

“God give joy to the two of you,” said Pan Makovyetzki. 
“We'll do nothing to counter Michal’s wishes.” 

Krysia ran to Madame Makovyetzka and both of them wept 
with happiness, their arms around each other. Pan Zagloba went 
on standing, mouth agape, as if stunned and deafened. Ketling 
went down on one knee and clasped the Magistrate’s legs like a 
son asking for a father’s blessing, and he—either out of an excess 
of feelings and impressions, or out of sheer confusion in which 
everything had become quite jumbled together—scratched his 
head and said: “Imagine! And Deyma made mincemeat out of 
Ubish! You should thank Michal, not me! What was that 
woman’s name anyway?” he asked his wife. 

But Madame Makovyetzka had no time to answer because 
Basia ran into the room just then—pinker and more out of 
breath than ever, and with her tousled hair bunched more 
chaotically than usual across her eyes. She hopped up to Ketling 
and Krysia, and poking her finger from one to the other, started 
to cry out happily in one breathless outburst: 

“Aha! Very well! So that’s what you’re up to! Go on then, 
keep sighing at each other! Get married! D’you think that Pan 
Michal will be left all alone in the world? Well, he won’t be, 
because I’ll take him, and that’s because I love him and I told 
him so myself! Yes I did, and he asked if I wanted him and I said 
I did, better than ten others because I love him, and I'll be the 
best wife, and we’ll go campaigning together! I’ve loved him 
from way back, right from the beginning, though I didn’t say 


anything because he’s the besteand the dearest and themes 
decent man alive... And now go and get yourselves married off 
because I’m ready to marry Pan Michal tomorrow... and be- 
Cause... because. 

But at this point Basia did, finally, run out of breath. 

Everyone stared at her with mouths hanging open, not sure 
whether she’d lost her mind or if she was, indeed, telling them 
the truth. Then they started gaping numbly at each othemuama 
then Volodyovski appeared in the doorway, coming in Basia’s 
wake. 

“Michal!” Pan Makovyetzki asked once his own amazement 
subsided and his voice returned. “Is it true what we’re hearing 
lire trea 

“God has given us a miracle,’ the little knight said gravely and 
nodded with a rare sense of wonder and importance. “And 
here,’—he raised his arms to the breathless girl—“is all my 
comfort, all my love, and my greatest treasure.” 

Basia ran to him like a doe. 

Meanwhile the mask of shock and stunned astonishment 
slipped off Pan Zagloba’s crimson face; his white beard started 
quivering with emotion and he flung his arms open as if to 
embrace the world. 

“As God’s my witness,” he confessed. “I’m going to bawl! 


Come here, Michal! Come here, little warrior! Let me hug you 
both!” 


PART XVIL 


Chapter Twenty-six 


HE LOVED HER with a passion, she adored him dearly, they had a 
good life together, and their sole complaint after four years of 
marriage was that they had no children. But they lacked nothing 
else and worked hard and well to build for the future. 

Volodyovski bought several villages near Kamyenetz, using 
Basia’s money as well as his own, and getting the properties for 
much less than their actual value since many landowners in 
Lower Podolia were anxious to sell-out and leave in fear of 
invasion by the Turks. He restored peace, stability and order and 
an almost military sense of discipline to these new estates, rebuilt 
the burned homesteads, and founded a number of fortalitzye or 
defensive manors throughout his possessions, which he garri- 
soned with trained troops until safer times. In short: he tilled his 
soil with just as much energy, devotion and courage as he had 
used to defend the rest of the country, keeping his saber handy 
aliethe time. 

His name, however, was the best defense for his lands and the 
people on them. He ‘poured water over the sabers’ with several 
Turkish frontier governors or murjahs, as the custom was among 
the frontier knighthood of those days, pledging friendship and 
becoming their blood-brother. Others he crushed. Freebooting 
Cossack bands, troops of independent roving Tartar raiders, 
Steppe bandits and marauding cut-throats from nearby Bessara- 
bia, shook at their memories of The Little Falcon, so that his 
horseherds, flocks of sheep and water buffalo and camels, grazed 
undisturbed in the open Steppe, and even his neighbors were left 
unmolested. 
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His wealth increased with the help of a brave and dedicated 
woman. He was loved and honored by everyone around him. 
His country gave him rank and high position in his territory, his 
Hetman cared for him as if he were his son, the Turkish Pasha 
in the border fortress of Khotim smacked his lips in admiration 
of him, and his name was spoken with respect in far-off Crimea 
and in the Sultan’s capital as well. 

Work, war and love were the three cornerstones of his new- 
found life with Basia. 


* * * 


The hot and fruitful Summer of 1671 found Sir Michal and 
Lady Volodyovski in Basia’s inherited village of Sokol which was 
the jewel of all their possessions, and it was there that they gave 
a rich and joyous welcome to Pan Zagloba, who had ignored the 
hardships of the journey and his own extraordinary age to pay 
them a visit, as he had sworn to do on their wedding day. 

Their joy, however, and the noisy celebrations they staged for 
their guest, were soon interrupted by the Hetman’s order for 
Volodyovski to take command of the stannitza of Hreptyov, 
keep an eye on the Moldavian border, listen for sounds of 
trouble in the vast, open wilderness that stretched south and east 
of this sparsely settled territory, and turn away whatever loose, 
freebooting Tartar tchambuls and bands of borderland marauders 
might erupt out there. 

The little knight, who was first and foremost a soldier always 
ready to serve the Commonwealth, wasted little time. Word 
went out at once to all his serving people to drive his herds in 
from the Steppe, pack and load the camels, and to hold them- 
selves armed and ready to ride. 

But he could hardly stand the thought of separation from his 
wife. His love for her, he knew, was as full and passionate as a 
man might want, but it included something of a father’s worry 
about his only child. He didn’t think at times that he could 
breathe without her. But he didn’t want to take her into the 
wilderness below Ushitza and expose her to all the dangers 
there: 

She, however, was determined to go with him. 

“Just think,” she told him. “Will I be safer here than with you, 
surrounded by your soldiers? Your field-tent is all the home I 


want. I married you to share everything with you, and that 
means hardships and dangers as well. Here I'd be biting my nails 
with worry about you, but there, beside such a soldier as your- 
self, I'll feel safer than a Queen in Warsaw. If it comes to riding 
out with you I'll do that too. I won’t be able to sleep or eat 
without you here, and in the end I won’t be able to hold back 
anyway, and I’ll run after you to Hreptyov, and if you won’t let 
me in then I'll camp outside your gates, and plead and weep 
until you relent.” 

Volodyovski couldn’t resist for long. He caught her in his 
arms and covered her face with kisses which she gave to him 
right back and in good measure. 

“I wouldn’t think twice about it,” he said, “if it was just a 
matter of guard-duty and a few raids on marauding Tartars. 
There'll be enough good men as well, because I'll have the 
Tartar Light Horse of the Captain-General of Podolia, and 
another troop from the territorial chamberlain, along with Mo- 
tovidlo’s Cossack Borderers and Linkhauz’s dragoons. We’ll 
have at least six hundred first-rate soldiers and the armed grooms 
and herdsmen will make it closer to a thousand. The thing I’m 
concerned about is what all of us border people know beyond 
all doubt, and which all those arguing Warsaw politicians don’t 
seem to be able to believe, namely that it won't be long before 
Seeeatewar with the whole might of the Turks. Pan 
Myslishevski, the envoy to the Sultan, has confirmed that view, 
and the Pasha of Khotim repeats it every day. The Hetman is also 
certain that the Sultan won’t leave Doroshenko without help 
much longer, and that he’ll declare a great war on the Common- 
wealth, and what will I do with you then, my sweet precious 
flower?” 

“Whatever happens to you will happen to me as well,” she 
said. “I wouldn’t want it any other way.” 

Here Pan Zagloba broke his silence which had lasted far too 
long for his liking anyway. 

“If the Turks take you two,” he told Basia. “Your fate will be 
far different from Michal’s anyway. Ha! Think of it, though!” he 
rumbled on. “We’ve barely got done with Hmyelnitzki’s Cos- 
sacks, the Swedes, the Muscovites and that pack of Prussians, and 
here comes the Turk! I told Father Olshovski: ‘Don’t drive 
Doroshenko to despair, give him what he wants, or you'll force him to 


turn for help to the Turks, which he’d do only if he didn’t have any 
other choice!’ But did they listen to me up there in Warsaw? No, 
they didn’t! They stuck their noses in’ the Cossacks’ business, 
backed Hanenko against Doroshenko in the Ukraine, and now 
old ‘Dorosh’ has no place to run except crawl down the Turks’ 
gullet. And, in the end, he’ll bring them down on us whether he 
wants to or not. D’you remember, Michal? You were there 
when I warned Monsignor Olshovski.” 

“You must’ve done your warning when I wasn’t there,” said 
the little knight. “I don’t remember being there to hear it. But 
what you’re saying about Doroshenko is God’s own truth, no 
less. The Hetman believes the same thing. People say he even 
has letters in which Doroshenko makes no bones about it. But 
whatever the rights or wrongs or politics of the matter, it’s too 
late now for talking with the Cossacks...” 

Then the small knight turned to matters closer to his heart. 

“Tell me, though, should I take Basia to Hreptyov or leave 
her at home? I trust in your judgment. I’ll just add that the 
settlement never amounted to much, and there’ve been so many 
Tartar tchambuls and Cossack vatahas running over it in the last 
twenty years that I doubt if I’ll find two logs nailed together in 
one spot. Moreover, the territory is full of overgrown canyons, 
deep caves, hideouts and ravines buried in the forests where 
bandits roost by the hundreds, not counting those who come in 
from Valachia.” 

“The bandits are nothing with a command like yours,” Pan 
Zagloba shrugged. “The tchambuls are also nothing. If they come 
in force you’ll hear about them in good time, and if they come 
in small bands you’ll crush them.” 

“What did I say?” Basia cried. “Bandits, Tartars, whatever, all 
of them are nothing! Michal will protect me from all the Hordes 
of the Crimea with a force as powerful as his.” 

“Don’t interrupt my deliberations or I’ll rule against you!” 
Pam Zagloba threatened: 

Basia immediately clapped both hands across her mouth, and 
hid her small, fair head between her slim, hunched shoulders, 
pretending to be terribly afraid of Pan Zagloba. This pleased and 
flattered the old man even though he knew that she was only 
putting on a show for her own amusement. 

“There, there, don’t worry,” he said at once andiipugie 


gnarled old hand fondly on her shining hair. “I'll make you 
happy in a moment, you'll see.” 


* * * 


Basia jumped up immediately and kissed the old man’s hand 
because a great deal depended on his counsel which had always 
been so timely and so to the point that no one ever went wrong 
on his advice. He, in turn, thrust both fists into his belt, pushed- 
out his lower lip in an inquisitorial manner, and flipping his 
sound eye from one of them to the other asked without any 
warning: “But the progeny 1s a little late in coming? Hmm?” 

“It’s God’s will, nothing else,” Volodyovski sighed and raised 
his eyes. 

“It’s God’s will, nothing else,” Basia echoed and lowered her 
own. 

“And would you like to have some?” 

“Tl tell you honestly,” the little knight replied. “I don’t know 
what I wouldn’t give to have some children, but I sometimes 
think I’d be asking for too much. Our good Lord Jesus sent me 
so much joy by giving me this kitten—or little warrior, as you 
choose to call her—and He’s bestowed such honors and material 
blessings on me as well, that I just wouldn’t dare to knock on 
His door with any other wishes. The way I look at it now and 
then, you see, is that if everyone was supposed to get what he 
wanted there’d be no difference between this earthly Common- 
wealth and the one in Heaven, which alone can give complete 
happiness. It seems to me that if I don’t live to see a lad or two 
of my own down here on Earth, I’ll see them over there, and 
they’l] make war in the same old way on the powers of Hell, and 
win fame and glory under Heaven’s Hetman, the Archangel 
Michael, against all that crawling nastiness spewed out by the 
Devil, and earn their own distinctions and good names.” 

The sentimental little knight found himself quite moved by 
his own devout rhetoric, and lifted his eyes again towards the 
ceiling, but Pan Zagloba heard him out with rather scant atten- 
tion and blinked at him as coldly as before. 

“Take care you don’t blaspheme,” he said. “All this self-flat- 
tery in which you’re indulging, presuming that you can guess 
what Providence has in store, sounds like a sin for which you'll 
have to simmer in Purgatory like a broiled turnip. The good 


Lord has wider sleeves than the Bishop of Krakow but he doesn’t 
like people peering up them to see what he’s got cooked up for 
everyone. He’ll do what He wants, and you take care of what 
you have to do. But one thing is certain if you want some 
children: stick close together and avoid splitting up for whatever 
reason.” 


* * * 


Hearing this, Basia hopped out into the middle of the room 
and started dancing about like a strolling player at a country fair. 

“Isn’t this just what I was saying?” she cried out, clapping her 
hands with pleasure. “Let’s stick close together! I guessed at 
once, sir, that you’d take my side! Yes I did! Let’s go to 
Hreptyov, Michal!’ she pleaded and cajoled. “Take me on a raid 
against the Tartars at least once, my sweetheart! At least one little 
time, my dearest, my precious!” 

“You hear her,” the little knight sighed and spread his hands 
in a helpless gesture. “Now she wants to go campaigning too!” 

“That’s just because I wouldn’t be afraid of the entire Horde 
if I were beside you!” 

“Silentium!” Pan Zagloba ordered, following Basia’s leaps and 
prances with his loving eyes, or rather with the one solitary eye 
he had. “I trust that Hreptyov, which isn’t all that far from here 
anyway, won't be the last border fort before the frontier.” 

“No it won’t. There’ll be commands stationed in Mohilev 
and Yampol, and the last outpost will be near Rashkov,’ the little 
knight answered. 

“Rashkov?” The old knight smiled fondly at his memories. 
“We know Rashkov well! It’s out of there that we rode with 
Helen, Yan Skshetuski’s wife, the time we rescued her from that 
canyon near the Valadynka, d’you remember, Michal? And 
d’you recall how I chopped up that monstrum Tcheremiss, or 
whatever kind of Devil he was, who was guarding her? But if 
the last praesidium will be out in Rashkov they’ll be the first to 
hear if the Tartars stir in the Crimea, or if the whole Turkish 
might starts marching upon us. They’ll send early word to 
Hreptyov so there’s not much danger of surprise, which means 
that there isn’t much danger at all!” 

Nodding wisely, and smiling happily at this adoring and 
devoted couple, whom he loved more than anything on earth, 
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the old knight finally gave his considered approval to Basia’s 
fondest wishes. 

“The more I think about it, Michal,” he remarked, ‘“‘the less I 
see why Basia shouldn't stay with you out there. I say this quite 
frankly, and you know I’d rather put my old head under the axe 
than risk anything happening to her. So take her with you! It'll 
be good for both of you! Basia must promise, though, that in the 
event of a major war she’ll let herself be sent as far as Warsaw, if 
that’s necessary, and not put up any fuss about it! Because when 
that happens there’ll be some hard campaigning, and some heavy 
riding, and a lot of desperate battles and terrible sieges, and 
maybe even hunger and starvation such as we had in Zbarajh. 
And in such extremis even old campaigners find it heavy going, 
not to mention women.” 

“T’d be glad to fall at Michal’s side,” Basia told the old man 
both firmly and gravely. “But I do have a brain in my head and 
I know that if one can’t, one can’t. It’s up to Michal anyway. 
He’ll make the decision. He went campaigning with Pan Sobi- 
eski once already this year, but did I insist on going along? No, 
I didn’t. Very well! If I can go with Michal to Hreptyov this 
time, then you gentlemen can send me off wherever you want 
mimease Of 2 preat war.” 

“Yes, when that happens, Pan Zagloba can take you all the 
way to Podlasye, to the Skshetuskis,” said the little knight. 
“Surely the Turks won’t get that deep into the country!” 

“Pan Zagloba! Pan Zagloba!” the old knight mimicked with 
some irritation. “What am I, some kind of baggage-master? 
Don’t be so quick to entrust your wives to Zagloba, you young 
whipper-snappers! And don’t rely on his age to save yourselves 
from a surprise or two. D’you think I’ll hide behind some 
Podlasyan stove and keep an eye on the bakery when the Turks 
invade? I’m still not a cripple and there’s a thing or two I can do 
to make myself useful. I admit I have to use a stool to climb up 
on a horse these days. But once I’m firmly in the saddle I can 
charge the enemy as well as any beardless whelp! There’s neither 
sand nor sawdust leaking out of me as yet, God be thanked! I 
won’t go out chasing after Tartars anymore, nor will I sniff the 
wind in the Wild Lands since I’m not a bloodhound, but you 
just keep close to me in a general engagement and you'll see 
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great things 


“Would you still like to go into the field, then?” asked 
Volodyovsk1. 

“Huh!” the old knight snorted. “D’ you think that I don’t want 
to seal a valiant life with a valiant death after so many years in 
harness? Hmm? What better end could I want? You knew Pan 
Devyonkevitch, didn’t you? It’s true he didn’t look more than 
a hundred and forty years old but he was a hundred and forty- 
two and he was still in service.” 

“Oh, he wasn ethot old” 

“Yes he was! May I sprout roots into this chair if he wasn’t! 
I'll go to a major war and that’s that! And now I’ll ride with you 
and Basia to Hreptyov because I’m head-over-heels in love with 
your wife!” 

Basia leaped towards him, her face radiant with delight, and 
began to hug him, and he only raised his head to the ceiling now 
and then and gasped-—(larder! Harder!” 

However Pan Volodyovski gave it all some more careful and 
well-considered thought. 

“We can’t all go together right away,” he decided. “That’s 
quite impossible because there’s nothing out there, it’s a sheer 
wilderness anywhere you look, and there’s not even a scrap of 
shelter left among the ruins. I'll go first, find and survey the spot 
for the encampment, put up a decent fort and barracksmionsiae 
soldiers, and build good stables for the better horses which 
would get wasted under those primitive conditions. I'll also have 
to dig the wells, thin-out the trails that you will be following, 
and clean out the worst of the bandits out of all those dark caves 
in the ravines and the hidden canyons. Then I'll sendiiyamma 
handsome escort and you can come and join me. So you'll have 
to wait here for at least three weeks.” 

Basia wanted to protest but Pan Zagloba recognized the 
wisdom of Volodyovski’s words and made his own decision. 

“What’s right is right,” he said. “You and me, Basia, will stay 
here at home and it won’t be so bad for us, you’l see. We'll also 
have to gather a few special provisions and supplies that we’ll 
need out there on a chilly evening. You may not know it, you 
two, by the way, but there’s nothing like a dark, dry cave for 
storing mead and wines.” 


Chapter Twenty-seven 


VOLODYOVSKI WAS AS GOOD as his word. Three weeks later he’d 
finished with the buildings and sent a splendid escort: one hun- 
dred native Tartar Horse from the regiment of Pan Lantzkoronski, 
and one hundred of Linkhauz’s dragoons led by Pan Snitko, a 
gentleman whose signet ring bore the crest of the Hidden Moon. 
Leading the Tartars was a setnik, or Leader of a Hundred, named 
Azia Mellehovitch, a very young man for such a command since 
he was only in his early twenties. He brought a letter for Basia 
from her husband. 

‘My heart’s beloved Basia!’ Pan Michal had written. ‘Come at 
once because life without you is like a dry crust of bread, and if I don’t 
turn into one myself out of longing for you, I’ll devour your pink cheeks 
with kisses once you’re here. I’m sending a substantial escort under 
experienced officers, of whom Pan Snitko is the foremost as both a 
wellborn noble and a man of substance, and whom you should treat with 
all the courtesies due to our own rank. Mellehovitch is a fine soldier but 
God only knows about his antecedents, and I doubt that he’d get to be 
an officer in any regiment other than the Native Horse, because it would 
be too easy for wellborn serving gentry to offer him an insult...’ 

And then, again, he assured her of his love, expressed his 
longing to embrace her, and promised to cover her hands and 
feet with kisses when they met again. 

‘As for the place,’ he went on, ‘T’ve built a fine fortalitzya out of 
seasoned timbers and with good stone chimneys. We have a few rooms 
in a separate house. Everything smells of pine sap, and a whole mess of 
grasshoppers has crawled in everywhere, and when they start to chatter 
in the evening they make such a noise that they wake the dogs. A few 
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corn husks and the like would soon take care of them if you’d have the 
bottoms of your wagons lined with a load of rushes. Glass is nowhere 
to be found around here and we screen our windows with sacking and 
tarpaulins. Pan Byaloglovski, however, has a glazier among his dra- 
goons, so stop in Kamyenetz on your way and buy some window-glass 
from the Armenians there. Only for God’s sake make sure you wrap it 
well because there’s no way to replace it here if it should get smashed... 

‘I’ve had the walls of your room lined with rugs and carpets and it 
looks quite good,’ he wrote, and added that he’d already caught 
and hanged nineteen cut-throats he’d trapped in the gorges and 
ravines, and that he expected to have a full gross’ of them 
dangling by the time she arrived. 

‘Pan Snitko will tell you how we live out here,’ he wrote at the 
end. ‘Meanwhile, heart of my heart, I commend you to the keeping of 
the Holy Mother.’ 


* * * 


Having read the letter, she passed it to Pan Zagloba, who 
perused it swiftly and immediately started treating Pan Snitko 
with greater ceremony; not so great, however, that the officer 
could fail to see that he was conversing with a more distin- 
guished warrior and a much more highly placed personage than 
himself—one, in short, who permitted intimacies only out of 
kindness. Pan Snitko, however, took it in good grace and let it 
all pass without a challenge. He was a good-hearted, easy-going 
soldier with a fine sense of humor, and he’d learned to take 
things as they came after a lifetime in the ranks. He had a great 
deal of respect for Volodyovski and felt himself truly unimpor- 
tant in the presence of a man as famous as Pan Zagloba. 

Mellehovitch wasn’t there when Basia read Volodyovski's 
letter. He’d left the room after handing her the message, under 
the pretext of seeing to his men, but actually to avoid getting 
sent to the servants’ quarters, which—in that place and 


time—could be expected with a man whose background and 
antecedents were open to question. 

But Pan Zagloba had time to look him over and said to Pan 
Snitko in a rather lofty and condescending manner but bearing 
Volodyovski’s words fresh in mind: 

“You’re most welcome here, sir. Most welcome. Well, well... 
Pan Snitko... I’ve heard of you, of course! Yes, | have ’siimamness 
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The Hidden Moon... Yes, yes, a most distinguished crest... But 
enet dorthey call that Tartar over there?” 

“Mellehovitch.” 

“Can't say I like his looks all that much. There’s something 
wild about him, like a hungry wolf. Michal writes that he’s a 
man of doubtful antecedents which sounds strange to me be- 
cause all our Polish and Lithuanian Tartars are gentry, even 
though they’re Muslims. I saw whole settlements of them up in 
Lithuania. They’re called Lipki over there though around here 
they're known as Tcheremisses. They’ve served the Common- 
wealth faithfully for an age and more, but many of them went 
over to Hmyelnitzki at the time of the peasant insurrection, and 
now, I hear, some of them are sniffing around the Horde... That 
Mellehovitch has a wolfish look about him. Has Colonel Volo- 
dyovski known him long?” 

“Since Pan Sobieski’s last campaign, when we rode across the 
Ukraine against Doroshenko and his Tartar allies.” 

“Ah, the last campaign! I couldn’t take part in it because Pan 
Sobieski entrusted me with something else, though he missed 
me sorely later on... Hmm. Well, well. So your family crest, sir, 
is the Hidden Moon? I’m impressed...! So where’s he from, this 
Mellehovitch?” 

“He calls himself a Lithuanian Tartar, but it’s a strange thing 
that none of them know him from before, even though he’s 
serving in their regiment. Which is why there’s some specula- 
tion about his antecedents despite his rather haughty bearing. 
He’s a splendid soldier though he’s close-mouthed about him- 
Seleeric rendered fine service at Bratzlav, and at the fight in 
Kalnik, which is why the Hetman promoted him to Leader of a 
Hundred, even though he’s the youngest man in his regiment. 
The Lipki think the world of him but nobody pays much 
attention to him among our serving gentry. Why? Because he’s 
a gloomy fellow. And because, as your distinguished excellency 
has observed, there’s something wolflike about him.” 

“But if he’s a brave soldier, and shed his blood in service, we 
should receive him here as one of ourselves,” Basia said at once. 
“Which is something my husband doesn’t forbid in his letter. 
You'll permit me, sir?” she turned to Pan Snitko. 

“Of course, ma’am! I’m always at the service of my Colonel’s 
Lady!” Pan Snitko cried out. 
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Basia vanished behind the door and Pan Zagloba sighed with 
satisfaction. “And what, sir, do you think of your Colonel’s 
Lady?” he grinned at Pan Snitko. 

But the old soldier merely stuffed his fists into his eyes, leaned 
back in his chair, and cried out: “Ai, ai, ai!” After which he 
slapped his hands across his mouth and sat without a word, as if 
embarrassed by his admiration. 

“Pure marzipan, what?” Pan Zagloba smiled. 


* * * 


Meanwhile the marzipan reappeared in the doorway, leading 
Mellehovitch who looked more than ever like a fierce, suspi- 
cious bird of prey. 

“We've heard about your great deeds, sir,” Basia was saying to 
him. “Both from Pan Snitko and in my husband’s letter. So we'd 
like to meet you and know you a bit better. Dinner will be 
served soon. Please join us at the table.” 

“You’re welcome, young fellow,” Pan Zagloba added kindly, 
though keeping his distance. “Come in, if you please. That’s it. 
Yes. Comecloser. © 

The young Tartar’s darkly handsome face didn’t lose much of 
its glowering scowl but it was clear that he was grateful to be 
treated well and that he hadn’t been ordered to stay amoneuame 
lackeys. Basia went out of her way to show him every courtesy, 
having guessed by instinct, and by the gentle goodness of a 
woman’s heart, that his suspicious pride was a defense against 
those painful and embittering humiliations that he must have 
suffered many times because of his unknown origins. She spoke 
to him in exactly the same tone and manner as she addressed Pan 
Snitko, the only difference being the deference due to the older 
man because of his age, and she displayed great interest in the 
heroic actions that brought him his promotion. 

Pan Zagloba caught on quickly to Basia’s intentions and also 
addressed himself frequently to the menacing young Tartar. He, 
in turn, spoke well and to the point—although it took him a 
long time to shed his scowling image—and his sharp answers and 
proud, haughty manner not only failed to betray a crude or 
vulgar background but actually astonished the old knight with 
their courtliness. 


‘That’s not a peasant,’ Pan Zagloba thought, surprised and 
intrigued. ‘That’s a noble’s spirit.’ 

Then he addressed the young man aloud. “And where’s your 
father living, my young sir?” 

“In Lithuania,’ Mellehovitch said and flushed as if challenged. 

“Lithuania’s a big country. It’s as if you said: in the Common- 
wealth.” 

“Our land’s no longer in the Commonwealth. My father had 
some property near Smolensk but all those territories have now 
fallen to the Russians.” 

“T also had some large holdings near Smolensk,” observed Pan 
Zagloba, “having come to them through a childless kinsman. 
But I preferred to give them up and stick with the Common- 
wealth and with my own kind.” 

“That’s what I’m doing too,” Mellehovitch said. 

“Which is an honorable thing for anyone to do,” Basia added 
warmly. 

But Pan Snitko shrugged slightly as if to say: ‘God only knows 
who you are and where you’ve come from, fellow,’ and Pan Zagloba 
took note of it and said to Mellehovitch: 

“And do you believe in Christ, young man? Or, putting it 
bluntly though with no offense intended, are you still blunder- 
ing about in error and superstition?” 

“I became a Christian and abandoned Islam which is why I 
had to leave my father’s home,” Mellehovitch said. 

“If that’s the reason why you turned your back on your 
natural father then God will never turn His back on you! And 
the best example of his mercy is that you’re now free to drink 
wine, which you wouldn’t be able to do if you’d stayed a 
Muslim.” 

Snitko burst into laughter but Mellehovitch clearly didn’t 
care to be questioned about his life and lineage and glared more 
savagely than ever. 

However Pan Zagloba didn’t pay a great deal of attention to 
the scowling Tartar. He had developed a distinct aversion for the 
morose young man, especially since his fierce, slitted eyes and 
his restless gestures reminded him of Bohun, a famous Cossack 
leader of another era that the old knight didn’t like to think 
about too often. 


x * * 


Meanwhile dinner was served. The rest of the afternoon and 
evening passed in last minute preparations for the trip, and they 
set Out next morning, even before first light, so as to get to 
Hreptyov in a single day. 

More than a dozen wagons rolled along behind them because 
Basia decided to stock the Hreptyov larders in a sumptuous 
manner; a long string of heavily-laden camels followed behind 
the wagons, along with a herd of pack-horses that groaned under 
the weight of smoked meats and grain sacks; with a small herd 
of Steppe cattle and a sizable flock of sheep driven at the tail-end 
of the caravan. Mellehovitch and his Tartar soldiers rode at the 
head of the column while the dragoons surrounded the covered 
charabanc in which Basia drove with Pan Zagloba. She badly 
wanted to ride one of the remount horses but the old knight 
begged her to restrain herself, at least at the beginning of the 
journey. 

“T wouldn’t mind so much if you’d behave yourself and keep 
in one place,” he told her. “But you'll start running out into the 
bush, and showing off your horsemanship, and galloping in and 
out of the column, and that won’t be right.” 

“And why won’t it be right?” 

“Because it'll go against the dignity expected from the wife of 
a Commandant, that’s why.” 

Basia did not protest. She was as happy and light-hearted as a 
bird. She wished for only two things since her marriage. One 
was to give Michal a son. The other was to live with him, for at 
least a year, in some stannitza at the edge of the fabled Wild 
Lands, to get her fill of a frontier soldier’s life, to sample war and 
to taste adventure in the wilderness, to see the great Steppe with 
her own eyes, and to experience those thrills and dangers that 
she’d heard about from her earliest childhood. She had dreamed 
about all that even as a girl and here, at last, those dreams were 
coming true. What’s more, she’d experience them at the side of 
the man she loved, the most famous: Steppe soldier in the 
Commonwealth, of whom people said that he could find an 
enemy even underground. 

She felt—this young Colonel’s Lady—as if wings were sprout- 
ing from her shoulders, and the joy that swept through her was 
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so intense that she wanted to cry out and shout and jump up and 
down, but the need to keep up a dignified appearance kept her 
still and quiet because she’d promised herself to behave like a 
stable and mature woman, and to win the love and admiration 
of her husband’s soldiers. 


* * * 


She confided some of these thoughts to Pan Zagloba as they 
rode along, and he smiled at her with fond amusement as if he 
were humoring a beloved child. 

“You'll be the apple of everybody’s eye,” he told her. “You 
can count on that. And everybody out there’s going to walk 
around you as if you were the first of your kind they’d seen. A 
woman in a frontier outpost is a rarity.” 

“And when it comes to action I’ll set a good example.” 

“Of what?” 

“Of courage!” She used the word for courage which also 
means manhood and Pan Zagloba was even more amused. “I’m 
just afraid that there’ll be other troops stationed beyond Hrep- 
tyov, like in Mohilev and Rashkov, so we won’t get to see a real 
Tartar even if we need one.” 

“And I, my dear,’—Pan Zagloba grew considerably more 
serlous— ‘am afraid that we'll see a lot more of them than we’d 
want. It’s not for my sake that I’m worried about them, that goes 
without saying, but it’s your safety that I’m thinking of. What 1s 
this, d’you think the tchambuls are under some kind of obligation 
to come out of the south and head only for Mohilev and 
Rashkov? They can come straight out of the east, out of the 
Steppe and Belgorod beyond it, or they can follow the course of 
the Dniester on the Moldavian side and erupt into the Com- 
monwealth wherever they want, even above Hreptyov. What’s 
to stop them from doing that? Eh? Unless, of course, they hear 
that I am now in residence in Hreptyov, in which case they’ll go 
around, because they know me all too well.” 

“And I suppose they don’t know Michal? I suppose they 
won't try to go around him?” 

“They'll try to dodge him too, unless they come in great 
strength which can also happen. Besides, he’ll be looking for 
them on his own.” 


“T thought as much! Tell me, though, is it a real wilderness 
around Hreptyov? It seems so close to civilization!” 

“Tt couldn’t be more real. There was a time, when I was still 
a lad, when this was a busy, populated country. You’d ride from 
one homestead to another and one small town or village to the 
next. I knew it well, I was here often! I remember when Ushitza 
was a big, bustling town! The late Pan Konyetzpolski proposed 
me for the post of Starosta there. But then there was the peasant 
insurrection, and the Hmyelnitzki troubles, and it all went to 
rack and ruin. It was already a barren wilderness when we came 
this way to rescue Helen, Yan Skshetuski’s wife, a couple of 
dozen years ago, and the tchambuls must’ve gone through here 
twenty times since then... Pan Sobieski tore these lands out of 
the clutch of the Cossacks and the Tartars once again, like you’d 
tear a bone out of a dog’s gullet, but there still aren’t many 
people settled over here... All there’s plenty of are cut-throats in 
their hideouts...” 

Here Pan Zagloba started peering eagerly around, nodding his 
head and recalling former times. 

“Dear God!” he mused. “It seemed to me, the time we rode 
through here to free Skshetuski’s Helen, that old age was just 
around the corner, and now I think that I was a young man 
because it was all close to twenty-four years ago! Michal was still 
a young buck with less hair on his lip than I’ve on my fist. But 
it’s all as clear in my mind as if it happened yesterday. The only 
thing that seems different to me are the forests and the wild 
growth everywhere around that’s gotten thicker and bigger 
since the farming folk took themselves off to safer places.” 


Chapter Twenty-eight 


IT HAPPENED THEN, just beyond the old Mongol trading post of 
Cathay-gorod, that they plunged into those deep forests which 
covered a large part of that country in those days. Now and then, 
especially in the region of the Studyennitza, they came across 
open land and caught a glimpse of the high, desolate banks of the 
Dniester River, and of the plains on the Moldavian side which 
spread to the highlands across the horizon. 

Deep gorges and ravines, the lairs of wild beasts and much 
fiercer humans, cut across their path. Sometimes these chasms 
Were precipitous and narrow. Others were broader, with mild 
slopes covered by tangled underbrush and a silent forest. Melle- 
hovitch led his horsemen into those murky depths with tense, 
sharp-eyed caution, like all cavalrymen who enter hostile coun- 
try, and when the tail end of the convoy was still perched on the 
high edge of the road above, its head sunk to what seemed like 
the underworld. Sometimes Basia and Pan Zagloba had to climb 
out of their wagon and walk down on foot; Pan Michal had done 
his best to cut a clean trail, but it was still too dangerous in places 
for wagons and horses. 

Freshwater springs bubbled from the soil at the bottom of the 
canyons, or swift streams rustled there across broken stone, 
swelling in Spring with the snows melted off the Steppes. The 
sun burned hotly through the forests and the open grassland; but 
here, in the dark, stone gullets of the chasms, a damp chill 
crouched in eternal ambush and seized the passerby. The bleak, 
grim forest gripped those rocky slopes and clenched across the 
edges overhead as if to shield those murky depths from the 
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golden sunlight. At times, however, they rode through whole 
stretches of mature timberland that had been toppled, smashed 
and splintered, with tree trunks piled across each other, the 
branches tangled and crushed together into an impenetrable 
thicket, and all of them were either dry and dead or covered 
with rusty leaves and pine fronds. 

“What happened to these woods?” Basia asked Pan Zagloba 
the first time they caught sight of this devastation. 

“Here and there it could be old defensive barriers, thrown up 
by past inhabitants against the Horde, or by the rebel peasants 
against our own forces. In other places, it’s the Moldavian winds 
that batter these woods like that. Old folks say that unearthly 
creatures, or even the Devil, have their frolics when that wind 
is blowing.” 

“And you, sir, did you ever see such a Devils Froligag 

“See one? No, I can’t say I saw one. But I heard devils 
shouting ‘U-ha! U-ha!’ and having a good time. Ask Michal. He 
heard them too: 

Basia was a brave young woman, but she was just a bit uneasy 
about ghosts, and feared evil spirits, so she began to make quick 
signs of the cross. 

“What a dreadful landscape,” she said. 

And, indeed, some of the deeper gorges seemed ghostly and 
malignant because they were not only dark with a murky twi- 
light but soundless and airless as well. No winds blew within 
them. Branches didn’t rustle in that breathless silence. The only 
sounds came from the clicking hooves and snorting of the 
horses, the creak of the cartwheels, and the loud shouts of the 
wagon drivers in the most dangerous and forbidding places. 

Sometimes the Tartars or dragoons chanted a Steppe ballad, 
but the dense forest wall made no reply, either in human voices 
or the cry of animals. 


* * * 


But if the gloomy gorges made a dark impression on the 
travelers, the upper country spread into .cheerful vistas, even 
where the forests ran into one another. It was quiet Autumn 
weather. The sun rode through its own sky-blue Steppe, un- 
troubled by the smallest cloud, and bathed the woods, cliffs and 
meadows in a golden glow. Seen in that light, the pines were 


gold or crimson; and the spiders’ webs that clung to the trees, 
and to the undergrowth and single blades of grass, glittered as 
brightly as if they too had been spun from sunbeams. October 
had come to its golden midpoint, and many birds, especially 
those which felt the night chill more acutely, began their long 
aerial trek out of the Commonwealth towards the Black Sea. In 
that bright, cloudless space, long strings of cranes weaved south- 
ward, screaming their shrill cries in their intricate formations, 
with flocks of wild geese and other waterfowl] beside them. 

Here and there but high above the migrants, hung danger in 
the form of eagles drifting on outspread wings; grim hawks 
circled slowly elsewhere in hungry search of prey. Nor were the 
open fields deprived of winged inhabitants who’d rather look for 
safety among the tall grasses. Flocks of rust-colored partridges 
and quail burst into the air from under the hooves of the Tartar 
horses every other moment; Basia could also see long-billed 
herons standing like far-off sentries or stalking through the 
marshlands, and her cheeks reddened at the sight and her eyes 
shined brightly. 

“We'll hunt them with greyhounds, Michal and I!’’she cried 
and clapped her hands with pleasure. 

“If your husband was a peaceful stay-at-home he’d soon have 
a grey beard with a wife like you,” Pan Zagloba told her. “But I 
knew whom to give you to. Another woman might show a bit 
of gratitude, don’t you think?” 

Basia planted a quick warm kiss on each of his cheeks and the 
old man melted altogether. 

“Loving hearts are as good in old age as a warm spot by the 
fireside,” he said, then added after a thoughtful pause: “It’s an 
odd thing. I’ve always liked the female gender, but I'll be 
damned if could tell you why. They’re a devilish untrustworthy 
lot and as fluttery as quail. But they’re all soft and helpless when 
they want to be, like a flock of children, and the heart squeaks 
in a man with pity whenever anything bad happens to one of 
them. Give me another hug, what d’you say?” 

Basia would have been glad to hug the whole world just then 
so she obliged the old knight and they drove on in excellent high 
spirits. They traveled slowly because the heavily-laden wagons 
wouldn’t be able to keep up with them at a faster pace, and it 


was too dangerous to let them lag behind with only a troop or 
two around them in those woods. 

But as they neared Ushitza, the landscape narrowed and 
became more broken. The ravines were deeper and the forests 
darker. Time and again the wagons broke down, or the horses 
started backing up and refused to go ahead, and there were long 
delays. The ancient highway which ran to Mohilev at one time, 
was so thickly overgrown in the past twenty years that barely a 
trace of it remained here and there, and they had to follow 
difficult, rocky trails cut by passing armies, both those of long 
ago and more recent times, which often led nowhere. 

Nor did they escape accidents. Mellehovitch’s mount stum- 
bled on the edge of a ravine and rolied down the slope to the 
bottom along with its rider, who sustained such a deep cut on 
the crown of his head that he lost consciousness for a while. 
Basia and Pan Zagloba immediately mounted a pair of spare 
horses, and the Commandant’s Lady ordered that the Tartar be 
placed gently in the wagon and driven with great care. From that 
moment on, she halted the convoy at every freshwater spring 
and bound his head with cloths wrung in clear, cold water, 
working with her own hands to patch his wound and make his 
journey easier. 

Most of the time he lay still and pale and kept his eyes closed. 
But one time, as she leaned over him to change the cold 
dressings, and asked him how he felt, he opened his eyes, caught 
her hand in his and raised it to his grey, bloodless lips in place of 
an answer. 

It was only after a while that he seemed to regain conscious- 
ness and awareness and said in the dialect of the Little Russians: 
“Oy, dobre, yako davno ne buvalo... It’s a long time since I’ve felt this 
good.” 


* * * 


The whole day passed in that kind of journeying. At last the 
sun flushed an angry scarlet and rolled like a gigantic millstone 
to the Moldavian side. The Dniester glowed, shining in the dusk 
like a fiery ribbon, and a lowering darkness welled up in the east 
and flowed out of the Wild Lands. 


Hreptyov was quite near then, or at least it wasn’t far away, 


but the horses were desperate for a rest so they pulled up for a 
longer break. 

It was the time for evening prayer. Here and there some 
dragoon began the Evensong, and the Lipki Tartars dismounted, 
spread sheepskins on the ground, and started praying with their 
faces turned towards the east. 

Their voices rose and fell like a murmuring sea so that at times 
the cry of ‘Allah! Allah!’ rang through whole swaying ranks; at 
other times, they rose to their feet, held their open palms close 
to their faces, and lost themselves in silent supplication as their 
dreamy, barely whispering voices, chanted a soft ‘ahitch-men, ah 
lahitch-men’ like a distant sigh. 

Basia watched the praying Tartars with great curiosity, sad 
that so many good men and fine soldiers would face hellfire after 
a lifetime of danger and hardships, especially since they were in 
daily contact with people who professed the true faith, and yet 
stayed blind to truth of their own free will. 

Pan Zagloba, who stood closer to reality in such contempla- 
tions, merely shrugged whenever Basia made that kind of com- 
ment. 

“God wouldn’t let those goat-sons into Heaven either way,” 
he observed. “For fear they’d bring their ugly insects with 
fem.” 

(iter that, getting a bit of help from a servant lad, he put on 
a quilted, furlined short-coat which was the perfect wear against 
the evening chill, and ordered the convoy forward once again. 
But the wagons had barely lurched ahead when five riders 
appeared suddenly on the high ground before them. 

Siieeipei parted ranks at once. 

“Michal!” Basia cried, spotting the rider who galloped before 
ine est. 


* * * 


This was indeed Pan Volodyovski who’d ridden out with just 
a few horsemen to meet and greet his wife. They spurred 
towards each other, shouting their joyful greetings, and then 
started to tell each, both at the same time, everything that 
happened to them while they were alone. 

Basia plunged into an excited tale of their journey, telling 
how Mellehovitch ‘banged his head on a stone,’ while the little 


knight reported on all his work in Hreptyov where, as he assured 
her, everything was ready and waiting to receive her ‘because five 
hundred axes have been hacking at those buildings for three weeks.’ 

Head-over-heels in love, the little colonel kept turning to his 
wife and throwing his arms around her, which seemed to go 
according to her mind as well because she rode so close to him 
that their horses’ flanks brushed against each other. 

The end of the journey was now clear in sight, but night had 
fallen in the meantime and a great golden moon brightened the 
bluish twilight. The darkness deepened and the moon grew 
whiter as it climbed higher in the sky, until at last its waning and 
uncertain light gave way to a reddening glow which rose before 
the convoy. 

“What is that?” Basia asked. 

“You'll see,” Volodyovski and his little whiskers twitched in 
a mysterious manner. “Just as soon as we’re through that last belt 
of woods that lies between us and Hreptyov.” 

“It’s Hreptyov then? Already?” 

“You'd see it plain as day if those trees weren’t in the way.” 

They plunged into the woods. But they had barely crossed to 
the midpoint of the darkened thickets when Basia saw a swarm 
of glittering small lights, twinkling like fireflies or like a moving 
skyful of bright blinking stars that crowded up ahead, and then 
watched them rushing up towards her at great speed, and then 
the whole stretch of woodland thundered with cries of welcome. 

“Vivat to our new lady!’ roared hundreds of voices. “Vivat to our 
exalted and illustrious ‘Pani komendantova!’ Vivat! Vivat! Vivat!” 

These were Pan Michal’s soldiers who ran on foot to greet 
and welcome Basia, and hundreds of them pushed their way 
through the escorting Lipki. Each held a long, split stave with a 
burning brand set into the notch, or a sputtering lantern which 
dripped flaming pitch like fiery tears. 

A mass of fierce, mustached faces—some of them frightening 
in their ferocity but all alight with the brightest joy—closed 
around Basia. Most of them had never set eyes on her before, 
and they expected a somewhat stately matron as their Colonel’s 
Lady, so they went wild with pleasure at the sight of this bright 
young woman, so little more than a mere child, who bowed 
gratefully towards them on her small white palfrey, with her 


beautiful, rosy face overjoyed to see them, but also hesitant with 
embarrassment at their unexpected welcome. 

“Thank you, gentlemen,” she murmured to right and left. 
“Thank you... I know it’s not just for me...” 

But her silvery voice vanished in the roars of ‘Vivat!’ and the 
whole woodland shook with the thundering voices. 

Gentlemen-troopers from the regiments of Pan Konyetzpol- 
ski, the Captain-General of Podolia, and of the Lord Chamber- 
lain of Premysl, crowded together with Motovidlo’s veteran 
Cossack Horse and the Tartar Levies. Everyone wanted to see 
their young Colonel’s Lady and get closer to her, and the more 
fiery among them grasped and kissed the edges of her coat or the 
boots in her stirrups. She was a sight so much beyond the 
expectations of those half-savage borderers who spent their lives 
in raids, manhunts, massacres and bloodshed, that their hardened 
hearts stirred and opened to feelings they had long forgotten. 
iiteyenad come out to greet her out of their affection for 
Volodyovski, and perhaps to flatter him as well, and found 
themselves suddenly moved in their own right. That soft, smil- 
ing face, so innocent and childlike with its small, flared nostrils 
and bright, shining eyes, became precious to them in a single 
moment. 

“Detino ti nasha!”shouted the old Cossacks who were the true 
Steppe wolves of all her childhood legends. “Ey, you sweet little 
child of ours! Cheruvim kajhe, pa’ne regimentar!” they cried out to 
Volodyovski. “A true angel, colonel!” 
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“A morning star, as I live and breathe!” howled the serving 
gentry. “A precious little flower! We'll die for her gladly!” 

The Lipki troopers smacked their swollen lips with every sign 
of oriental admiration and respect, placed their open palms 
reverently on their powerful chests and murmured ‘Allah! AI- 
lah!’ while Volodyovski sat back, moved but also pleased, and 
took his pride in Basia. 

The shouts went on. The convoy rolled at last out of the 
woods and the travelers caught sight of massive wooden struc- 
tures clustered in a broad, palisaded circle on a spreading hilltop. 
This was the stronghold or stannitza of Hreptyov, as clear to see 
as if it were daylight, because huge bonfires burned all around 
the steep defensive slope, with entire tree trunks piled in the 
flames. The whole parade ground inside was ablaze with similar 


although smaller watch-fires, carefully guarded in case the flying 
sparks carried the fire to the fresh log buildings. 

The throng of soldiers now put out their torches and each of 
them unslung a musket or a fowling piece and blasted out a 
welcoming salute in honor of their lady who, as the custom of 
the times demanded and required, would be as much the mistress 
of their fate from this moment on as if she were a sovereign 
princess among her retainers. 

The regimental singers and musicians marched out to greet 
her at the foot of the fortification with the long, curved, war- 
horns of the serving gentry, the Cossacks’ pipes, cymbals, drums 
and other instruments, and finally with the shrill flutes and 
whistles which were the heart of all Tartar music. Dogs barked 
and bayed everywhere in excitement, and fearful cattle bellowed 
hollowly to add to the uproar. 

The convoy was now far behind and Basia rode at the head of 
the advancing column, flanked by her husband and Pan Zagloba. 

Above the gates, prettily dressed in pine fronds, gleamed an 
inscription written on greased, transparent bladders with candles 
set and glowing inside them: 


‘Of happy moments may Cupid not deny... 
‘Crescite,’ dear guests! 


Flower and multiply!’ 


“Vivant! Floreant!” howled the border soldiers when Basia and 
the little knight stopped to read the sign. 

“By God,” said Pan Zagloba. “I too am a guest butititiege 
wishes for multiplication apply to me as well then I’ve no idea 
what to do about them.” 

But the old knight found a special, illuminated sign meant for 
him alone and read it out with quite considerable satisfaction 
and enjoyment. 


‘Long life to Pan Zagloba, a man without peer, 
Honored by all good soldiers to whom he is dear.’ 


Pan Michal was close to bursting with his own excitement and 
invited all the officers and the serving nobles to supper in his 
quarters while one or two barrels of homebrewed vodka were 


U 


o the parade ground for the celebrating soldiers. A 
f cattle also fell victim to the celebration and were 
-over the open fires. The border fortress boomed 
and volleys long past the midnight hour, so that the 
ut-throats cowering in their forest hideouts were 


Chapter Twenty-nine 


PAN VOLODYOVSKI HAD NO TIME to waste in his border outpost 
where his men worked as if their lives hung upon their labors. 
Fewer than a hundred soldiers were on duty at any time in 
Hreptyov; the rest were always out on various expeditions. 
Troop-sized detachments combed the caves and gorges all the way 
to Ushitza and beyond, living in constant war, because the bands 
of cut-throats fought hard for their lives and often came in 
superior numbers, so that it sometimes took a formal battle to beat 
them and crush them. 

Such missions, sometimes in regimental strength, would take 
a week or more, while smaller columns rode as far as Bratzlav 
beyond the Ukraine, scouting for Doroshenko and Crimean 
Tartars. The task of these smaller scouting parties was the cap- 
turing of prisoners to question, so their nights and days passed 
in unending manhunts in the Steppe. Other patrols went down 
the Dniester to Mohilev and Yampol to keep contact with 
commandants stationed in those places. Yet others crouched in 
listening posts on the Valachian border, while work details and 
parties bridged the streams and rivers and repaired the old, 
abandoned highway. 

A region in which there is so much activity soon becomes 
peaceful and secure. Such of the quieter people as still ivecmim 
the territory, and weren’t committed to a life of banditry and 
pillage, started drifting homeward to their abandoned dwellings. 
At first they slunk home as carefully as wolves, but then moved 
boldly and in thicker numbers as the joys of banditry dimmed in 
the shadow of Volodyovski's gallows. 
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Hreptyov itself received a welcome smattering of Jewish 
artisans. Once in a while there’d be a visit from an Armenian 
trader, while lesser booth-keepers were in and out of the strong- 
hold almost all the time. Pan Volodyovski could hope that if 
God and the Hetman left him in this command long enough to 
make an impression, the savage wilderness around him would, 
in time, turn into something different. 

What he had done, he knew, was a mere beginning. A world 
of work and danger remained to be conquered. The roads were 
still too hazardous for travel. The glowering homesteaders, 
spoiled by easy pillage, were more likely to make friends with 
bandits than the military, and scurried back into their ravines at 
the first opportunity. The Dniester fords admitted large vatahas 


of freebooting Cossacks, Tartars, Magyars and Valachians—with 


God alone knew what else for company—and these swept across 
the countryside like Dobrudjan Tartars, attacking hamlets, 
homesteads and little market towns deep within the country, and 
looting whatever they could carry off. There wasn’t one mo- 
ment in a day when a border captain could put aside his saber or 
sling his musket on a hook, but a beginning had been made and 
the future looked promising enough. 

The most sensitive listening posts, however, had to be planted 
in the east. Doroshenko’s restless Cossack masses and their allied 
Belgorodian Tartars broke out of bounds almost all the time, 
spewed out their raiding parties which were often several thou- 
sand strong, harassed the scattered Polish military outposts, and 
burned and devastated whatever came their way. But because 
these were supposedly break-away bands which acted on their 
own, without the knowledge of either their ataman or their 
Khan, the little commandant could fall on them and crush them 
without bringing down a storm of retaliation on the entire 
country. He even hunted for them in the Steppe and left them 
with such memories of disaster that the most hardset and violent 
among them lost their taste for raiding. 


a es 
In the meantime Basia was making herself at home in Hrep- 


tyov. She was entranced by that military life which she’d never 
observed at such close range before. All the activity, the expedi- 


tions, the soldiers’ homecoming after a campaign—and even the 


sight of prisoners—pleased her beyond measure. She told Volo- 
dyovski that she must take part in at least one mission but, for 
the time being, she had to be content with sight-seeing around 
Hreptyov, riding a swift Tartar pony beside Pan Zagloba and the 
little knight, and running with the hounds after a fox or two. It 
happened that the chase turned out a fierce wild boar now and 
then, and he'd scuttle away into the tall grasses, and they’d ride 
him down in the chaparral with Basia galloping right behind the 
hounds so that she’d be the first to reach the beast when he 
turned, tusks flashing, and fire her pistol straight between the 
furious scarlet eyes. 

Pan Zagloba liked falconry the best and he’ d take out some of 
the excellent hunting birds that a few of the officers had on 
hand. She’d go out with him, relishing the sense of danger that 
the chase provided in that savage country, but Pan Michal would 
send a couple of d@zem—men to watch out for her in@eesem 
because although the Hreptyov garrison always knew what was 
happening for twenty miles around them the little knight took 
no chances when it came to Basia. 

His soldiers loved her more each day because she watched 
over the quality of their food and drink, looked after the sick 
and saw to it that the wounded got the best of care. Even the 
dour, scowling Mellehovitch, whose head injury still gave him 
violent headaches, and whose heart was more hardened and 
embittered than all the rest together, would brighten up at the 
sight of her. Old soldiers praised her to high heaven, pointing to 
her cavalier dash and her extensive knowledge of military affairs. 

“Come the day we lose the Little Falcon,” they’d nod to each 
other, “she could take command, and it’d be no hardship to die 
for such a brigadier.” 

It also happened that when Volodyovski was away and there’d 
be some breach of discipline, or some other failure in carrying 
out his orders, Basia growled at the offending troopers, and the 
hardbitten borderers would take her admonishment to heart 
even more than the stern disciplinary measures which her hus- 
band dispensed with an iron hand. 

Trained in the school of Prince Yeremi Vishnovyetzki, the 
little brigadier knew how to keep a tight rein on his fierce 
command, and his ruthless Steppe borderers toed the line with 
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the obedience and docility of children, but Basia’s presence had 
a powerful mollifying influence none the less on the worst of 
their rough-and-ready habits. 

In the Light Horse Regiment of Pan Mikolai Pototzki there 
were many highborn nobles serving in the ranks, all of them 
men of breeding and civilization, who had lost most of their 
polish in the savagery of a lifelong war and in the rigors of 
frontier service, but who were still able to offer a certain leav- 
ening of chivalry and manners. These veterans of a hundred 
battles and campaigns would come often to their colonel’s quar- 
ters, along with the officers of the other regiments, spinning 
their tales of past wars and adventures in which they’d taken 
part, and turning the long Autumn evenings into times of 
wonder. 

Pan Zagloba was, of course, the foremost of such storytellers. 
He was by far the oldest man in Hreptyov. He’d seen the most 
and, by his own account, he had done the most, and he hardly 
let anybody else get a word in edgewise. But when a few 
quart-sized cups of mead got him nodding sleepily, and to slump 
for a snooze in the comfortable armchair that the others were 
always quick to offer him, then the floor was open to everybody 
else. 

And they had much to tell. 

There were men among them who'd traveled to Moscow and 
Sweden, both in war and peace. There were old Steppe warriors 
who had spent their youth in the Zaporohjan Sietch way back 
before the times of Hmyelnitzki and the Cossack holocaust, 
when the Poles and the Cossacks fought side-by-side like broth- 
ers against the Turks and Tartars. There were escaped or ran- 
somed captives of the Tartars who had spent years as slaves and 
herdsmen in the Crimea, who dug the Sultan’s wells in the 
pleasure palaces of Baktchi-saray, who had seen Asia Minor, who 
sailed through the Aegean archipelago as Turkish galley slaves, 
who prayed at Christ’s sepulcher in Jerusalem, and who’d expe- 
rienced every kind of hardship and adventure but, none the less, 
came back to the colors to spend their final years in this border 
service, and to expend their last breath and drop of blood in the 
defense of that ravaged and bloodstained frontier. | 


* * * 


When the days became shorter in November, and the eve- 
nings lengthened, and the Steppe quietened down because the 
tall grasses had begun to die, such gatherings in the colonel’s 
house became nightly fare. 

Pan Motovidlo, the Ruthenian leader of the Cossack troop- 
ers, came often to sip the mulled wine, to talk and to listen. He 
was a tall, thin man, as dry and weathered as a lanceshaft, who 
had spent more than twenty years in constant border service. 
Pan Deyma, whose brother had that famous fatal meeting with 
Pan Ubish which Basia’s former guardian hked to talk about, 
was another caller, as was Pan Mushalski who’d been a man of 
great wealth and possessions but who was taken captive by the 
Tartars in his younger years, rowed as a galley-slave in the 
Turkish war fleet, clawed his way to freedom, and turned his 
back on all his properties to seek a lifelong vengeance on the 
Turks and Tartars. He was a mounted archer without peer who’d 
shoot a heron out of the sky anytime anybody wanted. 

Others who came were Pan Vilga and Pan Nenashinyetz, both 
of them great soldiers, along with Pan Hromyka and Pan Bavdi- 
novitch and others of their kind, and all of the eastern world 
came to its thrilling and awe-inspiring life when they started on 
their evening tales. 

Listening entranced, Basia saw living pictures of Baktchi- 
saray, Istanbul, the minarets and mosques of the Muslim 
prophet, the sky-blue waters of the Bosphorus, the sparkling 
fountains and the teeming throngs of the Sultan’s harem, the 
swarms of people in the huge stone city, the various tribal and 
imperial armies, the dreaded janissaries and the whirling der- 
vishes, and that entire vast mass of threatening, restless and 
merciless humanity that hurled itself time and time again against 
these frontier territories of eastern Ruthenia, and against all the 
churches and crosses throughout western Europe, and which the 
Commonwealth held back year after year with her bloodstained 
Breast: 

The old soldiers settled down in her rough-hewn parlor like 
a flock of storks tired by their journeys,-hunched around her 
table in just the way that those far-ranging birds perched on old 
burial mounds, resting in the Steppe, and filled the evenings 
with their clacking voices. 

Pine logs burned and crackled in the hearth, throwing harsh 


beams of light into the shadows. Moldavian wine steamed on the 
glowing coals, set there by Basia’s order, and serving lads dipped 
long-handled copper beakers into the fragrant liquor and kept 
the knights’ goblets filled whenever they emptied. The cries of 
the sentries on the walls, calling out their ‘All’s well’ on the hour, 
came distantly from beyond the chamber. The locusts, ebout 
which Volodyovski had complained, chirped their skittery songs 
under the fresh, pine floorboards; and the November wind that 
blew out of the north, and which grew colder each night with 
the promise of approaching Winter, hissed harshly now and then 
through the cracks in the log-house walls which had been 
caulked with moss. 

It was on such chilly evenings that she loved to sit in the 
quiet, brightly lit parlor of her timbered house, listening to the 
Preatitakine tales of adventure. 


Chapter Thirty 


IT WAS ON JUST such an evening that Pan Mushalski told his own 
extraordinary story. 

“May the Supreme Being safeguard the Commonwealth,” he 
began. “Along with all of us and, in particular, her ladyship here 
present, who is a worthy spouse of our commandant, and whose 
splendors are surely too great for eyes like ours. I don’t want to 
compete with Pan Zagloba, whose adventures would throw 
Dido and all her maids-in-waiting into dumbstruck wonder, but 
since all of you in this distinguished company demand the casus 
cognoscere meos, or an accounting of my past, I won’t slight your 
worships by holding it back. 

“In my youth I inherited some substantial properties near 
Tarashtcha in the Ukraine. I also had two fine villages, left me 
by my mother in the quiet country around Yaslo, but I preferred 
to make my home on my father’s lands, since they lay closer to 
the Tartars and so promised greater challenges and adventures. 
A young man’s fancy for adventure drew me to the Sietch but 
there was no room for our kind there any more, not after all 
those years of bloodshed with Hmyelnitzki. I did, however, go 
often to the Wild Lands with other restless spirits, and I tasted 
some exhilarating times out in the tall grasses. I had a good life 
back home on my estates and the only thing that stuck in my 
craw was a lousy neighbor. He was a common peasant from near 
Byelotzerkyev who was a Zaporohjan Cossack in his youth, 
served in the Sietch, became a regimental ataman, and spent some 
time as a Cossack representative in Warsaw where he was enno- 


bled. 
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“His name was Didyuk,” Pan Mushalski said. “I should add at 
this point that my family is a very old one, descended from a 
certain chieftain of the ancient Samnites named Musca, which 
means housefly in Polish. This Musca suffered some hard reverses 
in fighting the Romans, made his way to the court of Zyemovit, 
the son of Piast, our first Polish King, who changed his name to 
Muscalski for greater convenience, and which our later genera- 
tions altered to Mushalski. 

“Being aware, then, of such ancient and distinguished lineage, 
I looked with special abhorrence and contempt at this jumped- 
up Didyuk. I would’ve let him be if he’d at least show some 
respect for the high honor that met him when he was ennobled, 
and if he professed the greatness and superiority of the gentry 
over the lesser orders of the Kingdom like the rest of us. But he, 
while holding lands as a knighted member of the gentry, made 
light of his dignity and his sense of place, and never missed a 
chance to spit out some slighting jibe about it. 

“Is my shadow longer nowadays?” he’d sneer. “I was born a 
Cossack and I’ll die a Cossack, and you can take your coats-of-arms 
and crests and privileges and all your noble blood and stuff it, along 
with the rest of your damned Polish ways and, for that matter, 
everything else about you snotty Poles. 

“The presence of her ladyship prevents me from showing the 
foul gestures he’d make at that point,” the grim old archer said, 
“but I began to hate him with a passion. I gave him a hard time 
but he stood his ground. He was a hardbitten, fearless man and 
he gave me even better than he got. He'd have come at me with 
a saber but I wouldn’t fight him, keeping in mind his vulgar 
origins. I loathed him like the plague and he paid me back with 
ferocious hatred. One time in Tarashtcha, he fired a pistol at me 
in the market square, and came within an inch of killing me, and 
I split his head wide open with a battlehammer. I raided him on 
two occasions with my manor people and he attacked me twice 
with mob of hoodlums. I wanted to set the law on him. But what 
law is there in the Ukraine where most towns are still a heap of 
smoking ruins? Anyone who could call out a band of cut-throats 
on the public highways didn’t need to worry about any lawsuit 
in the Commonwealth! And that’s what he did, without a 
thought for our mother country which lifted him up to a 
knight’s estate, gave him his freedoms and his privileges which, 
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in turn, vested him with the rights and powers of landowning 
gentry, and with all those liberties, excessive though they are, 
which are unheard of in any other nation. 

“If we’d been able to meet and talk like neighborsa iam 
gnarled borderer went on, “I might’ve convinced him and got 
him to change his ways. But the only time we ever saw each 
other was with a flintlock grasped in one fist and a swordhilt in 
the other. My loathing for him gnawed at me to such a point 
that my skin turned yellow, as if I were being eaten alive with 
fever. All I thought about was how to get-my hands on him. 
Hatred, I knew, was a mortal sin, so all I planned to do was flay 
his back with a bullwhip for all those insults leveled at the 
gentry, and then, forgiving him like a Christian for all his 
personal violence against me, simply have him shot. 

“But God ruled otherwise,” Pan Mushalski said. “I had a fine 
piece of pastureland some way beyond the village and I went 
there one day to have a look at it. I was there just long enough 
for nine Hail Marys when I heard some kind of clamor ringing in 
my ears. I looked around and there was smoke hanging above 
the village like a storm cloud. Then people came running. 
‘Tartars!’ they yelled. ‘The Horde!’ And right behind them came 
a veritable swarm of that slant-eyed vermin, thick as locusts! The 
arrows rained like a cloudburst all around, and everywhere I 
looked there were sheepskin coats and those devil faces. I 
jumped for my horse! But I’d hardly got one foot in the stirrup 
when there were five or six lariats ‘round my body. I tore at 
them with all my strength, and I had a lot of muscle in those 
days... But nec Hercules, as the saying goes, one man’s strength 1s 
futile against the many... and three months later I was in a village 
beyond Baktchi-saray with all the other captives. 

“My master’s name was Selim-bey. He was a rich Tartar but 
a cruel man and without any feeling for his slaves. We dug wells 
all day under the whip and worked in his fields. I thought I’d 
buy my freedom, I had the means at home, and I sent letters by 
an Armenian trader to my estates near Yaslo. I don’t know if 
they ever got there, or if the ransom was intercepted somewhere 
along the way, but no moneys came, and in a short while they 
took me to Istanbul and sold me to the galleys. 

“T could talk for a week or more about that city,’ the grim old 
borderer went on after a while. “I doubt if there’s another like 


it anywhere on earth. So many great stone buildings, such 
Ornaments and riches, and with as many people everywhere 
around as there are grass-blades in the Steppe or stones in the 
Dniester. Huge walls, so thick that a highway could run along 
their top, and janissaries march there forty men abreast. One 
great tower right next to another, and the town itself is full of 
wandering dogs which the Turks don’t harm because, most 
likely, they feel kinship for them, being such dogs themselves... 
There’re only slaves and masters in their hierarchy, and there’s 
no slavery harder than among the heathen. God knows if this is 
true, but I heard in the galleys that the waters of the Bosphorus 
and the Golden Horn sprung from the tears of the slaves. A lot 
of mine flowed there as well... 

“There’s no match anywhere on earth for the power of the 
Turks,” Pan Mushalski resumed after another pause. “No other 
potentate has as many kings and rulers for vassals as the Turkish 
Sultan, and the Turks themselves say that if it weren’t for the 
mad dogs of Lehistan—which is their name for us and our 


Motherland—they’d have been masters of the world a long time 
azo, 

“All the rest of mankind lives as infidels and blasphemes the Prophet 
behind the Pole’s back,” they say. “Because,”—as they put it— “he 
crouches snarling at the foot of the cross like a rabid dog and bites at our 
hands... 

“And they’re right to say it,” the Steppe knight went on, 
“because isn’t that just what we do here in Hreptyov, and in the 
outer posts in Mohilev and Yampol? There is a lot of evil in our 
Commonwealth and maybe we’ve a share of that right here as 
well, but the way I see it, God will take our service into account 
some day, and so might the people...” 


* * * 


“But let me get back to my own story,” he resumed. “Those 
slaves who live on land, in the towns and villages, live a life of 
pain but they suffer fewer torments than those who must row 
the galleys. Because once they’re chained to their bench and 
their oar that’s where they remain for the rest of their lives. 
Those manacles are never opened, neither at night or in day- 
time, nor is there ever a Holy Day when a man might rest, and 
if the ship goes down in pugna navalis, as they say, the galley slave 
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goes with it. They sit naked on the oar deck, exposed to the 
weather. They’re chilled by the bitter cold of the wind at sea, 
scorched by the midday sun, and sluiced by every rain. Hunger 
torments them, and there’s no relief from the tears and back- 
breaking labor, because the oars are so long and heavy that each 
needs two men to move it... 

“They brought me there at night, chained me to the oaracnress 
from some other poor son of misfortune, and I got no look at 
him at all at night and in the shadows. Ah, when I heard the thud 
of that mallet and the clang and clatter of that chain... deam@oap 
I thought that they were driving the nails into my coffin, though 
I’d have preferred that. I prayed. But all hope was gone. It was 
as if an icy wind had blown it clean out of my heart. The 
Cawa-dji, or overseer, beat me into silence with his plaited whip, 
and I sat through the night without a word. But then the light 
broke and I glanced up at the other oarsman, wanting a look at 
the man with whom I’d be suffering and laboring until my last 


moment, and—Great God alive!—can anybody guess whom I 
saw seated in chains right in front of me? Didyuk! It was Didyuk! 
I knew him at once even though he was as naked as I and so thin 
that every bone was showing, and he had a beard down to his 
waist because he’d already been in the galleys a long time... 

“I started watching him and he stared at me, and neithemenums 
said one word to the other... because, to tell the truth, what was 
there to say? There we were, that’s where life would end for 
both of us, that’s where everything had led us... But that hatred 
was still so powerful between us that we couldn’t even greet 
each other like two Christian men. On the contrary, all those 
remembered injuries burst into such a flame in each of us, that 
we both felt a wild joy at the thought that our enemy’s torments 
were at least no lesser than our own... 

“That day the ship set sail, though it is always the galley slaves 
that move it. It was very strange to work the same oar with your 
most hated enemy, to eat such filth out of the same bow! that 
our dogs wouldn’t touch it back at home, to bend our backs to 
the same whip, gulp the same breath of sea air, suffer together 
and weep at the same time... We went through the Hellespont 
and then rowed into the Aegean, past island after island, and all 
of it was Turkish. So were the shores all around that sea. The 


whole world seemed Turkish while life at those oars became a 
never-ending torture... 

"The upper oarsmen,” he went on in a measured beat, as if 
still breathing across his galley oar, “sit in facing pairs on an open 
half-deck, running along the length of the galley, and that 
back-breaking work under that burning sun must be like life in 
Hell. The sun is so hot that the water seems to catch on fire, and 
when that glare begins to leap and dance on the wavetops you'd 
think a fiery rain was coming down upon you. Sweat poured off 
us until there was no more. Our tongues dried up, glued to the 
roofs of our mouths. At night the cold gnawed on us like a dog... 
And nowhere was there a word of comfort, a consoling 
thought... Nowhere! All that we had was pain, grief for the 
happiness that each of us had lost, more pain and bone-wracking 
labor... 


“Ah,’—and he gave a hopeless shrug—“‘words can’t come near 
P@estrith of it. We sailed all over the Archipelago and then 
around the Pelloponnesus. Day followed day. One week re- 
placed another. Not a word passed between me and Didyuk but 
God’s hand began to crush us both. Work and the weather were 
stripping the flesh off our bones, and those wounds lashed into 
our backs with rhinoceros hide festered in the sun. At night we 
prayed for death. I’d no sooner start drifting into sleep when I’d 
hear Didyuk: ‘Chryste pomyluy! Sviatchasta Prechistaya, pomyluy! 
fe@vemercy, Christ! Have mercy, Holiest Virgin. Let me die. 
Daiy umerty.... And he’d hear and see me begging the Holy 
Mother and the Infant Jesus to end my own torments...” 

Moved, Pan Mushalski shook his head slowly from side to side 
and stared into the fire as if it were the light of a revelation. 

“It was as if the sea winds were blowing all that hatred out of 
both our hearts,” he went on gravely. “There was less of it each 
day. At last, when I wept for my own suffering, I was weeping 
over his as well, and we were both looking at each other with 
new eyes. More than that, we started looking out for each other. 
When I shook with fever and couldn’t pull the oar he did all the 
rowing. When he got sick I did the same for him. When they 
brought us food each of us saw to it that the other got his fair 
share. In short we began to love each other. Ah, but wouldn't 
you know it? Human nature being what it is, neither of us 
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wanted to be the first to say it. Ah, what a stubborn devil he was! 
Avreal Uikrain tamse ule. 

“Then came a day when we’d both just about reached the end 
of our rope, and the word on deck was that we’d be fighting the 
Venetian fleet next day. Food was running out. The whipping 
was the only thing that wasn’t in short supply. Night came. We 
were both moaning, both praying hard, each in his own tongue. 
I looked up, saw him in the moonlight, and there were tears 
streaming all the way down into his beard. My heart swelled 
with pity, so I said: ‘Didyuk! We’re both from the same corner of the 
world. We are landsmen, brother! Can’t we try to forgive each other?’ 

“When he heard this—dear God!—what a bellow! What a 
flood of tears! He leaped up! All those chains were rattling. We 
threw ourselves into each other’s arms right across that oar, 
weeping and kissing each other. I can’t say how long we held 
each other because all memory left us then and time just disap- 
peared. We just stood there, hugging and shaking with tears...” 


* * * 


Pan Mushalski paused for a moment at this point and his 
fingers groped blindly around his moist eyes. There was a long 
silence which no one dared to break. Only the cold north wind 
hissed between the logs, and the fire crackled in the hearth, and 
the cicadas chattered in the floorboards. Then the old archer 
sighed and took a heavy breath. 

“The Lord God gave us His blessings and showed us His: 
mercy, as will become apparent in a moment,” he went on. “But 
in the meantime we paid a bitter price for our love and friend- 
ship. Holding each other like we did, we tangled all our chains 
and couldn’t break apart again. The overseers came and tore us 
loose but the bullwhip whistled over us for more than an hour. 
They lashed us without caring what they hit. Blood ran out of 
me like water, it flowed out of Didyuk, and dripped out of the 
scuppers into the sea in a single stream. Ah, well! Old times, 
dead and gone for ever, God be praised... But from that time on 
it never once occurred to me that I was descended from a 
Samnite chieftain while he was a jumped-up Byelotzerkvian 
peasant. I couldn’t love a brother more than I loved that man, 
and I’d have loved him even if he weren’t ennobled, though I 
was glad he was. And he was just as stubborn as he’d ever been, 


giving me better than he got, only now he paid with love for 
love instead of hate for hate. That’s the way he was, you see... 
That’s his Cossack nature. 

eVellpnext day there was a naval battle. The Venetians 
scattered our fleet to the four winds. Our galley, badly holed 
with cannon, hid in some empty little bay and had to be 
repaired. But all the soldiers had been killed and there was no 
one else to do the work, so they had to break our chains and give 
us tools and axes. We barely got to shore and I looked at Didyuk. 
He looked at me. We both had the same thought in our heads. 
‘Now?’ he asked. ‘Now!’ I said, and I smashed the head overseer 
right between the eyes while Didyuk got the captain. The other 
slaves took our lead and threw themselves on the rest of the 
Turks, and it was all over in an hour. Then we patched up that 
galley as best we could, went back to our oars but as free men 
this time, and God saw to it in His grace and mercy that the 
winds carried us to Venice. 

“We got back to the Commonwealth by begging on the 
roads,’ the old soldier said. “Once home, I shared my Yaslo 
properties with Didyuk and we both enlisted with the colors 
straight away to pay the heathen dogs for all our blood and tears. 
Didyuk went to the Sietch during the Podhayetz campaign, 
joined up with Sirko’s Zaporohjans, and raided the Crimea. 
What they did there, and what a diversion they provided for us, 
all you gentlemen know well enough so I don’t have to tell it 
because it’s all now a matter of history. On his way home, 
Didyuk took an arrow in some ambush and died of his wound, 
having settled his scores with interest, like he always did, and I 
am still here. And each time I draw my bow these days against a 
Turk or a Tartar I do it for Didyuk. And if that’s given rest or 
pleasure to his soul, then all you gentlemen here will admit that 
he must be happy.” 

Here Pan Mushalski paused once more and, once again, there 
was only the hiss of the wind and the crackling of the fire to 
break the heavy silence. The old warrior fixed his eyes on the 
flaming logs, thought deeply for another long and moving mo- 
ment, and finished his tale with these words: 

“There was Nalevayko and Loboda,” he named dead leaders 
of past Cossack risings. “We had Hmyelnitzki and his insurrec- 
tion, and now we have Dorosh. Our soil stays wet with blood, 


we keep quarreling and fighting each other, and yet God has 
planted some kind of seed of love deep in all our hearts. It’s just 
that this seed lies buried in rocky soil, as it were, and it takes 
oppression, whips and blood and tears to get it to flower, and it 
gives fruit only when in chains.” 

But Pan Zagloba snapped awake just then, having heard 
nothing of the tale beyond its beginning, and throwing in his 
comment where he thought it fit. 

“Once a peasant, always a peasant!” he said. 


Chapter Thirty-one 


MELLEHOVITCH, who was still licking himself back to health after 
his fall and injury in the canyon, took no part in the long-range 
sweeps and raiding expeditions, and no one gave him much 
thought while he sat shut away in his quarters, until something 
happened that suddenly turned everyone’s attention upon him. 

Pan Motovidlo’s Cossacks caught a suspicious-looking Tartar 
who had been sniffing around the outskirts of the stronghold, 
brought him in for questioning, and discovered that he had 
serious business in Hreptyov itself. He turned out to be one of 
those Lithuanian Tartars who abandoned their homes in the 
Commonwealth, abjured their oaths of service, and placed 
Mwemselves under the rule of the Sultan. He’d come from the 
south bank of the Dniester, and carried letters to Mellehovitch 
from a former Lipki colonel named Krytchinski who now served 
the Turks. This immediately alerted Pan Volodyovski who sum- 
moned all his senior officers to council. 

“Gentlemen,” he told them. “You all know how many of our 
Lipki have gone over to the Horde, even from among those 
who've been living here in Ruthenia and in Lithuania for 
centuries. The Commonwealth took them in, allowed them to 
settle within our borders, gave them lands and accorded them 
the privileges of the minor gentry, and they repaid this generos- 
ity with betrayal. It’s right, then, not to trust all of them unduly 
and to keep a sharp eye on what they are doing. 

“We have a troop of them here as well,” he said while the 
others nodded. “One hundred and fifty men and horses, led by 
Mellehovitch. I’ve not known this Mellehovitch long, and all I 
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know about him 1s that the Hetman promoted him to Leader of 
a Hundred for outstanding service, and that he sent him to me 
along with his men. I must say I wondered why none of you ever 
came across him before he joined the service, or even heard of 
him. Our Lipki think the sun sets and rises by him, and follow 
him as blindly as a pack of dogs, and I explained that to myself 
by his demonstrated bravery and the acclaim he’d won in some 
hard-fought actions. But it seems that they themselves aren’t 
sure who he 1s or where he had come from... 

“T had no suspicions about him until now,” the little knight 
went on, “nor did I ask him to tell me anything about himself, 
assuming that the Hetman knew everything he needed to know 
about him and that he wouldn’t have promoted him if he 
couldn’t be trusted. There never seemed much of a doubt, 
however, that Mellehovitch was a man with some sort of secret. 
Still, even that didn’t bother me too much. People do odd things 
they don’t like to talk about later in their lives, and I don’t think 
that’s any of my business as long their work gets done. What 
happened, though, is that Pan Motovidlo’s men caught a Tartar 
with letters to Mellehovitch from Krytchinski. Is there anyone 
among you who doesn’t know Krytchinski?” 

“I knew him personally,” said Pan Nenashinyetz. “And now 
everybody knows him as a turncoat.” 

“We went to school togeth...” Pan Zagloba started but cut 
himself short, realizing that this would make Krytchinski more 
than ninety years old, at which age few men get involved in 
conspiracies. 

“To put it simply,” said the little knight, “Krytchinski is a 
Polish Tartar. He was a colonel in one of our Lipki regiments, 
broke his allegiance and went over to the Dobrudjan Horde 
where, as I hear it, he has a high position because they expect 
him to pull all our other Lipki to their side. That’s the kind of 
man this Mellehovitch has been dealing with, as this letter 
proves, and this is what it says.” 

Here the little colonel spread out a roll of paper, slapped it flat 
with the back of his hand, and began to-read. 

‘Dearly beloved brother,’ Krytchinski had written. ‘Your courier 
reached us safely and delivered your letter...’ 

“He writes in Polish?” Zagloba interrupted. 

“Krytchinski, like all our Tartars, spoke only Polish and 
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Ruthenian,” said Volodyovski. “And I doubt if Mellehovitch 
knows more than a word or two in the Tartar language. But 
listen carefully, gentlemen, and don’t interrupt me. Where was 
I? Ah, here it is... ‘delivered your letter, and God will grant that all 
will be well and that you’ll achieve that which you so dearly want... 

“I meet here often with Moravski, Aleksandrovitch, Tarasovski and 
Groholski, and we write to our other Brothers for advice on how to bring 
about that which lies so close to your own heart as swiftly as we may. 
And since, as word has reached us, you are in ill-health, I am sending 
a man to you, my dear brother, so that he can see you with his own eyes 
and lift the worry from our hearts. 

“Just make sure that everything stays secret because God forbid that 
it should all be known before its time. May God give you descendants 
as numerous as the stars.””,Pan Volodyovski read the Islamic for- 
mula of greeting and conclusion, and added: “Then he signs it. 
The name is Krytchinski.” 

Finished, the little knight peered sharply at the others, look- 
ing from one face to the next and waiting for comment, but 
when they remained silent, he explained: “Tarasovski, 
Moravski, Groholski and Aleksandrovitch are all former captains 
of our Tartar Horse and now each of them’s a traitor.” 

“As are Poturtchinski, Tvorovski and Adurovitch,” Pan 
Snitko tossed in. 

“What do you think of this letter, then, gentlemen?” 

“Clear treason,” Pan Mushalski shrugged. “There’s no need to 
say another word about it. They’re sniffing around our Lipki to 
pull them over to the Horde, and Mellehovitch goes along with 
ate 

“My God! What a periculum for the whole command!” called 
several voices. “Those Lipki would give their souls for that 
Mellehovitch, and they’ll strike at us at night whenever he 
orders!” 

“The blackest treason under the sun!” Pan Deyma cried out. 

“And to think it was the Hetman himself who made him 
Leader of a Hundred,” Pan Mushalski said. 

“Ha!” Pan Zagloba stirred with indignation and turned on Pan 
Snitko. “What did I say when I saw Mellehovitch? Didn't I tell 
you that he had the eyes of a renegade and traitor? Ha! One look 
was enough! He could fool everyone but not me! Tell everybody 


what I said about him, Master Snitko! Don’t change a word! 
Didn’t I say that he was a traitor?” 

But Pan Snitko merely buried his legs deeper underneath his 
chair and lowered his eyes. 

“Your ah... perspicacity, sir, is worthy of the highest admira- 
tion,’ he murmured at last. “But to tell the truth I don’t recall 
you calling him a traitor. What you said was that his eyes 
reminded you of wolves.” 

“Ha!” the old knight roared. “So you think that a dog’s a 
traitor, but a wolf is not, and that a wolf won’t bite the hand that 
strokes him and feeds him? So only dogs:are traitors? And now 
maybe you'll defend this wolf Mellehovitch and turn the rest of 
us into traitors? Hmm?” 

Thrown off track, and both astounded by the undeserved 
violence of the attack and embarrassed by it, Pan Snitko opened 
his eyes and mouth as far as he could, and sat unable to utter a 
word. Luckily, Pan Zagloba soon fell asleep again, lulled by the 
warmth of the fireside and flagon of mead beside him. 


* * * 


Meanwhile Pan Mushalski, who liked things done quickly, 
said that there were only two things that needed to be done. 

“The first is to thank God that such a dangerous and vicious 
plot has come to light in time,” he offered. “And the next is to 
detail six dragoons to put him up against a wall.” 

“And then appoint a new Leader of a Hundred,” added Pan 
Nenashinyetz. “The treason is so clear there can’t be a mistake 
about it.” 

“No,” said Volodyovski. “First we must question Melle- 
hovitch, get to the bottom of the plot, and send a full report to 
Hetman Sobieski. I know he’s most concerned about the loyalty 
of our Tartars. I had a talk about that recently with Pan Bogush ~ 
who’s close to the Hetman.” 

“Why bother, sir? Your Excellency can have Mellehovitch 
shot out of hand under the Articles of War, like any other 
lowborn enlisted man,” said Pan Motovidlo. “He’s not a regular 
member of the serving gentry and so he doesn’t need a trial 
before a court-martial.” 

“I know my rights where he’s concerned,” Volodyovski 
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snapped. “And you, sir, don’t have to remind me about the 
regulations.” 

But now some of the others had begun to shout: “Get him 
over here, the damned dog! Let’s have a look at that turncoat 
and traitor!” 

Pan Zagloba had been snoozing quietly in his chair, which 
had begun to happen to him both regularly and often, but the 
loud shouts jerked him awake again and he wasted no time 
getting back into the conversation. 

“No, no, Master Snitko,” he picked up his last remembered 
comment. “The moon might be hiding in your coat-of-arms, 
but your wits are even better hidden. In fact you wouldn’t find 
them with a candle. Imagine saying that a dog, canis fidelis as he 
is, and known as man’s most faithful friend among the animalia, 
is a traitor and that a wolf is not!” 


* * * 


Poor Pan Snitko raised his eyes to Heaven, as if to appeal for 
justice in this persecution, but he didn’t want to upset the old 
gentleman with an argument. Luckily for him, Volodyovski 
ordered him just then to fetch Mellehovitch, and he hurried out 
of the room as quickly as he could, glad to get out of range of 
Pan Zagloba’s unjust accusations. He was back just as quickly, 
leading the young Tartar who had apparently not heard about 
the captured courier, because he marched in calmly and quite 
without a qualm. His dark, handsome face had lost a lot of color 
while he was laid up, but now his strength was back and he no 
longer wore bandages on his head. Instead, he kept it covered 
with a Crimean skullcap made of crimson velvet. 

All eyes in the room fixed themselves immediately upon him 
as he bowed with deep respect to Volodyovski and then nodded 
somewhat haughtily to all of the others. 

“Mellehovitch!” Volodyovski said without preamble, and 
fixed him with his own sharp, penetrating stare. “Do you know 
Colonel Krytchinski?”’ 

A sudden, tense shadow passed across the young Tartar’s face 
and his narrow eyes became dark and threatening. “I do!” he said 
sharply. 

“Then read this!” the little knight snapped out and passed him 
the intercepted letter. 
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Mellehovitch read the letter quickly and his features calmed 
and relaxed by the time he’d finished. 

“T await your orders, sir,” he said as he returned the letter. 

“How long have you been plotting treason? And who are 
your accomplices in Hreptyov?” the little knight demanded. 

“Am I charged with treason?” 

“You’re here to answer questions, not ask them!” the little 
knight said sternly. 

“Then here’s my reply,” Mellehovitch said to Volodyovski 
and turned his eyes coldly on the rest of the assembled officers. 
“T’ve plotted no treason, I have no accomplices in Hreptyov, and 
those I may or may not have elsewhere are beyond your reach.” 

This haughty answer brought instant growls of anger from the 
officers, all of whom were gentry, and a number of them burst 
out at once: “Humbly, you Tartar dog! Humbly! Watch your 
manners, fellow! You’re standing before your betters!” 

The look that Mellehovitch threw at them would have frozen 
Summer. 

“I know my duty to my commandant,” he said and bowed 
again to Pan Volodyovski. “I also know that I’m of little worth 
to the rest of you gentlemen, which is why I don’t expect to find 
friends among you. Your Worship asks about my accomplices in 
the work I’m doing here in Hreptyov? Very well. I’ve two. One 
is Pan Bogush, the Podstoli of Novgorod. The other is the Grand 
rletmnansof the Crowne. 

This reply dumbfounded everyone and, for a time, no one 
could think of anything to say. Then Volodyovski twitched his 
little whiskers and asked: “How can that be?” 

“This is how, Your Honor. Krytchinski, Moravski, Tvorovski 
and the rest of them went over to the Horde, and already did a 
lot of damage to the Motherland, but they’ve found neither luck 
nor fortune in their new allegiance, nor are they happyatiene: 
Maybe their consciences bother them, I don’t know, but the 
Sultan’s service isn’t what they hoped for and they’re fed up 
with being known everywhere as traitors. The Grand Hetman is 
well aware of this and he instructed Pan Bogush and Pan Mysli- 
shevski to get them back under the banners of the Common- 
wealth, and Pan Bogush used me in this work, ordering me to 
make contact with Krytchinski. I can show letters from Pan 
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Bogush that Your Worship can believe better than anything I 
say. 

Smet sesee those letters. 

Seeiey are in my quarters.” 

Somat Pan Snitko and bring them here at once,” said 


Volodyovski. 
* * * 


Gentlemen!” the little knight turned quickly to the others 
when the door had closed behind Mellehovitch. “We may have 
done this soldier a great injury with our quick suspicions and our 
rush to judgment. Because if he does have those letters and if he 


speaks the truth—which, I’m beginning to believe, he is—then 
he’s not only a fine cavalier who’s won renown in war, but he’s 
a man who is sensitive to the country’s good, and he deserves 
reward rather than suspicion. I hope to God we can repair the 
damage!” 

No one said anything. All of them felt uneasy and ashamed, 
and each kept his eyes fixed on the toes of his boots, and Pan 
Zagloba thought it both wise and expedient to close his eyes, 
nod his tired old head, and pretend to have slumped into another 
accidental snooze. 

In the meantime Mellehovitch had come back, and handed 
Volodyovski the letter from Pan Bogush, which the little knight 
feaaout for all to hear. 

‘I hear tell everywhere,’ the Novgorod administrator had writ- 
ten. ‘that you’re the best man for this work we'll find anywhere, and 
that’s because of that strange devotion that all of our Tartars seem to 
have for you. The Hetman is ready to forgive those renegade captains 
who have gone over to the Horde and he vouches for the Common- 
wealth’s forgiveness as well. Keep in close touch with Krytchinski 
through men you can trust and promise him any reward you care to. 
Don’t for God’s sake, however, breathe a word of this to anyone, 
because if a hint of it should reach their new masters it would doom them 
all. You can tell the secret to Pan Volodyovski because he’s your 
commanding officer and he’Il be able to do a lot to help you. Don’t spare 
any efforts, keeping in mind that ‘finis corona opus,’ or ‘the end crowns 
the work,’ as we say in Latin, and you can be sure that our grateful 
country will return your affection with a mother’s love.’ 


“I’ve had a strange sort of gratitude here today,’ Mellehovitch 
snapped. 

“For God’s sake!” Volodyovski cried at him. “Why didn’t you 
ever say a word to me about this?” 

“I meant to tell Your Excellency but there’s not beememmme 
since that head-wound knocked me off my feet and kept me on 


my back for the past few weeks. As for you, gentlemen,’—and 


here Mellehovitch turned coldly to the others—‘“‘you had no 
need to know what doesn’t concern you! I trust that Your 
Excellency will now order silence in this’ matter so as not to 
place these other mien at risk.” 

“Very well,” Volodyovski said. “You’re clear of suspicion. In 
fact any suspicions would be as unjustified as they’d be unjust, 
the evidence is clear. Carry on your mission with Krytchinski. 
No one will interfere with you and everyone will do their best 
to help you, on which [ll shake your hand as a good officer and 
an honorable man. Come and take supper at my home tonight.” 

Mellehovitch shook the hand that Pan Volodyovski held out 
to him, and bowed once again, while several other officers 
began to move towards him. 

“We didn’t know you,” they started to assure him. “But no 
good man should refuse to shake your hand.” 

But the young Tartar only stiffened and jerked back his 
shoulders, and his tilted head acquired the sharp, threatening 
stance of a bird of prey. 

“I’m standing before my betters,” he said, cold as ice, and 
walked out of the room. 


* * * 


Tension left with him and the officers gathered around the 
refreshment table to reassure each other that not much damage 
had been done. 

“It’s not surprising he’s angry,” they said. “His head is still on 
fire with the accusation, but that'll pass. We have to treat him 
far differently from now on. He’s got the dash and fire of a real 
cavalier! Yes, yes, the Grand Hetman knew what he was doing! 
Strange things are happening, though, hmm? Strange things, I 
must say.” 

Pan Snitko enjoyed a moment of quiet triumph, but at last he 


could no longer hold himself in check, and he sidled up to Pan 
Zagloba. 

“Allow me sir,’ he grinned as he bowed. “But it looks like that 
wolf’s not a traitor either...?” 

“Not a traitor?’ the old knight shot back. “Of course he is, but 
he’s an honorable traitor, because he’s plotting treason against the 
Horde, not us... Don’t worry, Master Snitko, I’ll pray every day 
that your dim wits might find some illumination. Maybe the 
Holy Ghost will take mercy on you!” 

Basia was also very pleased when Pan Zagloba told her about 
Meee wnole affair because, being a gentle and warmhearted 
woman beside all her other traits and characteristics, she felt a 
great deal of sympathy and kindness towards the young Tartar. 

“Both Michal and I should go with him on his next dangerous 
expedition, she suggested quickly. “There’s just no better way 
to show him we trust him.” 

But the little knight laughed, shook his head and began to 
stroke her small, pink face. 

“Oh, you persistent fly!” he teased. “I know what you’re up 
to! You’re not concerned about trust or Mellehovitch, you want 
to break out into the Steppe and get a taste of battle! But it won’t 
work, my dear... It won’t work!” 

And he planted one kiss after another on her lips and laughed 
between the kisses. 

“Mulier insidiosa est!” Pan Zagloba pronounced with dignity 
and conviction and then, for no reason that anyone could see, 
repeated in Polish: “Women are tricky people.” 


* * * 


Meanwhile Mellehovitch sat in his quarters with the Tartar 
courier, talking in low voices. They sat so close to each other 
that their foreheads almost touched each other’s. A short tallow 
candle made of mutton fat flickered on the table, throwing a 
yellow light on Mellehovitch’s open and unguarded face which 
bore a vivid imprint of an ancient hatred, anticipated cruelty and 
a fierce new joy. 

“Listen to me, Halim” he whispered to the other. 

“I hear you, Effendi.” 

“Tell Krytchinski that he’s smart because he wrote nothing 
that could hurt me here. Tell him he’s smart, you hear? He’s 


never to write any other way... They’ll trust me now more than 
ever, all of them! The Hetman, Bogush, Myslishevski, this 
command, the lot! Are you listening? May the plague strangle 
every one of them!” 

“T hear-youy Eijendr 7 

“Tl go to Rashkov like it’s planned to meet in secret with 
Krytchinski and the others, but then I must come back here for 
a while.” 

“Effendi, young Novovyeyski is in Rashkov now. Won’t he 
recognize you there?” P 

“No. Why should he? He saw me at both the battles where 
we served together, at Bratzlav and Kalnik, and he didn’t know 
me. He stares at me, he wrinkles up his brow, but he can’t tell 
anything for sure. He was fifteen when he ran away from home 
and the Steppe has seen eight Winters since that day. I’ve 
changed a lot. Old Novovyeyski might know who I am but 
never the young one... Anyway, I'll signal you from Rashkov. 
Let Krytchinski be ready to move without notice and hold all 
his men close to the border. You must have full control of the 
river crossings and there’s another regiment of ours in Yampol 
that I’ve got to visit before we are ready. I’ll get Bogush to get 
me orders seconding me to Yampol, on the pretext that this will 
help me put pressure on Krytchinski, but I must come back here 
for a while afterwards.” 

Back nere, Effendi cs 

“Yes! I must! I don’t know how things will go for me, or even 
what'll happen with Bogush and the Hetman... But she’s more 
important. I can’t sleep nights, it’s like I’m in a constant fever, 
and there’s no cure for it... Ah, I'd have died if it hadn’t been 
fOmmenr.. 

“Billessed are hershands  Eijendis 

Mellehovitch’s bluish Tartar lips had begun to tremble. He 
bowed even closer to the older Tartar and started whispering as 
urgently as if fever had set his brain on fire: 

“Halim! Blessed are her hands, blessed is her head, blessed is 
the ground she walks on, d’you hear me, Halim! Tell them I’m 


well—thanks to her!” 


Chapter Thirty-two 


THE REVEREND KAMINSKI, once a fine Steppe soldier and a 
cavalier of great dash and daring, was living out his final years in 
Ushitza where he had set himself the task of rebuilding the parish. 
But because the church was a heap of rubble, and he had no live 
parishioners to speak of, this pastor without a flock came often to 
Hreptyov, where he stayed for weeks at a time and did his best to 
uplift the knights with his moral lessons. 

It happened then, that having listened with great attention to 
Pan Mushalski’s story, he turned to the gathering a few evenings 
later with a tale of his own. 

“T’ve always liked sad stories with a happy ending,” he said, 
“because they show that God’s hand can lift a man from the 
cruelest trap and bring him safely home even from the Crimea. 
Which is why all you gentlemen ought to remind yourselves that 
nothing is impossible for God in His mercy, and that you should 
place your trust in Him at even the worst of times. That, you 
see, is what it’s all about. 

“It’s to Pan Mushalski’s credit that he came to love a lowborn 
m@@melike 2 brother,” he went on. “The Savior gave us the best 
example of that kind of love. He loved the common people even 
though He came of royal blood, and He made some of them into 
His apostles and helped them to rise in the world, and now they 
sit in the celestial Senate. 

“But private love between individuals is one thing, and the 
love of one People for another is something quite different, and 
that’s something else that our Heavenly Master told us to pursue. 
But look around and tell me, where is this love between differ- 
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ent nations? All a man sees in the world around him are such 
hardened hearts, and so much unforgiving hatred, that it seems 
as if people followed the teachings of the Devil rather than those 
of God.” 

“My dear sir,” Pan Zagloba was moved to interject. “You'll 
have a hard time convincing us that we should love the Turk, 
the Tartar or some other heathen barbarus who must give God a 
queasy stomach anyway.” 

“That I don’t attempt. I merely hold that children eiusdem 
matris as it’s said, or of the same mother like we and the 
Cossacks, ought to love each other. Instead of which all these 
lands of ours have been dripping blood since Hmyelnitzki’s days, 
and that was already thirty years ago.” 

“And who’s to blame for that?” 

“He who is first to admit his guilt will be the first whom God 
will forgive.” 

“Your Reverence is wearing clerical skirts todayy gaa 
Zagloba noted. “But you did your share of pounding on the 
rebels when you were a young man. And you did a nice job of 
it too, as we hear it told...” 

“IT pounded on them because that was my duty as a soldier, 
and that’s not my sin. Where I went wrong was hating them like 
the plague. I had my reasons, which I won’t mention here 
because it was all a long time ago and those wounds have healed, 
but my fault lies in doing much more than I had to. 

“T had a hundred men under my command in those days,” the 
old priest went on. “Hard men from Pan Nyevodovski’s Dra- 
goon Regiment, and we were often detailed on our own to track 
down the rebels, and kill and burn whatever came to hand. You 
gentlemen know what those times were like. The Tartars called 
in by Hmyelnitzki burned and slaughtered everything that came 
their way. So did we. The Cossacks also left nothing but 
scorched earth and water behind them, doing even worse things 
than we or the Tartars. There’s no conflict on earth more 
terrible than a civil war and there’s no word to describe the 
horror of those times. Let it suffice to say that both we and they 
were more like mad dogs than people, and leave it at that. But 
one day my brigade got word that the rebel hoodlums were 
besieging old Pan Rusetzki in his manor and I was detached to 
go to the rescue. I got there too late. The fortalitzya was burned 
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to the ground. But I caught the peasants, most of them too 
drunk to put up a fight, and I slaughtered all of them but a few 
who hid in the wheat field, and those I ordered taken alive to 
hang as a warning to others of their kind. But where and how? 
There wasn’t a building or a tree left standing in the village. 
Even the wild pears had been chopped down on the boundary 
line. I had no time to build a gallows, nor were there any woods 
around, that being pure Steppe country. So what was I to do? 

“T took my prisoners and went on,” the old priest continued, 
“thinking I’d find some wild oak somewhere. I went a mile, then 
two, but there was nothing but the Steppe around me, as flat and 
treeless as a bowling green. At last, near evening, we came across 
the traces of some burned-out village. And again there was 
nothing I could use for a hanging tree. Here and there I’d see a 
heap of charcoal or some other scorched and blackened rubble. 
Everything else was just old, grey ashes blowing in the wind. But 
there was a wayside cross on a little mound: a tall, broad-armed 
crucifix nailed together out of good oak timbers, and fairly 
recent to judge by the pale, unweathered wood that glowed in 
the sunset as if it was on fire. There was a flat, cut-out image of 
Christ hanging from that cross, painted on tin and so true to life 
that it looked quite real unless you saw it from the side. But seen 
head-on, it looked like a real man, with a face drawn and pale 
with suffering and pain, with the crown of thorns pressed into 
the brow, and with upraised eyes that were full of terrible grief 
and sorrow. 

“My first thought when I saw it was: ‘Here’s some upright timber 
so I’ll use that, there’s nothing else around,’ but then I got scared. 
In the name of the Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost! How 
could I hang anybody on a cross? But the way I saw it, I 
understood that I’d please Christ if I cut the heads off those 
murderers who spilled so much innocent blood, and if I did it 
right before His eyes. 

“Dear Lord,” said. “Let it seem to you that these are the ancients 
who nailed you to your cross because these evil creatures are no better 
than those that killed you. 

“So,” the old priest said, “I had them seized and dragged and 
beheaded one by one on top of that hillock, laying them out like 
a wreath at the foot of the cross, old gray-haired peasants and 
young lads alike. 


““By the Lord’s suffering,’ the first of them begged me. ‘By that 
Christ up there, have mercy on us, master.’ But I just said ‘take off 
his head,’ and the dragoon swung his saber and sliced his neck in 
two. They dragged up the second and he said the same thing to 
me: ‘By that merciful Christ, good master, show mercy!’ And I said 
again: “Take off his head!’ It was the same with the third, and 
fourth, the fifth and the rest of them. There were fourteen of 
them all told and each of them begged me to have mercy in 
Christ’s name... The sun had set by the time we'd finished. I 
ordered them laid out in a circle arownd the cross. Fooi=emams 
was, I thought I’d please the Son of God with the sight of those 
jerking arms and legs and those twitching bodies, but they were 
soon quiet and still. 

“Night had come by then,” the old white-haired priest went 
on, “and I decided to bivouac right there on the spot although 
there was nothing we could use to get a campfire going. Still, 
God gave us a warm night, so my men stretched out on their 
saddle blankets, glad enough to get a bit of shut-eye, and I went 
up to the cross to say my evening prayers at Christ’s feet and to 
ask His blessing like I always did. I thought my prayers would 
be all the more welcome to the Savior because of the day’s hard 
work, and because of all those things I’d done which I thought 
would please Him.” 


* * * 


“It often happens to a tired soldier that he’ll fall asleep during 
his evening prayers,”’said the former raider. “And it happened to 
me. My dragoons, seeing me kneeling with my head against the 
cross, thought I’d become immersed in pious contemplation, so 
none of them wanted to disturb me. Meanwhile my eyes had 
closed and a strange dream came to me from that cross and the 
figure on it. I won’t say that I had a vision, because I was as 
unworthy of one then as I am now, but fast asleep as I was I saw 
the whole torment of the crucifixion as if it was happening right 
there and then, . 

“Tears flowed from my eyes and an immeasurable sorrow 
gripped me at the suffering the Lamb was enduring. ‘Lord,’ I 
said. ‘I’ve a troop of good lads on hand and ready to work. If you’d 
like to see what Polish cavalry can do, just nod your head, and I'll have 


those sons of bitches, those executioners of yours, sliced into mincemeat 
and trampled into dust faster than it takes to say a Hail Mary!’ 

“I’d no sooner said this when the whole scene vanished and 
all there was before me was this wayside cross, with Christ 
weeping bloody tears on it, and I threw my arms around the foot 
of it and burst into tears as well. 

“I don’t know how long all that lasted but eventually I got 
myself together and I said again: ‘Lord, Lord! Why did you spread 
your Holy Word among those ancient Hebrews who were too far gone 
in their hard-hearted ways to hear you and receive it? Why didn’t you 
come here to the Commonwealth? You can be sure we wouldn’t have 
nailed you to a cross! We’d have been more likely to greet you with a 
banquet, give you lands, privileges and every kind of benefice in plenty, 
and find you a place among the gentry for the greater glory of your 
name... So why didn’t you do that, Lord?’ 

“I said that and I looked up—and this was all in a dream, 
gentlemen, remember—and what did I see? Our Lord was look- 
ing down at me like an angry judge. His eyes were bitter and his 
brows were furrowed. ‘Your knighthoods are too cheap for me,’ he 
said in a great voice. ‘Any rich furrow-jumper could buy one in the 
time of the Swedish wars, but that’s another matter... You’re well- 
matched, you and these blood-mad peasants, and I wouldn’t give the 
lot of you for one of those old, mistaken Jews, because they cried for my 
crucifixion only once, while you nail me to a cross each and every day! 
Didn’t I order you to love your enemies and to forgive all trespasses 
against you? And don’t you all claw and tear at each other like wild 
beasts, drunk on each other’s blood? And you—yes, you!—who wanted 
to ride to my rescue and then invited me here to your Commonwealth, 
are you any better? What have you just done? Corpses are littering the 
foot of my cross. Blood has splashed my feet. And yet there were 
innocent men among these victims, either too young or too ignorant to 
know what they were doing and merely following the lead of another 
like a flock of sheep... 

“Did you have mercy on them? Did you judge them before you had 
them slaughtered? No! You didn’t! And you thought you'd please me? 
Verily I say unto you it’s a different thing to punish and admonish the 
way a father or an older brother corrects a younger brother or a son, than 
it is to spill blood in vengeance, without trial or judgment, and to know 
no limits in your cruelty. Things have gone so far in these lands of yours 
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that wolves are more merciful than people, that your grass sweats blood 
instead of dew, that winds howl with horror when they fly above you, 
rivers flow with tears, and all mankind merely begs for death, calling it 
Salvation...!? 

“Lord!” I cried. “Aren’t they worse than we are? Who’s been 
the most implacable and cruel? Who brought in the Tartars?” 

“Love them even as you judge and punish them,’ said the Lord, 
‘and then their blindness will fall from their eyes, their hearts will grow 
gentle, and my mercy shall lie upon you all. Heed my Word, or an 
implacable enemy will engulf you all, lock yokes.around your necks, and 
you'll groan and weep under his oppression—both you and these 
others—until the day you’ve learned how to love each other. And if you 
continue in your blind savagery and your stone-hearted hatred, there’ll 
be no mercy for anyone among you and heathen rule will grip these lands 
for ever!’ 

“I was struck dumb with terror,” said the priest. “It took a 
long time before I could speak. But, at last, I threw myself down 
on my face before the Lord and asked: ‘Lord? What must I do to 
be forgiven?’ 

““Go and spread my Word!’ He said to me. ‘Preach love!’” 


* * * 


“With these words my dream disappeared,” Father Kaminski 
said. “Summer nights are short so dawn came soon after and I 
woke wet with dew. I looked, and there were all those heads in 
a ring around the cross, livid now and graying. It was a strange 
thing, I’d been so pleased with myself the day before, now I was 
horrified. There was this one head in particular, a seventeen- 
year-old... I had the troopers give them a decent burial and, 
from that moment on, I was a different man. 

“In the beginning, in the early days, I’d think: “ah, it was just 
a dream, a nightmare that’s all.’ But it stayed with me and it started 
to intrude more and more on my everyday reality. I didn’t dare 
to suppose that the Lord had been talking to me because, as I 
said, I didn’t feel worthy. But it could’ve been the voice of my 
conscience which had crouched out of sight in wartime, like a 
Tartar hiding in the grass, and which now woke so suddenly to 
reveal God’s will. 

“I went to confession and the priest who heard me confirmed 
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this supposition. ‘It’s clear,’ he said, ‘that you’ve had a warning. 
Follow God’s will or you’ll finish badly.’ 

“From then on I started preaching love. But my fellow offi- 
cers and the rest of the fighting gentry laughed into my face. 
‘What are you,’ they'd ask. ‘Some kind of a preacher? Who are you 
to lecture anybody? Haven’t those sons of bitches done enough to disgust 
God himself? How many more churches do they have to burn? How 
many more altars and crosses d’you want them to desecrate? And are we 
to fall in love with them because of all that?’ In short, nobody would 
listen. 

“So right after the Battle of Berestetchko, when we crushed 
the rebels and finished the war, I put on these skirts and became 
a priest, all the better to preach the Word of the Lord. I’ve been 
doing it day-in, day-out for more than twenty years. My hair’s 
turned white but people still don’t listen. I don’t expect that 
God will hold it against me that I’m like a man crying out in a 
wilderness, but I wish that just once somebody would hear me. 

“Gentlemen,” said the old priest. “Love your enemies, punish 
them like a father corrects an erring son, admonish them like an 
older brother admonishes the younger, otherwise woe to you 
and to them and to the Commonwealth as well. 

“Ask yourselves, what has this endless fighting and all this 
fratricidal hatred been about? And where have they brought us? 
There’s an empty wilderness where once there were cities. | 
have tombstones for parishioners in Ushitza. Churches, towns 
and villages lie in ashes, and the might of the pagans swells above 
us like a tidal wave that threatens to engulf us all.” 


* * * 


Pan Nenashinyetz listened to Father Kaminski’s story with 
such intense feeling and attention that sweat burst out all over 
his forehead. 

“I don’t deny there are some fine men among the Cossacks,” 
he said in the silence that followed the priest’s tale. “Pan Mo- 
tovidlo, whom we all love and honor, is the best example. But 
when it comes to universal love, which Father Kaminski 
preached to us with such eloquence, there—I admit—I’ve lived 
in deep sin up to now, because I had none in me, nor did I try 
to find it. Father Kaminski opened my eyes somewhat. But it’ll 
take God’s special grace to wake that love within me, and that’s 


because of a particularly cruel blow which I can’t forget, and 
which I’ll relate to you in a moment.” 

“Why don’t we have something warm to drink?” Zagloba 
interrupted. 

“And throw another log on the fire,” Basia ordered. 

The servant lads jumped to obey, the spacious room glowed 
with fresh light in a moment, and each knight soon had a quart 
mug of mulled hot ale before him. They dipped their whiskers 
eagerly in the steaming liquor, took a good swallow once or 
twice, and Pan Nenashinyetz took the floor‘again, rattling on in 
a harsh, cracked monotone like a runaway wagon. 

“Before my mother died,” he said, “she placed my sister in my 
care. Halshka was her name. I wasn’t married and I had no 
children so I loved that girl like the apple of my eye. She was 
twenty years younger than me and I carried her about in my 
arms as if she were my own only daughter. Then I went cam- 
paigning and the Horde swept through my lands and took her. 
I thought I’d go mad after I got back home. The property had 
gone up in smoke during the rebellion but I sold my last saddle, 
got what money I could, and went to the Crimea with some 
Armenian traders, to buy back her freedom. I found ere 
Baktchi-saray. She was only twelve so she wasn’t in the harem 
yet, but that’s where they kept her. I’ll never forget how she 
threw her arms around my neck, or how she kissed my eyes 
when I tracked her down! But what could I do? The money Id 
brought wasn’t enough for ransom. The girl was just too beau- 
tiful. Yehu-aga, the murjah who'd seized her, wanted three times 
as much. I offered myself in her place but it did no good. I 
watched her sold in the slave market to the great Tuhay-bey 
himself, that terrible and implacable enemy of ours, who wanted 
to keep her with his women for two or three years and then turn 
her into one of his many wives. 

“IT made my way home tearing the hair out of my head,” the 
fierce old soldier said. “Somewhere along the road I heard that 
one of Tuhay-bey’s wives was living in a settlement near the 
Black Sea coast with his favorite child, a little boy called Azia. 
Tuhay-bey, you see, kept his wives scattered through many 
towns and villages so that he could always sleep under his own 
roof wherever he went. Anyway, I heard about this favorite son 
of his, and right away I knew that God had given me a last 
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chance to save my little Halshka. If I could get my hands on the 
boy, I knew, I’d be able to trade him for my girl. But there was 
no way for me to do it all alone. I had to get a band of raiders 
together in the Wild Lands or the Ukraine, the kind who’d do 
anything for good pay and pillage, and that wasn’t easy in those 
days for what I had in mind. Tuhay-bey was feared throughout 
Ruthenia, his name was enough to scare off.the bravest, and 
besides, he was the Cossacks’ best ally against us in those years. 

“Still, the Steppe is always full of freebooting Cossacks who'll 
risk anything for loot no matter where it comes from, and I 
gathered a sizable bunch together. I won’t waste time telling 
everything we went through before we could get our boats out 
to sea, because we had to do everything in secret, hiding from 
the Cossack leadership all the way. But God blessed the venture. 
I seized the boy along with a good amount of loot. We got away 
from the pursuit and reached the Wild Lands again, on our side 
of the sea, and I hurried towards Kamyenetz to start the nego- 
tiations through the traders there. 

“T gave all the loot to my Cossack rovers,” the Steppe knight 
went on, “keeping only Tuhay-bey’s whelp for myself. I thought 
that since I’d been so generous with those men, and since I’d 
risked my neck for them time and again in all those adventures 
we had shared together, they’d follow me to Hell if necessary 
and that I’d won their hearts for all time. But I was soon to pay 
bitterly for that illusion. I’d forgotten that these wild dogs tear 
their own atamans to pieces just to get their claws on their 
leaders’ loot. I’d forgotten that there’s no such thing as loyalty, 
decency, gratitude or conscience among them. So, near Kamy- 
enetz, they got a hankering for the rich ransom they’d get from 
Tuhay-bey for his little Azia. They came at me like wolves in 
the night, choked me with a rope and knifed me all over, and 
then left me for the jackals in the wilderness and got away with 
fae child. 

“God sent me help in time. I survived. I patched myself 
together. But my dear Halshka was lost to me for ever. Maybe 
she’s still alive somewhere over there. Maybe some other savage 
took her for a wife after Tuhay-bey was killed at Berestetchko. 
Maybe she embraced Islam, like so many do, and maybe her son 
will one day spill my blood... And there you have my story.” 


x x * 


Finished, Pan Nenashinyetz sat in heavy silence, staring 
gloomily at the floor, and Pan Mushalski sighed, shook his head 
and said: “Ah, think of it! How much of our blood and how 
many of our tears have flowed for this country...” 

“Thou shalt love thine enemies!” said Father Kaminski. 

“Didn’t you look for that Tartar puppy once you’d got your 
health back again?” Pan Zagloba asked. 

“As I heard it later,” said Pan Nenashinyetz, “my band of 
marauders got itself attacked in turn by ‘another bunch who 
robbed them and slaughtered them all. They must’ve carried off 
the child along with the loot. I looked for him everywhere for 
years afterwards but he’d vanished like a stone cast into the sea.” 

“Perhaps, sir, you came across him later on somewhere,” Basia 
suggested quietly, “but you couldn’t recognize him after all 
those yeats.c: 

“Perhaps, my lady. He was hardly more than a baby, three 
years old at most, when I captured him. He hardly even knew 
that his name was Azia. But I’d have recognized him well 
enough if I ever got my hands on him because he had a blue fish 
tattooed over each breast.” 

Mellehovitch had been sitting quietly in a corner but now he 
broke in suddenly in a strange, tense voice. “The fish tattoos 
wouldn’t be enough,” he said. “Many Tartars wear them. Espe- 
cially those who live near the sea.” 

“That’s not true!” said the venerable Pan Hromyka. “We all 
had a good look at Tuhay-bey’s carcass after Berestetchko, 
because it had been left abandoned on the battlefield, and I 
know for a fact that he had blue fishes tattooed on his chest 
while all their other corpses carried different markings.” 

“And I tell you, sir, that many Tartars wear the fish tattoos.” 

“Yes, but only if they’ve Tuhay-bey’s foul blood in their 
Vers. 

x ok x 

Whatever else they might have had to say was interrupted just 
then by Pan Leltchitz whom Volodyovski had sent out that 
morning on patrol and who had returned to Hreptyov a few 
minutes earlier. 

“Commandant!” he said right on the threshold, coming in. 
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“There's a big vataha gathered at the Orphans’ Crossing, on the 
Moldavian side, and it looks like they mean to come across the 
Witiester.” 

“Who are they?” asked Pan Michal. 

“Marauders, for the most part. There are a few Valachians, a 
few Hungarians, and a lot of Tartars. About two hundred men 
all told.” 

“That must be the same bunch I’d heard about plundering 
downriver on the Valachian side,” said Volodyovski. “The Turk- 
ish governor must've squeezed them hard so they’re trying to 
sneak over to our side. But if that’s who they are then it’s a 
bigger party than you’ve figured, Leltchitz. They’ve at least two 
hundred renegade Tartars among them, not counting all those 
others. They’ll come across under the cover of darkness and 
we'll slip in behind them, cut them off from the river, and hit 
them at first light.” 

The quiet evening was over, there would be no more stories 
told that night by the crackling fireside, and the little colonel 
was all business as he issued orders. 

“IT want Mellehovitch and Pan Motovidlo ready to ride at 
midnight,” he commanded. “Drive a small herd of cattle towards 
them to bait the trap, and now back to your quarters, gentlemen! 
Let’s get some rest for what’s left of the night.” 

The officers started taking their leave, bowing in turn to their 
commander and his lady, but they were not all gone from the 
room when Basia ran up to her husband, threw her arms around 
his neck, and started whispering something urgently in his ear. 
He smiled and kept shaking his head but she apparently insisted 
all the harder. 

“Oh, let her go this one time, Michal,” Pan Zagloba said, 
guessing what this urgent whispering was about. “Take her 
along, why don’t you? Do it this once, and even I'll climb up 
On some sorry nag and keep you company, old as I am for this 
kind of thing.” 


Chapter Thirty-three 


THE ROBBER BANDS which infested both sides of the Dniester 
contained men of all the nationalities that inhabited the adjoining 
regions. Deserters from the Dobrudjan and Belgorodian Hordes, 
much braver and fiercer than their Crimean brothers, were always 
the majority in these swarms of cut-throats, but there was no 
dearth of Valachians, Cossacks, Magyars and runaway Polish lack- 
eys, grooms and drovers who deserted from one or another of the 
border forts that lay along the river. They terrorized both the 
Polish and the Valachian territories that adjoined the Dniester, 
crossing to one country or the other as they were squeezed by 
Polish border captains or Turkish commandants. 

The forests, caves and canyons of the wilderness gave them 
safe hideouts wherever they appeared. 

Their main objectives were the horse and cattle herds which 
belonged to the border outposts and never left the Steppe, 
wandering across the plains even in the Winter, and foraging for 
their feed under the banks of snow. But they attacked anyone 
and anything: small towns and villages, frontier settlements, 
Polish traders and Turkish merchant caravans, and negotiators 
who carried ransom to the Crimea. All these bands had their 
own rules and their special leaders but they seldom joined one 
another; in fact it often happened that the larger gangs attacked 
and massacred the smaller. They had proliferated in vast numbers 
throughout the territories of eastern and southern Ruthenia, 
especially since the Cossack-Polish wars when all protection 
vanished from these lands. The Dniester bands, swollen by 
deserters from the Hordes, were particularly dangerous. Some of 
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them numbered upwards of five hundred men whose chieftains 
gave themselves the Turkish military title of Bey. When they 
attacked, they devastated the countryside with the coldblooded 
thoroughness of Tartars, falling upon their victims so suddenly 
and fiercely, that the border captains sometimes couldn’t tell if 
they were dealing with bandits and marauders or with the lead 
tchambuls of an invading Horde. 

None of these bands could stand up to regular army regi- 
ments, especially to the cavalry of the Commonwealth, but they 
fought like demons whenever they were cornered, knowing that 
capture meant a hangman’s noose. Their weapons varied. They 
were usually short of firearms and horn-bows which were of 
little use in night raids anyway. Most of them carried Turkish 
scimitars, the long, curved daggers known as yataghans, pole- 
axes, Tartar sabers, and the lower jawbone of a horse let into the 
split end of a green oak stave and fastened with rawhide. These 
primitive Steppe versions of the battle axe were particularly 
deadly in a mounted, hand-to-hand encounter because they 
could smash through almost any saber if their wielder put muscle 
behind the blow. Some of them carried long-poled pitchforks, 
heavily banded and reinforced with iron, and with especially 
sharp and elongated tines; yet others fought with broad-bladed 
spears with which they’d hedge themselves against cavalry. 


* * x 


The vataha which halted at the Orphans’ Crossing must have 
been particularly powerful, or it had found itself in especially 
dire straits on the Moldavian bank, since it dared to come so 
close to the Hreptyov garrison despite the terror that Volody- 
ovski’s name inspired in all the cut-throats on both sides of the 
tiver. Indeed, a second group of scouts soon confirmed that the 
marauders numbered more than four hundred fighting men, led 
by a famous bandit named Azbah-bey, who had been terrorizing 
the borderlands for years. 

Pan Volodyovski was pleased to hear who he’d be dealing 
with and immediately issued the necessary orders. The Lantzk- 
oronski and Pototzki regiments went out as well as Mellehovitch 
and Motovidlo, slipping out while it was still dark, and riding 
off in what seemed like several unrelated directions. But this was 
a ruse. They spread far and wide, like fishermen who wade into 


a river on a broad front driving their catch before them, only to 
come together in one predetermined spot. Volodyovski’s horse- 
men rode out in just such a broad, encircling maneuver, casting 
a long net which they’d tighten at first light at the Orphans’ 
Crossing. 

Basia’s heart beat quickly with excitement as her twinkling 
eyes darted about the departing columns. 

This was to be her first major expedition. 

She felt the pride of a real commander as the trained and 
experienced Steppe wolves vanished beyond the gates. Not one 
bridle jingled to betray their presence, no iron stirrup clicked 
against another, no sabers rattled and no horse was allowed to 
neigh. The night sky was cloudless and bright under a full moon 
which cast a sparkling light over the stannitza hilltop and the 
sloping Steppe around and beyond it. And yet no sooner had the 
regiments emerged through the palisade, no sooner did the 
moonlight break and flicker on their naked sabers, when they 
sunk from view like a flock of partridges in the tall Steppe grass. 
There was something mysterious and unearthly in this silent 
progress. 

It seemed to her that she was watching hunters going out to 
some exhilarating chase that was to start at dawn, and creeping 
up quietly on their quarry so as not to startle the animals too 
soon, and she was full of confidence and anxious to take part in 
the pursuit. 

Pan Volodyovski voiced no objections to her participation. 
He agreed with Zagloba that this was probably as good a time as 
any to let Basia have her way, especially since the bandits were 
unlikely to be armed with firearms and horn-bows. They didn’t 
leave, however, until three hours after the borderers’ departure 
since that was what Pan Michal’s plan required. They rode out 
with Pan Zagloba, Pan Mushalski and two hundred of Link- 
hauz’s Mazurian dragoons—picked men as tough and unbending 
as a stand of oaks—whose heavy sabers guaranteed that Basia 
would be just as safe among them as she’d have been in her 
husband’s chamber. 

Riding a man’s saddle, Basia was suitably attired in volumi- 
nous, pearl-grey, velvet trousers, so wide that they seemed 
almost like a skirt tucked into saffron-yellow boots, and a grey 


military short-coat lined with soft, white lambswool and deco- 
rated with gold-stitched embroidery along the cuffs and seams. 
Slanting across her breast was a beautifully tooled cartridge-box 
of silvered metal; a light Turkish saber dangled at her hip from 
a silken swordstrap; and a pair of pistols protruded from the 
holsters at her saddlebow. On her head she wore a wide kolpak 
cap with a slanting top of Venetian velvet, decorated with a 
heron feather, and with lynx-fur trim along the lower edge. Her 


small, pink face—almost childlike with excitement and curios- 


ity—peeked out eagerly from under this martial headgear, and 
her two bright eyes glowed in the moonlight like a pair of coals. 

Thus uniformed and armed, and sitting astride a dappled grey 
Tartar runner which was as swift and gentle as a doe, she seemed 
like a Hetman’s son riding out on his first campaign under the 
watchful eye of experienced warriors. They too were delighted 
with her looks and spirit. Pan Zagloba and Pan Mushalski 
nudged each other with their elbows as they rode behind her, 
and kissed their upraised fists now and then in sheer admiration, 
and they joined Volodyovski in assuring her that she’d be miss- 
ing nothing just because they started out so late after the others. 

“You don’t know enough about military tactics,” the little 
knight was saying. “And that’s why you suspect us of bringing 
you out after everything is over. Some of our troops are going 
straight for the kill. Others must circle around, to cut the fords 
and crossings, and only then will they all come secretly together 
and spring the trap on the enemy. We'll get there in good time. 
Nothing will start without us. Every hour has been calculated 
and every movement has been planned in detail in advance.” 

“But what if the enemy should catch on and slip through the 
met? 

“They’re quick and cunning but we also know a bit about this 
sort of fighting.” 

“You can trust Michal,” Pan Zagloba cried out with absolute 
assurance. “There’s no one like him for this kind of warfare. 
Those scurvy cut-throats may not know it yet but they've run 
plumb out of luck.” 

“T was just a young whipper-snapper in Lubnie,” Pan Michal 
observed, “but even then I ran this kind of operation like it was 
second nature. And this time, wanting to give you a real show, 


we buttoned-up everything with even greater care. The enemy 
won't see hide nor hair of our regiments until they’re all charg- 
ing him at once like a single whip-crack.” 


“And... and...!’"-Basia squealed, delighted, and stood up in 


her stirrups to throw her arms around the little knight—“will I 
be allowed to charge as well? Will I, Michal? Will Ie” 

“IT won’t let you get into a general free-for-all melee because 
it’s too easy to get hurt in that kind of tight-packed milling 
crowd, or your horse might get bowled over and fall. But I gave 
orders that a bunch of them should be driven up to us after 
they’re smashed and scattering, and then’ we’ll charge and you 
can cut down two or three of them as they bolt and run. Just 
remember always to come up on them from the left. That way 
the man you're chasing has a problem reaching you across his 
own horse and body from the right while you have him right 
under your saber 

“Ho! Ho!” Basia said at once. “I’m not a bit worried! You said 
yourself that I’m now better with a saber than Uncle Mak- 
ovyetzki. None of them will get away from me!” 

“Be sure to have a tight grip on your reins,” Pan Zagloba 
added. “They’ve got their own tricks. It could happen that 
you re after one and he’ll suddenly set his horse in placemame 
you ll sweep past him at a gallop but he’ll be able to reach out 
and get you. An experienced rider never lets his horse eu 
beyond control but works him fast and slow as the situation calls 
fom 

“And never lift your saber too high above your head so you 
can switch quickly to a thrust if you have to,” threw in Pan 
Mushalski. 

“T’ll keep close to her just in case,” the little knight assured 
the other two, then turned with a last bit of instruction to Basia. 
“You see, my love, the hardest thing in a cavalry fight like this 
is to remember everything at once. You’ve got to watch your 
horse, the enemy, your reins, your saber, your downstrokes and 
your thrusts all at the same time! It all comes naturally once 
you've had a few skirmishes behind you, but even the best 
sword-fighter can get into trouble on his first time out. All it 
takes is an experienced horseman, no matter how inferior with 


a sword, and the best beginner can go down before him. That’s 
why I'll keep close beside you at all times.” 

“Just don’t try to do all my work for me, will you?” Basia was 
insistent. “And order the others not to rush to help me unless it’s 
fealy needed.” 

“We'll see how you feel about that in the thick of things,” the 
little knight smiled. 

“Or if you won't grab one of us by his coat-tails!” Pan Zagloba 
added. 


“We'll see!” Basia cried, incensed and indignant. 


* * * 


Talking back and forth like this, they rode into a flat, open 
region dotted with chaparral and dwarf shrubs crouched here 
and there in the dark. Dawn wasn’t far away but, in the mean- 
time, the moon had set and the night grew thicker. A light mist 
had also started to rise from the soil, screening distant objects. 
Those wisps of mist, and that deepening half-light, made the 
black undergrowth seem alive and threatening in Basia’s stirred 
imagination, and time and again she thought that she could see 
moving men and horses. 

“Michal,” she whispered, and thrust a questioning finger at a 
looming blackness. ““What is that?” 

“Nothing,” he said. “A tangle of bushes.” 

“T thought it was horsemen... How soon will we be there?” 

meenotner hour and a half. It’ll all start then.” 

pial” 

“Are you scared?” 

“No, I’m just eager to get on with it, that’s all... That’s why 
my heart is hammering like this... Me, afraid? Not a bit of it! 
iaerat the frost around here... You can see it even in the dark.” 

They had ridden into a stretch of the Steppe where long- 
stemmed thistles bowed under a covering of pale grey frost. Pan 
Volodyovski threw a glance at them and said: 

“Motovidlo passed this way. He’s gone to ground no farther 
off than a mile ahead. Look, the dawn is breaking!” 

The first light of day had edged the horizon as he spoke and 
the darkness started to recede. The sky and the earth grew grey 
together, the air around them turned a pale blue, and the tops of 
trees and bushes gleamed under the silvery sheet of advancing 


daylight. Farther away, clumps of trees and bushes began to 
appear as if someone were lifting a series of succeeding curtains. 

But suddenly a horseman rode out-of the nearest thicket and 
came towards them at a silent run. 

“From Pan Motovidlo?” Volodyovski asked when the Cossack 
trooper reined-in right beside him. 

“Yes, Your Honor!” 

“What’s newe” 

“They crossed the ford. Then they headed for Kalusik where 
they heard the cattle. Now they’ve pickéd up the herd and 
they’re standing in the Yurkov meadows.” 

“And where’s Pan Motovidlo?”’ 

“He’s covering the ridge out there to the front. Pan Melle- 
hovitch is circling up from Kalusik way. I don’t know about the 
other regiments, Your Honor.” 

“Very well,” said Pan Volodyovski. “I know where they are. 
Now off you go to Pan Motovidlo and pass the word to close up 
on them. And have him string out a connecting line of men 
towards Pan Mellehovitch.” 

The Cossack trooper flattened himself across his horse’s neck, 
sped off like an arrow shot into the night and vanished in the 
shadows, and they rode on even more quietly and cautiously 
than iberore: 


Chapter Thirty-four 


MEANWHILE THE DAWN had risen everywhere around them. The 
mist which had drifted upward from the ground at the break of 
day sunk into the grasses, and a long band of rosy light appeared 
at the edge of the eastern sky, tinting the air, the intermittent high 
ground, and the jagged edges of ravines and hilltops. 

Suddenly the riders heard a loud, jumbled cawing from the 
direction of the Dniester, and a great flock of ravens appeared 
high above them and in front of them, flying into the sunrise. 
Lone birds broke away from this dark mass now and then, 
dropped lower, and circled above the Steppe like hawks seeking 
prey. 

Pan Zagloba raised his saber and pointed to the carrion birds 
with its crooked end. 

“It’s amazing how smart these creatures are,” he said to Basia. 
“They can always tell when a battle is about to be fought and 
they'll come flying in from all sides as if they’ve been spilled out 
of a sack. There’s next to no sign of them when it’s just one 
army on the march, or if it’s to be a meeting of friendly forces, 
that’s how well they guess what people have in mind even 
though nobody sends them an announcement. Mere instincts of 
the species or sagacitas narium doesn’t account for that altogether, 
so it’s really something for you to see.” 

Meanwhile the birds had come closer, cawing all the louder, 
and Pan Mushalski tapped his bow and turned for permission to 
fae little knight. 

“My Lord Commandant,” he said. “Will you permit one shot 
in honor of her ladyship? It won’t make any noise, after all.” 
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“Bring down a couple, if you want,” said Volodyovski, know- 
ing how much the old soldier liked to display his skill. 

The matchless archer reached into-the quiver hanging on his 
back, drew out a feathered arrow, notched it to his bowstring, 
and then raised the bow, cocked his head, stared at the sky and 
waited. 

The ravens flew closer. Everyone reined-in and halted, look- 
ing at the sky. Then the bowstring twanged, the arrow soared 
like a homing swallow and disappeared in the flock ahead. At 
first sight it might have seemed that Pan Mushalski missed, when 
suddenly one bird flipped over, started tumbling head-over-tail 
towards the ground, and finally planed straight down with out- 
spread wings just like a falling leaf. 

A moment later the carcass bounced on the ground a few feet 
ahead of Basia’s horse, an arrow right through it. 

“For a lucky omen,” Pan Mushalski said and bowed to Basia. 
“Pll also keep an eye from a distance on your ladyship, and if 
there’s a need I'll let loose another little arrow. Even if it buzzes 
real close, my lady, it won’t scratch, of that I assure you.” 

“IT wouldn’t want to be the Tartar at whom you aim your 
arrow, sir!” Basia answered. 

Volodyovski ended further conversation, pointing at a fairly 
lofty height-of-land a few furlongs distant. 

“We'll take our stand there,” he said. 


* * * 


After this they moved forward at a trot. Halfway up the slope 
the little knight ordered them into a walk and halted them just 
short of the summit. 

“We won’t ride all the way up,” he said. “They’d catch sight 
of us from quite far away on such a bright morning. But if we 
dismount right here we can walk to the top and look across the 
skyline.” 

He jumped to the ground, followed by Basia, Pan Mushalski 
and several others. The dragoons held their horses in the rear 
and stayed well below the skyline while they moved up to a 
grass-screened spot where the ridge plunged straight down to 
the Steppe below them. 

Dense undergrowth, tall enough to hide a mounted man, 
hugged the foot of the escarpment which made an almost sheer 


wall of eroded limestone several dozen feet behind and above it, 
with the low flat grassland rolling out before them as far as they 
could see. A slow brown stream cut across this greening plain 
towards the Kalusik which, in turn, was a minor tributary of the 
Dniester, winding among thick, widespread clumps of thorn and 
thistle of the same kind as the man-high, tangled growth below 
the observers. Thin streams of wood smoke climbed towards the 
sky out of the largest of these natural hideouts. 

“There,” Pan Volodyovski said to Basia. “That’s where 
they've gone to ground.” 

“I see the smoke,” Basia said, while her heart beat swiftly in 
her breast. “But I see neither men nor horses.” 

“The bush conceals them though an experienced eye can spot 
them. Look over there, see? Two, three, four... there’s a whole 
bunch of horses. See the piebald one? And the white one? It 
looks blue from here.” 

“How soon will we ride down towards them?” 

“Our men will drive them to us but there’s still some time. 
It’s a good half a mile to them.” 

“And where are our men?” 

“See that belt of trees way ahead? The edge of the forest? Pan 
Pototzki’s regiment ought to be getting in position in those trees 
just about now. Mellehovitch will come out from the other side. 
Our other Light Horse regiment will hit them from that large 
rockfall over there. When they’ve caught sight of our men 
they'll break out towards us on their own because they can get 
back to the river through the broad, light chaparral below us 
while on the other side there’s a steep, impassable ravine that 
would bar their way.” 

Siliicy re in a trap, then?” 

“As you see.” 

“Oh dear God!” Basia squeaked, excited. “I can hardly keep 
still, I’m that impatient for it to begin!” But, after a moment, she 
turned to Pan Michal with another question. “And what would 
they do if they were smart?” 

“They'd charge straight into the smoke, hit the Pototzki 
Horse with everything they’ve got and carve their way through 
them to the woods behind. Then they’d be free to run and 
probably get away. But they won’t do that.” 

“And why won’t they do that?” 


“First, they never like to go head-to-head with regulars. And, 
in the second place, they’ll be afraid that there are other troops 
waiting in the forest. So theyll come towards us.” 

“Bah!” Basia snorted. “But how will we hold them? We’ve 
only two hundred men.” 

“What about Motovidlo?” 

“That’s right! Pan Motovidlo!” Basia cried. “Where is he?” 

Instead of answering, Pan Volodyovski uttered a sharp, shrill 
scream, exactly of the kind that a hawk would give at the sight 


of prey, and—at once!—simular cries replied from the foot of the 
cliff below them. These, Basia realized at once, were Mo- 
tovidlo’s troopers, who were so well hidden in the nearest 
thicket that she hadn’t spotted them at all even though she stood 
a scant fifty fect above them: 

So for a while she peered down, astonished, then shot an 
especially measuring glance at her little husband, and suddenly 
her cheeks flushed with admiration and she threw her arms once 
again around Pan Michal’s neck. 

“Michalku!” she cried, using the family diminutive of his 
name. “You must be the greatest commander in the world!” 

“I’ve just a bit of experience.” Volodyovski smiled, feeling an 
overwhelming wave of love and affection for this extraordinary 
young woman. “But don’t you go fluttering about here with 
excitement, hear? Remember that a good soldier is a calm one.” 


* * * 


But the rebuke did little good. Basia felt as if she was in the 
grip of fever. She wanted to jump back on her horse at once and 
ride down into the thicket where Motovidlo’s Cossack compa- 
nies were hiding. But Volodyovski kept her still for a little 
longer because he wanted her to get a good look at the start of 
the action. 

Meanwhile the morning sun had climbed over the horizon 
and its cold, brassy light bathed the entire plain like a reflection 
cast by a gilded mirror. The nearby thickets leaped brightly into 
prominence and acquired texture; the more distant copses be- 
came more distinct; frost glittered whitely here and there at the 
bottom of a gulch; the air became translucent like water under 
ice, and the eye flew as far as it could reach, seemingly beyond 
limits. 


“Pan Pototzki’s regiment is coming out of the woods,” Volo- 
dyovski said suddenly. “I see the men and horses.” 

And indeed a long line of horsemen emerged from the dark- 
ened wall of the trees behind them, looking starkly black against 
the silvery sheen of the woodland meadow. The white, frosted 
space between them and the forest began to widen slowly. They 
were apparently in no hurry, waiting for the other regiments to 
appear. 

Volodyovski turned towards his left. “And here’s Melle- 
hovitch,” he said. And a moment later, with quiet satisfaction: 
“The Chamberlain’s Horse is here too. Everyone came together 
right on time.” 

Then his sharp, pointed little whiskers twitched and started 
moving swiftly up and down as he shot a sharp, satisfied glance 
towards the bandits’ hideout. 

“Not one of them should get out of this alive!” he said. “And 
now, mount up!” 

They turned quickly towards the dragoons, leaped back into 
their saddles, and rode down and around the side of the ridge 
into the tall coppice below the escarpment where they joined up 
with Motovidlo’s Cossacks. After which, all of them moved 
carefully forward at a walk until they halted at the edge of the 
thicket, staring straight ahead. 

Their quarry must have caught sight of the approaching troop 
that was now coming at a fast trot from their left because the 
widespread copse in mid-plain suddenly erupted with groups of 
hurrying horsemen who darted into the tall grass before them 
like a herd of deer. More and more of them spilled out of the 
undergrowth every moment, turning at first into a long chain of 
animals and riders, and trotting lightly at the edge of their 
concealing hedges. The riders lay flat against their horses’ necks, 
becoming practically invisible, so that a careless glance thrown 
at them from a distance might dismiss them as only a string of 
mustangs trailing through the thicket. They must not have been 
sure if the Pototzki Horse were coming straight at them, or if it 
was only a detachment patrolling the countryside. If the worst 
should happen, they could expect that the thick veldt bush 
would hide them for a little longer. 

From where Volodyovski stood at the head of Motovidlo’s 
Cossacks, the enemy’s quandary was evident and clear. Their 


movements showed the nervous, darting quality of animals that 
had sniffed out a danger but weren’t sure exactly what it was. 
Their pace increased to a ragged canter as they broke out into 
the open plain and then the front ranks reined-in suddenly and 
the rest of the vataha came to a halt behind them. 

They had caught sight of Mellehovitch’s Tartar Horse coming 
at them from the opposite side. 

They spurred ahead at once, wheeled sharply away from the 
thicket, and their eyes fell on the Chamberlain’s regiment now 
coming at them at a trot in full battle order. 

Now they could have no doubt. Each of them would know 
in a flash that all these troops knew exactly where they were, and 
that they weren’t here on any routine sweeping operation but 
that they’d come to kill them. Wild shouts of rage and panic 
burst out of the milling ranks that piled upon each other in 
disorder. The regiments thundered with an answering cheer, 
broke into a canter, and the entire plain filled at on¢emwagmmeme 
quick drumming of their horses’ hooves. At once, as if spurred 
by a dangerous beasts’s instinct for survival, the whole bandit 
mass broke into full gallop and ran as fast as their breathless 
horses could take them straight towards the ridge under which 
Volodyovski and Motovidlo’s men were waiting. 

The intervening distance narrowed with terrifying speed. 

Basia grew somewhat pale. It wasn’t fear as much as sheer 
excitement, and her heart hammered in her breast even more 
swiftly than before. But she was aware that other eyes could see 
her, and saw no alarm in any other face, so she brought herself 
quickly under firm control. Her whole attention focused on the 
rushing mass before her. She tightened her reins, and) erie 
gripped the hilt of her little saber, and a new rush of blood 
mounted to her face. 

“You're doing well,” came the calm voice of the little knight 
beside her. 

She threw him a swift wide-eyed glance, her little nostrils 
flared, and she whispered quickly: “Are we charging soon?” 

“There’s still some time,” Pan Michal replied. 

Out in the open country that spread out before them, the 
greyish mass of galloping marauders was now in full flight, 
running like a fieldful of panicked wild hares which hear the 
baying of the hounds behind them. No more than half a furlong 


, 


now lay between them and the long, crimson-coated line of 
silent Cossack troopers who waited for them in their concealing 
thicket. She could see the outstretched necks and the bobbing 
heads of their panting horses, the wildly flared nostrils, the 
glaring eyes, and the flat, slanting masks of the Tartar faces 
crouched just above the manes... 

And now they were closer. She felt, more than saw, Pan 
Michal’s arm going up in the air beside her. She saw the bared 
teeth and heard the whistling breath of the animals that hurtled 
towards her at a pace that robbed them of breath. But in that 
instant Volodyovski dropped his upraised arm and a hedge of 
muskets dipped as one towards them all along the line of Mo- 
tovidlo’s men. 

“Fire!” the colonel shouted. 

A thunderous blast swept out of the thicket. Smoke billowed 
like a storm cloud. A windstorm seemed to slash through the 
charging mass and hurl it out of sight like a mound of husks on 
a threshing floor. 

In one brightlit moment, the whole vataha burst apart and fled 
in all directions, howling and screaming in wild rage and terror. 


x x * 


The little knight spurred into the open, the ranks of Cossacks 
and dragoons broke through the underbrush behind him and, in 
that instant, his three other regiments closed the circle around 
the milling mass, swept the scattering marauders back into the 
center, and squeezed them into another tightly-crowded mob. 
Wild-eyed Tartars galloped in all directions, trying to slip out in 
small groups or alone but to no avail. In vain they darted to the 
left, then to the right. They tried to turn back and then whirled 
around to the front again, but the ring of galloping cavalry was 
now closed around them and the howling swarm compressed 
even tighter, and then the charging regiments were upon them 
with a dreadful roar. 

The marauders knew at once that the only man who would 
live beyond this day was the one who could break out of this 
iron vise, and so even though they were crushed together in 
wildest disorder, they started fighting with fierce desperation. 
Right from the start, when the charge had hit them, they littered 


the field with their dead and dying, and the terrible harvest went 
on unabated. 

The soldiers who forced their horses forward despite the 
tight-pressed throng before them, cut them down and stabbed 
them with that merciless efficiency that only veteran profession- 
als can acquire. The thick hammering of their blows welled out 
of this human whirlpool much like the rapid thud and clatter of 
flails swung in a circle around a threshing floor. The Cossacks, 
the Lipki, and the fighting gentry who served as rank-and-file 
troopers in the two Light Horse regiments, slashed at Tartar 
heads, cut through bowed necks and slanting backs and shoul- 
ders, and through the desperate hands with which the stricken 
bandits tried to shield their faces, and they fought back which- 
ever way they could. Beaten without rest, without time for 
breath, with no thought of mercy, and lacking any hope for life 
if they should surrender, the bandits struck back with knives, 
sabers, spears and their horse-jaw axes. Their horses, giving way 
before the crushing pressure of the cavalry around them, fell 
back on their haunches or tumbled on their backs on the ground 
behind them. Others bit each other savagely, squealing in their 
terror, or reared up on their hind hooves and flailed the air 
above them, creating an indescribable confusion. 

After a short, bitter stand fought in savage silence, a long howl 
burst out of all the Tartar breasts; they were crushed by greater 
numbers, better weapons, and a degree of skill that went far 
beyond their own. They understood at last that there was no 
salvation for anyone among them; and that none of them would 
get away with his loot or even escape alive. 

In the meantime, the soldiers warmed up to their work and 
hacked and thrust at them all the harder. Some of thesbartened 
bandits jumped out of their saddles in an attempt to slip through 
to safety between the horses’ hooves; they died moments later, 
either trampled by that stamping mass of raging, terror-stricken 
horses, or nailed to the ground by the sword-thrust of a passing 
soldier. Some played dead among the carcasses of their horses 
and the corpses of their fallen comrades in a vain hope that this 
crushing vise would pass over them as the Polish ranks pressed 
on towards the center, and that they’d be able to hide and crawl 
away. 

Meanwhile the hard-pressed core of their doomed resistance 


was shrinking by the moment as men and horses toppled to the 
ground. Seeing that no other hope remained, Azbah-bey forced 
what men he could into a wedge formation and hurled himself, 
and them, against Motovidlo’s troopers, wanting to break out of 
the killing-circle at all cost. But the Ruthenian soldiers did not 
break, and the remorseless killing match turned into a massacre 
as Mellehovitch, raging like a flame, charged into the bandits 
from the rear. 

In moments, the swarm was split in two. 

One half was immediately surrounded by Volodyovski’s two 
other Light Horse regiments, while Mellehovitch and his Lipki 
horsemen joined Motovidlo’s Cossacks in slaughtering the rest. 

A handful of the bandits saw their chance as the tight ring 
around them all parted for a moment, and they burst through 
and scattered across the plain like a fistful of dry leaves flung into 
the wind. But the soldiers in the rear ranks, who had been 
crowded out of the fight in the compressing circle, broke away 
and chased after them at once. The rest were simply put to the 
sword, and—despite a desperate defense—fell where they stood 
in much the way that corn topples to the ground when deter- 
mined reapers attack it from all sides. 


Chapter Thirty-five 


BASIA RODE INTO the battle with Motovidlo’s troopers, trilling 
in a high, thin voice to whip up her fervor, because in the first 
few moments she got rather dizzy both from the speed and 
violence of the charge and the heavy onrush of emotions. Having 
reached the enemy, all she could see in the beginning wasvadameas 
swirling mass and she was gripped by an overwhelming wish to 
close her eyes. She overcame that longing practically at once but, 
even so, she flailed about with her saber in a somewhat blind and 
haphazard fashion. 

This slight bewilderment, however, passed almost straight 
away. Her courage nullified and reversed the shock and confu- 
sion, her daring took over, and she saw things clearly. First she 
saw heads of horses. Then her attention focused on red, savage 
faces. One of these flashed near. Basia whirled her saber down 
on it with gusto and the face vanished as if it were only a bad 
dean 

Then she heard her husband’s calm voice close beside her ear. 

“That was good! Well done!” 

This quiet praise did wonders for her confidence and calmed 
her down completely. She uttered an even higher squeak, her 
bright, wide eyes shined with even greater curiosity and enthu- 
siasm, and she began to inflict damage on the enemy with 
complete awareness of where she was and what she was doing. 

Here, then, loomed another dreadful face with bared teeth, a 
flat nose and protruding cheekbones... she swung at it and it 
disappeared! There a fist flew up, clutching a broad-bladed 
spear; Basia slashed at it and it vanished too. A thick back and 
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shoulders hunched over in a raw sheepskin coat leaped up before 
her eyes... one thrust and they were gone! Then she cut left and 
right and straight ahead, and at each stroke a man toppled to the 
ground, dragging his horse down as he fell and vanished under- 
hoof, and Basia wondered why it was all so easy, when it ought 
to be so difficult and dangerous. 

It was easy because the little knight rode next to her stirrup 
on one side and Pan Motovidlo on the other. The former kept 
a close eye on his heart’s delight and snuffed bandit lives right 
and left as if they were candles, slicing off an armed fist with a 
shallow stroke when it came too near, or slipping his saber blade 
like a shield between his wife and some other enemy, and 
husking bandit weapons high into the air as if they were birds 
scampering in panic. 

Pan Motovidlo—a phlegmatic, unperturbable old soldier— 
guarded the other flank of his valiant lady. He moved so quietly 
paamecaimiy beside her that he brought to mind a gardener 
walking through an orchard, clipping a dry branch in passing 
here and there without thinking any more about it, so that there 
seemed to be no connection between him and the men who 
tumbled to the bloodstained soil before him. Both soldiers knew 
perfectly well when to allow Basia her own independent action 
and when to intervene. 

She had another distant and invisible guardian in the match- 
less archer who took his place where he could see everything 
around her, and notched an arrow to his bowstring time and 
time again, and sent his shafts hissing into the thick of the mob 
with unerring aim. 

But the crowd became so dense, and the maddened Tartar 
horses were so dangerous—biting, rearing up, and slashing the air 
with their hooves everywhere around her—that Volodyovski 
ordered Basia to pull out of this frenzied and chaotic uproar and 
wait at the side with a few men to guard her. 

She obeyed at once, both because she’d given him her word 
that she’d do exactly as he told her, and because her woman’s 
consciousness had started to revolt. Her courage and enthusiasm 
kept on urging her to stay in the fight but all the gentle facets of 
her nature rebelled at the carnage. The reek of spilled blood and 
the stench of sweat choked her small, flared nostrils. The howls 
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of rage and fear, the groans of the wounded, and the dreadful 
rattling of men’s dying breaths, began to sicken her, and she 
backed her horse slowly out of the melee. 

Released from their guard-duty, the little knight and Pan 
Motovidlo, could now indulge in the bloody business of their 
trade, while Basia sat her horse safely outside the killing ground 
and tried to catch her breath. 


* * * 


Meanwhile Pan Mushalski, who had been standing nearby 
with his bow, rode up to her and bowed. °: | 

“Your ladyship rode like a real cavalier;” he told her with the 
flowery but sincere courtesy of the times. “Someone who didn’t 
know you might believe that the Archangel Michael had come 
down from Heaven to hurl some thunderbolts at those heathen 
dogs. Ah, what an honor it is for them to die at such lovely 
hands... which, perhaps, I may be permitted to kiss in honor of 
the occasion.” 

With this the old Steppe ranger seized her hand and buried it 
for a moment under his thick whiskers. 

“You saw me, sir?” Basia gasped, gulping the air with her 
parted lips, and still too overcome by her own excitement. “Did 
I really do well?” 

‘““A cat wouldn’t do better in a ratpack, ma’am. It really was a 
joy to see you! I really felt uplifted, as God is my witness! But 
you did right, my lady, to withdraw just now because things 
always get most chancy right before the end of a fight like this 
one. 

“My husband ordered me to pull back and I promised him 
before we set out that I’d obey him like any other soldier.” 

“And quite right too! Hmm. Should I leave my bow with 
you, my lady? No? I won’t have much use for it from now on 
because I’d like to jump in there with my saber before it’s all 
over... Ah, I see three men coming up; the Colenelimismae 
ordered them out to protect your ladyship, otherwise I’d have 
sent some. But now I'll take my leave with your kind permis- 
sion, because things are coming to an end over there and I have 
to hurry.” 

Three dragoons did gallop up just then, detailed to guard their 
Colonel’s Lady, and Pan Mushalski spurred his horse and 
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charged into the battle. Basia wondered for a moment whether 
she should stay where she was, or ride around the flank of the 
escarpment and climb to the top of the ridge where she had 
watched the field before the battle. But she felt rather tired and 
thought she would stay. 

Her natural, womanly revulsion in the presence of such 
wholesale slaughter rang even more urgently within her. The 
last surviving remnants of the massacred marauders were being 
sabered down a scant two hundred paces from where she was 
standing, and the black mass of animals and men that boiled 
across the battlefield whirled more frantically than ever. 


Screams of despair tore at the air around her, and she—who 
only moments earlier had been so full of fire and enthusi- 
asm—started to feel both dizzy and sick to her stomach. She was 
terrified that she might faint, and it was only her fear of display- 
ing weakness before the three dragoons that kept her in the 
saddle. She did, however, turn her face away from her three 
grim watchdogs so that they wouldn’t see how pale she’d be- 
come. The fresher, cleaner air outside the killing ground helped 
to restore her strength and fortify her spirits; but not, however, 
to such a point that she wished to leap back into the battle. The 
only reason she thought she’d do it now would be to plead for 
mercy for the slaughtered Tartars. But since she knew that this 
would do no good, she simply waited for the end and prayed that 
it might come soon. 


* * * 


Meanwhile, out in the field, the sabering and the battering 
went on. The shouting and the sound of blows didn’t abate even 
for a moment. A half hour had gone by, perhaps a little more, 
and the remorseless vise of Volodyovski’s horsemen squeezed 
tighter than ever, when suddenly a small group of bandits hacked 
its way out into the open and flew like the wind towards the 
escarpment. Running along the edge, they could indeed reach 
the spot where the ridge sloped gently to the grassland floor, and 
look for safety in the open Steppe. But Basia and the three 
dragoons were standing in the way. The sight of this danger 
pumped instant courage into her heart and spurred her to imme- 
diate awareness and attention. She understood at once that to 
stay where she was would mean death; because the tightly 


packed crowd of fugitives would bowl her over along with her 
horse just by sheer speed and the weight of numbers, not to 
mention that twenty sabers would make short work of her and 
her dragoons. 

The dragoon sergeant came apparently to the same conclu- 
sion, because he seized the bridle of Basia’s horse, puiieauen 
around to face open country, and shouted in a desperatesvenees 

“Runttoritym iagy =|” 

Basia shot like an arrow into the Steppe but she flew alone. 
The three faithful soldiers turned like a hving wall to face the 
onrush and halt it long enough to give their beloved lady time 
to get away. Other soldiers broke away at once to go after the 
fugitives; but this, in turn, cracked the killing circle which up 
till then clenched tightly around the marauders; and they began 
to slip away one at a time, then in small groups, and then in 
thicker numbers. The main body of the massacred vataha lay 
littering the field, but several dozen including Azbah-bey man- 
aged to break free. All these bands and units were now galloping 
towards the ridge with all the speed they could get from their 
tired horses. 

The three dragoons couldn't hope to turn this) tides 

The onrush slowed and milled around them only for a min- 
ute; they fell dead from their saddles after a short fight only 
moments later; and the whole swarm galloped after Basia around 
the escarpment and broke at last into open country. The Polish 
regiments, with the Tartar Light Horse flying in the lead, poured 
into the Steppe a few dozen horses’ lengths behind them and 
formed a sort of serpent that twisted through that broken, 
ravine-dotted country with Basia as the head, the bandits as an 
ever-lengthening neck, and the thick mass of the pursuing 
cavalry as the broadening body. Mellehovitch galloped like a 
madman with his Lipki troopers crowding at his heels, while 
Volodyovski rode with terror in his heart and his spurs buried in 
his horse’s flanks, with the dragoons behind him. 

At the moment when the first handful of marauders broke out 
of the circle, he had been busy on the other side and that was 
why Mellehovitch beat him to the rescue. But now the hair 
stood erect on top of his head at the thought that Basia might be 
swept up by the fugitives, or that she might become disoriented 
and ride towards the Dniester, or that some bandit might saber 


her or knife her as he galloped past. His heart constricted with 
anxiety about her. Pale as death and with a hurricane of terrify- 
ing thoughts howling through his head, he bowed so low in his 
saddle that he was practically lying on his horse’s neck, roweled 
its flanks bloody with his spurs, lashed it on with the flat of his 
saber, and flew at full tilt just above the ground like a heron 
before it lifts itself into the air. 

‘God grant that Mellehovitch reaches her in time!’ he cried silently 
to himself, shaken with despair. ‘He’s riding a good horse...’ 


* x * 


But his fears proved to be for nothing and Basia’s danger 
wasn t quite as pressing as the enamored little knight was certain. 
The fleeing Tartars were far too concerned about their own 
skins. They heard the Lipki horsemen too close behind their 
backs to waste time on a single rider, even if she were the most 
desirable houri in the Prophet’s Paradise and wore a cloak stud- 
ded all over with emeralds and rubies. All Basia had to do was 
swerve towards Hreptyov to shed her pursuers, because they’d 
surely not follow her into the lion’s den with the river-crossing 
straight ahead of them, and with all their hideouts and ravines 
Waiting just beyond it. Moreover, Basia rode an incomparably 
swifter animal than the sturdy, shaggy-haired Tartar ponies, 
which may have been known for their great endurance but 
which could never catch a running thoroughbred. As for the rest 
of Pan Volodyovski’s worries, she not only kept her head and 
had no thought of panic, but her natural daring awoke in her 
@@aam, leaped up in full force, and fired her senses. 

Her horse bounded ahead like a deer, the running wind was 
whistling in her ears, but rather than feeling any kind of fear, she 
felt exhilaration. 

“They can chase me a year for the good it’ll do them,”’she said 
to herself. “Pll go on a bit, then swing around and face them, 
and then I’ll either let them go on by, or—if they keep on 
coming after me—I’ll draw them after me to our people’s sa- 
bers.” 

Sabers, in turn, brought to mind the thought that if the fleeing 
tuffians had scattered in the Steppe behind her, she might come 
face to face with one when she made her turn, and actually cross 
sabers in a sword-to-sword, hand-to-hand encounter. 


‘And what’s wrong with that?’ she asked her valiant spirit. 
‘Michal taught me so much that I can try my hand without worrying 
about it. If I don’t, they’ll all think that I’m running because I’m 
afraid, and they won’t take me with them on the next campaign, and 
Pan Zagloba will make jokes about me.’ 

A quick glance back across her shoulders showed that the 
cut-throats were still running in a tight-knit cluster. A saber duel 
was out of the question but Basia was suddenly determined to 
show all the soldiers that she wasn’t just running blindly for her 
bee, Y 
She remembered that her saddle-holsters held a pair of hand- 
picked pistols that Michal himself had carefully primed and 
loaded before they left Hreptyov, and she began to rein and slow 
her horse, turning as she slowed towards that distant refuge. 

To her surprise, the whole band of fugitive marauders veered 
slightly to the left, changing the direction of their flight towards 
the slope which brought the ridge gently in line with the grassy 
uplands. Basia let them come to within a few dozen paces, fired 
both her pistols into the thick of the huddled horses, then 
wheeled around and spurred towards Hreptyov. 

But her horse took barely a dozen paces when a wide Steppe 
gully yawned darkly right before his hooves. She lifted him into 
a leap without a moment’s thought and the brave animal rose to 
the occasion. Only his front hooves, however, found purchase 
on the opposite edge of the crevasse. His back legs stamped and 
scrambled madly for a moment, struggling to dig into the sharply 
slanted wall of earth under him, and then the loose, thawed soil 
crumbled under him and he plunged into the chasm taking Basia 
with him. 

Luck and her own quick wits saved her from being crushed. 
She kicked her feet out of the stirrups, threw herself out of the 
saddle even before the horse cartwheeled to the bottom, and 
landed on a thick pad of moss which spread like a furry carpet 
on the gully floor. But the force of the fall jarred the breath out 
of her and knocked her unconscious. 

Volodyovski didn’t see her fall because the galloping Lipki 
blocked it from his sight, but Mellehovitch screamed in a fright- 
ful voice, waved to his men to keep going after the fleeing 
bandits, reached the crevasse in one mindless bound and hurled 
himself headlong into the gorge. 


He was out of his saddle in a flash and caught her in his arms. 
His sharp, hawklike eyes scanned her instantly from head to 
foot, saw no blood, fixed on the bank of moss and understood 
why she and her horse were still alive, and a muffled cry of joy 
burst out of the young Tartar. 

Basia lay heavily in his arms and he pressed her to his chest 
with all his strength; then started kissing her eyes and cheeks 
with his bloodless lips; then fixed them to her mouth as avidly 
as if he wished to suck the soul out of her; and then the world 
spun crazily around him, and all the lust and longing that lay 
hidden in his chest like a crouching monster, leaped into the 
open and seized him like a storm. 

Just then, however, the rapid drumming of many horses’ 
hooves rang in the Steppe above and nearing voices started to 
cry out: “Here! In this gorge! Here!” 

Mellehovitch placed Basia carefully back upon the moss and 
shouted up to the arriving horsemen: 

Siete «ome here! She's here!” 

A minute later Volodyovski sprung into the gorge with Pan 
Zagloba, Pan Mushalski, Pan Nenashinyetz and several other 
officers behind him. 

“She’s alright!” cried the Tartar. “The moss broke her fall!” 

Volodyovski caught his unconscious wife in his arms, the 
others ran for water, and Zagloba seized Basia’s temples in both 
hands, bellowing with worry: 

“Basia! Dearest Basia!” 

“She’s alright!” Mellehovitch said again, pale as a corpse. 


* * * 


In the meantime Pan Zagloba slapped his hip, found a full 
canteen, splashed some coarse, home-brewed vodka into this 
hands, and started rubbing the alcohol into Basia’s temples. 
Then he tipped the flask to her lips which seemed to help at 
once because she opened her eyes even before the others found 
and brought a cupful of water. She gasped for air, coughing a 
little as the harsh liquor burned her tongue and throat, but a few 
minutes later she was completely conscious. 

Volodyovski kept kissing her and squeezing her in his arms, 
oblivious of the officers and soldiers who clustered around them, 
and murmuring in relief: 
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“Ai, my sweet love! I thought I’d die! Are you alright, 
though? Does anything hurt?” 

“I’m fine!” Basia said and focused ‘her eyes on all the anxious 
faces. “Aha...! I see now that I must’ve been knocked out for a 
moment because my horse fell with me... Is the battle over?” 

“All done. Azbah-bey is dead. Let’s get home quickly now 
because I’m afraid you might get sick with all this excitement 
and fatigue.” 

“I’m not a bit tired!” Basia said at once. 

Then she threw a quick, careful glance around the circle of 
relieved officers and soldiers and her little nostrils Mareqeam 
instant challenge. 

“Just don’t start thinking, gentlernen, that I was running out 
of fear!” she said. “Oho! I wouldn’t even dream of that! I was 
just sort of galloping along, out of sheer pleasure, and then I 
fired both my pistols at them!” 

“You brought down one of their horses, my lady,” Melle- 
hovitch said. “And we took the bandit alive.” 

“There, you see? Anybody can take a tumble in a jump, can’t 
he? No amount of skill or experience can keep a horse from 
stumbling, am I right? Ha! But it’s a good thing that you 
gentlemen saw me right away, or I might have been stuck here 
for quite awhile.” 

“Pan Mellehovitch was the first to see you and first to get to 
you,’ said Volodyovski. “We’d gone after the others.” 

“Thank you, sir, for your thoughtfulness,” Basia said and 
offered her hand to the pale young Tartar. 

He said nothing in reply, merely pressed his lips to her hand 
with utmost respect, and then bowed as low before her as if he 
were a peasant, embraced her feet in homage, and touched the 
tips of her boots with his forehead. 


* * * 


Meanwhile more and more of the returning companies gath- 
ered around the gully. The battle was over. Pan Volodyovski 
dispatched Mellehovitch on a rapid manhunt after the few ban- 
dits who managed to hide in the tall grass and avoid pursuit, and 
the whole column turned towards Hreptyov. 

Basia caught one last sight of the battlefield. Dead men and 
horses lay all across the plain, singly and in heaps, and the calm 


blue sky discharged ever greater swarms of cawing carrion birds 
which settled around the edges of the field, waiting until the last 
few troopers mounted and rode away. 

“Look at those croaking creatures,” Pan Zagloba said, point- 
ing at the birds with the curved end of his saber. “They’re not 
called a soldier’s grave diggers for nothing. The wolves will 
come next, just as soon as we are out of sight, and ring out a fine 
funeral dirge with their teeth for these miserable scoundrels. 
This is a major victory, even though the enemy were all worth- 
less scum, because this Azbah fellow raised Hell for years all 
along the border. The local commandants hunted him all over, 
and always for nothing, until his luck ran out and he met with 
Michal. And that was his inevitable end.” 

“Azbah-bey is dead, then?” Basia asked. 

“Mellehovitch was the first to reach him and, I tell you, when 
he cracked him in the ear, the saber didn’t stop until it reached 
his jaws.” 

“Pan Mellehovitch is a good soldier,” Basia said, then turned 
to Pan Zagloba. “And you, sir! Did you do well today?” 

ell the old knight flipped a sly, merry glance at her and 
grinned from ear to ear. “I didn’t squeak like a mouse, or jump 
up and down like a flea because I leave such pleasures to the 
insects, nor did they have to search for me in the moss as if I 
were a mushroom, nor did anyone have to pinch my nose or 
blow air into my mouth like some people I know...” 

“IT don’t like you at all, sir!” Basia said, annoyed, and reached 
for the tip of her pink nose before she stopped herself. 

But he continued to look at her, and smile, and tease, and 
mutter with amusement. 

Svomowent like a hero,” he said. “You ran like a hero. You 
flipped a most heroic cartwheel and now you'll wear a hot 
buckwheat poultice, also like a hero, to get the aches and pains 
out of your heroic bones. We, in the meantime, will have to 
keep the birds away from you or they’ll gobble up the poultice 
along with your heroics, seeing that they’re awfully fond of hot 
buckwheat groats.” 

“And you, sir, are already trying to make sure that Michal 
doesn’t take me on another expedition. I know that very well!” 

“On the contrary! On the contrary, my dear! I'll keep on 
begging him to bring you along whenever he goes nut-picking, 


because you’re light and nimble and the branch won’t break 
under you. Dear God, is this gratitude? And who convinced 
Michal to let you come with us? Hmm? I did! And now I’m 
sorry that I did, especially since you pay me back in such 
miserable coin. Wait, though, wait! We’ll whittle you a wooden 
sword and you can cut the heads off all the thistles around 
Hreptyov! That’s what comes of taking snippets on a military 
mission! Another woman might give an old man a hug for 
getting her invited, but not this pesky gadfly! First she scares the 
living daylights out of me and then she attacks me!” 

Basia immediately twisted in her saddle and threw her arms 
around the old knight’s neck, which delighted him, and he went 
on in a much more proud and thoughtful tone. 

“Hmm. Ahem! Well, well. I must say, though, that you had 
quite a part in today’s victory because all the soldiers fought like 
wild furies trying to show their best.” 

‘As God’s our witness!” shouted Pan Mushalski. “A man 
doesn’t mind dying before such an audience!” 

“Vivat to our lady!” Pan Nenashinyetz shouted. 

‘“Vivat!” roared a hundred other voices. “God give her health 
and happiness!” 

“After she’s had her baby,” Pan Zagloba murmured in her ear. 

They rode on in high spirits after that, calling out and shout- 
ing, and sure of a splendid victory celebration before the night 
was over. The day glowed with all the beauty of the Steppe 
around them. The regimental trumpeters blew their horns, the 
drummers pounded on their kettledrums, and they rode into 
Hreptyov with a great commotion. 


PART XVL 


Chapter Thirty-six 


IN HREPTYOV, much to everyone’s surprise, the Volodyovskis 
found unexpected guests. These were Pan Bogush, who picked 
Pan Michal’s outpost as a place to stay for a month or two while 
he and Mellehovitch were negotiating with the Tartar captains 
who had gone over to the Sultan’s service; old Pan Novovyeyski 
with his daughter Ewa; and Lady Boska, wife of one of the 
Hetman’s most cherished old soldiers, with her young and ex- 
tremely pretty daughter Zosia. 

The sight of women in the harsh, wilderness surroundings of 
Hreptyov delighted the soldiers, but their astonishment ex- 
ceeded even their delight. They, in turn—these female visitors 
who amazed them so—couldn’t believe their eyes when they 
saw the commandant and his lady. In Pan Michal’s case, judging 
by the widespread awe attached to his name, they imagined 
some kind of a giant who terrified people with a single glance; 
his wife, they thought, had to be a glowering giantess with the 
booming voice of a sergeant-major. Instead they saw a pint-sized 
little soldier with a cheerful face and a friendly smile; and an 
equally elfin woman, pink as a rosebud and as trim as a china 
doll, who was more like an extraordinarily slim and pretty youth 
with her saber and her riding pants than a grownup person. 
None the less, their host and hostess greeted them with open 
arms. Basia exchanged warm kisses with all three women even 
before the formal introductions, and then, when they told her 
who they were and where they had come from, she said: 

“['d gladly give you ladies whatever your hearts desire! I’m 
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awfully glad you’ve come! And I’m really happy that no harm 
came to you in this wilderness of ours, but it’s just today that we 
crushed the worst of the bandits.” 

Then, seeing that Lady Boska was staring at her with rising 
stupefaction, she slapped the little saber dangling at her side, and 
added with a definite swagger in her voice: 

“T also fought in the battle! Ha, as if I wouldn’t! That’s how 
things are with us around here! Ah, but let me go and change 
into something more suitable to our sex, and to wash some of 
this blood off my hands, because we’ve just come back from a 
most frightful battle. Oho! If Azbah-bey weren’t smashed and 
killed, perhaps you wouldn't have reached Hreptyov so happily, 
my lady. I'll be back in a flash, meanwhile Michal will serve your 
ladyship.” 


* * * 


With this she vanished behind the door, and the little knight 
who had already greeted Pan Bogush and Pan Novovyeyski, 
approached Lady Boska. 

“God gave me a woman,” he said, “who is not only a sweet 
home companion but knows how to be a brave comrade in the 
field as well. And now, by her order, I am at your ladyship’s 
service.” 

“May God bless everything about her, as He’s already blessed 
her in her beauty,” Lady Boska said, and then proceeded to 
introduce herself and the reason for her being there. “I am the 
wife of Antoni Boski, and I didn’t come here to extract services 
from you, sir, but rather to beg you, on my knees, for your help 
and rescue in my terrible misfortune. Zoska!’—she signaled to 
her beautiful young daughter—“Get down on your knees as well 
before this knight, because if he can’t help us then nobody can!” 

Then the stately matron did, indeed, throw herself down on 
her knees before the little soldier, her daughter followed suit, 
and both burst into tears. 

“Save us, sir knight!” they cried. “Have mercy for{iemenm: 
phaned!” 

A crowd of officers gathered curiously around, drawn by the 
sight of the kneeling women and especially by the lovely Zosia, 
and the little knight, thrown suddenly into discomfiture and 


mystification, struggled to get Lady Boska back on her feet again 
miaeenien to seat her on a bench. 

“For God’s sake!” he hurried to help her to compose herself. 
“What are you doing, ma’am? It’s I who should show my respect 
by kneeling. Tell me, dear lady, what I can do to help you, and 
as God’s in his Heaven I won’t fail to do it!” 

“He’ll do it!” Moved by the women’s tears, Pan Zagloba 
broke in with conviction. “And I’ll do my part as well! Zagloba 
sum!” he added the fearsome power of his name. “Your ladyship 
doesn’t need to hear any more than that!” 

Lady Boska nodded at her daughter who quickly found a 
letter tucked into her bodice and handed it to Pan Volodyovski. 

“From the Hetman!” he murmured as he glanced at it. 

‘My very dear and most valued Volodyovski!’ the Hetman had 
written. ‘Accept my warmest wishes through Pan Bogush who’ll also 
give you new instructions from me. But there’s another matter which 
needs your attention. May God forget me if I ever fail any of my soldiers 
and here’s a case in point. Pan Boski, a cavalier of great merit and a 
fond companion, was carried off by the Horde near Kamyenetz a few 
years ago. His wife and daughter found shelter with me in Yavorov but 
their hearts are torn with grief for husband and father. I’ve written 
through Ambassador Piotrovitch to Pan Zlotnitzki, our resident in the 
Crimea, to search everywhere for Boski, and I hear they’ve found him. 
But the Tartars promptly hid him from us, so we couldn’t get him back 
with the others in the prisoner exchange, and he’s probably rowing a 
galley somewhere to this day. His wife and daughter have now lost all 
hope, and they no longer even turn to me to save him, but their grief 
rings just as loud in silence and I can’t miss any opportunity to help 
them. 

You’re closer to it all out there,’ the Hetman went on, ‘and 
you’ve poured water over the swords with several of the murjahs. I’m 
sending the ladies to you, and you do all you can. Piotrovitch will be 
going soon to the Crimea again and he’ll stop in to see you. Give him 
letters to all those blood-brothers of yours. I can’t write either to the 
Khan or to the Grand Vizier because they’re not well-disposed towards 
me; what’s more, they might take Boski_ for some well-connected and 
influential person and raise the ransom to impossible proportions. Call 
in all your favors, urge Piotrovitch to do his best and tell him not to 
come back without Boski, and don’t forget your own influence among 


the border murjahs. They may be pagans but they always keep the 
friendship oaths they swear, and their respect for you must be truly great. 

‘Do what you wish and can, I give you a free hand in this matter,’ 
Pan Sobieski wrote. ‘You can even offer their negotiators three of the 
most distinguished prisoners we have, as long as Boski comes back if 
he’s alive. No one knows better than you how to go about such things 
since, as I hear, you’ve ransomed some of your own kin in the past. God 
will bless you for whatever you do and I’ll add my own thanks as well 
because youll be lifting a great weight off my heart. 

‘Word of your good work in Hreptyov has already reached us,’ the 
Hetman concluded, ‘but that is only what I expected of you. Be sure 
to keep an eye peeled for the bandit Azbah. Pan Bogush will tell you 
all the public matters that concern us here, but for God’s sake keep an 
ear cocked sharply at Valachia because it seems that we won’t be able to 
avoid a great cataclysm from there...’ 

Then Pan Sobieski urged the little knight again to have Lady 
Boska’s interests close to heart, and signed off with every sign of 
devoted friendship. 


* * * 


Lady Boska sobbed throughout the reading of the Hetman’s 
letter, and Zosia sniffed tearfully beside her and lifted hereomae 
flower eyes towards the sky. 

In the meantime Basia had run in, now properly attired in a 
gown and ribbons, and started to question everyone anxiously 
about what had happened. She listened closely when Pan Michal 
read her the Grand Hetman’s letter and gave it her immediate, 
whole-hearted endorsement. 

“The Hetman has a heart of gold,” she said, embracing her 
husband. “But we won’t show a worse one, Michalku! Lady 
Boska will make her home with us until her husband has re- 
turned, and you can have him back from the Crimea in three 
months! Three or two, isn’t that correct?” 

“Or tomorrow,” Volodyovski teased. “Or within the hour. As 
you see, my lady,’—he turned to ae Boska—“my wife is a 
woman of quick determination.” 

“May God bless her for it!” the ae woman said again. 
“Zosia! Run and kiss the hands of the Commandant’s Lady!” 

However the Commandant’s Lady wasn’t about to have her 
hands kissed by the sad young girl, with whom she felt an instant 


bond of sympathy and friendship, so the two young women 
merely hugged and kissed each other again, and then Basia 
turned once more to her husband, Pan Zagloba and the officers. 

“Let’s have some thoughts about this, gentlemen!” she cried. 
“But quickly! Quickly!” 

merry, because her head’s on fire!” grunted Pan Zagloba. 

But Basia only shook her tawny hair. “It’s not my head that’s 
burning but those ladies’ hearts!” 

“No one argues with your good intentions,” said Volodyovski. 
“But we must hear her ladyship’s detailed account before we 
know exactly what to do.” 

“Zosia!” urged the sobbing matron. “Tell everything that 
happened because my tears won't let me.” 


* * * 


At first, however, poor Zosia was no more able to speak than 
her mother. She didn’t know where to begin. She was overcome 
with shyness. So many people were staring at her and crowding 
around her that she became tongue-tied; she flushed as crimson 
as a ripened cherry, scrunched down her eyes and fixed them on 
the floor. 

Luckily Basia helped. “Zoska,” she asked. “When was your 
father taken prisoner?” 

“In ’sixty-seven,” she answered in a thin silvery little voice, 
keeping her long lashes lowered across her eyes. “Five years 
qo.” 

But the ice was broken and she plunged in breathlessly as if to 
tell the story all at the same time before she had to stop to come 
up for air. 

“There were no raids along the borders then,” she sniffed. 
“The Tartars were quiet, and Daddy’s regiment was in camp near 
Panovtze, and Daddy and Pan Bulayovski were keeping an eye 
on the grooms in the cattle pastures, and then the Horde came 
from the Valachian Trail and swept up Daddy and Pan Bulay- 
ovski, but Pan Bulayovski came back two years ago and Daddy 
is stall gone.” 

Two small, crystal tears coursed down her cheeks and Pan 
Zagloba was moved to immediate pity. 

“Poor little rabbit,’ he sniffed in his turn. “Don’t worry, child, 


don’t worry. Your daddy will come back and dance at your 
wedding.” 

“And that’s when the Hetman wrote to Pan Zlotnitzki?” 
Volodyovski asked. 

“Yes sir,” Zosia hurried on as if reciting a well-learned history 
lesson. “The Hetman wrote about Daddy to the Constable of 
Poznan, and then Pan Piotrovitch and the Constable went to the 
Crimea and found Daddy with the Tartar Agha called Mussa- 
bey.” 

“Good God, I know that Mussa-bey!” cried Volodyovski. “His 
brother and I had an oath of friendship. And didn’t he want to 
let Pan Boski go?” - 

“There was an order from the Khan to set Daddy free, but 
Mussa-bey is harsh and cruel and he hid Daddy somewhere, and 
then he told Pan Piotrovitch that he sold Daddy a long time ago 
to somebody in Asia. But other captives told Pan Piotrovitch 
that this wasn’t true, and that Mussa-bey was just saying that so 
he could keep Daddy longer, and torment him, because he’s the 
worst of all the Tartars when it comes to prisoners. It could have 
been that Daddy wasn’t in the Crimea at that time because 
Mussa-bey has his own galleys and always needs slaves to row 
them but everyone said that he hadn’t been sold. Mussa-bey 
would rather kill a slave than sell him, everybody said...” 

“That’s absolutely true,” broke in Pan Mushalski. “That 
Mussa-bey is known all over the Crimea. He’s as rich as Croesus 
but he is strangely twisted with hatred for our nation because he 
lost four brothers in campaigns against us.” 

“Would he have a blood-brother somewhere among us?” 
asked Volodyovski. 

“That's most unlikely!” everyone said at once. “Seeing how 
he hates us!” 

“Will someone tell me what this blood-brother business is all 
about?” Basia interrupted. “And all that stuff about pouring 
water across swords?” 


* * * 


This gave Pan Zagloba the chance to monopolize the floor 
which he did with alacrity and a great deal of profound clearing 
of the throat. 

“The way it is,” he said, “when talks begin right after a war, 


’ 


the soldiers visit each others’ camps and get to know each other. 
It might happen then that a gentleman-trooper will get to like 
some bey or murjah, and the murjah likes his looks as well, so 
they'll vow lifelong friendship to each other and that’s known 
as the friendship oath and makes them blood brothers. The more 
famous the Polish cavalier, like our Michal here, or like Pan 
Rushtchitz who is the commandant in Rashkov, the more he’s 
wanted for a blood brother by the more powerful and important 
murjahs. There’s no need to say that such distinguished soldiers 
wouldn’t swear their friendship with any pipsqueak Tartar that 
happened along, but also look for their blood brothers among 
the best and most famous of the Horde. The custom is to pour 
water over their sabers and pledge their friendship to each other, 
is that all quite clear?” 

“And what if there’s another war?e”’ 

“They can fight each other in an all-out war but if they should 
come across each other in the field, or meet as skirmishers before 
the battle, then they just greet each other and each goes his own 
way. If one gets taken prisoner the other is bound to do his best 
to sweeten his captivity and, if all else fails, make his ransom for 
him. Ha! I’ve even heard of some who shared their possessions! 
When it comes to finding somebody in each other’s country, or 
to helping some other acquaintance or friend, one blood brother 
will turn to the other, and pure justice requires me to say that 
no nation sticks to such an oath better than the Tartars. Their 
word is their bond! And you can bet your life on a friend like 
Maat.” 

“And does Michal have a lot of them?” 

“I have three powerful and wealthy murjahs,” said Volody- 
ovski. “One, named Agha-bey, goes back with me all the way to 
the years in Lubnie. I begged his life one time from Prince 
Yeremi and he’d give his head for me any day. The other two 
@eeejust as sure to help.” 

“Ha!” Basia said. “I’d like to take a blood-oath with the Khan 
himself and free all the captives!” 

“T’m sure he’d like that,” Pan Zagloba grinned. “I’m just 
wondering what kind of tasty little praemium he'd want in 
return?” 

“Let’s give some serious thought to this, ladies and gentle- 
men,” said Volodyovski. “I’ve heard from Kamyenetz that 


Piotrovitch will be here in two weeks or less with a large 
negotiating party. He’s going to the Crimea to arramig@ememe 
ransom for some Armenian traders who were robbed and 
thrown in prison when the new Khan took over from the old 
one. They’re all rich men, and they're ready to spem@yaui@imams 
money, so Piotrovitch will be well supplied. He should have no 
trouble on the way. It’s not long till Winter and the tchambuls 
stay quiet when the grass turns yellow. Besides, he’s traveling 
with a delegate of the Armenian Patriarch and two high-ranking 
Anardrates from Kufa who have passes from the young new 
Khan. I'll give Piotrovitch letters for the Commonwealth resi- 
dent with the Khan and all my blood-brothers. Besides, as all of 
you know, Pan Rushtchitz, the commandant in Rashkov, has 
blood-kin in the Horde who were seized as children, grew up as 
true Tartars, and rose to some high positions over there. They’Il 
move heaven and carth for him, try negotiating, and if Mussa- 
bey gets too stubborn about it they might even twist his neck for 
him in some quiet corner. So I think we can hope that if—God 
grant 1t!—Pan Boski is still alive somewhere, I'll be able to get 
him back in a few months just as the Hetman orders, and as my 
nearer Hetman,”—and here Pan Michal bowed smiling to his 
wife—“wants to see it done.” 

The nearer Hetman jumped up at once and ran to throw her 
arms once more around the little soldier, while Lady Boska and 
her lovely daughter merely pressed their hands together as if in 
grateful prayers. 


Chapter Thirty-seven 


EVERYONE, INCLUDING THE TWO grieving women, cheered up 
considerably after that, and the talk slipped into general specula- 
tions. 

“Everything would go smoother if the old Khan was still 
alive,” said Pan Nenashinyetz. “He ended up being truly well- 
disposed towards us, which can’t be said about the man who 
replaced him. Those Armenian merchants that Pan Zaharias 
Piotrovitch is going to try to ransom were jailed in Baktchi- 
saray and the young Khan 1s said to have ordered it himself.” 

“Give the young whelp time and he’ll change his tune just 
like the old one did,” Pan Zagloba shrugged. “I knew the old 
goat well. I sat through seven years in his captivity, and there 
wasn’t a worse enemy for the Commonwealth until he learned 
that we could be as decent as we are. May the sight of me give 
you hope, dear lady,’—the old knight nodded gravely to Lady 
Boska and edged his chair beside her. “Seven years is no joke! 
But I got back alright, and I sent so many of those Tartar dogs 
to Hell afterwards that there’re at least two of them squirming 
on the coals for each day of my captivity, with maybe three or 
four for the Holy Days and Sundays.” 

“Seven years!” Lady Boska sighed. 

“May I drop dead right here if I exaggerate by a single day!” 
Pan Zagloba swore, and then blinked rapidly with his one good 
eye as if about to confide an important secret. “Seven years in 
the Khan’s own palace! And people say the new Khan looks like 
my mirror image...” 
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Here the old knight began whispering something into Lady 
Boska’s ear, burst into a loud “Ha! Ha! Ha!” and started pound- 
ing his knees in sheer enthusiasm. Then, as if absentmindedly, 
he patted Lady Boska’s knee as well. 

“Those were good times, eh?” he chortled. “When one is 
young there’s a fine fight in every field and each day brings its 


thee 


own happy little pastimes! Ha 


* * * 


The staid and proper matron flushed hotly with embarrass- 
ment at Pan Zagloba’s secret and moved her chair slightly away 
from the chortling noble; the young women also guessed at once 
that the merry old knight’s confession wouldn’t sit well with 
their natural modesty and quickly dropped their eyes, especially 
since all the soldiers burst into a great roar of approving laughter. 

“We must be sure to send word quickly to Pan Rushtchitz,’ 
Basia added swiftly. “So that Pan Piotrovitch will find the letters 
ready when he gets to Rashkov.” 

“By all means, hurry,” urged Pan Bogush. “Hurry while the 
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Winter’s here because the tchambuls don’t come out till Spring- 
time. And God only knows what will be happening here this 
coming Spring.” 

“Did the Hetman hear something from Istanbul?’ asked Volo- 
dyovski. 

“He did, and we’ll have a talk about that later. What’s certain, 
however, is that we’ve got to finish with those Tartar captains as 
soon as we can. Much depends on Mellehovitch in this matter. 
When is he due back?” 

“Any minute now. All he had to do was track down the rest 
of the bandits and bury the fallen. He should be back no later 
than tomorrow morning. I told him to bury just our own dead, 
Azbah’s corpses can stay where they are. Winter is just around 
the corner so there’s not much fear of disease. Besides, the 
wolves will clean them up.” 

“The Hetman asks that Mellehovitch should have a free hand 
in his work,” Pan Bogush insisted. “And that he should go to 
Rashkov anytime he wants. The Hetman also asks that he be 
absolutely trusted in all things since he’s sure of his love and 
loyalty to the Commonwealth. He’s a great young soldier and 
we expect some great things from him.” 


“Let him go to Rashkov or anywhere else he needs to,” the 
little knight assented. “I don’t even need him all that much now 
that Azbah’s finished. We won’t see any other big gang of 
cut-throats around here until the new grass.” 

“So Azbah-bey is so completely shattered?” asked Pan No- 
vovyeysk1. 

“He’s been so thoroughly destroyed that I doubt if two dozen 
of his people got away, and they’ll be fished out of the grass soon 
enough if Mellehovitch hasn’t caught them and strung them up 
already.” 

“I'm delighted to hear it!” old Pan Novovyeyski said. “Be- 
cause that means the road to Rashkov will be safe and clear.” 
Then he turned to Basia. “We can take with us those letters to 
Pan Rushtchitz that your ladyship just mentioned, since we’ll be 
going on to Rashkov as soon as we can.” 

“Thank you,” Basia said. “But there’s no need. We send 
regular couriers all the time.” 

Saletiescomimands must keep in close contact at all times,” 
Pan Michal explained, and nodded towards Ewa Novovyeyska. 
“But does this mean that your worship plans to go all the way to 
Rashkov with that beautiful young lady?” 

“She’s just a Plain Jane, kind sir, not any sort of beauty,” the 
old noble said with the gruff, false modesty of his kind which 
took great pride in any praise of their families or children. “And 
we're going to Rashkov because that’s where my worthless 
rascal of a son is serving in Pan Rushtchitz’s command. It’s been 
ten years since he ran away from home and all I’ve had from him 
were a dozen letters.” 

“Ah!’—and the little knight slapped his hands with pleas- 
ure—“I thought straight off that you must be young Adam 
Novovyeyski’s father. I was about to ask only we became so 
taken with Lady Boska’s troubles. Yes, the family likeness is 
quite clear! Well, well! So Adam is your son!” 

“So his late mother was good enough to tell me. And since 
she was a truthful and virtuous woman I’ve no need to doubt it.” 

“That makes you doubly welcome, sir! Only don’t call him a 
worthless rascal! He’s a splendid soldier and a worthy cavalier 
who adds the greatest possible glory to your name. He’s the 
finest borderer in his regiment, next only to Pan Rushtchitz, and 


the apple of the Hetman’s eye! Young as he is, he s@@eem 
entrusted with whole brigade commands and he’s always come 
through with the most resounding success possible.” 

Crimson with pleasure, Pan Novovyeyski made a quick, self- 
effacing gesture. 

“You know how it is, Colonel,” he murmured. “A father 
often says something slighting about his child only to hear 
somebody else deny it. I can’t think of anything that warms a 
parent’s heart better than to have this kind of contradiction 
thrown into his teeth. I’ve heard a bit about Adam’s honorable 
doings, but it’s only now, when I hear his record confirmed by 
such famed lips as yours, that I’m truly happy. I’m told he’s not 
only a brave soldier but a thoughtful and serious-minded man as 
well, which amazes me because he always was as wild as the 
wind. He was all fired up to go to war from his youngest years, 
the fidgety young rascal, and the best proof of that is that he ran 
away from home when he barely knew how to walk on his own 
hind legs. I admit that if I'd have caught him then, 7 @@igawe 
given him something pro memoriam that he wouldn’t have for- 
gotten in a hurry. But now I see I’ll have to let it go or he’ll hide 
somewhere else for another ten years and I miss him in my 
twilight years.” 

“And he never came home once in all that time?” Pan Volo- 
dyovski wondered. 

“He couldn’t. I forbad it. But it’s time to forget about all that 
and here I am, making the first move, since he’s under orders 
and can’t stir without one. I wanted to ask you and your lady, 
my dear and honored host, to keep my girl here while I went to 
Rashkov, but since you say that the trail is clear and everything 
is safe I’ll take her along. She’s a curious magpie and wants to 
see a bit of the world, so let her.” 

“And let the world get a good look at her!” Pan Zagloba 
added. 

“It wouldn’t see much!” threw in the young woman whose 
deep, dark eyes and full, pouting lips promised something alto- 
Setmerditienemt: ; 

“A Plain Jane, that’s all, as I said,” Pan Novovyeyski muttered, 
pleased with this praise for his daughter’s beauty as he’d been 
pleased with praise for his son’s gallantry and courage. “A Plain 
Jane, that’s all! But when she sees some handsome officer you'd 


think she’d sat down on a needle, the way she’ll start squirming. 
That’s why I took her with me in the first place, especially since 
it isn’t safe to leave a girl alone in a country house. But if it does 
happen that I must go to Rashkov without her, Ill ask your 
ladyship to have a string tied around her collar or she’ll kick over 
the traces and gallop off somewhere!” 

“I wasn’t any better,” Basia said, “before I got married.” 

“They used to give her hemp to spin,” Pan Zagloba said with 
a grin at Basia. “And she’d dance with the spindle if there was 
nothing else to dance with. But you’re a merry soul yourself, my 
dear Novovyeyski! I’d like to clink a glass or two with you 
because I’m also fond of jokes now and then...” 


* * * 


Meanwhile, before the supper was set on the table, the doors 
swung open and Mellehovitch came into the room. Pan Novov- 
yeyski didn’t notice him at first, because he was huddled with 
Pan Zagloba in a private chat, but Ewa caught sight of him at 
once, flushed as suddenly as if her face had burst into flames, and 
iitemyDecame as pale as a sheet. 

“Commandant,” the young Tartar reported to Volodyovski. 
“All those other bandits have been caught as ordered.” 

“Very well! Where are they?” 

“T had them hanged already, as by standing orders.” 

“Very well! Are all your men back with you?” 

"1 left some behind as a burial detail but the rest are here.” 

“Good God!” Pan Novovyeyski looked up at that moment, 
rose to his feet, and the most intense amazement flooded his face 
with color. “What is this I see?” 

Moving as if he could hardly believe what he was doing, he 
marched straight up to Mellehovitch. 

“Azia!” he shouted. “What are you doing here, you scoun- 
ainel?”” 

He reached up and clutched at the young Tartar’s collar but 
the Light Horseman flared as if someone had thrown a handful 
of gunpowder on a bed of coals, became deathly pale, crushed 
the old man’s hand in an iron grip and snarled: “I don’t know 
you, mister! Who the devil are you?” 

Then he shoved Novovyeyski away with such force that the 
old man staggered back into the middle of the room. He stood 


there for a moment, so choked with rage that he couldn’t 
stammer out a word, then he caught his breath and started 
shouting like a man gone mad. 

“Commandant! That’s my man! My servant! And a runaway 
at that! He lived in my house since he was a puppy and now he 
denies it! Scoundrel! That’s my fellow! Ewa, who is this? Speak 
up!” 

‘Azia!” said Panna Ewa, trembling all over as if she were ill. 

Mellehovitch didn’t even spare her a passing glance. His eyes 
were buried like twin daggers in Pan Novovyeyski, his nostrils 
flared back with a choking rage, his fist clutched the handle of 
the knife sheathed inside his sash, and he glared at the bellowing 
old noble with a depth of hatred that defied description. His 
quivering nostrils set his mustache jumping and bared sharp, 
wolflike teeth that brought to mind the snarl of an infuriated 
beast. 

The officers surged forward in a circle and Basia bounded into 
the center between Mellehovitch and Pan Novovyeyski. 

“What is the meaning of this?” she demanded. 


* * * 


Her angry frown brought the two antagonists back under 
control, but not enough to make any difference. 

“The meaning? Commandant, it means what I said!” cried Pan 
Novovyeyski. “This is my houseman, a fellow named Azia, and 
a runaway. I picked him up as an abandoned infant in the Steppe 
when I was a young soldier in the Ukraine. He was half-dead 
when I came across him and I took him home. He’s a Tartar 
foundling. He lived twenty years in my house and shared my 
son’s tutors. When my son ran off he gave me a hand with 
running my estates until he got a hankering to try his luck with 
Ewa. I had him well whipped for it and he ran away soon after. 
What does he call himself here?” 

“Mellehovitch!” 

“Then he’s living under a false name! He’s called Azia, noth- 
ing more! He says he doesn’t know me, but I know him, and so 
does my Ewa!” 

“How can that bee” Basia said. “Your son saw him with us 
many times. Why wouldn’t he know him?” 

“My son may not be able to recognize him because they were 
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both only fifteen-years-old when Adam ran away from home, 
and this one stayed another six years with me, when he changed 
a lot, grew up, and sprouted a mustache. But Ewa knew him 
right away. Ladies and gentlemen, surely you’ll take the word of 
a noble and a citizen of the Commonwealth over the word of 
some Crimean vagabond?” 

“Pan Mellehovitch is a Hetman’s officer,” Basia said. “We 
have no right to touch him or insult him!” 

“At least you'll allow mé, sir, to ask him a few questions,” the 
little knight moved forward to stand beside Basia. “Audiatur et 
altera pars! A look-alike is a possible explanation.” 

But Pan Novovyeyski fell into a rage and was in no mood to 
listen to anyone. 

“Pan Mellehovitch!” he spluttered with contempt. “He’s no 
Sir or Squire! He’s not landed gentry! He’s my runaway groom 
masquerading under a false name. I’ll have this Squire clip my 
dogs tomorrow! I'll have this Squire’s hide flogged the day after, 
and not even the Hetman will get in my way because I’m a noble 
and I know my rights!” 

At this Pan Michal’s mustache twitched and his voice tight- 
ened dangerously. 

“And I’m not only a noble but a commanding officer and | 
know my rights as well. You, sir, can go after your man in the 
courts and make your application at the Hetman’s chancery, but 
I’m the man who gives orders here and nobody else!” 


* * * 


Pan Novovyeyski backtracked immediately, remembering 
that he was speaking to a military commander, as well as to his 
own son’s superior officer and the most famous knight in the 
Commonwealth. 

“Colonel,” he said in a far softer tone. “I won't try to take him 
against your will, I’m merely trying to elucidate my rights and | 
ask that they be taken seriously and heard as the truth.” 

“What do you say to all this, Mellehovitche” asked Pan Volo- 
dyovski, then added, when the Tartar stared fixedly at the floor 
and didn’t say a word: “We all know that your first name is 
Exzia!” 

“Why look for further proof?” asked Pan Novovyeyski. “If 


he’s my man then he has a pair of blue fishes tattooed on his 
chest!” 

But hearing this, Pan Nenashinyetz gasped, opened his mouth 
and eyes as far as they would go, and finally clutched his head 
with both trembling hands. 

“Azia Tuhaybeyovitch!” he shouted suddenly in a frightful 
voice. 

All eyes swung to him at once and he stood shaking as if all 
his ancient wounds had burst open anew, and he stammered over 
and over in a voice full of suffering and sorrow: “That’s my 
captive...! That’s the son of Tuhay-bey...! For God’s sake, that’s 
he ; 

The young Lipki Tartar lifted his head proudly, swung his 
lynxlike stare over the gathering, and suddenly tore his clothes 
open across his wide chest. 

“There are the blue fish!” he said. “I am Tuhay-bey’s last 


surviving son!” 


Chapter Thirty-eight 


THE SHOCK OF HEARING the name of the awesome warrior 
silenced everyone. 

It had been Tuhay-bey, after all, who’d shaken the Common- 
wealth to her foundations along with the terrible Hmyelnitzki, 
who spilled a sea of Polish blood, who ground the territories of 
the Ukraine, Volhynia, Podolia and Halitch into dust under his 
horses’ hooves, who turned cities into smoking ruins, burned 
the villages, stormed and gutted citadels and castles, and carried 
off a hundred thousand captives into slavery. Now that man’s 
son was standing before this gathering and spitting fire right into 
their faces. 

‘I have the blue fishes tattooed on my breast!’ he told them with 
his burning eyes, as fierce and savage as a hawk and as proud and 
haughty as the Devil. Iam Azia, blood and bone of Tuhay-bey, your 
exterminator!’ 

But such was the respect which the people of those times had 
for great military leaders and distinguished lineage, that Melle- 
hovitch soared in their eyes to the gigantic stature of his terrify- 
ing father despite the dread which seized every soldier at the 
sound of that near-legendary name. 

They stared at him as if transfixed, especially the women for 
whom a mystery is the source of the most gripping fascinations. 
He, in turn, stood before them in such haughty splendor as if his 
admission had invested him with his father’s greatness. 

“This noble,” he said at last, and nodded towards No- 
vovyeyski, “says that I’m his man. And I say to him that my 
father mounted his horse off the bowed backs of greater men 
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than he. It’s true that I lived with him. It’s true that my back 
bled under his whip, which I won’t forget, so help me God! I 
called myself Mellehovitch to escape his clutches. But now, 
though I could have run to the Crimea, I spill my blood and risk 
my life in service to this country, so I belong to the Hetman and 
nobody else. My father was kin to Khans. A life of wealth and 
pleasure waited for me in the Crimea. But I stayed here, despised 
and humiliated, because I love this Motherland, the Hetman and 
those who never showed me their contempt.” 

With this he bowed respectfully to Volodyovski, bent so low 
before Basia that his head almost brushed ‘her knees, ignored all 
the others as if they didn’t exist, tucked his saber under his arm 
and walked out of the room. 

The silence continued for a while longer until Pan Zagloba 
shook off his own stunned stupor and remarked: “Ha! And 
where’s Pan Snitko? I told him that this Azia had eyes like a 
wolf, and he’s a wolf’s son.” 

“A lion’s son, more likely,” said Volodyovski. “And who 
knows if he didn’t inherit the greatness of his father.” 

“Good God,’’said Pan Mushalski. “Did you all notice how his 
teeth gleamed and flashed? Just like Tuhay-bey when he was 
enraged! I’d know him by that if nothing else, because I used to 
see old Tuhay-bey often enough...” 

“But not as often as I!” threw in Pan Zagloba. 

“Now I understand why he has such a following among the 
Lipki and the Tcheremisy,” Pan Bogush exclaimed. “Tuhay-bey’s 
name is holy among them. As God’s alive, he could take every 
one of them into the Sultan’s service any time he wished, 
heaping an irreparable misfortune on the Commonwealth!” 

“That he won’t do,” said Pan Volodyovski firmly. “What he 
said to us about loving this country and the Hetman is quite true. 
Otherwise he could’ve gone to the Crimea a long time ago and 
lived like a prince. He certainly hasn’t found much joy in staying 
among us!” 

“That’s right, he won’t!” Pan Bogush echoed Volodyovski 
with conviction. “He’d have done any: time he wished if that’s 
what he wanted. Nothing could have stopped him.” 

“On the contrary,” added Nenashinyetz. “I can now believe 
that he’ll succeed in bringing all those traitor captains back into 
the service of the Commonwealth.” 


“Master Novovyeyski,” Zagloba said suddenly. “If you’d 
known that this was the son of Tuhay-bey, would you have 
still... | mean, would you... what?” 

“Td have ordered three thousand lashes for him instead of 
three hundred!” shouted the old noble. “May lightning strike me 
if I wouldn’t have! Gentlemen! I find it very strange that he 
didn’t run off to the Crimea, being the whelp of Tuhay-bey. 
Unless it’s something that he’s just discovered because he didn’t 
know a thing about it when he was with me! It’s strange, I agree, 
but I find it threatening! For God’s sake don’t trust him! I’ve 
known him a lot longer than you and I’m telling you that the 
Devil isn’t as changeable as he, a mad dog isn’t as dangerous, and 
a wolf isn’t as cunning, cruel and vicious as this man! Mark my 
words, he’ll cause us all a lot of trouble before he’s done with 
us!” 

“What are you saying, sir!” Mushalski shrugged, dismissing the 
warning. “We've seen him at work at Kalnik, Uman, Bratzlav 
and a hundred other fights and battles!” 

“He won’t let go of what belongs to him,’ 
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appealed Pan 
Novovyeyski. “Mark my words! Remember what I told you! 
ime lehave his revenge!” 

“You should have seen him carving Azbah’s cut-throats and 
bandits this morning, sir! What are you trying to tell us anyway?” 


* * * 


Basia, meanwhile, was burning with excitement, quite fasci- 
nated with the Mellehovitch story. But her own eager, warm- 
hearted and idealistic nature wanted the end of this story to be 
as thrilling and romantic as its beginning, so she shook Ewa 
Novovyeyska by the shoulders and whispered in her ear: 

“Evka! You loved him, didn’t you? Admit it, don’t deny it! 
You loved him? Ha? And you still love him, yes? I am sure you 
do! Be honest with me. Whom can you trust if not another 
woman? Ah, you see? Think of it, that’s almost royal blood! The 
Hetman will get him ten patents of nobility, not just one, and 
your father won’t be able to object. I’m as sure as anything that 
Azia must still be in love with you as well! I know it, I know all 
about it. Trust me, don’t be afraid! He respects me and he won't 
hide anything from me. Ha! I’ll put him under an interrogation 
straight away and I know just how to go about it. He'll tell me 


everything without a bucketful of hot coals to loosen his tongue, 
believe me. Were you terribly in love with him? Do you love 
him still?” 

But Ewa sat as if she were stunned. 

She was a child when Azia first showed his interest in her but 
then he disappeared, she didn’t see him for years, and she 
stopped thinking about him altogether. 

All she remembered of him through those years was a fiery 
image of an impetuous young lad, in part a playmate and com- 
panion of her brother and, in part, a servant. But now, when she 
suddenly saw him again after that supposedly endless separation, 
he was someone quite unknown, unimaginable and new: a fierce 
young man, as beautiful and dangerous as a falcon, an officer and 
a famous borderer, and the son of princes even though a foreign- 
Sir, 

So now even the earlier Azia looked entirely different, and 
what she saw confused her, dazzled her, and—at the same 
time—stirred her and aroused her. The half-forgotten memories 
came to life within her. Basia’s whispered questioning filled her 
with unanswered questions of her own and resurrected all her 
buried excitements and feelings, as if she’d suddenly plunged 
into a fairy tale. She couldn’t fall in love with this fabulous 
young man in one impassioned moment, but she felt willing ae 
ready to do so with a little time. 


* * * 


Unable to get anything out of her in the crowded parlor, with 
all the others jostling and arguing with each other everywhere 
around them, Basia took Ewa and Zosia to an adjoining study 
and started pressing her with questions even more urgently than 
before. 

“Evka! Speak up, and be quick about it! Do you love him 
still?” 

“T don’t know,” Panna Novovyeyska said after another mo- 
ment of uncertainty. 

“But you don’t deny it? Oho! Then I know! Just don’t be 
afraid! I was the first to tell Michal straight out that I loved him, 
and that was that! You understand? You must’ve loved each 
other terribly in the past! Ha! Now everything is clear! So it was 
out of love for you that he walked about here as gloomy as a 
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wolf... The poor soldier just about dried up with longing! What 
happened between you?” 

Wething...” 

“Nothing?” 

“He caught me in the wash-house,” whispered Novovyeyska. 
“He told me he loved me...” 

“In the wash-house! Well, isn’t that something? And what 
Maippened then:”’ 

“He got hold of me and started to kiss me,” Panna No- 
vovyeyska whispered even more softly than before. 

“Well, he’s really something, that Mellehovitch! And what 
did you do?” 

i@eeassatraid to call out...” 

“Afraid to call out? Zosia, do you hear this? And when did all 
this loving come out into the open?” 

“Father came along, caught us, knocked him down with a 
mace, whipped me, and had him whipped so badly that he 
couldn’t get to his feet for two weeks!” 

Here Panna Novovyeyska burst into tears in part out of shame 
and sorrow and in part out of sheer confusion. This was enough 
to fill Zosia Boska’s sky-blue eyes with tears but Basia started to 
soothe and comfort Ewa. 

“Everything will end well, don’t worry, I’ll see to it all. I'll 
harness Michal and Pan Zagloba to this work as well. I'l] put the 
bug in their ears, you can be sure of that! Nothing and nobody 
can hold out when Pan Zagloba starts working on something. 
You don’t know him yet! Now stop crying, Evka, because it’s 
time to go in for supper.” 


* * * 


Mellehovitch didn’t come to supper. He sat in his quarters, 
Warming a mixture of mead and vodka on his hearth, and then 
pouring it into a small metal cup from which he sipped the 
aromatic liquor while he chewed on a piece of hardtack. 

It wasn’t until late at night that Pan Bogush came to see him 
to find out the latest about his dealings with the Tartar captains. 
The young Tartar seated him courteously on a stool padded with 
a sheepskin, placed a tin cup of hot liquor before him, and asked: 

“Does Pan Novovyeyski still talk about turning me into his 


peasant?” 


“No one is even thinking about it any more,” said the Podstoli 
of Novgorod. “Pan Nenashinyetz might have some claims on 
you but even he doesn’t need you any more, because his sister 
is either dead already or wouldn’t want to change her situation. 
Pan Novovyeyski didn’t know who you were when he had you 
whipped for getting too close to his daughter. But even he is 
walking around just now as if he’d been hit on the head with a 
battle mace because, even though your father did terrible harm 
to our country in his time, he was a great warrior nonetheless, 
and blood isn’t water. God is my witness that no one here will 
crook a finger at you as long as you stay loyal to the Common- 
wealth, especially since you have friends in high places every- 
where.” 

“Why shouldn’t I be loyal?” Azia answered. “My father 
pounded you but he was a heathen while I follow Christ.” 

‘“That’s it! That’s what it’s all about! You can’t go back to the 
Crimea now without a change of Faith, and since that would 
mean the loss of your salvation, there are no earthly goods that 
might make it up to you. Come to think of it, you owe a debt 
to both Pan Nenashinyetz and Pan Novovyeyski, because the 
first one got you away from pagans and the second raised you in 
God’s Faith.” 

“I know what I owe them,” Azia said, while his cold eyes 
glinted. “And I’ll do my best to pay them both in full. You’re 
right to say, sir, that I have many benefactors among you!” 

“Ah, Azia, you say it as if it burned your mouth. But count 
them up for yourself. You’ve many well-wishers.” 

“His Lordship the Hetman and yourself, first and foremost,” 
Azia nodded slowly. “Pll say that to my dying day. But I don't 
know who else...” 

“And the Commandant out here? Do you think that he’d let 
anyone get his hands on you even if you weren’t the son of 
Tuhay-bey? And what about her? What about Lady Volody- 
ovska? I heard how highly she spoke of you at the supper table... 
Bah! And even before, when Novovyeyski recognized you, she 
took your side at once! Pan Volodyovski would move heaven 
and earth for her, because he’s blind to the world where she is 
concerned, and a sister can’t care for her brother as much as she 
cares for you. You were all she could talk about at supper...” 


* * * 


The young Tartar bowed suddenly over the half-quart cup he 
clutched in both hands, blowing into the steam, and his dis- 
tended, bluish lips made him look suddenly so fierce, so savage 
and so much like a wild Dobrudjan, that Pan Bogush shuddered 
and shook his head. 

“It’s amazing how much you resemble old Tuhay-bey right 
now, he said. “I knew him well and I saw him often, both in 
the field and in the Khan’s court as well. And I must have been 
at least twenty times in his Summer tents.” 

“May God bless the righteous,” Azia muttered darkly. “And 
may the plague choke those who injure others. Long life to the 
Hetman!” 

“Long life and good health,” Pan Bogush echoed and tossed 
down his cupful. “He has only a handful of men like us around 
him but we are real soldiers. With God’s help, we’ll stand up to 
all those fat-bellied country politicians who can’t do anything 
Emeept siipe and bicker at their petty diets and accuse the 
Hetman of bad faith to the King! Ah, the scum! The scoundrels! 
Here we stand in the Steppe, face to face with the enemy night 
and day, and they stuff themselves with tubs of cabbage stew and 
bang-out their drumrolls with a fork and spoon! That’s their 
commitment! Here the Hetman sends one courier after another 
begging for some armaments for Kamyenetz while there’s still 
time to strengthen the defenses; here he is, crying out his 
warnings like Cassandra before the Siege of Troy, prophesying 
the fall of Ilium and the death of Priam, and all they think about 
is who did what to undermine the King!” 

“What's this you’re saying, sir?” 

“Eh, nothing. It was just a thought. I made a comparationis 
between our Kamyenetz and Troy but you probably never even 
heard about the Trojan War. Let things quieten down a bit and 
the Hetman will get you properly ennobled, I’ll bet my neck on 
that! Such times are coming that you won’t lack an opportunity 
to cover yourself in glory.” 

“T'll either walk in glory on this earth,” Azia said and 
shrugged, “or lie dead under it. You'll hear about me as surely 
as there s a God in Heaven!” 


“And what about those others? What’s Krytchinski thinking? 
Will they come back or not? And what are they up to?” 

“They've gone to Winter quarters. Some are camped in the 
southern Steppes, others farther off. It’s hard for them to keep 
in contact now because of the distance. They’ve orders to go to 
Adrianople in the Spring and take as much food and fodder with 
thenims thiey came - 

“By God, that’s important news! Because if there’s to be a 
great military congressus in Adrianople then war with us is a 
certainty. The Hetman must be told about it right away. He also 
thinks that a war is cestaia but that would be the last sign he 
needs,” 

“Halim told me there’s talk among the Tartar captains that the 
Sultan himself will come to Adrianople with all of his armies.” 

“Dear God almighty! And here we’ve barely a handful of 
soldiers. Kamyenetz is our only hope. Does Krytchinski have 
any new conditions?” 

“They're more concerned with their old complaints than any 
new conditions. What they want is what they’ ve always wanted: 
a general amnesty, readmission to the rights and privileges of the 
gentry which they had before, and restoration of their rank as 
captains. But since the Sultan has already given them a lot more 
than that, they are hesitating.” 

“What are you saying? How can the Sultan give them more 
than the Commonwealth? The Turks live under an absolute 
monarchy where all laws are subject to a Sultan’s whim. Even if 
the one who rules them now should keep all his pledges, what’s 
to stop his successor from breaking every promise and trampling 
on them all as much as he pleases? But with us a privilege, once 
granted, is a holy thing, and the King himself can’t take anything 
away from a man who becomes a noble.” 

Azia shrugged. 

“They say they were gentry but they were treated no better 
than dragoons, and that the county sheriffs had them doing 
things that not even the Ruthenian petty boyars are obliged to 
do, not to mention nobles.” : 

“But since the Hetman has given them his word...” 

“None of them doubt the magnanimity of the Hetman, and 
all of them love him secretly in their hearts, but this is what they 
say: the Hetman himself is accused of treason by the politicking 
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gentry, he’s hated and distrusted at the King’s court, and now 
the military confederations threaten him with trial. So what can 
ne de?” 

Pan Bogush started to rub his head in perplexity. “So what 
wallethey do:” 

“They don’t know themselves. They can’t make up their 
minds.” 

“Will they stay with the Sultan?” 

“No.” 

“Bah!’—and the troubled noble made a disbelieving ges- 
ture— And who'll make them return to the service of the 
Commonwealth?” 

Sliewall .”’ 


“You? How can you?” 
“I’m the son of Tuhay-bey,” said Azia Mellehovitch. 


Chapter Thirty-nine 


ANOTHER SILENCE FOLLOWED the young Tartar’s abrupt excla- 
mation and Pan Bogush stared at him for a moment with surprise 
and doubt etched into his face. Then he shrugged. He sighed. 

“My dear Azia,” he said and shook his head. “I don’t deny that 
they might take great pride in Tuhay-bey and honor your 
lineage, even though they’re our own Polish Tartars and Tuhay- 
bey was our bitterest enemy. I understand such things because 
there are some among our gentry who like to say that Hmyel- 
nitzki was a Polish noble, and that his roots lay within our 
nation, in Mazuria, and not among the Cossacks, and they take 
pride in that... Amazing, what? You wouldn’t find a worse 
demon anywhere in Hell, and he slaughtered more of our people 
and of the Jews as well than any murderer in history, but he was 
a first-rate soldier, that no one can deny, and so they’re glad to 
claim him as their own. That’s human nature! That’s just how 
people are. But I don’t see how descent from Tuhay-bey gives 
you the right to force obedience on any and all Tartars.” 

Azia sat thinking for a time, then rested his palms on his 
thighs, leaned slightly towards Pan Bogush, and spoke in a quiet 
but firm and thoughtful voice, nodding all the while. 

“Then let me tell you, sir, why Krytchinski listens to me and 
why the others listen. Because, beside the fact that they're just 
common Tatarchuki and I am a prince, there is something else. 
I’ve a power in me. I’ve a way. It’s something none of you 
people can see, neither you nor the Hetman... But all of them 
Canysee ile 

“What power? What waye” 
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“Ya toho skazaty ne umiyo,” Mellehovitch answered in Ruthe- 
nian. “I can’t explain it to you. But why is it I can do things that 
the others can’t? Why can I think of things nobody else can 
think of?” 

“What are you talking about, boy? What did you think up?” 

“What I’ve thought up,” Azia said, “is that if the Hetman gave 
me the right and the power I wouldn’t just bring back those two 
dozen Tartar colonels and captains. No! I’d put half the Horde 
at the Hetman’s orders. How much free soil is there in the Wild 
Lands and in the Ukraine? How much unpeopled space is there 
in the Steppes? Let the Hetman just send out the word that every 
Tartar who comes to the Commonwealth will become a noble, 
that he’ll be free in his religion, serve in his own Tartar regi- 
ments, and follow his own Hetman just like the Cossacks do, and 
I'll see to it that they’ll fill the Ukraine from one end to the 
other. You'll get back your Lipki and your Tcheremisy, every last 
one of them. You'll get Tartars from Dobrudja and from Bel- 
gorod. They'll come from the Crimea in their tens of thousands. 
They ll bring their herds and cattle and their wives and children. 
Don’t shake your head, sir. They’ll come! Just like those others 
who came before, and settled among you, and served the Com- 
monwealth faithfully for centuries! In the Crimea and every- 
where else where you find the Tartars, the Khan and the murjahs 
squeeze them and oppress them, and here they’ll be gentry, and 
they'll wear a saber and go to war under their own Hetman. I 
swear they'd come because the soil is rich here and the pastures 
run from one horizon to the other, and out where they are right 
now they starve to death in a hungry season. And when the word 
spreads among the yurts that I am calling them in the Hetman’s 
name, and that it’s the son of Tuhay-bey who is calling, then 
thousands will come.” 

Pan Bogush grasped his head. 

“For God’s sake, Azia!” he cried in amazement. “Where do 
you get such ideas? How? Can you imagine what would happen 
fiaten?”” 

“What would happen,” the young Tartar said, “is that there'd 
be a Tartar Nation living in the Ukraine, as there’s a Cossack 
one! You gave the Cossacks their privileges and their Hetman, 
why can’t you give the same to us? You ask, sir, what would 
happen? There’d never be another Hmyelnitzki, that is what 
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would happen, because we’d put our heel on the Cossack’s 
throat right from the beginning. There’d be no peasant out- 
breaks, no massacres, no ruin and no devastations. There’d be 
no Doroshenko because I’d throw him on a leash at the Het- 
man’s feet the first time he stirred! If the Turkish armies wanted 
to move against you, we’d fight against the Sultan! If the Khan 
wanted to send his tchambuls raiding through this country, we'd 
make war on the Khan! Isn’t that what your Polish and Lithu- 
anian Tartars used to do for years even though they stayed 
faithful to their Mohammedan religion? Why should we do 
something different, we Tartars of the Commonwealth! We 
nobles! We gentry? Now, sir, count your profits: the Ukraine 
quiet and at peace, the Cossacks muzzled, a shield against the 
Turks, and tens upon tens of thousands of new soldiers more... 

“You ask what I’ve been thinking?” the young Tartar asked 
and stared into the fire. “That’s what I’ve been thinking! That’s 
the idea that’s been growing in my head. That’s why they listen 
to me over there, all of them—Krytchinski, Adurovitch, 
Moravski, Tvorovski and the rest—and that’s why half of the 
Crimea will come running to these Steppes when they hear my 
call 

Pan Bogush was so astounded by these words, and felt himself 
so narrowed and diminished by the vastness of the Tartar’s 
vision, that he’d have been no less shaken if the walls of the 
room in which they were sitting suddenly burst apart and he 
found himself confronting a new world. 

Minutes passed before he could say a word; he sat numbed, 
watching the young Tartar who started pacing the room in great 
strides. 

“Such a thing couldn’t happen without me,” Azia said firmly 
and nodded quietly to himself with absolute conviction. “Be- 
cause I’m the son of Tuhay-bey, and there’s no name that rings 
louder among the Tartars from Belgorod to the Black Sea and 
from the Danube to the Dnieper.” 

And, after a while, he added: 

‘What do I care about Krytchinski and the rest of them! This 
isn’t a question of a few thousand Polish and Lithuanian Tartars 
but of the Commonwealth herself! People say there’ll be a great 
war in Spring against all the power of the Turks, but give me the 
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nod and I'll boil up such a ferment among all the Hordes that 
the Sultan will scald his hands in it.” 

“For God’s sake, Azia!’’ Pan Bogush cried out, dazzled by this 
vision. “Who are you?” 

The young man raised his head and his voice rang out: “The 
future Hetman of the Tartars!” 


* * * 


The firelight fell on Azia in that moment, illuminating his 
proud and cruel features, and there was such a wealth of power 
and magnificence beaming from that face that Pan Bogush 
gasped, thinking for an instant that some strange, legendary 
figure had sprung up before him. The old statesman knew 
instinctively that what Azia told him was the truth. If such a call 
came from the Hetman of the Crown, all of the Polish and 
Lithuanian Tartars would come back at once, of that he was 
certain, and many of the other Tartars would follow in their 
wake. Pan Bogush knew the Crimea very well. He had been 
twice a slave there, and an ambassador after the Hetman ran- 
somed him; he knew the ins and outs of the Khan’s court at 
Baktchi-saray. He knew the Hordes that spread along the Black 
Sea from Dobrudja to the River Don. He knew that hunger 
stalked among the black, horsehide tents in Winter, that the 
European murjahs snarled and fretted under the grasping despot- 
ism of the Khan’s baskaks or roving governors and other tax-col- 
lectors, and that bloody riots often broke out in the Crimea 
itself. It was as clear as day that a promise of rich grants of land 
and the vast privileges of the Polish-Lithuanian gentry would 
lure all those who found themselves stifled, threatened or abused 
in their old allegiance. 

It was even more certain if the call came from the son of 
Tuhay-bey. He alone could do it, no other name had such a 
powerful natural influence among the yurts, not even that of the 
Khan himself! His father’s fame was immortal among the 
Hordes. A call from the son would ring like a summons from the 
father among the tent cities of the plains, arm one half of the 
Crimea against the other, draw the savage legions of the Bel- 
gorodian Horde, and shake not only all of Tartary but the vast 
power of the Sultan as well. | 

If the Hetman wished to avail himself of this opportunity, the 
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old statesman thought, he could view this son of Tuhay-bey as 
a gift from Providence. 

So now Pan Bogush looked at Azia with new eyes and started 
wondering how such far-reaching thoughts could have sprung 
from that youthful head. Sweat burst out along the old man’s 
forehead at the enormous implications of what he had just heard. 

But there were still some doubts locked in his heart and mind 
and so he asked after a long moment: “And do you know that 
there’d have to be a war with the Turks over a thing like this?” 

“There'll be a war anyway!” Azia snapped, impatient. “Other- 
wise why would they order the Hordes to go to Adrianople? 
The only way a war can be avoided now is utter chaos among 
the Turks. And if they move against us anyway, half the Hordes 
will ride with us, not with them.” 

‘He has an answer to everything,’ Pan Bogush thought, dazzled 
and impressed. 

“This is enough to make a man dizzy,” he said after a long, 
silent moment. “It’s not an easy thing, you see... I mean, you’re 
talking about settling a new nation in the Ukraine! What would 
the King say to that? What about the Chancellor? And what 
about the Estates General, the parliament, the diets? Most of the 
gentry is ranked against the Hetman nowadays...” 

“All I need is the Hetman’s permission in writing to send out 
the call!” Azia said coldly and spat into the fire. “Let them try to 
get us out of here once we’ve come and settled! And who’s 
going to drive us out anyway? And with what? You'd like to get 
rid of the Zaporohyjans in the Sietch but you’ve no way to do it.” 

“The Hetman might not be able to take on such responsibil- 
OMae 
“There'll be fifty thousand Tartar sabers ranked behind the 
Hetman, not counting the troops he already has.” 

“And the Cossacks? You forget the Cossacks! They'll rise up 
AtroOmleel | 

“That’s why you need us here in the first place, to have a 
sword hanging over the Cossacks’ necks. What keeps Doro- 
shenko going? Tartars! He’d be lost without them. Let me grasp 
all the Tartars in my hands and Dorosh must go down on his 
knees before the Hetman! He’ll have no other choice.” 


* * * 


Here Azia stretched out his hands before him, and spread his 
fingers as if they were the talons of an eagle, and then he 
clutched the hilt of his saber. . 

“This is the law we’ll show to the Cossacks!” he snarled 
savagely. “They’ll go back to the furrows, like the peasants they 
are, and we'll be the masters of the Ukraine! Listen to me, 
Master Bogush, and listen well. You thought me just a little 
man, all of you, but I’m not as small as it seems to your 
Novovyeyski, and the Commandant out here, and the officers, 
and you too as well! I’ve thought about this day and night for a 
long, long time. I didn’t eat, I didn’t sleep, I got as thin as a rail 
thinking about all this until my face turned dark and the flesh 
fell away from my bones, as if I was eaten up with an inner fever. 
But what I’ve thought up I thought up well, and that’s why I 
told you that I’ve the power and the way. These are great 
matters for great men, as you can see yourself, so go now to the 
Hetman and be quick about it! Tell him what I’ve said. Tell him 
that all I need is a letter from him and I won’t care about your 
parliaments and diets. The Hetman has a great soul. He can see 
far beyond an ordinary eye. He’ll know that this is the power 
and the way! Tell him that I’m the son of Tuhay-bey and that 
I’m the only one who can do this for him. Tell him. Make him 
agree. But hurry, man, hurry! There is no time to waste. All this 
must happen now, in Winter, while the Steppe is buried under 
snow, because Spring means war! Go quickly and come back just 
as fast so I’ll know what I will have to do.” 

Pan Bogush was so shaken by what he had heard that he didn’t 
even notice that Azia spoke to him in a commanding tone, 
ignoring all the normal courtesies of rank, as if he were already 
a Hetman giving orders to a lesser officer. 

“ll rest tomorrow,” he said after a while, “and leave the day 
after. God grant that I’ll find the Hetman at home in Yavorov! 
He makes decisions quickly so you'll have your answer very 
soon.” 

“And what do you think he’ll say? Will he agree?” 

“It’s possible he’ll order you to come to see him so don't go 
to Rashkov just now to meet with Krytchinski. You'll get to 
Yavorov faster from here than there. I don’t know if he'll agree 
or not but he’ll certainly think seriously about it because your 
reasoning is most persuasive. By God, Azia, I didn’t expect 
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something like this from you, but now I see that you’re not an 
ordinary man, and that God has destined you for greatness...” 

Bemused, he shook his head in wonder. 

“Well, well,” he said. “Azia... who’d have thought it. Just a 
lieutenant in a Lipki regiment, nothing more, but he has such 
things stirring in his head that they can scare the daylight out of 
people... I wouldn’t be surprised to see a heron’s feather in your 
cap and a horsetail standard waving over you... no, not after this! 
Yes, I can well believe that this has gnawed at you through the 
nights for years... Yes, P’ll set out the day after tomorrow, one 
day’s rest will do, but now I’ve got to go to bed because all this 
is roaring through my head like water in a millrace... Stay with 
God, Azia, son of Tuhay-bey!”’ 

Pan Bogush squeezed the Tartar’s bony hand and turned 
towards the door. But he stopped once more on the threshold, 
deep in thought, as if recalling the young Tartar’s vision. 

“Could it be?” he murmured. “New armies for the Common- 
wealth, the Cossacks cowed and muzzled, Dorosh brought down 
at last, the Crimea shaken, the Turks weakened... the end of 
Tartar raiding in Ruthenia... Dear God! Dear God! Comlamm 
reallwaiben” 

Then he left, and Azia stared darkly after him for a moment 
longer. 

“And for me,” he whispered, “a Hetman’s bulava and a horse- 
tail standard... and her, whether she wants or not! Otherwise... 
death to all of you!” 

Then he drained the last of the liquor from his cup and threw 
himself down on the cot that crouched in the corner of the room 
under a pile of sheepskins. The fire dwindled in the hearth but 
the window glowed with the pale light of a golden moon which 
had climbed high into the cold winter sky. 

Azia lay quietly for some time but, apparently, he couldn't 
sleep that night. At last he rose, came over to the window, and 
stared in silence at the crescent moon which sailed like a lone 
ship, bound for unknown places, across the unfathomable dark- 
ness. 

The young, silent Tartar stared at it a long time. Then he 
clenched his fists close against his chest, raised both his index 


ht into the air, and the mouth which uttered 
ily an hour earlier now spilled the soft, lilting 
imi prayer. 

chai, Llacha illacha... Mohammed Rossulah...'” 


Chapter Forty 


BASIA WASTED NO TIME the next day in mobilizing her husband 
and Pan Zagloba to help the young lovers. They laughed and 
teased her, amused by her enthusiasm, but in the end they leq@ies 
have her way as they always did, and promised to do everything 
they could. 

“The best thing,” said Zagloba, “would be to convince old 
Novovyeyski to leave the girl behind when he goes to Rashkov, 
what with the Winter winds starting to blow and the roads not 
being all that safe. While he’s away your lovers can get them- 
selves enamored good and proper.” 

“That is a first-rate thought!” Basia cried. 

“Maybe it is and maybe it isn’t,” answered Pan Zagloba. “You 
just make sure you keep an eye on them. You’re a woman and 
you'll glue them both together in the end because women 
always get what they’re after one way or another. But the Devil 
also does his work so watch for monkey-business. You’d be 
ashamed later that you had a hand in it.” 

Basia spat at him like a kitten while he winked and nodded 
and then she said: “You, sir, boast that you were a realegies 
when you were young and you think that everybody is a Turk! 
Avaa’s mot like that!” 

“That’s right. He’s a Tartar, not a Turk. A mughityaiiie 
distinction! Listen to her guaranteeing:a Tartar’s honorable 
intentions!” 

“Both of them think more about weeping than... than... What 
I mean is they’re too love-sick to... to... well you know what I 
mean! And anyway, Ewa’s a decent girl!” 
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“Raght. She just has a face that looks as if she had ‘come and 
get it’ written on her forehead. Hooo! What a jaybird! I noted 
last night at supper that when she looks at a good-looking man 
she starts to pant so hard her plate flies away and she’s got to pull 
it back to her again.” 

“Shame on you, sir!” Basia threatened. “D’you want mie to 
leave the room?” 

“You won't leave when you’ve got the chance to play the 
matchmaker,” Pan Zagloba said. “You'll stay put, ho ho! We 
know all your tricks, though it’s a bit early for you to be a 
marriage broker because that’s a matron’s occupation. Lady 
Boska told me that when she first caught sight of you strutting 
around in breeches yesterday she thought you were Lady Volo- 
dyovska’s whipper-snapper son who’d been jumping fences on 
a pony. You don’t much care for a mature image but maturity 
doesn’t love you either, which is clear to all who see you 
hopping about like a schoolboy. What a jack-in-the-box you 
are! Dear God, how the women have changed! There was a time 
that if a wench sat down on a footstool it would screech like a 
dog whose tail got trampled underfoot, but you my girl could 
ride bareback on a cat without putting the beast under any 
strain... People say, by the way, that women who start to play 
the go-between don’t ever have children.” 

“Is that true?” the little knight asked, alarmed. “Is that what 
they say?” 

But Pan Zagloba only started laughing and Basia pressed her 
pink face to her husband’s cheek. 

“Eh Michalku,” she murmured. “We’ll make a pilgrimage to 
Tchenstohova when we have a chance and perhaps the Holy 
Mother will bring about a change.” 

“There’s no surer way,” Pan Zagloba said, although it was 
clear from his tone that he could think of several. 

The couple gave each other a quick hug and Basia said: “Let's 
get back to Azia and Ewa. What can we do to help them? We’re 
so happy together, let them be happy too.” 

“They'll be a lot happier when Novovyeyski leaves,” said the 
little knight. ““There’s no way for them to meet while he’s here, 
especially since Azia hates the sight of him. If the old man would 
just let him have Evka they might forget their past differences 
and start to love each other like in-laws sometimes do. The way 


I see it, it’s not a question of getting the young couple together, 
since they’re already in love with each other, but of winning 
over the old man.” 

“He’s an old sour-puss!” Basia said. 

“Baska!” the old knight huffed. “Imagine that you have a 
daughter and that you’ve got to marry her off to some slant-eyed 
Tartar! What would you say then?” 

' AZia is a primece! 

“I don’t deny that Tuhay-bey was a blueblood, at least by 
their reckoning. But Ketling also comes from noble stock and 
yet Krysia Drohoyovska wouldn’t have married him if he hadn’t 
been ennobled in Poland as well.” 

“Then get Azia ennobled!” 

“Just like that, eh?” The old knight threw up his arms and 
wagged his head as if he'd never heard anything so foolish. 
“D’you think it’s that easy? Even if someone did admit him to 
his coat-of-arms, he’d have to get it confirmed by the diet, and 
that needs strong backing and a lot of time.” 

“That's the part I don't like,” Basia said. “I mean that aiggaktes 
time. The backing could be found. I’m sure the Hetman 
wouldn’t refuse to use his influence because he loves soldiers. 
Michal! Write to the Hetman! D’you need ink? Pens? Some 
paper? Write at once. I’ll bring you everything you need. Can- 
dles? Sealing-wax? I'll get them right now!” 

Volodyovski started laughing. 

“Dear God,” he sighed. “I prayed for a calm, cool-headed wife 
and you sent me a whirlwind!” 

“Keep saying that and I’ll die and leave you!” 

“Not on your life!” the little knight cried out at once. “Not 
on your life! Don’t even say such things! Tfui! Tfui! Turn the 
curse away! Throw it on a dog!” Then he turned anxiously to 
Pan Zagloba. “D’ you know some good incantation to turn away 
curses?” 

“I do,” the old knight said. “And I’ve already said it!” 

“Write!” Basia cried. “Or I'll leap out of my skin with impa- 
tiemee!” 3 

“T'd write twenty letters to please you,” said Volodyovski. 
“But I don’t know what good it’ll do because this is something 
not even the Hetman can move before its time and he can’t exert 
his influence until the process starts. My dear, sweet Basia, Panna 


Novovyeyska let you in on her secret, and that’s fine and good. 
But you haven’t heard a word from Azia and you don’t even 
know if he feels the same way.” 

“Of course he feels the same way! How is he to feel if he 
kissed her in the wash-house? There!” 

“Ah, what a Heart of Gold!” Zagloba rocked with laughter. 
“She’s like a newborn babe except that her tongue wags faster! 
My sweet child, if Michal and I wanted to marry every snippet 
we kissed now and then we'd have to turn Moslem! I’d have to 
be at least the Padishah and he’d be the Khan! Isn’t that right, 
Michal?” 

“Hmm. I once had some suspicions about Michal, back then 
before we married,” Basia said, wagged a finger right under his 
nose and began to tease him. “Come on now, twitch your 
whiskers, go ahead! You won’t keep it from me. I know and you 
know too... in Ketling’s house, remember?” 

The little knight was indeed moving his whiskers fiercely up 
and down, both to give himself a more determined air and cover 
his confusion. He didn’t like to think about his foolishness with 
Krysia Drohoyovska. 

“But you still don’t know if Azia’s in love with Novo- 
vyeyska,” he said to change the subject. 

Sierevai a bit! I'll get him face to face and I’ll get the 
answers. But of course he’s in love! He has to be in love! 
Otherwise I don’t want to know him!” 

“Dear God,” Zagloba sighed. “She’s ready to talk him into it.” 

“And I will, even if I’ve got to lock myself up with him every 
day!” 

“Question him first,” the little knight suggested. “He may not 
admit it straight away because he’s a wild one. But never mind. 
You'll win his trust, get to know him better, understand how his 
mind works, and then you’ll know what to do about him.” 

Satisfied with his own advice, the little knight turned to Pan 
Zagloba. “She gives the impression of a rattle-brain,” he said, 
“but she is a sharp one!” 

“Some snippets are,” Pan Zagloba nodded. 


* * * 


The rest of the discussion had to be deferred because Pan 
Bogush burst into the room like a cannonball, barely took the 
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time to kiss Basia’s hands, and started shouting as if he’d had a 
stroke of revelation. 

“God love that Azia! I couldn’t close an eye all night, may he 
suffer for it!” 

“What did poor Azia do to you, sir?” Basia asked at once. 

“Can you all guess what we did last night, he and I?” The 
excited noble stared from one of them to the other with eyes as 
big as saucers. “D’you have any idea?” 

“No! What?” 

“We were making history, as I live and breathe!” 

“What history?” ‘ 

“The Commonwealth’s history! That is, to put it simply, a 
great man. Even Pan Sobieski will be amazed when I tell him 
about Azia’s ideas. A great man, I say again, and I’m only sorry 
that I can’t tell you any more about it because I’m sure you'd be 
as amazed as I was. All I can say is that if things go the way he 
intends then there’s no limit to how high he’ll go!” 

“For example?” Zagloba voiced his doubts. “Will he become 
a Hetmane” 

“That’s it!” Pan Bogush cocked his fists on his hips and rolled 
his eyes triumphantly at the others. “He’ll be a Hetman! I wish 
I could say more... But, yes! He’ll become a Hetman and that’s 
tat. 

“Whose?” the old knight remained unconvinced. “The dogs’? 
Or is he going to command a goat-herd? The rabble also have 
their so-called hetmans. Tfui, sir! What are you babbling about? 
So he’s the son of Tuhay-bey, so what? Huh! If his kind gets to 
be a Hetman, what will I become? Or Michal? Or yourself? His 
hetmancy is about as likely as for the three of us to become the 
Three Kings of the East after Christmas, always supposing that 
Casper, Melchior and Balthazar will abdicate in our favor. The 
gentry at least made me a Generalissimo at one time, which I 
resigned in favor of Pan Sapyeha out of sheer friendship, but I 
can make no sense whatsoever out of you prophecies!” 

“And I tell you that Azia’s a great man!” 

‘And didn’t I say so from the start?” Basia said and turned 
towards the door through which her other guests were entering 
the room. 


First to come in was Lady Boska with the blue-eyed Zosia, 
and then Pan Novovyeyski and Ewa who hadn’t slept very well 
that night but who, none the less, looked even fresher and more 
tempting than before. 

She didn’t get much sleep because she’d been disturbed by 
strange dreams. She had dreamt of Azia but it was a far more 
handsome and aggressive Azia than she’d ever known, one who 
did a lot more than just try to kiss her. Ewa’s face blazed with 
color when she recalled that dream because she was certain that 
everyone could read it in her eyes. 

But no one paid her much attention. Everyone was busy 
saying their good mornings to the Commandant’s Lady, and then 
Pan Bogush launched into his praise of Azia and his prognosti- 
cations about his future greatness, and Basia was delighted that 
Ewa and Pan Novovyeyski were obliged to listen to it all, 
especially since it came from such a source. 

She was quick to note that the old noble seemed to have 
gotten over his outrage over the young Tartar and that he was 
much more relaxed and calmer than the day before. He said 
nothing more about him as his fellow, nor staked any claims, and 
the truth of it was that he was most impressed by the discovery 
that Azia was a Tartar prince, born to the purple as it were, and 
a son of Tuhay-bey as well. 

He listened with great interest to accounts of the young man’s 
bravery and daring, and to the revelation that the Hetman 
himself thought so highly of him that he’d entrusted him with 
the important mission of bringing all the renegade Polish and 
Lithuanian Tartars back into the service of the Commonwealth. 
At times, in fact, Pan Novovyeyski thought that all this praise 
must deal with someone altogether different, because this new, 
great and influential Azia didn’t seem like anyone he had known 
before. 

Meanwhile Pan Bogush kept repeating with a most mysteri- 
ous air that all this was nothing in comparison with what was to 
come. “I’m not free to say a word about it,” he assured them all. 
“But what he is or what he was is but a shadow of what he’s 
going to be!” 

And then, because some of the others shook their heads in 
doubt, he shouted out, still dazzled by the visions of what he’d 


heard from Azia: “There are two truly great men in them@@mae 
monwealth: Pan Sobieski and this Tuhaybeyovitch!” 

“For God’s sake!” Pan Zagloba burst out at last, driven out of 
patience. “No matter what kind of a Tartar prince he is, what 
could he ever be in the Commonwealth, not being a noble? He 
still doesn’t have a patent of nobility, does he?” 

“The Hetman will get him ten patents!” Basia cried. “You'll 
see!” 

Ewa Novovyeyska listened to all these prophecies and praises 
with half-closed eyes and a heart that fluttered in her chest like 
a startled bird. No one could say—indeed, she didn’t even know 
it for herself—if she’d have been that moved and that entranced 
if Azia was a poor, unknown stranger, or even the captive Tartar 
houseboy she barely remembered. But she felt strangely weak 
and helpless at the thought of this new, soaring Azia whose 
stature as a valiant knight grew with every telling, and whose 
future seemiedst@ De,sor creat. 

These conquered doubt. Her recent dream inflamed her, as 
did the sudden recollection of those remembered kisses, and she 
felt herself shuddering with mysterious tremors throughout her 
whole body. 

‘Such a great man,’ she thought, remembering her dream. ‘So 
powerful and strong. No wonder he’s as quick as fire to take what he 
wants.’ 


Chapter Forty-one 


BASIA QUESTIONED THE TARTAR the very same day, but having 
been warned about his primitive lack of polish and his feral 
fierceness, she took her husband’s advice and decided not to press 
him directly from the start. 

Even so, he had no sooner appeared before her when she fired 
point-blank: “Pan Bogush says that you’re a most unusual man. 
But I think that even an extraordinary man doesn’t shun affairs 
@igene heart.” 

Azia half-shut his eyes and bowed his assent. 

“Your ladyship is quite right,” he said. 

“Because the heart follows its own rules, you see. One look 
and it’s all over!” 

Having fired her opening shot, Basia tossed her tawny head 
and started blinking in a manner meant to suggest that she too 
knew all about such things and that both of them must know 
what she was driving at. Azia, in turn, raised his gloomy eyes and 
embraced her whole winsome being with a single glance. She 
had never seemed more dazzling and enticing to him than now, 
with her bright eyes alight with curiosity and excitement, and 
with her pink childlike face lifted towards him full of encour- 
agement and smiles. 

But the more innocence she projected, the more he was 
stirred to lust and possession; he wanted to carry her off and 
drink her as if she were wine, giving up every desire except one: 
to take her from her husband, keep her for himself, fix his mouth 
on hers and feel her arms winding around his neck, and to keep 
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loving her no matter what happened in the world around him, 
even if this meant his death along with her own. 

He was caught in the vortex of his own emotions, the earth 
seemed to spin around him like a whirling sandstorm, and all his 
hidden cravings crept out of his soul like serpents from dark 
crevices underneath a rock. But this was also a man who had 
lived for years under an iron self-control and possessing a truly 
terrifying will and so he told himself: ‘Not yet!’ and held himself 
hobbled like a maddened mustang. | 

He stood before her outwardly unmoved, although flames 
seemed to scorch his mouth in anticipation, and to leap from 
those dark, hooded eyes that told her everything his lips would 
NOE ULEEL. 

Basia knew nothing of this. Her heart and mind were simply 
too honest and straightforward, the currents of her soul were as 
crystally clean as a freshwater spring, and her thoughts were 
elsewhere; she was preoccupied just then with wondering what 
else to say to the Tartar. At last she lifted one small finger and 
said: 

“Many people hide their warmest feelings, not daring to share 
them even with a friend, but they might hear something good if 
they’d only speak up honestly.” 

Azia’s face darkened. A wild hope flashed through him like a 
thunderbolt, but he stifled it and asked: “What does your lady- 
ship wish to talk about?” 

“Some women would press you into an admission,’ Basia said. 
“Some of us lack thoughtfulness and patience. But I’m not that 
kind. I’d be glad to help you—very glad!—but I don’t demand 
confessions as a precondition. I’ll say just this for now: don’t 
hide your feelings, come to see me as often as you like, every 
day if that is what you need, because I’ve already talked this over 
with my husband; you’ll get used in time to trusting me, you'll 
see how well-disposed I am towards you, and you'll know that 
I’m not questioning you out of sheer curiosity but only through 
compassion. If I’m to help you then I must be sure about your 
feelings. It’s really up to you in any event to be the first to show 
them and if you’ll do that then I'll be able to tell you something 
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too. 


The Tartar understood at last how fleeting and unreal that 
wild flash of hope had been. 

He grasped at once that all this had to do with Ewa No- 
vovyeyska and all the hatred that he nurtured for that entire 
family in his vengeful soul flooded his mouth with curses. A 
murderous fury burst into flame within him, all the more violent 
for his disappointment, but he controlled even this terrifying 
rage. He was not only a complete master of his own emotions 
but he possessed that calculating shrewdness common to Eastern 
peoples. He knew in an instant that if he spat out his venom at 
the Novovyeyskis he’d lose Basia’s friendly interest in him and 
his chance to see her every day. On the other hand, he didn’t 
think he’d manage to control himself, at least not just then, if he 
were to lie to this woman whom he craved so badly, and to 
pretend that he loved another. 

So it was out of a real inner turmoil and from a genuine 
torment of the soul that he threw himself on his knees before 
her, kissed her feet in the manner of the times, and found himself 
speaking a truth that would not offend her. 

“My life and soul are in your hands, my lady. All I want to do 
is what you say I should; your will is my own! Do what you want 
with me! I live in pain, my days are a torment! Have mercy on 
me, ladyship! Because I’d sooner die than go on like this!” 

The deep groan he uttered was also genuine and real because 
the pain of his repressed desires scorched him like a fire. Basia, 
however, took his outburst for an expression of his long and 
painfully concealed love for Ewa, she was gripped by pity, and 
two small tears appeared in her eyes. 

“Get up, Azia,”she said to the kneeling Tartar. “I always liked 
you and I want to do whatever I can to help. You come of noble 
stock and your great merits are sure to get you a patent of 
nobility. Pan Novovyeyski will let himself be convinced because 
he’s already looking at you with quite different eyes, and 
yea...” 

And here Basia rose off her bench, stood on tiptoe, lifted her 
pink, smiling face towards Azia’s ear and whispered: 

“Evka loves you!” 

His face, however, twisted as if wrenched by a spasm of 
hatred, he seized his topknot with both hands, and losing sight 
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of the shock that such a cry would be sure to cause, groaned out 
in a harsh, snarling voice: 

“Allah! Allah! Allah!” 

And then he hurled himself out of the room. 


* * * 


Basia stared after him for a moment. His shout hadn’t startled 
her particularly—even Polish soldiers used the name of Allah 


now and then as an exclamation—and she totally misread his 
explosive violence. : 

‘What a whirlwind,’ she told herself about him. ‘He’s quite mad 
about her!’ - 

Then she rushed, as if carried off by a whirlwind of her own, 
to report all this to her husband, the old knight and Ewa 
Novovyeyska. She found Volodyovski at his headquarters, going 
over his regimental rosters, and practically leaped on him where 
he sat and wrote. 

“I spoke to him!” she cried. “He threw himself down on his 
knees before me! He’s off his head about her!” 

The little knight put down his quill and looked at his wife. 
She was so full of life just then, and so adorable in her young 
excitement, that his own eyes filled with laughter, alight with 
pleasure at the sight of her, and he stretched out his arms towards 
Her 

“Azia is mad over Evka!” she cried out again. 

“As I am over you!” he said and pulled her closer. 

Not long afterwards Pan Zagloba and Eva Novovyeyska knew 
every detail of her talk with Azia. 

The old knight didn’t really care about it one way or an- 


other—his interest in the Tartar’s lovelife was confined to pleas- 


ing his beloved little warrior—but Eva was swept away by an 
onrush of thoughts and feelings she’d never experienced to this 
extent before. She gave herself totally to anticipation of that first 
fond meeting, and even more to wondering what would happen 
when the two of them were finally alone together and able to 
exchange that magical phrase with which love began. In her 
mind’s eye she already saw Azia’s dark face bending over her 
knees, felt the touch of his mouth as it covered her hands with 
kisses, and drifted into that sweet languor with which a young 


woman’s head bows towards her beloved’s shoulder while her 
lips whisper: ‘And I love you too.’ 

Meanwhile she showered Basia’s hands with her grateful 
kisses, glancing every moment towards the door, and wondering 
when the darkly beautiful young Tartar might appear there. 


* * * 


Azia, however, didn’t show himself anywhere in the garrison 
because he spent the day secluded with Halim, who had been 
one of his father’s most trusted retainers and who was now an 
important murjah among the Dobrudjans. 

This time Halim had come quite openly because the Hrep- 
tyov officers knew that he was an intermediary in Azia’s nego- 
tiations with the turncoat captains. The two of them locked 
themselves in Azia’s quarters where Halim prostrated himself on 
the pineboard floor, rendered the salaams due to a son of 
Tuhay-bey, then placed his arms across his chest and shoulders, 
bowed his head, and waited for his master’s questions. 

“Have you brought me anything in writing?” Azia asked. 

“No, Effendi. The message is verbal.” 

“Speak then!” 

“The war is now certain. All of us are to go to Adrianople in 
Spring. The Bulgarians are stocking the oats and hay over there 
already.” 

“And where will the Khan be?” 

“The Khan will go straight across the Wild Lands into the 
Ukraine to join up with Dorosh.” 

“What do you hear in the Winter camps?” 

“Everyone’s pleased about the war and longing for Spring 
because times are hard under the tents these days even though 
feesmjust the start of the Winter.” 

“Are they really having such a hard time, then?” 

“They lost a lot of horses. The grass was scarce in the fall 
because the sun burned it out in the Steppe through Summer. 
And yes, the hunger’s great. Many warriors sell themselves into 
slavery in Belgorod just to last out till Spring.” 

“And have they heard about the son of Tuhay-bey?” 

“I spread the word as far as you allowed it, Effendi. The Lipki 
and the Tcheremisy passed it on through the Hordes but no one 
knows anything for sure. They’re also saying that the Common- 


wealth wants to give them land and freedom and to call them to 
service under the heir of your father’s greatness. Just a hint about 
this was enough to throw the outlying encampments into fer- 
ment. They want it, Effendi! Oh yes, how they want it! But 
others tell them that it isn’t true, that the Commonwealth would 
send armies against them if they came, and that there is no son 
of Tuhay-bey. We’ve had traders come from the Crimea who 
said: ‘Yes! Tuhay-bey’s son is alive and real!’ But others say: ‘No! 
It’s all a lie!’ and hold back the rest. But if it became known 
through all the Hordes that Your Enlightened Worship sum- 
mons them to freedom, land and service, they’d pour out of all 
the camps like a sea of ants... Just give me your permission, 
Efferd:, to speak freely...” 

Azia’s face flushed with pleasure and he began to stride up and 
down the room, deep in his own thoughts. Then he turned to 
Feta bia 

“Be welcome under my roof, Halim,” he made a kindly 
gesture, “because you bring good news. Sit down and eat!” 

“Tam your dog, Effendi,” murmured the old Tartar. “Iam your 
humblesslawe:”” 

Tuhay-bey’s heir clapped his hands and one of his own 
Lithuanian Tartar orderlies appeared at once to hear wiageme 
wished. Azia ordered a meal for Halim and the orderly returned 
with a flask of harsh, homebrewed Cossack vodka, a bowl of 
smoked mutton, a loaf of dark bread, a few sweetmeats, and a 
handful of dried watermelon seeds which all Tartars loved almost 
as much as they liked sunflowers. 

“You're my friend, not a mere servant,” Azia sald tou me 
after the orderly was gone. “Be welcome, I said, because you 
bring good news. Now sit down and eat!” 


* * * 


Halim bent over his food at once and they said nothing to 
each other until he was done. But he finished quickly and then 
sat mute and still, following Azia about the room with a fixed, 
doglike stare and waiting for him to speak. 

“They already know who I am over here,” Azia said at last. 

“They do, Effendi? And what do they say?” 

“Nothing. They look at me with more respect than ever. I’d 
have to tell them anyway when the time was ripe. I delayed the 


telling because I wanted to hear your news about the Hordes and 
to let the Hetman know before the others. But Novovyeyski got 
ieteweme he recognized me.” 

“The young one?” Halim asked quickly with a touch of fear. 

“No. The old one. Allah sent the whole pack of them because 
the girl is here as well, may the Djins possess them! Let me 
become a Hetman and I’ll make them dance! They want to 
marry me off to the wench but who cares what they’re hoping 
for? A harem can always use another slave!” 

“Who wants to marry you off, Effendi? The old man?” 

“No! She does! She! She thinks that I love that other one, not 
her!” 

“Effendi,” Halim murmured, bowing to the ground. “I am a 
humble servant of your House and I’ve no right to draw breath 
or speak without your permission. But I was the first to recog- 
nize you among the Lithuanian Tartars. I told you way back at 
Bratzlav who you were and I’ve served you faithfully ever since. 
I told all the others to look upon you as their master and to serve 
you with all their hearts and souls. But even though they love 
you and would die for you none of them love you as much as 
ipeemviey 1 speak freely?” 

“Speak.” 

“Watch out for the little knight, Effendi. Take care with the 
Falcon. He is a deadly warrior, famous in the Crimea and 
throughout Dobrudja.” 

“And you, Halim,” Azia asked him coldly. “Did you ever hear 
about Hmyelnitzki?” 

“T have, Effendi. I served with your father when he warred on 
the Poles along with Hmyelnitzki, and burned their castles and 
took loot among them...” 

“And do you know that Hmyelnitzki took Tchaplinska from 
her husband and lived with her and had children by her? And 
what happened then? There was a war and all the armies of the 
King and of the Hetmans and of the Commonwealth couldn't 
tear her away from him. He beat the Hetmans and the King and 
the Commonwealth herself because my father helped him and 
because he made himself the Hetman of the Cossacks. And what 
will I be? The Hetman of the Tartars. They’ll have to give me a 
lot of land and some big city for my capital, and on that good 
tich soil around that capital will stand the tent cities of good 


Tartar warriors, many warriors with many bows and sabers! And 
if I then seize that bright-eyed beauty and take her to my capital, 
and make her into a Hetmans’ wife, who will take her from me? 
Who'll have the power that decides what will be and what will 
not be? I shall! Who’ll challenge it? The little knight alone... if 
he’s alive to do so! But even if he is alive and howls like a wolf, 
and complains to the King himself about his injury, d’you think 
they’d start a war with me over a woman? They already had a 
war like that and half the Commonwealth went up in fire and 
smoke. Who’ll be able to hold out against me? His lordship the 
Hetman? Then I’ll unite with the Cossacks, make Dorosh my 
blood-brother, and give my lands and people to the Sultan. I’d 
be a second Hmyelnitzki but better than Hmyelnitzki, because 
I’ve the heart and blood of a lion in me! 

“Look you, Halim,” he went on, dark and cold as Winter and 
glowering like a storm, “this is how it will be. If they let me have 
her I’ll be their hammer of the Cossacks, and Ill fight the Khan 
and the Sultan for them. But if they don’t, I'll tramplesiiitas 
Lehistan under my horses’ hooves, and drag all their Hetmans on 
a rope’s end to the auction block, and crush all their armies, and 
burn down their cities, and put half their nation to the sword! I 
will because I can. I can because I’m the son of Tuhay-bey, the 
Lion of the Tartars!” 


* * * 


A crimson light flared suddenly in Azia’s eyes and his teeth 
gleamed whitely just like Tuhay-bey’s used to do when his will 
was challenged. He raised his clenched fist high above his head 
and shook it savagely towards the heart of the Commonwealth 
in the North and West, and he was so great and terrifying in his 
fury, and so dark and dazzling in his ferocity and determination, 
that Halim threw himself facedown on the floor before him and 
started whispering humbly: 

“Allah kerim! Allah kerim! May your great will be done.” 

The silence lasted a long time while Azia Tuhaybeyovitch 
slowly brought himself back under control. 

“Bogush was here,” he said. “I showed him my power and 
revealed my thoughts that there should be a Tartar Nation in the 
Ukraine as there are now the Cossacks, and that there be a Tartar 
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Hetman where there’s a Cossack one. 
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“And he agreed, Effendi?” 

“He grasped his head, he was so astonished, and then he just 
about salaamed before me and ran to the Hetman the next day 
with the happy news.” 

“Effendi!” Halim dared to ask. “And if the Great Lion refuses?” 

“Sobieski?” 

“Yes, Effendi.” 

The dark red lights glinted again in Azia’s narrowed eyes but 
only for as long as it took him to blink them away. His face 
calmed at once. He sat back down on the bench, leaned across 
the table with his forehead resting on his fists, and gave himself 
to thought. 

“Tve weighed in my mind,” he said at last, “what the great 
Hetman could say when Bogush brings him this welcome infor- 
mation. The Hetman is wise. He will not refuse. The Hetman 
knows that in the Spring there’ll be a general war against the 
Sultan, for which the Commonwealth has neither the money 
nor the men, and when Doroshenko and the Cossacks line up 
beside the Sultan, he may well witness his country’s last hour. 
All this, mark you, is especially true since neither the King nor 
the ruling classes believe there’ll be a war and do nothing to 
prepare for it. I take note of everything from here, Bogush 
doesn’t hide a thing from me, and I know all that’s said and done 
at the Hetman’s court. Pan Sobieski is a great man and he will 
consent. He knows that if my Tartars come here to new land and 
freedom, there will be rebellion and a civil war in the Crimea 
and in the Dobrudjan Steppe, the Hordes will be torn apart and 
lose all their strength, and the Sultan himself will first have to 
think about putting out that fire, and that will take time! Mean- 
while the Hetman will gain breathing space to prepare himself, 
and Doroshenko’s Cossacks will start shaking in their loyalty to 
the Turks and start looking to the safety of their own necks. This 
is the only way for the Commonwealth to save itself, Halim! For 
all its vastness, this country is so weak and powerless that it has 
to worry about the return of a few thousand Polish and Lith- 
uanian Tartars. The Hetman knows all this. He is a wise man. 
The Hetman will give me what I need.” 

“I am awed by the depth and greatness of your wisdom, 
Effendi, ”’said the old Dobrudjan. “I am blinded by the power of 
your mighty vision. But what will happen, Lord, if Allah de- 


prives the Great Lion of enlightenment or if Sheitan fills him 
with such pride that he will cast your plans aside?” 

Azia pressed his savage face close to Halim’s ear and whis- 
pered with a terrible intensity: 

“You stay here now, till we hear from the Hetman. And I 
won’t go to Rashkov either till the answer comes. If that man 
over there rejects what I’ve envisioned then I'll send you to 
Krytchinski and the others. You’ll give them my order to come 
as close to Hreptyov as they can on their side of the river and 
hold themselves ready, and I and my Lipki will storm the bar- 
racks and take this command on the first dark night, and’—and 
he made a slashing gesture across his throat—“that’s what I will 
give them!” 

And, after a contorted moment, he choked out in a stifled 
growl: “Kesim! Kesim! Kesim! Kill!” 

Halim pressed his head down into his shoulders, like a vulture 
squatting to its kill, and an evil smile glowed in his bestial face. 

“Allah!” he said. “And the Little Falcon too... you agree 
Effendi?” 

aime first! 

“And then we go to the Sultan?” 

“Yes! With her!” 
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Chapter Forty-two 


AN ICY WINTER sheathed the forests with a thick carapace of snow 
and piled it in such deep banks throughout the wilderness that the 
billowing whiteness filled the gorges to the brim. It was a time of 
such overwhelming snow squalls that whole herds of cattle van- 
ished in the flurries, travelers lost their way and died on the buried 
trails, and whole merchant caravans simply disappeared. Never- 
theless Pan Bogush hurried to Yavorov to share Azia’s great vision 
with the Hetman as quickly as he could. 

Born and bred as he was in the farthest reaches of the Com- 
monwealth’s Ruthenia—which, by the way, had nothing to do 
with Russia and the Russians, and whose great lords, now 
wholly Polish in culture and tradition, derived from the Kievan 
and Novgorod empires of a much earlier century than the 
upstart Moscow—the old noble could hardly contain his eager- 
ness and excitement. 

Raised in the so-called Kresy borderlands where the air itself 
trembled with the threat of Cossack and Tartar incursions, he 
Was preoccupied throughout his whole life with Tartar raids, 
rebellions and Turkish encroachments, and saw the ultimate 
salvation of his Motherland in young Azia’s vast and stirring 
vision. He was convinced that Grand Hetman Sobieski, whom 
he loved like all the other people of the Kresy with passionate 
devotion, wouldn’t hesitate even for a moment when it came to 
multiplying the might of the Commonwealth, so he was filled 
with joy as he traveled west along those lost, blind trails. 

At last, on a Sunday morning, he stumbled into Yavorov 
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along with a snowstorm, and finding the Hetman at home on the 
family estate had himself announced immediately. He was 
warned at once that the Hetman was so busy night and day with 
couriers and dispatches that he hardly ever found time for a meal 
but, unexpectedly, the Commonwealth’s principal military 
commander had him called after only a short wait, and the old 
border soldier bowed gratefully to his beloved leader. 

He found Pan Sobieski greatly changed, his face harrowed 
with anxiety, because these were the heaviest years of his life. 
His name was still to echo like a clarion through all the nations 
of the Christian world, but he was already known in the Com- 
monwealth as a great commander and a fierce conqueror of the 
Turks and Tartars. 

Thanks to this hard-earned fame, he had been entrusted some 
years earlier with the gold bulava of the Grand Hetman of the 
Crown, along with the duty of saving and protecting all the 
lands along the eastern borders, but he’d been given neither men 
nor money to carry out that task. Victory marched in his foot- 
steps none the less, following him as faithfully as a shadow trails 
the striding man who casts it. With hardly more than a handful 
of devoted troops, he fought the long and arduous Podhayetz 
campaign and forced a peace treaty on the Turks and Tartars. He 
swept like lghtning through the length and breadth of the 
Ukraine, crushed the raiding Hordes which often numbered tens 
of thousands of ferocious warriors, scattered their tchambuls like 
chaff before a windstorm, stormed rebel fortresses and recap- 
tured cities, and hammered those eternally flaming eastern ter- 
ritories into a smoldering but quiescent order and obedience. 
But now, in the midst of that unusual and desperately needed 
peace, the luckless Commonwealth faced a war against the most 
terrifying power of the times: the vast immensity of the Muslim 
world ruled by the Turkish Sultan, with all its myriad peoples, 
nations, treasures and resources. 

It was no longer a secret for Sobieski, that when the implaca- 
ble rebel Doroshenko offered the Cossacks and the Ukraine as a 
fief to the Turkish Sultan, this mightiest of all living monarchs 
promised to call out all the swarms of Turkey, Asia Minor, Syria, 
Arabia, Egypt and both the north and central lands of Africa 
from Morocco down to the Sudan, declare a Holy Jihad, or War 


for the Faith, and come in person to demand his new pashalik, 
or province, from the Commonwealth. 

Total destruction hung like a bird of prey over Ruthenia 
while, in the meantime, the Commonwealth bordered upon 
chaos; the gentry churned and squabbled in defense of its inept 
and pliable young King, the charming but ineffectual son of the 
great Prince Yeremi Vishnovyetzki; the great lords intrigued 
against each other in endless political disputes; and if any of them 
had some kind of war in mind it would be another civil war. The 
Commonwealth’s seemingly inexhaustible resources were 
drained to the bottom. The whole country was morally and 
economically exhausted by fifty years of almost endless war, 
invasions, mutinies and rebellions; it had become a land ripped 
apart by envies and suspicions which drained both honesty and 
honor out of all the classes of society and poisoned one heart 
against another. No one was willing to believe in a Turkish War. 
The great commander was universally denounced as an alarmist 
who created war-scares to divert attention from his own domes- 
tic political ambitions. He was even more cruelly accused of 
actually calling in the Turks himself so as to give the upper hand 
to his party’s backers; he was, in short, slandered throughout the 
country as a traitor, and he’d have been dragged and hounded 
through the courts already if it weren’t for the loyalty and 
devotion of his soldiers. 

He knew that he was facing war against uncounted thousands, 
which were about to flood out of the East, with such a mere 
handful of hard-pressed regulars that just the Sultan’s household 
dwarfed them with its numbers. He had no money, no means of 
repairing the ruined or dilapidated fortresses. There was no hope 
of saving anything, far less some dream of victory. He couldn’t 
even find sustenance in the conviction that his own death might 
waken the conscience of the country, summon an avenger, and 
bring about the kind of moral restoration that followed the death 
of the great Hetman Zolkievski in a Turkish War of an earlier 
century. Anxiety crouched along his forehead in a permanent, 
deep frown; and his magnificent face, which brought to mind 
the stern and noble features of triumphant Caesars, carried the 
traces of sleepless nights and a hidden sorrow. 


* * * 


Careworn and troubled though he was, he found a genuine 
smile for the devoted Bogush, and stooped to raise him from his 
knees where he had fallen to greet his commander. 

“Welcome, old soldier, welcome!” he said with affection. “I 
didn’t expect to see you quite this soon but that just makes me 
all the happier that you’re here. Where are you coming from? 
Kamyenetz?” 

“No, Illustrious Hetman. I didn’t even stop there on the way. 
I come straight from Hreptyov.” : 

“And how’s my little soldier doing there? Is he well? And has 
he managed to clean out the Ushitza wilderness at least by a 
ligelee 

“The wildlands are so quiet over there now that a child could 
walk through them in safety. The cut-throats have been either 
hanged or killed in battle, and in recent weeks Azbah-bey has 
been totally destroyed along with his vataha. Not one of them 
got away alive. I arrived in Hreptyov on the day he was crushed 
and beaten.” 

“That’s Volodyovski,” the Hetman smiled and said. “Only 
Rushtchitz in Rashkov can compare with him. But what did you 
hear from the Steppes? Is there some new information from 
Belgorod? Are the Tartars stirring?” 

“It’s bad news I’m afraid. There is to be a great congressus of 
all the Sultan’s forces in Adrianople in the last days of Winter.” 

“That I already know. There is no news except bad news 
nowadays. Bad from the country, bad from the Crimea and bad 
from Istanbul.” 

“Not altogether, however, most illustrious Hetman. Because 
I myself bring you word of such happy prospects that if I were 
a Tartar or a Turk I could ask for a province in return.” 

“Then you’re a gift from heaven!” Pan Sobieski=emiegs 
“Quickly, then, quickly! Speak up and blow away some of these 
troubles for me.” 

“Yes sir... It’s just that I’m so chilled by the journey that my 
brain seems to have frozen in my head.” 


* * * 


The Hetman clapped his hands and ordered a page to bring 
some mead. A few moments later his servants brought a mossy 
flagon and several candelabra filled with glowing candles be- 
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cause, although it was still early in the day, the snowclouds cast 
such a gloomy pall across the landscape that twilight seemed to 
grip the countryside and darkened all the chambers. 

The Hetman poured the cups and toasted his guest who 
bowed at the honor, drained his own goblet, and began making 
his report. 

“The first news is that this Azia, whom we were using to bring 
the renegade Polish and Lithuanian Tartar captains back into the 
service of the Commonwealth, is not named Mellehovitch but 
that he is the son of Tuhay-bey!” 

“Tuhay-bey?’ said the astonished Hetman. 

“Yes, Your Illustrious Worship. It’s now come to light that he 
was seized while still an infant by Pan Nenashinyetz and carried 
off from the Crimea as an act of vengeance, but that Nenashi- 
nyetz lost him on the way and he was raised in the household of 
Pan Novovyeyski, quite unaware of who he was and from whom 
he was descended.” 

“I wondered,’’said the Hetman, “why he had such a following 
among all our Tartars, as young as he was. But now I understand 
it. All one needs to remember are the Cossacks, even those who 
remained faithful to their Motherland, for whom Hmyelnitzki 
has become some kind of holy image in which they take such an 
amazing pride.” 

“That’s it, that’s just it, sir!” Pan Bogush assured him. “That’s 
just what I told Azia!” 

“God truly moves in mysterious ways,” Pan Sobieski mused. 
“Old Tuhay-bey drained rivers of blood out of our country and 
the young one serves it. Or at least he served it in the past, 
because I don’t know if he’ll now want a taste of Crimean 
greatness.” 

“Now, Excellency? Now he’s more faithful and devoted than 
ever! And this is the beginning of my second news in 
which—God willing!—we can find the power and the means to 
save our troubled and unhappy Commonwealth in the hour of 
her greatest danger. God is my witness that I spared neither 
hardships nor avoided risks to bring this good news to Your 
Excellency and help to ease the burdens in your heart.” 

“T’m all attention,” Pan Sobieski said. 


* * * 


Pan Bogush began to expound the young Tartar’s ideas and 
he presented them with such enthusiasm that he soared into real 
eloquence. 

From time to time he refilled his cup with mead—his hand 
unsteady and trembling with emotion and splashing the noble 


liquor over the goblet’s edge—and his voice soared on, and vivid 
pictures of a glowing future seemed to flow past the Hetman’s 
startled eyes. He could see Tartar warriors in theipetemssam 
thousands trekking with their herds and. their wives and chil- 
dren; the Steppelands filling with this new fighting gentry of the 
Commonwealth; the Cossacks, stunned with terror, beating 
their foreheads on the ground before the King, the country and 
the Hetman. He looked into an age free of bloody risings and 
rebellions in the Ukraine. He saw a century when the tchambuls 
no longer spilled out of the ancient trails to turn Ruthenia into 


a sea of flames, and in their place—riding along the borders 
beside the Polish and Cossack armies with a blare of trumpets 


and the thunderous music of the kettledrums—swarmed legions 
of themmew Wkrainianneentm once Vartacs: 

And year after year thereafter, as he looked and saw thteslome 
parade of high-wheeled Tartar arbas rolled on and on into the 
Ukraine, carrying fresh populations to be rooted in the rich, 
black soil. It was an ingress that would never stop, in spite of all 
the orders of the Khan and Sultan, as long as all those vast restless 
masses of primitive humanity could choose between tyranny and 
freedom and bread over hunger. 

The Hetman saw into an era when the age-long nemesis of 
the Commonwealth had become her servant. The Crimea emp- 
tied, becoming a state without a population, and a land devoid 
of half its swarming people. His sharp, clear mind could project 
itself into the helplessness and fear of both the Sultan and the 
Khan as they watched their former power slipping from their 
fingers, and as they looked with trembling premonition towards 
the Steppes, the Wild Lands and the Ukraine, where staring 
fiercely back into their worried eyes, stood the new Hetman of 
the newly crested Polish Tartar gentry, the faithful guardian and 
defender of the Commonwealth, the famous son of a terrifying 
father: the Young Tuhay-bey. 

A high flush erupted on the face of the old borderland 


diplomat and soldier. His own words seemed to carry him into 
the heights of intoxication; and, at last, he lifted both his arms 
Sateetne air and cried out: 

“This is what I bring you! This is what that strange spawn of 
a dragon hatched in the Hreptyov wilderness. And all he needs 
now is Your Excellency’s permission, in writing, to send the 
word ringing from the Crimea to Belgorod and beyond! Ah, 
Your Illustrious Worship! If this young man does nothing more 
than throw the Crimea into chaos, create a ferment among all 
those Hordes from the Don to the Moldavian Steppe and from 
the Danube to the Adriatic, awake the many-headed monster of 
a civil war and arm one Tartar clan against another, then—on the 
brink of the most terrible war in our country’s history... yes sir, 
Ill repeat it... on the threshold of a storm beyond anything 


we've ever experienced—he’d have rendered the Common- 
wealth a service beyond price.” 


x x * 


But Pan Sobieski merely paced with great strides through the 
chamber and kept a stubborn silence. His classic features were 
dark with a heavy frown, almost threatening in its grim intensity. 
His outward silence was so deep that it suggested an internal 
dialogue; but Bogush couldn’t tell if he was speaking to himself 
or listening to God. 

At last, however, the Hetman found and turned some criti- 
cally vital page within him, halted and faced the expectant 
speaker. 

“Bogush,” he said. “Even if I had the right to give such 
permission, I wouldn’t give it if my own life depended upon it.” 

His words fell with the weight of lead, as dark as cast-iron, 
and they crushed Bogush so utterly that he lost his voice, bowed 
his head and shoulders low towards the floor, and stammered out 
painfully only after a protracted silence: 

“W-hy, Your Excellency...2 W-why...°” 

“First I will answer you as a man of some political and military 
experience. The name of Tuhay-bey’s son could bring a certum 
quantum of Tartars, if they were also promised lands, freedom 
and the privileges of the gentry. But they wouldn’t come in the 
numbers that both of you imagine. What’s more, calling the 
Tartars into the Ukraine would be an act of madness. We can’t 


cope with the Cossacks there, for God’s sake, and you want to 
settle yet another nation? You say there’d be immediate conflicts 
between our new Tartars and the Cossacks, and that we’d have 
a ready sword suspended over the Cossacks’ necks. But who'll 
guarantee that this sword will never run as red with the blood 
of our own people here...? 

“T didn’t know this Azia until now,” Sobieski nodded grimly. 
“But now I see that he carries the dragon of ambition and pride 
in his breast, so I’ll ask you again: who can assure you that a 
second Hmyelnitzki isn’t sitting in that heart as well? Oh, he’ll 
hammer the Cossacks, if that’s to his liking. But if the Common- 
wealth fails to satisfy him in some way, or if it calls him to 
account for some act of violence or abuse of power, he’ll join 
with the Cossacks, callin fresh swarms out of the East in just the 
way that Hmyelnitzki called in Tuhay-bey, submit to the Sultan 
just as Doroshenko has submitted, and then instead of adding to 
our power we'd drown in a new sea of blood and feel the weight 
of a new disaster.” 

“Your Excellency! Having become gentry, the Tartars will 
stand loyally by the Commonwealth...!” 

“And didn’t we have our Lipki and our Tcheremisy? And 
weren’t they gentry from the start among us, and isn’t that why 
they went over to the Sultan?” 

“Their privileges weren’t honored...” 

‘And what’ll happen if the gentry fights the extension of their 
privileges, as is sure to happen? And by what process of reason- 
ing, and through what act of a misguided conscience, do you 
propose to give the right and the power to decide the destiny of 
the Commonwealth to a swarm of savage looters and marauders 
who have been ravaging our country for centuries? Is that how 
they earned the right to elect our King, sit in the parliament, and 
send their deputies to our diets? What madness set fire to that 
young Tartar’s head that he came up with this insane idea? And 
you, old campaigner, what demon possessed you to let yourself 
be fooled and led astray, and to believe in such dishonest and 
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impossible solutions?” 


* * * 


Pan Bogush shuddered, stared at the floor, and said in an 
unsteady voice: 


“I knew it from the start, Your Illustrious Worship. I mean 
about the gentry and their opposition. But Azia said no one 
would ever manage to drive out the Tartars once they’d come 
and settled with Your Excellency’s permission.” 

“For God’s sake, man! So he’s already making threats, he’s 
already shaking his sword at the Commonwealth, and you failed 
to see it?” 

“Your Excellency!” Desperation trembled in Bogush’s voice. 
“Not all the Tartars need to be ennobled. Perhaps just their 
leaders? And the rest could be declared as freedmen, subject to 
the law, free to till their own land after military service and free 
to settle off the properties of a master... They’d come anyway if 
the son of Tuhay-bey called them with your permission.” 

“Then why not declare all Cossacks as freedmen instead, 
rather than trying to force serfdom upon them all? That’s been 
the source of all their discontent! Cross yourself, old soldier, 
because I’m telling you that you’ve been blinded by an evil 
Spirit.” 

seeour Excellency...” 

“And I'll add this much,” Pan Sobieski said, while another 
deep and threatening frown settled on his brow and his eyes 
flashed fire. “Even if all things were as you say they would be, if 
We gained new strength through it and if the Turks were 
weakened, and even if all the gentry called for it in one voice, 
I'd still fight to stop it just as long as my fist could lift a saber and 
my hand could make the sign of the cross. So help me God! I'll 
never allow it!” 

“Why not, Excellency?” Bogush said again, twisting his hands 
in anguish. 

“Because I’m not only a Polish Hetman but a Christian one 
as well! Because I guard the Cross! And even if the Cossacks 
clawed at the guts of the country far more cruelly than they 
already do I wouldn’t punish them with the swords of pagans! 
They may be wrong, misled and misguided, but they’re a Chris- 
tian people, and to send a Muslim horde against them would 
disgrace everything we have tried to do. It would be like spitting 
on the graves of all our ancestors, and at all the blood, ashes and 
tears spilled by them, and by my own progenitors, for the old 
Commonwealth they founded... 

“As God’s alive!” Sobieski cried out suddenly. “If we’re to be 


destroyed, if our name is to become the name of a vanished 
people, then let there be at least a heritage of glory left among 
our ashes. Let the world remember that we did the duty to 
which God assigned us. And let future generations say, looking 
at the crosses on the mass graves above us: ‘Here lie those who 
defended Christ’s Cross against the Muslim hordes to their last breath 
and their last drop of blood, dying for all the other nations in the 
Christian world...’ 

“This is our task and duty, Bogush,” he went on more calmly, 
but still as stern and forbidding as a judge. “We are the fortress 
in whose walls Christ has affixed the symbol of his suffering, and 


you are telling me that I—God’s soldier, and commander of 


God’s soldiers—should be the first to break down the gates, let 
in the savages like wolves into a sheepfold, and throw Christ’s 
children to slaughter by the pagans? I’d rather that we went on 
suffering the tchambuls for ever, bear the burdens of endless new 
rebellions, go to that terrible Turkish War and die along with 
the entire Commonwealth, then shame our name, dishonor our 
guardianship, forswear our holy service, and betray the duty laid 
on us by God!” 

With this, Pan Sobieski stretched to his full height, and his 
eyes blazed with the light of mystical devotion. “God wills it!” 

Pan Bogush suddenly saw himself as worthless and as insignifi- 
cant as a speck of dust beside these soaring phrases, and Azia was 
even less than dust beside the Grand Hetman, and all the young 
Tartar’s fiery ideas seemed to turn suddenly as black as soiled 
ashes. 

What could he say after the Hetman’s statement that it was 
better to die in God’s service than abandon it? What other 
arguments could he find and offer? The racked old noble could 
no longer tell if he should throw himself on his knees, keep 
pleading for Azia’s vision or beg the Hetman’s forgiveness, or 
beat his own chest, saying: “Mea culpa, mea maxima culpa... the 
sin is mine, O Lord!” 

But suddenly the sound of churchbells rang out of the nearby 
Dominican collegium. 

Pan Sobieski heard them. 

“They’re ringing for vespers, Bogush,”he said. “Let us go and 
commend ourselves to God.” 
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Chapter Forty-three 


JUST AS PAN BOGUSH HURRIED from Hreptyov to the Hetman, 
so now he showed no hurry whatsoever in going back to Hrep- 
tyov. He stopped for at least a week, sometimes even two, in every 
larger town. He spent the Christmas holidays in Lvov, and he was 
still there in the New Year. 

It was true that he was carrying instructions from the Hetman, 
directing Azia to bring his dealings with the Lipki renegades to 
a quick conclusion, and containing a rather dry and admonitory 
order for him to abandon all his grand designs, but since the 
young Tartar could do nothing anyway without the Hetman’s 
guarantees in writing, the old frontier noble didn’t see the need 
for rushing with a quick delivery of Pan Sobieski’s letter. So he 
dragged himself along, taking quite literally one slow stage at a 
time, and stopping off in many churches all along the way to do 
his penance for having fallen in with Azia’s mad ideas. 

Hreptyov, meanwhile, became filled with guests right after 
the New Year. These were some leading members of the great 
and rich community of Armenian Christians settled in the Polish 
bastion of Kamyenetz, the strongest fortress and the oldest city 
in Lower Podolya, who were on their way to the Crimea with 
ransom and petitions. Leading them was Master Naviragh, a 
representative of the Armenian Patriarch, and two skilled theo- 
logians from the faculty of Kufa, whose numerous followers and 
servants became objects of curiosity in their outlandish clothing. 
The soldiers gaped, appreciative though amused, at their violet 
and crimson skullcaps, their extraordinarily stretched satin and 
velvet collars whose points dragged behind them as they walked, 
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and—with far more respect—at the intelligence of their olive- 
tinted faces and the grave dignity with which they paced like 
herons through the fort’s enclosure. 

Acting as their guide was Pan Zaharias Piotrovitch, famous for 
his constant journeys to the Crimea and even among the Turks, 
and for the painstaking care he took in searching for hidden 
hostages and slaves and buying their freedom. Pan Volodyovski 
immediately counted out to him the sum needed to ransom Pan 
Boski. But since Lady Boska didn’t have enough money of her 
own, he made up the difference out of his own pocket, while 
Basia secretly sold her pearl earings to help the mourning gen- 
tlewoman and the charming Zosia. The other guests included 
Pan Seferovitch, a rich Armenian merchant and a City Praetor of 
Kamyenetz whose brother was a captive, and two Armenian 
ladies, both still young enough to retain their looks although 
they were somewhat on the dark-skinned side. They wanted the 
return of their hostage husbands. 

These were, for the most part, troubled visitors. But there was 
no shortage of merry ones as well since Father Kaminski sent his 
niece, Panna Kaminska, to stay in Basia’s keeping for the holi- 
days. On top of that, young Pan Novovyeyski who heard about 
his father’s arrival, took a short leave from his troop in Rashkov 
and hurried to meet his gruff progenitor halfway. 


* * * 


For those who’d known him earlier, young Pan Novovyeyski 
had changed almost beyond recognition in the past few years. To 
begin with, his upper lip now sported a short but thick and curly 
mustache, which didn’t hide his laughing mouth and gleaming 
white teeth, but which he could twist nicely with one finger. 
He’d never lacked for size but now, at twenty-five and after ten 
years of frontier service, he’d grown into a giant. It seemed that 
only a head as huge as his could carry such a heavy tangle of 
trimmed but tumbled hair, and that it took just such a massive 
set of shoulders to support that head. His face, burned by the sun 
and scorched by the Steppe winds, was now as dark as any of the 
Eastern races. His eyes, black as coals, were full of life and 
daring. His hamlike fists could hide a fair-sized apple so com- 
pletely that he could play guessing games with it, and when he 


spilled a handful of hazelnuts on his muscular thigh, and pressed 
down on them with his open palm, he ground them to powder. 

All his flesh seemed to have gone into strength and sinew. He 
showed no fat anywhere, his belly had sunk out of sight, and 
only his huge, muscled chest hung suspended over his hard, lean 
waist like a wayside chapel perched on its narrow stand. He was 
so strong that he snapped horseshoes with very little effort and 
amused himself by twisting iron bars around his soldiers’ necks, 
and he seemed even bigger than he was. Floorboards groaned 
under him when he took a step, and he chipped the corners off 
a bench when he bumped against it. 

In short, he was the kind of man described in those times as 
setny, or one-in-a-hundred, in whom life, health, strength and 
dare-devil courage leaped and boiled like water in a kettle, as if 
even his enormous body couldn’t contain all the rough-and- 
ready turbulence within it. In this respect he looked like what 
he was: a young Steppe rover, a borderer and a frontier soldier 
who seemed so full of fire that people glanced instinctively at his 
head to see if smoke or steam were coming out of it, which often 
did in any event because he liked his liquor as much as any man 
of his time and station. 

In battle, he fought like a demon, laughing all the while like 
a neighing horse, and the blows he struck were so Herculean 
that soldiers gathered afterwards in the battlefield to admire his 
work. But, accustomed as he was from boyhood to life in the 
Steppe, and to the raids and ambushes along the frontier, he was 
as watchful and as careful as he was impulsive. There was 
nothing about fighting Tartars that he didn’t know, and he was 
widely thought to be the best frontier soldier after Pan Rushtch- 
itz and Pan Volodyovski. 


* * * 


Old Novovyeyski had been full of threats and grumbling 
about his son but, when it came down to receiving him, he bit 
back on most of his complaints. He was afraid that if he ha- 
rangued him as harshly as he used to do, the fiery young man 
might take himself off for another ten or eleven years and that 
would be the last he’d ever see of him. 

Besides, the old country noble was as self-centered, egotistic 
and parsimonious as most of his kind, and he liked this devil- 
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may-care, independent son who never asked for money from 
home, took excellent care of himself in the world, won the 
respect of his comrades and superiors, and acquired an officer’s 
sash and the Hetman’s favor which no amount of string-pulling 
could get for very many others. The shrewd old man also figured 
out that this wild Steppe warrior might not take kindly to 
discipline by a ranting father and he thought he’d better not put 
it tOpthe test 

The son went down on his knees before him, which simple 
filial duty demanded in those times, but he stared boldly into the 
old man’s eyes and fired bluntly and point-blank at the first 
paternal admonition. - 

“You've got a mouthful of complaints, father,” he grinned, 
“but in your heart you’re pleased with me, as you ought to be, 
because I’ve brought no shame to you or our name. And the fact 
that I ran off to the regiment... well, that’s why I’m a noble, isn’t 
te 

“And maybe a heathen too, by now,” the old man had to 
grumble. “So why didn’t your show your face at home for 
eleven years: 

“I was afraid you’d try to whip me, sir, which would insult 
my rank and go against my dignity and position, so I wouldn’t 
have been able to let it happen, if you know what I mean. I 
waited for some word that you’ve forgiven me. Since I neither 
got nor saw a letter from you, you didn’t see me.” 

“And now you’ve lost all your fear of me, have you?” 

The young man showed his white teeth in a broad, slow 
smile. “We’re under military authority here, which takes prece- 
dence even over a father’s wishes. But hey, d’you know some- 
thing, sir? I think you’d better give me a good hug because I can 
see you're dying to do it anyway.” 


* * * 


With this he threw his arms wide and old Novovyeyski found 
himself unsure what to do about it. He couldn’t quite get used 
to this laughing giant who’d run away from home as a mere 
youngster and who was now returning as a grown man and a 
seasoned warrior. All this and more flattered the gmuiiere 
noble’s vast parental pride, and he’d have been glad enough to 
press this wayward son to his chest once more, but his con- 


sciousness of his own age, dignity, appearances and position was 
getting in the way. But the young man solved the problem by 
himself. He leaped up, seized his father and squeezed the amazed 
old man so hard that his bones creaked in that bear-hug, and this 
display of strength, love and determination melted down what- 
ever reserve Pan Novovyeyski had. 

“What can I do?’ he gasped, struggling for breath and dignity. 
“The rascal knows he’s in the saddle here and that’s all he cares 
about! Look at him, if you please! If we’d been home, back in 
my own parlor, I wouldn’t let myself be swayed like this. But 
what can I do here? Come and give me another hug, then, if 
that’s the way it’s going!” 

They squeezed each other again and then the young man 
started asking urgently about his sister. 

“T told her to stay outside until I called her in,” the father said. 
“She’s in the next room and just about ready to jump out of her 
skin.” 

“Let's get her here, by God!” the young giant shouted, ran to 
the door and roared “Evka! Evka!’’ in such a thundering voice 
that a booming echo rattled off all the walls. 

The girl was in the room in a moment, laughing with joy to 
see him, but she’d no sooner managed to cry out “Adam!” when 
those powerful arms locked about her and twirled her practically 
Meeareh as the ceiling. 

Her brother, as she knew very well, loved her terribly, always 
did his best to shield her from their father’s tyranny, and often 
took the whipping for her childhood misdeeds. Old Pan No- 
vovyeyski ruled his family with an iron hand, and often a cruel 
one at that, so that the girl got used to looking at her brother for 
refuge and protection. He, in turn, kissed her hair, her eyes and 
her hands, then pushed her away from him long enough to see 
how she’d grown, and shouted out: 

“A fine-looking wench, as I live and breathe! Look at the size 
of her! She’s as solid as a brick stove and grown like a pinetree!” 
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Laughing and smiling into each other’s eyes, they started 
babbling excitedly about all the years since they’d seen each 
other while old Novovyeyski stamped back and forth around 
them, muttering like a bear. 


His son impressed him a great deal, he had to admit, but he 
also felt a pang of worry about his own future as the undisputed 
ruler of his hearth and home. These were already times of great 
parental authority which, in the years to come, would harden 
into just that kind of autocratic absolute dominion that the gentry 
fought so bitterly in their Kings and diets. But this strange, 
rediscovered son wasn’t likely to bend to anybody’s will. He 
was, after all, a fierce Steppe borderer, a soldier from the out- 


posts of the wilderness, who—as Pan Novovyeyski grasped at 


once— ‘rode in his own saddle and went his own way.’ The old noble 
was just as jealous of his rights as any other member of the landed 
gentry, and this huge, laughing, powerful young man seemed to 
threaten all his prerogatives as a father, on which he based his 
sense of propriety and order. 

On the one hand, the old man was sure, his son would always 
honor him and give him his parental due. But could that broad 
back still bow before the whip? Could he be shaped and molded 
to his father’s will like a ball of wax? Would he put up with 
everything he’d endured while he was at home? 

‘Bah,’ thought the old noble. ‘Would I even dare to treat him like 
a whipper-snapper? The son of a gun’s a lieutenant now... he’s a 
seasoned soldier... and I must say he’s an impressive devil!’ 

And to make matters worse, Pan Novovyeyski felt his fatherly 
affection swelling by the minute and knew that he’d have a real 
weakness for this gigantic son. 


* * * 


Meanwhile Evka went on twittering like a bird and bom- 
barded Adam with a barrage of questions. When would he come 
home? When would he settle down? Did he give any thought to 
getting married soon? She—as she hurried to make clear—didn’t 
know about such things for certain, but she’d heard, yes she'd 
heard somewhere as she could swear by her love for Papa, that 
soldiers were quick to fall in love... Yes, yes, she even thought 
she could remember that Lady Volodyovska had told her the 
same thing. 

“Ah, what a beautiful and kindhearted lady she is, this Pani 
Volodyovska...!” she bubbled on excitedly. “You’d be unable to 
find a prettier or a better woman throughout all of Poland!” 


Only Zosia Boska could compare with her, she added as if in 
afterthought. 

“What Zosia Boska is that?” Adam started asking. 

“The one who's here in Hreptyov with her mother because 
the Horde carried off her father. You’ll see her for yourself and 
I’m sure you'll like her!” 

“Let's have Zosia Boska here and now!” the young officer 
shouted out at once, and Ewa and their father burst out laughing 
at his ready fervor. 

Mmesmyes, he went on, eager and content. “Love and death 
come to everyone. I was still walking about with a bare lip, and 
Pani Volodyovska was just a young girl, when I fell in love with 
her like you wouldn’t believe! Ey, dear God, how I loved that 
Baska! But what could I do? I told it to her once, and it was just 
like getting a fistful of knuckles in my teeth! Scat from the 
cream, kitty-cat! It turned out later that she was in love with Pan 
Volodyovski even then. And by God, she couldn’t have made a 
evrer choice!” 

“And why is that?” asked old Pan Novovyeyski. 

“Why is that?” The young man’s hero-worship glowed in all 
his features. “Well, to begin with, there isn’t another man alive 
who'd last more than five minutes against me with a saber, if 
you'll permit a boast, but he would put me away in two Hail 
Marys! And besides, he’s the perfect borderer, a Steppe com- 
mander unmatched in the Army, before whom even Pan 
Rushtchitz gladly bares his head. But forget Pan Rushtchitz! 
Even the Tartars turn him into legends. He 1s the greatest soldier 
in the Commonwealth!” 

“And oh, how he and his wife love each other!” Ewa threw in 
Mumekly. Ay, ay, it hurts the eyes to see it!” 

“Do I hear envy?” Adam asked, laughing at his sister. “Yes, by 
God, you’re envious! And why not? It’s getting close to your 
time as well!” 

He loomed over her, his fists cocked on his hips, laughing and 
grinning from ear to ear and tossing his head like a young 
mustang in a Springtime pasture, and she dropped her eyes 
modestly and said: “I haven’t even thought about it.” 

“Why not? There’s no dearth of officers and fine gentlemen- 
at-arms in this command, is there?” 


“Ah!” Ewa appeared to want to change the subject. “But did 
Papa tell you that Azia is here?” 

“Azia Mellehovitch? The Tartar? I know him, he’s a damn 
good soldier.” 

“What you don’t know, though,” old Novovyeyski said, “is 
that he’s not any Mellehovitch but our own Azia, the same one 
I raised right along beside you.” 

“For God’s sake!” Nothing could have amazed the young 
soldier more. “What is this I hear? Imagine that... Come to think 
of it, I did have some such thoughts now and then but people 
said his name was Mellehovitch so I thought it couldn’t be the 
same one, especially as Azia’s a common name among them. It’s 
been so long since I’ve set eyes on him that it’s small wonder I 
couldn’t be sure! Besides, our Azia was a rather ugly little fellow, 
set close to the ground as I remember, and this man could be 
called a beauty if he were a woman!” 

“No, no, he’s ours alright!” said old Novovyeyski. “Or rather 
not ours at all, as it appears. D’you know whose son he turned 
out to bee 

“How should I know?” 

“The great Tuhay-bey himself!” 

The young man slapped his knees with such force that it 
sounded like a clap of thunder. 

“I can’t believe my ears! The great Tuhay-bey? Then he’s a 
Knazh, or a Tartar prince, and blood-kin to the Khans! There’s 
no lineage any higher in all of the Crimea than that of Tuhay- 
bey!” 

“Say rather that he’s kin to dogs,” old Novovyeyski muttered. 
“That blood is pure poison.” 

“His father’s blood may have been pure poison, but the son 
serves with us! I’ve seen him in combat myself at least twenty 
times. Ha! Now I understand where he gets that Satanic courage. 
Pan Sobieski praised him in front of the whole army and gave 
him a battlefield commission on the spot! I’ll be really happy to 
see him again, he’s a first-rate soldier. I'll greet him with all my 
neaxt!” | 

“Just don’t get too familiar with him,” the old noble grum- 
bled. 

‘And why not? Is he my servant or some groom of ours? I’m 
a soldier and he’s a soldier. I am an officer and so is he. Bah, if 


this was some yokel from the infantry who dresses his ranks with 
a reed cane, I might put him in his place. But if he’s the son of 
Tuhay-bey then his blood is as good as any. He’s a prince, and 
that’s that, and as for his Polish coat-of-arms, the Hetman will 
see to it himself. How am I to keep my nose in the air around 
him when I’m blood-brother to the Baktchi Agha and the 
Murjah Kulak and to Sukyman-Ulan, and each of them would be 
proud to herd sheep for Tuhay-bey?” 

Ewa felt a sudden overpowering urge to kiss her brother all 
over again, then sat down close beside him and started stroking 
his wild mop of tumbled and unruly hair with her beautiful 
white hand. 


x * x 


Pan Volodyovski’s entrance put a sudden end to this family 
interlude. Young Novovyeyski leaped to attention to greet his 
superior, and started making his apologies for not reporting to 
the commandant the first thing on arrival. But this wasn’t a 
Sem ee matter, aiter all, he'd come on a private family affair, and 
the little knight was too fond of him to be a stickler for 
formalities. 

Instead he hugged the young soldier with genuine affection. 
“Who could blame you, my good comrade-in-arms, for hurry- 
ing to your father’s knees after so many years of separation? It’d 
be different if you were under orders. But I don’t suppose you 
have anything for me from Rushtchitz?” 

“Only his best salutations, colonel. Pan Rushtchitz is also 
gone from Rashkov at the moment, off with a column to the 
Yahorlik and beyond, because he’d heard that there were many 
horse-tracks in the snow out in that direction. He got Your 
Honor’s letter and sent word straight away to his kin and 
blood-brothers in the Horde, but he says he won’t write you a 
reply because his hand is too heavy for the quill and he has no 
eeeperietice in the art of writing.” 

“He’s not fond of it, I know,” Pan Michal said and smiled. 
“The saber is his thing.” And then he added with a sly, teasing 
smile: “But you Rashkov soldiers fished for Azbah-bey for two 
months and came up empty-handed.” 

“And Your Honor gulped him down like a pike takes a 
goldfish!” Novovyeyski cried out with enthusiasm. “God 


must’ve scrambled Azbah’s wits altogether so that he slipped out 
of Pan Rushtchitz’s grasp only to come near yours, sir. What 
foresight, eh? Well, it serves him right!” 


* * * 


Pan Michal wasn’t averse to a little flattery, which always 
pleased the haughty and quick-tempered gentry of his day, and 
he repaid one piece of praise with another. 

“God hasn’t given me a son as yet,” he turned to old Pan 
Novovyeyski. “But if He ever deigns to do. so I’d be glad to have 
one just like this cavalier.” 

“Oh, he’s not much! He’s not much at: “all!” the old man shot 
back promptly. “There’s nothing special about this young ras- 
calle 

But he was so pleased that he turned quite crimson and 
wheezed with contentment. 

Meanwhile Pan Volodyovski started stroking Evka’s face as he 
would a child’s. “I’m no Spring chicken, as you can see, young 
lady,” he said. “But my sweet Baska is close to you in age and I 
do my best, whenever I can, to see that she has some good 
entertainment suited to her years. It’s true that everybody here 
loves her, but I expect you'll agree she’s worth it?” 

“Dear God!” Evka cried out. “There isn’t another likeviemam 
the entire world! I’ve just finished saying it!” 

“Did you now!” The little knight was so pleased and delighted 
with praise for his beloved Basia that his whole face lit up. “You 
Said It, elie 

“She said it!” father and son answered him in chorus. “As I live 
AnG@abneatmic! | 

“Then I'll advise you, young lady, to put on your pretties,” 
the little knight confided, “because I’ve ordered a surprise for 
Basia. I’ve had an orchestra sent secretly from Kamyenetz and it 
got here today. I had them hide their instruments in the straw 
and told Basia that they were wandering Gypsies come to shoe 
the horses. I’m giving a ball tonight, with music and dancing. 
She loves that even though she likes to play the matron.” 

With this Pan Michal started to rub his hands, pleased with 
himself and everything around him. 


Chapter Forty-four 


SNOW FELL SO THICKLY that night that it filled the deep defensive 
ditch dug outside the earthworks and turned the tall, wooden 
palisade into a wall. But if the night outside played host to a 
howling January blizzard, the main hall of the fortalitzya was ablaze 
with hght and alive with music. 

There were two fiddlers and a man who sawed on a large 
bull-fiddle, two flute-playing pipers and a man who blew on a 
thick, curved horn something like a tuba. The fiddlers pulled 
their bows from straight beside the ear, and with such verve that 
they almost twirled around in the process, while the pipers and 
the tuba-player blew so hard into their reeds that their cheeks 
ballooned and their eyes bulged out. The oldest among the 
officers and the serving gentry sat shoulder-to-shoulder all 
around the walls, at ease and content on their wooden benches 
like rows of aging, silver-headed pigeons perched along a 
rooftop, and sipped their mead while they looked at the dancers 
winding across the floor. 

Basia danced in the first pair with Pan Mushalski, who was as 
light of foot as he was unerring as an archer. Dressed in a silver 
gown of embroidered silk, she looked like a fresh rose thrust into 
new snow. Everyone, no matter what their age, wondered at her 
beauty, and shouts of awe, “Rety!” and “God have mercy!” tore 
out of many chests. Zosia Boska and Evka Novovyeyska were a 
little younger, and quite extraordinary in their eager beauty, but 
she was clearly the most beautiful of them all. Joy burned along 
with gaiety in her bright blue eyes. Passing the little knight, she 
thanked him with a smile for the pleasure he’d created for her, 
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and her shiny white teeth gleamed merrily in her parted lips. 
Gleaming all over in her silver gown, she seemed at times like a 
beam of moonlight or a turning star, and she dazzled eyes and 
hearts alike with the beauty of a woman, a child, and a flower 
all at the same time. The long split sleeves of her silver kontush 
fluttered behind her like the wings of a giant butterfly, and when 
she lifted the edges of her overskirt to courtsey to her partner, 
it was as if she were a radiant apparition returning to the soil, or 
one of those dancing lights that glow on bright Summer nights 
around the rims of the canyons in the wilderness. 

Outside in the snow, the private men-at-arms who were not 
members of the serving gentry, pressed their fierce, mustached 
faces to the window panes, and flattened their noses on the 
frosted glass as they peered into the bright-lit room. All of them 
were Basia’s vehement supporters and took it as a point of pride 
that their adored Pani Komendantova should put the other danc- 
ers to shame. They heaped slighting comments on poor Zosia 
Boska and Ewa Novovyeyska, and let fly with a ringing cheer 
each time that Basia danced across their window. 

Inside, Volodyovski swelled with pride as if he’d been fed a 
bucketful of yeast, and bobbed his head in time to Basia’s 
movements. Pan Zagloba, who stood beside him with a huge 
stone mug of ale in his hand, kept time with his boots, and they 
turned and peered mutely at each other every now and then, and 
sighed in sheer pleasure. 

And Basia gleamed and flickered all across the lallijeges 
merrier, brighter, more spectacular and winning. This was her 
idea of a frontier outpost in the wilderness! A battle one day, a 
hunt the next, and then happy times and dances; musicians, 
soldiers everywhere, and her husband the greatest and the fore- 
most among them, a man she loved with all her heart as he loved 
her with all his heart and soul. She felt that all was going right 
with her. Nothing could be better. Everyone liked her. She was 
admired and valued. This made her husband happy. Her husband 
was happier with her every day and her own happiness soared 
accordingly, until she felt as light as the birds that surge into a 
May sky to cry their joy at the advancing Spring. 


* * * 


Novovyeyska, wearing a flared crimson short-coat over her 


gown, danced in the second pair with Azia Mellehovitch. The 
young Tartar didn’t say a word to her, drunk as he was on that 
silvery vision that glittered before him, but she thought it was 
the depth of his feeling for her that rendered him voiceless, and 
tried to encourage him with a soft and then more insistent 
pressure of her fingers in his hand. 

His own hand tightened on hers now and then with such 
savage force that she barely managed to stifle a cry of pain, but 
he never noticed either her gasp or that sudden clenching of his 
fist. His hand clenched on its own, it didn’t represent any kind 
of signal; Basia was all he could think about, all he saw, and deep 
inside he repeated his terrible promise to himself: that he’d 
possess her if he had to burn down half of Ruthenia to get her. 

Now and then, when his madness ebbed long enough to show 
immmesomre glimpse of the reality around him, he felt like seizing 
Ewa by the throat. He wanted to crush it, feasting on her terror, 
just because she broke into his dream with those pressing fingers 
and because she stood between him and Basia. Then his fierce 
falcon eyes clawed at her with hatred and she thought that his 
ferocity came from love and passion. 

Just behind them, dancing in the third pair, came the huge 
Adam Novovyeyski and the tiny Zosia. She, reminding watchers 
of a forget-me-not, trotted beside him with cast-down eyes and 
delicate little steps, both bemused and frightened; he, looking 
next to her like a prancing stallion, took wild mustang leaps in 
his cleated boots, ripping white splinters from the shuddering 
floor. His hair shook and quivered like a wind-swept mane, his 
face flushed with fire, his nostrils flared with the ferocity of a 
Turkish charger, and he whirled Zosia off the floor as lightly as 
if she were a leaf carried by a whirlwind. There seemed to be 
neither end nor limit to the joy he felt; and because he spent his 
years at the far edges of the Wild Lands, where he’d see no 
woman for months at a time, he was so immediately taken with 
Zosia Boska that he was instantly head-over-heels in love. 

From time to time he glanced down at her lowered eyes, her 
flushed cheeks and her rounded bodice, and a roar of happy 
laughter burst out of him at this gentle sight; and then his 
iron-shod heels struck even thicker sparks and splinters from the 
floor; and he pressed Zosia to his massive chest even tighter on 
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the twists and turns, and leaped and bounced and hissed with joy 
like a boiling kettle, and loved her all the harder. 

Too much? Zosia may have thought so, but if she felt a touch 
of helplessness in the grip of this laughing whirlwind it was the 
kind of fearful helplessness that makes its own joy. She liked that 
sense of breathless, airy lightness with which she flew and 
soared, secure in his hands. ‘A dragon,’ she thought. ‘Nothing else 
but a fire-breathing dragon!’ She’d seen some dashing cavaliers in 
Yavorov, in the Hetman’s mansion, but never one as fiery as this 
one. None other danced like this. None.swept her this close. 
Really, a dragon...! Smoke, fire, sparks and all! What could she 
do in the grip of such a hurricane? How does one resist a wild 
force of nature? 


* * * 


Panna Kaminska danced in the fourth pair with a well-born 
trooper, and the two Armenian ladies pranced in the fifth and 
sixth; they were invited to the gentry’s frolic even though they 
were only the wives of merchants, not the landed gentry, but 
they were rich enough so that it made very little difference and 
they displayed the courtly mannerisms and graces of the higher 
classes. 

The grave Naviragh and his theologians stared with amaze- 
ment at the dash and fire of these Polish dances. A high, crack- 
ling murmur came from the older men gathered around the 
flagons, bringing to mind the chatter of grasshoppers in the dry 
corn-husks of a harvest field. But the music overwhelmed all 
other sounds and voices and the joy and gaiety soared ever 
higher in the middle of the room. 

But suddenly Basia abandoned her partner, ran to her husband 
all flushed and out of breath, and clasped her fists before him as 
if dieanrayer. 

“Michalku!” she cried. “It’s such a cold night! The soldiers are 
so cold out there beyond the window... Couldn’t they have a 
barrel?” : 

“Td slit my veins for them if that made you happy!” he 
shouted, seized her small fists and covered them with kisses. 

Feeling so full of happiness that he could hardly stand it, he 
hopped outside in person to tell the soldiers just whose thought- 
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fulness was sending them a liquor barrel, because he wanted 
them to be grateful to her and love her all the more. 

And when they raised such a thundering cheer in reply that 
an avalanche of snow cracked off the roof and tumbled down 
among them, he shouted: “Fire off a musket volley there, will 
your To salute the Lady!” 

Back inside, he found Basia dancing with Mellehovitch, as he 
still thought of the Lipki Tartar. 

The world was gone for Azia, whirling among strange stars, 
when he felt his arms close around that light, lambent figure, felt 
her warmth near him and her breath brushed across his face. His 
eyes turned up and vanished as if seeking refuge deep under his 
skull, and he renounced all the joys promised by the Prophet, all 
his eternity of bliss, and all the houris of the Moslem paradise, if 
he could just have this one. 

But Basia caught sight of Evka’s crimson jacket whirling on 
the arm of another dancer and became curious whether Azia had 
told the girl he loved her. 

“Have you said anything?” she asked. 

“No!” 

“Why not?” 

Sieeenotethe time for it yet,’ the Tartar murmured with a 
strange expression. 

“And do you really love her?” 

“More than life!” the son of Tuhay-bey cried out in a low, 
throaty voice whose trembling gutturals sounded like the caw of 
dmiaven . 


* * * 


They danced on then, right behind Zosia and Novovyeyski 
who had moved up to become the first or leading couple. 
Everyone else had changed partners twice already but Pan Adam 
he wouldn’t let Zosia move into anybody else’s arms. He’d seat 
her on a bench now and then, to rest and catch her breath, and 
then he swept her up again and whirled her away. 

At last he stamped to a halt before the musicians, threw one 
arm around Zosia and cocked the fist of the other on his hip. 

“Play a Krakoviak, lads! Jump to it!” 

True to his order, the fiddlers and the pipers and the tuba 


player swung into a lively, whirling dance from the Krakow 


province, while Pan Novovyeyski stamped his heels to the 
tripping four-two beat, and started singing in a voice that shook 
the caulking from between the timbers: 


“Flow the waters brightly 

And the Dniester takes them 
So my heart is flowing 

Into you, my dearest! 


U-ha!” 


He yelled that ‘U-ha!’ so much like a Zaporohjan Cossack that 
poor little Zosia wanted to sit down out of sheer fright, as did 
the grave Naviragh who stood nearby, and as did the two 
wide-eyed Armenian theologians. 

But Pan Novovyeyski led the dancers far across the hall, and 
then brought them twice around the walls and back to the center 
of the room, where he stopped before the musicians just like he 
did before and sang another quatrain that dealt with the heart: 


“Flowing but not dying, 
Just to spite the water, 
And finding at the bottom 
A ring for me to offer! 

U-ha!” 
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“Very handsome sentiments!” called out Pan Zagloba. “I can 
judge that better than anyone because I’ve composed quite a few 
pretty songs myself! Keep fishing, cavalier, keep fishing! And 
when you’ ve fished out that wedding ring then I’ll sing you this 


one: 


“Every boy’s a flintstone 
Every girl is tinder, 

Get the sparks aflying 
If you want some ‘kinder!’ 


U-ha!” 


‘“Vivat! Vivat Pan Zagloba!” thundered all the officers and 
gentry, so that the grave Naviragh became alarmed again, and so 
did his two Armenian theologians, and they started looking at 
each other with astonished glances. 


* * * 


Pan Novovyeyski circled the walls twice more and then 
seated the breathless Zosia on one of the benches. She liked him 
very much; he was so dashing and so daring, and as honest and 
straightforward as a leaping fire. But he was also bold beyond 
emetana she had never met anyone like him before, and this 
both frightened her a little and threw her into great confusion, 
so she kept her sky-blue eyes fixed even closer to the floor and 
sat as quiet as a field mouse in a furrow. 

“Why’re you so quiet, m’lady?” Novovyeyski asked, con- 
cerned. “Why so sad?” 

Siediise addy s a captive, she replied in a tiny voice. 

“That’s why it’s good to dance!” said the merry giant. “Take 
a look through this hall, m’lady. There’s three or four dozen of 
Mee@ere and not one will die of old age in his bed. There’s either 
a galley-oar or a pagan arrow waiting for each of us. His turn 
today, mine tomorrow, that’s the way we see it! Everyone in 
here in the Kresy borderlands has lost someone dear and that’s 
why we're having a good time, so that God won’t think we’re 
complaining about the service. That’s what it’s all about, m’lady! 
It’s nght to be dancing! So give me a smile, will you? And show 
me your eyes, or I'll start thinking you don’t want to look at me 
at all!” 

@eesiaedidn t lift her eyes as he urged, but the corners of her 
mouth began to move upward and two dimples showed in her 
apple cheeks. 

“D’you like me at least a little, m’lady?” asked the cavalier. 

Se. little, Zosia answered in an even smaller voice. 

At this Pan Novovyeyski leaped up on the bench as if some- 
one had stabbed a cobbler’s awl into his vast haunches, seized 
her little hands in his own huge paws, rained kisses upon them, 
and threw all his cautions to the winds. 

“T?m lost and that’s all there’s to it!” he shouted. “I’m stuffed, 
cooked, roasted and head-over-heels about you, may I drop 
dead right here if I’m lying! I don’t want anybody else, just you! 
Ay, my sweet pretty! Rety! How I love you, m’lady! I'll go on 
my knees to your mother tomorrow... Tomorrow? The Devil 
take tomorrow, I’ll do it today, just as long as I know you care 
femme a little!” 

Just then a wall-shaking blast of musketry rattled the windows 
from the other side as the celebrating soldiers fired their salute 


to Basia. It quite drowned Zosia’s answer. The grave Naviragh 
worried for the third time, and so did the frightened theologians, 
and Pan Zagloba started to comfort them in Latin. 

“Apud Polonos,”he told them. “Nunquam sine clamore et strepitu 
gaudia fiunt, as the saying goes. The more noise you hear from 
and among the Poles, the less there is to be afraid of no matter 
what the dangers. The time to worry, my dear sir, is when 
they’re sitting quiet.” 

And it seemed as if everyone had waited only for that blast of 
salutatory thunder to let loose the reins on their exuberant wild 
spirits. ae 

The usual courtliness of the gentry gave way altogether to the 
devil-may-care here today, gone tomorrow fierceness of the 
Steppes. 

The music crashed out again, the dancers swept into an even 
madder whirl, eyes flamed and steamy exhalations curled up- 
ward out of all those crimson faces and the sweated hair. Even 
the most staid and stable officers hurled themselves into the 
dance, wild cheers shook the rafters every other moment, liquor 
flowed by the barrel, and the good times went on. 

They drank toasts out of Basia’s slipper, fired pistols at the 
cork high-heels of Evka’s discarded dancing shoes, and all of 
Hreptyov boomed and shook and thundered all night into the 
morning, so that even the beasts of prey that crouched in the 
wilderness around it sought shelter in the deepest thickets they 
could find. 

And because all this was taking place on the eve of a desperate 
war with all the vast multitudes of the Muslim world, and the 
grim shadows of death and devastation lay over all those people, 
the grave Naviragh looked with sheer amazement at these Polish 
soldiers, and so did his two staring theologians. 


Chapter Forty-five 


EVERYONE SLEPT LATE the next day, except for the sentries 
huddled on the walls, and Pan Volodyovski who was up as usual 
because he never let anything interfere with his service duties. 

Young Pan Novovyeyski also leaped out of bed early in the 
morning because catching another sight of Zosia Boska was 
more important to him than getting some rest. He dressed 
himself from the start in his finest clothing, went to the scene of 
last night’s celebration, and pressed his ear to the walls in hopes 
of hearing some sign of stirring in the women’s quarters on the 
other side. There were, indeed, sounds of movement in the 
room assigned to Lady Boska, but the young man was so impa- 
tient to catch a glimpse of Zosia that he pulled out the long, 
curved, ornamental Turkish dagger he wore in his sash and 
started chipping with it at the moss and clay which caulked the 
narrow crevices in the thick log walls. 

He was caught redhanded in this work by Pan Zagloba who 
came by in just that moment with a sandalwood rosary clutched 
piously in his hand, realized at a single glance what was going 
On, crept up on the absorbed young giant on the toes of his 
boots, and started lashing his broad back with his string of beads. 

The young man fled, twisting this way and that and very 
much ashamed although he tried to cover it up with laughter, 
and the old man chased him up and down the room, whacked 
him with his rosary, and cried over and over: 

“Oh you Turk! You Tartar! Take this! And take that! Exorciso 
te, let me drive the Devil out of you! Where’s your respect? So 
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you’re peeking at the women, are you? Take this, you scoundrel! 
And take that!” 

“Kind sir!” boomed Novovyeyski. “It’s not right to turn holy 
beads into a horsewhip! Let me go because I didn’t have any bad 
intentions!” 

“What do you mean it’s wrong to whip somebody with a 
rosary?” bellowed Pan Zagloba. “Palm fronds are also holy on 
Palm Sunday but people get whacked with them anyway! Ha! 
These used to be heathen worry-beads and they belonged to 
Supankhazi-agha till I got them away from him at Zbarajh and 
then the Pope’s Nuncio blessed them. Look, see? It’s real san- 
dalwood!” 

“If it’s real sandalwood then it should smell like perfume.” 

“If I have a nose for holy beads, you have one for girls!” the 
old noble grunted. “I’ve got to give you a good beating with it 
because there’s nothing like a rosary to drive the Devil out of a 
sinful hide.” 

“T didn’t have any kind of sin in mind!” the young man 
protested. “May I drop dead right here if I’m lying!” 

“And you were just digging out a peephole out of piety, is that 
ie 

“Not out of piety but out of such huge love that it’ll blast me 
apart like a bomb if I don’t get to do something about it soon! 
Ah, but why beat about the bush? The truth is the truth and 
that’s all there’s to it! Horseflies don’t pester an animal in 
Summer worse than I itch with all this loving right now!” 

“Just make sure it’s not a sinful itch!” threatened Pan Zagloba. 
“Because when I caught you, you were hopping from one heel 
to another like a firewalker.” 

“TI didn’t see a thing, as God is my witness, because I’d just 
started digging out a peep hole!” 

“Well that’s youth for you,” the old knight observed. “Hot 
blood is not cold water! Even IJ have to restrain myself now and 
then because the old lion still roars here and there inside me... 
But if you’ve good intentions you must be thinking about 
getting married?” 

“Am I thinking about getting married? Dear God! What else 
would I be thinking? I’m not just thinking about it, I am feeling 
it, because it’s like getting jabbed with a branding iron! I don't 


suppose you know, sir, that I’ve already made my proposals 
before Lady Boska and that I have my father’s consent as well?” 

“Already?” Pan Zagloba smiled. “You don’t waste much time, 
may the Devil take you! Sheer sparks and gunpowder, that’s 
what you are made of... Ah, but if that’s the case then every- 
thing’s alright and aboveboard and there’s not much of a Devil 
in you, the way that I see it... So come on now, tell me, how 
did it all go?” 


* * * 


Spared further lashes with the old knight’s rosary, the young 
man breathed a vast sigh of relief and told him how he followed 
Lady Boska to her room last night when she went to get a shawl 
for Zosia. 

“She turned around and there I was,” he said. ““Who’s there?’ 
she asks. And bang I go on my knees before her. ‘Let me have 
Zoska, mother,’ I tell her. ‘Because I can’t live another day without 
her! Beat me if you want to, but I’ve got to have her!’ Well, it took 
her a while to get over the shock, but then she says: ‘Everybody 
says good things about you and you’ve got the looks of a fine cavalier. 
My husband is in captivity and Zoska has no protection in this world. 
Still, I won’t give you my reply today, nor even tomorrow, and you first 
need to get your father’s consent anyway.’ That’s what she said and 
went her way, thinking most likely that I’d had a snootful, which 
Siecourse | did...” 

“So did everybody else,” Pan Zagloba shrugged. “Did you 
notice how Naviragh and his theologians ended up with their 
pointy skullcaps dangling from their ears?” 

“No I didn’t because I was trying to figure out how best to 
get that consent out of my father.” 

“And was it hard going?” 

“We went to his quarters right around sunrise, and since the 
best time to hammer out a horseshoe is when the iron’s hot, I 
thought I’d at least find out how the old man might feel about 
all this. So I told him: ‘Listen, father, I want Zoska worse than 
anything and I need your consent right away, but if I don’t get it then 
I'll go and enlist with the Venetians or someone and that’s the last 
you'll ever see of me.’ God sir, you should’ve heard him! ‘Oh you 
misbegotten whelp!’ he yells at me, mad as the Devil and ready to 
burst with fury. ‘You know all about getting a father’s consent, don’t 


you, before you run away from home! You know how to do without it 
well enough! Take the girl and go to the Venetians for all that I care, 
but there’s one thing I'll tell you: I won’t give you a tin penny from 
my money chest, or your mother’s either, because it’s all mine, you hear 
me???” 

“Oy, that’s bad,” Pan Zagloba muttered. 

“Wait sir, it gets better. As soon as I heard this I said: ‘Who’s 
asking for your money? Who needs it? I want your blessing, that’s all, 
because all the heathen goods that fell to me as my campaign shares are 
enough for a good lease or freehold, or even to buy a fair-sized village. 
Let mother’s dowry go towards Evka’s, and I’ll even throw in a handful 
or two of jewels, and some brocades and velvets, and if a bad harvest 
thins out your incomes, father, in some unlucky year, I’ll help out with 
cash!” 

“That got his interest, I imagine,’ Pan Zagloba said. 

“It did. Right away he asks me: ‘You’re that rich, then? Where'd 
you get it? Loot? Because when you left home you were as naked as a 
Turkish saint!” 

“And what did you tell him?” 

“God love you, father!’ I said right away. “It’s not like I’ve been 
flailing about with my saber for the fun of it for eleven years, and I don’t 
do it badly either, as some people say! I helped storm rebel cities where 
the cut-throat scoundrels and their Tartar allies piled up a stock of 
treasure. I did my share of slicing up various Tartar murjahs and rich 
bandit chiefs, and the goods kept coming.’ I took only what the 
Hetman granted, taking nothing that I didn’t earn, but it grew 
and grew, and if it wasn’t for the fact that I like to have a good 
time and enjoy myself I’d have twice as much as all of father’s 
properties bring in every year.” 

“And what did your old man say to that?” the old knight 
asked, amused. 

“He was dumbstruck, because that was the last thing he 
expected, and he started on me right away for being a spend- 
thrift. “‘There’d have been something to build on,’ he says. ‘But such 
a whirlwind-rider, such a tadpole from a village pond who puffs himself 
up like a toad and likes to play the magnate, he’ll throw it all 
away,’—he says— ‘he won’t keep anything.’ Then his curiosity got 
the better of him and he starts to question me, in detail, about 
what I have. I saw at once that I’d ride that wagon to where I 
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want to go, so I not only didn’t hide a thing but I lied up a storm 
of stuff besides. I don’t usually like to stretch the truth, because 
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truth—the way I see it—is oats, and lies are chopped straw.’ 
“IT couldn’t have said that any better myself,” Pan Zagloba said. 
“And your father heard all this?” 
“Father couldn’t get over it. He kept clutching at his head and 
making all kinds of plans for me. ‘This or that,’ he says, ‘we can 


buy. This or that lawsuit’—he goes on— ‘we can win. We’d live across 
a furrow from each other and I could keep an eye on it all when you’re 
away.’ And here that good old man burst out crying. ‘Adam!’ he 
says. ‘I really like that girl for you, especially since she’s the Hetman’s 
ward which also might be useful. Adam!’—he tells me—‘Only you 
take good care of this second daughter of mine, and don’t you hurt her 
any, or I’ll curse you in the hour of my death.” 

“Very nicely put,” Pan Zagloba grunted. “And was he still 
weeping as he said all this?” 

“He was and I was. Because just the thought of something 
hurting Zosia made me bellow like a water-buffalo! So we fell 
ibeweacn Others arms, Pa and me, and we wept until the first 
cockcrow.” 

‘That old country skinflint!’ Pan Zagloba thought and shook his 
head in wonder, because it was quite clear that the sly, tyranni- 
cal, penny-pinching father was as true to type as the brave young 
son. But, in full voice, he said: “Ha! So we might have a 
wedding in Hreptyov soon, and another jolly time like last 
night!” 

“It’d be tomorrow if it was up to me!” Novovyeyski shouted. 
“But here’s the thing, my leave is almost up, and duty is duty, 
and I must go back to Rashkov. Pan Rushtchitz will give me 
another leave, that isn’t a problem, but I don’t know if the 
women won't hold things up, like they always do. I went to the 
mother again. She said: ‘My husband’s in captivity.’ 1 went to the 
daughter, she said: ‘Daddy is a captive.’ Ay! What’s that to do 
with me? Have I got this Daddy locked up somewhere and 
groaning on a chain? I’m awfully worried about all these obsta- 
cles, otherwise I’d grab Father Kaminski by his skirt-tails and 
hold him till he tied the knot for me and Zoska. But once a 
woman pounds an idea into her head, you wouldn’t get it out 
with a pair of pliers. I’d spend my last penny to get Daddy out 


of whatever galley he is sweating in, I’d go for him myself, but 
there’s no way to do that! Nobody even knows where he is. He 
might be dead, and there’s a task for you! If those two women 
make me wait for him I'll dry up like a thistle!” 

“Piotrovitch, Naviragh and those theologians are leaving to- 
morrow. You'll have some news soon.” 

“Sweet Jesus help me! So I’m to wait for news? That won’t 
come till Spring and I'll dry up by then, as God is my witness! 
My good, kind sir,’—the desperate young man turned to Pan 


Zagloba—‘“everyone has faith in your wisdom and experieness 
Knock this thing about waiting out of the women’s heads! 
Spring, sir, means war! God only knows what’ll happen then! It’s 
Zoska I want to marry, not her daddy, so why should I be sighing 
for his return?” 

“Convince the women that they should go to Rashkov and 
settle there for a time,” Pan Zagloba said. “The news will come 
there first and so will Pan Boski himself if Piotrovitch finds him. 
Moreover, I'll do what I can, but you ask Lady Basia to intercede 
as well.” 

“T will! I will! Otherwise the Devil...” 


* * * 


But whatever the young man thought the Devil might do was 
left unsaid just then because the doors creaked and opened and 
Lady Boska came into the room. Pan Zagloba hardly had the 
time to turn towards her when Novovyeyski hurled himself to 
the floor before her, landing so hard that the pineboards shud- 
dered under him and taking up a vast amount of space with his 
enormous body, and started shouting till the rafters rattled: 

“Give me Zoska, mother! Give me Zoska, mother! Give me 
Zoska, mother!” 

“Give him Zoska, mother!” Pan Zagloba added his hoarse bass 
in chorus, and all this uproar brought everybody else running 
from their rooms. 

Basia entered. Pan Michal showed in the door of the orderly 
room. Zosia herself appeared a moment later. The girl wasn’t 
supposed to know what was going on; conventions required that 
she should be oblivious of Novovyeyski’s interest. But a deep 
red flush bloomed on her cheeks at once, she assumed all the 
expressions of modesty and compliance expected of a gentle- 


woman, folded her little hands, and stood against the wall with 
her eyes fixed on the floor before her. Basia immediately added 
her entreaties to those of Novovyeyski, and Pan Michal took off 
at a run to bring the young man’s father. He, once he got there, 
showed himself quite shocked that his son had neither left the 
matter to parental discretion, nor made his plea in a sufficiently 
eloquent and high-minded manner, but he too begged Lady 
Boska to relent. 

Lady Boska, who really had no one else in the world who 
might offer her some care and protection, let her tears flow at 
last, and agreed both to Adam’s pleas and to the idea of going to 
Rashkov with the Piotrovitch party, and waiting for news of her 
husband there. 

Then, at last, she turned her tearful face towards her daughter. 

“Zoska,” she said. “And are you of like mind about Pan 
Novovyeyski’s feelings and ideas?” 

All eyes turned at once on Zosia who still stood quietly 
against the wall, scarlet as a poppy and with her eyes riveted to 
the floorboards. 

“I want to go to Rashkov...!” she breathed out at last in such 
a tiny voice that they barely heard her. 

“My precious!” bellowed the enormous Adam and seized the 
girl in his huge embrace. And then he started shouting with such 
force and power that dust and splinters billowed from the tim- 
bers: “Zoska is mine now! Mine! Mine! Mine!” 


PART XVLI 


Chapter Forty-six 


YOUNG PAN NOVOVYEYSKI left for Rashkov right after his en- 
gagement to find and prepare a place where Lady Boska and Zosia 
could stay in that outpost, and two weeks later all the other 
temporary Hreptyov guests set out in his tracks. The caravan 
consisted of Naviragh and his theologians, the two Armenian 
ladies, Seferovitch, Zosia and Lady Boska, old Pan Novovyeyski 
and the two Piotrovitch brothers, as well as several other Arme- 
nian traders from Kamyenetz, and a crowd of armed grooms and 
drovers to guard the sleighs and wagons, the remount herd and 
the baggage animals. The two Piotrovitches and the repre- 
sentatives of the Armenian Patriarch were to rest only a few days 
in Rashkov, find out the condition of the road ahead, and then go 
on to the Crimea. Everyone else decided to settle in Rashkov for 
a time and to wait there, until at least the first Spring thaws, for 
f@emreturn of the captives. 

The trail was a hard one since it ran through deep forests and 
precipitous gorges. Fortunately for the travelers, the thick cara- 
pace of snow created a perfect sleighing surface, while the 
presence of military outposts in Mohilev, Yampol and Rashkov 
itself assured a safe journey, especially since Azbah-bey’s vataha 
had been crushed, the other local bandits were either hanged or 
scattered, and the Tartars didn’t send their raids across the 
border in the snowbound season when there was no grass on 
which to feed their horses. 

The journey was a brisk and cheerful one. They felt all the 
safer since Adam Novovyeyski promised to bring out a troop of 
cavalry to meet them halfway just as soon as his commandant, 
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Pan Rushtchitz, gave him permission to do it. Zosia would have 
gone gladly to the ends of the world just as long as Pan Adam 
would be there as well, while Lady Boska and the two Armenian 
merchants’ wives were looking forward to getting their hus- 
bands back again. True, Rashkov lay in the midst of a forbidding 
wilderness at the outer limits of the Christian world, but it 
wasn’t as if they meant to spend the rest of their lives among 
those gloomy forests, or as if their stay would stretch beyond 
Spring; the end of the Winter would bring war, this was com- 
mon knowledge in the borderlands, so they would have to head 
back to civilization with the first warm breezes, or just as soon 
as they recovered their loved ones, to save their own lives from 
the coming storm. 

Ewa stayed in Hreptyov, kept back by Basia Volodyovska. 
Her father didn’t put up much of an objection knowing that 
she’d be well looked after among such good people. He was a 
decent enough man by the gentry’s standards of his time, but he 


was far more fascinated by Adam than by Ewa—boys being more 
important than girls in the family hierarchy of the landed gen- 
try—and he wanted to enjoy his rediscovered son without a ripe 
young female to worry about in a military outpost, and more or 
less underfoot in a largely male society, so he gave an eager ear 
to Basia’s arguments. ‘ 

“ll make sure she’ll join you safely when it’s time to send 
her,” she assured the noble. “Or I'l] bring her over to Rashkov 
myself because I’d really like to see, once and for all, that terrible 
frontier wilderness I heard so much about when I was a child. 
My husband won’t allow me go in the Spring, when the tcham- 
buls spill out across the trails, but taking Evka to Rashkov will 
give me a good excuse to see it all now. I’ll start to hint about 
it in a week or two and in three weeks I'l] probably win him 
over.” 

“Nor will your husband let you go without a good escort, I 
expect,” the old noble said. ' 

“He’ll come himself, if he can. If he can’t, then I’m sure he’ll 
be glad to entrust me to Azia who has been seconded to Rash- 
kov. And that means two hundred men or more to look after us.” 


* * * 


That was the end of that conversation and Evka stayed be- 
hind. 

Basia, of course, had other reasons for wanting her in Hrep- 
tyov. She was concerned about the girl’s love affair with Azia 
who was beginning to worry her a bit. The young Tartar met all 
her questions, whenever they were alone, with assurances of his 
love for Evka, but whenever he was alone with the girl he had, 
nothing to say. 

Meanwhile the girl had tumbled head-over-heels in love. She 
hardly knew what she was doing any more. His savage but 
appealing beauty, the hardships of a childhood spent under the 
heavy hand of Pan Novovyeyski, his highborn lineage as Tuhay- 
bey’s son and heir, the thrilling mystery that went with the long 
secret he’d carried within him, and finally his dazzling fame as a 
heroic soldier, entranced her altogether. It was quite clear to 
Basia that the girl was only waiting for the moment to fling open 
that glowing heart and tell him: ‘Azia! I’ve loved you since I was 
a child!’ And then to throw herself headlong into his arms and 
swear to love him as long as she lived. 

mMewin tae meantime, clenched his teeth and didn’t say a 
word. 

Evka thought at first that he held back because her father and 
her brother were there. Then she became alarmed. Because even 
if there was opposition from her father and Adam—and there’d 
surely be some until Azia could become ennobled—he could, at 
least, open his heart to her, and he should have done so. The 
more difficulties there might lie ahead, she thought, the more 
they should trust each other and confide in each other. 

But he said nothing. 

Doubt crept into the girl’s troubled heart at last and she 
voiced her worries and complaints to Basia who did her best to 
calm her and console her. 

“T can’t deny that he’s a strange and secretive kind of man,” 
she said. “But I’m sure he loves you. In the first place, that’s 
what he told me himself at least a dozen times, and in the second 
place, he looks at you in a different way than he does at others.” 

“But is that a look of love?” Evka shook her head, sad and 
unconvinced. “I sometimes think he hates me.” 


“My dear Evka, don’t babble such nonsense, why should Azia™ 
hate you?” 

“And why should he love me?” 

But here Basia began to stroke the girl’s face with her gentle 
hand. “And why does Michal love me? And why did your 
brother start loving Zosia the moment he saw her?” 

“Adam was always quick off the mark...” 

“Azia, meanwhile, is proud and fears a rebuff from your 
father, even though your brother might be more understanding 
when it comes to the torments of affection, having just fallen 
into love himself. That’s the problem:here! Don’t be stupid, 
Evka, and don’t be afraid. I’ll give Azia a good talking-to and 
you'll see what a gallant he’ll turn out to be.” 

Basia made sure that she cornered Azia that same day and ran 
in to see Ewa after a short meeting. 
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“It’s all as good as done!” she announced right Out yoreeme 
doorway. 

“What is!” Evka cried, flaming like a poppy. 

“This is what I told him: ‘What do you think you’re doing, 
cavalier? Are you trying to insult my generosity? I went out of 
my way to keep Evka here so that you might have an opportu- 
nity, but if you don’t take advantage of it in two weeks then 
know this: in two weeks, or three at the latest, I’m sending her 
to Rashkov, and I might go with her myself, and you'll be left 
swinging on the gate.’ 

“His whole face,” Basia went on, “changed at once. He got so 
upset he got down on his knees and almost beat the floor with 
his forehead before me. ‘What do you mean to do, then?’ I 
asked. ‘On the road,’ he answered. ‘On the road Ill declare 
everything that is in my heart. On the road,’ he insisted, ‘will be 
the best chance, it’s on the road that everything will happen that 
is supposed to happen, all that is ordained... Thats whemenam 
drop all pretense and reveal everything about me, because I can’t 
live with this secret torment any longer!’ 

“His lips began to shake, he was so moved,” Basia said, 
“especially since he had some bad news from Kamyenetz this 
morning. He told me that he must go to Rashkov anyway, that 
my husband holds the Hetman’s order to that effect, and that the 
only reason why it hasn’t been carried out till now was that the 


time wasn’t ripe for those negotiations that Azia is conducting 
with those Lipki captains. 

“But now,’ he said, ‘the time has almost come that I must go 
to Rashkov and even beyond to get closer to them, so I’ll be 
glad to escort your ladyship and Panna Evka all the way.’ 

“IT told him I wasn’t sure that I could come as well, because 
that must depend on Michal’s permission, and he was almost 
scared to death when he heard this. Ha! You’re stupid, Evka! 
You say he doesn’t love you, and he loves you so much he threw 
himself on his knees before me, and he begged me so hard that 
I should come as well, that—I tell you—he made me think of a 
crying puppy, or an injured child, and my heart went out to him 
with pity. And d’you now why he did that?” 

“No! Whye” 

“He told me at once: ‘I will show everything that is in my 
heart, but it won’t work with the Novovyeyskis, the father and 
the son, without your ladyship’s intercession, and all I’ll do is 
stir up their anger and hatred along with my own. My life is in 
your hands, your ladyship,’ he went on. ‘You alone hold my 
fate, my suffering and my salvation, because if your ladyship 
won't be coming with us then I’d rather that the earth swal- 
lowed me up or that a living fire devoured me.’ 

“That’s how he loves you, Evka,” Basia finished. “It’s almost 
frightening how intense he is about it. And it’d scare you too if 
you'd seen what he looked like then.” 

“No! I’m not afraid of him!” Evka assured Basia as much as 
herself, and started to kiss Basia’s hands in gratitude and plead- 
ing. “Come with us! Come with us!” 

Quite swept away with feeling, she sounded as distraught as a 
needy child. 

“Come with us! You’re the only one who can help us, save 
us... only you are brave enough to tell Father that we love each 
other, no one but you would get anywhere with him! Come 
with us! I’ll beg Pan Volodyovski on my knees to let you go. 
Without you, Father and Azia will leap on each other with 
knives in their hands! Come with us! Come with us!” 

“With God’s help, I’ll do it!” Basia said. “I'll explain every- 
thing to Michal and I won’t stop pestering him until I have my 
answer. It’s almost safe for a woman to travel alone in these parts 
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these days, so how much safer will she have to be with such a 
heavy escort? And maybe Michal will come too!” 

Basia, for all her open, honest and devoted love, obviously 
knew her husband very well. 

“But even if he can’t come with us,” she remarked, “he’ll let 
me go without him. He has a heart. He’s sure to agree. His first 
word will be ‘No,’ but let me just start looking a little sad, and 
he’ll start walking in circles around me, and peering into my 
eyes) andthenthe Il'sayv) Yes, . 

“Id rather he came with us,” she went on, “because I'll miss 
him terribly, but if he can’t, he can’t, and there is nothing to be 
done about it! I'll go anyway to help you two a little... My 
goodness, this isn’t just a whim of mine anymore, it’s a matter 
of life or death for Azia and you! Michal likes you and Azia very 
much. He’ll go along with this.” 


* * * 


Azia, meanwhile, ran to his quarters from that meeting with 
Basia so filled with hope and expectations as if he’d just come 
back to health after a long illness. 

A murderous despair clutched him by the throat only mo- 
ments earlier. He had received a short, dry letter from Pan 
Bogush only hours before, in which all his dreams shattered and 
crumbled into dust. 

‘My dear Azia,’ the old border noble addressed him abruptly. 
‘I’ve halted at Kamyenetz and I’m not coming on to Hreptyov at this 
time, in part because the journey has finally worn me down and, in 
part, because there’s no need. The Hetman not only denies your request, 
and won’t be made a part of your lunatic ideas, but he orders you, under 
the threat of losing his patronage and favor, to give them up at once. I 
also came to the conclusion that everything you’ve told me is out of the 
question; first because it’d be a sin for a civilized Christian nation to 
enter into such plots with pagan barbarians; and, in the second place, 
because it would shame us in the eyes of the entire world if we were to 
give the privileges and rights of ennobled gentry to thieves, robbers, 
pillagers and murderers who have spilled ‘so much innocent blood 
through so many centuries. 

‘Come to your senses as well in this matter,’ urged Azia’s former 
patron, ‘and give up your grandiose visions of yourself even if you are 
the son of Tuhay-bey. You are not a Hetman, nor will you ever be one, 


and if you want to come back quickly into Pan Sobieski’s favor then be 
satisfied with the rank you’re given, and bring your work with 
Krytchinski, Tvorovski, Adurovitch and the others to a quick conclu- 
sion, since that’s your best road to merit and advancement. 

‘I’m sending the Hetman’s note about your duties to Pan Volody- 
ovski, along with an order that you and your men be free to come and 
go as you please. I expect that you’ll soon set out to your meeting with 
those turncoat captains. Hurry with that and let me know everything 
you hear on the other side.’ 

Then he commended Azia to God’s keeping. 


* * * 


The young Tartar fell into such raging fury when he read this 
letter that the faithful Halim feared for his life. He ripped and 
Saped@ed the offending letter and stamped it into dust; he 
stabbed and gouged the tabletop with his Turkish kindjhal and 
threatened to turn the deadly weapon on himself; and at last he 
turned on the kneeling Halim who begged him to do nothing 
until he recovered from rage and despair. 

The letter was, beyond all doubt, a devastating blow. The 
castles that his pride and ambition had created for him were gone 
in an instant, as shattered as if they'd been blown up by a charge 
of powder, and all his plans had tumbled into ruin. He’d seen 
himself as the third ranking Hetman of the Commonwealth, 
taking precedence even over the Hetman of the Cossacks, and 
holding much of the country’s destiny in his hands, and here he 
Was to remain an ordinary officer whose highest realizable am- 
bition could be only membership in the serving gentry. 

His inflamed imagination had shown him vast throngs salaam- 
ing before him, and now he was to go on his knees to others, 
and—all at once—everything was for nothing! It didn’t matter 
that he was a son of Tuhay-bey, and that his veins carried the 
blood of princes; it made no difference that he could see beyond 
the horizons, and create visions that others failed to grasp. 
Nothing! All of this meant nothing! He’d live unrecognized and 
die in some Godforsaken outpost, forgotten and unknown. One 
word had crushed his wings and sent him tumbling to earth out 
of the skies. A single ‘No!’ forced him to forget about the dreams 
of eagles and to stay crawling on the ground like the meanest 
insect. 


But even that was nothing beside the joy he’d lost. She, for 
whose possession he would shed seas of blood and give up all his 
hopes of eternity and salvation, for whom he burned like fire and 
whom he craved with every pulse and sinew of his body, would 
never be his. That letter took her from him just as surely as it 
robbed him of a Hetman’s baton. Hmyelnitzki could steal an- 
other man’s wife and then fight all the might of the Common- 
wealth to keep her, and Azia could’ve done the same if he were 
a powerful warlord leading his own nation. But how could he 
do that if he was just a Lipki lieutenant who led a hundred men 
and served under her husband? 

The world darkened for him. It became desolate and empty. 
He knew it would be better just to kill himself than live without 
a reason for living, without happiness or hope or the woman that 
he necededuhike We meedeqtanr: 

The shock was all the more brutal because it was so wholly 
unexpected; he’d convinced himself that the Hetman would not 
be able to refuse him, bearing in mind the condition of the 
Commonwealth, the dearth of troops, and the certainty of the 
coming war. Each day confirmed him in his suppositions. If he’d 
have done it if he were the Hetman, why wouldn’t Pan Sobi- 
eski? 

And now all his dreams were gone at one cruel stroke, blown 
away like mist by a cold morning breeze, and what did he have 
left? How could he turn his back on fame, glory, power, happi- 
ness and greatness? 

He couldn’t do it. 

A mindless rage seized him at this thought. Despair clawed at 
him along with his anger. He felt as if the marrow in his bones 
had turned into fire, and he howled aloud and hissed and ground 
his teeth, and his chaotic thoughts were no less murderous than 
his disappointment. He wanted vengeance on the Common- 
wealth, the Hetman, Volodyovski and even on Basia. He was 
primed and ready to send his Lipki on a bloody rampage, slaugh- 
ter the entire garrison, murder all the officers, burn Hreptyov, 
kill Volodyovski, seize Basia and carry her off to the Moldavian | 
bank, then run with her into Dobrudja or even to Istanbul itself 
if that’s what it took to keep her in his grasp, or hide her in the 
vastness of continental Asia. 

But the faithful Halim kept an eye on him and soothed him 


and calmed him, and he too finally managed to get through his 
fury and despair and to recognize the impossibility of what he 
had in mind. 

Azia had one more quality in common with Hmyelnitzki: he 
carried within him both a serpent and a lion, he was both brave 
and cunning. 

So he’d strike at Hreptyov with his loyal Lipki, he began to 
reason finally. And then what? 

Would Volodyovski, a skilled Steppe borderer and a man as 
watchful as a stalking crane, let himself be caught by surprise? 
And if he was, could he be defeated? He had more men and 
better soldiers close to hand, and what about his fearsome 
reputation? 

And finally, even if Azia did bring him down by some inex- 
plicable stroke of luck and break out of Hreptyov, what could 
he do beyond that? Follow the Dniester to the Yahorlik and the 
Tartar treaty lands beyond it? But what about the army regi- 
ments in Mohilev, Yampol and Rashkov right on the Tartar 
border? Could he surprise and exterminate them all? And if he 
didn’t go downriver but merely crossed right here to the 
Moldavian side, how could he cope with the Turkish border 
governors and commanders, all of them friends of Volodyovski, 
and that included his blood-brother, the all-powerful Pasha of 
Khotim who’d hang him out of hand as a common bandit? 

That left the Steppe itself and Doroshenko’s rebels out to- 
wards Bratzlav and beyond, but what about the Polish troops 
stationed along the way and filling the wilderness with their 
patrols and columns even in the Winter? 

Faced with all this, the Tartar felt his own impotence and 
weakness. His dark, glowering spirit plunged into icy gloom like 
a wounded beast that seeks shelter in the depths of a forbidding 
cave, and there it crouched, convulsed with rage and hatred, but 
silent and still. 

But just as even the worse and most gnawing pain eventually 
devours itself and dissipates in the dullness of exhausted senses, 
so his own fury ebbed and left him weak and spent and stunned 
and with all thought gone. 

It was at this moment that an orderly reported that the 
Commandant’s Lady wished to talk to him, and he went off to 
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that brief meeting with Basia which she already related to Ewa 
Novovyeyska. 


* * * 


When he came back from that meeting he seemed like a man 
reborn. Halim himself almost didn’t recognize him, the change 
was so total. All the stiff, moribund deadness had fallen from his 
features. His eyes gleamed with the savage eagerness of a lynx 
which perceives the quiet and unsuspecting approach of his prey. 
His face was full of fire and alight with hope. His long white 
canines flashed under his mustache, and he was so like his 
terrible father at that moment, that the old Tartar fell to his 
knees in homage. 

“Lord,” he murmured. “By what means did God bring peace 
to your troubled soul?” 

“Halim!” Azia answered. “God creates daylight after the dark- 
ness of the night and commands the sun to rise out of the sea. 
Halim!’—and here he seized and shook the Dobrudjan by the 
shoulders—“In just one more month she’ll be mine for ever!” 

His dark face glowed with such a radiance then, and he was 
so magnificent in his reawakened power, that Halim began to 
pound the floor with his forehead at his master’s feet. 

“You are great, son of Tuhay-bey,” he murmured and then 
cried: “You have the might and the power, and the malice of the 
unbelievers will fail against you!” 

HListen! Azia ordered: 

“I hear you, Effendi!” 

“This is what I’ve decided. We will go to the purple sea where 
the Winter snows lie only on the mountains, and if we ever 
come back to these parts it will be with tchambuls as numerous 
as the desert sands, and as thick as the leaves in these immeasur- 
able forests, bringing death and fire. You, Halim, will get on 
your way today. You’ll find Krytchinski and tell him to creep up 
on Rashkov on the other side of the river with all his men and 
horses. And Adurovitch, Moravski, Groholski, Tvorovski and 
every other man alive among the Lipki and the Tcheremisy must 
go there too and wait for my coming. Send word to the Dobrud- 
jans who are in Winter quarters beside Doroshenko to give me 
a diversion and make a sudden raid out towards Uman, so that 
all the Polish garrisons come out of Mohilev, Yampol and 


Rashkov and head into the Steppe. Let the road I'll take be clear 
of all troops, so that when I leave Rashkov there’ll be nothing 
but ashes behind me.” 

“Allah protect you, Lord!” Halim said, making his salaams, 
and Azia leaned over him and hissed urgently: 
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“Send out the word! Send messengers everywhere! There’s 
only one month left!” 


* * * 


Left alone, Azia began to pray because he was filled with 
happiness and gratitude to God. 

As he prayed he glanced now and then through the window 
at his Lipki troopers who’d just begun to lead their horses out of 
the sheds and stables and water them at the troughs set beside 
the wells. The whole parade ground darkened under them. The 
men were chanting their monotonous Tartar songs, pulling 
down on the creaking well-beams and splashing water into the 
open troughs. Twin columns of condensing steam rose from the 
nostrils of each horse and gave the picture the hazy quality of a 
dream. 

Pan Volodyovski emerged just then from the main building of 
the fortalitzya, dressed in a long sheepskin coat and tall, untanned 
leather boots, and started saying something to the Lipki soldiers 
who stiffened to attention before him and bared their heads in 
the oriental manner. 

Azia gave up his prayers as he watched. 

“Yes, you're a Falcon,” he murmured to himself, his eyes fixed 
coldly on Volodyovski. “But you'll fly neither as far nor as high 
as I will, and I'll take all your happiness away, and you'll stay 
here in Hreptyov, alone with your pain.” 

Pan Volodyovski finished talking to the soldiers and turned 
back to the headquarters building, and the broad open space 
within the fort’s enclosure filled again with the droning chant, 
the creak of the well-beams and the snorting of the watered 
horses. 


Chapter Forty-seven 


THE LITTLE KNIGHT did just what Basia expected him to do, and 
his first reaction when he heard about her intentions was to cry 
out that he’d never let her go on such a trip without him; and 
since it was impossible for him to go at this time, the whole 
venture was out of the question. He was then bombarded from all 
sides by such a barrage of pleadings and entreaties that he was soon 
shaken in his decision. 

Basia pressed him about it far less than anyone expected, 
because she badly wanted him to come along, and the expedition 
lost much of its charm without him. But Evka went on her knees 
before him, kissed his hands as if he were her father, and begged 
him by his love for Basia to agree. 

“No one else would dare to tell my father about this,” she 
argued every time she caught him. “Neither I nor Azia nor even 
my brother! Only Lady Basia could make him listen because 
there’s nothing he wouldn’t do for her.” 

“It’s not Basia’s business to play the marriage broker!” he said. 
“And besides, all of you will be coming back this way from 
Reashkev. Let her do it then.” 

Evka replied with tears. God only knew what would happen 
before they came back, she wailed, and she was quite sure she'd 
die in the meantime out of sheer sorrow, but perhaps that would 
be the best thing for her anyway since, apparently, there was no 
mercy for her in this world. 

The little knight was known to have a soft-spot for tender- 
hearted moments, and his response to such piteous laments was 
to set his little whiskers twitching violently and to start trotting 
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around the room. One day’s separation from his Baska was more 
than he wanted to think about, and here he was being asked to 
send her off for weeks! : 

But Evka’s pleading moved him none the less; he could not 
ignore them; and a few days after this assault, his firm decision 
showed the beginning of a breach. 

“I wouldn’t say anything if I could come with you,” he told 
Ewa one evening. “But I can’t go. I have duties here.” 

His dedication to his duty was one of the things about him 
that Basia honored and admired the most but she ran to him at 
once, pressed her pink lips to his cheek and started repeating in 
a childlike tone: “Please come with us Michalku! Please! Please!” 

“Absolutely not!” he said with determination. 

Another day or two passed in this three-way struggle, in 
which the little knight tried to find some way to please his Baska 
without coming into conflict with his military duties, and at last 
he went for advice to Pan Zagloba. He, however, for the first 
time in all the years that Pan Michal knew him, refused to advise 
him one way or the other. 

“If,” he said, “it’s only your feelings for Basia that stand in the 
way of letting her go to Rashkov, and if there’s no other obstacle 
you know of, then what’s left to say? Make up your own mind. 
Sure this place will be empty without the little warrior. I’d go 
myself if I weren’t too old to rattle around in the wilderness and 
if the road was better, because the days without her won’t be fit 
for living.” 

“There you are!” said Volodyovski. “That is just the problem. 
There really are no other obstacles. It’s a bit cold, true, but not 
unusually so for this time of the year. The country is quiet and 
there are army posts all along the way. But time hangs so heavy 
without her and nothing means much when she’s gone.” 

“That’s why I said: make your own decision!” 


* * * 


After this unsatisfactory conversation Pan Michal was more 
unsettled and unsure than ever. Once shaken, his decision wa- 
vered, and he began to try to see both sides of the question. He 
was sorry for Evka. He wondered if it was right to send the girl 
alone with Azia on such a long journey and, even more, if he 
weren’t doing a serious wrong by refusing to help two decent 
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young people, especially since there were such good means at 
hand to do them a service. 

“What is this really all about?’ he asked himself. Two or three 
weeks without Basia was all the sacrifice he was asked to make. 
And even if there was no more at stake here than to give her 
what she wanted, a chance to see Mohilev and Yampol and 
Rashkov, then why not give it to her? Azia had to take his men 
to Rashkov anyway and his two hundred Lipki were more than 
enough for any kind of escort, especially since the bandits had 
been crushed and the Hordes were quiet for the Winter. 

This sapped the walls of his resistance even further which the 
besieging women caught sight of at once and they redoubled 
their bombardment: one pointing to a good deed, to his obliga- 
tion as a decent man, and to his duty as the girl’s host and 
temporary guardian, the other threatening to drown him with 
her tears. 

Finally Azia Mellehovitch came to bow before his comman- 
dant and to add his assurances about Basia’s safety. He said he 
knew he hadn’t earned the favor of such an assignment, but that 
he’d shown so much loyalty and devotion to the colonel and the 
Colonel’s Lady, and he was so anxious to demonstrate it further, 
that he now dared to ask for the task. 

“T’ll never forget the way her ladyship dressed my wounds,” 
he said. “She was more than my commander’s wife in that 
respect, your honor. She was like a mother.” 

He’d already given proofs of his gratitude in the battle against 
Azbah-bey, he said, and in the future, should the need arise, 
although God forbid that she should be in any kind of danger, 
he’d gladly die in her defense. 

Then he told about his boyhood love for Evka which he could 
not forget through all its evil and unlucky turns. Ah, he cried 
out: he found it difficult just to live without her! He’d loved her 
through all the years of their separation, although there’d been 
no hope of any kind, and he’ll never stop. The gap, however, 
that yawned between him and Pan Novovyeyski, was the un- 
bridgeable chasm that lies between a master and a former serv- 
ant, and so was the hatred. 

“Only her ladyship can smooth the ground between us,” the 
young Tartar had become eloquent in his desperation. And, he 
went on, even if she failed to move the old noble, she’d at least 


help to shield that poor, dear girl from the old man’s tyranny, 
from being locked away, and from his whip. 

Volodyovski would’ve liked it better if Basia hadn’t got her- 
self involved in that affair but, as he reasoned, how could she 
help trying to help others? He was also fond of doing what he 
could for people so why should it surprise him that she’d take 
that matter to her loving heart? It would be out of character for 
her not to do so. 

That night, however, he didn’t give Azia any kind of answer, 
and spent more and more time in the next few days alone behind 
closed doors, pondering in his office. 


* * * 


And then one evening he came out to dinner without a cloud 
of worry in his face and, when the meal was over, he turned 
unexpectedly to the dour young Tartar. 

“Azia,” he said. “When will you be ready?” 

“In a week, Your Honor!” The Tartar sounded worried and 
uncertain. “Halim must’ve finished his arrangements with 
Krytchinski.” 

“Then have the large sleigh well padded,” Volodyovski told 
him. “You'll be taking two women with you.” 

Basia clapped her hands when she heard this and ran to her 
husband. Evka followed. Azia jumped up and bowed all the way 
down to his colonel’s knees, a look of wild joy burning in his 
face, and the little knight found himself suddenly showered with 
gratitude from all sides. 

“Leave me alone, for God’s sake!” He flapped his arms in 
goodnatured protest as if driving off a swarm of pestering flies. 
“What is this now! It’s hard not to help people when there’s a 
chance to do it and I’m not a tyrant after all. You, sweet- 
heart,’—he turned fondly to Basia—‘“come back as quickly as 
you can. And you, Azia, look after her well. That’s the only 
thanks I need from either of you. Now come on, stop all this 
nonsense and leave me alone.” 

Hard as he tried to sound stern, his little whiskers went into 
a powerful fit of twitching as if to hide his own stirred sadness, 
resignation and regret, and the quick pang of sympathy he felt 
for all that youthful enthusiasm and exuberance around him. 

“There’s nothing as bad as those female tears,” he grumbled 


to Zagloba, largely to bolster his own resolve. “All I need is to 
catch sight of some and I’m as good as finished! And you, Azia, 
thank my wife as well as me, and don’t forget this young lady 
here who trailed me like a shadow with her tears and pleading. 
You must pay her well for all that love and caring, you hear?” 

“T’ll pay her! She’ll see how I'll pay her!” the Tartar answered 
in a strange, thick voice, seized Evka’s hands in his own and 
kissed them with such violent fury that it seemed as if he were 
tearing at them like a dog. 

“Michal!” Pan Zagloba groaned suddenly and tossed a slow, 
sad nod towards the happy and excited Basia. “How are you and 
I going to get by here without that dear kitten?” 

“It won't be easy,’ sighed the little knight. 

Then he murmured privately into the old knight’s ear. “But 
maybe God will bless us later for this good deed... do you get 
my meaning?” 

Pan Zagloba did, of course. But before he could come up with 
a smart rejoinder Basia thrust her bright, inquisitive head be- 
tween them. 

“What are you two muttering about?” she asked. 

“Eh... Nothing,’ the old knight shrugged. “We’re just saying 
that the storks will probably come in Spring.” 

Basia did something then that made her seem even more like 
a kitten: she started rubbing her pink cheek against her hus- 
band’s. 

“Michalku!” she murmured in a lowered voice. “I won’t stay 
there long.” 


* * * 


More discussions occupied everyone after that conversation 
but they dealt with preparations for the journey. 

Pan Michal took charge of everything himself. He had the 
large sleigh put in perfect shape and padded with fox furs, dozens 
of which had been hunted down on horseback with the hounds 
in Autumn. Pan Zagloba brought down his own quilts so that 
the two young women would have something in which to wrap 
their legs on the long journey in the open sleigh. The convoy 
was to include some carts with warm bedding for the night- 
halts, and Basia’s horse as well, so that she could mount up in 
those places where the ravines made sleighing dangerous. Pan 


Michal was especially worried about the descent into Mohilev 
which lay at the bottom of a really precipitous ravine where the 
trail plunged as suddenly as a waterfall. 

Although there wasn’t the slightest probability of some attack 
or ambush, the little knight ordered Azia to exercise every 
caution common to the border, always to send out a strong 
advance and point-guard, and to stop for the night only in 
localities which held army posts. The convoy was to set out each 
day at dawn, halt for the night while it was still daylight, and 
waste no time along the trail but press on as swiftly as it could. 
Pan Michal was so totally absorbed in making sure that nothing 
was forgotten to ensure Basia’s safety, that he loaded and primed 
the pistols for Basia’s saddle-holsters with his own hands. 


* * * 


At last there came the moment of departure. It was still dark 
outside when two hundred troopers of the Tartar Light Horse 
formed ranks in the courtyard. The main chamber of the Com- 
mandant’s house was also full of people. Pine logs were blazing 
in the hearth and crackling and spluttering with sap. All the 
officers gathered to say goodbye, along with all the enlisted 
gentry from the senior Polish regiments. Baska and Evka, still 
pink and warm from sleep, were sipping hot wine toddies for the 
road. 

Volodyovski sat next to his wife, holding her close with his 
arm around her waist. Zagloba poured the steaming liquor with 
his own two hands, filling the women’s cups as soon as they 
emptied, and urging them to drink up because of the biting frost 
outside. Basia and Ewa both dressed in men’s clothing for the 
journey because that was the way that women traveled in the 
borderlands. Basia wore her saber, a lynxfur jacket edged with 
otter along the cuffs and collar, a warm ermine cap with earflaps, 
a pair of such wide breeches that they looked no different than 
a skirt, and soft leather kneeboots with a lambswool lining. 

Warm hooded cloaks and fur wraps were to go over all that 
clothing, protecting her face from the bitter cold, but now this 
face was still open and uncovered, and the gathered soldiers 
stared at her with their usual fondness and respect. Others shot 
greedy glances at Ewa, whose lips were moist and parted as if for 
a kiss. Yet others didn’t know which of them to look at. Both 


were so beautiful, each in her own way, and the grim old 
borderers were so taken with them, that their dépancmme 
prompted the men’s own regrets, loneliness and longing. 

“Ay... It’s hard for a man to live in this wilderness,” they 
sighed and whispered to each other in the dark, cold corners of 
the room. “The Commandant’s so lucky... And Azia’s lucky 
too...) Ahj | tellivou..! 

The fire in the hearth was now crackling cheerfully, and 
roosters started crowing in the pens, calling out the sunrise. The 
day dawned slowly. The air was crisp and bright with shimmer- 
ing particles of ice, and the thick mounds of snow piled on the 
roofs of stables, sheds and barracks, gleamed with a pale pink 
glow. 

All the air in the flat white space of the parade ground seemed 
to fill with the brisk sound of snorting Tartar horses, and the 
creak of snow under the boots of the gathering gentry and 
dragoons, who were assembling from their sheds and taprooms 
to wish a safe journey and Godspeed to Basia and her escort. 

At last Volodyovski said: 

lt seeinmmic! 

Basia jumped up at once and threw herself into her husband’s 
arms. He pressed his lips to hers and then held her with all his 
strength against his chest, and kissed her eyes and forehead and 
mouth all over again. They held each other a long time in 
silence, too moved to say a word, and missing each other even 
before they parted. The moment lasted and lasted, protracted to 
infinity in their imaginations, because they loved each with all 
their hearts. 

Pan Zagloba took his turn in hugging and kissing Basia when 
Volodyovski finally let her go, and then the other officers and 
enlisted gentry came up one by one to bow over her hand, and 
she repeated in her silvery, childlike voice: 

“Stay well, gentlemen! Keep well.” 

Then both she and Evka left for a moment to put on their 
lined traveling cloaks, which were slit at the sides in the place of 
sleeves, and with the thick, hooded furs laid on top of them in 
such profusion that both the women seemed to disappear in a 
heap of clothing. The doors were flung wide so that they could 
edge out into the freezing air and then the whole gathering 
spilled into the courtyard. 


The daylight sharpened all around them and the air bright- 
ened with the cold white glare of a Winter sun reflecting on the 
snow. A glittering frost had settled on the thick Winter pelts of 
the Lipki horses, and on the sheepskin jackets of the mounted 
troopers, so that it seemed as if they were all uniformed in silver 
and sat on silver horses. 

Basia and Ewa slid into the softly padded sleigh while the 
dragoons and men-at-arms clustered all around and sent out a 
ringing cheer for good luck on the journey. 

This shout sent a cloud of crows and blackbirds hurtling into 
the sky out of the eaves and crannies of the buildings where 
they'd taken shelter from the savage Winter and set them wheel- 
ing in the pink, dawn-tinted air overhead with their shrill 
screams and angry, raucous cawing. 

The little knight leaned once more into the sleigh and 
plunged his face into the deep fur hood that hid and shielded his 
wife's face and features. 

It was another long, protracted moment. 

Then the Commandant pulled away, stepped back, and made 
the sign of the cross above Basia and the sleigh. 

“Go with God!” he cried. 

“In God’s name! In good health!” roared the assembled sol- 
diers, and Azia rose suddenly in his stirrups, his face alight with 
joy and the dawn’s red glare. 

He signaled sharply with his ridged, short-handled iron battle 
mace, making his movements so abrupt and violent that his 
cloak ballooned and spread out in the air behind him like the 
wings of a dangerous bird of prey, and then he uttered a shrill, 
ear-splitting, scream: “By the right wheel, forward at a wa-a- 
aie Column, ha-a-arch!” 

Snow scrunched and creaked under the horses’ hooves. Steam 
billowed thickly from the snorting nostrils. The leading ranks 
moved forward at a walk, followed by the next bobbing, shuf- 
fling ranks of the point detachment; then the sleigh surged 
ahead, then came another troop of escorting horsemen, and then 
the rest of the men and wagons of the convoy wound down the 
slope towards the open gates within the palisade. 

The little knight watched them riding out of the fortifications 
and scrawled his quick, anxious crosses in the air behind them. 
And then as the sleigh glimmered for a moment in the arch of 


the gateway he put his palms beside his mouth and sho 
well, Baska!” : 

But his only answer came from the shrill pipes and f 
the departing Tartars and from the vast, skyborne ca\ 
black birds. 


Chapter Forty-eight 


A DETACHMENT OF SOME DOZEN horsemen went about a mile 
ahead of the convoy to clear the trail, warn the local commandants 
about the arrival of Lady Volodyovska, and make sure that she had 
good quarters for every halt. The main force of the Tartar Light 
Horse rode watchfully behind this advance guard, followed in 
turn by the large sleigh that carried the two young women and a 
smaller sleigh that contained their maids, with another Lipki troop 
surrounding the baggage wagon and closing off the escort. 

Thick banks of snow piled up by the winds made progress 
difficult. The pine woods, which retained their bushy fronds in 
Winter, kept the worst of the snow off the trail beneath them, 
but the leaf-bearing forests that stretched along the Dniester, and 
consisting for the most part of oak, chestnut and birches, admit- 
ted so much snow through their naked branches that the drifts 
rose halfway up their trunks, packed the narrow gorges, and 
loomed so high above the travelers that they seemed like tidal 
waves frozen at convulsion’s peak but ready to crash down at any 
moment and meld with the surrounding whiteness. 

The Tartar troopers held the sleighs on ropes during those 
dangerous descents into the ravines and guided them to safety 
along the icy slopes, and it was only on the high plateau where 
the winds smoothed out the polished carapace of snow, that the 
convoy could make better time, following in the tracks left by 
Naviragh’s earlier caravan. 

Hard though the going might have been at times, it wasn’t 
anywhere as bad as it often proved in this broken, thickly 
wooded country which was full of ravines, sudden streams and 
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rivers and deep cataracts and canyons, so the travelers were 
pleased to think that it would still be daylight when they reached 
that cavernous, sheer-cliffed gorge in which Mohilev nested not 
too far ahead. 

Moreover, it looked as if the good weather would hold 
through the day. After a bright, pink dawn, the sun burst redly 
into a pale blue sky, and the cliffs and canyons and thickly 
padded forests flashed with their own reflected fires. Branches 
seemed studded with glittering pinpoint lights. Sparks gleamed 
and flickered off the snow so brightly that they hurt the eye. 
From the high wooded places that lifted like a tabletop almost 
to the tree crowns, the gaze flew across unexpected clearings far 
towards Moldavia, carried as freely through those sudden spaces 
as if it were cast through an open window, and lost itself in the 
sunbathed, bluish-white horizon. 

The air was dry and crisp. It was the kind of day when animals 
and people share a sense of confidence and wellbeing. The 
horses fired off sharp, healthy snorts among the ranks, and the 
Tartars sang light-hearted Lithuanian or Ruthenian ballads even 
though the frost snapped at their legs so fiercely that they tucked 
them constantly under their sheepskin caftans. 


* * * 


The sun climbed at last to the top of its celestial arc and the 
air warmed slightly. Basia and Evka found themselves too warm 
in the sleigh under their robes and furs so they loosened the 
wraps around their heads, threw back their hoods, showed their 
pink faces and started to peer around. Basia looked eagerly at the 
countryside through which they were traveling. Evka looked for 
Azia. He was nowhere in sight, riding ahead with the advance 
guard which scouted the trail and swept the snow out of the way 
whenever necessary. This even troubled Evka and a sullen cloud 
settled on her face, but Lady Volodyovska told her not to worry. 

“They’re all like that,” she said to comfort her companion. 
“That’s what it’s like to be married to a soldier. Service first! My 
Michal’s the same. He won’t even look at me when it’s time to 
take care of military matters. And so it should be, because if 
you’re going to love a soldier you’d best love a good one.” 

“But he’ll be with us on the halts, won’t he?” 

“You might see more of him than you want. Did you note 


how happy he was when we were setting out? You’d think he 
was on fire, the way he was glowing.” 

“I saw that! He was very happy!” 

“So just imagine what he’ll be like once he has your father’s 
blessings and permission!” 

“Dear God!” Evka groaned. “I don’t even want to think about 
what’s still ahead! But let God’s will be done, even though I’m 
half dead with fright about my father. What if he starts shouting? 
What if he gets his back up and refuses? I’ll really feel like a fool 
then, after we’ve gone back home.” 

“Hmm,” Basia mused. “D’ you know what I think?” 

“What?” 

“There's no playing games with Azia, you know! Your 
brother could put up a fight against him, he has troops. But your 
father can’t! So what I’m thinking is that if your father gets 
stubborn about this, Azia will take you anyway.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“He'll just carry you off, that’s all! Azia doesn’t joke around, 
you know. He goes after what he wants and gets it no matter 
what, just like Tuhay-bey... He’ll simply seize you, carry you 
off, and get the first priest he finds to tie the knot. Anywhere 
else you'd need to post banns, get consent, permissions, and sign 
a marriage contract, but in this wild country almost everything 
gets done a bit in the Tartar fashion...” 

Evka’s face brightened. 

“Oh! Oh! That’s what I’m worried about!” she cried. “Azia 
will do anything that pops into his mind. Yes, that’s what I’m 
scared of!” 

Basia turned her head, gave the girl a long, careful look, and 
suddenly burst into a silvery peal of her childlike laughter. 

“You’re about as scared of that as a mouse is of a slab of 
bacon,” she said. “And don’t you try to tell me any different!” 

Flushed from the cold, Evka turned an even deeper crimson. 

“I'd be afraid of my father’s curse,”’she said. “And Azia’s likely 
to pay no attention to anything.” 

“Hope for the best,” Basia told her then. “You'll have me to 
help you as well as your brother. Real love always gets its way. 
That’s something Pan Zagloba told me long before Michal even 
thought about me.” 


* * * 


Having got going on the subject of their men, the two young 
women rattled on at full speed, with Basia talking about her 
Michal and Evka about Azia. A few hours passed this way until 
the convoy stopped in Yaryshov for their first brief halt. The 
little town had never amounted to much, and all that was left of 
it after the peasant rising of the 1640’s was a single tavern which 
had sprung up when the frequent passage of the frontier patrol- 
ling detachments promised a sure profit. The two young women 
found it occupied by an Armenian trader-who was carrying a 
load of saffron to Kamyenetz from his home in Mohilev. Azia 
wanted to have him tossed out into the weather, along with his 
Tartar and Valachian escort, but the women let him stay and 
only his people had to move outside. 

Finding out that his unexpected company included the wife 
of Pan Volodyovski, the trader showered her with effusive 
greetings, praising the Hreptyov commandant to the skies, to 
which she listened with delight and a great deal of pride. Then 
he went to his baggage and returned with a horn-shaped basket 
of honeyed dates and sweetmeats along with a box of Turkish 
aromatic herbs which were a sure-fire cure for a variety of 
illnesses. 

“Take this as a token of my gratitude, my lady,” he said. “Ah, 
it had got to the point around here that none of us could stick 
our heads out of the town, what with Azbah-bey and all those 
other bandits. But now the trail is safe and we are back in 
business. We can travel again! May God increase the days of the 
Commandant of Hreptyov, and make each day so long that it 
lasts through a journey from Mohilev to Kamyenetz, and may 
every hour seem as long as one of those days. Our Mohilev 
commandant would rather sit in Warsaw, but your ladyship’s 
husband watched over all of us so well, and cleaned out the 
bandits so completely, that they’d rather die nowadays than 
come across the Dniester.” 

“Does that mean that Pan Revuski isn’t at his post in Mo- 
hileve” Basia questioned him. 

“He just brought the garrison but I don’t know if he spent 
three days in the town. Not all our local commandants are like 


Pan Volodyovski! Ah, but will your ladyship try this small dark 
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fruit here? It’s what they call a raisin, which is a dried wine 
grape. And this is a special fruit that comes from far off in Asia 
and grows on a palm-tree. Even the Turks don’t have anything 
like it in their gardens. No ma’am, Pan Revuski is away in 
Warsaw and now all the cavalry is gone as well. They rode out 
suddenly yesterday out towards Bratzlav. And these are dates, 
may your ladyships enjoy them in good health. All we’ve left in 
Mohilev is Pan Gojhenski with the infantry but the cavalry’s all 
gone.” 

“Why would they leave so suddenly?” Basia turned to Azia. 
“Isn't that unusual?” 

“They probably left to exercise their horses,” the young Tartar 
Sai Lhese are quiet times.” 

“People in the town are saying that Dorosh is on a sudden 
rampage, the Armenian said. 

Azia laughed. 

“And what’s he going to use for fodder this time of the year?” 
he asked and smiled at Basia. “Snowe” 

“Pan Gojhenski will inform Your Excellencies much better 
than I,” the merchant agreed. 

“I also think that this isn’t anything to worry about,” Basia 
said after a moment’s thought. “Because my husband would be 
the first to know if something was wrong.” 

“There’s no doubt about that!” Azia assured her quickly. 
“Your ladyship doesn’t have a thing to fear.” 

“Ie” she said, lifting her proud, bright face towards the Tartar 
and letting her little nostrils flare with disdain. “Afraid? That’s 
really a good one! Did you hear that, Evka? As if I would be 
afraid of anything!” 

Evka couldn’t answer straight away. She was by nature a bit 
of a glutton, and she had stuffed her mouth full of honeyed dates, 
and it was only after she gulped them down that she could reply 
while staring at Azia with the same greedy eyes which she 
directed at the sweetmeats basket. 

“T wouldn’t be afraid either,” she said, “with such an officer 
tereuard me.” | 

Then she shot him a fond glance, full of hidden promises and 
meanings, but since all he had for her was a seething anger and 
a suppressed loathing, made all the deeper since she became an 
obstacle to his plans, he kept his eyes averted. 


“We'll see in Rashkov if I’ve earned such trust,” he said in a 
harsh, low voice which sounded almost threatening. But since 
both the women knew by this time that this strange, moody son 
of Tuhay-bey never did or said things quite like anybody else 
they paid no attention. Besides, he started pressing them at once 
to get back on the road again because there were steep, rough 
hills this side of Mohilev which ought to be crossed in daylight. 


* * * 


They set out soon after, riding rapidly.as far as those sharp, 
forbidding hills clustered around Mohilev, which Basia wanted 
to traverse on horseback, but Azia convinced her to keep Evka 
company in the sleigh. 

The mounted Tartars held the sleigh firmly on their lariats and 
lowered it with extreme care down the icy slopes while Azia 
walked beside it on foot all the way to the bottom of the steep 
escarpment. He said almost nothing to either of the women, 
wholly engrossed in their safety and his mission, but the sun set 
before they managed to get across the mountains, and the Tartars 
of the lead detachment lit blazing bonfires beside the trail that 
they cleared ahead. 

A Tartar trooper was left beside each of these bonfires to feed 
them constantly with brushwood, so that the convoy moved as 
if through a crimson corridor of fire with a fierce sheepskinned 
warrior crouched beside each blaze. Harsh cliffs and threatening 
chasms loomed in the twilight behind these savage figures, 
thrown into sharp relief by the light of the fires, giving the 
journey a quality of mystery and tension. 

All of this added up to novelty and excitement, suggesting 
some kind of dangerous and secret expedition, and Basia thought 
herself in seventh heaven. She felt immensely grateful to her 
husband for allowing her this new experience in a strange and 
thrilling country she’d never seen before, and also to Azia for 
the skill with which he led the convoy. 

It was then that she finally grasped the full, true meaning of ° 
an army column on the march along the frontier, seeing with her 
own eyes all those obstacles and dangers she’d heard so much 
about from experienced soldiers, and getting a real taste of life 
on the trail. 

A wild joy seized her as she traveled along those dizzying 
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heights and precipitous gorges. She’d have insisted on mounting 
her thoroughbred racer, to be sure, if it weren’t for the fact that 
siting next to Evka in the sleigh she could whisper frightening 
stories into the girl’s ear, so that when the lead detachments 
disappeared from view and started calling out to each other in 
the ghostly darkness, Basia would turn to Evka and seize her 
hands in pretended fear. 

“Oho!” she said then. “Did you hear that? It’s vampires crying 
out in the wilderness. Or maybe the Horde!” 

But Evka only had to think of Azia, the son of Tuhay-bey, to 
calm down at once. 

“Even the vampires wouldn’t trouble him,” she’d answer. 
“Even the Horde would be afraid to touch him.” 

And then, leaning closer to Basia’s ear, she whispered in a 
voice that trembled with feeling: “I’d go all the way to Bel- 
gorod... or to the Crimea... as long as he was there.” 


Chapter Forty-nine 


THE MOON HAD SAILED high into the sky by the time they rode 
out of the hills, and into the thickly wooded plain, and then they 
saw a scattering of lights that glittered far below them as if a 
handful of spangles had been flung into the dark depths of an 
endless chasm that opened ahead. 

“That’s Mohilev,’’a voice said behind the two young women. 

They turned around. They hadn’t heard Azia’s quiet approach 
but now he stood right behind the sleigh. 

“The town lies at the bottom of a canyon, then?” Basia asked. 

“It does.” Azia leaned forward across the back of the sleigh 
and thrust his head between theirs. “The hills shelter it com- 
pletely from the winds. You’ll note, my lady, that even the air 
is different here. It’s warmer and quieter. Spring also comes here 
ten days earlier than on the other side of the hills and the trees 
bud quicker. Those low grey shrubs you see there on the slopes 
ahead, they’re grapevines, only they’re still buried under snow.” 

Snow lay glittering in the moonlight everywhere they looked 
but the air was warmer, just as Azia said, and it was quiet and 
still. More and more lights clustered ahead of them as they made 
their way to the canyon floor. 

“It looks like a fairly decent town,” Evka said. “And sizable 
Oe, 

“That’s because the Horde didn’t burn it down at the time of 
the Hmyelnitzki rebellion. Cossack troops wintered in this val- 
ley and there had almost never been any Poles living here- 
abouts.” 

“Who lives here, then?” 
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“Mostly Tartars, who have their own small wooden mosque 
and minaret because anyone can practice any faith he likes in the 
Commonwealth. And there’s a fair bunch of Valachians and 
Armenians. Also Greeks.” 

“I saw some Greeks in Kamyenetz,” Basia said. “They come 
from very far away but they always find their way anywhere 
G@aere s trade.” 

“The town is also laid out differently than others you 
might’ve seen, my lady,” Azia said. “Lots of different peoples 
come here to do business. All kinds of nationalities from many 
distant places. That settlement we passed a while back on the 
trail is called Serby and it was built by Serbs.” 

“And here we are,” Basia said, peering eagerly around. “En- 
tering the town.” 


* * * 


And so they were. A strange acidulous smell of untanned 
hides and fermentation filled their nostrils right at the outskirts 
of the town; it was the aroma off manufactured saffron, the main 
occupation in Mohilev of almost everyone who lived there, 
especially the Armenians. The town was just as Azia said it 
would be, different from every other that Basia ever saw any- 
where before. The houses seemed to have come straight out of 
Azia Minor, with arched windows screened by narrow wooden 
trellises and gratings, or showing no windows at all on the 
outside walls, while open fires blazed within the enclosed inner 
courtyards. None of the streets were paved although there was 
no shortage of stone in the surrounding country. Odd structures, 
with translucent, latticed walls that seemed to have been made 
out of a webwork of lace, stood almost everywhere. These, as 
Azia pointed out, were drying sheds for grapes, used in the 
manufacture of raisins. The rich smell of saffron hovered over 
the entire town. 

Pan Gojhenski, the commander of the infantry detachment, 
had been warned by Azia’s point-guard that the Hreptyov com- 
mandant’s lady was on her way, and he rode out to meet her at 
the entrance to the town. He proved to be a middle-aged, 
stammering man who lisped when he spoke because he had once 
been shot through both cheeks by a Turkish janissary, so that 
when he launched into his slurred and stuttering speech of 


welcome, going on and on about ‘the star which rose so brightly 
above the skies of Mohilev,’ Basia almost choked on her stifled 
laughter. 

But he received her with all the hospitality he could provide 
at such short notice. A supper waited for her in the fort, along 
with a superbly comfortable bed, soft goosedown pillows and 
fresh, clean quilts requisitioned from the richest Armenians in 
the town. Moreover, while Pan Gojhenski may have had trouble 
with his diction, what he had to say over the supper table was so 
interesting that he was worth hearing. _. 

A strange, restless wind had blown up suddenly and unexpect- 
edly out of the Steppe, according to his story, and the powerful 
tchambul of the Crimean Horde which supported Doroshenko’s 
Cossacks had stirred without warning and moved swiftly into 
Commonwealth territory near Haysin in the Uman region, with 
several thousand of the Cossackry riding along beside it. There 
were Other unseasonable and alarming stirrings reported in other 
quarters but Pan Gojhenski didn’t attach a great deal of impor- 
tance to them. 

“And that’s because it’s Winter,” he explained, “an@) anes 
have never moved in the wintertime since God created the earth 
and put people on it. They don’t use wagon trains, you see, and 
carry only what they can tie behind their saddles, so they can’t 
bring fodder for their horses which they feed off the land. We 
all know that only the ice and snow hold the full might of the 
Turks at bay right now, and that we’ll have visitors here just as 
soon as the Spring thaw brings us the new grasses, but I don’t 
believe that anything can happen until then.” 

All this took a very long time to say, with Pan Gojhenski 
stumbling on every consonant, and Basia waited patiently until 
he was done. 

“What do you see then, sir, in that sudden stirring of the 
Horde towards Haysin?” she asked. 

“I’d say that their horses must’ve dug up all the grass from 
under the snow in their present area, so they want to pitch their 
camp in some other place. It could also be that camped as near 
as they are to Doroshenko’s people they’re at odds with them. 
It’s always been like that when Tartars serve with Cossacks. I 
mean they’re supposed to be allies and all that but there’s never 
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any love lost between them. Let them just pitch their camps near 
each other and they start fighting in the pastures straight away.” 

‘““That’s what it has to be this time as well,” said Azia. 

“What’s more,” went on Pan Gojhenski, “all these reports 
didn’t come from our own patrols, but from passing drovers and 
the local Tartars hereabouts who started babbling about it 
straight out of the blue. It’s only three days ago that Pan 
Yakubovitch brought in some prisoners to question and our 
cavalry moved out right away.” 

“So all you have here, sir, is your infantry?” Azia asked. 

“And a pitiful little bunch they are too!” Pan Gojhenski said. 
“Forty men! Barely enough for a proper guard-mount. I’d have 
trouble defending the fort if just our local Tartars here in 
Mohilev got it into their heads to start some sort of trouble.” 

“But they won’t, will they?” Basia asked. 

“They've no reason to. Most of them have been living in the 
Commonwealth a long time, with their wives and children, and 
those that came in from outside are here for trade not war. 
They’ re good, decent people” 

“Tll leave you a troop of fifty of my Lipki,” Azia offered. 

“God bless you, sir!” The stuttering old commander seemed 
vastly relieved. “That’ll help a lot. I’ll have horsemen to send for 
news to our cavalry. But can you spare a troop?” 

“Surely. There’ll be new men coming into Rashkov anyway, 
all the companies of those Tartar captains who’d gone over to 
the Sultan and now want to come back to the service of the 
Commonwealth. Krytchinski will come at once with at least 
three hundred, and maybe Adurovitch with two hundred more, 
while the rest come later. I’m to take command of them all by 
the Hetman’s orders, and we’ll have a whole division gathered 
there by Spring.” 


* * * 


Hearing this, Pan Gojhenski bowed to Azia with formal 
respect. He’d known him a long time but didn’t pay much 
attention to him since the young Tartar’s unknown origins and 
doubtful antecedents made him an inferior to the serving gentry. 
But now he knew him to be the son of Tuhay-bey, having heard 
about that from Naviragh’s caravan which passed through Mo- 
hilev a week or two earlier, so he felt duty-bound to honor his 
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distinguished lineage even though it was the blood of a bitter 
enemy. Moreover, he was pleased to honor a fellow-officer to 
whom the Hetman had entrusted such an important mission and 
command. 

Azia went outside to issue orders to his troop commanders, 
summoned the Setnik David Aleksandrovitch, and gave him his 
instructions. 

“David, son of Iskander,” he said. “You’ll stay here with fifty 
men, and you'll watch and listen for everything around you.” 

“| heamandvobey, Great Lord.” | 

“If the Little Falcon sends any messages after me from Hrep- 
tyov, you'll intercept the courier, take the writings from him, 
and send them on to me by one of our own people. You'll stay 
here with your troop until you hear from me. Then, if my man 
tells you that it’s nighttime, you'll ride out quietly and join me 
wherever I am. But if he tells you that ‘the dawn is coming’ you'll 
storm the fort, set fire to the town, cross over to Moldavia and 
then go wherever you are told to go by whoever tells you. Is 
that clear, then?” 

“You have spoken, Lord!” David said. “I will watch with my 
eyes and listen with my ears. I will stop all couriers from the 
Little Falcon, take their writings from them, and send them on 
to you by one of my own men. I'll stay here until I get your 
orders. Then, if your messenger tells me it is night I will ride out 
quietly. If he says that the dawn is coming I will raze the town, 
cross over to the Moldavian side, and go where they tell me.” 


* * x 


Next morning the convoy set out again, smaller by fifty men 
of the Lipki escort. Pan Gojhenski accompanied Basia all the way 
to the far end of the Mohilev valley. There he stammered out 
his farewell oration, and turned back to the town, while the rest 
of them hurried towards Yampol. Azia was so unusually merry 
and drove his men and horses with such urgency that even Basia 
was surprised about it. 

“Why are you in such a hurry?” she asked him. 

“Everyone hurries to his happiness,” he answered. “And mine 
begins in Rashkov.” 

Evka took this as applying to herself, smiled at him fondly, 
and murmured: “Only my father might stand in the way...” 


“Pan Novovyeyski won’t get in anybody’s way,” the Tartar 
shot back, and a dark, cruel spasm flashed across his face. 

They found almost no troops of any kind in Yampol which 
was little more than a huddle of huts and recently rebuilt 
dwellings thrown around the old scorched ruins of the little 
castle. There’d never been any infantry stationed here, and the 
cavalry had all gone out as in Mohilev, so there was only a 
handful of men left on guard in the tumbled fort. 

The beds had been prepared for the traveling women but 
Basia slept badly. She was uneasy about the threatening news 
that came from the Steppe. She was particularly troubled that the 
little knight would worry about her if it turned out that Doro- 
shenko’s auxiliary contingent of Tartars was really on the move. 
Her one consoling thought was that this might prove just an- 
other rumor. 

She wondered if she shouldn’t take an escort from Azia’s small 
command and return to Hreptyov but there were two reasons 
why she couldn’t do that. First, Azia was under orders to 
reinforce the Rashkov garrison so he’d be unable to spare more 
Paemeatew dozen men, especially since he'd already detached a 
troop in Mohilev; in the event of any real danger such a small 
escort would be worse than useless. Finally, they were already 
two thirds of the way to Rashkov which always housed a 
powerful garrison, along with an officer she knew very well, and 
which would be further reinforced by Azia’s contingent and the 
companies of the returning captains. Considering all that she 
decided to go on with her journey. 

But sleep eluded her. 

She was uneasy for the first time since they'd set out from 
Hreptyov, as if some unknown danger were hovering above her. 
Yampol itself might have contributed to her sleeplessness be- 
Cause it was a place of blood and horror which she knew about 
from the tales told by her husband and by Pan Zagloba. It was 
Meresthat the main force of the Podolian rebels, led by the 
fearsome Burlay, had made their war camp in the years of 
Hmyelnitzki’s terrible insurrection. It was here that prisoners 
were brought for sale to the eastern slavers or to be murdered | 
after gruesome tortures. And, finally, it was here that Pan Stan- 
islav Lantzkoronski, the Voyevode of Bratzlav, launched a fright- 
ful slaughter in the spring of 1651, falling upon the town in the 
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midst of a crowded market day, burned the whole place, and 
perpetrated a horrifying massacre that lived-on in the memories 
of the Dniester region. It seemed to her that the smell of blood 
still hovered over the entire settlement. The black, scorched 
scars of the devastation still lingered among the ruins; and the 
pale, ghostly faces of slaughtered Poles and Cossacks still seemed 
to peer off the walls of the ruined castle. 

Basia was brave but her courageous heart quailed at the 
thought of ghosts, and the old stories told that bitter moans and 
weeping echoed at midnight in the dank, dark gorges of the 
nearby Dniester, in Yampol itself, and at the confluence of the 
Dniester and the Shumilovka rivers where the waters ran red in 
the moonlight as if stained with blood. 

Such thoughts filled Basia with distress and dread. She lay 
awake for most of the night, listening despite herself for the 
ghostly weeping and the groans of the unburied dead in all the 
rustling night-sounds that came from the river, but all she heard 
was the drawn-out ‘All’s well’ of the watching sentries. This 
brought to mind the peaceful and secure walls of Hreptyov, her 
husband, Pan Zagloba, and the friendly faces of Mushalski, 
Motovidlo, Nenashinyetz, Snitko and the others. But rather 
than soothing or consoling her, they merely reminded her that 
she was very far away from them, alone in strange country, and 
she was seized by such an overwhelming longing to be back in 
Hreptyov that hot tears welled in her sleepless eyes. 

It was already near dawn when she finally closed her eyes and 
slept but even then her dreams haunted her with strange and 
troubling visions. Burlay, the murderous rebels, Tartars and the 
bloody images of slaughter flowed across her eyes, along with 
Azia Tuhaybeyovitch whose dark face loomed time and again 
out of these nightmare flashes of massacre and bloodshed. But it 
was a strange sort of Azia she’d never seen before: as if he were 
in part a wild, fierce Cossack, in part a savage Tartar, and in part 
the terrible Tuhay-bey himself. 

kok ok SD 

She rose early, glad that the night and its frightful visions were 
over. 

She decided to ride the rest of the way on horseback so that 
she might get some exercise and also to give privacy to Evka and 
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her Tartar. Rashkov was drawing near, she thought, and so was 
the threatening image of old Pan Novovyeyski, and the two 
young lovers needed to decide how to confront him with their 
news and get his consent. 

Azia held her stirrup for her with his own hands but didn’t 
get into the sleigh with Evka. At first he rode out again to his 
former place at the head of the column and then dropped back 
to keep close to Basia. 

She also noticed straight away that they were riding with a 
smaller troop than they’d brought to Yampol and asked him 
about that. 

“I see, sir, that you left another detachment in Yampol,” she 
said. 

“Fifty men,” he answered. “As in Mohilev.” 

“And why’s that?” 

His smile was a strange one. His lips curled upward in a 
sudden spasm like a snarling dog’s, baring his sharp white teeth, 
and it was only after a moment that he said: “Because I want 
those posts held by my own men and assure your ladyship’s safe 
return.” 

“The posts will be strong enough once the cavalry comes back 
from the Steppe.” 

“The cavalry won’t come back all that soon.” 

“And how do you know that?” 

“Because they must find out what Doroshenko’s up to and 
that'll take them a good four weeks or more.” 

“Hmm. If that’s so, sir, then you did well to leave some men 
behind.” 

They rode in silence for a while after that. Azia kept glancing 
at Basia’s pink face, half-hidden though it was by her raised 
cloak collar and her sable cap, and each time he looked at her he 
half closed his own narrowed eyes as if wanting to fix her 
fetching image in his memory for ever. 

At last she said: 

“You ought to have a talk with Evka, sir. In fact it’s very 
strange how little you do talk to her and she is getting quite 
upset about it. It won’t be long before the two of you stand 
before Pan Novovyeyski. I’m uneasy about that myself. You 
really should decide how the two of you are going to broach the 
subject, don’t you think?” 
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“I'd rather first talk to your ladyship,” Azia answereduimmem 
odd, strained voice. 

“Then why don’t you do ite” 

“Because I’m expecting a courier from Rashkov. I thought 
I'd find him waiting for me in Yampol but he wasn’t there. I’m 
looking for him any minute now.” 

“What does a courier have to do with a conversation between 
you and me?” 

“T think that’s him up ahead!” the young Tartar said avoiding 
an answer, and spurred forward to the head of the column, but 
he was back alone a few moments later. “No! That wasn’t him!” 
he said. 

There was such a feverish air of anxiety in his voice, his 
glances, his words and his whole posture, that it began to infect 
Basia as well. But she did not suspect him even for a minute. His 
excitement found an casy explanation in the nearness of Rash- 
kov and Evka’s fierce father, and yet Basia began to feel as 
chilled and uneasy as if her own life and fate were unaccountably 
in danger. 


* * * 


She drew closer to the sleigh and rode for a few hours next to 
Ewa, talking with her about Rashkov, both the Novovyeyskis, 
Zosia Boska and, at last, about the countryside around them 
which became an even grimmer and more savage wilderness as 
they rode deeper into it. The wilderness began in its full and 
proper sense right after Hreptyov, but there at least would be a 
column or two of smoke lifting into the air above the horizon, 
showing the presence of some distant settlement or dwelling. 
Here there were no traces of human habitation, and if Basia 
didn’t know that she was on her way to Rashkov, which was 
inhabited by several hundred people and where a strong Polish 
garrison stood guard, she would have thought herself carried off 
into unknown deserts, and into foreign countries at the edge of 
the world. 

Peering around her, she reined-in her horse without being 
quite aware of what she was doing, so that she was soon riding 
at some distance behind the sleigh, the convoy and the escort. 
Azia dropped back to join her after a little while, and since he 


knew this southern edge of the Steppes quite well, he pointed 
out and named various landmark features. 

But this didn’t last long because the countryside began to 
vanish under a thick white mist. Winter didn’t grip the land as 
fiercely in these southern reaches as it did in the thickly wooded 
country around Hreptyov. There were thin sheets of snow 
spread in the ravines, in the cracked, dried-out river beds, on the 
north slopes of hillocks and escarpments and along the edges of 
the scattered rockfall, but most of the earth hereabouts was free 
of its Winter covering, and showed dark clumps of vegetation 
everywhere around, and gleamed yellowly with splashes of wet, 
wilted grass. 

These patches of moist grassland now exuded a light, steamy 
mist that hovered close to the hidden soil, making it seem as if 
some broad waters spilled to the horizons, filling the invisible 
gullies and ravines, and covering all of the open landscape. 
These mists rose and lifted higher by the minute, drifting sky- 
ward and blotting out the sunlight, so that the crisp, bright day 
became grey and gloomy. 

“There’ll be rain tomorrow,” Azia said. 

“Just as long as it stays dry today. How far is it from here to 
Rashkov?”’ 

The son of Tuhay-bey peered into the lunar landscape 
through which they were passing, almost invisible in the clouds 
of mist. 

“It’s closer to Rashkov now,” he said, “then back towards 
Yampol.” 

And he sighed deeply with relief and with satisfaction as if a 
great weight had fallen from his chest. 


* * * 


In that instant they both heard the muffled drumming of a 
horse’s hooves, and the dim figure of a hurrying horseman 
showed like a ghostly apparition in the mists ahead, coming 
towards them from the south and the direction of the hidden 
convoy which moved invisibly before them. 

Simei s Halim! | recognize him!” Azia cried. 

It was, indeed, the old Dobrudjan murjah who galloped up to 
Basia and Tuhaybeyovitch, leaped out of his saddle, and started 
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to beat his forehead in oriental homage against the young Tar- 
tar’s stirrup. 

“You come from Rashkove” his master demanded. 

“From Rashkov, my lord!” said Halim. 

“What’s the word from there?” 

The old man raised his ugly, worn face towards Basia, as if to 
ask if he could speak openly before her, but Tuhaybeyovitch said 
at once: “Speak freely! Has the garrison ridden out?” 

“It has, Great Lord. There’s just a handful left.” 

“Who took out the column?” 

“Young Pan Novovyeyski.” 

“The Piotrovitch party’s gone to the Crimea?” 

“Long ago, Great Lord. Only the two women stayed behind 
and old Pan Novovyeyski with them.” 

“Where’s Krytchinski?” 

“Across the river, lord. He’s ready and waiting.” 

“Who’s with hime” 

‘“Adurovitch, lord, with his whole command. They both kiss 
your stirrups, son of Tuhay-bey, and place themselves in your 
hands along with all their people. They and all the other captains 
who haven’t yet had the time to get there.” 

“Very well!” Azia said, with fire in his eyes. “Fly like a bird to 
Krytchinski and tell him and the rest to occupy Rashkov.” 

“Your will is theirs, Great Lord!” 

In the next instant Halim leaped back into his saddle and 
vanished in the mists just as he had come, gone in a moment like 
an apparition. 

A terrible light seemed to shine from Azia’s darkened face. 
The moment he had waited for had come, the time of decision 
that would determine his happiness and his life hereafter, but 
some moments passed before he could speak. His heart was 
hammering so rapidly in his chest that he could hardly breathe. 
He rode in silence beside Basia for a while longer until he was 
sure that his voice wouldn’t fail him, and then he turned his 
gleaming eyes on her in an unfathomable stare. 

‘“‘Now is my time to talk frankly with your ladyship,” he said. 

“Speak,” Basia said. “I’m listening.” 

And she peered sharply into his altered features as if to read 
the secrets they contained. 


Chapter Fifty 


AZIA EDGED HIS HORSE so close to Basia’s that their stirrups 
almost touched each other and went on riding in silence for a few 
more paces. He used that time to get a tight grip on his sense of 
triumph, wondering why it took him such an effort to calm down, 
since Basia was in his grasp and there was no human power left on 
earth that could take her from him. 

It wouldn’t occur to him that this desired woman might want 
him as he wanted her. That lay against all likelihood and prob- 
ability. But some dim spark of hope glimmered in his soul, 
remote though it was, and his need for her was so overwhelming 
that it shook him like a spasm of fever. He had no illusions that 
she’d open her arms to him, or throw herself into his own. He’d 
never hear her say ‘Azia, I’m yours,’ nor would she ever cling to 
his hungry lips, as he had dreamed so often. But how will she 
take his words? What will she say in turn? Will she lose all 
feeling like a dove in the talons of a bird of prey, and lie limp 
and fainting in his hands just like a helpless pigeon in the grasp 
of a hawk? Will she beg him tearfully for mercy or fill the 
wilderness with her screams of terror? Will all this add to his 
sense of triumph and possession or will it rob him of some of his 
victory? 

Such questions created a whirlwind of doubt and hesitation in 
the Tartar’s mind. The time had finally come to stop his pretend- 
ing, to shed all his simulated respect and loyalties, and to show 
her his terrible, true face. Hence the sudden fear! Hence the 
gnawing worry! A moment more and everything he wanted 
would begin to happen! 
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At last, however, these tremors of the soul began to change 
into another feeling. Rage seized him, in just the way that a wild 
beast’s fear turns into murderous fury, and he found himself even 
more excited and feeding on his frenzy. 

‘She’s mine whatever happens!’ he thought. ‘Mine in body to do 
with what I want. And I’ll have her today, and more of her tomorrow, 
and then there’ll be no going back to her husband for her. She’ll go 
where I take her. She’ll have no other choice.’ 

A wild joy gripped him at this thought and his own voice 
sounded to him as new as a stranger’s when he finally turned to 
her and spoke. . 

“Your ladyship didn’t know me up till now,” he said. 

“Your voice sounds so different in these mists,” Basia said 
uneasily, “that you really seem like someone I don’t know.” 

“There are no Polish troops in Mohilev,” he grated out, biting 
his lips and quivering with passion. “None in Yampol... None 
in Rashkov! I’m the master here! Krytchinski, Adurovitch and 
the rest of them are mine body and soul... They’re my slaves to 
do with as I want because I’m the son of a prince. I’m their only 
ruler! [’m their Vizier, their highest murjah, their supreme com- 
mander, like Tuhay-bey was a ruler and commander. I’m their 
Khan! I alone have the strength and the will. Mine is the power 
heres!" 

“Why are you saying this?” Basia asked, surprised. 

“I’m saying your ladyship didn’t know me until now. Well, 
Rashkov is near and you’ll know me there. I wanted to be the 
Hetman of all the Polish Tartars and to serve the Common- 
wealth, but Pan Sobieski wouldn’t let me do it. Well, I’m not 
going to be just a Lipki rider anymore, I won’t serve under 
others or take orders from anybody else! I'll be my own com- 
mander, leading great tchambuls against Doroshenko or the 
Commonwealth, it’s all one to me. I'll go against one or the 
other, whichever you want, whichever you order...!” 

“Whichever I order?” Basia cried, shaken and astonished. 
“Azia, what’s happened to you?” 

‘““What’s happened is that everybody serves me here and I 
serve you! Who cares about the Hetman? What’s the difference 
if he agrees or not? Give me the word, my lady, and I'll throw 
the Crimea at your feet! I'll give you Ackerman... Dobrudja... 
And all the Hordes that live below the Dniester, and those 
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camped in the Wild Lands, and those in Winter quarters every- 
where around here will be your servants like I am your servant! 
Order me, and I’]] turn on the Khan and I’ll fight the Sultan! I'll 
help the Commonwealth and create a new Horde in these 
territories, and I’ll be its Khan, and you’ll be the only supreme 
ruler over me! Say the word and you'll be a queen, and I’li bow 
down before you alone, begging your grace and mercy!” 

And suddenly he leaned and reached out of his saddle and 
seized the terrified and stunned young woman by the waist and 
shoulders. 

“Couldn’t you see that you’re the only one I love?” he hissed 
out in a thick, grating voice. “Ay, how I suffered! And I’ll have 
you anyway, one way or the other! You’re mine now, and you'll 
stay mine no matter what happens! No one will tear you out of 
my grasp! No one! You are mine!” 

“Jezus Maria!” Basia cried. 


* * * 


Her terror lasted only a fraction of a moment. He crushed her 
in his arms as if he wished to strangle her. His ragged breath beat 
against her face. His eyes were glassy and his stare unfocused. At 
last he dragged her off her horse and pulled her to the pommel 
of his saddle before him, crushing her breasts against his chest 
and seeking her lips with his thick, bluish mouth. 

She made no sound after her first, shocked cry, but she started 
struggling against him with unexpected strength. They fought in 
grim silence, interrupted only by their rasping breath. The 
violence of their movements and the nearness of his face to hers 
galvanized her repugnance and resistance. 

She experienced a moment akin to clairvoyance, sharpening 
all her senses and perceptions in the same way that a drowning 
person grasps every facet of his or her existence, and suddenly 
everything was clear. The ground had split apart under her feet, 
a vast well had burst open beneath her, and he was dragging her 
down into it at all cost. She saw his passion in all its dreadful 
forms; she understood all his duplicity and treason and, at the 
same time, all of her own helplessness and the full horror of her 
fate. She was afraid, yes; she knew that no one would be able to 
save her, and she was almost overwhelmed at first by hopeless- 
ness and pity for herself. But, in that same instant, she felt the 
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hot, bitter rush of a measureless indignation and immense re- 
sentment, and her determination turned into furious anger. 

There was so much courage in this child of a long line of 
warriors, and in this chosen wife of the Commonwealth’s brav- 
est knight, that her first thought was: ‘he’ll pay dearly for this!’ 
And only then did she think: ‘It’s all up to me! I must save myself!’ 

All of her mind focused upon this task just like an iron bow 
bends to propel its arrow, and her clarity of vision became almost 
a miracle of lucidity. In all their struggling and clawing at each 
other, her hands searched him for weapons she might use, and 
finally found the thick bone handle of an oriental pistol in his 
sash. But at the same time she was aware enough to realize that 
even if the pistol was primed and fully loaded, and even if she 
had the time to cock it, twist her hand and press the barrel up 
against his head, he’d be sure to catch her wrist and tear this last 
means of salvation from her fist, so she decided on a different 
stroke. 

All of this took no longer than a blink of an eye. He guessed 
at once what she intended to use to defend herself, and reached 
out for her wrist with the speed of lightning. But he failed to 
calculate her unexpected stroke, and their hands passed each 
other in the air as Basia struck him right between the eyes with 
the hard, bone handle of the pistol, putting all of her desperate, 
young strength behind the blow. 

The blow was so frightful that Azia couldn’t even cry out as 
he toppled backwards off his horse, pulling her to the ground 
behind him. 

Basia jumped to her feet at once, leaped back on her horse, 
and shot off like an arrow carried by the wind away from the 
Dniester and towards the Steppe. 

The mists closed behind her. Basia’s thoroughbred flattened 
his ears back along his head and hurled himself into a pell-mell 
run among the rocks, cliffs, boulders, crevices and ravines. One 
false leap could send the animal hurtling at any moment into 
some crevasse. Each pounding step could smash it and its rider 
against some razor-sharp projection of limestone and granite. 

But Basia paid no attention to these hazards; her peril lay in 
Azia and his Lipki Tartars. And, strange to say, now that shed 
freed herself from his savage hands, now that he lay most likely 
dead back there among the rocks, fear overwhelmed all her 
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other feelings. Azia terrified her much more now, as she leaned 
forward across her horse’s neck with her face hidden in the 
flying mane, and fled like a doe pursued by a pack of wolves, 
than he did when she was struggling in his grasp. It was only 
now that she gave way to panic, tasted the full measure of her 
helplessness, and felt the lonely terror of a lost and abandoned 
child. Some strange, tearful voices came to life within her and 
started their plaintive cries for help amid the sobs and whimpers 
of a child’s complaint. 

epee, Michal! Save me...!” 

Throughout all this, her brave horse galloped on and on, 
carried by some miraculous instinct across the sudden clefts that 
yawned under his hooves, swerving around the sharp rocky 
overhangs and protrusions and leaping over gorges, until the 
stone and shale ceased their ringing clatter underhoof. She 
sensed then that he must have broken out into one of those long 
stretches of soft pasture land that ran among the canyons and 
arroyos in the Steppe. 

Sweat sheeted him. His breath began to rasp. But he ran on 
and on. 

‘Where should we run to?’ Basia asked herself and supplied her 
own immediate answer: ‘To Hreptyov!’ 

But a new terror squeezed her heart at the thought of the vast 
distances that stretched across that terrifying wilderness between 
her and her goal. Memory rang with warning. Azia had left Lipki 
companies in Mohilev and Yampol. All were loyal to him and 
sure to be a part of his conspiracy. They’d seize her at once and 
carry her to Rashkov. She had to plunge deep into the Steppe 
and turn north for Hreptyov only after all the Dniester settle- 
ments were left far behind. 

It was all the more important to risk that desperate gambit 
because if there was any pursuit sent after her it would be almost 
sure to run along the Dniester, while out in the Steppe, in those 
endless spaces, she might run into one of the returning Polish 
frontier forces. 

The headlong rush continued but the horse’s hoofbeats were 
starting to falter. Basia was an experienced rider and she knew at 
once that the animal would fall unless he got some rest, while 
her own instincts told her that if she were left alone and on foot 
in the wilderness she’d never come out of it alive. 


She eased the straining animal into a trot and brought it 
gradually to a gentle walk. The mists were dwindling but a hot, 
steaming cloud rose from the horse’s shuddering flanks. 

Basia began to pray. 

And suddenly the brief, sharp neighing of another horse rang 
out in the receding mists behind her. Her short, tumbled hair 
rose on her heademrterrom 

‘Mine will fall,’ she thought desperately. ‘But so will theirs.’ 

And she spurred her horse into another gallop. 


* * * 


The horse ran for a time with the desperate speed of a pigeon 
fleeing from a falcon, running long and hard almost to the last 
of its strength, but that distant neighing went on sounding at its 
back. There was something both threatening and plaintive in 
that animal call across the mists. But it occurred to Basia after 
that first onrush of instinctive fear, that if there was a rider on 
that horse behind her, he’d keep it from neighing so as to keep 
her unaware of pursuit. 

‘It must be Azia’s animal running after mine,’ she thought at last. 
‘It can’t be anything else.’ 

Just to be on the safe side, she pulled both her pistols out of 
the saddle holsters but the precaution proved unnecessary. A 
moment later some dark, moving shape loomed among the wisps 
of shredded mist that billowed to the sky behind her, and Azia’s 
animal came bounding towards her, showing his own flared 
nostrils and a windblown mane. 

“Eete boy, here! she called out, 

The Tartar warhorse caught sight of her gelding, came on in 
a skipping sideways prance, and uttered a shrill neigh of greeting 
to which Basia’s animal replied at once. Trained to the touch of 
a human hand he let Basia catch his bridle and she raised her eyes 
gratefully to heaven. 

“"Godisumercy! shieisaid: 

The capture of Azia’s horse was truly providential. 

First of all, the two best horses in the Lipki company were 
now in her possession. She’d acquired a remount. She also knew 
that no one would come riding after her for some time. If Azia’s 
horse had gone running after the rest of the detachment, the 
Lipki would have turned back at once to look for their leader. 


This way, it wouldn’t even occur to them that something could 
be wrong, and if they launched a search or pursuit it would be 
long after she had vanished in the Steppe. 

Here she recalled once more that Azia’s troops were now 
encamped in Mohilev and Yampol. 

“I have to circle far into the Steppe,” she told herself grimly, 
“and not come near the river until I’m close to Hreptyov. That 
terrible man set his traps with real cunning but God will save me 
from them!” 

That thought helped to raise her spirits and she began to make 
her preparations for the rest of her journey. Slung beside Azia’s 
saddle she found a musket, a powder horn and a bag of shot, 
along with a satchel full of hemp seeds which the Tartar chewed 
almost all the time. As she shortened the stirrup straps to suit 
herself, Basia thought that she’d feed herself like a bird through 
her long flight home, and moved the seed-bag to her own saddle 
horn. 

She decided to bypass homesteads or people she might come 
across because any men found in this wilderness were likely to 
be evil and a decent human being was a rarity. Her heart quaked 
at the thought that she might run out of fodder for the horses. 
They'd dig out their own grass from under the snow, and snip 
at the moss in the rocky crevices along the way, but what if they 
should fall out of poor nourishment and sheer exhaustion. And, 
after all, there was no way she could rest them for any length of 
time and still keep on running. 

Her other fear was that she might lose her way in the wilder- 
ness. The trail was easy to follow along the course of the 
Dniester, but that was the one road she had to avoid. What 
would happen when she rode into the vast, trackless spaces and 
dense gloomy forests in the north? How could she plot her 
course if she were unable to see the sun on a gloomy day or the 
stars at night? She was less concerned about the wild animals that 
swarmed through the timberlands further along the way. She was 
armed and brave. True, wolf packs could be dangerous. But she 
Was more concerned about the two-legged beasts she might 
encounter in the hostile wilderness. 

“Ha!” she told herself aloud, resolute and determined. “God 
will guide my way and allow me to come back to Michal.” 

She made a sign of the cross, dried the chilling dew off her 
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face with the sleeve of her coat, let her sharp, bright eye 
once more through the grim landscape that spread all 
her, and set her horses at a gallop to the north. « 


Chapter Fifty-one 


NO ONE THOUGHT to look for Azia, so he lay unconscious in the 
wilderness until he regained his senses on his own. He sat up, 
trying to understand what had happened to him, and started 
peering about in bewilderment. But it seemed to him at first that 
he was looking out through a reddish twilight, and seeing with 
only one eye. The other was either knocked out altogether or so 
caked with blood that he saw nothing through it. 

He raised his hands to his face. His fingers brushed against 
bloody icicles that clung to his mustache. His mouth was full of 
blood. Choking and gagging, he spat it out and felt a shard of 
agonizing pain lancing through his head each time that he did it. 
He groped upward beyond his mustache, probing gingerly along 
the bones of both cheeks, and jerked his hands away with a moan 
of pain. 

Basia’s blow had crushed the bridge of his nose and fractured 
his cheekbone. 

He sat through another while, as still as a stone. Then he 
began to search the countryside with the one eye that managed 
to admit some light, and he found some snow crushed in a rocky 
crevice. He crawled over to it, clutched it with both hands, and 
pressed it against his ruined face. 

This brought him some relief. He pressed fresh handfuls of 
snow against his upper face as it melted and ran in pink streams 
down into his mustache, and clutched at more of it, and then 
began to eat it greedily. This eased his pain even more. After a 
while that leaden weight that seemed to crush his head in an iron 
vise eased off enough for him to remember everything that 
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happened. But at first he felt neither rage, nor fury, nor despair. 
A purely physical agony deadened all his senses and left him with 
only one wish: to be quickly rescued. 

He gulped down a few more handfuls of snow and started 
looking for his horse, but the animal was gone. He realized then 
that if he didn’t want to wait for his men to come looking for 
him in this wilderness, he’d have to go after them on foot. He 
tried to lever himself to his feet, using both hands in the attempt, 
but all he managed to achieve was another bout of excruciating 
pain that tore an animal how! out of him.~ 

Rocked back to ground, he sat still for perhaps another hour 
and then tried again. This time he managed to stagger up, long 
enough to put his back against a slab of rock, and stayed on his 
feet. But when he thought that he’d have to step away from the 
supporting stone, and then to start walking, he fell into such 
helplessness and panic that he almost allowed himself to slide 
down to the ground again. 

However, he mastered his fear and despair. Each movement 
was sheer agony but he managed to draw his saber and, using it 
for a crutch, took his first step forward. It worked. After a few 
more steps he realized that his legs and body were as strong as 
ever, and that he could use them perfectly; it was only his head 
that seemed to belong to somebody else, swaying with each step 
loosely on his neck like an enormous weight, wagging to left and 
right and then back and forward. He felt as if he had to carry this 
wobbly, unfamiliar object with extraordinary care or it would 
fall and smash itself against the rocky shale underfoot. At times, 
this weighted head turned him completely around as if it meant 
to have him walking in a circle. At other times consciousness 
ebbed, and darkness filled his one remaining eye, and then he 
waited, propped on his saber with both hands. 

But the vertigo began to pass gradually, the world settled 
down and steadied around him while the pain increased, boring 
into his forehead, into his eyes, and into his whole face as if he 
were being-tortured with a red-hot drill, so that a series of thin, 
plaintive whimpers bubbled out of Azia. 

These moans and whimpers echoed among the cliffs, and so 
he staggered on through that savage wilderness, more like a 
bloody and disfigured apparition from beyond the grave than a 
human being. 


Twilight had come before he heard the clatter of hoofbeats 
before him and recognized one of his Lipki squad leaders riding 
back for orders. He had just enough strength left that night to 
Or@ersaepursuit, but right after that he toppled onto a pile of 
hides, and lay there for three days, dead to the world and seeing 
no one other than a Greek barber surgeon and the faithful Halim 
who nursed him and never left his side. 


* * * 


It took him four days before he could speak again and to 
become aware of everything around him. 

He remembered everything that happened up to the moment 
Game asia s escape and, at once, his fevered thoughts darted after 
her. He saw her galloping across the cliffs and the wilderness, 
like a bird that was flying away from him for ever. He saw her 
reaching Hreptyov, safe in her husband’s arms, and this sight 
racked him with a far more violent pain than any physical injury 
he'd suffered, and along with the pain came a terrible regret and 
an overwhelming shame at having been thwarted and defeated. 

“She got away! She got away!” he mouthed constantly, and 
such a dreadful rage choked him at this memory that he’d almost 
lose his consciousness again. 

“Death to them all!” he snarled at Halim who tried to calm 
him down and to assure him that Basia couldn’t get away from 
the pursuing Lipki, and he kicked and clawed at the furs and 
hides with which the old Tartar tried to cover him, and he lashed 
out at Halim and the Greek with his knife, and howled like a 
wild animal, and tried to leap up and go running after her so that 
he might catch her, seize her and then strangle her with his own 
hands out of savage passion and overwhelming fury. 

Sometimes he babbled in his fever, ordering Halim to bring 
him the head of the little knight at once, and to lock his bound 
wife in the adjoining room. Sometimes he talked to her, begged 
her and threatened her in turn, and stretched out his arms to her, 
and at last he fell asleep and slept through a night and a day. But 
after he awoke, his fever was quite gone and he could talk with 
Krytchinski and Adurovitch who had been waiting anxiously to 
see him because they didn’t know what to do. 

They were in Rashkov, allowed to enter the frontier town 
under the ruse of their return to the service of the Common- 


wealth, as Azia had arranged. Pan Rushtchitz was gone, tracking 
down a reported band of Tartars or marauders out towards 
Bratzlav in the Steppe. The regiments that had gone out under 
young Adam Novovyeyski weren’t expected back for two more 
weeks but some unforeseen event might bring them back 
quicker and the two Tartar captains had to know how to react 
to them. Neither of them was serious about coming back to the 
Commonwealth but it was Azia who directed this whole opera- 
tion. Only he could tell them exactly what to do and which side 
promised better profits. They wanted to be told if they were to 
go back at once to the Sultan’s country or to keep on pretending 
that they had come back to their old allegiance. And if so, how 
much longer were they to pretend? 

Both of them knew that Azia planned to switch sides in any 
event, but they assumed he’d order them to conceal their treach- 
ery until the outbreak of the war, so that their betrayal would be 
all the more effective. What he told them might come as a 
suggestion because he was far younger than any of the renegades 
but it would be as good as a binding order because he’d thrust 
himself upon them as their leader and they accepted him will- 
ingly as such. He was, after all, the head of the entire enterprise. 
He had planned it all. He was the most astute and cunning man 
among them who had the most far-reaching and influential 
connections on both sides. Moreover, he was the son of Tuhay- 
bey, whose name would live for ever among all the Hordes. 

They hurried eagerly to his bedside as soon as he could see 
them and made their obeisance, waiting to hear what he might 
have to say. 


* * * 


He received him with his head swathed in bandages, still too 
weak to rise and with one eye gone, but wholly recovered 
otherwise and in complete command. 

“I’m ill,” he told them right from the beginning, since they 
were sure to know the whole story anyway. “The woman that I 
wanted to seize and keep for myself got away from me, wound- 
ing me with a pistol in the struggle, as you see. She was the wife 
of Commandant Volodyovski... may the plague consume him 
and all his kind!” 


“Let it be as you said!” the two captains chorused. 


“May God give you both the luck of the faithful,” he replied. 

“And to you, Great Lord!” 

After which they settled down to business, talking about what 
they ought to do. 

“There’s no time to waste,” Azia told them. “Nor can we put 
off the Sultan’s service until the start of the war. After what’s 
happened with that woman they won’t trust us here and they'll 
charge us, sword in hand, as soon as they hear about it. But we'll 
strike first, take the town and burn it, so that the fires may please 
the eyes of God and add to His glory! That handful of soldiers 
they ve got here just now will be our first captives, as will all 
those inhabitants who are subjects of the Commonwealth, and 
whatever belongs to the Valachians, the Greeks and the Arme- 
nians will become our loot. And then we’ll cross the Dniester 
into the Sultan’s country.” 

Greed glittered in the eyes of the renegades. Krytchinski and 
Adurovitch had been a long time among the Dobrudjans, raiding 
and pillaging with the fiercest of all the Tartar Hordes, and they 
had become as savage and bloodthirsty as the worst of them. 

“Thanks to you, lord,” Krytchinski said, “they let us into this 
town, and now God puts it in our hands!” 

“Novovyeyski didn’t oppose your coming?” Azia questioned. 

“Novovyeyski knew that we were coming over to the Com- 
monwealth, and that you were coming to join up with us, so he 
took us for a friendly force, just as he takes you.” 

“We were camped on the Moldavian side,” Adurovitch added, 
“but we’d come visiting with him here, both me and Krytchin- 
ski, and he received us like any other gentry. ‘What you’re doing 
now,’ he said, ‘erases your past sin. And if the Hetman forgives you 
on Azia’s guarantee then who am I to cock an eyebrow at you?’ He 
even wanted us to come over and move into the town but we 
said we wouldn’t until you brought us the Hetman’s permission. 
Even so, when he was riding out he gave us a banquet and asked 
us to watch over the town.” 

“At this banquet,” Krytchinski threw in, “we saw his father, 
the old woman who’s waiting for her husband, and that girl that 
Novovyeyski has a mind to marry.” 

“Ah!” Azia sat up suddenly. “I didn’t even think that they’re 
all here together... And I brought the Novovyeyskis’ girl my- 
selfl” 


He clapped his hands at once to summon Halim. 

“Tell my men,” he told him, “to watch for fire in the town, 
and then throw themselves on the soldiers here in the fort and 
slit their throats for them. The old noble and the women are to 
be bound and guarded till I give the word what’s to be done 
with them.” 

Then he turned to Krytchinski and Adurovitch. “I can’t do 
much myself because I’m still too weak. But I’ll at least mount 
a horse and watch you at your work. So start it now, good 
comrades. Start it now!” : 


* * * 


Krytchinski and Adurovitch leaped for the door and he came 
out after them, called for his horse and rode to the gate in the 
palisade beyond the earthworks, from which he could look 
down into the town and watch what was about to happen there. 

Many of his Lipki also broke through the palisades and 
climbed up on the earthen wall to feast their eyes on the 
massacre. Those of Novovyeyski’s soldiers who hadn’t ridden 
out into the Steppe, and who now saw the gathering Tartar 
troopers, assumed that there was something interesting to see in 
the town below and joined them on the ramparts without a 
shadow of fear or suspicion. There were fewer than two dozen 
of them anyway, the rest being scattered in the taverns in the 
town. 

Meanwhile the cohorts of Adurovitch and Krytchinski scat- 
tered throughout the little town in less time than it takes to blink 
an eye. Most of their men were former Polish or Lithuanian 
Tartars, at one time inhabitants of the Commonwealth and for 
the most part gentry, but since it had been a long time since they 
left their country they had become almost indistinguishable 
from the savage Tartars of the Steppes and Wild Lands. Their old 
Polish zhupan coats had long lost their usefulness in their years 
of wandering, and most of them now wore crude sheepskin 
jerkins, worn with the wool outside, and thrown over gaunt, 
naked bodies that were dark with the smoke of innumerable 
camp fires and the harsh Steppe winds. Their weapons, however, 
were far better than the arms of the ordinary Tartars. Each of 
them had a saber. All of them carried laminated horn bows and 
quite a few had firearms. But their faces expressed the same 
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cruelty and bloodlust as those of their Crimean, Belgorodian and 
Dobrudjan brethren. 

Now, having spread throughout the little town, they started 
running through the streets in every direction, galloping back 
and forth through the yards and alleys and across the squat 
enclosure of the market square, howling like wolves and utter- 
Sieesirilland terrifying cries as if to encourage each other to 
murder, bestiality and pillage. But even though many of them 
had already clamped their knives between their teeth in the 
Tartar fashion the local people were not yet alarmed. Just as in 
Mohilev and in Yampol, the population of Rashkov consisted 
largely of Valachians, Armenians, Greeks and Tartar traders who 
watched the galloping swarms without the slightest fear or 
suspicion. All the shops were open. The merchants sat cross- 
legged before their stores in the oriental manner, calmly finger- 
ing their glass and sandalwood beads. The howls of the 
horsemen did nothing more than arouse their curiosity in expec- 
tation of some unusual game or spectacle. 

But suddenly pillars of smoke shot upward at all four corners 
of the market square, and the how] that burst out of all the Tartar 
throats was so terrifying that the hair rose in terror on the heads 
of all the Valachians, Armenians and Greeks along with all their 
women and children. 

Sabers flashed whitely everywhere at once. A rain of arrows 
feueon the peaceful people. And then their cries became one 
with the hurried slamming of doors and shutters, the clatter of 
the horses’ hooves, and the baying of the murderers and looters. 

The town square filled with smoke. Cries of “Fire! Fire!” 
echoed in the smoke cloud. Doors and shutters gave way to a 
ferocious battering and pounding and terrified women were 
dragged out by the hair, while other pillagers hurled dishes, 
household objects, trade goods and bedding out into the street. 

Clouds of down and feathers spilled into the air out of the slit 
featherbeds and pillows, along with the cries and groans of 
murdered men, the laments and weeping, the howling of fear- 
crazed dogs and the bellowing of cattle trapped in the flames of 
their burning byres. Scarlet tongues of flame shot high into the 
clear light of day, as vivid against the billowing black smoke as 
if it were midnight. 


* * * 


Meanwhile in the fort Azia’s horsemen threw themselves on 
the handful of Novovyeyski’s foot soldiers, few of whom carried 
any sort of weapon, the moment that the massacre began in the 
town. There was hardly any fight to speak of. A dozen knives 
plunged at once into each Polish soldier’s back and chest and 
then their heads were hacked off and piled under the hooves of 
Azia’s horse. 

Azia allowed most of his Lipki to run down into the town and 
join in the bloody handiwork of the earlier renegades while he 
remained where he was and watched but there wasn’t a great 
deal to see. 

Black coils of smoke obscured most of the work of Krytchin- 
ski and Adurovitch at this point. The stench of the conflagration 
lay thickly on the air. The town burned like a vast bonfire under 
its sooty smog. Once in a while a musket shot echoed in that 
cloud like a clap of thunder, or some desperate fugitive burst out 
of it pursued by troops of Lipki. 

Azia watched with joy burning in his heart. A dreadful smile 
stretched his lips and his white teeth glinted cruelly under it. 
The smile was all the more terrible because it was laced with the 
pain of his clotted wound. Pride filled his chest. At last, after so 
many years, he’d thrown off the burden of pretending, let loose 
the demons of his secret hatred, and felt himself the true son of 
Tuhay-bey. 

Yet at the same time he felt a wild regret that Basia wasn’t 
there to watch this fire, this slaughter, and to see him practicing 
his new profession. He loved her but at the same time he craved 
a savage vengeance over her. 

‘She’d stand here at my stirrup!’ he thought. ‘She’d cling to my 
feet! And I’d be holding her by the hair, and then Id lift her up and 
suck the honey out of those sweet lips, and she’d be mine! Mine! My 
slave!” 

Only the hope that she’d be caught by the pursuit he’d 
launched, or by the troops he left along the way, kept him from 
giving way to utter desperation. He clung to this grim hope as 
fiercely as a drowning man clutches at a plank, and this gave him 
strength. He couldn’t think only about his loss because his mind 
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was too full of the moment when he’d get her back, take her at 
last, and finally possess her. 


* * * 


He stood and waited by the gate until the sounds of slaughter 
began to dwindle and gave way to silence. This came quite 
quickly because the cohorts of Adurovitch and Krytchinski 
numbered at least as many men as there were people in the little 
town, so that only the roar of the fire lasted until evening. Azia 
climbed off his horse, turned into the fort, and walked slowly 
into a spacious room where his men piled sheepskins in the 
middle of the floor for him to sit on, and there he waited for the 
two renegade commanders. 

They came not long after, along with their troop leaders. Each 
face glowed with savage joy and pleasure because the loot 
exceeded all their expectations. The small town had been pros- 
pering since the end of the peasant insurrection and had become 
quite wealthy. They’d also taken about a hundred young women 
and a flock of children from ten-years-old and up who could be 
profitably sold in the eastern markets. All men, older women, 
and the children who were too small to survive the long trail to 
captivity went under the knife. The hands of the killers were still 
red with blood that steamed in the chilly air, and their sheepskin 
jerkins reeked of smoke when they pushed their way into the 
room. 

All of them found places to squat on around Azia and 
Krytchinski said: ““There’ll be only a pile of ashes here after we 
have gone. We could hit Yampol before the garrisons return. 
There’s at least as much loot to be taken there.” 

“No!” Azia said. “Leave Yampol to the men I left there. It’s 
time to go into the lands of the Sultan and the Khan.” 

“We hear and obey!” the captains and lieutenants chorused. 
“We'll go back with loot and glory!” 

“But there’s something else to do here in the meanwhile,” 
Azia said. “There are some women here in the fort, along with 
that old noble who kept me in childhood. I need to pay him for 
i.” 

He clapped his hands for the guard and ordered the prisoners 
brought in. They came moments later. Lady Boska was sobbing 
and quivering with terror. Zosia was bathed in tears. Evka was 


as pale as a winding sheet and old Pan Novovyeyski was roped 
hand and foot. All of them were terrified but clearly bewildered 
and unable to understand as yet what had happened here. 

Only Evka thought she had some idea what this was all about. 
She couldn’t think of what might have happened to Lady Volo- 
dyovska, nor why Azia didn’t show himself, nor why the town 
was put to the torch and its people slaughtered. She couldn't 
imagine why she and the others were seized and roped like 
captives, but she assumed it was something to do with her. What 
it must be, she thought, was that Azia had gone mad with his 
passion for her, that he was too proud to beg her father for her 
hand, and that he’d simply seized her to carry her off by force. 
It was all terrible and frightening but at least she didn’t fear for 
ne nalitie: 


* * * 


The captives didn’t recognize the seated Azia, whose face was 
almost wholly swathed in bloody rags, but the sight of him 
terrified the women all the more. Pushed roughly into the room, 
they immediately assumed that real Tartars must have somehow 
surprised and overwhelmed the Lipki companies and seized 
control of Rashkov. It was only the sight of Krytchinski and 
Adurovitch that showed them who their captors really were. 

They and the Tartars stared at each other in silemecmiam 
while. Uncertainty showed in old Pan Novovyeyski’s words 
when he broke this silence but his voice was steady. 

“In whose hands are we?” he demanded. 

In reply, Azia unwrapped his head. His fierce, handsome 
features were ruined for ever. His nose was crushed and shape- 
less. A blue-black stain marked the place where one eye had 
been. His icy smile resembled the spasmodic ngor of a corpse as 
he savored his anticipated vengeance. 

He said nothing for another still, protracted moment, then 
fixed his one good eye on the old noble as if it were a white-hot 
branding iron. 

“In mine,” he said. “The son of Tuhay-bey.” 

But the old noble recognized him even before he named 
himself. Evka also knew him, although her heart tightened with 
fear and revulsion at the sight of that monstrously disfigured face 


and head. She hid her eyes behind her trembling hands while the 


old nobleman blinked in amazement once or twice and his 
mouth fell agape. 

Sezia: he asked. “Azia?” 

“Yes, Azia. Whom you raised from childhood. To whom you 
were such a caring and devoted father. And whose back flowed 
with blood under your loving hand.” 

But the old noble’s face was now red with fury and blood 
surged into his own raging head, drowning all thoughts of 
caution. “Traitor!” he said. “You’ll answer for all your crimes at 
the bar of justice! I’ve still a son, you viper...!” 

“And you’ve a daughter,” Azia said, “for whose sake you 
ordered me whipped to death. But now I’ll give that daughter 
to the least of my Tartars so that he might enjoy her and find 
some use in her.” 

“Give her to me, commander!” Adurovitch said suddenly. 

“Azia! Azia!” Evka screamed and threw herself headlong at his 
feet. “I always loved you...!” 

But he only kicked her in the face and Adurovitch seized her 
by the hair and dragged her over to where he was sitting. Pan 
Novovyeyski went from red to purple. His bonds creaked on his 
arms as he strained to break them and his mouth babbled out 
incomprehensible sounds of rage. 

But now Azia rose and advanced upon hin, at first walking 
slowly and then rushing forward like an animal eager to hurl 
itself on its prey. One bony fist seized the old man by his 
dangling mustache and the other started to smash his face and 
head, beating him senseless without pause or mercy. Hoarse, 
grating sounds welled out of the young Tartar’s throat and when 
the old noble finally toppled to the floor he knelt on his chest 
and a long knife glittered in his hand. 

“Mercy! Help!” Evka howled and sobbed. 

But Adurovitch slammed a fist on top of her head and then 
clamped his broad hand across her mouth. Meanwhile Azia was 
butchering Pan Novovyeyski. 

The sight was so dreadful that even the Lipki sergeants felt the 
cold clutch of fear, because Azia was relishing every moment of 
it and taking his time. His knife slid across the old man’s throat 
with careful, premeditated cruelty, each stroke slow and meas- 
ured, while the blood spurted ever higher out of the victim’s slit 
arteries onto the butcher’s hands, and streamed across the floor, 


and the air hissed and gurgled out of his severed windpipe. At 
last the snarling gasps and groans dwindled into a hissing silence, 
and only the dying man’s legs still jerked and kicked convul- 
sively on the floor. 

Azia rose. His one, inflamed eye now settled on the ad 
sweet face of the stricken Zosia who hung unconscious in the 
arms of a Lipki guard. 

“I'll keep that one for myself,” he said, “until I tire of her and 
either sell her or give her away.” 

Then he turned to his Tartars. “And now, as soon as the 
pursuit is back, we’ll go to the Sultan.” 

The pursuit party came back two days later but with empty 
hands. 

Sick with his own rage and disappointment, Azia Tuhaybey- 
ovitch crossed into the Sultan’s country, leaving only a blue- 
grey heap of ashes behind him. 


PART XITIL 


Chapter Fifty-two 


TEN TO TWELVE Ukrainian miles separated those towns through 
which Basia passed on her way from Hreptyov to Rashkov, which 
meant that the entire Dniester trail took about thirty. It was still 
dark when her convoy started out at daybreak after a night’s halt, 
and the day’s ride didn’t end till nightfall, but the entire journey 
had taken three days, including all those difficult hill and river 
crossings and all the stops for rest. The troops and travelers of 
those times seldom moved that swiftly but it was possible for those 
who wished to do it. Bearing this in mind, Basia concluded that 
the road back to Hreptyov should take her even less time than 
that, especially since she was covering it on horseback rather than 
in a cumbersome transport sleigh, and since it was a flight for her 
life whose success depended upon speed. 

But the first day of her escape showed her that she was wrong 
about that, because she couldn’t use the direct, comparatively 
simple trail but had to inscribe a wide circle far into the Steppe, 
which added immeasurably to the time and length of her jour- 
ney. In addition, it was likely she could lose her way. She could 
come across thawing rivers, forests that had no one had cut 
through before, swamps and morasses that didn’t freeze even in 
the Winter, and all the dangers that could come upon her from 
wild animals and even wilder people. So even though she in- 
tended to gallop night and day, she realized that no matter how 
dearly she wished it, God alone could tell how long it would 
take her to get back to Hreptyov. 

Yes, she’d succeeded in tearing herself out of Azia’s grasp. But 
what would happen next? Nothing could be worse than the 
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clutch of those loathsome hands, but the thought of what else 
might be waiting for her turned her blood to ice. 

It occurred to her almost at once that if she tried to save the 
wear and tear on her horses the pursuing Lipki would be sure to 
catch up with her. They knew these Steppes inside out. It was 
practically impossible to hide from them there. These, after all, 
were the men who tracked Tartars night and day through this 
wilderness even in Spring and Summer when there were no hoof 
tracks to follow in the snow or in the mud of Autumn; they 
could read all the signs as clearly as a book; their eyes pierced 
the vast, shrouded distances like eagles and they followed the 
scent of a fugitive like bloodhounds. Their entire lives were 
spent in such pursuits. In vain did the Tartars turn streams and 
rivers into roads, so as to leave no tracks; the Cossacks, the Lipki 
and the Tcheremisses—and the Polish borderers as well—knew 
how to find them, how to match their cunning with their own, 
and how to fall upon them as unexpectedly as lightning out of a 
clear sky. How then was she to escape getting caught by such 
men, unless she left them so far behind at the very start that 
distance itself would make pursuit impossible? But if she did that 
she would lose her horses. 

‘They'll fall, there’s no doubt about it,’ Basia thought in fear, as 
she looked at the sweat running down their sides and the sheets 
of foam that splashed off their bridles. ‘I’ll lose them if they run 
like they’ve been doing up till now.’ 

So from time to time she’d rein them in and strained her ears 
to listen, but then she’d hear the sounds of pursuit in each breath 
of wind, in the rustling whisper of the dry leaves on the canyon 
floors, in the soft snap of dried-out thistle stalks tapping against 
each other, in the flapping wings of a passing bird, and even in 
the deep silence of the wilderness which rang in her ears. Then, 
thrown into sudden panic, she spurred ahead and fled at a wild 
gallop until the rasping breath of her exhausted horses told her 
that they couldn’t run like that much longer. 

The weight of her loneliness and helplessness threatened to 
crush her will and undermine her senses. Ah! How abandoned 
she felt at such times! How much unfair and undeserved bitter- 
ness she felt towards everyone, even those for whom she cared 


the most, for not being there when she needed them so desper- 
ately around her. And, finally, how she blamed herself! 

She thought that this could be God’s punishment for her 
insatiable craving for adventure, for her insistence on being part 
of every hunt, chase and entertainment, for going against her 
husband’s reasonable objections to her forays among the military 
and her participation in the raids and battles, for her flightiness, 
her scatterbrained dismissal of good sense in favor of impetuous 
whims and fancies, and for her lack of stability, maturity and 
judgment. 

She burst into open and sincere tears at this thought, feeling 
less sorry for herself than for the little knight, and she raised her 
small, troubled face towards the sky, and begged among her sobs: 

“Punish me but don’t abandon me! Don’t punish Michal. 
Michal’s not to blame!” 


* * * 


Meanwhile night was nearing. And along with twilight there 
came a chilly gloom, anxiety and uncertainty about the road 
ahead where it was so easy to go astray in the darkness. Familiar 
objects started to lose their shapes and to become mysterious, 
dim, and at the same time strangely alive and threatening. The 
jagged rims of the high, sheer cliffs that loomed everywhere 
around her looked as if they were dotted with heads dressed in 
spiked helmets or round hats and turbans, the heads of watchers 
who peered silently but with malevolent hostility out of some 
gigantic battlements at whoever happened to pass below. Tree 
branches, stirred by the breeze, acquired almost human gestures. 
Some beckoned to her, as if to confide some terrifying secret, 
Others seemed to tell her to keep away and be on her guard. The 
gnarled, tangled roots of uprooted trees were like the reaching 
tentacles of some monstrous creatures, crouched and ready to 
leap out upon her. 

Basia was brave, indeed she was almost fearless, but she was 
just as superstitious as everyone of her time, and the hair lifted 
on her head in terror at the thought of all the evil spirits that 
were sure to inhabit that deepening darkness. She was especially 
terrified of vampires. Everyone in the Dniester country believed 
in their existence, close as it lay to Moldavia on the southern 
bank, and the area around Yampol and Rashkov had a particu- 


larly evil reputation in that regard. So many people left the 
world by violence in these lands, without a chance to confess 
their sins or get a Christian burial, that doomed souls seemed to 
whimper out of every breeze. Basia recalled all the tales told by 
the knights at her fireside in Hreptyov about those bottomless 
chasms in which plaintive cries of ‘Jezu! Jezu!’ rose suddenly on 
the wind, about misleading lights in which something growled, 
about rocks that laughed, and pale, keening children with green 
eyes and monstrously misshapen heads who.begged to be picked 
up by a passing horseman, and once picked up, clamped them- 
selves to the horseman’s neck and sucked out his blood. She 
remembered everything she heard about truncated heads that 
hopped on long spider legs and about the worst apparitions of 
them all, the full-grown vampires, known in the Valachian 
tongue as bruholaki, which threw themselves on people with no 
ruse sat alle 

Riding through the first of that gathering darkness, Basia 
started to make frantic signs of the cross and didn’t stop until her 
hand grew numb. But even then she didn’t stop praying because 
that was the only means to keep evil at bay. Her horses also gave 
her much encouragement, since they showed no sign of fear and 
snorted in good health. At time she leaned forward and patted 
her animal’s neck as if to reassure herself about the reality around 
hier: 


* * * 


Dark at first, the night lightened gradually and at last starlight 
glimmered through the wispy mists. This served Basia well. Her 
fears lessened and she could follow the Big Dipper northward 
towards Hreptyov. Peering about through the wilderness she 
calculated that she’d put some distance between herself and the 
Dniester because there were fewer cliffs and rocks around her 
now, more round wooded hillocks, and even an occasional 
broad open space that ran for some miles. Time and again, 
however, she had to slide down into one or another of those 
sudden canyons where an impenetrable darkness contained an 
icy chill. Some of these chasm were so steep that she had to find 
a way around them which meant a loss of time and many miles 
added to her journey. 

It was even more difficult to get across the innumerable 


streams and small, winding rivers which flowed in a thick irregu- 
lar web south towards the Dniester. The ice had already cracked 
on all of them and her horses made harsh, grunting sounds of 
fear when she forced them into these chilly waters which were 
often deeper than they seemed. Basia forded them only in places 
where broad, flat banks on either side of a wide-spilled stream 
suggested a shallow bottom, but even so sometimes the horses 
sunk well beyond their bellies, and she’d kneel on her saddle in 
Steppe-soldier fashion, clutching her saddlebow with both hands 
in an attempt to keep her feet and legs out of the icy water. But 
this didn’t always work for her and she was soon wet and numb 
with cold from her knees down to her sodden feet. 

“Come dawn,’ she murmured to herself, “it’ll go easier, God 
eranwtit.” 


* * * 


At last she rode into an open plain dotted with sparse trees and 
scraggly thickets of woodland and gorse. Her horses could 
hardly drag themselves along so she stopped to rest them. They 
bent their necks at once to nibble greedily at clumps of greyish 
moss and dead, yellow grass. The woods were silent and unusu- 
ally still. The only sounds that came to her then were the 
wheezing breath of her tired horses and the crunch of dry grass 
in their powerful jaws. Both animals showed every sign of 
wanting to roll themselves in this thin, anemic vegetation but 
Basia couldn’t let them have their way. She didn’t even dare to 
loosen their girths and climb off the saddle because she had to 
be ready for instant flight. 

She did, however, change mounts, switching to Azia’s light 
Tartar runner, because her own highbred racer was far more 
delicate and had already carried her since before Azia’s sudden 
attack the day before. She’d quenched her thirst by scooping up 
handfuls of river water each time she crossed a stream but now 
she felt a sharp pang of hunger, so she began to eat the sunflower 
seeds she found in the little satchel tied to Azia’s saddle. They 
were slightly bitter but tasty anyhow and she thanked God 
fervently for this providential meal. 

She rationed herself carefully, however, eating a little more 
than a bird might peck so that this meager nourishment might 
last as far as Hreptyov. Then her eyelids blinked sleepily. She 
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could hardly keep them open, struggle though she did to stay 
awake and aware at all times, but a piercing chill had begun to 
shake her as soon as the motion of the ride had stopped, and with 
it came a wave of sudden weakness. Her legs were numb with 
cold. Her whole body cried out with pain and exhaustion, 
especially in her back and shoulders which had expended so 
much effort in her struggle with Azia. The weakness settled on 
her like a bomlder andeher eyes fell shut: 

But, after a mere moment, she forced them open again. “No!” 
she told herself. “I'll sleep in daylight, while riding. Because if I 
sleep now I llMreeze to death.” 

Nevertheless her thoughts drifted more and more, or flowed 
into each other, presenting a kaleidoscope of disordered images 
in which the wilderness, her escape, the pursuit, Azia, the little 
knight, Evka and everything else that had happened to her 
blended into one indistinguishable landscape of memory and 
imagination. 

All of that seemed to flow together like a wave driven by the 
wind, and she flowed right along with it, carried forward into 
the unknown without fear or joy or any other feeling as if it 
were all arranged and preordained. Azia was supposedly chasing 
after her but, at the same time, he was right there beside her, 
talking to her and worrying about the horses; Pan Zagloba was 
annoyed that the dinner would be cold before she got back; 
Michal was pointing out the way and Evka followed in the sleigh 
eating honeyed dates. 

Then all these figures dimmed and slipped away as if some 
strange misty twilight had fallen upon them, and there was only 
a strange, impenetrable darkness everywhere around her, all the 
more mysterious because it went on for ever into immeasurable 
distances beyond the reach of eyesight. Darkness pervaded eve- 
rything. It enveloped Basia and filled her head as well, and it 
extinguished every thought and image in her mind just like a 
wind that snuffs out flaming torches carried in the night. 


* * * 
Basia fell asleep. 


But luckily for her an unusual clamor jerked her awake before 
her blood cool chill. The horses leaped worriedly. Something 
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quite out of the ordinary was happening in the thickets all 
around her. 

Fully awake and aware at once, Basia grasped Azia’s musket, 
leaned forward in her saddle and cocked her ears to listen while 
her eyes narrowed dangerously and her nostrils flared. She was 
one of those indomitable people in whom every danger woke an 
immediate watchfulness, courage and readiness to fight. 

But this time her experienced ears told her that there was little 
to be concerned about. The sounds that had wakened her were 
only the commotion of wild pigs. Whether the yearling swine 
Were trying to get at some fresh litter, or mature boars were 
fighting over a dam, it was enough to fill the woods with a 
sudden uproar. This hubbub was clearly taking place quite far 
away, but it reverberated so powerfully in the silence of the 
night that it seemed to brake out underfoot, and Basia heard not 
only the squeals and the grunts but also the wheezing hiss of 
violent breath expended in excitement. And suddenly there was 
the dry, snap and crackling of trampled undergrowth and the 
whole herd stampeded somewhere near and vanished in the 
darker and thicker depths of the forest. 

In spite of all the terrors of her situation, the love of the chase 
woke at once in the incorrigible Basia and she heaved a small 
sigh of regret that she hadn’t had a chance to see the game herd 
at close quarters. 

“There'd be something to see,’ she murmured to herself. “But 
no matter! Going through the woods like this I expect I’ll get 
another chance...” 

And it was only after this silent observation that she remem- 
bered it would be much better to see nothing new just now, but 
to get away as fast as she could, and she set out once more. 


x x * 


It was all the more important to get going again because the 
chill of the night gripped her more powerfully than ever, and 
the motion of the horses warmed her quite considerably without 
adding to her weariness and fatigue. The horses, however, which 
managed to snatch just a few mouthfuls of dry grass and moss, 
moved at a staggering, dispirited pace with their heads hanging 
to the ground. Frost had sheathed their flanks during their short 
rest and it seemed that they were barely dragging themselves 
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along. They had been going, after all, practically without a 
breathing spell all the way from the Dniester. 

She crossed a broad clearing with her eyes fixed on the Big 
Dipper overhead, and plunged into a thicker woodland. It 
wasn’t dense enough to bar her way but it was rather hilly and 
raked throughout by a whole series of narrow ravines. It was also 
much darker there, not just because of the tree crowns which 
kept out the starlight but because a grey mist coiled upward from 
the soil among the trees and obscured the sky. She rode on then 
as if she were blindfolded, trusting to luck and instinct. Only the 
ravines gave Basia any kind of sense of her direction since she 
knew that, like the streams and rivers, all of them ran out of the 
east south towards the Dniester, and so by crossing them she was 
heading northwest towards Hreptyov. She realized however that 
even with these directional markers she was always in danger of 
either moving too far away from the great border river or 
circling too close. Either way was dangerous because in the first 
instance 1t would add immeasurably to the distances that she had 
to cover and, in the second instance, she might find herself 
coming into Yampol where she’d fall into the hands of Azia’s 
detachment. 

As to whether Yampol was still ahead of her, or if it lay 
directly to her south, or whether she’d already left it far behind, 
Basia had no idea. 

“I'll be better able to tell where I am once I veupassed 
Mohilev,” Basia told herself, “because that lies in a great canyon 
that goes on for miles and perhaps I’ll recognize it when I see 
lita 

Then she glanced hopefully at the sky, more in search of inner 
reassurance than the hidden stars. 

‘God grant that I get at least past Mohilev,’ she thought. ‘Michal’s 
territory begins close beyond and nothing will harm me there.’ 


* * * 


Meanwhile the night became even darker. Luckily for Basia, 
there was still snow on the woodland floor whose pale backdrop 
threw into relief the black tree trunks, the treacherous stumps 
and the reaching branches so that she could avoid them. On the 
other hand, the darkness meant that she had to be much more 
careful than while galloping in the open, and slowed her horses 


to a walk, so that all her fears of the supernatural gripped her 
again with an icy fist. 

“If I see a pair of gleaming eyes close to the ground,” she 
assured herself, “that won’t mean much! It’ll be just a wolf. But 
what if they glow at the height of a man’s head...?” 

And in that very moment that’s just what she saw. 

@inethe name of the Father and the Son!” she screamed out 
loud. 

Whether this was merely an illusion, or if a wildcat sat 
crouching in the branches of a nearby tree, a pair of greenish 
eyes was glittering right before her at the height of a man’s head. 

Her sudden terror blinded her for a moment. Her eyes slid out 
of focus and she reeled as if about to topple from her saddle, but 
when she blinked away that wild bout of panic there was no 
longer anything to see. Only the rustling of some body moving 
among the branches sounded in her ears while her heart ham- 
mered in her breast as if it wished to break free. 

She rode on in that apparently endless darkness, praying for 
dawn and daylight. The dreadful night seemed to go on for ever. 
Soon afterwards another river barred her way. Basia was already 
quite far beyond Yampol, on the banks of the Rosava River, but 
she had no idea where she was, and she could only guess that she 
was still moving towards the north since yet another stream cut 
across her path. 

She also guessed that the night was about to end. The air 
became much colder, painful in her nostrils, and more difficult 
to breathe. The mists started ebbing. Frost clenched about her 
throat. The stars appeared overhead again, only they seemed 
weaker and much more pale than before, flickering with an 
uncertain light. 


* * * 


At last the darkness all about her began to recede. Tree trunks, 
broad branches and even smaller twigs gradually acquired form 
and definition. The silence in the forest became absolute as if all 
the hidden life around her held its breath in anticipation. Day- 
light was seeping into the blue-grey darkness. After a time Basia 
could tell the chestnut shading in her horses’ hides and then, at 
last, a ribbon of gold and scarlet shined brightly through the 


branches behind her right shoulder. The day had come and 
promised dry, good weather. 

It was then that she felt immeasurably tired. Her mouth kept 
Opening in protracted yawns, her eyelids felt as heavy as lead, 
and at last she fell asleep only to be brought sharply awake again 
when a low branch struck her in the head. Fortunately, her worn 
horses were barely dragging themselves along, snipping at 
patches of moss along the way, so that the blow was a light one 
and did her no harm. The sun, she saw at once, was already up 
and its brilliant light broke through the leafless branches. Hope 
filled her heart again at this sight. Miles of Steppe lay behind her 
now, and so many hills, canyons and forests stretched between 
her and the pursuing Tartars that she could feel encouraged and 
optimistic. 

“If I just don’t get caught by that lot from Yampol and 
Mohilev,’ she told herself, “those others won’t get me.” 

But doubt wasn’t laid to rest as easily as that. ‘The Lipki can 
follow a trail even across stone and water,’ she thought at once, ‘and 
they never give up a chase as long as their horses last.’ 

That last assumption seemed the most likely to her. It was 
enough for her to look at her own horses. Both the racer and the 
Tartar runner walked with hanging heads, caved-in flanks, and 
on unsteady legs. Their muzzles dipped towards every patch of 
moss they passed and they snatched at whatever dried leaves they 
could find on low hanging-branches. Moreover, they must have 
been dehydrated by a feverish thirst because they drank greedily 
at every river crossing. 

Even so, breaking out of the woods at last into a wide strip of 
treeless Steppe, Basia spurred both her exhausted animals into a 
full gallop and drove them at a run as far as the next belt of 
woods that darkened the plain ahead. Beyond that woodland lay 
another clearing, even broader than the one before and dotted 
with rolling mounds and hillocks. But a scant quarter of a mile 
behind these piled mounds she saw a thin, blue-grey column of 
woodsmoke lifting into the sky as straight and narrow as a 
sapling pine. : 

This was the first human HAbaeesiGny ae Basia encountered 
because all of that vast, untrammeled country, other than the 
land that lay along the banks of the Dniester, had long become 
a savage wilderness, swept clean of people not merely by the 


Tartar incursions but by the endless, bloody Polish-Cossack wars 
as well. After the last punitive expedition of Stefan Tcharnyetzki 
which destroyed the territory of Busha twenty years before, such 
towns as still remained scattered here and there turned into 
miserable little settlements, and rural hamlets returned to the 
forest. And how many other expeditions, battles and massacres 
had there been in this unhappy country since Tcharnyetzki’s 
time? How much death had fallen on its dwindling people until 
the recent years when the great Sobieski wrested these lands 
from the enemy? Life was beginning to drift into them again but 
it did so fearfully and slowly, and the territory through which 
Basia was blazing her trail was especially barren. Only marauders 
made their lairs there, and most of them had been stamped out 
already by the garrisons in Rashkov, Yampol, Mohilev and 
Hreptyov. 

Basia’s first thought when she caught sight of that smoke was 
to ride towards it, find the hut, shack or cabin out of which it 
rose, warm herself by its fire and beg a little food. But it soon 
occurred to her that it was safer in these parts to trust a pack of 
wolves than people who were far more vicious than any animal 
alive. Indeed, reason dictated that she should bypass this human 
lair as widely as she could and ride away as fast as she was able 
because only death could be waiting there. 

Right at the edge of the forest ahead stood a little haystack so 
she took the risk and stopped there to feed her two horses. They 
ate voraciously, plunging their heads into the stack all the way 
to the ears, and pulling out and crunching thick bunches of 
still-fresh hay. Their bridles hampered them but Basia wouldn’t 
take them off. 

‘That smoke and this stack,’ she reasoned correctly, ‘mean that 
those people live there and that they have horses of their own. If they 
have horses they can come riding after me. So I must be ready to ride 
for my life at a moment’s notice.’ 

She did, however, spend a good hour at that little haystack, 
so that her mounts could get a bellyful of feed, and she herself 
made a meal of some of her seeds.. But she’d no sooner set out 
again, riding a few furlongs, when she came across two men 
carrying bundles of firewood on their backs. One was a middle 
aged, savage-looking man, with slanted eyes and a cruelly pock- 
marked face, who seemed more like a beast of prey than a human 


being, while the other was a mentally retarded youth with a 
fixed, glazed stare and an empty smile. 

Both of them threw down their-burdens at the sight of an 
approaching rider. Both were clearly startled and afraid. But she 
had come up on them too suddenly for them to try to run. 

“Slava Bohu,’ Basia said in Ruthenian. “God be praised.” 

“Na viki vikov. For ever and ever.” 

“What’s the name of your homestead, then?” 

“Why should it have amaamie? It's a hut, that spaliee 

“Is it far to Mohilev from here?” 

“Who knows?” 

The older man shrugged and started peering sharply into 
Basia’s face. She wore men’s clothés, so he’d take her for 4 
young, beardless boy, and his own face immediately acquired a 
calculating ruthlessness and cruelty. 

“Ey, and how come you’re such a babyface, little master?” he 
growled in contempt. 

“And what’s that to you?” Basia snapped back at once. 

“And are you riding out alone in the Steppe like this?” the 
peasant queried and took a step towards her. 

“There are troops behind ime, Basiasaid: 

But the peasant stood still and peered across the wide open 
space behind her. “That’s a lie,” he said. “There’s nobody tienes 

With this he advanced boldly forward. His slanted eyes 
flashed with a gloomy light, his lips pursed and he shrilled out a 
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birdcall, as if signaling to some other person or people to come 
At aun: 

All this was more than enough to awaken Basia to her sense 
of danger so she whipped a pistol from one of her holsters and 
aimed it at his chest without hesitation. 

“Keep quiet or die!” she warned. 

The peasant clamped his mouth shut at once and hurled 
himself facedown on the ground. The mindless youth did the 
same, baying like a wolfhound. It could have been that his mind 
was unhinged in the past by some terrible event because he now 
began to howl in utter terror. 

Basia spun her horse around and flew into the Steppe like an 
arrow shot into the sky. 


Chapter Fifty-three 


AS LUCK WOULD HAVE IT, this stretch of woods was free of 
undergrowth and with quite a lot of open space between the trees. 
A few moments later Basia ran into another clearing, a narrow one 
that stretched a long way ahead. The horses, which had fed well 
at the haystack and acquired fresh strength, now flew like the 
wind. 

‘They'll run home, mount up and come after me,’ Basia was quite 
certain. 

But she was reassured and encouraged by the thought that it 
was quite far to the homestead from the spot where she met the 
two men and that her own horses were running well. 

T’ll be two miles away or more before they get to their horses, get 
them saddled and start after me, if my own mounts can keep up this 
pace.’ 

And that’s just what happened. But when several hours passed 
Without pursuit of any kind behind her, and Basia slowed the 
pace, she gave way to a great wave of fear and despair while hot 
tears forced themselves into her eyes. 

That woodland meeting taught her what she could expect 
from people she met in this wilderness, and what such people 
were. It really wasn’t much of a surprise. She knew from the 
tales told by her fireside in Hreptyov and by her own experi- 
ence, that all the quiet and stable former settlers and inhabitants 
of this savage country had either moved away, or they’d been 
devoured by the wars, and that those who stayed had been 
irreversibly changed by the very nature of life and survival. 
Living in the constant shadow of death and devastation, inured 
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to all the horrors of Tartar raids and domestic slaughters and 
upheavals under conditions where one man was only another’s 
prey, deprived of faith and churches and any other exemplars of 
humanity, held in check by no authority other than murder and 
the torch of arson, and knowing no law other than the fist, they 
were now stripped of all human feelings and became as implaca- 
ble and vicious as the beasts of prey that infested their fomeems 

Basia knew all this without a need for any illustrations. But a 
lost wanderer in the wilderness, who is tormented by the cold 
and hunger, looks by sheer instinct for-help from his own 
species, and she had done the same. That column of woodsmoke 
signaled some sort of human habitation and her weary heart had 
surged towards it at first sight no matter what her mind was able 
to tell her. She wanted to run there, greet the people with the 
name of God and seek a moment’s rest under their hospitable 
roof. In the meantime, a cruel reality barred its teeth at her like 
a savage dog, her heart filled with bitterness, and tears of disap- 
pointment streamed out of her eyes. 

‘There’s no help here from anyone except God,’ she thought. ‘Let 
Him preserve me from meeting any other people.’ 

Then she recalled the birdcalls with which the slant-eyed 
peasant seemed to be signaling others who may have been 
hidden somewhere nearby. It occurred to her that she might be 
in marauder country, where gangs of cut-throats would have 
gone to ground, close to the refuge of the open Steppeyanen 
they’d been rooted out and driven from their lairs in the gorges 
and ravines of the Dniester forests in the south. 

“So what’ll happen,” Basia asked herself, “if I meet a whole 
bunch of them? Like maybe a dozen? The musket will take care 
of one. The two pistols will settle with two more. The saber 
might take another one, maybe even two. But if there are any 
mone than that I ll die a frighthuledeachns 

So just as earlier among the terrors of the night she'd prayed 
for daylight to come as quickly as it could and relieve her fears 
of supernatural evil, so now she longed for darkness which could 
hide her from the eyes of evil men. . 


* * * 


Twice more during her determined flight she caught sight of 
people. Once she spotted a huddled cluster of cabins at the edge 


Sta high plateau. She couldn’t be sure who lived there. It need 
not have been a bandit lair but she took no chances and gave it 
a wide berth because even homesteaders in that countryside 
weren't much better than common marauders. At yet another 
time she heard the distant thud of axes in a pine grove. 

At last the longed-for night settled about the earth. Basia was 
so exhausted by this time that as soon as she’d broken out into 
a gaunt, bare plain, free of woods and forests, she decided to risk 
sleeping as she rode. 

‘Here at least,’ she thought, ‘I won’t smash myself against some 
low-hanging branch, even if I freeze while I’m dozing off.’ 

It seemed to her just as she was about to close her eyes that 
there was a scattering of small black dots darting back and forth 
against the white backdrop of the snow far at the edge of vision 
in the distance and she made one last attempt to stay awake. 

“It’s probably wolves,’she murmured to herself. 

But those scurrying dots vanished before she’d ridden more 
than a few dozen paces so she plunged into such a deep and 
consuming sleep that she woke only when Azia’s Steppe runner 
neighed shrilly under her. 

She glanced quickly around. She was now at the edge of yet 
another forest and she’d wakened just in time or she might have 
ridden asleep into a tree. But suddenly she noticed that her other 
horse was gone. 

“What happened?” she asked herself aloud, immediately 
alarmed. 

The explanation wasn’t long in occurring to her. She had tied 
the thoroughbred’s reins to the saddle horn of her Tartar runner 
but her cold, numb fingers hadn’t served her well and the knot 
wasn't drawn tight enough. It must have slipped during the 
night, pulled loose by the motion of the horses, and the tired 
animal had fallen behind, either to search for fodder or to lie 
down somewhere. Luckily not much else was lost. Basia was 
keeping her pistols in her sash rather than the saddle holsters. 
The powder horn and the seed satchel were also at her side. The 
loss of the animal wasn’t as catastrophic as it might have seemed 
because Azia’s runner was even better suited to the cold and 
hardships of her journey, although it may not have been quite as 
fleet of foot as the thoroughbred. But she had loved the lost 


racer, she worried about him, and her first thought was to turn 
back and to look for him. 

What surprised her now, however, was that she couldn’t see 
him anywhere in the Steppe behind her even though the bright 
moonlit night was not much darker than a cloudy day. 

“There’s no doubt he’s back there,”’she told herself. “I’m sure 
he wouldn’t have galloped off ahead. So he must have rolled 
into some declivity and that’s why I can’t see him.” 

The Tartar horse neighed nervously once again, gave a strange 
frightened shiver and flattened his ears, but no reply came from 
the silent Steppe. 

“Tll go back!” Basia said. “I'll find him!” 

But a sudden inexplicable fear seized her as she turned her 
animal around and she could almost swear a voice crying out in 
warning: ‘Basia! Don’t go back there!’ 

And at once, almost as if answering a command, the still night 
air filled with protracted howls, growls, groans and moaning as 
if they were welling up from under the earth, and finally a short, 
frightful scream that ended on a half-note. It was all the more 
terrifying because there was absolutely nothing to see in the 
moonlit Steppe and Basia was immediately wet from head to 
foot with an icy sweat. 

“What is it?’ she screamed out loud through numb trembling 
lips. “What is it?” 

She guessed at once that it was a wolf pack gutting her lost 
horse, but she couldn’t understand why she couldn’t see it, 
since—judging by the nearness of the sounds—this had to be 
happening no farther off than five hundred paces. 

It was too late to rush back to save the animal. By this time it 
would have been torn apart or so badly wounded that nothing 
would heal it, so Basia fired a pistol into the air to drive off the 
wolfpack and set about her own salvation. She set her spurs into 
the Tartar runner and shot off at speed. 

She tried to picture in her mind how this could have hap- 
pened, and how her favorite racer might have strayed, and 
suddenly thought that it may not have been wolves that had 
seized the luckless animal and were now dragging it down 
invisibly into the bowels of the earth. She felt as if a swarm of 
ants had suddenly stirred to life all along her spine, but giving it 
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all more thought she remembered some half-dreamed slope that 
she’d ridden down while dozing in her saddle, and then a sharper 
slope she had climbed back into the Steppe. 

‘That’s what it must’ve been,’ she thought. ‘I must have crossed 
some ravine while asleep, and that’s where my poor horse stayed, and 
that’s where the wolves got him.’ 


* * * 


The rest of the night passed without any new adventures. The 
horse had fed itself at the haystack the morning before and now 
ran so steadily that Basia was filled with admiration for the 
animal’s endurance. This was a Tartar bahmat of great strength 
and beauty, one of those indefatigable Steppe runners that could 
chase a wolfpack from sunrise to sunset, and whose resilience 
had practically no limits. At the short rest breaks that Basia 
allowed herself within woodland thickets he gnawed whatever 
feed presented itself—moss, dry leaves and even bark ripped off 
the wayside trees—and he pushed on and on. In the clearings, 
when Basia dropped her reins and spurred him into an all-out 
gallop, he'd grunt a little, and his breath became more resonant, 
but he never failed to respond. When she brought him back into 
a steadier trot he gasped, shuddered and let his head hang a little 
lower but he didn’t fall. 

Her thoroughbred, she knew, would never have lasted 
through such powerful exertions even if he hadn’t fallen prey to 
the wolves that killed him. 

With dawn, as soon as she had said her prayers, Basia made a 
quick accounting of her time. 

“I got away from Azia close to noon on Thursday,” she 
reasoned. “I galloped until nightfall. Then I rode through the 
night, then through another day, and then there was this night 
that is just ending. Now the third day is starting. Even if Azia’s 
men had gone after me late Thursday afternoon they must have 
turned back by now, and Hreptyov can’t be much farther ahead 
because I didn’t spare the horses.” 

Then, after a while, she added worriedly: 

“It’s high time to get there! Oh it’s time to get there! God 
have mercy on me!” 

At times she felt an urge to turn south and start her circle back 
towards the Dniester, where she’d be able to judge with closer 


certainty exactly where she was, but she was putting that off as 
long as she could knowing that Azia left a troop of fifty Lipki 
with Pan Gorjhenski in Mohilev. 

Riding as far as she did into the high Steppe, she thought that 
she may not have yet passed above Mohilev, that it was still 
below her like a waiting threat. All the way, as long as sleep and 
weariness didn’t close her eyes, she kept looking for a major 
canyon that might remind her of the one in which Mohilev 
crouched just above the Dniester, but so far she hadn’t come 
across anything like it. Besides, that gorge might look entirely 
different beyond the town. It might twist and turn and narrow 
and dwindle into nothing. It might even end a few furlongs 
beyond the settlement. In other words she had absolutely no 
idea where she was right now. 

She merely begged God constantly that her terrible journey 
should come to a quick end because she felt that she wouldn’t 
be able to go on much longer, and that she could keep up her 
remorseless struggle against the cold, the hardships, the exhaus- 
tion and the gnawing hunger. She’d eaten nothing for three days 
except the few handfuls of seed and, careful though she’d been 
to ration herself, she’d eaten the last of the seeds just that 
morning. 

Now she could feed and warm herself only with the hope that 
Hreptyov was near. She was hot with fever. She knew that she 
was about to fall into a serious illness, because even though the 
whole world seemed colder every day, her arms and legs felt as 
if they had begun to burn, and she was tormented by a constant 
thirst. 

“Just as long as I don’t lose consciousness,” she told herself 
over and over. “Just as long as I last long enough to reach 
Hreptyov, see Michal once more... Then, let God’s will take 
care of the rest.” 

There came again a whole series of streams and rivers to ford 
but they caused few problems because they were either wide- 
spilled and shallow or still gripped by ice under a thin coverlet 
of water. But she was growing steadily more afraid of them 
largely because her horse seemed to fear them. Entering the 
water, or stepping on the ice, he’d make harsh, grating sounds 
in his throat, flatten his ears, sniff the air as if anticipating danger, 
and slide his hooves cautiously ahead as if testing a surface that 
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was sure to buckle under him. Moreover, she had to force him 
to step off the banks each time they made a crossing. 


* * * 


It was well after noon when Basia, riding through a densely 
growing forest, halted at some large river that was much wider 
than any of the others. She thought that this might be the Ladava 
or the Kalusik and her heart leaped with joy within her at this 
sight. Hreptyov couldn’t be far away, and even if she missed it 
at first try, she could already think of herself as saved because it 
meant she’d entered a quieter and better settled country where 
fiespeople could be feared less. 

The river banks were tall and steep as far as she could see, 
except for one flat gap gouged into both sides where the frozen 
water spread out in a glazed sheet as if it were piled on a shallow 
plate. The ice looked thick and strong near to the banks, and a 
broad grey ribbon of water ran swiftly in midstream, suggesting 
a firm footing below it just as it had been in all the other rivers 
she had crossed. 

The horse showed signs of balking, as he did before, and went 
in unwillingly, with his head hanging low and sniffing at the 
snow and scree in front of him. When he came up to the running 
water, Basia pulled up her legs and knelt in the saddle, holding 
onto the saddlebow with both hands as she always did. 

The water gurgled under her. The underlying ice was indeed 
firm and solid. It rang as hard as a stone pavement under the 
horse's hooves. 

But either the soaked ice was especially slippery right there, 
or the hackles on the horseshoes had worn off and blunted on 
the rock and shale over which Basia had been galloping for three 
days, because the frightened animal soon began to slide and slip. 
His stiff, trembling legs went out from under him time and 
again, going in every direction simultaneously, and suddenly he 
slipped, spun wildly and plunged down to his knees with his soft 
muzzle dipping in the icy stream. Terrified, he leaped up and 
tumbled back on his haunches, scrambled up again, and then 
began to flay about with his hooves in the utmost panic. Basia 
jerked the reins to lift him up and to hold him steady, but 
suddenly she heard a sharp crack and the desperate animal’s rear 
legs vanished in the water. 


“Jesus! Jesus!” she cried. 

The horse made a desperate effort to scramble out onto the 
hard ice with his forelegs which still had a solid surface under 
them, but apparently the splintering ice on which his rear 
hooves were trying to find purchase began to slide from under 
him, because he only backed deeper into the cold, black stream 
and started uttering a thick, rasping groan. 

Basia had just enough awareness and time to seize the horse’s 
mane and hurl herself across his head onto the firm ice ahead. 
There she fell, immediately soaked through, but quite safe from 
drowning. She even tried to save the horse. She jumped up, 
seized the bridle and hauled with all her strength as she backed 
towards the far bank of the river. 

But the horse could no longer even get his front hooves out 
on the edge of the solid ice and slid back ever deeper into the 
murky flood. The reins in Basia’s hands stretched as tight as 
bowstrings and soon only the animal’s neck and head protruded 
from the water. The horse bared all his teeth in a frightful effort. 
His groans were sounding almost human, and his eyes were 
staring up at her with an indescribable sadness and regret as if to 
say: “There’s no help for me... Let me go or I'll pull?yousiamas 
ellen 

And since there really was no way to help him now, Basia 
dropped the reins. 

The animal vanished under the ice at once. Numb with grief 
and fear, she crossed on foot to the next bank, sat down under a 
skeletal, leafless bush, and burst into tears like a child. 

All her strength and energy were now gone. All the bitterness 
and disappointment she’d experienced when she first made con- 
tact with the people of the wilderness now came flooding back 
into her even more powerfully than before. Everything seemed 
stacked against her—the unknown distances before her, the false 
trails, the terrors of the darkness, the elements, the animals and 
the people—and only God’s gentle hand extended any kind of 
help throughout all her hardships. She’d placed all her trust in 
that kind, fatherly care and even that was now taken from her, 
leaving her only a cruel disappointment. Basia would never 
voice that kind of thought which is why it struck her all the 
harder and she felt abandoned all the more. 


What was left to her? What else could she do other than let 
her tears flow and sink into despair? Hadn’t she shown as much 
courage and endurance as such a small and powerless being had 
in her to show? And now her horse drowned, her last hope of 
escape was gone, and she was left alone. She not only knew that 
she’d never manage to conquer the unknown distances and 
forests and ravines without this faithful animal companion, and 
cross the Steppe on foot, helpless against pursuit and whatever 
animals threatened her on the way, but she never felt more 
lonely and abandoned. 

She wept until she had no more tears to shed. Then came 
exhaustion, weariness, and such a powerful feeling of futility 
that they brought her a resigned, regretful kind of peace and 
acceptance of what had to follow. 

“I can’t go against God’s will,” she murmured. “This is where 
lledies..” 

And she closed her eyes, which used to be so bright and merry 
and clear, and which were now so dull and sunken and rimmed 
with black shadows. 

But even though her body grew heavier and weaker by the 
minute, her mind and her heart were fluttering within her like 
a pair of small, frightened birds. Ah, it wouldn’t be so bad to 
drift off into that permanent, uninterrupted sleep if she were 
truly abandoned, unloved and alone. But she remembered how 
many people loved her, and how much they loved her, and 
leaving them was just too sharp a pain even in her terrible 
situation. 

She tried to imagine what would happen once Azia’s treason 
and her own escape became known in Hreptyov, how they’d 
search for her and then how they’d find her—blue with cold, 
frozen and sleeping her eternal sleep—here under this leafless 
bush on the banks of the river. 

“Ai, but won’t poor old Michal be sick about it,” she told 
herself aloud, and then went on as if to apologize for all the 
trouble she was causing him, flinging her arms around his neck 
in her imagination. 

“I tried the best I could, my dearest. I really did! But what 
could I do beyond that? God willed it otherwise...” 

And suddenly she was gripped by such an overwhelming love 


for that dear, good man, along with such a fervent wish to see 
him at least once more before she died, that she struggled back 
up to her feet and set out again. 

It was, at first, almost impossibly hard going. Three days on 
horseback robbed her of the ability to walk and now she felt as 
if she were stumbling forward on legs borrowed from some 
other person. But at least she wasn’t cold. Indeed, her fever sent 
her body temperature climbing to such heights that she was 
actually quite warm despite the freezing air. 

She plunged into the woods and pressed on, taking care to 
keep the sun always on her left. It had moved well into the west 
by now, crossing the Dniester to the Moldavian side, and the 
time may have been four in the afternoon. Basia was less con- 
cerned now about coming too close to the river because she was 
sure that she must have passed Mohilev by now. 

‘“.. If only I knew for sure,” she repeated, lifting her cold, 
blue-tinged face towards the sky, and at the same time feeling 
hot under the skin and burning with the fever that didn’t leave 
her even for a moment. “If only I knew... Ah, if only some 
animal or some tree could speak out and tell me ‘it’s just a mile 
or two to Hreptyov, it’s just a little further,’ perhaps I might make 
iter 

But the trees said nothing. On the contrary, rather then help 
they seemed to be conspiring against her, barring her way with 
gnarled roots half hidden in the snow, and with thick, knotted 
stumps over which she tripped constantly. After a while the 
going got even harder, she felt as if she were carrying a huge 
weight on her back, and she threw off the thick, warm cloak in 
which she was wrapped, and kept only her shortcoat around her 
shoulders to keep out the bone-chilling frost. 

Feeling a little lighter, she went on, tripping and falling into 
the deeper snowdrifts at every other step, but hurrying as best 
she could. Her thin, unsoled suede boots may have been fine for 
sleigh riding and galloping on horseback, but they did nothing 
to protect her feet from the stones and frozen lumps of earth that 
she stumbled against in passing. Moreover, soaked through as 
they had been in all the river crossings, and kept damp and 
sweaty by the heat of the fever that set her legs on fire along with 
her body, they weren’t likely to last long on the forest trails. 
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T’ll get to Hreptyov barefoot,’ Basia thought. ‘If I don’t die that 
way.’ 

fmeaeesmile lit up her small face for a moment, because she 
was pleased that she could still keep going, and that Michal 
wae@mlcnmt be able to blame her for lack of trying, once he had 
found her dead, frozen body and seen how far she’d come. 

And because she was now delirious with her fever, and talking 
almost constantly to her absent husband, she told him: “Ey, 
Michalku, not too many women would have got as far as I have... 
Py kaetor example...” 

She’d thought of Evka often during her ride to freedom, and 
she prayed for her many times as she stumbled on foot through 
the darkening forest, because she knew that if Azia didn’t love 
Peweteiethen her fate, and that of the other captives he had 
seized in Rashkov, would be a frightful one. 

“They have it worse than I do,” she kept telling herself and 
this kept her going. 

But now, after hours of that desperate journey, each of her 
steps was weaker than the one before. The sun rolled slowly 
across the Dniester, bathed the sky in a final scarlet glow, and 
then sunk and vanished deep within Moldavia. The snow ac- 
quired a deep violet hue. The gold and purple canopy overhead 
began to dim and narrow. What had been like a scarlet sea spilled 
across half the sky, now shrunk into a lake which became a river. 
The river dwindled into a stream that turned into a last glowing 
thread of light on the horizon, and then a vast darkness ascended 
from the west. 


Night came again. 

Another hour went by. The forest turned into a black, mys- 
terious entity, hushed in the breathless stillness of the night, as 
if it crouched in thought everywhere around her, pondering 
what to do with that poor, lost creature. But there was nothing 
good that Basia could expect from that deathly silence; on the 
contrary, it betrayed only cruelty and indifference. 

Basia hurried on, gasping the still, cold air with parched lips, 
and tripping in the darkness all the more mene and falling 
more often. 

Her small, cold face was tilted towards the sky but she was no 


longer searching for the Dipper because she’d completely lost 
her sense of direction, or even the awareness that there were 
stars overhead to guide her. She moved just to be moving. She 
pressed on because she knew that death was near her now, and 
she began to see, hear and experience those warm, brilliant 
visions that come to the dying before their final moments. 

The dark forest walls compressed about her and became 
suddenly the main hall of her home in Hreptyov. She was there. 
She could see every detail of that hospitable chamber. She saw 
the bright glow of the fire leaping in the hearth. She watched 
the officers ranked on their evening benches all along the walls. 
Pan Zagloba was poking fun and teasing Pan Snitko. Pan Mo- 
tovidlo stared silently at the fire. The fire hissed and crackled 
like a condemned soul, and each time it did so, the old Cossack 
leader asked in his drawn-out, sing-song voice: ‘What can I do for 
you, poor spirit, to ease your time in Purgatory?’ 

She saw her Michal, throwing dice with Pan Mushalski and 
old Pan Hromyka, and she went up to him and said: “Let me sit 
close to you on this bench for a bit, my dear. I don’t feel too 
well.” 

And there were Michal’s arms thrown around her at once, and 
his voice whispering in her ear. “What is it, kitten? Is it maybe... 
are you maybe...?” 

“[ just don’t feel well,” she answered, knowing what would 
concern him yet please him the most. 

Ah, how bright it was then in that warm, pleasant room where 
the evening tales would start at any moment! How she loved her 
Michal! Only there was this strange, unexpected illness that was 
settling on her; that feeling of emptiness and loss and a sudden 
feat: 

She felt so chilled just then that her fever left her for a while. 
She was too weak to take another step. All her strength drained 
away in what had to be her last mortal moment. Cold clarity 
returned. Her visions disappeared. Memory was restored. 

“Tm escaping from Azia,” Basia told herself. “I am in a forest, 
at night. I can’t get to Hreptyov. I am dying.” 

After the feverish heat that had gripped her body all this 
while, the sudden chill was like a shard of ice that pierced right 
through her deep into her bones. Her legs quivered and col- 


lapsed under her. She found herself kneeling in the snow, before 
apdark tree. 

Not even the slightest shade of doubt or illusion clouded the 
crystal clarity of her mind just then. She loved her life. She 
didn’t want to lose it. But she knew perfectly well that she was 
about to die, and turned to God in prayer so that He might 
accept her soul into His keeping. 

“In the name of the Father and the Son, 

Ah! But what were those shrill, piercing sounds that suddenly 
Sepeeedea and rattled in her ears? 


De 


she began. 


Basia’s mouth fell open. 

The question ‘what is that?’ died unspoken on her parted lips. 
Her trembling fingers moved towards her face as if they had a 
will and mind of their own and wanted to pull her out of a deep, 
troubling sleep into a wonderful awareness. 

She struggled to regain both memory and consciousness as if 
she were dreaming, and trying to awake so that she could believe 
her own startled ears, and suddenly a terrible cry burst out of her 
throat: “Jesus! Oh dear Jesus! Those are well beams screeching! 
That’s Hreptyov! Oh Jesus!” 

And then this poor, spent creature which was dying helplessly 
only a moment earlier, leaped to her feet and ran madly through 
the forest, choking on her own rasping breath, falling and 
leaping up again, and crying out to herself as if it were an 
incantation that would give her strength: 

“They re watering the horses! That’s Hreptyov! Those are our 
well beams! Let me just get as far as the gate! Just to the gate! O 
dear Jesus! That’s Hreptyov... Hreptyov...!” 

The woods thinned out and opened up before her into a 
snowy plain topped by a gentle mound from which several pairs 
of glowing eyes regarded her brightly. 

Ah, but these weren’t the eyes of wolves! Not this time! 
These were the gleaming windows of the fortalitzya, up there on 
the mound, whose bright, beckoning lights offered her salva- 
tion. 

There was still a long way to go but Basia didn’t even know 
when she crossed the plain. The soldiers who stood around the 
gate on the village side didn’t recognize her in the darkness, but 
they assumed that this was some lad sent out by the commandant 
earlier on some errand so they let her pass. She ran into the fort, 


stumbled across the parade ground past the string of horses, just 
back from patrol, that the dragoons were watering at the wells, 
and managed to reach the door of the main house with what was 
literally her last ounce of strength. 


* * * 


It just so happened that Pan Zagloba and the little knight 
were both sitting astride a bench in front of the fire, sipping hot 
krupnik and talking about Basia. Both of them were gloomy and 
out of sorts, missing her and wondering how she was doing so 
far away in Rashkov, and wishing that she had never left. 

“So when will she be back?” Pan Zagloba grumbled. “God 
save us from any sudden thaws, rains or floods or it’ll be weeks 
before we see her here agai, 

“The Winter is still holding fast,” the little knight offered. 
“Let’s give her another eight to ten days before we start worry- 
ing. Though I don’t mind telling you I look out towards Mo- 
hilev every day just in case she’s coming home early.” 

“I wish she’d never left!” the old knight burst out. “I’m lost 
here without her!” 

“So why did you advise me to let her go?” 

“TI advised you? I never said anything of the kind! It was all 
your doing!” 

“Let her just get back safe and sound,” sighed the little knight. 
PAadidithic sO @ner the Detten« 

But just then the doors creaked open. They glanced up and 
saw some small, bedraggled creature, covered with snow and 
wrapped in shreds of torn, ragged clothing. 

“Michal! Michal!” the frail apparition squealed pitifully from 
the threshold. 

The little knight leaped to his feet but in that first, startled 
moment he seemed to turn to stone. Amazement stunned him. 
He was unable to move. He only threw out both his arms in 
thunderstruck astonishment and stood waiting dumbly, blinking 
his eyes rapidly as if to focus them on something he didn’t 
understand. 

But Basia stumbled nearer. 

“Michal!” she gasped, and then went on in a cracked, broken 
voice, that was little more than a muffled groan. “Azia betrayed 
us... tried to take me with him... but I got away. Help me!” 


With this she pitched forward to the floor and spilled there 
like a corpse. He came alive with terror. He reached her in one 
bound, swept her up in his arms as if she were a feather, and 
screamed out: “Merciful Christ!” 

But her worn, bloodless face lay as if lifeless on his arm, her 
head dangled loosely when he clutched her closer, and he began 
to howl in a terrible, stricken voice: 


“Baska is dead! She’s dead! God help me!” 


Chapter Fifty-four 


THE NEWS OF BASIA’S RETURN struck all of Hreptyov like a 
thunderbolt, but no one saw her that night nor through the next 
few days other than her husband, Pan Zagloba and the serving 
women. 

She had recovered consciousness just long enough to stammer 
out a few bits and pieces of her story, telling what happened on 
the road to Rashkov. But then she fainted once more, and even 
though everyone made a desperate effort to keep her warm, to 
feed her herbs and wine and even some hot food, and to keep 
her from slipping into shock, an hour later she wasn’t even able 
to recognize her husband, and everybody knew that she was in 
for a grave and protracted illness. 

All of Hreptyov, however, leaped awake and stirred like a 
roiled beehive. The soldiers swarmed into the parade ground as 
soon as the word burst in every barrack that their Lady had come 
back only half alive. The officers assembled in the commandant’s 
main hall, whispering worried speculations to each other, and 
peering anxiously towards the sleeping quarters where Basia had 
been put to bed, but it was a long time before anybody heard 
anything for sure. 

True, the serving women ran like deer through the gathered 
nobles—some on their way to the kitchen for pails of hot water, 
and others running to the apothecary’s store for healing herbs 
and poultices and ointments—but they wouldn’t stop long 
enough to exchange two words. 

Uncertainty weighed like lead on everyone. 
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A dense crowd gathered in the maydan, including many peo- 
ple who came up from the settlement beyond the walls. Ques- 
tions flew from mouth to mouth. Azia’s treason was soon 
common knowledge, along with the news that the Lady saved 
herself in a desperate flight, and that she’d been on the run for 
a whole week without food and rest. A terrifying rage seized the 
assembled soldiers when they heard about this, all the more 
frightening because it was silent and controlled so that no loud 
outbursts would disturb the victim. 

At last, after what seemed like an interminable wait, Pan 
Zagloba came out of the sickroom, his eyes red with weeping, 
his bald pate wet with sweat, and his scanty hair erect with 
despair. The officers ran to him at once and surrounded him 
with their fevered questions. 

“Is she alive? Is she breathing yet?” 

“She’s still alive,” the old man answered. “But God only 
knows if she'll last an hour...” 

Here his low, quavering voice tightened in his throat, his 
lower lip began to tremble, he grasped his head with both his 
hands and sat down heavily on a bench. 

Then he began to quiver with thick, muffled sobs. 

At this sight Pan Mushalski threw his arms around Pan 
Nenashinyetz, whom he didn’t particularly like, and hooted 
mournfully while Pan Nenashinyetz added his own low wail. 
Pan Motovidlo’s eyes bulged out of his head, as if he’d choked 
on something that he couldn’t swallow; Pan Snitko started 
unbuttoning his coat with trembling hands and for no good 
reason; and Pan Hromyka raised his arms to heaven and paced 
like that up and down the room. 

The soldiers massed outside the windows took all these signs 
of desperation to mean that their beloved Basia had given up the 
ghost, and raised a fierce lament and ruckus of their own, which 
enraged Pan Zagloba to such an extent that he hurled himself 
into the maydan like a stone out of a catapult. 

meet, you dogs!” he hissed in a stifled voice. “May the 
lightning smash your bones to pieces!” 

The soldiers understood at once that their howls of grief had 
been premature, and that their beloved Lady was still struggling 
against Death’s dark shadow, but they stayed where they were, 
Waiting in grim silence. 


Meanwhile Pan Zagloba made his way back into the main 
hall, a little calmer than he was before, and sat down on the 
bench again. A woman servant appeared hurriedly in the door 
of Basia’s room just then and the old knight leaped up and 
trotted towards her. 

“What’s happening in there?” he demanded. 

“Nothing. She’s asleep.” 

“Asleep? Then God be praised!” 

“Maybe God will take mercy,” the woman began but the old 
knight wouldn’t let her finish. 

“What's the commandant doing?” 

“He’s at the bedside, master.” 

“That’s good!” the old man snapped. “Now off you go about 
your business!” Then he turned to the officers around him. 
“She’s sleeping,” he announced in a careful whisper and repeated 
the servant woman’s prayer. “Maybe God will take mercy on 
her. Ah, I feel a touch of hope in me again... Phew, I’ve quite 
lost my breath...” 

The others also drew a deep breath of relief. Then they 
crowded around the old knight with hushed, anxious questions. 

“But how did all of this come about, by God? What actually 
happened? How could she get away on foot?” 

“She was on horseback at the start,” the old man murmured 
back, hardly able to make his voice stronger than a whisper. “In 
fact she had two horses, because she knocked down that damned 
Tartar dog, may the plague squeeze the air out of him, and took 
his bahmat for a spare!” 

“A man would hardly dare to believe this!” 

“She smashed him right between the eyes with the grip of his 
own pistol, and because they’d dropped back behind the convoy 
nobody else saw her do it, and she could get away. The wolves 
butchered one of her horses, the other drowned under ice. Oh, 
sweet loving Christ! Imagine that poor little thing alone in the 
forests, in the ice and snow... going night and day on foot 
without food or drink...” 

Here Pan Zagloba couldn’t control. himself and let out an- 
other tearful bellow that broke into his story, and the officers 
clutched at their own heads in wonder, admiration, and pity for 
this brave young woman whom they all loved so much. 

“When she finally came within sight of Hreptyov,” Pan 


Zagloba resumed his account after a long moment, “the poor 
thing was so spent she could no longer recognize the place and 
got ready to die. It’s then she heard the well beams screeching 
in the maydan, figured out that she was almost home, and 
dragged herself here literally on her last breath.” 

“Tf God looked after her in such a terrible adventure,” Pan 
Motovidlo murmured, wiping his wet whiskers, “then He’ll 
protect her through this hard time as well.” 

“You’ve got that right!” all the others chorused eagerly. 
“That’s just how it’ll be!” 


* * x 


Meanwhile another growl of raised angry voices came from 
the men massed in the parade ground, and Pan Zagloba leaped 
up in another rage and dashed through the doors. Rows of fierce 
faces ranked tightly before him, but the soldiers drew back 
respectfully and formed a half circle when he and two other 
officers appeared. 

“Keep quiet, you damned dogs!”’*he roared. “You hear me? Or 
Mae..!” 

But before the old knight could finish his threat, a far more 
dangerous man stepped out of the ranks and took two steps 
forward. This was Zydor Lusnia, the dragoons’ regimental ser- 
geant-major, a dour Mazurian who was Volodyovski’s favorite 
soldier, and who was known for saying exactly what he meant 
and never to mince his words. 

“What it is, sir, by Your Honor’s leave,” he barked out in a 
voice that brooked no discussion. “That since that scurvy mon- 
grel tried to harm our Lady, we want to march on him straight 
away to have our revenge. I’m the one that says it, but every- 
body wants it. And if the colonel can’t leave the post to go after 
that son of a bitch himself, then we’ll ride under another offi- 
cers command, all the way to the Crimea if that’s what it takes, 
so’s to get our own back on that murdering dog and pay him for 
our Lady!” 

An ice-cold, unforgiving peasant hatred rang in the sergeant- 
majors voice. The dragoons and the common men-at-arms 
from the nobles’ regiments started to snarl and mutter and grind 
their teeth and rattle their sabers, and the deep booming growl 


that swept across the maydan sounded as deadly as the fury of a 
wakened bear. 

The sergeant-major stood rigidly at attention, awaiting the 
reply, and the grim, determined ranks stood as rigidly behind 
him, and each fierce, threatening face mirrored such an impla- 
cable conviction that even their iron discipline couldn’t hold 
acaliast te 

The silence stretched until some other voice boomed out 
from the rear ranks. 

“That man’s blood is the best medicine there is, for what 
troubles the Lady!” 


* x x 


Pan Zagloba’s anger was quite gone by then. He was pro- 
foundly moved by the troopers’ love for his adored little war- 
rior. Besides, the mention of medicine lit another bright idea in 
his fertile mind. He decided to have a top-notch physician 
brought at once for Basia. Living as deep in the wilderness a8all 
of them did, no one had thought of it at first, but there were. 
several well-known medics living in Kamyenetz. Among them 
was a certain Greek—a rich, famous man who owned a lot of 


property in that city—and who was so skilled in his craft and 
practice that he was generally regarded as almost a magician. But 
would he come? 

It seemed to Pan Zagloba that since the Greek was both so 
rich and famous that even magnates addressed him as Master, he 
might refuse this housecall no matter what the price, if it meant 
a long, hurried trip to the far boundaries of civilization. He 
pondered the problem for a while, then said: 

“Justice and retribution won’t miss that prince of mongrels. I 
swear it to you. And I assure you that this arch-hound would 
much rather have His Majesty the King vow vengeance against 
him than to have Zagloba doing it. But I can’t swear that he’s 
still alive because our Lady banged him in the head with a 
pistol-butt when she got away. But now’s not the time to talk 
about that. Now we must save the Lady!” 

“We'd gladly trade our lives for hers!” Lusnia shot back at 
once. 

“IT know. So would I. A medic would serve her better though, 
just now.” Pan Zagloba turned a serious face on the grim ser- 


geant-major. “Listen, Lusnia. In Kamyenetz there’s a famous 
pill-pusher, name of Rodopoulos. You’ll ride to him and you’ll 
tell him that his lordship, the Ordinary-General of Podolia, 
twisted his foot right outside Kamyenetz and needs his attention. 
fem ve cot that?” 

“Sir!” Lusnia barked. 

“And as soon as you’ve got him on the other side of the city 
walls, grab him by the neck, jam him on a horse or throw a hop 
sack over him, and bring him here to Hreptyov at the gallop! I'll 
have fresh horses posted for you in stages all along the way so 
you ll fly like the wind. Only make sure you get him here alive 
because he’s useless to us as a corpse.” 

A growl of approval swept across the ranks, and Lusnia 
twitched his ferocious mustache. “He’s as good as here,” he said. 
“There’s no worry about that.” 

“Go, then!” 

“There’s one more thing, Your Honor.” 

“What more do you need?” 

“What if he croaks afterwards?” 

“Let him croak, as long as he’s alive while he’s here! Now 
take six men and go!” 

Lusnia vanished. A crowd of others ran to saddle horses, glad 
they could do something to help their sick Lady, and in about 
the time it takes to say six Hail Marys, six men rode out with 
Lusnia at a gallop, while others trotted out behind them with a 
herd of remounts. 


* * * 


Pleased with himself, Pan Zagloba went back to the main hall 
of the house, and a moment later Volodyovski came out of the 
sickroom. 

The little knight was changed almost beyond recognition; he 
seemed only half aware of what was going on everywhere 
around him, and quite deaf to all the sympathy and commisera- 
tion that was offered to him. 

All he said to Pan Zagloba was that Basia was still asleep, still 
breathing. And then he slumped listlessly on a bench and stared 
with blank, empty eyes at the door behind which she lay. It 
seemed to all the gathered officers that he was straining to hear 
something in that other room so they clamped their fists over 


their mouths and tried to hold their breaths. Not even a whisper 
broke their total silence. 

At last Pan Zagloba stirred, sighed, shook himself like an 
wakening old hound, and approached the little knight on tiptoe. 
“Michal?” he said. 

“Hmm?” 

“I sent to Kamyenetz for a medic. But... should we maybe 
send for somebody else...? 

Volodyovski’s blank stare shifted for a moment as he tried to 
understand what the old knight was saying, but apparently he 
failed. . 

“For a priest?” Pan Zagloba offered. “Father Kaminski could 
be here by morning...” 

The little knight closed his eyes at that, his face became as 
white as a winding sheet, and he turned away to stare into the 
fire. 

“Oh Jesus! Jesus! Jesus!” he started to repeat in a strangled 
whisper. 

Pan Zagloba sighed, asked him nothing more, and went out 
to give the necessary orders and make the arrangements. 


* * * 


When he returned Volodyovski was no longer there but the 
other officers told him that the little knight had run to his wife 
who had began to call for him. No one could guess, however, if 
Basia had called out in full consciousness of what she was doing 
or if it was just a cry born of her fever and hallucinations. 

The old gentleman soon discovered that it was the fever. 

Basia’s cheeks were radiant with a scarlet flush. She seemed 
aglow with health. Her eyes were shining with a feverish bright- 
ness but they seemed as blank and as void of reason as if the 
whites had spilled across the iris and rendered her sightless. Her 
thin hands searched for something desperately along the quilt. 
Volodyovski lay with his head at her feet, looking half dead 
himself. 

From time to time the sick woman muttered some disjointed 
phrases, or spoke a word or two aloud and quite clearly, and 
“Hreptyov” was one that came the most often. Wherever she 
thought she was, it must have been somewhere on her journey. 
Pan Zagloba was particularly worried by those restless hands 


because their mindless grasping at the empty air suggested the 
proximity of death. He was a widely experienced man who'd 
seen many people die before his eyes but no death had such an 
effect on him as the approach of this one. He thought his heart 
would split with grief at the sight of this small, fragile flower 
wilting before her time. He understood at once that there was 
nothing that a man could do to keep that dimming life from 
flickering out altogether. Only God could help. So he knelt at 
the foot of Basia’s bed and plunged into fervent prayer. 

Meanwhile Basia’s quick, chaotic breathing seemed to come 
harder by the minute. A grim, rasping rattle sounded among the 
panting, shallow gasps, and Volodyovski jumped to his feet in 
terror. Pan Zagloba also got off his knees and the two of them 
stared at each other with the utmost horror and despair. They 
were convinced that Basia was dying. But this terrifying moment 
lasted for only a short while. Basia’s breath soon settled down 
again and returned to normal. 

From that moment on the two men seemed to live suspended 
between hope and fear. The night dragged by. Each minute 
seemed like at least an hour of anxiety and waiting. 

The other officers also waited, whispering in the main hall. 
None of them went to bed that night. All sat slumped wearily 
on their benches and watched the closed doors of the sickroom, 
or wandered about the bright, spacious chamber, with their eyes 
fixed gloomily on the floor, or nodded sleepily where they were, 
lulled by the warmth of the fireside and the silence of their vigil, 
and snatching odd moments of sleep when it stole upon them. 
A servant lad entered now and then to throw another log into 
the crackling fire, and each time the door creaked open to let 
him in, the officers leaped to their feet thinking that this was 
Volodyovski or Zagloba, and that they were about to hear the 
dreaded words: “She’s dead!” 


* * * 


Meanwhile the night had ebbed, the roosters started crowing, 
and the sick young woman went on struggling with her fevered 
illness. A howling wind rose up not long before the sunrise; it 
lashed the roof and the windows with dark streams of rain; it 
boomed and roared among the chinked logs, and within the 
thatch, and rattled in the rafters; it hissed down the chimney and 
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sent thick clouds of smoke and sparks billowing into the room. 
Pan Motovidlo tiptoed out at first light because he had to take 
out a patrol that morning but all the others stayed. The new day 
was as pale as if it were also ill and dying and anxious to cover 
itself with the grey shroud of clouds. Its weak, trembling light 
crept in through the windows and fell on drawn and exhausted 
faces: 

Out in the maydan, the routines of the outpost garrison went 
on with their disciplined sameness, no different than those of 
any other day. Hoof beats rattled on the stable ramps through 
the hiss and booming of the wind. The long wooden beams 
creaked and groaned at the wells and at the watering troughs. 
There was the normal sound of soldiers’ voices as the men went 
about their assigned morning tasks. But soon another sound 
intruded: the thin tinkling of a bell announced that Father 
Kaminski had come with the holy sacrament. 

When he entered the main hall, dressed in a whiteysiepiige 
over his black cassock, all the officers went down on their knees 
as if there was a special ceremonial content to the moment, after 
which death was sure to come. The sick woman who hardly 
seemed to breathe remained unconscious, locked within her 
fever so that she couldn’t be confessed and given absolution, but 
the priest gave her the last rites with the holy oils, and then set 
about comforting the small knight, urging him to surrender to 
the will of God. But this had no effect on Volodyovski because 
no words he heard were able to pierce through the wall of pain 
around him. 

Death hovered over Basia all that day. 

It seemed to all who were there that it crouched darkly 
overhead like a watchful spider in some murky corner of the 
ceiling, and that it crept out into the light now and then and 
dropped down on its silvery thread towards Basia’s pillow, and 
that its shadow brushed against her hot, pale forehead while her 
bright young soul spread out its wings to fly away from Hrep- 
tyov, to cross those unimaginable distances of eternity and go 
beyond the bounds of life to another shore. 

But then death retreated. It hid again like a waiting spider in 
the darkened ceiling and hope gleamed once more in the hearts 
and minds of the gathered men. 

It was, however, only a passing temporary hope. No one there 
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dared to expect that Basia could live through such a serious 
illness, not after all the hardships and ordeals of her desperate 
journey. Volodyovski had no hope at all so that Pan Zagloba 
began to fear for his small friend’s life, and even though he was 
quite heartsick and bereft himself beside Basia’s sickbed, he took 
the time to urge the other officers to look after their over- 
wrought commander. 

“For God’s sake!” he urged one of them after another. “Keep 
an eye on him, will you? This is the most terrible thing that’s 
ever happened to him. He might just turn a knife on himself!” 

The thought of suicide didn’t occur to Pan Volodyovski, but 
he asked himself constantly through that grief and pain that were 
threatening to tear him apart: ‘How am I to stay here when she’s 
leaving us? How can I part from that sweet, loving soul? What will she 
say when she looks for me on that other shore and doesn’t see me 
walking at her side?’ 

With such thoughts for company, he wanted to die right along 
with her. He craved that final moment of togetherness with all 
of his heart, because just as he couldn’t imagine any kind of life 
for himself without her, so he believed that she too would miss 
him in that other world, that he was important to her happiness, 
and that she'd want him near her. 


* * * 


Late in the afternoon the evil spider slipped away once more 
into its dark shadows, Basia’s flush receded, and her temperature 
fell enough to allow her some moments of consciousness and 
awareness. 

She kept her eyes closed for a while, then opened them and 
peered carefully into the face of the little knight. “Mihalku,” she 
asked. “Am I in Hreptyove” 

“Yes, my love!” he answered, clamping his teeth shut in 
anguish and pity. 

“And you’re really here?”’ 

“Yes! How do you feel?” 

/Oh, so well...” 

It was clear that she didn’t know herself if she was conscious 
and seeing what she saw, or if she was still talking to her fevered 
dreams. But she regained full consciousness steadily from then 
on. 


At nightfall, Sergeant-major Lusnia clattered into the com- 
pound along with his men, and spilled the Kamyenetz physician 
out of a sack at the main house door, along with all his herbs and 
medications. 

The Greek looked half dead. In fact he wasn’t far from dying 
out of terror, and he kept fainting and collapsing for a little 
while. He had assumed that he was seized by bandits and dragged 
off into the wilderness for ransom, but it didn’t take him long to 
get the sense of his surroundings. Once reassured that he was 
making only another housecall, even though it was by an un- 
usual sort of invitation, he set about his work with energy and 
skill. 

He was all the more devoted to his patient’s care after Pan 
Zagloba showed him a satchel full of minted silver and a loaded 
pistol. “That’s your reward for her life,” he told him. “And that’s 
for her death.” And late that same night, sometime towards 
morning, the evil spider hid himself for good. 

“She'll be ill a long time but she will get well!” the medic 
announced, and this good news flew like lightning into the 
maydan and beyond the walls and echoed throughout the fort 
and countryside of Hreptyov. 

When he first heard it, Volodyovski finally allowed himself to 
break; he fell to his knees and burst into such a cleansing and 
healing flood of tears that it seemed as if the sobbing would blow 
Inisselvest apart. 

Pan Zagloba grew weak with relief and joy. His florid face was 
quite awash with sweat. He barely staggered to a bench, crying 
out “Get me a drink, somebody!” in his passing, when his legs 
gave way. 

All the other officers hugged and embraced each other. 

Out in the maydan, all the dragoons, the men-at-arms and Pan 
Motovidlo’s Cossacks gathered as before. Only the most power- 
ful entreaties kept them from disturbing Basia with a roaring 
cheer. But they were determined to show their joy, and their 
gratitude to God for her recovery, and they started pleading for 
a gift of a few captured marauders from the Hreptyov cellars, so 
that they might hang them as a votive offering. 

But the little knight refused them. 


Chapter Fifty-five 


BASIA REMAINED so gravely ill for another week, that if it weren’t 
for the assurances given by the medic, both Pan Zagloba and the 
little knight would have supposed that her life might flicker out at 
any moment. 

It took the full seven days for her to improve, so that she felt 
much better. She was now fully conscious and aware. The medic 
warned that she might have to stay in bed for a month or more, 
but it was quite certain that she’d eventually return to full health 
and to all her strength. 

Volodyovski, who hardly took a step away from her bedside 
in all of this time, seemed to fall in love with her all over again, 
and—if this were possible for a man who loved her almost to the 
point of adoration—to care for her even more. Sometimes, as he 
sat beside her and watched that drawn little face into which her 
old joy of life was beginning to return, and those merry eyes 
which filled each day with more of her loving and lighthearted 
spirit, he felt like laughing and weeping all at the same time, and 
like shouting out: “She’s getting better, my Baska! She is getting 
well!” 

And then he covered her hands with kisses, and kissed those 
poor small feet which had pushed so bravely through the snows 
to Hreptyov, and he knew that his love and admiration for her 
had now soared to a wholly new realm of affection. He also felt 
an immense gratitude to God. 

“Im not a rich man,” he said one day in front of Pan Zagloba 
and all his officers, “but even if I were to work my fingers to the 
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bone, I’ll manage to put up a little church somewhere, even if 
it’s only a wooden one. That way each time I hear the bells I'll 
remember God’s mercy and I’ll be grateful all over again.” 

“God grant that we first get through the Turkish war,” Pan 
Zagloba offered. 

But the little knight only smiled a little and twitched his 
whiskers with a thoughtful nod. 

“The Almighty knows what would please Him best,” he said. 
“Tf it’s to be the church, then he’ll bring me through unharmed. 
But if He’d rather that I spilled my blood for Him, then I won’t 
skimp on it, you can be sure of that.” 


* x * 


Along with her health, Basia was quick to recover her good 
humor. Two weeks later she had her door left ajar in the 
evening, and when the officers gathered in the hall as usual, she 
called out to them in her silvery voice: “Good evening gentle- 
men! I’m not going to die any more, so there!” 

“Praise be the God on high!” the officers answered in a single 
chorus. 

“Slava Bohu, detyno mylenkaya!” Pan Motovidlo called out all 
alone. He looked at Basia with a particularly fatherly affection 
and he always spoke in Ruthenian when he was especially 
moved. “Glory to God, sweet child!” 

“Isn’t it incredible what happened?” Basia went on, invisible 
behind her door. “Who'd have thought it possible? But all’s well 
that ends well, don’t you think?” 

“God watches over the innocent!” they all chorused again. 

“Ha! And Pan Zagloba used to laugh at me that I’ve more 
liking for a saber than for a spinning wheel. Good enough! But 
a lot of good I’d have done with a spindle or a sewing needle! 
Still, I expect you’ll agree that I did well out there?” 

“An angel wouldn’t have done it better!” 

Pan Zagloba worried that Basia would be tired by this ex- 
change and brought it to an end by closing the door. But she 
didn’t thank him for it. On the contrary, wanting to keep 
chatting—and, above all, to hear herself praised for her courage 
and determination—she hissed at him angrily like a cat. Now 
that the danger was long past, she was extremely proud of how 
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she’d treated Azia, and demanded an inordinate amount of praise 
and attention. 

“I did do well, didn’t I!” she’d say over and over to the little 
knight. “Don’t you think I did?” 

And he, obedient to her will, praised her and kissed her hands 
and eyes, until Pan Zagloba pretended to be disgusted with it all. 

“She’ll get as spoiled as rotten apple,” he’d mutter gruffly to 
hide his own adoration of the little warrior. “There will be no 
living with her after this.” 


* * * 


The great joy that gripped everyone in Hreptyov, was dark- 
ened only by the thought of how much damage Azia’s treason 
did to the Commonwealth, and by the terrible fate of old Pan 
Novovyeyski, Zosia and her mother, and Evka. What happened 
in Rashkov was already known in detail not only in Hreptyov 
but in Kamyenetz as well, and Basia almost fell ill again with 
worry. Pan Myslishevski, who still hoped to convert the turn- 
coat Lipki to the service of the Commonwealth, was the first to 
tell the story in Hreptyov. Pan Bogush arrived a few days after 
him, and then came reports directly from Mohilev and Yampol. 

There Azia failed to surprise the little garrisons. Pan Gorjhen- 
ski proved a better soldier than he was an orator and didn’t let 
himself be taken unawares. He intercepted Azia’s message to the 
Lipki left in Mohilev, attacked them himself with his handful of 
Mazurian infantry, and either killed them all or took them 
prisoners. Moreover, he sent a timely warning to the garrison in 
Yampol, so that this border town also escaped a massacre and 
destruction, and the regular troops which had been chasing 
shadows in the Steppe, returned to their posts soon after. 

Rashkov alone fell victim to Azia’s treason, and Pan Volody- 
ovski received a long report from Pan Bialoglovski who had 
been sent there to replace young Adam Novovyeyski. 

‘It’s a good thing I came here,’ Bialoglovski wrote, ‘because 
Novovyeyski isn’t in a fit condition for any military function. He looks 
more like a skeleton these days than a human being and I fear we’ll lose 
a splendid cavalier because his pain and grief have quite broken him. 
And why wonder? His father was butchered like an ox, his sister’s was 
given to Adurovitch to use at his pleasure, and his little fiancee is now 


the slave of Azia himself. There’s no help for them now, even if there 
was some way to buy them back to freedom. 

‘We know this from one of Azia’s Lipki who twisted his back in the 
river crossing,’ the letter went on, ‘and whom our men caught and 
questioned on the coals. Azia, Krytchinski and Adurovitch have gone 
south, heading for Adrianople. Novovyeyski is mad to go after them, 
saying he has to get his revenge on Azia even if he has to tear him right 
out of the Sultan’s camp. He was always ready to jump into the hottest 
fire so it’s no surprise, especially now when it’s a matter of his little 
Zosia, over whose fate we are all in tears because she was a sweet and 
gentle child who won all our hearts. 

‘I do what I can to calm Novovyeyski, telling him that Azia will 
come to us on his own, because the war is now a certainty and it’s just 
as sure that the Tartars will come first as they always do. 

I’ve word from Moldavia,’ Bialoglovski wrote, ‘and even from 
some Turkish traders, that the Sultan’s army is already assembling 
below the Balkans. All the Hordes are coming, and so are the Spahis, 
which is what they call their picked cavalry, and the Sultan with the 
janissaries is due any day. My dear friend, all of the East is marching 
against us and we have no more than a handful of troops! Our only 
hope is to hold them at Kamyenetz which, I pray to God, has been well 
prepared. It’s Spring already in Adrianople, and it will be here soon as 
well, because the rains are already with us and new grass is starting to 
show. I’m falling back on Yampol because Rashkov is just a pile of ashes 
with neither food nor shelter. Besides, the way I see it, they’ll be calling 
us all in from these border outposts before very long.’ 


* * * 


The little knight had heard from another source, and possibly 
a better one, that the war was now inevitable, because he kept 
in touch with the Turkish governor of Khotim, his blood- 
brother and opposite number in Moldavia just across the Dni- 
ester. He had even forwarded the Turk’s warning to the Hetman 
a short time before. However Bialoglovski’s letter made a pow- 
erful impression since it came from the Commonwealth’s far- 
thest listening post and confirmed all he’d heard before. But it 
wasn’t the certainty of war that worried him just then. He was 
terribly concerned about Basia’s safety. 

“The Hetman’s orders pulling us out of here will come any 
day,” he shared his anxiety with Pan Zagloba. “And in the 


meantime here’s Baska, unable to travel, and in such foul 
weather too!” 

“Let there be ten sets of orders!” Pan Zagloba huffed. “Baska 
comes first! We’ll sit here till she’s back to health. The war isn’t 
going to start right away, not until the rains stop and the floods 
recede. After all, they'll be hauling heavy guns and a siege train 
to Kamyenetz and they need solid ground for that.” 

“And you’re always ready to act on your own,” the little 
colonel snorted with impatience. “Orders aren’t something you 
can ignore for the sake of your own private business.” 

“Ha! If you’re fonder of your orders than of Basia, then by all 
means load her on a cart and go! I know, I know... You’re ready 
to help her with a pitchfork if she can’t climb into a wagon on 
her own, and all for the sake of your precious orders! May the 
Devil take you all with your discipline and orders! In the old 
days a man did what he could, and he left alone what he couldn’t 
do. You’re full of love and concern for Baska when it comes to 
talking, but let somebody shout ‘Let’s go get the Turk’ and you'll 
spit all that caring and compassion out of your mouth like a 
cherry pit, and you'll drag that poor little thing beside your 
horse on a rope!” 

“I'm not concerned about Basia?” the little knight shouted in 
amazement. “You should worry about God’s anger when you 
say such things!” 


* * * 


But Basia’s safety was far too important for them both to 
bicker about it. Pan Zagloba huffed and puffed for a while 
longer, really angry that his beloved little warrior wasn’t getting 
the first consideration, but one look at Volodyovski’s worried 
face stirred him to some compassion of his own. 

“Michal,” he began. “Take what I say the way I mean it. I love 
her. She’s like a daughter to me. My worry comes from a father’s 
heart. You know me. We’ve done some great things together 
but have I ever risked my head without a good reason? Would I 
still be here, waiting like a horseshoe under the Turkish ham- 
mer, if it weren’t for her? Wouldn’t I be better off taking my 
ease in some quiet backwater, far from any war, to which my age 
entitles me anyway, and to which nobody in his right mind 
could object? And who was it that tied you and Baska together 


in the first place? If it wasn’t me, then order me to gulp down a 
bucket of water without flavoring it with something stronger.” 

“My life wouldn’t be enough to pay you with for that,” the 
little knight replied. “I’ve thought for some time that once the 
war begins you'll take Baska to the Skshetuskis in the Lukov 
country. It’s hard to imagine that the tchambuls will get that far 
into the Commonwealth.” 

“Tll do it for you,” the fat knight assured him hastily, “even 
though I’d really lke to take another crack at those thieving 
Turks. There’s nothing worse on earth than that filthy nation 
that won’t touch pork and doesn’t drink wine!” 

“There’s just one thing that I’m afraid of,” the little knight 
confided. 

“Such as what?” 

“That Baska will put up a fight to go to Kamyenetz to be there 
beside me. I shake like a leaf, I tell you, when I think about it. 
And she’ll put up a fight, you know she will, as there’s a God in 
Jealeeniceve! | 

“So you'll forbid it. Haven’t we had enough harm done 
around here just because you let her have her way in everything, 
and that you agreed to that Rashkov expedition even though I 
cried out against it from the start?” 

“Now there’s a lie!” Volodyovski snorted in derision. “You 
wouldn't give any advice at all.” 

“When I refuse to give advice,” the old knight sniffed loftily, 
“it’s even worse than if I argued for a week against it.” 

“Baska should’ve learned her lesson, but you know how she 
is! If she sees a sword hanging over my head she’]I insist on being 
therestoo, 

“So you'll forbid it, I repeat. For God’s sake! What a hen- 
pecked husband you turned out to be!” 

“Henpecked or not, I’ll confess one thing,” the little knight 
sighed. “When she pushes those tiny fists into her eyes and 
begins to weep, or even if she only pretends that she’s weeping, 
all my resolution melts like butter in a frying pan. There’s no 
help for it. She must’ve put some kind of spell on me. Oh, PI 
send her off, alright, because her safety is a lot dearer to me than 
my life, and you know that too. But when I think that I’ll have 
to upset her like I will, then I swear I’d rather choke to death.” 


“Michal!” the old knight cried. “Put God in your heart and 
don’t let yourself be led by the nose!” 

“Huh! Some advice! And who was it who said just a while ago 
that I had neither mercy nor compassion for Baska?” 

“What was that?” Pan Zagloba cocked a palm beside his ear, 
pretending not to hear. 

“You’re known for your perspicacity, my friend. Your mind 
is a wonder. But here you are, just as stumped for a good idea 
and scratching your head like the worst of us.” 

“That’s because I’m pondering the best arguments to use.” 

“And what if she puts her fists in her eyes straight away?” 

“Ay, ay! And she’ll do that, as there’s a God in heaven!” Pan 
Zagloba cried, clearly as worried about it as Volodyovski. 

So they racked their brains, knowing full well that Basia could 
impose her will on them in almost anything she wanted. 

Her illness, in which she’d come so close to death, frightened 
them both to such an extent that they truly let her have her way 
in everything. They loved her so much that the need of doing 
something that would cause her any kind of grief made them 
shake with terror. 

Neither of them doubted for a moment that, in the end, she’d 
comply dutifully with their cruel verdict. No wife of that era 
could or would oppose a husband’s will for long, and Basia was 
a good and caring wife along with all those other qualities that 
made her loved by everyone around her. But when it came to 
seeing those little fists clenched tight and clamped against her 
eyes, even Pan Zagloba would much rather charge a regiment of 
janissaries singlehanded. 


Chapter Fifty-six 


IN THE MEANTIME, something happened that very afternoon 
which, they were both sure, would solve the problem of convinc- 
ing Basia that she should not accompany Pan Michal to Kamy- 
enetz. 

This unexpected help came in the form of very welcome 
guests when, close to evening, and without any advance warning 
whatsoever, Sir Hassling and Lady Ketling appeared in Hrep- 
tyov. The joy and amazement at this surprise reunion were 
beyond description. The visitors were also overjoyed to hear 
that Basia felt much better. Krysia ran at once into Basia’s room 
and the squeals and cries that came out of there immediately 
announced Basia’s own great joy. 

Ketling and Volodyovski clung to each other a long time, 
holding each other at arm’s length only long enough to take a 
good look at a friend that neither of them had seen for half a 
dozen years, and then embracing each other joyfully all over 
again. 

“As God’s my witness!” the little knight said at last. “A 
Hetman’s baton wouldn’t please me more than seeing you again. 
But what are you doing in these parts?” 

“The Hetman has appointed me commander of artillery in 
Kamyenetz,” Ketling told him, “so my wife and I are now living 
there. The first thing we heard was the story of your troubles 
here so we set out for Hreptyov straight away. God be thanked 
that everything turned out so well for you and Basia after all that 
happened. To tell you the truth, we rode here in a great anxiety, 
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not knowing if we were coming to share your mourning or your 
joy.” 

“The joy! The joy!” Pan Zagloba broke in, interrupting. 
“Now there’s another reason for a celebration!” 

“But how did that whole thing come about?” Ketling pressed. 

The little knight and Pan Zagloba raced each other to tell the 
whole story, and Ketling only raised his eyes and arms to the 
ceiling, full of admiration for Basia’s courage and spirit. Then it 
was Ketling’s turn to tell his friends how he and his wife had 
prospered since their last time together. 

“After our wedding we settled close to the Courland border,” 
he reported. “And we’re so happy there that Paradise couldn’t 
be any better. Marrying Krysia, I knew very well that I was 
taking on a celestial being, a creature not of this earth so to 
speak, and now I’m more sure of it than ever.” 

Pan Zagloba and Volodyovski immediately remembered the 
old Ketling they knew, the one who always expressed himself in 
lofty and poetic terms, and for whom women tended to become 
objects of distant adoration. 

“Tell me, though,” Pan Zagloba asked. “Did some earthy 
event happen to befall that celestial creature? The kind that kicks 
its legs about and sucks on its thumb?” 

“God gave us a son!” Ketling said. “And now again, as you 
mment have noticed...” 

“I noticed,” Pan Zagloba broke in again and bent a stern eye 
on the little knight who started moving his mustache nervously 
up and down at once. “We’ve nothing like that to report around 
here.” 

“Baska asks you all to join us if you would,” Krysia said just 
then, appearing for a moment in the doorway to the inner room. 


* * * 


Krysia’s return to the main hall put a quick end to further 
revelations, and they followed her to Basia’s room where their 
joyful greetings resumed once again. Ketling kissed Basia’s 
hands, Volodyovski kissed the hand of Krysia, and all of them 
peered at each other with great curiosity, like all people do who 
haven’t seen each other a long time. 

Ketling had altered least of all. His hair was cut short now in 
the Polish fashion, which made him look much younger. Krysia, 


however, was changed almost beyond recognition. She was no 
longer as lithe and lissome as before. Her complexion had 
become more pale, which made the soft down above her upper 
lip more pronounced and darker. 

All that seemed to be left of the breathtaking girl who had so 
entranced Pan Volodyovski were her magnificent dark eyes, 
their long, curving lashes, and a warm and sunny gentleness in 
her face. But those delicate features which had once been so 
subtle in their line and shading had lost their purity and shed 
their enchantment. Her body had thickeried. This could have 
been just a passing thing, Pan Michal supposed, due to her 
condition, but when he compared her with his Basia, he 
couldn’t get over his own amazing luck. 

‘For God’s sake!’ he asked himself. ‘How could I’ve fallen for her 
when they were both together? Where did I lose my eyes?’ 

Basia, in contrast, seemed beyond the ordinary criteria of 
beauty to the delighted Ketling, and she was indeed dazzling 
with her tawny hair tumbling across her forehead and with her 
pale complexion which had lost its customary, healthy flush 
during her long illness, and which seemed as delicate and trans- 
lucent as the petals of a fresh white rose. Now her small face was 
aglow with joy and her little nostrils quivered with excitement. 
She looked so young just then that she seemed hardly older than 
a child, and at first sight she appeared ten years younger than 
Ketling’s own Krysia. 

But her childlike beauty had only one effect on the poetic and 
sentimental Ketling. He looked at his own wife with even 
greater caring and affection, because he always felt somewhat 
guilty where she was concerned. 


* * * 


The two women had already told each other everything that 
could be related in such a short time, so now the whole gather- 
ing settled around Basia’s bed and started recalling their old 
times together. But this conversation didn’t work too well. 
Those old times contained some matters that none of them 
wanted to talk about or even to remember. There were the 
liberties that Pan Volodyovski had taken with Krysia. There was 
his indifference to his adored Basia, and there were various 
broken promises and acts of desperation. The time they had all 


spent together in Ketling’s little manor had a great deal of charm 
for everyone, and all of them remembered it with pleasure, but 
talking about it was another matter. 

Finally Ketling reached for another subject. 

“I haven’t told you yet,” he said, “that we stopped off at the 
Skshetuskis on our way south from the Courland border. What 
wonderful friends they are! They wouldn’t hear of our leaving 
for a full two weeks and gave us such a welcome that Heaven 
feeelf couldn t be any better.” 

“For God’s sake!” Pan Zagloba cried. “And how are the 
Skshetuskis? Did you find Yan at home as well?” 

“We did because he’d just come home on leave, along with 
three of his older sons who are already serving in the Hetman’s 
regular contingent.” 

“I haven’t seen Skshetuski since the time of our wedding,” 
sighed the little knight. “He and his sons were here in the Wild 
Lands with their regiment later on, but we didn’t get a chance 
fossee cach other.” 

“They all miss you terribly, by the way,’ Ketling told Zagloba. 

“And I miss them!” the old noble sniffed. “But here’s how it 
felesitenere and I miss them over there, but if I go there I’ll be 
lost without this kitten here... That’s the way it goes in life, I 
expect. You get a cold wind blowing in one ear or the other and 
there’s no help for it... And it’s worst for a lonely old man who 
doesn’t have a child or a corner of his own, because if I had 
something of my own to love I wouldn’t have to love what 
belongs to others.” 

“Your own children wouldn't be able to love you more than 
Michal and I,” Basia said. 

Pleased and moved, the old knight quickly shelved his 
thoughts of loneliness, fell into an excellent good humor, huffed 
a few more times to voice his satisfaction, and announced: “I was 
a fool that time in Ketling’s house when I played the match- 
maker for the four of you and never gave a thought to myself! 
@emete was still time then...” 

And here he turned to the two young women. 

“Admit it!” he ordered. “You were both desperately in love 
with me and each of you would’ve far rather married me than 
Michal or Ketling!”’ | 

“That goes without saying!” Basia cried. 


“Helen Skshetuska would also have rather picked me in her 
time,” the old knight observed. “Ha! It’s too late now! Ah, but 
that’s a fine, steady, settled woman, that Helen of mine, made to 
my quiet tastes, not some harum-scarum whipper-snapper who 
runs around scaring people and knocking the teeth out of some 
Tartar’s head. And how is she doing? Healthy? Well?” 

“She’s well,” Ketling answered. “Only she’s a bit troubled at 
the moment because her two middle sons just ran away from 
school and joined the army. Skshetuski himself is quite pleased 
about it, I mean that the youngsters have so much spirit in them, 
but a mother is always a mother!” 

“Do they have a lot of children, then?” Basia asked and sighed. 

“They’ve twelve boys,” Ketling said. “And now they’ve 
Starred Glutiertainsexs | 

“Ha! There’s a special blessing on that house,” Pan Zagloba 
nodded. “I raised that whole brood at my own breast, so to 
speak, like a pelican who feeds her young with her own flesh. 
But I’ve got to twist the ears off that middle pair. If they had to 
run off to the army, the least they should’ve done is run here to 
Michal... Hmm, which ones could they be? Must be Mihalko 
and Yasiek. There’s such a swarm of them over there that their 
own father can’t keep their names straight. Nor will you see a 
crow for a mile around the house because those rascals shot them 
all out of the trees years ago. I tell you, you wouldn’t find 
another woman like Helen if you were to search for one with a 
lighted candle! Each time I told her, ‘sweetheart, the lads are 
growing up, I need another pup to pester and torment me,’ she'd snort 
at me to behave myself, but nine months later there’d be another 
little fellow kicking at the air! You could make bets on that! 
Imagine this, it came to such a pass that if there’s a woman in 
the district who can’t quite manage to effect her own maternal 
state, she’ll borrow a piece of clothing from Helen to wear, and 
it works every time!” 

Everyone was quite amazed by this revelation and all of them 
sat in silence for a while, and the little knight murmured sud- 
denly: “Baska! Did you hear that?” 

“Michal, will you be quiet?” she replied. 


* * * 


But Michal didn’t want to keep quiet just then because a new 


idea popped up in his head, especially since it suddenly appeared 
possible to combine two important matters, the one that dealt 
with his own long delayed family and Basia’s safety too, so he 
began to speak in a deliberately off-hand and careless manner, as 
if he was merely musing to himself, and as if it were the most 
normal and expected thing in all the world. 

“By God’s grace!” he said. “It'd be worthwhile to pay the 
Skshetuskis a visit! He won’t be there, I know that, because he’ll 
be back with the Hetman before very long, but she has a good 
brain in her head and she never tempts God’s patience and 
forbearance, so she'll be at home.” 

And here he turned to Krysia. 

“Spring’s on its way and the weather will be fine for traveling. 
It’s too soon for Basia just now to make any kind of journey, but 
later on, when she’s fit to travel, I wouldn’t put up much of an 
objection. It’s a friend’s duty to look in on an old war comrade. 
Pan Zagloba could escort the two of you, and come Fall, when 
things quieten down around here, I’d make my way up there 
myself and join you...” 

“That’s a great idea!” Pan Zagloba cried. “I have to go anyway 
because I’ve fed them quite enough of my ingratitude. Ha! They 
must think I’ve forgotten they are still alive! That’s quite enough 
to shame me for ever!” 

“What would you say to that, milady?” Volodyovski asked, 
peering anxiously into Krysia’s eyes. 

“I'd be pleased to go,’”’she answered with her usual gentleness 
@mcequietness. “But I’m afraid I can’t.” 

“And why’s that?” 

“Because I'll stay in Kamyenetz with my husband and I won’t 
leave him there alone no matter what happens.” 

“Dear God, what am I hearing?” Volodyovski shouted, seeing 
his best laid plans crumbling so unexpectedly around him. 
“You'll be in a fortress which is bound to be besieged! And by 
an enemy who shows no consideration for anyone: man, woman 
or child. I wouldn’t say much if it was a war with some civilized 
Opponent, but this is pure barbarism we'll be facing there. Do 
you have any idea, milady, what happens in a city that’s taken 
by assault? Do you have any notion of captivity among the Turks 
and Tartars? ’Struth! I can’t believe my ears!” 


“However,” Krysia said, calm and firm as always. “That’s how 
it Mas tombe: © 

“Ketling!” the little knight appealed in despair. “Don’t you 
have any say in this matter? Put God in your heart, man! Don’t 
let yourself be controlled like this!” 

“We talked about it all a long time,” Ketling said. “And that’s 
what we decided.” 

“Our son is also in Kamyenetz,” Krysia said, “under the care 
of a kinswoman of mine. And is it so inevitable that Kamyenetz 
must fall?” 

And here she raised her sunny smile towards the ceiling and 
the skies beyond it. 

“God is more powerful than the Turk,” she said. “He won’t 
break our trust. And since I promised my husband that I 
wouldn’t leave him until death, my place is with him.” 

The little knight was thrown into complete confusion because 
that was the last thing he expected to hear out of Krysia. But 
Basia, who’d caught on from the start where Michal was head- 
ing, shot him a sly little grin and mimicked his own earlier 
question. 

“Michal! Did you hear that?” 

“Baska!” he shouted, totally defeated. “Will you please keep 
quiet?” 

His last hope lay with Pan Zagloba, and he threw him a glance 
of utter desperation, but the old knight had no help to offer. 

“Somebody ought to give some thought to supper,” he said 
and stood up. “Man does not live by the word alone.” 

And he beat a hasty retreat of his own. 

Pan Michal soon seized a chance to run after him, caught up 
with him outside and stepped in his path. 

“Well, and what now?” Pan Zagloba asked. 

“What now?” Volodyovski echoed. 

“Damn that Ketling woman anyway! For God’s sake! How is 
the Commonwealth not to fall when women rule the roost?” 

“But can’t you think of something?” 

“How can I think of something that might help you when 
you're scared to death of your own wife? Tell the blacksmith to 
nail some horseshoes to your heels, that’s what you can do! And 
how about a nice ring in your nose?” 


Chapter Fifty-seven 


THE KETLINGS STAYED in Hreptyov for about three weeks. Basia 
insisted on getting up as soon as they left, anxious to get back fully 
into the life around her, but it was soon clear that she still wasn’t 
well enough for that. Life was pouring back into her faster than 
her worn, weakened body could accept with ease, and the Greek 
physician ordered her to stay in bed until she was completely 
strong again. 

In the meantime, Spring came to the wilderness. A vast, warm 
wind ascended from the Wild Lands and the Black Sea. It ripped 
and shredded the thick shroud of clouds as if they were old 
clothes rotting with old age, then seized those scattered grey 
wisps, bundled them together, and chased them through the sky 
like a sheepdog that drives his flock across an open pasture. The 
clouds fled before it, drenching the land below with thick 
streams of water, in which the individual droplets were often 
bigger than a berry. The melted remnants of snow-drifts and ice 
created lakes in the even plains; ribbons of water trickled off the 
frozen overhanging roots along the canyon walls; the ravines 
filled with fresh running streams; and all of it rushed loudly, 
raucously, and with great commotion south into the Dniester, 
much as a crowd of children runs towards their mother. 

Bright sunlight of especial clarity gleamed and dimmed 
among these scurrying clouds, flashing the presence of a re- 
newed sun that had a fresh, scrubbed look, as if it had bathed in 
all that water everywhere below it. 

Then pale green shoots of new grass began to stretch out of 
the sodden soil, and the frail tips of tree and shrub branches 
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thickened under an abundance of buds. The sun burned ever 
hotter. The sky filled with birds, flights of cranes and herons, 
wild geese and storks flying home from their Winter exile; and 
then the wind brought skimming clouds of swallows. Frogs 
boomed out their croaking chorus out of the warmed pond 
waters. All the small, grey fraternity of starlings and sparrows 
twittered from dawn to dusk, and one vast joyful sound burst in 
the forests, the plains and the canyons, as if all nature cried out 
in vast exaltation: “Spring! U-u-ha! Spring!” 

But what that year’s Spring was bringing to those unhappy 
lands was not joy but mourning, and not new life but death. A 
few days after the Ketlings went back to Kamyenetz, the little 
knight received a last, desperate message from Pan Myslishevski 
who was still trying to hold the peace together at the Sultan’s 
court, but who had lost all hope and was coming home. 

‘The plains above Adrianople are swelling with armies. The Sultan 
sent a great amount of gold to the Crimea. The Khan and fifty thousand 
of the Horde is riding to join Doroshenko. The Tartar avalanche, when 
it falls upon us, will come along the Black Trail and the Kutchmanski 
Track. The Turks will march straight up out of the Balkans. May God 
have mercy on the Commonwealth!’ 

Volodyovski immediately forwarded this message to the Het- 
man but made no special efforts to evacuate and abandon Hrep- 
tyov. He wouldn’t have done that in any event without the 
Hetman’s orders, but years of experience in fighting the Tartars 
all across the Wild Lands taught him that the tchambuls never set 
out as quickly as all that. The flooding in the Steppe was still too 
wide and deep, the rivers rushed too swiftly across the swollen 
fords, the grass wasn’t tall and rich enough for fodder, and 
Doroshenko’s Cossacks were still in Winter quarters. 

The Turks, he thought, wouldn’t show themselves much 
before the Summer, because even though they’d been assem- 
bling at Adrianople for some months, such an enormous siege 
and wagon train, such vast crowds of warriors, camp servants and 
drovers, and such a mass of baggage, horses, camels and other 
beasts of burden, could move only at a snail’s pace. Their cavalry 
armies could be expected earlier, perhaps in late April or the first 
days of May, but even they wouldn’t come in one solid, over- 
whelming mass. Just as single raindrops spatter the ground before 
a massive rainstorm, so the main force of the Sultan’s horsemen 


which—when assembled—could be counted in tens of thousands 
and filled the horizons, was always preceded by swarms of small 
tchambuls and smaller vatahas. 

But these were nothing for Volodyovski to worry about. If 
even picked tchambuls of Dobrudjan Tartars could seldom stand 
up to the regular cavalry of the Commonwealth, such bands of 
scouts and foragers were no special danger. They had the habit 
of scattering like dust before the wind at the first hint that 
regular troops were coming out against them. 


* * * 


In any event, Pan Volodyovski thought, there was time 
enough; and if it should run a little short, he wouldn't be averse 
to brushing against some tchambuls in a manner they’d find both 
memorable and painful. He was a soldier born and bred, a soldier 
by vocation and a lifelong practice, so that war brought him a 
kind of inner peace and woke a hunger for the enemy’s destruc- 
tion. 

Pan Zagloba’s thinking was considerably different. His long 
life made him quite at home in a variety of dangers, but he was 
much less matter-of-fact about them, or calm at their prospect. 
He could show great courage in a desperate moment, especially 
when he had no other choice, building his valor and his reputa- 
tion piece by piece through many violent encounters, most of 
which happened quite against his will. He had done great things 
and won great fame and glory, but the first murmurs of a war 
always had a nervous and unsettling effect upon him. He had, 
however, an immense faith in Volodyovski’s military skills and 
profound admiration for his campaign experience, and when the 
little knight explained his viewpoint to him, even he began to 
feel much better about the situation. 

“When Christian nations fight each other,” he held forth to 
anyone who’d listen, “then our Lord Jesus mourns, and all the 
Saints start scratching their heads, because that’s the way it is in 
Pveaven as it is on Earth: when there’s a worried master, there 
are worried servants. But whoever hammers on the Turk, brings 
joy to the heavens; in fact there’s nothing that brings greater 
pleasure to the holy martyrs. I heard this from a certain high 
personage in the Church, that the saints get the belly-ache at the 
sight of those pagan sons of bitches, which spoils their appetite 


for heavenly foods and drink and interferes with their eternal 
bliss.” 

“{'m sure that’s the way it is,” the little knight agreeda ims 
just that the might of the Turks is beyond all counting, while we 
have merely a handful of soldiers.” 

“But they can’t conquer the whole Commonwealth, can 
they? Didn’t Carolus Gustavus bring a whole mess of perfumed 
plunderers to pollute our air, and weren’t there wars against the 
Russians and the Cossacks and Hungarians and the Prussians 
going on at the same time? And where are they all today? We 
not only drove them out of our own country but carried our 
swords and fire into their backyards.” 

“That’s true enough. I wouldn’t fear this war if it was just a 
matter of my life or death, especially since I’ve got to do 
something important to pay our Lord and the Holy Mother for 
taking care of Baska. Let God just send me a chance! But I worry 
about these territories which might pass into pagan hands along 
with Kamyenetz, even if it’s only for a time. Think of all those 
profaned churches and all those Christian people living in op- 
pression.” 

“Just don’t ask me to shed any tears for the Cossacks! Damn 
the dogs! They raised their sacrilegious hands against their own 
mother, so now let them have what they wanted. The main 
thing is for Kamyenetz to hold out. What do you think, Michal? 
Will it holde” 

“| don’t think Pan Pototzki, the General of Podolia, equipped 
it well enough, trusting in the natural strength of the town and 
castle. The burghers also didn’t do their part, thinking the place 
impregnable. But Ketling says that the foot regiments of Bishop 
Tshebitzki have come in recently and that they’re well disci- 
plined and armed. We should do well enough and I expect we 
will. Why not? We beat off overwhelming odds at Zbarajh not 
so long ago from behind a miserable little earthwall and a couple 
of fish ponds, and Kamyenetz is an eagles’ nest in comparison 
with that...” 

“Ha! An eagle’s nest, but who knows if there’ll be an eagle in 
it, such as Vishnovyetzki? We could find some empty-headed 
crow hopping about in there. How well do you know His 
Lordship of Podolia?” 


“He’s a great lord and a good soldier but a little on the careless 
pide.” 

“Yes, yes, I know him too. I’ve pointed it out to him often 
enough. The Pototzki family wanted me to take him abroad for 
his education so he could learn some courtly manners at my side. 
But I said: ‘I won’t go. He’s so scatterbrained and careless about his 
property he doesn’t have a pair of bootstraps left on any boot, and he’ll 
walk about in mine to make a good showing in all those royal chambers, 
and shoe leather’s expensive.’ And later on, at the court of Marie- 
Louise, he dressed like a Frenchman but his stockings were 
always falling down and he strutted about with his bare calves 
showing. No, no, he won’t measure up to Vishnovyetzki!” 

“The Kamyenetz merchants and shopkeepers are also whining 
about the siege because it’s bad for business. They’d just as soon 
belong to the Turks as long as they can keep on making money.” 

“Dogs!” said Pan Zagloba. 

And both he and the little knight slumped into a grim anxiety, 
thinking about the fate and future of Kamyenetz. They also 
worried terribly about Basia who’d have to share the destiny of 
all the other women in the city if the town and castle had to be 
surrendered. 


* * * 


But after a while Pan Zagloba slapped himself on the forehead 
as if to drive away all his troubling thoughts. 

“For God’s sake!’’ he said. “Why are we chewing our finger- 
nails about this? Why should we go to that flea-bitten rock-pile 
and lock ourselves in there? Wouldn’t you rather stay with the 
Hetman’s army and fight in the field? And if you did that, Baska 
would hardly enlist in the cavalry, would she? She’d have to go 
somewhere safe, and not to Kamyenetz either but to some 
faraway place, like maybe to the Skshetuskis. Michal! God looks 
into my heart and sees how much I want to fight that heathen 
vermin, but taking her to the Skshetuskis is the least I can do for 
Baska and you.” 

“Thank you with all my heart, my dear old friend,” Volody- 
ovski said. “It stands to reason that if I weren’t in Kamyenetz she 
wouldn’t put up any fuss about going there. But what else can I 
do once the Hetman sends me the orders I expect from him?” 

“What can you do when you get your orders? I wish the Devil 


snatched and chewed up all the orders that were ever written! 
What can be done, you ask? Ah! Ah! I’m getting an idea. You 
have to... anticipate the eraen 

“What do you mean?” 

“Write at once to Pan Sobieski, like maybe you’ re just passing 
on some news, and then drop a hint that when the war begins 
you'd like to be with him, out of the great love that you have 
for him, and serve in the field. By God’s wounds! That’s a prime 
idea! First, because it makes no sense to lock up such a Steppe 
hawk as you behind some wall, instead of using him where he'd 
be used the best, and in the second place, that kind of letter will 
make the Hetman even fonder of you than he already is and he'll 
want you with him. He’s not exactly overrun by loyal soldiers, 
is he... And there’s another thing! If Kamyenetz holds out, all 
the glory will go to the General of Podolia, but whatever great 
things you do in the field under Pan Sobieski will go to the 
Hetman. Don’t worry, the Hetman won’t let you go to the 
General! He’d give up anybody else before he’d part with you! 
Even I wouldn’t be able to get you from him if I needed you, 
though there’s nothing he’d ever deny me...! Write that letter! 
Nudge him! Refresh his memory about you! Ha! My wits are 
worth a lot more than chicken feed, that’s certain! Michal, let’s 
have a drink to celebrate this happy flash of genius! Sit down and 
start writing!” 

Overjoyed at this possible solution, Volodyovski threw his 
arms around Pan Zagloba. 

“What’s more,” he added, “I won’t be shortchanging any- 
body—neither God, nor our country, nor the Hetman—because 
I'll really be able to do a lot more in the field than behind the 
walls. Thank you, my friend! Thanks with all my heart! I also 
think that the Hetman will want to have me near, especially after 
getting such a letter. But, to give a little something also to 
Kamyenetz, d’you know what I'll do? I’ll raise and equip an 
infantry company and send it over there. And I’ll write to the 
Hetman about that as well.” 

“Better and better! But where will you get the men?” 

“I've got about forty cut-throats in the cellars here. They Il 
do for a start. Baska, who always pesters me to spare a life 
whenever I have some footpad hanged, urged many times that I 


turn all these bandits into proper soldiers. I never have, because 
I wanted the executions to serve as a warning to other maraud- 
ers. But now that there’s a war hanging over our necks every- 
thing’s allowed. Right now they’re more like beasts then men, 
and they’ve smelled their share of blood and gunpowder, but we 
can hammer them into decent shape with discipline and training. 
I'll also post announcements that whoever comes to enlist out of 
all the canyons and lairs in the forests will have his crimes 
forgiven and get a fresh start. We ought to get a hundred men 
without any trouble. Baska will also be pleased as Punch about 
it... It’s a great, heavy load, my friend, that you’ve lifted off my 
Meat!” 


x * * 


That same day the little knight dispatched a fresh courier to 
the Hetman, and announced to the cut-throats chained in the 
Hreptyov cellars that they could have their lives and freedom in 
eee eior service in the infantry. They leaped at the chance 
and swore to recruit others of their kind. Basia was delighted. 
Tailors were brought in from Kamyenetz and Ushitza to make 
the uniforms. The former bandits drilled all day in the Hreptyov 
maydan, and Pan Volodyovski was pleased that he’d be fighting 
the enemy in the open field, that he wouldn’t expose his wife to 
any kind of danger, and that he’d help both Kamyenetz and his 
country all at the same time. 

This work went on for several weeks when Pan Michal’s 
courier returned on one evening with a letter from Hetman 
Sobieski. 

‘My dear and well beloved Volodyovski,’ the Hetman had writ- 
ten. ‘I and the country both owe you a great debt for the information 
you are getting to me. The war is certain. I’ve other reports that the 
Turkish armies massing around Adrianople threaten us with very heavy 
odds. Counting the Horde, they’re three hundred thousand strong 
already, and more come each day. The Tartars will be on the move 
almost any hour, but nothing matters more to the Sultan than Kamy- 
enetz, because that’s the key to the back door of Europe. What’s more, 
those traitor Lipki know every track and trail throughout that whole 
region, and they’ll teach the Turks everything about Kamyenetz that 
they have to know. I hope God throws that viper son of Tuhay-bey into 
your hands, or those of Novovyeyski whose agony I share, so that he 


may pay for his terrible crimes against that fine young soldier and the 
entire Commonwealth as well. 

‘As for your serving with me in the field,’ the Hetman continued, 
‘nothing would please me better, but it just can’t be. The General of 
Podolia wasn’t always well-disposed towards me after the King’s 
election, and he did his best to undermine my credibility in Warsaw, 
but I want to send him my very best soldier because Kamyenetz is more 
important to me than both my eyes and ears. There'll be a lot of men 
there who’ve had a lick or two of war, but they’re like people who once 
sat down to a memorable meal and then talk about it for the rest of their 
lives. What you won’t find there are men for whom war is their daily 
bread, or if you do find a few, they won’t have the stature and position 
to influence events. 

‘That’s why I want you there,’ Pan Sobieski wrote. ‘Ketling’s a 
good soldier but he’s not as well known as you. You, on the contrary, 
will be the center of everyone’s attention, and the way I see it, they’ll 
listen to what you have to say even if somebody else is the nominal 
commander. 

‘It’s dangerous service,’ the Hetman concluded. ‘Death will come 
thick as hail, as likely as not, but we’re used to standing out in the 
downpour while everybody else runs for shelter to keep their coat-tails 
dry. Fame and a grateful memory is all that any of us can ever expect, 
but the main thing is always service to our country, and I don’t need to 
goad you or harangue you into that.’ 

When this letter was read out that night to the officers, who 
assembled in the main house to hear the Hetman’s order, it 
saddened everyone. All of them would have rather fought in the 
open field than in a besieged fortress, and Volodyovski let his 
head hang low. 

“What are you thinking, Michal?” Pan Zagloba queried. 

The little knight raised a calm, unworried face to the subdued 
old knight, and his voice was as quiet and steady as if none of his 
hopes had been disappointed. 

“What’s to think about?” he asked in turn. “We’re going to 
Kamyenetz.” 

He looked and sounded as if he had never thought about it 
one way or another, only his little whiskers moved rapidly up 
and down. 

“Hey, good comrades!” he said after a while. “We'll go to 
Kamyenetz. But we won’t give it up as long as we’re alive!” 


“As long as we’re alive!” the others repeated. 

“Death comes only once, one way or the other, so we might 
as well make it count for something!” Pan Mushalski said. 

Pan Zagloba said nothing for a long time, peering with some 
anxiety from one face to another and knowing that everyone 
was waiting to hear what he thought about it. Once more, as so 
often in his turbulent and extraordinary life, he had to make a 
choice between great dangers and the safety of his skin, and 
between his own comfortable and secure well-being and stand- 
ing by his friends. 

Then he sighed. 

He took a deep breath. 

“Ah, to the Devil with it all,” he said finally. “Iam going with 
you! 


PART XIIL 


Chapter Fifty-eight 


WHEN THE STEPPE DRIED, and the lush new grass rose above the 
Wild Lands, fifty thousand Astrakhan and Cnmean Tartars set out 
to help Doroshenko and his rebel Cossacks. 

The Khan himself rode with them along with all his kinsmen, 
lesser khans, beys and more important murjahs; and all of them 
wore rich kaftans of honor sent as gifts by the Padishah, or ‘Ruler 
of all the Rulers’ as the Sultan of the Turks was known; and they 
marched upon the Commonwealth not for the loot and captives 
that were their usual quarry, but to wreak death on all Christi- 
anity, to give no quarter, and to exterminate that cursed Lehistan 
ina Holy War. 

A second and much greater storm gathered at Adrianople, 
with only the rock of Kamyenetz crouching in its path on the 
Polish border. No other barrier stood between that human flood 
and the defenseless Commonwealth that lay as prostrate as an 
open plain, or like a sick man too weak to defend himself or 
even able to stagger to his feet. 

After years of Swedish, Prussian, Russian, Cossack and Hun- 
garian wars—all of them won eventually but at a staggering cost 
in men and resources—the Commonwealth lay exhausted. 
Weakened by the innumerable confederations or mutinies in a 
sullen army, drained to the last by the rebellions of the cursed 
George Lubomirski who disrupted every effort to strengthen the 
country, she was a vast arena for misrule and anarchic chaos 
which almost any enemy could enter. 

Her prospects, like her vistas, were ruined trade and cities that 
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were barely stirring to life again. Empty treasuries and slaugh- 
tered populations. And then—as if this were not enough for 


calamity—the seeping wounds created by eruptions of unrest, 
domestic chaos, quarrels among the powerful, a population of 
indifferent gentry who were blind to anything but their own 
concerns, the threat of civil war, and a helplessly inept King 
frightened of his mother, who wanted to be loved by each and 
every party. 

The great Sobieski appealed in vain for the means to turn the 
coming avalanche. No one wanted to face reality. No measures 
for defense were taken; the treasury had no money and the 
Hetman had no troops. Fewer than ten thousand men were to 
face a military power that could chalienge all the Christian Kings 
and peoples of the world. 


* * * 


But in the Eastern world, where all that happened did so by 
the will of the Padishah, and the nations were like one sword 
gripped by a single fist, just the reverse was true. With the 
moment that the Banner of the Prophet was unfurled}jamgiiiie 
horsetail standards were affixed to the Sarai tower, and the 
mullahs began to preach a Holy War, half of Asia Minor and 
Arabia, all of Turkish Europe, and all lands and provinces of 
North Africa from Syria to Morocco, erupted like a flood. 

The Sultan himself pitched his pavilions in the Spring in the 
plains of Thrace and started to assemble a host that numbed the 
watching world. One hundred thousand Spahis and janissaries 
surrounded his holy person. All the armies of all the satrapies and 
possessions began to pull towards him as if drawn by invisible 
steel strings, and Southeastern Europe spilled out all her warri- 
ors. 

There came the scarlet cohorts of the Bosnian beys, as deadly 
as lightning; clans of wild warriors who swarmed out of their 
Albanian mountains, clutching the long knives with which they 
fought on foot; legions of Serbs who had embraced Islam and 
now served the Sultan; the people of the Lower Danube and the 
lands below it, Rumelia, Macedonia, Silistria and all the nations 
that inhabited the Balkans north of the Thracian mountains. 

Each pasha, or provincial viceroy, led an entire army that 
could overwhelm the defenseless Commonwealth on its own. 
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Valachians and Moldavians. All the Dobrudjan and Belgorodian 
Tartars. Several thousand Lipki and Tcheremisy, led by the terri- 
ble Azia Tuhaybeyovitch, who were to be the pathfinders along 
familiar trails into their own country. 

Then came the Asian levies. The pashas of Siva, Basra, Kufa, 
Aleppo, Damascus and Baghdad not only brought their regular 
standing armies but also the armed cohorts of their subject 
peoples. There came the levies raised among the wild mountain- 
eers who lived in the cedar-covered mountains of Asia Minor, 
the dusky-skinned inhabitants of Syria and Mesopotamia, the 
Mamelouks of the Nile, the mounted archers who ranged be- 
tween the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf, and all the warrior 
peoples who lived along the Tigris and Euphrates Rivers. 

Nor were the Arabs wanting in reply to the call of the Caliph; 
their white burnous headwear dotted the Rumelian plain like a 
sheet of snow. Bedouin wanderers of the deserts crouched at the 
campfires beside city troops from all the towns between Mecca 
and Medina. Nor did tributary Egypt fail to hear the call. All 
those uncounted thousands who used to swarm through the 
streets of Cairo, or sit at sunset to watch the shadows of the 
pyramids, and all who wandered through the ruins of Thebes or 
lived in those murky regions which feed Father Nile, now stood 
in arms in the Adrianople plains, and prostrated themselves in 
prayer for a triumphant Islam and for the final end of that hated 
nation which shielded the world for centuries from the Sons of 
the Prophet. 

There were armed warriors by the tens of thousands. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of horses neighed in the pastures beside vast 
herds of buffalo, sheep and camels. It seemed as if God’s com- 
mand drove those multitudes out of Asia and pointed them 
towards those northern lands where the sun is pale and the snow 
quilts the plains in Winter. So they came, obedient to God’s 
will, along with all their herds, in swarms beyond counting: 
dark-skinned and white and burned as black as coal by their 
distant suns. 

How many different languages crossed in that clement air. 
How many different armaments and costumes gleamed in the 
April sun. One nation stared curiously at another, their customs 
strange and never seen before, their weaponry and their ways of 
fighting unknown to the rest. It was only their faith that united 
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these migrating peoples, and it was only when the muezzin sent 
out the call to prayer that these many-languaged legions faced 
towards the east and cried out to Allah with a single tongue. 

The Sultan’s household servants outnumbered all the forces 
of the Commonwealth, while even greater masses of merchants 
and traders trailed behind the armies. A fleet of ships ¢armiem 
their wagons north by river along with the military wagon train 
and baggage. It took two pashas, each entitled to have a triple 
horsetail standard carried over him and each leading an entire 
army, to supply food and fodder to these human masses, and the 
forage was always abundant. The powder train was like a mobile 
city. Two hundred cannon rolled behind this army, ten of them 
of such size, range and caliber that no European monarch pos- 
sessed anything to match them. 


* * * 


In camp, the Asian beys occupied the right flank and the 
European satraps took the left. Their tents spread over such vast 
distances that the city of Adrianople seemed like a little market 
town beside them. The Sultan’s camp alone was a separate city 
that gleamed with purples, silken ropes, velvets and gold thread. 
It swarmed with armed guardsmen, black eunuchs from Ethiopia 
in blue and yellow kaftans, huge Kurdish porters, beautiful 
young boys from the Uzbekh tribes dressed in silken shawls, and 
a glittering array of grooms, table servants, lamp bearers, mes- 
sengers and other retainers whose many-colored robes turned 
the dry southern plains into a flowering Steppe. 

In the flat, beaten space around the Sultan’s court) wie 
brought to mind the joys and opulence of the Paradise promised 
to the faithful, stood the pavilions of the Grand Vezir, the Imams 
of the Faith, and of young Kara Mustapha, the Bey of Anatolia, 
who was looked upon with awe and admiration even by the 
Sultan as the future sun of war and the sword of Islam. 

None of these magnificent pavilions matched the splendor of 
the Sultan’s compound but each could have served as a Summer 
residence for any European monarch. Before them, as before the 
tents of the Padishah, stood gleaming ranks of infantry, armed 
with scimitars and spears, who wore such huge turbans that they 
seemed like giants. Their canvas shelters spilled as far as the tents 
of the Sultan’s household. Beyond them sprawled the camp of 


the terrible janissaries, armed with spears and muskets, who were 
the core of the Turkish military power. Neither the German 
Emperor nor the King of France could boast of such infantry, 
neither in quantity nor skill. In all the wars against the Com- 
monwealth, few of the Sultan’s peoples could face an equal force 
of Polish-Lithuanian regulars and crushed them only with over- 
whelming numbers, but the janissaries stood firm even against 
the elite husaria whose irresistible charges broke any other ene- 
mies and scattered them like chaff. They were the terror of 
Christendom, and the Sultan himself took care to keep on the 
good side of these praetorians, whose commanding Agha was 
one of the chief dignitaries of the Divan. 

Beyond the janissaries stood the camps of the mounted Spahis, 
then the regular armies of the various pashas, and then all the 
territorial and provincial levies. All of this vast assembly had 
waited for several months outside Istanbul until all the contin- 
gents of the Ottoman Empire came to swell their numbers, and 
the Spring sun sucked the moisture from the soil and let the 
march to Lehistan begin. 

And the sun shined brightly, as if obedient to the Sultan’s will. 
Only a few warm showers bathed those canvas cities in April and 
May. The rest of the time the sky seemed like a clear canopy 
hung by the hand of God above the Sultan’s armies. The brilliant 
sunlight gleamed on the snowy canvas, on the enormous tur- 
bans, on cloaks and kaftans as brightly colored as the rainbow, 
on the steel of helmets, spears, javelins and scimitars, and on the 
gold crescent tops of banners and standards, drowning the camps 
and tents and men and herds in one vast sea of brightness. At 
nightfall, when the crescent moon rose above these thousands 
who marched behind its symbol, and hung in a cloudless sky like 
a prophecy of conquest, it seemed to dwindle in the glare of the 
countless campfires. But when the Arab runners from Aleppo 
and Damascus lit the green, red, blue and yellow lamps around 
the tents of the Padishah and the Grand Vezir, it was as if the sky 
had fallen on the bright-lit plain and filled it with stars. 

An exemplary discipline and order ruled among those co- 
horts. The pashas bent like reeds before the Sultan’s will and the 
armies bowed before the pashas. There was never a lack of food 
and fodder for the men and horses. Everything came on time and 
in amounts that exceeded the provisioning quotas. Hours of drill 


and training and nourishment and prayer passed in perfect order. 
The moment that the muezzins cried their call to prayer from 
wooden minarets scattered among the camps, the entire army 
faced east, spread out its prayer rugs, and fell to its knees as one 
man. The sight of that controlled power filled their own hearts 
with faith, inflamed their spirits with an eagerness for war, and 
sent their minds soaring to the stars with the certainty of tri- 
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The Sultan entered the camp at the end of April but he didn’t 
begin the march until six weeks later, waiting for the roads ahead 
to harden and dry. Meanwhile he drilled his armies, ruled, 
received ambassadors, and sat in judgment under a purple balda- 
chin. 

His principal wife, Casseca, a woman as beautiful as a dream, 
accompanied him on the expedition. A gilded cart carried her 
under a purple canopy made of airy fabrics, other wagons fol- 
lowed, along with burdened strings of white Syrian camels also 
dressed in purple. 

Houris and bayaderes sang to her to please her on the journey. 
Whenever she wearied, the dulcet tones of soft flutes and strings 
sounded the moment that she closed her eyes and lulled her to 
sleep. Ostrich and peacock fans waved over her in the heat of 
the day, and priceless eastern perfumes burned in censers before 
her tents when she stopped to rest. Traveling with her were all 
the treasures, wealth and wonders that the East and the Sultan’s 


power could provide, and all of it—the whole procession of 
dancers, singers, black eunuchs and musicians, fan-bearers, an- 


gelic serving lads, white camels and Arabian horses—gleamed 
and glittered with silks, satins, velvets, cloth-of-gold, and the 
rainbow fire of diamonds, rubies, emeralds and sapphires. 

All the peoples of the Empire threw themselves down on their 
faces as she passed, not daring to look upon that being that only 
the Padishah had the right to see, and it seemed to them that this 
caravan was some unearthly vision, or a mystical reality trans- 
ferred for the moment to the Earth from the realms of visions 
and illusions. 


But the sun burned hotter every day and, at last, came the dry 
days of Summer, and in the cool of a certain evening the war flag 
of the Turks rose to a pole outside the Sultan’s tents, and a 
cannon boomed the signal that the march on Lehistan has begun. 
The Holy Drum thundered in the maydan, and all the other 
drums and fifes boomed and shrilled in unison in the evening air, 
the dervishes whirled and howled, and the human river lurched 
into the night so that it might avoid the heat of the day. 

The army didn’t march until several hours later. First went 
the wagon train and those pashas who chose the camp sites and 
assembled the fodder and provisions. Then went the legions of 
artisans and laborers who were to pitch the tents and set up the 
encampments, and then the lowing herds of beef and baggage 
cattle. Each night’s march was to take six hours, and it was to be 
so tightly organized and planned that the fighting cohorts would 
find their tents and dinners ready at each halt. 

When it was finally time for the army’s march-out, the Sultan 
rode onto a hilltop so that he might take pleasure in the sight of 
his strength and power. Riding with him were the Vezir, the 
chief imams, and young Kara Mustapha along with a guard 
battalion of Silistrian Turks. 

The night was warm and clear. The moon was full and bright. 
The Sultan could have seen each and every one of his advancing 
columns if it weren’t for the fact that no human eye could sweep 
and contain those masses that stretched across the miles. But he 
was pleased in any event. His heart filled with gratitude and 
gladness that he was master of such immense armed hosts, and 
he raised his eyes in thanks to Allah as he fingered the sandal- 
wood beads of his Moslem rosary. 

Then, when the head of the siege train began to vanish in the 
darkened distance, he interrupted his prayer for a moment and 
turned to Kara Mustapha beside him. 

“1 forget,” he said. “Who leads our advance?” 

“Light of Paradise,” the young general addressed him. “Lead- 
ing the vanguard are the Lipki and the Tcheremisy, and leading 
them is your dog, Azia, son of Tuhay-bey.” 


Chapter Fifty-nine 


AFTER A LONG ENCAMPMENT in the southern plains, Azia Tuhay- 
beyovitch and his Lipki soldiers did indeed lead the march of all 
the Turkish armies towards the borders of the Commonwealth. 

Basia’s brave resistance thwarted his great plans, wounded his 
pride as well as his body, and damaged his reputation in his own 
harsh eyes. But now the star of his good fortunes appeared to be 
rising. 

He had fully recovered all his faculties and strength. True, his 
handsome face was ruined. One of his eyes was gone altogether, 
the bridge of his nose was mashed into his cheekbones, and his 
fierce, hawklike features had turned into the gruesome mask of 
a one-eyed monster. But it was this sense of horror that he 
inspired in people that gave him an especially honored and 
respected place among the wild Dobrudjans and this soon spread 
to all the other Tartars. 

His arrival in the Tartar camp was almost triumphant and his 
exploits grew with each admiring tale into something almost 
mystical in weight and proportion. His legend soon had him 
bringing all the Lipki and the Tcheremisy of the Commonwealth 
into the service of the Padishah. He was said to have struck the 
Poles with such stealth and cunning that it overshadowed even 
his great father, that he burned all the Dniester towns, slaugh- 
tered their garrisons, and got away with great amounts of loot. 
Those young warriors who had never raided in Lehistan before, 
those who had come from the farthest reaches of the Sultan's 
realms, and those whose pulses quickened nervously at the 
thought of those devastating charges for which these infidels 
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were famous, saw him as a young, bloodied war chief who had 
already faced those dreaded horsemen, who felt no fear of them, 
and who defeated them and gave the war a lucky beginning. The 
sight of this young baghadir filled them with faith in their own 
good luck; and his name as the son of Tuhay-bey, whose legend 
lived throughout the East, turned more eyes upon him every 
day. 

“The Lahiv raised the cub,” the warriors told each other about 
him. “But he’s the son of a lion. He tore them with his teeth and 
came back to the Sultan’s service.” 

The Vezir himself expressed a wish to see him, while Kara 
Mustapha, the young general who loved savage warriors and 
lived for fame and glory, was fascinated by him. Both of them 
questioned him about the Commonwealth, the Hetman, the 
army and Kamyenetz and liked what they heard; the war he 
painted for them would be an easy one with the Lahiv destroyed, 
the Sultan triumphant, and both of them getting the prized title 
of Ghazi, which meant conqueror. After that he often had the 
chance to throw himself facedown before the Vezir and to sit 
near the entrance to Kara Mustapha’s tents. Both gave him rich 
gifts of weapons, camels and horses. The Grand Vezir presented 
him with a silver kaftan and this raised him immeasurably in the 
eyes of all his Lipki soldiers. The silver kaftan was a sign of favor 
and raised the wearer to the rank of murjah. Krytchinski, Adu- 
rovitch and all the other renegade commanders placed them- 
selves unconditionally under his command, honoring his 
descent, his qualities as a warrior, and as a man who received a 
kaftan. 

His star, he thought, shined brightly overhead. He had be- 
come an important murjah, one who led two thousand cavalry 
who were infinitely better fighting men than ordinary Tartars. 
The war could raise him high. He could find in it all the honors, 
dignities, fame and power he wanted. 

k ok ok 

And yet bitterness gnawed at him. His pride seethed within 
him. The Turks treated Tartars with indifference, if not with 
contempt, as if they were no more than a pack of hunting dogs 
trotting at their heels. He may have had some standing among 
them, but the Turks looked generally at the Tartars as inferior 
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people. They needed them, and sometimes even feared them, 
but in the ngid hierarchy of rank that started with the janissaries 
and the Spahis, the Tartars were looked upon as tribal horsemen 
of a lower order. 

Azia saw this as soon as he rode into the Turkish camp and he 
had his Lipki pitch their tents away from the horse-hair yurts of 
all the other Tartars, as if they were a superior branch of the 
Turkish service. All that this did for him, however, was to 
enrage the Dobrudjan and Belgorodian murjahs, while failing to 
convince the Turkish officers that his Lipki were any better than 
the common ftchambuls. a 

Furthermore, raised as he was in a Christian country among 
knights and gentry, and treated courteously even by the Het- 
man, he couldn’t get used to the servile customs of the East. He 
had been only a junior officer in the Commonwealth and his 
Tartar Horse didn’t have the standing or importance of the 
regiments in which only well-born gentry were serving in the 
ranks, but he didn’t have to humble himself before his superiors 
the way he had to do it among the Turks, even though here he 
was a favored murjah and chief of all the Lipki. 

He had to go down on his face, like a slave, before the Grand 
Vezir when that dignitary deigned to send for him. Kara Musta- 
pha called himself his friend, but Azia had to beat salaams before 
him on his hands and knees. He had to prostrate himself before 
the pashas, the imams, and the chief Agha of the janissaries, and 
his savage soul seethed with rage at this humiliation. He never 
lost sight of whose son he was, his pride boiled within him, and 
because his ambitions for himself soared in the clouds high 
among the eagles, he felt himself dishonored by this ritual 
abasement. 

What seared him the most, however, were his memories of 
Basia. Ah, he could live with the thought that she—a mere 


woman—had bested him in a struggle, knocked him off his horse 
and got away from him. He could swallow the shame and the 
disgrace, hard as it came to him; bad luck, he knew with truly 
Eastern fatalism, could strike even the luckiest warrior, and it 
could come from almost any hand. But this was a woman he 
wanted at all cost and hungered for beyond all reason! He’d give 
his soul, he knew, if he could have her here in his tent to look 


at, touch, kiss, whip, possess, whatever came to mind! If he 
could choose between the gold and ivory throne of the Pad- 
ishah, ruler of half the world, and the possession of that single 


woman—his to embrace at will, her heart beating against his, her 


warm breath on his face, his lips fixed hungrily on hers—he’d 
take her any day, even if he were offered a Caliphate in ex- 
change! 

He wanted her because he loved her. He wanted her because 
he hated her. He wanted her all the more because she belonged 
heart and soul to another man, and because she was clean, 
faithful, undefiled and beyond his reach. When he recalled those 
kisses he had burned into her closed eyes after that fight against 
Azbah-bey’s marauders, or that last moment before Rashkov 
when he felt her breast pressed against his chest, he thought he’d 
go mad with unfulfilled desire. 

He didn’t know what had happened to her, whether she 
managed to get back to Hreptyov or died on the way. The 
thought that she was dead eased his rage a little but then it would 
give place to an immeasurable grief. There were moments in his 
tent when he thought it would have been better not to try to 
carry her off by force, not to burn Rashkov, not to cast his lot 
with the Turks and Tartars, but to stay in Hreptyov as a simple 
soldier in the Tartar Light Horse, if that was the only way that 
imewcould be near her. 

Hatred and disappointment gnawed at him, because instead of 
that unattainable woman he craved more than life, all he had in 
his tent was poor Zosia Boska. 


* * * 


Zosia’s life had now become one of servitude, terror and utter 
degradation because Azia showed her no mercy whatsoever. He 
exercised a willful and unbridled cruelty on her for his hatred of 
her, and he hated her because she wasn’t Basia. She had the 
sweetness and the charm of a country flower, and she had youth 
and beauty, and he sated himself on that beauty whenever he 
wanted. But then he’d lash out at her or kick her with his boots, 
or flail her white body with a rawhide whip at the slightest 
pretext. 

Life in Hell could be no worse for her because she had no 
hope of any other existence in all the years ahead; and the most 


a 


tragic part of it was that this life had only just begun; that it had 
come into flower only recently in Rashkov, blooming like 
Spring with love for young Novovyeyski. She loved that brave, 
chivalrous and yet simple and unaffected soldier with all the 
newly-wakened passion of her heart and soul, and here she was 
now, the slave and plaything of that one-eyed monster, trem- 
bling before him like a spiritless, whipped dog, crawling towards 
him on her hands and knees, watching his face and hands in 
terror to see if he was about to seize a Pull whip, and hold her 
breath and hold back her tears. 

She had no illusions about ever being able to evoke any mercy 
in him, nor could she hope for any other kind. She knew that 
even if some miracle tore her out of those inhuman hands, there 
was no coming back to what she had been. She was no longer 
that other Zosia, as fresh and new as the first snow of Winter, as 
clean and pure as a crystal spring, and able to give love for love 
with an honest heart. All that was gone for ever and swallowed 
up in darkness as if it had never existed at all. And because there 
was no sense or reason to that abysmal degradation in which she 
found herself, because she had done nothing to deserve it, she 
couldn’t understand why she was being so terribly and merci- 
lessly punished. She’d always been a quiet, decent girl with no 
more blemish than a newborn lamb, as gentle as a dove, as 
trusting as a child, and full of a childlike simplicity and love. 
Why then was she the victim of such a terrible injustice? Why 
did God’s anger lie upon her with such a crushing weight? 

This mental anguish, as much as the physical agonies of her 
slavery, added to her suffering and despair beyond any measure. 

Days, weeks and months passed for her with a terrifying 
sameness. It was Winter when Azia dragged her to these Turkish 
plains and the march upon the Commonwealth didn’t begin 
until the middle of June. Each moment of that intervening time 
meant only shame, submission, and back-breaking labor. 

If Azia could have loved her—or if, at least, he was capable of 
kindness—her captivity might have been endurable in some way. 
But he was unmoved by her childlike sweetness and her un- 
spoiled beauty. He hated her because she wasn’t who and what 
he wanted. He looked at her as no more than a common captive, 
less valuable to him than his riding horses, and so she worked 


like a slave from before dawn until long after nightfall. She took 
his horses and camels to the river at dusk and in the morning. 
She carried water for his baths and wood for his fire. She spread 
the hides on which he slept at night and she cooked his food. 
Custom and the fear of the janissaries kept all the other 
women in the Turkish camps confined to their tents, but the 
Lipki bivouac stood outside the general encampment, and the 
oriental custom of secluding and segregating women was still 
foreign to them. The few women they kept in their camp didn’t 
even cover their faces with the obligatory yashmak. They were 


forbidden from crossing the Lipki picket lines, where—as they 


all knew anyway—they would be seized and carried off at once, 
but they could go in safety wherever they had to within the 
encampment and do all the camp work that was required of 
them. 


* * * 


Despite this dreadful burden, Zosia found some relief in those 
trips for loads of firewood, and to water the camels and the 
horses, because she could cry. Nothing inflamed Azia more than 
the sight of her tears and she hid them from him as best as she 
could. But out in the maydan and away from his tent she could 
weep all she wished. 

One day, as she walked under a load of firewood, she came 
across her mother whom Azia had given to Halim. They threw 
themselves into each other’s arms and had to be pried apart and 
torn away by force. Azia flogged Zosia for it afterwards, whip- 
ping her about her head and face as well as her body, but it was 
a precious moment for all that. 

On another day, while she was at the river laundering Azia’s 
body-wraps and foot-cloths, she caught sight of Evka carrying 
pails of water. Evka groaned under the heavy yoke. Her body 
had already thickened, she was carrying her master’s unborn 
child, and she was dull and sluggish in her shuffling movements. 
ieteteatutes Coarsened in captivity. But even though half her 
face was covered with a yashmak, it reminded Zosia so power- 
fully of Adam that a savage pain stabbed through her like a knife 
and the world spun dizzily around her. Fear made them mute, 
however, and stopped them from speaking to each other. 

That awful, ever-present fear overwhelmed all her other 


feelings and gradually took over her entire being. Hope, wishes, 
memory were all gone, consumed by the dread of her anticipa- 
tion. Her only goal in life was to avoid the whip. In her place, 
Basia would have knifed Azia to death after the first day, without 
a thought about the consequences, but the fearful, timorous 
little Zosia was still half a child and she had none of Basia’s 
courage and determination. 

At last she reached such a state of terror and abasement that 
she thought it a privilege and an act of grace when Azia, stabbed 
by a sudden lust, suspended his disfigured face over hers and 
reached for her body. 

Sitting like a trembling animal on the floor of his tent, she 
kept her eyes fixed on her master’s face to guess his mood before 
he exploded in anger over her. She watched every movement of 
his hands and tried to anticipate his wishes, and when as often 
happened she made the wrong guess, and the long yellow 
canines glittered under the Tartar’s mustache in just the way that 
old Tuhay-bey’s used to do when he was enraged, she crawled 
at his feet, half dead as she was with terror, pressing her pale lips 
to his boots and clutching convulsively at his knees, and crying 
out like a tormented child: 

“Don’t beat me Azia! I won’t do it again! Forgive me! Don't 
beat mre!” 

He almost never bothered to forgive. He invented refined 
cruelties for her not only because she wasn’t Basia but also 
because she had once been the promised bride of Adam Novov- 
yeyski. Azia didn’t really understand the meaning of fear. But 
there was such a terrible accounting to be made between him 
and Adam, that he felt queasy at the thought of that huge, raging 
soldier with vengeance burned into his heart as if he were 
branded. They would most likely meet each other in the war, 
Adam would see to that. Azia didn’t want to think about that 
inevitable accounting, even though he was both powerful and 
fearless, but he couldn’t help it. And because one look at Zosia 
reminded him immediately of Adam, he wreaked his own 
vengeance on her in advance, and spent his fury on her, as if that 
whistling rawhide could silence his own alarm. 


* * * 


At last the Sultan ordered the march to begin. He had ar- 


ranged with the Grand Vezir and Kara Mustapha that the Do- 
brudjan and Belgorodian Tartars were to lead the way, with 
Azia’s Lipki ranging far ahead as the pathfinders and advance 
guard, but in the beginning, or at least as far as the lower 
Balkans, all of them went together. They marched in easy, 
comfortable stages in the cool of the night, with only six hours 
on the road from one halt to the next. Barrels of pitch burned 
beside their trails and marked their line of march, while the 
Damascus runners lighted the Sultan’s way with their multicol- 
ored lanterns. They flowed like a sea across the plains, filled the 
valleys like a swarm of locusts, and spilled across the mountains. 
Behind the warriors rolled the wagon trains, with the harems 
within them and the herds beyond them. 

But then something happened. The gold and purple convey- 
ance that carried the beautiful Casseca sunk and became en- 
meshed in the soft soil of the marshlands that lay along the 
southern edge of the Balkan plain and ten teams of water-buffalo 
couldn’t pull it out of the mire. 

“An evil omen, Lord!” the Grand Mufti told the Sultan. “A 
bad sign for you and all of your army.” 

“An evil omen!” howled the half-mad dervishes and holy men, 
and the Sultan responded to their panic with a superstitious fear 
of his own. He decided to have the whole army stripped of all 
its women, and that included his own beautiful Casseca and all 
her attendants. 

His decree was read out in all the encampments that very day 
and every pasha, agha, murjah, bey and warrior hurried to obey 
it. Those of the common soldiers who had nowhere to send their 
slave girls, and who loved them too much to give them up for 
another’s pleasure, simply cut their throats. Others were bought 
in thousands by the traders from the Caravanserai and later sold 
in the markets of Istanbul and in all the closer towns of the 
Middle East and Asia. 

Seiewereat sale lasted three full days. Azia put Zosia on the 
auction block without hesitation and sold her for a good price 
to an old Istanbul dealer in sweetmeats who bought her for his 
son. He was a kindly man, responsive to Zosia’s tears and 
pleading, so he also bought her mother from Halim. He got the 
older woman at a bargain price and the two of them set out for 
Istanbul the next day with a convoy of other girls and women. 


In Istanbul, Zosia’s fate improved. Her new owner fell in love 
with her and, after a few months, raised her to the status of a 
wife. Her mother was never parted from her again. 

Many captives sometimes returned to their homes even after 
years of living among the Turks, and sometimes these were 
women; although once taken, few of them were ever seen again. 
There was even someone for a time who searched for Zosia 
through Armenian go-betweens, through merchants and traders, 
and even through men in the service to the various Common- 
wealth ambassadors, but he failed to find-her. Then this search 
ended, as suddenly as if cut off with a knife, and Zosia never 
again saw her homeland or the faces of those she had loved 
there. 

She lived in the harem for the rest of her life. 


Chapter Sixty 


A GREAT DEAL of activity gripped the army posts all along the 
Dniester even before the Turks set out from Adrianople. Messen- 
gers from the Hetman, and couriers bearing orders for all the 
detachments stationed on the border, galloped into Hreptyov 
which lay closest to Kamyenetz, and the little knight either carried 
out these orders by himself or sent them on by trusted messengers 
of his own. 

The result of these dispatches was that the garrison of Hrep- 
tyov shrunk considerably. Pan Motovidlo took his companies all 
the way to Uman, to reinforce the Cossack Ataman Hanenko, 
who struggled as best he could with just a handful of Cossacks 
loyal to the Commonwealth, against the rebel swarms of Doro- 
shenko and the Crimean Horde which the Khan had brought to 
help him in his war. 

Pan Mushalski, the incomparable archer, Pan Snitko, Pan 
Nenashinyetz and Pan Hromyka led the nobles’ regiment and 
the Linkhauz dragoons to Batoh, the scene of a former humili- 
ation of the Commonwealth, where Pan Lukojhetzki kept his 
eye on Doroshenko’s other busy flank. Pan Bogush was ordered 
into Mohilev where he was to stay until he saw the invading 
tchambuls with his naked eye. The Hetman’s orders also searched 
urgently for Pan Rushtchitz, the former Rashkov stannitza com- 
mander who had no peer other than Volodyovski in the hit and 
tun warfare of the open Steppe, but that famed borderer van- 
ished as completely as if the earth had swallowed him up. He had 
taken a few dozen men into the Steppe and no one knew where 
he was to be found. He surfaced later, appearing like a vengeful 
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spirit along the edges of the enemy encampments, to snatch 
patrols and sentries and to disrupt their provisioning and com- 
munications. But at this time he had disappeared. 


* * * 


Volodyovski’s orders stayed unchanged. He was to go to 
Kamyenetz because that’s where the Hetman needed him the 
most. The Hetman wanted him there because he knew that the 
sight of the famous little soldier would raise the spirits of both 
the garrison and the inhabitants, harden. their resolve, and fill 
their hearts with hope. 

Pan Sobieski had no doubt that Kamyenetz would soon be 
under a terrible Turkish siege, that it would be stormed and that 
it would fall. But he wanted the clifftop city to hold out as long 
as it could, awaken the rest of the country to its dreadful danger, 
and buy the time for the Commonwealth to gather some sort of 
forces for its own defense. 

He knew that he was sending the country’s foremost soldier 
to a certain death but he felt neither pity nor regret. The Grand 
Hetman always said that death and soldiering went hand in hand 
together, and that war puta final seal on that unwritten contract. 
He was quite ready to give his own life in battle and thought 
that this was a soldier’s ordinary duty. And if that death could 
also render great service to the country, then the sacrifice was its 
own reward and a sign of favor. He also knew that the little 
knight held the same opinion. 

Finally, this was no time for him to think about saving one 
individual soldier or another, not when total destruction was 
about to fall on all the churches, towns and territories in the east, 
and on the unprepared Commonwealth itself; nor when all of 
Islam rose up against Europe with a power not seen since the 
days of Genghis Khan, to overwhelm and trample all Christian- 
ity. Safe and shielded by the Commonwealth, as it had been for 
centuries, this Christian Europe didn’t think it necessary to help 
in its own defense, because this Commonwealth had always 
managed it alone. 

It might have managed it this time as well, the Hetman was 
sure, if it weren’t for the anarchy of its institutions. As it was, he 
didn’t even have the troops he needed for patrols, far less to fight 
a war. A mere few dozen men sent in one direction, opened up 


a gap through which an enemy avalanche could pour in some 
other area. The Sultan’s generals posted more men as sentries 
around their encampments than he had under his command. The 
onslaught was coming from two separate directions, out of the 
southern valleys of the Danube, north across the Dniester, and 
from the seething Ukrainian cauldron beyond the Dnieper 
River in the east. Since Doroshenko and his Tartar allies were 
closer at this time, and since they already started to pour into the 
country with their swords and fires, the few regular companies 
he had went in that direction. Only the town and castle of 
Kamyenetz were left to guard the approaches from the south, 
and the Hetman didn’t even have the men to scout the country 
near it and beyond it. 


* * * 


It was in this desperate moment that the Grand Hetman found 
the time to write these few words to Pan Volodyovski: 

‘I thought of sending you out to Rashkov, right under the noses of 
the enemy, but it occurred to me that you might get cut off, and not be 
able to get back to Kamyenetz where you’re sorely needed, which could 
easily happen once the Horde crosses from Moldavia through the Seven 
Fords. Just yesterday, however, I thought of Novovyeyski. He’s an 
experienced soldier who never thinks twice about danger when duty is 
at stake, and because a man who loses everything is ready for anything 
I think he’ll do well in that assignment. Send him whatever light 
cavalry you can, and let him go as far towards the enemy as he’s able. 
Let him be seen everywhere, and let him spread the word about our great 
new armies, and once the enemy has caught sight of him, then let him 
stay in sight but not allow himself to be surprised and taken. We know 
how they’ll come and the roads they’ll take, but if he spots anything 
unusual he is to let you know at once, and you'll send word immediately 
to me and to Kamyenetz. Let Novovyeyski go as soon as possible, and 
you be ready to go to Kamyenetz yourself any day. But stay where you 
are for now and wait until you have sure news from Moldavia and from 
young Novovyeyski.’ 

Since Novovyeyski happened to be in Mohilev at this time, 
and since he was supposed to come to Hreptyov anyway, the 
little knight merely sent him word to speed up his arrival 
because there was a job of work waiting for him by the Hetman’s 
orders, and three days later young Adam was there. 


* * * 


No one who knew this huge, fearless, laughing and confident 
young man could recognize him in the bowed, yellowed appa- 
rition that arrived in Hreptyov, and everyone’s first thought was 
that Pan Bogush had been right to call him both a skeleton and 
a living corpse. His gaunt, hollowed frame made him look even 
taller than before, but this was no longer that lighthearted giant 
who threw himself on the enemy with bursts of laughter like a 
neighing horse. He stared about with dull, blinking eyes, as if he 
were unable to recognize even his best friends; and everything 
had to be said twice to him because he didn’t seem to understand 
anything the first time he heard it. 

It was clear to all, as Pan Zagloba observed quietly the 
moment he saw him, that ‘acid was now flowing through his veins 
instead of blood,’ and that he willed himself into that dull, vacant- 
eyed detachment so that he wouldn’t think about things that 
would drive him mad. 

True, there wasn’t a single human being in those parts of the 
country, nor one family in the Kresy borderlands, nor one officer 
in the army, who hadn’t lost someone dear to them at the hands 
of one barbaric invader or another. But Novovyeyski had been 
simply buried by an avalanche of horrors. In one day he lost his 
father, his sister, and the girl he loved with all the passion of his 
elemental soul. It would have been better for that sister and that 
beloved, sweet girl to die under the knife like the murdered 
father than to live as they were surely living. Their fate was such 
that the worst torments of medieval torture would be nothing 
for him in comparison with the agony of thinking about it. He 
knew that he would lose his mind if he couldn’t silence those 
screaming visions in his brain, and he tried to bury them under 
a leaden, unresponsive dullness, but he couldn’t do it. 

That impenetrable, stony numbness he wore like a mask was 
a facade that fooled nobody who knew him. There was no shred 
of fatalistic resignation or acceptance anywhere within him. One 
glance was enough to show that something frightful and malevo- 
lent crouched under that stillness, and that if this suppressed 
volcano of rage, pain and bitterness should ever break out and 
explode, then this grim, skeletal giant would perpetrate horrors 
beyond description, like all the unleashed forces of unbridled 


nature. This was so clear to all that even his closest friends 
approached him with caution and avoided any mention of what 
happened in Rashkov. 


* * * 


But the sight of Basia apparently stirred up all his buried pain, 
because his eyes filled with blood, the veins on his neck thick- 
ened into ropes, and he began to groan like a dying bison when 
he kissed her hands. And when Basia burst into tears and hugged 
his head to her breast like a consoling mother, he threw himself 
at her feet and it took a long time to get him up again. 

Told what the Hetman had in mind for him, he blinked 
suddenly awake like a dying man coming back to life. His 
attention sharpened, and then the lurid glare of a frightful joy 
flashed across his face. 

“T'll do it,” he said coldly. “And I will do more.” 

“And when you meet that cursed spawn of the Devil,” Pan 
Zagloba threw in without thinking, “give him a hot welcome!” 

Novovyeyski didn’t seem to understand at first. He merely 
stared at the old knight as if trying to knot these words together 
into a coherent whole, and then the light of madness glittered in 
his eyes. He rose from his bench, took a slow step forward, and 
then lurched towards Pan Zagloba as if he were about to hurl 
himself upon him. 

“Do you believe, sir,” he began, “that I never did that man any 
harm, and that I’ve always tried to be decent to him?” 

“Oh I do, I do!” Pan Zagloba answered hastily and took a 
swift, protective step behind the little knight. “I’'d go with you 
myself only the rheumatism is chewing on my legs.” 

“Novovyeyski!” the little knight said sharply. “When do you 
Want to start out?” 

“Tonight.” 

“You're sure you'll be ready?” 

“Tam ready now.” 

“Tll give you a hundred dragoons. That'll leave me with 
another hundred and the infantry. Come with me to the bar- 
racks!” 

They went out together to give the necessary orders, but just 
beyond the threshold they found Zydor Lusnia waiting at atten- 
Memes ihe news about the expedition had already spread 


throughout the maydan, and the sergeant-major came to ask his 
colonel, in the name of all his dragoons as well as in his own, to 
be allowed to go with Novovyeyski. 

“What's this?” Volodyovski never expected a request for a 
transfer from his favorite soldier. “You want to leave me?” 

“We swore an oath against that motherless son, commandant,” 
the old sergeant said. “So maybe we'll get our hands on him!” 

“Oh yes,” the little knight nodded, remembering. “Pan 
Zagloba told me about that oath of yours.” 

But Lusnia was now speaking to Novovyeyski. “Comman- 
dant,” he began. 

“What do you want?” 

“If we get him, sir... If we get fim... I’d like to be the mam 
that takes care of him.” 

Such a savage, unforgiving hatred glowed in the face of the 
old Mazurian that Novovyeyski bowed at once to the little 
colonel and asked to have that man on his expedition. Volody- 
ovski saw no reason to refuse and that same night a hundred 
troopers clattered out of Hreptyov behind Novovyeyski. 


* x * 


They took the old trail for Mohilev and Yampol. In Yampol 
they found the former Rashkov garrison where the Hetman’s 
orders detached another two hundred men to add to No- 
vovyeyski’s. Pan Bialoglovski was to take the rest to Mohilev to 
reinforce Pan Bogush. 

Meanwhile Novovyeyski led his command to Rashkov. The 
countryside around them was now a total wilderness, empty and 
abandoned. The little town itself was just a pile of ashes which 
the winds had already blown far into the Steppe, while the few 
inhabitants who escaped the slaughter had made themselves 
scarce before the expected storm. These were the early days of 
May, the new grass was lush and the Steppe had dried and the 
Dobrudjan Horde could appear in these territories at almost any 
moment, so it was dangerous to stay there too long. In point of 
fact, the Hordes were still camping with the Turks in the 
Rumelian plain, but nobody knew that in the caves and canyons 
where the survivors clustered, so each man and woman who 
managed to emerge alive from the massacre of Rashkov wasted 
no time in getting away wherever they thought best. 
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All the way through their march south along the Dniester, 
Zydor Lusnia plotted the various ambushes and forays through 
which—in his opinion—Pan Novovyeyski could harass the en- 
emy and bring his men back with their skins intact. Nor did he 
keep these gems of military wisdom to himself. 

“You young numbskulls,” he told his listening troopers, 
“don’t know a thing about how this is done. But I’m an old war 
horse and I know. We’ll go to Rashkov. There we’ll go to 
ground in the caves and wait. When the Horde comes to the 
river crossing, they’ll send a few small sweeps across, like they 
always do, while the tchambul will pull up and wait until the 
coast is clear. Then we'll slip out behind those scouting parties, 
Sueetmemor trom the rest, and drive them all the way to 
Kamyenetz if we have to.” 

“So maybe we won’t get that son of a bitch we want?” one of 
the troopers asked. 

“Shut your damn fool mouth!” Lusnia snarled. “Why 
shouldn’t we get him?” 

“Well, how do we know he’ll come over with that early 
bunche” 

“And who do you think will be the first across if it’s not the 
tpi?” 


* * * 


It seemed at first as if the sergeant-major’s supposition was 
correct. Novovyeyski gave his men a day’s rest once they got to 
Rashkov, and they were all quite sure that the next thing they’d 
do would be to ride out to the huge caves and caverns that 
dotted the limestone cliffs throughout that whole region, and 
that they’d lie low in there, keeping out of sight, until the first 
Tartar scouts came across the river. 

But the next morning Novovyeyski put the regiment on the 
road again and led it south of Rashkov. 

mere the hell’s he taking us?” the old sergeant muttered. 
~All the way to the Yahorlik, or what?” 

In the meantime they came close to the Dniester River and, 
some minutes later, they halted at a crossing known as the 
Bloody Ford. Novovyeyski rode right into the water and started 
straight across without a word. 


“What's this now?” The soldiers stared at each other in sur- 
prise. “Are we going all the way to Turkey?” 

But this wasn’t the sheep-clipping, argumentative landed gen- 
try of the General Levy who were always ready for protests and 
discussions of each and every order. These were simple soldiers, 
used to the iron discipline of the border service, so the first rank 
rode into the river right behind their commandant, and all the 
others followed. None of them gave another thought to this 
unexpected turn. Some of them were a bit surprised to be 
invading the Ottoman Empire with just Ae hundred men but 
they went nonetheless. 

But even their surprise didn’t last too long. The roiled water 
began to slap and slosh against the flanks of their horses and they 
got too concerned about keeping their feed bags dry for any 
further thought about where they were going. It was only when 
they were all standing on the other bank that they stared at each 
other wide-eyed and open-mouthed. 

“As God’s my witness,” one or another of them whispered to 
the man beside him. “We’re in Moldavia now!” 

And one or another glanced back towards the Dniester which 
glowed behind them in the setting sun like a ceremonial sash 
streaked with gold and crimson. The cliffs and caves beyond the 
river were also gleaming with that scarlet brightness. They rose 
like a forbidding wall between this handful of men and their 
receding country. ‘For some of us,’ Lusnia thought, ‘this could be 
the last time we see it.’ 

It flashed through old sergeant-major’s brain that his com- 
mandant had finally lost his mind, and that his company was now 
following a madman, but it was a commandant’s job to lead and 
a soldier’s to follow. 

Meanwhile the wet horses now began to snort and shake their 
manes, which all the men took for a lucky omen. 

“Zdrov! Zdrov!” they called out, wishing good health and 
fortune to themselves and their snorting horses. 

“Forward!” Novovyeyski ordered. 

The ranks moved at a trot towards the setting sun, riding 
steadily closer to those tens of thousands of enemies that 
swarmed ahead of them, to those human seas that washed rest- 
lessly across the Adrianople plains, and to that vast assembly of 
peoples and nations. 


Chapter Sixty-one 


NOVOVYEYSKI’S CROSSING of the Dniester, and his march with 
only three hundred men against those countless thousands, may 
have looked like an act of madness to those who didn’t know 
much about Steppe warfare. In reality it was only a bold military 
raid, following well tried campaign procedures, which had a good 
chance of success. 

To begin with, it wasn’t all that rare for the borderers of those 
days to face odds of a hundred to one when fighting the Tartars 
in their own special manner. They would allow the great tcham- 
buls to catch a glimpse of them, tempt them into a chase and then 
make a running fight of it, striking out of ambush in which they 
inflicted bloody punishment. It was a way taught by the wolves 
which sometimes lured a village dog pack into a baying chase 
only to turn on it when the time was right and tear the throat 
out of the nearest mongrel. The running animal was always just 
as much the hunter as he was the quarry. He ran, hid, went to 
ground, circled his pursuers, leaped out on them when they least 
suspected, savaged them, darted off and disappeared again. This 
was the famous ‘Proceder’ or Rule of Tartar Warfare—in part a 
specialized form of military tactics, and in part a game that called 
for great courage, skill, cunning and imagination—in which the 
best Steppe soldiers competed with each other in ruses, am- 
bushes and deceptions. 

Pan Volodyovski was the acknowledged Polish master of this 
game, followed closely by Pan Rushtchitz; and with both Pan 
Pivo and Pan Motovidlo as the most famous among the Ruthe- 
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nian officers of the Commonwealth; but Novovyeyski was also 
one of those who were often mentioned. He was a Steppe 
borderer since childhood, living by the Rule since he was a boy, 
so it wasn’t likely that he’d let the Horde engulf him once it 
caught sight of him somewhere in Bessarabia. 

His expedition had an even better chance once he crossed the 
Dniester, because beyond it lay a thinly populated, barren wil- 
derness, full of broken ground, where it was easy to hide a large 
detachment. Once in a while some small settlement hugged the 
bank of a river but inhabitants were rare. Brown hills and 
yellowing escarpments lined the river courses in the northern 
reaches, just as they did among the rocky walls and cliffs along 
the Dniester, but the rest of northern Bessarabia was an arid 
Steppe, faded prairie, and thickly tangled woods in which herds 
of wild pigs, deer and water-buffalo made their endless migra- 
tory journeys. Because the Sultan craved a taste of his own vast 
military power, and wished to judge his strength before the 
campaign with his own eyes, all the Belgorodian Hordes which 
occupied the lands below the Lower Dniester, and the Dobrud- 
jans who lived even farther south of Bessarabia, rode by his order 
to the great muster around Adrianople rather than waiting for 
the Sultan’s armies to come to their countries. So did the 
Turkish governors of Moldavia and all the other satraps of the 
upper Balkans. Wide open to begin with, the land emptied even 
more with this exodus, so that a raiding column could ride for 
weeks without being seen. 

Moreover, no one needed to tell Pan Novovyeyski that the 
tchambuls exercised every caution once they crossed the border 
of the Commonwealth, sniffing the air like dogs at every river 
crossing, and eying everything around them as suspiciously as 
wolves. But here, still in the Sultan’s empire, they’d come in a 
wide, far-flung mass, anticipating no threat whatsoever. The 
Tartars would expect death to strike them in their own back- 
yards before they thought of meeting Commonwealth troops so 
far in Bessarabia. And why shouldn’t they? Who’d expect this 
Commonwealth which couldn’t even defend its own borders to 
send any columns to their grazing grounds? 

So Novovyeyski felt confident that his expedition would 


surprise, alarm and confuse the enemy—thus being even more 


useful than the Hetman hoped—and that it could bring disaster 
to Azia and his Lipki. It was easy for the young lieutenant to 
guess that the Lipki and the Tcheremisy would spearhead the 
onslaught, being so terribly familiar with the Commonwealth, 
and it was in this certainty that he placed all his remaining hopes. 
Having lost everything that could ever matter to his kind of 
man, his shattered soul lived only for revenge. He wanted 
nothing more in life than to fall like a thunderbolt on the 
unsuspecting Lipki, get his hands on Azia—perhaps even tear his 
sister and Zosia out of their terrible captivities—and then wreak 
his vengeance and die in the war. 

With such plans and hopes coursing through his mind, No- 
vovyeyski shook himself out of his stony trance and came alive 
again. New trails, the wide Steppe winds blowing in his face, 
and the hazards of the expedition, restored the haggard giant; a 
sharp light glowed once more in his extinguished eyes and his 
old strength came back. 

The borderer woke within him. 

The sufferer subsided. 

Before, there was no room in him for anything but recollec- 
tion of his own agony and torment; now he had to think, plan, 
steal a march on the enemy, and tear him to pieces. 


* * * 


Once across the Dniester, they slanted southwest towards the 
River Pruth, often going to ground in daylight and lying low in 
the thickets or in some hollowed gorge. Even today this country 
is sparsely settled; in that time it was almost wholly empty. Only 
occasionally did they come across cleared land or a stubbled corn 
field with some desolate little settlement huddled nearby. 

Stealing south as secretly as wolves, they gave wide berth to 
any larger hamlet, but rode in boldly among the smaller clusters 
of huts and shelters, some even numbering a dozen cabins and 
ramshackle dwellings, knowing that no one there would even 
think of running to warn the Tartars. Lusnia took care that this 
didn’t happen anyway, keeping a tight grip on whatever 
wretches fell into their hands, but even he gave up any extra 
measures after a few days; he soon caught on that these few rare 
settlers that they came upon, all of them subjects of the Sultan, 
feared the approach of their master’s armies no less than the 


border settlers of the Commonwealth. Nor did they have any 
idea whose troops had come so unexpectedly among them, 
taking the column for yet another tributary detachment that 
rode south like the rest by the Sultan’s order. 

No one put up any opposition when Novovyeyski’s men 
helped themselves to supplies of corn cakes, cherry raisins and 
dried buffalo meat. Every settler had his sheep, water buffalo and 
horses hidden near the rivers. Once in a while they came across 
wandering, half-wild herds of buffalo, each guarded by a dozen 
Or more nomadic herdsmen, who stayed in any one place only 
as long as the fodder lasted, and then moved on and pitched their 
tents elsewhere. There were often old Tartars among them, so 
Novovyeyski approached their camps with all the care he’d take 
if they were a tchambul. He made sure that none of them—the 
Tartars in particular—got away alive to pass the word of his 
coming to some local murjah, but first he questioned them about 
all the tracks, paths and cross-country trails that were known 
only to such men as they who spent their whole lives drifting 
through the prairies. Then he took whatever livestock he 
needed and went on. 

The farther south they rode, the more numerous such wan- 
dering herds became. The southern herdsmen were almost al- 
ways Tartars, banded together in far greater numbers around 
their sheep and cattle than in the northern prairies. In fifteen 
days of hard but careful riding, Novovyeyski surrounded and 
crushed three armed companies of herders, each numbering up 
to sixty or seventy half-wild Tartar tchabantchuki. The dragoons 
always stripped them of their greasy sheepskin hats, capes and 
coats, scorched the lice and vermin out of these crude garments 
Over an open fire, and wore them for disguises, so that in two 
weeks all of them looked from a distance like a Tartar tchambul. 
Only their matched weapons and trained cavalry horses could 
give them away on closer inspection. They stuffed their dragoon 
helmets and uniform kolety into their saddle bags, and only their 
light blue eyes and pale Mazurian mustaches betrayed who they 
were; but glimpsed in the Steppe or up along a ridge line they 
fooled the most experienced eyes, especially since they drove 
their own beef cattle and sheep herd before them. 


* * * 


When they came to the Pruth River, they turned due south 
along the left bank, trying to anticipate the route that the 
Sultan’s army would follow when it came. The Kutchmanski 
Track, the traditional route of Tartar invasions, promised to be 
a hungry route for an advancing army, so it was a good guess that 
the Sultan’s cohorts would take the Valachian Trail into Bessara- 
bia, and then either turn northeast and force the Dniester above 
Kamyenetz, or march straight up the length of the Bessarabian 
plain and debauch into the Commonwealth somewhere near 
Ushitza. Either way, they'd follow the Pruth as far as they could 
because they’d need the river for their supply galleys. 

Novovyeyski was so sure of this that he gave up speed for the 
sake of caution, scouting far ahead and moving his column in 
short, watchful marches. Time was of no importance now, since 
he and the tchambuls were on a collision course, and he didn’t 
want to come upon them without any warning. 

At last, in the fork of the tributary Sarat and Tekitch Rivers, 
he went to ground to rest his men and horses in a thicketed, well 
hidden place, and to wait for the spearhead of the Tartar van- 
guard. 

He chose carefully and well. The place was a natural hideout. 
The whole fork of the river crouched under a stand of leafy crab 
apple and wild cherry trees, and so did the outer banks of both 
the rivers. The thickets ran as far as the eye could see, hiding the 
ground under a mass of tangled tree crowns, undergrowth and 
bushes, or forming dense groves with many clear, natural biv- 
Ouac sites between them. The blooms had already given way to 
thick leaf at this time of the year, but early Spring must have 
turned this entire region into a sea of white and yellow flowers. 
Nothing human lived there, or showed any sign of having spent 
more than a night or two in that wilderness oasis. But the 
thickets were full of animals—deer, does, wild hares and a swarm 


of birdlife—and here and there along the cool freshwater springs 
that ran into the rivers, the soldiers came upon the tracks of a 
bear. Two days after they slipped into that natural refuge, a bear 
did attack two of the sheep they drove as their marching rations, 
and Lusnia promised himself the pleasures of a bear hunt. But 
Novovyeyski forbad the use of muskets so Lusnia and his beaters 
went after the sheep-killing bear with axes and spears. 


A few days later the soldiers found traces of some old camp 
fires near one of the springs, but these looked as if they were 
made long ago, perhaps the year before. It was safe to suppose 
that the tchabantchuki camped here now and then along with 
their flocks, or perhaps Tartars came to the cherry groves to cut 
hardwood clubs and handles for their horsehead axes. But not 
even the most careful search of the entire area showed any traces 
of a live inhabitant. 

This, Novovyeyski decided, was the place to wait. A month 
might go by before the Turkish army showed on the horizon, 
but the young borderer was certain that this was the way they’d 
come. “We ll gota camapuinere, “he ordered, and Lusnia set the 
men to building comfortable lean-to shelters out of woven 
branches, and screening their fires. Pickets watched night and 


day from the outer edges of the trees, and small patrols—often 


led by the young commandant himself—ranged silent and un- 
seen far into the country, searching for the first sign of the 
Turks’ approach. 

They knew what to look for and the weather couldn’t have 
been better for the job at hand. The countryside was dry, but 
neither parched nor arid. There was good grass and swift run- 
ning water. The days were hot, but it was easy to find a shaded 
spot on the cool thicket floor, and the nights were clear, soft and 
filled with moonlight, while the massed shrubbery shook to the 
singing of the nightingales. 

It was on such nights as these, however, that Adam No- 
vovyeyski suffered more than ever. Unable to sleep, he drifted 
into memory, reliving in his mind all of the brief happiness he’d 
enjoyed in Rashkov, as well as every detail of his present 
calamity and torment. 

One thought alone kept him clinging to life, such as it had 
become, and helped to hold back the crimson clouds of madness. 
Vengeance. Retribution. Sated, he might find some form of 
peace or perhaps even another reason for staying alive. And in 
the meantime each day brought closer the moment of that 
confrontation in which he’d either extract that dreadful payment 
or die in the attempt. 

The weeks passed slowly in this quiet camp as they watched 
and waited and scouted the country, learning the run of every 


trail, river, stream, canyon and ravine, trapping and cutting 
down a few more bands of herdsmen and driving off another 
herd or two. But for all their careful scouting and patrols, there 
was something far older and primeval about this interlude. 
Novovyeyski and his border soldiers had become a single ani- 
mal, as dangerous as it was implacable and cunning, that 
crouched beside a known trail and waited for its prey. 
And finally the awaited moment came. 


Chapter Sixty-two 


BIRDS WERE AS ALWAYS the heralds of invasion, soaring in the 
skies and winging along the ground. Wild turkeys, bustards, 
partridges, blue-legged plover and quail darted towards the thick- 
ets through the grasses, while crows and ravens swarmed darkly 
overhead, along with the wild geese and marsh fowl startled into 
flight on the banks of the lower Danube and off the Dobrudjan 
wetlands in the south. 

“They're coming!” the word flew one morning from one man 
to the next, and the dragoons looked narrowly up at the sky and 
themateacmother, They re comune!” 

No sign of trepidation showed in those fierce, mustached 
faces that suddenly looked grimly eager and as tensed as preda- 
tors when they’ve scented prey. A lifetime in the Steppe lived 
by the only rule that assured survival, which was the famed 
Proceder of Tartar warfare that governed every moment awake or 
asleep, sharpened all their senses. 

Their eyes gleamed as they grinned fiercely at each ¥otmem 
They had the honed instincts of hunting dogs and wolfhounds 
that catch the scent of quarry and stiffen in anticipation. But 
when they snapped into swift, silent motion they didn’t waste a 
moment. 

The campfires were swamped at once with buckets of water. 

The thin ribbons of carefully dampened smoke were too pale 
in the bright dawn sky to betray the men hidden in the thickets 
and the sharp morning breeze soon dispersed them in the light- 
ening air. 

The horses were saddled and the whole column stood ready 
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to ride without a need for orders. All that remained was to 
calculate the exact time and distance to where the enemy would 
halt for the night, so that they might sweep down upon the 
Tartars like a thunderbolt and strike them when they were least 
able to resist: scattered, on foot and with their horses tethered, 
and pitching their tents. 

Novovyeyski knew very well that the Sultan’s armies 
wouldn’t be coming in a tight, battle-ready mass here in their 
own territories where any kind of danger was utterly unlikely. 
He also knew that the Turkish vanguard always rode a day’s 
march ahead of the main body, and he surmised correctly that 
the Lipki would be the tip of the Tartar spearhead. He wondered 
if he ought to move invisibly towards them along the hidden 
routes and trails he discovered in his weeks of scouting, or if he 
should ambush them from his leafy fastness. He chose the latter 
because the thickets would keep his men hidden until the last 
moment, and give him a chance to strike out of the blue any 
time he wanted. One more day and night passed while the 
fleeing birds were joined by whole packs of scampering animals 
that ran before that vast human avalanche behind them, and the 
next morning the enemy came in sight. 

South of the cherry thickets ran a long, ridged plain that 
dipped from sight below the horizon, and now a dark, swiftly 
moving mass appeared upon it and flowed rapidly towards the 
left arm of the river fork ahead. The dragoons watched out of 
their concealment while the mass drew nearer, now and then 
vanishing behind the hunched round tops of the rolling high 
ground, and then reappearing and spilling out in the open 
flatlands. 

Lusnia, who was gifted with a truly extraordinary eyesight, 
peered tensely at these nearing masses for some time, and then 
trotted up to Pan Novovyeyski. 

“Commandant,” he said. “There’s hardly more than a troop 
out there. It’s mostly horses driven out to pasture.” 

A few minutes later Novovyeyski could see this with his own 
two eyes and a terrible, hungry joy spread across his face. “That 
means they'll make camp a mile from these thickets?” he mur- 
mured. | 

“Yes sir,” Lusnia nodded. “Mile to a mile and a half, like they 
always do. Looks like they’re marching nights, so’s to keep out 


of the heat, and rest in the daytime. And the horses get sent out 
to pasture until nightfall.” 

“How many men d’you see around those horses?” 

Lusnia slipped quietly to the edge of the thicket and stayed 
there for a while. Then he appeared again beside Pan No- 
vovyeyski. 

“There’s about fifteen hundred horses and twenty five men to 
guard them,” he reported. “They’re in their own country so they 
think they’ ve nothing to fear. They don’t even have any sentries 
posted.” - 

“What are they? Could you tell?” 

“They’re still quite a ways off but they’re Lipki, sir! They 
won't get away from us now!” 

“That’s right!” said Novovyeysk1. 

He could be certain that not one of those nearing horsemen 
would get away trom him. This was an easy exercise for such a 
borderer as he and for the kind of men he commanded here. 

Meanwhile the pasturing detachment drove the Lipki horses 
closer by the minute to the cherry thickets. Lusnia edged for- 
ward once more and his face was alight with cruelty and a savage 
joy when he slipped back again. 

“Lipki, sir,” he murmured once again. “There’s no doubt 
about it!” 


* * * 


Hearing this, Novovyeyski cried shrilly like a hawk and the 
disguised dragoons turned and slipped at once into the deepest 
part of the cherry thickets. There the command split into two 
detachments. One company rode into a long ravine to circle the 
horseherd and the Lipki and to stay concealed until it could 
debauch into the plain behind them, while the other formed a 
single crescent rank and waited. 

All of this happened in such utter silence that the most 
sensitive and experienced ear couldn’t have picked up a whisper 
of movement among the trees. Not a spur jingled, not a single 
saber rattled against a stirrup. Not one horse neighed. The 
matted grass which floored this natural orchard deadened the fall 
of hoofbeats. Even the horses seemed to understand that success 
depended upon stealth and silence, since they had done this sort 
of thing many times before. Only the shrill, dwindling cry of a 
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hawk echoed for some time longer from the ravine and out of 
the thickets. 

The horseherd and the Lipki drovers came to a halt within an 
arrow’s flight of the leafy ambush and spilled across the.pasture 
in small groups and clusters. Novovyeyski himself now crouched 
at the edge of the undergrowth and watched every move made 
by the horseherders. The sky was clear, the day had reached 
midmorning, but the sun stood already high and a sweltering 
heat blazed down upon the earth. The pasturing horses started 
to roll in the dusty soil and to drift closer to the shrubs and 
bushes. The drovers trotted up to the edge of the thicket, 
jumped to the ground and let their horses feed freely on loose 
rein, while they themselves pushed into the grove in search of 
cool shelter. 

Soon a campfire blazed brightly near a thick clump of bushes 
where the herders stretched out to rest and eat. When the dry 
twigs and branches burned down into glowing charcoal, the 
herdsmen threw half a carcass of a slaughtered colt across the 
coals and ashes, and settled down nearby, away from the heat. 
Some of them sprawled on the matted grass, others squatted on 
their heels in the Turkish fashion, and one of them started 
warbling a thin, tuneless monody on a set of pipes made of a 
hollowed marrow bone. The still depths of the thicket loomed 
in total silence everywhere around them, and only a hawk 
shrilled there briefly now and then. 

The stench of burned meat signaled at last that the roast was 
ready, and two of them dragged the scorched carcass into the 
shade of a thorn bush. There they hunched around it like a flock 
of vultures, tore into it with their knives, and gnawed the half 
raw lumps of meat with animal ferocity while the blood caked 
their clawing fingers and dripped down their chins. They 
washed down this barbaric feast with fermented mares’ milk that 
they gulped out of goatskin gourds. Their bellies swollen, and 
their bodies sated, they slumped back into sluggish lethargy. A 
few of them talked listlessly for a little longer and then they sunk 
into a heavy stupor. 


* * * 


Then it was noon. The sun seemed to spew molten fire from 
the quivering sky and the heat grew thicker by the minute. 


Flickering patches of sunlight flashed on and off in the matted 
scrub on the thicket floor, seeping through the tree crowns 
overhead. There was no sound of any kind in that soporific 
stillness. Even the hawk was silent. 

A few Lipki got slowly to their feet and straggled off to the 
edge of the copse to check on the horses. The others sprawled 
like corpses on a battlefield, sated with raw meat and wearied by 
the swelter, and soon began to snore. But their stuffed bellies 
must have given them some ominous dreams because one or 
another of them groaned now and then, or stirred restlessly, or 
muttered “Allah... Bishmillah...” while his eyelids flickered open 
to escape the nightmare. 

But suddenly a thick, strangled sound came from the edge of 
the grove, as if a man was being throttled before he could howl 
a warning to the others, and the horseherders jerked out of sleep 
as if doused with water. Either their hearing was so sharply 
honed that they picked up the soft, gurgling gasps through the 
fog of sleep, or some animal instinct warned them of their 
danger, or perhaps Death itself breathed its icy exhalation on 
their sweated bodies, but all of them were immediately awake. 

“What’s that?” they babbled at each other. “Where’s that lot 
that went to look at the herd?” 

And then a voice said in Polish out of the darkness of the 
grove: “They’re not coming back!” 

One hundred and fifty men burst out of the coppice all 
around the herdsmen and fell on them with such savage fury that 
their howl of terror choked in their own throats. A scant handful 
managed to clutch a knife before they were slaughtered. The 
tight circle of their assailants swarmed over them and covered 
them completely. The thorn bush shook in the press of bodies 
that piled on each other in a chaotic jumble, out of which came 
the hiss of saber blades, gasping breaths, sometimes a moan or 
the whistling groan of a dying man, and then all sounds ceased. 

“How many are alive?” asked a voice among the attackers. 

“Five, commandant.” 

“Check the dead. Make sure they’re not faking. Slit their 
throats to make sure. And get the live ones to the fire.” 


* * * 


The order was carried out at once. The dead were nailed to 


the ground with their own knives. The prisoners were roped 
together, their feet stripped bare and bound with rawhide to 
stout, wooden staves that the dragoons quickly cut and trimmed 
out of the cherry branches, and thrown around the camp fire 
which Lusnia stirred so that the glowing coals lay piled on top 
of the ashes. 

The prisoners watched Lusnia and these preparation with 
empty, hopeless eyes. There were three former Hreptyov Lipki 
among them and they knew the old sergeant-major very well. 
He also recognized them. 

“Well, comrades,” he said. “It’s time for you to sing for your 
supper, and if you don’t sing out loud and clear, you’ll walk into 
the next world on roasted feet. I won’t skimp on the coals for 
old friends like you.” 

With this he tossed some dry branches on the coals so that 
they flamed at once. Novovyeyski came up just then and the 
interrogation started. The prisoners’ confessions more or less 
confirmed what he had supposed to begin with. 

The Lipki and the Tcheremisy were, indeed, riding as the 
spearhead of all the Sultan’s armies, a day’s march ahead of the 
other Tartars. Azia led them. They rode at night, to avoid the 
swelter, and sent their horses to pasture in the daytime. They 
took no precautions because nobody expected an attack even 
near the Dniester, and far less down here on the Pruth, right 
next to the home grounds of the Hordes. They were relaxed, 
unsuspecting, and riding at their ease along with their remount 
herds and camels that carried the tents of the chiefs and senior 
commanders. Azia’s tent was easy to spot among the others 
because it had a horsetail standard affixed to its top, and the 
various Lipki companies grounded their banners in front of it 
during the day-long halts. The Lipki division was camped about 
a mile south, two thousand strong according to its roster, but 
part of it had been left with the Belgorodian Horde which rode 
another mile behind. 

Novovyeyski questioned his prisoners closely about the best 
routes to the Lipki camp, about the layout of the tents and their 
disposition in the maydan, and then about what mattered to him 
the most. 

“Does he have any women in his tents?” he asked. 
The Ljpki were now trembling for their lives. Those of them 


who had served in Hreptyov knew that Novovyeyski was the 
brother of one of those women, and the fiance of the other, so 
they could guess the rage that would seize him when he discov- 
ered the whole truth. This rage would explode on them before 
anybody else, so they hung their heads, peered fearfully at each 
other, and slumped into a gloomy silence. 

“Let’s warm their feet a little, commandant!” Lusnia growled. 
“Then they ll talkaliie ine) 

“Do it!” Novovyeyski said. 

“Have mercy!” cried Eliashevitch, an old Tartar trooper from 
the Hreptyov squadron. “Ill tell you all Isaw with my own eyes, 
or heard from the others. 

Lusnia shot a quick glance at his commandant, in case he 
wanted the man tortured anyway, but Novovyeyski merely 
waived his hand. 

“Start talking!” he snapped at the Tartar. 

“We're not to blame, lord!” Eliashevitch answered. “We were 
just doing what we were told to do! The murjah gave the orders. 
He gave Your Honor’s sister to Pan Adurovitch who kept her in 
his tent. I saw her carrying water back there in Rumelia, and I 
helped her carry it a few times myself, because she was heavy 
with child already...” 

“I’m burning,” Novovyeyski hissed. 

“And the other young lady was in our murjah’s tent. We didn't 
see that much of her like we did your sister, but we heard her 
screaming many times, because though the murjah kept her for 
his pleasure, he’d flog her with a bullwhip and kick her every 
daynaee 

Novovyeyski’s lips were now the color of ashes and he began 
to shake throughout like a man in the grip of fever. The old 
Tartar barely caught his next whispered question. 

“Where are they now?” 

“Sold. In Istanbul.” 

“To whom?” 

“I don’t know, lord. I wouldn’t think the murjah knows 
himself. There was this order from the Padishah to get rid of the 
women. Everybody sold theirs in the bazaar, so the murjah did 
too.” 


The interrogation was over and silence settled once more 
around the camp fire, broken only by the rustling of the under- 
brush and the hiss of a hot southern wind that seeped through 
the bushes. The wind quickened swiftly and the thicket rustled 
louder, filling the air with a murmur like a gathering tide. The 
air was suddenly parched and heavy with storm warnings. Dark 
clouds, edged with an eerie, coppery light, boiled up from 
below the horizon. 

Novovyeyski left the fireside. He staggered off like a blind, 
mindless man, with no idea of where he was going. At last he 
threw himself facedown into the turf, clawed at the soil with his 
fingernails, bit his own fists, and then began to groan hoarsely 
like a dying man. Spasms seized and shook his enormous body, 
and hours passed before he finally shuddered into a silent still- 
ness. The dragoons eyed him worriedly from a distance, but 
even Lusnia didn’t dare to come close to him. 

But thinking that the commandant wouldn’t be displeased if 
the Lipki were dispatched to another world, the grisly old 
sergeant simply stuffed their mouths with soil to muffle their 
@efes,and slaughtered them like oxen. 

He kept only Eliashevitch alive, thinking that he’d be useful 
as a guide. He finished off the last of the dying Lipki, dragged 
their cadavers away from the fire and lined them up in a row 
under the trees, and went to take a closer look at his young 
commander. 

“Even if he’s gone mad,” he growled under his mustache, 
“we'll get that other fellow anyway.” 


* * * 


It was then well past noon, the sun marched steadily across 
the burning void, and the day dipped towards the west. But 
those early clouds glimpsed earlier along the horizon had now 
spilled across the entire sky, grown heavier and blacker, without 
losing that coppery glow along their outer edges. Gigantic coils 
rolled and twisted darkly overhead, and rumbled like millstones 
grinding against each other; they coiled and wound around each 
other, boiling and erupting like a vast ravine full of agitated 
serpents, and pushed each other in dense, swirling masses down 
towards the ground. 

The wind whistled in among the trees, striking the branches 
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like the wing of a bird of prey. It bowed the trees to the ground, 
whipped clouds of dry leaves high into the air and scattered 
them with fury, and died abruptly in moments of sudden stillness 
as if it had sunk into the soil. In those hushed, breathless pauses, 
as threatening as they seemed unnatural, the blackness overhead 
filled with foreboding growls and hisses and mysterious rattling, 
as if cohorts of thunderbolts were gathering for a battle, goading 
each other into rage and fury with deep, booming snarls, before 
they burst and hurled themselves at the trembling soil beneath 
them. _ 

“Storm! There’s a storm coming!” the dragoons whispered to 
each other. 

And the maelstrom drew nearer. The day darkened further. 
Thunder boomed and rumbled in the east behind them and 
began to roll heavily across the sky from the lower Dniester. It 
paused at the Pruth, as if to draw a hot, chaotic breath, and then 
pealed out again, burst among the rolling hillocks of the wilder- 
ness, and started tumbling across the horizon. 

The first thick drops of a cloudburst splashed in the parched 
Steppe grasses. 

It was then that Novovyeyski suddenly appeared before the 
dragoons. 

“Mount up!” he bellowed in a voice as violent as thunder. 

In moments, no longer than it took to say a hasty prayer, he 
rode out of the thickets at the head of one hundred and fifty 
men. 

Out in the prairie, his troop joined up with the other half of 
their column which had been watching for any Lipki herders 
who might have got away. The dragoons swiftly surrounded the 
pasturing horses, uttered the shrill, savage howl common to all 
the Tartar tchabantchuki, and headed south, driving the herd 
before them. 

The sergeant-major held Eliashevitch close on the end of a 
rope, and shouted in his ear so that he could be heard above the 
crash of thunder: “Show the way, dogsblood, and no tricks! Or 
it’s a knife in the throat for you!” 


* * * 


Meanwhile the clouds had sagged so low that they were now 
practically dragging along the ground. A wave of heat struck 


suddenly, like a fist, and a savage windstorm howled into the 
plain. A blinding light tore through the thick black curtain with 
a clap of thunder, lightning flashed; a thunderbolt struck with an 
unearthly roar, and then a second and a third. There was an 
overpowering reek of sulfur and darkness fell again. 

Terror seized the horseherd. Goaded by the fierce yells of the 
dragoons behind them, the horses hurled themselves into a wild 
stampede, running with flared nostrils and windswept manes and 
barely touching the ground with their flying hooves. Lightning 
and thunder lashed the plain in an unceasing drumroll of fiery 


explosions, the wind shrieked around them, and they—the men 


along with the running horses—flew in that furious riot of the 
elements as if they were part of the hurricane themselves, swept 
in a headlong rush without mind or feeling, hurtling like de- 
mons through that towering darkness amid the thundering roars 
that seemed to crack the earth beneath their hooves, driven by 
the storm and their thirst for vengeance, less like men in that 
howling wilderness than an aerial cavalcade of warlocks and 
malignant spirits. 

Space shrunk before them. They didn’t need a guide because 
the panicked herd plunged straight for the encampment of the 
Lipki which neared them at each bound. But the storm burst 
around them in all its savage fury even before they reached it. 
The sky and the earth seemed to reel with madness. White sheets 
of light leaped and flared like a permanent illumination around 
the horizon, showing the tents crouched in the Steppe ahead. 
The whole world seemed to shake and quiver under the pound- 
ing of the thunderbolts, and it was surely just a matter of 
moments before the dense black tangle of the clouds would rip 
itself free of the sky and crash down to earth. 

And then the floodgates burst open overhead and streams of 
rain began to drown the Steppe. The downpour seemed to 
swallow the entire world, blinding them to everything that lay 
more than a step or two ahead, and thick clouds of steam boiled 
up from the parched soil beneath them. 

A moment more and they’d be in the camp. 

But the maddened horseherd burst apart and swept around the 
campground, leaving a clear space for the men behind them; and 
then three hundred voices uttered one terrifying battlecry, three 


hundred sabers glittered amid the soa and the dragoons 
fell upon the tents. 

The Lipki, half-blinded as they were by the glare of lightning, 
caught sight of the approaching herd just before the cloudburst, 
but they had no idea what deadly drovers were whipping it 
along. Surprised and alarmed that the herd was running straight 
for the encampment, they spilled out of their shelters and started 
shouting and waiving their arms to turn the stampede. Azia 
himself flung back the flaps of his pavilion and stepped into the 
rain with anger glaring on his gruesome face. 

But in just that moment the herd split and swerved, and he 
caught sight of some sinister apparitions—many times the num- 
ber of the drovers he’d sent out—among the sheets of rain and 
the fog of steam. 

And then a single roar boomed out in three hundred voices: 
“Kill! No quarter! Kill!” 

There was no time for anything, not even for terror. No time 
to wonder what happened and what was happening now. The 
human whirlwind swept into the encampment, more maddened 
than the elements, fiercer than the storm. 

Before Azia could take one step back towards his tent, some 
unearthly force seemed to reach down to him and sweep him up 
in a terrible embrace. He felt himself carried through the air in 
the grip of some monstrous claw which strained his bones and 
crushed his ribs and robbed him of breath. Darkness enveloped 
him. But just before he sunk into that vertiginous pool of 
blackness, just before the last gleam of consciousness ebbed out 
of his eyes, he glimpsed a face that loomed before him as if 
through a mist, and he knew that he’d much rather look into the 
fice ron Satan. 


* * * 


What happened next was less a battle than a massacre. The 
storm, the darkness, the suddenness of the attack and the un- 
known number of the attackers, and the scattered horseherd, 
stripped the panicked Lipki of their will to fight. Mad with shock 
and terror, they hardly bothered to defend themselves. None of 
them knew where to run, or where to look for refuge. Many of 
them had run out of their tents unarmed, some had barely leaped 
out of sleep, and now—stunned, uncomprehending and struck 
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blind with fear—they crowded together in a formless mob, 
knocking each other down in their frightful panic and trampling 
everyone who fell. Pushed inward by the press of horses, cut 
down by sabers and crushed underhoof, the Lipki must ‘have 
thought that the sky had fallen down upon them and that the 
earth had cracked wide-open under their boots. 

A windstorm doesn’t smash, uproot and devastate a stand of 
young trees as terribly as the dragoons sabered and trampled 
them. Blood ran in streams along with the downpour. The boom 
of thunder, the whip and crack of lightning, and the hiss and roar 
of the rain in the riven darkness, played in terrible counterpoint 
to the sounds of the slaughter. The dragoon horses had gone mad 
with terror of their own and hurled themselves blindly into that 
churning mass, splitting the dense mob, crushing it, and tram- 
pling it into the sodden soil. 

At last the beaten mass burst apart and broke into the open. 
But the battered Lipki had lost the sense of place and direction 
to such an extent that they flung themselves into a panicked run 
all around the battlefield, spilling to right and left rather than 
straight ahead into the windswept darkness. Colliding with each 
other like two opposing waves, they fought with each other 
until the dragoon sabers whistled down upon them. 

And finally they were smashed and scattered altogether, pur- 
sued and sabered without mercy or any thought of quarter, until 
the bugles sounded recall in the captured camp and the dragoons 
abandoned the chase. 

No attack that any of them could recall had ever been more 
of a surprise to an enemy, nor was there ever a more terrible 
disaster. Three hundred men had smashed and scattered close to 
two thousand elite cavalry, immeasurably superior to ordinary 
Tartars. Most of them lay prone among the pools of rainwater 
and blood. The rest fled blindly and on foot into the sheltering 
darkness, not knowing if they weren’t running into another 
ambush, and so demoralized as to be quite useless. 

But the darkness and the storm that saved them had also been 
the prime cause of their destruction. Riding back into the 
captured camp, the victors knew that the wrath of God had 
fought beside them against traitors. 


* * * 


Night fell before Novovyeyski led his dragoons back towards 
the frontiers of the Commonwealth..Trotting between him and 
Sergeant-major Lusnia was a remount horse with Azia Tuhay- 
beyovitch, the chief of all the Lipki, trussed upon its back. He 
was unconscious. All his ribs were crushed. But he was still alive. 

They, in the meantime, glanced at him constantly with care 
and concern, as if they carried a precious treasure they were 
afraid to lose. 

The storm was passing. Stray clouds still-galloped through the 
skies. But stars began to show in the clear gaps between them, 
and to glitter in the pools scattered across the Steppe. 

In the far distance, somewhere along the borders of the 
Commonwealth, echoed the grim residue of thunder. 


Chapter Sixty-three 


THE REMNANTS of Azia’s shattered Lipki stumbled into the en- 
campment of the Belgorodians, babbling in terror about their 
incomprehensible defeat, and couriers carried the news from there 
to the Sultan’s camp, where it created amazement, consternation 
and alarm. 

Pan Novovyeyski didn’t have to ‘run hard before the wolves,’ as 
the saying went, because no one even thought of launching a 
pursuit, and not just at the first word of the disaster but for the 
next two days as well. The Sultan was so astonished that he 
simply didn’t know what to. do. The only thing he did at first 
was to dispatch some tchambuls of the Belgorodian and Dobrud- 
jan Hordes to comb the countryside for any other enemy forces 
that might be threatening him. These went unwillingly, worried 
about their own skins. 

Meanwhile the news, fueled by rumor and anxious specula- 
tion, flew like the wind through the Sultan’s armies. Those 
warriors who lived in the far reaches of Asia or Northern Africa, 
and who never made war on Lehistan before, were shocked and 
dismayed. Legend and folk tale made fire-breathing dragons out 
of the terrifying cavalry of these infidels, and here they were, not 
content to wait for them inside their own country, but coming 
@emetorseek them in theirs. Even the Grand Vezir and Kara 
Mustapha were puzzled. How, they asked, can this Common- 
wealth whose helplessness was common knowledge in the east- 
€rn world, go on the attack? Every Turk in the camp was 
scratching his head about that, worried and unsure, because their 
whole expedition became suddenly a dangerous and uncertain 
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venture, a far cry from that easy triumph they thought it would 
be 

Anger lay thickly in the Sultan’s face when he summoned his 
generals and pashas to a council of war and this dangerous 
displeasure chilled the Grand Vezir and Kara Mustapha. 

“You lied to me,” the Padishah accused them. “The Lahiv 
can’t be as weak as you said if they come looking for us. You 
told me that Sobieski wouldn’t defend Kamyenetz. But here he 
is, and so probably is his entire army...” = 

The Vezir and the brilliant young Anatolian general tried to 
explain that this was only some foolhardy local band of cut- 
throats and marauders, but a few muskets and dragoon uniforms 
stuffed in saddle bags found on the battlefield, made it hard for 
them to believe their own words. All of the Padishah’s inner 
circle were shrewd, thoughtful men, skilled in the arts of sur- 
vival and advancement, and all of them bore in mind Sobieski’s 
lightning thrusts into the Ukraine, when he won a whole string 
of stunning victories despite the most appalling odds. It didn’t 
seem out of character for this fearless Lion of the North to forestall 
and surprise his enemies in this war as he did in others. 

“He has no soldiers,” the Grand Vezir said to the Anatolian 
general when they stepped out of the Padishah’s pavilions. “But 
in his heart lives a lion that doesn’t know fear. If he is here, and 
if he has at least ten thousand others with him, then we shall 
walk in blood all the way to Khotim.” 

“Pd like to match my skills with his some day,” said Kara 
Mustapha, future Sword of Islam, whose destiny was to lead the 
faithful against the walls of Vienna. 

“May Allah shield you from calamity when you do!” the 
Grand Vezir said. 

In time, however, the Dobrudjan and Belgorodian tchambuls 
convinced themselves that there were no large armies anywhere 
around. Indeed, they found no one. They did, however, find the 
tracks of a small detachment, numbering about three hundred 
mounted men, who were riding rapidly for the Dniester. Keep- 
ing in mind what happened to the Lipki, the Tartars didn't 
follow. 

The attack on the Lipki became something that no one could 
explain or understand. But order and calmness soon returned to 


the Grand Encampment, and the armies of the Padishah moved 
forward once more like a fearsome flood. 


* * * 


Meanwhile Novovyeyski rode back, unpursued, towards 
Rashkov with his living booty. He made a rapid march but his 
experienced borderers could tell within two days that there were 
no enemies pressing on their heels, so they didn’t push their 
horses as much as they could. 

Their prisoner rode between Novovyeyski and Sergeant-ma- 
jor Lusnia, roped to the back of a Tartar pony, and he gave the 
implacable old Mazurian many anxious moments. Two of his 
ribs were crushed; the wounds he’d suffered from Basia broke 
open in his struggle with Novovyeyski, and in the long, fast ride 
head-down across a horse; and the implacable Lusnia nursed him 
like a child, wanting to keep him alive until they came to 
Rashkov. 

The young Tartar knew what awaited him and did his best to 
die. He refused to eat. But Lusnia pried his teeth open with a 
knife and forced him to drink vodka and Moldavian wine thickly 
laced with dry powdered hardtack. Whenever they halted, Lus- 
nia splashed water over Azia’s wounds, driving the flies out of 
his bleeding nose and eye socket, where they clustered thickly 
during the long, dusty hours on the trail. Otherwise, the terrible 
sergeant feared, gangrene might save the young Lipki turncoat 
from a frightful vengeance. 

Novovyeyski said nothing to him all the way. Just once, when 
Azia offered at the start of the journey to return Zosia and Evka 
as the price of his freedom, the lieutenant called him a lying dog. 

“You sold them both to an Istanbul trader who’ll peddle them 
in the Sarai bazaar,’ he said with such apparent coldness that it 
chilled the blood in Azia’s veins. 

Dragged up at once, Eliashevitch, confirmed this and more in 
front of all the others. . 

“It is so, lord,” he said. “You sold her and you don’t even 
know who you sold her to. And Adurovitch did the same with 
the sister of this baghadir, even though she was pregnant by 
Im...” 


* * * 


It seemed to Azia that Novovyeyski would crush him to death 
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in his monstrous arms when these words were heard, so later, 
when he determined to die before -his judgment, he did all he 
could to goad the young giant into murdering him out of hand 
in a fit of uncontrollable fury, and so spare him the agonies he 
expected. And because Novovyeyski kept step by step beside 
him, not wanting to let him out of his sight even for a moment, 
he started boasting about all the horrors that he perpetrated. He 
told in shameless detail how he sawed his knife back and forth 
across the throat of old Pan Novovyeyski, how he indulged 
himself in Zosia’s innocence and raked her white body with his 
rawhide whip, and how he trampled on her and kicked her with 
his boots. Sweat streamed thickly down Novovyeyski’s gaunt, 
grey face as he heard and listened; his hands trembled, locked 
with white knuckles upon his reins, and his whole body leaped 
and quivered as if in convulsions; but he had neither the strength 
nor the desire to get away from the sound of that taunting voice. 
He listened with such profound attention as if he were eager to 
hear this catalog of horrors, but he kept as tight a grip on himself 
as he did on his horse, and didn’t kill the Tartar. 

However, while inflicting torment upon his enemy, Azia was 
also tormenting himself. Talking about his own tyranny re- 
minded him of how low he’d fallen. Just a few days earlier two 
thousand men jumped at his every order and he indulged his 
every whim and pleasure; he was a murjah favored by the 
powerful young Kara Mustapha who was sure to be a Padishah 
someday. And now he was heading for a horrific death, thrown 
like a sack across a horse’s back, in pain, dripping blood, and 
eaten alive by flies. The only ease that came to him in this 
terrible new transformation was when he fainted out of pain and 
physical exhaustion, and this became so frequent that Lusnia 
started worrying if he’d get him to the Dniester alive. 

But they rode night and day, stopping only long enough to 
keep their horses going, and Rashkov was nearer by the hour. 
His harsh, Tartar spirit clung stubbornly to his battered body. 
Day by day he slid into a deeper fever and into ragged bouts of 
unconsciousness or sleep where he drifted in a jumble of dreams 
and hallucinations. He was in Hreptyov with Volodyovski. They 
were about to set out for a great war. No, he was taking Basia 
to Rashkov, that’s what this was about. No, he’d seized her, she 
was his, he had her in his tent. Sometimes he saw great massacres 


and battles, with himself as the Hetman of all the Tartars of the 
Commonwealth, issuing orders from under a horsetail standard. 

Each time, however, consciousness returned all too soon. 
He’d open his eyes and see the face of Novovyeyski turned 
grimly towards him. He would see Lusnia. He'd glimpse the 
helmets of the dragoons who had thrown away their sheepskin 
disguises, and he’d know himself to be a part of such a terrifying 
reality that it seemed like a frightful vision sprung out of a 
nightmare. 

Each of his horse’s movements sent a shard of pain driving 
through his body; his seeping wounds burned hotter by the 
migmient, he d faint only to be revived and drift into fevered 
visions that led to yet another nightmare, from which he would 
invariably awake once again. There were moments when he 
found it impossible to believe that the ruined wretch he had 
become could be a son of the great Tuhay-bey, and that his 


life—which was so full of amazing and mysterious matters, and 


which seemed to point to such a brilliant destiny—could come 
so swiftly to such an awful end. At times it would occur to him 
that, as a son of Islam, he’d step from the agonies of his death 
into the delights of an eternal paradise promised to the faithful. 
But because he had once been a Christian and spent all but his 
infancy among Christian people he was afraid of Christ. He, the 
confused young Tartar was quite sure, would have no mercy for 
him, and He was clearly stronger than the Prophet, because if 
the Prophet were the mightier he’d never let Azia fall into 
Novovyeyski’s hands. 

But maybe the Prophet would show him some mercy, Azia 
hoped and prayed. Enough to send for his soul before they 
tortured him to death. 


* * * 


Meanwhile the hours passed and Rashkov was now near. 
They rode into a rocky landscape that heralded the Dniester. 
Near evening, Azia fell into a fevered, shallow sleep in which 
the real and the unreal drifted into one. He thought that they’d 
arrived and that they were stopping. The word “Rashkov! Rash- 
Kov!” echoed in his ears. Then he thought he heard axes cutting 
down a tree. 

He felt the sudden chill of water thrown into his face, and 
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then the sharp bite of millet liquor poured into his throat. He 
was fully conscious. The sky was full of stars and a dozen torches 
flamed in the night around him. 

Someone said: “Is he conscious?” 

“He is. He sees... he understands...” And looking \stramgme 
ahead, up towards the stars, he saw the face of Lusnia peering 
down at him. “Your time’s come, fellow,” Lusnia was saying to 
him in a calm, matter-of-fact voice. 

Azia lay on his back. He was breathing freely. His arms were 
pulled up and stretched past his head, so that his chest could 
draw deeper draughts of air than when he was trussed across the 
back of a horse. He couldn’t move his hands, however, because 
they were tied to a thick oak sapling that ran past his shoulders. 
They were, he noted, wrapped in pitch-soaked straw. He knew 
what this meant. But, in that same moment, he noticed other 
preparations that told him his agonies would be frightful and last 
a long time. 

He’d been stripped naked from the waist down. _ 

When he raised his head slightly to look past his pale, parted 
knees, he saw that they were raised and that the white point of 
a rough-hewn, freshly-sharpened stake protruded between 
them. The thick end of that stake lay wedged against a tree 
stump. 

From each of his ankles ran a rope that ended in a set of traces 
and a harnessed horse. The torchlight showed Azia only the 
backs of the horses and the dim outlines of men standing at their 
bridles. 

One glance told the story. The young Tartar knew beyond the 
shadow of a doubt each detail of what was about to happen. 
Then, looking straight into the sky, he fixed his eyes on the stars 
and the crescent moon. 

‘They'll be impaling me,’ he thought. 

He clamped his teeth together so hard that a spasm gripped 
and convulsed his jaws. Sweat burst out at once on his fevered 
forehead but his face chilled, cold as death, as the blood drained 
out of it in horror. Then it seemed to him as if his body had 
leaped free of the soil and that it was flying into some bottomless 
abyss, where neither place, nor time, nor anything that hap- 
pened, had the slightest meaning. But then the sergeant’s knife 


was prying his clenched teeth apart, and more raw liquor was 
poured down his throat. 

Azia choked, spitting out the harsh, burning liquid, but he 
had to drink a lot of it as well. He fell into a strange state, neither 
drunk nor sober. Indeed, his awareness had never been sharper 
nor his perceptions clearer. He saw everything around him. He 
understood it all. But he was seized by a sudden, inexplicable 
excitement, and by a sort of strange impatience that it was all 
taking so long and nothing had yet started. 


* * * 


He heard heavy footfalls and saw Novovyeyski looking down 
at him. All the nerves in his body seemed to leap in a single 
spasm. He had no fear of Lusnia, he had too much contempt for 
him to be afraid of him; but he couldn’t despise Novovyeyski 
who'd never given him a reason for contempt. But every 
glimpse of Novovyeyski’s face filled Azia with superstitious 
terror, loathing and disgust, which—for some reason Azia 
couldn’t understand—was aimed at himself. 

He thought: T’m at his mercy and I’m afraid of him.’ And the 
hair on his head grew as stiff as wire at this flash of feeling. 

“For what you’ve done, you'll die in agony,” Novovyeyski 
said. 

Azia made no reply. His breath quickened into a sudden 
gasping. 

Novovyeyski stepped aside. There was a brief silence, broken 
all too soon. 

“And you've tried to hurt our lady,” Lusnia grunted hoarsely. 
“But the lady’s back home with her husband now, and you’re 
here with us! Your time’s come!” 

For Azia, his torture started with these words. Nothing could 
pain him more, he thought, than this bitter knowledge in his 
final moments: that all he’d done never had a meaning; that all 
his cruelties were wasted; and that even his treason didn’t make 
a difference to anyone but himself. 

He'd gained nothing! 

He might as well have left things as they were! The least he’d 
have if Basia had died on her way to Hreptyov was the consoling 
thought that she’d belong to nobody if she didn’t belong to him. 
But even this comfort was taken from him at this of all moments, 


when he could see the point of a sharpened stake gleaming 
between his knees! ‘ 

Ah, it was all for nothing! So many plots and treasons, so 
much blood, such a terrible punishment so near... for nothing! 
Lusnia had no idea how bitterly his final taunt had added to 
Azia’s dying torments. If he had known, he’d have repeated it 
all the way across Bessarabia. 

But it was too late now for realizations and regrets. Lusnia 
stooped down, grasped Azia by the hips so that he’d be able to 
move them back and forth, in much the way that a seamstress 
moves the eye of a needle she is about to thread, and barked an 
order at the men who held the waiting horses. 

“Move out! Slowly and together!” 


* * * 


The horses started forward. The ropes tightened and pulled 
on Azia’s legs. His body slid along the ground for barely a 
moment before it struck the crudely sharpened point of the 
young, felled tree. The point plunged into him, and slid ever 
deeper, and then something indescribable began to happen to his 
tormented body, something that violated every law of nature 
and all human feeling. His bones cracked and parted. Flesh 
ripped apart, his body split in two. A pain of such inexpressible 
intensity, and of such tearing agony that it almost stepped into 
the realm of some monstrous joy, burst throughout his entire 
being. And the stake thrust deeper. Tuhaybeyovitch clenched 
his jaws but the cawing, crow-like screech burst through his 
bared teeth anyway, and the long, grating howl that followed 
was like the scream of an impaled raven. 

“Slowly!” the sergeant growled. 

Azia’s screams came faster. 

“Ah, cawing, are you?” the sergeant asked quietly, tmem 
snapped at his men: “Together now! Hold it straight! Easy now! 
aihats 16! 

They quickly unharnessed the horses and unchained the 
traces. The stake was raised. The thick untrimmed end was 
dropped into a pit dug before the torture, and then the rest of 
the pit was filled up with soil. Azia looked down upon all this 
from his dreadful height. He was fully conscious. This form of 
execution, which came to the Commonwealth from Valachia 4 


long time before, was all the more dreadful because an impaled 
victim sometimes lived as long as three days. Azia’s head was 
dangling on his neck. His lips smacked thickly together, as if 
chewing something. Most of what he could feel just then-was 
dizziness and a blank, weary lassitude. His solitary eye fixed on 
an infinite white mist which seemed somehow frightful, full of 
pain and horror. But he could see the faces of the sergeant and 
the dragoons hanging in that mist. He knew that he was impaled, 
on a stake, and that his body sagged ever deeper upon that 
grizzly point, dragged down by inches by its own dead weight. 

Darkness sometimes fell upon that dreadful milky fog and 
then he blinked rapidly with his one good eye, wanting to pierce 
this blindness and to see everything all at once before he died. 
His dimmed sight wandered with particular insistence among 
the flaming torches because it seemed to him that each flame had 
acquired a halo of rainbows. 

But his torture wasn’t over yet. He saw the sergeant coming 
over to the stake, a wood-drill in his hand. He heard him tell the 
dragoons to lift him up and to hold him steady, and two muscu- 
lar troopers hoisted him to their shoulders. Still blinking, still 
not quite able to pierce the drifting darkness, Azia began to stare 
at him as if wondering who it was, and who'd have the temerity 
to ascend to his own lofty level from which he could look down 
upon all around him. 

“The lady knocked out one of your eyes,” he heard the 
sergeant saying. “And I took me an oath I’d drill out the other.” 

With this he plunged the point of the drill into Azia’s eye, 
turned it once or twice, and when the eyelid and the delicate 
flesh around the eye had wound around the spirals, he jerked it 
all out. 

Twin streams of blood burst out of the two empty sockets, and 
flowed like two streams of dark tears down the Tartar’s face. 

Under that blood, that face was now drained of any color and 
it became ever more pale and grey. The dragoons began to douse 
their torches without a word, as if ashamed to cast a light on such 
a dreadful act, and then only the pale, silver of the crescent 
moon painted Azia’s body. 

His head was now hanging down upon his chest, one only his 
upraised arms, swathed in pitch-soaked straw and bound to a 
stave behind him, lifted towards the sky in silent supplication, as 
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if this son of the East was crying out to the Turkish crescent for 
vengeance on his torturers. 
“Mount up!” cried Novovyeyski. 
Just before he mounted, the sergeant set fire to the Tartar’s 
hands, using the last of the pine torches to do so, and then the 
column set out towards Yampol. All that remained among the 
ruins of Rashkov, casting a grim red light into the empty 
darkness, was the impaled Azia, son of Tuhay-bey. He had 
become a torch that glowed a long time. - 


Chapter Sixty-four 


THREE WEEKS LATER Pan Novovyeyski brought his men to 
Hreptyov. It took him that long to get there from Rashkov 
because he crossed the Dniester several times more along the way, 
raiding the tchambuls and the men posted in the riverside forts by 
the local Turkish governors. Later on, when the Sultan’s armies 
arrived in Moldavia, they heard widespread tales about Polish 
troops raiding everywhere, which fueled the speculation about a 
great army that would surely come out to bar their way, and 
challenge the Padishah in the field rather than wait for him in 
Kamyenetz. 

This both surprised and displeased the Sultan. He’d been 
assured by everyone around him that the Commonwealth was 
helpless, his to sweep up in passing any time he wished, like dust 
meee ticld, But all this energetic activity implied the reverse. 
Wondering about it, the Padishah sent out all the Hordes from 
the Danubian basin, the Valachians and his remaining Lipki to 
check and occupy all the lands before him, while he followed 
cautiously and slowly. Despite the sea of warriors he com- 
manded, he was most uneasy about an open battle with the 
regular contingents of the Commonwealth. . 

Volodyovski was away from Hreptyov when Novovyeyski 
got there because he’d gone to join Pan Motovidlo and the 
troops that fought against Doroshenko and the Crimean Horde. 
New fame came to him there, adding a fresh luster to all his 
other achievements. 

Basia, meanwhile, made ready to leave Hreptyov because the 
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nearness of the approaching storm made it too dangerous to stay 
there any longer. 

She was leaving the little weuden fortress where she experi- 
enced so many moving moments and dangerous adventures, but 
where she’d also spent the happiest year of her life. To live so 
close to the man she loved, among such famous soldiers and so 
many hearts that glowed fondly towards her, wasn’t something 
that happened to every other woman. And now she was leaving, 
going to Kamyenetz by her own request, changing these warm, 
wooden walls for the uncertainties and Glemiger of a town under 
siege. 

She was ‘a golden heart,’ as Pan Zagloba used to call her fondly, 
but it was also a heart with a lot of steel, so she didn’t let regret 
get the better of her and took charge of all the preparations, 
supervising both the soldiers and the wagon train. Pan Zagloba, 
whose wisdom soared above all others in every adventure, added 
the fruits of his experience to this military bustle; while Pan 
Mushalski, the unequaled archer who was also a tested and 
accomplished soldier, gave her the practical assistance. 

All of them were happy to see Novovyeyski although one 
glance at his face was enough to show that he didn’t manage to 
get Evka and the gentle Zosia out of the hands of their Muslim 
captors. Basia wept for them both as if they were dead, because 
that was the only way to think of them from that moment on. 
Sold to unknown buyers, and then auctioned off in Istanbul, 
they could be anywhere in Asia Minor, on the Turkish islands 
of the Mediterranean, Ionian and Aegean seas, or in North 
Africa and Egypt, shut away in harems and lost to the world. 
Asking about them to trace their whereabouts in these circum- 
stances, finding them, and then buying them from whoever 
owned them, had no chance of success. 

So Basia wept for them and for Novovyeyski, and Pan 
Zagloba wept right along beside her, with Pan Mushalski sniff- 
ing and snuffling beside him, and only Novovyeyski’s eyes 
remained dull and dry. He had, quite simply, no more tears to 
shed. But when he told them how he’d marched far south into 
the Danube basin, how he penetrated all the way down the 
Pruth to the Tekitch, right next to Dobrudja, how he attacked 
and shattered the Lipki right under the noses of the Hordes and 
the Padishah himself, and then how he caught the venomous 


Azia Tuhaybeyovitch, both the older knights started to pound 
their sabers with their fists and shout in excitement. 
“Get him over here! He should die right here in Hreptyov!” 
“He’s dead already,” Novovyeyski said. “Not here but in 
Rashkov, which is simple justice. And one of your sergeants 
thought up such an end for him, that his death couldn’t have 
come too soon.” 


* * * 


Here he told the others how Azia had died, and they listened 
to him with horror but with little mercy. 

“That God pursues the evildoer is a well known fact,” Pan 
Zagloba observed eventually. “But it’s a wonder that the Devil 
does such a poor job defending his servants.” 

Basia sighed, remembering how much she owed to God’s 
eerection, raised her eyes gratefully to the ceiling. “That’s 
because he lacks the power to match himself with God,”’she said 
with conviction. 

“Right on target, my lady!” Pan Mushalski cried. “You 
couldn’t have hit it better! Because if ever the Devil gets the 
upper hand, which God forbid should happen, then it’ll be all 
up with justice in the world, and the Commonwealth will 
wither away bit by bit and go down altogether.” 

“Which is why I don’t give two hoots about the Turks,” Pan 
Zagloba fired off at once. “First because they’re all the sons of 
Belial, and next because the Devil himself doesn’t know who 
their mothers were!” 


* * * 


That seemed like a good way to end that conversation, so they 
sat quietly for a while, looking with pity at Pan Novovyeyski. 
The young giant sat hunched on his wooden bench, his hamlike 
fists clenched around his knees, and stared with glassy eyes at the 
floor before him. 

“Tell me, though,” Pan Mushalski turned to him as gently as 
he could. “Are you feeling a little easier about everything now 
that he is dead? A good vengeance is a measureless consolation.” 

“Yes, tell us,” Basia urged with all her generosity and compas- 
sion. “Is it easier for you? Can you be happier nowe” 

The grim young giant sat in deep silence for a while longer, 
as if wrestling with his own conclusions. But when he spoke, his 
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voice came as softly as a puzzled whisper, as if he was astonished 
to hear his own words. ; 

“Imagine, my lady and gentlemen, if you would,” he seemed 
locked in a struggle with his own confusion, “as God is my 
witness... that’s what I thought myself, that I’d find a little ease 
once I killed that man... I saw him die. I watched him on the 
stake. I watched when they were drilling out his eye. I kept 
telling myself that this was good, that Bus made me feel better. 
But it's not true! It’s notte a: 

Here the racked Novovyeyski seized his head between his 
two great fists and groaned through clenched teeth. 

“He was better off on the stake,” he muttered, “better with 
the drill twisting in his eye and better with his hands on fire, 
than I am right now with all that lives inside me, and tears at me, 
and thinks and remembers... Only death can put an end to that 
torment. Only death. That will be my only real consolation.” 

And here Basia showed how right all these soldiers were to 
love her, honor her and respect her courage. She rose like a 
soldier, placed her gentle hand on the sufferer’s bowed head, and 
said quietly but firmly: 

“May God allow you to find it in Kamyenetz because what 
you say is true. Death ends every torment.” 

“Yes!” the bowed young man said, fervent suddenly with 
longing, and nodded with closed eyes. “Yes. May God repay 
your kind thoughts, my lady...” 

And that same evening they left for Kamyenetz. 

Once through the gate, Basia turned to look for a long time 
behind her, as if to fill her memory with those thatched roofs 
that gleamed like gold at sunset, that earthwall on the little 
mound and that wooden palisade that glowed so redly in the 
warm rays of an evening sun, and then at last she sighed in 
farewell and made the sign of the cross over them while they 
sunk out of sight in the advancing darkness. 

“May we come back to you someday, dear Hreptyov, Michal 
and I!” she murmured. “May nothing worse happen to us while 
we are away...!” 

Two small tears rolled down that rosy face. A strange regret 
gripped everyone around her and they rode on in silence. 


* * * 


Night fell soon after. 

They made their way slowly to Kamyenetz because the wagon 
train couldn’t be hurried beyond a snail’s pace. It crept sur- 
rounded by herds of horses, oxen and heavy-laden camels, with 
the camp servants acting as the drovers. Some of the artisans and 
soldiers got married while in Hreptyov so that the wagons also 
carried women. 

There were no soldiers in this exodus other than those led by 
Novovyeyski, and the two hundred Hungarian Infantry raised 
and equipped at his own expense by the little knight, whom 
Basia took into her special keeping. None of the men were, of 
course, real Hungarians; they were just drilled, uniformed and 
armed in the Hungarian manner with muskets and sabers, play- 
ing the role of foot cavalry on the battlefield. Their corporals and 
sergeants were veteran dragoons and the rank and file were 
former cattle thieves, bandits and marauders from the vatahas 
that the little colonel stamped out in his region, and condemned 
to death. They snatched at the offer of their lives in exchange 
for brave and loyal service in the infantry. Nor were they all 
reprieved felons, cut off the end of a hangman’s noose in 
Hreptyovy; at least half of them were volunteers who abandoned 
their lairs in the caves and forests, preferring service with “the 
Little Falcon” to the dread of his sword hanging over their necks. 

As soldiers, they still left much to be desired. They needed 
discipline and training of the kind that only years in the infantry 
can give. But they were fierce fighters, used to hard times and 
bloodshed. Basia was especially fond of them as her Michal’s 
Own accomplishment, and they were soon devoted to their 
beautiful patroness and lady. Now they marched around her 
Carriage with sabers slapping against their boots and muskets 
across their shoulders, proud to be her escort, and ready to fight 
like wolves if some tchambul ran across their path. 

But the road ahead was still clear. Pan Volodyovski loved his 
wife too much to expose her to any kind of danger, and he was 
too farsighted to allow any more delays in the evacuation of his 
Outpost station, so the rest of the journey passed without alarms. 
They started from Hreptyov in late afternoon, rode all night and 
well into the morning, and saw the craggy cliffs of Kamyenetz 
the next afternoon. 
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* * * 


The sight of those tall crags, with the battlements and towers 
of the town and castle perched thickly above them, filled them 
all with confidence and hope. It seemed impossible for any hand 
other than that of God to topple that eagles’ nest, built as it was 
on those rocky peaks, and held safe by the loops of the river that 
flowed through the gorges at its foot. The Summer day was 
beautiful beyond belief and miraculously clear. The domes and 
steeples of temples and churches gleamed like gigantic candles 
in the golden sun. Peace, happiness and quiet drifted above this 
bright-lit, open country. 

“Take a look, Baska!” Pan Zagloba said. “The Mheathieim 
gnawed at these walls many times before and they always 
cracked their teeth doing it. Ha! How many times have I seen 
them bolting out of here, holding their snouts because their 
teeth were hurting! It'll be just the same this time, if God lets it 
happen!” 

“Of course He will!” cried the glowing Basia. 

“Come to think of it, one of their Sultans had been here 
already. Osman. It was in 1621, I remember it like it was 
yesterday. The dog came at us right from over there, from 
Khotim across the Smotritza. His eyes bulged out, his mouth 
flapped open, and he looked and looked and didn’t like anything 
he saw. ‘Who made this place?’ he asked the Vezir. ‘God did,’ the 
Vezir said. ‘Then let God storm it because I’m not crazy,’ Osman 
said, and he turned right around and went where he came from.” 

“And a lot faster than he came!” threw in Pan Mushalski. 

“That’s right!” Pan Zagloba said. “Because we prodded their 
backsides with our lances, after which the knighthood carried 
me in their arms to Pan Lubomirski.” 

“You mean to say, sir, that you fought at Khotim?” asked the 
peerless archer, and it was hard to say whether he was amazed or 
amused. “Is there anywhere in history that you haven’t been and 
anything that you didn’t accomplish?” 

Somewhat piqued, the old knight tossed the archer an un- 
friendly glance. 

“Not only was I there,”he replied, “but I took a wound which 
I can bare for your inspection anytime you wish. Only we'd 


better step into the bushes because it’s in a rather private place 
and I wouldn’t want to excite the ladies.” 

The peerless archer knew when he was the target of a joke. 
But because he didn’t feel qualified to cross wits with. the 
incomparable Zagloba, he swallowed his answer. Instead he 
changed the subject. 

“What you both say is the truth,” he said. “When a man’s far 
away and hears people saying ‘Kamyenetz isn’t ready for a siege! 
Kamyenetz will fall!’ it’s enough to scare anybody. But when he 
sees the place then, as God’s my witness, hope fills him up 
again!” 

“And Michal will also be there!” Basia cried. 

“And Pan Sobieski may send a relief column!” 

“God be praised!” Pan Mushalski nodded. “We’re not so badly 
off, after all! No, not by a long shot! Ha! It’s been a lot worse 
than this and we got through alright!” 

“But even if it’s the worst it’s ever been,’ Pan Zagloba had the 
final word as always. “The main thing is to keep the faith and to 
stay resolute and determined. They didn’t gulp us down before 
and they won’t do it now! Just as long as we've our hearts and 
our spirit!” 


* * * 


The hopeful light which filled them at these words led to a 
moment of grateful thought and silence, but this quiet passage 
was soon broken for them when Pan Novovyeyski rode up to 
the side of Basia’s open carriage. 

His face, usually so grey with suffering and so crushed with 
hopelessness and despair, was now suffused with a strange, enig- 
matic smile, and his distant eyes were fixed in a glassy stare on 
the sun-drenched walls and towers of Kamyenetz. Basia and the 
two knights were surprised to see this sudden transformation, 
and wondered how the sight of the fortress could lift the burdens 
that weighed down his soul, and how it could do it so unexpect- 
edly and swiftly. 

~God’s name be praised!” he greeted them loudly. “There was 
a lot of worry, but now joy is ready and waiting!” 

And here he turned to Basia. 

“They, the both of them,” he said, “are with Tomashevitch, 
the alderman for the Polish merchants in Kamyenetz, and it’s a 


good thing they went there, because that cut-throat won't get 
to them in a fortress as powerful as. that!” 

“Who are you talking about, sir?” Basia asked in a frightened 
voice. 

“Zoska and Evka.” 

“God save you, lad!” the old knight cried out. “Don’t let the 
Devil get you!” 

“Besides,” Novovyeyski babbled on. “What people say about 
my father, I mean how Azia cut his throat, that’s also a lie!” 

“His wits are addled,” Pan Mushalski whispered. 

“You'll permit, my lady, if I ride out ahead?” Novovyeyski 
babbled out again. “It’s been so long since I’ve seen them that 
it’s hard to wait! Oy, but the heart is empty with loving at a 
distance! So empty!” 

His huge head started wagging from side to side like an 
ungainly burden, and then he nudged his horse forward with his 
heels and trotted ahead. Pan Mushalski beckoned to a few 
dragoons and rode after him, to make sure that the poor madman 
wouldn’t hurt himself. 

Basia hid her fresh young face in both her hands and tears 
flowed slowly through her shielding fingers, while Pan Zagloba 
heaved a heavy sigh. 

“He was pure gold, that man,” he said. “The best of his kind. 
But no one can carry more grief than he’s able. Besides, the soul 
needs better nourishment than vengeance.” 


PART XIL 


Chapter Sixty-five 


KAMYENETZ STIRRED AND HUMMED like a roiled beehive with 
preparations for defense against the coming siege. The town’s 


various national and ethnic mercantile communities—such as the 
Poles, the Ruthenians, the Armenians, the Jews and the Gyp- 
sies—toiled on the walls of the old castle and on the city gates, 
each under its own aldermen and council; with special efforts 
being made on the Ruthenian Gate; and with Tomashevitch, the 
hard-fisted leader of the Polish townsmen, enjoying the most 
authority among them due to his courage, hardiness, and skills as 
a gunner. 

For the time being the cannon lay quiet and still on the walls 
and gates which each of these communities would defend under 
its own leaders, and the Polish artisans, the Ruthenian trades- 
men, the Armenian merchants and the Jewish craftsmen com- 
peted with each other with shovels and barrows, each wanting 
to have the strongest walls and the best defenses. The officers of 
the various regiments had the overall direction, the sergeants 
and the troopers did the heavy labor, and even the resident and 
visiting gentry worked gamely with their hands, forgetting that 
‘God gave them fists so they might grasp a saber’ and left all other 
work to people of a lower order. Pan Humyetzki, the Seneschal 
of Podolia, led the way and shined by example, trundling a 
wheel-barrow full of rocks and boulders, indifferent to his age, 
his honors, his rank and his position. 

A fever of work gripped the town and castle. Priests and 


friars—like the Dominicans, the Jesuits, the Carmelites and the 
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brothers of St. Francis—moved among these crowds, blessing 
the work of others. Women brought food and drink to their 
laboring men. The beautiful, sloe-eyed wives and daughters of 
rich Armenian merchants, and the even more beautiful Jewish 
girls and women from the outlaying townships of Zhvanyetz, 
Zhinkovyetz and Dunaygorod, drew the eyes of the soldiers in 
fond admiration. 

But the attention of the crowds focused on Basia’s entry into 
the town. There were undoubtedly many. women in Kamyenetz 
whose rank and position far exceeded hers, but there wasn’t one 
whose husband walked in greater fame and glory. Lady Volody- 
ovska herself had become something of a legend. Folklore gave 
her a spine of steel, the fist of a soldier, and a heart full of dash, 
fearlessness and fire. She was, after all, a woman who wasn’t 
afraid of life among fierce, primitive people in a wilderness 
stannitza, who went to war right beside her husband, and one 
who not only tore herself out of the clutches of a Tartar when 
he seized her and tried to carry her off to Asia, but who struck 
him down like a thunderbolt as well. Her fame, however, 
painted an erroneous picture for those who didn’t know her; she 
was imagined as a giantess who could rip armor with her bare 
hands and snap horseshoes with her fingers. They gaped wide- 
eyed when they saw her small, pink face tilted curiously towards 
them from her open carriage, and looked into her brightly 
smiling eyes which were as mild and gentle as a child’s. 

“Is that her ladyship herself?” they asked, bemused, in the 
crowds around them. “Or is it her daughter?” 

“It’s she herself,” replied those who knew. 

A sense of wonder swept the burghers, their curious wives, 
the priests, the begging friars, and the watching soldiers. No 
lesser admiration met the Hreptyov garrison, made invincible by 
their own hardwon legend: the dragoons among whom rode the 
smiling, blank-eyed Novovyeyski, and the fierce-faced cut- 
throats who'd been transformed into Volodyovski’s Hungarian 
Infantry. There were five hundred men riding or marching into 
the town with Basia, every one of them a hardened, well-tried 
warrior by profession, as unworried in the heat of battle as 
peddlers in the bustle of a country fair, so that a fresh wave of 
confidence surged at once into the shopkeepers and merchants. 


“That’s more than just an ordinary reinforcement,’ they cried 
in the crowds. “They’ll look the Turk in the eye without qualm 
or worry!” 

Some of the burghers and few of the soldiers thought that Pan 
Volodyovski himself rode somewhere in the column, so they 
began to shout and cheer his name. 

“Long life to Pan Volodyovski!” 

“Let him live and prosper, our defender! The most famous 
knight!” 

“Vivat Volodyovski! Vivat!” 

Basia heard and listened and her heart swelled with pride, 
because few things could please a woman more in those times 
than her husband’s glory, especially when she heard it honored 
among people who live in a great town. 

‘There are so many great knights here,’ she thought. ‘But nobody 
shouts for them, only for my Michal.’ 

And she felt like adding her own silvery voice to that ringing 
chorus and shout out: ‘Vivat Volodyovski!’ But Pan Zagloba 
begged her to sit still and act like a lady. 

“You're a distinguished person here,” he admonished. “So 
will you behave? Sit still. Stop squirming. Don’t shout anything! 
If people take you for a personage then be a personage, and bow 
to both sides of the carriage like royalty when they enter their 
Own capital.” 

He himself bowed regally left and nght, either raising his cap 
or wagging his hand to the cheering masses, but when a fresh 
burst of vivats exploded in his honor he forgot his own admoni- 
tions about dignity. 

“My lords and ladies!” he boomed out at the crowd. “Who 
could take it in Zbarajh can take it in Kamyenetz!” 


x x x 


Pan Volodyovski left instructions for the cavalcade to stop at 
the newly-founded convent of St. Dominic. He had his own 
small townhouse in Kamyenetz, but he picked that secluded 
convent for his Basia’s refuge because it lay at some distance 
from the inner walls and beyond the reach of besieging cannon. 
Since he was one of the convent’s benefactors, he expected her 
to be well received. 

Nor was he wrong in that. Podolia was Pototzki and Lantzk- 


oronski country, although those magnates held vast possessions 
everywhere else in the Commonwealth as well, so the prioress, 
Mother Victoria, was a daughter of Pan Stefan Pototzki, the 
Voyevode of Bratzlav. But she received Basia with open arms, like 
mother and daughter. Straight from these warm embraces, Basia 
ran into the waiting arms of her aunt, Pani Makovyetzka, whom 
she hadn’t seen since her wedding day. Both of them wept with 
joy, and so did her uncle, Pan Makovyetzki, whose favorite ward 
she had been before she was married. | 

They’d barely dried their sentimental tears when Krysia came 
running, so the fond greetings started all over again, and then 
Basia was surrounded by the convent sisters and other gentle- 
women, eager to question her about everything at once. Some, 
like Lady Bogush, wanted news of their absent husbands who 
were still on outpost duty, patrolling the Dniester. Others 
wanted Basia’s views about the Turks and the avalanche that was 
about to fall upon them all. Yet others wanted her opinion about 
whether Kamyenetz would hold out. She was thrilled to see that 
they all took her for a military expert who might reassure them, 
and she didn’t skimp on confidence and enthusiasm. 

“There’s no question about holding out against the Turks!” 
she told them. “Of course we will do it! Michal will be here any 
day, today or tomorrow, and when he takes charge of the 
defense you won’t have a worry in the world! And the fortress 
is a hard nut to crack as well, as I might well tell you, since 
thanks to God’s mercy I know a bit about it.” 


* * * 


Basia’s confidence reassured the women who were especially 
heartened by the promise of the little knight’s arrival. He was, 
indeed, so honored and respected throughout the whole country 
that eager visitors were soon streaming to the convent. Evening 
had fallen but the various local officers kept coming to pay their 
respects to Basia, and the first thing they asked after the bows of 
greeting, was how soon the famous little borderer would come 
to Kamyenetz and if he really meant to lock himself within the 
walls. 

Basia was too tired to receive them all but she found time for 
Ketling and two or three others. The rest didn’t even get past 
the convent gate that day. Her ladyship was tired by her journey, 


they were told, but in truth she was busy with Pan Novovyeyski. 
The deranged young man had lost consciousness and fallen off 
his horse at the convent gates and now lay senseless in a bor- 
rowed cell. . 

She sent at once for a medic, the same knowledgeable Greek 
who looked after her in Hreptyov, and who foresaw a dangerous 
inflammation of the brain, an irreversible imbalance of the 
humors, and didn’t hold out much hope for the stricken victim. 
Basia sat with the old knight and Pan Mushalski long into the 
night, thinking about the sad fate of the young lieutenant. 

“The medic told me,” Pan Zagloba said, “that if he stays alive, 
then proper bleedings might restore the humors and his wits 
won't stay scrambled like they are. Then maybe he’d take his 
suffering with a lighter heart.” 

“No,” Basia said. “There is no way for anything to console 
him now.” 

“A man would be better off sometimes if he had no memory 
at all,” observed Pan Mushalski. “But even the animalia aren’t 
imee of that.” 

But the old knight took umbrage. 

“If you had no memory you wouldn’t be able to go to 
confession,” he roared at the startled archer. “And that would 
make you no better than a Lutheran and fit to roast in Hell! 
Didn’t Father Kaminski cautioned you enough about your blas- 
pheming? Ah, but you can preach as many sermons as you like 
to a wolf, and he'll still steal goats!” 

“Me a wolfe’ the archer asked mildly. “Call Azia a wolf!” 

“And didn’t I do just that?” demanded Pan Zagloba. “Who 
was the first to say: ‘that’s a wolf!” 

“Novovyeyski told me before we left Hreptyov,” Basia said 
and sighed, “that he hears them crying out to him night and day, 
both Evka and Zosia, begging him to save them. And how is 
anybody to do that? It had to end in sickness because no one can 
live through such torments without going mad. He could make 
his peace with their deaths perhaps, but not their degradation.” 

“And now he just lies there, dead to the world like a piece of 
timber,” Pan Mushalski nodded. “And that’s a rare pity because 
he was a first-rate fighting man.” 

A servant lad interrupted them to report a fresh excitement in 
the town, and that new crowds were gathering to see Pan 


Mikolai Pototzki, the Ordinate-General of Podolia, who had 
just entered the town with a substantial household and a few 
dozen infantry. 

“The chief command here will be his, by virtue of his office,” 
Pan Zagloba said and wagged his finger sadly. “It’s decent of his 
lordship to come here in person rather than do his commanding 
from a safer distance, but I still wish he’d stayed away. Ha! He 
was as much a thorn in the Hetman’s side as the rest of them! 
He didn’t want to believe in any danger or hear a word about 
any war! And now, who knows, he might pay for it with his 
head!” 

“Maybe some of the other Pototzki lords will follow him 
here,” suggested Pan Mushalski. 

“One thing is clear now,” Pan Zagloba answered, and 
scrawled a hasty cross across his chest and belly. “The Turks must 
be near! In the name of the Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost! 
May his lordship turn into a second Yeremi Vishnovyetzki and 
Kamyenetz into a second Zbarajh.” 

“That’s how it'll be or we’ll die for it,” some voice stated 
quietly from the threshold. 

“Michal!” Basia cried, leaped up and threw herself into his 
arms. 


* * * 


The news Volodyovski brought fresh from the battle fields 
would be presented to the commanding council the next day, 
but Basia heard it first in the secluded cell she used as her 
chamber. Luck rode beside him as always, and he crushed a few 
of the smaller tchambuls while riding rings around Doroshenko’s 
rebels and the Crimean Tartars. He also brought with him a few 
dozen prisoners who could tell how strong the Khan and his 
Cossack allies were. 

Other Polish borderers hadn’t fared so well. A strong force 
led by Pan Lujhetzki, the Chamberlain of Podlasye, was shat- 
tered in a murderous battle against Doroshenko; Pan Motovidlo, 
who was out scouting the Valachian trails, was overwhelmed by 
Krytchinski with help from the Belgorodian Horde and what 
was left of the Lipki Tartars. The little knight also stopped in 
Hreptyov to look once more at the place of his greatest happi- 
ness. 


“I was there right after you left,” he said. “In fact I could still 
feel your warmth about the place, and I could’ve caught up with 
you in an hour. But I crossed the Dniester at Ushitza to sniff 
along the southern trails for a day or two. Some of the leading 
tchambuls are already on our side of the river and they might 
catch a lot of people unawares. The others ride as a screen for 
the Turks’ main army and will be here before very long. There'll 
be a siege, my love, there’s no help for that, but we won't let 
them get us. Our people will fight all the harder because they'll 
be defending their own livelihoods as well as their country.”’ 

He was clearly moved. His little whiskers twitched up and 
down for a silent moment. But then he took his wife in his arms, 
started to kiss her cheeks, and they said nothing more to each 
other for the rest of the night. 


* * * 


The next morning Pan Volodyovski shared his news with the 
council of war called at the residence of Bishop Lantzkoronski, 
whose other members were several civil and military dignitaries 
of Podolia and a number of serving officers. Beside the bishop 
were Pan Mikolai Pototzki, whose rank as Ordinate-General of 
Podolia made him the chief military officer of the territorial 
gentry; Pan Hieronimus Lantzkoronski, the bishop’s brother 
who was the Podkomorzy or Chamberlain of Podolia; Pan Re- 
vuski, the Scriptor or secretary of the Podolian diet, who had 
commanded the Mohilev garrison from Warsaw but who was a 
good fighting soldier for all that; the brave old Seneschal 
Humyetzki who wasn’t afraid to soil his hands with work; Pan 
Makovyetzki, the Stolnik or magistrate of Latitchev and Basia’s 
former guardian; Ketling and a few other ranking officers as 
well. The one thing, however, that upset Pan Volodyovski from 
the start was the Ordinate-General’s opposition to a single, 
unified command. Instead, his lordship surrendered his duties to 
the council. 

“Danger needs quick decisions, not discussions!” Volodyovski 
warned. “There must be a single head and a single will to meet 
the unexpected! There were three Commonwealth generalissi- 
mos at Zbarajh, appointed by the King and chosen by the senate, 
who could have commanded there by the right of their commis- 
sion and authority, but they handed all their powers to Prince 


Yeremi Vishnovyetzki because they judged, and rightly, that it’s 
best to have one source of orders in moments of danger.” 

He might have saved his breath, however, for what good this 
did him. Nor did it help when the studious Ketling cited the 
example of the ancient Romans who, as he put it, were the 
greatest soldiers of their age, but who invested one man with all 
the powers of the senate in times of dire danger, giving the word 
Dictator to all the civilized languages on earth. 

This eloquent appeal also fell on indifferent ears because 
Bishop Lantzkoronski didn’t care for Ketling, having convinced 
himself that the young Scotsman had to be a heretic at heart. He 
replied loftily that Poles didn’t need foreign newcomers to teach 
them about history. 

“We have our own minds,” he said. “Neither do we need to 
imitate the Romans since we don’t have to take second place to 
them in much; and perhaps, at times, we even surpass them in 
eloquence and military prowess. 

“And,” he went on, “just as there’s a brighter flame from a 
bundle of kindling wood than from a single twig, so many heads 
are Wetter tnanroles 

With this he praised the decorous modesty of Pan Mikolai 


Pototzki—although there were some who thought it might be 


fear of responsibility—and urged negotiations. But that word 
sent every soldier leaping from his chair as if scorched by fire. 

Pan Volodyovski, Ketling, Makovyetzki, Humyetzki, Re- 
vuski and Major Kvasibrodski, started to grind their teeth in rage 
and to slap their sabers. “Now we know what’s really in your 
minds!” they shouted to the civil dignitaries. “We didn’t come 
here to chit-chat with the Turks but to fight them! Your clerical 
skirts protect you, excellency, or you wouldn’t dare to speak to 
us like that!” 

Major Kvasibrodski even shouted: “Back to your pulpit, sir! 
You don’t belong in a military council!” 

It looked for a moment as if a tumult was about to break out 
in the council room. 

“Pd be the first to lay my head for the churches and for my 
flock!” the bishop thundered in a great voice, rising to his feet. 
“And if I mention negotiations it’s only to gain time! Not to 
surrender the fortress, may God witness that, but to let the 


Hetman bring some help to us. Pan Sobieski’s name is terrifying 
to the Turks. Let them just hear that he is on his way, even if 
he’s not really strong enough to face them, and the pagan will 
soon turn his back on Kamyenetz.” 


* * * 


This powerful speech silenced everyone. Some of the officers 
were even pleased with it, since it didn’t touch upon surrender- 
ing. 

Then Volodyovski spoke up suddenly. 

“If it’s a matter of buying time,”he said, “there’s a better way. 
Before laying siege to Kamyenetz, the enemy must take Zh- 
vanyetz, the property of his lordship, Pan Lantzkoronski who is 
here with us, because there is no way he’d leave a garrisoned 
castle at his back. With his lordship’s permission, I’ll lock myself 
in Zhvanyetz and buy us just as much time as his grace, the 
bishop, would through his diplomatic maneuvers. I’ll take loyal 
men and Zhvanyetz will hold as long as I’m alive.” 

“Impossible!” the shout came from every throat at once. 
“You're needed here! The burghers will lose heart if they hear 
you're gone, and even the soldiers won’t fight so well without 
you! Who has the most experience among us? Who else served 
in Zbarajh? And when it comes to making a night attack against 
the enemy, who would lead it better? No, no, first you'll die in 
Zhvanyetz and then we’ll fall for sure!” 

“All I need is an order,” said Volodyovski. 

“Just send some smart, resolute young man to help me in 
Zhvanyetz,” said Pan Lantzkoronski, “and I’ll go myself.” 

“Let Novovyeyski go there!” several voices cried. 

“Novovyeyski can’t go anywhere because his wits are scram- 
bled,” said Volodyovski. “He’s on his back and blind to the 
world around him.” 

“In the meantime,” broke in the bishop, “let’s decide who is 
to stand where, and who’s to defend which gates.” 

All eyes turned at once on Pan Mikolai Pototzki but he 
demurred again, still being either modest or doubtful about their 
chances. Or possibly he was anxious to cover himself against 
future charges in case the fortress fell. 

“Before I give the orders,” he said, “Id like to hear the views 


of experienced soldiers. And since Pan Volodyovski stands above 
the rest of us in military matters, let him speak first.” 


* * * 


Volodyovski urged that the hardest stand be made in the old 
stone castle that loomed above the town, and in the outlaying 
batteries that protruded from the city walls, against which the 
main enemy attacks were sure to come. The Turks, as everyone 
agreed, couldn’t storm the gates and the earthwalls thrown 
around Kamyenetz while the castle guns were showering them 
with fire. The defenders had sixteen hundred infantry in the 
town and castle, which they divided between seven bastions in 
such a way that all approaches to the town were covered. 

Pan Myslishevski took charge of the right or eastern ramparts 
of the castle. Pan Humyetzki, famous for his stand at Tzudnov, 
took the western flank. Pan Volodyovski faced the greatest 
danger, barring the way that led directly from Khotim, with a 
detachment of Hungarian Infantry entrenched lower down the 
slopes before him. Major Kvasibrodski held the walls that over- 
looked the fields and the road from Zhinkovyetz, while Pan 
Vonsovitch and Captain Bukar covered the southern slopes and 
the remaining side. None of them were time-serving volunteers, 
all were lifelong, trained professionals, who sweated less under 
artillery bombardments than most gentry did in the swelter of a 
Summer day. Moreover, serving since youth in the skimpy 
forces of the Commonwealth, they were quite used to great odds 
against them and took them as normal. The handsome Ketling, 
who knew more than anyone about guns and cannon, would 
direct all of their artillery, while the little knight would be the 
castle commandant, directing them all. Pan Pototzki also gave 
him a free hand with forays against the enemy if need and 
opportunity arose. 

Told at last where each would stand and fight, the officers 
raised a ringing cheer, and Pan Pototzki felt a warm flush of 
confidence and a surge of spirit. ‘I didn’t think we’d manage to 
defend ourselves,’ he thought. ‘Nor did I have much hope when I came 
to this place, responding only to the voice of conscience. But who can 
tell what happens with soldiers like these? They could hold off the 
enemy, the glory will fall on me, and I’ll be hailed as the second Yeremi 


Vishnovyetzki. And if that happens, then I’ll be damned if the star 
that guided me here wasn’t a lucky one!’ 

And just as he’d doubted earlier the possibility of holding 
Kamyenetz, so now he started doubting that it could be taken. 
Full of determination, he settled down to planning how to 
defend the town’s various ramparts, and the gates, and the walls 
around it. 

What they decided that night was that in the town itself Pan 
Makovyetzki was to man the Russian or Ruthenian Gate with a 
handful of gentry, some of the Polish artisans and townsfolk, and 
several dozen Armenians and Jews, the last of which proved to 
be excellent cannoneers. Pan Grodetzki would hold the Lutzk 
Gate, with Pan Zuk and Pan Matchinski in charge of his cannon. 
The guard before the Town Hall in the city square was entrusted 
to Pan Lukas Dyevanovski, while Pan Hotchimirski took charge 
of the Gypsy fighters on the wall beyond. Assigned to guard the 
stretch from the castle bridge to the Sinitzki mansion was Pan 
Casimir Humyetzki, brother of the seneschal, with Pan Stan- 
ishevski quartered just beyond him. Pan Dubravski took over 
the command of the Butchers’ Tower. Pan Martin Bogush, now 
back from his outpost in Mohilev, would hold the Polish Gate; 
Pan Jezhy Skarzhinski would guard the Iron Tower; and Pan 
Yatzkovski would man the smaller of the city ramparts and 
watch the gap towards the mud flats known as the White Marsh. 
The main city rampart was given to Alderman Tomashevitch and 
his Polish townsmen, and orders were sent out to start work on 
a third rampart from which, once the siege began, a certain 
Jewish gunner wreaked quite considerable havoc on the Turks. 

With these dispositions made, the council adjourned for din- 
ner at the house of Pan Mikolai Pototzki who went out of his 
way to honor Volodyovski. He treated him to one of the highest 
places at the table, choice wines, a meal of several courses, and 
flattering attentions. He foresaw that future generations would 
know Pan Volodyovski not only as the Little Knight, but as the 
Hector of Kamyenetz as well. 

For his part, Volodyovski said that he’d do his best. “And 
there’s a vow in that connection I’d like to make tomorrow in 
the cathedral,’—he turned to the bishop—“that I hope your 
grace won't forbid.” 


Bishop Lantzkoronski was pleased to consent, thinking that 
something good and uplifting could come out of it. 


* * * 


Early next day, a solemn high Mass was sung in the cathedral, 
and heard with thoughtful gravity by the assembled knights, 
gentry, soldiers and the commons. 

Pan Volodyovski and Ketling lay prostrated before the main 
altar. Krysia and Basia knelt at the altar rail behind them, with 
tears streaming down their pale faces, because they knew that 
these vows could expose their husbands to unusual danger. After 
the last notes of the Mass dwindled among the arches, the bishop 
turned to the congregation with the holy sacrament in a golden 
monstrance. 

The little knight rose then, knelt on the altar steps, and began 
to speak in a moved but steady voice. 

“In gratitude for the many special blessings,” he began, “and 
the particular protection given to me and mine by Almighty 
God and his one true Son, I make this solemn oath, that just as 
He and his Son helped me in a time of fear and despair, so I will 
defend the Holy Cross to my dying breath. And since command 
of the Old Castle is placed in my hands, I swear that as long as | 
can move an arm or bend a knee, I won’t allow the heathen 
enemy to set foot within it, nor will I leave the walls, nor will I 
ever raise a white flag above them, even if I have to bury myself 
in their rubble... So help me God and the Holy Cross! Amen.” 

A breathless, ceremonial silence hung through the cathedral. 
And then Ketling spoke. 

“I swear,” he said, “in gratitude for the many kindnesses that 
this country has bestowed on me, to defend the castle to my last 
drop of blood, and to die under its ruins if I must, before an 
enemy might set foot in it. And since I take this oath out of true 
gratitude and affection, so may it be received by the Lord my 
God. Amen!” 

The bishop brought the monstrance to the lips of each man 
in turn—first to Pan Volodyovski and then Ketling—and each 
sealed his vow by kissing the sacrament within it, and a great 
commotion swept through the knights and soldiers at this sight. 

“We all swear to this!” cried many voices. “We'll fall and die 
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across each other’s corpses before we surrender! This fortress 
will not be taken! We swear! We swear! Amen! Amen! Amen!” 

Sabers and rapiers grated out of their scabbards, their bared 
steel shining in the morning light that fell upon the grim, solemn 
faces and eyes alight with fire. A storm of enthusiasm swept 
through the gentry, the soldiers and the people. Suddenly all the 
bells rang out and went on ringing, the organ boomed, the 
bishop intoned the ‘Sub Tuum praesidium’ and a hundred voices 
echoed his responses. 

And so they prayed for that fortress which had become the 
outpost of the Christian world and the key to the Common- 
wealth. 


* * * 


After the Mass, Ketling and Volodyovski left the church with 
their arms linked like brothers. People cried out their blessings 
and their farewells to them, because no one doubted that they 
would die before they’d give up the castle. But it was not the 
shadow of death that seemed to hover over them as they walked 
together; victory and glory were shining in their eyes, and they 
were probably the only men within those cheering crowds who 
realized how final and how terrible their solemn vow could be 
mete city fell. 

Two other hearts must have sensed by instinct that destruc- 
tion now hung above their heads because neither Basia nor 
Krysia could find any peace for themselves, or stop their tears 
from flowing. And when Volodyovski found himself at last alone 
with his wife, alone with her sobbing and her bitter weeping, 
she clung to him and wailed like a forlorn child. 

“Remember, Mihalku,” she sobbed. “That if... God for- 
bid...something should happen to you... Then I'll... Pll... [don’t 
know what'll happen to me...!” 

Her slight, childlike body quivered in his arms and the little 
knight was profoundly moved. His little yellow mustache thrust 
in and out rapidly for some time. 

“Well,” he said at last. “Well, Baska... I had to. There was no 
other way...” 

Meaerather be dead!” she cried out. 

The little knight’s whiskers twitched and moved even faster 
than before as he tried to soothe and comfort this woman whom 


he loved more than anything. “Quiet now,” he urged as he 
would a despairing child. “Quiet now, Baska. Quiet...” 

And then he said: 

“Do you remember what I said when God returned you to me 
back there in our Hreptyov? I said I would show my gratitude 
with everything I could afford. ‘Lord God,’ I said. ‘After the war, 
if I come back alive, I’ll raise a chapel to your honor and glory. But I 
must do something notable in the war as well, so that you’ll know that 
I’m truly grateful.’ > 

“What’s one castle for such a blessing as I’ve had from Him?” 
he asked simply. “It’s time for the payment! Would it be right 
for the Savior to say to himself: ‘Promises are easy. But how about 
putting something on the line?’ May every stone in that castle come 
tumbling on my head before I break my word, given to anyone, 
not to mention a solemn oath given to God himself! It had to 
be, Baska... It really has to be. And Baska, let’s keep trusting 
God...!” 


Chapter Sixty-six 


THAT SAME DAY Pan Volodyovski rode out with the cavalry to 
support young Pan Vasilkovski who’d darted out towards the 
settlement of Hrinchuk, because word came that Tartars had 
swept down on it unexpectedly, taking the people captive and 
driving off the cattle, but not sending the place up in flames so 
that the smoke wouldn’t betray their presence. 

Pan Vasilkovski made short work of them, recovered all their 
captives, and even took some prisoners of his own whom Pan 
Volodyovski brought back with him to Zhvanyetz. He had Pan 
Makovyetzki put them to the question, setting down all their 
replies in writing, so that they might be sent by courier to the 
Hetman and the King. The captured Tartars readily confessed 
that they were sent across the Dniester by the Turkish comman- 
dants in Moldavia, who’d even given them a Valachian cohort 
under Captain Stingan as a reinforcement. They could not say, 
however, even under torture, how far away the Sultan himself 
might be with his advancing army; riding in loose bands so far 
ahead of the main body of the Turks, they maintained no 
contact. 

All of them, however, agreed on three things: that the Otto- 
man emperor had brought together his entire power, that he was 
marching upon the Commonwealth, and it was likely that he’d 
reach Khotim almost any day. 

None of this was news to the future defenders of Kamyenetz; 
they had expected nothing else for months. But because there 
was still no credence given to the war at the King’s court in 
Warsaw, Pan Lantzkoronski meant to have these captives sent to 
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the capital along with their reports, while he himself went to 
garrison his Zhvanyetz. 

The raiding column came back, pleased with the results of 
their first expedition in the war, and in the meantime, the 
secretary of Habareskul Pasha, Volodyovski’s blood-brother 
among the Turks and the senior Moldavian commandant of 
Khotim, slipped in to see him shortly after nightfall. He brought 
no letter because the Turkish general was afraid to put his words 
on paper, but Habareskul sent a verbal warning to his ‘beloved 
blood-brother who is dearer to me than the iris of my eyes,’ to keep a 
sharp watch, and to leave Kamyenetz under any pretext if the 
fortress didn’t have enough troops to defend itself, because the 
Sultan and his entire army were expected in Khotim within two 
days. 

Volodyovski sent back his warmest thanks, had Habareskul’s 
messenger properly rewarded, and immediately informed all the 
other commanders in the town and castle of the approaching 
danger. The news had been expected almost by the hour but it 
made the greatest possible impression nonetheless. Work on the 
defenses went on with doubled fervor, and Pan Lantzkoronski 
set out at once for Zhvanyetz from where he’d be able to keep 
an eye on Khotim. 


* x * 


Some time passed in waiting but then, on July 2, one of the 
feasts of Mary and St. Urban, the Sultan came to Khotim. The 
regiments and cohorts filled the plains around it like an un- 
bounded sea, and the sight of this last fortress that lay within the 
northern boundaries of the Padishah brought one vast cry of 
“Allah! Allah!” bursting from the throats of hundreds of thou- 
sands of exultant warriors. Across the Dniester lay the helpless 
Commonwealth which these immense multitudes were to flood 
in a final deluge, or devour like a sea of fire. Masses of warriors, 
unable to find quarters within the city walls, pitched their camps 
in those same fields where a Turkish host no smaller than their 
own, was shattered by a Polish Hetman fifty years earlier. But 
now it seemed as if the hour of vengeance had come for them at 
last, and no one among these savage cohorts, from the Sultan 
down to the meanest camp laborer and servant, could even 
suspect that these plains would run with Turkish blood again, or 


that the green, crescent banners of Islam would be turned back 
once more by Polish sabers, here in two more years and a dozen 
years later on at Vienna, as they had been so many times before. 

Sure of their victory, their hearts filled with fire. Dense ranks 
of janissaries and Spahis shouted to be sent at once into Lehistan; 
and massed warriors from throughout the Balkans—and from 
Rumelia and Silistria, the islands of the Aegean and the moun- 
tains of Lebanon and Assyria, the arid wilderness of Arabia and 


the banks of the Tigris and the Euphrates—joined the throngs 
from the palm groves of the lower Nile and the sun-baked sands 
of Africa, in one vast, echoing demand to stand at last on the 
infidels’ bank of that border river. 

ietiemimeantimne the cry of the muezzin came from the 
Khotim minarets, calling for evening prayer, and that boiling 
human sea quietened down at once. Heads swathed in turbans, 
or dressed in the white burnous hoods and tasseled crimson 
fezzes of the Bedouin and Egyptian Djamak—as the Sultan’s 
tributary levies were known in the empire—bowed to the 
ground beside the spiked damascene helmets of the Mamelouks 
and the janissaries. Their murmured prayers swept in a deep 
growl across the plains like the massed droning of a countless bee 
swarm, and flew towards the Dniester and the Commonwealth 
on the evening breeze. 

Then drums, horns and squealing fifes and whistles signaled a 
time of respite. The armies had made an easy and comfortable 
journey, but they had marched all the way from Adrianople, and 
the Padishah wanted to give them a good rest. He bathed in a 
clear spring that flowed not far from the city and rode to the 
governors mansion in Khotim, while the fields behind him 
glistened with the white of the regimental tents as if it were 
Winter, and as if fresh snow had sheeted all the surrounding 
country. 

The weather couldn’t have been better and the day was 
ending under a clear sky. After the final prayer of the night, the 
great encampment settled down to rest. A hundred thousand 
campfires glittered in the darkness, counted anxiously and in 
femmerom the little castle of Zhvanyetz across the river. There 
Were so many of them, and they covered such vast distances, that 
the soldiers sent on a reconnaissance that night reported that “all 


of Moldavia seemed to be on fire.” In time, as the hours passed 
and the moon climbed brightly into the starry sky, all of these 
fires dimmed and flickered out, except for those at which the 
sentries crouched on through the night. The bivouacs grew 
silent, sleep settled on the Hosts of the Prophet, and only the 
neighing of the horseherds and the bellow of the water buffalo 
grazing in the pastures, broke into the stillness. 


* * * 


At sunrise the next day, the Sultan ordered the janissaries, the 
Tartars and the Lipki to cross the Dniester and occupy the little 
town and castle of Zhvanyetz. Pan Hieronimus Lantzkoronski 
didn’t wait for them behind his walls. He charged them at the 
crossing with his bodyguard of forty Household Tartars, eighty 
Kievan nobles and his own horse regiment of Podolian gentry, 
and he struck so hard into the thick of their musket fire that he 
scattered this elite infantry and drove it back into the water. 

But, in the meantime, the Tartars and the Lipki crossed the 
river downstream and broke into the township. Smoke and the 
sound of shouting alerted the gallant chamberlain that his town 
was in the hands of the enemy, and he ordered a retreat from the 
crossing to bring some help to his wretched people. The janis- 
saries, being infantry, couldn’t follow hard upon his heels, and 
he galloped hell for leather to the rescue. 

He’d almost reached the town when his Household Tartars 
threw down their Polish banner and went over to the enemy. It 
was a dangerous moment. The tchambul, stiffened by the cham- 
berlain’s own Lipki, struck fiercely at Pan Lantzkoronski’s riders 
in the belief that the treason of his Tartar bodyguard would 
throw them into panic and confusion. Luckily, the Kievans 
caught fire from their courageous leader and put up a fierce 
resistance of their own, while the chamberlain’s regulars soon 
broke through the tchambul and drove it off the field. 

Fallen men and horses littered the sun-dried plow land before 
the town when the tchambul fled. Most of the dead were Lipki 
who could put up a fiercer fight against regular cavalry than 
ordinary Tartars and took the greatest losses. More of them were 
sabered down in the streets when the fight erupted into the little 
town. Then, seeing janissaries advancing from the river, Pan 


Lantzkoronski sent for help from Kamyenetz and withdrew 
behind his castle walls. 

But the Padishah didn’t intend to storm the little castle that 
first day. He judged correctly that he’d turn it into a heap of 
rubble the moment all his forces were across the river. All he 
wanted for now was to occupy the town and secure the crossing. 
Sure that the forces he dispatched were enough to carry out his 
wishes, he sent neither more janissaries nor Tartars. Those, in 
the meantime, who had already crossed, retook the town after 
Pan Lantzkoronski withdrew to the castle. They didn’t send it 
up in smoke as was their usual custom, wanting to save it as 
future quarters for themselves or others, but they set about their 
housekeeping straight away with their knives and sabers. The 
janissaries hunted for young women, dragging them out of 
hiding for their murderous amusement, and slaughtered men and 
children with their battle axes, while the Tartars busied them- 
selves with pillage. 


* * * 


But just then the lookouts in the keep of the little castle 
spotted some cavalry, riding from the direction of Kamyenetz, 
and Pan Lantzkoronski himself climbed into the tower with a 
few of his gentry soldiers. He looked long and hard into the 
distance, peering through a field telescope he thrust through a 
loophole. 

~That’s the Light Horse from the Hreptyov garrison,” he said 
at last. “The same troops that Vasilkovski took with him on the 
taid to Hrinchuk. They probably sent him out this time as well.” 

ivempeeted a little longer. “I see some irregulars as well. 
Gentry volunteers. That must be Humyetzki.” 

And then: “God be praised! Volodyovski himself is out there 
because I see dragoons. Gentlemen, let’s charge out ourselves! 
With God’s help we’ll drive the enemy not just out of the town 
but back across the river.” 

He sprinted back down into the courtyard to muster his 
Kievans and his fighting gentry. In the meantime the Tartars in 
the town caught sight of the approaching horsemen, ran to 
mount and gather into their formations, filling the air with their 
warbling, ear-piercing war cries. Drums boomed and rattled in 
every street, war horns growled and shrilled, and the janissaries 


massed in battle order with a speed that few infantry in the world 
could equal. 

The Tartar tchambul whirled out of the town as if a great wind 
had swept them into the open plain and hurled itself at the light 
cavalry, whom it outnumbered by more than three to one. 
Indeed, not even counting the Lipki whom Pan Lantzkoronski 
punished so severely, the Tartars were three times as strong as 
the garrison of Zhvanyetz and the relieving cavalry combined, 
so they threw themselves on Pan Vasilkovski’s horsemen with- 
out a qualm of fear. But Vasilkovski was a wild, unbridled youth 
who didn’t care about the odds against him, and he charged the 
Tartars as hungrily as they erupted against him. Blind and indif- 
ferent to any kind of danger, he launched his men into an all-out 
charge right from the beginning, and now roared down on the 
tchambul like a desert whirlwind. 

The Tartars were thrown off stride. They never liked to fight 
at close quarters and this reckless courage shook them even 
further. In spite of the shouts of their murjahs who were gallop- 
ing behind them, the shrill screech of their goading whistles and 
the booming of the ceremonial drum that signaled No Quarter to 
the unbelievers, they started pulling up their horses and turning 
aside. Their thirst for battle dwindled by the moment. At last, 
when they were barely a bowshot away from the charging 
regiment, they split in two, released a cloud of arrows on their 
enemies and broke to the flanks. 

Pan Vasilkovski knew nothing about the janissaries who 
formed for battle behind the buildings and closer to the river, 
and he swerved at full gallop in pursuit of the fleeing tchambul, 
or rather the half of it that was nearest to him. He caught up © 
with the Tartars only a moment later and started sabering those 
who rode the slowest horses and couldn’t get away as readily as 
the others. The second half of the tchambul turned at once, 
wanting to surround him, but Pan Humyetzki’s volunteers 
struck them from one side while Pan Lantzkoronski charged out 
of his gates and hit them with his Kievans from the other. 

Pressed on all sides, the tchambul split and scattered like a 
fistful of sand thrown into the air, and the fight broke at once 
into a swirl of swift, individual clashes, in groups and alone, with 
one man running down another, and one band of horsemen 
pursuing the next. The Tartars fell thickly in this running fight, 


many of them at the hand of Pan Vasilkovski, who threw himself 
alone against whole clusters of the enemy, oblivious of danger, 
in just the way that a peregrine rips into a swarm of sparrows. 

But Pan Volodyovski kept his dragoons out of this wild 
scramble and pursuit. He was an experienced, coldly calculating 
soldier who held his best-trained men for just the right moment, 
and he peered across the mass of fleeing and pursuing horsemen 
to see if there weren’t any janissaries or Spahis beyond this lesser 
prey. 

His men raged to charge but they were forced by discipline 
to wait for his order, and he held them back, ignoring the 
shattered tchambul that spilled everywhere around him, much 
like a watchful hunter who holds his snarling wolfhounds on 
tight, straining leashes, not letting them leap on just any quarry, 
but waiting until he sees the red eyes and the gleaming tusks of 
a rogue boar breaking from the thicket. 


* * * 


Pan Hieronimus Lantzkoronski galloped up to him just then 
with his Kievan horsemen. “My dear friend!” he cried. “The 
jamissaries are making for the river. Let’s squeeze them a little!” 

“Forward!” Volodyovski barked an order and unsheathed his 
rapier. 

Each dragoon took a firm grip on his reins the better to 
control his horse, the whole rank swayed forward, and then 
stepped out as smartly as if on parade. They started at a swift trot, 
then surged into a canter, but they kept their horses on tight 
reins from breaking out into an all-out gallop. And then, after 
they rounded the cluster of huts and dwellings that spilled east 
of the castle towards the river, they caught sight of the tall white 
hats of the infantry marching towards the Dniester, and knew 
that this wasn’t going to be any tussle with some irregular 
Djamak like the Horde. Those thick ranks garbed in snowy capes 
and towering felt hats were the janissaries. 

“Charge!” cried Volodyovski. 

The horses leaped, each animal hurled forward like an arrow, 
with their bellies stretched low above the ground, and with their 
hooves flinging clods of hard, parched earth behind them. 

Not knowing the strength of the forces that had come to the 
relief of Zhvanyetz, the janissaries were pulling back to the river 


crossing. One battalion, numbering some two hundred and 
three score men, was already on the riverbank and its leading 
ranks were stepping aboard the ferries. Another was coming up 
at a rapid quickstep but in perfect order when it caught sight of 
the charging cavalry. It halted and spun about at once to face the 
attack. A wall of muskets snapped down at every shoulder and a 
volley thundered out at the rushing horsemen. Moreover, think- 
ing that their comrades on the riverbank would cover them with 
supporting fire, the janissaries gave a ringing cheer, drew their 
curved sabers and charged into the smoke. 

It was an act of almost suicidal bravery. Only infantry as fierce 
and fearless as the janissaries would ever charge cavalry on foot 
and they paid heavily for their recklessness. Unable to halt their 
horses even if they wished to, the dragoons crashed into them, 
bowled them over like an avalanche, shattered their ranks at 
once, and spread instant terror and destruction among them. 

The shock of the charge hurled their leading ranks to the 
ground but many of them leaped up again, uninjured, and ran 
for the river, where their first battalion sent musket volleys into 
the dragoons, shooting over the heads of their running com- 
rades. 

There was a moment of uncertainty among the janissaries on 
the riverbank, as if they wondered whether to go aboard the 
ferries or charge the cavalry, sword in hand, like the men who 
were now fighting and running in the field. What made up their 
minds for them finally was the sight of the fleeing bands that the 
cavalry bowled over and sabered with a savagery that compared 
only with their skill. At times, such a fleeing cluster would turn 
around, stand at bay, and fight like a hunted animal that sees no 
way out. But it was then that the men on the riverbank could 
see, as Clearly as if it were etched into their palms, that no one 
would be able to withstand that matchless cavalry with cold 
steel. 

They were the supreme masters of their dreadful trade. Their 
sabers hissed down on heads, necks and faces with such speed 
and practice that it was almost impossible for the naked eye to 
catch a glimpse of the whirling blades. They brought to mind 
the huskers on a rich, well-managed estate, who flail dried peas 
on a threshing floor, pounding the mound of desiccated pods 
with such celerity and fervor that the whole barn resounds with 


their blows, while the husked peas fly to all sides as if fired from 
sling-shots. The whole plain before the river filled with just such 
a sound of rapid saber strokes, and the hard-pressed bands of 
janissaries, flailed without mercy, burst in all directions. 


* * * 


Pan Vasilkovski threw himself about at the head of his light 
cavalry as if his life had lost all its value for him. But just as a 
skilled harvester goes steadily forward, scything the wheat rows 
steadily before him, while a stronger but less experienced farm- 
hand is soon soaked with sweat and runs out of breath, so Pan 
Volodyovski overshadowed the fierce younger man. 

Just before the dragoons burst in among the janissaries, he 
swerved aside and took his post slightly to the rear so as to keep 
a watchful eye on the whole encounter. Standing nearby, he 
noted everything that happened, leaped time and again into the 
swirl of fighting men and horses, struck like a hawk, corrected 
some error or took care of some dangerous situation, let the 
battle roll away from him so he could observe the whole of the 
action, then watched and struck once more. 

As always happens in a fight against infantry, the horsemen 
charged past a few of the fugitives, and several of these turned 
back towards the town, wanting to hide in the sunflower patches 
that clustered before the dwellings. Pan Volodyovski spotted 
them, went after them, caught up with a pair, sent two slight 
saber strokes among them and they fell at once, twitching and 
kicking on the ground while their blood seeped into the soil. 
Seeing this, another janissary fired a pistol at him but missed, and 
Volodyovski slashed him across the face, killing him at once. He 
went after the rest of the fleeing dozen without a moment’s 
pause, picking them off faster than a village lad can pluck a 
clump of mushrooms, and killed all but two before they reached 
the sunflowers. Some Zhvanyetz men fished out the remaining 
pair whom the little knight ordered kept alive. 

The exercise warmed him up. 

The janissaries, as he saw at once, were now largely backed 
up against the river. 

He turned and galloped straight into the fight, took his place 
in the forefront of the battle line, and set to work among his 
dragoons. Sometimes he sent his strokes straight ahead of him. 


Sometimes he turned slightly to one flank or another, let his 
blade flick down in a shallow thrust and didn’t even look to note 
the result, but each stroke sent a white-robed body hurtling to 
the ground. The howling janissaries started to crowd together 
and mill in panic before him, and he doubled the speed and force 
of his attack, and even though he seemed as calm and unruffled 
as the eye of a hurricane, no eye could catch the flashvomeame 
rapier or tell his thrusts from strokes, because his blade created 
only one burst of whirling light around him. 


* * * 


Pan Lantzkoronski, who had long heard about him as a master 
swordsman but who’d never watched him at his work before, 
now couldn’t believe his eyes. He was so amazed that he stopped 
fighting and merely sat and stared, unable to grasp how one 


man—no matter how famous nor how much of a master—could 
achieve so much, so quickly, and with what seemed like so little 
effort. He sat his horse, shaking his head in disbelief, and saying 
over and over to himself: “They didn’t say enough about him, 
as God is my witness!” 

Others around him shouted: “Watch! Watch! Because you'll 
never see anything like this anywhere in the world!” 

Meanwhile Pan Volodyovski went on with his work. The 
janissarles were now jammed together on the riverbank and 
crowding aboard the ferries. But because there were enough of 
these flat-bottomed barges to bring over an entire cohort, and 
less than half of it was now coming back, they got aboard quickly 
and with room to spare. The heavy sweeps swung out and began 
to move and the gap between the horsemen and the janissaries 
widened by the minute. 

Muskets flashed on the ferry decks. The dragoons replied with 
musketoons and pistols. Smoke billowed in a thick cloud above 
the water and then spread into long feathery streamers overhead. 

The barges and the janissaries drew further away. The dra- 
goons who had won the field now raised a fierce cheer and 
shook their fists at the repelled invaders. 

“Back to your kennels, dogs!” they shouted. “Heel, you mon- 
gielsiseteell® 


* * * 


The musket balls were still splashing along the shore when 
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Pan Lantzkoronski threw his arms around the little knight. “I 
didn’t believe my eyes!” he cried. “You performed miracles, my 
dear friend, worthy of record with a golden guill!” 

“Tt’s just a smidgen of talent and a lot of practice,” Volody- 
Sesmiesurugeed. Ihere’ve been so many wars, after all.” 

And then he freed himself from the chamberlain’s bear hug 
and pointed down the shore. “Ah, but look there, Your Wor- 
ship, and you'll really see something!”’ 

Pan Lantzkoronski turned and saw an officer stringing a bow 
on the edge of the river. It was Pan Mushalski. Up until now the 
famous archer had fought at close quarters along with everybody 
else, sabering the enemy just like all the others, but now that the 
janissaries drew out of range of musketoons and muskets, he 
reached for his bow. He stood on horseback on a point of land 
Paaeethrust somewhat higher above the riverbank, tested the 
bowstring with his fingernail, and when it twanged with a 
satisfactory sound he fitted a long, feathered arrow to it, raised 
the bow and started to take aim. 

It was a sight for a painting, Pan Lantzkoronski thought. The 
archer sat erect on his horse, with his left arm thrust out straight 
before him, and his fist clutched the bow stave as if in a vise. His 
right hand drew the bowstring slowly past his breastbone until 
the veins bulged in his forehead with the effort, and he took a 
long, careful aim. Beyond him, in the near distance, several 
dozen barges slid across the water, which was so high and clean 
due to the heavy melting of the Winter snows, that the barges 
and the janissaries reflected in it as if in a mirror. The shooting 
on the shore had died away by then, and everyone was either 
watching Pan Mushalski or staring out towards the spot where 
the murderous arrow would strike when released. 

And then the bowstring gave a mournful twang and the 
feathered messenger of death winged into the air. No one could 
spot the arrow in its flight but everyone saw the thickset janis- 
Sary standing at the sweep who suddenly flung his arms wide, 
spun around, and fell into the water. The crystal mirror shattered 
as he vanished in it. 

~ That one’s for you, Didyuk!” Pan Mushalski said. 

Then he reached into his quiver for another arrow. “In honor 
of the Hetman!” he said to his comrades. 

They held their breaths. The air hissed again and another 


janissary sunk to the bottom of the barge. All the sweeps and 
began to strike a hasty beat on all the ferry barges, pounding t 
water in a frenzied hurry, and the peerless archer turned with a 
smile to the little knight. 

“In honor of your distinguished lady, sir!” he said. 

He bent his bow for the third time, and once again released a 
bitter arrow, and it plunged once more into a man’s body, 
burying itself half way to its feathers. _ 

A shout of triumph rang out on the riverbank. A how! of rage 
answered from the barges. Pan Mushalski cased his bow and 
turned away from the riverbank, and all the others who’d won 
their fight that day followed his example, and then the troops 
reformed and rode back to the town. 


Chapter Sixty-seven 


THEY LOOKED WITH SATISFACTION at the result of their day’s 
work as they rode back to Zhvanyetz. Not many Tartars had fallen 
in the plain because they never managed to form a battle line or 
to make any kind of stand; quickly scattered and driven off the 
field, they wasted no time in fording the river back to where 
they'd come from. But dead janissaries lay everywhere, stacked 
like baled hay. A few were still kicking and twitching in their 
death throes but all were already stripped and looted by the 
chamberlain’s servants. 

“Good infantry,” Pan Volodyovski said, looking down at 
them. “They charge into the smoke like a herd of tuskers. But 
they’re not half as well drilled as the Swedes.” 

“Even so, they snapped out a volley as smartly as a nut- 
cracker,” Pan Lantzkoronski noted. 

~ That could’ve happened pretty much by chance because they 
do hardly any training whatsoever. These were the Sultan’s 
guards, and they do go through some drill now and then, but 
there are also other janissaries who are a lot more slack.” 

“Hah! But we gave them a good pro memoriam anyway, didn’t 
we! God be praised that we’re starting off the war with such a 
fine and notable success!” 

But the experienced Volodyovski disagreed. “There’s nothing 
specially fine about it, sir, and it’s not worth noting. It'll do to 
put some heart into people who don’t know much about war 
and combat, and it’ll stiffen the shopkeepers’ backbones, but 
that’s about all we can expect from it.” 

“You.don’t think, then, that the heathen will lose heart?” 
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“The heathen won’t lose heart,’’said Volodyovski. 


xk * * 


Talking over their day’s work in this way they rode into the 
town where the local people handed over the two Turks who 
tried to hide in the sunflowers from Pan Volodyovski’s saber and 
who’d been seized alive. One had a gunshot wound but the 
other escaped without a scratch. Nor had he lost any of his 
arrogance. : 

Once they’d come to the castle, the-little knight hadmlam 
Makovyetzki interrogate this prisoner thoroughly. Like most 
border soldiers, the little knight understood Turkish very well 
but he wasn’t fluent in it, and Pan Makovyetzki’s first two 
questions were whether the Sultan was in Khotim in person and 
how soon he intended to move against Kamyenetz. 

The Turk snapped out his answers as if he didn’t have any- 
thing to hide and didn’t care who knew it since a Turkish 
victory was inevitable no matter what happened. 

“The Padishah is there in his own person,” he said and stared 
at the assembled officers as if they were hardly worth his notice. 

“So when’s he coming over?” 

“The word in the camp is that Halil-basha and Murad-basha 
are crossing tomorrow. They’re bringing the mehentees with 
them, and they’ll start cutting the trenches right away. You’re 
time’s as good as up. You'll all be dead meat day after tomor- 
row.” 

Sure of the power of the Sultan’s name, he jerked his head 
proudly in the air, cocked his fists on his hips and stared at the 
Polish leaders with contempt. 

“You must be mad,” he said, “to throw yourselves on the 
Great Lord’s people right under his nose! What’s wrong with 
your heads? D’you think you’ll get away without a frightful 
punishment? D’you think this piddling little castle will protect 
you? What are you going to be in a few days other than his 
slaves, that’s if you’re not dog food in the Great Lord’s kennels? 
What are you now if not barking dogs snarling at your master?” 

Pan Makovyetzki said nothing, carefully noting all this on a 
sheet of parchment, but Pan Volodyovski knew how to handle 
the men of the East. He stepped up to janissary and cracked him 
smartly across the jaws without a word of warning. The Turk 


immediately lost all his arrogance, looked at the little knight 
with stunned admiration, and answered the rest of Pan Mak- 
ovyetzki’s questions with respect. 

“We have to send these prisoners and their testimony to the 
King at once,” Pan Volodyovski said when the captive Turk was 
led out of the room. “There’s no time to waste! The people at 
the court in Warsaw still don’t believe there’s going to be any 
war at all!” 

“What are these mehentees that Halil and Murad are bringing 
over tomorrow?” Pan Lantzkoronski asked. 

“Sappers,” said Pan Makovyetzki. “They’ll put up the siege- 
works, burrow the approaches, and entrench the cannon.” 

“Hmm. And what do you gentlemen think about that pris- 
oner’s replies? Was he telling us the truth or was he just lying?” 

“We can warm his heels for him, if you like,” Volodyovski 
shrugged. “I’ve a sergeant among my dragoons who took care of 
Azia Tuhaybeyovitch and who’s exquisitissimus at that kind of 
thing. But I think the prisoner tells it as straight as he can. 
They'll start crossing almost anytime and there is nothing we can 
do to stop them. Indeed, we’d be unable to hold them here if 
we were a hundred times stronger than we are. So the only thing 
left for us to do is pack up and head for Kamyenetz with this 
information.” 

“Hmm. Things went so well for me around this Zhvanyetz of 
mine that I’d just as soon make my stand right in this little 
castle,” the chamberlain said and flashed a quick smile at Volo- 
dyovski. “All I’d need is to know that you, sir, will dart out of 
Kamyenetz now and then and give me a hand. After that, let 
things go as they may!” 

“They’ve two hundred cannon,” Volodyovski said. “And once 
they get their ten big guns across the river this castle won’t last 
a day. I had a mind to fight from here myself but now that I’ve 
seen the place I know it’d be for nothing.” 

The others agreed. Pan Lantzkoronski clung stubbornly to his 
view for a while longer, largely to demonstrate his determina- 
tion and for the sake of his reputation as a fighting man, but he 
had too much military experience to hold out much hope for his 
little Zhvanyetz. What finally made up his mind, however, was 
Pan Vasilkovski who galloped back from the field in a tearing 
hurry. 


“Gentlemen!” he cried, rushing in among them. “You can 
hardly even see the Dniester, there’re so many rafts and barges 
oom sel 

“They’re crossing, then?” all the others asked at once and 
together. 

“As I live and breathe! The Turks are coming over on the rafts 
and the Tartars are crossing on horseback.” 


* * * 


That put a quick end to Pan Lantzkoronski’s hesitation. He 
ordered the few old castle guns taken off the walls and sunk in 
the fishponds and everything else of any use or value to the 
enemy packed up and either buried or shipped to Kamyenetz. 
Meanwhile Volodyovski leaped into his saddle and rode out with 
his men to watch the river crossing from a distant height. 

The two Turkish pashas, Halil and Murad, were indeed ferry- 
ing their divisions across the Dniester. Rafts and barges stretched 
along the river as far as the eye could see, and their sweeps and 
oars struck the water with a rhythmic beat. The Spahis and the 
janissaries came across in great numbers all at the same time 
because a huge fleet of transport ferries had been gathered and 
readied at Khotim many months before, and a vast array of 
soldiers stood massed and waiting their turn on the shore beyond 
them. Volodyovski thought it likely that they’d begin building 
bridges straight away. 

Meanwhile Pan Lantzkoronski came riding up with his own 
men and soon afterwards he and the little knight set out for 
Kamyenetz where Pan Pototzki met them in the town. All the 
leading officers were gathered in his quarters, and great crowds 
of anxious, curious and uneasy people, about equally divided 
between men and women, stood before his house. 

“The enemy is coming over and Zhvanyetz is taken,” the little 
knight reported. 

“Our preparations are complete and we’re waiting for them!” 
Pan Pototzki answered. 

The news soon found its way out to the crowds which began 
to mutter like a swelling tide. “To the gates! To the gates!” 
people began to shout all over the town. “The enemy’s in 
Zhvanyetz!” 

The burghers and their wives ran to the bastions, thinking 
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that they'd be able to see the enemy from there, but the soldiers 
wouldn’t let them into their positions. 

“Go home!” they shouted. “You’ll just get in the way! Mess 
up the defenses and your wives will soon be getting a real close 
look at the Turks!” 

But it was hard to shake the burghers’ confidence and to 
repress the general enthusiasm. No one in town seemed worried 
or afraid because the news of that day’s success had already run 
like lightning through the city and—as usual—it was a mass of 
wild exaggerations. The soldiers themselves helped to inflate the 
victory out of all proportion, telling sky-high tales about the 
fight at Zhvanyetz. 

“Pan Volodyovski smashed the janissaries!” the word flew 
from mouth to mouth. “The Sultan’s guards, no less! He’s too 
much for the pagans! He sliced up a Turkish pasha with his own 
hand! Ah, the Devil’s not as terrible as they paint him...! They 
couldn’t match our lads for all their vast numbers... Serves you 
right, you heathen dogs! Down with you all and your Sultan 
too!” 

The merchants’ wives and daughters showed up once more 
that night at the towers and bastions. But now they came bearing 
baskets of vodka, wine and mead and the soldiers were soon 
having a rollicking time. Pan Pototzki didn’t interfere with this 
celebration, wanting to keep up the men’s high spirits and 
Meerale, and because the city and the castle were both well 
supplied with powder and munitions of all kinds he even al- 
lowed the firing of salutes. If the enemy was near enough to hear 
them, he supposed, this might make him wonder. 


* * * 


Meanwhile Pan Volodyovski, wanting to slip undetected 
through the crowded streets, had waited until twilight in the 
quarters of the General of Podolia. Then, accompanied only by 
his body servant and anxious to be with his wife as soon as he 
could, he set out for the convent where Basia was staying. But 
all his stealth failed him that evening. He was soon recognized 
and eager crowds swarmed around his horse, calling out and 
cheering, and blocking the way. 

“Behold the man!” cried the women, holding up their chil- 


dren so that they might see the famous little soldier. “Look at 
him and remember!” 

As it happened, he was as much an object of amazement to 
the gaping burghers as he was of awe and admiration. People 
who didn’t know anything about soldiering and war couldn't get 
over how small he was, perched on his horse like a grey, 
bright-eyed sparrow on a massive statue. The shopkeepers 
racked their brains how such a tiny man, with such a mild, merry 
and inoffensive face, could be the most terrifying soldier of the 
Commonwealth, one whom nobody could match with saber in 
hand. He, in the meantime, made his way as best as he @oulm 
through the admiring crowds, smiling and moving his little 
yellow mustache now and then, and as much embarrassed as 
pleased by all this adulation. 

Once in the convent, he threw himself into Basia’s welcom- 
ing arms. She already knew everything he had done that day 
because Pan Hieronimus Lantzkoronski called on her only a few 
minutes earlier and gave her an eyewitness account of the little 
soldier’s every thrust and sword stroke. Right at the start of his 
account she called in the prioress and all the other ladies who 
were staying there, delighting in their admiring cries at Pan 
Lantzkoronski’s story, and swelling up with pride. Volodyovski 
arrived just when the ladies took their leave. 

Tired as he was, Volodyovski sat down to his supper. Basia 
plopped down beside him, filling his plate and cup with her own 
hands, and he ate and drank eagerly because he’d hardly had a 
bite in his mouth all day. In between mouthfuls he’d drop some 
snippet of the day’s events and Basia stared at him with shining 
eyes, tossing her curls in impatience to hear more, and pressing 
him with questions. 

“Aha! And then what? And then what?” 

“There are some hefty fighters among the Turks,” theslime 
knight went on, “and fierce as the Devil. But you’ll seldom find 
a real swordsman among them.” 

“So even I'd be able to try my hand with them?” 

“You could but you won’t because I won’t take you out with 
me and that’s that!” 

“Just once! Please? One Turk would be enough! You know, 
my love, that I’m not even worried when you go out to fight 


beyond the walls. I know that no one will be able to touch you 
with a sword.” 

“They can shoot me, can’t they?” 

“Quiet, for God’s sake! God will turn the bullets to where 
they'll do no harm. But you won’t let them cut you down, and 
Paae seeme main thing.” 

“One or two won't cut me down, that’s true.” 

“Nor three! Nor four!” 

“Nor four thousand,” Pan Zagloba mimicked and turned to 
Pan Michal. “If you just knew what a show she put on here 
when the chamberlain was telling his story. I thought I’d burst 
my breeches, may God be my witness! She was snorting around 
like a young goat, her nose in the air, and she kept peering at all 
the other females to see if they were sufficiently impressed. I got 
afraid in the end she’d start turning cartwheels, which would’ve 
been a most peculiar sight.” 

The little knight stretched his arms and shoulders, having 
finished supper, and drew his wife closer to himself. “My quar- 
ters are ready at the castle,” he told her. “But it’s so hard to break 
away from you... Baska, maybe I'll spend the night here? What 
do you think?” 

“As you like, Mihalku!” she said and dropped her glance. 

“Ha!” Pan Zagloba grunted. “They must take me for a with- 
ered mushroom around here rather than a man since the Mother 
Superior lets me stay in this nunnery among all these women... 
But she’ll have reason to weep for that oversight, I’ll just see to 
that! Maybe you noted how Pani Hotchimirska was winking at 
me? Eh...2 She’s a widow... Hmm! And that’s all I’m going to 
say about it!” 

“By the Lord,” said the little knight. “I think I will stay.” 

Just make sure you get enough rest,” Basia murmured. 

“And why shouldn’t he?” Pan Zagloba asked. 

“Because we'll be talking and talking and talking!” 

But Pan Zagloba started searching for his cap so that he might 
also get to bed that night, then found it and jammed it on his 
head. 

“No you won’t be talking and talking and talking!” he said. 

imc hie left. 
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Chapter Sixty-eight 


AT FIRST LIGHT THE NEXT MORNING, the little knight rode out 
towards the settlement of Knahin where he attacked some Spahis 
and captured Buluk-basha who was a famous warrior among the 
Turks. The whole day passed for him in hard work in the field, he 
sat through most of the night that followed in council with Pan 
Pototzki, and it was only when the roosters started to announce 
yet another dawn that he could finally get a little rest. But he'd no 
sooner fallen into a deep and satisfying sleep when the roar of 
cannon brought him wide awake. 

His servant Pyentka, a Zmudyan groom who had been with 
him for so long that he was practically a friend, burst into the 
room along with the sound of the bombardment. 

“Master!” he cried. “The enemy’s right outside the town!” 

The little knight leaped out of bed at once. “And what guns 
are those?” 

“Ours, sir! Making the heathen run for a bit of cover. There’s 
a big column out there rounding up the cattle in the pasture 
fields.” 

“What are they, then? Janissaries or cavalry?” 

“Cavalry, Your Honor. And black as pitch, every one of them! 
Our men are showing the holy cross to them, ’cause they could 
be Devils!” 

“Devils or not, we have to go and meet them,” the little 
knight replied. “Go to her ladyship and tell her I am in the field. 
She can go up to the castle is she wants to get a good look at the 
fighting but only if she comes with Pan Zagloba. I count on his 
good sense more than anything!” 
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Pyentka took off at a run, heading for Basia’s quarters, while 
half an hour later Pan Volodyovski galloped into the fields 
beyond the walls at the head of his dragoons and some volunteer 
gentry who hoped to show off their mettle in a mounted 
skirmish. 


The enemy horsemen—about two thousand Spahis and Egyp- 


tian Mamelouks of the Sultan’s guard—were in plain sight be- 
low, easy to see from the Old Castle walls. The Mamelouks were 
especially brilliant in their gleaming armor made of overlapping, 
silvered scales and burnished chain-mail, in their white desert 
cloaks ballooning behind them, in their tall, bright-hued turbans 
embroidered with gold thread, and with their richly jeweled and 
ornamented weapons. Only the wealthiest, bravest and most 
high-minded lords of the Nile served in this picked corps of 
horsemen who were the most magnificent-looking cavalry of 
their time. They were armed with javelins set in bamboo shafts 
and exaggeratedly crooked scimitars and daggers. Riding on 
horses as swift as the wind, they swept across the plain like a 
rainbow cloud, yelping their high-pitched battle cries and twirl- 
ing their murderous lances in their fingers, and the observers on 
the castle walls couldn’t get their fill of them. 

Pan Volodyovski led his own horsemen towards them at an 
easy trot but it was hard for both sides to close with the other; 
the castle cannon forced the Turks to keep a safe distance, while 
their numbers made it impossible for the little knight to charge 
them and to settle with them beyond the reach of the guns. For 
a short time both sides contented themselves with milling about 
the field, riding back and forth beyond the reach of pistols, 
musketoons and arrows while shaking their weapons at each 
Other and uttering sharp cries, but empty threats soon bored the 
fiery desert horsemen. First singly, then in groups, the Ma- 
melouks started breaking away from the brilliant, multicolored 
mass and to gallop closer, calling on the Poles to come out and 
meet them hand to hand. They were soon swirling across the 
field like flowers in the wind and Pan Volodyovski glanced back 
at his own men. 

“Gentlemen!” he cried. “They’re inviting us! Who’s for a 
skirmish, then?” 


The hot-blooded Vasilkovski was the first to spur towards the 
Turks, with Pan Mushalski, the incomparable archer, close be- 


hind—eager to show off his skill with the saber as well as the 


bow—and more than a dozen other cavaliers and dragoons. The 
gentry rode for glory and the love of the fight. The dragoons had 
their eyes on rich booty, especially the priceless Arab horses, and 
Sergeant Lusnia spotted the best and the richest-looking from 
afar as he rode at the head of his men and (eves. the ends of 
his pale whiskers. : 

The day was bright and clear. Bene in the field was easy 
to see. The cannon on the walls died down one by one until all 
were silent, because the gunners feared hitting their own men 
among the skirmishers and because they too wanted to watch the 
fighting rather than aim their guns at darting single riders. They, 
in the meantime advanced towards each other at a walk, no 
longer in a hurry now that the game was about to begin, and 
then at a trot. They came in loose groups rather than in any kind 
of line, each picking his opponent as he rode. They halted 
within bowshot range to curse and revile each other, all the 
better to stir themselves into a battle fury. 

“You won’t get fat on us, you heathen dogs!” called the Polish 
riders. “Come and taste our steel! Nor will you get much help 
from your worthless prophet!” 

The others shouted back in Arabic and Turkish, and many of 
the Polish skirmishers knew both these languages well, having 
spent hard years of captivity among them just like Pan Mushal- 
ski, and they understood every jibe and insult. The Moslem 
horsemen were especially blasphemous about the Virgin Mary, 
and the hair rose in rage on the heads of the knights, each of 
whom thought himself the servant of the Holy Mother, and who 
charged out to avenge the profanation of Her name. 

Who struck first? And who robbed another of his precious 
life? Pan Mushalski’s arrow struck a young bey who wore a 
purple turban, burying itself half way up its shaft under his left 
eye, and the Mamelouk tilted his handsome face to the rear and 
slid from his saddle. The archer had just enough time to case his 
bow, reach his victim before he toppled to the ground, and 
pierce him with his saber. Then he seized the dead youth’s 
superb ornamental weapons and drove his horse back towards 


Kamyenetz, while shouting in Arabic over his shoulder: “I wish 
this was the Sultan’s own son! He’d rot here before you sent 
your last charge against us!” 

Horrified, the Turks and the Egyptians sent two beys charging 
against Pan Mushalski, but Lusnia crossed their paths at a sudden 
angle and sabered one of them to death almost as fast as it takes 
to blink an eye. First he whisked the scimitar out of Turk’s hand, 
and when the man leaned forward to retrieve it, he cut him so 
terribly across the back of the neck that he almost lopped his 
head off his shoulders. The second bey broke away and turned 
his horse for flight, but Pan Mushalski drew out his bow again, 
sent another arrow winging after him, and buried it up to the 
feathers between his shoulder blades. 

The third to best his opponent was Pan Plotzki who struck a 
Turk so powerfully in the head with the sharp end of his battle 
hammer that the blade cut right through the helmet and chain- 
mail headpiece, pierced the silver and velvet of the lining, and 
drove so deep into the victim’s skull that Pan Plotzki couldn’t 
free it for some time. 

Others fought with varying degrees of luck and success but 
victory went mostly to the skilled swordsmen of the Polish 
gentry. Two dragoons, however, fell in quick succession before 
the powerful Hamdji-bey, who then split Prince Ovsyany’s face 
with one great blow of his crooked scimitar and stretched him 
on the ground. The Ruthenian prince bled out his life into his 
homeland’s soil, and Hamdji turned on Pan Sheluta whose horse 
had stepped into the hidden tunnel of a marmoset and couldn’t 
free itself to run or maneuver. Sure that his last hour had come, 
Pan Sheluta leaped out of his saddle and tried to meet the 
charging bey on foot, but Hamdji ran him down with his horse, 
bowled him over with his animal’s chest, and sliced through his 
shoulder with the sharp tip of the scimitar as he fell. The knight’s 
arm hung limp and useless at one stroke and the terrible bey 
galloped off in search of new opponents. 

Many, however, lacked the heart to meet him. He seemed 
superhuman. The wind rushed through his white silk cloak and 
let it float high above his shoulders, lifting it like the wings of a 
giant bird of prey; the gilded scales of his body armor threw a 
malignant light on his blue-black features; his eyes glared wildly, 


shining with strange fires; and the curved scimitar gleamed over 


his head exactly like the silver crescent of a rising moon on a 
clear night. 

The famous archer had sent two arrows already after him, but 
each rang harmlessly against the gilded steel scales of his armor 
and spun into the grass, so that Pan Mushalski began to wonder 
what he ought to do. Should he try one more arrow into the 
neck of the Egyptian’s horse, or should he charge the bey with 
his saber in hand? But Hamdyji-bey spotted him first as he sat 
weighing the alternatives and sent his coal-black stallion charg- 
ing into him. ; 

They met in midfield. 

Pan Mushalski wanted to show off his great physical strength 
and to take Hamdji-bey alive, so he struck the scimitar high into 
the air with an upward blow, grasped the bey by the throat with 
one fist and by the sharp, high point of his helmet with the 
other, and drew him powerfully towards him. But the girth of 
his saddle snapped under him just then, he twisted off his horse 
together with his saddle, and Hamdji smashed the hilt of his 
scimitar down upon his head and stunned him as he toppled to 
the ground. 

A shout of joy burst from the watching Mamelouks and Spahis 
who had begun to worry about Hamdji-bey. A cry of grief broke 
out from the Poles. Then both sides leaped at each other in a 
pell-mell rush, charging in thick clusters, one to seize the fallen 
archer and carry him away, and the other to retrieve and protect 


his body. 
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The little knight had taken no part in the skirmishing so far 
because his colonel’s rank didn’t permit him to indulge his 
pleasures like a private soldier. But when he caught sight of Pan 
Mushalski’s fall and saw the damage wreaked by Hamdji-bey’s 
successes in the field, he decided to avenge the archer and put 
fresh heart into his own men at the same time. Spurred by this 
thought, he spurred his horse as well and darted across the field 
as swiftly as a hawk that slants across the sky towards a scattering 
of wild doves above a fresh-sowed field. Basia, who stood on the 
battlements of the Old Castle high above him, caught sight of 
him through a field telescope, and turned at once to Pan Zagloba 
who stood near by. 


“Michal is coming out!”’she cried out. “Michal is coming out!” 

“Then you're about to discover something new about him!” 
Pan Zagloba answered. “Watch where he strikes first! Watch 
carefully! And don’t worry about him!” 

The telescope was trembling in Basia’s hands. She wasn’t all 
that worried about her husband since there was no more shoot- 
ing in the field, either with bows or firearms, but she was swept 
by enthusiasm, made avid by curiosity, and also somewhat nerv- 
ous and uneasy. It was as if her heart and soul had burst from her 
body and now flew after her husband on the battlefield. Her 
breath came swiftly. Her breast rose and fell. A bright red flush 
set fire to her cheeks. At one point she leaned so far forward 
through the gunport in the castle wall that Pan Zagloba caught 
her by the waist so that she wouldn’t topple into the moat 
below, and then she cried out: “There are two of them coming 
against Michal!” 

“So there'll be two fewer,” Pan Zagloba answered. 


* * * 


Two tall, broad-backed Spahis did indeed ride out against the 
little knight just then. His dress suggested that he was somebody 
important and his small stature promised an easy victory. Fools! 
They were hurrying to their deaths because the little knight 
didn’t even slow his horse as he passed between them. He 
merely gave each of them a swift saber stroke, as light and 
careless as a mother’s tap given in passing to a pair of unruly 
children, and they immediately plunged to earth and started 
clawing at it and quivering upon it like two wildcats shot off a 
tree-limb at the same time. 

The little knight flew on towards other riders who milled on 
the field and started a carnage among them. The image that came 
then to the observers’ minds was of an altar boy who puts out 
the candles after Mass, snuffing the flames with a metal cup set 
on a long pole while the lights died instantly one by one and 
plunged the altar into murky shadows. So he extinguished the 
splendid Turkish and Egyptian horsemen, turning his saber 
lightly to the left and right as he passed among them, and sent 
them into the eternal darkness. The Moslem riders recognized 
him soon enough for the master that he was and tried to avoid 
him. Their courage ebbed out of them and their spirits fell. Now 


and again one or another of them reined back so as not to cross 
his path, and he darted like a horsefly after those who ran and 
stung them to death. 

The castle gunners started to shout with joy, following his 
progress with excited eyes. Some ran to Basia, carried away by 
their own enthusiasm, and kissed the trailing edges of her skirt. 
Others jeered at the Turks below. 

“Baska! Control yourself!” Pan Zagloba shouted every other 
moment, holding onto the Colonel’s Lady as if she were about 
to fly out of his grasp and soar through the air; she, in turn, 
wanted to laugh and cry and shout and clap her hands and look 
all at the same time, and to run after her husband into the plain 
before her 

He, in the meantime, went on with his harvest among the 
Turkish Spahis and Egyptian beys until the cries of “Hamdi! 
Hamdi!” echoed across the battlefield as the Moslem warriors 
called on their champion to come at last and put an end to that 
terrible little horseman who seemed to be the personification of 


death itself. 
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Hamdi had taken note of the little knight some time before 
that but he was in no hurry to try his hand against him. Fear 
brushed against him as he watched the grim little man’s achieve- 
ments. He didn’t want to stake his reputation and his young life 
against such a terrible antagonist, so he pretended not to notice 
him and kept to the other end of the battlefield, circling like a 
wolf among less deadly victims. He had just snatched the life out 
of Pan Yalbrik and Pan Kos when the desperate cries of “Hamdi! 
Hamdi!” echoed in his ears. He knew then that he couldn’t hold 
back any longer, that he had to try, and that he’d either win 
immortal glory for himself or pay with his head. He uttered such 
a piercing shriek that all the cliffs around him sounded with an 
echo, and sent his swift horse hurtling like the wind against the 
little soldier. 

Volodyovski saw him from afar and also nudged his chestnut 
Valachian runner with his heels and galloped towards him. All 
other fighting ceased as both sides watched and waited. Up on 
the castle walls, Basia grew slightly pale. She’d watched all the 
earlier triumphs of the deadly Hamdi. She had a boundless faith 
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in her husband’s matchless swordsmanship but now she couldn’t 
help a swift lick of fear. 

But Pan Zagloba couldn’t be more indifferent. 

“Td rather be that heathen’s heir than himself,” he announced 
and shrugged. | 

Pyentka, the slow phlegmatic Zmudyan that he was, showed 
even less concern. He was so sure about his master that he broke 
into a short Zmudyan ditty as he watched the galloping Egyp- 
tian. 


“Dumb dog, what’s your hurry? 
Dumb dog, you better worry. 
That’s a wolf acomin’ from the wood 


Bark all you want but you'll do no good.” 


Meanwhile the combatants came together in midfield be- 
tween the two long ranks of opposing warriors and everyone 
held his breath as if their hearts stood still. But suddenly lightn- 
ing seemed to flash above the dueling horsemen, the glittering 
scimitar flew out of Hamdi’s hand and curved high into the air 
like an arrow hurled out of a bow, and the black bey bowed his 
head towards his saddle horn and closed both his eyes. 

Pan Volodyovski, however, didn’t want to kill him. He 
merely caught him by the neck, pressed the point of his saber 
into Hamdi’s armpit, and drove his horse beside his own towards 
his own men. Hamdi did not resist. He seemed quite stunned by 
what had happened to him. His arms hung limp beside him. 
Indeed, he hurried his own horse along with his heels, feeling 
the point of Volodyovski’s saber against his flesh above the edge 
of his scaled armor, and tears of shame traveled down his face. 
Volodyovski handed him over to the savage Lusnia and turned 
again towards the battlefield. 

But now the horns and flutes sounded the calls for assembly 
and retreat in the Turkish cohorts and the Spahis and the 
Mamelouks galloped away towards their own lines. They rode 
off with shame and worry twisting in their hearts, and with the 
frightening memory of a deadly horseman. 

“It was Sheitan himself,” they told each other as they rode 
away. “It was the Devil, no less. Had to be. He who comes near 
him dies.” 
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The Polish skirmishers stayed in the plain for a while longer 
to show that they had won the field. Then they gave three great 
cheers and drew back under the cover of their guns which Pan 
Pototzki ordered to resume their firing. But the Turks were also 
in full retreat just then. Their white cloaks, glittering chain-mail 
and many-colored turbans shined and gleamed for a while longer 
in the ebbing sunlight and then they vanished altogether in the 
bluing distance. Only the sabered bodies of dead Poles and Turks 
remained in the field. Camp servants camé out of the castle to 
collect and bury the fallen Polish riders and to loot the Turks. 
Soon afterwards came the carrion birds to attend to the burial of 
the Moslem dead. But their funeral supper didn’t last too long 
because the armies of the Prophet returned in force later in the 
evening. 


Chapter Sixty-nine 


THE GRAND VEZIR HIMSELF arrived at Kamyenetz the next day, 
coming at the head of a large corps of Spahis, janissaries and Asian 
tributary levies. Judging by their numbers, the besieged believed 
that he’d storm the walls, but all he wanted was to see their 
fortifications. His siege engineers took a long look at the de- 
fenders’ fortress and their city earthworks. This time it was Pan 
Myslishevski who went out against the Vezir with some infantry 
and a horse detachment, some skirmishing followed, the defenders 
got the better of it but didn’t do as well as the day before. 

At last the Vezir ordered the janissaries to try an assault on the 
fortifications. The roar of cannon shook the walls in both the 
castles and throughout the town. The janissaries marched up to 
the sector held by Pan Podtchaski, uttered a fierce yell and fired 
a volley, but Pan Podtchaski’s men replied with well-aimed fire 
from above. And then, because they thought that cavalry might 
come out and charge them in the flank, the janissaries turned 
about, withdrew without further effort, and took the Zhvanyetz 
road back to their main forces. 

Later that evening a Czech postilion escaped from the Turks 
and fled to the city. He was a household servant of the Janissary 
Agha who had the soles of his feet whipped in punishment. He 
brought the news that the Turks were already entrenched in 
Zhvanyetz and in the broad fields all the way to the settlement 
of Dluzka. | 

“What’s the consensus among the Turks?” the besieged com- 
manders questioned eagerly. “Do they think they’ll take Kamy- 
enetz or not?” 
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The fugitive replied that their morale was good and all the 
omens favorable. A pillar of smoke rose suddenly from the earth 
a few days ago in front of the Sultan’s pavilion. Thin and narrow 
at the bottom, it spread as it rose into a wide funnel, soaring 
towards the heavens like a plume; and this, the mullahs ex- 
plained, meant that the glory of the Padishah would reach to the 
skies and that he’d be that mighty Turkish ruler who finally 
crushed Kamyenetz. 

This, as the Czech reported, sent the spirits soaring through- 
out the Sultan’s armies. They, he went on, were very much 
afraid that Hetman Sobieski might come to break the siege; the 
memory of the regular Commonwealth contingents, met sword 
in hand in the in the open field, was painful among the Turks 
for a generation, and they’d much rather clash with Venetians, 
Hungarians or any other peoples. But since they knew that the 
Commonwealth had no ready forces, they were confident that 
they would take Kamyenetz, although at some cost. 

“Kara Mustapha wanted to take the walls by storm,” he re- 
ported, “but the Vezir wants a regular siege with earthworks, 
sapping, mines and artillery bombardments to bury the town.” 
The Sultan’s view, he said, swung to the side of the Vezir after 
the first few encounters in the field and now the defenders could 
expect a protracted siege. 

Hearing him, the assembled officers grew somber. Pan Po- 
totzki, Bishop Lantzkoronski, the chamberlain and Pan Volody- 
ovski became glum and pensive. All of them counted on the 
Turks to storm the walls with overwhelming forces, and they 
expected to inflict heavy losses on the charging enemy. Experi- 
ence told them that assaulting fortified positions always caused 
immeasurably greater casualties among the assailants than for the 
defenders, that each repulsed attack helped to sap the besiegers’ 
spirits, and that every repelled assault put a fresh heart into the 
besieged. They thought that just as the knights who had de- 
fended Zbarajh in the Cossack Wars came to love battle, sallies, 
danger and the flames of their own resistance, so also would the 
citizens of Kamyenetz, especially if each attempt against them 
ended in a crushing disaster for the Turks. A regular siege, 
however, was a different story. Here all depended on engineers 
and gunners, the digging of approaches, the laying of mines, and 
the construction of batteries for the siege guns, all of which 


could weary the defenders, undermine their spirit, and make 
them more willing to negotiate. Sorties out of the fortress would 
also prove more difficult here than in Zbarajh. The walls could 
not be safely stripped of soldiers, while a sally beyond the walls 
by armed camp servants and citizens’ militias wouldn’t fare well 
against janissaries. 

Pondering all this, the senior officers grew worried, and a 
successful defense started to seem unlikely. But it wasn’t the 
overwhelming power of the Turks that was their greatest danger, 
as most of them knew it; if and when it came, their defeat would 
be due largely to themselves. 

Pan Pototzki, their supreme commander, wasn’t a warlike 
man or an experienced military leader. Moreover, he lacked the 
necessary confidence in himself to have much faith in others, 
and he saw no more hope for the Commonwealth. The bishop 
counted mainly on negotiations. His brother, the chamberlain, 
had a hard and heavy hand but also a head to match it. Pan 
Volodyovski was a peerless soldier but he didn’t have the inborn 
inner power and imagination of a Sobieski, a Tcharnyetzki or a 
Vishnovyetzki; he lacked that ineffable majestic quality of great- 
ness that could affect events. Just as the man who carries the sun 
within him can warm and inspire everyone around him, so the 
man who is himself no more than a flame can only touch those 
near him. The little knight could spark the courage in others by 
the fire of his own example, but he couldn’t flood everyone 
around him with his own great-hearted dedication any more 
than he could pass on his talent for the saber. 

Nor was it likely that the Commonwealth would come to 
their aid. Relief was unlikely because Pan Sobieski didn’t have 
either the men or money; he had the needed greatness but not 
the resources. The King was just as helpless and so was the 
Commonwealth herself. 


* * * 


Then finally on August 16 the Crimean Khan arrived before 
Kamyenetz with the Horde and Doroshenko’s Cossacks. Their 
vast camps stretched across all the fields towards Orynin and 
beyond. That same day the Tartar Sufankazi-agha invited Pan 
Myslishevski for a talk where he advised surrender. If the de- 
fenders gave up without more delay, they could obtain such 
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generous conditions that nothing like them could be found in 
the history of sieges, he assured the Poles. The bishop wanted to 
know more about this generosity but he was shouted down in 
council and the invaders’ offer was refused. 

Two days later the Turks themselves began to arrive with 
their Padishah among them. 

They came like a sea, immeasurable in its vastness. True tidal 
waves of Spahis, janissaries and Djamak infantry spilled behind 
each other. Each pasha led the armies of his Pashalik on the 
continents of Asia, Africa and Europe. Behind them canieughe 
siege train and the tabor—a wagon train that spread across the 
plain like a moving city drawn by water buffalo and mules. A 
rainbow of a hundred colors glowed from these swarming co- 
horts, a hundred different kinds of armaments and armor glit- 
tered in the fields, and countless different costumes dazzled the 
observers. They marched in all day long from dawn to dusk, 
without a break in their flowing masses; they moved from place 
to place, deployed their formations, occupied all the fields and 
made their encampments; and when the watchers looked down 
from the castle towers, they could see nothing but a sea of tents 
between the horizons. It seemed to them that a great snow had 
fallen to sheet the whole region. 

Gun and musket fire accompanied the deployment of the 
siege train because the janissaries who screened the emplace- 
ments kept up a constant stream of musketry against the walls, 
while the castle gunners replied with their cannon. Echoes 
thundered among the cliffs and smoke climbed thickly to cover 
up the sky. By nightfall, Kamyenetz lay in such a tight embrace 
that nothing other than a bird could have slipped out of it. The 
cannonade died down only when the first stars of the night 
glittered overhead. 

During the next few days the constant fire from and against 
the walls inflicted heavy losses among the besiegers. White 
plumes of gunsmoke erupted from the walls each time a group 
of janissaries clustered within range, cannonballs whirled among 
them, and they scattered like a flock of sparrows peppered with 
a load of birdshot. Moreover, the Turks weren’t apparently 
informed that there were long-range guns in both the castles and 
the town, and they pitched their tents too close to the defenses. 


The defenders took the little knight’s advice and let them do just 
that. But later, when the heat of the day drove the besiegers to 
shelter under canvass, the cannon thundered on the walls in an 
uninterrupted roar. Panic followed. The iron shot slashed 
through the canvass and splintered the tent-poles. Shards of rock 
and timber flew among the soldiers, and the janissaries fell back 
in confusion—shouting and running, and knocking over other 


tents as they tried to get out of the cannons’ range—and spread- 
ing consternation throughout the encampments. Pan Volody- 
ovski charged these jumbled masses with the cavalry and cut 
them to ribbons until powerful Turkish reinforcements galloped 
fomtne rescue. 

However the Turks were also hard at work in digging ap- 
proaches that snaked towards the walls, constructing the earth- 
works, and emplacing their batteries of long-range heavy 
cannon. But before they settled to a regular bombardment, the 
Sultan gave Kamyenetz one more chance to lay down its arms. 
A Turkish emissary rode up to the walls and showed the defend- 
ers a letter from the Padishah which he fixed to a bamboo lance. 

‘My armies,’ wrote the Sultan, ‘are like the leaves of a forest and 
the sands that lie beside the seas. Look at the skies at nightfall, count 
the stars, and then tell yourselves that such is the power of the Faithful. 
And since I am a just and merciful king over other kings, and a nephew 
of the One True God, then it is from God that I derive my power. 
Know then that I hate obdurate and disobedient men, bow before my 
will, and open your gates before me. But if you resist me and persist in 
your stubborn errors each and every one of you will die by the sword and 
no voice on earth will be raised against me.’ 

Much thought went into the composition of an answer. “Cut 
off a dog’s tail and send him that!” Pan Zagloba counseled but 
the commanders decided on a more courteous and diplomatic 
message. 

‘We have no wish to anger Your Imperial Majesty,’ they wrote 
back politely but firmly, ‘but it is not our duty to bow before your 
will since it is not to you that we gave our oaths but to our own master. 
Our oaths bind us to defend the fortress and the churches to the death.’ 


* * * 


The officers went back to the walls after this reply but Pan 
Pototzki and Bishop Lantzkoronski seized on a chance to write 
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another letter asking the Sultan for a four-week armistice, and 
had Pan Yuritza take it to the Turks.. The news, when it reached 
the bastions and the gates, caused an immediate uproar. 

“Now you see their true colors!” one or another of the serving 
gentry shouted at the others. “Here we are, sweating at the guns 
and there they go, sending letters behind our backs and without 
our knowledge, even though we too belong to the council!” 

Greatly upset and worried by this unexpected turn, the little 
knight and Pan Makovyetzki led all the officers back to the 
general’s quarters after the evening stand-down. 

“How is it then?” Pan Makovyetzki cried out at the com- 
mander. “Are you already thinking about giving up, since 
you've sent off another messenger? And why was this done 
behind our backs?” 

“Really!” added the little knight. “It’s not right! We sit in the 
council. No letters to the enemy should be sent without us. Nor 
will we allow any talk about surrender, and if there’s someone 
in the leadership who has that in mind then let him step down!” 

His little whiskers twitched fiercely up and down as he spoke 
because this was a highly disciplined and dedicated soldier and it 
went hard on him to challenge his superiors. But that, he 
thought, was what he had to do since he had sworn to defend 
the castle until death. 

Thrown off stride, and perhaps a little shamed as well, Pan 
Pototzki tried a conciliatory smile. “I thought this was the 
general consensus,” he suggested. 

“There’s no consensus!” several voices shouted. “This 1s 
where we'll die!” 

“Tm glad to hear it,” their General nodded gravely. “I too 
hold my faith dearer than my life. Fear had nothing to do with 
my decision and it never will. Stay here for supper, gentlemen, 
and we'll get all this ironed out much better...” 

But they didn’t want to stay. 

“Our place is at the gates, not at dinner tables!” said the little 
knight. 


* * * 


Bishop Lantzkoronski arrived just then, discovered what the 
trouble was about, and turned at once to the little knight and 
Pan Makovyetzki. 


“Good people!” he said. “Everyone here shares your faith and 
courage and no one had surrender in mind. I wrote to ask for a 
four-week armistice, explaining that this would give us time to 
send for reinforcements and instructions from our king, after 
which let things happen as God wills them to.” 

Pan Volodyovski didn’t know if he should shout in anger or 
laugh like a fool. Such ignorance of war was simply beyond him. 
His whiskers twitched as fiercely as before but this time because 
he couldn’t believe his ears. In all his years as a soldier he’d never 
heard of anyone asking an enemy for an armistice so that he 
might have time to send for help. He started casting puzzled 
glances at Pan Makovyetzki and the other officers and they 
peered back worriedly at him. 

“Is this a joke?” someone asked, and other voices queried: “Is 
he being serious?” 

Then everyone stood silent. 

“Your Eminence!” Volodyovski said at last. “ve fought in 
wars against Tartars, Cossacks, Russians, Swedes, Prussians and 
Hungarians but I’ve never heard anything like this before. The 
Sultan didn’t come here to be helpful to us, but for his own 
reasons and convenience. How is he to agree to an armistice 
when we tell him that we need this time to wait for a relieving 
army?” 

“If he doesn’t agree, we'll have what we have right now, no 
more and no less!” said the troubled bishop. 

“He who begs for an armistice betrays his own fears and 
displays his weakness,” replied Volodyovski. “He who counts on 
relief from beyond the walls shows that he doesn’t trust his own 
powers of resistance. Now that heathen dog knows these things 
about us, and the damage this has done to us is incalculable.” 

Glum at last, and saddened by the truth, the bishop appealed 
for understanding. 

“I could've kept far away from here,” he murmured. “I had no 
need to come. But these are my churches and my people. And 
now that I stayed with my flock in a time of need I have to listen 
to such accusations.” 

The sentimental little knight was moved at once to pity. “God 
keep me from making any accusations,” he said and went down 
on his knees before the bishop as he would to his own natural 
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father. “But this is a council, so I say what my experience tells 
maces 

“What should we do, then? Let it be mea culpa if it has to be, 
but what can we do to show them that we lack neither the 
strength nor the determination? How can we repair the dam- 
age?” 

“How to repair the damage?” Pan Volodyovski echoed. He 
thought long and hard and finally lifted up his head with a merry 
smile. ‘““There’s a way!” he said. “Come with me, gentlemen!” 

He left and all the officers followed. A quarter of an hour later 
all of Kamyenetz quivered to the sound of the cannon, while Pan 
Volodyovski sallied beyond the walls with some volunteers, 
attacked the janissaries who slept in the nearest earthworks, and 
slaughtered them in dozens before they broke and fled all the 
way to their wagon trains. 

Then he made his way back to the quarters of the General 
where Bishop Lantzkoronski also waited for him. 

“As you see, gentlemen, ”he said happily. “There was a simple 
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way. 


Chapter Seventy 


THE REST OF THE NIGHT passed in sporadic gunfire, but at dawn 
the watch gave word that several Turks were standing on the 
slopes outside the castle gates, waiting for someone to come to talk 
to them. No matter if the council wished to have no more 
dealings with the Turks, it had to find out what these emissaries 
wanted, so Pan Makovyetzki and Pan Myslishevski were ap- 
pointed to go out to them and find out. Pan Casimir Humyetzki 
joined them before they left. 

There were three Turks: Muktar-bey, the Pasha Salomi, and 
an interpreter named Kozra. The meeting took place under the 
open sky beyond the castle gate. The Turks began to bow as 
soon as they caught sight of the Polish envoys, placing the tips 
of their fingers on their foreheads, mouths and hearts; the Poles 
in turn showed them every courtesy, while asking what they had 
come about. 

“Dearly beloved!” Salomi replied in the fulsome phrases of his 
time and customs. “Our Lord and Master has suffered a grave 
injury at your hands, one over which all righteous men must 
Weep, and also one for which the Eternal One will punish you, 
if you don’t hurry to make amends. You sent us an envoy, a 
certain Yuritza, who went on his knees before our Grand Vezir 
and begged for a ceasefire, and when we stepped into the open 
from behind the cliffs and out of our trenches, trusting in your 
goodwill and your virtuous intentions, you opened fire on us. 
Furthermore, not content with cannon, you leaped upon the 
Faithful sword in hand and paved the road with our dead all the 
way to the pavilions of the Padishah. Which act, dearly beloved, 
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cannot go unpunished unless you show great sorrow and regret 
by turning over to us both your castles and the town.” 
“Yuritza is a dog who did more than he was told to do,” Pan 
Makovyetzki answered, “in as much as he even had his groom 
carry a white flag. He'll be tried for that. Our bishop had merely 
inquired if an armistice was possible and he wrote purely on his 
own without consent of the council. But since you also kept up 


your cannonade during this exchange—and I’m a witness to that, 


because splintered stonework struck me.in the face—then you 
can’t expect us not to shoot at you. If you now come with a new 
armistice proposal then all’s well and good. If not, then tell your 
master, dearly beloved, that we'll keep on defending our castles 
and our town as long as we live, or—as 1s more likely—until you 
all perish in those rocks and trenches. That, dearly beloved, is all 
we have to say beyond wishing you long life and God’s mercy, 
so that your days may be multiplied and you may reach the 
contentments of old age.” 

After that the Turks went back to the Vezir while the three 
Polish envoys hurried to the castle. “What did they want?” 
everyone wished to know. “How did you handle them? What 
did the Turks offer?” 

“Nothing you’d want to think about, dear brothers,” Pan 
Humyetzki said. “Put simply, those mongrels want the town 
keys by nightfall.” 

“They won’t get fat on us, the heathen dogs!” many voices 
cried out the popular slogan. “We’ll drive them off with their 
tails dragging!” 

Then everyone went back to his post and the cannonade 
opened up at once. The Turks had already managed to emplace 
much of their siege artillery and their projectiles skimmed across 
the breastworks and fell on the town. The town and castle 
gunners sweated at their cannon through the remainder of the 
day and throughout the night but there were no replacements 
for those of them who fell at their guns. Nor were there enough 
men to handle the powder and shot. The roars of the bombard- 
ments didn’t start abating until dawn. 


* * * 


No sooner had the grey light of day seeped into the sky, and 
no sooner did the dawn’s pink circlet with its golden rim appear 
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in the East, when bells, drums and trumpets sounded the alarm 
in both the cliff castles. The townsmen leaped out of sleep all 
across the city. Bleary-eyed people poured into the streets. 

“They’re getting ready for an assault!” people told each other, 
pointing at the fortress. 

“And is Pan Volodyovski there?” others asked uneasily. 

mates hie is!” 

The castles, in the meantime, rang with chapel bells and 
growled with drum rolls. In that morning twilight, in that first 
light of dawn, these somber sounds created an air of mystery, and 
in that instant the Turks sounded their morning kindja, a long, 
wailing fanfare played by all of their musicians, summoning the 
Faithful to their morning prayer. One band passed this music to 
another, replacing another so that the repetition sounded like an 
echo, and these endless echoes flew on and on through the vast 
Turkish camp. The Turkish swarm began to stir and spill out of 
its tents. 

As the sun edged higher below the horizon so the besieging 
earthworks loomed taller in the halflight. Tiered bastions, 
smaller earth-forts, and the covered trenches that snaked to- 
wards the town, rose near the castle walls. And suddenly heavy 
cannon bellowed all along this line. The cliffs along the river 
replied with their echoes, and the air filled with such an over- 
whelming roar that it seemed as if all the thunderbolts stored in 
the heavens had burst overhead and were now falling down to 
earth along with the skies. 

The castles and the town thundered in reply. It was soon clear 
that no assault was coming but the artillery duel would go on all 
day. The smoke soon blotted out the sun, covered the Turkish 
earthworks, and seemed to swallow the very Earth itself. Kamy- 
enetz disappeared along with all the bastions, batteries and 
trenches that lay ranged against it, and all its spaces turned into 
a single cloud, grey and colossal like a prehistoric monster, that 
boomed and bellowed amid gleams of lightning. 

But the Turkish cannon had the range on the defenders’ guns, 
and their shot soon started to spread death and damage through 
the town. Several Polish guns were smashed or disabled. The 
crews of the swivel-guns died several at a time. A wooden 
wedge hurled into the air from under the wheels of an exploding 
carronade, struck a Franciscan friar who walked along the walls 


praying for the gunners and blessing their cannon; it tore off his 
nose and half his face. It also killed two gunlayers, both of them 
resolute and determined Jews, who fought heroically at their 
gun. 

Pounded the hardest, however, was the City Rampart. Pan 
Humyetzki crouched there like a salamander lizard amid flame 
and fires; half his company was dead, and of the living nearly all 
were wounded. The sounds that shattered eardrums everywhere 
around him robbed him of speech and hearing, but he and the 
alderman of the Polish burghers stayed at their guns, pouring fire 
into the Turkish battery before them, and eventually knocked it 
out for as long as it took the Turks to drag out the smashed 
artillery and roll in new cannon. 

Three days and nights passed like that and the terrible collo- 
quium of the guns went on without a moment’s pause. The 
Turkish cannoneers changed watch four times a day but there 
was no relief for the city gunners. They stood on the walls round 
the clock hour after hour; sleepless, with hardly anything to eat, 
they staggered with exhaustion. Many were wounded by flying 
shards of iron ripped out of their demolished gun carriages and 
splintering debris; half-choked on gunsmoke, they endured be- 
cause they had no choice. How long could this go on? The 
soldiers held out, fighting grimly through the endless hours, but 
the burgher volunteer militia began to give out. Finally they had 
to be driven with staves and cudgels to their guns where they 
died in dozens. 

Relief came only on the night of Thursday, the third day of 
that terrible bombardment, when the chief fury of the Turkish 
guns turned upon the castles. Huge mortars hurled firebombs 
and grenades high across their walls, swirling in thickest clusters 
into the Old Castle, but these feared projectiles inflicted only 
minor casualties “since”(as the chronicles of the times related) “a 
man could spot them coming in the darkness and get away from them 
without a lot of trouble.” It wasn’t until later, close to dawn, when 
the men’s weariness undermined their nimbleness and caution, 
that they began to fall in greater numbers. | 

Kettling, the little knight, and Pan Myslishevski answered the 
Turkish fire from the newer castle, one that protruded on its 
rocky summit well before the city. Pan Pototzki looked in on 
them there now and then, stalking worriedly among the shot and 
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shell but paying small attention to the danger. However when 
the firestorm didn’t ebb by nightfall, and as the barrage increased 
along with the darkness, the General edged up to Pan Volody- 
ovski. 

=@olonel,” he said. “We won’t hold out here.” 

“We'll hold out as long as they’re satisfied with bombarding 
us,” the little knight answered. “But they’ll blow us out of here 
with landmines. They’re already tunneling.” 

“What? Tunneling? Are you sure?” 

“Seventy guns are firing so it’s hard to hear it. But even so 
there’s a quiet moment now and then. As soon as one comes, 
Your Excellency, give a little listen and you’ll hear the miners 
working on the rock below.” 

They didn’t have long to wait for such a silent moment and 
an accident speeded it along. One of the Turks’ monster guns, 
the so-called Destroyers, burst suddenly in its earthen layer and 
shattered apart; in the confusion, with curious gunners peering 
out of other bastions and messengers coming on the run to find 
out what happened, there was a sudden hiatus in the shooting 
and the night grew momentarily quiet. Pan Pototzki and Pan 
Volodyovski took the opportunity to edge out into the farthest 
angle of the nearest salient, and after a while their ears caught 
the thin, tinny tapping of pickaxes chipping at the rock-face 
under them. 

“They’re tunneling,” Pan Pototzki nodded. 

“Tunneling,” echoed the little knight, his voice flat and dry. 

Siienmeboth were silent. A great anxiety crept out on Pan 
Pototzki’s face. He raised his hands and pressed them numbly to 
his temples, looking into distance. 

“Tt’s normal siege-work,”’ said Volodyovski. “At Zbarajh they 
burrowed under us night and day.” 

The General looked up. “And what did Vishnovyetzki do 
about that?” 

“We tightened our lines, moved to inner walls, and raised 
new ones behind them.” 

“And what’s the best thing for us to do?” 

“The best thing is to take the guns, and all else we can carry, 
and move out of here. The Old Castle stands on solid granite 
and they'll never drive their landmines into that. I always 
thought that the new castle would serve only like a sort of 


barbican, enough to blunt the first assaults of the enemy, but that 
the real defense would start in the old one.” 

There was another silence. The General stared worriedly at 
the ground. “And what if we have to fall back from there?” he 
asked in a stricken voice. “Where shall we go then?” 

The little soldier drew himself up at that, a sudden twinge of 
feeling moved his mustache swiftly up and down, and he pointed 
his finger at the broken soil. 

“That’s where I’ll go!” he said. 


* * * 


Just then the cannon opened up again. A whole swarm of 
firebombs hissed towards the castle like a flock of comets. But it 
was dark already by that time, and the grenades were easily 
spotted by their fiery tails. Pan Volodyovski took his leave of 
General Pototzki and walked along the walls. He peered into the 
gunpits, one after another. He stopped at every embrassure and 
each gun emplacement. He made suggestions, gave advice, and 
raised the gunners’ spirits, and at last he came to Kettling’s 
Battery. 

“So what’s new here?” he said. 

Kettling’s smile seemed almost angelic. “The grenades light 
up this place as bright as daylight,” he said and snook hands 
warmly with the little knight. “The Turks aren’t skimping on 
their fireworks.” 

“They lost a big cannon. I expect you blew it up for them?” 

“expect I did: 

“God, but I’m sleepy.” 

“So am I.” The young Scotsman yawned. “But there’s no time 
fort. © 

“And our wives must be getting anxious about us,” the little 
knight muttered. “It’s hard to sleep thinking about that.” 

“They are praying for us,” Ketling said and raised his eyes 
towards the hurtling bombs. 

“May God keep them well, both of them.” 

“There’s none like them among all the women in the world,” 
said Ketling and got ready to say more. 


* * * 


But he never finished what he wished to say because just then 
the little knight turned towards the interior of the castle and 
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suddenly shouted: “Great God Almighty! What’s this I see 
uiere: 

And then he leaped down the stone steps to the courtyard. 
Ketling turned, curious and surprised. A scant twenty paces 
distant, he saw Basia hurrying across the open space with Pyen- 
tka the Zmudyan, and with Pan Zagloba panting close behind 
her. 

“Get under cover, for God’s sake!” The little knight dragged 
them all at once into the shelter of the curtain wall. “What’s the 
matter with you? For God’s sake...!” 

“Ha!” Pan Zagloba gasped out amid gulps of air. “Do some- 
thing with her, will you? I beg her. I persuade. ‘You'll doom 
yourself and me too!’ What’s the use? I kneel. I plead. Nothing 
helps! Was I to let her come alone...? Ooof! Nothing did any 
good. Nothing! Nothing! ‘T’ll go and that’s that,’ she says. So 
what could anybody do? You know what she’s like!” 

Basia looked truly frightened and her eyebrows quivered as if 
she were about to burst into tears. But it wasn’t the terrible 
cacophony of the bombs that frightened her; she hardly noticed 
the iron shards and cracked stone that hissed all about her. Fear 
of her husband’s anger, even though he’d die before he ever hurt 
her, pounded so violently in her mind that it quite drowned out 
the roar of the bombardment. 

“T couldn’t, Mihalku!”She gave way to a paroxysm of sobbing, 
clasping her hands before her like a child about to be punished. 
“IT just couldn’t sit there! I love you, I couldn’t! Don’t be mad 
at me Mihalku! 1 can’t just sit waiting while you’re here in 
G@ameer! | just cant, [ can’t...!” 

imemwvas, indeed, angrier than she’d ever seen him. He had 
already shouted: “Baska! You undermine God’s patience!” But 
suddenly his sentimental nature grasped him by the throat, his 
voice choked with feeling, and it was only when her small, 
bright head lay pressed against his chest that he could speak 
again. 

~Ah what a friend you are to me,” he murmured. “A friend for 
aenietime...!” 

And he put both his arms powerfully around her. | 


* * * 


In the meantime, Pan Zagloba squeezed himself in haste into 
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a sheltered angle of the inner buttress and rattled breathlessly at 
Ketling. 

“Yours wanted to come too,’ he babbled. “But we fooled her. 
Told her we weren’t going.... I mean, in her condition? Your 
new baby’s going to be a general of artillery, no question about 
it; use my brains for a tinker’s cuss if I’m lying! Ha! The bombs 
pelt that city bridge like pears in a windstorm. I thought I’d 
shake apart. Not out of fear, you understand, out of anger! I fell 
the other day, you see, on some sharp stones, and tore the skin 
on my backside so badly that I won’t sit comfortably for a week. 
The nuns have to apply ointments to me there, and God only 
knows what that does to their vows of chastity. Ooof! Ha! And 
in the meantime those heathen dogs are shooting all the harder! 
May lightning bombard them! Pan Pototzki wants me to take 
over the command, but I don’t know... Hey, why don’t you get 
these poor soldiers something good to drink? They won't hold 
out without it... Ha! Look at that grenade! By God, it’s going to 
hit somewhere close by... Shield Baska! Protect Baska! God, it’s 
going to be close!” 

But it wasn’t close. The mortar bomb sailed all the way to the 
Old Castle where it hit the roof of the Lutheran chapel. Because 
the roof and ceiling there were particularly strong, the church 
was now the munitions store, but the projectile pierced the 
ceiling and set off the powder. A powerful blast, much louder 
than the cannon, shook both the castles to their foundations. 
Cries of terror rose from the battlements and all the guns grew 
silent on both sides of the walls. 

Ketling turned his back on Zagloba, Pan Volodyovski tore 
himself away from Basia, and both ran to the ramparts. Their 
orders rang out, even though both were out of breath and 
panting. But a sudden growling of janissary drums welled out of 
the Turkish earthworks and drowned out their commands. 

“They'll be attacking now!” Zagloba hissed to Basia. 

Hearing the explosion, the Turks must have thought that both 
the castles were blown into ruin, and their defenders were either 
dead and buried in the rubble or struck numb with terror, and 
they prepared to storm the walls. They had no way of knowing 
that it was only the chapel that was wrecked. The explosion did 
no other damage; not a single gun tumbled off its carriage in the 
newer castle. Their drums acquired a frenzied beat. Swarms of 


janissaries slid off their entrenchments and ran towards the walls. 
All the watch fires in the castle and in the nearby Turkish outer 
works had long since died out, but the night was clear, and a 
bright silver moonlight bathed the dense, bobbing mass of white 
janissary caps, surging at a run like a foaming wave. Several 
thousand janissaries and a few hundred of the irregular Djamak 
infantry poured up the slope, coming straight for the wall 
between two flanking bastions. Many of them would never see 
the minarets of Istanbul again, nor the bright waters of the 
Bosphorus, nor the lofty Cypress trees of Asia, but now they 
charged with fire in their eyes and a firm conviction of victory 
faytheir hearts. 

Meanwhile Volodyovski flitted silently as a ghost all along the 
walls. 

“Hold your fire!” he ordered at each gun post. “Wait for the 
command!” 


* * * 


The dragoons lay prone on the ramparts, their muskets thrust 
out before them, panting with impatience. A deep silence settled 
among the crouched Mazurians; only the rapid beat of the 
janissaries’ boots rolled ever closer like a muffled thunder. The 
closer they came the more assured they were that they’d take 
both the castles at one blow. Many believed that the surviving 
soldiers had pulled back into the town and that the walls were 
without defenders. 

At last they came to the moat, filled it in moments with thick 
bundles of reeds, bags of raw wool and bales of straw, and surged 
towards the wall. 

No sound came from there. 

But when the leading ranks stepped onto the sacks, bales and 
fascines with which they’d filled the moat, a pistol shot cracked 
in one of the outer angles of the wall while a shrill voice 
screamed out: 

Brive!” 

A long belt of flame leaped at once like a stream of lightning 
from both the bastions and their connecting wall. Cannon 
roared. Muskets blazed. Handguns rattled out. A fierce yell burst 
out of the defenders and a savage howl] came from the attackers. 
The image that came to mind was of a stricken bear, whose belly 


had been pierced by a javelin hurled by a powerful hunter, and 
who now twists, roars, lurches, throws himself about, clutches 
at himself and then springs erect only to twist again. In just that 
way the mass of janissaries and Djamak infantry coiled, snapped 
open and coiled upon itself again. No musket ball fired off the 
walls failed to find a target. Canisters full of stone and iron 
pellets fired from the cannon, sweeping across that heaving mass 
like a cyclone across a field of wheat, scythed whole ranks into 
the ground all at the same time. Those Turks who’d stormed the 
wall that linked the two protruding outer bastions, found them- 
selves in a crossfire that swept from three sides. Panicked and 
driven half-mad with terror, they turned to flee, jammed against 
the ranks that had pushed behind them, and turned into a 
formless mob that heaved and thrashed about amid such heaps of 
corpses that they seemed like a range of dreadfully twitching 
hillocks. Ketling pounded that vast human logjam with two 
carronades, and when it finally broke out and lurched towards 
escape, he closed the only exit between the two bastions with a 
storm of iron and hot lead. 


* * * 


The assault was beaten off all along the line, so when the 


Djamak and the janissaries finally broke and fled—and they 
streamed back towards their trenches like wild, mindless cattle, 


bellowing with terror—the Turkish batteries began to hurl pitch 
pots and flaming torches into the plain before them, and to set 
off aerial rockets and illuminations. A white day-like glare 
replaced the night’s darkness to light the way for the fleeing 
masses and hinder a pursuit. 

Meanwhile Volodyovski caught sight of the mass trapped 
between the bastions, called his dragoons together, and slid 
down the angled wall towards it. The wretched crowd tried to 
break out to safety once again but Ketling buried the escape 
route in such a hail of iron that the whole exit was soon blocked 
with corpses, stacked on.each other like another wall. “No 
prisoners!” Volodyovski ordered. Those Turks who were still 
alive had no choice but death and so they fought back with the 
ferocity of despair. Big, broad-backed men, armed with spears, 
halberds, yataghans and sabers, backed up against each other in 
clumps of three, four or five, and hacked savagely at anyone who 
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neared them. All of their fear, terror and certainty of death 
erupted as a single rage. The furies of the battlefield seized them 
by the hair. Some charged the dragoons singlehanded and died 
hacked to pieces by a dozen sabers, and the dragoons met their 
rage with one of their own. Their weariness, sleeplessness and 
hunger came together in a wave of hatred. They threw them- 
selves like wild beasts at this enemy who caused them their 
torments; and because they were much better swordsmen than 
the Turks they wreaked a terrible carnage in their ranks. 

Wanting more light, so that his gunners could tell friends from 
enemies, Ketling ordered barrels of flaming pitch hoisted above 
the walls, and their glaring light cast a lurid glow on the 
uncontrollable Mazurians and the janissaries who fought with 
sabers, fists and bare hands, clutching at necks and beards. The 
terrifying Lusnia raged there like a maddened bull. Pan Volody- 
ovski fought on the other flank, exceeding all his previous feats 
because he knew that Basia watched him from the wall behind. 
It was as if a fierce vixen had burst into a nestful of fieldmice in 
a stand of corn, slaughtering mercilessly everything around her. 
The little knight flew and darted among the janissaries as if he’d 
suddenly become their spirit of destruction. His name was well 
known already in the Sultan’s armies, as much from other battles 
as from the tales told about him by the Khotim Turks. Only 
death could come to anyone who met him, according to his 
legend, so now many of the janissaries who saw him coming at 
them didn’t even bother to defend themselves, but died on his 
rapier with eyes closed and “Kismet’’on their lips. 

Then their resistance dwindled. The survivors threw them- 
selves onto the wall of corpses that barred their escape and there 
they were cut down to a man. 


* * * 


The dragoons came back across the buried moat, shouting and 
singing, panting with exhaustion and splashed and smeared with 
blood. The Turks fired a few more shots out of their emplace- 
ments, a few Polish cannon answered for a while, and then there 
was silence. The great gun duel that had lasted for several days 
now came to an end. 

“Thank God for that,’ said the little knight. ““We’ll get to rest, 


at least until the mone kindja. Nor can I think of anybody 
who deserves it more.’ 

But they both knew, he and the experienced Ketling, that it 
would be a deceptive rest at best, because no sooner had the 
silence settled, and the night grew both darker and quieterecmem 
the soft chipping sounds of the miners’ picks came from the rock 
below. 

“That’s worse than bombardments,” Ketling said, nodding 
towards the sound. _ 

“Ah what wouldn’t I give for a sortie now!” said the little 
knight. “But that can’t be, not tonight. The men are donemmas 
They’ve had no sleep or food for days, even though there were 
full rations handy, because there wasn’t time. Besides, the Turks’ 
mining parties always have a few thousand Spahis and the Dja- 
mak on guard against surprises. We’ll have to blow up these 
outer works and pull back into the Old Castle. There’s no other 
way.” 

“But not tonight,” said Ketling. “Take a look. The men are 
out like a light everywhere around us. The dragoons didn’t even 
wipe the blood off their sabers.” 

“Baska!” the little knight ordered suddenly. “Back to the town 
and to bed with you!” 

“Very well, Mihalku,” Basia answered meekly. “Ill go if you 
want me to. But the cloisters are locked for the night back there 
and I’d rather stay here watching over you.” 

“It’s a strange thing,” said the little knight, “but I dom tree: 
the least bit tired just now and sleep’s the last thing that I have 
in mind.” 

“That’s because you’ve stirred up all your blood playing with 
the janissaries,” Pan Zagloba noted. “That always happened with 
me in my time. But as far as Baska is concerned, why should she 
drag herself to a locked gate tonight? Let her stay here with you 
until the morning kindja.” 

Basia threw her arms joyfully around Pan Zagloba, and seeing 
how much it meant to her, the little knight gave way. “Then 
let’s go inside,” he said. 

And they went. 


* * * 


But they soon discovered that all the castle chambers were 


thick with mortar dust shaken loose by concussion during the 
bombardment. It was impossible to breathe there or stay for any 
length of time, so they came out again, and made their way back 
towards the walls, and found a shelter in the arch of an old 
walled-up gateway. 

There he sat down and she nestled like a child against him. 
The August night was warm and filled with sweetness. The 
moon cast its silver light into that niche and brushed against 
their faces. Groups of sleeping soldiers lay in the courtyard 
below them, along with those others who fell during the bom- 
bardment and for whom there hadn’t been any time for burial. 
The moon shined its light in passing into all those faces as if to 
see who was merely sleeping and whose rest was both final and 
eternal. Beyond them loomed the main inner structure of the 
castle which cast its dark shadow over half the courtyard. Men’s 
voices rose out of the moving shadows on the other side where 
the camp servants stripped and plundered the slaughtered janis- 
saries, along with those dragoons who wanted loot even more 
than they needed sleep. Their reddish lights and torches glittered 
in the plain like darting fireflies. Some called out softly to each 
other and one started singing a quiet lilting love song that didn’t 
fit his present occupation. 


“I need neither gold nor silver 
Nor this costly gear, 
I'd die gladly by the roadside 


’S long as you are near. 


After a while, however, all sounds and movement ceased 
beneath the wall. Silence came down on the sleeping castle. The 
only sounds were the drawn-out, intermittent calls of the hud- 
dled sentries and the faroff, muffled clink of the picks that 
chipped persistently at the face of the rock below. That silence, 
that silvered night and that quiet moonlight fell like a soothing 
balm on the little knight and Basia. A sense of longing and regret 
Which neither of them could really understand lay just below 
their peacefulness and contentment. | 

“Mihalku?” Basia was first to raise her eyes and to see that her 
husband’s were wide open and fixed upon distance. “You aren’t 
sleeping, are you?” 


“Odd to say, I don’t even want to.” 

“Are you happy here?” : 

“And how. And how about you?” 

Basia began to twist her bright, shining head. “Oh so happy! 
Oy! Oy! Did you hear what that other man was singing?” And 
here she repeated the last lines of the song: “I’d die gladly by the 
roadside s’long as you are near.” 

They sat in silence for a moment longer. “Baska!” the little 
knight broke into their musing. “Listen a minute, will your 
Listen now...” 

“What is it, Mihalku?” 

“Well, to tell the truth, we’re so happy together that it seems 
to me we’d each mourn the other way beyond all reason if one 
of us should fall.” 

Basia knew very well that the little knight had himself in mind 
when he spoke of falling. It came to her that he didn’t believe 
he would come out of the siege alive, and that he wanted to 
prepare her for this final moment and let her mind get used to 
the idea. A terrible premonition seized her and chilled her to the 
bone. 

“Muihalku!” she cried and pressed her hands together as if in a 
prayer. “Don’t talk like that! Have mercy on me and on your- 
self!” 

The little knight’s voice trembled a little with emotion but he 
was calm and quiet. “Because the way it is, you see,” he said in 
his quiet, simple and straighforward manner, “you’re speaking 
against logic. Think, what is this life about? What’s all this 
struggling for? Who can live on love and happiness when every- 
thing else around is as fragile as a dried out twig?” 

But she was quivering with sobs and cried over and over: “I 
don’t want that! I don’t want that! I don’t want to hear that!” 

“You're wrong there, as God’s dear to me,” the little knight 
insisted. “Look now, up there beyond that moon is a land of 
eternal happiness. That’s the kind to shoot for! Whoever gets 
into those high pastures can really draw a deep breath, take his 
ease at last like a lost, strayed sheep that’s found its way home, 
and graze there in peace. When my time comes—and that, after 
all, is part and parcel of being a soldier—you ought to tell 
yourself at once: ‘It’s alright. It doesn’t mean a thing. Michal’s gone 
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away fora time, that’s all. True, it’s a long way off, farther even than 
to Lithuania, but that’s still alright because I’ll be following him in my 
proper time.’ Baska, stop crying, I tell you. Whichever of us goes 
first will find good quarters for the other, and that’s all there’s 
fomt.”” 

He may have caught a glimpse of the future just then because 
his voice softened even further, he raised his eyes to the moon, 
and said: “What’s all the fuss about existence anyway? Who'd 
want to care about the things of this world, the way those things 
are? Imagine that I’m already up there and there’s this knocking 
on the heavenly gates. St. Peter opens up and what do I see? 
Who’s there? My Baska! That’s when you'll see me jump like 
never before! That’s when I'll shout and cry out louder than 
you've ever heard! What joy it'll be. Dear God, give me the 
words to say it as it is! And there’ll never be any tears up there. 
It’ll all be joy and happiness and love, like a wedding party that 
Mever Mas to end. There'll be no Turks or Tartars or any other 
heathen, no guns, no mines under the walls. There’ll just be 
peace and peacefulness and happiness that’ll never end. The rest 
of it... all this reality we’re so concerned about down here, it’s 
nothing! Remember Baska: it doesn’t mean a thing.” 

“Michal, Michal...!” Basia kept repeating. 

And then there was another silence, interrupted only by the 
muffled clink of hammers and pickaxes battering and chipping 
the cliff-face below. 

“Let’s say a prayer together, Baska,” Volodyovski said at last. 

And so these two honest, decent, simple and loving souls 
began to pray together, and peace and acceptance flowed gradu- 
ally into them as their prayers unfolded, and then sleep came to 
them and they slept in each other’s arms until the first light of 
dawn. Then, even before the morning kindja sounded in the 
Turkish camps, Pan Volodyovski took Basia all the way to the 
bridge that connected the Old Castle with the town. 

Parting from her at last he said: “Remember. It’s nothing.” 


Chapter Seventy-one 


THE THUNDER OF THE GUNS shook both the castles and the town 
right after the kindja. The Turks had already dug an assault ditch 
of some five hundred feet towards the defenses and in one place 
they started to dig under the New Castle itself, as the newer outer 
works were known. A ceaseless fire of janissary muskets, the 
so-called yantcharki, poured from this ditch upon the defenders. 
The besieged made parapets and breastworks for themselves out 
of leather sacks stuffed with bundled cotton, but since the Turkish 
batteries hurled a constant stream of solid shot and firebombs 
against them, men fell in large numbers around the Polish cannon. 
Six men of Volodyovski’s convict infantry died from one mortar 
bomb at one of the guns. Other cannoneers dropped beside the 
others. By evening the officers concluded that they couldn’t hold 
these walls much longer especially since the mines could go off 
under them almost any time. That night the captains assembled 
their companies and hauled all the cannon, ammunition and 
provisions out of the newer outer works to the Old Castle itself, 
even though the shooting went on uninterrupted. Since the older 
fortress stood high on solid rock it could resist much longer, and 
the mining operations against it would be much more difficult. 
Asked about that at the council, Pan Volodyovski said he was 
ready to defend it for a year if only no one undermined his efforts 
with negotiations. What he said soon spread throughout the town. 
It filled the townsfolk with encouragement and hope. Everyone 
knew that the little knight would keep his word even if he paid 
for it with his life. 

They set powerful mines under both the bastions and the 
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connecting wall before they marched out of their old defenses. 
These went off close to noon with a massive roar, but they did 
little damage to the Turks who’d learned a painful lesson the day 
before and were in no hurry to occupy the deserted walls. Both 
the abandoned bastions, however, along with the fronting bat- 
tlements and the best part of the New Castle itself, became at 
once a single heap of rubble. Strewn in huge piles below the 
castle gates, these barricades of broken bricks and timber made 
it harder for the Turks to storm the fresh defenses, but they also 
screened the janissary musketeers who burrowed inside them. 
What seemed more dangerous than the Turkish sharpshooters, 
however, was the fact that the wreckage hid the sappers who got 
to work at once on another tunnel. Skilled Italian and Hungar- 
lan engineers, in the pay of the Sultan, watched over these 
expert preparations, and the work went swiftly. The besieged 
couldn’t disrupt this massive burrowing because they couldn’t 
see the burrowers. Their cannon and muskets were as good as 
useless. Pan Volodyovski thought hard about another sortie but 
that would have to wait. The soldiers were simply too weary and 
exhausted. Huge purple swellings rose on the shoulder of every 
dragoon, stamped there by the repeated recoil of their muskets. 
Some of the soldiers were no longer able to lift their right arm. 
It became clear, moreover, that if the tunneling went on unin- 
terrupted long enough, the main gate of the castle would be 
mined and blown into the air without any question. Pan Volo- 
dyovski ordered a tall earthwall raised behind that gate in antici- 
pation of a breach and didn’t worry any more about it. 

“What do I care?’ he said to Pan Pototzki. “If they blow up 
the gate we'll fight them off the earthwall. If they blow up the 
earthwall we’ll hold them on a new one we'll raise in the 
meantime. And so it'll go until the last foot of ground behind us 
is used up.” 

But the General-Ordinary of Podolia had now lost all hope. 
“And what if that last foot is also gone?” he asked. 

“Then we’ll be gone too,” the small knight said simply. 
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Meanwhile he ordered hand bombs tossed down on the bur- 


rowing enemy, causing heavy losses. Lieutenant Dembinski 
proved the most effective at this work, bowling over the tunnel- 


ing Turks like nine-pins, until a short-fused bomb blew off his 
right arm. The brave Captain Schmidt died in the same way. 
Many others fell to cannon fire, many more died in the hail of 
musketry which rattled out from the janissaries hidden in the 
rubble. The Polish guns were largely silent during all this time, 
which worried the gentlemen of the council even more. 

“They’ve stopped shooting,” they said to each other, far out 
of range of the Turkish fire. gua means Volodyovski himself 
has lost faith in holding out.’ : 

None of the officers at the council minted to be thetirsmama 
say that further resistance was useless, and that all that could now 
be done was to get the best possible terms from the Turks before 
surrender, but the bishop had no military reputation to protect. 

“In my opinion there’s nothing else to do,” he said. “We 
should sue for an immediate ceasefire and negotiate the terms for 
a capitulation.” 

But before making a final decision, the council sent Pan 
Vasilkovski to the castle to consult with the General of Podolia. 

‘In my opinion,’ Pan Pototzki wrote back to the council, ‘the 
castle won’t hold out until evening. But the others here don’t agree with 
me.” 

After that, even some of the military members of the council 
started to talk about surrendering. 

“We did what we could,” they assured each other. “We gave 
it our best, and no one here is worried about his own skin. But 
if we can’t go on then we can’t, and we have to ask for terms.” 

It wasn’t long before word of this decision seeped through the 
town and brought about a huge gathering in front of the Town 
Hall. The crowds stood in uneasy silence, not especially opposed 
to negotiations but not favoring surrender. Some rich Armeni- 
ans were pleased that the siege might end sooner and that normal 
business could start up again, but these were a few; the great 
majority of the Armenian merchants, long settled within the 
boundaries of the Commonwealth, favored resistance along with 
the Poles and the Ruthenians. 

“If they were going to surrender they should’ve done it 
straight off,” they muttered to each other. “That way the terms 
would be generous, now they won’t. We’d do better to bury 
ourselves in the rubble and fight on.” 


* * * 


The muttering began to grow loud and angry, so that the 
deliberating dignitaries started getting worried, but suddenly it 
turned into shouts of joy and cheers at the sight of Pan Volody- 
ovski and Pan Humyetzki riding from the castle. Pan Pototzki 
had lost all hope of holding out, but he was anxious to be seen » 
as a fair-minded man, one who was always willing to consider 
all sides of any question, and so he sent the two of them to the 
council anyway to give their own views on whether they could 
hold off the Turks. 

Wild enthusiasm seized the crowds at the sight of them. Some 
of the people raised a yell as loud as if the Turks had already 
broken into the city, others’ eyes filled with tears when they saw 
their admired defender. The little knight looked weary and 
worn down with hardships. His thin, hollowed face was dark 
with smoke and blackened with powder. Dark circles rimmed 
his reddened eyes but he looked about him cheerfully enough. 
Once he and Humyetzki managed to make their way through 
the cheering crowds and reached the council chamber, the 
assembled gentry greeted them like heroes. 

“Dearest brothers!” the bishop cried out immediately. “Nec 
Hercules contra plures, as the saying goes. Not even Hercules could 
manage against overwhelming numbers. Pan Pototzki has al- 
ready sent word to us that you must surrender.” 

“Pan Pototzki has lost his head!” said Pan Humyetzki sharply. 
He was an outspoken man, whose old Ruthenian family was 
very well connected, and he could say largely what he pleased. 
~The only good thing about that head of his is that he risks it in 
the castle like the rest of us. As for how long we can defend the 
castle, I’ll let Pan Volodyovski do the talking, because he knows 
more about that than all of us together.” 

All eyes turned at once on the little knight whose little yellow 
mustache twitched powerfully up and down and whose voice 
echoed with anger and amazement. 

“For God’s sake!” he said. “Who said anything about surren- 
der? Didn’t we all swear to God that we’d fall before such a thing 
could happen?” | 

“We swore we'd do all we could,” the bishop said quickly. 
“We've done all we could!” 
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“Let everyone keep whatever oath he gave!”’Pan Volodyovski 
answered. “Ketling and I swore before God not to give up the 
castle, and we won’t! Not while we’re alive! Good God, gentle- 
men! If I’m obliged to keep my word given to a man, how could 
I break a promise made to the Almighty?” 

“But what about the castle?” many voices asked. “We heard 
the gate is mined. How long will you be able to defend your- 
selves there: 

“Yes, the gate is mined, or if it isn’t yet then it will be soon. 
But I’ve had an earth-fort built behind the gates and the cannon 
are already on it. Dearest brothers, have God in your hearts! 
Have mercy! Think what will happen to the churches once the 
heathen take possession of them. Think of the pagan rites prac- 
ticed before Christ’s altars! How can you talk so lightly about 
giving up? We are the gateway to the Commonwealth! Nothing 
else stands between our country and the Turk! How will you 
make peace with your conscience, every one of you, if you 
throw this gate open to such a terrible enemy? I sit in the castle 
and I don’t worry about any mines, and you’re here, safely in 
the town, and you’re afraid of them? In God’s name brothers, 
let’s never give up! Let’s hold as long as we’re alive! Let’s make 
a stand here that future generations will remember just as they 
remember the defense of Zbarajh!” 

“The Turks will turn the castle into a heap of rubble,” some- 
one said. 

“Let them! We can fight them out of rubble just as well as 
from behind a rampart!” But here the little knight started to lose 
his patience. “And as God’s my witness, that’s just what I'll do. 
I won’t give up the castle and that’s my last word. Do you hear 
ime 4 

“And you'll doom the town?” asked the bishop. 

“Td rather see it leveled than go to the Turks!” thesiias 
knight exploded. “I took an oath! I won’t waste any more words 
on you here. I’m going back to my cannon. They, at least, are 
defending our country, not trading it away!” 
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With this he burst out of the room and Pan Humyetzki 


slammed the door behind them. They hurried away because they 
really felt better in those heaps of rubble, under the gunfire and 


among the corpses, then with weak, vacillating men whose frail 
faith could be shaken with so little effort. But Pan Makovyetzki 
ran out after them and caught up with them on the stairs before 
the door. 

“Michal,” he asked the little knight, “tell me the whole truth. 
Were you talking about resistance just to raise our spirits or can 
Woumteally keep up a defense?” 

“As God’s my witness! As long as they don’t surrender the city 
eameiteht off the Turks for a year!” 

“Then why aren’t you shooting? People don’t understand 
this, they take it for the worst possible sign, and that’s why 
they’re talking about giving up.” 

“We weren’t shooting because we were busy throwing hand 
grenades to disrupt the tunneling and knock out the miners.” 

“But listen, Michal,” Pan Makovyetzki worried. “D’you have 
enough guns in the castle to turn a few my way? God forbid the 
Turks should break through me at the Ruthenian Gate, Ill hold 
them while I can, but it’s hard to do much with just a company 
of merchants.” 

“Don’t give it a thought, dear brother,” the little knight 
grinned whitely. “lve already laid fifteen guns to bear on that 
quarter. And don’t worry about the castle either. We can defend 
ourselves without any trouble and if necessary we’ll send you 
Melpeat the gate as well.” 

Delighted to hear this, Pan Makovyetzki turned to let them 
go when the little knight stopped him for a moment longer. 
“Tell me,”he said. “You go to those council meetings a lot more 
than J. Are they just testing us or do they really want to give 
Kamyenetz to the Sultan?” 

Pan Makovyetzki looked down at the ground. 

“Michal,” he said. “Be honest with yourself. Isn’t that what 
must happen in the end? We’ll keep resisting for a while 
longer... a week or even a month perhaps... but the result will 
have to be the same.” 

Pan Volodyovski looked at his sister’s husband with a bitter 
stare. “And you too, Brutus, stand against me then?” he cried and 
raised his fists in a surge of anger. “Ha! So be it then! Chew your 
shame without my help, if that’s what you want, because I’m 
accustomed to a different diet!” 

And they parted bitterly, with anger between them. 


* * * 


The mine under the main gate went off shortly after Volody- 
ovski returned to the Old Castle. Bricks and masonry sailed into 
the air. Smoke and dust blotted out the sky. A quick flash of fear 
and alarm stunned the gunners on the wall for a little while. The 
Turks swarmed into the breach at once, pouring in at a run like 
a herd of cattle that drovers lash into their gaping stable. But 
Ketling lashed them with canister and chain-shot fired from six 
cannon mounted well ahead of time on the backup earthwall; 
then he lashed out twice more and swept them from the court- 
yard. Volodyovski, Humyetzki and Myslishevski came running 
with the dragoons and the infantry who threw themselves onto 
the wall as thickly as flies on a carcass. 

There then began a firefight with muskets and handguns. Lead 
balls rattled down like rain on a tin roof, or like a shovelful of 
grain that a broad-backed peasant hurls into the air. The Turks 
were everywhere in the ruins of the abandoned New Castle, or 
what had been the outer works of the main defenses; they 
crouched singly, in twos and threes, in dozens and in scores in 
every hole and declivity, behind every heap of masonry and each 
pile of rubble, and they kept up an unending stream of musketry 
against the defenders. Fresh regiments marched to reinforce 
them from the direction of Khotim, crowded into the debris one 
after another, and immediately began to add their own continu- 
ous barrage. The whole area of ruin, wreckage and destruction 
that spread beyond the breach seemed alive with Turks; their 
turbans massed as densely as cobble stones across every yard of 
visible open space. Now and then this roiled swarm of turbans 
erupted with a frightful howl and hurled itself pell-mell into the 
breach, and stormed the defenses, and Ketling’s cannon blew it 
out again. The deep bass roar of the artillery overwhelmed the 
crack and clatter of firelocks and muskets; the massed lead balls 
spewed out of the cannon, shrilling through the air like a flock 
of furies; a wall of lead fell upon that throng, crushed it and 
turned it into heaps of torn flesh and stacks of lifeless bodies, and 
filled up the breach with this fresh human rampart. 

Four times the janissaries charged and each time Ketling 
threw them back and swept them down the hillside like a 
windstorm that scatters a mound of leaves. 


He stood untroubled and unmoved in that maelstrom of fire 
and smoke, oblivious of the shards of iron and debris that 
whirled everywhere, with a quiet smile on his face among the 
bursting firebombs and grenades, and without a line of worry on 
his clear, high forehead. His eyes were fixed on the breached 
gates and the rubble around it. Sometimes he took the smolder- 
ing fuse from a gunner’s hand and touched it to the touch-hole; 
at other times he shielded his eyes with his hand to see the effect 
of a cannon’s discharge; and now and then he turned to the 
officers around him. 

“They won't get through!” he’d say with a smile. 

Never before did such a furious enemy assault meet with such 
a savagely determined resistance. Private soldiers competed with 
their officers; they seemed oblivious of the deaths among them, 
and yet death cut a bloody swath in their ranks as well. The 
brave Pan Humyetzki fell among the others. So did Pan Moko- 
shitzki, the commander of the Kievan gentry volunteers. The 
snowy-haired Pan Kalushovski clutched his chest at last and 
started to fall. He was an old friend of Volodyovski, an old 
soldier who could be as gentle as a lamb and as implacable as a 
lion, and the little knight caught him up at once. 

“Give me you hand! Quick! Quick! Give me your hand!” the 
dying man murmured. Then, having clutched it briefly, he 
added: “Glory be to God.” 


And then his face became as white as his beard and mustache. 


* * * 


This happened just before the fourth assault. A janissary 
cohort broke in through the breach but then couldn’t get away 
again through the wall of corpses piled up behind them. Volo- 
dyovski leaped down on them with his Hreptyov infantry and 
hammered them all into the ground with musket butts and 
timbers used by the gunners to shore up their cannon. 

Hours passed and the firefight went on unabated. But word of 
the heroic stand flew into the town, excited the imaginations 
and fired warlike spirits. The Polish townsmen, and especially 
the young apprentices among them, started to call each other out 
into the streets, nudge and eye each other, and dare each other 
to take a hand in the fighting. 

mets help them out at the castle!’’they challenged each other. 
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“Let’s go, lads! Let’s get going! We won't let our brothers die 
without giving them a hand! Come on, lads, let’s go!” 

Such cries echoed in the town square and at all the gates, and 
soon a crowd of several hundred people, armed with whatever 
came to hand but with courage and determination glowing in 
their hearts, started out towards the bridge that led to the castle. 
The Turks raked it with an immediate hurricane of fire. It was 
soon paved with corpses. But the rest of the eager volunteers got 
through, climbed up on the earth-fort, and started working at 
once against the Turks. - 

They beat back that fourth assault with such devastating losses 
to the enemy that it seemed as if a moment of respiteunaieme 
come after all. But such hopes were vain. The flash and rattle of 
the janissaries’ muskets didn’t end till nightfall. Not until the 
evening kindja did the guns grow silent and the Turks pulled 
back from the rubble of the outer works. Then the remaining 
Polish officers slid down the wall to the Turkish side to inspect 
te damage: 

The little knight ordered the breach closed up with whatever 
could be heaved and dragged into the gaping hole, and soon a 
thick barrier of logs, earth, bundled reeds and rubble started to 
rise within it. The foot soldiers, the serving gentry, the dra- 
goons, privates, officers and nobles worked side by side without 
regard for rank. They expected that the Turkish guns would 
bellow out again at almost any moment, but this had been a day 
of great success for the besieged over the besiegers, so all their 
faces were untroubled and clear, hope glowed within them, and 
their spirits soared in anticipation of victories to come. 


Chapter Seventy-two 


AFTER THE WORK on the breech was done, Ketling and Volody- 
ovski linked arms like brothers and strolled along the walls. They 
circled the courtyard, leaned out through the battlements to look 
into the terraces of the outer works, and took pride in the damage 
they had done the Turks. 

“They’re piled on one another over there,” the little knight 
pointed at the bodies among the ruins. “And the stacks at the 
breach are so tall you have to climb them with a ladder. Your 
cannon did that, Ketling.” 

“The best of it is that we’ve blocked that breach so thor- 
oughly they'll have to tunnel under it all over again. They can’t 
break in without it. They may have hordes of men to spare but 
they’ll get tired of this kind of siege in a month or two.” 

“And in that time the Hetman will get here,” said the little 
knight. “But no matter what happens we’ve an oath to keep.” 

Here the two knights looked into each other’s eyes and 
Volodyovski asked in a quieter voice: “Did you do what I asked 
you toe” 

“Everything is ready,” Ketling murmured back. “But I don’t 
think it’ll come to that. We really can hold this place a long 
time, and there’ll be many more days like this one.” 

“God give us one tomorrow.” 

“Amen,” Ketling said. 

Cannon fire interrupted them. Once again the mortar bombs 
flew towards the castle, dragging their fiery tails. A few of them 
burst high overhead like Summer lightning and went out at 
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once. Ketling cast an expert eye on the battery they cameuiammm 
“They’re putting too much sulfur into the fuses,” he said. 
“And now all the others are opening up,’’said Volodyovski. 


* * * 


Just as a single dog might break the silence of a peaceful night, 
and others answer him one by one until the whole village echoes 
with their barking, so the one Turkish cannon seemed to wake 
every other gun, and a thundering, fiery wreath surrounded the 
city. This tme the Turks hurled their bombardment at the town 
rather than the castle. The clink of sledge hammers and wedges, 
however, now came from three sides of the granite rock below. 
It seemed clear the Turks wanted to blow that clifftop eagles’ 
nest skyhigh at all cost, no matter how that stone foundation 
frustrated their efforts. 

Ketling and Volodyovski sent their grenadiers to the walls 
again, and had them throw hand bombs towards the sound of the 
picks and hammers, but darkness made it impossible to tell if this 
did any good even though streaks of flame whirled across the 
sky. It seemed to the men upon the walls as if huge flocks of fiery 
birds were hurtling through the dark firmament above them and 
settling on the town, and the attention of almost everyone 
turned in that direction. Some of the projectiles exploded in the 
air, but others arced downward, trailing fire behind them, and 
fell onto the roofs of the homes below. A lurid glow rose in the 
night sky above several areas of the town. The church of St. 
Catherine was soon in flames, St. Yuri’s Orthodox church 
burned in the Ruthenian quarter, and fire broke out again in the 
Armenian cathedral which had been burning earlier in the day. 
The fires spread and widened by the minute and illuminated the 
entire city. The shouting came all the way to the battlements so 
that it soon seemed as if the conflagration had already burst 
throughout the town. 

“This is bad,” said Ketling. “The burghers will lose heart.” 

“I don’t care if everything burns to ashes!” the little knight 
shouted. “Just as long as this rock stands solid under us and we 
can keep on fighting!” 

Meanwhile the shouting in the town swelled into a continu- 
ous cry of anger and fear. The flames in the Armenian quarter 
leaped from the cathedral to the warehouses built for that sec- 


tion of the population around their own town square. Rich 
stores of gold and silverware, costly leatherwork, and bales of 
Persian carpets, Indian silks and Venetian satins sunk into the 
flames. After a moment scarlet tongues of fire licked at the roofs 
of the surrounding houses. 

Volodyovski noted the quick spread of the fire and glanced 
towards the convent of St. Dominic. “Ketling!”he said, suddenly 
alarmed. “Keep an eye on our grenadiers and do what you can 
to disrupt that tunneling. I’m going to run down to the town 
because I’m worried sick about the convent. Thank God they’ve 
left the castle alone so that I won’t be needed here for a while.” 


* * * 


There really wasn’t much to do in the castle just then so the 
little knight mounted up and rode to the city. He was back two 
hours later along with Pan Mushalski, who’d quite recovered 
from that blow he’d taken in the fight with Hamdi-bey, and who 
now hurried to the castle with his bow and arrows. If the Turks 
launched any more assaults, he thought, his archery would be 
useful. 

“Welcome!” Ketling greeted them. “I was getting anxious 
about you with all that bombardment in the town. What’s the 
word from the convent, then?” 

“Everything’s fine,” said the little knight. “Not a single bomb 
fell anywhere near it. It’s a quiet, safe place.” 

“God be praised for that! And how’s Krysia doing? Not too 
worried, is she?” 

“She couldn’t be calmer. She and Basia are sitting together in 
one of the nuns’ cells and Pan Zagloba’s with them. No- 
vovyeyski is also there. He’s conscious again and he wanted me 
to bring him to the castle but he’s still too weak to stand up 
without help. You go there now, my friend, for a couple of 
hours, and I’ll take over your watch here.” 

Ketling threw his arms gratefully around Volodyovski because 
he was most anxious to visit with Krysia and ordered a horse 
saddled straight away. But he had time before the horse was 
ready to question the little knight a little more closely about the 
conditions in the town. | 

“The townsmen are fighting the fires with great courage,” 
Volodyovski told him, “but the richer merchants among the 


Armenians are desperate because their best goods are burning 
up. They’ve sent a delegation to the bishop, begging him to 
surrender the town straight away. I swore I wouldn’t go again 
to one of those councils but I had to hear this for myself so I 
looked in there. Lost my temper, too. Belted one of those 
pleaders in the snout because he was really pressing the bishop 
to give up, and now His Eminence is looking down his nose at 
me. Ah, it’s bad there, brogners, really bad!@ 

“How bad?” ™ 

“Tt stinks of fear in that council room, you’d think a skunk 
had got in among them. They’re acting more and more like 
cowards and turning against us because we’re ready to keep on 
resisting. We’re the villains now, don’t you see, not the heroes! 
They’re accusing us of endangering the city for nothing. I’ve 
heard they also gave Makovyetzki a bad time for speaking up 
against negotiations. The bishop himself told him: ‘We’re neither 
denying our Faith nor abandoning our King, and what’s the use of any 
further fighting? You fear the profanation of the churches,’ said His 
Eminence, ‘the danger to the women, and innocent children dragged 
into captivity? We’ (he said) ‘can secure their fate with a good 
agreement, and get free passage for ourselves as well!’ That’s what the 
bishop said and my lord the General only sighed and nodded and 
kept muttering: ‘I’d rather die than do it, but that’s God’s own 
truth!” 

“Let God’s will be done!” Ketling said. 

Volodyovski twisted his hands in anger and frustration. “If 
only it were the truth!” he shouted bitterly. “But it isn’t! We can 
keep on fighting!” 

In the meantime Ketling’s horse was brought from the stables. 
Ketling mounted quickly. 

“Be careful on the bridge,” Volodyovski warned him as he 
pulled away. “The grenades come pretty thick out there!” 

“ll be back in an hour,” Ketling said and trotted away. 


* * * 


Left alone with Mushalski, the little knight began to pace the 
walls. The grenadiers worked in three separate places where the 
sounds of the tunneling came from the darkness of the rock 
below. Sergeant Lusnia was in charge of the bomb throwing on 
the castle’s left side. 
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“How’s it going here?” asked Volodyovski. 

“Bad, commandant!” the sergeant reported. “The sons of 
bitches are already inside the rock and it’s only near the entrance 
hole that a piece of shrapnel gets one or another. We haven't 
done much good.” 

It was even worse elsewhere, especially since the sky clouded 
over, starlight and moonlight had both disappeared, and a thick 
rain began to fall, soaking the fuses which protruded from the 
hand grenades. The darkness also deepened to protect the min- 
ers. 

Suddenly Volodyovski led Pan Mushalski aside. 

“Listen,” he said, urgently but quietly. “Why don’t we go after 
those moles ourselves? We can stamp them out right inside their 
holes!” 

“Seems to me like that’s certain death,” Pan Mushalski an- 
swered. “They’ve got whole janissary regiments watching over 
them. But why not? Let’s try it!” 

“They’re well guarded, there’s no doubt about that, but the 
night is dark and it'll be easy to throw them into panic or 
disorder. Just think, back in the town they’re talking surrender. 
And why? ‘They’ve put mines under you,’ they tell us. ‘You can’t 
resist that!’ But what if we sent word this night that there are no 
more mines? Wouldn’t that shut their mouths? Is that worth 
risking our necks for or isn’t it?” 

Pan Mushalski gave that a little thought and then cried out: 
“It’s worth it! Yes, by God, it’s worth it!” 

“One of those tunnels is only just begun,” Volodyovski said. 
“We'll leave that alone. But they’ve cut their way deep into the 
tock down here, and out there on the left. You’ll take fifty 
dragoons, I’ll take the same number, and let’s try to smoke them 
out of their holes before they know what happened. Well? How 
do you feel about thate” 

“I feel good! And it’s getting better! I'll take along a few 
spiking nails too. Maybe we’ll come across some carronade.” 

“I doubt we'll get that close to their batteries,” Volodyovski 
shrugged, “although they do have a few swivel guns quite near 
to the tunnels. But take your nails. We’ll just wait for Ketling to 
get back. He’d know better than anyone how to help us if we 
run into any trouble.” 


* * * 


Ketling returned exactly when he said he would, not a minute 
late, and half an hour later two dragoon detachments, each 
numbering fifty men, crept up to the breach, edged their way 
through the breach to the slopes outside, and vanished in the 
darkness. 

Ketling let the grenading go on for some time longer, then 
stopped it and waited. His heartbeat quickened with anxiety. As 
an experienced soldier who served in many sieges, he knew how 
daring this venture truly was. The minutes dragged. They be- 
came an hour. It seemed to him that the two assault parties 
should have reached their goal by now. The action should have 
started. But when he pressed his ear to the rock below he heard 
only the steady, regular chipping of the hammers. 

And suddenly there came the dry, popping sound of a pistol 
shot at the bottom of the cliff far beneath the wall. It was so soft, 
so muted in the rainy night, and so insignificant beside the 
booming roar of the Turkish mortars, that it might have passed 
unnoticed on the walls above it if a wild uproar hadn’t broken 
out immediately after it. 

‘They’ve got there!’ Ketling thought. ‘But will they get back?’ 

And down below him the night filled with frenzied cries, 
feverish drumming, the shrill scream of signal flutes and whis- 
tles, and finally the hurried and frenetic thunder of janissary 
handguns. Mass volleys and single shots crashed and cracked out 
from every direction. It seemed that whole regiments came 
charging up to save the engineers but, as the little knight 
expected, the darkness and the suddenness of the attack confused 
the janissaries and created chaos; afraid of opening fire on their 
own kind, they milled about, shouting at the top of their voices, 
and shooting off their muskets at everything and nothing and 
mostly in the air. 

The howling and the musketry grew more frantic with every 
passing minute. Just as greedy weasels break at night into a 
sleeping henhouse, and the silent structure suddenly explodes 
with sound in every direction, so the whole plain around the 
besieged castle filled with a blaring uproar. Fire bombs arced out 
of the Turkish siegeworks to throw some light into the sodden 
darkness. Ketling, who brought more than a dozen carronades 
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to bear on the Turkish cohorts protecting the miners, replied 
with canister. Musket fire swept the Turkish trenches. Musketry 
rattled in reply off the Polish walls. Bells clanged out in alarm 
on the city churches; and yells of panic sounded in the streets as 
most of the townsmen thought that the Turks had finally burst 
into the castle. Up on the ramparts before the town, however, 
the city companies took this clamor for yet another sally by 
Volodyovski—one in which the besieged had attacked all the 


Turkish earthworks simultaneously—and beat to quarters in a 
general alarm. 

The night seemed made to order for the dare-devil enterprise 
of the little knight and the famous archer. It turned dark as pitch. 
Gun muzzle blasts and grenade explosions ripped whitely 
through the murky gloom, to be followed by an even deeper 
darkness than before. At last the heavenly sluices sprung open 
overhead and spilled streams of rain. Thunder displaced the roars 
of the cannonade and rolled among the cliffs with terrifying 
Eanoes. 

Ketling leaped off the wall and ran to the repaired breach with 
several dozen men. He didn’t have to wait long before dark 
forms appeared in the greater darkness among the logs which 
filled the gap torn out of the gatehouse. 

“Who goes there?” Ketling cried. 

~Volodyovski!” came the instant answer, and the two knights 
threw themselves into each other’s arms. 

“So how was it?” questioned other officers who now came 
running to welcome the raiders. “How did it go out there?” 

“Well, God be praised! The sappers are cut down to a man. 
All their equipment’s smashed and scattered. Their work’s all for 
nothing!” 

“God be praised!” 

“And where’s Mushalski? Is he back with his people yet?” 

See. not yet. They're still out there.” 

“So how about going out to give them a hand? Well, gentle- 
men? Who’s willing to try it?” _ 

* * * 


But in that moment the rubble that filled the breach darkened 
with newcomers; Mushalski’s men came swarming back, in a 
hurry to get behind the walls, and in far fewer numbers than 


they started out with because the musketry had raked them 
heavily. But they came back exulting because they’d done just 
as well as Volodyovski’s party. Some of the soldiers brought 
drills, pick-axes and sledge hammers as proof that they were 
inside the mine itself. 

“And where’s Pan Mushalski?” Volodyovski asked. 

“Hey, that’s right! Where’s Pan Mushalski?” several others 
echoed: 

The men who had gone out with the famous archer started to 
peer anxiously at cach other 

“Pan Mushalski’s dead,” a badly wounded dragoon said in a 
weak voice. “I saw him fall. I fell right next to him. Only I got 
back wp, he didn te. « 

Deeply saddened by the death of the incomparable bowman, 
who was after all one of the most respected soldiers in the army, 
the other officers questioned the dragoon as to how it happened, 
but he could tell them nothing. Blood streamed out of him, he 
could no longer speak, and at last he toppled over like a falling 
tree: 

The knights, meanwhile, mourned the lost Mushalski. 

“His memory will live in the army,” Pan Kvasibrodski said. 
“And whoever lives through this siege will heap praises on his 
Maines. 

“We won’t see an archer of his kind again,” some other voice 
added. 

‘He was the strongest man in Hreptyov,”said the little knight. 
“He could press a silver thaler with his thumb right into a plank 
if it was fresh cut. There’s only one man I ever knew who was 
physically stronger, and that was Pan Podbipyenta, a Lithuanian 
who fell at Zbarajh. Novovyeyski, perhaps, could come close in 
arm-wrestling, but that’s about all.” 

“Ah, it’s a great loss!” others said. “A great loss to all of us. 
You don’t get cavaliers like him born nowadays.” 


* * * 


Back at their posts again, the officers turned their thoughts to 
duty. Volodyovski sent off a messenger to the bishop and the 
General of Podolia with news that the tunnels had been wrecked 
and the sappers slaughtered, but this caused more consternation 
than delight. The general and the bishop may have tried to hide 


what they felt but neither could conceal his dismay. Both be- 
lieved that these passing, temporary victories wouldn’t save the 
city but only enrage the Turkish lion even more. As they saw it, 
such raids were useful only if they played a role in the negotia- 
tions, eased the transition between defiance of the Turks and 
capitulation, and helped the defenders to accept their inevitable 
surrender in due time. The bishop and the general kept the news 
a secret from the city leaders and decided to keep seeking terms. 

Neither Ketling nor Pan Volodyovski imagined even for a 
moment that their good news would take such a turn. On the 
contrary, they were now quite sure that even the worst of the 
defeatists would take heart, and that a fresh flame of resistance 
would blaze in everyone. The Turks couldn’t take the town 
without first capturing the castle, and if the castle not merely 
held them off but actually launched its own thunderbolts upon 
them, there was no need to talk to them at all. Provisions, 
powder and munitions were in plentiful supply; all the towns- 
people had to do was watch their gates and put out their fires. 

This, as they both knew, was the happiest night for Ketling 
and the little knight since the siege began. They never felt so 
sure that they’d not only come out of it alive but that they’d also 
save their wives, those two dear creatures who meant so much 
to them. 

“A few more assaults,” the little knight said happily, “and, as 
God’s my witness, the Turks will get discouraged, quit storming, 
and try to starve us into a surrender. And our stores are full. 
September’s almost here. The rains and the cold are just a month 
away and the Turks aren’t much for enduring weather. Let them 
get well chilled just once and they’ll pull away.” 

~That’s so,” Ketling nodded. “A lot of them come from 
beyond the Nile and the first frost will be a shock to them. If the 
worst should happen, we can hold them at bay for two months 
even with assaults. Nor can it be that the Commonwealth won’t 
send us some relief. They’ll wake up in Warsaw. And even if the 
Hetman won't have the strength to attack the Sultan he can still 
wear him out with raids and maneuvers.” 

~Ketling!” Pan Michal cried. “It looks to me as if we’ve not 
yet come to our final destination, you and I. Our last hour hasn’t 
Seruck.” 
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“Tt’s all in God’s hands. But I also think that we won’t have 
tomdic Irere.” 

“Unless one of us falls like Pan Mushalski. That’s how it goes 
at times and there’s no way to help it. Ah, I feel reallysbaaig 
about Pan Mushalski, although he died like a real cavalier.” 

“May God give us as good an end when it comes. But not just 
yet. I don’t mind telling you, Michal, that I don’t want to bring 
so much grief to Krysia... not now, of all times...” 

“T feel the same way about Basia,” the little knight confided. 
“Well... We’ve got our work cut out for us, my friend, but I feel 
that God’s mercy is with us. I tell you, my soul’s really jumping 
I’m so pleased with everything. We’ll have to do something 
notable tomorrow, just as we did today!” 

“The Turks have put up timber parapets and wicker screens 
on their nearer earthworks. I’ve thought of a way to burn them 
out, the same way that warships are set on fire in a sea fight. I’ve 
the rags for the fire canisters soaking in pitch right now. I’ve 
every hope of burning down all their outworks by mid-day.” 

“Ha!” said the little knight. “If that’s so, I'll take out another 
sortie! The fire will cause enough confusion among them, and 
itll never even dawn on them that we’d sally out in daylight! 
Ketling, my friend, tomorrow could be even better than today.” 


* * * 


So they talked and chatted, their hearts full of feeling, and 
then they each went to their quarters because they were really 
tired and needed some rest. The little knight, however, managed 
to snatch no more than three hours of uninterrupted sleep when 
Sergeant Lusnia knocked upon his door. 

“Commandant!” he said, coming in. “There’s news!” 

“What is it?” the watchful small soldier was immediately 
awake and springing to his feet. 

“Pan Mushalski’s here, sir!”’ 

“For God’s sake!” cried the little knight. “Are you sure?” 

“Yes sir! He’s here. I was watching at the breach and I heard 
somebody crying out in Polish ‘Don’t shoot! It’s me!’ I took a 
look and there was Pan Mushalski coming back, dressed up like 
a janissary!” 

“Glory be to God!” said the little knight and ran to greet the - 


returning archer. 
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The light had greyed. Dawn wasn’t far away. Pan Mushalski 
had already clambered through the breach and stood on this side 
of the wall, so much like a real janissary in his white camel-hair 
cloak and chainmail armor that it was impossible to tell the 
difference. He caught sight of Volodyovski, jumped to greet 
him, and the two of them embraced each other joyfully for a 
while. 

“We've already mourned you for dead!” Volodyovski cried. 

A crowd of other officers came running up just then with 
Ketling among them. All looked astonished and hardly able to 
believe their eyes. They practically drowned the returning 
archer under a flood of eager and excited questions. His resur- 
rection was astonishing enough without the added mystery of his 
janissary costume. 

He, in the meantime, took center stage among them and 
began to speak. 

Simiipped over a dead Turk and hit my head on a spent 
cannon ball,” he told them, “and even though I wore a cap 
reinforced with wire, that blow I took from Hamdi-bey still 
makes me prone to dizziness and I blacked out at once. So I 
came to, a little later, and there I was: asleep on a dead janissary 
like on a saddle blanket. My head hurt a bit but I couldn’t even 
feel a bump on it. ‘Good enough!’ said I. I took off my cap, the 
rain cooled my head, and my mind started working. Why not 
strip this Turk, I thought, and go visiting for a while among 
them? Don’t I speak Turkish as well as I do Polish? And who 
could tell me from a real janissary just by my face alone? ‘T’ll go,’ 
I told myself. ‘71! look around. I’ll hear what they’re saying to each 
other.’ 1 got a bit worried now and then, remembering the kind 
of life that I lived among them, but I went. 

“The night was dark. They hardly had any lights or fires 
anywhere and I walked about among them as I’d do right here 
among our own kind. Many of them were lying behind the lines 
in their covered bunkers and communications trenches, and I 
went there too. ‘What are you creeping about for?’ they’d ask here 
and there. And I’d say: ‘I don’t feel like sleeping.’ Others sat 
huddled together, talking about the siege. They’re really bitter 
about the way things are going for them. I heard with my own 
ears how they muttered against our Hreptyov commandant who 
is here among us.” 
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Here Pan Mushalski bowed his lanky frame to Volodyovski. 

“Since the curses of an enemy are the sweetest praise,” he 
resumed, “Pll cite them verbatim. ‘We’ll never take that castle,’ 
they’re saying to each other, ‘as long as that small dog is defending 
the 

“Small dog,” he bowed once more to Volodyovski, “is what 
those mongrels call Your Excellency, even though each of them 
had a dog for a father. But there’s more. ‘Neither lead nor steel can 
make a mark on him,’ they tell each other, ‘and death breathes out 
of him like the plague.’ 

“And at that point they all started muttering and complain- 
ing,” the archer resumed. “’We’re the only ones who are doing any 
fighting,’ is what they’re all saying. ‘The Djamak dogs are scratching 
their bellies in the sun, the Tartars grab the pillage, and the Spahis 
twiddle their thumbs in the bazaar. The Padishah calls us his beloved 
lambs, but he can’t love us very much if we’ve been led to this butchery. 
We'll do our best here,’ they say, ‘but not for much longer. Then we’ll 
go back to Khotim. And if they don’t let us go when we feel like going 
we might just take a few important heads with us.”” 

“D’you hear this, gentlemen?” Volodyovski cried. “When the 
janissaries snarl even the Sultan listens! Let him just think that a 
mutiny is brewing and he’ll soon take note and break off the 
siege!” 

“And that’s the truth of it!” Pan Mushalski added. “Mutinies 
are easy to come by among the janissaries, and they’re already 
fed up with everything here. It seems to me they’ll try another 
assault or two, and then they’ll bare their teeth at the Janissary- 
Agha, at Kara Mustapha, and even at the Sultan himself!” 

“So it'll be!” the officers cried out together. 

“Let them try twenty more assaults!” others shouted. “We’re 
ready for them all!” 

And at once their hard fists slapped and rattled the sheaths of 
their sabers, their breaths thickened into an angry snarl, and they 
began to stare at the Turkish ramparts with hot, eager eyes. 

“Another Zbarajh!” the little knight whispered to Ketling, 
lifted to heights of certainty and joy by this determination. “As 
God is my witness, we’ll have another Zbarajh here!” 


* * * 


But Pan Mushalski wasn’t finished yet. 
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“That’s what I heard,” he said. “It was a pity that I had to 
leave, I might’ve heard more, but I didn’t want daylight to catch 
me there. So I went forward, back among the batteries that 
weren’t firing then, to slip through in darkness. I took a good 
look and there weren’t any sentries or pickets posted anywhere! 
Just little clusters of janissaries wandering about every which 
way, as they do in all their encampments. I looked again, and 
there was this great destroyer cannon with nobody near it. Pan 
Volodyovski knows that I took a handful of spiking nails with 
me. So I slipped one into the touch-hole. It wouldn’t go in 
without a mallet, as they never do. But since God gave me a 
pretty fair fist—as some of you gentlemen might’ve noted now 
and then in Hreptyov—I pushed it down by hand. It caught and 
grated a bit going in, but it went in all the way to the nail head. 
I was really pleased!” 

“For God’s sake! You did that?” the questions and the excla- 
mations poured on the grinning archer from all sides. “You 
spiked the great gun?” 

“T did. And also another. It went so well the first time, I 
wanted to stay around a little longer. My hand hurts a bit but all 
the nails went in!” 

“Gentlemen!” Volodyovski cried. “No one among us has 
accomplished more! No one has won such glory! Vivat Pan 
Mushalski!” 

“Vivat! Vivat!” all the officers cheered in a single voice. 

The soldiers joined in, and the cheering swelled to such a roar 
that even the Turks heard the celebration, and the spirits of the 
janissaries flagged even further in their dismal trenches. Mean- 
while the pleased archer was bowing joyfully to his fellow 
officers, and showed them his great palm—broad as a shovel and 
heavy as a bear’s paw—on which two round blue bruises were 
visible to all. 

“It’s all true, gentlemen!” he repeated, slightly out of breath. 
“Every word of it! And here’s the evidence!” 

“We can believe it!” everybody shouted. “Thank God you’ve 
come back to us safe and sound!” 

“I got through those wooden palisades of theirs,” the archer 
explained. “I'd have been glad to set fire to them but I didn’t 
have anything to do it with.” 
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“You know something, Michal?” Ketling cried out happily. 
“My flammables must be ready by now. Let me give a little 
thought to those palisades myself! Let them get the idea that 
we're starting first!” 

“Start it, then!” cried Volodyovski. 

He himself ran to the orderly room to send a new report 
down into the city. 

‘Pan Mushalski didn’t die in the sortie,’ he wrote hurriedly. ‘He 
has returned, having spiked two big Turkish cannon. He was among 
the janissaries who are talking mutiny. We'll bombard and burn their 
timbered defenses in an hour, and if I can I'll lead another sortie.’ 

His courier had barely reached the middle of the city bridge 
when the walls shook under the concussion of the bellowing 
cannon. This time the castle was the first to start the thunderous 
conversation. Flaming sheets of pitch-soaked tarpaulin and can- 
vas hurtled like scarlet streamers through the sky, looking like 
angry banners unfurled in the pale light of the dawning day, and 
fell on the Turks’ wooden palisades and siege screens. It didn’t 
help the Turks that the wood was still damp with the night’s 
rain. The fires soon bit into the timbering and the palisades 
smoldered into flame. After his rain of fire, Ketling followed 
with a barrage of grenades. Weary mobs of janissaries abandoned 
their ramparts. There was no morning kindja played by the Turks 
that day. The Grand Vezir himself rode into the siege lines at the 
head of a new corps of besiegers, but doubt must have crept into 
his heart as well, because the surrounding pashas heard him as he 
murmured: “They’d rather fight then rest! What kind of people 
Are EMevernethat castle: 7 

And throughout the masses of soldiers around him one phrase 
went the rounds in fearful repetition: 

“The small dog is starting to bite! The small dog is biting!” 


Chapter Seventy-three 


AFTER THAT JOYFULLY SUCCESSFUL night, so thickly laden with 
omens of victory, came the momentous day of August 26 which 
would decide the outcome of that war. 

The castle garrison expected some prodigious effort on the 
part of the Turks. With sunrise came fresh sounds of tunneling 
under the west wall, stronger and louder than ever before; it 
looked as if the Turks were drilling their biggest and most 
dangerous mine. Powerful cohorts stood guard over the laboring 
engineers. A human swarm stirred in the janissary batteries and 
redoubts; fresh cannon were hauled and emplaced in their em- 
brassures. The fields that sloped distantly towards Dluzek 
bloomed with such numbers of many-colored banners that the 
defenders guessed at once that the Grand Vezir himself had come 
to direct the storming of the castle. Moreover, dense crowds of 
janissaries settled into the moats and ruins of the abandoned 
outer works, ready to charge the breach and scale the walls when 
the moment came. 

The castle was the first to speak in that debate of cannon, 
hurling its iron arguments so successfully that panic broke out 
for a moment in the Turkish trenches. But the Bimbashim, or 
janissary company commanders, instantly restored discipline and 
order in their ranks, and all the Turkish siege guns bellowed in 
reply. Solid shot, grenades and grape-shot flew across the sky 
upon the defenders; rubble, bricks and plaster rained upon their 
heads; dust and smoke became a single blinding curtain, and the 
fire of the guns became one with the heat that poured down 
from the sun. Throats gasped for air, chests and lungs struggled 
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for a breath, smoke-filled eyes saw nothing. The blast of the 
guns, the crash of exploding shrapnel-bombs, the crack and 
rumble of cannon balls skittering across the cobblestones in the 
castle yard, blended into the howls of the Turks and the shouts 
of the defenders to form a hellish music that boomed against the 
cliffsides in a hundred echoes. 

The barrage threatened to bury the embattled castle in rubble 
and iron, swamp the town with a flood of fiery projectiles, and 
overwhelm all its gates and towers. But the castle fought back 
with a savage fury, hurled its thunderbolts into the gaping maws 
of the Turkish cannon, shook with concussion, smoked, 
gleamed with lightning flashes, roared, spat out streams of flame, 
spread death and destruction like an angered Zeus, and raged as 
if all thought and reason vanished from men’s minds in that 
holocaust of fire, except determination to beat and stamp the 
Turks into a sullen silence and either win or sink beneath the 
soil. 

In all that chaos, amid the shell and shot, and in the clouds of 
brick-dust, smoke and fire, the little knight leaped from one 
cannon to the next, from one wall to another and into every 
bastion, angle and emplacement, seeming less like a man than a 
burning flame himself. It was as if he knew how to multiply 
himself into twos and threes. He was everywhere. His shouts and 
cries spread encouragement and faith. He took the place of fallen 
gunners, restored sagging spirits, inflamed resistance and deter- 
mination, and ran to the next endangered post to heal, calm and 
inspire yet other defenders. His enthusiasm swept over other 
soldiers. Seeing him, they could believe that this terrible Turkish 
firestorm was the last that they’d have to endure, and that both 
peace and glory would be theirs thereafter. Faith in their victory 
filled them to the brim. Their hearts and minds hardened with 
resistance and the rage of battle seized them by the hair. Fierce 
shouts and curses tore out of their throats. Such madness seized 
some of them that they clawed their way up and across the walls 
to come to grips with the janissaries hand-to-hand. 

Twice on that morning dense janissary masses hurled them- 
selves into the blocked breach under the cover of impenetrable 
smoke; twice repulsed, they stumbled back, shattered and con- 
fused, leaving behind a littered hillside that seemed paved with 
their slaughtered dead. 
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At noon, fresh waves of territorial levies and the Djamak 
infantry were brought to their assistance and thrown against the 
walls. But these less disciplined warrior masses refused to storm 
the castle, even though they were goaded with spears from the 
rear, and milled among the stacks of janissary corpses, howling 
with rage and fear. 

Kara Mustapha, the young field marshal of all the Turkish 
forces, rode up in person to stiffen them with his own courage 
and example, but it was all for nothing. It was, as everyone could 
see, just a matter of time before a blind, fear-crazed panic seized 
these swarming cohorts. Another hour and they would break 
and run. Hardly able to believe their own casualties, the Turks 
eventually resigned themselves to temporary failure, withdrew 
their infantry and left the duel only to their cannon. 

These worked without pause or rest. The iron thunderbolts 
swept through the sky hour after hour. Lightning followed 


lightning. The sun—a red, hazy orb shrouded in dust and gun- 
smoke—dipped coldly towards the afternoon. 


* * * 


By three o’clock in the afternoon, the gunfire rose to such 
intensity that the defenders couldn’t hear the loudest words 
shouted right into their ears. The air in the castle became as hot 
as the exhalations of a smelting furnace. The water with which 
the gunners doused their cannon boiled instantly into clouds of 
steam that robbed them of whatever visibility was left by the 
dust and gunsmoke but the guns went on thundering none the 
less. 

Two of the biggest Turkish siege guns were hit and smashed 
shortly after three. A nearby mortar blew up a few minutes later, 
hit by the castle round-shot. The gunners died like flies. Every 
moment made it clear to the Turks that this unconquered, 
hellish castle would get the better of them, that it would out- 
roar their thunder and have the last word in that terrible debate, 
and that this word would be victory. 

The Turkish fire weakened then. 

~The end is coming soon!” Volodyovski howled into Ketling’s 
ear, wanting his friend to hear him through that frightful clamor. 

“I think so too!” Ketling tried to answer. “Will they give up 
until tomorrow? Or longer?” 
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“Maybe longer. We’re the winners today!” 

“We'll have to give some thought to that new mine.” 

The Turkish fire weakened even further. 

“Let’s keep on shooting!” Volodyovski shouted and leaped 
among the cannoneers. “Fire, lads!” he cried. “Keep firing until 
their last gun is quiet! For the glory of God and the Holy 
Mother! For the life and glory of the Commonwealth! Fire!” 

The soldiers sensed that this assault was about to end just like 
all the others. They answered with a single booming cheer and 
bent to their guns even more eagerly than before. 

“We'll play your evening kindja for you, you scurvy sons of 
bitches! Here’s your evening kindja!” 


* * * 


What happened then came so suddenly and so unexpectedly 
that no one knew what to make of it at first. All Turkish guns 
fell silent. No sound came from the janissary muskets in the 
wrecked New Castle. The Old Castle boomed and thundered 
for some time longer but at last the officers started peering oddly 
at each other and to ask: “What is this? What’s happened?” 

Ketling, also alarmed by the sudden silence, brought his own 
cannonade to an end. 

“They must have a mine under us,” one of the officers said 
loudly. “They’ll set it off any minute now!” 

Volodyovski pierced him with a steely glare. “The mine’s not 
ready yet,” he snapped. “And even if it was, it would blow up 
just the left flank of the castle! We’ll fight in the rubble if we 
have to, do you hear me, Mister?” 

A deep silence followed. Not a single shot rang out from the 
city walls or the Turkish ramparts. After the suffocating fire- 
storm that choked the air with thunder, there was a strange 
solemnity in that total silence, as if a dreaded prophecy was 
nearing fulfillment. Everyone stared intently at the silent earth- 
works, straining their eyes through the layered smoke, but it was 
like staring through a curtain. 

Suddenly they heard something. The measured clicks and 
rattles of the miners’ hammers came to their ears from below the 
left wall of the castle. 

“I said they were still tunneling!” said Volodyovski. Then he 


turned to Lusnia. “Sergeant! Take twenty men and comb the 
New Castle for me. See what’s going on there!” 

Lusnia moved off at once, detailed twenty men, and vanished 
with them beyond the breach in the barricaded ruins of the 
gatehouse. 

The silence returned, broken only by the rattling breath of 
mortally wounded men and the clenched, final gasps of men 
who were dying. The subterranean chipping went on as before. 

It took a long time for Lusnia to return. 

“Commandant!” he reported. “The New Castle’s empty. 
There’s not a pagan soul anywhere near it.” 

“Could they be breaking off the siege?” Volodyovski turned 
in surprise to Ketling. “I can’t see a thing through that smoke!” 

But the billowing sheets of smoke ebbed and faded every- 
where around them, and eventually lifted altogether from above 
the town, and in that moment some shocked, cracked voice 
cried in astonishment and terror off the nearest tower: 

“There are white flags on all the city gates! We’re surrender- 
ing!” 

Everyone—all the officers and soldiers in the castle—turned 
at once towards the town. Their eyes gaped wide in dumbstruck 
amazement. Their mouths hung open, silent and without a 
word. White flags, seen clearly through the drifting smoke, 
flapped weakly on two of the main gates of the city and, farther 
on, on the Bathory tower. 

The little knight’s face became just as white as those unex- 
pected banners. “Ketling!” he whispered. “Do you see?” 

“I see.” Ketling was as pale as Volodyovski. 

Nothing more needed to be said by these two loyal and 
devoted soldiers who had never stained their honor in any way, 
and who would never break their given word, and who had 
taken an oath before God to die before they gave up the castle. 

They stared mutely into each other’s eyes, and read in them 
their own final tragedy. 

So it was now? Now? After such resistance? After such fight- 
ing that it brought to mind the heroism of Zbarajh? They were 
being told to break that solemn oath after throwing back such 
an assault and winning such a victory, ordered to break it, 
surrender the castle, and then go on living? 
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Grim, deadly thoughts crowded through their heads like 
those grenades and bombs of just an hour earlier. A grief beyond 
human measurement gripped them both at the thought of those 
two, dear beings whom they would never see again, and whose 
anticipated pain added to their torments. 

They saw all the happiness and all those years of fruitfulness 
and joy they would never know. They looked at each other with 
hopeless, leaden eyes that swung in despair now and then to- 
wards the town as if to make sure that there was no mistake, no 
possibility of error, and that their last hour on earth had indeed 
rung out. 


* * * 


Meanwhile there came the sound of rapid hoofbeats from the 
town and, a moment later, a youth who served as one of the 
gentlemen-in-waiting for the General of Podolia, came gallop- 
ing among them. 

“Orders for the commandant!” he cried, reining his horse to a 
sliding halt. 

Volodyovski took the order, read it without a word, and 
turned to the officers who waited in a graveyard silence. 

“Gentlemen!” he said. “Our peace commissioners have already 
crossed the river on their way to Dluzek to sign the terms of the 
capitulation. They’ll be coming back this way at any moment. 
We're to take out all our men by nightfall and the white flag is 
to be flown at once.” 

Nobody spoke. Only the quick, panting breaths and heavy 
sighs broke into the silence. 

“Well... then we’d better hang out that white flag,” one 
officer said at last. “I'll get the men in formation straight away...” 

Orders rang out soon after in the castle courtyard and the 
soldiers started to form and dress their ranks and shoulder their 
muskets. The sharp, dry rattle of their grounded weapons and 
the thick, rhythmic tread of their boots echoed dully off the 
castle walls. 

Ketling drew closer to Volodyovski. 

“Is it time?” he asked. 

“Wait for the commissioners. Let’s hear the conditions. Be- 
sides, I’ll go down there myself.” 
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“No, [ll go! I know the cellars much better than you and I 
know where everything is stored.” 

“The commissioners are coming back!” a scattering of voices 
cried out suddenly, drawing their attention. “The commissioners 
are coming!” 

A short time later the three unhappy men who had been sent 
to sign the terms of the surrender appeared in the castle. They 
walked in grim silence, heads hung low. The gold brocades of 
the kaftans with which the Sultan had rewarded them glittered 
on their shoulders. Volodyovski waited quietly for them, leaning 
On a cannon aimed towards the distant fields of Dluzek. The gun 
was still warm under his hand. Its iron jaws were still seeping 
smoke. 

They nodded to him in greeting but in silence. 

“What are the terms?” he asked. 

“The town won’t be looted. Whoever lives here can live as 
before, safe in life and property. Whoever wants to leave can go 
where he likes.” 

“And Kamyenetz? Podolia?” 

The commissioners’ heads bowed even lower. “To the Sul- 
famee fOr ever...” 


* * * 


Then the commissioners walked away. They didn’t go down 
to the city bridge because thick crowds had already spilled out 
of the town and blocked the way at the other end, but slipped 
out to the left, through the southern gate. They climbed into a 
boat at the foot of the castle slope which was to take them to 
one of the city gates lower down the Dniester. Janissaries began 
to appear in the low, flat gaps between the craggy cliffs that 
stretched along the river. A dense swarm of anxious and uncer- 
tain townsmen churned in the open square beyond the city end 
of the castle bridge. Some of the people wanted to run to the 
castle but they were turned back, by order of the little knight, 
by the detachments which were marching out. 

With the last of his companies formed up for the march-out, 
the little knight beckoned to Pan Mushalski. 

“Old friend,” he said. “Do me one last favor. Go to my wife. 
Tell her from me,’—and here his voice choked briefly in his 
throat—“‘tell her... that it’s nothing!” 
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The archer nodded. He turned and walked away. The troops 
began to march out towards the bridge behind him. Volodyovski 
climbed into his saddle and watched over their departure. The 
castle emptied slowly. The ruins and debris littering the court- 
yard everywhere around them blocked their passage and got in 
their way. 

Ketling drew close to the little knight. 

“lm going down,” he murmured through clenched teeth. 

“Go. But take your time until the troops are all out of the 
castle... Gow lt 

Here the two knights turned towards each other and threw 
their arms around each other and held each other like brothers 
for a time. An unearthly light glowed in the eyes of both. 

Then Ketling turned and vanished in the entrance to the 
castle cellars: 

Volodyovski unstrapped and removed his helmet. He looked 
for a while longer at that heap of ruins, at that field of his own 
undying glory, at that rubble and at all those dead brave men 
scattered everywhere around him, at the broken masonry, at the 
battlements and cannon, and then he raised his eyes towards the 
sky and began to pray. 

His last words were: 

“Give her the strength, Lord God, to endure this moment. 
Give ner the peacewm. 

But Ketling must have been in too much ofa hurry. He hadn't 
even waited for all of the garrison to pass the castle gate which 
suddenly heaved and shuddered all around them, hurling the 
bastions and the walls and towers into the fiery air. A huge 
roaring flame leaped up and seized it all—the men, the horses, 
the living and the dead, the rock and the soil—seized it and 
crushed it into a single sacrificial offering and threw it into the 
sky. 


* * x 


So died Volodyovski, the Hector of Kamyenetz as history has 
called him; and the First Soldier of the Commonwealth, as his 
contemporaries knew him in his time. 

His funeral was such as no fallen general of his time had ever 
commanded. 

He lay in two coffins. Wood and lead enclosed his little body. 


The catafalque stood amid a sea of burning candles in the center 
of the collegiate basilica in Stanislavov, far from lost Podolia, 
where all the exiles had been brought under Turkish escort. The 
lids had been already hammered shut and the leave-taking was 
coming to an end. 

It was the widow’s wish that her husband’s body be interred 
in Hreptyov, but since all of Podolia now lay in the hands of the 
enemy, he was to rest in a temporary grave here in Eastern 
Malopolska until such time as the Turks could be driven out 
again. 

All the bells rang in all the cloisters. The church was packed 
from wall to wall with gentry and with soldiers who wanted one 
last look at the coffin of their fallen hero. It was the Hector of 
Kamyenetz who lay there, after all, they whispered to each 
other. The First Soldier of the Commonwealth... The Grand 
Hetman himself was to come to this funeral... But since he 
hadn’t come before it started, and since the Tartar tchambuls were 
expected at almost any moment, they started the final rites 
without Pan Sobieski. 

Old friends and soldiers whom Volodyovski led in battle 
ringed the funeral bier. Among them stood the archer, Pan 
Mushalski, and Pan Motovidlo, and Pan Snitko with Pan Hro- 
myka and Pan Nenashinyetz, and the mad Adam Novovyeyski, 
and many other officers from the old stannitza. By a strange twist 
of fate all of them had come through the war unscathed; hardly 
anyone was missing among those who used to gather in the 
evenings around that Hreptyov fireside; and only he who was 
their leader and exemplar was absent from their ranks. Only that 
good and decent knight who had been such a deadly terror to 
the enemy but who was such a patient and forgiving friend—the 
matchless swordsman who was also as gentle as a dove—now lay 
high above them amid candle flames, bathed in immeasurable 
glory but also steeped in the silence and stillness of death. 

Grim hearts and minds, tempered to steely hardness by years 
of war and slaughter, now cracked and crumbled at this painful 
sight. The yellow candlelight glittered in brimming eyes and 
gleamed on the tears that flowed down those fierce and troubled 
faces. Among them, in that circle formed by the grieving sol- 
diers, Basia lay on the stone floor with her arms flung out in the 


form of a penitential cross. Beside her lay the old, infirm, broken 
and quivering Zagloba. 

It was she who had brought this precious body here, walking 
on foot beside the cart that carried it all the way from Kamy- 
enetz, and now the time had come to give that body back to the 
soil that bred it. She had walked blindly, mindlessly, as if no 
longer belonging to life and among the living, and she repeated 
that last phrase he sent her each step of the way, and now she 
whispered it over and over like a ney at the foot of the 
picaune catafalque. 

“It’s Nothing,” her cold lips mouthed suet ‘It’s Nothing,’ 
she murmured within her without a sound, forming the words 
only because they came from that lost, irreplaceable and beloved 
man, and because they were his last message to her. 

“It’s Nothing,” she said but this was only a sound without 
meaning; it contained neither truth, nor hope, nor any consola- 
tion. 

But no, it wasn’t ‘nothing.’ 

It was grief. It was darkness. It was despair and a dulled, 
numbed deadness thrust on all her senses; a promise of a life 
stripped of any feeling, a tragedy beyond recall or simple under- 
standing. It was a young existence snapped and broken and never 
to be healed; it was awareness that she would never know 
another moment of kindliness or mercy, and that there would 
never be anything within her or around her except an empty 
void that only God could fill with death in His own good time. 

The bells clanged overhead. The funeral mass was ending 
before the main altar. The priest’s voice soared high as if ascend- 
ing from the depths. 

“Requiescat in pace!” 

A feverish tremor seized Basia’s crumpled body and shook her 
like a doll, while a single thought leaped up in her mind and 
filled her entire being. 

‘They'll take him from me now!’ 

But the ceremony still had some time to go. The gathered 
knights had prepared many funeral orations which were to be 
given while the coffin was lowered into the ground, and in the 
meantime Father Kaminski mounted to the pulpit. It was the 
same old priest who visited so frequently in Hreptyov and who 
had given Basia her last rites while she was so ill. 
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People began to cough and clear their throats throughout the 
church, as always happens before a Sunday sermon, and then the 
congregation settled down, a hush fell upon them, and all eyes 
turned expectantly towards the raised pulpit which suddenly 
erupted with a threatening drumroll. 

The drum boomed and rattled as if summoning troops to 
arms. The listeners gaped, astonished. The priest beat out an 
urgent, snarling rhythm as if to wake a sleeping city or alert an 
army. He paused. The silence was as absolute as that of the grave. 
Then he hurled another drumroll at the congregation, and then 
yet another, and finally threw the drumsticks on the ground 
berore him. 

“Colonel Volodyovski!” he cried in a great voice. 

Basia’s choked scream was his only answer. An icy clutch of 
terror gripped everyone in the church and brought a cold sweat 
to their straining faces. Only Pan Zagloba moved in that sudden 
stillness. He staggered painfully to his feet and, helped by Pan 
Mushalski, carried the unconscious woman into the fresh 
autumn air outside. 

“For God’s sake, colonel!” the priest cried on behind him as 
if appealing to the tallen soldier. “They’re calling you to arms, 
sir! War is upon us, sir! The enemy has pierced the borders! And 
you don’t jump to your feet at once as you always did? You 
don’t grasp your saber? You don’t leap upon your battle charger? 
What’s happened to you, soldier? Have you turned your back so 
totally on all those ancient virtues that gave your life its mean- 
ing, that you leave us here alone and unprotected in our time of 
need? That you provide us with nothing but mourning and 
fear?” 

Pain ripped through all those hardened chests around the bier. 
Tears ran down the bowed, scarred and weathered faces. A 
sudden tide of sobbing surged across the church and it flowed in 
Waves, again and again, as the priest eulogized Volodyovski’s 
virtues, his love of country and his heroic courage. 

The priest’s own words seized him and carried him away. His 
face was white with feeling. Sweat gleamed on his forehead. His 
voice broke and shook. Grief for the fallen knight, for the lost 
Kamyenetz and for the Commonwealth tormented by the fol- 
lowers of the Moslem crescent, lifted him into prophecy and 
visions, and so his prayer ran slowly to its end. 


“Your churches, Lord, will now be pagan temples!” he cried. 
“They will chant the Koran in those places where we heard the 
Gospels! You’ve spurned us, Lord! You’ve turned your face 
against us and you've given us into the Turk’s unclean hands. 
You are unfathomable, Lord, and so is your judgment, but 
who'll oppose that enemy now? What armies will come to drive 
him from our borders...? 

“You!” cried the priest. “For whom nothing is hidden or 
unknown! You know that there is no one like our knighthood! 
What cavalry will charge as readily as ours? Why do You deprive 
your Church and your people of such irreplaceable defenders? 
Why do you break that living shield behind which all of Chris- 
tianity may live in safety, worshiping Your name...? 

“Kind Father!” he cried. “Don’t abandon us! Show us) Youn 
great mercy! Send us a defender, a nemesis for the blasphemous 
Muhammad, let him come here, let him stand among us, let him 
uplift our hearts and fill them with fresh hope! Send him to us! 
Send him to us, Lord!” 

A sudden murmur broke out at the rear of the church and the 
Grand Hetman, Jan Sobieski, marched into the nave. All eyes 
turned upon him. A strange anticipation ran like an icy tremor 
among all the people. He marched on to the sharp ringing of his 
spurs—magnificent, with the face and bearing of a Caesar, and 
so powerful in stature that he seemed colossal—until he came to 
the foot of the catafalque. 

Deep ranks of armored knights marched in right behind him. 

“Salvator!” the priest cried out, swept into prophecy by his 
exaltation. “Our savior!” 

And Jan Sobieski knelt beside the bier and began to pray for 
the peace of Volodyovski’s soul. 


EPILOGUE. 


More than a year after the fall of Kamenyets, when the 
dissensionus of parties had ceased in some fashion, the 
Commonwealth came forth at last in defence of its eastern 
boundaries; and it came forth offensively. The grand 
hetman, Sobieski, marched with thirty-one thousand cavalry 
and infantry to Hotin, in the Sultan’s territory, to strike on 
the incomparably more powerful legions of Hussein Pasha, 
stationed at that fortress. 

The name of Sobieski had become terrible to the enemy. 
During the year succeeding the capture of Kamenyets the 
hetman accomplished so much, injured the countless army 
of the Padishah to such a degree, crushed out so many 
chambuls, rescued such throngs of captives, that old Hus- 
sein, though stronger in the number of his men, though 
standing at the head of chosen cavalry, though aided by 
Kaplan Pasha, did not dare to meet the hetiman in the open 
field, and decided to defend himself in a fortified camp. 

The hetman surrounded that camp with his army ; and it 
was known universally that he intended to take it in an 
offensive battle. Some thought surely that it was an 
undertaking unheard of in the history of war to attack a 
superior with an inferior army when the enemy was pro- 
tected by walls and trenches. Hussein had a hundred and 
twenty guns, while in the whole Polish camp there were 
only fifty. The Turkish infantry was threefold greater in 
number than the power of the hetman ; of jJanissaries alone, 
so terrible in hand-to-hand conflict, there were eighty 
thousand. But the hetman believed in his star, in the 
magic of his name, — and finally in the men whom he led. 
Under him marched regiments trained and tempered in 
fire, — men who had grown up from years of childhood in 
the bustle of war, who had passed through an uncounted 
number of expeditions, campaigns, sieges, battles. Many 
of them remembered the terrible days of Hmelnitski, of 
Zbaraj and Berestechko; many had gone through all the 
wars, Swedish, Prussian, Moscovite, civil, Danish, and 
Hungarian, With him were the escorts of magnates, 
formed of veterans only; there were soldiers from the 


stanitsas, for whom war had become what peace is for other 
men, — the ordinary condition and course of life. Under 
the voevoda of Rus were fifteen squadrons of hussars, — 
* cavalry considered, even by foreigners, as invincible ; there 
were light squadrons, the very same at the head of which 
the hetman had imflicted such disasters on detached Tartar 
chambuls after the fall of Kamenyets; there were finally 
the land infantry, who rushed on janissaries with the butts 
of their muskets; without firing a shot. 

War had reared those veterans, for it had reared whole 
generations in the Commonwealth; but hitherto they had 
been seattered, or in the service of opposing parties. Now, 
when internal agreement had summoned them to one camp 
and one command, the hetman hoped to crush with such 
soldiers the stronger Hussein and the equally strong Kaplan. 
These old soldiers were led by trained men whose names 
were written more than once in the history of recent wars, 
in the changing wheel of defeats and victories. 

The hetman himself stood at the head of them all like 
a sun, and directed thousands with his will; but- who were 
the other leaders who at this camp in Hotin were to 
cover themselves with immortal glory ? There were the 
two Lithuanian hetmans, — the grand hetman, Pats, and the 
field hetman, Michael Kazimir Radzivill. These two joined 
the armies of the kingdom a few days before the battle, 
and now, at command of Sobieski, they took position 
on the heights which connected Hotin with Jvanyets. 
Twelve thousand warriors obeyed their commands; among 
these were two thousand chosen infantry. From the 
Dniester toward the south stood the allied regiments of 
Wallachia, who left the Turkish camp on the eve of the 
battle to join their strength with Christians. At the 
flank of the Wallachians stood with his artillery Pan 
Kantski, incomparable in the capture of fortified places, 
in the making of intrenchments, and the handling of can- 
non. He had trained himself in foreign countries, but soon 
excelled even foreigners. Behind Kantski stood Korytski’s 
Russian and Mazovian infantry; farther on, the field het- 
man of the kingdom, Dmitri Vishnyevetski, cousin of the 
sickly king. He had under him the light cavalry. Next 
to him, with his own squadron of infantry and cavalry, 
stood Pan Yendrei Pototski, once an opponent of the het- 
man, now an admirer of his greatness. Behind him and 
behind Korytski stood, under Pan Yablonovski, voevoda of 


Rus, fifteen squadrons of hussars in glittering armor, with 
helmets casting a threatening shade on their faces, and with 
wings at their shoulders. A forest of lances reared their 
points above these squadrons; but the men were ealim. 
They were confident in their invincible foree, and sure thet 
it would come to them to decide the victory. . 

There were warriors inferior to these, not in bravery, but 
in prominence. There was Pan Lujetski, whose brother 
the Turks had slain in Bodzanoff ; for this deed he had sworn 
undying vengeance. There was Pan Stefan Charnyetsk, 
nephew of the great Stefan, and field secretary of the king- 
dom. He, in time of the siege of Kamenyets, had been at 
the head of a whole band of nobles at Golemb, as a partisan 
of the king, and had almost roused civil war; now he desired 
to distinguish himself with bravery. There was Gabriel 
Silnitski, who had passed all his life in war, and age had 
already whitened his head; there were other voevodas and 
castellans, less acquainted with previous wars, less famous, 
but therefore more greedy of glory. 

Among the knighthood not clothed with senatorial dig- 
nity, illustrious above others, was Pan Yan, the famous 
hero of Zbaraj, a soldier held up as a model to the knight- 
hood. He had taken part in every war fought by the 
Commonwealth during thirty years. His hair was gray ; 
but six sons surrounded him, in strength like six wild boars. 
Of these, four knew war already, but the two younger had 
to pass their novitiate; henve they were burning with such 
- eagerness for battle that their father was forced to restrain 
them with words of advice. 

The officers looked with great respect on this father and 
his sons; but still greater admiration was roused by Pan 
Yarotski, who, blind of both eyes, like the Bohemian king * 
Yan, joined the campaign. He had neither children nor 
relatives; attendants led him by the arms; he hoped for 
no more than to lay down his life in battle, benefit his 
country, and win glory. There too was Pan Rechytski, 
whose father and brother fell during that year. 

There also was Pan Motovidlo, who had escaped not 
long before from Tartar bondage, and gone to the field 
with Pan Myslishevski: The first wished to avenge his 
captivity ; the second, the injustice which he had suffered 
at Kamenyets, where, in spite of the treaty and his dignity 


1 More likely Yan Zisca, the great leader of the Hussites. 
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of noble, he had been beaten with sticks by the janissaries. 
There were knights of long experience from the stanitsas 
of the Dniester, — the wild Pan Rushchyts and the incom- 
parable bowman, Mushalski, who had brought a sound head 
qut of Kamenyets, because the little knight had sent him to 
Basia with a message; there was Pan Snitko and Pan 
Nyenashinyets and Pan Hromyka, and the most unhappv of 
all, young Pan Adam. Even his friends and relatives wished 
death to this man, for there remained no consolation for 
him. When he had regained his health, Pan Adam extermi- 
nated chambuls for a whole year, pursuing Lithuanian 
Tartars with special animosity. After the defeat of Pan 
Motovidlo by Krychinski, he hunted Krychinski through 
all Podolia, gave him no rest, and troubled him beyond 
measure. During those expeditions he caught Adurovich 
and flayed him alive; he spared no prisoners, but found no 
relief for his suffering. A month before the battle he joined 
Yablonovski’s hussars. 

This was the knighthood with which Pan Sobieski took 
his position at Hotin. Those soldiers were eager to wreak 
vengeance for the wrongs of the Commonwealth in the first 
instance, but also for their own. In continual battles with 
the Pagans in that land soaked in blood, almost every man 
had lost some dear one, and bore within him the memory of 
some terrible misfortune. The grand hetman hastened to 
battle then, for he saw that rage in the hearts of his sol- 
diers might be compared to the rage of a lioness whose 
whelps reckless hunters have stolen from the thicket. 

On Nov. 9, 1674, the affair was begun by skirmishes. 
Crowds of Turks issued from behind the walls in the morn- 
ing; crowds of Polish knights hastened to meet them with 
eagerness. Men fell on both sides, but with greater loss to 
the Turks. Only a few Turks of note or Poles fell, however. 
Pan May, in the very beginning of the skirmish, was pierced 
by the curved sabre of a gigantic spahi; but the youngest 
son of Pan Yan with one blow almost severed the head 
from that spahi. By this deed he earned the praise of his 
prudent father, and notable glory. 

They fought in groups or singly. Those who were look- 
ing at the struggle gained courage; greater eagerness rose 
in them each moment. Meanwhile, detachments of the 
army were disposed around the Turkish camp, each in the 
place pointed out by the hetman. Pan Sobieski, taking his 
position on the old Yassy road, behind the infantry of 


Korytski, embraced with his eyes the whole camp of Hus- 
sein; and on his face he had the serene calmness which a 
master certain of his art has before he commences his labor. 
From time to time he sent adjutants with commands; then 
with thoughtful glance he looked at the struggle of the 
skirmishers. Toward evening Pan Yablonoyski, voevoda 
of Rus, came to him. 

“The intrenchments are so extensive,” said he, “that it 
is impossible to attack from all sides simultaneously.” 

“ To-morrow we shall be in the intrenchments; and after 
to-morrow we shall cut down those men in three quarters 
of an hour,” said Sobieski, calmly. 

Night came in the mean while. Skirmishers left the field. 
The hetman commanded all divisions to approach the 
intrenchments in the darkness ; this Hussein hindered as 
much as he could with guns of large ealibre, but without 
result. Toward morning the Polish divisions moved for- 
ward again somewhat. The infantry began to throw up 
breastworks. Some regiments had pushed on to within a 
good musket-shot. The janissaries opened a brisk fire from 
muskets. At command of the hetman almost no answer 
was given to these volleys, but the infantry prepared for an 
attack hand to hand. The soldiers were waiting only for 
the signal to rush forward passionately. Over their extended 
line flew grapeshot with whistling and noise like flocks of 
birds. Pan Kantski’s artillery, beginning the conflict at 
daybreak, did not cease for one moment. Only when the 
battle was over did it appear what great destruction its mis- 
siles had wrought falling in places covered most thickly 
with the tents of janissaries and spahis. 

Thus passed the time until mid-day; but since the day 
was short, as the month was November, there was need of 
haste. Onasudden all the trumpets were heard, and drums, 
-great and small. Tens of thousands of throats shouted in 
one voice; the infantry, supported by light cavalry advane- 
ing near them, rushed in a dense throng to the onset. 

They attacked the Turks at five points simultaneously. 
Yan Dennemark and Christopher de Bohan, warriors of 
experience, led the foreign regiments. The first, fiery 
by nature, hurried forward so eagerly that he reached the 
intrenchment before others, and came near destroying his 
regiment, for he had to meet a salvo from several thousand 
muskets. He fell himself. His soldiers began to waver; but 
at that moment De Bohan came to the rescue and prevented 


a panic. With a step as steady as if on parade, and keep- 
ing time to the music, he passed the whole distance to the 
Turkish intrenchment, answered salvo with salvo, and 
when the fosse was filled with faseines passed it first, 
under a storm of bullets, inclined his cap to the janissaries, 
and pierced the first banneret with a sabre. The soldiers, 
carried away by the example of such a colonel, sprang for- 
ward, and then began dreadful struggles in which discipline 
and training vied with the wild valor of the janissaries. 

But dragoons were led quickly from the direction of 
Taraban by Tetwin and Doenhoff; another regiment was 
led by Aswer Greben and Haydepol, all distinguished sol- 
diers who, except Haydepol, had covered themselves with 
great glory under Charnyetskiin Denmark. The troops of 
their command were large and sturdy, selected from men on 
the royal domains, well trained to fighting on foot and on 
horseback. The gate was defended against them by irreg- 
ular janissaries, who, though their number was great, were 
thrown into confusion quickly and began to retreat; when 
they came to hand-to-hand conflict they defended them- 
selves only when they could not find a place of escape. 
That gate was captured first, and through it cavalry went 
first to the interior of the camp. 

At the head of the Polish land infantry Kobyletski, 
Jebrovski, Pyotrkovchyk, and Galetski struck the intrench- 
ments in three other places The most tremendous struggle 
raged at the main gate, on the Yassy road, where the Mazo- 
vians closed with the guard of Hussein Pasha. The vizir 
was concerned mainly with that gate, for through it the 
Polish cavalry might rush to the camp; hence he resolved 
to defend it most stubbornly, and urged forward unceas- 
ingly detachments of janissaries. The land infantry took 
the gate at a blow, and then strained all their strength to 
retain it. Cannon-balls and a storm of bullets from small. 
arms pushed them back; from clouds of smoke new bands 
of Turkish warriors sprang forth to the attack every 
moment. Pan Kobyletski, not waiting till they came, 
rushed at them like a raging bear; and two walls of men 
pressed each other, swaying backward and forward in close 
quarters, in confusion, in a whirl, in torrents of blood, and 
on piles of human bodies. They fought with every manner 
of weapon, — with sabres, with knives, with gunstocks, with 
shovels, with clubs, with stones; the crush became at 
moments so great, so terrible, that men grappled and fought 


with fists and with teeth. Hussein tried twice to break the 
infantry with the impact of cavalry; but the infantry fell 
upon him each time with such “extraordinary resolution” 
that the cavalry had to withdraw in disorder. Pan Sobieski 
took pity at last on his men, and sent all the camp servants 
to help them. 

At the head of these was Pan Motovidlo. This rabble, 
not employed usually in battle and armed with weapons of 
any kind, rushed forward with such desire that they roused 
admiration even in the hetman. It may be that greed of 
plunder inspired them; perhaps the fire seized them which 
enlivened the whole army that day. It is enough that they 
struck the janissaries as if they had been smoke, and over- 
powered them so savagely that in the first onset they forced 
them back a musket-shot’s length from the gate. Hussein 
threw new regiments into the whirl of battle; and the strug- 
gle, renewed in the twinkle of an eye, lasted whole hours. 
At last Korytski, at the head of chosen regiments, beset 
the gate in force; the hussars from a distance moved like a 
great bird raising itself lazily to flight, and pushed toward 
the gate also. 

At this time an adjutant rushed to the hetman from the 
Eastern side of the camp. 

“ The voevoda of Belsk is on the ramparts!” cried he, 
with panting breast. 

After him came a second, — 

“The hetmans of Lithuania are on the ramparts ! ” 

After him came others, always with similar news. It — 
had grown dark in the world, but light was beaming from 
the face of the hetman. He turned to Pan Bidzinski, who 
at that moment was near him, and said, — 

“ Next comes the turn of the cavalry; but that will be in 
the morning.” 

No one in the Polish or the Turkish army knew or 
imagined that the hetman intended to defer the general 
attack till the following morning. Nay, adjutants sprang 
to the captains with the command to be ready at any 
instant. The infantry stood in closed ranks; sabres and 
lances were burning the hands of the cavalry. All were 
awaiting the order impatiently, for the men were chilled 
and hungry. 

But no order came ; meanwhile hours passed. The night 
became as black as mourning. Drizzling rain had set in at 
one o'clock in the day; but about midnight a strong wind 


with frozen rain and snow followed. Gusts of it froze the 
marrow in men’s bones; the horses were barely able to 
stand in their places; men were benumbed. The sharpest 
frost, if dry, could not be so bitter as that wind and snow, 
which cut like a scourge. In constant expectation of the 
signal, it was not possible to think of eating and drinking 
or of kindling fires. The weather became more terrible 
each hour. That was a memorable night, — “a night of 
torture and gnashing of teeth.” The voices of the 
captains — “Stand ! stand !— were heard every moment; and 
the soldiers, trained to obedience, stood in the greatest 
readiness without movement, and patiently. 

But in front of them, in rain, storm, and darkness, stood 
in equal readiness the stiffened regiments of the Turks. 
Among them, too, no one kindled a fire, no one ate, no 
one drank. The attack of all the Polish forces might 
come at any moment, therefore the spahis could not drop 
their sabres from their hands; the janissaries stood like a 
wall, with their muskets ready to fire. The hardy Polish 
soldiers, accustomed to the sternness of winter, could pass 
such a night; but those men reared in the mild climate of 
Rumelia, or amid the palms of Asia Minor, were suffering 
more than their powers could endure. At last Hussein 
discovered why Sobieski did not begin the attack. It was 
because that frozen rain was the best ally of the Poles. 
Clearly, if the spahis and janissaries were to stand through 
twelve hours like those, the cold would lay them down 
on the morrow as grain sheaves are laid. They would not 
even try to defend themselves, — at least till the heat of 
the battle should warm them. 

Both Poles and Tartars understood this. About four 
o’clock in the morning two pashas came to Hussein, — Yan- 
ish Pasha and Kiaya Pasha, the leader of the janissaries, 
an old warrior of renown and experience. The faces of 
both were full of anxiety and care. 

“Lord!” said Kiaya, first, “if my ‘lambs’ stand in this 
way till daylight, neither bullets nor swords will be needed 
against them.” 

‘‘ Lord!” said Yanish Pasha, “my spahis will freeze, and 
will not fight in the morning.” 

Hussein twisted his beard, foreseeing defeat for his army 
and destruction to himself. But what was hetodo? Were 
he to let his men break ranks for even a minute, or let them 
kindle fires to warm themselves with hot food, the attack 


would begin immediately. As it was, the trampets were 
sounded at intervals near the ramparts, as if the cavalry 
were just ready to move. 

Kiaya and Yanish Pasha saw only one escape from dis- 
aster, — that was, not to wait for the attack, but to strike 
with all force on the enemy. It was nothing that he was in 
readiness; for though ready to attack, he did not expect 
attack himself. Perhaps they might drive him out of the 
intrenchments; in the worst event defeat was likely in a 
night battle, in the battle of the morrow it was certain. 

But Hussein did not venture to follow the advice of the 
old warriors. 

“How!” said he; “you have furrowed the camp-ground 
with ditches, seeing in them the one safeguard against that 
hellish cavalry, -— that was your advice and your precaution ; 
now you say something different.” 

He did not give that order. He merely gave an order to 
fire from cannon, to which Pan Kantski answered with great 
effect instantly. The rain became colder and colder, and eut 
more and more cruelly; the wind roared, howled, went 
through clothing and skin, and froze the blood in men’s 
veins. So passed that long November night, in which the 
strength of the warriors of Islam was failing, and despair, 
with a foreboding of defeat, seized hold of their hearts. 

At the very dawn Yanish Pasha went once more to Hus- 
sein with advice to withdraw in order of battle to the bridge 
on the Dniester and begin there the game of war cautiously. 
“For,” said he, “if the troops do not withstand the onrush 
of the cavalry, they will withdraw to the opposite bank, 
and the river will give them protection.” Kiaya, the leader 
of the janissaries, was of another opinion, however. He 
thought it too late for Yanish’s advice, and moreover he 
feared lest a panic might seize the whole army immediately, 
if the order were given to withdraw. ‘The spahis with the 
aid of the irregular janissaries must sustain the first shock 
of the enemy’s cavalry, even if all are to perish in doing so. 
By that time the janissaries will come to their aid, and 
when the first impetus of the unbelievers is stopped, 
perhaps God may send victory.” 

Thus advised, Kiaya and Hussein followed. Mounted 
multitudes of Turks pushed forward; the janissaries, reg- 
ular and irregular, were disposed behind them, around the 
tents of Hussein. Their deep ranks presented a splendid 
and. fear-inspiring. spectacle.. The white-bearded Kiaya, 


“Lion of God,” who till that time had led only to victory, 
flew past their close ranks, strengthening them, raising their 
courage, reminding them of past battles and their own 
unbroken preponderance. ‘To them also, battle was sweeter 
than that idle waiting in storm and in rain, in wind which 
was piercing them to the bone; hence, though they could 
barely grasp the muskets and spears in their stiffened hands, 
they were still cheered by the thought that they would warm 
them in battle. With far less desire did the spahis await 
the attack, because on them was to fall its first fury, 
because among them were many inhabitants of Asia Minor 
and of Egypt, who, exceedingly sensitive to cold, were only 
half living after that night. The horses also suffered not a 
little, and though covered with splendid caparisons, they 
stood with heads toward the earth, puffing rolls of steam 
from their nostrils. The men with blue faces and dull eyes 
did not even think of victory. They were thinking only 
that death would be better than torment like that in which 
the last night had been passed by them, but best of all 
would be flight to their distant homes, beneath the hot rays 
of the sun. 

Among the Polish troops a number of men without suf- 
ficient clothing had died before day on the ramparts; in 
general, however, they endured fhe cold far better than the 
Turks, for the hope of victory strengthened them, and a 
faith, almost blind, that since the hetman had decided that 
they were to stiffen in the rain, the torment must come out 
infallibly for their good, and for the evil and destruction of 
the Turks. Still, even they greeted the first gleams of that 
morning with gladness. 

At this same time Sobieski appeared at the battlements. 

There was no brightness in the sky, but there was bright- 
ness on his face; for when he saw that the enemy intended 
to give battle in the camp he was certain that that day 
would bring dreadful defeat to Mohammed. Hence he 
went from regiment to regiment, repeating: “ For the dese- 
cration of churches! for blasphemy against the Most Holy 
Lady in Kamenyets:! for injury to Christendom and the 
Commonwealth! for Kamenyets!” The soldiers had a 
terrible look on their faces, as if wishing to say: “ We can 
barely restrain ourselves! Let us go, grand hetman, and 
you will see!” 

The gray light of morning grew clearer and clearer; out 
of the fog rows of horses’ heads, forms of men, lances, 


banners, finally regiments of infantry, emerged more dis- 
tinctly each moment. First they began to move and 
advance in the fog toward the enemy, like two rivers, at 
the flanks of the cavalry; then the light horse moved, leav- 
ing only a broad road in the middle, over which the hussars 
were to rush when the right moment came. 

Every leader of a regiment in the infantry, every captain, 
had instructions and knew what to do. Pan Kantski’s 
artillery began to speak more profoundly, calling out from 
the Turkish side also strong answers. Then musketry fire 
thundered, a mighty shout was heard throughout the whole 
camp, — the attack had begun. 

The misty air veiled the view, but sounds of the struggle 
reached the place where the hussars were in waiting. ‘The, 
rattle of arms could be heard, and the shouting of men. 
The hetman, who till then had remained with the hussars, 
and was conversing with Pan Yablonovski, stopped on a 
sudden and listened. 

“ The infantry are fighting with the irregular janissaries ; 
those in the front trenches are scattered,” said he to the 
voevoda. 

After a time, when the sound of musketry was failing, 
one mighty salvo roared up on a sudden; after it another 
very quickly. It was evident that the light squadrons had 
pushed back the spahis and were in presence of the 
janissaries. 

The grand hetman, putting spurs to his horse, rushed 
like lightning at the head of some tens of men to the battle ; 
the voevoda of Rus remained with the fifteen squadrons of 
hussars, who, standing in order, were waiting only for the 
signal to spring forward and decide the fate of the struggle. 
They waited long enough after that; but meanwhile in the 
depth of the camp it was seething and roaring more and 
more terribly. The battle seemed at times to roll on to the 
right, then to the left, now toward the Lithuanian armies, 
now toward the voevoda of Belsk, precisely as when in time 
of storm thunders roll over the sky. The artillery-fire of 
the Turks was becoming irregular, while Pan Kantski’s 
batteries played with redoubled vigor. After the course of 
an hour it seemed to the voevoda of Rus that the weight 
of the battle was transferred to the centre, directly in front 
of his cavalry. 

At that moment the grand hetman rushed up at the 
head of his escort. Flame was shooting from his eyes. 


He reined in his horse near the voevoda of Rus, and 
exclaimed, — 

“ At them, now, with God’s aid!” 

“ At them!” shouted the voevoda of Rus. 

And after him the captains repeated the commands. 
With a terrible noise that forest of lances dropped with one, 
movement toward the heads of the horses, and fifteen 
squadrons of that cavalry accustomed to crush everything 
before it moved forward like a giant cloud. 

From the time when, in the three days’ battle at Warsaw, 
the Lithuanian hussars, under Prince Polubinski, split the 
whole Swedish army like a wedge, and went through it, no 
one remembered an attack made with such power. Those 
squadrons started at a trot, but at a distance of two hun- 
dred paces the captains commanded: “ Ata gallop!” The 
men answering, with a shout, “Strike! Crush!” bent in 
the saddles, and the horses went at the highest speed. 
Then that column, moving like a whirlwind, and formed 
of horses, iron men, and straightened lances, had in it 
something like the might of an element let loose. And it 
went like a storm, or a raging river, with roar and outburst. 
The earth groaned under the weight of it; and if no man 
had levelled a lance or drawn a sabre, it was evident that 
the hussars with their very weight and impact would hurl 
down, trample, and break everything before them, just as a 
column of wind breaks and crushes a forest. They swept 
on in this way to the bloody field, covered with bodies, on 
which the battle was raging. The light squadrons were 
still struggling on the wings with the Turkish cavalry, 
which they had succeeded in pushing to the rear consider- 
ably, but in the centre the deep ranks of the janissaries 
stood like an indestructible wall. A number of times the 
light squadrons had broken themselves against that wall, as 
a wave rolling on breaks itself against a rocky shore. To 
crush and destroy it was now the task of the hussars. 

A number of thousand of muskets thundered, “as if one 
man had fired.” A moment more the janissaries fix them- 
selves more firmly on their feet; some blink at sight of the 
terrible onrush; the hands of some are trembling while 
holding their spears; the hearts of all are beating like ham- 
mers, their teeth are set, their breasts are breathing convul- 
sively. The hussars are just on them; the thundering 
breath of the horses is heard. Destruction, annihilation, 
death, are flying at them. 


“ Allah!” “Jesus, Mary !” — these two shouts meet and 
mingle as terribly as if they had never burst from men’s 
breasts till that moment. The living wall trembles, bends, 
breaks. The dry crash of broken lances drowns for a time 
every other sound; after that, is heard the bite of iron, the 
sound, as it were, of thousands of hammers beating with 
full force on anvils, as of thousands of flails on a floor, and 
cries singly and collectively, groans, shouts, reports of pis- 
tols and guns, the howling of terror. Attackers and 
attacked mingle together, rolling in an unimaginable whirl. 
A slaughter follows; from under the chaos blood flows, 
warmn, steaming, filling the air with raw odor. 

The first, second, third, and tenth rank of the janissaries 
are lying like a pavement, trampled with hoofs, pierced 
with spears, cut with swords. But the white-bearded Kiaya, 
“Lion of God,” hurls all his men into the boiling of the 
battle. It is nothing that they are put down like grain 
before a storm. They fight! Rage seizes them; they 
breathe death; they desire death. The column of horses’ 
breasts pushes them, bends, overturns them. They open 
the bellies of horses with their knives; thousands of sabres 
cut them without rest; blades rise like lhghtning and fall 
on their heads, shoulders, and hands. They cut a horse- 
man on the legs, on the knees; they wind around, and bite 
like venomous worms; they perish and avenge themselves. 

Kiaya, “ Lion of God,” hurls new ranks again and again 
into the jaws of death. He encourages them to battle with 
a cry, and with curved sabre erect he rushes into the chaos 
himself. With that a gigantic hussar, destroying lke a 
flame everything before him, falls on the white-bearded 
old man, and standing in his stirrups to hew the more 
terribly, brings down with an awful sweep a two-handed 
sword on the gray head. Neither the sabre nor the head- 
piece forged in Damascus are proof against the blow; and 
Kiaya, cleft almost to the shoulders, falls to the ground, as 
if struck by lightning. 

Pan Adam, for it was he, had already spread dreadful 
destruction, for no one could withstand the strength and 
sullen rage of the man; but now he had given the greatest 
service by hewing down the old hero, who alone had sup- 
ported the stubborn battle. The janissaries shouted in a 
terrible voice on seeing the death of their leader, and more 
than ten of them aimed muskets at the breast of the cava- 
lier. He turned toward thein like dark night; and before 


other hussars could strike them, the shots roared, Pan 
Adam reined in his horse and bent in the saddle. Two 
comrades seized him by the shoulders; but a smile, a guest 
long unknown, lighted his gloomy face, his eyeballs turned 
in his head, and his white lips whispered words which in 
the din of battle no man could distinguish. Meanwhile 
the last ranks of the janissaries wavered. 

The valiant Yanish Pasha tried to renew the battle, but 
the terror of panic had seized on his men; efforts weve use- 
less. The ranks were broken and shivered, pushed back, 
beaten, trampled, slashed; they could not come to order. 
At last they burst, as an overstrained chain bursts, and like 
single links men flew from one another in every direction, 
howling, shouting, throwing down their weapons, and cover- 
ing their heads with their hands. The cavalry pursue them ; 
and they, not finding space sufficient for flight singly, gather 
at times into a dense mass, on whose shoulders ride the 
cavalry, swimming in blood. Pan Mushalski, the bowman, 
struck the valiant Yanish Pasha such a sabre-blow on the 
neck that his spinal marrow gushed forth and stained his 
silk shirt and the silver scales on his armor. 

The irregular janissaries, beaten by the Polish infantry, 
and a part of the cavalry which was scattered in the very 
beginning of the battle, in fact, a whole Turkish throng, fled 
now to the opposite side of the camp, where there was a 
rugged ravine some tens of feet deep. Terror drove the 
mad men to that place. Many rushed over the precipice, 
“not to escape death, but death at the hands of the Poles.” 
Pan Bidzinski blocked the road to this despairing throng; 
but the avalanche of fugitives tore him away with it, and 
threw him to the bottom of the precipice, which after a 
time was filled almost to the top with piles of slain, wounded, 
and suffocated men. 

From this place rose terrible groans; bodies were quiver- 
ing, kicking one another, or clawing with their fingers in 
the spasms of death. ‘Those groans were heard until even- 
ing; until evening those bodies were moving, but more and 
more slowly, less and less noticeably, till at dark there was 
silence. 

Awful were the results of the blow of the hussars. 
Eight thousand janissaries, slain with swords, lay near the 
ditch surrounding the tents of Hussein Pasha, not counting 
those who perished in the flight, or at the foot of the preci- 
pice. The Polish cavalry were in the tents ; Pan Sobieski had 


triumphed. The trumpets were raising the hoarse sounds 
of victory, when the battle raged up again on a sudden. 

After the breaking of the janissaries the vizir, Hussein 
Pasha, at the head of his mounted guards and of all that were 
left of the cavalry, fled through the gate leading to Yassy ; 
but when the squadrons of Duitri Vishnyevetski, the field 
hetinan, caught him outside and began to hew without 
mercy, he turned back to the camp to seek escape elsewhere, 
Just as a wild beast surrounded in a forest looks for some 
outlet. He turned with such speed that he scattered in a 
moment the light squadron of Cossacks, put to disorder the 
infantry, occupied partly in plundering the camp, and came 
within “half a pistol-shot ” of the hetman himself. 

“In the very camp,” wrote Pan Sobieski, afterward, “we 
were near defeat, the avoidance of which should be aseribed 
to the extraordinary resolution of the hussars.” 

In fact, the pressure of the Turks was tremendous, pro- 
duced as it was under the influence of utter despair, and 
the more terrible that it was entirely unexpected; but the 
hussars, not cooled yet after the heat of battle, rushed at 
them on the spot, with the greatest vigor. Prusinovski’s 
squadron moved first, and that brought the attackers to a 
stand; after it rushed Pan Yan with his men, then the 
whole army,—cavalry, infantry, camp-followers, —every 
one as he was, every one where he was,—all rushed with 
the greatest rage on the enemy, and there was a battle, 
somewhat disordered, but not yielding in fury to the attack 
of the hussars on the janissaries. 

When the struggle was over the knights remembered 
with wonder the bravery of the Turks, who, attacked by 
Vishnyevetski and the hetmans of Lithuania, surrounded on 
all sides, defended themselves so madly that though Sobi- 
eski permitted the Poles to take prisoners then, they were 
able to seize barely a handful of captives. When the heavy 
squadrons scattered them at last, after half an hour’s battle, 
single groups and later single horsemen fought to the last 
breath, shouting, “Allah!” Many glorious deeds were 
done, the memory of which has not perished among men. 
The field hetman of Lithuania cut down a powerful pasha 
who had slain Pan Rudomina, Pan Kimbar, and Pan Rdult- 
ovski; but the hetman, coming to him unobserved, cut off 
his head at a blow. Pan Sobieski slew in presence -of the 
army a spahi who had fired a pistolat him. Pan Bidzinski, 
escaping from the ravine by some miracle, though bruised 


and wounded, threw himself at once into the whirl of battle, 
and fought till he fainted from exhaustion. He was sick 
jong, but after some months recovered his health, and went 
again to the field, with great glory to himself. 

Of men less known Pan Rushchyts raged most, taking off 
‘horsemen as a wolf seizes sheep from a flock. Pan Yan 
on his part worked wonders; around him his sons fought 
like young lions. With sadness and gloom did these 
knights think afterward of what that swordsman above 
swordsmen, Pan Michael, would have done on such a day, 
were it not that for a year he had been in the earth resting 
in God and in glory. But others, taught in his school, 
gained sufficient renown for him and themselves on that 
bloody field. 

Two of the old knights of Hreptyoff fell in that renewed 
battle, Pan Motovidlo and the terrible bowman, Mushalsk1. 
A number of balls pierced the breast of Motovidlo simulta- 
neously, and he fell as an oak falls, which has come to its 
time. Eye-witnesses said that he fell by the hand of 
those Cossack brothers who under the lead of Hohol had 
struggled to the last against their mother (Poland) and 
Christendom. Pan Mushalski, wonderful to relate, perished 
by an arrow, which some fleeing Turk had sent after him. 
It passed through his throat just in the moment when, at 
the perfect defeat of the Pagans, he was reaching his hand 
to the quiver, to send fresh, unerring messengers of death 
in pursuit of the fugitives. But his soul had to join the 
soul of Didyuk, so that the friendship begun on the Turkish 
galley might endure with the bonds of eternity. The old 
comrades of Hreptyoff found the three bodies after the 
battle and took farewell tearfully, though they envied them 
the glorious death. Pan Adam had a smile on his lips, and 
calm serenity on his face; Pan Motovidlo seemed to be 
sleeping quietly ; and Pan Mushalski had his eyes raised, as 
if in prayer. They were buried together on that glorious 
field of Hotin under the cliff on which, to the eternal 
memory of the day, their three names were cut out beneath 
@ Cross. | 

The leader of the whole Turkish army, Hussein Pasha, 
escaped on a swift Anatolian steed, but only to receive in 
Stambul a silk string from the hands of the Sultan. Of the 
splendid Turkish army merely small bands were able to 
bear away sound heads from defeat. The last legions of 
Hussein Pasha’s cavalry gave themselves into the hands of 


the armies of the Commonwealth. In this way the field 
hetinan drove them to the grand hetman, and he drove them 
to the Lithuanian hetmans, they again to the field hetman ; 
so the turn went till nearly all of them had perished. Of 
the janissaries almost no man escaped. The whole immense 
camp was streaming with blood, mixed with snow and rain. 
So many bodies were lying there that only frost, ravens, 
and wolves prevented a pestilence, which comes usually 
from bodies decaying. The Polish troops fell into sueh 
ardor of battle that without drawing breath well after the 
victory, they captured Hotin. In the camp itself immense 
booty was taken. One hundred and twenty guns and with 
them three hundred flags and banners did Pan Sobieski take 
from that field, on which for the second time in the course 
of a century the Polish sabre celebrated a grand triumph. 

Pan Sobieski himself stood in the tent of Husstin Pasha, 
which was sparkling with rubies and gold, and from it he 
sent news of the fortunate victory to every side by swift 
couriers. Then cavalry and infantry assembled; all the 
squadrons, — Polish, Lithuanian, and Cossack, — the whole 
army, stood in order of battle. A Thanksgiving Mass was 
celebrated, and on that same square where the day previous 
muezzins had eried: “La Allah illa Allah!” was sounded 
“Te Deum laudamus !” 

The hetman, lying iu the form of a cross, heard Mass and 
the hymn; and when he rose, tears of joy were flowing 
down his worthy face. At sight of that the legions of 
knights, the blood not yet wiped from them, and while still 
trembling from their efforts in battle, gave out three times 
the loud thundering shout : — 

“Vivat Joannes victor!” 

Ten years later, when the Majesty of King Yan III. (Sobi- 
eski) hurled to the dust the Turkish power at Vienna, that 
shout was repeated from sea to sea, from mountain to 
mountain, throughout the world, wherever bells called the 
faithful to prayer. 


Here ends this series of books, written in the course of a 


number of years and with no little toil, for the strengthen. 
ing of hearts. 


THE END. 


BOOK IV 
ON THE FIELD OF GLORY 


CHAPTER [I 


THE winter of 1682-83 was a season of such rigor that 
even very old people could not remember one like it. 
During the autumn rain fell continually, and in the mid- 
dle of November the first frost appeared, which confined 
waters and put a glass bark upon trees of the forest. 
Icicles fastened on pines and broke many branches. In 
the first days of December the birds, after frequent biting 
frosts, flew into villages and towns, and even wild beasts 
came out of dense forests and drew near the houses of 
people. About Saint Damasius’ day the heavens became 
clouded, and then snow appeared; ten days did it fall 
without ceasing. It covered the country to a height of 
two ells; it hid forest roads, it hid fences, and even 
cottage windows. Men opened pathways with shovels 
through snow-drifts to go to their granaries and stables ; 
and when the snow stopped at last, a splitting frost 
came, from which forest trees gave out sounds that seemed 
gunshots. 

Peasants, who at that time had to go to the woodlands 
for fuel, went in parties to defend themselves, and were 
careful that night should not find them at a distance from 
the village. After sunset no man dared leave his own 
doorstep unless with a fork or a bill-hook, and dogs gave 
out, until daylight, short frightened yelps, as they do 


always when barking at wolves which are near them. 
1 
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During just such a night and in such a fierce frost a 
great equipage on runners pushed along a forest road 
carefully ; it was drawn by four horses and surrounded 
by attendants. In front, on a strong beast, rode a man 
with a pole and a small iron pot on the end of it; in this 
pot pitch was burning, not to make the road visible, for 
there was moonlight, but to frighten away wolves from 
the party. On the box of the equipage sat a driver, and 
on a saddled horse a postilion, and at each side rode two 
men armed with muskets and slingshots. 

The party moved forward very slowly, since the road 
was little beaten and in places the snow-drifts, especially 
at turnings, rose like waves on the roadway. 

This slowness disturbed Pan Gideon Pangovski, who, 
relying on his numerous attendants and their weapons, 
had determined to travel, though in Radom men. had 
warned him of the danger, and all the more seriously 
since 1n going to Belchantska he would have to pass the 
Kozenitse forests. 

Those immense forests began at that period a good way 
before Yedlina, and continued far beyond Kozenitse to 
the Vistula, and toward the other side of the Stenjytsa, 
and northward to Rytchivol. 

It had seemed to Pan Gideon that, if he left Radom 
before midday, he would reach home very easily at sunset. 
Meanwhile he had been forced in a number of places to 
open the road close to fences; some hours were lost at 
this labor, so that he came to Yedlina about twilight. 
Men there gave the warning that he would better re- 
main for the night in the village; but since at the black- 
smith’s a pitch light had been found to burn before the 
carriage, Pan Gideon commanded to continue the journey. 

And now night had surprised him in the wilderness. 

It was difficult to go faster because of increasing snow- 
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drifts; hence Pan Gideon was more and more disquieted 
and at last fell to swearing, but in Latin, lest he frighten 
the two ladies who were with him, Pani Vinnitski his 
relative and his ward Panna Anulka Sieninski. 

Panna Anulka was young and high-hearted, in no 
degree timid. On the contrary, she drew aside the leather 
curtain at the window, and, commanding the horseman 
at the side not to stop the view to her, looked at the 
drifts very joyfully, and at the pine trunks with long 
strips of snow on them over which played reddish gleams 
from the pitch pot, which with the moonlight made mov- 
ing figures very pleasant to her eyesight. Then rounding 
her lips to the form of a bird bill she began to whistle, 
her breath became visible and was rosier than firelight, 
this too amused her. 

But Pani Vinnitski, who was old and quite timid, fell 
to complaining. 

Why leave Radom, or at least why not pass the night in 
Yedlina since they had been warned of the danger? All 
this through some person’s stubbornness. To Belchantska 
there was a long piece of road yet, and all in a forest, 
hence wolves would meet them undoubtedly, unless 
Raphael, the Archangel and patron of travellers, would 
pity them in their wandering, but alas, of this they were 
quite undeserving. 

When he heard this opinion, Pan Gideon became 
thoroughly impatient. To speak of being lost in the 
wilderness was all that was needed to upset him. 

The road for that matter was straight, and as for 
wolves, well, they would or would not come. He had 
good attendants, and besides, a wolf is not anxious to 
meet with a warrior — not only because he fears him far 
more than a common man, but also because of the love 
which the quick-witted beast has for warriors. 
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The wolf understands well that no dweller in towns 
and no peasant will give him food gratis; the warrior 
alone is the man who feeds wolves, and at times in abun- 
dance, hence it is not without reason that men have called 
war “the wolf's harvest.” 

But still Pan Gideon speaking thus, and praising the 
wolves in some small degree, was not quite convinced of © 
their affection; hence he was thinking whether or not 
to command an attendant to slip from his horse and 
sit next the young lady. In such case he himself would 
defend one door of the carriage, and that attendant the 
other, while the freed horse would either rush off ahead 
or escape in the rear, and thus draw the wolves after him. 

But the time to do this had not come, as it seemed 
to Pan Gideon. Meanwhile he placed near his ward on 
the front seat, a knife and two pistols; these he wished 
to have near him since he had only his right hand for 
service. 

They advanced some furlongs farther in quiet, and the 
road was growing wider. Pan Gideon, who knew the way 
perfectly, drew breath as if relieved somewhat. 

“The Malikov field is not far,” said he. 

In every case he hoped for more safety in that open 
space than in the forest. 

But just then the attendant in front turned his horse 
suddenly, and, rushing to the carriage, spoke hurriedly to 
the driver and to others, who answered abruptly, as men 
do when there is no time for loitering. 

“What is it?” asked Pan Gideon. 

“Some noise in the field.” 

“Ts it wolves ?” 

“Some outcry. God knows what!” 

Pan Gideon was on the point of commanding the horse- 
man with the torch to spring forward and see what was 
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happening, when he remembered that in cases like this 
it was better not to be without fire and to keep all his 
people together, and, further, that defence in the open is 
easier than in a forest, so he commanded to move on with 
the equipage. . 

But after a while the horseman reappeared at the 
window. 

“ Wild boars,” said he. 

“Wild boars!” 

“ A terrible grunting is heard on the right of the road.” 

“Praise God for that!” 

“But perhaps wolves have attacked them.” 

“Praise God for that also! We shall pass unmolested. 
Move on!” 

In fact the guess of the attendant proved accurate. 
When they had driven out to the field they saw, at a 
distance of two or three bow-shots on the right near the 
road, a dense crowd of wild boars, and a circle of wolves 
moving nimbly around them. A terrible grunting, not 
of fear but of rage, was given out with growing vigor. 
When the sleigh reached the middle of the plain, the 
men, watching from the horses, observed that the wolves 
had not dared yet to rush at the wild boars; they only 
pressed on them more and more eagerly. 

The boars had arranged themselves in a round compact 
body, the young in the middle, the old and the strong on 
the outside, thus, as it were, forming a moving and terrible 
fortress, which gleamed with white tusks and was im- 
pervious to attack or to terror. 

Between the garland of wolves and that wall of tusks 
and snouts a white, snowy ring was clearly visible, since 
the whole field was in moonlight. 

Some of the wolves sprang up to the boars, but they 
sprang back very quickly, as if frightened by the clash 
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of the tusks and the more terrible outbursts of grunting. 
If the wolves had closed in battle with the boars the 
struggle would have then held them completely, and 
the sleigh might have passed without notice; but since 
this had not happened, there was fear lest they might 
stop that dreadful onset and try then another one. 

Indeed after a while a few dropped away from the 
pack and ran toward the party, after them followed 
others. But the sight of armed men confused them; 
some began to follow the sleigh, others stopped a few 
tens of steps from it, or ran around with mad speed, as 
if to urge themselves on to the equipage. 

The attendants wished to fire, but Pan Gideon forbade 
them, lest gunshots might bring the whole pack to his 
people. 

Meanwhile the horses, though accustomed to wolves, 
began to push to one side and turn their heads to their 
flanks with loud snorting, but soon something worse 
happened, and this raised the danger a hundredfold. 

The young horse which the torchbearer was riding 
reared suddenly once, and a second time, and then 
rushed madly sidewise. 

The rider, knowing that were he to fall he would be 
torn to bits the next moment, seized hold of his saddle- 
bow, but dropped his pot the same instant; the light sank 
in the snow deeply; the flame threw out sparks and was 
extinguished. The hght of the moon was alone on that 
plain then. 

The driver, a Russ from Pomorani, began to pray; the 
Mazovian attendants fell to cursing. 

Emboldened by darkness, the wolves pressed on with 
more insolence, and from the direction of the wild boars 
some fresh ones ran up to them. A few came rather 
near, with snapping teeth, and the hair standing straight 
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on their shoulders. Their eyes were all bloodshot, and a 
greenish light flashed from them. 

A moment had come which was really terrible. 

“Shall we shoot?” inquired one of the escort. 

“Frighten them with shouts,” said Pan Gideon. 

Thereupon rose with keenness, “A-hu! a-hu!” The 
horses gained courage, and the wolves, impressed by the 
voices of men, withdrew some tens of paces. 

Then a still greater wonder was manifest. 

All at once forest echoes from behind repeated the 
shouts of the attendants, but with rising force, ever louder 
and louder, as it were outbursts of wild laughter; and 
some moments later a crowd of dark horsemen appeared 
at both sides of the carriage and shot past with all the 
speed of their beasts toward the wild boars and the wolves 
which encircled them. 

In the twinkle of an eye neither wolves nor boars held 
the snow plain; they had scattered as if a whirlwind had 
struck them. Gunshots were heard, also shouts, and 
again those strange outbursts of laughter. Pan Gideon’s 
attendants rushed after the horsemen, so that there re- 
mained at the sleigh only the postilion and the driver. 

Inside the sleigh there was such mighty amazement 
that no one dared move a lip for some moments. 

“But the word became flesh!” called out Pani Vin- 
nitski, at last. “That must be help from above us.” 

“ May it be blessed, whencesoever it came. Our plight 
was growing evil,” said Pan Gideon. 

“God sent those young knights!” said Panna Anulka, 
who wished to add her word. 

It would have been difficult to divine how this maiden 
could have seen that those men were knights and young, 
in addition, for they shot past like a whirlwind; but no 
person asked for her reasons, since the older man and 
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woman were occupied overmuch with what was happening 
before them. 

Meanwhile, on the plain the sounds of pursuit were 
heard yet for the space of some Our Fathers, and not 
very far from the sleigh was a wolf with its back broken, 
evidently by a sling-shot. The beast was on its haunches. 
and howling so dreadfully that every one shivered. 

The man on the leading horse slipped down to kill the 
beast, for the horses were plunging with such violence 
that the sleigh-pole was cracking. 

After a time the horsemen seemed black again on the 
snow field. They came in a crowd, without order, in a 
mist, for though the night was cold and the air very clear, 
the horses had been driven unsparingly, and were smoking 
like chimneys. 

The horsemen approached with loud laughter and sing- 
ing, and when they had drawn near, one of them shot up 
to the sleigh, and asked in glad, resonant accents, — 

“Who is travelling ?” 

“ Pangovski from Belchantska. Whom am I to thank 
for this rescue ?” 

“Stanislav Tsyprianovitch of Yedlinka !” 

“The Bukoyemskis !” 

“Thanks to your mightinesses. God sent you in season. 
Thanks !” 

“Thanks !” repeated a youthful voice. 

“Glory to God that it was in season!” continued Pan 
Stanislav, removing his fur cap. 

“From whom did ye hear of us ?” 

“No one informed us, but as the wolves are now run- 
ning in packs, we rode out to save people; since a person 
of such note has been found, our delight is the greater, 
and the greater our service to God,” said Pan Stanislav, 
politely. 
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But one of the Bukoyemskis now added, — 

“Not counting the wolf skins.” 

“A beautiful deed and a real knightly work,” said Pan 
Gideon. “God grant us to give thanks for it as promptly 
as possible. I think, too, that desire for human flesh has 
left those wolves now, and that we shall reach home with- 
out danger.” 

“That is by no means so certain. Wolves might be en- 
ticed again easily and make a new onrush.” 

“There is no help against that; but we will not sur- 
render!” 

“There is help, namely this: to attend you to the 
mansion. It may happen that we shall save some one 
else as we travel.” 

“T dared not ask for that, but since such is your kind- 
ness, let it be as you say, for the ladies here will feel safer.” 

“T have no fear as we are, but from all my soul I am 
grateful!” said Panna Anulka. 

Pan Gideon gave the order and they moved forward, but 
they had gone only a few tens of paces when the cracked 
sleigh-pole was broken and the equipage halted. 

New delays. 

The attendants had ropes and fell to mending the broken 
parts straightway, but it was unknown whether such a 
patched work would not come apart after some furlongs. 

Pan Stanislav hesitated somewhat, and then said, re- 
moving his fur cap a second time, — 

“To Yedlinka through the fields it is nearer than to 
Belchantska. Honor our house then, your mightiness, and 
spend the night under our roof tree. No man can tell 
what might meet us in that forest, or whether even now 
we may not be too few to resist all the wolves that will 
rush to the roadway. We will bring home the sleigh in 
some fashion, and the shorter the road is the easier our 
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problem. It is true that the honor surpasses the service, 
but the case being one of sore need a man may not cherish 
pride over carefully.” 

Pan Gideon did not answer those words at the mo- 
ment, for he felt reproach in them. He called to mind 
that when two years before Pan Serafin Tsyprianovitch 
had made him a visit, he received the man graciously, it 
is true, but with a known haughtiness, and did not pay 
back the visit. Pan Gideon had acted in that way since 
Pan Serafin’s family was noble only two generations, he 
was a “homo novus,” an Armenian by origin. His grand- 
father had bought and sold brocades in Kamenyets. 
Yakob, the son of that merchant, had served in the artil- 
lery under the famous Hodkievitch, and at Hotsim had 
rendered such service that, through the power of Pan 
Stanislav Lyubomirski, he had been ennobled, and then 
received Yedlinka for a lifetime. That life estate was 
made afterward the property of Pan Serafin, his heir, in 
return for a loan given the Commonwealth during Swedish 
encounters. The young man who had come to the road 
with such genuine assistance was the son of Pan Serafin. 

Pan Gideon felt this reproof all the more, since the 
words “cherish pride over carefully” had been uttered 
by Pan Stanislav with studied emphasis and rather 
haughtily. But just that knightly courage pleased the 
old noble, and since it would have been hard to refuse 
the assistance, and since the road to his own house was 
in truth long and dangerous, he said to Pan Stanislav, — 

“Unless you had assisted us the wolves would perhaps 
be gnawing our bones at this moment; let me pay with 
good-will for your kindness. Forward then, forward!” 

The sleigh was now mended. The pole had been 
broken as if an axe had gone through it, so they tied one 
end of each rope to a runner, the other to a collar, and 
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moved on in a large gladsome company, amid shouts from 
attendants and songs from the Bukoyemskis. 

It was no great distance to Yedlinka, which was rather 
a forest farm than a village. Soon there opened in front 
of the wayfarers a large field some tens of furlongs in 
area, or rather a broad clearing enclosed on four sides 
by a pine wood, and on this plain a certain number of 
houses, the roofs of which, covered with straw, were 
gleaming and sparkling in moonlight. 

Beyond peasant cottages, and near them, Pan Serafin’s 
outbuildings were visible stretching in a circle around the 
edge of a courtyard, in which stood the mansion, which was 
much disproportioned. The pile had been reconstructed 
by its latest owners, and from being a small house, in which 
dwelt on a time the king’s foresters, it had become large, 
even too large, for such a small forest clearing. From its 
windows a bright hght was shining, which gave a rosy 
hue to the snow near the walls of the mansion, to the 
bushes in front of it, and to the wellsweep which stood 
on the right of the entrance. 

It was clear that Pan Serafin was expecting his son, 
and perhaps also guests from the road, who might come 
with him, for barely had the sleigh reached the gate when 
servants rushed out with torches, and after the servants 
came the master himself in a coat made of mink skin, and 
wearing a weasel-skin cap, which he removed promptly 
at sight of the equipage. 

“What welcome guest has the Lord sent to our wilder- 
ness ?” inquired he, descending the steps at the entrance. 

Pan Stanislav kissed his father’s hand, and told whom 
he had brought with him. 

“T have long wished,” said Pan Gideon, as he stepped 
from the carriage, “to do that to which grievous need 
has constrained me this evening, hence I bless the more 
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ardently this chance which agrees with my wish so 
exactly.” 

“Various things happen to men, but this chance is for 
me now so happy, that with delight I beg you to enter 
my chambers.” 

Pan Serafin bowed for the second time, and gave his 
arm then to Pani Vinnitski; the whole company entered 
behind him. 

The guests were seized straightway by that feeling of 
contentment which is felt always by travellers when they 
come out of darkness and cold into lighted, warm cham- 
bers. In the first, and the other apartments, fires were 
blazing in broad porcelain chimneys, and servants began 
to ight here and there gleaming tapers. 

Pan Gideon looked around with a certain astonishment, 
for the usual houses of nobles were far from that wealth 
which struck the eye in Pan Serafin’s mansion. 

By the hght of the fires and the tapers and candles he 
could see in each apartment a furnishing such as might 
not be met with in many a castle: carved chests and 
bureaus and armchairs from Italy, clocks here and there, 
Venetian glass, precious bronze candlesticks, weapons 
from the Orient, which were inlaid with turquoise and 
hanging from wall mats. On the floors soft Crimean 
rugs, and on two long walls were pieces of tapestry which 
would have adorned the halls of any magnate. 

“ These came to them from trade,” thought Pan Gideon, 
with well-defined anger, “and now they can turn up their 
noses and boast of wealth won not by weapons.” 

But Pan Serafin’s heartiness and real hospitality dis- 
armed the old noble, and when he heard, somewhat later, 
the clatter of dishes in the dining-hall near them, he was 
perfectly mollified. 

To warm the guests who had come out of cold they 
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brought heated, spiced wine immediately. They began 
then to discuss the recent peril. Pan Gideon had great 
praise for Pan Stanislav, who, instead of sitting in a 
warm room at home, had saved people on the highroad 
without regarding the terrible frost, and the toil, and the 
danger. 

“Of a truth,” said he, “thus, in old days, did those 
famous knights act, who, wandering through the world, 
saved men from cannibals, dragons, and various other 
vile monsters.” 

“Tf any man of them saved such a marvellous princess 
as this one,” added Stanislav, “he was as happy at that 
time as we are this minute.” 

“ No man ever saved a more wonderful maiden! ‘True, 
as God is dear to me! He has told the whole truth !” 
cried the four Bukoyemskis with enthusiasm. 

Panna Anulka smiled in so lovely a fashion that two 
charming dimples appeared in her cheeks, and she 
dropped her eyelids. 

But the compliment seemed over bold to Pan Gideon, 
for his ward, though an orphan without property, was 
descended from magnates, hence he changed the con- 
versation. 

“But have your graces,” asked he, “been moving long 
on the road in this fashion ?” 

“Since the great snows fell, and we shall keep on till 
the frost stops,” said Stanislav. 

“« And have ye killed many wolves ?” 

« Enough to give overcoats to all of us.” 

Here the Bukoyemskis laughed as loud as if four 
horses were neighing, and when they had quieted a little, 
Mateush, the eldest one added, — 

“His Grace the King will be proud of his foresters.” 

“True,” said Pan Gideon. “And I have heard that ye 
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are head foresters in the king’s wilderness in these parts. 
But do not the Bukoyemskis originate in the Ukraine ?” 

“ We are of those Bukoyemskis.” 

“ Indeed — indeed — of good stock, the Yelo-Bukoyem- 
skis are connected there with even great houses.” 

«And with St. Peter!” added Lukash. 

“Eh!” said Pan Gideon. And he began to look 
around with suspicion and sternly at the brothers to see 
if they were not trying to jest with him. But their faces 
were clear, and they nodded with earnest conviction, 
confirming in this way the words of their brother. Pan 
Gideon was astonished immensely, and repeated: “ Rela- 
tives of Saint Peter? But how is that ?” 

“Through the Pregonovskis.” 

“Indeed! And the Pregonovskis ?” 

“Through the Usviats.” 

« And the Usviats through some one else,” said the old 
noble, with a smile, “and so on to the birth of Christ, 
the Lord. So! It is a great thing to have relatives in 
a senate down here, but what must it be to have kinsmen 
in the heavenly assembly — promotion is certain in that 
case. But how have ye wandered to our wilderness from 
the Ukraine, for men have told me that ye are some 
years in this neighborhood ?” 

“About three. Rebellions have long since levelled 
everything in the Ukraine, and boundaries have vanished. 
' We would not serve Pagans in partisan warfare, so we 
served first in the army and then became tenants till Pan 
Malchinski, our relative, made us chief foresters in this 
place.” 

“Yes,” said Pan Serafin, “I wondered that we found our- 
selves side by side in this wilderness, for we are not of 
this country, but the changing fortunes of men have trans- 
ported us hither. The inheritance of your mightiness,” 
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here he turned to Pan Gideon, “is also,as I know, in Rus 
near the castle of Pomorani.” 

Pan Gideon quivered at this, as if some one had struck 
an open wound in his body. 

“T had property there, and I have it there still,” said 
he, “ but those places to me are abhorrent, for misfortunes 
alone struck me there, just like thunderbolts.” 

“The will of God,” said Pan Serafin. 

“It is vain to revolt against that; still, life in those 
regions is difficult.” 

“Your grace, as is known, has served long in the 
army.” 

“Till I lost my arm. I avenged my country’s wrongs, 
and my own there. And if the Lord Jesus will pardon 
one sin for each head that I took from a pagan, hell, as I 
trust, will never be seen by me. 

“Of course not, of course not! Service is a merit, and 
so is suffering. Best of all is it to cast gloomy thoughts 
from us.” 

“Gladly would I be rid of them, still, they do not leave 
me. But enough! I am a cripple at present, and this 
lady’s guardian. I have removed in old age to a silent 
region which the enemy never visits. I live,as you know, 
in Belchantska.” 

“That is well, and I have acted in like manner,” added 
Pan Serafin. “ Young men, though it is quiet now on th> 
borders, hurry off to Tartar trails in the hope of adven- 
ture, but it is ghastly and woful in places where each 
man is mourning for some one.” 

Pan Gideon put his hand to his forehead where he held 
it rather long, till at length he said sadly, — 

“Only a peasant or a magnate can live in the Ukraine. 
When an onrush of pagans strikes that country the peasant 
flees to a forest and can live for some months in it like a 
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wild beast; the magnate can live, for he has troops and 
strong castles of his own to protect him. But even then 
— the Jolkievskis lived in those regions and perished, the - 
Danilovitches lived there and perished. Of the Sobieskis, 
the brother of our gracious King Yan perished also. And 
how many others! One of the Vishnievetskis squirmed on 
a hook in Stambul till he died there. Prince Koretski 
was beaten to death with iron rods. The Kalinovskis 
are gone, — and before them the Herburts and the Yaglo- 
vetskis paid their blood tribute. How many of the 
Sieninskis have died at various periods, and once they 
possessed almost the whole country — what a graveyard! 
Were I to recount all the names I could not finish till 
morning. And were I to give the names, not of magnates 
alone but of nobles, a month would not suffice me.” 

“True! true! So that a man wonders why the Lord 
God has thus multiplied those Turks and Tartars. So 
many of them have been killed that when an earthtiller 
works in the springtime his ploughshare bites at every 
step on the skull of a pagan. Dear God! Even our 
present king has crushed them to death in such numbers 
that their blood would form a large river, and still they are 
coming.” 

These words had truth in them. The Commonwealth, 
rent by disorder and unruliness, could not have strong 
armies sufficient to end in one mighty struggle the Tartar- 
Turk avalanche. For that matter, all Europe could not 
command such an army. Still, the Commonwealth was in- 
habited by men of great daring, who would not yield their 
throats willingly to the knife of the eastern attacker. On 
the contrary, to that terrible region bristling with grave- 
mounds, and reeking with blood at the borders, Red 
Russia, Podolia, and the Ukraine, new waves of Polish 
settlers followed each after the other; these not only 
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stirred up fertile lands, but their own craving for end- 
less wars, battles, and adventures. 

“The Poles,” wrote an old chronicler, “go to Russia for 
skirmishes with Tartars.” ! 

So from Mazovia went peasants; daring nobles went 
also, for each one of whom it was shameful “to die in his 
bed like a peasant.” And there grew up in those red lands 
mighty magnates, who, not satisfied with action even 
there, went frequently much farther —to Wallachia, or 
the Crimea, seeking victory, power, death, salvation, and 
glory. 

It was even said that the Poles did not wish one great 
war that would end the whole question. Though this 
was not true, still, continual disturbance was dear to that 
daring generation — but the invader on his part paid with 
blood dearly for his venture. 

Neither the Dobrudja nor Belgorod lands, nor the Cri- 
mean reed barrens could support their wild Tartar deni- 
zens, hence hunger drove them to the border where rich 
booty was waiting, but death was waiting also, very often. 

The flames of fire lighted up invasions unknown yet to 
history. Single regiments cut into bits with their sabres 
and trampled into dust under horsehoofs detachments sur- 
passing them tenfold in number. Only swiftness beyond 
reckoning could save the invaders ; in general when a Tar- 
tar band was overtaken by troops of the Commonwealth 
it was lost beyond rescue. 

There were expeditions, especially the smaller ones, 
from which not one man went back to the Crimea. Ter- 
rible in their time both to Turks and to Tartars were 
Pretvits and Hmieletski; knights of less note, Volodyovski, 
Pelka, and the elder Rushits, wrote their names down with 
blood in men’s memories. These for some years, or some 
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tens of years, at that time, were resting in their graves 
and in glory; but even of the mighty ones none had drawn 
so much blood from the followers of Islam as the king 
reigning then, Yan Sobieski. 

At Podhaitsi, Kalush, Hotsim, and Lvoff there were ly- 
ing till that time unburied such piles of pagan bones that 
broad fields beneath them were as white as if snow-cov- 
ered. At last on all hordes there was terror. The borders 
drew breath then, and when the insatiable Turk began to 
seek lighter conquests the whole tortured Commonwealth 
breathed with more freedom. 

There remained only painful remembrances. 

Far away from Pan Serafin’s dwelling, and next to 
the castle of Pomorani, stood a tall cross on a hill, and 
two lances upon it. Twenty and some years before that 
Pan Gideon had placed this cross on the site of his fire- 
consumed mansion, hence, as he thought of that cross and 
of all those lhves dear to him which had been lost in that 
region, the heart whined in the old man from anguish. 

But since he was stern to himself and to others, and 
would not shed tears before strangers, and could not en- 
dure paltry pity from any man, he would not speak longer 
of his misfortunes, and fell to inquiring of his host how he 
lived in that forest inheritance. 

“Here,” said Pan Serafin, “is stillnes, oh, stillness! 
When the forest is not sounding, and the wolves are not 
howling, thou canst almost hear snow fall. There is 
calmness, there is fire in the chimney and a pitcher of 
heated wine in the evening—old age needs nothing 
further.” 

“True. But your son?” 

“A young bird leaves the nest sometimes. And here 
certain trees whisper that a great war with the pagan is 
approaching.” 
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“To that war even gray falcons will hasten. Were it 
not for this, I should fly with the others.” 

Here Pan Gideon shook his coat sleeve, in which there 
was only a bit of his arm near the shoulder. 

And Pan Serafin poured out heated wine to him. 

“To the success of Christian weapons!” 

“God grant it! Drink to the bottom.” 

Stanislav entertained at the same time Pani Vinnitski, 
Panna Anulka, and the four Bukoyemskis with a pitcher of 
wine which steamed quite as actively as the other. The 
ladies touched the glasses however with their lips very 
sparingly, but the Bukoyemskis needed no urging, hence 
the world seemed to them more joyous each moment, and 
Panna Anulka more beautiful, so, unable to find words to 
express their delight, they began to look at one another 
with amazement and panting; then each nudged another 
with his elbow. Mateush at last found expression, — 

“We are not to wonder that the wolves wished to try 
the bones and the body of this lady, for even a wild beast 
knows a real tid-bit !” 

Marek, Lukash, and Yan, the three remaining Buko- 
yemskis slapped their thighs then in ecstasy. 

“He has hit the nail on the head, he has! A tid-bit! 
Nothing short of it!” 

“A Saint Martin’s cake!” 

On hearing this Panna Anulka Jaid one hand on the 
other, and, feigning terror, said to Stanislav, — 

“ Oh, help me, for I see that these gentlemen only saved 
me from the wolves to eat me themselves.” 

“Gracious maiden,” said Stanislav, joyfully, “Pan 
Mateush said that we were not to wonder at the wolves, 
but I say I do not wonder at the Bukoyemskis.” 

“What shall I do then, except to ask who will 
save me?” 
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“Trifle not with sacred subjects!” cried Pani Vinnitski. 

“Well, but these gentlemen are ready to eat me and 
also auntie. Are they not?” 

This question remained for some time without answer. 
Moreover, it was easy to note from the faces of the brothers 
that they had much less desire for the additional eating. 
But Lukash, who had quicker wit than his brothers, now 
added, “ Let Mateush speak; he is the eldest.” 

Mateush was somewhat bothered, and answered, “ Who 
knows what will meet him to-morrow ?” 

“A good remark,” said Stanislav, “but to what do you 
apply it ?” 

“ How to what ?” 

“Why, nothing. I only ask, why mention to-morrow ?” 

“But knowest thou that love is worse than a wolf, for 
aman may kill a wolf, but to kill love is beyond him.” 

“1 know, but that again is another question.” 

“But if there be wit enough, a question is nothing.” 

“In that case may God give us wit.” 

Panna Anulka hid her laughter behind her palm; 
after her laughed Stanislav, and then the Bukoyemskis. 
Further word-play was stopped by a servant announcing 
the supper. 

Pan Serafin gave his arm to Pani Vinnitski; after them 
went Pan Gideon; Stanislav conducted Panna Anulka. 

“A dispute with Pan Bukoyeimski is difficult,” said the 
young lady, made gladsome. 

“For his reasons are like wilful horses, each goes its 
own way; but he has told two truths which are hard of 
denial.” 

“ What is the first one?” 

“That no man knows what will meet him on the 
morrow, just as yesterday I did not know, for example, 
that to-day I should see you.” 
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“ And the other ?” 

“That a man can kill a wolf, but to kill love is beyond 
him. This also is a great truth.” 

Stanislav sighed; the young lady lowered her shady 
eyelashes and was silent. Only after a while, when they 
were sitting at the table, did she say to him, — 

“ But you will come, gentlemen, soon to my guardian’s, 
so that he may show you some gratitude for saving us 
and for your hospitality also?” 

The gloomy feelings of Pan Gideon brightened notably 
at supper, and when the host in splendid phrases pro- 
posed first the health of the ladies and that of the 
honored guest afterward, the old noble answered very 
cordially, thanking for the rescue from difficult straits, 
and giving assurance of never-ending gratitude. 

After that they conversed of public questions, of the 
king, of the Diet which was to meet the May following 
of the wag with which the Turkish Sultan was threatening 
the German Empire, and for which that Knight of Malta, 
Pan Lyubomirski, was bringing in volunteers. 

The four brothers listened with no slight curiosity, be- 
cause every Pole was received with open arms among Ger- 
mans; since the Turks despised German cavalry, while 
Polish horsemen roused proper terror. 

Pan Gideon blamed Lyubomirski’s pride somewhat, 
since he spoke of German counts thuswise: “Ten of them 
could find place in one glove of mine;” still, he praised the 
man’s knightliness, boundless daring, and great skill in 
warfare. 

On hearing this, Lukash Bukoyemski declared for him- 
self and his brothers that in spring they would hasten 
to Lyubomirski, but while the frost raged they would 
> kill wolves, and avenge the young lady, as behooved 
them. 
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“For, though we are not to wonder at the wolves,’ 
said Mateush, “when one thinks that such a pure dove 
might have been turned into wolf’s meat the heart flies 
to the throat from pure anger, and at the same time it is 
hard to keep tears down. What a pity that wolf skins 
are so low-priced,—the Jews give barely one thaler 
for three of them!— but it is hard to keep our tears 
down, and even better to give way to them, for whoso 
could not compassionate innocence and virtue would be 
a savage, whom no man should name as a knight and a 
noble.” 

In fact, he gave way to his tears then, as did his three 
brothers; though wolves in the worst case could threaten 
only the life, not the virtue of the lady, still the eloquence 
of Lukash so moved his three brothers that their hearts 
became soft as warmed wax while they listened. They 
wished to shoot in the air from their pistols in honor of 
the young lady; but the host opposed, saying that he had 
a sick forester in the mansion, a man of great merit, who 
needed silence. 

Pan Gideon, who supposed this to be some reduced 
relative of Pan Serafin, or in the worst case a village 
noble, inquired touching him, through politeness; but on 
learning that he was a serving-man and a peasant he 
shrugged his shoulders and looked with displeased and 
wondering eyes at Pan Serafin. 

“Oh yes!” said he. “I forgot what people say of your 
marvellous kindness.” 

“God grant,” answered Pan Serafin, “that they say 
nothing worse of me. J have to thank this man for 
much; and may every one meet such a person, for he 
knows herbs very thoroughly and can give aid in every 
illness.” 

“JT wonder, since he cures others so ably, that he has 
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not cured himself thus far. Send him my relative, Pani 
Vinnitski, — she knows many simples, and presses them 
on people; but meanwhile permit us to think of re- 
tiring, for the road has fatigued me most cruelly, and 
the wine has touched me also a trifle, just as it has the 
Bukoyemskis.” 

In fact, the heads of the Bukoyemskis were steaming, 
while the eyes of those brothers were mist-covered and 
tender; so when Pan Stanislav conducted them to an- 
other building, where they were to pass the night to- 
gether, they followed him with most uncertain tread on 
frozen snow, which squeaked under them. They won- 
dered why the moon, instead of shining in the heavens, 
was perched on the roof of a barn and was smiling. 

But Panna Anulka had dropped into their hearts so 
profoundly that they wished to speak more of her. 

Pan Stanislav, who felt no great wish for sleep, directed 
to bring a thick-bellied bottle; then they sat near the 
broad chimney, and, by the bright light of the torch, drank 
in silence at first, listening only to the crickets in the 
chamber. At last Mateush filled his breast well with air 
and blew with such force at the chimney that the flame 
bent before him. 

“© Jesus! My dear brothers,” cried he, “weep, for a 
sad fate has met me.” 

“ What fate? Speak, do not hide thy condition !” 

“Tt is this. I am so in love that the knees are weaken- 
ing under me!” 

“AndI? Dost think that I am not in love?” shouted 
Marek. 

«And I?” screamed out Lukash. 

« And I,” ended Yan. 

Mateush wanted to give them an answer of some kind, 
but could not at first, for a hiccough had seized him, He 
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only stared with great wonderment, and looked as if he 
saw them for the first time in life at that moment. Then 
rage was depicted on his countenance. 

“How is this, O sons of a such a one?” cried he, “ ye 
wish to block the road to your eldest brother, and deprive 
him of happiness ?” 

“O indeed!” answered Marek, “ what does this mean ? 
Is Panna Anulka an entail of some kind, that only the 
eldest brother can get her? We are sons of one father 
and mother, so if thou call us sons of a such a one, thou 
art blaming thy father and mother. Each man is free to 
love as he chooses.” 

“Free, but woe to you, for ye are all bound to me in 
obedience.” 

“ Must we all our lives serve a horseskull ? Hei?” 

“O pagan, thou art barking like a dog!” 

“Thou art thyself doing that. Jacob was younger than 
Esau, and Joseph was younger than all his brothers, so 
thou art blaming the Scriptures, and barking against true 
religion.” 

Pushed to the wall by these arguments, Mateush could 
not find an answer with promptness, and when Yan made 
some remark touching Cain, the first brother, he lost his 
head utterly. Anger rose in him higher and higher, till 
at last he began with his nght hand to search for the 
sabre which he had not there with him. It is unknown 
to what it would have come had not Yan, who for some 
time had been pressing a finger to his forehead, as if 
wrestling with an idea, cried out in a great voice, and 
suddenly, — 

“J am the youngest brother, I am Joseph, so Panna 
Anulka is for me undisputedly.” 

The others turned to him straightway. From their eyes 
were shooting fire sparks, in their faces was indignation. 
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“What? For thee? For thee! thou goose egg] thou 
straw scarecrow, thou horse strangler, thou dry slipper — 
thou drunkard! For thee ?” 

“Shut thy mouth, it is written in the Scriptures.” 

“What Scriptures, thou dunce ? ” 

“ All the same — but it is there. Ye are drunk, not I.” 

But at this moment Pan Stanislav happened in among 
them. 

“ Ah, is it nota shame for you,” said he, “ being nobles 
and brothers to raise such a quarrel? Is this the way to 
nourish love among brothers? But about what are ye 
fighting? Is Panna Anulka a mushroom that the first 
man who finds her in the forest can put her in his basket ? 
It is the custom among pelicans, and they are not nobles, 
or even people, to yield everything through family affec- 
tion, and when they fail to find fish they feed one another 
with blood from their own bodies. Think of your dead 
parents; they are shedding tears up there now over this 
quarrelling among sons whom they surely advised to act 
differently from this when they blessed them. For those 
parents heavenly food is now tasteless, and they dare not 
raise their eyes to the Evangelists whose names they 
gave you in holy baptism.” 

Thus spoke Pan Stanislav and though at first he wished 
to laugh he was touched as he spoke by his own words, 
for he too had drunk somewhat because of the company at 
dinner. At last the Bukoyemskis were greatly moved by 
his speech, and all four of them ended in tears, while 
Mateush the eldest one cried to them, — 

“ Oh kill me, for God's sake, but call me not Cain!” 

Thereupon Yan, who had mentioned Cain, threw him- 
self into the arms of Mateush. 

“Oh, brother,” cried he, “give me to the hangman for 
doing so.” 
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“Forgive me, or I shall burst open from sorrow,” cried 
Marek. 

“T have barked like a dog against the commandment,” 
said Lukash. 

And they fell to embracing one another, but Mateush 
freed himself finally from his brothers, sat on a bench 
very suddenly, unbuttoned his coat, threw open his shirt, 
and, baring his breast, exclaimed in broken accents, — 

“Here ye have me! here, like a pelican !” 

Thereupon they sobbed the more loudly. 

“A pelican! a genuine pelican! As God is dear to me, 
—a pelican!” 

“Take Panna Anulka.” 

“She is thine! Take her, thou,” said the brothers. 

“Let the youngest man have her.” 

“Never! Impossible!” 

“ Devil take her!” 

“Devil take her!” 

“We don’t want her!” | 

Hereupon Marek struck his thighs with his palms till 
the chamber resounded. 

“T know what’s to be done,” cried he. 

“What dost thou know? Speak, do not hide it!” 

“Let Stanislav have her!” 

When they heard this the other three sprang from their 
benches. Marek’s idea struck them to the heart so com- 
pletely that they surrounded Pan Stanislav. 

“ Take her, Stashko !” 

“It will please us most of all.” 

“If thou love us!” 

“Do this to please us!” 

“May God bless you!” cried Mateush ; and he raised 
his eyes heavenward, as he stretched his hands over 
Stanislav. 
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Stanislav blushed, and he stood there astonished, 
repeating, — 

“ Fear God’s wounds!” 

But his heart quivered at the thought, for having 
passed two whole years with his father amid the dense 
forests, and seeing few people, he had not met fora legion 
of days such a marvellous maiden. He had seen some 
one like her in Brejani, for he had been sent by his father 
to gain elegance at the court there and a knowledge of 
government. But he was a lad then, and time had effaced 
those remote recollections. And now he saw in the midst 
of those forests unexpectedly just such a beautiful flower 
as the other one, and men said to him straightway: “Oh 
take it!” In view of this he was dreadfully shamefaced 
and answered,—— 

“Fear God! How could ye or I get her?” 

But they, as is usual with men who are tipsy, saw no 
obstacle to anything and insisted. 

“No man of us will be jealous,” said Marek, “take 
her! We must go to the war whatever happens; we have 
had watching enough in this forest. Thirty thalers for the 
whole God-given year. It does not buy drink for us, and 
what is there left then for clothing? We sold our saddle 
beasts, and now we hunt wolves with thy horses and out- 
fits — A hard lot for orphans. Better perish in war — 
But take her thou, if thou love us!” 

“Take her!” cried out Mateush, “but we will go to 
Rakuz, to Lyubomirski, to help the Germans in shelling out 
pagans.” 

“Take her immediately.” 

“Take her to-morrow! To the church with her straight- 
way !” 

But Stanislav had recovered from astonishment and was 
as sober as if he had not touched a drop since the morning. 
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“Oh, stop, what are ye saying? Just as if only your 
will or mine were all that is needed! But what will she 
say and what will Pan Gideon say? Pan Gideon is self- 
willed and haughty. Even though the young lady grew 
friendly in time, he might prefer to see her sow rue than 
be the wife of any poor devil like me, or like any one of 
you brothers.” 

“Oh pshaw!” exclaimed Yan. “Is Pan Gideon the Cas- 
tellan of Cracow, or grand hetman? If he is too high for 
us let him beware how he thrusts up his nose in our pres- 
ence. Are the Bukoyemskis too small to be his gossips ?” 

“ Ah, never mind! He is old, the time of his death is 
not distant, let him have a care lest he be stopped by 
Saint Peter in heaven’s gateway. Oh take our part! holy 
Peter, and say this to him: ‘ Thou didst not know during 
life, O thou son of a such a one, how to respect my blood 
relatives; kiss now the dog’s snout for thy conduct. Let 
that be said after death to Pan Gideon. But meanwhile 
we will not let him belittle us in his lifetime.” 

“How! because we have no fortune must we be despised 
and treated like peasants ?” 

“Is that the pay for our blood, for our wounds, for our 
service to the country ?” 

“Q my brothers, ye orphans of God! many an injus- 
tice has met you, but one more grievous than this no man 
has ever yet put on us.” 

“That is true, that is true!” exclaimed Lukash and 
Marek and Yan in sad accents. 

And tears of grief flowed down their faces afresh and 
abundantly, but when they had wept out their fill they 
fell to storming, for it seemed to them that such an of- 
fence to men of birth should not be forgotten. 

Lukash, the most impulsive of all the four brothers, 
was the first to make mention of this matter. 
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“Tt is difficult to challenge him to sabres,” said he, “ for 
he has lost an arm and is old, but if he has contemned us, 
we must have satisfaction. What are we todo? Think 
of this!” 

“My feet have been frozen to-night,” said Lukash, “ and 
‘ are burning tremendously. But for this, I could think 
out a remedy.” 

“My feet are not burning, but my head is on fire,” 
added Marek. 

“From that which is empty thou wilt never pour 
anything.” _ 

“Gland is blamed always by Katchan !” said Mateush. 

“Ye give a quarrel instead of an answer!” cried Lu- 
kash. But Stanislav interrupted, — 

“ An answer ?” said he, “ but to whom ?” 

“To Pan Gideon.” 

“ An answer to what?” 

“To what? How ‘to what’ ?” 

They looked at one another, with no small astonish- 
ment, and then turned to Lukash,— 

“What dost thou wish of us?” 

“But what do ye wish of me?” 

“ Adjourn this assembly till daylight,” said Stanislav. 
“The fire here is dying, midnight is past now a long time. 
The beds are all ready at the walls there, and rest is ours 
honestly, for we have worked in the frost very faithfully.” 

The fire had gone out; it was dark in the chamber, so 
the advice of the host had power to convince the four 
brothers. Conversation continued some little time yet, 
but with decreasing intensity. Somewhat later a whispered 
“Our Father” was heard, at one moment louder, at another 
one lower, interrupted now and then with deep sighing. 

The coals in the chimney began to grow dark and be 
covered with ashes; at moments something squeaked near 
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the fire, and the crickets chirped sadly in the corners, as 
if mourning for the light which had left them. Next the 
sound of boots cast from feet to the floor, after that a 
short interval of silence, and then immense snoring from 
the four sleeping brothers. 

But Stanislav could not sleep, all his thoughts whirled 
about Panna Anulka, like active bees about blossoms. 

How could a man sleep with such a buzzing in his cra- 
nium! He closed his lids, it is true, once and a second 
time, but finding that useless he pondered. 

“J will see if there is light in her chamber,’ thought he, 
finally. 

And he passed through the doorway. 

There was no light in her windows, but the gleam of 
the moon quivered on the uneven panes as on wrinkled 
water. The world was silent, and sleeping so soundly 
that even the snow seemed to slumber in the bath of 
greenish moonlight. 

“Dost thou know that I am dreaming of thee?” asked 
Stanislav in a whisper, as he looked at the silent window. 

The elder Tsyprianovitch, Pan Serafin, in accordance 
with his inborn hospitality, and his habit, spared neither 
persuasion nor pressing to detain his guests longer in 
Yedlinka. He even knelt before Pani Vinnitski, an act 
which did not come easily because of his gout, which, 
though moderate so far, was somewhat annoying. All 
that, however, availed not. Pan Gideon insisted on going 
before midday, and at last, since there was no answer 
to the statement that he was looking for guests at his 
mansion, Pan Serafin had to yield, and they started that 
clear frosty forenoon of wonderful weather. The snow 
on the fields, and on tree branches, seemed covered with 
myriads of fire sparks, which so glittered in the sunlight 
that the eye could barely suffer the gleams shooting back 
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from the earth and the forest. The horses moved at a 
vigorous trot till their flanks panted; the sleigh runners 
whistled along the snow road; the carriage curtains were 
pushed back on both sides, and now at one window and 
now at the other appeared the rosy face of the young lady 
‘with gladsome eyes and a nose which the frost had red- 
dened somewhat, a charming framed picture. 

She advanced like a queen, for the carriage was encir- 
cled by a “life guard ” made up of the Bukoyemskis and 
Pan Stanislav. The four brothers were riding strong beasts 
from the Yedlinka stables (they had sold or pledged not 
only their horses-but the best of their sabres). They 
rushed on now at the side, sometimes forcing their horses 
to rear, and sometimes urging them on with such impetus 
that balls torn from the frozen snow by their hoofs shot 
away whistling through the air like stone missiles. 

Perhaps Pan Gideon was not greatly charmed with these 
body-guards, for during the advance he begged the cava- 
liers not to give themselves trouble, since the road in the 
daytime was safe, and of robbers in the forest no report 
had arisen; but when they had insisted on conducting the 
ladies, nothing was left him but to pay for politeness with 
politeness, and invite them to Belchantska. Pan Gideon 
had a promise also from Pan Serafin to visit him, but only 
after some days, since it was difficult for an old man to 
tear himself free of his household abruptly. 

For the men, this journey passed quickly in wonders of 
horsemanship, and for Panna Anulka in appearing at the 
windows. The first halt to give.rest to their horses was 
half-way on the road, at a forest inn which bore the ill 
omened name “ Robbery.” Next the inn stood a shed and 
the shop of a blacksmith. In front of his shop the black- 
smith was shoeing some horses. At the side of the inn 
were seen sleighs owned by peasants; to these were 
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attached lean, rough-coated sorry little beasts covered over 
completely with hoar frost; their tails were between their 
hind-legs, and bags of oats were tied under their noses. 

People crowded out of the inn to look at the carriage 
surrounded by cavaliers and remained at a distance. 
These were not land tillers but potters, who made their 
pots at Kozenitse in the summer and took them in sleighs 
to sell during winter in the villages; but they appeared 
more especially at festivals through the country. These 
people, thinking that some man of great dignity must be 
travelling in a carriage with such an escort, took their caps 
off in spite of the weather and looked with curiosity at 
the party. 

The warmly dressed travellers did not leave the equi- 
page. The attendants remained mounted, but a page took 
wine in a decanter to the inn to be heated. Meanwhile 
Pan Gideon beckoned “the bark shoes” to come to him, 
and then he fell to inquiring whence they came, whither 
they were going, and was there no danger from wild beasts 
in any place. 

“Of course there is,” answered an old town-dweller, 
“but we travel during daylight and in company. We are 
waiting here for friends from Prityk and other places. 
Perhaps too some earth tillers will come, and if fifteen or 
twenty sleighs appear, we will move on at night. Unless 
they come we will not start, though we take clubs with us.” 

“ But has no accident happened about here ?” 

“The wolves ate a Jew during daylight. He was tak- 
ing geese, as it seems, for on the road were found bones of 
a horse and a man,— besides, there were goose feathers. 
People knew by his cap that the man was a Jew. But 
early this morning some man came hither on foot, a young 
noble, who passed the whole night on a pine tree. He 
says that his horse dropped down dead, and there before 
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his eyes the wolves ate the beast up. This man grew so 
stiff on the tree that he had barely strength to speak to 
us, and now he is sleeping.” 

“What is his name? Did he tell whence he came?” 

“No. He just drank some hot beer and fell on a bench 
as if lifeless.” 

Pan Gideon turned then to the horsemen, — 

“ Have ye heard that ?” 

“We have.” 

“We must rouse the man, and make inquiries. He has 
no horse, how could we leave him alone here? My page 
could sit on the second front carriage horse, and give up 
his own. ‘They say that the man is a noble. Perhaps he 
is here from a distance.” 

“He must be in a hurry,” said Pan Stanislav, “since he 
was travelling at night, and besides without company. I 
will rouse him and make inquiry.” 

But his plan proved superfluous, since at that moment 
the page returned from the inn with a tray on which mugs 
of hot wine were steaming. 

“T beg to tell your grace that Pan Tachevski is here,” 
began he on reaching the carriage. 

“Pan Tachevski? What the devil is he doing in this 
place ?” 

“Pan Tachevskii” repeated Panna Anulka. 

“He is making ready, and will come out this minute,” 
said the page. “He almost knocked the tray from my 
hand when he heard of your coming —” 

“But who spoke of the tray to thee?” 

The page became silent immediately, as if power of 
speech had deserted him. 

Pan Gideon seized a goblet of wine, took one and a 
second draught, and said then to Pan Stanislav, as if with 


a certain repulsion, — 
3 
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“He is an acquaintance of ours, and in some sense a 
neighbor from Charny— Well —rather giddy and unre- 
liable — of those Tachevskis who long ago were, as some 
people say, of some note in the province.” 

Further explanations were stopped by Tachevski, who, 
coming out hurriedly, walked with firm stride toward 
the carriage, but on his face was a certain hesitation. He 
was a young noble of medium stature. He had splendid 
dark eyes, and was as lean as a splinter. His head was 
covered with a Hungarian cap, recalling, one might say, 
the time of King Bdtory; he wore a gray coat lined with 
sheepskin, and long, yellow, Swedish boots reaching up to 
his body. No one wore such boots then in Poland. They had 
been taken during war in the days of Yan Kazimir, that 
was evident, and brought now through need from the store- 
house by Tachevski. While approaching, he looked first at 
Pan Gideon, then at the young lady, and smiled, showing 
white, perfect teeth, but his smile was rather gloomy, his 
face showed embarrassment and even a trace of confusion. 

“T rejoice beyond measure,” said he, as he stood at the 
carriage and removed his cap gracefully, “to see, in good 
health, Pani Vinnitski and Panna Sieninski, with your 
erace, my benefactor, for the road is now dangerous; this I 
have learned from experience.” 

“Cover your head, or your ears will be frozen,” said Pan 
Gideon, abruptly. “I thank you for the attention, but 
why are you wandering through the wilderness ?” 

Tachevski looked quickly at the young lady, as if to 
inquire: “Thou knowst why, dost thou not?” but seeing 
her eyes downcast, and noting also that she was biting a 
ribbon of her hood for occupation, he answered in a voice 
of some harshness, — 

“Well, the fancy struck me to gaze at the moon above 
pine trees.” 
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“A pretty fancy. But did the wolves kill thy horse?” 

“They only ate him, for I myself drove his life out.” 

“We know. And thou wert roosting, like a crow, all 
the night in a pine tree.” 

Here the Bukoyemskis burst into such mighty laughter 
that their horses were put on their haunches. Tachevski 
turned and measured them one after another, with glances 
which were ice cold and as sharp as a sword edge. 

“ Not likea crow,” said he then to Pan Gideon, “ but like 
a horseless noble, at which condition it is granted you, 
my benefactor, to laugh, but it may be unhealthy for an- 
other to do so.” 

“Oho! oho! oho!” repeated the Bukoyemskis, urging 
toward him their horses. Their faces grew dark in one 
moment, and their mustaches quivered. Again Tachevski 
measured them, and raised his head higher. 

But Pan Gideon spoke with a voice as severe and com- 
manding as if he had power over all of them. 

“No quarrels here, I beg! This is Pan Tachevski,” 
said he after a while, with more mildness, turning to the 
cavaliers, “and this is Pan Tsyprianovitch, and each of the 
other four nobles is a Pan Bukoyemski, to whom I may 
say we owe our lives, for wolves met us yesterday. These 
gentlemen came to our aid unexpectedly, and God knows 
in season.” 

“In season,” repeated Panna Anulka, with emphasis, 
pouting a little, and looking at Pan Stanislav bewitchingly. 

Tachevski’s cheeks flushed, but on his face there ap- 
peared as it were humiliation, his eyes became mist- 
covered, and, with immense sadness in his accents, he 
said, — 

“Tn season, for they were in company, and happy be- 
cause on good horses, but wolf teeth at that time were 
cutting old Voloshyn, and my last friend had vanished. 
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But ” — even here he looked with greater good-will at the 
Bukoyemskis —“ may your hands be sacred, for ye have 
done that which with my whole soul I wished to do, but 
God did not let me.” 

Panna Anulka seemed changeable, like all women, 
perhaps too she was sorry for Tachevski, since her eyes 
became pleasant amd twinkling, her lids opened and 
closed very quickly, and she asked with a different 
voice altogether, — 

“Old Voloshyn? My God, I loved him so much and 
he knew me. My God!” 

Tachevski looked at her straightway with thankfulness. 

“He knew you, gracious lady, he knew you.” 

“ Grieve not, Pan Yatsek, grieve not so cruelly.” 

“T grieved before this, but on horseback. I shall grieve 
now on foot. God reward you, however, for the kind 
words.” 

“But mount now the mouse-colored horse,” said Pan 
Gideon. “The page will ride the off leader, or sit behind 
the carriage. There is an extra burka at the saddle, put 
it on, for thou hast been freezing all night, and the cold 
is increasing.” 

“No,” said Tachevski, “I am warm. I left my shuba 
behind, since I felt no need of it.” 

“ Well, for the road!” 

They started. Yatsek Tachevski taking his place near 
the left carriage window, Stanislav Tsyprianovitch at the 
right, so the young lady sitting in front might without 
turning her head look freely at the one and the other. 

But the Bukoyemskis were not glad to see Yatsek. 
They were angry that he had taken a place at the side of 
the carriage, so, bringing their horses together till their 
heads almost touched, they talked with one another and 
counselled, — 
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“He looked at us insolently,” said Mateush. “As God 
is in heaven he wants to insult us.” 

“ Just now he turned his horse’s tail tous. What do ye 
say to that ?” 

“Well, he could not turn the horse’s head, for horses 
do not travel tail forward like crawfish. But that he is 
making up to that young lady is certain,” put in Marek. 

“Thou hast taken in the situation correctly. See how 
he bends and leans forward. If his stirrup strap breaks 
he will fall.” 

“He will not fall, the son of a such a one, for the saddle 
straps are strong, and he is a firm rider.” 

“ Bend thyself, bend till we break thee !” 

“ Just look how he smiles at her!” 

“ Well, brothers, are we to permit this? Never,as God 
lives! The girl is not for us, that may be, but does he 
remember what we did yesterday ?” 

“Of course! He must divine that, for he is cunning, 
and now he is making up to her to spite us.” 

“ And in contempt for our poverty and orphanhood.” 

“Oh! upon my word a great magnate—on another 
man’s horse.” 

“Well, for that matter we are not riding our own 
beasts.” 

“One horse remains to us anyhow, so if three sit at 
home the fourth man may ride to the war if he wishes ; 
but that fellow has not even a saddle, for the wolves have 
made bits of it.” 

“ Besides, he sticks his nose up. What has he against 
us? Just tell me.” 

“ Well, ask him.” 

“ Shall I do it right away ?” 

“Right away, but politely, so as not to offend old Pan 
Gideon. Only after he has answered can we challenge.” 
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« And then we shall have him!”. 

“ Which of us is to do this ?” 

“I, of course, for I am the eldest,’ said Mateush. “T 
will rub the icicle from my mustache, and then at him!” 

“ But remember well what he says to thee.” 

“J will repeat every word, like the Lord’s prayer.” 

Thereupon the eldest Bukoyemski set to rubbing off 
with his glove the ice from his mustache, and then urging 
his horse to the horse of Pan Yatsek he called, — 

“My dear Sir?” 

“What?” inquired Yatsek, turning his head from the 
carriage unwillingly. 

“ What have you against us ?” 

Yatsek looked at him with astonishment, and an- 
swered, — 

“Nothing!” then, shrugging his shoulders, he turned 
again to the carriage. 

Mateush rode on some time in silence considering 
whether to return and report to his brothers or speak 
further. The second course seemed to him better, so he 
continued, — 

“Tf thou think to do anything, I say that thou wilt do 
what thou hast said tome. Nothing!” 

On Yatsek’s face was an expression of constraint and an- 
noyance. He understood that they were seeking a quarrel, 
for which at that moment he had not the least wish what- 
ever. But he found need of some answer, and that of 
such kind as to end the conversation, so he asked, — 

“Well, thy brothers over there, are they also —” 

“ Of course! but what is ‘also’ ?” 

“Think it out thyself and do not interrupt now my 
more agreeable occupation.” 

Mateush rode along the side of the carriage ten or 
fifteen steps farther. At last he turned his horse. 
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“What did he tell thee? Speak out!” said the brothers. 

“There was no success.” 

“Because thou didst not know how to handle him,” 
said Lukash. “Thou shouldst have tickled his horse 
in the belly with thy stirrup, or, since thou knowst 
his name, have said: ‘ Yatsek, here is a platsek (a cake) 
for thee !’” 

“Or said this to him: ‘ The wolves ate thy horse, buy a 
he goat in Prityk’” 

“That is not lost, but what did it mean when he said: 
‘ Are thy brothers also ?’” 

“ Maybe he wanted to ask if we were fools also.” 

“Of course! As God is dear to me!” cried Marek. 
“He could not think otherwise. But what now?” 

“His death, or ours. As God lives, what he says is open 
heresy. We must tell Stashko.” 

“Tell nothing, for since we give up the young lady to 
Stashko, Stashko must challenge him, and here the great 
point is that we challenge first.” | 

“When? At Pan Gideon’s a challenge is not proper. 
But here is Belchantska.” 

In fact Belchantska was not distant. On the edge of 
the forest stood the cross of Pan Gideon’s establishment, 
with a tin Saviour hanging between two spears; on the 
right, where the road turned round a pine wood, broad 
meadows were visible, with a line of alders on the edge 
of a river,and beyond the alders on the bank opposite and 
higher, were the leafless tops of tall trees, and smoke 
rising from cottages. Soon the retinue was moving past 
cottages, and when it had gone beyond fences and build- 
ings Pan Gideon’s dwelling was before the eyes of the 
horsemen, — a broad court surrounded by an old and de- 
cayed picket fence which in places was leaning. 

From times the most ancient no enemy had appeared 
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in that region, so no one had thought defence needful 
for the dwelling. In the broad court there were two 
dovecotes. On one side were the quarters for servants, 
on the other the storehouse, provision rooms, and a big 
cheese house made of planks and small timbers. Before 
the mansion and around the court were pillars with iron 
rings for the halters of horses; on each pillar a cap of 
frozen snow was fixed firmly. The mansion was old and 
broad, with a low roof of straw. In the court hunting 
dogs were rushing around, and among them a tame stork 
with a broken wing was walking securely ; the bird as it 
seemed had left its warm room a little earlier to get 
exercise and air in the cold courtyard. 

At the mansion the people were waiting for the com- 
pany, since Pan Gideon had sent a man forward with 
notice. The same man came out now to meet them and, 
bowing down, said to Pan Gideon, — 

“Pan Grothus, the starosta of Raygrod, has come.” 

“Jn God’s name!” cried Pan Gideon. “Has he been 
waiting long for me?” 

“Not an hour. He wished to go, but I told him that 
you were coming and in sight very nearly.” 

“Thou didst speak well.” Then he turned to the 
guests, — 

“T beg you, gentlemen, Pan Grothus is a relative 
through my wife. He is returning, it is evident, to 
Warsaw from his brother’s, for he is a deputy to the Diet. 
Please enter.” 

After a time they were all in the dining-room in pres- 
ence of the starosta of Raygrod, whose head almost grazed 
the ceiling, for in stature he surpassed the Bukoyemskis, 
and the rooms were exceedingly low in that mansion. 
Pan Grothus was a showy noble with an expression of 
wisdom, and the face and bald head of a statesman. A 
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sword scar on his forehead just over the nose and _ be- 
tween his two eyebrows seemed a firm wrinkle, giving his 
face a stern, and, as it were, angry aspect. But he smiled 
at Pan Gideon with pleasantness, and opened his arms to 
him, saying, — 

“Well, I, a guest, am now welcoming the host to his 
own mansion.” 

“A guest, a dear guest,” cried Pan Gideon. “God give 
thee health for having come to me, lord brother. What 
dost thou hear over there now in Warsaw ?” 

“Good news of private matters, of public also, for war 
is now coming.” 

“War? How is that? Are we making it?” 

“Not yet, but in March a treaty will be signed with 
the Emperor, then war will be certain.” 

Though even before the New Year there had been 
whispers of war with the Sultan, and there were those 
who considered it inevitable, the confirmation of these 
rumors from the lips of a person so notable, and in- 
timately acquainted with politics as Pan Grothus, im- 
posed on Pan Gideon and the guests in his mansion very 
greatly. Barely had the host, therefore, presented them 
to the starosta, when a conversation followed touching 
war, touching Tékoli and the bloody struggles throughout 
Hungary, from which, as from an immense conflagration, 
there was light over all parts of Austria and Poland. 
That was to be a mighty struggle, before which the 
Roman Cesar and all German lands were then trembling. 
Pan Grothus, skilled much in public matters, declared 
that the Porte would move half of Asia and all Africa, 
and appear with such strength as the world had not seen 
up to that day. But these previsions did not injure good- 
humor in any one. On the contrary they were listened 
to with rapture by young men, who were wearied by long 
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peace at home, and to whom war presented fields of glory, 
service, and even profit. 

When Mateush Bukoyemski heard the words of the 
starosta he so struck his knee with his palm that the 
sound was heard throughout the mansion. 

“Half Asia, and what in addition?” asked he “O 
pshaw ! Is that something new for us?” 

“Nothing new, thou speakest truth!” said the host, 
whose face, usually gloomy, was hghted up now with 
sudden gladness. “If that question is settled, the call to 
arms will be issued immediately, and the levies will begin 
without loitering.” 

“God grant this! God grant it at the earliest! Think 
now of that old Deviantkievich at Hotsim, blind of both 
eyes. His sons aimed his lance in the charge, and he 
struck on the Janissaries as well as any other man. But 
I have no sons.” 

“Well, lord brother, if there be any one who can stay 
at home rightfully you are that person,” said the starosta. 
“Tt is bad not to have a son in the war, worse not to have 
an eye, but worst of all not to have an arm.” 

“T accustomed both hands to the sabre,’ said Pan Gid- 
eon, “and in my teeth I can hold the bridle. Moveover, I 
should like to fall fighting on the field against pagans, not 
because the happiness of my life has been broken — not 
from revenge —no— but for this reason, speaking sin- 
cerely: I am old, I have seen much, I have meditated 
deeply, I have seen among men so much hatred, so much 
selfishness, so much disorder in this Commonwealth, I 
have seen our self-will, our disobedience and breaking of 
Diets,so much lawlessness of all sorts, that I say this here 
now to you. Many times in desperation have I asked the 
Lord God: Why, O Lord, hast thou created our Common- 
wealth, and created this people? I ask without answer 
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and it is only when the pagan sea swells, when that vile 
dragon opens its jaws to devour Christianity and man- 
kind, when, as you say, the Roman Cesar and all German 
lands are shivering in front of this avalanche, that I learn 
why God created us and imposed on us this duty. The 
Turks themselves know this. Other men may tremble, 
but we will not, as we have not trembled thus far; so let 
our blood flow to the very last drop, and let mine be 
mixed with the rest of it. Amen.” 

The eyes of Pan Gideon were glittering and he was 
moved very deeply, but still he let no tears fall from his 
eyes; it may be because he had cried them out so much 
earlier, and it may be because he was harsh to himself 
and to others. But Pan Grothus put his arm around his 
neck and then he kissed him on both cheeks. 

“ True, true,” said he. “There is much evil among us, 
and only with blood may our ransom from evil be effected. 
That service, that watching which God has given us, was 
predestined to our people. And the time is approaching 
in which we shall prove this. That is our real position. 
There are tidings that the avalanche of pagans will turn 
on Vienna; when it does we will go there and before the 
whole world show that we are purely Christ’s warriors, 
created in defence of the cross, and the faith of the 
Saviour. Other nations, who till now have lived without 
care behind our shoulders, will see in the clear day of 
heaven how our task is accomplished, and with God’s will, 
while the earth stands, our service and our glory will not 
leave us.” 

At these words enthusiasm seized the young men. The 
Bukoyemskis sprang up from their chairs, and called in 
loud voices, — 

“God grant it! When will the levies be? God grant 
ve 
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“The souls are tearing out of us,” said Stanislav. “ We 
are ready this minute.” 

Yatsek was the only man silent, and his face did not 
brighten. That news which filled all hearts with pleasure 
was for him a source of keen suffering and bitterness. 
His thoughts and his eyes ran to Panna Anulka who 
was passing along near the dining-room joyously, and 
with measureless complaint and reproach they spoke thus 
to her, — 

“Had it not been for thee I should have gone to some 
magnate, and though I might not have found fortune, I 
should have a horse and good arms in every case, and 
should go now with a regiment to find death, or else 
glory. Thy beauty, thy glances, those pleasant words, 
which at times thou didst throw like small alms at ime, 
have brought about this, that I am here on those last little 
fields of mine, well-nigh expiring from hunger. Because 
of thee I have not seen the great world. I have not 
gained any polish. In what have I offended that thou 
hast enslaved me, as it were, soul and body? And in 
truth I would rather perish than be without seeing thee 
for a twelvemonth. I have lost my last horse in hurry- 
ing to save thee, and now, in return for this, thou art 
laughing with another, and glancing at him most bewitch- 
ingly. But what shall Ido? Waris coming. Am TI to 
be a serving man, or be disgraced among foot soldiers ? 
What have I done that toward me thou art merciless ?” 

In this fashion did Yatsek Tachevski complain, he a 
man who felt his misery all the more keenly that he 
was a noble of great knightly family, though terribly im- 
poverished. And though it was not true that Panna 
Anulka had never had mercy on him, it was true that 
for her sake he had never gone out to the great world, but 
had remained with only two serfs on poor pasture land 
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where the first wants of life were beyond him. He was 
Seventeen years of age, and she thirteen, when he fell in 
love with her beyond memory, and for five years he had 
loved the girl each year increasingly, and each year with 
more gloominess, for hopelessly. Pan Gideon had re- 
ceived him with welcome at first, as the scion of a great 
knightly family to which in former days had belonged in 
those regions whole countrysides; but afterward, when he 
noted how matters were tending, he began to be harsh 
to him, and at times even cruel. He did not close the 
house against the man, it is true, but he kept him away 
from the young lady, since he had for her views and 
hopes of another kind altogether. Panna Anulka noting 
her power over Yatsek amused herself with him just as a 
young girl does with flowers in a meadow. At times she 
bends over one, at times she plucks one, at times she 
weaves one into her tresses, later she throws it away, 
and later thinks nothing of flowers, whatever, and still 
later on she searches out new ones. 

Yatsek had never mentioned his love to the young lady, 
but she knew of it perfectly, though she feigned not to know, 
and in general not to wish to know of anything which 
happened within him. She wondered at him, wondered 
how he pleased her. Once, when they were chasing some 
bees, she fell under his cloak and fondled up to his heart 
for a moment, but for two days she would not forgive him 
because of this. At times she treated him almost con- 
temptuously, and when it seemed to him that all had 
been ended forever, she, with one sweet look, one hearty 
word filled him with endless delight, and with hope be- 
yond limit. If at times, because of a wedding, or a name’s 
day, or a hunt in the neighborhood, he did not come 
for some days she was lonely, but when he did come she 
took revenge on him for her loneliness, and tormented 
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him long for it. He passed his worst moments when 
there were guests at the mansion, and there happened 
among them some young man who was clever and good- 
looking. Then Yatsek thought that in her heart there 
was not even the simplest compassion. Such were his 
thoughts now because of Pan Stanislav—and all that 
Pan Grothus had told of the coming war added bitterness 
to his cup, which was then overflowing. 

Self-control in Pan Gideon’s mansion was habitual with 
Yatsek, still, he could hardly sit to the end of the supper 
as he heard the words of the lady and Pan Stanislav. 
He saw, unhappy victim, that the other man pleased 
her, for he was in fact an adroit and agreeable young 
fellow, and far from being stupid. The talk at table 
turned always on the levies. Stanislav, learning from 
Pan Grotbus that perhaps the levies would be made 
under him in those regions, turned to the lady on a 
sudden, and asked, — 

“What regiment do you prefer?” 

“The hussars,” said she, looking at his shoulders. 

“ Because of the wings ?” 

“Yes. Once I saw hussars and thought them a heavenly 
army. I dreamt of them afterward two nights in succes- 
sion.” 

“T know not whether I shall dream when a hussar, but 
I know that I shall dream of you earlier, and of wings 
also.” 

“Why is that ?” 

“should dream of a real angel.” 

Panna Anulka dropped her eyes till a shade fell on her 
rosy cheeks from her eyelids. 

“Be a hussar,” said she, after an interval. 

Yatsek gritted his teeth, drew his palm over his moist- 
ened forehead, and during the supper he did not get word 
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or look from the lady. Only when they had risen from 
the table did a sweet, beloved voice sound at his ear. 

“But will you go to this war with the others?” 

“To die! to die!” answered Yatsek. 

And in that answer there was such a genuine, true 
groan of anguish that the voice was heard again, as if in 
sympathy, — 

“Why sadden us?” 

“No one will weep for me.” 

“How know you that?” said the voice now a third time. 

Then she slipped away to the other guests as swiftly as 
a dream vision, and bloomed, like a rose, at the other end 
of the drawing-room. 

Meanwhile, the two elder men sat after the meal over 
goblets of mead, and when they had discussed public ques- 
tions sufficiently they began to chat about private ones. 
Pan Grothus followed Panna Anulka with tender eyes 
for a time, and then said to Pan Gideon, -— 

“That is a brilliant spot over there. Just look at those 
young people who are flying lke moths round a candle. 
But that is no wonder, for were we not in years we too 
should be flying.” 

Pan Gideon waved his hand in displeasure. 

“ Swarms they are,—rustics, homespuns, nothing better.” 

“How so? Tachevski is not a homespun.” 

“No, but he is poor. The Bukoyemskis are not home- 
spuns; they even declare that they are kinsmen of Saint 
Peter, which may help them in heaven, but on earth they 
are nothing but foresters in the king’s wilderness.” 

Pan Grothus wondered at the relationship of the Buko- 
yemskis no less than had Pan Gideon when he heard of it 
the first time, so he fell to inquiring in detail, till at last 
he laughed heartily, and added, — 

“Saint Peter was a great apostle, and I have no wish to 
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detract from his honor; all the more, since feeling old, I 
shall soon need his influence. But between you and me, 
there is not much in this kinship to boast of — no, he was 
merely a fisherman. If you speak of Joseph, who came 
from King David,— well, you may talk to me.” 

“JT say only that there is no one here fit for the girl, 
either among those whom you see now under my roof, or 
in the whole neighborhood.” 

“But he who is sitting near Pani Vinnitski seems a 
nice gentleman.” 

“Tsyprianovitch ? Yes, he is; but Armenian by origin 
and of a family noble only three generations.” 

“Then why invite them? Cupid is traitorous, and 
before there is time to turn once the pudding may be 
cooked for you.” 

Pan Gideon, who, in presenting the young men had 
stated how much he owed them, explained now in detail 
about the wolves and the assistance, because of which he 
was forced to invite the young rescuers to his mansion 
through gratitude simply. 

“ True, true,” said Pan Grothus, “but in his own way 
Amor may cook the pudding before you have noticed it. 
This girl’s blood is not water.” 

“ Ai! she is a shppery weasel,” said Pan Gideon. “She 
can and will bite, but she will twist out besides from be- 
tween a man’s fingers, and no common person could catch 
her. Great blood has this inborn quality that it yields not, 
but rules and regulates. I am not of those who are led by 
the nose very easily, still, I yield to her often. It is true, 
that I owe much to the Sieninskis, but even if I did not 
there would be only slight difference. When she stands 
before me and puts a tress from one shoulder to the other, 
inclines her head to me, and glances, she gets what she 
wishes most frequently. And more than once do I think, 
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what a blessing of God, what an honor, that the last child, 
the last heiress of such a famed family, is under my roof 
tree. Of course you know of the Sicninskis— once all 
Podolia was theirs. In truth, the Sobieskis, the Dani- 
loviches, the Jolkevskis grew great through them. It is 
the duty of His Grace the King to remember this, — all 
the more since now almost nothing remains of those 
great possessions; and the girl, if she has any property, 
will have only that which remains after me to her.” 

“ But what will your relatives say in this matter?” 

“There are only distant Pangovskis, who will not 
prove kinship. But often my peace is destroyed by the 
thought that after me may come quarrels, with lawsuits 
and wrangling, as is common in this country. The rela- 
tives of my late wife are for me the great question. From 
my wife comes a part of my property, namely : the lands 
with this mansion.” 

“T shall not appear with a lawsuit,” said Pan Grothus, 
“but I would not guarantee as to others.” 

“That is it! That is it! I have been thinking of 
late to visit Warsaw and beg the king to be a guardian to 
this orphan, but his head is full now of other questions.” 

“Tf you had a son it would be a simple matter to give 
the girl to him,” 

Pan Gideon gazed at the starosta with a look so full of 
pain that the other stopped speaking. Both men were 
silent for a long time, till Pan Gideon said with emo- 
tion, —~ 

“To you IT might say, my lord brother, with Virgil, 
infandum jubes renovare dolorem (thou commandest me to 
call up unspeakable sorrow), That marriage would be 
simple — and I will tell you that had it not been for this 
simple method IT should have died long ago perhaps. My 


son while in childhood was stolen by the Tartars. People 
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have returned more than once from captivity among 
pagans when the memory of them had perished. Whole 
years have I looked for a miracle —whole years have | 
lived in the hope of it. To-day even, when I drink some- 
thing I think to myself well, perhaps now! God is 
greater than human imagining. But those moments of 
hope are very shortlived, while the pain is enduring and 
daily. No! Why deceive myself? My blood will not be 
mingled with that of the Sieninskis, and, if relatives rend 
what I have into fragments, this last child of the family 
to which I owe everything, will be without bread to nour- 
ish her.” 

Both drank in silence again. Pan Grothus was think- 
ing how to milden the pain which he had roused in Pan 
Gideon unwittingly, and how to console the man in suffer- 
ing. At last an idea occurred to him which he considered 
very happy. ‘“ Ai!” exclaimed he, “there is a way to do 
everything, and you, my lord brother, can secure bread for 
the girl without trouble.” 

“ How ?” asked Pan Gideon, with a certain disquiet. 

“Does it not happen often that old men take as wives 
even girls not full grown yet? An example in history is 
Konietspolski the grand hetman, who married a green girl, - 
though he was older than you are. It is true also, that, 
having taken too many youth-giving medicines, he died 
the first night after marriage, but neither Pan Makovski, 
pocillator of Radom, nor Pan Rudnitski lost their lives, 
though both had passed seventy. Besides, you are sturdy. 
Should the Lord again bless you, well, so much the better ; 
if not, you would leave in sufficiency and quiet the young 
widow, who might choose then the husband that pleased 
her.” 

Whether such an idea had ever come to Pan Gideon we 
may not determine; it suffices, that, after these words of 
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Pan Grothus, he was greatly confused, and, with a hand 
trembling somewhat, poured mead to the starosta till it 
flowed over the goblet, and the generous liquor dropped 
down to the floor after passing the table. 

“Let us drink to the success of Christian arms!” said 
he. 

“That in its time,” said Pan Grothus, following the 
course of his own thoughts still further; “and dwell in 
your own way on what I have said to you, for I have 
struck, as I think, the true point of the question.” 

“But why? What reason is there? Drink some 
more — ” 

Further words were interrupted by the movement of 
chairs at the larger table. Pani Vinnitski and Panna 
Anulka wished to retire to their chamber. The voice of 
the young lady, as resonant as a bell made of silver, re- 
peated: “Good-night, good-night;” then she courtesied 
prettily to Pan Grothus, kissed the hand of Pan Gideon, 
touched his shoulder with her nose and her forehead cat 
fashion, and vanished. Pan Stanislav, the Bukoyemskis, 
and Yatsek went out soon after the ladies. The two older 
men only remained inthe dining-room and conversed long 
in it, for Pan Gideon commanded to bring still better 
mead in another decanter. 


CHAPTER II 


WHETHER by chance or a trick of the young lady is un- 
known to us; it suffices, however, that the four Bukoyem- 
skis received a large chamber in an outbuilding, and Pan 
Stanislav with Yatsek a smaller one near it. This con- 
fused the two men no little, and then, so as not to speak 
to each other, they began straightway the htany and 
continued it longer than was usual. But when they had 
finished there followed a silence which annoyed both of 
them, for though their feelings toward each other were 
unfriendly, they felt that they might not betray them, and 
that they should for a time, and especially at the house of 
Pan Gideon, show politeness. 

Yatsek ungirded his sabre, drew it out of the scabbard, 
looked at the edge by the light of the chimney, and fell 
to rubbing the blade with his handkerchief. 

“ After frost,” said he half to himself, half to Stanislav, 
“a sabre sweats in a warm chamber, and rust appears on 
it straightway.” 

“And last night it must have frozen solidly,” said 
Stanislav. 

He spoke without evil intention, and only because it 
occurred to him that Tachevski had been in a splitting 
frost all the night previous; but Yatsek placed the point 
of his blade on the floor, and looked quickly into the eyes 
of the other man. 

“ Are you referring to this, — that I sat on a pine tree?” 

“Yes,” replied Stanislav, with simplicity; “of course 
there was no stove there.” 
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“But what would you have done in my position ?” 

Stanislav wished to answer “ the same that you did,” but 
the question was put to him sharply, so he answered, — 

“Why break my head over that, since I was not in it ?” 

Anger flashed for an instant on the face of Pan Yatsek, 
but to restrain himself he began to blow on the sabre and 
rub the blade with still greater industry. At last he re- 
turned it to the scabbard, and added, — 

“God sends adventures and accidents.” 

And his eyes, which one moment earlier had been 
gleaming, were covered again with the usual sadness, for 
just then he remembered his one friend, the horse, which 
those wolves had torn to pieces. 

Meanwhile the door opened and the four Bukoyemskis 
walked into the chamber. 

“The frost has weakened, and the snow sends up steam,” 
said Mateush. 

“There will be fog,” added Yan. 

And then they took note of Yatsek, whom they had not 
seen the first moment. 

“Oh art thou in such company?” asked Lukash, as he 
turned to Stanislav. 

All four brothers put their hands on their hips and cast 
challenging glances at Yatsek. 

Yatsek seized a chair and, pushing it to the middle of 
the chamber, turned to the Bukoyemskis with a sudden 
movement; then he sat astride of the chair, as on horse- 
back, rested his elbows on the back of it, raised his head, 
and answered with equally challenging glances. Thus 
were they opposed then; he, with feet stretching widely 
apart in his Swedish boots, they, shoulder to shoulder, 
quarrelsome, threatening, enormous. 

Stanislav saw that it was coming to a quarrel, but he 
wished to laugh at the same time. Thinking that he could 
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hinder a collision at any instant he let them gaze at one 
another. 

“Eh, what a bold fellow,” thought he of Yatsek, “noth- 
ing confuses him.” 

The silence continued, at once unendurable and ridicu- 
lous. Yatsek himself felt this, also, for he was the first 
man to break it. 

“Sit down, young sirs,” said he, “not only do I invite, 
but I beg you.” 

The Bukoyemskis looked at one another with astonish- 
ment, this new turn confused them. 

“ How is this?) What is it? Of what is he thinking?” 

“TI beg you, I beg you,” repeated Yatsek, and he pointed 
to benches. 

“We stay as we are, for it pleases us, dost under- 
stand ?” 

“Too much ceremony.” 

“What ceremony?” cried Lukash. “ Dost thou claim 
to be a senator, or a bishop, thou — thou Pompeius!” 

Yatsek did not move from the chair, but his back began 
to quiver as if from sudden laughter. 

“But why call me Pompeius?” inquired he. 

“ Because the name fits thee.” 

“But it may be because thou art a fool,” replied Yatsek. 

“ Strike, whoso believes in God!” shouted Yan. 

Evidently Yatsek had had talk enough also, for some- 
thing seemed to snatch him from the chair on a sudden, 
and he sprang like a cat toward the brothers. 

“ Listen, ye road-blockers,” said he with a voice cold as 
steel, “ what do ye want of me?” 

“ Blood!” cried Mateush. 

“Thou wilt not squirm away from us this time!” 
shouted Marek. “Come out at once,” said he, grasping 
toward his side for a sabre. 
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But Stanislav pushed in quickly between them. 

“JT will not permit,” cried he. “This is another man’s 
dwelling.” 

“True,” added Yatsek, “this is another man’s dwelling, 
and I will not injure Pan Gideon. I will not cut you up 
under his roof, but 1 will find you to-morrow.” 

“We will find thee to-morrow !” roared Mateush. 

“Ye have sought conflicts and raised pretexts all day, 
why, 1 cannot tell, for | have nol known you, nor have 
ye known me, but ye must answer for this, and because 
ye have insulted me 1 would meet not four men but ten 
like you.” 

“Qho! oho! One will suffice thee. It is clear,” cried 
out Yan, “that thou hast not heard of the Bukoyemskis.” 

“JT have spoken of four,” said Yatsek, turning on a 
sudden to Stanislav, “but perhaps you will join with these 
cavaliers ?” 

Stanislav bowed politely. 

“ Since you make the inquiry —” 

“But we first, and according to seniority,” said the 
Bukoyemskis. “We will not withdraw from that. We 
have settled it, and will cut down any man who interferes 
with us.” 

Yatsek looked quickly at the brothers, and in one 
moment divined, as he thought, the arrangement, and he 
paled somewhat. 

“So that is il!” said he again to Stanislav; “thou 
hast hirelings, and art standing behind them. By my 
faith the method seems certain, and very safe, bub whether 
it is noble and knightly is another point. In what a com- 
pany do I find myself?” 

On hearing this opinion which disgraced him, Stanis- 
lav, though he had a mild spirit by nature, felt the blood 
rush to his visage. The veins swelled on his forehead, 
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lightning flashed from his eyes, his teeth were gritting 
terribly, and he grasped the hilt of his sabre. 

“Come out ! Come out this instant!” cried he in a voice 
choked with anger. 

Sabres flashed ; it was bright in the chamber, for light 
fell on the steel blades from a torch in the chimney, 
But three of the Bukoyemskis sprang between the oppo- 
nents and stood in a line there, the fourth caught 
_ Stanislav by the shoulders. 

“By the dear God, restrain thyself, Stashko! We are 
ahead of thee!” 

“ We are ahead of thee!” cried the three others. 

“Unhand me!” screamed Stanislav, hoarsely. 

“We are ahead!” 

“Unhand me !” 

“Hold Stashko, ye, and I will settle with this man 
while ye are holding him,” shouted Mateush ; and seizing 
Yatsek he dragged him aside to begin at him straightway, 
but Yatsek with presence of mind pulled himself free 
of Mateush, and sheathed his sword, saying, — 

“T choose the man who is to fight first and the time. 
So I tell you to-morrow, and in Vyrambki, not here.” 

“Ob thou wilt not sneak away from us! Now! now!” 

But Yatsek crossed his arms on his breast. “Ha, if ye 
wish without fighting to kill me under the roof of our 
host, let me know it.” 

At this rage seized the brothers; they stamped the floor 
with their boot-heels, pulled their mustaches, and panted 
hike wild bears. But since they feared infamy no man 
of them had the daring to rush at Tachevski. 

“To-morrow, I tell you! Say to Pan Gideon that ye 
are going to visit me, and inquire for the road to Vy- 
rambki. Beyond the brook stands a crucifix since the 
time of the pestilence. There I will wait for you at mid- 
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day to-morrow, and there, with God’s help I will finish 
you!” 

He uttered the last words as if with sorrow, then he 
opened the door and walked out of the chamber. In the 
yard the dogs ran around Yatsek, and knowing him well, 
fondled up to him. He turned without thinking toward 
the posts near the windows, as if looking for his horse 
there; then, remembering that that horse was no longer 
alive, he sighed, and, feeling the cool breath of air, re- 
peated in spirit, — 

“The wind is blowing always in the eyes of the poor 
man. I will walk home.” 

Meanwhile, Stanislav was wringing his hands from fierce 
pain and anger, while saying to the Bukoyemskis, with 
terrible bitterness, — 

“Who asked you to do this?) My worst enemy could 
not have hurt me more than have you with your service.” 

They pitied him immensely, and fell to embracing him, 
one after the other. 

“Stashko,” said Mateush. “They sent us a decanter 
for the night; give thyself comfort for God’s sake.” 


CHAPTER III 


THE world was still gray when Father Voynovski was 
clattering along through deep snow with a lantern to the 
doves, partridges, and rabbits which he kept in his granary 
in a special enclosure. A tame fox with bells on her 
neck followed his footsteps; at his side went a Spitz dog 
and a porcupine. Winter sleep did not deaden the latter 
in the warm room of the priest’s house. The beasts and 
their master, when they had crossed the yard slowly, 
stopped under the out-jutting straw eaves of the granary, 
from which long icicles were hanging. The lantern 
swayed, the key was heard in the lock, the bolt whined, 
the door squeaked louder than the key, and the old man 
went in with his animals. After a while he took his 
seat on a block, placed his lantern on a second block, 
and put between his knees a linen bag holding grain and 
also cabbage leaves. He began then to yawn aloud and 
to empty the bag on the floor there in front of him. 
Before he had finished three rabbits advanced from 
dark corners jumping toward hima; next were seen the 
eyes of doves, glittering and bead-like in the light of the 
lantern; then rust-colored partridges, moving their heads 
on lithe necks as they came on in close company. Being 
the most resolute, the pigeons fell straightway to hammer- 
ing the floor with their bills, while the partridges moved 
with more caution, looking now at the falling grain, now 
at the priest, and now at the she fox; with her they had 
been acquainted a long time, since, taken as chicks the 
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past summer and reared from being little, they saw the 
beast daily. 

The priest kept on throwing grain, muttering morning 
prayer as he did so: “Pater noster, qui es in coelis, sancti- 
jicetur nomen—” Here he stopped and turned to the 
fox, and she, while touching his side, trembled as if a 
fever were shaking her. 

“ Ah, the skin on thee trembles as soon as thou seest 
them. It is the same every day. Learn to keep down 
thy inborn appetite, for thou hast good food at all seasons 
and sufferest no hunger. Where did I stop?” Here he 
closed his eyes as if waiting for an answer, and since he 
did not have it he began at the first words: “ Pater noster, 
qua es in coelis, sanctificetur nomen Tuum, adveniat reg- 
num Tuum.” 

And again he halted. 

“ Ah, thou art squirming,” said he, putting his hand on 
the back of the she fox. “There is such a vile nature in 
thee, that not only must thou eat, but commit murder also. 
Catch her, Filus, by the tail, and bite her if she does any 
injury — Adveniat regnum Twum — Oh such a daughter! 
Thou wouldst say, I know, that men are glad too, to eat 
partridges; but know this, that a man gives them peace 
during fast days, while in thee the soul of that vile Luther 
is sitting, for thou wouldst eat meat on good Friday — Fiat 
voluntas Tua — Trus ! trus ! trus !— sicut in coclo —here 
are both one with the other!—cé in terra.” And thus 
speaking he threw the cabbage and then the grain, scold- 
ing the doves somewhat that, though spring was not near 
yet, they walked around one another frequently, cooing and 
strutting. 

At last, when he had emptied the bag he rose, raised 
the lantern, and was preparing to go, when Yatsek appeared 
on the threshold. 
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«Ah, Yatsus!” cried the priest, “art thou here — what 
art thou doing so early ?” 

Yatsek kissed the priest’s hand, and answered, — 

“T have come to confession, my benefactor, and at early 
mass I should like to approach the Lord’s table.” 

“To confession? That is well, but what has so urged 
thee? Tell, but right off, for this is not without reason.” 

“T will tell truly. I must fight a duel this day, and 
since in fighting with five men an accident is more likely 
than with one, I should like to clear my soul of offences.” 

“With five men? God’s wounds! But what didst thou 
do to them ?” 

“Tt is just this: that I did nothing. They sought a 
quarrel, and they have challenged me.” 

“Who are they ?” 

“The Bukoyemskis, who are foresters, and Tsypriano- 
vitch from Yedlinka.” 

“T know them. Come to the house and tell how it 
happened.” 

They went out of the granary, but when half-way to 
the house the priest stopped on a sudden, looked into 
Tachevski’s eyes quickly, and said, — 

“Hear me, Yatsek, there is a woman in this quarrel.” 

The other smiled; with some melancholy. 

“There is, and there is not,” said he, “ for really, she is 
the question, but she is innocent.” 

“Ah, ha! innocent! they are all innocent. But dost 
thou know what Ecclesiastes says of women?” 

“T do not remember, benefactor.” 

“Neither do I remember all, but what I have forgotten 
I will read in the house to thee. ‘Invent amariorem 
morte mulierem, quae laqueus (says he) venatorum est et 
sagena cor ejus. (1 have found woman more bitter than 
death. Her heart is a trap anda snare). And farther on 
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he adds something, but at the end he says: ‘ Qui placet 
Deo, effugret illam, qui autem peccator est, capietur ab alla,’ 
(Whoso is pleasing to God will escape her, but whoso is 
a sinner will be caught by her.) JI have warned thee not 
one time but ten not to loiter in that mansion — and now 
the blow strikes thee.” 

“Th, it is easier for you to warn than for me not to 
visit,” answered Yatsek, with a sigh. 

“ Nothing good will meet thee in that house.” 

“True,” said the young man, quietly. 

And they went on in silence, but the priest with a face 
of anxiety, for with his whole soul he loved Yatsek. 
When his father had died of the pestilence, the young 
man was left in the world without any near relative, 
without property, having only a very few serfs in Vyr- 
ambki. The old priest cared for him tenderly. He could 
not give the youth property, for he with the soul of an 
angel distributed to the needy all that his poor parish 
gave him; still, he helped Yatsek in secret, and besides, he 
watched over him, taught him, not only what was in books, 
but the whole art of knighthood. For in his day that 
priest had been a famed warrior, a comrade and friend of 
the glorious Pan Michael. He had been with Charnyetski, 
he had gone through the whole Swedish conflict, and only 
when all had been finished did he put on the robe of a 
cleric, because of a ghastly misfortune. He loved Yatsek, 
in whom he valued, not simply the son of a famed 
knightly family, but a serious, lofty soul, just such as his 
own was. So he was grieved over the man’s immense 
poverty, and that ill-fated love which had seized him. 
Because of this love, the young man, instead of seeking 
bread and fame in the great world of action, was wasting 
himself and leading a half peasant life in that dark little 
corner. Hence he felt a determined dislike for the house 
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of Pan Gideon, taking it ill of Pan Gideon himself that he 
was so cruel to his people. As to Father Voynovski, 
those “worms of the earth”! were as dear as the apple of 
his eye to him, but besides them he loved also everything 
living, as well those pets which he scolded, as birds, 
fish, and even the frogs which croak and sing in the sun- 
warmed waters during summer. 

There walked, however, in that robe of a priest, not only 
an angel but, besides, an ex-warrior; hence when he learned 
that his Yatsek must fight with five enemies he thought 
only of this: how that young man would prosper, and 
would he come out of the struggle undefeated ? 

“Thou wilt not yield ?” asked he, halting at the thresh- 
old, “for I have taught thee what I knew myself, and 
what Pan Michael showed me.” 

“T should not like to let them slash me to death,” 
replied Yatsek, with modesty, “for a great war with the 
Turks is approaching.” 

At this the eyes of the old man flashed up like stars. 
In one moment he seized Yatsek by the button loop of his 
coat and fell to inquiring, — 

“Praised be the name of the Lord! How dost thou 
know this? Who told thee ?” 

“ Pan Grothus, the starosta,” answered the young man. 

Long did the conversation of Yatsek continue with the 
priest, long was his confession till Mass time, and when 
at last after Mass they were both in the house and had 
sat down to heated beer at the table, the mind of the old 
man was haunted continually by thoughts of that war with 
the pagan. Therefore he fell to complaining of the cor- 
ruption of manners and the decay of devotion in the 
Commonwealth. 

“My God!” said he, “ the field of salvation and glory 
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is open to men, but they prefer private quarrels and the 
slaughter of one another. Though ye have the chance to 
give your own blood in defence of the cross and the faith, 
ye are willing to spill the blood of a brother. For whom ? 
for what reason? For personal squabbles, or women, or 
similar society nonsense. I know this vice to be inveter- 
ate in the Commonweath, and mea culpa, for in time of 
vain sinful youth I myself was a slave to it. In winter 
camps, when the armies think mainly of idleness and 
drinking, there is no day without duels; but in fact the 
church forbids duels, and punishes for fighting them. 
Duelling is sinful at all times, and before a Turkish war 
the sin is the greater, for then every sabre is needed, and 
every sabre serves God and religion. Therefore our king, 
who is a defender of the faith, detests duels, and in the 
field in the face of the enemy, when martial law dictates, 
they are punished severely.” 

“But the king in his youth fought more than one, and 
more than two duels,” said Yatsek. “ Moreover, what can 
I do, revered Father? I did not challenge. They called 
me out. Can I fail to meet them ?” 

“Thou canst not, and therefore my soul is confounded. 
Ah, God will be on the side of the innocent.” 

Yatsek began to take farewell, for midday was not more 
than two hours from him, and a road of some length was 
before him. 

“Wait,” said the priest. “I will not let thee leave in 
this fashion. I will have my man make the sleigh ready, 
put straw in it, and go to the meeting-place. For if at 
Pan Gideon’s they knew nothing of the duel, they will 
send no assistance, and how will it be if one of them, or 
if thou, be wounded severely ? Hast thought of this ?” 

“T have not, and they have not thought, that is certain.” 

“ Ah, seest thou! I will go too. I will not be on the 
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field, I will stay at thy house in Vyrambki. I will take 
with me the sacrament, and a boy with a bell too, for who 
knows what may happen? It is not proper for a priest 
to witness such actions, but except that, I should be 
there with great willingness, were it only to freshen thy 
courage.” 

Yatsek looked at him with eyes as mild as a maiden’s. 
“God reward,” said he, “but I shall not lose courage, 
for even if I had to lay down my life —” 

“ Better be silent,” broke in the priest. “ Art thou not 
sorry not to be nearing the Turk — and not to be meeting 
a death of more glory ?” 

“T am, my benefactor, but I shall try that those man- 
eaters do not gulp me down at one effort.” 

Father Voynovski thought a moment and added, — 

“But if I were to go to the field and explain the re- 
ward which would meet them in heaven, were they to die 
at the hands of the pagan, perhaps they would give up 
the duel.” 

“God prevent!” exclaimed Yatsek. “They would think 
that I sent thee. God prevent! Better that I go to them 
straightway than listen to such speeches.” 

“Tam powerless,” said the priest. “Let us go.” 

He summoned his servant and ordered him to attach 
the horse with all haste to the sleigh; then he and 
Yatsek went out to assist the man. But when the priest 
saw the horse on which Yatsek had come, he pushed 
back in amazement. 

“Inthe name of the Father and the Son, where didst 
thou find such a poor little creature ?” 

And indeed at the fence stood a sorry small nag, with 
shaggy head drooping low, and cheeks with long hair 
hanging down from them. The beast was not greatly 
larger than a she goat. 
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“T borrowed it from a peasant. See, how I might go 
to the Turkish war!” 

And he laughed painfully. 

To this the priest answered, — 

“No matter on what thou goest, if thou come home 
on a Turkish war-horse, and may God give thee this, 
Yatsus; but meanwhile put the saddle on my beast, for 
thou canst not go on this poor little wretch to those 
nobles.” 

They arranged everything then, and moved forward, — 
the priest with the church boy and bell and a driver for 
the sleigh, and Yatsek on horseback. The day was 
monotonous and misty in some sort; for a thaw had set- 
tled down and snow covered the frozen ground deeply, 
but its surface had softened considerably, so that horse- 
hoofs sank without noise and sleigh-runners moved along 
the road quietly. Not far beyond Yedlina they met 
loads of wood and peasants walking near them; these 
people knelt at the sound of the bell, thinking that the 
priest was going with the Lord God to a dying man. 
Then began fields lying next to the forest, — fields white 
and empty; these were covered with haze. Flocks of 
crows were flying over them. Nearer the forest the haze 
became denser and denser, descended, filled all the space, 
and stretched upward. When they had advanced some- 
what farther, the two men heard cawing, but the crows 
were invisible. The bushes at the roadside were ghost- 
like. The world had lost its usual sharp outlines, and 
was changed into some kind of region deceitful, un- 
certain, — delusive and blurred in near places, but en- 
tirely unknown in the distance. 

Yatsek advanced along the silent snow, thinking over 
the battle awaiting him, but thinking more over Panna 


Anulka; and half to himself and half to her he solilo- 
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quized in spirit: “My love for thee has been always un- 
changeable, but I have no joy in my heart from it. Eh! 
in truth I had little joy earlier from other things. But 
now, if I could even embrace thy dear feet for one instant, 
or hear a good word from thee, or even know that thou art 
sorry if evil befalls me — All between me and thee is 
like that haze there before me, and thou thyself art as if 
out beyond the haze. | see nothing, and know not what 
will be, nor what will meet me, nor what will happen.” 

And Yatsek felt that deep sadness was besieging his 
spirit, just as dampness was besieging his garments. 

“But L prefer that all should be ended, and quickly,” 
said he, sighing. 

Father Voynovski was attacked also by thoughts far 
from gladsome, and said in his own mind, — 

“The poor boy has grieved to the utmost. He has not 
used his youth, he has gnawed himself through this il- 
fated love of his, and now those Bukoyemskis will cut 
him to pieces. The other day at Kozenitse they hacked 
Pan Korybski after the festival. And even though they 
should not cut up Yatsek, nothing useful can come of 
this duel. My God! this lad is pure gold ; and he is the 
last sprout from a great trunk of knightliness. Ie is the 
last drop of nourishing blood in his family. Tf he could 
only save himself this time! In God is my hope that. he 
has not forgotten those two blows,—one a feint under 
the arm with a side spring, the other with a whirl through 
the cheek. Yatsek!” 

sub Yatsek did not hear, for he had ridden ahead, and 
the call from the old man was not repeated. On the eon- 
trary, he was troubled very seriously on remembering that 
a priest who was going with the Sacrament should not 
think of such subjeets. He fell then to repenting and 
imploring the Lord God for pardon. 
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Still, he was more and more grieved in his spirit. He 
was mastered by an evil foreboding and felt almost certain 
that that strange duel without seconds would end in the 
worst manner possible for Yatsek. 

Meanwhile they reached the crossroad which lay on 
the right toward Vyrambki, and on the left toward Pan 
Gideon’s. The driver stopped as had been commanded. 
Yatsek approached the sleigh then and dismounted. 

“Twill go on foot to the crucifix, for I should not know 
what to do with this horse while the sleigh is taking you 
to my house and coming back to me. They are there now, 
it may be.” 

“It is not noon yet, though near it,” said the priest, and 
his voice was changed somewhat. “But what a haze! 
Ye will have to grope in this duel.” 

“ We can see well enough !” 

The cawing of crows and of daws was heard then above 
them a second time. 

“Yatsek !” 

“T am listening.” 

«Since thou hast come to this conflict, remember the 
Knights of Tachevo.” 

“They will not be ashamed of me, father, —they will 
not.” 

And the priest remarked that Yatsek’s face had grown 
pitiless, his eyes had their usual sadness, but the maiden 
mildness had gone from them. 

“That is well. Kneel down now,” said he “TI will 
bless thee, and make thou the sign of the cross on thy- 
self before opening the struggle.” 

Then he made the sign of the cross on Yatsek’s head as 
he knelt on the snow there. 

The young man tied the horse behind the sleigh at 
the side of the poor little nag of the peasant, kissed the 
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priest’s hand, and walked off toward that crucifix at the 
place of the duel. 

“Come back to me in health!” cried the priest after 
Yatsek. 

At the cross there was no one. Yatsek passed around 
the figure repeatedly, then sat on a stone at the foot of 
the crucifix and waited. 

Round about immense silence was brooding ; only great 
tear-like drops, formed of dense haze, and falling from 
the arms of the crucifix, struck with low sound the soft 
snow bank. That quiet, filled with a certain sadness, and 
that hazy desert, filled with a new wave of sorrow the 
heart of the young man. He felt lonely to a point never 
known to him earlier. “{ndeed I am as much alone in 
the world as that stick there,” said he to himself, “and 
thus shall I be till death comes to me.” And he waved 
his hand. “ Well, let it end some time!” 

With growing bitterness he thought that his opponents 
were not in a hurry, because they were joyous. They were 
sitting at Pan Gideon’s conversing with “her,” and they 
could look at “ her” as much as might please them. 

But he was mistaken, for they too were hastening. 
After a while the sound of loud talking came up to him, 
and in the white haze quivered the four immense forms 
of the Bukoyemskis, and a fifth one,— that of Pan Stan- 
islav, somewhat smaller, 

They talked in loud voices, for they were quarrelling 
about this: who should fight first with Tachevski. For 
that matter the Bukoyemskis were always disputing 
among themselves about something, but this time their 
dispute struck Stanislav, who was trying to show them 
that he, as the most deeply offended, should in that fight 
be the first man. All grew silent, however, in view of 
the cross,and of Yatsek standing under it. They removed 
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their caps, whether out of respect for the Passion of Christ, 
or in greeting to their enemy, may be left undecided. 

Yatsek inclined to them in silence, and drew his 
weapon, but the heart in his breast beat unquietly at the 
first moment, for they were in every case five against one, 
and besides, the Bukoyemskis had simply a terrible aspect, 
— big fellows, broad shouldered, with broomlike mustaches, 
on which the fog had settled down in blue dewdrops; 
their brows were forbidding, and in their faces was a kind 
of brooding and murderous enjoyment, as if this chance 
to spill blood caused them gladness. 

“Why do TI place this sound head of mine under the 
Evangelists?” thought Yatsek. But at that moment of 
alarm, indignation at those roysterers seized him, — those 
men whom he hardly knew, whom he had never injured, 
but who, God knew for what reason, had fastened to him, 
and had come now to destroy him if possible. 

So in spirit he said to them: “ Wait a while, O ye road- 
blockers! Ye have brought your lives hither!” 

His cheeks took on color, and his teeth gritted fiercely, 
They, meanwhile, stripped their coats off and rolled up 
the sleeves of their jupans. This they did without need 
all together, but they did it since each thought that he 
was to open the duel. 

At last they all stood in a row with drawn sabres, and 
Yatsek, stepping towards them, halted, and they looked at 
one another in silence. 

Pan Stanislav interrupted them, — 

“T will serve you first.” 

“No! I first, I first!” repeated all the Bukoyemskis in 
a chorus. 

And when Stanislav pushed forward they seized him 
by the elbows. 

Again a quarrel began, in which Stanislav reviled them 
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as outlaws. They jeered at him as a dandy, among them- 
selves the term “dogbrother” was frequent. Yatsek was 
shocked at this, and added, — 

“T have never seen cavaliers of this kind.” And he 
put his sabre into the scabbard. 

“ Choose, or I will go!” said he, with a loud voice, and 
firmly. 

“Choose, thou!” cried Stanislav, hoping that on him 
would the choice fall. 

Mateush began shouting that he would not permit any 
small whipper-snapper to manage them, and he shouted 
so that his front teeth, which, being very long, lke the 
teeth of a rabbit, were shining beneath his mustaches; but 
he grew silent when Yatsek, drawing his sabre, again indi- 
cated him with the edge of it, and added, “ I choose thee.” 

The remaining brothers and Stanislav drew back at 
once, seelng that they would never agree, in another way, 
but their faces grew gloomy, for, knowing the strength of 
Mateush they felt almost certain that no work would be 
left them when he had finished. 

“ Begin!” called out Stanislav. 

Tachevski felt at the first blow the strength of his en- 
emy, for in his own grasp the sabre blade quivered. He 
warded the blow off, however, and warded off, also, the 
second one. 

“He has less skill than strength,’ thought Tachevski, 
after the third blow. Then, crouching somewhat, for a 
better spring, he pressed on with impetus. 

The other three, inclining downward the points of their 
sabres, stood open-mouthed, following the course of the 
struggle. They saw now that Tachevski too “ knew things,” 
and that with him it would not be easy. Soon they 
thought that he knew things very accurately, and alarm 
seized the brothers, for, despite endless bickering they 
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loved one another immensely. The cry, “Ha!” was rent 
from the breast, now of one, and now of another, as each 
keener blow struck. 

Meanwhile the blows became quicker and quicker; at 
last they were lightning-like. 

The spectators saw clearly that Tachevski was gaining 
more confidence. He was calm, but he sprang around like 
a wild-cat and his eyes shot out ominous flashes. 

“Tt is bad!” thought Stanislav. 

That moment a cry was heard. Mateush’s sabre fell. 
He raised both hands to his head and dropped to the earth, 
his face in one instant being blood-covered. 

At sight of that the three younger brothers bellowed 
like bulls, and in the twinkle of an eye rushed with rage 
at Tachevski, not intending, of course, to attack him to- 
gether, but because each wished to be first in avenging 
Mateush. 

And they perhaps would have swept Tachevski apart 
on their sabres if Stanislav, springing in to assist him, 
had not cried with all the power in his bosom, — 

“Shame! Away! Murderers, not nobles! Shame! 
Away ! or you must deal with me, murderers! Away!” And 
he slashed at the brothers till they came to their senses. 
But at this time Mateush had risen on his hands and 
turned toward them a face which was as if a mask made 
of blood had just covered it. Yan, seizing him by the 
armpits, seated him on the snow. Lukash hurried also to 
give him assistance. 

But Tachevski pushed up to Marek, who was geritting 
his teeth, and repeated in a quick voice, as if fearing lest 
the common attack might repeat itself, — 

“Tf you please! If you please!” 

And the sabres were clanking a second time ominously. 
But with Marek, who was as much stronger than his 
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enemy as he was less dexterous, Tachevski had short work. 
Marek used his great sabre like a flail, so that Yatsek at 
the third blow struck his right shoulder-blade, cut through 
the bone, and disarmed him. 

Now Lukash and Yan understood that a very ugly task 
was before them, and that the slender young man was a 
wasp in reality, —a wasp which it would have been wise 
not to irritate. But with increased passion, they stood now 
against him to a struggle which ended as badly for them 
as it had for their elders. Lukash, cut through his cheek 
to the gums, fell with impetus, and, besides, struck a stone 
which the deep snow had hidden; while from Yan, the 
most dexterous of the brothers, his sabre, together with one 
of his fingers, fell to the ground at the end of some minutes. 

Yatsek, without a scratch, gazed at his work, as it were, 
with astonishment, and those sparks which a moment be- 
fore had been glittering in his eyeballs began now to 
quench gradually. With his left hand he straightened 
his cap, which during the struggle had slipped somewhat 
over his right ear, then he removed it, breathed deeply 
once and a second time, turned to the cross, and said, half 
to himself and half to Stanislav, — 

“God knows that I am innocent.” 

“ Now it is my turn,” said Stanislav. “But you are pant- 
ing, perhaps you would rest; meanwhile I will put their 
cloaks on my comrades, lest this damp cold may chill 
them ere help comes.” 

“Help is near,” said Tachevski. “Over therein the mist is 
a sleigh sent by Father Voynovski, and he himself is at my 
house. Permit me. I will go for the sleigh in which those 
gentlemen will feel easier than here on this snow field.” 

And he started while Stanislav went to cover the Buko- 
yemskis who were sitting arm to arm in the snow, except 
Yan, the least wounded. Yan on his knees was in front 
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of Mateush, holding up his own right hand lest blood 
might flow from the finger stump too freely; in his left 
he held snow with which he was washing the face of 
~ his brother. 

“ How are ye?” asked Stanislav. 

“ Ah, he has bitten us, the son of a such a one!” said 
Lukash, and he spat blood abundantly; “but we will 
avenge ourselves.” 

“T cannot move my arm at all, for he cut the bone,” 
added Marek. “Eh, the dog! Eh!” 

* And Mateush is cut over the brows!” called out Yan; 
“the wound should be covered with bread and spider-web 
but I will staunch the blood with snow for the present.” 

“Tf my eyes were not filled with blood,” said Mateush, 
“T would —” 

But he could not finish since blood loss had weakened 
him, and he was interrupted by Lukash who had been 
borne away suddenly by anger. 

“But he is cunning, the dog blood! He stings like a 
gnat, though he looks like a maiden.” 

“Tt is just that cunning,” said Yan, “ which I cannot 
pardon.” 

Further conversation was interrupted by the snorting 
of horses. The sleigh appeared in the haze dimly, and 
next it was there at the side of the brothers. Out of the 
sleigh sprang Tachevski, who commanded the driver to 
step down and help them. 

The man looked at the Bukoyemskis, took in the whole 
case with a glance, and said not a word, but on his face 
was reflected, as it seemed, disappointment, and, turning 
toward the horses, he crossed himself. Then the three 
men fell to raising the wounded. The brothers protested 
against the assistance of Yatsek, but he stopped them. 

“Tf ye gentlemen had wounded me, would ye leave 
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me unassisted? This is the service of a noble which one 
may not meet with neglect or refusal.” 

They were silent, for he won them by these words — 
somewhat, and after a while they were lying upon straw 
in the broad sleigh more comfortably, and soon they were 
warmer. 

“Whither shall I go?” asked the driver. 

“Wait. Thou wilt take still another,’ answered Stan- 
islav, and turning to Yatsek, he said to him, — 

“ Well, gracious sir, it is our time !” 

“Oh, it is better to drop this,” said Yatsek, regarding 
him with a look almost friendly. “That God there knows 
why this has happened, and you took my part when these 
gentlemen together attacked me. Why should you and I 
fight a duel ?” 

“We must and will fight,” replied Stanislav, coldly. 
“You have insulted me, and, even if you had not, my 
name is in question at present —do you understand? 
Though I were to lose hfe, though this were to be my 
last hour — we must fight.” 

“Let it be so! but against my will,” said Tachevski. 

And they began. Stanislav, had more skill than the 
brothers, but he was weaker than any of them. It was 
clear that he had been taught by better masters, and that 
his practice had not been confined to inns and markets. 
He pressed forward quickly, he parried with readiness and 
knowledge. Yatsek, in whose heart there was no hatred, 
and who would have stopped at the lesson given the 
Bukoyemskis, began to praise him. 

“With you,” said he, “the work is quite different. 
Your hand was trained by no common swordsman.” 

“Too bad that you did not train it!” said Stanislav. 

And he was doubly rejoiced, first at the praise, and 
then because he had given answer, for only the most 
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famed among swordsmen could let himself speak in time 
of a duel, and polite conversation was considered moreover 
as the acme of courtesy. All this increased Stanislav in 
his own eyes. Hence he pressed forward again with good 
feeling. But after some fresh blows he was forced to 
acknowledge in spirit that Tachevski surpassed him. 
Yatsek defended himself as it seemed with unwillingness 
but very easily, and in general he acted as though engaged 
not in fighting, but in fencing for exercise. Clearly, he 
wished to convince himself as to what Stanislav knew, 
and as to how much better he was than the brothers, and 
when he had done this with accuracy he felt at last sure 
of his own case. 

Stanislav noted this also, hence delight left him, and 
he struck with more passion. Tachevski then twisted 
himself as if he had had enough of amusement, gave the 
“feigned” blow, pressed on and sprang aside after a 
moment. 

“Thou hast got it!” said he. 

Stanislav felt, as it were, a cold sting in the arm, but he 
answered, — 

“Goon. That is nothing!” 

And he cut again, that same moment the point of 
Yatsek’s sabre laid his lower lip open and cut the skin 
under it. Yatsek sprang aside now a second time. 

“Thou art bleeding!” said he. 

“ That is nothing !” 

“Glory to God if ’t is nothing! But I have had plenty, 
and here is my hand for you. You have acted like a 
genuine cavalier.” 

Stanislav greatly roused, but pleased also at these words, 
stood for a moment, as if undecided whether to make peace 
or fight longer. At last he sheathed his sabre and gave 
his hand then to Yatsek. 
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“Let it be so. In truth, as it seems, I am bleeding.” 

He touched his chin with his left hand and looked at 
the blood with much wonder. It had colored his palm 
and his fingers abundantly. 

“Hold snow on the wound to keep it from swelling,” 
said Yatsek, “and go to the sleigh now.” 

So speaking he took Stanislav by the arm and con- 
ducted him to the Bukoyemskis, who looked at him 
silently, somewhat astonished, but also confounded. 
Yatsek roused real respect in them, not only as a master 
with the sabre, but as a man of “lofty manners,” such 
manners precisely as they themselves needed. 

So after a while this inquiry was made of Stanislav by 
Mateush, — 

“ How is it with thee, O Stashko ?” 

“Well. I might go on foot,” was the answer, “but I 
choose the sleigh, the journey will be quicker.” 

Yatsek sat toward them sidewise, and cried to the 
driver, — 

“To Vyrambki.” 

“ Whither?” asked Stanislav. 

“To my house. You will not have much comfort, but 
it is difficult otherwise. At Pan Gideon’s you would 
frighten the women, and Father Voynovski is at my 
house. He dresses wounds to perfection and he will care 
for you. You can send for your horses, and then do what 
may please you. Iwill ask the priest also to go to Pan 
Gideon and tell him with caution what has happened.” 
Here Yatsek fell to thinking and soon after he added, — 

“Oho! the trouble has not come yet, but now we shall 
see it. God knowsthat you, gentlemen, insisted on this duel.” 

“True! we insisted,” said Stanislav. “I will declare that 
and these gentlemen also will testify.” 

“J will testify, though my shoulder pains terribly,” said 
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Marek, groaning. “Oi! but you have given us a holiday. 
May the bullets strike you !” . 

It was not far to Vyrambki. Soon they entered the 
enclosure, and met the priest wading in snow, for he, 
alarmed about what might happen, could not stay in the 
house any longer, and had set out to meet them. 

Yatsek sprang from the sleigh when he saw him. 
Father Voynovski pushed forward quickly to meet him, 
and saw his friend sound and uninjured. 

“ Well,” cried he, “ what has happened ?” 

“T bring you these gentlemen,” said Yatsek. 

The face of the old man grew bright for a moment, but 
became serious straightway, when he saw the Buko- 
yemskis and Stanislav blood-bedaubed. 

“ All five!” cried he, clasping his hands. 

Pl hererare tive |” 

“An offence against heaven! Gentlemen, how is it 
with you?” asked he, turning to the wounded men. 

They touched their caps to him, except Marek, who, 
since the cutting of his shoulder-blade, could move neither 
his left nor his right hand. He merely groaned, saying, — 

“He has peppered us well. We cannot deny it.” 

“That is nothing,” said the others. 

“We hope in God that it is nothing,” answered Father 
Voynovski. “Come to the house now as quickly as possi- 
ble! I will care for you this minute. Move on with the 
sleigh,” said he. 

And then he himself followed promptly with Yatsek. 
But after a while he stopped on the roadway. Joy shone, 
in his face again. He embraced Yatsek’s neck on a sudden. 

“Let me press thee, O Yatsek,” cried he. “Thou hast 
brought in a sleigh load of enemies, like so many wheat 
sheaves.” 

Yatsek kissed his hand then, and answered, — 
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“They would have it so, my benefactor.” 

The priest put his hand on the head of the young man 
again, as if wishing to bless him, but all at once he 
restrained himself, because gladness in this case was 
not befitting his habit, so he looked more severe, and 
continued, — 

“Think not that I praise thee. It was thy luck that 
they themselves wished this, but still, it is a scandal.” 

They drove into the courtyard. Yatsek sprang to the 
sleigh so that he might, with the driver and the single 
house-servant, help out the wounded men. But they 
stepped out themselves, except Marek, whose arms they 
supported — and soon they were all in Yatsek’s dwelling. 
Straw had been spread there already, and even Yatsek’s 
own bed had been covered with a white, slightly worn 
horse skin. At the head a felt roll served as pillow. On 
the table near the window was bread kneaded with spider- 
web, excellent for blood stopping. ‘There were also choice 
balsams which the priest had for healing. 

The old man took off his soutane and went to dressing 
the wounds with the skill of a veteran who had seen 
thousands of wounded men, and who from long practice 
knew how to handle wounds better than many a surgeon. 
His work went on quickly, for, except Marek, the men 
had suffered slightly. 

Marek’s shoulder-blade needed considerably longer work, 
but when at last it was dressed the priest wiped his bloody 
hands, and then rested. 

“Well,” said he, “thanks to the Lord Jesus, it has 
passed without grievous accident. This also is certain, 
that you feel better, gentlemen, all of you.” 

“One would like a drink!” said Mateush. 

“Tt would not hurt! Give command, Yatsek, to bring 
water.” 
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Mateush rose up on the straw. “How water ?” asked 
he in a voice of emotion. 

Marek, who was lying face downward on Yatsek’s bed 
groaning, called out quickly, — 

“The revered father must wash his hands, of course.” 

Hereupon Yatsek looked with real despair at the priest, 
who laughed and then added, — 

“They are soldiers! Wine is permitted, but in small 
quantity.” 

Yatsek drew him by the sleeve to the alcove. 

“ Benefactor,” whispered he, “what can I do? The pan- 
try is empty, and so is the cellar. Time after time I 
must tighten my girdle. What can I give them?” 

“There is something here, there is something!” said 
the old man. “ When leaving home I made arrangements, 
and brought a little with me. Should that not suffice I 
will get more at the brewery in Yedlina — for myself, of 
course, for myself. Command to give them one glass at 
the moment to calm them after the encounter.” 

When he heard this Yatsek set to work quickly, and 
soon the Bukoyemskis were comforting one another. Their 
good feeling for Yatsek increased every moment. 

“We fought, for that happens to every man,” said Ma- 
teush, “ but right away I thought theea dignified cavalier.” 

“Not true; it was I who thought so first,’ put in 
Lukash. 

“Thou think? Hast thou ever been able to think ?” 

“T think just now that thou art a blockhead, so I am 
able to think, — but my mouth pains me.” 

Thus they were quarrelling already. But that moment 
a mounted man darkened the window. 

“Some one has come!” exclaimed Father Voynovski. 

Yatsek went to see who it was, and returned quickly, 
with troubled visage. 
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“Pan Gideon has sent a man,” said he, “with notice 
that he is waiting for us at dinner.” 

“Let him eat it alone!” rephied Yan Bukoyemski. 

“ What shall we say to him?” inquired Yatsek, looking 
at Father Voynovski. 

“Tell him the truth,” said the old man —“ but better, 
I will tell it myself.” 

He went out to the messenger. 

“Tell Pan Gideon,” said he, “that neither Pan Tsyprian- 
ovitch nor the Bukoyemskis can come, for they have been 
wounded in a duel to which they challenged Pan Tachev- 
ski; but do not forget to tell him that they are not badly 
wounded. Now hurry !” 

The man rushed away with every foot which his horse 
had, and the priest fell to quieting Yatsek, who was 
greatly excited. He did not fear to meet five men 
in battle, but he feared greatly Pan Gideon, and still 
more what Panna Anulka would say and would think 
of him. 

“Well, it has happened,” continued the priest, “ but let 
them learn at the earliest that it was not through thy 
fault.” 

“Will you testify, gentlemen?” inquired Yatsek, turn- 
ing to the wounded men. 

“ Though weare dry, we will testify,” answered Mateush. 

Still, Yatsek’s alarm increased more and more, and soon 
after, when a sleigh with Pan Gideon and Pan Grothus 
stopped at the porch, the heart died in him utterly. He 
sprang out, however, to greet and bow down to the knees 
of Pan Gideon; but the latter did not even glance at Yat- 
sek, just as though he had not seen the man, and with a 
gloomy stern face he strode into the chamber. He in- 
clined to the priest with respect but with coldness, for 
since the day that the old man had reproached him from 
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the atliar for excessive severity Loward peasants, dhe stub- 
bom old noble was tnable to forgive bint; so new, after 
(hat cold salute, he Gurned to the wounded men sbraight- 
way, tnd paved ab thom a moment, 

“Croretous pentlenmen,” said he, “after what has just 
happened, TP should not pass ¢he threshold of this buttding, 
he sure of Ghat, did Tonet wish to show how eruelly E aan 
wounded by that wrong which you have suffered. See 
how my hospilality has ended! See how in my house my 
rescuers have been recompensed, But Tsay this, that 
Whoo has wronged you has wronged me, whoso has spilt 
your blood has done worse than spill mine, for the man 
Who challenged you under my rool has tsulted me— ” 

Here Mateush interrupted him suddenly, — 

“Wo challenged him, not he us!” 

“That os trie, gracious benefactor,’ said Stanishev. 
“There is no blame bo this cavalier in all Ghat has hap- 
pened, but to ous, for which we beg your grace’s pardon 
submissively.” 

“Tt would have been well for the judge to examine the 
Witnesses before be passed sentence,” said Father Voynov- 
ski, with seriousness. 

Lukash, too, wished to say something, bub since his 
cheek was cub to the gum and his gui to the teeth, the 
pain was acute when his chin moved, so he only pub his 
palin on the plaster which was drying, and said with one 
side of his mouth, : 

“May the devils take the sentence and my jaw with 
ib also.” 

Pan Gideon was confused in some measure by these 
voices, Sli, he bad no thought of yielding, On the con- 
trary, he looked around with stern glance, as if wishing 
in that way lo express silent blame for defenders of 
Yatsek. 


6 
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“Tt is not for me to offer pardon to my rescuers. No 
blame touches you, gentlemen. On the contrary, I know 
and understand all this matter, for I see that you were in- 
sulted on purpose. Indeed, that same jealousy, which on 
a dying horse failed to ride living wolves down, increased 
later on the desire for vengeance. I was not alone in see- 
ing how that ‘cavalier, whom you defend so magnani- 
mously, gave occasion and did everything from the earliest 
moment of meeting to force you to that action. But the 
fault is mine more than any man’s, since I was mild with 
him, and did not tell the man to find for himself at a fair 
or a dram shop more fitting society.” 

When Yatsek heard this his face grew as pale as linen. 
As to the priest, the blood rose to his forehead. 

“He was challenged! What was he to do? Be 
ashamed of yourself!” exclaimed Father Voynovski. 

But Pan Gideon looked down at him and answered, — 

“Those are worldly questions, in which the laity are as 
experienced, and more so, than the clergy, but I will 
answer your question, so that no one here should accuse 
me of injustice. ‘ What was he to do?’ As a younger to 
an older man, as a guest to his host, as a man who ate my 
bread so many times when he had none of his own to eat, 
he should first of all have informed me of the question. 
And I with my dignity of a host would have settled it, 
and not have let matters come to this: that my rescuers, 
and such worthy gentlemen, are lying here in their own 
blood on straw in this hut as in a hog pen.” 

“You would have thought me a coward!” cried Yatsek, 
trembling as in a fever. 

Pan Gideon did not answer a word, and feigned, as he 
had from the first, not to see him. Instead of answering 
he turned then to Stanislav, and continued, — 

“T, with Pan Grothus the starosta, will go to your father 
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in Yedlinka this instant, to express our condolence. I 
doubt not that he will accept my hospitality, hence I in- 
vite you with your comrades here present to return to my 
mansion. I also remind you that you are here by chance 
merely, and that at the moment you are really my guests, 
to whom I wish with all my heart to show gratitude. 
Your father, Pan Tsyprianovitch, cannot visit the man 
who has wounded you, and under my roof you will have 
greater comfort, and will not die of hunger, which might 
happen very easily in this place.” 

Stanislav was troubled greatly and delayed for a while 
to give answer, both out of regard for Yatsek, and be- 
cause that, being a very decent young man, he was con- 
cerned about propriety; meanwhile his lip and chin, 
which had swollen beneath the plaster, deformed him 
very sensibly. 

“We have felt neither hunger nor thirst here,” said he, 
“as has been shown already; but in truth we are guests of 
your grace, and my father, not knowing how things have 
happened, might hesitate to come to us. But how am I 
to appear before those ladies, your grace’s relatives, with 
a face which could rouse only abhorrence ?” 

Then his face twisted, for his lip pained him from 
long speaking, and his features, in fact, were not beauti- 
ful at the moment. 

“Be not troubled. Those ladies feel disgust, but not 
toward your wounds, after the healing of which your 
former good-looks will return to you. Three sleighs will 
come here with servants immediately, and in my house 
good beds are waiting. Meanwhile, farewell, since it is 
time for me and Pan Grothus to set out for Yedliinka — 
With the forehead!” 

And he bowed once to the five nobles. To Father 
Voynovski he bowed specially, but he made no inclina- 
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tion whatever to Yatsek. When near the door the priest 
approached him. 

“You have too little justice and too little tenderness,” 
said he. 

“T acknowledge sins only at confession,” retorted Pan 
Gideon, and he passed through the doorway. After him 
went the starosta, Pan Grothus. 

Yatsek had been a whole hour as if tortured. His face 
changed, and at moments he knew not whether to fall at 
the feet of Pan Gideon with a prayer for forgiveness, or 
spring at his throat and avenge the humiliation through 
which he was passing. But he remembered that he was 
in his own house, that before him was standing the guar- 
dian of Panna Anulka; hence, as the two men walked out 
he moved after them, not giving an account to himself of 
his action, but because of custom which commanded to 
conduct guests, and in some kind of blind hope that per- 
haps even at parting the stubborn Pan Gideon would bow 
to him. But this hope failed him also; only Pan Grothus, 
a kindly man, as was evident, and of good wit pressed his 
hand at the entrance, and whispered, “ Despair not, his 
first rage will pass, cavalier, and all will arrange itself.” 

Yatsek did not think thus, and he would have been 
sure that his case was lost utterly had he known that Pan 
Gideon, though indignant, feigned anger far more than he 
felt it. 

Stanislav and the Bukoyemskis were his rescuers, but 
Yatsek had not killed them, and a duel of itself was 
too common to rouse such unmerciful hatred. But Pan 
Gideon, from the moment that the starosta had told him 
how aged men marry and sometimes have children, looked 
with other eyes upon Panna Anulka. That which per- 
haps had never occurred to him earlier, seemed all at once 
possible and also alluring. At thought of the charms 
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of that maiden, marvellous as a rose, the soul warmed in 
him, and still more powerfully did pride play in the old 
noble. So then, the race of Pangovski might flourish 
afresh and bloom up again; and besides, born from such 
a patrician as Panna Anulka, not only related to all the 
great houses in the Commonwealth, but herself the last 
sprout of a race from whose wealth rose in greater part 
the Sobieskis, Jolkievskis, Daniloviches, and many others. 
There was a whirl in Pan Gideon’s brain at the thought of 
this, and he felt that not only he but the Commonwealth 
was concerned in Pangovskis of that kind. So straight- 
way fear rose in him lest it should happen that the lady 
might love some one else, and give her hand to another 
man. One more important than himself in that region, 
he had not discovered; there were younger men, however. 
But who? Pan Stanislav? Yes! He was young, of good 
looks, very rich, but noble in the third generation, de- 
scended from ennobled Armenians. That such a homo 
novus should indeed strive for Panna Anulka could 
not find place in the head of Pan Gideon in any shape. 
It was laughable to think of the Bukoyemskis, though good 
nobles and claiming kindred with Saint Peter. There re- 
mained then Tachevski alone, a real “ Lazarus,” it is true, as 
poor as a church mouse, but from an ancient stock of great 
knights; from Tachevo who had the Kovala escutcheon, 
one of whom was a real giant, and had taken part in the 
dreadful defeat of the Germans at Tannenberg; he had 
been famous not only in the Commonwealth but at for- 
eign courts also. Only a Tachevski could compare with 
the Sieninskis. Besides, he was young, daring, handsome, 
and melancholy; this last often moves the heart in a 
woman. He was also at home in Belchantska, and 
seemed a friend, nay, a brother to the lady. Hence, Pan 
Gideon fell now to recalling various cases, as, for instance, 
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disputes and poutings among the young people, then their 
reconciliations and friendship, then various words and 
glances, sadness and rejoicing in common, and laughter. 
Things which a short time before he had thought scarcely 
worthy of notice seemed now suspicious. Yes! danger 
could threaten only from that side. The cld noble thought, 
also, that Panna Anulka might, in part at least, be the 
cause of the duel, and he was terrified. Hence, to antici- 
pate the danger, he tried to present to the young lady in 
the strongest light possible, all the dishonor of Yatsek’s 
late action, and to rouse in her due anger; and then by 
feigning greater rage than he felt, or than the case called 
for, to burn all the bridges between his own mansion and 
Vyrambki, and, when he had humiliated Yatsek without 
mercy, to close the doors of the house to him forever. 

And he was reaching his object. Yatsek walked back 
from the porch, took a seat at the table, thrust his fingers 
through his hair, supported his elbows, and was as silent 
as if pain had taken speech from him. Father Voynovski 
approached and put his hand on his shoulder. 

“ Yatsus, suffer what thou must,” said he, “ but a foot of 
thine should never enter that mansion hereafter.” 

“Tt never will,” replied Yatsek, in a dull voice. 

“But yield not to pain. Remember who thou art.” 

The young man set his teeth. 

“T remember, but for that very reason pain burns me!” 
_ “No one here applauds Pan Gideon for his action,” 
said Stanislav. “It is one thing to censure, and another 
to trample a man’s honor.” | 

Hereupon the Bukoyemskis were moving, and Mateush, 
whom speech troubled least, added promptly, — 

“Under his roof I will say nothing, but when I recover 
and meet him on the road, or at a neighbor’s, I will tell 
him to kiss a dog’s snout that same minute.” 
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“OQ, yeil” said Marek. “To insult such a cavalier! 
The hour will come when that will not be forgiven 
him.” . 

Meanwhile three sleighs with sofas and three servants, 
besides drivers, appeared to convey the wounded men to 
Belchantska. Because of regard for the expected arrival 
of Pan Serafin, Yatsek dared not detain them, and because 
also of this: that they were really the guests of Pan 
Gideon. As to the men, they would not have remained 
after hearing of Yatsek’s great poverty lest they might 
burden him. They took farewell and gave thanks for his 
hospitality with a heartiness as great as if there had never 
been a quarrel between them. 

But when Stanislav was taking his seat in the last 
sleigh Yatsek sprang forward on a sudden, — 

“T will go with you,” said he. “I cannot endure to do 
otherwise! I cannot endure! Before Pan Gideon returns 
I must — for the last time —” 

Father Voynovski, since he knew Yatsek, knew that 
words would be useless ; still, he drew him aside and began 
to expostulate, — 

“Yatsek! O Yatsek! a woman again. God grant that 
a still greater wrong may not meet thee. O Yatsek, 
remember the words of Ecclesiastes: ‘In a thousand I 
found one man, among all I found not one woman.’ 
Take pity on thyself and remember this.” 

But these words were as peas against a battlement. In 
a moment Yatsek was sitting in the sleigh at the side of 
Stanislav, and they started. 

Meanwhile the east wind had broken the mist and 
driven it to the wilderness; then the bright sun from a 
blue sky looked at them. 


CHAPTER IV 


Pan GipEon had not invented when he spoke of the 
“abhorrence” which at his house both women felt for 
the conqueror. Yatsek convinced himself of this from 
one glance at them. Pani Vinnitski met him with an 
offended face, and snatched her hand away when he 
wished to kiss it in greeting; and the young lady, with- 
out compassion for his suffering and embarrassment, did 
not answer his greeting. She was occupied with Stan- 
islav, sparing neither tender looks nor anxious questions ; 
she pushed her care so far that when he rose from the 
armchair in the dining-room to go to the chamber set 
apart for the wounded she supported him by the arm, 
and though he opposed and excused himself she con- 
ducted him to the threshold. 

“For thee there is nothing in this house. All is lost!” 
cried despair and also jealousy in Yatsek’s heart at sight 
of this action. Toward him that maiden had shown chang- 
ing humors, and with one kindly word had given usually 
ten that were cold, when not biting, hence his pain was 
the keener, that till then he had not supposed that she 
could be kind, sweet, and angel-like to a man whom she 
loved really. That Panna Anulka loved Stanislav the 
ill-fated Yatsek had no doubt whatever. He would have 
endured not only such a wound as that given Stanislav, 
but would have shed all his blood with delight, if she 
would speak even once in her life to him with sucha 
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voice, and look with such eyes at him as she had looked 
then at Stanislav. Hence, besides pain, an immeasurable 
sorrow now seized him. This sent a torrent of tears 
toward his eyeballs, and if those tears did not gush out and 
flow down his cheeks, they flooded his heart and pervaded 
his being. Thus did Yatsek feel his whole breast fill 
with tears, and, to give the last blow at this juncture, 
never had Panna Anulka seemed to him so beautiful 
beyond measure as at thal moment, with her pale face 
and her crown of golden hair slightly dishevelled from 
emotion. ‘She is an angel, but not for thee,” complained 
the sorrow within him; “wonderful, but another will 
take her!” And he would have fallen at her feet and 
confessed all his suffering and devotion, but at the same 
time he felt that just after that which had happened it 
would not be proper to do so, and that if he did not control 
himself and stifle the struggle in his spirit he would 
tell her something quite different from that which he 
wanted, and sink himself utterly in her estimation. 

Meanwhile Pani Vinnitski, as an elderly person and 
one skilled in medicine, entered the chamber with Stani- 
slav, while the young lady turned back from the threshold. 
Yatsek, understanding that he must use the opportunity 
approached her. 

“1 should hke a word with you,” said he, struggling to 
control himself, and with a trembling voice which, as it 
were, belonged to another. 

She looked at him with cold astonishment. 

* What do you wish ?” 

Yatsek’s face was lighted with a smile of such pain that 
it was almost like that of a martyr. 

“What I wish for myself will not come to me, though I 
were to give my own soul’s salvation to get it,” said he, 
shaking his head; “but for one thing I beg you: do not 
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accuse me, cherish no offence against me, have some 
compassion, for I am not of wood nor of iron.” 

“T have no word to say,” replied she, “and there is no 
time for talking.” 

“Ah! there is always some time to say a kind word 
to the man for whom this world is grievous.” 

“Ts it because you have wounded my rescuers ?” 

“The blame is not mine, as God stands by the innocent! 
The messenger who came for those gentlemen to Vyrambki 
should have declared what Father Voynovski told him to 
tell here; namely, that I did not challenge them. Did you 
know that they were the challengers ?” 

“J did. The attendant, being a simple man, did not 
repeat, it is true, every word which the priest sent; he 
merely cried out that ‘the young lord of Vyrambki had 
slashed them to pieces ;’ then Pan Gideon, on returning 
from Vyrambki, ran in from the road and explained what 
had happened.” 

Pan Gideon feared lest the news that Yatsek had been 
challenged might reach the young lady from other lips 
and weaken her anger, hence he wished above all to de- 
scribe the affair in his own way, not delaying to add that 
Yatsek by venomous insults had forced them to challenge 
him. He reckoned on this: that Panna Anulka, taking 
things woman fashion, would be on the side of the men 
who had suffered most. 

Still, it seemed to Yatsek that the beloved eyes looked 
on him less severely, so he repeated the question, — 

“Did you know this position ?” 

“T knew,” replied she, “ but I remember that which you 
should not have forgotten if you had even a trifling regard 
for me, — that I owe my life to those gentlemen. And I 
have learnt from my guardian that you forced them to 
challenge you.” 
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“T, not have regard for you? Let God, who looks into 
men’s hearts, judge that statement.” 

All on a sudden her eyes blinked time after time; then 
she shook her head till a tress fell to the opposite shoulder, 
and she said, — 

“Ts that true?” 

“True, true!” continued he, in a panting and deeply sad 
voice. “I should have let men cut me down, it seems, 
so as not to annoy you. The blood which was dearest to 
you would not have been shed then. But there is no 
help now for the omission. There is no help now for any- 
thing! Your guardian told you that I forced those gentle- 
men to challenge me. I leave that too to God’s judgment. 
But did your guardian tell you that he himself had in- 
sulted me beyond mercy and measure beneath my own 
roof tree? I have come now to you because I knew 
that I should not find him here. I have come to satisfy 
my unhappy eyes with the last look at you. I know that 
this is all one to you, but I thought that even in that 
case —” 

Here Yatsek halted, for tears stopped his utterance. 
Panna Anulka’s mouth began also to quiver and to take 
on more and more the shape of a horseshoe, and only 
haughtiness joined to timidity, the timidity of a maiden, 
struggled in her with emotion. But perhaps she was re- 
strained by this also: that she wished to get from Yatsek 
a still more complaining confession, and perhaps because 
she did not believe that he would go from her and never 
come back again. More than once there had been mis- 
understandings between them, more than once had Pan 
Gideon offended him greatly, and still, after brief exhibi- 
tions of anger, there had followed silent or spoken expla- 
nations and all had gone on again in the old way. 

“So it will be this time also,” thought Panna Anulka. 
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For her it was sweet to listen to Yatsek and to see 
that great love which, though it dared not express itself 
in determinate utterance, was still beaming from him 
with a submission which was matched only by its mighti- 
ness. Hence she yearned to hear him speak with her 
the longest time possible with that wondrous voice, and to 
lay at her feet for the longest time possible that young, 
loving, pained heart of his. 

But he, inexperienced in love matters and blind as are 
all who love really, could not take note of this, and did 
not know what was happening within her. He looked 
on her silence as hardened indifference, and bitterness 
was gradually drowning his spirit. The calmness with 
which he had spoken at first began now to desert him, 
his eyes took on another light, drops of cold sweat came 
out on his temples: something was tearing and breaking 
the soul in him. He was seized by despair of such kind 
that when a man lies in the grip of it he reckons with 
nothing, and is ready with his own hands to tear his own 
wounded heart open. He spoke yet as it were calmly, 
but his voice had a new sound, it was firmer, though 
hoarser. 

“Ts this the case,” asked he, “and is there not one 
word from thee ?” 

Panna Anulka shrugged her shoulders in silence. 

“The priest told me the truth when he warned that 
here a still greater wrong was in store for me.” 

“In what have I wronged thee?” asked she, bitterly, 
pained by the sudden change which she saw in him. 

But he waded on farther in blindness. 

“Had I not seen how thou didst treat this Pan Stanis- 
lav, I should think that thou hadst no heart in thy bosom. 
Thou hast a heart, but for him, not for me. He glanced 
at thee, and that was sufficient.” 
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Then Yatsek grasped the hair of his head with both 
hands on a sudden. 

“ Would to God that I had cut him to pieces!” 

A flame flashed, as it were, through Panna Anulka; her 
cheeks crimsoned, anger blazed in her eyes as well at her- 
self as at Yatsek; because a moment before she had been 
ready for weeping, her heart was seized now by indigna- 
tion, deep and sudden. 

“You, sir, have lost your senses!” cried she, raising her 
head and shaking back the tress from her shoulder. 

She was on the point of rushing away, but that brought 
Yatsek to utter desperation; he seized her hands and 
detained her. 

“Not thou art to go. Iam the person to go,” said he, 
with set teeth. “ And before going I say this to thee: 
though for years I have loved thee more than health, 
more than life, and more than my own soul, I will never 
come back to thee. I will gnaw my own hands off in 
torture, but, so help me, God, I will never come back to 
thee!” 

Then, forgetting his worn Hungarian cap on the floor 
there, he sprang to the doorway, and in an instant she saw 
him through the window, hurrying away along the garden 
by which the road to Vyrambki was shorter,—and he 
vanished. 

Panna Anulka stood for a time as if a thunderbolt had 
struck her. Her thoughts had scattered like a flock of 
birds in every direction ; she knew not what had happened. 
But when thoughts returned tu her all feeling of offence 
was extinguished, and in her ears were sounding only the 
words: “I loved thee more than health, more than life, 
more than my own soul, but I will never come back to 
thee!” She felt now that in truth he would never come 
back, just because he had loved her so tremendously. 
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Why had she not given him even one kind word for 
which, before anger had swept the man off, he had begged 
as if for alms, or a morsel of bread to give strength on 
a journey? And now endless grief and fear seized her. 
He had rushed off in pain and in madness. He may fall 
on the road somewhere. He may in despair work on 
himself something evil, and one heartfelt word might 
have healed and cured everything. Let him hear her 
voice even. He must go, beyond the garden, through 
the meadow to the river. He will hear her there yet 
before he vanishes. 

And rushing from the house she ran to the garden. 
Deep snow lay on the middle path, but his tracks there 
were evident. Sheran in them. She sank at times to her 
knees, and on the road lost her rosary, her handkerchief, 
and her workbag with thread in it, and, panting, she 
reached the garden gate finally. 

“Pan Yatsek! Pan Yatsek!” cried she. 

But the field beyond the garden was empty. Besides, 
that same wind which had blown the morning haze off, 
made a great sound among the branches of apple and pear 
trees; her weak voice was lost in that sound altogether. 
Then, not regarding the cold nor her light, indoor clothing, 
she sat on a bench near the gate and fell to crying. Tears 
as large as pearls dropped down her cheeks and she, hav- 
ing nothing else now with which to remove them, brushed 
those tears away with that tress on her shoulder. 

“He will not come back.” 

Meanwhile the wind sounded louder and louder, shak- 
ing wet snow from the dark branches. 

When Yatsek rushed into his house like a whirlwind, 
without cap and with dishevelled hair, the priest divined 
clearly enough what had happened. 

“T foretold this,” said he. “God give thee aid, O my 
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Yatsek ; but I ask nothing till thou hast come to thy mind 
and art quiet.” 

“Ended! All is ended!” said Yatsek. 

And he walked up and down in the chamber, like a 
wild beast in confinement. 

The priest said no word, interrupted him in nothing, 
and only after long waiting did he rise, put his arms 
around Yatsek’s shoulders, kiss his head, and lead him by 
the hand to an alcove. . 

The old man knelt before a small crucifix which was 
hanging over the bed there, and when the sufferer had 
knelt at his side the priest prayed as follows: 

“O Lord, Thou knowest what pain is, for Thou didst 
endure it on the cross for the offences of mankind. 

“Hence I bring my bleeding heart to Thee, and at Thy 
feet which are pierced I implore Thee for mercy. 

“T cry not to Thee: ‘take this pain from me, but I cry 
‘give me strength to endure it.’ 

“For I, O Lord, am a soldier submissive to Thy order, 
and I desire much to serve Thee, and the Commonwealth, 
my mother— But how can I do this when my heart is 
faint and my right hand is weakened ? 

“ Because of this make me forget myself and make me 
think only of Thy glory, and the rescue of my mother, for 
those things are of far greater moment than the pain of a 
pitiful worm, such as I am. 

“And strengthen me, O Lord, in my saddle, so that 
through lofty deeds against pagans I may reach a glorious 
death, and also heaven. 

“ By Thy crown of thorns, hear me! 

“ By the wound in Thy side, hear me! 

“ By Thy hands and feet pierced with nails, hear me!” 

Then they knelt for a long time, but at the middle of 
the prayer it was evident that the pain in Yatsek’s breast 
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had broken, for on a sudden he covered his face with both 
hands and fell to sobbing. When they had risen and 
gone to the adjoining chamber Father Voynovski sighed 
deeply. 

“My Yatsek,” said he, “1 saw much of life in my years 
of a warrior, during which sorrow greater than thine met 
me. I have no thought to speak touching this to thee. 
I will say only that in a time of most terrible anguish I 
composed this very prayer and to it owe deliverance. I 
have repeated it frequently in misfortune since that day, 
and always with solace; we have repeated it now for this 
reason. And how dost thou feel? Art thou not freed in 
some measure? Pray tell me!” 

“T feel pain, but it burns less severely.” 

“Ah, seest thou! Now drink some wine. I will tell 
thee, or rather I will show thee, something which should 
give thee comfort. Look!” 

And bending his head down he showed beneath his 
white hair a dreadful sear, which passed across his whole 
crown from one side to the other. 

“From that,” said he, “I came very near dying. The 
wound pained me awtully, but the sear gives no trouble. 
In like manner, Yatsek, thy wound will cease to pain 
when a scar takes the place of it. Tell me now what has 
happened to thee.” 

Yatsek began, but met failure. It was not in his nature 
to invent, or increase, or exaggerate, so now he himself 
wondered over this: that all which had torn him with such 
torture seemed less cruel in the narrative. But Father 
Voynovski, clearly a man of experience, and knowing the 
world, heard him out to the end, and then added, — 

“Tt is diftheult, I understand that, to describe looks or 
even gestures which may be altogether contemptuous and 
insulting. Often even one look, or one wave of the hand, 
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has led men to duels and to bloodshed. The main point is 
this: thou hast told the young lady that thou wilt not go 
back to her. Youth is giddy, and when guided by sadness 
it changes as the moon in the sky does. And love too is 
like that mendacious moon, which when it seems to de- 
crease is just growing and swelling toward its fulness. 
How is it then, hast thou the true wish of doing what thy 
words tell me?” 

“So help me, God, I have told my whole wish, and if thou 
desire I will repeat the same in an oath on that cross there.” 

“ And what dost thou think to do ?” 

“To go into the world.” 

“T have been hoping for that. I have desired it this 
long time. I have known what detained thee, but go now. 
When thou hast broken thy fetters go into the world. 
Thou wilt wait for no good thing in this place, no good 
thing has met thee here, or will meet thee here ever. To 
thee the life here has been ruin. It was a happiness that 
I was near by and trained thee in Latin, and in working 
with thy sword even somewhat; without these two kinds 
of knowledge thou wouldst have dropped down to be a 
peasant. Thank me not, Yatsus, for that was pure devo- 
tion on my part. I shall be sad here without thee, but 
I am not in question. Thou wilt go into the world. That, 
as I understand, means that thou wilt join the army. 
That road is the straightest and the most honorable, 
also, especially since war with the pagan is approaching. 
The pen and the chancellery are more certain, men tell 
us, than promotion from the sabre, but they are less 
fitted for blood such as thine is.” 

“T have not thought of another service,” said Yatsek, 
“but I shall not join the infantry, and I cannot in any 
way reach the higher banners, for I am in terrible 
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“A noble who has Latin on his tongue and a sabre in 
his fist will make his way always,” interrupted the priest; 
“but there is no need of talking, thou must have good 
horses. We must think over this carefully. Now I will 
tell thee something of which I have never yet spoken. 
I hold for thee ten ruddy ducats which thy late mother 
left with me — and her letter, in which she begs not to 
give thee this money, lest it be spent ere the time comes. 
Only in sudden need may I give it when either the ferry 
or the wagon is awaiting thee — when some dilemma pre- 
sents itself —well, the dilemma is here at this moment! 
Thou hadst an honorable, a holy, and an unhappy mother, 
for when that woman was dying there was great need in 
ber dwelling, and she took from her own mouth that 
which she left with me.” 

“God give eternal rest to her,” said Yatsek. “ Let 
those ten ducats be used for masses to benefit her soul, 
and Vyrambki I will sell even for a trifle.” 

Father Voynovski grew very tender at these words; a 
tear glistened in his eye, and again he put his arms 
around Yatsek. 

“There is honest blood in thee,” said he, “but thou art 
not free to reject this gift from thy mother, even for the 
purpose which thou hast mentioned. Masses will not be 
lacking in her case, be sure of that, though in truth she 
has no great need of them; but to other souls suffering 
in purgatory they will be of service. As to Vyrambki 
it would be better to mortgage it; though a noble has 
but the smallest estate, how differently do people esteem 
him from one who is landless.” 

“But I am in a hurry. I should like to go even 
to-day.” 

“To-day thou wilt not go, though the sooner the better. 
I must write for thee letters to my comrades and friends, 
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We must talk also with the brewers in Yedlina who 
have money and also good horses, so that no armored 
warrior may have a better outfit. In my house there are 
some old arms and some sabres, not so much ornamented 
as tested on Swedish and Turkish shoulders.” 

Here the priest looked through the window and said, — 

“ But the sleigh is waiting, and a traveller should start 
when his sleigh comes.” 

An expression of pain now shot over the face of the 
young man; he kissed the priest’s hand and added, — 

“J have one other prayer, my benefactor and father ; 
let me go with you now and live in your house till I leave 
this region. Those roofs are visible from this dwelling. 
They are too near me.” 

“Of course! I wished to propose this; thou hast taken 
the words from my lips. There is no work for thee here, 
and I shall be glad from my soul to have thee under my 
roof tree. Be of good cheer,O my Yatsus. The world 
does not end in Belchantska, but stands open widely 
before thee. God alone knows how far thou wilt ride 
when once thou art on horseback. War is awaiting thee! 
Glory is awaiting thee! and that which pains thee to-day 
will be healed at another time. I see now how the wings 
are growing out at thy shoulders. Fly then, O bird of 
the Lord, for to that wert thou predestined and created.” 

And joy like a sunray lighted up the honest face of 
the old man. He struck his thigh with his palm, soldier 
fashion. 

“Now take thy cap and we will go.” 

But small things stand often in the way of important 
ones, and the comic is mixed with the tragic. Yatsek 
glanced round the room; then he gazed with concern at 
the priest, and repeated, — 

“My cap!” 
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“Well! Thou wilt not go bareheaded —” 

“How could I?” 

“Where is it?” 

“But suppose it remained at Belchantska ?” 

“There are thy love tricks, old woman! What wilt 
thou do?” 

“What shall I do? J might get a cap from my man, 
but I could not go in the cap of a peasant.” 

“Thou canst not go in a peasant’s cap, but send thy 
man to Belchantska.” 

“T would not for anything.” 

The priest was becoming impatient. 

“Plague take it! War, glory, the wide world — these 
are all waiting for the man, but his cap is gone!” 

“ There is an old hat in the bottom of a trunk which my 
father took from a Swedish officer at Tremeshno —” 

“Take it, and let us go.” 

Yatsek vanished and returned a little later wearing the 
yellow hat of a Swedish horseman, which was too large 
for him. Amused by the sight of it, the priest caught at 
his left side as if seeking his sabre. 

“Tt is well,” said he, “ that it is not a Turkish turban. 
But this is a real carnival !” 

Yatsek smiled in reply, and then added, — 

“There are some stones in the buckle; they may be of 
value.” 

Then they took seats in the sleigh and moved forward. 
Immediately beyond the enclosure Belchantska and the 
mansion were as visible through leafless alders as some- 
thing on one’s hand. The priest looked carefully at Yatsek, 
who merely drew the big Swedish hat over his eyes and 
did not look, though something besides his Hungarian 
cap had been left in the mansion. 


CHAPTER V 


“He will not come back! All is lost!” exclaimed Panna 
Anulka to herself at the first moment. 

Aud a marvellous thing! There were five men in that 
mansion, one of whom was young and presentable; and 
besides Pan Grothus, the starosta, Pan Serafin was ex- 
pected. In a word, rarely had there been so many guests 
at Belchantska. Meanwhile it seemed to the young lady 
that a vacuum had surrounded her suddenly, and that some 
immense want had come with it; that the mansion was 
empty, the garden empty, and that she herself was as 
much alone as if in an unoccupied steppe land, and that 
she would continue to be thus forever. 

Hence her heart was as straitened with merciless sorrow 
as if she had lost one who was nearest of all to her. She 
felt sure that Yatsek would not return, all the more since 
her guardian had offended him mortally ; still, she could 
not imagine how it would be without him, without his face, 
his laughter, his words, his glances. What would happen 
to-morrow, after to-morrow, next week, next month? For 
what would she rise from her bed every morning? Why 
would she arrange her tresses? For whom would she dress 
and curl her hair? For what was she now to live? 

And she had a feeling as if her heart had beena candle 
which some one had quenched by blowing it out on a 
sudden. There was nothing save darkness and a vacuum. 

But when she entered the room and saw that Hungarian 
cap on the floor, all those indefinite feelings gave way to 
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an enormous and simple yearning for Yatsek. Her heart 
grew warm in her again, and she began to call him by 
name. Therewith a certain gleam of hope flew through 
her spirit. Raising the cap she pressed it to her bosom 
unwittingly; then she put it in her sleeve and began to 
think thuswise: “ He will not come as hitherto daily, but 
before the return of Pan Grothus and my guardian from 
Yedlinka, he must come for his cap, so I shall see him and 
say that he was unjust and cruel, and that be should not 
have done what he has done.” 

But she was not sincere with herself, for she wished to 
say more, to find some warm, heartfelt word which would 
join again the threads newly broken between them. If 
this could happen, if they could meet without anger in the 
church, or at odd times in the houses of neighbors, means 
would be found in the future to turn everything to profit. 
What methods there might be to do this, and what the 
profit could be, she did not stop to consider at the moment, 
for beyond all she was thinking how to see Yatsek at the 
earliest. 

Meanwhile Pani Vinnitski came out of the chamber in 
which the wounded men were then lying, and on seeing 
the excited face and reddened eyes of the young woman 
she began thus to quiet her. 

“Fear not, no harm will come to them. Only one of 
the Bukoyemskis is struck a little seriously, but no harm 
will happen even to that one. The others are injured 
slightly. Father Voynovski dressed their wounds with 
such skill that there is no need to change anything. The 
men too are cheerful and in perfect spirits.” 

“Thanks be to God!” 

“But has Yatsek gone? What did he want here?” 

“He brought the wounded men hither —” 

“T know, but who would have expected this of him?” 
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“They themselves challenged him.” 

“They do not deny that, but he beat all five of them, 
one after another. One might have thought that a cluck- 
ing hen could have beaten him.” 

“Aunt does not know the man,” answered Panna 
Anulka, with a certain pride in her expression. 

But in the voice of Pani Vinnitski there was as much 
admiration as blame; for, born in regions exposed to Tartar 
inroads at all times, she had learned from childhood to 
count daring and skill at the sabre as the highest virtues 
of manhood. So, when the earliest alarm touching the five 
guests had vanished, she began to look somewhat differ- 
ently at that duel. 

“Still,” continued she, “I must confess that they are 
worthy gentlemen, for not only do they cherish no hatred 
against him, but they praise him, especially Pan Stanislav. 
‘That man is a born soldier, said he. And they were 
anery every man of them at Pan Gideon, who exceeded 
the measure, they say, at Vyrambki.” 

“But aunt did not receive Yatsek better.” 

“He got the reception which he merited. But didst 
thou receive him well?” 

ce I 2 Pd 

“Yes, thou. I saw how thou didst frown at him.” 

“My dear aunt —” 

Here the girl stopped suddenly, for she felt that unless 
she did so, she would burst into weeping. Because of this 
conversation Yatsek had grown in her eyes. He had 
fought alone against such trained men, had conquered 
them all, overcome them. He had tuld her, it is true, 
that he hunted wild boars with a spear, but peasants at 
the edge of the wilderness go against them with clubs, so 
that amazes no one. But to finish five knightly nobles a 
man must be better and more valiant and skilful than they. 


3 
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It seemed to Panna Anulka simply a marvel that a man 
who had such mild and sad eyes could be so terrible in 
battle. To her alone had he yielded; from her alone had 
he suffered everything; to her alone had he been mild and 
pliant. Why was this? Because he had loved her be- 
yond his health, beyond happiness, beyond his own soul’s 
salvation. He had confessed that to her an hour earlier. 
And yearning for him rushed hke an immense wave to 
her heart again. Still, she felt that something between 
them had changed, and that if she should see him anew, 
and see him afterward often, she would not permit herself 
to play with him again as she had played up to that day, 
now casting him into the abyss, now cheering him, giving 
him hope, now thrusting him away, now attracting him ; 
she felt that do what she might she would look on him 
with greater respect, and would be more submissive and 
cautious. 

At moments, however, a voice was heard in her saying 
that he had acted too peevishly, that he had uttered 
words more offensive and bitter than she had; but that 
voice became weaker and weaker, and the wish for recon- 
ciliation was growing. 

“Tf he would only return before those men came from 
Yedlinka !” 

Meanwhile an hour passed, then two and three hours. 
Still, there was no sign from Yatsek. Next it occurred to 
her that the hour was too late, that he would not come, he 
would send some one to get the cap. After that she de- 
termined to send it to Yatsek with a letter, in which she 
would explain what was weighing her heart down. And 
since his messenger might come any moment she, to pre- 
pare all things in season, shut herself up in her small 
maiden chamber and went at the letter. 

“ May God pardon thee for the suffering and sadness in 
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which thou hast left me, for if thou couldst see my heart 
thou wouldst not have done what thou hast done. There- 
fore, I send not only thy cap, but a kind word, so that thou 
shouldst be happy and forget — ” 

Here she saw that she was not writing her own thoughts 
at all, or her wishes, so, drawing her pen through the 
words, she fell to writing a new letter with more emotion 
and feeling: 

“T send thy cap, for I know that I shall not see thee 
in this house hereafter, and that thou wilt not weep for 
any one here, least of all for such an orphan as J am; but 
neither shall I weep because of thy injustice, though it is 
sad beyond description —” 

But reality showed these words to be false, since sudden 
tears put blots on the paper. How send a proof of this 
kind, especially if he had thrown her out of his heart alto- 
gether? After a while it occurred to her that it might be 
better not to write of his injustice, and of his peevish 
procedure, since, if she did, he would be ready for still 
greater stubbornness. Thus thinking, she looked for 
a third sheet of paper, but there was no more in her 
chamber. 

Now she was helpless, for if she borrowed paper of 
Pani Vinnitski she could not avoid questions impossible 
of answer; then she felt that she was losing her head, and 
that in no case could she write to Yatsek that which she 
wanted to tell him; hence she grew disconsolate and 
sought, as women do usually, solace in suffering; she gave 
a free course to her tears again. 

Meanwhile night was in front of the entrance, and 
sleighbells were tinkling— Pan Gideon and his two 
guests were coming. The servants were lighting the 
candles in every chamber, for the gloom was increasing. 
The young lady brushed aside every tear and entered 
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the drawing-room with a certain timidity; she feared that 
all would see straightway that she had been weeping, and 
have, God knows what suspicions, — they might even tor- 
- ment her with questions. But in the drawing-room there 
were none save Pan Gideon and Pan Grothus. For Pan 
. Serafin she asked straightway, wishing to turn attention 
from her own person. 

“He has gone to his son and the Bukoyemskis,” said 
Pan Gideon, “ but I pacified him on the road by showing 
that nothing evil had happened.” 

Then he looked at her carefully, but his face, gloomy at 
most times, and his gray, severe eyes were bright with a 
sort of exceptional kindness. Approaching, he placed his 
hand on the bright head of the maiden. 

“There is no need for thee to be troubled,” said he. 
“Tn a couple of days they will be well, every man of them. 
We need say no more. We owe them gratitude, it is true, 
and hence I was anxious about them, but really, they are 
strangers to us, and of rather lowly condition.” 

“Lowly condition?” repeated she, as an echo, and 
merely to say something. 

“Why, yes, for the Bukoyemskis have nothing what- 
ever,and Pan Stanislav is a homo novus. For that mat- 
ter, what are they tome! They will go their way, and 
the same quiet will be in this house as has been here 
hitherto.” 

Panna Anulka thought to herself that there would 
be great quiet indeed, for there would be only three 
in the mansion; but she gave no expression to that 
thought. 

“JT will busy myself with the supper,” said she. 

“Go, housewife, go!” said Pan Gideon. “ Because of 
thee there is joy in the household, and profit— and have 
a silver service brought on,” added he, “to show this 
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Pan Serafin that good plate is found not alone among 
newly made noble Armenians.” 

Panna Anulka hurried to the servants’ apartments. She 
wished before supper to finish another affair most impor- 
tant for her, so she summoned a serving-lad, and said to 
him, — 

“Listen, Voitushko; run to Vyrambki and tell Pan 
Tachevski that the young lady sends this cap, and bows 
very much to him. Here is a coin for thee, and repeat 
what thou art to tell him.” 

“ The young lady sends the cap and bows to him.” 

“Not that she bows, but that she bows very much to 
him — dost understand ?” 

“T understand.” 

“Then stir! And take an overcoat, for the frost bites 
in the night-time. Let the dogs go with thee, too — that 
she bows very much, remember. And come back at once 
—unless Pan Tachevski gives an answer.” 

Having finished that affair she withdrew to the kitchen 
to busy herself at the supper which was then almost 
ready since they had been expecting guests with Pan 
Gideon. Then, after she had dressed and arranged her 
hair, she entered the dining-hall. 

Pan Sarafin greeted her kindly, for her beauty and 
youth had pleased his heart greatly at Yedlinka. Since he 
had been put quite at rest touching Stanislav, when they 
were seated at the table he began to speak with her joy- 
ously, endeavoring, even with jests, to scatter that shade 
of seriousness which he saw on her forehead, and the 
cause of which he attributed specially to the duel. 

But for her the supper was not to end without incident, 
since immediately after the second course Voitushko stood 
at the door of the dining-hall and cried out, as he blew 
his chilled fingers, — 
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“T beg the young lady’s attention. I left the cap, but 
Pan Tachevski is not in Vyrambki, for he drove away 
with Father Voynovski.” 

Pan Gideon on hearing these words was astonished ; he 
frowned, and fixed his iron eyes on the serving-lad. 

“What is this?” asked he. “What cap? Who sent 
thee to Vyrambki ?” 

“The young lady,” answered the lad with timidity. 

“T sent him,” said Panna Anulka. 

And seeing that all eyes were turned on her she was 
dreadfully embarrassed, but the elusive wit of a woman 
soon came to her assistance. 

“Pan Yatsek attended the wounded men hither,” said 
she ; “but since auntie and IJ received him with harshness 
he was angry and flew away home without his cap, so I 
sent the cap after him.” 

“Indeed, we did not receive him very charmingly,” 
added Pani Vinnitski. 

Pan Gideon drew breath and his face took on a less 
dreadful expression. 

“Ye did well,’ remarked he. “I myself would have 
sent the cap, for of course he has not a second one.” 

But the honest and clever Pan Serafin took the part of 
Yatsek. 

“My son,” said he, “has no feeling against him. He 
and the other gentlemen forced Pan Tachevski to the 
duel; when it was over he took them to his house, dressed 
their wounds, and entertained them. The Bukoyemskis 
say the same, adding that he is an artist at the sabre, who, 
had he had the wish, might have cut them up in grand 
fashion. Ha! they wanted to teach him a lesson, and 
themselves found a teacher. If it is true that His Grace 
the King is moving against the Turks, such a man as 
Tachevski will be useful.” 
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Pan Gideon was not glad to hear these words, and added : 
“Father Voynovski taught him those sword tricks.” 

“T have seen Father Voynovski only once, at a festival,” 
said Pan Serafin, “but I heard much of him in my days 
of campaigning. At the festival other priests laughed at 
him ; they said that his house was like the ark, that he 
cares for all beasts just as Noah did. I know, however, 
that his sabre was renowned, and that his virtue is 
famous. If Pan Tachevski has learned sword-practice 
from him, I should wish my son, when he recovers, not to 
seek friendship elsewhere.” 

“ They say that the Diet will strive at once to strengthen 
the army,” said Pan Gideon, wishing to change the 
conversation. 

“ True, all will work at that,’ said Pan Grothus. 

And the conversation continued on the war. But after 
supper Panna Anulka chose the right moment, and, ap- 
proaching Pan Serafin, raised her blue eyes to him. 

“ You are very kind,” said she. 

“Why do you say that ?” asked Pan Serafin. 

“You took the part of Pan Yatsek.” 

“ Whose part ?” inquired the old man. 

“Pan Tachevski’s. His name is Yatsek.” 

“But you blamed him severely. Why did you blame 
him ?” 

“My guardian blamed him still more severely. I con- 
fess to you, however, that we did not act justly, and I 
think that some reparation is due him.” 

“He would surely be glad to receive it from your 
nands,” said Pan Serafin. 

The young lady shook her golden head in sign of 
disagreement. 

“Oh no!” replied she, smiling sadly,“he is angry with 
us, and forever.” 
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Pan Serafin glanced at her with a genuine fatherly 
kindness. 

“Who in the world, charming flower, could be angry 
forever with you ?” 

“Oh! Pan Yatsek could — but as to reparation this is 
the best reparation in his case: declare to Pan Yatsek that 
you feel no offence toward him, and that you believe in his 
innocence. After that my guardian will be forced to do 
him some justice, and justice from us is due to Pan Yatsek.” 

“T see that you have not been so very bitter against 
him, since you are now taking his part with such interest.” 

“T do so because I feel reproaches of conscience, and I 
wish no injustice to any man, besides, he is alone in the 
world, and is in great, very great, poverty.” 

“T will tell you,” answered Pan Serafin, “that in my 
own mind I have decided as follows: your guardian, as a 
hospitable neighbor, has declared that he will not let me 
go till my son has recovered; but both my son and the 
Bukoyemskis might go home even to-morrow. Still, before 
I Jeave here I will visit most surely Pan Yatsek and 
Father Voynovski, not through any kindness, but because 
I understand that I owe them this courtesy. I do not say 
that I am bad, still, I think that if any one in this case is 
really good you are the person. Do not contradict me!” 

She did contradict, for she felt that for her it was not a 
question merely of justice to Yatsek, but of other affairs, 
of which Pan Serafin, who knew not her maiden calcula- 
tions, could know nothing. Her heart, however, rose 
toward him with gratitude, and when saying good-night 
she kissed his hand, for which Pan Gideon was angry. 

“ He is only of the second generation; before that his 
people were merchants. Remember who thou art!” said 
the old noble. 


——— 


CHAPTER VI 


Two days later Yatsek went to Radom with the ten 
ducats to dress himself decently before the journey. 
Father Voynovski remained at home brooding over this 
problem: “Whence am I to get money enough for the 
equipment of a warrior, for a wagon, for horses, a saddle- 
horse, and an attendant, all of which Yatsek must have if 
he cares for respect, and does not wish men to con- 
sider him nobody ?” 

Especially did it become Yatsek to appear in that form, 
since he bore a great, famous name, though somewhat for- 
gotten in the Commonwealth. 

A certain day Father Voynovski sat down at his small 
table, wrinkled his brows till his white hair fell over his 
forehead, and began then to reckon how much would be 
needed. His “animalia,” that is, the dog Filus, the tame 
fox, and a badger, were rolling balls near his feet; but 
he gave them uno attention whatever, so tremendously 
was he occupied and troubled, for the “reckoning” refused 
to come out in any way, and failed every moment. It 
failed not merely in details, but in the main principles. 
The old man rubbed his forehead more and more violently 
and at last he spoke audibly. 

“ He took ten ducats with him. Very well; of that, be- 
yond doubt, he will bring nothing back. Let us count 
farther: from Kondrat, the brewer, five as a loan, from 
Slonka, three. From Dudu six Prussian thalers and a 
borrowed saddle-horse, to be paid for in barley if there is 
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a harvest. Total, eight golden ducats, six thalers, and 
twenty ducats of mine — too little! Even if I should give 
him the Wallachian as an attendant, that would be, count- 
ing his own mount, two horses ; and for a wagon two more 
are needed —and for Yatsek at least two more. It is 
impossible to go with fewer, for, if one horse should die 
he must have another. And a uniform for his man, and 
supplies for the wagon, kettles and cover and camp chest 
—tfu! He could only join the dragoons with such 
money.” 

Then he turned to the animals which were raising a 
considerable uproar. 

“ Be quiet, ye traitors, or your hides will be sold to Jew 
hucksters !” 

And again talk began: 

“ Vatsek is right, he will have to sell Vyrambki. Still, 
if he does, he will have nothing to answer when any 
one asks him: ‘ Whence dost thou come?’ ‘ Whence ?’ 
‘From Wind.’ ‘ Which Wind ?’ ‘ Wind in the Field” Im- 
mediately every one will slight such a person. It would 
be better to mortgage the place if aman could be found to 
give money. Pan Gideon would be the most suitable per- 
son, but Yatsek would not hear of Pan Gideon, and I my- 
self would not talk with him on the subject — My God! 
People are mistaken when they say: ‘poor as a church 
mouse!’ A man is often much poorer. A church mouse 
has Saint Stephen ;! he lives in comfort, and has his wax 
at all seasons. O Lord Jesus, who multiplied loaves and 
fishes, multiply these few ruddy ducats, and these few 
thalers, for to thee, O Lord, nothing will be diminished, 
and Thou wilt help the last of the Tachevskis.” 

Then it occurred to him that the Prussian thalers, since 


1 On Saint Stephen’s day people used to cast various kinds of grain 
at the priest at the altar in memory of the stoning of that saint. 
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they came from a Lutheran country, could rouse only 
abhorrence in heaven; as to the ducats he hesitated 
whether to put them under Christ’s feet for the night — 
would he find them there multiplied in the morning? He 
did not feel worthy of a miracle, and even he struck him- 
self a number of times on the breast in repentance for his 
insolent idea. He could not dwell on this longer, how- 
ever, for some one had come to the front of his dwelling. 

After a while the door opened and a tall, gray haired 
man entered. He had black eyes and a wise, kindly 
countenance. The man bowed on the threshold. 

“Tam Tsyprianovitch of Yedlinka,” said he. 

“Yes. [saw you in Prityk, at the festival, but only at 
a distance, for the throng there was great,” said the priest, 
approaching his guest with vivaciousness. “JI greet you 
on my lowly threshold with gladness.” 

“T have come hither with gladness,” answered Pan 
Serafin. “It is an important and pleasant duty to salute 
a knight so renowned, and a priest who is so saintly.” 

Then he kissed the old man on the shoulder and the 
hand, though the priest warded off these acts, saying, — 

“Ho, what saintliness! These beasts here may have 
before God greater merit than I have.” 

But Pan Serafin spoke so sinverely and with such sim- 
plicity that he won the priest straightway. ‘They began 
at once, therefore, to speak pleasant words which were 
heartfelt. 

“J know your son,” said the priest; “he is a cavalier of 
worth and noble manners. In comparison, those Buko- 
yemskis seem simply serving-men. I will say to you that 
Yatsek Tachevski has conceived such a love for Pan 
Stanislav that he praises him always.” 

«And my Stashko treats him in like manner. It hap- 


pens frequently that men fight and later on love each 
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other. None of us feel offence toward Pan Tachevski, 
nay, we should like to conclude with him real friendship. 
I have just been at his house in Vyrambki, expecting 
to find him. I wished to invite to Yedlinka you, my 
benefactor, and Pan Tachevski.” 

“Vatsek is in Radom, but he will return and would be 
glad, doubtless, to serve you— SBut have you seen, your 
grace, how they treated him at Pan Gideon’s ?” 

“They have seen that themselves,” said Pan Serafin, 
“and are sorry, not Pan Gideon, however, but the women.” 

“There are few men so stubborn as Pan Gideon, and he 
incurs a serious account before the Lord sometimes for 
this reason —as for the women— God be with them — 
Let them go, what is the use in hiding this: that one of 
them caused the duel ?” 

“TY divined that before my son told me. But the cause 
is Innocent.” 

“They are all innocent— Do you know what Eccle- 
siastes says of women?” 

Pan Serafin did not know, so the priest took down the 
Vulgate and read an extract from Ecclesiastes. 

“ What do you think of that ?” asked he. 

“There are women even of that kind.” 

“Yatsek is going into the world for no other cause, and 
I am far from dissuading him. On the contrary, I advise 
him to go.” 

“Do you? Is he going soon? The war will come only 
next summer.” 

“Do you know that to a certainty ?” 

“TY do, for I inquired and I inquired because I cannot 
keep my own son from it.” 

“No, because he is a noble. Yatsek is going immedi- 
ately, for, to tell the truth, it is painful for him to remain 
here.” 
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“TY understand, I understand everything. Haste is the 
best cure in such a case.” 

“ He will stay only as long as may be needed to mort- 
gage Vyrambki, or sell it. It is only a small strip of 
land. I advise Yatsek not to sell but to mortgage. 
Though he may never come back, he can sign himself 
always as from it, and that is more decent for a man of 
his name and his origin.” 

“ Must he sell or mortgage in every case ?” 

“He must. The man is poor, quite poor. You know 
how much it costs to go to a war, and he cannot serve in 
a@ common dragoon regiment.” 

Pan Serafin thought a while, and said, -— 

“ My benefactor, perhaps I would take a mortgage on 
Vyrambki.” 

Father Voynovski blushed as does a maiden when a 
young man confesses on a sudden that for which she is 
yearning beyond all things; but the blush flew over his 
face as swiftly as summer lightning through the sky of 
evening ; then he looked at Pan Serafin, and asked, — 

“« Why do you take it?” 

Pan Serafin answered with all the sincerity of an honest 
spirit : 

“TI want it since I wish, without loss to myself, to 
render an honorable young man a service, for which I 
shall gain his gratitude. And, Father benefactor, I have 
still another idea. I will send my one son to that regi- 
ment in which Pan Yatsek is to serve, and I think 
that my Stashko will find in him a good friend and com- 
rade. You know how important a comrade is — and what 
a true friend at one’s side means in camp where a quarrel 
comes easily, and in war where death comes still more 
easily. God has not, in my case been sparing of fortune, 
and He has given me only one son. Pan Yatsek is 
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brave, sober, a master at the sabre, as has been shown — 
and he is virtuous, for you have reared him. Let him 
and my son be like Orestes and Pylades — that is my 
reckoning.” 

Father Voynovski opened his arms to him widely. 

“God himself sent you! For Yatsek I answer as I do 
for myself. He is a golden fellow, and his heart is as 
grateful as wheat land. God sent you! My dear boy can 
now show himself as befits the Tachevski escutcheon, and 
most important of all, he can, after seeing the wide world, 
forget altogether that girl for whom he has thrown away 
so many years, and suffered such anguish.” 

“Has he loved her then from of old?” 

“ Well, to tell the truth, he has loved her since child- 
hood. Even now he says nothing, he sets his teeth, but 
he squirms hke an eel beneath a knife edge. Let him go 
at the earliest, for nothing could or can come from this 
love of his.” 

A moment of silence followed, then the old man 
continued, — 

“But we must speak of these matters more accurately. 
How much can you lend on Vyrambki? It is a poor 
piece of land.” 

“Even one hundred ducats.” 

“Fear God, your grace!” 

“But why? If Pan Yatsek ever pays me it will be all 
the same how much [ lend him. If he does not pay I shall 
get my own also, for though the land about here is poor, 
that new soil must be good beyond the forest. To-day I 
will take my son and the Bukoyemskis to Yedlinka, and 
you will do us the favor to come as soon as Pan Yatsek 
returns to you from Radom. The money will be ready.” 

“ Your grace came from heaven with your golden heart 
and your money,’ said Father Voynovski. 
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Then he commanded to bring mead which he poured 
out himself, and they drank with much pleasure as men 
do who have joy at their heart strings. With the third 
glass the priest became serious. 

“¥or the assistance, for the good word, for the honesty, 
let me pay,” said he, “even with good advice.” 

“T am listening.” 

“Do not settle your son in Vyrambki. The young lady 
is beautiful beyond every description. She may also be 
honorable, I say naught against that; but she is a Sien- 
inski, not she alone, but Pan Gideon is so proud of this 
that if any man, no matter who, were to ask for her, even 
Yakobus our king’s son, he would not seem too high to 
Pan Gideon. Guard your son, do not let him break his 
young heart on that pride, or wound himself mortally like 
Yatsek. Out of pure and well-wishing friendship do I say 
this, desiring to pay for your kindness with kindness.” 

Pan Serafin drew his palm across his forehead as he 
answered, — 

“They dropped down on us at Yedlinka as from the 
clouds because of what happened on the journey. I went 
once to Pan Gideon’s on a neighborly visit, but he did not 
return it. Noting his pride and its origin I have not 
sought his acquaintance or friendship. What has come 
came of itself. Iwill not settle my son in Vyrambki, nor 
Jet him be foolish at Pan Gideon’s mansion. We are not 
such ap ancient nobility as the Sieninskis, nor perhaps as 
Pan Gideon, but our nobility grew out of war, out of that 
which gives pain, as Charnyetski described it. We shall 
be able to preserve our own dignity —my son is not less 
keen on that point than I am. It is hard for a young 
man to guard against Cupid, but I will tell you, my bene- 
factor, what Stashko told me when recently at Pan 
Gideon’s. I inquired touching Panna Anulka. ‘I would 
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rather,’ said he, ‘not pluck an apple than spring too high 
after it, forif I should not reach the fruit, shame would 
come of my effort.’” 

“Ah! he has a good a in his head!” exclaimed 
Father Voynovski. 

“He has been thus from his boyhood,” added Pan 
Serafin with a certain proud feeling. “He told me also, 
that when he had learnt what the girl had been to Tachev- 
ski, and what he had passed through because of her, he 
would not cross the road of so worthy a cavalier. No, my 
benefactor, I do not take a mortgage on Vyrambki to have 
my son near Pan Gideon’s. May God guard my Stanislav, 
and preserve him from evil.” 

“Amen! I believe you as if an angel were speaking. 
And now let some third man take the girl, even one of the 
Bukoyemskis, who boast of such kinsfolk.” 

Pan Serafin smiled, drank out his mead, took farewell, 
and departed. 

Father Voynovski went to the church to thank God 
for that unexpected assistance, and then he waited for 
Yatsek impatiently. 

When at last Yatsek came, the old man ran out to 
the yard and seized him by the shoulders. 

“Yatsek,” exclaimed he, “thou canst give ten ducats for 
a crupper. Thou hast one hundred ducats, as it were, on 
the table, and Vyrambki remains to thee.” 

Yatsek fixed on Father Voynovski eyes that were sunken 
from sleeplessness and suffering, and asked, with aston- 
ishment, — 

“What has happened ?” 

“A really good thing, since it came from the heart of 
an honest man.” 

Father Voynovski noted with the greatest consolation 
that Yatsek in spite of his terrible suffering, and all his 
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heart tortures, received, as it were, a new spirit on learn- 
ing of the agreement with Pan Serafin. For some days he 
spoke and thought only of horses, wagons, outfit, and ser- 
vants, so that it seemed as though there was no place for 
aught else in him. 

“Here is thy medicine, thy balsam; here are thy 
remedies,” repeated the priest to himself; “for if a man 
entrapped by a woman and never so unhappy were going 
to the army he would have to be careful not to buy a 
horse that had heaves or was spavined; he would have to 
choose sabres, and fit on his armor, try his lance once and 
a second time, and, turning from the woman to more fitting 
objects, find relief for his heart in them.” 

And he remembered how, when young, he himself had 
sought in war either death or forgetfulness. But since war 
had not begun yet, death was still distant from Yatsek in 
every case ; meantime he was filled with his journey, and 
with questions bound up in it. 

There was plenty to do. Pan Serafin and his son came 
again to the priest with whom Yatsek was living. Then 
all went to the city together to draw up the mortgage. 
There, also, they found a part of Yatsek’s outfit; the re- 
mainder, the experienced and clear-headed priest advised 
to search out in Warsaw or Cracow. This beginning of 
work took up some days, during which young Stanislav, 
whose slight wound was almost healed, gave earnest assist- 
ance to Yatsek, with whom he contracted a more and more 
intimate acquaintance and friendship. The old men were 
pleased at this, for both held it extremely important. The 
honest Pan Serafin even began to be sorry that Yatsek 
was going so promptly, and to persuade the priest not to 
hasten his departure. 

“T understand,” said he, “I understand well, my bene- 
factor, why you wish to send him away at the. earliest ; 
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but in truth I must tell you that I think no ul of that 
Panna Anulka. It is true that immediately after the 
duel she did not receive Pan Yatsek very nicely, but 
remember that she and Pani Vinnitski were snatched 
from the jaws of the wolves by my son and the Buko- 
yemskis. What wonder, then, that, at sight of the blood 
and the wounds of those gentlemen, she was seized with an 
anger, which Pan Gideon roused in her purposely, as I know. 
Pan Gideon is a stubborn man, truly; but when I was 
there the poor girl came to me perfectly penitent. ‘I 
see, said she, ‘that we did not act justly, and that some 
reparation is due to Pan Yatsek.’ Her eyes became moist 
immediately, and pity seized me, because that face of 
hers is comely beyond measure. JBesides, she has an 
honest soul and despises injustice.” 

“ By the dear God! let not Yatsek hear of this; for his 
heart would rush straightway to death again, and barely 
has he begun to breathe now in freedom. He ran away 
from Pan Gideon’s bareheaded; he swore that he would 
never go back to that mansion, and God guard him from 
doing so. Women, your grace, are like will-o’-the-wisps 
which move at night over swamp lands at Yedlinka. If 
you chase one it flees, if you flee it pursues you. That 
is the way of it!” 

“That is a wise statement, which I must drive into 
Stashko,” said Pan Serafin. 

“Let Yatsek go at the earliest. I have written letters 
already to various acquaintances, and to dignitaries whom 
[ knew before they were dignitaries, and to warriors the 
most famous. In those letters your son, too, is recom- 
mended as a worthy cavalier; and when his turn comes 
to go be shall have letters also, though he may not need 
them, since Yatsek will prepare the way for him. Let 
the two serve together.” 
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“From my whole soul I thank you, my benefactor. 
Yes! let them serve together, and may their friendship 
last till their lives end. You have mentioned the regi- 
ment of Alexander, the king’s son, which is under Zbier- 
hovski, That is a splendid regiment, — perhaps the first 
among the hussars, —so I should lke Stashko to join it; 
but he said to me: ‘The light-horse for six days in the 
week, and the hussars, as it were, only on Sunday.’” 

“That is true generally,” answered the priest. “Hus- 
sars are not sent on scouting expeditions, and it is rare 
also that they go skirmishing, as it is not fitting that such 
men should meet all kinds of faces; but when their turn 
comes, they so press on and trample that others do not 
spill so much blood in six days as they do on their Sun- 
day. But then, war, not the warriors, command; hence 
sometimes it happens that hussars perform every-day 
labor.” 

“You, my benefactor, know that beyond any man.” 

Father Voynovski closed his eyes for a moment, as if 
wishing to recall the past more in detail; then he raised 
them, looked at the mead, swallowed one mouthful, then 
a second, and said, — 

“So it was when toward the end of the Swedish war 
we went to punish that traitor, the Elector, for his treaties 
with Carolus. Pan Lyubomirski, the marshal, took fire 
and sword to the outskirts of Berlin. J was then in his 
own regiment, in which Viktor was heutenant commander. 
The Brandenburger! met us as best he was able, — now 
with infantry, now with general militia in which were 
German nobles; and I tell you that at last, on our side, 
the arms of the hussars and the Cossacks of the house- 
hold seemed almost as if moving on hinges.” 

“Was it such difficult work then ?” 


1 The Elector just mentioned, 2. e., the Elector of Brandenburg. 
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“Tt was not difficult, for at the mere sight of us muskets 
and spears trembled in the hands of those poor fellows as 
tree branches tremble when the wind blows around them; 
but there was work daily from morning till twilight. 
Whether a man thrusts his spear into a breast or a back, 
it is labor. Ah! but that was a lovely campaign! for, 
as people said, it was active, and in my life I have never 
seen so many men’s backs and so many horse rumps as 
in that time. Even Luther was weeping in hell, for we 
ravaged one half of Brandenburg thoroughly.” 

“Tt is pleasant to remember that treason came to just 
punishment.” 

“Of course it is pleasant. The Elector appeared then 
and begged peace of Lyubomirski. I did not see him, 
but later on soldiers told me that the marshal walked 
along the square with his hands on his hips while the 
Elector tripped after him hke a whip-lash. The Elec- 
tor bowed so that he almost touched the ground with his 
wig, and seized the knees of the marshal. Nay! they 
even said that he kissed him wherever it happened ; but 
I give no great faith to that statement, though the marshal, 
who had a haughty heart, loved to bend down the enemy ; 
but he was a polite man in every case, and would not per- 
mit things of that kind.” 

“God grant that it may happen with the Turks this time 
as it did then with the Elector.” 

“My experience, though not lofty, is long, and IJ will 
say to you sincerely that it will go, I think, as well or 
still better. The marshal was a warrior of experience and 
especially a lucky one, but still, we could not compare 
Lyubomirski with His Grace the King reigning actually.” 

Then they mentioned all the victories of Sobieski and 
the battles in which they themselves had taken part. 
And so they drank to the health of the king, and rejoiced, 
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knowing that with him as a leader the young men would 
see real war; not only that, but, since the war was to be 
against the ancient enemy of the cross, they would win 
immense glory. 

In truth no one knew accurately anything yet about the 
question. Jt was not known whether the Turkish power 
would turn first on the Commonwealth or the Empire. 
The question of a treaty with Austria was to be raised at 
the Diet. But in provincial diets and the meetings of 
nobles men spoke of war only. Statesmen who had been 
in Warsaw, and at the court, foretold it with conviction, 
and besides, the whole people had been seized by a feeling 
that it must come — a feeling almost stronger than cer- 
tainty, and brought out as well by the former deeds of 
the king as by the general desire and the destiny of the 
nation. 


CHAPTER VII 


On the road to Radom Father Voynovski had invited Pan 
Serafin and Stanislav to his house for a rest, after which 
he and Yatsek were to visit them at Yedlinka. During 
this visit three of the Bukoyemskis appeared, unexpect- 
edly. Marek, whose shoulder-blade had been cut, could 
not move yet, but Mateush, Lukash, and Yan came to bow 
down before the old man and thank him for his care of 
them when wounded. Yan had lost a little finger, and 
the older brothers had big scars, one man on his cheek, 
the other on his forehead, but their wounds had then 
healed and they were as healthy as mushrooms. 

Two days before they went on a hunt to the forest, 
smoked out a sleepy she-bear, speared her, and took her 
cub which they brought as a gift to Father Voynovski, 
whose fondness for wild beasts was known by all people. 

The priest whom they had pleased as “innocent boys ” 
was amused with them and the little bear very greatly. 
He shed tears from laughter when the cub seized a glass 
filled with mead for a guest, and began to roar in heaven- 
piercing notes to rouse proper terror, and thus save the 
booty. 

On seeing that no one wished the mead, the bear stood 
on its hind-legs and drank out the cup in man fashion. 
This roused still greater pleasure in the audience. The 
priest was amused keenly, and added, — 

“J will not make this cub my butler or beekeeper.” 

“Ha!” cried Stanislav, laughing, “the beast was a short 
time at school with the Bukoyemskis, but learned more 
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in one day from them than it would all its life in the 
forest.” 

“Not true,” put in Lukash, “for this beast has by 
nature such wit that it knows what is good without learn- 
ing. Barely had we brought the cub from the forest when 
it gulped down as much vodka (whiskey) right off as if 
it had drunk the stuff every morning with its mother, and 
then gave a whack on the snout to a dog, as if saying 
‘This for thee — don’t sniff at me’— after that it went off 
and slept soundly.” 

“Thank you, gentlemen. I will have real pleasure from 
this bear,” said the priest, “but I will not make the crea- 
ture my butler or beekeeper, for though knowing drinks 
well, it would stay too near them.” 

“ Bears can do more than one thing. Father Glominski 
at Prityk has a bear which pumps the organ they say. 
But some people are scandalized, for at times he roars, 
especially when any one punches him.” 

“Well, there is no cause for scandal in that,’ replied 
Father Voynovski; “birds build nests in churches and 
sing to the glory of God; no one is scandalized. Every 
beast serves God, and the Saviour was born in a stable.” 

“They say, besides,’ added Mateush, “that the Lord 
Jesus turned a miller into a bear, so maybe there is a 
human soul in him.” 

“Tn that case you killed the miller’s wife, and must 
answer,” said Pan Serafin. “His Grace the King is very 
jealous of his bears and does not keep foresters to kul 
them.” 

When they heard this the three brothers grew anxious, 
but it was only after long thinking that Mateush, who 
wished to say something in self-defence, answered, — 

“Pshaw ! are we not nobles? The Bukoyemskis are as 
good as the Sobieskis.” 
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But a happy thought came to Lukash, and his face 
brightened. 

“We gave our knightly word,” said he, “not to shoot 
bears, and we shoot no bears; we spear them.” 

“His Grace the King is not thinking of bears at the 
present,” said Yan ; “and besides, no one will tell him. Let 
any forester here say a word. It is a pity, however, that 
we boasted in presence of Pan Gideon and Pan Grothus, 
for Pan Grothus has just gone to Warsaw, and as he sees 
the king often, he may mention this accidentally.” 

“ But when did ye see Pan Gideon?” asked the priest. 

“Yesterday. He was conducting Pan Grothus: You 
know, benefactor, the inn called Mordovnia? They stopped 
there to let their beasts rest. Pan Gideon asked about 
many things, and he talked also of Yatsek.” 

“ About me?” inquired Yatsek. 

“Yes. ‘Is it true, asked he, ‘that Tachevski is going 
to the army?’ ‘True, we answered. 

“ «But when ?’ 

“* Soon, we think.’ 

“Then Pan Gideon said again: ‘ That is well. Of course 
he will join the infantry ?’ 

“ At that we all became angry, and Mateush said. ‘Do 
not say that, your grace, for Yatsek is our friend now, 
and we must be on his side.’ And as we began to pant, 
he restrained himself. ‘I do not mention this out of any 
ill-will, but I know that Vyrambki is not an estate of the 
crown, ” said he. 

“An estate, or not, what is that to him?” cried the 
priest. “He need not trouble his head with it!” 

But it was clear that Pan Gideon thought otherwise, and 
did trouble his head about Yatsek; for an hour later the 
youth who brought in a decanter of mead brought a 
sealed letter also. 
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“There is a messenger to your grace from Pan Gideon,” 
said he. 

Father Voynovski took the letter, broke the seal, opened 
it, struck the paper with the back of his hand, and, ap- 
proaching the window, began to read. 

Yatsek grew pale from emotion; he looked at the letter 
as at a rainbow, for he divined that there must be mention 
of him init. Thoughts flew through his head as swallows 
fly. “ Well,” thought he, “the old man is penitent; here 
is his excuse. It must be so and even cannot be otherwise. 
Pan Gideon has no more cause now to be angry than those 
men who suffered in the duel, so his conscience has 
spoken. He has recognized the injustice of his conduct. 
He understands how grievously he injured an innocent 
person, and he desires to correct the injustice.” 

Yatsek’s heart began to beat like a hammer. “Oh! I 
will go to the war,” said he in his soul —“ not for me is 
happiness over there. Though I forgive her I cannot forget. 
But to see once more, before going, that beloved Anulka, 
who is so cruel, to have a good look once again at her, 
to hear her voice anew. O Gracious God, refuse not this 
blessing !” 

And his thoughts flew with still greater swiftness than 
swallows; but before they had stopped flying something 
took place which no man there had expected: on a 
sudden Father Voynovski crushed the letter in his hand 
and grasped toward his left side as if seeking a sabre. 
His face filled with blood, his neck swelled, and his eyes 
shot forth lightning. He was simply so terrible that 
Pan Serafin, his son, and the Bukoyemskis looked at him 
with amazement, as if he had been turned into some other 
person through magic. 

Deep silence reigned in the chamber. 

Meanwhile the priest bent toward the window, as if 
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gazing at some object outside it, then he turned away 
looked first al the walls and then at his guests. It was 
clear that he had been struggling with himself and had 
come to his mind again, for his face had grown pale, and 
the flame was now dim in his eyeballs. 

“Gracious gentlemen,” said he, “that man is not merely 
passionate, but evil altogether. To say in excitement 
more than justice permits befalls every man, but to con- 
tinue committing injustice and trampling on those who 
are offended is not the deed of a noble, or a Catholic.” 
Then, stooping, he raised the crumpled letter and turned 
to Tachevski. 

“Yatsek, if there is still in thy heart any splinter, take 
this knife and cut it out thoroughly. Read, poor boy, 
read aloud, it is not for thee to be ashamed, but for him 
who wrote this letter. Let these gentlemen learn what 
kind of man is Pan Gideon.” 

Yatsek seized the letter with trembling hands, opened 
it and read: 


‘¢My very GRaActIous Priest, Pastor, BENEFACTOR, Etc., 
Erc., — Having learned that Tachevski of Vyrambki, who 
has frequented my house, is to join the army during these 
days, 1, in memory of the bread with which I nourished his 
poverty, and for the services in which sometimes I was able 
to use him, send the man a horse, and a ducat to shoe the 
beast, with the advice not to waste the money on other and 
needless objects. 

‘* Offering at the same time to you my willing and earnest 
services, I inscribe myself, etc., etc.” 


Yatsek grew so very pale after reading the letter that 
the men present had fears for him, especially the priest 
who was not sure that that pallor might not be the herald 
of some outburst of madness, for he knew how terrible 
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was that young man in his anger, though usually so mild. 
He began therefore at once to restrain him. 

“Pan Gideon is old, and has lost one arm,” said he 
quickly, “thou canst not challenge him!” 

jut Yatsek did not burst out, for at the first moment 
immeasurable and painful amazement conquered all other 
feelings. 

“TY cannot challenge him,” repeated he, as an echo, “ but 
why does he continue to trample me?” 

Thereupon Pan Serafin rose, took both Yatsek’s hands, 
shook them firmly, kissed him on the forehead, and 
added, — 

“Pan Gideon has injured, not thee, but himself, and 
if thou drop revenge every man will wonder all the 
more at thy noble soul which deserves the high blood 
in thee.” 

“Those are wise words!” cried the priest, “and thou 
must deserve them.” 

Pan Stanislav now embraced Yatsek. 

“In truth,” said he, “I love thee more and more.” 

This turn of affairs was not at all pleasing to the 
Bukoyemskis, who had not ceased to grit their teeth 
from the moment of hearing the letter. Following 
Stanislav they embraced Yatsek also. 

“No matter how things are,’ said Lukash at last, “I 
should do differently in Yatsek’s place.” 

“How ?” asked the two brothers with curiosity. 

“That is just it. I don’t know how, but I should think 
out something, and would not yield my position.” 

“Since thou knowst not do not talk.” 

“But ye, do ye know anything?” 

“Be quiet!” said the priest. “Be sure I shall not 
leave the letter unanswered. Still, to drop revenge is a 


Christian and a Catholic action.” 
9 
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“Oh but! Even you, father, snatched for a sabre the 
first moment.” 

“ Because I carried a sabre too long. Mea Culpa! Still, 
as I have said, this fact comes in also. Pan Gideon is old, 
he has only one arm; iron rules are not in place here. 
And J tell you, gentlemen, that for this very reason I am 
disgusted to the last degree with this raging old fellow 
who makes use of his impunity so unjustly.” 

“Still, it will be too narrow for him in our neighbor- 
hood,” said Yan Bukoyemski. “Our heads for this: that 
not a living foot will go under that roof of his.” 

“ Meanwhile an answer is needed,” said Father Voy- 
novski, “ and immediately.” 

For a time yet they considered as to who should write, 
— Yatsek, at whom the letter was aimed, or the priest to 
whom it was directed. Yatsek settled the question by 
saying, — 

“For me that whole house and all people in it are as 
if dead, and it is well for them that in my soul this is 
settled.” 

“Tt is well that the bridges are burnt!” said the priest ; 
as he sought pen and paper. 

“Tt is well that the bridges are burnt,” repeated Yan 
Bukoyemski, “ but it would be better that the mansion 
rose in smoke! This was our way in the Ukraine: when 
some strange man came in and knew not how to live 
with us, we cut him to pieces and up in smoke went his 
property.” 

No one turned attention to these words save Pan 
Serafin, who waved his hands with impatience, and 
answered, — 

“You, gentlemen, came in here from the Ukraine, I, 
from Lvoff, and Pan Gideon from Pomorani ; according to 
your wit Pan Tachevski might count us all as intruders ; 
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but know this, that the Commonwealth is a great mansion 
occupied by a family of nobles, and a noble is at home in 
every corner.” 

Silence followed, except that from the alcove came the 
squeaking of a pen and words in an undertone which the 
priest was dictating to himself. Yatsek rested his fore- 
head on his palms and sat motionless for some time; all 
at once he straightened himself, looked at those present, 
and said, — 

“There is something in this beyond my understanding.” 

“We do not understand, either,’ added Lukash, “ but if 
thou wilt pour out more mead we will drink it.” 

Yatsek poured into the glasses mechanically, following 
at the same time the course of his own thoughts. 

“Pan Gideon,” said he, “ might be offended because the 
duel began at his mansion, though such things happen 
everywhere; but now he knows that I did not challenge, 
he knows that he offended me under my own roof unjustly, 
he knows that with you [ am now in agreement, and that 
I shall not appear at his house again,-—~ still he pursues 
me, still he is trying to trample me.” 

“True, there is some kind of special animosity in this,” 
said Pan Serafin. 

“Ha! then there is as you think something in it?” 

“In what ?” asked the priest, who had come out with a 
letter now written, and heard the last sentence. 

“In this special hatred against me.” 

The priest looked at a shelf on which among other 
books was the Holy Bible, and said, — 

“That which I will say to thee now I said long ago: 
there is a woman in it.” Here he turned to those present. 
“Have I repeated to you, gentlemen, what Ecclesiastes 
says about woman ?” 

But he could not finish, for Yatsek sprang up as if burnt 
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by living fire. He thrust his fingers through his hair and 
almost screamed, for immense pain had seized him. 

“Still more do I fail to understand ; for if any one in 
the world — if to any one in the world —if there be any 
one of such kind —then with my whole soul — ” 

But he could not say a word more, for the pain in his 
heart had gripped his throat as if in a vice of iron, and rose 
to his eyes as two bitter, burning tears, which flowed down 
his cheeks. The priest understood him then perfectly. 

“ My Yatsek,” advised he, “better burn out the wound, 
even with awful pain than let it fester. For this reason 
J do not spare thee. I, in my time, was a soldier of this 
world, and understand many things. I know that regret 
and remembrance, no matter how far a man travels, drag 
like dogs after him, and howl in the night-time. They give 
him no chance to sleep because of this howling. What 
must he do then? Kill those dogs straightway. Thou at 
this moment feelest that thou wouldst have given all thy 
blood over there; for which reason it seems to thee so 
marvellous and terrible that from that side alone ven- 
geance pursues thee. The thing seems to thee impos- 
sible; but it is possible — for if thou hast wounded the 
pride and self-love of a woman, if she thought that thou 
wouldst whine and thou hast not whined when she beat 
thee, and thou didst not fawn in her presence, but hast 
tugged at thy chain and hast broken it, know that she 
will never and never forgive thee, and her hatred, more 
raging than that of any man living, will always pursue 
thee. Against this there is only one refuge: crush the 
love, even on thy own heart, and hurl it, like a broken 
bow, far from thee — that is thy one refuge!” 

Again there was a moment of silence. Pan Serafin 
nodded, confirming the priest, and,as a man of experience, 
he admired all the wisdom of his statement. 
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“Tt is true,” added Yatsek, “that I have tugged at the 
chain, and have broken it. So it is not Pan Gideon who 
pursues me!” 

“T know what I should do,” said Lukash, on a 
sudden. 

“ Tell, do not hide!” cried the other two. 

“Do ye know what the hare said ?” 

“What hare? Art thou drunk ?” 

“Why that hare at the boundary ridge.” 

And, evidently encouraged, he stood up, put his hand 
on his hip and began to sing: 


“ A hare was just sitting for pleasure, 
Just sitting at the boundary ridge. 
But the hunters did not see him, 
Did not know 
That he was sitting lamenting 
And making his will 
At the boundary ridge.” 


Here he turned to his brothers and asked them, — 

“Do ye know the will made by that hare at the boun- 
dary ridge ?” 

“We know, but it is pleasant to hear it repeated.” 

“ Then listen. 


“ Kiss me all ye horsemen and hunters, 
Kiss me at the boundary ridge. 


“This is what I would write to all at Belchantska if I 
were in Yatsek’s position; and if he does not write it, may 
the first Janissary disembowel me if I do not write it in 
my own name and yours to Pan Gideon.” 

“Qh, as God is dear to me, that is a capital idea 
Yan, much delighted. 

“Tt is to the point and full of fancy !” 


{? 


cried 
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“Let Yatsek write that!” 

“No,” said the priest, made impatient by the talk of the 
brothers. “I am writing, not Yatsek, and it would not 
become me to take your words.” Here he turned to Pan 
Serafin and Stanislav and Yatsek. “The task was diffi- 
cult, for I had to twist the horns of his malice and not 
abandon politeness, and also to show him that we under- 
stood whence the sting came. Listen, therefore, and if 
any one of you gentlemen has made a nice judgment I 
beg you to criticise this letter.” And he began, — 

“Great mighty benefactor, and to me very dear Sir and 
Brother.” 

Here he struck the letter with the back of his hand, 
and said, — 

“You will observe, gentlemen, that I do not call him 
‘my very gracious,’ but ‘my very dear.’” 

“He will have enough!” said Pan Serafin, “read on, 
my benefactor.” 

“Then listen : ‘It is known to all citizens of our Com- 
monwealth that only those people know how to observe 
due politeness in every position who have lived from 
youth upward among polite people, or who, coming of 
great blood, have brought politeness into the world with 
them. Neither the one nor the other has come to your 
grace as a portion, while on the contrary the Mighty Lord 
Pan Yatsek Tachevski inherited from renowned ancestors 
both blood and a lordly spirit. He forgives you your 
peasant expressions and sends back your peasant gifts. 
Rustics keep inns in cities and also eating-houses on 
country roads for the entertainment of people. If you 
will send to the great Lord Pan Yatsek Tachevski the 
bill for such entertainment as he received at your house 
he will pay it, and add such gratuity as seems proper to his 
generous nature.’” 
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“Oh, as God is dear to me!” exclaimed Pan Serafin, 
“ Pan Gideon will have a rush of blood!” 

“Ha! it was necessary to bring down his pride, and at 
the same time to burn the bridges. Yatsek himself wanted 
that — Now listen to what I write from myself to him: 
‘J have inclined Pan Tachevski to see that though the 
bow is yours, the poisoned arrow with which you wished 
to strike that worthy young gentleman was not in your 
own quiver. Since reason in men, and strength in their 
bones, weaken with years, and senile old age yields easily 
to suggestions from others, it deserves more indulgence. 
With this I end, adding as a priest and a servant of God, 
this: that the greater the age, the nearer life’s end, the less 
should a man be a servant of hatred and haughtiness. 
On the contrary, he should think all the more of the sal- 
vation of his soul, a thing which I wish your grace. Amen. 
Herewith remaining, etc. I subscribe myself, etc.’ ” 

“All is written out accurately,” said Pan Serafin ; 
“nothing to be added, nothing taken away.” 

“Ha!” said the priest, “‘do you think that he gets 
what he deserves ?” 

“Qi! certain words burnt me.” 

“« And me,” added Lukash. “It is sure that when a man 
hears such speeches he wants to drink, just as on a hot day.” 

“Yatsek, attend to those gentlemen. I will seal the 
letter and send it away.” 

So saying he took the ring from his finger and went to 
the alcove. But while sealing the letter some other 
thought came to his head, as it happened, for when he 
returned, he said, — 

“Tt is done. The affair is over. But do you not think 
it too cutting? The man is old, it may cost him his 
health. Wounds given by the pen are no less effective 
than those by the sword or the bullet,” 
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“True! true!” said Yatsek, and he gritted his teeth. 

But just this exclamation of pain decided the matter. 
Pan Serafin added, — 

“My revered benefactor, your scruples are honorable, 
but Pan Gideon had no scruples whatever ; his letter struck 
straight at the heart, while yours strikes only at malice 
and pride. I think, therefore, that it ought to be sent.” 

And the letter was sent. After that still more hurried 
preparations were made for Yatsek’s departure. 


CHAPTER VIII 


But Tachevski’s friends did not foresee that the priest’s 
letter would be in a certain sense useful to Pan Gideon, 
and serve his home policy. He did not indeed receive it 
without anger. Yatsek, who so far had been merely an 
obstacle, became thenceforth, though not the author of the 
letter, an object of hatred. That hatred in the stubborn 
old heart of Pan Gideon bloomed like a poison flower, but 
his ingenious mind determined to use the priest’s letter. 
In view of this he restrained his fierce rage, his face as- 
sumed a look of contemptuous pity, and he went with the 
answer to Anulka. 

“Thou hast paid toll, and art assaulted for doing so,” said 
he. “J did not wish this, for I am a man of experience, 
and I know people; but when thou didst clasp thy hands 
and say that injustice had been done, that I had exceeded 
in sternness, and thou hadst been too severe to him, that 
he ought not to leave us in anger, I yielded. I sent him 
assistance in money. I sent him a horse. I wrote hima 
nice letter also. J thought he would come and bow down, 
give us thanks, take farewell as became a man who had 
spent so much time in this mansion; but see what he has 
sent me in answer!” 

At these words he drew the priest’s letter from his 
girdle and gave it to the young lady. She began to read, 
and soon her dark brows met in anger, but when she 
reached the place where the priest declared that Pan 
Gideon wished to humiliate Yatsek, thanks to the sug- 
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gestions of another, her hands trembled, her face became 
scarlet, then grew as pale as linen, and remained pale. 

Though Pan Gideon saw all this he feigned not to see it. 

“ May God forgive them for what they attribute to me,” 
said he, after a moment of silence. “He alone knows 
whether my ancestors are much below the Tachevskis, 
of whose greatness more fables than truth are related. 
What I cannot forgive is this: that they pay thee, my poor 
dear, for thy kindness of an angel, with such ingratitude.” 

“Tt was not Pan Yatsek who wrote this, but Father 
Voynovski,’ answered Anulka, seizing, as it were, the 
last plank of salvation. 

The old noble sighed. 

“Dost thou believe, girl,” inquired he, “that I love 
thee ?” 

“TI believe,’ answered she, bending and kissing his 
hand. 

“Though thou believe,’ said he, stroking her bright 
head with great tenderness, “thou knowest not clearly 
that thou art my whole consolation. Rarely do I permit 
myself words such as these, and rarely do I tell that 
which my heart feels, since former suffering is concealed 
in it. But thou shouldst understand that I have only 
thee in the world. I would increase hourly, not thy dis- 
appointment, pain, and trouble, but thy joy and happiness. 
I do not ask what began to bud in thy heart, but I will 
say this to thee: whether that was, as I think, a pure, 
sisterly feeling, or something more, that young man was 
unworthy. He has heaped on us ingratitude in return for 
our sincere friendship. My Anulka,thou wouldst deceive 
thyself wert thou to think that the priest wrote this letter 
without Yatsek’s knowledge. They wrote it together. 
and knowest why they replied with such insolence? As 
J have heard, Tachevski got money from that Armenian 
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in Yedlinka. That is what he needs, and now since he 
has it he cares for naught else, and for no one any longer. 
This is the truth, and in thy soul thou must acknowledge 
that to think otherwise would be willing self-deception.” 

“T see,” answered Anulka. 

Pan Gideon meditated awhile as if he were dwelling 
on something. 

“ People say,” added he finally, “that it is a vice of old 
people to praise past times and lay blame on the present. 
But no, this is nota vice. The world is growing worse, 
people are becoming worse. In my day no man would 
have acted as has Tachevski. Dost thou know the first 
cause of this? That night on the tree, which exposed 
this lord cavalier to the ridicule of people. To hurry, as 
it were, to help some one and then climb a tree out of 
terror, may happen, but in such a case it is better not to 
boast of it, for the thing is ridiculous, ridiculous! I do 
not hold up the Bukoyemskis or Pan Stanislav as heroes: 
they are drunkards, road-blockers, gamblers —I know 
them! Our lives were less in their minds than were wolf 
skins. But there is lurking in this Yatsek such envy 
that he could not forgive them that chance aid which they 
gave us. Out of that rose the duel. May God punish 
me if J had not reason to be angry. Ha, they made 
friends after the duel, for it 1s clear that our cavalier 
understood that he could get money from Pan Serafin, so 
he preferred to turn his malice against this mansion. 
Pride, animosity, ingratitude, and greed, those are the 
things which he has manifested, and nothing better. 
He has injured me. Never mind. God forgive him! 
But why should he attack thee, my dear flower? A 
neighbor for long years, a guest for long years — daily 
visits. A gypsy in such a position would become faithful ; 
a swallow grows used to its roof; a stork returns to its 
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nest; but he spat on our house as soon as he felt in his 
purse the coin of the Armenian. No! No! No man in 
my day would have acted in that style.” 

Anulka listened with her palms on her temples, and 
with eyes looking out before her in fixedness, so Pan 
Gideon stopped and looked at her once, and a second 
time. 

“Why dost thou forget thyself ?” asked he. 

“T have not forgotten myself, but I am so sad _ that 
words have deserted me.” 

And not finding words she found tears. 

Pan Gideon let her cry till she had finished. 

“Tt is better,” said he at last, “to let that sadness pass 
off with tears than let it stay in the heart and be petrified. 
Ah, it is hard! Let him go, let him clink other men’s 
coin, let him touch the mud with his saddle-cloth, let him 
strut as a lord, and court Warsaw harlots. But we will 
remain here, my girl. That is no great delight, it is true, 
but still it is a delight, if thou remember that no one in 
this house will deceive thee, no one here will offend thee, 
no one will break thy heart; that here thou wilt be always 
as an eye in the head of each person, that thy happiness 
will be the first question always, and also the last question 
of my life. Come—” 

He stretched his arms toward her, and she fell on his 
breast with emotion and gratitude, as she would on the 
breast of a father who was comforting her in a moment of 
suffering. 

Pan Gideon fell to stroking her bright head with the 
one hand that remained to him, and long did they sit 
there in silence. Meanwhile it was growing dark, the 
. frosty window-panes glittered in the moonlight, and dogs 
made themselves heard here and there with prolonged 
barking. 
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The warmth of the maiden’s body penetrated to the 
heart of Pan Gideon which began to beat with more vigor, 
and since he feared to make a declaration too early, he 
would not expose himself then to temptation. 

“Stand up, child,” said he. “Thou wilt not weep 
now ?” 

“{ will not,’ answered she, kissing his hand. 

“Seest thou! Ah, this is it! Remember always the 
place where thou hast a sure refuge, and where it will be 
calm for thee, and pleasant. Every young man is glad to 
race over the world like a tempest, but for me thou art 
the only one. Fix this well in mind. More than once, 
perhaps, hast thou thought, ‘My guardian seems a savage 
wolf; he is glad to find some one to shout at, and he 
has no understanding of my young ideas;’ but knowest 
thou of what this guardian has thought and is thinking at 
present? Often of his past happiness, often of that pain, 
which like an arrow is fixed in his heart — that is true, 
but besides that only of thee and thy future, only of this: 
to secure every good thing for thee. Pan Grothus and I 
talked whole hours of this. He laughed because, as he 
said, one thought alone remained with me. My one point 
was to secure to thee after my death even a sutticient and 
quiet morsel.” 

“May God not grant me to wait for that!” cried she, 
bending again to the hand of Pan Gideon. 

And in her voice there was such sincerity that the stern 
face of the old noble was radiant with genuine joy for the 
moment. 

“Dost thou love me a little?” 

“Oh, guardian !” 

“God reward thee, child. My age is not yet so ad- 
vanced, and my body, save for the wounds in my heart 
and my person, would be sufficiently stalwart. But as 
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men say, death is ever sitting fat the gate, and knocks at 
the door whensoever it pleases. Were it to knock here 
thou wouldst be alone in the world with Pani Vinnitsk1. 
Pan Grothus is a good man and wealthy ; he would respect 
my testament and wishes at all times, but as to other 
relatives of my late wife— who knows what they would 
do? And this estate and this mansion I got with my wife. 
Her relatives might wish to resist, and raise lawsuits. 
There is need to have foresight in all things. Pan Grothus 
gave advice touching this case —true, it is effective — but 
strange, and therefore I will not speak to thee yet of it. I 
should like to see His Grace the King — to leave thee and 
my will to his guardianship, but the king is occupied now 
with the coming war and the Diet. Pan Grothus says 
that if there is war the troops will move first under the 
hetmans, and the king will join them at Cracow — per- 
haps then — perhaps we shall go together. But whatever 
happens, know this, my child; all that I have will be thine, 
though I should have to follow at last the advice of Pan 
Grothus. Yes!—even for one hour before death! Yes, 
so help me, God. For J am not a wind in the field, not a 
harebrain, not a purse emptier, not a Tachevski.” 


CHAPTER IX 


PANNA ANULKA returned to her room filled with grati- 
tude toward her guardian, who up to that hour had never 
spoken to her with such kindness; and at the same time 
she was disenchanted, embittered, and disgusted with the 
world and with people. In the first moment she could 
not and knew not how to think calmly; she had only the 
feeling that a grievous wrong had been done her, a great 
injustice, and that an awfully keen disappointment had 
struck her. 

For her love, for her sorrow, for her yearning, for all 
that she had done to bind the broken threads together, 
her only reward was a hateful suspicion. And there was 
no remedy. She could not, of course, write to Yatsek a 
second time, to justify herself and explain the position. 
A blush of shame and humiliation covered her face at the 
mere thought of this. Besides, she was almost sure that 
Yatsek had gone. And next would come war; perhaps 
she would never behold him in life again; perhaps he 
would fall and die with the conviction that a perverse 
and wicked heart was in her bosom. All at once bound- 
less sorrow seized her. Yatsek stood before her eyes as 
if living, with his embrowned face and those pensive eyes 
which more than once she had laughed at, as being the 
eyes of a maiden. 

The girl’s thought flies like a swift swallow after the 
traveller, and calls to him: “Yatsek! I wish thee no 
evil! God sees my heart, Yatsek.” Thus does she call 
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to him, but he makes no answer; he rides on straight 
ahead. What does he think of her? He only frowns and 
spits from disgust as he travels. 

Again there are pearls on her eyelids. A certain weak- 
ness has come on her, a moment of resignation in which 
she says to herself: “ Ah, this is difficult! May God for- 
give him, and go with him, and never mind me!” 

But her lips quiver like those of a child, her eyes 
look like those of a tortured bird, and somewhere off 
in a hidden corner of her soul, which is as pure as a tear, 
she blames God in the deepest secret for that which has 
met her. 

Then again she felt certain that Yatsek had never 
loved her, and she could not understand why he had not 
loved her, even a little. 

“My guardian spoke truly,” said she. 

But later on came reflection. 

“ No, that could not be.” 

Immediately she recalled those words of Yatsek, which 
were fixed in her memory as in marble. “ Not thou art 
to go, I am the person to go; but I say to thee: though for 
years I have loved thee more than health, more than life, 
more than my own soul, I will never come back to thee. 
I will gnaw my own hands off in torture, but, so help me, 
God, I will never come back to thee.” And he was pale 
as a wall when he said this, and almost mad from pain 
and from anger. He had not come back, that was true! 
He had appeared no more, he had left her, he had re- 
nounced. her, he had abandoned her, he had wronged her ; 
with an unworthy suspicion he and the priest had com- 
posed the dreadful letter — all that was true, and her guar- 
dian was right in that. But that Yatsek had never loved 
her, that after he had found money he had departed witb 
a light and joyful heart, that he thought of paying court 
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to others, that he had ceased altogether to think of her, — 
this was incredible. Her guardian might think so in his 
carelulness, but the truth was quite different. He who 
has no love does not grow pale, does not set his teeth, 
does not gnaw his fists, does not rend his soul in anguish. 
Such being the case, the young lady thought the difference 
was only this, that instead of one two were now suffering, 
hence a certain consolation, and even a certain hope, en- 
tered her. The days and months which were to come 
seemed gloomier, it may be, but not so bitter. The words 
of the letter ceased to burn her like red-hot iron, for 
though she doubted not that Yatsek had assisted in the 
writing, it is one thing to act through sorrow and pain, 
and another through deliberate malice. 

So again great compassion for Yatsek took hold of her; 
so great was it, and especially so ardent, that it could not 
be simply compassion. Her thoughts began to weave, and 
turn into a certain golden thread, which was lost in the 
future, but which at the same time cast on her the glitter 
of a wedding. 

The war would soon end and also the separation. That 
cruel Yatsek would not return to Belchantska. Oh, no! a 
man so resolute as he when once he says a thing will ad- 
here to it; but he will come back to those parts, and re- 
turn to Vyrambki; he will live near by, and then that will 
happen which God wishes. He went away it may be 
with tears, it may be with pain, with wringing of hands — 
God comfort him! He will come home with a full heart, 
and with joy, and, especially after war, with great glory. 

Meanwhile she will be there quietly in Belchantska, 
where her guardian is so kind; she will explain to that 
guardian that Yatsek is not so bad as other young men — 
and farther on moved that golden thread which began to 


wind round her heart again. 
10 
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The goldfinch, in the Dantsic clock of the drawing- 
room, whistled out a late hour, but sleep flew from the 
young lady altogether. 

Lying now in her bed she fixed her clear eyes on the 
ceiling and considered what disposition to make of her 
troubles and sorrows. If Yatsek had gone it was only 
because he was running away from her, for according to 
what she had heard war was still far from them. Her 
guardian had not mentioned that young Stanislav and the 
Bukoyemskis were to goaway also; it was proper to come 
to an understanding with them and learn something of 
Yatsek, and say some kind word which might reach him 
through them, even in distant camps, and in war time. 

She had not much hope that those gentlemen would 
come to Pan Gideon’s, for it was known to her that they 
had gone over to Yatsek, and that for a certain time they 
had been looking with disfavor on Pan Gideon; but she 
relied on another thing. 

In some days there would be a festival of the Most 
Holy Lady ; a great festival at the parish church of Prityk, 
where all the neighboring nobles assembled with their 
families. She would see Pan Stanislav and the Buko- 
yemskis, if not in front of the church then at dinner in the 
priest’s house. On that day the priest received every one. 

She hoped too that in the throng she would be able to 
speak with them freely, and that she would not meet any 
hindrance from her guardian who, though not very kind 
toward those gentlemen recently, could not break with 
them in view of the service which they had shown him. 

To Prityk from Belchantska the road was rather long, 
and Pan Gideon, who did not like hurry, passed the night 
at Radom, or at Yedlina, if he chose the road through 
the latter place. 

This time because of the overflow they took the safer 
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though longer road through Radom, and started one day 
before the festival — on wheels, not on runners, for winter 
had broken on a sudden, and thoroughly. After them 
moved two heavily laden wagons. with servants, provi- 
sions, a bed and sofas for decent living at inns where they 
halted. 

The stars were still twinkling, and the sky had barely 
begun to grow pale in the east when they started. Pani 
Vinnitski led morning prayers in the dark. Pan Gideon 
and the young lady joined her with very drowsy voices, 
for the evening before they had gone to bed late because 
of preparations for the journey. Only beyond the village 
and the small forest, in which thousands of crows found 
their night rest, did the ruddy light shine on the equally 
ruddy face and drowsy eyes of the young lady. Her lips 
were fixed ready for yawning, but when the first sun-ray 
lighted the fields and the forest she shook herself out of 
the drowsiness and looked around with more sprightliness, 
for the clear morning filled her with a certain good hope, 
and a species of gladness. The calm, warm, coming day 
promised to be really wonderful. In the air appeared, as 
it were, the first note of early spring. After unparalleled 
snows and frosts came warm sunny days all at once, to 
the astonishment of people. Men had said that from the 
New Year it seemed as if some power had cut off the win- 
ter as it were with a knife-blade, and herdsmen foretold by 
the lowing of cattle, then restive in the stables, that the 
winter would not come back again. In fact, spring itself 
was then present. In furrows, in the forest, at the north 
side of woods and along streams, strips of snow still ex- 
isted; but the sun was warming them from above, and 
from beneath were flowing out streams and currents, mak- 
ing in places broad overflows in which were reflected wet 
leafless trees, as in mirrors. The damp ridges of fields 
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gleamed like belts of gold in the sun-rays. At times a 
strong wind rose, but so filled with gladsome warmth as 
if it came from out the sun’s body directly, and flying 
over the fields wrinkled the waters, throwing down with 
its movement thousands of pearls from the slender dark 
twigs of the tree branches. 

Because of the thaws and road “ stickiness,” and also 
because of the weighty carriage which was drawn by six 
horses with no httle effort, they moved very slowly. As 
the sun rose more and more the air grew so warm that 
Panna Sieninski untied the ribbons of her hood, which 
dropped to the back of her head, and unbuttoned her 
weasel-skin shuba. 

“ Are you so warm?” inquired Pani Vinnitski. 

“Spring, Auntie! real spring!” was the answer. 

And she was so charming with her bright and somewhat 
dishevelled head pushed out from her hood, with laughing 
eyes and rosy face, that the stern eyes of Pan Gideon grew 
mild as he glanced at her. For a while he seemed as if 
looking at her then for the first time, and spoke as if half 
to himself, — 

“ As God lives thou art at thy best also!” 

She smiled at him in answer. 

“Oh, how slowly we are moving,” said she after a while. 
“The road is awful! Is it not true that on a long road one 
should wait till it dries somewhat ?” 

Pan Gideon’s face became serious, and he looked out of 
the carriage without giving an answer. 

“ Yedlina!” said he, soon after. 

“Then perhaps one may go to the church?” inquired 
Pani Vinnitski. 

“We will not, first because the church is sure to be 
closed, for the priest has gone to Prityk, and second, be- 
cause he has offended me greatly, and I will hide my hand 
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if he approaches.” Then he added: “I ask you, and thee 
also, Anulka, not to converse with him in any way.” 

A moment of silence succeeded. Suddenly the tramp- 
ing of horses was heard behind the carriage, and the sounds 
made as the beasts pulled their feet out of the mud ; these 
resembled the firing of muskets, — then piercing words 
were heard on both sides of the carriage. 

“With the forehead! with the forehead!” 

That was from the Bukoyemskis. 

“With the forehead!” answered Pan Gideon. 

“Ts your grace for Prityk ?” 

“TI go every year. I suppose your lordships are going 
also to the festival ?” 

“You may lay a wager on that,” replied Marek. “One 
must be purified from sin before war comes.” 

“ But is it not early yet ?” 

“Why should it be too early?” asked Lukash. “ All 
that has been sinned up to the moment will fall from 
one’s shoulders, since that is the use of absolution; and as 
to sins incurred later, the priest absolves from those in 
presence of the enemy, in partikulo mortis.” 

“ You wish to say im articulo,” corrected Pan Gideon. 

“ All the same, if only repentance is real.” 

“How do you understand repentance?” inquired the 
amused Pan Gideon. 

“How do I understand repentance? Father Vior, the 
last time, commanded that we give ourselves thirty stripes 
in discipline, and we gave fifty; for we thought: Well, 
since this pleases the Heavenly Powers, let them have all 
they want of it.” 

At this even the serious Pani Vinnitski laughed and 
Panna Anulka hid her face in her sleeve as if warming 
her nose there. 

Lukash noticed, as did his brothers, that their answer 
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had roused laughter, hence they were somewhat offended 
and silent; so for a time were heard only the rattling of 
chains on the carriage, the snorting of horses, the sound 
of mud under hoofs, and the croaking of crows. Immense 
flocks of these birds were sailing away in the sunlight 
from small places and villages to the pine woods. 

“Ah! they feel this very minute that there will be food 
even to wade in,” said the youngest Bukoyemski, turning 
his eyes toward the crows. 

“Yes, war is their harvest,” said Mateush. 

“They do not feel it yet, for war is far off,’ said Pan 
Gideon. 

“Far or near, it is certain!” 

“ And how do you know ?” 

“We all know what the talk was at the district diets, 
and what instructions will be given to the general Diet.” 

“True, but it is not known if they were the same every- 
where.” 

“Pan Prylubski, who has travelled through a great part 
of the Commonwealth, says they were the same every- 
where.” 

“ Who is Pan Prylubski ?” 

“He comes from Olkuts, and makes levies for the bishop 
of Cracow.” 

“But has the bishop commanded to make levies before 
the assembling of the Diet ?” 

“You see, your grace, how it is! This is the best 
proof that war is certain. The bishop wants a splendid 
light cavalry regiment — well, Pan Prylubski came to 
these parts because he has heard of us somewhat.” 

“Ho! ho! Your glory has gone far through the world. 
Are you going ?” 

“ Of course!” 

“ All of you?” 
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“Why should we not all go? It is a good thing during 
war to have a friend at one’s side, and still better a 
brother.” : 

“Well, and Pan Stanislav ?” 

“He and Pan Yatsek will serve in one regiment.” 

Pan Gideon glanced quickly at the young lady sitting 
in front; a sudden flame rushed over her cheeks, and he 
inquired further, — 

“ Are they so intimate already? Under whom will they 
serve ?” 

“Under Pan Zbierhovski.” 

“ Of course in the dragoons ?” 

“In God’s name, what are you saying? That is the 
hussar regiment of Prince Alexander.” 

“Is it possible! Is it possible! That is no common 
regiment —” 

“Pan Yatsek is no common man.” 

Pan Gideon had it on his lips to say that such a strip- 
ling in the hussars would be a soldier, not an officer, but 
he held back the remark, fearing it might seem that his 
letter was not so polite, or his help so considerable as he 
had told Anulka, so he frowned and said, — 

“T have heard of the mortgage of Vyrambki; how much 
was given on it?” 

“More than you would have given,” answered Marek, 
dryly. 

Pan Gideon’s eyes glittered for a moment with savage 
anger, but he restrained himself a second time, for it 
occurred to him that further conversation might serve his 
purpose. 

« All the better,” said he, “the cavalier must be 
satisfied.” 

The Bukoyemskis, though slow-witted by nature, began 
to exaggerate, one more than the other, just to show Pan 
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Gideon how little Tachevski cared for him and all in his 
mansion. 

“Of course!” called out Lukash, “when he went away 
he was almost wild from delight. He sang so that the 
candles at the inn toppled over. It is true, that we had 
drunk some at parting.” 

Pan Gideon looked again at Panna Sieninski, and saw 
that her rosy face full of youth and life had become as it 
were petrified. Her hood had fallen off entirely, her eyes 
were closed as in sleep; only from the movement of her 
nostrils and the slight quivering of her chin could it be 
known that she was not sleeping, but listening, and listen- 
ing intently. It was painful to look at her, but the merci- 
less noble thought, — ; 

“Tf there is a splinter in thy heart yet will I pluck it 
out of thee!” And he said aloud, — 

“ Just as I expected —” 

“ What did you expect ?” 

“That you gentlemen would be drunk at the parting, and 
that Pan Tachevski would go away singing. Of course, 
he who is seeking fortune must hurry, and if it smiles on 
him, perhaps he may catch it —” 

“Of course!” exclaimed Lukash. 

“Father Voynovski,” added Marek, “gave Tachevski a 
letter to Pan Zbierhovski, who is his friend, and in Zbier- 
hova the land is such that you can sow onions in any 
place, — and he has an only daughter, just fifteen years of 
age. So don’t you bother about Tachevski; he will make 
his way without you, and without these sands around 
Radom!” 

“J do not bother myself about him,’ said Pan 
Gideon, dryly. “But perhaps you gentlemen are in a 
hurry to ride on? My carriage moves in this mud like 
a tortoise.” 
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“Well, here is to you with the forehead!” 

“With the forehead! with the forehead! I am the 
servant of your lordships!” 

“We are yours in the same way!” 

Having said this the brothers moved forward more 
speedily, but when they had ridden an arrow-shot from the 
carriage they reined in again and talked with animation. 

“Did ye see?” asked Lukash, “I said ‘Of course!’ twice, 
and twice I thrust a sword into his heart as it were; he 
almost burst out.” 

“TI did better,” said Marek, “for I struck both the girl 
and the old man.” 

“How? Tell us, do not hide!” called the brothers. 

“Did ye not hear?” 

“We heard, but do thou repeat.” 

“JT struck with what I said of Panna Zbierhovski. Ye 
saw how the girl became pale? I looked at her; she had 
her hand on her knee and she opened and closed it, opened 
and closed it, just like a cat before scratching. A man 
could see that anger was diving down into her.” 

But Mateush reined in his horse, and he added, —- 

“T was sorry for her — such a dear little flower — and 
do ye remember what old Pan Serafin said ?” 

“What did he say?” inquired, with great curiosity, 
Lukash, Marek, and Yan, reining in their horses. 

Mateush looked at them a while through his protruding 
eyes, then said as if in sorrow, — 

“But if I have forgotten ?” 

Meanwhile not only Pan Gideon, but Pani Vinnitski, 
who generally knew very little of what was happening 
around her, turned attention to the changed face of the 
young lady. 

“But what is the matter, Anulka? Art thou cold ?” 

“No,” answered the girl, with a sort of sleepy voice 
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which seemed not herown. “ Nothing is the matter, only 
the air affects me strangely —- so strangely.” 

Though her voice broke from moment to moment she 
had no tears in her eyes; on the contrary, in her dry pupils 
there glittered sparks peculiar, uncommon, and her face 
had grown older. Seeing this Pan Gideon said to hin- 
self, — 

“Would it not be better to strike while the iron is 
hot ?” 


CHAPTER X 


Many nobles appeared at the festival from near and even 
distant places. There were assembled the Kohanovskis, 
the Podgaiyetskis, the Silnitskis, the Potvorovskis, the 
Sulgostovskis, Tsyprianovitch with his son, the Bukoyem- 
skis and many others. But the greatest interest was 
roused by the arrival of Prince Michael Chartoryski, the 
voevoda of Sandomir, who stopped at Prityk on his way to 
the Diet at Warsaw and, in waiting for the festival, had 
passed some days in devotion. All were glad of his 
presence, for he added splendor to the occasion, and at 
the same time it was possible to learn from him no little 
touching public questions. He spoke of the injustices 
which the Porte had committed against the Common- 
wealth in fixing the boundary of Podolia, and the raids 
which in defiance of treaties had ruined Russian lands 
recently. He declared war to be certain. He said that 
a treaty with the Emperor would be concluded beyond 
question, and that even adherents of Frauce would not 
show it open opposition, since the French court, though 
unfriendly in general to the Empire, knew the peril in 
which the Commonwealth found itself. Whether the 
Turks would hurl themselves first against Cracow, or 
Vienna was unknown to Prince Michael, but it was known 
to him that the enemy were preparing “arms and men” 
at Adrianople, and in addition to the forces with Tokoli 
at Koshytsi, nay those in all Hungary, thousands were 
assembling from Rumelia, from Asia, from regions on the 
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Euphrates and the Tigris, from Africa, from the Red Sea 
to the waves of the measureless ocean. 

The nobles heard this news eagerly; the older men, 
who knew how gigantic was the power of the pagan, with 
anxiety in their faces, the younger men with knit brows, 
and with fire in their glances. But hope and enthusiasm 
were predominant, for fresh in their minds was the mem- 
ory of Hotsim, where the king reigning actually, a hetman 
at that time, leading Polish forces, besieged a Turkish 
power greater than his own, bore it apart upon sabres, and 
trampled it with horsehoofs. They were comforted by 
the thought that the Turks, who rushed with irresistible 
daring on all troops of other nations, felt their hearts 
weaken when they had to stand eye to eye in the open 
field against that terrible “Lehistan” cavalry. Still 
greater hope and still higher enthusiasm were roused by 
the preaching of Father Voynovski. Pan Gideon was 
somewhat afraid lest in that sermon there might be some 
reference to sins, and certain points of blame which would 
touch him and his treatment of Yatsek, but there was 
nothing of that sort. War and the mission of the Com- 
monwealth had swept the priest away beart and soul. 
“Christ,” said he, “has chosen thee among all the nations, 
He has placed thee on guard before all the others, He has 
commanded thee to stand beneath His cross and defend, 
to thy last drop of blood and the last breath in thee, that 
faith which is the foundation of living. The field of 
glory lies open before thee, hence, though blood were to 
flow around thee on both sides, though arrows and 
darts were to stick in thee, rise, lion of God, shake thy 
mane, and thunder so that from that thunder the mar- 
row will melt in the bones of the pagan, and crescents 
and horse-tails will fall, like a pine wood in front of a 
tempest.” 
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Thus did Father Voynovski speak to the knightly 
hearers before him, because he was an old soldier who 
had fought all his life and knew how it was on the 
battlefield. When he spoke of war it seemed to those 
present that they were looking on the canvases in the 
king’s castle at Warsaw, on which various battles and 
Polish victories were presented as if real. 

“mec, naw,” said he, “the regunents-are starting, Their 
spears are lowered to a line with the middle of the horse- 
ears ; they have bent forward in the saddle, there is a cry 
of fear among the pagans, and delight up in heaven. The 
Most Holy Mother runs to the window with all her might, 
crying: ‘Oh come, dear Son, and see how the Poles are 
attacking!’ The Lord Jesus with his holy cross blesses 
them. ‘Ly God's wounds :’ he eries, ‘there they are, my 
nobles, my warriors. Their pay here is ready for them!’ 
And the archangel, holy Michael, strikes his palms on 
his thighs and shouts: ‘Into them, the dog-brothers ! 
Strike!’ That is how they rejoice up in heaven. And 
those down here cut and cut. Men, standards, horses 
roll over and over. They rush across the bellies of 
Janissaries, over captured cannon, and trampled cres- 
cents; they advance tu glory, to reward, tu an accoin- 
plished mission, to salvation, to immortality.” 

When at last he finished with the words, “ And Christ 
calls you, too; it is your time now to the field of glory!” 
there rose a shout in the church, and a clattering of 
sabres. At Mass, when during the Gospel every blade 
sounded in its scabbard, and steel glittered in the sun- 
light, it seemed to tender women that war had already 
begun, and they fell to sobbing, committing their fathers 
and husbands and brothers to the Most Holy Lady. 

The Bukoyemskis, whispering among themselves, made 
a vow to move immediately after the festival, and not to 
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take to their lips, until Easter, water, milk, or even beer, 
but content themselves with drinks which keep up heat 
in the blood, and therefore valor. 

General enthusiasm was so great that even the cold, 
stern Pan Gideon did not resist it. He thought for a 
while that, though his left arm was missing, he might 
hold the reins in his teeth, and with his right hand take 
vengeance once more for the wrongs which he had suf- 
fered from cursed pagans, and besides gild anew his 
former services to the Commonwealth. But he made no 
vow, and left the whole matter for further meditation. 

Meanwhile the service was concluded in splendor. From 
the cemetery were fired cannon given by the Kohanovskis 
for important occasions. In the tower the swinging bells 
thundered. The tame bear in the choir pumped the organ 
with such vigor that the tin pipes almost flew from their 
settings. The church was filled with smoke from censers, 
and trembled from the voices of people. Mass was cele- 
brated by the prelate Tvorkovski, from Radom, —a learned 
man, full of sentences, quotations, examples, and proverbs ; 
at the same time he was gladsome, and knew the world 
thoroughly. For these reasons, men went to him for coun- 
sel in every question; and so did Pan Gideon, who went 
the more readily, as the prelate was a friend of his. On 
the eve of the festival, Pan Gideon was with him at con- 
fession ; but when, besides the confession, he began to ac- 
knowledge his intentions, the object of which was Panna 
Anulka, the prelate deferred that to a later and special 
meeting, saying that he had barely time to hear the sins 
of common people. “On the way back from the festival,” 
said he to Pan Gideon, “you can send home the women 
and stay with me at Radom, where, procul negotics (far 
from business), I can listen to you in freedom.” 

Aud thus did they manage. Hence, a day later they 
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sat down before a decanter of worthy Hungarian and a 
plate of roast almonds, which the prelate took with wine 
very willingly. 

“Yam silent,” said he; “and attentive — speak on 

Pan Gideon took a draught from the glass and looked 
from his iron eyes with some discontent at the prelate, 
because the latter had not eased his conversation by a 
proper beginning. 

“Hm! somehow it is not easy; I see that it is more dif- 
ficult than I imagined.” 

“Then I will help you. Did you wish to speak of some 
holy thing ?” 

“Of a holy thing?” 

“ Yes; which has two heads and four feet.” 

“ What sort of holy thing is that?” asked Pan Gideon, 
astonished. 

“JT mention a riddle. Guess it.” 

“My dear prelate, whoso has important affairs in his 
head has no time for riddles.” 

“Pshaw! Think a while!” 

“Some holy thing with two heads and four feet ?” 

Maes: 

“ As God lives, I know not.” 

“Tt is holy matrimony. Is that not so?” 

“True, as God is dear to me! Yes, yes, precisely on 
that subject do I wish to talk with you.” 

“Then it is a question of Anulka Sieninski ?” 

“Of her exactly. Do you see, my benefactor, she, of 
course, is not my relative, or if she is, the relationship is 
so distant that no one could prove it. But I have become 
attached to her, for I reared her, and I am bound in grati- 
tude to her family, for what the Pangovskis had in Rus- 
sia, just as the Jolkievskis, Danilovitches, and Sobieskis, 
they had from the Sieninskis, or through them. I should 
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like to leave the orphan what I have, but in fact the for- 
tune of the Pangovskis has vanished through Tartar attacks ; 
there remains only the estate of my late wife. It is mine; 
she left it by will to me; but this place is full of her rela- 
tives. First of all is Pan Grothus, the starosta of Rai- 
erod. I do not fear him, for he is rich beyond need, and 
a good man. For that matter it was he who gave me this 
idea, which before that had occurred, it is true, more than 
once to me; for the desire was at the bottom of my heart 
in a slumber, but he rousedit. In addition to Pan Grothus 
are the Sulgostovskis, the Krepetskis, the Zabierzovskis. 
These look even to-day with ill-will at the young lady ; 
but how would they look after my death? If I make a 
will and leave what I own to her they will go to the courts ; 
there will be lawsuits dragging on from tribunal to tri- 
bunal. How could she, poor thing, help herself? I 
cannot leave her in sucha condition. Attachment, compas- 
sion, and gratitude are strong hnks. I ask with a clear 
conscience if I am not bound to secure her even in such 
a way?” 

The prelate bit a nut in two and showed the second 
half to Pan Gideon. 

“Do you know why this nut pleases me? Because it 
is good! If it were decayed I would not eat it.” 

“ Then what ?” 

“Then that Anulka pleases your taste, for she is an 
almond. Hai! and what an almond! If she were fifty 
years old it is certain that your conscience would not be 
so troubled concerning her future.” 

Pan Gideon was confused at this, but the prelate con- 
tinued, — 

“TJ do not take this ill of you, for, as you see, there must 
be a good reason for everything, and God has so arranged 
that every man prefers a young turnip to an old one. With 
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wine it is different, therefore we agree willingly as to wine 
with the arrangement of Providence.” 

“Yes, it is true. Except wine, what is young is better 
always ; Pan Kohanovski wrote only humorously, that an 
old man, lke an old oak, is better than a young one. 
This is the one question for me: if I leave property to her 
as my wife no one will dare move a finger; but if I leave 
it to her as a ward, there will be many lawsuits and quar- 
rels, and perhaps armed attacks also. Who could protect 
her from the latter? Of course not Pani Vinnitski!” 

“That is undoubted.” 

“But since I am neither a giddy nor an empty 
man, I did not wish to decide this alone, hence I have 
come to you to confirm me in the conviction that I am 
acting wisely, and that you will support me with clear 
counsel.” 

The prelate thought a while, and then added, — 

“You see, that advice in a matter of this kind is diffi- 
cult, and a man repeats more than once to himself with 
Beetius, Si tacwisses, philosophus mansisses (if thou remain 
silent, thou wilt be a philosopher); or with Job, ‘Even a 
fool if he remain silent will be considered a wise man.’ 
Your intention, in so far as it is roused by warm affection, 
is justified, and in so far also as it flows from care for the 
good of the girl, is even praiseworthy. But will not some 
injustice be done her, will there not be need to constrain 
her, or to lead her with threats to the altar? For I have 
heard that she and Yatsek Tachevski are in love. And 
truly, without beating about the bushes, I have more than 
once seen him a frequent guest at your mansion.” 

“What have you seen?” inquired Pan Gideon, abruptly. 

“Nothing sinful, but signs through which intimacy and 
love are denoted. I saw more than once how they held 
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lowed each other with their eyes. I saw him once in a 
tree dropping cherries down into her apron, and how they 
so looked at each other that the cherries fell to the ground 
past one rim of the apron. I saw her when looking at fly- 
ing storks lean on him, and then— women are always 
subtle — scold him for coming too near her. And what 
more did I see? Various things which prove secret 
wishes. You will say that this is nothing. Of course, 
nothing! But that she felt the will of God toward him as 
much, or more, than he toward her, only a blind man could 
help seeing, and I wonder that you did not see this. I 
wonder still more, if you did see it, that you did not stop 
it in view of your own intentions.” 

Pan Gideon had seen and known this, but still the 
words of the prelate produced on him a terrible impres- 
sion, It is one thing when some pain-causing secret is 
hidden in the heart, and quite another when a strange 
hand pushes into one’s bosom and shakes up that secret. 
So now his face became purple, his eyes filled with blood, 
a great bunch of veins came out on his forehead, and he 
began to pant on a sudden, and to breathe so quickly that 
the prelate, in alarm, asked, — 

“ What is the matter?” 

Pan Gideon answered, with a motion of the hand, that 
it was nothing, but he remained silent. 

“ Drink some wine,” cried the priest. 

He stretched out his arm and with trembling hand took 
the glass, raised it to his lips, drank, blew through his 
lips, and whispered, — 

“Jt darkened before my eyes just a trifle.” 

“Because of what I told you ?” 

“No. That for some time has occurred to me often, 
but now I am fatigued by the fast, by the journey, and by 
the spring, which is unexpected and early.” 
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“Then perhaps it would be better not to wait for May, 
but be bled immediately.” 

“JT will be bled, but I will rest a while now, and we 
will return later on to this business.” 

A fairly long time passed before Pan Gideon recovered 
completely, but at last he recovered. The veins relaxed 
on his forehead, his heart began to beat evenly, and he 
continued, — 

“T will not say that strength fails me. Were I to 
Squeeze with my one hand I could crush, as I think, this 
silver goblet very easily ; but though strength and health 
are both in God’s hand they are not identical.” 

“Man’s, life is fragile!” 

“But just because of that, if something is to be done 
there is need to act quickly. You speak, my benefactor, 
of Pan Yatsek and that affection which the young people 
might feel for each other. I will say sincerely that I was 
not blind. I too saw what was happening, but only in 
recent days did I note it; for remember that till recently 
she was a green berry, which even now has barely ripened. 
He came every day, it is true, but because, perhaps, he had 
not much to eat in his own house; besides, I received him, 
as it were, through compassion. Father Voynovski trained 
him in Latin and at the sabre, and I gave him nourish- 
ment. That’s the whole story. Only a year ago he 
reached manhood. I looked on them as children who 
were thinking of various plays and amusements. I con- 
sidered it an ordinary occurrence. But that such a pauper 
should dare to think; and, besides, of whom ?— of Panna 
Anulka! That, I confess, never came to my mind, and 
only in the last hours did I take note of anything.” 

“Nonsense! A pauper is a pauper, but Tachevski —” 

“Of Hungerdeath! No, my benefactor, he who licks a 
stranger's saucepan should be asked only into dogs’ com- 
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pany. When I saw what kind of man he was I looked at 
him more carefully, and know you what I found? This, 
that not merely was he a pauper and a giddy head, but a 
venomous reptile, ever ready to sting the hand feeding 
him. Thank God he is gone; but he has stung, not me 
alone, but that innocent maiden.” 

“ How is that ?” 

Pan Gideon began to relate how it was, painting with 
such blackness the deeds of Tachevski that a hangman 
might have been called in immediately to take him. 

“Never fear, my benefactor,” said he at last. “ During 
our journey to Prityk the Bukoyemskis poured out in full 
to Anulka; ah, to the full so completely that it flowed 
over, and now the situation is such that never will the 
girl feel such abhorrence for any creature of God as for 
that whipper-snapper, that roysterer, that abortion.” 

“ Be moderate, or your blood will boil again.” 

“True. And I did not wish to speak of him, but of this, 
that I have not in view any injustice to the girl, or any 
constraint. Persuasion is another thing, but even that 
should be used by a stranger, yet by a man who is at the 
same time her friend and mine, —a man known for wit 
and dignity, who can use noble phrases, move the heart 
and convince the reason. Hence my desire is to beg you, 
my special benefactor, to see to this. You will not refuse 
me; you will do this, not merely from friendship, you will 
do it because it is honorable and proper.” 

“Tt is a question of her good and of yours, hence I will 
not refuse; but I should like to have time to decide how 
this may be accomplished most easily.” 

“Then I will go at once to the barber and have myself 
bled, so as to go home clearer witted, — but do you make 
your plan. For you that will not be difficult, and on the 
other side there will be, as I think, no obstacle.” 
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“There can be only one obstacle, lord brother.” 

“What is it?” . 

“Friendship should tell the truth, hence I speak freely. 
You are an honorable person, I know that, but rather stub- 
born. You have this reputation, and you have it because 
your dependants all fear you tremendously. Not only 
the peasants, concerning whom you have quarrelled with 
Father Voynovski, but your servants, attendants, and man- 
agers. Tachevski feared you, Pani Vinnitski fears you, 
the young lady fears you. Two matchmakers will appear 
according to custom. Iwill do what I can, but I will not 
guarantee that the other may not destroy all my labor.” 

During one moment Pan Gideon’s eyes flashed with 
anger, for he did not like to have the truth told in his 
presence; but amazement now conquered his anger, so he 
asked, — 

“Of what are you speaking? What other matchmaker 
is there?” 

“Fear,” said the prelate. 


CHAPTER XI 


THEY were unable to go that same day to Belchantska, 
for Pan Gideon weakened considerably after bleeding, and 
said that some rest was needed. Next morning, how- 
ever, he felt brighter; he had grown young, as it were, 
and he approached his own mansion with good hope, 
though with a certain disquiet. Occupied with his own 
thoughts entirely, he spoke little along the way with the 
prelate, but when they were entering the village he felt 
his disquiet increasing. 

“ This is a wonder to me,’ said he. “Ere this time I 
came home as a man who is master, and all others were 
concerned about this, with what face would I greet them; 
while now I am the anxious one, I ask myself how will 
they greet me.” 

“Virgil has said,” rephed the prelate, “‘amor omnia 
vincit’ (love conquers everything), but he forgot to add, 
that it changes everything also. This Delilah will not 
shear your locks, for you are bald, but that I shall see you 
spinning at her feet, as Hercules spun at the feet of 
Omphale, is certain.” 

“Ki! my nature is not of that kind. I have known 
always how to hold in my fists both servants and house- 
eld.” 

“So people say, but for this very reason it lies in the 
position that some one will take you in hand very 
thoroughly.” 

“The hand is a dear one!” said Pan Gideon, with a 
joyousness which for him was unusual. 
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They drove very slowly, for the mud in the village was 
terrible ; since they had started from Radom not so soon 
aiter midday, night had fallen already. In the cottages 
at the two sides of the road light came from the windows 
and stretched in red lines to the cottages opposite. Here 
and there near the fence appeared some human form, that 
of a woman, or of a man who, seeing the travellers, bared 
his head and bowed as low as his girdle. It was clear from 
these bowings, which seemed excessive, that Pan Gideon 
held people in his fist, nay more, that he held them too 
firmly, and that Father Voynovski blamed him, not with- 
out reason, for tyranny. But the old noble felt in his 
bosom a softer heart than had ever been in it till that 
evening, so looking at those bent figures, and seeing the 
windows of those cottages leaning earthward, he said, — 

“T will grant some favor to those subjects whose part 
she takes always.” 

“Oh, see to it that thou do so,” said the prelate. 

And they were silent. Pan Gideon was occupied for a 
time with his own thoughts, then he added, — 

“T know that you need no advice in this matter; but 
you must explain to the lady what a benefaction is be- 
coming ready for her, and that I think about her first of 
all; but in case of resistance, which I do not expect, — 
well, then even scold her in some degree.” 

“ You said that you did not wish to constrain her.” 

“T said so, but it is one thing if I were to threaten, and 
another if some one else, who, besides, is a spiritual person, 
exposes her ingratitude.” 

“Leave that task to me. I have undertaken it and 
will use my best efforts; but I will talk to the girl in the 
most tender way possible.” 

“Very well, very well! Butone word more. She feels 
great abhorrence for Tachevski, but should there be any 
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mention of him it would be well to say something more 
against him.” 

“Tf he has acted as you say, this will not be needed.” 

“We are arriving. Well! In the name of the Father 
and the Son —” 

“ And the Holy Ghost — Amen!” 

They arrived, but no one came out to meet them, for the 
wheels made no sound because of deep mud, and the dogs 
did not bark at the horses or at the men, whom they recog- 
nized. It was dark in the hall, for the servants were evi- 
dently sitting in the kitchen ; and it happened that when 
Pan Gideon first called, “Is any one here?” no one came 
to him, and at the second call, in sharper tones, the young 
lady herself appeared. 

She came holding a light in her hand, but since she 
was in the gleam of it and they in the darkness she, not 
seeing them at once, remained near the threshold; and 
they did not speak for a moment since to begin with, 
it seemed a special sign to them, that she had come 
out before others, and second, because her beauty aston- 
ished them as much as if they had never beheld it till 
that moment. 

The fingers with which she grasped the candle seemed 
transparent and rosy ; the gleam crept along her bosom, 
lighted her lips and her small face which looked some- 
what drowsy and sad, perhaps because her eyes were in 
a deep shade while her forehead and the glorious bright 
hair, which was as a crown just above it, were still in full 
radiance. And she all in quiet and splendor stood there 
in the gloom like an angel created from ruddy brightness. 

“ Oh, as God is dear to me, a vision!” said the prelate. 

Then Pan Gideon called, — 

« Anulka!” 

Leaving the light on a nitch of the chimney, she ran to 
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them and gave greeting, joyously. Pan Gideon pressed 
her to his heart with much feeling, commanded her to 
rejoice at the arrival of a guest so distinguished, a man 
famous as a giver of counsel, and when after greeting 
they entered the dining-hall he asked, — 

“Ts supper over ?” 

“No. The servants were to bring it from the kitchen, 
and that is why no one was standing at the entrance.” 

The prelate looked at the old noble, and asked, — 

“Then perhaps without waiting ?” 

“No, no,” answered Pan Gideon, “Pani Vinnitski will 
be here directly.” 

Thereupon Pani Vinnitski made herself felt in reality, 
and fifteen minutes later they sat down to heated wine 
and fried eggs. The prelate ate and drank well, but at 
the end of the supper his face became serious, and he said, 
turning to Panna Anulka, — 

“My gracious young lady, God knows why people call 
me a counsellor and why they take advice of me, but since 
your guardian does so, I must speak with you on a certain 
task of importance which he has given my poor wit to 
accomplish.” 

When Pan Gideon heard this, the veins swelled on 
his forehead; the young lady paled somewhat, and rose 
in disquiet, for, through some unknown reason, it seemed 
to her that the prelate would talk about Yatsek. 

“T beg you to another room,” said he. 

And they left the dining-hall. 

Pan Gideon sighed deeply once and a second time; then 
he drummed on the table with his fingers, and feeling the 
need of talking down his internal emotion by words of 
some kind, he said to Pani Vinnitski, — 

“Have you noticed how all the relatives of my late wife 


hate Anulka ?” 
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“Especially the Krepetskis,” answer 1 Vinnitski. 

“Ha! they almost grit their teeth hey see her ; 
but soon they will grit them still harder.” 

“ How is that?” 

“You will learn in good season; but meanwhile we 
must find a bed for the prelate.” 

After a time Pan Gideon was alone. Two servants 
came to remove the supper dishes, but he sent them away 
with a quick burst of anger, and there was silence in the 
dining-hall, only the great Dantsic clock repeated loudly 
and with importance: tik-tak ! tik-tak! Pan Gideon placed 
his hand on his bald head and began to walk in the 
chamber. He approached the door beyond which the 
prelate was talking with Anulka, but he heard merely 
sounds in which he distinguished the voice but not the 
words of the prelate. So in turn he walked and halted. 
He went to the window, for it seemed to him that there 
he would breathe with more freedom. He looked fora 
while at the sky, with eyes from which expression had 
vanished, — that sky over which the wind was hurrying 
the torn clouds of spring, with light on their upper edges 
through which the pale moon seemed to rise higher and 
higher. As often as he rested an evil foreboding took 
hold of him. He looked through the window close to 
which black limbs of trees were wrestling back and forth 
with the wind, as if in torment; in the same way his 
thoughts were struggling back and forth, disordered, evil, 
resembling reproaches of conscience, and painful fore- 
bodings that some bad thing would happen, and that near 
punishment was waiting — but when it grew bright out of 
doors, again better hope entered him. 

Every one has a right to think of his own happiness — 
as to Yatsek Tachevski it was of little importance what 
such people do! What was the question at present? 
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The happines alm future of a young girl; but besides 
this there smi him a little life in his old age — and 
this belongs to him. This only is real, the rest is wind, 
wind ! 

And he felt again a turning of the head, and black 
spots danced before his vision, but that lasted very briefly. 
Then he approached the door behind which his fate was 
in the balance. Meanwhile the light on the table acquired 
a long wick and the chamber grew gloomy. At times the 
voice of the prelate became sharper, so that words would 
have reached the ear of Pan Gideon had it not been for 
that loud and continuous “tik-tak.” It was easy to 
understand that such a conversation could not end quickly, 
still, Pan Gideon’s alarm grew and grew, turning, as it 
were, into certain wonderful questions woven into the 
past, with memories not only of former misfortunes and 
pain, but also of former unextinguished transgressions, of 
former grievous sins, and of recent injustices inflicted not 
only on Tachevski, but on others. 

“Why and wherefore shouldst thou be happy ?” asked 
his conscience. 

And he would have given at that moment he knew not 
how much if even Pani Vinnitski might return to the 
chamber, so that he should not be alone with those 
thoughts of his. But Pani Vinnitski was occupied some- 
where with work in another part of the mansion, while in 
that dining-hall there was nothing but the clock with its 
“tik-tak !” 

“For what deed should God reward thee?” asked his 
conscience. 

Pan Gideon felt now that if that girl, who was at once 
like a flower and an angel, should fail him, there would be 
a darkness in his life which would last till the night of 
death should descend on him. 
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With that the door opened on a sudden and Panna 
Sieninski came in from the next chamber. She was pale; 
there were tears in her eyes; and behind her was the 
prelate. 

“ Art thou weeping?” asked Pan Gideon, with a hoarse, 
stifled voice. 

“From gratitude, guardian,” cried she, stretching her 
hands to him. 

And she fell at his knees there. 


CHAPTER XII 


THAT evening, or late at night, Pani Vinnitski appeared 
in the room of her relative, and, finding the young lady 
still dressed, she talked to her. 

“[ cannot recover from amazement,” said she; “ sooner 
should I have looked for death than that such an idea 
should have come to the head of Pan Gideon.” 

“ Neither did I look for it.” 

“How is it then? And is it so, really? I know not 
what to do, to be glad, or the opposite. We know that 
the prelate as a spiritual person has better judgment than 
the laity. He is right when he says that till death thou 
wilt have a roof over thy head, and that roof thy own, not 
another’s. But Pan Gideon is old”— here she spoke lower 
— “art thou not a little afraid of him ?” 

“Tt is all in the past; there is nothing to think of at 
present,” answered Anulka. 

“How dost thou say that?” 

“T say that I owe him gratitude for a refuge, and a 
morsel of bread, and that these are poorly paid for by my 
person which no one else cares for ; but since he cares, that 
too, is a favor on his part.” 

“He began long ago to wish for this,” said the old 
woman mysteriously. “ After he had talked to-day with 
thee he called me. I thought that there was something 
wrong with the supper, and that he would reproach me, 
but he said nothing. I saw that for some reason he was 
cheerful, and all at once he broke the news tome. My 
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legs trembled under me. ‘ What is the matter?’ asked he. 
‘You are turned, like Lot’s wife, to a pillar of salt, said 
he. ‘Is it because I have taken such a mushroom ?’ 
‘No, I answered, ‘but because it is so unexpected.’ ‘ With 
me,’ said he, then, ‘that is an old idea. Like a fish at the 
bottom of a river it was unknown till some one helped it 
to swim to the surface. And dost thou know who that 
was?’ I felt sure that it was the prelate. ‘ Not at all,’ 
said he, ‘ but Pan Grothus.’” 

A moment of silence followed. 

“But I thought Pan Yatsek —” said Anulka through 
her set teeth. 

“Why Yatsek ?” 

“To show that he did not care for me.” 

“Thou knowest that Yatsek has not seen Pan Gideon.” 

Then Anulka began to repeat feverishly, — 

«Yes, I know! He had something else in his head! 
Let that go! I do not want to know anything. I do 
not, I do not! It is all finished, and finished forever.” 

A dry, nervous weeping shook her bosom. After a 
moment she repeated again, — 

“Yt is finished beyond recall!” Then they knelt down 
to an “Our Father,” which they repeated each evening in 
company. 

Next day Anulka appeared with a calm face, but 
something had changed in her, something remained un- 
expressed, something had shut itself up in her. She 
was not sad, but all at once, she had grown, as it were, 
some years older, and she had in her now a certain calm 
dignity, so that Pan Gideon, who hitherto had taken into 
account himself only, began without noting it, to consider 
her also. In general he was unable to command him- 
self, and it seemed to him specially strange that he felt in 
some sense his dependence on Anulka. He began to fear 
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those thoughts which she did not express, but which she 
might conceal in her spirit. He tried to forestall such, 
and put in place of them others, of the kind which he 
wanted. Even the silence of Pani Vinnitski was oppres- 
sive and seemed to him suspicious; so he worked out 
fantastic pictures, talked, joked, but there flashed up in 
his steel eyes at times certain gleams of impatience. 

Meanwhile news of his engagement had gone through 
the neighborhood. Of this engagement he now made no 
secret; on the contrary, he sent letters announcing it to 
Pan Serafin, and to his nearest neighbors; he wrote let- 
ters to the Kohanovskis, to the Podlodovskis, to the Sul- 
gostovskis, to Pan Grothus, to the Krepetskis, and even to 
distant relatives of his late wife, with invitations to the 
betrothal, after which the marriage would be celebrated 
immediately. 

Pan Gideon would have preferred to get a dispensation 
from the banns even, but unfortunately it was the Lenten 
season, and he had to wait till after Easter. He took both 
women, therefore, to Radom where the young lady was to 
find her wedding outfit, and he to buy horses more showy 
than those which he had at that time in his stables. 

Reports came to him that among the relatives who had 
hoped to inherit everything not only after his late wife, 
but after him, there was as much movement as there is 
in a beehive; but this pleased him, since he hated them 
all from his innermost spirit, and was planning at all 
times to harm them. Those tidings of meetings, whis- 
pered conferences, and counsels shortened his visit to 
Radom. And when at last his stay there was ended, 
and the horses together with new harness were pur- 
chased, he returned on Easter eve to his mansion. 
Guests began to arrive almost at the same time, for the 
betrothal was to take place on the third day after Easter. 
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First came the Krepetskis who were both the nearest 
relatives and nearest neighbors. The father was almost 
eighty years old, with the visage of a vulture, and re- 
nowned as a miser. He had three daughters: Tekla, the 
youngest, was pretty and pleasant ; Agneshka and Johanna 
were not youthful, they were testy old maids with pimples 
on their cheeks at all seasons. He had a son, Martsian, 
nicknamed Pniak (stump) in the neighborhood. He bore 
the name justly, for at the first glance he seemed a great 
stump; he had a mighty chest, and broad shoulders. His 
bow-legs were so short that he was almost dwarflike, and 
his arms reached his kneepans. Some thought him a 
hunchback; he was not, however, but his head without 
a neck was fixed so closely to his body that his high 
shoulders reached his ears, very nearly. Out of that 
head peered prominent, lustful eyes, and his face was like 
that of a he-goat. A small beard which he wore as if in 
defiance of general custom, increased the resemblance. 

He did not serve as a warrior, for he had been ridi- 
culed from service, for which reason he had had in his 
time many duels. There was uncommon strength in his 
stumpy body, and people feared him in all places, since 
he was a quarreller and a road-blocker, who, in every af- 
fair, was glad to seek pretexts; he was as irritable as 
a vicious beast, and wounded savagely in Radom one 
Krepetski, his cousin, a handsome and worthy young 
man who almost died of the injuries then inflicted. He 
felt respect only for Yatsek, whose skill at the sabre was 
known to him, and before the Bukoyemskis, one of whom, 
Lukash, threw him over a fence like a bundle of straw 
once in Yedlina. He had the deserved reputation of be- 
ing a great profligate. Pan Gideon had driven him out 
of the mansion a few years before that, because he had 
looked too much in goat fashion at Panna Anulka, a little 
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girl at that period. But since then some years had passed, 
and, as they had met later in Radom, and in neighboring 
houses, Pan Gideon invited him now with the family. 

Immediately after the Krepetskis came the Sulgostov- 
skis, twin brothers, who so resembled each other that when 
they put on coats of like fashion no man could distinguish 
them; next came three remote Sulgostovskis from beyond 
Prityk —and then a numerous family formed of nine 
people, the handsome Zabierzovskis. From Yedlinka 
came Pan Serafin, but alone, since his son had gone to his 
regiment already; Pan Podlodovski, the starosta, once the 
agent of the great lord in Zamost; the Kohanovskis; the 
priest from Prityk; the prelate Tvorkovski from Radom, 
who was to bless the ring, and many small nobles from 
near and distant places, some even without invitation, 
with this idea, that a guest though quite unknown would 
be sure to find welcome, and that when there is a chance 
to eat and drink a man should not miss it. 

Belchantska was crowded with carriages and wagons, 
the stables were filled with horses, the outbuildings with 
servants of all sorts; everywhere in the mansion were 
colored coats, sabres, shaven foreheads; and with these 
went Latin, the twittering of women, farthingales, laces, 
and various ornaments. Maids were flying around with 
hot water, and tipsy servants with excellent wine in de- 
canters. From morning until night-hours the kitchen 
was steaming like a tar pit. The windows of the mansion 
gleamed and flashed every evening, so that the whole 
place around there was radiant. 

And amid all this tumult Pan Gideon moved through 
the chambers, walked about and gave welcome, magnifi- 
cent, important, grown young as it were for the second 
time, dressed in crimson, and wearing a sabre which glit- 
tered with jewels, a sabre which Panna Anulka had in- 
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herited ; it was her only dowry from wealthy forefathers. 
If giddiness seized him he leaned on an armchair, and 
again he moved forward, showed honor to guests who 
were personages, and struck one heel against the other 
when greeting older ladies; but above all he followed 
with eyes which were more and more enamoured “his 
Anulka,” who bloomed in that many-colored throng. 
Amid glances which were frequently ill-wishing, fre- 
quently jealous, and filled sometimes with venom, she 
was as fair as a lily, somewhat sad, or only conscious, it 
may be, of the weight of that fact which she had to 
encounter. 

Thus things continued till the evening of the third day, 
that is, Tuesday, when the mortars of the mansion thun- 
dered in the yard, thus announcing to the guests and the 
country that the solemn moment had come, the moment 
of betrothal. 

The guests ranged themselves then as a half-circle in 
the drawing-room, men and women in splendid costumes 
bright as a rainbow in the light of the candles. In front 
of them stood Pan Gideon and Panna Anulka. Silence 
settled down, and the eyes of all people were fixed on the 
bride, who with downcast eyes, with attention and dignity 
on her face, without a smile, but not sad, seemed as if 
drowsy. 

The prelate Tvorkovski in his surplice, having near 
him young Tekla Krepetski, who held a silver plate with 
rings on it, advanced from the half-circle and addressed 
those who were soon to be married. He spoke learnedly, 
long, and with eloquence, showing what were the spon- 
salia de futuro, and what great importance from the 
earlhest days of Christianity was attached to betrothals. 
He quoted Tertullian, and the Council of Trent, and the 
opinion of various learned canonists, then turning to Pan 
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Gideon and Panna Sieninski he explained to them how 
wise their decision was, what great benefaction they 
promised each other, and how their future happiness 
depended on themselves only. 

Those present listened with admiration, but also with 
impatience, for as relatives from whom their inheritance 
was slipping they looked on that marriage with repug- 
nance. Pan Gideon, who from standing long had grown 
dizzy, began to rest on one leg and then on the other, and 
to give signs with his eyes to the prelate to finish; these 
signs he was not quick to notice, but at last he blessed 
the rings and put them on the fingers of the affianced. 

Then the mortars thundered again in the yard, and 
from the gallery in the dining-hall was heard a loud 
orchestra made up of five Radom Jews who played 
nicely. The guests came now in turn to congratulate, 
for the greater part with sourness and insincerely. The 
two Krepetski old maids simply jeered as they courtesied 
to their “Aunt,” and Pan Martsian, when kissing her 
hands, recommended himself to her graces with such a 
goat glance that Pan Gideon ought to have driven him 
from the mansion a second time. 

But others, more remote relatives, being better and less 
greedy, gave sincere, cordial wishes. Now the door of 
the dining-hall was thrown open; Pan Gideon gave his 
arm to his betrothed, and after him moved the other 
couples amid the glitter and the quivering of flames 
caused by a sudden cold gust which had blown through 
the entrance. From the kitchen came the servants, half 
tipsy, with decanters of wine and an unreckonable num- 
ber of dishes. 

From the opening of doors there was such cold air in 
the dining-hall that guests, while sitting down to the 
table, were seized the first moment with a shiver, while 
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the flickering of candles made the whole hall, in spite of 
its elegant furnishing, seem dark and gloomy. But it 
was proper to hope that wine would soon warm the blood 
in all present, and wine was not spared by Pan Gideon. 
He was rather stingy in every-day life, but on exceptional 
occasions he liked so to show himself that people spoke 
long of him afterward. This happened now. Behind 
every guest an attendant was standing with a mossy and 
big-bellied bottle, while under the table were hidden a 
number of servants with bottles also, so that in case a guest 
could not find more to drink on the table he put down 
a goblet twixt his knees and they filled it immediately. 
Immense glasses for drinkers, great goblets, glittered in 
front of each man, but before ladies were smaller glasses, 
either French or Italian. 

The guests did not occupy the whole table, however, 
for Pan Gideon had commanded to set more plates than 
there were guests in the mansion. The prelate cast his 
eyes on those empty places and fell to praising the hospi- 
tality of the house and the master; at that moment he 
rose in his chair somewhat, wishing to arrange the folds 
of his soutane, hence those present supposed that he was 
going to offer the earliest toast, and were silent. 

“We are listening!” said a number of voices. 

“Oh, there is no reason,” said the prelate, with joyous- 
ness. “There is no toast yet, though the time will come 
soon for it. I see some of you gentlemen rubbing your 
heads rather early, and the Kohanovskis are whispering as 
well as counting on their fingers. It is difficult to expect 
rhymes from any if not from the Kohauovskis. I wish 
to say only that it is an old Polish and praiseworthy cus- 
tom to leave thus a place for a guest who is unexpected.” 

“Qh,” answered Pan Gideon, “as the house is lighted 
up some one may come from the darkness.” 
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“And perhaps some one is coming,” said Kohanovski. 
“Tt may be Pan Grothus?” 

“No — Pan Grothus has gone to the Diet. If aman 
comes he will be unexpected.” 

“ But the earth is soft, we shall not hear him.” 

“Well, a dog is barking under the window, so some one 
is coming.” 

“No one will drive in from that side, for the windows 
look into the garden.” 

“ But the dog is not barking, he is howling.” 

That was the case really. The dog had barked once, 
twice, a third time, then the barking turned to a low, 
gloomy howling. 

Pan Gideon quivered despite himself, for he remem- 
bered how years and years earlier in another place, at his 
house, which stood five miles from Pomorani, in Russia, 
dogs had howled in the same way before a sudden onrush 
of Tartars. 

The thought came to Panna Anulka, that she had no 
cause to expect any one, and that should any man come to 
her from the darkness to that lighted mansion he would 
be late in his coming. But it seemed somehow strange to 
other guests, all the more as the first dog was joined by a 
second, anda double howl was heard now near that win- 
dow. So they listened in disagreeable silence, which was 
broken only after a while by Martsian Krepetski, — 

“A guest at whom the dogs howl is nothing to us,” 
said he. 

“Wine!” called Pan Gideon. 

But the glasses were full, hence there was no need to 
pour at that moment. Old Krepetski, father of Martsian, 
rose from his chair somewhat heavily, wishing to speak, 
as seemed evident. All turned their eyes to him. Old 
men began to surround their ears with their hands to hear 
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better, but he only moved his lips after long waiting, his 
chin almost meeting his nose, for he was toothless. 

Meanwhile, notwithstanding the fact that the earth was 
soft from thawing, there came from the other side of the 
house, as it were, a dull clatter — and it was heard rather 
long, long enough to go twice round the courtyard. 
Hence old Krepetski, who had raised his glass, held it a 
while, looked at the door, and then put the glass down 
again; other guests acted in like manner. 

“See who has come!” said Pan Gideon to his attendant. 

The youth rushed out, returned straightway, and 
answered, — 

“ There is no one.” 

“That is strange,” said the prelate. “The sound was 
heard clearly.” 

“We all heard it,” said one of the twin Sulgostovskis. 

“ And the dogs have stopped howling,” said others. 

Then the door of the entrance, badly fastened by the 
servant, as was evident, opened of itself, and a new draught 
of air entered with such violence that it quenched from 
ten to twenty candles. 

“What is that?” “Shut the door!” “The candles are 
dying!” said a number of voices. 

But with the wind had rushed into the hall, as it were, 
some unknown terror. Pani Vinnitski, who was super- 
stitious and timid, began then to cross herself audibly. 

“In the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost —” 

“Woman! be silent!” commanded Pan Gideon. 

Then turning to Panna Sieninski he kissed her hand. 

“ A quenched candle cannot trouble my gladness,” said 
he, “and God grant me to be as happy to the end of my 
days as I am at this moment. Is that not right, my 
Anulka ?” 
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“Yes, guardian,” said she, bending toward his hand. 

“ Amen!” ended the prelate, who rose to address them. 

“Gracious ladies and gentlemen, since that unexpected 
sound stopped, as is evident, Pan Krepetski’s ideas let me 
be the earliest expounder of those feelings with which our 
hearts are warmed toward the future wife and her hus- 
band. Hence, ere we cry out O Hymen, O Hymenaios, 
before we, in Roman fashion, begin to call Thalassius, the 
beautiful youth who God grant may appear at the earliest, 
let us raise ex imo this first toast to their prosperity and 
coming happiness: Vivant, erescant, floreant” (may they 
live, increase, flourish). 

“ Vivant! Vivant!” thundered all guests. 

The Radom orchestra was heard that moment, and out- 
side the windows the drivers fell to cracking their whips. 

Long did the shouts last, with the stamping of feet, the 
sounding of horns and the cracking of whips. The ser- 
vants, too, raised a shout throughout the whole mansion, 
and in the dining-hall, amid endless cheers, rose great 
sounds of wine-gulping. 

“ Vivant, crescant, floreant !” 

Silence came only when Pan Gideon stood up, raised his 
glass, and said in a loud voice, — 

“My guests and relatives, very gracious and most dear 
to my heart! I express with inadequate words my grati- 
tude to all; I will first bow to you profoundly for that 
brotherly and neighborly good-feeling which you have 
shown me by meeting here under my poor roof in such 
numbers — ” 

The words “ under my poor roof” were pronounced with 
a kind of marvellously mild, and, as it were, submissive 
accents, then he sat down and bent his head, so that the 
forehead rested really on the table. And the guests won- 
dered that a man usually so distant and so haughty should 
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speak with such affection. They thought that great hap- 
piness melts even hearts the most obdurate, and, waiting 
for what he had to say further, they looked at his iron- 
gray head resting yet on the edge of the table. 

“Silence! We are listening!” said voices. 

And in fact deep silence had followed. 

But Pan Gideon was motionless. 

“What is the matter? What has happened? For 
God’s sake! Speak on!” cried they. 

But Pan Gideon answered only with a terrible rattling ; 
then his shoulders and arms began on a sudden to quiver. 

Panna Sieninski sprang from her chair pale as a wall, 
and cried in terrified accents, — 

“Guardian! guardian !” 

At the table were dismay and confusion; cries and 
questions rose everywhere. Guests surrounded Pan Gid- 
eon, the prelate seized his arms and brought him to the 
back of the chair, some began to throw water on him, 
others cried, “Take him to the bed and bleed him as 
quickly as possible.” Some of the women were tearful; 
some ran, as if frantic, through the chambers with groans 
or with sharp lamentation. But Pan Gideon remained 
sitting, his head was thrown back, the veins in his fore- 
head were distended like straps, his eyes were closed 
firmly, the hoarseness and rattling grew louder. 

The unexpected guest had come indeed out of darkness 
and entered the mansion, dreadful and merciless. 


CHAPTER XIII 


THE servants, at command of the prelate, bore the sick 
man to the other end of the mansion, to the “chancel- 
lery,” which served Pan Gideon also as a bedroom. They 
sent immediately for the village blacksmith, who knew 
how to bleed, and bled men as well as animals. It 
appeared after a moment that he was in front of the 
mansion with a whole crowd gathered there for enter- 
tainment, but he was quite drunk, unluckily. Pani 
Vinnitski remembered that Father Voynovski had the 
fame of being an excellent physician, so a carriage was 
sent with all speed for him, though it seemed clear that 
every effort would fail, and that no rescue was possible 
for the sick man. That was in truth the position. 

Except Panna Anulka, Pani Vinnitski, the two Kre- 
petskis, and Pan Zabierzovski, who occupied himself some- 
what with medicine, the prelate admitted none to the 
chancellery, lest a throng might hinder recovery. All 
other guests, as well women as men, had gathered into 
the adjoining large chamber where beds for men had been 
provided. All were like a flock of frightened sheep, filled 
with fear, alarm, and curiosity. Watching the door, they 
waited for tidings, and some of them made remarks in 
undertones touching that terrible happening, and touching 
those omens which had announced it. 

“Did you notice how the lights quivered, and the flames 
were in some manner blackish? From this it is clear that 
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Death had overshadowed them,” said one of the Sulgos- 
tovskis, in.a whisper. 

“Death was among us, and we did not know her.” ! 

“The dogs howled at her.” 

«And that clatter! Perhaps that was just Death on 
her journey.” 

“Tt is clear that God did not favor the marriage, which 
would have been an injustice to the family.” 

Further whispering was stopped by the coming of Pani 
Vinnitski and Martsian. 

Pani Vinnitski hurried through the chamber, she was 
in haste to bring a reliquary which warded off evil spirits ; 
but Martsian they surrounded immediately. 

“How is he?” 

Martsian shrugged his shoulders, raised them till his 
head seemed to be in his bosom, and answered, — 

“ He is rattling yet.” 

“Ts there no hope?” 

“None,” 

At that moment through the open door came distinctly 
the solemn words of the prelate, — 

“ go te absolvo a peccates tus — et ab onnibus censuris, 
in nomine Patris ct Fuw ct Spiritus Sancti. Amen.” (I 
absolve thee from thy sins, and from all blame, in the 
name of the Father and Son and Holy Ghost.) 

All knelt and began to pray. Pani Vinnitski passed 
between the kneeling people, holding with both hands the 
reliquary. Martsian followed and closed the door after him. 

But it was not closed long, for a quarter of an hour later 
Martsian appeared in it and said in his squeaking voice of 
a clarionet, — 

“He is dead !” 


1 Among the Poles and Slavs generally death is represented as a 
woman. 
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Then with the words, “Eternal rest,” they moved one 
after another to the chancellery, to cast a last look at the 
dead man. 

Meanwhile at the other end of the house, in the dining- 
hall, revolting scenes were enacted. The servants of the 
household had hated Pan Gideon as much as they had 
feared him; hence it seemed to them that with his death 
would come an hour of relief, delight, and impunity. To 
servants from outside an occasion was offered for revelry ; 
so all servants,as well those of the house as others sum- 
_ moned in to assist them, tipsy more or less since midday, 
rushed now at the wine and the viands. Servants raised 
to their lips whole flasks of Dantsic liquor, Malmoisie, and 
Hungarian wine ; others, more greedy for food, seized pieces 
of meat and cake. The snow-white tablecloth was stained 
in one twinkle with gravies. In the disturbance chairs 
were overturned on the floor and candlesticks on the 
table. Ornamented cut glasses fell from drunken hands 
to the floor with a crash and were broken. Quarrels 
and fights burst out here and there in the dining-hall. 
Some stole table ornaments directly. In one word, an 
orgy began, sounds of which flew to the other end of the 
mansion. 

Martsian Krepetski, and after him the two Sulgostovskis, 
young Zabierzovski and one more of the guests, rushed 
toward those outcries, and at sight of what was happen- 
ing drew their sabres. At the first moment disturbance 
increased. The Sulgostovskis went no further than to 
strike with the flat of the weapons, but Martsian was 
seized by an access of fury. His staring eyes pro- 
truded still farther, his teeth glittered from under his 
mustaches, and he began to cut with the sabre edge 
whatever man met him. Some were covered with blood, 
others hid under the table; the remainder crowded in 
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disordered flight through the door, and Martsian cut at 
this throng while he shouted, — 

“Dog brothers! Scoundrels! I am master in this 
place!” 

And he rushed after them to the entrance whence his 
shrieking voice was heard shouting, — 

“Clubs! rods!” 

And the guests stood in the hall, as in ruins, gazing with 
mortified look, and shaking their heads at the spectacle. 

“T have never seen such a sad sight,” said one 
Sulgostovsk1. 

“ A wonderful death, and wonderful happenings! Look 
at this — it is Just as if Tartars had raided the mansion.” 

“Or evil spirits,” added Zabierzovski. “A terrible 
night !” 

They commanded the servants hidden under the table 
to crawl forth and bring some order to the dining-hall. 
They came out, perfectly sobered from terror, and went to 
work nimbly. 

Meanwhile Martsian had returned. He was calmer, but 
his lips were still trembling from anger. 

“They will come to their minds!” said he, addressing 
those present. “ But I thank you, gentlemen, for helping 
me to punish those ruffians. It will not be easier here for 
them than it was in the days of the dead man! My head 
upon that point.” 

The Sulgostovskis looked at him quickly, and one 
said, — 

“You have not to thank us more than we you.” 

“How is that ?” 

“Why art thou qualifying to be the only judge here?” 
asked the other of the twins. 

Martsian, as if wishing to spring to their eyes, sprang 
upward on his short bow-legs straightway, and shouted, — 
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“T have the right, the right !” 

“What right ?” 

“A better right than yours.” 

“How is that? Hast read the will?” 

“What is a will to me?” Here he blew on the palm of 
his hand; “that’s what it is, — wind! To whom has he 
willed it —to his wife? But where is his wife? That 
is the question— we are next of kin heree We-—the 
Krepetskis, not you.” 

“But we will see about that. God kill thee!” 

“God kill thee! Clear out!” 

“Thou goat! Thou nasty cur! Why dost thou tell us 
to go? Better have a care of thy goat forehead !” 

“ Are ye threatening ?” 

Here Martsian shook his sabre and pushed up to the 
brothers. They too grasped at their weapons. 

But at that moment the offended voice of the prelate 
was heard there behind them, — 

“Gracious gentlemen, the dead man is not cold yet.” 

The Sulgostovskis were terribly ashamed, and one of 
them said, — 

“ Reverend prelate, we are not to blame; we have our 
own bread and do not desire that of others, but this ser- 
pent is beginning to sting, and wishes to drive people out 
of this mansion.” 

“What people? Whom?” 

“ Whomever he comes upon. To-day us, whom he has 
ordered away, to-morrow, perhaps, the orphan bride living 
under this roof here.” 

“That is untrue! untrue!” cried Martsian. 

And, winding himself into a ball, he laughed sneer- 
ingly, rubbed his hands, bowed down and said with a 
certain envenomed sincerity, — 

“On the contrary, on the contrary! I invite all to the 
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funeral and to the feast following after the interment. 
I beg most humbly; my father and I beg. And as to 
Panna Sieninski, she will find at all times a roof, and 
protection, and care at all times, at all times!” 

And he went on rubbing his hands very gleefully. 


CHAPTER XIV 


MARrTSIAN had determined indeed to tell Panna Anulka 
that she must always consider Belchantska as her own, but 
he deferred this information till after the funeral; he 
wished first to talk with his father, who, because of the 
legal actions on which he had been working all his life 
time, was skilled in law, and was able to avoid in advance 
many troubles. Both were convinced that their cause 
was a good one; so the next day, just at the moment when 
men were placing Pan Gideon in his coffin, they shut 
themselves up in a side chamber and began with good 
courage to take counsel. 

“ Providence is above us,” said the old man, “ nothing 
but Providence, to which Pan Gideon will answer seri- 
ously for the injustice which he intended to do us.” 

“Well, let him answer,” replied Martsian. “It is our 
happiness that he only intended and did not succeed, for 
now we will take everything. The Sulgostovskis have 
quarrelled with me already, but I will tear the souls out 
of those wretches before I let them have even one field 
of Belchantska.” 

“Ha, the scoundrels! the sons of a such a one! God 
twist them! I have no fear of such people, I fear only a 
will. Hast thou asked the prelate? If any one knows of 
a will it is he.” 

“T had no chance yesterday, for he attacked me when 
quarrelling with the Sulgostovskis and said to us: ‘ The 
dead man is not cold yet,’ then he went for a coffin and 
a priest, and to-day there has been no opportunity.” 
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“But if Pan Gideon has willed all to that girl ?” 

“He had not the right, for this estate belonged to his 
late wife, our nearest relative.” 

“ But a will has been mentioned, and there will be costs 
and going to tribunals, and God knows what more in 
addition.” 

“Father is accustomed to lawsuits. But I have fixed 
in my head something of such sort that there will be no 
need of lawsuits; meanwhile beatus qua tenet” (happy 
is the man in possession); “ for this reason I shall not 
leave Belchantska. I have sent for our servants already. 
Let the Sulgostovskis or the Zabierzovskis drive me out 
later.” 

“ But the girl, if it is willed to her ?” 

“Who will take her side? She is as much alone in 
this world as a finger; she has no relatives, no friends — 
an ordinary orphan. Who will wish to expose his neck 
for her, lay himself open to quarrels, duels, expenses ? 
How does she concern any one? Tachevski was in love 
with her, but Tachevski is gone, he may never come back, 
and if he should he has nothing; he knows as much as 
my horse about lawsuits. To tell the truth, the position 
is such that if not Pan Gideon, but her own father, had 
left her Belchantska, we might come in here and manage 
in our own way, under pretext of guarding the orphan. 
I think that Pan Gideon intended to make a will only in 
the contract of marriage, so either no will at all will be 
found, or if it be found it will be some old one with a 
clause for Panna Anulka from her guardian.” 

“We can break such a will,” said the old man, “ my 
head on that! Though a lawsuit will not be avoided.” 

“How so? I hear father’s words, but I think it will be 
avoided.” 

“If, for speaking between us, Pan Gideon’s wife was 
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weak-minded, if she left all to her husband he had the 
right to leave it to whomever he selected.” 

Old Krepetski uttered the last words almost in a 
whisper, while looking around on all sides, though he 
knew that there was no one in the room except him 
and Martsian. 

“How could she leave it to him when she died sud- 
denly ?” asked Martsian. 

“It was dated the year after their marriage. It is clear 
that Pan Gideon wheedled her out of it, because they in- 
habited perilous places, and no man could know when the 
Tartars might howl out his requiem. They drew up wills 
to each other in the town at Pomorani; these wills were 
brought by Pan Gideon to this place. I thought to start 
lawsuits against him at that time, but saw that I could 
not do so successfully. Now it is different.” 

“We shall succeed now without lawsuits.” 

“Tf so, all the better; but we must be ready for action.” 

“Ei! ‘there.is no need to be ready.” 

“ How, then?” 

“T will get on without father.” 

Old Pan Krepetski, on hearing this, flashed into anger. 

“Thou wilt get on? What? How? But spoil not 
my labor. He will get on! But didst thou not advise 
me to leave the Silnitskis in peace touching Dranjkov ? 
According to thee, there was no way to master them. 
No way? Why not? They had witnesses to swear to 
the land—a great thing! I made men put earth into 
their boots from my courtyard. Well,and what after that ? 
They went to Silnitski’s land, and took no false oath 
when each one of them testified: ‘I swear that the land 
on which I am standing belongs to Krepetski’ Thou 
wouldst have thought a whole year, but never invented 
a reason of that kind. Thou wilt get on? Look at him!” 

13 
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And he began to move his toothless jaws angrily, as if 
he were chewing some substance; and his chin touched 
his nose, which was hooked like the beak of some bird of 
prey. 

“Pant out thy anger, my father, and listen,” said 
Martsian. “Wherever it is a question of carrying on 
lawsuits I yield to thee always; but as to what concerns 
women, my experience is greater, and I trust in myself 
with more confidence.” 

“Ts it possible ?” 

“Therefore, if it comes to a struggle with Panna 
Anulka it will not be before any tribunal.” 

“What art thou working out ?” 

“To divine is not difficult. Is this not my oppor- 
tunity? Or wilt thou find another such girl in this 
region ?”’ 

Martsian threw his head up and looked in the eyes of 
his father. The father looked at him, too, with a glance 
of inquiry, chewed with his gums, and then asked, — 

“ How is it, pray tell me.” 

“Why not tell? Since yesterday it is circling through 
my head.” 

“Hm! Why not? Because she is as needy as Lazarus.” 

“ But I will come into Belchantska with songs, and un- 
hindered. She is indigent, but the girl is of great blood. 
And remember the words of Pan Gideon,— that if one 
were to look through the papers of the Sieninskis, it would 
be possible to drive from their land one-half of the in- 
habitants of a province. The Sobieskis grew great from 
them, hence there should be royal protection. The king 
himself ought to think of a provision. And the girl has 
pleased my eye this long time, for she is a dainty morsel 
—— dainty ! oh dainty!” 

And he sprang about on his short legs, licking his 
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mustache as he did so; wherewith he looked so revolting 
that old Krepetski remarked to him, — 

“She will not want thee.” 

“And she wanted old Pan Gideon, Are the girls few 
who have wanted me? A great many young men have 
gone to the army ; so we may buy girls by the bundle, like 
shoe-nails. Old Pan Gideon knew why he sent me from 
the mansion. He would not have done so, had he himself 
not been looking at Panna Anulka.” 

“But supposing that she will not want thee — then 
what ?” 

Evil gleams shone from the eyes of Martsian. 

“Then,” replied he, with emphasis, “it is possible so to 
act with a girl who has no protection, that she herself will 
beg thee to go to the church with her.” 

The old man was frightened at these words. 

“Ah!” said he. “ But dost thou not know that act to 
be criminal ?” 

“T know that no one would take the part of Panna 
Anulka.” 

“But I say to thee, have a care! As it is there are 
voices against thee. If a man win or lose a lawsuit for 
property he will not become infamous, but thy thought is 
of crime — dost understand me ?” 

“ Oh, it will not go to that unless she herself wants it. 
But do not hinder, only act as I tell thee. After the fun- 
eral let father take Tekla home with him, and if there is 
any excuse also old Pani Vinnitski. I will stay with the 
girls, with Agneshka and Johanna. They are reptiles, 
raging at any woman who is younger and comelier than 
they are. They began yesterday to point their stings at 
the orphan, but what will they do when living under one 
roof with her? They will stab, and bite, and insult her, 
refuse her the bread of compassion. I see this,as if I 
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were reading it in a book, and it is all as water to my 
mill.” 

“What wilt thou grind with it ?” 

“What will I grind? This: that I will quarrel with 
those serpents. I will invent something against them; I 
will give one a slap in the face when it pleases me, then the 
orphan will kiss me on the hands, on the knees. ‘I am 
thy defender, thy brother, thy true friend,’ I will say to 
her, ‘thou art here the real mistress. And dost thou 
think, father, that the heart in her will not soften, that 
she will not fall in love with him who will be a shield 
and defence to her, who will wipe away her tears, who 
will watch day and night over her? And if in her sorrow 
and abandonment and tears she comes to some extraor- 
dinary confidence, so much the better! so much the better! 
so much the better!” 

Here Martsian rubbed his hands and so exhibited his 
goat eyes to his father that the old man had to spit in 
abhorrence. “Tfu! Pagan!” exclaimed he. “There is 
always one thing in thy mind.” 

“ Indeed ants walk on me when I look at her. It wasn’t 
for nothing that Pan Gideon drove me from the mansion.” 

A moment of silence now followed. 

“Then thou wilt tell Johanna and Agneshka to act 
as thou wishest ?” 

“There is no need to say anything to them or to teach 
them; their nature suffices. Tekla alone is a dove, they 
are kites, the two others.” 

Martsian had not deceived himself, his sisters had 
begun, eacb in her own way to take charge of Anulka. 
Tekla took her every little while in her arms and wept 
with her, Agneshka and Johanna solaced her, but in 
another fashion, — 


“ What did not happen, did not happen,” said Agneshka, 
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“but be at rest, thou wilt not be our aunt, because the 
Lord was not willing, but no one here will harm thee, or 
grudge thee a morsel.” 

“And no one will drive thee to work,” said the other, 
“for we know that thou art not used to it; when thou 
hast recovered, if thou thyself wish, then that is different ; 
in every case wait till thy sorrow is over, for indeed great 
misfortune has struck thee. Thou wert to be mistress 
here, thou wert to have thy husband, and now except us 
thou hast no one. But believe that though we are not 
relatives we will be to thee as if relatives. Be reconciled 
to the will of God. The Lord has tried thee, but for that 
cause he pardons thee other sins. For if thou, perhaps, 
hast trusted too much in thy beauty, or didst desire 
wealth and rich clothing (we are all sinful for that matter, 
therefore I only say this), that will be accounted to thee 
against other sins.” 

“Amen,” said Agneshka. “Give to the church for the 
soul of the dead man some ornament, or some little jewel, 
for thou hast no need of bridal robes now, and we will 
ask father to permit thee to do this.” 

Then they looked with sharp eyes at the robes on the 
table,and at the chests in which lay the trousseau. Such 
a desire at last seized them to see what was hidden that 
Johanna burst out with these words, — 

“ Perhaps we might help thee in selecting ?” 

And both rushed at the chests, boxes, and bundles, in 
which were still lying unpacked the robes brought from 
Radom, and out with them, to be opened and examined 
before the light, and under the lght, and then the two 
girls began to try them on their own persons, 

Panna Anulka sat, as if stunned, in the arms of the 
dear Tekla, seeing nothing, knowing nothing of what they 
were doing to her and around her. 


CHAPTER XV 


As a betrothed she had felt as if something in her life had 
erown black, as if something had been quenched, had been 
cut off and ended; hence that betrothal had not roused in 
her heart any gladness. She had only consented to the 
marriage because such was the will of Pan Gideon, and 
because of her gratitude for care, and still more because, 
after Yatsek’s departure, there remained in her heart only 
bitterness and sorrow, with this painful thought, that save 
her guardian she had no one, and that without him she 
would be a lost orphan, wandering among enemies and 
strangers. But all on a sudden a thunderbolt had struck 
that hearth at which she was to sit with some kind of 
peace, though a sad one, now the only man in this world 
who to her was important had vanished. It was not 
strange, then, that the thunderbolt had stunned her, that 
all thoughts were confused in her head, while in her heart 
sorrow for that only near soul had been fused into one 
with a feeling of amazement and terror. 

So the words of the elder sisters, who had begun 
straightway to pilfer her dresses, struck her ears just like 
sounds without meaning. Then Martsian came, bowed, 
rubbed his hands, jumped around her; but she understood 
him no more than she did all the others, who, according 
to custom, approached her with phrases of sympathy, 
which were more elaborate the less they were heartfelt. 
It was only when Pan Serafin put his band on her head 
in the style of a father and said: “ God will be over thee, 
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my orphan,” that something moved in her suddenly, and 
then tears rushed to her eyelids. Now for the first time 
the thought came to her that she was as a poor little leaf 
given over to the will of the whirlwind. 

Meanwhile began ceremonies, which, since Pan Gideon 
had been a man of position in his neighborhood, lasted 
ten days, in accordance with custom. At the betrothal, 
with few exceptions, invited guests only were present, but 
to the funeral came all near and distant neighbors, hence 
the mansion was swarming. Receptions, speeches, pro- 
cessions, and returns from the church followed one after 
the other. 

During the first days exclusive attention was given to 
the incomplete widow ; but later, when people beheld the 
Krepetskis in possession and saw that they alone appeared 
in the mansion as masters, they ceased to regard the young 
lady,and toward the end of the funeral solemnities no one 
paid more heed to her than to any house visitor. 

Pan Serafin alone had a thought forher. He was moved 
by her tears and touched by her misfortune. The servants 
had begun to whisper that the Krepetski old maids had 
swept off her whole trousseau, and the old lord had hidden 
in his box her “ little jewels,” and that in the house they 
were already beginning to browbeat the “young lady.” 
When these reports went to Pan Serafin they moved his 
kind heart, and he resolved to see Father Voynovski. 

But that kindly man was prejudiced much against Panna 
Anulka because of Yatsek, so at the very beginning he 
answered, — 

“T am sorry for her, the poor lady, for she is in need, 
but in what can I help her? That, speaking between us, 
God punished her for Yatsek is certain.” 

“But Yatsek is gone, as is Stanislav, and she is here 
simply an orphan,” 
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“Of course he is gone, but how did he go? You saw 
him going, but I went with him farther, and I tell you 
that the poor boy had his teeth set, and the heart in him 
was bleeding, so that he could not utter a syllable. Oh! 
he loved that girl as people loved only in the old time; 
they know not to-day how to love'in that manner.” 

« Still he was able to move his hands,” said Pan Serafin, 
“for I heard that just beyond Radom he had a quarrel 
and cut up a passing noble, or even two of them.” 

“ Ah, because he has a girl’s face every road-blocker 
thinks that he can get on with him cheaply. Some 
drunken fellows sought a quarrel. What was he to do? 
I blame in him that method; I blame it, but remember, 
your grace, that a man with a heart torn by love is like 
a lion seeking to devour some one.” 

“True; but as to the girl. Ah, my benefactor, God 
knows if she is as much to blame as we imagine.” 

“ Woman is insidious.” 

“Tnsidious or not, but when I heard that Pan Gideon 
wished to marry her it occurred to me straightway that 
he roused up everything, for it must have been all- 
important for him to get rid of Yatsek forever.” 

“No,” said the priest, shaking his head. “ We remarked 
immediately from the letter that it was written at her 
instigation. I remember that perfectly, and I could re- 
peat to your grace every word of it.” 

“JT, too, remember, but we could not know what Pan 
Gideon had told her, and how he described Yatsek’s deeds 
to the lady. The Bukoyemskis, for example, confessed to 
me, that meeting her and Pan Gideon while travelling to 
Prityk they said purposely, that Yatsek went away after 
great stirrup cups, laughing, gladsome, and uncommonly 
curious about the daughter of Pan Zbierhovski to whom 
you had given him a letter.” 
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“Here they lied! And what for?” 

“Well, they lied to show the girl and Pan Gideon 
that Yatsek had no thought for them. But note this, 
your grace, if the Bukoyemskis spoke thus out of friend- 
ship for Yatsek, what must Pan Gideon have said out 
of hatred.” 

“Tt is sure that he did not spare Yatsek. Still, even if 
she were less to blame than we imagine, tell me what of 
that? Yatsek has gone, and perhaps will never come 
back to us, for I know that he will spare his life less than 
Pan Gideon spared his reputation.” 

“Yatsek would have gone in every case,” answered Pan 
Serafin. 

“And if he does not return I will not tear the soutane 
on my body. A death in defence of the country and fight- 
ing Mohammedan vileness is a worthy end for a Christian 
knight, and a worthy end for a great family. But I will 
add one thing: I should have preferred to see him go with- 
out that painful dart which is sticking in him.” 

“Neither had my only son special happiness in life; he 
too went, and perhaps will not return to me.” 

They grew thoughtful, for their souls were filled with 
love for those young men. 

Tvorkovski, the prelate, came upon them while thought- 
ful, and learned that they had been talking of Panna 
Sieninski. 

«JT will tell you, gentlemen,” said he, “ but let this be a 
secret. Pan Gideon left no will, the Krepetskis have a 
right to the property. I know that he had the wish to 
provide for his wife and leave all to her, but he was not 
able. Do not mention this before the Krepetskis.” 

“But have you said nothing ?” 

“Why should I? Those are hard people, and with me 
the question is that they should not be too hard toward 
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the orphan, hence I withheld information, and then told 
them this: ‘ Not only does God sometimes try a man, but 
one man tries another. When they heard this they were 
disquieted greatly, and fell to inquiring: ‘How is it? 
Does your grace know anything?’ ‘What has to be 
shown will be shown, remarked I, ‘but remember one 
thing. Pan Gideon had the right to will what he owned 
to whatever person pleased him.’” 

Here the prelate laughed, and, putting his hands behind 
his violet girdle, continued, — 

“T say, gentlemen, that the legs trembled under old 
Krepetski when he heard this; he began to contradict. 
‘Oh, said he, ‘that is impossible! he had not the right. 
Neither God nor men would agree to that.’ 

“J looked at him severely, and said: ‘If you think of 
God, you do well, for at your age it is proper to have His 
mercy 1n mind, and not turn to earthly tribunals, for it 
may happen very easily that you will not have time to 
await a decision. He was frightened then terribly, and 
I added: ‘ And be kind to the orphan, lest God punish 
you sooner than you imagine.’ ” 

Hereupon Father Voynovski, whose compassionate heart 
was moved at the fate of the maiden, embraced the 
wise prelate. 

“ Benefactor,” cried he, “ with such a head you ought to 
be chancellor. I understand! I understand! You said 
nothing, you did not miss the truth, and you have 
frightened the Krepetskis, who think that perhaps there 
is a will, nay, that it is even in your possession; they 
must count with this, and be moderate toward the 
orphan.” 

The prelate, pleased with the praise, rapped his head 
with his knuckles. 

“Not quite like a nut with holes in it?” asked he. 
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“Ho, there is so much reason there that it finds room 
with difficulty.” 

“Tf God wish, it will burst, but meanwhile, I think that 
I have saved the orphan really. I must confess, however, 
that the Krepetskis spoke of her with greater humanity 
and with more kindness than I had expected. The 
women, it is true, have taken some trifles, but the old 
man declared that he would have them given back to 
the young lady.” 

“Though the Krepetskis were the worst among men,” 
said Pan Serafin, “they would not dare to rob an orphan 
over whom the eyes of such a wise and good priest are so 
watchful. But, my very reverend benefactor, I wish to 
mention another thing. I wish to beg you to show me 
this favor; come now to Yedlinka, let me have the honor 
of entertaining under my roof such a notable personage, 
with whom conversation is lke the honey of wisdom and 
politeness. Father Voynovski has promised already to 
visit me, and we will talk, the three of us, concerning 
public and private matters.” 

“T know what hospitality yours is,” answered the 
prelate, with affability, “to refuse would be real suffer- 
ing, and since Lent, the time of self-subjection is past, 
I will go for a pleasant day to you, willingly. Let us 
take farewell of the Krepetskis, but first of the orphan, 
so that they shall see the esteem in which we hold her.” 

They went, and finding Anulka alone, spoke kind, 
heartfelt words, which gave her consolation and courage. 
Pan Serafin stroked her bright head, just as would a 
mother who desires to comfort a sorrowing child; the 
prelate did the same, and the honest Father Voynovski 
was so moved by her thin face and her beauty in its 
sadness, which reminded him of a flower of the field 
cut down too early by a scythe-stroke, that he too 
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pressed her temples, and having a mind always think 
ing of Yatsek, he said half to himself, half to her, — 
“How can one wonder at Yatsek, since this picture was 
before him. But those Bukoyemskis lied, when they said 
that he went away gladly.” 

When Anulka beard these words, she put her lips 
to his hand on a sudden, and for a long time she could 
not withdraw them. The sobbing, which came from 
her heart, shook her bosom; and they left her in an 
immense, irrepressible onrush of weeping. 

An hour later they were in Yedlinka, where good news 
was awaiting them. A man had arrived bringing a letter 
from Stanislav, in which he stated that he and Yatsek had 
joined the hussars of Prince Alexander; that they were 
well, and Yatsek, though pensive at all times, had gaincd 
a little cheerfulness, and was not so forgetful as during 
the first days. Besides words of filial love, there was in 
the letter one bit of news which astonished Pan Serafin: 
“Tf thou, my father, my most beloved and great mighty 
benefactor, see the Bukoyemskis on their return be not 
astonished, and save them with kindness, for they have 
been met by most marvellous accidents, and I cannot help 
them. If they were not to go to the war they would die, 
I think, from sorrow, which even now has almost killed 
them.” 

In the course of the following months Pan Serafin vis- 
ited Belchantska repeatedly, wishing to learn what was 
happening to Anulka. This was not caused by any per- 
sonal motive, for Stanislav was not in love with the young 
lady,and she had broken altogether with Yatsek ; he acted 
mainly from kindness, and a little from curiosity, for he 
wished to discover in what way, and how far the girl had 
aided in breaking the bonds of attachment between her- 
self and Yatsek. He met opposition, however. The 
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Krepetskis respected his wealth, hence they received him 
politely ; but theirs was a wonderfully watchful hospital- 
ity, so continuous and active that Pan Serafin could not 
find himself alone with the girl for one instant. 

He understood that they did not wish him to ask her 
how she was treated, and that set him to thinking, 
though he did not find that she was either ill treated, or 
made to serve greatly. He saw her, it is true, once and a 
second time cleaning with a crust of bread white satin 
shoes of such size that they could not be for her own feet, 
and darning stockings in the evening, but the Krepetski 
girls did the same, hence there could not be in this any 
plan to humiliate the orphan by labor. The old maids 
were at times as biting and stinging as nettles, but Pan 
Serafin remarked soon that such was their nature, and that 
they could not restrain themselves always from gnawing 
even at Martsian, whom still they feared so much that 
when either one had thrust out her sting half its length a 
look from him made her draw it back quickly. Martsian 
himself was polite and agrecable to Anulka, though with- 
out forwardness, and after the departure of old Krepetski 
and Tekla he became still mvre agreeable. 

This departure was not pleasing to Pan Serafin, though 
it was simple enough that they could not leave an old man, 
who was somewhat disabled in walking, without the care 
of a woman, and since they had two houses they had 
divided the family. Pan Serafin would have preferred 
that Tekla remain with the orphan, but when on an occa- 
sion he hinted remotely that the ages of the two maidens 
made them company for each other, the elder sister met 
his words in the worst manner possible, — 

« Anulka has shown the world,” said Johanna, “that 
age does not trouble her. Our late uncle and Pani Vin- 
nitski have proved this — so we are not too old for her.” 
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“We are as much older than she, as Tekla is younger, 
and I do not know as we are that much,” added the seeond 
sister; “ besides our heads must manage this household.” 

But Martsian broke into the conversation, — 

“Tekla’s service,’ said he, “is dearest to father. He 
loves her beyond any one, at which we cannot wonder. 
We thought to send Panna Anulka with them, but she is 
accustomed to this house, so I think she will feel more at 
home init. «As to our care, | will do what I can to make 
it not too disagreeable.” 

Then, with feet clattering, he approached the young 
lady, and tried to kiss her hand, which she drew away 
quickly, as if frightened. Pan Seratin thought that it was 
not proper to remove Pani Vinnitsli, but he kept to him- 
self that idea, not wishing to Interfere in questions beyond 
his authority. He noted more than once that on Anulka’s 
face fear as well as sadness was evident, but at this he 
Was not greatly astonished, for her fate was in fact very 
grievous. An orphan, without a kindred soul near her, 
without her own roof above her head, she was foreed to 
live on the favor of people who to her were repulsive, and 
Who had an evil fame generally, she was forced to suffer 
pain over the vanished and brighter past, and to be in dread 
of the present. And though a person may be in suffer- 
ing to the utmost, that person will have some solace if 
he, or she, may cherish hope of a better future. But she 
had no chance for hope, and she had none. To-morrow 
must be for her as to-day and the endless years to come, 
with the same drag of orphanhood, loneliness, and living 
on the bread of a stranger’s favor. 

Pan Serafin spoke of this often with Father Voynovyski, 
whom he saw almost daily, since it was pleasant for them 
to talk about their young heroes. Father Voynovski, how- 
ever, Shrugged his shoulders with sympathy and magnilied 
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the keenness of the prelate who, by hanging the threat 
of a will like a Damocles sword above the Krepetskis, had 
protected the orphan, at least from evil treatment. 

“Such a keen man!” said he. “ Now you have hin, 
and now he has slipped from you. Sometimes I think 
that perhaps he has not told the whole truth to us, and 
that there is a will in his hands, and that he will bring it 
out unexpectedly.” 

“That has occurred to me also, but why should he hide 
it?” 

“J know not; perhaps to test human nature. I think 
only of this: Pan Gideon was a clear-sighted man, and it 
cannot find place in my head that he should not have 
made long ago some provision.” 

But after a time the ideas of both men were turned in 
a different direction, for the bukoyemskis arrived, or rather 
walked in from Radom. 

They appeared at Yedlinka one evening, with sabres, it 
is true, but with not very sound boots, and with torn coats 
on their bodies. They had such woe-be-gone faces that, if 
Pan Serafin had not for some time been expecting them, 
he would have been terribly frightened, and would have 
thought that news of his son’s death had cume with them. 

The four brothers embraced his knees, and kissed his 
hands straightway ; he, looking at their misery, dropped 
his arms at his sides in amazement. 

“ Stashko wrote,’ said he, “that it had gone ill with you, 
but this is terrible !” 

“ We have sinned, benefactor!” answered Marek, beat- 
ing his breast. 

The other brothers repeated his words. 

« We have sinned, we have sinned, we have sinned !” 

“Tell me how, and in what. How is Stashko? He 
has written me that he saved you. What happened ?” 
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“ Stashko is well, benefactor; he and Pan Yatsek are as 
bright as two suns.” 

“Glory to God! glory to God! Thanks for the good 
news. Have you no letter?” 

“He wrote, but did not give us the letter. It might be 
lost,” said he. 

“Are you not hungry? Ob, what a condition! It is 
as if I had four men risen from the dead now before 
Tien 

“We are not hungry, for entertainment is ready at the 
house of every noble — but we are unfortunate.” 

“Sit down. Drink something warm, but while the 
servants are heating it tell me what happened. Where 
have you been ?” 

“Tn Warsaw,” said Mateush, “ but that is a vile city.” 

“ Why so?” 

“Tt is swarming with gamblers and drunkards, and on 
Long Street and in the Old City at every step there is a 
tavern.” 

“Well, what?” 

“One son of a such a one persuaded Lukash to play dice 
with him. Would to God that the pagans had impaled the 
wicked scoundrel on a stake ere that happened.” 

“ And he cheated ?” 

“ He won all that Lukash had, and then all that we had. 
Desperation took hold of us, and we wanted to win the 
coin back, but he won further our horse with a saddle and 
with pistols in the holsters. Then, I say to your grace, 
that Lukash wished to stab himself. What was to be 
done? How were we to help comforting a brother? We 
sold the second horse, so that Lukash might have a com- 
panion to walk with him.” 

“TY understand what happened,” remarked Pan Serafin. 

“When we became sober there was still keener suffer- 
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ing ; two horses were gone, and we had greater need of 
consolation.” 

“So ye consoled yourselves till the fourth horse was 
gone ?” 

“Till the fourth horse. We sinned, we sinned!” 
repeated the contrite brothers. 

“ But was that the end ?” continued Pan Serafin. 

“ How the end, our father and special benefactor? We 
met a deceiver, one Poradski, who scoffed at us. ‘So this 
is the way they shear fools!’ says he. ‘I will take you,’ 
says he, ‘as my serving men, for I am making the levy fora 
regiment.” Lukash cried out that the man was exposing 
-us to ridicule, and when he would not stop Lukash slashed 
him on the snout with a sabre. Poradski’s friends sprang 
to help him, and we to help Lukash, and we cut till 
the marshal’s guard whirled in and went at us. And we 
yielded only when the others fell to shouting: ‘ Gracious 
gentlemen, they are attacking freedom, and injuring the 
Commonwealth in our persons.’ That is how it happened, 
and God blessed us immediately, for we wounded eight 
attendants in a flash, and three of these mortally; the 
others were at our feet, — there were five of them.” 

Pan Serafin seized his head, and Marek continued, — 

“Yes! Now we know all; God helped us till people 
shouted that the fight was near the king’s palace, and a 
crime, — that we should die for it. We were frightened 
and ran. They tried to seize us, but when we, in old 
fashion, cut one on the face and another on the neck, 
they fled ina hurry. Stanislav saved us with the horses 
of his attendants, but even then we had to work hard to 
bring our heads with us; we were hunted to Senkotsin ; 
if the horses had been slow our case would have ended. 
Our names were not known; that was lucky, and there 
will be no accusation against us.” 

14 
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Long silence followed. 

“Where are those horses which Stanislav gave you ?” 
asked Pan Serafin. 

The brothers began their confession a third time, — 

“We have sinned, benefactor, we have sinned!” 

Pan Serafin walked with long strides through the 
chamber. 

“Now I understand,” said he, “ why ye did not bring 
Stashko’s letter. He wrote me that various sad things 
had happened you, and he predicted your return, thinking 
that ye would need money for horses and outfits, but how 
ye would end was unknown to him.” 

“So it is, benefactor,” said Yan. 

Men now brought in heated wine, to which the brothers 
betook themselves with great willingness, for they were 
road weary. Still they were frightened by the silence of 
Pan Serafin, who was striding up and down in the cham- 
ber, his face severe and gloomy. So again Marek spoke 
to him, — 

“Your grace, my benefactor, has asked about Stanislav’s 
horses. Two of them foundered before we reached 
Groyets, for we galloped all the way in a terrible wind- 
storm; we sold them for a trifle to Jew wagoners, for the 
beasts were no good after foundering. And we had not 
a coin to keep the souls in us; since we left in such a 
a hurry Pan Stanislav had no time to assist us. Then 
strengthened a little we rode farther, two men on each 
animal. But your grace will understand this. We met 
then some noble on the road, and immediately he seized 
his side, laughing. ‘What kind of Jerusalem nobles are 
these?’ asked he. And we from such terrible scornful- 
ness were ready for anything. So we had endless en- 
counters and fights till we came to Bialobregi, where for 
dear peace we sold the last two of our crowhaits; then, 
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when people wondered at our travelling on foot we 
replied that we were making that journey through a vow 
of devotion. So forgive us now like a father, for there 
are not more ill-fated men in this world, as I think, than 
we brothers.” 

“Tt is true! it is true!” exclaimed Mateush and 
Lukash ; while Yan, the youngest, moved by remembrance 
of past suffering, and wine, raised his voice, and cried, — 

“We are orphans of the Lord! What is left now in 
this world to us?” 7 

“ Nothing but brotherly love,” put in Marek. 

And they fell to embracing one another, shedding bitter 
tears as they did so; then all drew up to Pan Serafin, but 
Marek seized his knees before the others. 

“ Oh, father,” said he, “our first-born protector, be not 
angry. Lend us once more for the levy, and from plunder, 
God grant, we will give it back faithfully; if you lend 
not —it is well also, but be not angry, only forgive us! 
Forgive us through that great friendship which we cherish 
for Stashko; for I tell you, let any man harm even one of 
Stashko’s fingers, we will bear that man apart on our 
sabres! Is this not true, dearest brothers ?—- on our 
sabres ?” 

“Give him hither, the son of a such a one!” cried 
Mateush, Lukash, and Yan. 

Pan Serafin halted before them, put his hand on his 
forehead, and answered in these words, — 

“T am angry, it is true! but less angry than grief- 
stricken; for when I think that in this Commonwealth 
there are many such men as ye, the heart in me is strait- 
ened, and I ask myself: Will this mother of ours have the 
power with such children to meet the attacks which are 
threatening her? Ye wish to implore me, and ye expect 
my forgiveness. By the living God! it is not a question 
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here of me, and not of my horses, but of something a hun- 
dred times greater, — a question of the public weal, and the 
future of this Commonwealth ; and of this, that ye do not 
understand the position, that even such a thought has not 
come to you; and since there are thousands such as ye are, 
the greater is the sorrow and the keener the anxiety, the 
more dreadful the desperation both of me and each honest 
son of this country —” 

“For God’s sake, benefactor! How have we sinned 
against the country ?” 

“How? By lawlessness, license, by riot and drunken- 
ness. Oh! With us, people treat such things over lightly, 
and do not see how the pestilence is spreading, how the 
walls of this lordly building are weakened, and our heads 
are endangered by the ceiling. War is approaching; it 
is not known yet whether the foe will turn his power 
against us directly — but, ye Christian soldiers, what is the 
best that ye are doing? The trumpet is calling you to 
battle, but in your heads there is nothing save wine and 
lawlessness. With a glad heart ye cut down the guar- 
dians of that law which gives order of some kind. Who 
established those laws? Nobles. Who trampled them ? 
Nobles! How can this country move to the field of glory, 
if this advance post of Christianity is inhabited not by 
warriors but drunkards, not by citizens but roysterers and 
rioters ?” 

Here Pan Serafin stopped and, pressing his hand to his 
forehead, walked again with great steps through the cham- 
ber. The brothers glanced at one another in amazement 
and confusion, for they had not thought to hear from him 
anything of that sort. 

But he sighed deeply and continued, — 

“Ye were called out against pagans, and ye spill the 
blood of Christians; ye were summoned in defence of this 
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country, and ye have gone out as its enemies, for it is evi- 
dent that the greater the disorder in a fortress, the weaker 
is the fortress. Fortunately there are still honest children 
of this mother, but of men such as ye there are, as I have 
said, many legions; for here not freedom, but riot is flour- 
ishing, not obedience, but impunity, not stern discipline, 
but wantonness, not love of country, but self-seeking ; for 
here diets are broken, here the treasury is plundered, dis- 
order increases, and civil wars like unbridled horses 
trample the country; hence drunken heads are fixing its 
fortunes ; here is oppression of peasants, and from high 
to low lawlessness — so that my heart bleeds, and I fear 
defeat, with God’s anger as the consequence.” 

“In God’s name must we hang ourselves?” cried 
Lukash. 

Pan Serafin measured the chamber a number of times 
with his steps yet, and spoke on, as if it were to himself, 
and not to the Bukoyemskis, — 

“Through the length and the breadth of this Common- 
wealth there is one immense feast, and on the wall an 
unknown hand is now writing: ‘ Mane — Tekel — Fares.’ 
Wine is flowing, but blood and tears also are flowing. I 
am not the only person who sees this, | am not the only 
man predicting evil, but it is vain to put a light before 
the sightless, or sing songs to those who have no hearing.” 

Silence followed. The four brothers stared now at one 
another, and now at Pan Serafin with increasing con- 
fusion; at last Lukash said in a low voice tu the other 
three, — 

“May I split, if I understand anything!” 

“« And may I split!” 

« And may I!” 

“Tf we could drink a couple of times —’ 

“Quiet, do not mention it — ” 
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“ Let us go home.” 

“ Let us go.” 

“With the forehead to your grace, our benefactor!” 
said Marek, pushing out in front and bending down to the 
knees of Pan Serafin. 

“But whither?” 

“To Lesnichovka. God help us.” 

«And I will help you,” said Pan Serafin; “but such 
grief seized me that I had to pour it out. Go up- 
stairs, gentlemen, — rest; later on ye will learn my 


decision.” 

An hour later he commanded to drive to Father Voy- 
novski’s. The priest was scandalized no little by the 
deeds of the Bukoyemskis, but at moments he could not 
restrain himself from laughter, for having served many 
years in the army he recalled various happenings which 
had met him and his comrades. But he could not forgive 
the brothers for drinking away the horses. 

“A soldier will often run riot,’ said he, “ but to drink 
away his horse! that is treason to the service. I will tell 
the Bukoyemskis that I should have been glad if martial 
law had taken the heads from their shoulders, — and that 
certainly would have given an example to rioters, — but I 
confess to you that I should have been sorry, for all four 
are splendid fellows. I know from of old what men are, 
and I can say in advance what each is good for. As to 
the Bukoyemskis, it will be unhealthy for those pagans 
who strike breast to breast with them in battle. What 
do you think to do with them ?” 

“{ will not leave them without rescue, but I think if I 
were to send them off alone the same kind of thing might 
meet them a second time.” 

“True!” said the priest. 

“Hence it has occurred to me to go with them, and 
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give them straight into the hands of the captain. Once 
with the flag and under discipline, they can grant them- 
selves nothing.” 

“ True, this is a splendid idea! Take them to Cracow; 
there the regiments will assemble. As I live I will go 
with you! Thus we shall see our boys, and come back 
with more pleasantness.” 

At this Pan Serafin laughed, and said, — 

“Your grace will come back alone.” 

“ How is that ?” 

“JT am going myself to the war.” 

“Do you wish to serve again in the army?” asked 
Father Voynovski, in astonishment. 

“Yes, and no; for it is one thing to go to the army and 
make a career out of service, and another to go ona single 
expedition. Of course, I am old, but older than I have 
gone to the ranks more than once in reply to Gradiva’s 
trumpet. I have sent my only son, that is true, but it is 
not possible to yield up too much for the country. Thus 
did my fathers think, therefore, that Mother showed 
them the greatest honor at her disposal. Hence my 
last copper coin, and my last drop of blood are now 
ready to be sacrificed for her sake! Should it come to 
die —think, your grace, what nobler death, what greater 
happiness could meet me? A man must die once, and 
is there not greater pleasure in dying on the field of glory, 
at the side of one’s son, than in bed; to die from a sabre 
or a bullet than from sickness ; in addition fighting against 
pagans for the faith and the country ?” 

Then Pan Serafin, moved by his own words, opened his 
arms and repeated, — 

“God grant this! God grant this!” 

Then Father Voynovski took him in his arms, and 
pressing him, said, — 
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“God grant that in this Commonwealth there be as 
many men like you as possible; there are not many as 
honorable, more honorable there are none whatever. It 
is true that it becomes a noble better to die on the field 
than in bed, and in old times every man held that idea, 
but to-day worse times have come on us. The country 
and the faith are one immense altar, and a man is a mor- 
sel of myrrh, predestined for burning to the glory of that 
altar. Yes, times are worse at the present. Then war is 
nothing new to you?” 

Pan Serafin felt his breast, and continued, — 

“T have here a few wounds from sabres and shots of 
the old time.” 

“Tt would be pleasanter for me to defend the flag,” said 
Father Voynovski, “than listen to old women’s sins in 
this neighborhood. And more than one of them tells me 
such nonsense, just as if she had come to shake out fleas 
at confession. When a man commits sin he has at least 
something to speak about, and all the more if he is a sol- 
dier: When I took this robe ofa priest I became a chaplain 
in the regiment of Pan Modlishevski. Ah, J remember 
that well. Between one absolution of sins and another 
there was sometimes a shooting in the teeth, or blades 
were drawn. Ah, there was great need of chaplains in 
that time. I should like now to go, but my parish is 
large, and there is a tempest of work in it; the vicar is 
wilful — but worst of all is a wound from a gunshot, 
which I received long ago, and which does not let me stay 
more than an hour in the saddle.” 

“T should be happy to have a comrade,” said Pan Sera- 
fin, “but I understand that even without that wound your 
grace could not leave the parish.” 

“Well, I shall see. In a couple of days I will ride 
and learn how long I can stay in the saddle. Something 
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may have straightened out in me. But who will look 
to the management at Yedlinka ?” 

“JT have a forester, a simple man, but so honest that he 
might almost be canonized.” 

“TI know; that one who is followed by wild beasts. 
Some say that he is a wizard; you know better, however. 
But he is old and sickly.” 

“T wish to take also that Vilchopolski who on a time 
served Pan Gideon. Perhaps you remember him?—a 
young noble who lost one foot, but he is vigorous and dar- 
ing. Krepetski removed him because he was too indepen- 
dent. He came to me two days ago offering his service, 
and to-day I will agree with him surely. Pan Gideon did 
not like him, since the man would not let any one blow 
on his pudding, but Pan Gideon praised his activity and 
faithfulness.” 

“What is to be heard in Belchantska ?” 

“T have not been there for some time. It is clear that 
Vilchopolski does not praise the Krepetskis, but I had no 
chance to inquire about everything in detail.” 

“T will look in there to-morrow, though they are not 
over glad to behold me, and then I will return to rub the 
ears of the Bukoyemskis. I will command them to come 
to confession, and for penance the whips will be moving. 
Let them give one another fifty lashes; that will be good 
for them.” 

“Tt will, that is certain. But now I must take farewell 
of your grace because of Vilchopolski.” 

Then Pan Serafin shortened his belt-strap, so that his 
sabre might not be in the way when he was entering 
the wagon. A moment later he was on the road moving 
toward Yedlinka, thinking meanwhile of his expedition, 
and smiling at the thought that he would work stirrup 
to stirrup with his one son, against pagans. After he 
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had passed Belchantska he saw two horses under packs, 
and a trunk-laden wagon which Vilchopolski was driving. 
He commanded the young man to sit over into his wagon, 
and then he inquired, — 

« Are you leaving Belchantska already ?” 

Vilchopolski pointed to the trunks, and wishing to 
prove that though he served he was not without learning, 
he said, — 

“See, your grace, omnia mea mecum porto” (I am tak- 
ing all my things with me). 

“Then was there such a hurry ?” 

“ There was not a hurry, but there was need; therefore 
I accept all your grace’s conditions with pleasure, and in 
case you go away, as you have mentioned, I will guard 
your house and possessions with faithfulness.” 

Pan Serafin was pleased with the answer and the 
daring, firm face of the young man; s0, after a moment 
of meditation, he added, — 

“Of faithfulness I have no doubt, for I know that you 
are a noble, but inexperience I fear, and incautiousness. 
In Yedlinka one must sit like a stone, and watch day 
and night, because it is almost in the wilderness, and in 
great forests there is no lack of bandits, who at times at- 
tack houses,” 

“T do not wish an attack upon Yedlinka, but for myself 
I should like it, to convince your grace that courage and 
alertness would not be lacking on my part.” 

“You look as though you had both,” said Pan Serafin. 

He was silent a while, and then continued, — 

“There is one other thing of importance of which to 
forewarn you. Pan Gideon is in God’s hands at the 
present, and touching the dead nothing save that which is 
good may be mentioned ; but it is known that he was hard 
to his people. Father Voynovski blamed him for this, 
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and there was variance between them. The sweat of the 
peasant was not spared in Belchantska; trials were short 
and punishment grievous. We will be outspoken — there 
was oppression, and his agents were too cruel with people. 
This is not my case, be sure of that; there must be dis- 
cipline, but paternal. I look on excessive severity as a 
great sin against God and the country. Fix it well in 
your mind that a man is not curds, and it is not allowable 
to press him too cruelly. I do not wring out people’s 
tears — and I remember that before God all are equal.” 

A moment of silence followed. Vilchopolski seized 
Pan Serafin’s hand and put his lips to it. 

“T see that you understand me,” said Pan Serafin. 

“Y understand, your grace; and I answer, More than 
a hundred times I wanted to say to Pan Gideon: ‘ Find 
another manager ;’ more than a hundred times I wanted to 
go from his service, but — well, I could not do so.” 

“Why was that? Is there a lack of work in the world?” 

Vilchopolski was confused and spoke as if fear had 
seized hold of him. 

“Tt did not happen —I could not go — day after day I 
loitered. Besides, there was severity, and there was not.” 

“ Tlow was that ?”’ 

“The people were driven to work, it is true, no one 
could prevent that; but as to flogging, I will say briefly 
that instead of whips straw ropes were used on them.” 

“Who was so merciful.— you ?” 

“No. But I chose to obey the will of an angel, not that 
of a devil.” 

“T understand, but tell me whose will ?” 

“Panna Anulka’s.” 

“Ah! so it was she?” 

“ Really an angel. She too was in dread of Pan Gideon, 
who in recent times only began to regard what she told 
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him. But all loved her so much that each man exposed 
himself to Pan Gideon’s anger rather than refuse what she 
asked of him.” 

“May God bless her for that! So you all conspired 
against Pan Gideon ?” 

“Yes, your grace.” 

“ And it was not discovered ?” 

“Tt was discovered once, but I did not betray the young 
lady. Pan Gideon flogged me himself, for 1 declared to 
him that if any other man flogged, or if he flogged me 
except on a carpet, I, a noble, would let his house up in 
smoke, and shoot him besides that. And it would have 
been done as I promised, even had I to join forest bandits 
in consequence.” 

“You please me for this,” said Pan Serafin. 

“More than once I found it difficult to stay with Pan 
Gideon,” continued Vilchopolski; “ but in the house there 
was simply one of God’s cherubim, and so, though a man 
might wish to go, he would stay there. After that, as the 
young lady grew up Pan Gideon gave her more considera- 
tion, and recently he gave thought to no one save Panna 
Anulka. He knew often that she commanded to give 
wheat to the poor from the granary, then, as | have said, 
she had straw used instead of whips ; besides, she had labor 
remitted; he affected not to notice it. At last he was so 
much ashamed that she had no need to do anything in 
secret. She was a real protector of people, and for 
that reason may God, as you have said, bless and save 
her.” 

“Why do you say ‘save’?” inquired Pan Serafin. 

“ Because it is worse for her now than it has been.” 

“Have the fear of God! What is the danger ?”’ 

“The two women are terrible. Young Krepetski himself 
restrains them apparently, but I know why he does this; 
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but let him be careful, some one may shoot him down like 
a dog if he is not.” 

It was deep night then, but very clear, for the full 
moon was shining, and by the light of it Pan Serafin saw 
that the eyes of the young man were glittering like wolf 
eyes. 

“What dost thou know of him?” asked Pan Serafin, 
with curiosity. 

“T know that he removed me not merely for my inde- 
pendence, but because I watched and listened carefully to 
what people in the house said. I went away because [ 
had to go, but Belchantska is not far from Yedlinka, and 
in case of need —” 

Here he was silent, and on the road was heard only 
the sound of the pines as they were moved by the night 
wind. 


CHAPTER XVI 


At Belchantska it was not only evil for the young 
woman, but worse and worse daily. A good deal of time 
had passed since that moment in which old Pan Gideon 
had noticed that Martsian gazed at the young girl with 
too much of a “goat’s look,” and had driven him from the 
mansion. Later on, Martsian saw her at church, and 
sometimes at the houses of neighbors, and always her 
beauty of springtime roused fresh desires in him. Now 
when he was living under one roof with her, when he saw 
her daily, he fell in love in his own way, that is, with the 
beastlike desire, and that feeling of which he was alone 
capable. A change had taken place in his wishes. His 
first intent had been to bring the girl to shame, and then 
marry her only in case that a will should be found in her 
faver. Now he was ready to go with her to the altar, if 
he could in any case have and possess her forever. Reason, 
which when urged by desire becomes its obedient assistant, 
told him, moreover, that a young lady bearing the name of 
Sieninski was, although dowerless, a match of great mo- 
ment. But even if reason had told him the opposite, 
Martsian would not have listened, for as each day ap- 
peared he lost some part of his self-mastery. He burnt, 
he raged, and if up to that time he had restrained himself 
from violence it was only because desire, even the most 
urgent, craves and yearns for a willing surrender, and is 
charmed with the thought of mutuality in which it sees 
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the highest pleasure, and deceives itself even when there 
is no cause whatever for doing so. 

Thus Krepetski deceived himself, and thus he pampered 
his wishes with pictures of that blissful moment in which 
the young lady would herself, radiant and willing, incline 
to his embraces. But he dreaded to lose should he risk 
all on the hazard of a trial, and when he put to him- 
self in spirit this question, What would follow? fear 
seized him in presence of himself, and in presence of the 
terror which would threaten him; for the laws of the 
Commonwealth guarding the honor of woman were piti- 
less, and around him were sabres of nobles by the hun- 
dred, which would flash above his head most unfailingly. 
But he felt also that the hour might come in which he 
would care for nothing, since in his insolent, wild spirit 
there was hidden a craving for battle, and a hunger for 
peril; so not without a certain charm for him was the 
picture of a great throng of nobles besieging Belchantska 
—the flame of conflagration above him, and a red execu- 
tioner standing, axe in hand, somewhere off in the mist 
of a distant city. 

And thus desire, dread, and also a longing for battle 
struggled like three whirlwinds within him. At the 
same time, wishing to give exit to that storm, and to cool 
that flood which was seething in his person as water in a 
caldron, he grew mad, wallowed in riot throughout village 
inns, rode down his horses, fell upon peuple, and drank 
to kill in every dramshop of Radom, Prityk, and Yedlina. 
He collected around him a company of road-blockers, who 
did not go to the war because of evil fame, or of poverty. 
He paid these men and tyrannized over them; he did this 
thinking that such a mob might be uscful in the future, 
but he did not admit any man of them to confidence, and 
never mentioned in their presence the name of the young 
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lady. Once when a certain Vysh, from some Vyshkov 
of unknown situation, mentioned her in rude, obscene 
fashion, Martsian slashed the fellow on his snout and 
drew blood from him. 

Martsian galloped home at breakneck speed, and usu- 
ally about daylight. But that mad riding sobered him 
thoroughly. He dropped down in his clothes to the 
horse skin which covered his bed, and slept like a stone 
for some hours on it; when he rose he put on his best 
garments, went then to the women, and strove to please 
the young lady, whom his eyes did not leave for one 
moment, he meanwhile rousing desire, while his glances 
crawled over her person. And more than once, when he 
was alone with Anulka, his hps were pushed forward, his 
arms of monstrous length quivered as if powerless against 
his wish to seize hold of her; his voice became stifled, 
his words became insolent, vague, and double-meaning ; 
through them circled both flattery and an ill-restrained 
threatening. 

But Anulka feared him simply as she would have 
feared a tamed wolf, or a bear, and with difficulty did 
she hide the repulsion with which the sight of him filled 
her. For in spite of the parrot-lke colors in which he 
arrayed himself, in spite of the shining jewels at his neck, 
and the costly flageolet which he never let slip from his 
fingers, he looked worse each day, and more repulsive. 
Sleepless nights, rioting, drinking, and flaming desires had 
placed on him their impress. He grew thin, his shoulders 
drooped, through this his arms, long by nature, seemed 
longer, so that his hands reached below his knees and were 
beyond human proportions. His gigantic trunk was like 
a knotty section of a tree trunk, and his short bow-legs 
bent still more from mad riding. Moreover, the skin of 
his face took on a kind of green pallor, and because of his 
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sunken cheeks, his protruding eyes and pouting lips were 
pushed forward phenomenally. He became simply dread- 
ful to look at, especially when he laughed, for from his 
eyeballs when lighted with laughter looked out a kind of 
nervous, unrestrained threat and malice. But the feeling 
of her misfortune, deep sadness, and unhappiness produced 
in Anulka a dignity of which she had not a trace some- 
what earlier. This dignity imposed on Krepetski. Once 
she had been a twittering maiden, active all day as a 
water-mill; now she had learned to be silent, and her eyes 
had a fixity of expression. So, though her heart trembled 
often from fear of Krepetski, she restrained him by her 
calm glance and her silence. He drew back then as if 
fearing to offend such a majesty. It is true that she 
seemed to him still more desirable, but also more difficult 
of access. She, however, feeling that from him immense 
danger was threatening, and later on being perfectly con- 
vinced of this, strove to avoid him, to be alone with him 
the shortest time possible, to turn away conversation from 
things which might facilitate confession, and finally she 
had the boldness sometimes to indicate that she was not 
by any means abandoned and left to the favor or ill-will 
of fortune, as it might seem to him. 

She avoided even memories of Yatsek, understanding 
that after what had passed between them he could not be 
then, and would not be ever a defence to her. She felt 
besides that every word touching him would rouse hatred 
and anger in Martsian. But having noted that the Kre- 
petskis were careful of the prelate, and looked as if 
with secret dread on him, she let it be understued fre- 
quently that she was under his special protection, which 
rose from a secret agreement which, in view of every con- 
tingency, Pan Gideon had concluded. The prelate, who 
from time to time came tu Belchantska, aided her notably, 
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for he turned to the Krepetskis with pleasure, since he was 
studying mankind; he expressed himself with mystery, 
and quoted subtle phrases in Latin; he reminded Martsian 
of various things which that young man might interpret 
as suited him. 

But a great point was this: The servants and the 
whole village loved the “young lady.” People considered 
the Krepetskis as intruders, and her as the genuine in- 
heritor. All feared Martsian, except Vilchopolski, But 
even after the removal of that young noble, the unseen 
care of the people went, as it were, with Anulka, and 
Martsian understood that the fear which he roused had its 
limit, beyond which for him would begin real danger. He 
understood also that Vilchopolski, whose eyes had a dar- 
ing expression, would not go far from Belchantska, and 
that if the young lady should be in need of defence he 
would not draw back before anything; hence he con- 
fessed to himself that she was not really so deserted by 
every one as at first he had thought, and as on a time he 
had told his old father. 

“Who will take her part? No one!” said he, when the 
old man commanded him to remember the terrible punish- 
ments which the laws threatened for an attempt on the 
honor of a woman. 

At last he understood that there were such defenders. 
That raised one more obstacle, but obstacles and perils 
were only an incitement to a nature like Martsian’s. He 
deceived himself yet, thinking that he would move the 
young lady and make her love him; but there came 
moments in which he saw, as clearly as a thing on the 
palm, that he was quite powerless; and then he raged, as 
said the comrades of his revels, and had it not been 
for a certain dull, but strong and irresistible foreboding 
that if he attacked the girl he should lose her forever, he 
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would long ere that have set free the wild beast within 
him. 

And in just those times did he drink without measure 
and memory. 

Meanwhile relations in the house had become unendur- 
able, seasoned with bitterness and poison. The Krepetski 
old maids hated Anulka, not only because she was younger 
than they and more beautiful, but because people loved 
her, and because Martsian took her part for every reason, 
and even for no reason. They flamed up at last with im- 
placable hatred toward their brother; but seeing that 
Anulka never complained, they tortured her all the more 
stubbornly. Once Agneshka burnt her with a red-hot 
shovel, as if by accident. Martsian, hearing of this 
through the servants, went to ask pardon of the young 
lady, and beg her to seek his protection at all times; but 
he pushed up to her with such insistence, and fell to kiss- 
ing her hand with such greed and so disgustingly, that she 
fled from him, unable to repress her abhorrence. There- 
upon he broke into a rage and beat his sister so viciously 
that for two days she feigned illness. 

The two “heiresses” as they were called at the man- 
sion did not spare biting words on the young lady, or 
open inventions and humiliations, taking vengeance in 
this way for all they were forced to endure from their 
brother. But out of hatred for Martsian they warned her 
against him, censuring her at the same time for yielding 
to his wishes, for they saw that with nothing could they 
wound and offend her so painfully as with this implica- 
tion. The house became a hell for her, and every hour in 
it a torment. 

Hatred toward those people, who themselves hated one 
another, was poisoning even her heart. She began to 
think of a cloister, but she kept the thought in her 
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bosom, for she knew that they would not let her enter 
one, and that by unfettering Martsian’s anger she would 
expose herself to great peril. Alarm and fear of danger 
dwelt in her continually, and produced the desire of death, 
a desire which she had never felt previously. Meanwhile 
each day added to her cup new drops of bitterness. Once, 
early in the morning, Agneshka surprised Martsian look- 
ing through the keyhole of the orphan’s chamber. He 
withdrew gritting his teeth and threatening with his fist, 
but the “heiress” called her sister immediately, and the 
tivo, finding the girl still undressed, began to torment her, 
as usual. 

“Thou didst know that he was standing there,” said the 
elder, “ for the floor squeaks outside the door, and there is 
a noise when any one stands near it; but to thee, as is clear, 
his presence was agreeable.” 

“Bah! he licked his lps before dainties, and she did 
not hide them,” interrupted Agneshka. “Hast thou no 
fear of God, shameless creature ?” 

“Such a one should be put before the church at a 
pillory.” 

“ And expelled from the mansion.” 

“Sodom and Gomorrah !” 

Tr” 

“ And when will the need be to send to Radom for a 
woman ?” 

“What sort of a name wilt thou give it ?” 

“Tfu! thou dish-rag!” 

And they spat on her. 

The heart stormed up in the hapless maiden, for the 
measure was passed then. 

“Be off!” cried she, pointing to the door. 

But her face grew pale as linen, and darkness fell on 
her eyes ; for a moment it seemed to her that she was fly- 
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ing into some gulf without bottom, then she lost conscious- 
ness, feeling, and memory. On recovering she found her- 
self wet from water which had been poured on her, and 
her breast pinched in places. The faces of the old maids 
bending over her showed fear, but after a while they felt 
reassured when they saw that she was conscious. 

“Complain, complain!” said Johanna. “Thy paramour 
will defend thee.” 

“ And thou wilt thank him in thy own way.” 

Setting her teeth Anulka answered no syllable. 

But Martsian divined all that must have happened up- 
stairs, for some hours later from the chancellery, where he 
had shut himself in with his sisters, came howls from 
which the whole mansion was terrified. 

In the afternoon, when old Krepetski came, the two sis- 
ters fell with a scream to his knees imploring him to re- 
move them from that den of profligacy and torture. But 
he to the same degree that he loved his youngest daughter 
hated the elder ones ; so he not only took no pity on the 
ill-fated hags, but he called for sticks, and compelled them 
to stay there. 

The only being in that terrible house in whom Johanna 
and Agneshka, if they had wished to be friendly and kind, 
might have found compassion, sympathy, and even protec- 
tion, was Panna Anulka. But they preferred to torment 
the poor girl, and gloat over her, for, with the exception 
of Tekla, that was a family in which each member did all 
in his or her power to poison the life and increase the 
misfortune of the others. 

But Panna Anulka feared the love of Martsian more 
than the hatred of his sisters. And he thrust himself 
more and more on her, pushed himself forward more and 
more shamelessly, was more and more insistent, and gazed 
at her more and more greedily. It had become clear that 
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he was ceasing to command himself, that wild desire was 
tearing him as a whirlwind tears a tree, and that he 
might give way at any moment. 

In fact that moment came soon. 

Once, after warm weather had grown settled, Anulka 
went at daybreak to bathe in the shady river; before un- 
dressing she saw Martsian’s face on the opposite bank 
sticking out from thick bushes. That instant she rushed 
away breathlessly. He pursued her, but trying to spring 
over the water he failed and fell into it; he was barely 
able to climb out, and went home drenched to the very 
last thread of his clothing. Before dinner he had beaten a 
number of servants till the blood came; during dinner he 
said not a word to any person. Only at the end of the 
meal did he turn to his sisters, — 

“Leave me alone,” said he, “with Panna Anulka; I 
have to talk with her on matters of importance.” 

The sisters, on hearing this, looked at each other sig- 
nificantly, and the young lady grew pale from amazement ; 
though he had long tried to seize every moment in which 
he might be alone with her, he had never let himself ask 
for such a moment openly. 

When the sisters had gone he rose, looked beyond one 
door and another, to convince himself that no one was lis- 
tening, then he drew up to Anulka. 

“Give me your hand,” said he, “and be reconciled.” 

She drew back both hands unconsciously, and pushed 
away from him. 

Martsian’s wish for calmness was evident, but he sprang 
forward twice on his bow-legs, for he could never abandon 
that habit, and said, with a voice full of effort, — 

“You are unwilling! But to-day I came very near 
drowning for your sake. I beg your pardon for that 
fright, but it was not caused by any bad reason. Mad 
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dogs began yesterday to run between Vyrambki and this 
mansion, and I took a gun to make sure of your safety.” 

Anulka’s knees trembled under her a little, but she 
said with good presence of mind and with calmness, — 

“JT want no protection which would bring only shame 
to me.” 

“JT should like to defend you, not merely now, but till 
death and at all times! Not offending God, but with 
His blessing. Dost understand me?” 

A moment of silence followed this question. Through 
the open window came the sound of cutting wood, made 
by an old lame man attached to the kitchen. 

“T do not understand.” 

“Because thou hast no wish to understand,” replied 
Martsian. “Thou seest this long time that I cannot live 
without thee. Thou art as needful to me as this air is for 
breathing. To me thou art wonderful, and dear above all 
things. I cannot exist — without thee I shall burn up and 
vanish! Jf I had not restrained myself I should have 
grabbed thee long ago as a hawk grabs a dove. It grows 
dry in my throat without thee, as it does without water 
— everything in me quivers toward thee. I cannot sleep, 
I cannot live —see here even now —” 

And he stopped, for his teeth were chattering as if in a 
fever. He had a spasm, he caught at the arms of the 
chair with his bony fingers, as if fearing to fall, and 
panted some time very loudly. Then he continued, — 

“Thou lackest fortune—that is nothing! I have 
enough. I need not fortune, but thee. Dost thou wish 
to be mistress in this mansion? Thou wert to marry Pan 
Gideon; I am not worse, as I think, than Pan Gideon. 
But do not say no! do not, by the hving God, do not 
say it, for I cannot tell what will happen. Thou art 
wonderful! thou, my — !” 
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He knelt quickly, embraced her knees with his two 
hands, and pressed them toward his bosom. But, beyond 
even her own expectation, Anulka’s fear vanished with- 
out a trace in that terrible moment. The knightly blood 
began to act in her; readiness for battle to the last breath 
was roused in the woman. Her hands pushed back with 
all force his sweat-covered forehead, which was nestling 
up toward her knees at that moment. 

“No! no! I would rather die a thousand deaths! 
Note 

He rose up, pallid, his hair erect, his mustache quiver- 
ing. Beneath the mustache were glittering his long de- 
cayed teeth, and for a time he was filled with cold rage as 
he stood there; but still he controlled himself, still pres- 
ence of mind did not desert him entirely. But when 
Anulka pushed toward the door on a sudden, he stopped 
the way to her. 

“Ts this true?” inquired he, with a hoarse voice. 
“Thou wilt not have me? Wilt thou repeat that once 
more to me, to my eyes? Wilt thou not have me?” 

“T will not! And do not threaten, for I feel no fear.” 

“JT do not threaten thee, but I want to take thee as 
wife, nay more, I beg thee bethink thyself! By the 
living God, bethink thyself!” 

“In what am [ to bethink myself? I am free, I have 
my will, and I say before your eyes: Never!” 

He approached her, so nearly that his face pushed up to 
hers, and he continued, — 

“Then perhaps instead of being mistress, thou dost 
choose to carry wood to the kitchen? Or dost thou not 
wish it? How will it be,O noble lady! To which of 
thy estates wilt thou go from this mansion? And if thou 
stay, whose bread wilt thou eat here; on whose kindness 
wilt thou live? In whose power wilt thou find thyself? 
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Whose bed, whose chamber is that in which thou art 
sleeping? What will happen if I command to remove the 
door fastenings? And dost thou ask in what thou art to 
bethink thyself? In this: which thou art to choose !— 
marriage, or no marriage!” 

“ Ruffian!” screamed Panna Anulka. 

But now happened something unheard of. Seized with 
sudden fury, Krepetski bellowed with a voice that was 
not human, and seizing the girl by the hair he began with 
a certain wild and beastly relish to beat her without 
mercy or memory. The longer he had mastered himself 
up to that time, the more did his madness seem wild then, 
and terrible; at that moment beyond doubt he would have 
killed the young lady had it not been that to her cries for 
assistance servants burst into the chamber. First that 
man cutting wood at the kitchen broke in with an axe 
through the window, after him came kitchen servants, the 
two sisters, the butler, and two of Pan Gideon’s old 
servitors. 

The butler was a noble from a distant village in 
Mazovia, moreover, a man of rare strength, though rather 
aged; he caught Martsian’s arms from behind, and drew 
them so mightily that the elbows almost met at his 
shoulders. 

“This is not permitted, your grace 
is infamous!” 

“Let me go!” roared Krepetski. 

But the iron hands held him as in vices, and a serious, 
low voice was heard near his ear, — 

“J will break your bones unless you restrain yourself!” 

Meanwhile the sisters led, or rather carried the young 
lady from the chamber. 

“Come to the chancellery to rest,” said the butler. “I 
advise your grace earnestly.” 
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exclaimed he. “ It 
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And he pushed the man before him as he would a child, 
while Martsian, with chattering teeth, moved on with his 
short legs, crying for a halter and the hangman; but he 
could not resist, for a moment later he had grown so 
weak all at once, from the outburst, that he was unable 
even to stand unassisted. So, when the butler in the 
chancellery threw him on the horse skin with which the 
bed was covered, Martsian did not even try to rise; he lay 
there panting with heaving sides, like a horse after 
over-exertion. 

“ Something to drink!” shouted he. 

The butler opened the door, called a boy, and, whisper- 
ing some words, gave him keys: the lad returned with a 
pint glass and a demijohn of brandy. 

The butler filled the glass to the brim, sniffed at it, and 
said approaching Martsian, — 

“Drink, your grace.” 

Krepetski seized it with both hands, but they trembled 
so that liquor dropped on his breast ; then the butler raised 
him, put the glass to his lips, and inclined it. 

He drank and drank, holding the glass greedily when 
the butler tried to remove it from his mouth. At last he 
drank all, and fell backward. 

“Tt may be too much,” said the butler, “but you had 
become very weak when I gave it.” 

Though Martsian wished to say something, he merely 
hissed in the air, like a man who has burnt his mouth 
with too hot a liquid. 

“ Kh,” said the butler, “you owe me a good gift, for I 
have shown no petty service. God preserve us, if any- 
thing is done—in such an affair it is the axe and the 
executioner, not to mention this, that misfortune might 
happen here any minute. The people love that young lady 
beyond measure. And it will be difficult to hide what 
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has been done from the prelate, though I will tell all to 
be silent. How do you feel?” 

Martsian looked at him with staring eyes and open 
mouth as he panted. Once and a second time he tried to 
say something, then hiccoughing seized him, his eyes grew 
expressionless, he closed his lids on a sudden, and then 
began a rattling in his throat as if the man were dying. 

“Sleep, or die, dirty dog!” growled the butler as he 
looked at him. And he went from the room to the out- 
buildings. Half an hour later he returned and knocked at 
the young lady’s chamber. Finding the two sisters with 
her he said to them, — 

“Ladies, perhaps you would look in a moment at the 
chancellery, for the young lord has grown very feeble. 
But if he sleeps it is better not to wake him.” 

Then when alone with Panna Anulka he inclined to 
her knees, and said, — 

“Young lady, there is need to flee from this mansion. 
All is ready.” 

And she, though broken and barely able to stand on her 
feet, sprang up in one instant. 

“Tt is well, and [am ready! Save me!” 

“JT will conduct you to a wagon which is waiting be. 
yond the river. To-night I will bring your clothing. Pan 
Krepetski is as drunk as Bela, and will he likea dead man 
till morning. Only take a cloak, and let us go. No one 
will stop us; have no fear on that point.” 

“God reward! God reward!” repeated she, feverishly. 

They went out through the garden to that gate by which 
Yatsek used to enter from Vyrambki. On the way the 
butler said to her, — 

“ Long ago Vilchopolski arranged with the servants that 
if an attack upon you were attempted, they would set fire 
to the granary. Pan Krepetski would be forced to the 
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fire, and you would have time to escape through the gar- 
den to a place beyond the river, where a man was to wait 
with a wagon. But it is better not to burn anything. 
To set fire is a crime, no matter what happens. Krepet- 
ski will be like a stone until morning, so no pursuit 
threatens you.” 

“Where are we going ?” 

“To Pan Serafin’s ; defence thereis easy. Vilchopolski 
is there. So are the Bukoyemskis and other foresters. 
Krepetski will try to take you back, but will fail. And 
later on Pan Serafin will conduct you to Radom, or farther. 
That will be settled with the priests. Here is the wagon ! 
Fear no pursuit. It is not far to Yedlinka, and God gives 
a wonderful evening. I will bring your clothing to-night. 
If they try to stop me [ will not mind them. May the 
Most Holy Mother, the guardian and protectress of orphans 
conduct you!” . 

And taking her by the hand hke a child, he seated her 
in the wagon. 

“Move on!” cried he to the driver. 

It was growing dark in the world, and the twilight of 
evening was quenching, but from the remnant of its rays 
the stars in the clear sky were rosy. The calm evening 
was filled with the odors of the earth, of leaves, and of 
blossoming alders, while nightingales were filling with 
their song, as with a warm rain of spring, the garden, the 
trees, and the whole region. 


CHAPTER XVII 


THAT evening Pan Serafin was sitting on a bench in the 
front of his mansion, entertaining Father Voynovski, who 
had come after evening prayers to see him, and the four 
Bukoyemskis, who were stopping then permanently at 
Yedlinka. Before them on a table, with legs crossed like 
the letter X, stood a pitcher of mead and some glasses. 
They, while listening to the murmur of the forest, were 
drinking from time to time and conversing of the war, 
raising their eyes to the heavens in which the sickle of 
the moon was shining clearly. 

“Thanks to your grace, our benefactor, we shall be 
ready soon for the road,” said Mateush Bukoyemski. 
“What has happened is passed. Even saints have their 
failings ; then how must it be with frail men, who without 
the grace of God can do nothing? But when [ look at 
that moon, which forms the Turkish standard, my fist is 
stung as if mosquitoes were biting. Well, God grant a 
man to gratify his hands at the earliest.” 

The youngest Bukoyemski fell to thinking. 

“Why is it, my reverend benefactor,” asked he at last, 
“that Turks cherish some kind of worship for the moon, 
and bear it on their standards ?” 

“But have not dogs some devotion toward the moon 
also?” asked the priest. 

“Of course, but why should the Turks have it ?” 

« Just because they are dog-brothers.” 
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“ Well, as God is dear to me, that explains all,” said the 
young man, looking at the moon then in wonderment. 

“But the moon is not to blame,” said the host, “and it 
is delightful to gaze at it when in the calm of night it 
paints all the trees with its beams, as if some one had 
coated them with silver. I love greatly to sit by myself 
on such a night, gaze at the sky, and marvel at the Lord 
God’s almightiness.” 

“Yes, at such times the soul flies on wings, as it were, 
to its Creator,” said Father Voynovski. “God in his 
mercy created the moon as well as the sun, and what an 
immense benefaction. As to the sun, well, everything is 
visible in the daytime, but if there were no moon people 
would break their necks in the night if they travelled, 
not to mention this, that in perfect darkness devilish 
wickedness would be greater by far than it is at the 
present.” j 

They were silent for a while and passed over the peace- 
ful sky with their eyes; the priest took a pinch of snuff 
then, and added, — 

“Fix this in your memories, gentlemen, that a kind 
Providence thinks not only of the needs, but the comfort 
of people.” 

The rattle of wheels, which in the night stillness 
reached their ears very clearly, interrupted the conversa- 
tion. Pan Serafin rose from his seat. 

“God is bringing some guest,” said he, “ for the whole 
household i§ here. I am curious to know who it may 
be.” 

“Surely some one with news from our lads,” added 
Father Voynovski. 

All rose, and thereupon a wagon drawn by two horses 
entered in through the gateway. 

“Some woman is on the seat,” called out Lukash. 
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“ That is true.” 

The wagon passed through half the courtyard and 
stopped at the entrance. Pan Serafin looked at the face 
of the woman, recognized it in the wonderful moonlight, 
and cried, — 

“Panna Anulka !” 

And he almost lifted her in his arms from the wagon, 
then she bent at once to his knees, and burst into weeping. 

“An orphan!” cried she, “ who begs for rescue and a 
refuge !” 

Then she nestled up to his knees, embraced them with 
still greater vigor, and sobbed more complainingly. Such 
great astonishment seized every man there, that for a time 
no one uttered a syllable; at last Pan Serafin raised the 
orphan and pressed her to his heart. 

“While there is breath in my nostrils,” cried he, “I 
will be to thee a father. But tell me what has hap- 
pened? Have they driven thee from Belchantska?” 

“ Krepetski has beaten me, and threatened me with 
infamy,” answered she, in a voice barely audible. 

Father Voynovski, who was there very near her, heard 
this answer. 

“Jesus of Nazareth, King of the Jews!” exclaimed he, 
seizing his white hair with both hands. 

The four Bukoyemskis gazed with open mouths, and eyes 
bursting from their sockets, but understood nothing. Their 
hearts were moved at once, it is true, by the weeping of 
the orphan, but they considered that Panna Anulka had 
wrought foul injustice on Yatsek. They remembered also 
the teaching of Father Voynovski, that woman is the 
cause of all evil. So they looked at one another inquir- 
ingly, as if hoping that some clear idea would come, if 
not to one, to another of them. At last words came to 
_ Marek. 
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“ Well, now, here is Krepetski for you. But in every 
case that Martsian will get from us a , or won't 
he ?” 

And he seized at his left side, and, following his ex- 
ample, the other three brothers began to feel for the hilts 
of their sabres. 

Meanwhile, Pan Serafin had led in the young lady and 
committed her to Pani Dzvonkovski, his housekeeper, a 
woman of sensitive heart and irrepressible eloquence, and 
explained to her that she was to concern herself with this 
the most notable guest that had come to them. He said 
that the housekeeper was to yield up her own bedroom to 
the lady, light the house, make a fire in the kitchen, find 
calming medicines and plasters for the blue spots, pre- 
pare heated wine and various dainties. He advised the 
young lady herself to lie down in bed until all was given 
her, and to rest, deferring detailed discourse till the 
morrow. 

But she desired to open her heart straightway to those 
gentlemen with whom she had sought rescue. She wanted 
to cast out immediately from her soul all that anguish 
which had been collecting so long in it, and that misfor- 
tune, shame, humiliation, and torture in which she had 
been living at Belchantska. So, shutting herself up with 
Father Voynovski and Pan Serafin, she spoke as 1f to a 
confessor and a father. She told them everything, — both 
her sorrow for Yatsek, and that she had consented to 
marry her guardian only because she thought Yatsek had 
contemned her, and because she had heard from the 
Bukoyemskis that Yatsek was to marry Panna Zbier- 
hovski. Finally, she explained what her life had been in 
Belchantska,— or rather, what her sufferings had been 
there; she explained the torturing malice of the two 
sisters, the ghastly advances of Martsian, and the hap- 
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penings of that day which were the cause of her flight 
from the mansion. 

And they seized their own heads while they listened. 
The hand of Father Voynovski, an old soldier, went to his 
left side involuntarily, in the manner of the Bukoyemskis, 
though for many a day he had not carried a weapon; but 
the worthy Pan Serafin put his palms on the temples of 
the maiden, and said to her, — | 

“Let him try to take thee. I had an only son, but 
now God has. given me a daughter.” 

Father Voynovski, who had been struck most by what 
she had said touching Yatsek, remembering all that had 
happened, could not take in the position immediately. 
Hence he thought and thought, smoothed with his palm 
the whole length of his crown which was milk-white, and 
then he asked finally, — 

“ Didst thou know of that letter which Pan Gideon 
wrote to Yatsek ?” | 

“T begged him to write it.” 

“Then I understand nothing. Why didst thou do so?” 

“ Because I wanted Yatsek to return to us.” 

“ How return ?” cried the priest, with real anger. “The 
letter was such that just because of it Yatsek went away 
to the ends of the earth broken-hearted, to forget, and 
cast out of him that love which thou, my young lady, didst 
trample.” 

Her eyes blinked from amazement, and she put her 
hands together, as if praying. 

“ My guardian told me that he had written the letter 
of a father. O Holy Mother! What was there in it?” 

“Insults, contempt, a trampling upon the man’s poverty 
and his honor. Dost understand ?” 

Then from the girl’s breast was rent a shriek of such pain 


and sincerity that the honest heart of the priest quivered 
16 
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in him. He approached her, removed the hands with 
which she had covered her face, and asked, — 

“Then didst thou not know of this?” 

“T did not — I did not!” 

“ And thou didst wish Yatsek to return to thee?” 

© Tchad” 

“Tn God’s name! Why was that ?” 

Tears as large as pearls began again to drop from her 
closed lashes in abundance, and quickly; her face was 
red from maiden shame, she caught for air with her open 
lips, the heart was throbbing in her as in a captured bird, 
and at last after great effort, she whispered, — 

“ Because — I love him!” 

“My child, is that possible!” cried out Father Voy- 
novskL 

But the voice broke in his breast, for tears were chok- 
ing him also. He was seized at the same instant by 
delight and immense compassion for the girl, and aston- 
ishment that “a woman” in this case was not the cause of 
all evil, but an innocent lamb on which so much suffering 
had fallen God knew for what reason. He caught her in 
his arms, pressed her to his heart. “My child! my child!” 
repeated he, time after time. 

The Bukoyemskis, meanwhile, had betaken themselves, 
with the glasses and pitcher, to the dining-room; had 
emptied the pitcher conscientiously to the bottom, and 
were waiting for the priest and Pan Serafin, in the hope 
that with their coming supper would be put on the table. 

They returned at last with moistened eyes and with 
emotion on their faces. Pan Serafin breathed deeply 
once, and a second time, then he said, — 

“Pani Dzvonkovski is putting the poor thing to bed. 
Indeed, a man is unwilling to believe his own ears. We 
too, are to blame; but Krepetski, — what he has done is 
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simply infamous and disgraceful. We may not let him 
go without punishment.” 

“Qn the contrary,’ answered Marek, “we will talk 
about this with that ‘stump.’ Oh-ho!” 

Then he turned to Father Voynovski, — 

“Yam very sorry for her, but still, I think that God 
punished her for Yatsek. Is that not true?” 

“Thou art a fool!” called out Father Voynovski. 

“ But how is that? Why?” 

The old man, whose breast was full of pity, fell to talk- 
ing quickly and passionately of the innocence and suffer- 
ing of the girl, as if wishing in that way to make up for 
the injustice which he had permitted regarding her ; but 
after a time all discussion was interrupted by the com- 
ing of Pani Dzvonkovski, who burst into the room like a 
bomb into a fortress. 

Her face was as flooded with tears as if it had been 
dipped in a full bucket, and right on the threshold she 
fell to crying, with arms stretched out before her, — 

“People, whoso believes in God! Vengeance, justice! 
As God lives! her dear shoulders are all in blue lumps, 
those shoulders once white as wafers — hair torn out by 
the handful, golden hair! my dearest dove! my innocent 
lamb! my precious little flower!” 

On hearing this, Mateush Bukoyemski, already excited 
by the narrative of Father Voynovski, bellowed out at one 
moment, the next he was accompanied by Marek, Lukash, 
and Yan till the servants rushed into the dining-hall and 
the dogs began to bark at the entrance. But Vilchopolski, 
who a moment later returned from his night review of 
haystacks, met now another humor of the brothers. Their 
hair was on end, their eyes were staring with rage, their 
right hands were grasping at their sabre hilts. 

“Blood!” shouted Lukash. 
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“ Give him hither, the son of a such a one!” 

Se eham |” 

“On sabres with him!” 

And they moved toward the door as one man; but Pan 
Serafin sprang to the entrance and stopped them. 

“Halt!” cried he. “Martsian deserves not the sabre, 
but the headsman !” 


CHAPTER XVIII 


AND he had to speak long in pacifying the angry brothers. 
He explained to them that were they to cut down Kre- 
petski at once it would be the act not of nobles but 
assassins. 

“There is need first of all,” said he, “to visit our neigh- 
bors, to come to an understanding with Father Tvorkov- 
ski, to have the support of the clergy and the nobles, to 
obtain the testimony of the servants at Belchantska, then 
to take the case before a tribunal, and only when the sen- 
tence is passed to stand behind it with weapons. If,” 
continued he, “ye were to bear Martsian apart on your 
sabres immediately, his father would not fail to report in 
all places that ye did so through agreement with Panna 
Anulka; by this her reputation might suffer, and the 
old man would summon you, and, instead of going to the 
war, ye would have to drag around through tribunals, 
for, not being under the authority of the hetman as yet, 
ye would not escape a civil summons. That is how this 
matter stands at the moment.” 

“TIow so?” inquired Yan, with sorrow; “then we are 
to let the wrong done this dove go unpunished ?” 

“But do ye think,” said the priest, “that life will he 
pleasant for Krepetski when infamy is hanging over him, 
or the axe of the headsman, and in addition when gencral 
contempt is surrounding him? That is a worse torment 
than a quick death would be, and I should not wish, for 
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all the silver in Olkuts, to be in his skin at this 
moment.” 

But if he will wriggle out?” inquired Marek. “ His 
father is an old trickster, who has won more than one 
lawsuit.” 

“Tf he wriggles out, Yatsek on returning will whisper a 
word in his ear.” 

“Ye do not know Yatsek yet! He has the eyes of a 
maiden, but it is safer to take her young cubs from a she- 
bear than to pain him unjustly.” 

Hereupon Vilchopolski till then only listening spoke 
in gloomy accents, — 

“ Pan Krepetski has written his own sentence, whether 
he awaits the return of Pan Tachevski or not— But 
there is another point; he will try, with armed hand, to 
get back the young lady, and then —” 

“Then we shall see!” interrupted Pan Serafin. “ But 
let him only try! That is something quite different !” 

And he shook his sabre, threateningly, while the 

Bukoyemskis began to grit their teeth straightway. 
«Tet him try! let him try!” said they. 

“But, gentlemen,” said Vilchopolski, “you are going 
to the war.” 

“We will arrange then in another way,” replied Father 
Voynovski. 

Further conversation was interrupted by the arrival of 
the butler. He had brought trunks filled with the ward- 
robe of Panna Sieninski which, as he said, he did only 
with difficulty. The Krepetski sisters tried to prevent 
him, and even wished to wake Martsian, and keep the 
trunks in the mansion, but they could not wake him; 
and the butler persuaded them that they should not act 
thus, both in view of their own good and that of their 
brother, otherwise an action would be brought against 
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them for robbery, and they would be summoned for dam- 
ages before a tribunal. As women who do not know law 
they were frightened and yielded. The butler thought 
that Martsian would try surely to get back the young 
lady, but he did not think that the man would use 
violence immediately. 

“He will be restrained from that,” said the butler, “ by 
his father, who understands well the significance of 
raptus puellue. He knows nothing yet of what has 
happened, but from here I will go to him directly and 
explain the whole matter, for two reasons. First, so that 
he may restrain Martsian, and second, because I do not 
wish to be in Belchantska to-morrow when Martsian 
wakes and learns that [ have helped the young lady in 
fleeing. He would rush on me gurely, and then to one 
of us something ugly might happen.” 

Pan Serafin and Father Voynovski praised the man’s 
prudence and, finding that he was a well-wishing person, 
and experienced, a man who had eaten bread from more 
than one oven, and to whom law itself was no novelty, 
begged him to aid in examining the question. There 
were two councils then, one of these being formed of the 
four Bukoyemskis, 

Pan Serafin, knowing how to restrain them most easily 
from murderous intentions, and detain them at home, 
sent a large demijohn of good mead to the brothers; this 
they were glad to besiege at the moment, and began to 
drink one toanother. Their hearts were moved, and they 
remembered involuntarily the night when Panna Anulka 
crossed for the first time the threshold of that house there 
in Yedlinka. They recalled how they had fallen in love 
with her straightway, how through her they had quar- 
relled, and then in one voice adjudged her to Stanislav, 
and thus made an offering of their passion to fricudship., 
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At last Mateush drank his mead, put his head on his 
palm, sighed, and continued, — 

“ Vatsek was sitting that night on a tree like a squirrel. 
Who could have thought then that he was just the man 
to whom the Lord God had given her?” 

«And commanded us to continue in our orphanhood,” 
added Marek. 

“Do ye remember,” asked Lukash, “how the rooms 
were all bright from her presence? They would not 
have been brighter from a hundred burning candles. 
And she at one time stood up, at another sat down, and 
a third time she laughed. And when she looked at a 
man it was as warm in his bosom as if he had drunk 
heated wine that same instant. Let us take a glass now 
on our terrible sadness.” 

They drank again; then Mateush struck a blow with 
his fist on the table, and shouted, — 

“fii! if she had not loved that Yatsek so!” 

“Then what?” asked Yan, anerily, “dost think that 
she would fall in love with thee right away? Look at 
him — my dandy !” 

“Well thou art no beauty!” retorted Mateush. 

And they looked at each other with ill-feeling. But 
Lukash, though given greatly to quarrels, began now to 
pacify his brothers. 

“Not for thee, not for thee, not for any of us,” said he. 
“ Another will get her and take her to the altar.” 

“For us there is nothing but sorrow and weeping,” 
blurted out Marek. 

“Then at least we will love one another. No one in 
this world loves us! No one!” 

“No one! no one!” repeated they all in succession, 
mingling their wine with their tears as they said so. 

“ But she is sleeping up there!” added Yan on a sudden. 
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“She is sleeping, the poor little thing,’ responded Lu- 
kash; “she is lying down like:a flower cut by the scythe, 
hike a lamb torn by a villainous wolf. My born brothers! 
is there no man here who will take even a pull at the 
wild beast ?” 

“Tt cannot be but there is!” cried out Mateush, Marek, 
and Yan. And again they grew indignant, and the more 
they drank the oftener they gritted their teeth, first one, 
then another, or one of them struck his fist on the table. 

“1 have an idea!” said the youngest on a sudden. 

“Tell it! Have God in thy heart!” 

“Here it is. We have promised Pan Serafin not to cut 
up that ‘stump.’ Have we not promised ?” 

“We have, but tell what thou hast to say; ask no 
questions.” 

“Though we have promised we must take revenge for 
our young lady. Old Krepetski will come here, as they 
said, to see if Pan Serafin will not give back the young 
lady. But we know that he will not give her, do we 
not ?” 

“He will not! he will not!” 

“But think ye not this way: Martsian will hurry to 
meet his father on the road back, to see and inquire if he 
has succeeded.” 

« As God is in heaven, he will do so.” 

“On the road, half-way between Belchantska and Yed- 
linka, is a tar pit near the roadside. If we should wait 
at that tar pit for Martsian —?” 

“Well, but what for?” 

“Psh! quiet!” 

“Reh |” 

And they began to look around through the room, 
though they knew that save themselves there was not a 
living soul in it, and then they whispered. They whis- 
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pered long, now louder, now lower. At last their faces 
grew radiant, they finished their wine at one draught, 
embraced one another, and in silence went out of the 
room one after the other, in goose fashion. 

They saddled their horses without the least noise, and 
each led his beast by the bit from the courtyard. When 
they had gone through the gate they mounted and rode 
stirrup by stirrup to the roadway where Yan, though the 
youngest, took command and said then to his brothers, — 

“Now I with Marek will go to the tar pit, and do ye 
bring that cask before daybreak.” 


CHAPTER XIX 


Op Krepetski, as had been foreseen by the butler, went 
to Yedlinka after midday on the morrow, but beyond all 
expectation he appeared there with so kindly a face, and 
so gladsome, that Pan Serafin, who had the habit of doz- 
ing after dinner, and felt somewhat drowsy, became wide 
awake with astonishment at sight of him. Almost at the 
threshold the old fox began to mention neighborly friend- 
ship and say what delight his old age would find in more 
frequent and mutual visits; he gave thanks for the kindly 
reception, and only after finishing these courtesies did he 
come to the real question. 

“ Benefactor and neighbor,” said he, “ I have come with 
the salute which was due you, but also, as you must 
have divined, with a request which, in view of my age, 
you, I trust, will give ear to most kindly.” 

“T will yield gladly to every proper wish which you 
may utter,” said Pan Serafin. 

The old man began to rub his hands. 

“T knew that! I knew it beforehand,” said he. 
“What a thing it is to deal with a man who has real 
wisdom ; one comes to an agreement immediately. I 
said to my son ‘ Leave that to me! the moment, said I, 
‘that thou hast to do with Pan Serafin all will go well, 
for there is not another man, not merely so wise, but so 
honorable in this region.’” 

“ You praise me too greatly.” 
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“No, no, I say too little. But let us come to the 
question.” 

“Let us.” 

Old Krepetski was silent for a while, as if seeking ex- 
pressions. He merely moved his jaws, so that his chin 
met his nose. At last he laughed joyously, put his hand 
on Pan Serafin’s knee, and continued, — 

“ My benefactor, you see our goldfinch has flown from 
the cage.” 

“TIT know. Because the cat frightened it.” 

“Ts there not pleasure in talking with such people?” 
cried the old man, rubbing his hands. “ Oh, that is wit! 
The prelate Tvorkovski would burst with envy, as God is 
dear to me!” 

“Tam listening.” 

“Well, to the question, and straight from the bridge. 
We should like to take back that goldfinch.” 

“Why should you not?” 

Pan Krepetski moved his chin toward his nose once, 
and a second time. He was alarmed; the affair went too 
easily ; but he clapped his hands, and cried with feigned 
joyousness, — 

“Well, now the affair is finished! Would to God that 
such men as you were born everywhere ! ” 

“Tt is finished so far as I am concerned,” said Pan 
Serafin. “Only there 1s need to ask that little bird 
whether she wants to go back again ; besides she cannot 
go back to-day, for your son has so throttled her that she 
is barely breathing.” 

“Is she sick ?” 

“Sick; she is lying in bed.” 

“But is she not pretending ?” 

Pan Serafin’s face grew dark in a moment. 

“My gracious sir,’ said he, “let us talk seriously. 
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Your son Martsian has acted unworthily with Panna 
Anulka, not in human fashion, and not as a noble; he 
has acted altogether with infamy. Before God and man 
you have offended grievously to give an orphan into hands 
such as his, and intrust her to a tyrant so shameless.” 

“There is not a bit of truth in what she says,” cried 
the old man. 

“Why not? You know not what she has said, and 
still you deny. It is not she who is speaking; blue lumps 
and marks of blows speak for her, marks which my 
housekeeper saw on her young body. As to Martsian, all 
the servants in Belchantska have seen his approaches 
and his cruelty, and are ready to testify when needed. 
In my house is Vilchopolski who is going to-day to 
Radom to tell the prelate Tvorkovski what has happened.” 

“But you have promised to give me the girl.” 

“No, I only said that I would not detain her. If she 
wants to go back, very well! If she wishes to stay with 
me, very well also! But attempt not to bring me to 
refuse my roof and a morsel of bread to an orphan who 
is grievously offended.” 

Old Krepetski’s jaws moved time after time. For a 
while he was silent, and then began, — 

“You are right, and you are wrong. To refuse a shel- 
ter and bread to an orphan would be unworthy, but as a 
wise man consider that it is one thing not to refuse hos- 
pitality, and something different to stand with rebellion 
against the authority of a father. I love Tekla, my 
youngest daughter, sincerely, but it happens sometimes 
that I give her a push. Well, what then? If she, after 
being punished by me, should flee to you, would you not 
permit me to take her, or would you refer me to her 
pleasure? Think of this—what sort of order would 
there be in the world, if women had their will? A mar- 
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ried woman, even when old, must hearken to her hus- 
band, and yield to him; but what must it be in the case 
of an immature girl, as against the commands of her 
father, or guardian ?” 

“Panna Anulka is not your daughter, nor even your 
relative.” 

“But we inherited the guardianship over her from 
Pan Gideon. If Pan Gideon had punished the girl, 
you, of course, would not have had a word against 
him; but it is the same thing touching me and my 
son, to whom I have committed the management of 
Belchantska. Some one must manage, some one must 
have authority to punish. Difficult to do without that. 
I do not deny that Martsian, as a man, young and im- 
pulsive, exceeded the measure, perhaps, especially since 
he was met with ingratitude. But that is my affair! I 
will examine, judge, and punish; but I will take the girl 
back, and I think, with your permission, that even the 
king himself would have no right to raise any hindrance.” 

“You speak as in a tribunal,” said Pan Serafin. “Ido 
not deny that you have appearances on your side; but 
appearance is one thing, and the real truth another. I 
do not wish to hinder you in anything, but I tell you 
honestly what the opinion of people is, and with that 
opinion I advise you toreckon. For you it is not a ques- 
tion of Panna Anulka, nor of guardianship over her, but you 
suspect that there may be a will in the hands of the prel- 
ate, with a provision for the young lady, therefore you 
are afraid that Belchantska might slip from you together 
with Panna Anulka. Not long ago I heard one of the 
neighbors speak in this way: ‘Were it not for that un- 
certainty the Krepetskis would be the first to drive the 
orphan from the house, for those people have not God in 
their hearts.’ It is very disagreeable for me and repul- 
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sive to say such things in my house to you, but you 
ought to know them.” 

Flames of anger gleamed in the eyes of the old man, 
but he controlled himself, and said with a voice which 
was quiet, though somewhat broken, — 

“The malice of people! Low malice, nothing more, and 
stupidity besides that. How could it be? We would 
then drive from the house a young lady whom Martsian 
wants to marry? By the dear God, think over this! 
The two things do not hold together.” 

“They talk in this way: ‘If it shall appear that Bel- 
chantska is hers then Martsian will marry her, but if the 
place is not hers he will simply disgrace her. I am not 
any man’s conscience, so I merely repeat what people say, 
but with this addition of my own, that your son threatened 
shame to the girl. I know that surely, and you, who 
know Martsian and his vile desires, know it also.” 

“T know one and another thing, but I know not what 
you wish to say.” 

“What I wish to say? This, which I have said to you 
already. If Panna Anulka agrees to return to you I 
have no right to oppose her or you, but if she is not will- 
ing, I will not expel her from this house, for I have given 
my word not to do so.” 

“The question is not that you should expel her, but 
that you should permit me to take her, just as you 
would permit me if one of my own daughters were with 
you. This only I beg, that you stand not in my way.” 

“Then I will tell you clearly. I will permit no vio- 
lence in my house! I am master, and you, who have just 
mentioned the king, should understand that on this point 
the king himself could not oppose me.” 

On hearing this Pan Krepetski balled his fists, so that 
his palms were pierced by his finger-nails. 
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“Violence? Thatis just what I fear. IJ,if ever I have 
had to act against people (and who has not had to deal 
with the malice of men ?), have acted against them through 
the law, always, not through violence. But what the 
proverb says is not true, that the apple falls near its tree. 
—It falls far away sometimes, I, for your good and 
safety, desired to settle this question in peacefulness. 
You are undefended in the forest, while Martsian — it is 
grievous for a father to say this of a son — has not taken 
after me in any way. Iam ashamed to confess it, but I 
am not able to answer for him. The whole district is in 
dread of his passionateness, and justly, for he is ready to 
disregard everything and he has about fifty sabres at his 
order. You, on the other hand, are unarmed. I repeat it, 
you live in the forest, and I advise you to reckon with 
this situation. I am alarmed myself at it.” 

Hereupon Pan Serafin rose, walked up to Krepetski, and 
gazed into his eyes. 

“Do you wish to frighten me?” inquired he. 

“T am afraid myself,” repeated the old man. 

But their further conversation was interrupted by sud- 
den shouts in the courtyard from the direction of the 
granary and the kitchen, so they sprang to the open 
window, and at the first moment were petrified with 
amazement. There between two fences ran with tre- 
mendous speed toward the gate and the courtyard some 
kind of rare monster, unlike any creature on earth, and 
behind it on excited horses dashed the four Bukoyemskis, 
shouting and cutting the air with their whip-lashes, The 
monster rushed into the yard, and behind it came the 
brothers, like hell hunters, and continued their chasing. 

“Jesus, Mary!” cried out Pan Serafin. 

He ran to the porch, and after him ran old Krepetski. 

Only there could they see with more clearness. The 
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monster seemed like a giant bird, but also like a horse 
and a rider, for it ran on four legs with a certain form sit- 
ting on it. But the rider and the beast were so covered 
with feathers that their heads seemed two bundles. 

It was impossible to see clearly, for the steed rushed 
like a wind round the courtyard. The Bukoyemskis fol- 
lowed closely, and did not spare blows, by which feathers 
were torn away and fell to the ground, or circled in the 
air as do snowflakes. 

Meanwhile the monster roared like a wounded bear, 
and so did the brothers. Pan Serafin’s voice and that of 
his visitor were lost in the general tumult, though all the 
power in their lungs was used then in shouting. 

“Stop! By God’s wounds, will ye stop!” 

But the four brothers urged on, as if seized by insanity 
—and they had rushed five times round the yard when 
from the kitchen, and the stables, and barns, and granaries, 
and outhouses a great crowd of servants ran in, who 
hearing the cry “Stop!” repeated as if in desperation by 
Pan Serafin, plunged forward and, seizing bits and bridles, 
strove to stop the horses. 

At last the horses of the four brothers were brought to 
a standstill, but with the feathery steed there was very 
ereat trouble. Without a bridle, beaten, terrified, the beast 
reared at sight of the servants, or sprang to one side with 
the suddenness of lightning. They stopped it only at the 
fence when preparing to spring over. One of the men 
grasped its forelock, another caught its nostrils,a number 
seized its mane; it could not jump with such a burden, 
and fell to its knees. The beast sprang up quickly, it is 
true, but did not try to rush away; it only trembled 
throughout its whole body. 

They removed the rider, who, as it seemed then, had not 


been thrown because his feet were bound firmly beneath 
17 
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the beast’s belly. They pulled the feathers from his head, 
and under the feathers appeared a visage covered so thickly 
with tar that no man there recognized the features. 

The rider gave faint signs of life, and only when taken 
to the porch did old Krepetski and Pan Serafin see who 
it was and cry out “ Martsian!” with amazement. 

“This is that vile scoundrel!” said Mateush. “We 
have punished him not a little, and have hunted him in 
here, so that Panna Sieninski may know that tender 
souls have not gone from this world yet.” 

Pan Serafin seized his head with his hands, and 
shouted, — 

“The devil take you and your tender souls! Ye are 
nothing but bandits!” 

Then, turning to Pani Dzvonkovski who had run up 
with the others and was crossing herself, he cried, — 

“Pour vodka into his mouth. Let him regain con- 
sciousness, and be taken to bed.” 

There was hurry and disarder. Some ran to make the 
bed ready, others for hot water, still others for vodka; a 
number began to pull the feathers off Martsian, in which 
they were aided by his father, who was gritting his teeth, 
and repeating, — 

“Is he alive? Ishedead? Heisalive! Vengeance! 
Oh Vengeance!” 

Then he sprang up on a sudden, jumped forward, and 
thrusting up to the very eyes of Pan Serafin, fingers, bent 
now like talons, he shouted, — 

“You were in the conspiracy! You have killed my 
son— you Armenian assassin !” 

Pan Serafin grew very pale, and seized his sabre, but 
almost at the same instant he remembered that he was 
the host, and Krepetski a visitor, so he dropped the hilt, 
and raised two fingers immediately. 
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“ By that God who is above us,” said he, “I swear that 
I knew nothing — and I am ready to swear on the cross 
in addition — Amen !” 

“We are witnesses that he knew nothing!” cried 
Marek Bukoyemski. 

“God has punished,” said Pan Serafin; “for you 
threatened me, as a defenceless old man, with the passion 
of your son. Here is his passion for you!” 

“A eriminal offence!” bellowed the old man. “ The 
headsman against you, and your heads under the sword 
edge! Vengeance! Justice!” 

“See what ye have done!” said Pan Serafin, as he 
turned to the Bukoyemskis. 

“T said it was better to run away at once,” answered 
Lukash. 

Pani Dzvonkovski now came with Dantsic liquor, and 
fell to pouring it from the bottle into the open mouth of 
the sufferer. Martsian coughed, and opened his eyes the 
aext minute. His father knelt down to him. 

“Art alive? Art alive?” asked he in a wild joyful 
outburst. 

But the son could not answer yet, and was lke a great 
owl, which, struck with a bullet, has fallen on its back 
and lies there, with outstretched wings, panting. Still 
consciousness was coming to him, and with it memory. 
His glance passed froin the face of his father to that of 
Pan Serafin, and then to the Bukoyemskis. Thereupon it 
grew so terrible that if there had been the least place for 
fear in the hearts of the brothers, a shiver would have 
passed from foot to head through their bodies. 

But they only went nearer to Martsian, like four bulls 
which are ready to rush with their horns at an enemy, 
and Mateush inquired, — 

“Well? Was that too little?” 


CHAPTER XX 


A FEW hours later on old Krepetski took his son to Bel- 
chantska, though the young man was unable to stand, 
and did not know clearly what was happening. First of 
all the servants had washed him with great trouble, and 
had put on him fresh linen, but after this had been done 
such weakness came upon Martsian, that he fainted re- 
peatedly, and thanks only to the angelica and pimpernel 
bitters which Pani Dzvonkovski now gave him was he 
brought back to consciousness. Pan Serafin advised to 
place him in bed and defer the departure till recovery 
was perfect, but Pan Krepetski, whose old heart was rag- 
ing, did not wish to owe gratitude to a man against whom 
he was planning a lawsuit for harboring the young lady ; 
hence he had them put hay in a wagon, and, placing a rug, 
instead of a bed, under Martsian he moved toward Bel- 
chantska, hurling threats at the Bukoyemskis and also 
Pan Serafin. While threatening vengeance he was forced 
to accept Pan Serafin’s assistance, and borrow from him 
hay, clothing, and linen, but, blinded by anger, he took 
no note of the strange situation. Pan Serafin himself 
had no mind whatever for laughter; since the act of the 
four brothers disturbed and concerned him very greatly. 
At this juncture came Father Voynovski who had been 
summoned by letter. The Bukoyemskis, now greatly 
confused, were sitting in the office, not showing their 
noses, hence Pan Serafin had to tell all that had happened. 
The priest struck the skirt of his soutane from time to 
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time as he listened, but he was not so grieved as Pan 
Serafin had expected. 

“If Martsian dies,” said he at length, “then woe to the 
Bukoyemskis, but if, as I think, he squirms out of it, I 
suppose that they will take private vengeance and not 
raise a lawsuit.” 

“Why so?” 

“Because it is unpleasant to be ridiculed by the 
country. At the same time his conduct toward Panna 
Anulka would be discovered. That would give him no 
enviable reputation. His life is not laudable, hence he 
should avoid the chance of letting witnesses tell in public 
what they know of him.” 

“That may be true,” said Pan Serafin, “ but it is difficult 
to forgive the Bukoyemskis tricks of such a character.” 

The priest waved his hand. 

“The Bukoyemskis are the Bukoyemskis.” 

“How?” asked Pan Serafin, with astonishment. “I 
thought that your grace would be more offended.” 

“My gracious sir,’ said the old man, “ you have served 
in the army, but I have served longer, and have seen so 
many soldiers’ tricks during my time that nothing com- 
mon can surprise me. Itis bad that such things happen. 
T blame the Bukoyemskis, but I have seen worse things, 
especially as in this case the question was of an orphan. 
I will go still farther and say sincerely, that I should 
grieve more if Martsian’s deeds had gone unpunished. 
Think, we are old, but 1f we were young our hearts too 
would boil up over deeds such as his are. That is why 
I cannot blame the Bukoyemskis altogether.” 

“True, true, but still Martsian may not live until 
morning.” 

“That is in the hands of God; but you say he is not 
wounded ?” 
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“He is not, but he is all one blue spot, and faints 
continually.” 

“Oh, he will get out of that; he fainted from fatigue. 
But I must go to the Bukoyemskis and inquire how it 
happened.” 

The brothers received him with rapture, for they hoped 
that he would take their part with Pan Serafin. They 
began to quarrel at once as to who should tell the tale, 
and stopped only when the priest gave Mateush the 
primacy. 

Mateush resumed his voice and spoke as follows, — 

“Father benefactor, God saw our innocence! For, 
when we learned from Pani Dzvonkovski how that poor 
_ little orphan had blue lumps all over her body, we came 
into this room in such grief that had it not been for 
the mead which Pan Serafin sent us in a pitcher, our 
hearts would have burst perhaps. And I say to your 
grace, we drank and shed tears— we drank and shed 
tears. And we had this in mind too, that she was no 
common girl, but a young lady descended from senators. 
It is known to you, for example, that the higher blood a 
horse has, tl:: thinner his skin is ; slash a common drudge 
with a whip, he will hardly feel it, but strike a noble 
steed, and immediately a welt will come out on him. — 
Think, Father benefactor, what a thin, tender skin such a 
dear little girl must have on her shoulders, and all over 
her body, just like a wafer —say yourself —” 

“What do I know of her skin?” cried Father Voy- 
novski, in anger. “Tell me better, how did ye plaster up 
Martsian.” 

“We promised Pan Serafin on oath not to cut him in 
pieces, but we knew that old Krepetski would come 
here, and we guessed immediately that Martsian would 
gallop out to meet him. So, according to arrangement, 
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two of us took down to the tar pit before daylight a 
great salt-barrel filled with feathers, which we got from 
the wife of a forester. We picked out at the place a cask 
of thick tar, and waited at the hut near that tar pit. We 
look — old Krepetski is riding along —that is no harm, 
let him ride! We wait, we wait till we are tired of wait- 
ing; then we think about going to Belchantska. That 
moment a boy from the tar pit tells us that Martsian is 
coming up the road. We ride out and halt there in front 
of him. ‘With the forehead! With the forehead!’ 
‘But whither?’ ‘Straight ahead, says he, ‘by the 
woods. ‘But to whose harm?’ ‘To harm or to profit,’ 
says he, ‘get ye out of this!’ And then to the sabre. 
But we seized him by the neck. ‘Oh! this cannot be!’ 
cried he. Ina flash we had him down from the horse, 
which Yan took by the bridle. He fell to screaming, to 
kicking, to biting, to gnawing, but we, like a lightning 
flash, took him to the barrels which stood one near the 
other, and said, ‘Oh! thou son of such an one! thou wilt 
injure orphans, threaten young ladies with infamy, dis- 
regard lofty blood, beat an orphan on the shoulders, and 
think that no one will take the part of thy victim; learn 
now that there are tender hearts in the country.’ And 
that moment we thrust him into the tar, head downward. 
We raise him out, and again in with him. ‘Learn that 
there are feeling souls!’ said we. — And in with him then 


among the feathers !— ‘Learn now that there is chival- 
rous daring!’ And again with him into the tar barrel. 


es 


‘Learn to know the Bukoyemskis !’ And again with him 
into the feathers! We wanted to give him another dose, 
but the tar boiler shouted that he would smother; and 
indeed he was thickly coated, so that neither his nose nor 
his eyes were visible to any one; we put him then on the 
saddle and tied his feet firmly under the animal’s belly 
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lest he fly from his position. We painted the horse, and 
scattered feathers over him also, then lashing this rather 
wild beast with whips, after we had taken off his bridle, 
we drove him ahead of us.” 

“ And ye drove him up here ?” 

“As a strange beast, for we wished to console the 
young lady even a little, and show her our brotherly 
affection.” 

“Ye gave her a lovely consolation. When she saw 
him through the window, the fright nearly killed her.” 

“When she recovers. she will think of us gratefully. 
Orphans always like to feel guardianship over them.” 

“Ye have done her more harm than service. Who 
knows if the Krepetskis will not take her away again ?” 

“How is that? By the dear God! will we let them?” 

“But who will defend the girl when ye are in prison?” 

When they heard this the brothers were greatly con- 
cerned, and looked with anxious eyes at one another. 
But Lukash at last struck his forehead. “We will not 
be imprisoned,” said he, “for first we will go to the army; 
but if it comes to that, if there is a question of Panna 
Anulka’s safety, help will be found.” 

“Found! Of course it will,” cried out Marek. 

“What help?” inquired Father Voynovski. 

“We will challenge Martsian as soon as he recovers. 
He will not go alive cut of our hands.” 

“ But if be dies now ?” 

“Then God will help us.” 

“But ye will pay with your lives!” 

“ Before that we will shell out the Turks, and the Lord 
Jesus will reward us for that service. Only let your 
grace take our part with Pan Serafin; for if Stanislav had 
been here he would have been with us while giving this 
bath to that Martsian.” 
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“But would not Yatsek give it?” inquired Mateush. 

“Yatsek will give him a better bath!” cried the priest, 
as if unwittingly. 

Further converse was stopped by the coming of Pan 
Serafin, who appeared with a ready and weighty decision. 

“T have been thinking of what we should do,” said he, 
very seriously. “ And does your grace know what I have 
decided? It is this, that we should all go to Cracow 
with Panna Anulka. I know not if we shall see our 
boys in that city, for no one knows where the regiments 
will be quartered, or what will be the order of their 
marching. But we should place the girl under protection 
of the king or the queen; or, if that is not done, secure 
her in some cloister for a season. I have also determined, 
as you know, to take the field in my old age and serve 
with my son, or, if such be God’s will, to die with him. 
During our absence the girl would not be safe, even in 
Radom, under the protection of the prelate Tvorkovski. 
These gentlemen ” — here he pointed to the Bukoyemskis 
— “need to be under the hetman immediately. It is un- 
known what might happen should they stay here. I 
have acquaintances at court,— Pan Matchynski, Pan 
Gninski, Pan Grothus,—and shall get their influence 
for the orphan, as I think. That done I will find Zbier- 
hovski’s regiment, and go straight to my son where I 
shall see Yatsek also. What think you of this, my 
benefactor ?” 

“As God lives,” cried Father Voynovski, “this is a 
splendid idea! And I will go with you—and I will go 
with you to Yatsek. And as to Panna Anulka, oh, all 
will be well! The Sobieskis owe a great debt to the Sien- 
inskis. She will be out of danger in Cracow — and nearer; 
for I am certain that Yatsek has not forgotten her. And 
when the war ends that will happen which God wishes, 
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Give me a substitute here in my parish from Radom, and 
I will be with you!” 

“All together!” roared the Bukoyemskis with rapture 
—“to Cracow!” 

“ And the field of glory!” cried Father Voynovski. 


CHAPTER XxXI 


CoNSULTATIONS now followed touching the expedition; 
for not only were there no voices against it, but Father 
Voynovski was searching for a vicar in Radom. This 
plan, however, was an old one, modified by adding to it 
the person of Panna Anulka, who would be taken to 
Cracow and secured from the Krepetskis through protec- 
tion from the king or the cloister. Pan Serafin saw that 
the king, occupied as he was with the war, would have 
no time to talk about private questions; but there re- 
mained the queen, to whom access might be easy through 
notable dignitaries, related for the greater part to the 
Sieninskis and the Tachevskis. 

There was fear also that the Krepetskis might attack 
Yedlinka when Pan Serafin and the Bukoyemskis had 
gone, and seize on rich property in furniture and silver. 
But Vilchopolski guaranteed that with the servants and 
the foresters he would defend the place and not let the 
Krepetskis touch anything. Tan Serafin, however, took 
the silver to Radom and left it in the Bernardine cloister, 
where he had placed money before that in large sums, not 
wishing to keep it at home near the edge of great forests. 

Meanwhile, he kept an attentive ear toward Belchant- 
ska for much depended on that place. If Martsian died 
the Bukoyemskis would have to give a grave answer; if 
he recovered hope existed that there would not be even a 
lawsuit, since it was difficult to admit that the Krepetskis 
would expose themselves willingly to ridicule. Pan Sera- 
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fin considered it as more likely that the old man would 
not leave him at peace touching Panna Anulka but he 
thought that if the orphan were in the care of the king 
the kernel of a lawsuit would be lost to the Krepetskis. 

He learned, through the butler, that the old man had 
gone to Radom and Lublin, and remained rather long in 
those places. 

For the first week Martsian suffered grievously, and 
there was fear that the tar which he had swallowed 
might choke him, or stop his intestines. But the second 
week he grew better. He did not, it is true, leave the 
bed, for he had not strength to stand unassisted, his 
bones pained him greatly, and he was mortally weary ; 
but he began to curse the Bukoyemskis, and to take 
keen delight in projects of vengeance. In fact, after two 
weeks had passed, his “revellers from Radom” began to 
visit him, various gallows-birds with sabres held up by 
hempen cords, men with holes in their boots, and gaunt 
stomachs, thirsty and hungry at all hours. Meanwhile 
he counselled with these, and was plotting not only 
against the Bukoyemskis and Pan Serafin, but against the 
young lady, of whom he could not think without gnash- 
ing of teeth; and he developed such monstrous inventions 
against her, that his father forewarned him, that they 
were of criminal nature. 

The echo of those plots and threats went to Yedlinka, 
and produced various impressions on different people. 
Pan Serafin, a man of much courage, but prudent, was 
somewhat alarmed by them, especially when he remem- 
bered that this enmity of wicked and dangerous people 
would strike his son also. Father Voynovski, who had 
hotter blood in his veins, was keenly indignant, and proph- 
esied that the Krepetskis would meet a vile ending. At 
the same time, though entirely won over to Anulka, he 
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turned from time to time to Pan Serafin, and then to the 
Bukoyemskis. 

“Who caused the Trojan war? A woman! Who 
causes quarrels and battles at all times? A woman! 
And it is the same now! Innocent or guilty,a woman !” 

But the Bukoyemskis cared little for the danger which 
threatened every one from Martsian, and even promised 
themselves various amusements because of it. They were 
warned, however, seriously from many sides. The Sul- 
gostovskis, the Silnitskis, the Kohanovskis, and others, all 
greatly indignant at Martsian, came, one after the other, 
with tidings to Yedlinka. They said that he was gath- 
ering a party, and even bandits of the forest. They of- 
fered aszistance, but the brothers wished no assistance. 
Lukash, who spoke most frequently in the name of the 
other three replied thus to Rafal Silnitski, who implored 
them to be careful, — 

“There is no harm in thinking before war of our arms, 
and also of methods in which, from disuse, we have 
grown somewhat rusty, straighten ourselves out, and 
have practice. Belchantska is no fortress, so let Mart- 
sian see to his own safety, for who knows what may strike 
him. But if he wishes to nourish us with ingratitude, let 
him try it!” 

Pan Silnitski looked with astonishment at Lukash, and 
asked, — 

“Nourish with ingratitude? But, as I think, he owes 
you no gratitude.” Lukash was sincerely indignant. 

“How not owe? Could we not have cut him to pieces ? 
Who gave him life? Pani Krepetski once, but a second 
time our moderation ; if he is going to count on it always, 
tell him that he is mistaken.” 

« And tell him that he will see Panna Anulka as much 
as he will see his own ears,” added Marek. 
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“Why should he not see her, then?” finished Yan. 
“Tt is not difficult for a man to see his own ears if they 
are cut from him.” 

The conversation then ended. The brothers repeated 
it to Panna Anulka to calm her, which was surperfluous, 
for the lady was not timid by nature. Her fear, too, of 
the Krepetskis, and especially of Martsian, was measured 
by her conviction that no danger threatened her in Yed- 
linka. When, on the day after her arrival at Pan Sera- 
fin’s, she saw through the window Martsian in feathers, 
looking like some filthy beast, urged on with whips by 
the Bukoyemskis, in the first moment of her dreadful sur- 
prise, which was mixed with amazement and even com- 
passion, she conceived so much confidence in the power of 
the brothers, that she could not even imagine how any 
one could avoid fearing them. Martsian passed for a ter- 
rible person and a fighter, and see what they did with 
him. It is true that Yatsek in his time had cut up all 
those brothers, but Yatsek in her eyes had grown now 
beyond common estimate altogether, and in general he 
appeared to her before the last parting from a side so mys- 
terious that she did not know with what measure to es- 
teem him. The remarks which were made about him by 
the Bukoyemskis themselves, and Pan Serafin, with the 
words of the priest, who spoke of him oftenest, confirmed 
in her only wonder for that friend of her childhood, who 
had been so near to her once, but was now so remote and 
so different. These accounts fixed in her that longing, and 
that still sweeter feeling toward Yatsek, which, confessed 
to the priest in a moment of excitement, she concealed 
again in the depth of her heart, as a pearl is concealed in 
a mussel shell. 

With all this she had in her soul a conviction, unshaken 
by anything, that she must meet him, and that she would 
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meet him even in the near future. She had torn herself 
from the house of the Krepetskis; she felt above her the 
powerful hands of well-wishing people; hence that cer- 
tainty became the joy and the root of her existence. It 
restored to her health with contentment, and she bloomed 
afresh, as a flower blooms in springtime. That Yedlinka 
mansion which had been hitherto so serious was now 
bright from her presence. She had taken possession of 
Pani Dzvonkovski, of Pan Serafin, and the Bukoyemskis. 
The whole house was filled with her, and wherever she 
showed her little confident nose and her young, gladsome 
eyes, delight and smiles followed. But she feared Father 
Voynovski a little, since it seemed to her that he held in 
his hand her fate and also Yatsek’s. Hence she looked 
upon him with a certain submissiveness. But with his 
compassionate heart, which in general was as wax for all 
God’s creation, he loved her sincerely, and besides, when 
he learned to know her more closely, he esteemed her pure 
Spirit Increasingly, though at times he called her a jay- 
bird and a squirrel, because, as he said, she was this mo- 
ment here and the next in another place. 

After that first confession they spoke no further of 
Yatsek, just as if they had agreed not to do so; both felt 
it too delicate a matter. Pan Serafin made no mention of 
Yatsek to her in the presence of people, but when no one 
was with them he was not ceremonious on that point; 
and once, when she asked if he would meet his son quickly 
in Cracow, he answered with a question, — 

«“ And would you not like to meet some one there also ?” 

He thought that she would wind out of it jestingly, 
but to her bright face came a shade of sadness, and she 
answered then seriously, — 

“JT should be glad to beg pardon, as soon as is possible, 
of any one whom [ have injured.” 
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He looked at her with some emotion, but after a while 
it was clear that another idea had come to him, for he 
stroked her bright face, and then added,— 

“Ki! thou hast the wherewithal to reward so that the 
king himself could not reward better.” 

When she heard this she lowered her eyes in his pres- 
ence, and was wonderful as she stood there and blushed 
like the dawn of the morning. 


CHAPTER XXII 


PREPARATIONS for starting went forward briskly. Attend- 
ants were chosen with care, strong men and sober. Arms, 
horses, wagons, and brichkas were ready. Observing 
ways of the period, they had not forgotten dogs, which in 
time of marching went under the wagons and at places of 
rest were used to hunt hares and foxes. The multitude 
of supplies and the preparations astonished the lady, who 
had not supposed that campaigning demanded such details, 
and, thinking this trouble taken perhaps for her safety, 
she inquired of Pan Serafin touching the matter. He, as 
a prudent man, and one of experience, replied thus to her,— 

“Jt is certain that we have thy person in mind, for, as 
I think, we shall not leave here without meeting some 
violence from Martsian. Thou hast heard that he has 
summoned his roysterers with whom he is bargaining and 
drinking. Weshould be disgraced were we to let any man 
snatch thee away from us. What will be, will be, but 
though we had to fall one on another, we must take thee 
to Cracow uninjured.” Then she kissed his hand, saying 
that she was not worthy to cause them this peril; but he 
waved his hand simply. 

“We should not dare to appear before men,” said he, 
“ ynless we did this, and matters moreover are such that 
each coincides with the other. It 1s not enough to set 
out for a war, one must prepare for it wisely. Thou art 
astonished that we have three or four horses each man of 


us, as well as attendants, but thou must know that in war 
18 
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horses are the main question; many of them die on the 
way, crossing rivers and marshes, or from various camp 
accidents. And then what? If thou buy in haste a new 
horse, with faults and bad habits, that beast will fail 
at the critical moment. Though my son and Tachevski 
took a good party and excellent horses, we have foreseen 
every accident, and take each a new saddle beast. Father 
Voynovski, unrivalled in knowledge of horses, bought 
cheaply from old Pan Podlodovski such a Turkish steed 
for Pan Yatsek that the hetman himself would not refuse 
to appear on him.” 

“Which horse is for your son?” inquired the young 
lady. 

Pan Serafin looked at her, and shook his head smiling. 

“Well, Father Voynovski is right in his judgment of 
woman. ‘ That evil, said he,‘ will be sly, even if it be the 
most honest.’ Thou askest which horse is for Stanislav. 
Well, I answer in this way. Yatsek’s horse is that sorrel 
with a star on his forehead, and a white left hind fetlock.”’ 

“You annoy me!” exclaimed the young lady. 

And spitting like a cat at him, she turned, and then 
vanished. But that same day the pith of small loaves of 
bread and some salt disappeared from the dishes, and 
Lukash the next day beheld something curious. At the 
well in the courtyard the sorrel horse had his nose in 
the white hands of the lady, and when he was led later 
on to the stable he looked back at her time after time 
expressing with short neighs his yearning. Lukash could 
not learn at the time the cause of this “ confidence,” for he 
was intent on loading a wagon, so it was some time after 
midday that he approached the young lady, and said, with 
eyes glowing from emotion, — 

“Have you noticed one thing?” 

“What?” inquired Panna Anulka, 
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“That even a beast knows a real dainty.” 

She forgot that he had seen her in the morning, and 
noting that look in his eyes raised her beautiful brows 
with astonishment. 

“What have you in mind 2?” asked she. 

“What?” repeated Lukash, ‘“‘ Yatsek’s horse!” 

* Oh, a horse!” 

Then she burst into laughter and ran from the porch 
to her chamber. 

He stood there astonished, and a little confused, under- 
standing neither why she had run from him, nor what 
had roused her sudden laughter. 

Another week passed, and preparations were then almost 
finished, but somehow Pan Serafin was not urgent for 
the journey. He deferred it from day to day, improved 
various details, complained of heat, and at last drooped 
in spirits. Anulka was eager to be on the road. The 
Bukoyemskis were growing uneasy, and at length Father 
Voynovski agreed that farther delay was a loss of time 
without reason. But Pan Serafin met their impatience 
with these words, — 

“T have news that the king has not gone yet to Cracow, 
and will not go quickly. Meantime the troops are to meet 
there, but only in part, and no one knows the day of this 
meeting. JI ordered Stanislav to send me a man every 
month, with a letter giving details as to where regiments 
are quartered, whither they are to march, and under 
whose orders. Seven weeks have passed without tidings. 
A letter may come to me now any moment, hence my 
delay ; and I am alarmed somewhat. Think not that we 
must find our young men at Cracow, in every case. On 
the contrary, it may happen that they will not be there 
at any time.” 

“ How is that?” inquired Anulka, disquieted. 
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“This, that regiments do not need to march through 
Cracow. Wherever a regiment is it can move thence as 
directly as the stroke of a sickle, but where Pan Zbier- 
hovski may be at the moment I know not. He may 
have been sent to the boundary of Silesia, or to the army 
of the grand hetman who is coming from Russia. Regi- 
ments are hurried from place to place very often, just 
to train them in marching. In the course of seven 
weeks various commands may have come of which 
Stanislav should have informed me, but he has not done 
so. Hence I am anxious, for it is well known that in 
camps there are frequent disputes and alsoduels. Perhaps 
something has happened. But even if allis in order, we 
ought to know where the regiment is, and what is its 
starting point.” 

All became gloomy at these words, save Father 
Voynovski. 

“A regiment is not a needle,” said he “nor is it a but- 
ton, which if torn from a coat is found with much difh- 
culty. Be not concerned over this. We shall learn of 
them in Cracow more quickly than we could here in 
Yedlinka.” 

“ But on the road we may miss the letter.” 

“ Leave a command to send it on after us. That is the 
right way. Meanwhile in Cracow we will find the safest 
place possible for the lady, and then our minds will be 
free when we start for the second time.” 

“ Reason! Reason !” 

“This is my advice then. If no letter comes ere 
to-morrow we will start in the cool of the evening 
for Radom — then farther, to Kieltse, Yendreyov, and 
Miehov.” 

“Perhaps the day after during daylight we could reach 
Radom, so as not to pass in the night through those 
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forests, and thus avoid an ambush if the Krepetskis 
should make one.” 

“An ambush is nothing! Better goin the cool!” said 
Mateush. “If they attack they will do so as well in the 
day as at night, and now at uight things are visible.” 

Then he rubbed his hands gleefully. The three others 
followed his example. 

But Father Voynovski thought otherwise. He had 
great doubts touching a road attack. 

“ Martsian might perhaps venture, but the old man is too 
prudent; he knows too well what such a deed signifies and 
how much, more than once, men have suffered for violence 
to women. Besides against the power of our party Mar- 
tsian could not reckon on victory, while in every event he 
could reckon on vengeance from Yatsek and Stanislav.” 

The delight of the Bukoyemskis was spoiled by the 
priest, but they were soothed by Vilchopolski, who struck 
the floor with his wooden leg, shook his head, and opposed, 
saying, — 

“Though up to Radom and even to Kieltse and Miehov 
you meet no adventure, I advise you to neglect no pre- 
caution till you touch the gates of Cracow; along the road 
there are woods everywhere, and IJ, as a man knowing 
Martsian best of all, am convinced that that devil is now 
planning an ambush.” 


CHAPTER XXITd 


AT last came the day of departure. The party moved 
out of Yedlinka at daylight, with beautiful weather, and 
with horses and men in good number. Besides the iron 
and leather-covered carriage intended for the ladies and 
the priest, in case his old gun-wound should annoy him 
on horseback too greatly, there were three well-laden 
wagons drawn each by four horses. At each wagon were 
three men, including the driver. Behind Pan Serafin six 
mounted attendants, in turquoise-colored livery, led re- 
serve horses. The priest had two men, each Bukoyemski 
had two also, besides a forester who guarded the trunk- 
laden wagons, altogether thirty-four persons well armed 
with muskets and sabres. It is true that in case of 
attack some-could not aid in defending, since they would 
have to guard wagons and horses, but even in that case 
the Bukoyemskis felt sure that they could go through the 
world with those attendants, and that it would not be 
healthy for a party three or four times their number to 
attack them. Their hearts were swelling with a delight 
so enormous that hardly could they stay in their saddles. 
They had fought manfully in their time against Tartars 
and Cossacks, but those were common, small wars, and 
later on, when they settled in the wilderness, their 
youth had passed merely in inspecting inclosures, in a 
ceaseless watch over foresters, in killing bears when it 
was their duty to preserve them, and in drunken frolics 
at Kozenitse and Radom and Prityk. But now, for the 
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first time, when each put his stirrup near the stirrup of 
his brother, when they were going to a war against the 
immense might of Turkey, they felt that this was their 
true destination, that their past life had been vain and 
wretched, and that now had begun in reality the deeds 
and achievements for which God the Father had created 
Polish nobles, God the Son redeemed them, and the 
Holy Ghost made them sacred. They could not think 
this out clearly, or express it in phrases, for in those things 
they had never been powerful, but they wished to fire off 
their guns then in ecstasy. Their advance seemed too 
slow to them. They wished to let out their horses and 
rush like a whirlwind, fly toward that great destination, 
to that great battle of the Poles with the pagans, to that 
triumph through Polish hands of the cross above the 
crescent, to a splendid death, and to glory for the ages. 
They felt loftier in some way, purer, more honorable, and 
in their nobility still more ennobled. 

They had scarcely a thought then for Martsian and his 
rioting company, or for barriers and engagements on the 
roadway. All that seemed to them now something 
trivial, vain, and unworthy of attention. And if whole 
legions had stood in their way, they would have shot 
over them like a tempest, they would have ridden across 
them just in passing, put them under the bellies of their 
horses, and rushed along farther. Their native leonine 
impulses were roused, and warlike, knightly blood had 
begun to play in them with such vigor that if command 
had been given those four men to charge the whole body- 
guard of the Sultan, they would not have hesitated one 
instant. 

But similar feelings, and founded, moreover, on old 
recollections, filled the hearts of Pan Serafin and Father 
Voynovski. The priest had passed the flower of his life 
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on the field with a lance in his hand, or a sabre. He 
remembered whole series of reverses and victories, he 
remembered the dreadful rebellion of Hmelnitski, Jolte- 
vody, Korsun, Pilavtse, Zbara] the renowned, and the giant 
battle of Berestechko. He remembered the Swedish war, 
with its never-ending record of struggles and the attack 
of Rakotsi. He had been in Denmark, for a triumphing 
people, not satisfied with crushing and driving out 
Sweden, had sent in pursuit of it Charnyetski’s mvinci- 
ble regiments to the borders of a distant ocean ; he had 
helped to defeat Dolgoruki and Hovanski; he had known 
the noblest knights and greatest men of the period; he 
had been a pupil of Pan Michael the immortal; he had 
been enamoured of slaughter, storms, battles, and blood- 
shed, but all that had lasted only till personal misfortune 
had broken his spirit, and he took on himself holy orders. 
From that day he changed altogether, and when, turning 
to people in front of the altar, he said to them: “ Peace 
be with you ;” he believed himself uttering Christ’s own 
commandment, and that every war, as opposed to that 
commandment, “is abhorrent” to Heaven, a sin against 
mercy, a stain on Christian nations. But a war against 
Turks was the one case which he excepted. “God,” 
said he, “ put the Polish people on horseback, and turned 
their breasts eastward; by that same act He showed them 
His will and their calling. He knew why He chose us 
for that position, and put others behind our shoulders; 
hence, if we wish to fulfil His command and our mission 
with worthiness, we must face that vile sea, and break 
its waves with our bosoms.” 

Father Voynovski judged, therefore, that God had 
placed on the throne purposely a sovereign who, when 
hetman, had shed pagan blood in such quantity, that his 
hands might give the last blow to the enemy, and avert 
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ruin from Christians at once and forever. It seemed to 
him that just then had appeared the great day of destina- 
tion, the day to accomplish God’s purpose; hence he con- 
sidered that war as a sacred way of the cross, and was 
charmed at the thought, that age, toil, and wounds had 
not pressed him to the earth so completely, that he might 
not take part in it. 

He would be able yet to wave a flag, he, the old soldier 
of Christ, would spur on his horse, and spring with a 
cross in his hand to the thickest of the battle, with the 
certainty in his heart that behind him and that cross a 
thousand sabres would bite on the skulls of the pagans 
and a thousand lances would enter their bodies. 

Finally thoughts flew to his head which were personal, 
and more in accord with his earlier disposition. He 
could hold the cross in his left, but in the right hand a 
sabre. Asa priest he could not do this against Chris- 
tians, but against Turks it was proper! Oh, proper! 
Now he would show young men for the first time how 
pagan lights should be extinguished, how pagan cham- 
pions must be mowed down and cut to pieces; he would 
show of what kind were the warriors of his day. Nay! 
on more fields than one men had marvelled at his prowess. 
It may happen now that even the king will be astounded! 
And this thought at that moment so filled him with 
rapture that he failed in his rosary: “Hail Mary —slay ! 
kill! — full of grace — at them! — The Lord is with Thee 
—cut them down!” Till at last he recovered. “Tfu! 
to the evil one with this — glory is smoke. Has insanity 
seized me? non nobis, non nobis sed nomini tuo” (not to 
us, not to us, but to Thy name) — and he passed the 
beads through his fingers more attentively. 

Pan Serafin was repeating also his litany of the morn- 
ing, but from time to time he looked now at the priest, 
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now at the young lady, now at the Bukoyemskis, who 
were riding at the side of the carriage, now at the trees 
and the dew-covered grassy openings between them. At 
last, when he had finished the final “Hail, Mary!” he 
turned to the old man, and said, sighing deeply, — 

“Your grace seems to be in rather good spirits ?” 

“ And also your grace,” said Father Voynovski. 

“Yes, that is true. Until a man starts, he is bustling 
and hurrying and in trouble; only when the wind blows 
around him in the field is it light at his heartstrings. I 
remember how when, ten years ago, we were marching 
to Hotsim, there was a wonderful willingness in every 
warrior, so that though the action took place in the harsh 
weather of November, more than one threw his coat off 
because of the warmth which came out of his heart 
then. Well, God, who gave such a victory that time, 
will give it undoubtedly now, for the leader is the same, 
and the vigor and valor of the men not inferior. I know 
nations splendidly, Swedes, French, even Germans, but 
against Turks there is no one superior to our men.” 

“Thave heard how his grace the king said the same,” 
replied Father Voynovski. “‘The Germans, said he, 
‘stand under fire patiently, though they blink when 
attacking, but, said he, ‘if I can bring mine up nose 
to nose I am satisfied, for they will sweep everything 
before them as can no other cavalry in existence.’ And 
this is true. The Lord Jesus has gifted us richly with 
this power, not only the nobles, but the peasants. For 
instance, our field infantry, when they spit on their palms 
and advance with their muskets, the best of the Janis- 
saries cannot In any way equal them. I have seen both 
more than once in the struggle.” 

“Tf God has preserved in health Yatsek and Stashko, I 
am glad that their earliest campaign will be made against 
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Turkish warriors. But how does your grace think, 
against whom will the Turks turn their main forces ?” 

“ Against the emperor, as it seems, for they are warring 
against him, and helping rebellion in Hungary. But the 
Turks have two or three armies, hence it is unknown 
where we shall meet them decisively. For this cause, 
beyond doubt, no main camp has been organized, and 
regiments move from one place to another, as reports 
come. The regiments under Pan Yablonovski are now 
at Trembovla; others are concentrating on Cracow ; others 
as happens to each of them. I know not where the 
voevoda of Volynia is quartered at present, nor where 
Zhbierhovski’s command is. At moments I think that my 
son has not written this long time because his regiment 
may be moving toward these parts.” 

“Tf he is conmanded to Cracow, he must march near 
us, surely. That, however, depends upon where he was 
earlier and whence he is starting at present. We may get 
news at Radom. Is not our first night halt at Radom ?” 

“Tt is. I should wish too that the prelate Tvorkovski 
saw Panna Anulka and gave her final counsels. He will 
furnish us letters to help her in Cracow.” 

The conversation stopped for a time; then Pan Serafin 
raised his eyes again to Father Voynovski. 

“But,” asked he, “what will happen, think you, should 
she meet Yatsek in Cracow ?” 

“I know not. In every case that will take place 
which God wishes. Yatsek might win a fortune by 
marriage, while she is as poor as a Turkish saint — but 
wealth alone is mere nonsense, the splendor of a family 
is the great point in this case.” 

“Panna Anulka is of high lineage, and she is like 
gold — besides we know well that they are love-stricken, 


mortally.” 
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“Of course, mortally, mortally.” 

The priest did not speak very willingly on this point, 
that was clear, for he turned the conversation to other 
subjects. 

“ Well,” said he, “ but let us think of this, that a robber 
is watching for that golden maiden. Do you remember 
Vilchopolski’s words ?” 

Pan Serafin looked at the depth of the forest on all sides. 

“Yes. But the Krepetskis will not dare,” said he. 
“They will not dare! Our party is fairly large, and 
your grace sees the calmness of everything around us. 
I wish the girl to be in that carriage for safety, but 
she begged to be on horseback —she has no fear of 
anything.” 

“Well, she has good blood. But I note that she 
masters you thoroughly.” 

“ And you, too,somewhat,” answered Pan Serafin. “ But 
as to me I confess right away; when she begs for a thing 
she knows how to move her eyes in such fashion that 
you must yield where you stand. Women have various 
methods, but have you noticed that she has that sort of 
blinking before which a man drops his arms. Near 
Belchantska I will tell her to enter the carriage, but so 
far she wishes absolutely to be on horseback, because, as 
she says, it is healthier.” 

‘In such weather it 1s surely healthier.” 

“Look how rosy the girl is, just hke a euphorbia 
Jaurel.” 

“What is her rosiness to me?” replied Father 
Voynovski. “But in truth the dear day is lovely.” 

In fact the weather was really wonderful, and the 
morning fresh and dewy. Single drops on the needle- 
like pine leaves glittered with the rainbow-like colors 
of diamonds. The forest interior was brightened by 
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hazel trees filled with the sun rays of morning. Farther 
in, orloles were twittering with joyousness. Roundabout 
was the odor of pine, the whole earth seemed rejoicing, 
and the blue air was cloudless. 

Thus pushing forward, they reached the same tar pit 
at which Martsian had been seized by the brothers. 
But the fear that some ambush might be there lurking 
proved groundless. Near the well were two tar-laden 
wagons, nothing more. To these, which belonged to 
peasants, were attached two wretched little horses, whose 
heads were sunk in bags of oats to their foreheads; the 
drivers, each near the side of his horse, were eating cheese 
and bread, but at sight of the showy party they put away 
these provisions; when asked if they had seen armed 
meu, they answered that since morning a mounted man 
had been waiting, but that shortly before, on seeing this 
party from a distance, he had rushed away with all the 
speed of his beast in the opposite direction. The news 
alarmed Pan Serafin. It seemed to him that this horse- 
man had been sent as a scout by Krepetski; and he 
redoubled his watchfulness. He commanded two attend- 
ants to ride at both sides and examine the forest; he sent 
two others ahead with this order: “If ye see an armed 
group fire your muskets, and return with all haste to the 
wagons.” An hour passed, however, without a report 
from them. The party pushed forward slowly, watching 
in front and at both sides with carefulness, but it was 
quiet in the forest, except that the orioles twittered, 
while here and there was heard the hainmering of those 
little smiths of the forest, the hard-working woodpeckers. 

At last they reached a wide plain, but before going out 
on it Pan Serafin and the priest directed Anulka to sit m 
the carriage, since they had to pass now not far from 
Belchantska, the trees of which, and even the mansion 
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between them, were visible to the eye without glasses. 
The young lady looked on that house with emotion, for 
in it she had passed very many of the best, and the 
bitterest, days of her existence. She had wished to look 
first of all at Vyrambki, but the Belchantska lindens so 
covered it that the dwelling was not to be seen from the 
carriage. It occurred to Anulka that she might never 
again in her life see those places, so she sighed quietly 
and became sorrowful. 

The Bukoyemskis looked challengingly and quickly at 
the mansion, the village, and the neighborhood, but great 
quiet reigned in those places. Along broad fallow lands, 
which were flooded in sunlight, were grazing cows and 
sheep, guarded by dogs, and crowds of children. Here 
and there flocks of geese seemed white spots, and had 
it not been for summer heat, one might have thought 
from afar that they were bits of snow lying on the hill 
slopes ; for the rest the region seemed empty. 

Pan Serafin, who lacked not the daring of a cavalier, 
wished to show the Krepetskis how little he cared for 
them, and directed to make the first halt at that place, 
and give rest to the horses. So the party stopped; on 
one side were fields of wheat waving under the wind and 
rustling gently ; on the other was the silence of the plain 
broken only by the snorting of horses. 

“Health! health!” said the attendants in answer to 
the snorting. 

But that calm was not to the taste of the youngest 
Bukoyemski, who turned toward the mansion and cried 
to the absent Krepetskis, while he beckoned with his 
hand an invitation. 

“But come out here, ye sons of asuchaone! O Stump, 
show thy dog snout; we will soon put a cross on it with 
our sabres!” 
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Then he bent toward the carriage. 

“Your ladyship,” said he, “that Martsian and his com- 
pany are not in a hurry to attack us, neither he nor his 
bandits from the wilderness.” 

“But do bandits attack ?” asked the lady. 

“QOh-ho! they do, but not us. And there are many of 
them in the wilderness of Kozenitse, and in the forest 
toward Cracow. If his Grace the King would grant par- 
don, enough would be found of those bandits right here 
in this neighborhood to make two good regiments.” 

“T should rather meet bandits than Pan Martsian’s 
company, of which people tell in Belchantska such terri- 
ble stories. I have not heard of bandits attacking a 
mansion.” 

“They do not, for a bandit has the same kind of sense 
that a wolf has. Consider, young lady, that a wolf never 
kills sheep or horned cattle in the neighborhood where 
his lair is.” 

“ He speaks truth,” said the other brothers. 

Yan, glad of this praise, explained further. 

“The bandit attacks no village or mansion near his 
hiding place. For if neighboring people should pursue. 
they, knowing the forests and secret spots in them, would 
hunt him out the more easily. So bandits go to a dis- 
tance, and plunder houses or fall upon travellers in great 
or small parties.” 

“ Have they no fear?” 

“They have no fear of God. Why should they fear 
men ?” 

But Panna Anulka had turned her mind elsewhere, 
so, when Pan Serafin came to the carriage, she began to 
blink and implore him. 

“Why should I stay in the carriage when no attack 
threatens? May I not go on horseback ?” 
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“Why?” asked Pan Serafin. “The sun is high. It 
would burn your face. There is one who would not like 
that.” 

Thereupon she withdrew on a sudden to the depth of 
the carriage, and Pan Serafin turned to the brothers, — 

“ Have I not told her the truth 2” 

But not being quick-witted, they missed the point of 
the answer. 

“Who would not like?” inquired they. “Who?” 

Pan Serafin shrugged his shoulders. 

“The prince bishop of Cracow, the German emperor, 
and the king of France,’ answered he. 

He gave the sign then, and all started. 

They passed Belchantska, and advanced again among 
tilled fields, fallow land, meadows, and broad wind-swept 
spaces which were bordered on the horizon by a blue rim 
of forest. At Yedlina they stopped for a second rest, 
during which the brewers, the citizens, and the peasants 
took farewell of Father Voynovski— and before evening 
they stopped for their first night rest at Radom. 

Martsian had not given the least sign of life. They 
learned that he had passed the day previous in Radom, 
and had drunk with his company, but had gone home for 
the night; hence the priest and Pan Serafin breathed with 
more freedom, judging that no danger threatened them 
now on the journey. 

The prelate Tvorkovski furnished letters to Father 
Hatski, to Gninski, the vice-chancellor who, as they knew, 
was enrolling a whole regiment for the coming war at his 
own cost, and one also to Pan Matchynski. He was re- 
joiced to see Panna Anulka and Father Voynovski, for 
whom he felt a great friendship, and Pan Serafin, in whom 
he prized a skilled Latinist, who understood every quota- 
tion and maxim. He, too, had heard of Martsian’s threats, 
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but had lent no great weight to them, judging that if an 
attack had been planned it would have been made in the 
wilds of Kozenitse, more favorable for that kind of deed 
than the forests between Radom and Kieltse. 

“ Martsian will not attack you,” said he to Pan Serafin, 
“and his father will not bring an action, for he would 
meet me; he knows that I have other weapons against 
him besides the church censure.” 

The prelate entertained them all day, and let them 
start only toward evening. Since danger seemed set 
aside most decidedly, Pan Serafin agreed to night travel, 
all the more since great heat was beginning. The first 
five miles, however, they passed during daylight. On the 
river Oronka, which here and there formed morasses, be- 
gan again, in those days, extensive pine forests, which 
surrounded Oronsk, Sucha, Krogulha, and extended as far 
as Shydlovets, and beyond, toward Mrochkov and Bazin, 
down to Kieltse. They moved slowly, for in some places 
the old road lay among sandy hillocks and holes, while in 
others it sank very notably and became a muddy, stick- 
covered ridgeway. This ridge lay in a quagmire through 
which a man could pass neither with wagon nor horse, 
nor go on foot at any season, unless during very dry sum- 
mers. These places enjoyed no good repute, but for this 
Pan Serafin and his party cared little; they were confi- 
dent of their strength, and glad to move in cool air when 
heat did not trouble men, or flies annoy horses. 

A clear and pleasant night came down quickly, with a 
full moon which appeared above the pine woods, enor- 
mous and ruddy, decreasing and growing pale as it rose, 
till in time it was white, and sailed like a silver swan 
through the dark blue of the night sky. The wind ceased, 
and the motionless pine wood was buried in a stillness 


broken only by the voices of gnats flying in from broad 
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pools, and by the playing of landrails in the grass of the 
neighboring meadows. 

Father Voynovski intoned: “Hail, O Wise Lady! and 
Mansions dear to God,” to which the four bass voices of 
the Bukoyemskis and Pan Serafin answered immediately : 
“ Adorned by the golden table and seven columns.” Panna 
Anulka joined the chorus, after her the attendants, and 
soon that pious hymn was resounding through the forest. 
But when they had finished all the “ Hours,” and repeated 
all the “Hail, Marys!” silence set in again. The priest, 
the brothers, and Pan Serafin conversed for some time 
yet in lowered voices ; then they began to doze, and at last 
fell asleep soundly. 

They did not hear either the “ Vio! Vio!” of the drivers, 
or the snorting of horses, or the explosive sound made 
when hoofs were drawn out of mud on that long ridgeway 
which lay in the sticky and reed-covered quagmire. The 
party came to the ridge somewhat before midnight. The 
shouts of attendants, who were advancing in front, first 
roused the sleepers. 

“Stop! stop!” 

All opened their eyes. The Bukoyemskis straightened 
in their saddles and sprang ahead promptly. 

“But what is the matter?” 

“The road is barred. There is a ditch across it, and 
beyond the ditch a breastwork.” 

The sabres of the brothers came biting from their scab- 
bards and gleamed in the moonlight. 

“To arms! an ambuscade! ” 

Pan Serafin found himself at the obstruction in one mo- 
ment, and understood that there was no chance of being 
mistaken: a broad ditch had been dug across the ridge- 
way. Beyond the ditch lay whole pine trees which, with 
their branches sticking up, formed a great breastwork. 
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The men who stopped the road in that fashion had evi- 
dently intended to let the party in on the ridge, from 
which there was no escape on either side, and attack in 
the rear then. 

“To your guns! to muskets!” thundered Father Voy- 
novski. “They are coming!” 

In fact about a hundred yards in the rear certain dark, 
square forms, strange, quite unlike men, appeared on the 
ridge, and ran toward the wagons very quickly. 

“ Fire!” commanded the priest. 

A report was heard, and brilliant flashes rent the night 
cloom. Only one form rolled to the earth, but the other 
men ran the more swiftly toward the wagons, and after 
them denser groups made their appearance. 

Instructed by whole years of war, the priest divined 
straightway that those men were carrying bundles before 
them, straw, reeds, or willows, and that was why the 
first discharge had effected so little. 

“Fire! In order! four at a time!—and at their 
knees!” cried he. 

Two attendants held guns charged with slugs. These 
men took their places with others, and spat at the knees 
of the attackers. A cry of pain was heard promptly, and 
this time the whole front rank of bundles tumbled down 
to the mud on the ridgeway, but the next rank of men 
sprang over those who were prostrate, and came still 
nearer the wagons. 

“ Fire!” was commanded a third time. 

Again came a salvo, with more effect this time, for the 
onrush was stopped, and disorder appeared among the 
attackers. 

The priest acquired courage, for he knew that the at- 
tackers had outwitted themselves in the choice of posi- 
tion. It is true that not a living soul would escape in 
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case they should triumph, and the bandits had this in 
view specially ; but, not having men to hem in the party 
on all sides, they were forced to attack only over the 
ridgeway, hence in a thin body, which again lightened 
defence beyond common, so that five or six valiant war- 
riors might ward off attack until daylght. 

The attackers, too, began to use muskets, but caused no 
great’ damage, clearly because of poor weapons. Their 
first fire struck only a horse and one attendant. The 
Bukoyemskis begged to charge the enemy, guaranteeing 
to sweep right and left into the quagmire any men whom 
they might not crush in the mud of the roadway. But 
the priest, who kept their strength for the last, would not 
send them; he commanded the brothers, however, as ex- 
cellent marksmen, to roast the attackers from a distance, 
and Pan Serafin commanded to watch the ditch sharply, 
and the breastwork. 

“Tf they attack us from that side,” said he, “ they may do 
something, but they will not get us cheaply.” 

Then he hastened for a moment to the carriage where 
the ladies were praying without great fear, though 
audibly. 

“Oh, this is nothing!” said he. “Have no fear!” 

“T have no fear,’ answered Panna Anulka. “But I 
should like to be on horseback.” 

Shots drowned further words. The attackers, confused 
for a moment, pressed along the ridge now, with wonder- 
ful and simply blind daring, since it was clear that they 
would not effect much on that side. 

“Hm!” thought the priest. “Were it not for the 
women, we might charge them.” 

And he had begun to think of sending the four broth- 
ers with four other good warriors, when he looked at both 
flanks and trembled. 
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On the two sides of that quagmire appeared crowds of 
men, who, springing from hillock to hillock, or along 
sheaves of reeds, which had been fixed in soft places on 
purpose, were running toward the wagons. 

The priest turned to them, in the shortest time possi- 
ble, two ranks of attendants, but he understood in a 
flash the extent of his peril. His party was surrounded 
on three sides. The attendants were, it is true, chosen 
men, who had been more than once in sharp struggles, 
but they were insufficient in number, especially as some 
had to guard extra horses. Hence it was evident that 
after the first fire, inadequate because of so many attackers, 
there would be a hand-to-hand struggle before guns could 
be loaded a second time, and the side which proved weaker 
would be forced to go down in that trial. 

Only one plan remained, to retreat by the ridgeway, 
that is, leave the wagons, command the Bukoyemskis to 
sweep all before them, and push on behind the four 
brothers, keeping the women among the horses in the 
centre. So when they had fired at both sides again, the 
priest ordered the women to mount, and arranged all for 
the onrush. In the first rank were the four brothers, be- 
hind them six attendants, then Panna Anulka and Pani 
Dzvonkovski, at the side the priest and Pan Serafin, 
behind them eight attendants, four in a rank. After the 
charge and retreat from the ridgeway he intended to 
reach the first village, collect all the peasants, return then 
and rescue the wagons. 

Still he stopped for a moment, and only when the at- 
tackers were little more than twenty yards distant, and 
when on a sudden wild sounds were heard beyond the 
breastwork, did he shout the order,— 

“ Strike!” 

“Strike!” roared the Bukoyemskis, and they moved 
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like a hurricane which destroys all things before it. 
When they had ridden to the enemy the horses rose on 
their haunches and plunged into the dense crowd of rob- 
bers, trampling some, pushing others to the quagmire, 
overthrowing whole lines of people. The brothers cut 
with sabres unsparingly, and without stopping. There 
was great shouting, and splashing of bodies as men fell 
into the water near the ridgeway, but the four dreadful 
horsemen pushed forward; their arms moving like those 
of a windmill to which a gale gives dreadful impetus. 
Some attackers sprang willingly into the water to save 
themselves; others put forks and bill-hooks against the 
onrushing brothers. Clubs and spears were raised also; 
but again the horses reared, and, breaking everything 
before them, swept on like a whirlwind in a young 
forest. 

Had not the road been so narrow, and those who were 
slashed had all escape barred to them, and those behind 
not pushed on those in front, the Bukoyemskis would 
have passed the whole ridgeway. But since more than 
one of the bandits preferred battle to drowning, resist- 
ance continued, and, besides, it became still more stubborn. 
The hearts of the robbers were raging. They began to 
fight then not merely for plunder, or seizing some person, 
but from venom. At moments when shouts ceased, the 
gritting of teeth became audible and curses rose loudly. 
The rush of the Bukoyemskis was arrested. It came to 
their minds at that moment that they would have to die, 
perhaps. And when, on a sudden, they heard still farther 
out there the tramping of horses, and loud shouts were 
raised in all parts of the thicket surrounding the quag- 
mire, they felt sure that the moment of death was ap- 
proaching. Hence they smashed terribly; they would 
not sell their lives cheaply in any case. 
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But now something marvellous happened. Many 
voices were heard all at once shouting: “Strike!” 
Sabres gleamed in the moonlight. Certain horsemen 
fell to cutting and hewing in the rear of the robbers, 
who, because of this sudden attack, were seized in one in- 
stant with terror. Escape in the rear was now closed to 
them; nothing remained but escape at either side of the 
roadway. Only some, therefore, offered a desperate re- 
sistance. The more numerous sprang like ducks to the 
turfy quagmire on both sides. The quagmire broke under 
them; then grasping grass, clumps, and reeds, they clung 
to hillocks, or lay on their bellies not to sink the first 
moment. 

Only a small company, armed with scythes fixed to 
poles, defended themselves for some time yet with mad- 
ness. Because of this many horsemen were wounded. 
But at last even this handful, seeing that for them there 
was no rescue whatever, threw down their weapons, fell 
on their knees, and begged mercy. They were taken alive 
to be witnesses. 

Meanwhile horsemen from both sides stood facing one 
another, and raised their voices. 

“Halt! halt! Who are ye?” 

“But who are ye?” 

“Tsyprianovitch of Yedlinka.” 

“For God’s sake! these are our people!” 

And two riders pushed from the ranks quickly. One 
inclined to Pan Serafin, seized his hand straightway, and 
covered it with kisses; the other rushed to the priest’s 
shoulder. 

“Stanislav!” cried Pan Serafin. 

“YVatsek !” shouted the priest. 

The greetings and embraces continued till speech came 
to Pan Serafin, — 
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“For God’s sake, whence come ye ?” 

“Our regiment was marching to Cracow. Yatsek and 
I had permission to visit you at Yedlinka. Meanwhile we 
learned at Radom, while halting for food there, that 
thou, father, and the priest, and the Bukoyemskis had set 
out an hour earlier by the highroad toward Kieltse.” 

“ Did the prelate tell thee ?” 

“No! Wedidnotseehim. Radom Jews told us; we 
did not go then to Yedlinka, but moved on at once lest 
we might miss you. At midnight we heard firing, so 
we all rushed to give aid, thinking that bandits had 
fallen upon travellers. It did not occur to us that ye 
were the persons. God be thanked, God be thanked, 
that we came up in season!” 

“Not bandits attacked us, but the Krepetskis. It is 
a question of Panna Anulka, who is with us.” 

“As God lives!” exclaimed Stanislav. “Then I think 
that his soul will leave Yatsek.” 

“T wrote to thee about her, but it is evident that my 
letter did not reach thee.” 

“No, for we are marching these three weeks. I have 
not written of late because I had to come hither.” 

Shouts from the Bukoyemskis, the attendants, and the 
warriors stopped further converse. At that moment also 
attendants ran up with lighted torches. A supply had 
been taken by Pan Serafin that he might have wherewith 
to give light during darkness. It was as clear on the road 
as in daylight, and in those bright gleams Yatsek saw 
the gray horse on which Panna Anulka was sitting. 

He grew dumb at sight of her. 

“Yes, she is with us,” said Father Voynovski, seeing 
his astonishment. 

Then Yatsek urged his horse forward, and halted 
before her. He uncovered his head, and remained there 
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lost as he looked at her. His face was as white as chalk, 
his breath had almost left him, and he was speechless. 
After a moment the cap fell to the earth from his 
fingers, his head dropped to the mane of the horse, and 
his eyes closed. 
“But he is wounded!” cried Lukash Bukoyemski. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


YATSEK was really wounded. One of those robbers, who 
defended themselves to the utmost, cut him, with a 
scythe in the left shoulder, and since he and the men 
marched without mail, the very end of the iron had cut 
into his arm rather deeply from the shoulder to the 
elbow. The wound was not over grievous, but it bled 
quite profusely ; because of this the young man had then 
fainted. The experienced Father Voynovski commanded 
to put him in a wagon, and, when the wound had been 
dressed, he left him in care of the women. Yatsek 
opened his eyes somewhat later, and began again to look, 
as at a rainbow, into the face of Panna Anulka, which 
was there bending over him. 

Meanwhile the attendants filled the ditch and removed 
all obstructions. The wagons and the men passed to the 
dry road beyond, where they halted to bring the train 
into order, take some rest, and question the prisoners. 
From Tachevski the priest went to the Bukoyemskis to 
see if they had suffered. But they had not. The horses 
were torn and even stabbed with forks, but not seriously ; 
the men themselves were in excellent humor, for all 
were admiring their valor, since they had crushed before 
war, more opponents than had many others during years 
of campaigning. 

“Now, gentlemen, ye may join Pan Zbierhovski,” said 
the hussars here and there. “From of old it is known, 
and God grant that men will see soon, that our regiment 
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is the first even among hussars. Pan Zbierhovski admits 
no common men, or any man easily, but he will accept 
you with gladness, and we shall be charmed from our 
‘ hearts to find you in our company.” 

The Bukoyemskis knew that this might not be, for 
they could not have the attendants, or the outfit de- 
manded in such a high regiment, but they listened to 
those speeches with rapture, and when cups went the 
round, they let no man surpass them. 

When that part was ended, the captured bandits were 
seized by their heads, and led from the mud to Zbier- 
hovski and the priest and Pan Serafin. No bandit had 
escaped, for with a detachment of twelve hundred there 
were men to surround the whole quagmire and both 
ends of the ridgeway. The appearance of the prisoners 
astonished Pan Serafin. He had thought to find Mart- 
sian among them, as he had told Stanislav, and Mart- 
sian’s Radom outcasts also; meanwhile he saw before 
him a ragged rabble reeking with turf and bespattered 
with mud of the ridgeway, a company made up, like all 
bodies of that kind, of deserters from the infantry, of 
runaway servants and serfs, in a word, of all kinds of 
wicked, wild scoundrels working at robbery in remote 
places and forests. Many such parties were raging, es- 
pecially in the wooded region of Sandomir, and since 
they were strengthened by men who were eager for 
anything, men who if captured were threatened with 
terrible punishment, their attacks were uncommonly 
daring, and they fought savage battles. 

The search through the quagmire continued for a time 
yet, then Pan Serafin turned to Zbierhovski. 

“Gracious colonel,” said he. “These are highway rob- 
bers. We thought them quite different. This was an 
attack of common bandits. We thank you, and all your 
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men with grateful hearts for effective assistance, without 
which, as is possible, we should not have seen the sun 
rise this morning.” 

“These night marches are good,” said Zbierhovski, and 
he smiled while he was speaking. “The heat does not 
trouble, and it is possible to serve others. Do you wish 
to examine these captives immediately ?” 

“Since [ have looked at them closely already, it is not 
needed. The court in the town will examine them, and 
the headsman will guide them.” 

At this a tall, bony fellow, with a gloomy face, and 
light hair pushed out from the captives and said, as he 
bent to Pan Serafin’s stirrup. 

“Great mighty lord, spare our lives, and we will tell 
truth. We are common bandits, but the attack was not 
common.” ; 

The priest and Pan Serafin, on hearing this, looked at 
each other with roused curiosity. 

“Who art thou ?” asked the priest. 

“YT am a chief. There were two of us, for this party 
was formed of two bands, but the other man fell. Give 
me pardon, and I will tell everything.” 

Father Voynovski stopped for a moment. 

“We cannot save you from justice” said he, “ but for 
you it is better in every case to tell truth, than be forced 
to declare it under torture. Besides, if ye confess, God’s 
judgment and man’s will be more lenient.” 

The bandit looked at his companions, uncertain whether 
to speak or be silent. Meanwhile the priest added, — 

“And if ye tell the whole truth, we can intercede with 
the king, and commend you to his mercy. He accepts 
offenders in the infantry, and recommends mercy now to 
judges.” 

“In that case,” said the man, “I will tell everything. 
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My name is Obuh; the leader of the other band was Kos, 
and a noble engaged us to fall on your graces.” 

“But do ye know the name of that noble?” 

“T did not know him, for I am from distant places, but 
Kos knew him, and said his name was Vysh.” 

The priest and Pan Serafin looked at each other with 
astonishment. 

““Vysh,! didst thou say?” 

“Mes.” 

“ But was there no one with him ?” 

“There was another, a lean, thin, young man.” 

“Not they,” said Pan Serafin to the priest in a whisper. 

“But they may have been Martsian’s company.” 

Then he said aloud to the man, — 

“What did they tell you to do?” 

“This: ‘Do what ye ike with the people,’ said they ; 
‘the wagons and plunder are yours; but in the company 
there is a young lady whom ye are to take and bring by 
roundabout ways between Radom and Zvolenie to Po- 
lichna. Beyond Polichna a party will attack you and 
take the lady. Ye will pretend to defend her, but not so 
as to harm our mep. Ye will get a thaler apiece for this, 
besides what ye find in the wagons.’ ” 

“That is as if on one’s palm,” said the priest. 

“Then did only those two talk with Kos and thee ?” 

“Later, a third person came in the night with them; 
he gave us a ducat apiece to bind the agreement. Though 
the place was as dark as in a cellar, one of our men who 
had been a serf of his recognized that third person as Pan 
Krepetski.” 

“Ha! that is he!” cried Pan Serafin. 

“And is that man here, or has he fallen?” inquired 
Father Voynovski. 


1 This man is mentioned on page 224. 
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“T am here!” called out a voice from some distance. 

“Come nearer. Didst thou recognize Pan Krepetski? 
But how, since it was so dark, that thou couldst hit a man 
on the snout without knowing it ?” 

“ Because I know him from childhood. I knew him by 
his bow-legs and his head, which sits, as it were, in a hole 
between his shoulders, and by his voice.” 

“ Did he speak to you?” 

“He spoke with us, and afterward I heard him speak 
to those who came with him.” 

“What did he say to them ?” 

“He said this: ‘If I could have trusted money with 
you, I should not have come, even if the night were still 
darker.’” 

“And wilt thou testify to this before the mayor in the 
town, or the starosta ?” 

“Twa.” 

When he heard this, Pan Zbierhovski turned to his 
attendants and said, — 

“Guard this man with special care, for me.” 


CHAPTER XXV 


THEY began now to counsel. The advice of the Bukoyem- 
skis was to disguise some peasant woman in the dress of a 
lady, put her on horseback, give her attendants and sol- 
diers dressed up as bandits, and go to the place designated 
by Martsian, and, when he made the attack as agreed 
upon, surround him immediately, and either wreak ven- 
geance there, or take him to Cracow and deliver him to 
justice. They offered to go themselves, with great wil- 
lingness, to carry out the plan, and swore that they would 
throw Martsian in fetters at the feet of Panna Anulka. 
This proposal pleased all at the first moment, but when 
they examined it more carefully the execution seemed 
needless and difficult. Pan Zbierhovski might rescue 
from danger people whom he met on his march, but he 
had not the right to send soldiers on private expeditions, 
and he had no wish either to do so. On the other hand, 
since there was a bandit who knew and was ready to in- 
dicate to the courts the chief author of the ambush, it was 
possible to bring that same author to account any mo- 
ment, and to have issued against him a sentence of in- 
famy. For this reason both Pan Serafin and Father 
Voynovski grew convinced that there would be time for 
that after the war, since there was nu fear that the 
Krepetskis, who owned large estates, would flee and aban- 
don them. This did not please the Bukoyemskis, how- 
ever, for they desired keenly to finish the question. They 
even declared that since that was the decision, they would 
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go themselves with their attendants for Martsian. But 
Pan Serafin would not permit this,and they were stopped 
finally by Yatsek, who implored them by all that was 
sacred to leave Krepetski to him, and him only. 

“J,” said he, “ will not act through courts against Mart- 
sian, but after all that I have heard from you here, if I do 
not fall in the war, as God is in heaven, I will find the 
man, and it will be shown whether infamy would not 
be pleasanter and easier also than that which will meet 
him.” 

And his “maiden” eyes glittered so fiercely that though 
the Bukoyemskis were unterrified warriors a shiver went 
through them. They knew in what a strange manner 
passion and mildness were intertwined in the spirit of Yat- 
sek, together with an ominous remembrance of injustice. 

He said then repeatedly: “Woe to him!— Woe to 
him!” and again he grew pale from his blood loss. Day 
had come already, and the morning heht had tinted the 
world in green and rose colors ; that ight sparkled in the 
dewdrops, on the grass and the reeds, and the tree leaves 
and the needles of dwarf pines here and there on the 
edge of the quagmire. Pan Zbierhovski had commanded 
to bury the bodies of the fallen bandits, which was done 
very quickly, for the turf opened under spades easily, and 
when no trace of battle was left on that roadway, the 
march was continued toward Shydlovets. 

Pan Serafin advised the young lady to sit again in the 
carriage, where she might have a good sleep before they 
reached the next halting place, but she declared so de- 
cisively that she would not desert Yatsek that even 
Father Voynovski did not try to remove her. So they 
went together, only two besides the driver, for sleep was 
so torturing Pani Dzvonkovski, that after a while they 
transferred her to the carriage. 
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Yatsek was lying face upward on bundles of hay 
arranged lengthwise in one side of the wagon, while she 
sat on the other, bending every little while toward his 
wounded shoulder, and watching to see if blood might 
not come through the bandages. At times she put a 
leather bottle of old wine to the mouth of the wounded 
man. This wine acted well to all seeming, for after a 
while he was wearied of lying, and had the driver draw 
out the bundle on which his feet were then resting. 

“I prefer to ride sitting,” said he, “since I feel all my 
strength now.” 

“But the wound, will that not pain you more if you 
are sitting?” 

Yatsek turned his eyes to her rosy face,and said ina 
sad and low voice, “I will give the same answer as that 
knight long ago when King Lokietek saw him pierced 
with spears by the Knights of the Cross, on a battlefield. 
‘Is thy pain great?’ asked the king. The knight showed 
his wounds then. ‘These pain least of all, said he in 
answer.” 

Panna Sieninski dropped her eyes. 

“But what pains you more?” inquired she in a 
whisper. 

“ A yearning heart, and separation, and the memory of 
wrongs inflicted.” 

For a while silence continued, but the hearts began to 
throb in both with power which increased every moment, 
for they knew that the time had come then in which 
they could and should confess everything which each had 
against the other. 

“Tt is true,” said she, “I did you an injustice, when, 
after the duel, I received you with angry face, and in- 
humanly. But that was the only time, and, though God 


alone knows how much I regretted that afterward, still I 
20 
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say it is my fault! and from my whole soul I implore 
you.” Yatsek put his sound hand to his forehead. 

“Not that,’ answered he, “was the thorn, not that the 
great anguish !” 

“IT know it was not that, but the letter from Pan Gid- 
eon. How could you suspect me of knowing the contents 
of the letter, or having suggested them ?” 

And she began to tell, with a broken voice, how it hap- 
pened: how she had implored Pan Gideon to make a step 
toward being reconciled: how he had promised to write a 
heartfelt and fatherly letter, but he wrote entirely the 
opposite. Of this she learned only later from Father 
Voynovski, and from this it was shown that Pan Gideon 
having other plans, simply wanted to separate them from 
each other forever. 

At the same time, since her words were a confession, 
and also a renewal of painful and bitter memories, her 
eyes were dimmed with tears, and from constraint and 
shame a deep blush came out on her cheeks from one 
instant to another. 

“Did Father Voynovski,” asked she at last, “not write 
to you that I knew nothing, and that I could not even 
understand why I received for my sincere feelings a 
recompense of that kind?” 

“Father Voynovski,” answered Yatsek, “only wrote me 
that you were going to marry Pan Gideon.” 

“But did he not write that I consented to do so only 
through orphanhood and pain and desertion, and out of 
gratitude to my guardian? For I knew not then how he 
had treated you; I only knew that I was despised and 
forgotten.” 

When he heard this Yatsek closed his eyes and began 
to speak with great sadness. 

“Forgotten? Is that God’s truth? I was in Warsaw, 
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I was at the king’s court, I went through the country 
with my regiment, but whatever I did, and wherever I 
travelled, not for one moment didst thou go from my heart 
and my memory. Thou didst follow me as his shadow a 
man. And during nights without sleep, in suffering and 
in pain, which came simply from torture, many a time have 
I called to thee: ‘Take pity, have mercy! grant to for- 
get thee!’ But thou didst not leave me at any time, 
either in the day, or the night, or in the field, or under 
a house roof, until at last I understood that only then 
could I tear thee from my heart when I had torn the 
heart itself from my bosom.” 

Here he stopped, for his voice was choked from emo- 
tion; but after a time he continued, — 

“So after that often and often I said in my prayers: 
‘O God, grant me death, for Thou seest that it is impos- 
sible for me to attain her, and impossible for me to be 
without her!’ And that was before I had hoped for the 
favor of seeing thee in life again — thou, tle only one in 
the world — thou, beloved!” 

As he said this he bent toward her and touched her arm 
with his temple. 

“Thou,” whispered he, “art as that blood which gives 
life to me, as that sun in the heavens. The mercy of 
God is upon me, that I see thee once more —O beloved ! 
beloved !” 

And it seemed to her that Yatsek was singing some 
marvellous song at that moment. Her eyes were filled 
with a wave of tears then, and a wave of happiness 
flooded her heart. Again there was silence between them ; 
but she wept long with such a sweet weeping as she had 
never known in her life till that morning. 

“Vatsek,” said she at last, “why have we so tormented 
each other ?” 
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“God has rewarded us a hundred fold,” said he in 
answer. 

And for the third time there was silence between them ; 
only the wagon squeaked on, pushing forward slowly over 
the ruts of the roadway. Beyond the forest they came 
out onto great fields bathed in sunlight; on those fields 
wheat was rustling, dotted richly with red poppies and blue 
star thistles. There was great calm in that region. Above 
fields on which the grain had been reaped, here and there 
skylarks were soaring, lost in song, motionless; on the 
edges of the fields sickles glittered in the distance; from 
the remoter green pastures came the cries and songs of 
men herding cattle. And to both it seemed that the 
wheat was rustling because of them; that the poppies and 
star thistles were blooming because of them; that the 
larks were singing because of them; that the calls of the 
herdsmen were uttered because of them; that all the sunny 
peace of those fields and all those voices were simply 
repeating their ecstasy and happiness. * 

They were roused from this oblivion by Father Voy- 
novski, who had pushed up unnoticed to the wagon. 

“How art thou, Yatsus ?” asked he. 

Yatsek trembled and looked with shining eyes at him, 
as if just roused from slumber. 

‘What is it, benefactor?” 

“ How art thou?” 

“Eh! it will not be better in paradise!” 

The priest looked seriously first at him, then at the 
young lady. 

“Ts that true?” asked he. 

And he galloped off to the company. But the delight- 
ful reality embraced them anew. They began to look on 
each other, and sink in the eyes of each other. 

‘“O, thou not-to-be-looked-at-sufficiently !” said Yatsek. 
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But she lowered her eyes, smiled at the corners of her 
mouth. till dimples appeared in her rosy cheeks, and asked 
in a whisper, — 

“But is not Panna Zbierhovski more beautiful ?” 

Yatsek looked at her with amazement. 

“What, Panna Zbierhovski 2?” 

She made no answer; she simply laughed in her fist, 
with a laugh as resonant as a silver bell. 

Meanwhile, when the priest had galloped to the com- 
pany, the men, who loved Yatsek, fell to inquiring, — 

“Well, how is it there? How is our wounded man ?” 

“He is no longer in this world!” replied Father Voy- 
novski. 

“As God lives! What has happened? How is he not 
in the world?” 

“He is not, for lhe says that he is in paradise—a 
woman! | !” 

The Bukoyemskis, as men who understand without 
metaphor all that is said to them, did not cease to look at 
the priest with astonishment and, removing their caps, 
were just ready to say, “cternal rest,” when a general 
outbreak of laughter interrupted their pious thoughts aud 
intention. But in that laughter of the company there 
was sincere good-will and sympathy for Yatsek. Some of 
the men had learned from Pan Stanislav how sensitive 
that cavalier was, and all divined how he must have suf- 
fered, hence the words of the priest delighted them 
greatly. Voices were heard at once, therefore: “God 
knows! we have seen how he fought with his feelings, 
how he answered questions at random, how he left 
buckles unfastened, how he forgot himself when eating 
or drinking, how he turned his eyes to the moon during 
night hours.” 

“Those are infallible signs of unfortunate love,” added 
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some. “It is true,” put in others, “that he is now as 
if in paradise, for if no wounds give more pain than 
those caused by Love, there is no sweeter thing than 
mutuality.” 

These and similar remarks were made by Yatsek’s com- 
rades. Soine of them, having learned of the hardships 
which the lady had passed through, and how shamefully 
Krepetski had treated her, fell to shaking their sabres, 
and crying; “Give him hither!” Some became sensitive 
over the maiden, some, having learned how Martsian had 
been handled by the Bukoyemskis, raised to the skies the 
native valor and wit of those brothers. But after a while 
universal attention was centred again on the lovers: 
“Well,” cried out all, “let us shout to their health and 
good fortune et feloces rerum successus /” and immediately 
a noisy throng moved toward the wagon on horseback. 
In one moment almost the whole regiment had sur- 
rounded Pan Yatsek and Panna Anulka. Loud voices 
thundered: “ Vivant! floreant !” others cried before the 
time: “Crescite et muliiplicamini /” Whether Panna 
Anulka was really frightened by those cries, or rather 
as an “insidious woman,” she only feigned terror Father 
Voynovski himself could not have decided. It is enough 
that, sheltering her bright head at the unwounded shoul- 
der of Yatsek, she asked with shamefaced confusion, — 

“What is this, Yatsek ? what are they doing?” 

He surrounded her with his sound arm, and said, — 

“People are giving thee, dearest flower, and I am tak- 
ing thee.” 

“After the war?” 

“ Before the war.” 

“In God’s name, why so hurried ?” 

But it was evident that Yatsek had not heard this 
query for instead of replying, he said to her, — 
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“Let us bow to the dear comrades for this good-will, 
and thank them.” 

Hence they bowed toward both sides, which roused 
still greater enthusiasm. Seeing the blushing face of the 
maiden, which was as beautiful as the morning dawn, 
the warriors struck their thighs with their palms from 
admiration. 

“By the dear God!” cried they. “One might be 
dazzled !” 

“ An angel would be enamoured ; what can a sinful man 
do?” 

“Tt is no wonder that he was withering with sorrow.” 

And again hundreds of voices thundered more power- 
fully, — 

“Vivant ! crescant ! floreant !” 

Amid those shouts, and in clouds of golden dust they 
entered Shydlovets. At the first moment the inhabitants 
were frightened, and, leaving in front of their houses the 
workshops in which they were cutting out whetstones 
from sandrock, they ran to their chambers. But, learning 
soon that those were the shouts of a betrothal, and not of 
anger, they rushed in a crowd to the street and followed 
the soldiers. A throng of horses and men was formed 
straightway. The kettledrums of the horsemen were 
beaten, the trumpets and crooked horns sounded. Glad- 
ness became universal. Even the Jews, who through 
fear had stayed longer in the houses, shouted : “ Vivait !”} 
though they knew not well what the question was. 

But Tachevski said to Panna Anulka,— 

“Before the war, before the war, even though death 
were to come one hour later.” 


1 Jewish pronunciation of vivant, 


CHAPTER XXVI 


“How is that?” inquired Father Voynovski, at the 
dinner which his comrades gave Yatsek. ‘“ We are going 
in five or six days; thou mightst die in the war; is it 
worth while to marry before a campaign, instead of wait- 
ing for the happy end of it, and then marrying at your 
leisure ? ” 

His comrades, when they heard these prudent words, 
burst into laughter; some of them held their sides, others 
cried in a chorus, -—“Oh! it is worth while, benefactor ! 
and just for this reason that he may die is it worth while 
all the more.” 

The priest was a little angry, but when the three hun- 
dred best men, not excepting Pan Stanislav insisted, and 
Yatsek would not hear of delay, it had to be as he wanted. 
Renewed relations with the court, and the favor of the 
king and queen facilitated the affair very greatly. The 
queen declared that the coming Pani Tachevski would be 
under her protection till the war ended, and the king 
himself promised to be at the marriage, and to think of a 
fitting dowry when his mind was less occupied. He 
remembered that many lands of the Sieninskis had passed 
to the Sobieskis, and how his ancestors had grown strong 
from them, hence he felt under obligations to the orphan, 
who, besides, had attracted him by her beauty, and also 
roused his compassion by her harsh fate, and the evils 
which she had suffered. 

Pan Matchynski, a friend from of old, to Father Voy- 
novski, and also a friend of the king, promised to remind 
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him of the young lady, but after the war; for at that 
time when on the shoulders of Yan III the fate of all 
Europe was resting, and of all Christianity, it was not 
permitted to trouble him with private interests. Father 
Voynovski was comforted with this promise as much as 
if Yatsek had then received a good “crown estate,” for 
all knew that word from Pan Matchynski was as sure of 
fulfilment as had been the words of Zavisha. To speak 
strictly, he was the author of all the good which had met 
Panna Sieninski in Cracow; he mentioned Father Voy- 
novski to the king and queen; finally he won for the 
young lady the queen, who, though capricious in her 
likings, and fickle, began from the first moment to show 
her special favor and friendship, which seemed even 
almost too sudden. 

A dispensation from banns was received easily through 
protection of the court, and the favor of the bishop of 
Cracow. Even earlier, Pan Serafin had obtained for the 
young couple handsome lodgings from a Cracow mer- 
chant, whose ancestors and those of Pan Serafin had 
done business in their day, when the latter were living in 
Lvoff, and importing brocades from the Orient. That 
was a beautiful lodging, and, because of the multitude of 
civil and military dignitaries in the city, so good a one 
could not be obtained by many a voevoda. Stanislav had 
determined that Yatsek should pass those few days before 
the campaign as it were in a genuine heaven, and he 
ornamented those lodgings unusually with fresh flowers 
and tapestry; other comrades helped him with zeal, each 
lending the best of what he had, rugs, tapestry, carpets, 
and such hke costly articles, which. in wealthy hussar 
regiments were taken in campaigns even. 

In one word, all showed the young couple the greatest 
good-will, and helped them as each one was able and with 
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what he commanded, except the four Bukoyemskis. 
They, in the first days after coming to Cracow, went some- 
times twice in a day to Stanislav and to Yatsek, and to 
merchants at the inns with whom officers from the regi- 
ment of Prince Alexander drank not infrequently, but 
afterward the four brothers vanished as if they had fallen 
into water. Father Voynovski thought that they were 
drinking in the suburbs, where servants had seen them 
one evening, and where mead and wine were cheaper than 
in the city, but immediately after that all report of 
them vanished. This angered the priest as well as the 
Tsyprianovitches, for the brothers were bound to Pan 
Serafin in gratitude; this they should not have forgotten. 
“They may be good soldiers,” said the priest, “ but they are 
giddy heads in whose sedateness we cannot put confidence. 
Of course they have found some wild company in which 
they pass time more pleasantly than with any of us.” 

This judgment proved inaccurate, however, for on the 
eve of Yatsek’s marriage, when his quarters were filled 
with acquaintances who had come with good wishes and 
presents, the four brothers appeared in their very best 
garments. Their faces were calm, serious, and full of 
mysteriousness. 

“What has happened to you?” asked Pan Serafin. 

“ We have been tracking a wild beast !” replied Lukash. 

“(Quiet !” said Mateush, giving him a punch in the 
side, “ Do not tell till the time comes.” 

Then he looked at the priest, at Pan Serafin and his 
son, and turning finally to Yatsek, began to clear his 
throat, like a man who intends to speak in some detail. 

“Well, begin right away !” urged his brothers. 

But he looked at them with staring eyes, and in- 
quired, — 

“ How was it?” 
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“How? Hast thou forgotten?” 

“Tt has broken in me.” 

“Wait — I know,” cried Yan. “It began: ‘ Our most 
worthy —’ Goon!” 

“Our most worthy Pilate,” began Mateush. 

“Why ‘Pilate’ ?” interrupted the priest. “Perhaps it 
is Pylades ?” 

“ Benefactor thou hast hit the nail on the head,” cried 
Yan. “As I live, it is Pylades.” 

“Qur worthy Pylades!” began Mateush, now reas- 
sured, “though not the iron Boristhenes, but the gold- 
bearing Tagus itself were to flow in our native region, 
we, being exiled through attacks of barbarians, should 
have nothing but our hearts glowing with friendship to 
offer thee, neither could we honor this day as it merits by 
any thank-offering —” 

“Thou speakest as if cracking nuts,” cried out Lukash 


excitedly. 
But Mateush kept on repeating: “ As it merits, —as it 
merits —” He stopped, looked at his brothers, calling 


with his eyes for rescue, but they had forgotten entirely 
that which was to come later. 

The Bukoyemskis began now to frown, and the audi- 
ence to titter. Seeing this Pan Serafin resolved to assist 
them. 

“Who composed this speech for you?” asked he. 

“Pan Gromyka, of Pan Shumlanski’s regiment,” said 
Mateush. 

«There it is. A strange horse is more likely to balk 
and rear than your own beast; so now embrace Yatsek 
and tell him what ye have to say.” 

“Surely that is the best way.” 

And they embraced Yatsek one after another. Then 
Mateush continued, —“ Yatsus! we know that thou art 
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no Pilate, and thou knowest that after losing Kieff re- 
gions we are poor fellows, in short we are naked. Here 
is all that we can give, and accept with thankful heart 
even this.” 

Then they handed him some object wound up in a 
piece of red satin, and at that moment the three younger 
brothers repeated, with feeling, — 

“ Accept it, Yatsus, accept! Accept !” 

“T accept, and God repay you,” answered Yatsek. 

Thus speaking, he put the object on the table, and 
began to unroll the satin. All at once he started back, 
and cried, — 

“ As God lives, it is the ear of a man!” 

“ But dost thou know whose ear? Martsian Krepetski’s !” 
thundered the brothers. 

Ah! 

All present were so tremendously astonished that 
silence followed immediately. 

“Tfu!” cried Father Voynovski, at last. 

And measuring the brothers, one after the other, with 
a stern glance, he began at the eldest, — 

“ Are ye Turks to bring in the ears of beaten enemies ? 
Ye area shame to this Christian army and all nobles. 
If Krepetski deserved death a hundred times, if he were 
even a heretic, or out and out a pagan, it would still be 
an inexpressible shame to commit such an action. Oh, 
ye have delighted Yatsek, so that he spits from his mouth 
that which comes into it. But I tell you that for such 
a deed ye are to expect not gratitude but contempt, and 
shame also; for there is no regiment in all the cavalry, or 
even a regiment in the infantry, which would accept such 
barbarians as comrades.” 

At this Mateush stepped out in front of his brothers, 
and, flaming with rage, said, — 
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“ Here is gratitude for you, here is reward, here is the 
Justice of people, anda judgment. If any layman were to 
utter this judgment I should cut one ear from him, and 
also the other to go with it, but since a clerical person 
speaks thus, let the Lord Jesus judge him, and take the 
side of the innocent! Your Grace asks: ‘Are ye Turks 2’ 
but IT ask: Do you think that we cut off the ear of a dead 
man? My born brothers, ye innocent orphans, to what 
have ye come, that they make Turks of you, enemies of 
the faith! To what?” 

Here his voice quivered, for his grief had exceeded his 
anger. The three brothers, roused by the unjust judg- 
ment, began to cry out with equal sorrow, — 

“They make Turks of us!” 

“Enemies of the faith!” 

“Vile pagans!” 

“Then tell, in the name of misfortune, how it was,” said 
the priest. 

“ Lukash cut off Martsian’s ear in a duel.” 

“Whence did Krepetski come hither ?” 

“He rode into Cracow. He was here five days. He 
rode in behind us.” 

“Let one speak. Speak thou, but to the point.” 

Here the priest turned to Yan, the youngest. 

“An acquaintance of ours from the regiment of the 
Bishop of Sandomir,” began Yan, “told us by chance, three 
days ago, that he had seen in a wineshop on Kazamir 
street a certain wonder. ‘A noble,’ says he, ‘as thick as 
a tree stump, with a great head so thrust into his body 
that his shoulders come up to his ears, on short crooked 
legs, says he, ‘and he drinks like a dragon. <A viler 
monkey I have not seen in my life? says he. And we, 
since the Lord Jesus has given us this gift from birth, 
take everything in at a twinkle, we look at one another 
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that instant: Well, is not that Krepetski? Then we said 
to the man, ‘Take us to that wineshop.’ ‘I will take 
you. And he took us. It was dark, but we looked till 
we saw something black in one corner behind a table. 
Lukash walked up to it, and made sparks fly before the 
very eyes of him who was hiding there. ‘ Krepetski,’ 
cries he, and grabs him by the shoulder. We to our 
sabres. Krepetski sprang away, but saw that there was 
no escape, for we were between him and the doorway. 
Did he not jumpthen? He jumped up time after time as a 
cock does. ‘ What, says he, ‘do ye think that I am afraid ? 
Only come at me one by one, not in a crowd, unless ye 
are murderers, not nobles.’ ” 

“The scoundrel!” interrupted the priest. 

“What did he try to dowith us? That is what Lukash 
asked him. ‘Oh!’ said Lukash, ‘thou son of such a 
mother, thou didst hire a whole regiment of cut-throats 
against us. It would be well, said he, ‘to give thee to 
the headsman, but this is the shorter way!’ Then he 
presses on, and they fall to cutting. After the third or 
fourth blow, his head leans to one side. I look —and 
there is an ear on the floor. Mateush raises it immedi- 
ately, and cries, —‘ Leave the other to us, do not cut it. 
This,’ said he ‘ will be for Yatsek, and the other for Panna 
Anulka.” But Martsian dropped his sabre, for his blood 
had begun to flow terribly, and he fainted. We poured 
water on his head, and wine into his mouth, thinking that 
he would revive and meet the next one of us; but that 
could not be. He recovered consciousness, it is true, and 
said: ‘Since ye have sought justice yourselves, ye are not 
free to seek any other,’ and he fainted again. We went 
away then, sorry not to have the other ear. Lukash said 
that he could have killed the man, but he spared him for 
us, and especially for Yatsck. And I do not know if any 
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one could act more politely, for it is no sin to crush such 
vermin as Martsian, but it is clear that politeness does 
not pay now-a-days, since we have to suffer for showing 
it.” 

“True! He speaks justly!” said the other brothers. 

“Well,” said the priest, “if the matter stands thus it is 
different, but still the gift is unsavory.” 

The brothers looked with amazement one at another. 

“Why say unsavory?” asked Marek. “You do not 
think we Lrought it for Yatsck to eat, do you?” 

“YT thank you from my soul for your good wishes,” 
said Tachevski. “I think that ye did not bring it to me 
to be stored away.” 

“It has grown a little green—it might be smoke- 
dried.” 

“Let a man bury it at once,” said the priest with 
severity ; “it is the ear of a Christian in every case.” 

“In Kieff we have seen better treatment,” growled out 
Mateush. 

“ Krepetski came hither undoubtedly,” remarked Yatsek, 
“to make a new attack on Anulka.” 

“He will not take her away from the king’s palace,” 
said the prudent Pan Serafin, “but he did not come for 
that, if I think correctly. His attack failed, so I suppose 
he only wanted to learn whether we know that he ar- 
ranged it, and if we have complained of him. Perhaps 
old Krepetski did not know of his son’s undertaking ; 
but perhaps he did know; if he did, then both must be 
greatly alarmed, and I am not at all surprised that Martsian 
came here to investigate.” 

“Well,” said Stanislav, laughing, “he has no luck with 
the Bukoyemskis, indeed he has not.” 

“Let him go,” said Tachevski. “To-day I ain ready to 
forgive him.” 
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The Bukoyemskis and Stanislav, who knew the stub- 
bornness of the young cavalier, looked at him with aston- 
ishment, and he, as if answering them, added, — 

“For Anulka will be mine immediately, and to-morrow 
I shall be a Christian knight and defender of the faith, a 
man whose heart should be free of all hate and person- 
alities.” 

“God bless thee for that!” cried the priest. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


AT last the long-wished-for day of his happiness came to 
Tachevski. In Cracow a report had gone out among the 
citizens, and was repeated with wonder, that in the army 
was a knight who would marry on one day and mount 
his horse the day following. When the report went out 
also that the king and queen would be at the marriage, 
crowds began from early morning to assemble in the 
church and outside it. At length the crowd was so great 
that the king’s men had to bring order to the square 
so that the marriage guests might have a free passage. 
Tachevski’s comrades assembled to a man; this they did 
out of good-will and friendship, and also because it was 
dear to each one of them to be seen in a company where 
the king himself would be present, and to belong, as it 
were, to his private society. Many dignitaries appeared 
also, even men who had never heard of Tachevski, for it 
was known that the queen favored the marriage, and at 
the court much depended on her inclination and favor. 
To some of the lords it was not less wonderful than to 
the citizens that the king should find time to be at the 
marriage of a simple officer, while on that king’s shoulders 
the fate of the whole world was then resting, and day 
after day couriers from foreign lands were flying in on 
foaming horses; hence some considered this as coming 
from the kindness of the monarch and his wish to win the 
army, while others made suppositions that there existed 


some near bond of kinship, difficult to be acknowledged ; 
2) 
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others ridiculed these suppositions, stating justly that in 
such a case the queen, who had so little condescension 
for the failings of cavaliers that the king more than once 
had been forced to make explanations, would not have 
been so anxious for the union of the lovers. 

People remembered little of the Sieninskis, so to avoid 
every calumny and gossip the king declared that the 
Sobieskis owed much to that family. Then people of 
society were concerned with Panna Anulka, and, as is 
usual at courts, at one time they pitied, at another time 
they were moved by her sufferings, and next they lauded 
her virtue and comeliness. Reports of her beauty spread 
widely even among citizens, but when at last they saw her 
no one was disappointed. 

She came to the church with the queen, hence all 
glances went first to that lofty lady whose charms were 
still brilliant, like the bright sun before evening; but 
when they were turned to the bride, all men among dig- 
nitaries, the military, the nobles, and citizens whispered, 
and even loud voices were heard. 

“Wonderful, wonderful! That man owes much to his 
eyes, who has beheld once in life such a woman.” 

And this was true. Not always in those times was a 
maiden dressed in white for her marriage, but the young 
ladies and the assistants arrayed Anulka in white, for 
such was her wish, and that was the color of her finest 
robe also. So in white, with a green wreath on her 
golden hair, and with a face confused a trifle, and pale, 
with downcast eyes, she, silent, and slender, looked like 
a snowy swan, or simply hike a white lily. Even Yatsek 
himself, to whom she seemed in some sort a new person, 
was astonished at sight of her. “In God’s name!” said 
he to himself, “how can I approach her? She is a 
genuine queen, or entirely an angel with whom it is sin- 
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ful to speak unless kneeling.” And he was almost awe- 
struck. But when at last he and she knelt side by side 
before the altar, and heard the voice of Father Voynovski 
full of emotion, as he began with the words: “I knew 
you both as little children,” and joined their hands with 
his stole, when he heard his own low voice: “I take thee 
as wife,” and the hymn, Vent*Creator burst forth a 
moment later, it seemed to Yatsek that happiness would 
burst his bosom, and that all the easier since he was not 
wearing his armor. He had loved this woman from 
childhood, and he knew that he loved her, but now, for 
the first time, he understood how he loved her without 
measure or limit. And again he began to say to himself: 
I must die, for if a man during life were to have so 
much happiness, what more could there be for him in 
heaven? But he thought that before he died he must 
thank God; and all at once there flew before the eyes 
of his soul Turkish warriors in legions, beards, turbans, 
sashes, crooked sabres, horsetail standards. So from his 
heart was rent the shout to God: “I will thank to the 
full, to the full!” And he felt, that for those enemies 
of the cross and the faith, he would become a destroying 
lion. That vision lasted only one twinkle, then his 
breast was filled with a boundless wave of love and 
rapture. 

Meanwhile the ceremony was ended, the retinue moved 
to the dwelling prepared for the young couple by 
Stanislav, and ornamented by his comrades in the regi- 
ment. For one moment only could Yatsek press to his 
heart the young Pani Tachevski, for straightway both 
ran to meet the king and queen, who had come from the 
church to them. Two high armchairs had been fixed for 
the royal pair at the table, so, after the blessing, during 
which the young people knelt before majesty, Yatsek 
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begged the gracious lord and lady to the wedding feast, 
but the king had to give a refusal. 

“Dear comrade,” said he, “I should be glad to talk 
with thee, and still more with thee, my relative,” here 
he turned to Pani Tachevski, “and discuss the coming 
dowry. I will remain a moment and drink a health to 
you, but I may not sit down, for I have so much on my 
head, that every hour now is precious.” 

“We believe that!” cried a number of voices. 

Tachevski seized the feet of the king, who took a filled 
goblet from the table. 

“Gracious gentlemen!” said he, “the health of the 
young couple!” 

A shout was heard: “ Vivant! crescant, floreant !” 
Then the king again spoke, — 

“Enjoy your happiness quickly,” said he to Tachevski, 
“for it deserves that, and it will not be long. Thou 
shouldst remain here a few days, but then thou must 
follow on quickly for we shall not wait for thee.” 

“Tt is easier for her to hold out without thee, than 
Vienna without us,” said Pan Marek Matchynski, smiling 
at Yatsek. 

“ But Lyubomirski is shelling out the Turks there,” 
said one of the hussars. 

“JT have good news from our men,” said the king. 
“This I have commanded Matchynski to bring, to be 
read to you, and gladden the hearts of our warriors. It 
is what the Duke of Lorraine, commander-in-chief for the 
emperor, writes me of the battle near Presburg.” 

And he read somewhat slowly, for he read to the nobles 
in Polish, and the letter was in the French language. 

“<The emperor’s cavalry advanced with effect and en- 
thusiasm, but the action was ended by the Poles who left 
.no work to the Germans. I cannot find words sufficient 
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to praise the strength, valor, and bearing of the officers 
and soldiers led by Pan Lyubomirski.! 

“«The battle, writes the Duke of Lorraine, ‘was a 
great one, and our glory not small.’” 

“We will show that we are not worse,” cried the 
warriors. 

“T believe and am confident, but we must hasten, for 
later letters portend evil. Vienna is barely able to 
breathe, and all Christianity has its eyes on us. Shall 
we be there in season ?” 

“Few regiments have remained here, the main forces 
are at the Tarnovski Heights waiting, as I have heard, 
under the hetmans,” said Father Voynovski, “but though 
our hands are needed at Vienna, they are not needed so 
much as a leader like your Royal Grace.” 

Sobieski smiled at this and answered, — 

“That, word for word, is what the Duke of Lorraine 
writes. So, gentlemen, keep the bridles in hand, for any 
hour I may order the sounding of trumpets.” 

“When, gracious lord?” called a number of voices. 

The king grew impressive in a moment. 

“JT will send off to-morrow those regiments which are 
still with me,’ then he glanced quickly at Tachevski, as 
if testing him. “Since her grace the queen will go to 
the Heights with us to see the review there, thou, unless 
thou ask of us an entirely new office, may remain here, if 
thou engage to overtake us exactly.” 

Yatsek, putting his arm around his wife, pushed one 
step toward the king with her. 

“Gracious lord,’ said he, “if the German empire, or 
even the kingdom of France were offered me in ex- 
change for this lady, God, who sees my whole heart, 


1 Carolus Dux Lotharingiae Joanni III, Poloniae Regi, etc. Julius 
31, 1683. 
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knows that I would not accept either, and that I would 
not give her for any treasure in existence. But God for- 
bid that I should abandon my service, or lose an oppor- 
tunity, or neglect a war for religion, or desert my own 
leader for the sake of private happiness. If I did I 
should despise myself, and she, for I know her, would 
also despise me. O gracious lord, if ill luck or misfor- 
tune were to bar the road and I could not join thee I 
should burn up from shame and from anguish.” Here 
tears dimmed his eyes, blushes came to his cheeks, and, 
in a voice trembling from emotion, he added: “To-day I 
blasphemed before the altar, for I said: ‘O God, I will 
thank to the full, to the full for this.’ — But only with 
my life, with my blood, with my labor could I return 
thanks for the happiness which has met me. For this 
very reason I shall ask no new office, and when thou 
shalt move, gracious leader and king, I will not delay 
even one day behind thee. I will go at the same hour, 
though I were to fall on the morrow.” And he knelt at 
the feet of Sobieski, who, bending forward, embraced his 
head and then answered, — 

“Give me more of such men, and the Polish name will 
go through the world thundering.” 

Father Voynovski had tears in his eyes, the Bukoyem- 
skis were weeping like beavers. Emotion and enthusiasm 
seized every man present. 

“On the pagans, for the faith!” roared many voices. 
And then began ratiling of sabres. But when it had 
grown somewhat quiet Pani Tachevski bent to the ear 
of her husband and, with pale lips, whispered into it, — 

“OQ Yatsek, wonder not at my tears, for if thou go I 
may never see thee hereafter — but go!” 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


STILL they remained two days together. The court, it 
is true, set out the day following, but the queen, with all 
her court ladies, and a multitude of lay and church dig- 
nitaries, followed the king to Tarnovski Heights where the 
camp was and where a great review had been ordered. 
The retinue being numerous moved slowly and hence to 
overtake it was easy. The subsequent advance of the 
forces, with the king at the head of them, from the boun- 
dary to Vienna astonished the world by its swiftness, 
especially since the king hastened on and arrived before 
the main army, but to Tarnovski Heights the queen 
dragged on six days, with her retinue. In two days the 
Tachevskis came up with the escort. Pani Tachevski 
took her seat then in a court carriage,and Yatsek hurried 
on to the camp for the night, to join there his regiment. 
For the royal pair the time of separation was approach- 
ing. On August 22 the king took solemn farewell of his 
beloved “ Marysienka.” In the early morning he mounted 
and marshalled before her the army; next he moved at 
the head of it to Glivitsi. 

People noted that although he always took farewell of 
the queen with great sorrow, since he loved her as the 
apple of his eye, and was pained by even a short absence, 
his face this time was radiant. So the church and lay dig- 
nitaries took courage. They knew how tremendous was 
a war with that enemy, who besides had never advanced 
with such forces. “The Turks have moved three parts of 
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the world, it is true,” said they to themselves, “but if our 
lord, their greatest crusher and destroyer, goes with such 
delight to this struggle, we have no cause for anxiety 
touching it.” And hope filled their bosoms, the sight of 
the warriors increased it still more, and changed it to 
perfect confidence in victory. The army. with all the 
camp followers seemed very considerable. As far as the 
eye reached the sun shone on helmets, on armor, on 
sabres, on barrels of muskets and cannon. The glitter 
was so bright that eyes were dazzled by the excess of it. 
Rainbow-hued ensigns and banners played in the blue 
air,above the army. The rolling of drums throughout the 
foot regiments was mingled with responses from trumpets, 
crooked horns, and kettledrums, and also the hellish noise 
of a Janissary orchestra, and the neighing of horses. 

At first the train moved toward one side, to afford a free 
way to all movements of the army, and only then the 
review began really. The royal carriage halted on a plain 
not too high, a little to the right of the road by which 
the regiments were to pass while advancing. In the first 
carriage sat the queen wearing plumes, laces, and velvets 
glittermg with jewels. She was beautiful and imposing, 
with the full majesty in her face of a woman who pos- 
sesses all in life that the most daring designs can imagine, 
for she had a crown, and the unspeakable love of the 
most glorious of contemporary monarchs. She, in com- 
mon with those dignitaries in the suite of the king, felt 
most certain that when her husband was on horseback 
for action, he would be followed, as he had been followed 
at all times, by destruction and triumph. And she felt 
that at the moment the eyes of all the world from Tsar- 
grad to Rome, Madrid, and Paris, were turned on him 
that all Christianity was stretching out hands to him, 
and that only in those iron arms of his warriors did 
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people see rescue. Hence her heart rose with the pride of 
awoman. “Our might is increasing, and glory will raise 
us above all other kings,” said she in spirit; and therefore, 
though her husband was leading barely twenty and some 
thousands of men against countless hosts of Osmanli, her 
breast was filled with delight and no cloud of alarm or dis- 
trust darkened then her white forehead. “Look at the vic- 
tor, look at your father, the king,” said she to her children, 
who, as little birds fill a nest, filled the carriage—* when 
he returns, the world will kneel to him in thanksgiving.” 

In other carriages were visible the charming features 
of youthful court ladies, the mitres of bishops, and the 
dignified, stern faces of senators, who remained at home 
to manage the government in place of His Majesty. The 
king himself was with the army, but all could see him 
very clearly on the height at some distance, among het- 
mans and generals, where he produced the impression of 
a giant on horseback. The army was to pass a little 
lower, before his feet, as it seemed to spectators. 

First there moved forward, with a deep, rolling sound 
and the biting of chain-links, Pan Kantski’s artillery ; 
after it went foot regiments with a musket on the shoulder 
of each man, under officers with sabres on straps, and 
carrying long canes with which they kept all ranks in 
order. Those regiments marched four abreast and seemed 
moving fortresses, their step preserved time and was 
thundering. Each regiment when passing the carriage 
of Her Majesty gave a loud shout to salute her, and low- 
ered its ensign in homage. Among them were some with 
a costlier outfit than others, and showing a form beyond 
common in dignity, but the most showy regiment of all 
was made up of Kashubians in blue coats and yellow 
belts for ammunition. These Kashubians, large and 
strong fellows, were so carefully chosen that each seemed 
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a brother to the next man; the heavy muskets moved in 
the mighty hands of those warriors as would walking- 
sticks. At the sound of the fife they halted before the 
king as one person, and presented arms with such accu- 
racy that he smiled with delight, and the dignitaries said 
to one another: “Eh! To strike upon these men will not 
be healthy for even the Sultan’s own body-guard. Those 
are real lions, not people!” 

But immediately after them moved squadrons of light- 
horse. One might have thought them real centaurs to 
such a degree had each man and horse become one single 
entity. These were undegenerate sons of those horsemen 
who in their day had trampled all Germany, cleaving apart 
with their sabres and with horse hoofs whole regiments, 
nay, entire armies of Luther’s adherents. The heaviest 
foreign cavalry, it only equal in number could not oppose 
them, and the lightest could not escape from them by 
fleeing. The king himself had said of those men when 
at Hotsim: “If they are led to the enemy they will cut 
down all in front of them, as a mower cuts grass at his 
labor.” And though at this moment they advanced past 
the carriages slowly, each person, even one quite unknow- 
ing in warfare, divined very quickly that at the right 
moment nothing save a hurricane could surpass them in 
swiftness, power to whirl, strike down, and overthrow. 
Crooked trumpets and drums went on thundering in front 
of them, while they marched forward, squadron after 
squadron, with drawn sabres which seemed flaming swords 
in the quivering sunlight. When they had passed the 
court carriages they advanced like a wave starting sud- 
denly, going first at a trot which turned soon to a gallop, 
and, when they had outlined a great giant circle, they passed 
again, and this time they rushed like a tempest and near 
the queen’s carriage; but while they were doing this they 
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shouted, “Slay! Kill!” and in extended right hands held 
their sabres pointed forward as if in attacking, on horses 
whose nostrils were distended to the utmost, with waving 
manes, as if wild from the impetus of their onrush. And 
they passed thus a second time, and then at the third 
turn they, without breaking ranks, stood still on a sudden. 
They did this so accurately, so evenly, and with such agree- 
ment that foreigners, of whom at that court there were 
many, and especially those who saw then for the first time 
Polish cavalry in action, gazed at one another with amaze- 
ment, as if each man were questioning his own eyesight. 

When they had vanished the field glittered with 
dragoons everywhere and bloomed like a blossom. Some 
of those regiments had appeared under Pan Yablonovski, 
some had been assembled by magnates, and one by the 
king, from his own private fortune; this was commanded 
by Pan de Maligny, Her Majesty’s brother. 

In the dragoons served common folk for the greater 
part, but men trained to riding from childhood, ex- 
perienced in fighting of various sorts, stubborn under 
fire, less terrible at close quarters than nobles, but dis- 
ciplined and most enduring of military labor. 

But the greatest delight for the eyes and the spirit 
began only when the hussars started forward. They 
moved on in calmness as was proper for regiments of 
such value; their lances pointing upward seemed a forest, 
and at the pomts, moved by the light breeze, was a rain- 
bow cloud of streamers. Their horses were heavier than 
those in other squadrons; their steel armor was inlaid 
with gold; on their shoulders were wings, in which the 
feathers, even when moving slowly, made that sound 
heard in forests among branches. The great dignity, and, 
as it were, the pride which issued forth from them, made 
so deep an impression that the queen and court ladies, 
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the senators, and above all, foreign visitors, rose in their 
carriages to see them more accurately. There was some- 
thing tremendous in that march, for it came to the mind 
of each man unwittingly, that when an avalanche of iron 
like that should rush forward it would crush, grind, and 
drive apart all things in front of it, and that there was 
no human strength which could stop it. And this was 
undoubted. Not so distant at that time was the day 
when three thousand such horsemen had rubbed into 
dust Swedish legions five times their own number; still 
less remote was that other day when one squadron of 
the same kind had passed, like a spirit of destruction, 
through the whole army of Karl Gustav; and quite recent 
was the day when at Hotsim those same hussars under 
that same king there present had trampled in the earth 
Turkish guards formed of Janissaries, as easily as stand- 
ing wheat in the open. Many of the men who had 
shared in that shattering of the enemy at Hotsim were 
serving then under the banners of that day, and these 
warriors, proud, calm, and confident, were starting now 
toward the walls of a foreign capital to reap a new harvest. 

Terror and strength seemed the soul of that body. An 
afternoon breeze rose behind them on a sudden, whistled 
in their streamers, blew forward the waving manes of 
their horses, and made so mighty a sound in the wings 
at the shonlders of each mounted warrior, that the horses 
from Spain which drew the court carriages rose on their 
haunches. The squadrons approached to a lne twenty 
yards from the carriages, turned to one side and marched 
past in squadrons. Then it was that Pani Tachevski saw 
her husband for the last time before the expedition. He 
rode in the second rank at the edge of the squadron, all in 
iron and winged armor, the ear pieces of his helmet hid his 
cheeks altogether. His large golden bay Turkish stallion 
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bore him on easily despite the weighty armor, throwing 
his head upward, rattling his bit, and snorting loudly, 
as if in good omen for the rider. Yatsek turned his 
iron-covered head toward his wife, and moved his lips as 
if whispering, but though no distinct word reached her 
ears she divined that he was giving her the last “Fare 
thee well!” and such an impulse of yearning and love 
seized her heart that if she could have, at the cost of her 
life, changed at that moment to a swallow she would 
have perched on his shoulder, or on the flag of his lance 
point, and gone with him; she would not have stopped 
for one twinkle to calculate. 

“Fare thee well, Yatsek! God guard thee!” cried she, 
stretching her hands to him. And her eyes were tear- 
bedewed while he rode past in solemnity, gleaming in 
the sunlight, and, as it were, rendered sacred by the 
service imposed on him. 


Behind this the regiment of Prince Alexander came 
up and marched past — still others, equally terrible and 
equally brilliant. Then other regiments described a great 
circle and halted on the plain almost in the places from 
which they had started in the time of reviewing, but now 
in marching order. 


From the carriages on the height the eye could em- 
brace all the regiments very nearly. Far away and 
near by were seen crimson uniforms, glittering armor, 
the flashing of swords, the upturned forest of lances, the 
broad cloud of streamers, and above them great ban- 
ners like giant blossoms. From the regiments standing 
nearer, the breeze brought the odor of horse sweat, and 
the shouts of commanders, the shrill note of fifes, and 
the deep sound of kettledrums. But in those shouts, in 
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those sounds, in that delight and that eagerness for battle, 
there was something triumphant. A perfect confidence 
in the victory of the cross above the crescent, — that con- 
fidence was flowing through every heart in those legions. 


The king remained yet for a moment at the carriage 
of Her Majesty, but when a blessing had been given him 
with a cross and with relics by the bishop of Cracow, he 
rushed at a gallop to the army. The air was rent sud- 
denly by the keen sound of trumpets, while masses of 
foot and of cavalry stirred, began slowly to lengthen, 
and finally those masses moved, all of them, westward. 
In advance were the banners of the lght horse, behind 
them hussars; the dragoons closed the movement. 


The prince bishop of Cracow raised with both hands 
the cross, holding relics as high above his head as was 
possible : 

“OQ God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, have mercy on 
Thy people!” 

Just then more than twenty thousand breasts raised 
the anthem which Pan Kohovski had composed for that 
moment: 

“ For Thee, O pure Lady, 
O Mother Immaculate, 


We go to defend Christ, 
Our Lord. 


“For thee, O dear country, 
For you, O white eagles, 
We will crush every enemy. 
ON THE FIELD or GLORY.” 


